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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE Sor CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. James D. Bryden, assistant min- 
ister of the New York Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


O Lord, our God, we confess that we 
need Thee in the affairs of our country, 
and do believe that our highest concerns 
are Thine also. Therefore, we pray, bless 
the Senate of the United States with 
light upon the issues here considered. 
Save us from the old lie that selfishness 
runs the world, and teach us so to read 
history that we may never forget that 
selfishness ruins what it touches. 

Promote in us true concern to do Thy 


will and inform us of its meaning in the 


daily round of business. Help us as 
individuals, that we may have margins 
of strength around our necessities and 
inner resources more than sufficient to 
do our duty. 

May no darkness hide Thee from us, 
nor light beguile us ever to forget Thee. 

Hear our prayer, for Thy mercy’s sake. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Wherry, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, June 11, 1947, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 

COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


Mr. WHERRY.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Public Lands and a 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary be permitted to sit during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
our objection, the order is made. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I make a 
similar unanimous-consent request that 
the subcommittee that is engaged in 
hearings today on proposed legislation 
against discrimination in employment 
may be permitted to sit during the ses- 
sion of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hatch Morse 
Baldwin Hawkes Murray 
Ball Hayden ers 
Barkley Hickenlooper O'Conor 

Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hoey Pepper 
Bridges Holland Reed 
Brooks Ives Revercomb 
Buck Jenner Robertson, Va. 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Byrd Kem Saltonstall 
Cain Kilgore Smith 
Capper Knowland Sparkman 
Chavez Langer Stewart 
Connally Lodge Taft 
Cooper Lucas Taylor 
Cordon McCarran ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McClellan Tobey 
Downey McFarland Tydings 
Dworshak McGrath Umstead 
Ecton McKellar Vandenberg 
Ellender Watkins 
Ferguson Magnuson Wherry 
Fianders Malone White 
Fulbright Martin Wiley 
George Maybank Williams 
Green Wilson 
Gurney Moore Young 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
McCartHy] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Texas IMr. 
O’Dantet]} is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
OVERTON) is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. $ 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wann] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-seven Senators having responded 
to their names, & quorum is present. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I be granted per- 
mission to be absent from the Senate 
tomorrow and Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR WALSH, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I regretfully announce the death of for- 
mer Senator David I. Walsh. In his 
passing Massachusetts has lost a worthy 
and distinguished son, and every Mem- 
ber of this body who served with him 


at any time during the course of his long 
and notable career in the Senate has 
lost a warm and sympathetic friend. 
His many years of faithful public service 
to his State and to his country, his pro- 
found knowledge of government, his 
courage and good humor endeared him 
to his colleagues in Congress as they won 
for him many close friends in Massachu- 
Setts. We all deeply regret his passing. 
I personally have lost a friend. 

Senator Walsh’s death ended an out- 
standing political career, steeped in the 
best American tradition. The son of 
immigrant parents of the most modest 
means, he became a prominent figure in 
Massachusetts political life at an early 
age. As one of the youngest men ever 
to hold that office, he served as Governor 
of Massachusetts for two terms and was 
then sent to the United States Senate, 
where he served 26 years. He could al- 
ways be counted upon to give a helping 
hand on matters affecting the welfare 
of the citizens of his native State and of 
the Nation, irrespective of party differ- 
ences. 

Senator Walsh, the long-time chair- 
man of the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, will always be remembered as a 
champion of a strong navy, particularly 
during the period of the last war when 
the Navy was our first line of defense. 

His contribution to the establishment 
of the selective-service program and to 
other high-level policy decisions which 
helped us win the war highlights his long 
record of public service. The Navy has 
lost a good friend and loyal adviser and 
the Nation an able public servant and 
fine citizen. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I know 
that all Members of the Senate were sin- 
cerely grieved at the news of the death 
of Hon. David I. Walsh in Boston yes- 
terday. His career, so full of success 
and accomplishment, will long be re- 
membered and appreciated. He was re- 
peatedly honored by the peuple of Mas- 
sachusetts and had served them in the 
legislature, as Lieutenant Governor, as 
Governor, as delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, as delegate to many 
Democratic national conventions, and as 
United States Senator, where he served 
for 26 years, and for more than half of 
that period he was chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee. 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
here all the great questions in which he 
was involved and all the important con- 
tributions which he made to the Nation’s 
welfare during his long and active life, 
but it is appropriate to recall that one 
phrase in the Constitution which espe- 
cially appealed to him was the admonf- 
tion “to establish justice.” This was a 
watchword with him, as I know from 
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frequent personal association—an as- 
sociation of which I shall ever keep a 
valued and pleasant memory. 

He will also be remembered because 
he sought ever to unify the people and 
shunned efforts to split up Americans 
along lines of race or creed or color. In 
his Senate work he was conscientious, 
industrious, and earnest, In his outlook 
on life he was tolerant, broad minded, 
and humane. He was completely and 
deeply American. 

My heartfelt sympathy goes out to 
the members of his family. I trust that 
their thought of his years of service to 
his fellow men will be a source of strength 
and comfort to them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I can- 
not let this moment pass without joining 
the two Senators from Massachusetts in 
a word of tribute to our late colleague, 
Senator Walsh. I served here with him 
during most of his long tenure in the 
Senate, in which he preceded me by a 
short period. During the time when I, 
and many others of us, if not most of 
us, served together with Senator Walsh, 
we experienced and were compelled to 
become participants in some of the most 
tragic events in the history of the world. 
Never during his long service did Sena- 
tor Walsh desert his own conception of 
what it was his duty to do in any great 
crisis that affected his country. He was 
a man of strong convictions. He was a 
man who believed in the traditions of 
American history, and he never hesitated 
to stand by his own convictions, no mat- 
ter what the political implications might 
be or what the political advantages to 
ni or to his party might be considered 

e. 

It fell to my lot in my service in the 
Senate to serve with him for a long time 
on the Committee on Finance, to which 
he devoted a great deal of his attention, 
and jn whose problems he was tremen- 
dously interested, which problems he 
mastered in large measure in the con- 
sideration of fiscal policy both in times 
of peace and in the days of war. In as- 
sociation with him, not only in that com- 
mittee but in the Senate and in other 
relationships between us, I learned to 
admire his courage, his sincerity, his fi- 
delity, and also his gentility and his deep 
sympathy for what we might call the 
underdog in the social and economic 
strata of our great people. 

He was warm-hearted, forceful in de- 
bate, sincere in his friendships, and had a 
deep sense of appreciation and gratitude 
to those who conferred their friendship 
and their confidence upon him, 

I mourn his death as a personal loss. I 
express to his friends and family my deep 
condolence, with the assurance that his 
memory and his high qualities will long 
endure with all who served with him and 
who knew him during his lifetime. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to add a brief word of respect 
tribute upon the passing of Senator 
Walsh. 

During almost my entire service in the 
Senate I served with him on the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. From 1932 on- 
ward he was the chairman of that com- 
mittee, and during most of that period I 
was the ranking majority member. He 
was very attentive to his duties as chair- 
man of that committee. He had a wide 
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comprehension of naval needs and a 
thorough understanding of the impor- 
tance of the duties which devolved upon 
him as chairman of that committee 
through the critical years preceding and 
during World War II. 

He was a kindly man, of judicial tem- 
perament. I doubt if there was ever a 
committee of the Congress which held a 
higher regard for the tolerance and fair- 
ness of its chairman than was held by all 
the members of that committee for Sena- 
tor Walsh during the 15 or more years 
he served as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, 

I think it can be said in measured 
words that the great record made by our 
Navy during the course of World War II 
was to a very large extent due to the fore- 
sight, the painstaking effort, and the 
splendid leadership of David I. Walsh as 
chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate. He helped to pre- 
pare the Navy for its great task in World 
War II. The people of Massachusetts 
have every reason to be proud of the 
service he rendered here, particularly as 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. With his passing the Navy has lost 
one of the best friends it ever had. 

We in the Senate join with Massa- 
chusetts and with the members of his 
family in lamenting his passing, but are 
comforted with the thought that he lived 
a full life and left his mark upon the his- 
tory of our time, and particularly upon 
the greatness of the United States Navy. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with Senators who have 
spoken so kindly of David I. Walsh. I 
was acquainted with him for a period of 
about 30 years. Everything that has 
been said about him is true. Knowing 
him as well as we did, we can repeat the 
words of Shakespeare when he spoke of 
the dead king: “After life’s fitful fever 
he sleeps well.” 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I join 
my cclleagues on both sides of the aisle 
in eulogizing the memory of our late col- 
league the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, David I. Walsh. I was 
closely associated with him from the 
time I first came to the Senate. I have 
in my memory a very vivid recollection 
of his ability, of his sympathy for the 
ordinary man, and of the splendid work 
which he performed in this body. 

I feel that I have lost one of my very 
sincere friends. I join my colleagues in 
expressing our great regret at his passing. 


RATIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMEND- 
MENT TO CONSTITUTION RELATING TO 
TERM OF OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate certified copies of joint 
resolutions of the Legislatures of the 
States of Nebraska and Delaware ratify- 
ing the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to 
the term of the office of the President, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

AuDIT REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 

CORPORATION AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report of the Reconstruction 
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Finance Corporation and affiliated com- 
panies, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1945 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


MAXIMUM PRICE oF Motor VEHICLES PURCHASED 
FOR USE IN PHILIPPINES 

A lettcr from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to waive the maxi- 
mum price limitations with respect to certain 
passenger motor vehicles purchased by the 
Public Health Service for use in the Philip- 
pine rehabilitation program (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


AUTHORITY FoR PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE TO 
MAKE CERTAIN 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to permit certain 
expenditures, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 


PETITION AND MEMORIAL 


A petition and a memorial were laid 
before the Senate, or presented, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Maryland 
State and District of Columbia Federation 
of Labor, at Baltimore, Md., requesting the 
President of the United States to veto the 
so-called Taft-Hartley labor bill; ordered to 
lie on the table. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands: 

“House Joint Memorial 21 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate of the State of 
Oregon, in the forty-fourth regular session 
assembled, most respectfully represent and 
petition as follows: 

“Whereas many Indians from various tribes 
gather at and in the vicinity of Celilo Falls 
on the Columbia River, located in Wasco 
County, State of Oregon, to fish at said Celilo 
Falls on said Columbia River and elsewhere; 
and 

“Whereas these rights of the Indians to 
fish have existed and have been continued 
and maintained for many generations, and 
granted to said Indians under the treaty of 
June 9, 1855, with the Government of the 
United States of America and otherwise, and 
are the principal source of livelihood and 
food for many of said Indians; and 

“Whereas said fishing operations by said 
Indians are a valuable source of attraction 
to thousands of motorists and tourists an- 
nually as they drive along the Columbia 
River Highway, since these fishing grounds 
are adjacent to said highway, and said mo- 
torists and tourists usually stop and view 
and visit them; and 

“Whereas the present buildings for many 
years past used by said Indians at said Celilo 
Falls are entirely inadequate, insanitary, 
unsightly, and very dangerous not only to 
said Indians who are compelled to use them, 
but also to the traveling public, and are 
without sewer connections or disposal or 
water supply whatsoever, which leaves a bad 
impression on out-of-State tourists as well 
as to jeopardize the health and welfare of 
said Indians who must dwell there; and 

“Whercas the United States Department of 
Indian Affairs is the appropriate and respon- 
sible governmental agency to relieve and rem- 
edy this deplorable and long-endured sit- 
uation; and 
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“Whereas the Columbia River Indians have 
long lived at Celilo Village and are without 
any reservation such as other Indian tribes 
enjoy and their long and continued resi- 
dence there makes them familiar with con- 
ditions at and near Celilo Falls and Celilo 
Village: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the senate jointly 
concurring), That we, your memorialists, the 
Forty-fourth Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon, hereby do petition and re- 
quest the Congress of the United States of 
America to take the proper steps to imme- 
diately have removed the shacks and filth in 
the present Indian quarter on that certain 
7% acres of Government land at Celilo Vil- 
lage in said county and State, and to have 
properly and adequately constructed, suit- 
able, and appropriate buildings and dwellings 
for the use of said Indians, as well as an 
adequate pure and sanitary water supply; 
also an adequate sewer system and/or sew- 
age-disposal system to take care of each 
building and/or dwelling, as well as prop- 
erly equip rest rooms, containing’ wash 
basins, urinals, toilets, and shower baths, for 
the use of both said Indian village as well 
as the tourists and general public on the 
adjacent Columbia River Highway. 

“Adopted by house April 3, 1947. 

“Adopted by senate April 4, 1947.“ 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 1218. A bill to stimulate volunteer en- 
Ustments in the Regular Military Establish- 
ment of the United States; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 262). 

By Mr. BRICKER, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

S. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution to strength- 
en the common defense and to meet indus- 
trial needs for tin by providing for the 
maintenance of a domestic tin-smelting in- 
dustry; without amendment (Rept. No. 263). 

By Mr. REED, from the Committee on Ja: 
terstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 1297. A bill to extend certain powers ot 
the President under title IIT of the Second 
War Powers Act; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 264). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

S. J. Res. 122. Joint resolution consenting 
to an interstate oil compact to conserve oil 
and gas; without amendment (Rept. No. 
265). 

By Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution to enable 
the President to utilize the appropriations for 
United States participation in the work of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration for meeting administrative 
expenses of United States Government agen- 
cies in connection with United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration liqui- 
dation; without amendment (Rept. No. 266). 

By Mr. TAFT, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. 10586. A bill to amend the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, so as 
to permit adjustment of benefits authorized 
by section 1506 thereof and similar benefits 
extended by governments allied with the 
United States in World War II; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 267); 

S. 1392. A bill to prescribe certain dates 
for the purpose of determining eligibility of 
veterans for vocational rehabilitation, and 
for education, training, guaranty of loans, 
and readjustment allowances under the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 


amended; without amendment (Rept. No. $ 


268); and 

H. R. 2368. A bill to amend paragraph 8 
of part VII, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
as amended, to authorize an appropriation of 
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$3,000,000 as a revolving fund in lieu of 
$1,500,000 now authorized, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 269). 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS ON ACCOUNT OF NONTAXABLE 
FEDERAL LANDS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. CORDON, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, submitted a report of an 
investigation of contributions to local 
governments on account of nontaxable 
Federal lands, which was ordered to be 
printed as Senate Report No. 270. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. LANGER, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


PRINTING OF REPORT ON PAONIA FED- 
ERAL RECLAMATION PROJECT, COLO- 
RADO (S. DOC. NO. 61) 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present a report 
on the Paonia Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, Colorado, by the regional director 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, region 4, 
as concurred in by the Commissioner of 
Reclamation and the Secretary of the 
Interior, and I request that it be printed 
as a Senate document, with an illustra- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a report for the month 
of April 1947, from the chairman of a 
certain committee, in response to Senate 
Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relative to 
persons employed by committees who are 
not full-time employees of the Senate or 
any committee thereof, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM, 
June 1947. 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
name of a person employed by the committee 
who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
April 1947, in compliance with the terms of 
Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 23, 
1944: 

W. Harold Lane to April 18, 1947, 1436 
North Inglewood Arlington, Va,, Bureau of 
Tnternal Revenue; annual salary $7,102.20. 

OWEN BREWSTER, 
Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

John Price Gregg, of Oregon, to be a mem- 
ber of the United States Tariff Commission 
for the term expiring June 16, 1953 (reap- 
pointment). 
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By Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Comm. 

Sundry employees for W in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

By Mr. TAFT, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Sundry candidates for appointment in the 
Regular Corps of the Public Health Service. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

S. 1431. A bill for thé relief of Mrs. Edna 
Mary Jakimowicz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(Mr. BUTLER introduced Senate bill 1432, 
to provide for the sale for domestic use of 
certain fertilizer produced in plants operated 
by the War Department, which was referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER (by request): 

S. 1433. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Temporary National Air Policy 
Board; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 1494. A bill for the relief of Royal C. 
Brown; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1435. A bill to establish a commission to 
determine the competency of members of 
the Crow Indian Tribe; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

(Mr. JENNER introduced Senate Joint Res- 
olution 128, to provide for designation of the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., as the “Thomas Lau Sued- 
hoff Memorial Hospital,” which was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and appears under a separate heading.) 


DOMESTIC USE OF CERTAIN FERTILIZER 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to provide for 
the sale for domestic use of certain fer- 
tilizer produced in plants operated by the 
War Department. 

This bill is designed to help meet the 
urgent needs of American farmers in the 
Middle West and elsewhere for some ad- 
ditional supplies of fertilizer for the cur- 
rent season. 

In my own State of Nebraska the Army 
is at present manufacturing fertilizer, 
and then shipping it thousands of miles 
across land and water to the countries 
occupied by American armed forces. 
At the very same time, there is an urgent 
need for additional fertilizer by the 
farmers of Nebraska and other States. 
The farmers feel that they have pro- 
duced to the limit all during the war and 
have seriously depleted the fertility of 
their soils by doing so. Now they are 
still being asked to continue this maxi- 
mum production to feed the starving 
people of foreign countries, but at the 
same time the fertilizer they must have 
for this production is being taken away 
from them and shipped abroad. 
the war they could understand the ne- 
cessity for doing without. Now the war 
has been over almost 2 years. They 
realize our responsibilities to foreign 
countries; but they feel that they, too, 
should receive some consideration. 

I have taken this problem up with a 
number of Government officials, request- 
ing that some steps be taken to meet this 
pressing need at home. In particular, 
I have suggested that just 1 or 3 
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weeks of the output of the Grand Island, 
Nebr., plant should be made available 
to our farmers. I have pointed out that 
our need is particularly urgent during 
this next month; and I have suggested 
that if we could have a small additional 
supply right now we would gladly agree 
to accepting it on a loan basis with re- 
payment of equivalent quantities to the 
foreign-assistance program later on. Dr. 
Steelman and the others with whom I 
have talked have given me a courteous 
hearing, but have categorically refused 
to accept any of my proposals. 

For that reason, I am introducing this 
bill which would require diversion of only 
2 weeks of the Army output to Ameri- 
can agriculture. I hope it will be pos- 
sible for the bill to receive prompt con- 
sideration. 

There. being no objection, the bill (S. 
1432) to provide for the sale for do- 
mestic use of certain fertilizer produced 
in plants operated by the War Depart- 
ment, introduced by Mr. BuTLER, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


DESIGNATION OF VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION HOSPITAL, FORT WAYNE, 
IND., AS THOMAS LAU SUEDHOFF 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a joint resolution to 
provide for designation of the Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., as the Thomas Lau Suedhoff Me- 
morial Hospital, and I request consent to 
present for appropriate reference and 
to have printed in the Rrecorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the David Parrish Post, 
No. 296, the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Indiana, endorsing the joint 
resolution I have just introduced. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred, and, 
without objection, the resolution will be 
appropriately referred and printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 128) to provide 
for designation of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
as the Thomas Lau Suedhoff Memorial 
Hospital, introduced by Mr. JENNER, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The resolution presented by Mr. 
JENNER was received, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas there is to be established a vet- 
erans’ hospital in Fort Wayne, Allen County, 
Ind., and such hospital will have the status 
of a memorial hospital bearing the name of 
a dead comrade; and 

Whereas this American Legion post be- 
lMeves that said memorial hospital should 
be named after one of Fort Wayne's own 
war dead; and 

Whereas Staff Sgt. Thomas Lau Suedhoff 
died on October 13, 1944, a hero’s death as 
a result of wounds received in combat 
La Region De Lyon while establishing a 
road block on a main highway on the east 
side of the Rhone River near Valence, 
France, and who was many times decorated 
for heroic and meritorious service, and who 
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was the first soldier of World War II from 
Indiana to receive a Bronze Star, and who 
received many other decorations, including 
the Silver Star, Purple Heart, Combat In- 
fantry Badge, Good Conduct Medal, Croix 
de Guerre Bronze Star, Presidential citation 
with extra cluster, and Bronze Arrowhead 
for D-day spearheading in southern France; 
and 

Whereas David Parrish Post, No. 296, the 
American Legion, Department of Indiana, is 
proud to remember Staff Sgt. Thomas Lau 
Suedhoff as a gallant and brave soldier who 
gave everything for his country, and who 
made the supreme sacrifice: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That David Parrish Post, No. 296, 
the American Legion, Department of Indiana, 
go on record recommending that said vet- 
erans’ hospital to be erected in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., be named the Thomas Lau Suedhoff 
Memorial Hospital; 

That a copy of this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this organization and 
that copies be forwarded to Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Indiana. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
AGREEMENTS BETWEEN CARRIERS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. TAYLOR submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 110) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to certain 
agreements between carriers, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENTS OF 
STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE, AND 
JUDICIARY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. GREEN submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 3311) making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, and the Judiciary, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 4, between lines 15 and 16, insert 
a new paragraph as follows: 

“North Atlantic fisheries: For necessary 
expenses of surveys, discussions, and other 
preliminary activities incident to the nego- 
tiation of an international agreement relat- 
ing to conservation of the North Atlantic 
fisheries, $25,000.” 


FLOOD DISASTERS IN THE MISSOURI 
RIVER BASIN 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, during 
the past few days the press of the Nation 
has been graphically describing a flood 
story of stark tragedy, human suffering, 
destruction of property, and destruction 
of the agricultural business, and indus- 
trial life in the great Missouri River 
Basin. Flood disasters in the Missouri 
Valley have been recurring with such 
frequency that we outside the valley take 
the news as a matter of course. We in 
the Congress are not quickened into ac- 
tion as we should be by the tragic report 
which came over the Associated Press 
wire yesterday in the following words: 

HANNIBAL, Mo., June 9.—Spilling over levees 
at several points, the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries surged to record high levels 
and left an estimated 22,240 persons home- 
less in a four-State area. Approximately 26,- 
000 acres of farm land between Wapello, Iowa, 
and St. Louis were under water, and an addi- 
tional 120,000 acres on the Illinois side were 
threatened with inundation. Rail traffic be- 
tween St. Louis and Burlington, Iowa, had 
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been halted, and highways were closed in 
flood areas along the river. * * * The 
American Red Cross had 50 staff workers and 
about 600 volunteers in the flooded area. 


And the following report appears in 
this morning’s paper: 

Sr. Louis, June 11.—The prospect of ad- 
ditional rain in the Missouri River water- 
shed worsened the outlook along the flooding 
river in central Missourl today. * * * 
Army engineers, Government agencies, and 
the Red Cross estimated the Missouri and_ 
the Mississippi already had flooded 1,000,000 
acres in the two States (Missouri and north- 
ern Illinois), adding 5,700 homeless to the 
total of 18,500 driven from their homes by 
other floods in Iowa and Nebraska. Further 
inundation was predicted as the Missouri 
and Mississippi crests moved toward the con- 
fluence of the two rivers about 20 miles north 
of here. 


Mr. President, much is hidden from 
us by this short, terse description of the 
devastating flood now sweeping uncon- 
trolled down the tributaries of the upper 
Mississippi and Missouri, rushing at tor- 
rent speed down the high-diked chan- 
nel of the main river, breaking levees and 
carrying before it human beings, live- 
stock, farm buildings, machinery. pro- 
visions, feed, newly planted crops and 
costly fertilizer, and worst of all, washing 
off the valuable productive topsoil of 
hundreds of thousands of acres, destroy- 
ing the lifetime toil of thousands of good, 
honest, hardworking and frugal Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Let such a report come to us from war- 
ravaged Europe these days, and Con- 
gress would spring into action and send 
aid to the stricken area to meet the ca- 
lamity. But such disaster may come 
again and again to that vast area of the 
Missouri-Mississippi Basin, and the Con- 
gress of the United States and its com- 
mittees, satiated with the propaganda of 
the interests who for years have blocked 
solutions, seem to accept the news as 
relating just another horrifying chap- 
ter in the long history of flood tragedies 
inflicted on that sadly neglected region 
a region which through sound integrated 
planning of river development and flood 
control could be a great, rich, well-bal- 
anced inland empire safe and secure 
from such recurring disasters. 

When we realize that this problem of 
controlling the floods, conserving the soil, 
reclaiming the lands, and developing the 
resources of that area, it is clear that the 
Congress and the Government of the 
United States are collectively responsible 
for providing a program to prevent the 
destruction visited upon our fellow citi- 
zens in the Missouri River Basin. It has 
long been within our power to take the 
necessary steps to make such recurring 
floods impossible. We could have en- 
acted legislation as proposed in the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority bill, S. 1156, and 
its predecessors offered for the past sev- 
eral years, which would have developed 
a unified program of flood control and 
river-basin development for the whole 
Missouri River area. 

Instead, we have deliberately chosen to 
ignore the interrelated character of the 
problem and proceeded in the antiquated 
and discredited piecemeal method of 
divided responsibility. We meet the 
emergencies as they come and have 
no long-range, completely integrated 
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method of treating the river as a single 
entire problem. We order the Army 
engineers to build main-stream dams and 
levees to prevent floods which are largely 
uncontrollable when once they have be- 
gun to rush on down the main river. 
We order the Bureau of Reclamation to 
build upstream dams and carry on irri- 
gation works calculated to store waters 
and use them on the land irrespective 
of the effect of that program on the 
downstream conditions producing floods 
and destruction. But we provide in no 
way for the unification of their efforts. 
No one agency is responsible for really 
effective flood control. That control 
begins away back on the land where each 
drop of water should be controlled and 
utilized, but here the Army engineers 
have no responsibility or authority and 
no professional interest. Neither has 
the Bureau of Reclamation, for that 
agency is not in the business of assist- 
ing farmers to so organize their pattern 


of crops and soil-erosion control as to 


prevent harmful water run-offs. 

Nor can either agency conduct fores- 
tation and reforestation programs which 
are essential to the prevention of floods, 
for this work is the sole responsibility of 
the Department of Agriculture. But 
that Department is hindered in accom- 
plishing these essential purposes by 
meager budgets, and by lack of any com- 
prehensive unified program of action. It 
consequently makes relatively feeble 
thrusts at the land, accomplishing on an 
infinitesimal scale what would have to 
be projected many thousandfold to be 
sufficient to do its part in preventing 
floods. 

But the real reason why floods go on 
unabated, why loss of life and property 
in the Missouri Valley occurs so often, 
is that we have not taken the steps to 
appropriate adequate funds and tie to- 
gether the abilities and resources of these 
several Federal agencies in a unified 
program under a single authority with 
power to reconcile their several inter- 
ests, and combine their diverse activi- 
ties into an effective attack on flood 
control. 7 

I repeat again, no piecemeal methods, 
no emergency attacks on this horrible 
destructive monster, flood, will bring 
raging waters under control. 

Flood-controlled rivers can be the Na- 
tion’s greatest asset. Their full control 
can never be achieved by continuing the 
present program of building dams and 
levees in the main river channel. As 
has been amply proved by the experi- 
ence in the TVA, to control water it is 
essential to start way back from the 
rivers and their main tributaries, up on 
the hills and slopes where the raindrops 
fall. It is there where raindrops exert 
their first influence on the land, where 
they begin to collect to form run-off. 
And it is there that the first important 
steps must be taken to prevent floods, 
to turn these raindrops into benefits to 
mankind. 

Combine a program of land, forest, 
and water conservation with a system of 
check dams on the smaller tributaries 
and multiple-purpose dams on the larg- 
er streams and waters will flow down- 
stream under control, no matter what 
the vagaries of climate and Nature may 
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attempt to dictate. These are sound 
engineering facts I am relating. There 
are Senators in this body today who can 
recall vividly the recurring loss of life 
and property in the seasonal and flash 
floods of the Tennessee Valley, floods 
which were only stopped, and effectively 
stopped for all time, by the development 
of the unified program of resources con- 
servation and flood control ushered in 
with the establishment of the TVA. 

Here is proof positive that periodic 
raging rivers can be controlled by man’s 
action. But this only happened after 
long years of experience with repeated 
failure of piecemeal methods of control 
under the supervision of separate inde- 
pendent and ofttimes conflicting agen- 
cies. That antiquated system was final- 
ly rejected when the Congress acted to 
establish a single and inclusive program 
of river-basin development, under the 
TVA, which has become recognized as 
one of the great achievements of the Na- 
tion to be copied by other countries 
throughout the world. 

Mr. President, we cannot afford any 
longer to go on diking up the Missouri 
River until its stream flows artificially 
higher than the surrounding land, 
trusting to Fate that flood crests of its 
tributaries will not converge at one time 
in the main stream to break these flimsy 
artificial boundaries and spill that great 
river torrent out onto the land, destroy- 
ing prosperous communities along its 

Many hundreds of thousands 
of people live in yearly terror of such an 
eventuality, 

The solution of this problem is clear. 
It has been demonstrated in the TVA. 
For us to sit supinely by, trusting to 
luck and to the hope that the Army 
engineers are on the job and the other 
Federal agencies will cooperate is just a 
share and a delusion. 

The Flood Control Act of 1944 and its 
limited appropriations constitute no real 
remedy for preventing floods in the Mis- 
souri Basin. 

We in the Congress are all too prone to 
pass an act which has a high-sounding 
purpose, declared in its title, and then 
assume that our duty has been dis- 
charged and forever afterward our great 
river systems will be controlled. We 
must realize that the Flood Control Act 
of 1944 failed to control the 1946 floods 
on the Missouri and its tributaries. Nor 
would such floods be eliminated, accord- 
ing to the plans of the Army Engineers, 
even if Congress made all appropriations 
asked for from year to year, until about 
1965. Twenty years more of fear, suf- 
fering, loss of life and property await 
the residents of the Missouri River Basin 
if the plan envisaged in the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 is carried out to com- 
pletion on time. 

What do we have to offer the people 
of that vast region during these next 20 
years—more floods, hitting in unpredict- 
able places without warning? 

The people of the Missouri Valley 
States are not content with that sort of 
an answer to their problem, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Their dissatisfaction with the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 grows as its 
initial pattern unfolds before them. 
Protests from Missouri are mounting 
against the Army engineers’ plan to 
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build a huge dam in the western part of 
the State and flood vast acres of highly 
fertile land. From Kansas comes a re- 
port that the proposed dams are meet- 
ing with marked disfavor from farmers 
and townspeople alike. Nebraska, Iowa, 
and Minnesota show deep concern for 
needed development of hydroelectric 
power not contemplated in the program 
of development under the Flood Con- 
trol Act. The specific projects to be 
launched in both North and South Da- 
kota are opposed by citizens from all 
walks of life who consider them detri- 
mental to the best interests of these 
States. And in Montana, Wyoming, and 
Colorado the regional committee for the 
MVA has exploded the Pick-Sloan plan 
because of its inadequate consideration 
of the headwater storage problems and 
the almost total disregard of forestation 
and land-control problems in the area. 

Mr. President, the initial steps being 
taken to launch the programs of flood 
control proposed in the act of 1944 are 
far too uncertain in their consequences 
for us to permit them to go forward 
without a careful appraisal on the 
ground, where the people themselves 
may be heard, and where the actual and 
proposed installations can be considered 
in relationship to each other. Field 
hearings on flood control and resources 
development proposals are essential to a 
proper understanding of such matters. 

This present flood situation is so 
serious, and is indicative of such future 
hazards for our people, that I am con- 
strained to urge upon this busy Congress 
the necessity of early study of a Missouri 
Valley Authority patterned on the TVA. 

Moreover, the present disastrous floods 
are so widespread in their effects, and so 
symptomatic of even greater imminent 
danger to our people and their property, 
that this Congress should make every 
effort to ascertain all the facts and seek 
immediate and appropriate measures to 
prevent any more floods in the Missouri 
Valley. Accordingly, I am submitting a 
resolution calling upon the Public Works 
Committee, or an appropriate subcom- 
mittee thereof, to proceed at once with 
field investigations and hearings cal- 
culated to produce all the essential facts 
descriptive of the present flood and its 
causes, and the present conditions of the 
Missouri River Basin which may cause 
similar or more serious floods in the un- 
predictable future, together with such 
recommendations for action as will pre- 
vent such fatal occurrences. The resolu- 
tion also urges the formulation of an 
appropriate program of rehabilitation 
whereby these farmers and townspeople 
who have been brought to the brink of 
ruin through no fault of their own shall 
be assisted to reestablish themselves once 
more, as speedily as possible and on 
terms which shall not prove onerous or 
unfair. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit for appropriate reference 
a resolution for the purposes which I 
have outlined. - 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 125) was received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is hereby authorized and 
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directed to conduct a full and complete study 
and investigation with respect to (1) the 
causes of the recent floods in the Missouri 
River Basin and the Mississippi River Basin 
and (2) the extent of the damage to the 
inundated areas and of the injury to the vic- 
tims inflicted by such floods. Such study and 
investigation shall be conducted with a view 
to formulating a program for the prevention 
of the recurrence of such floods and plans 
for the rehabilitation of the areas inundated 
and for the relief of the victims of the floods. 

Src. 2. The committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date the 
results of the study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as to 
necessary legislation as it may deem desir- 
able. 

Sec. 3. In carrying out the study and in- 
vestigation, hearings shall be held in the 
area affected by the floods. For the purpose 
of this resolution, the committee, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to employ upon a temporary basis 
such technical, clerical, and other assistants 
as it deems advisable. The expenses of the 
committee under this resolution, which shall 
not exceed $15,000, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouch- 
ers approved by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in 
connection with my remarks, I ask to 
have printed in the Record a statement 
bearing on this subject recently prepared 
by the American National Red Cross. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


JUNE 11, 1947. 

With thousands homeless as a result of 
floods in the Middle Western States the Amer- 
ican Red Cross has dispatched large num- 
bers of experienced disaster relief workers 
from its area headquarters in St. Louis and 
elsewhere to affected districts so that they 
might augment local Red Cross chapter 
workers and assist in coordinating and di- 
recting relief operations. 

In Missouri where at least 3,200 persons are 
said to be homeless, reports to Red Cross 
indicated that six levees are expected to go. 
These levees are Franklin Island Levee op- 
posite Boonville; the Boone County Levee; 
the Capitol Levee; the Hartsburg Levee; the 
Wainwright Levee; and the Rievaux Levee. 
These are six of the major levees between 
Boonville and St. Charles. Latest reports 
to the Red Cross indicated that the flood crest 
on the Missouri and the floodcrest on the 
Mississippi may converge near Alton, Hl., at 
about the same time but this is as yet by no 
means a definite certainty. 

Flooding of the Grand River, tributary of 
the Missouri, has called forth Red Cross dis- 
aster workers in Livingston County, in addi- 
tion to those in other areas of the State. 

All Red Cross chapters from Boonville to 
Jefferson City have been alerted for possible 
action as has also the St. Charles County 
chapter lying at the confluence of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Rivers. At Boonville 
a crest of 29.3 feet was recorded which is 114 
feet less than in 1944. At the present time 
three Red Cross representatives are making 
a survey of the affected area along the Mis- 
souri and Grand Rivers. The results of this 
survey are not expected to be available until 
tomorrow, Thursday. Reports so far indi- 
cate that approximately 1,000,000 acres have 
been flooded by the Missouri, Mississippi and 
Grand Rivers. Of these approximately half 
are reported to lie between Glasgow and 
Boonville along the Missouri. 

Four counties in eastern Nebraska have 
also been affected by minor floods. They 
are Ashland, Saunders, Cass, and Lancaster. 
Two Red Cross workers have been sent in to 
assist chapter workers in providing food and 
shelter for the homeless and to initiate the 
usual Red Cross post disaster rehabilitation. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I also 
ask that a series of press reports bear- 
ing on the same subject be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
ports were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of June 10, 1947] 


26,000 Acres UNDER WATER—MISSISSIPPI AND 
TRIBUTARIES Drive 22,240 From Homes 


HAnnipat, Mo., June 9,—Spilling over 
levees at several points, the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries surged to record high 
levels and left an estimated 22,240 persons 
homeless in a four-State area. 

Approximately 26,000 acres of farmland be- 
tween Wapello, Iowa, and St. Louis were 
under water, and an additional 120,000 acres 
on the Illinois side were threatened with 
inundation. 

The muddy waters reached into several 
river communities. 

Downstream from St. Louis a further rise 
of up to 5 feet was forecast by the Govern- 
ment Weather Bureau, which added that in 
that area “it will hardly be a major flood 
in the sense of the 1943 and 1944 floods.“ 

Rail traffic between St. Louis and Bur- 
lington, Iowa, had been halted, and highways 
were closed in flood areas along the river. 

United States Army engineers and the 
Coast Guard had every available worker on 
the job, and the American Red Cross had 50 
staff workers and about 600 volunteers in the 
flooded area. 

Water was 8 to 10 feet deep in the village 
of Alexandria, Mo., near the Iowa line, and 
the Coast Guard said a survey from the air 
showed the little town “completely flooded 
with only the rooftops showing.” The resi- 
dents all had been moved out when a levee 
break flooded the community. 

In Hannibal, one block of the main street 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road yards were under water. The Coast 
Guard reported farms flooded under 8 feet of 
water north of Hannibal. 

The Alexandria levee failure eased the 
flood situation at Canton, Mo., somewhat 
and the water was receding after about half 
of the city had been inundated. The mu- 
nicipal light and power plant, still sur- 
rounded by water, continued to operate. 
About 125 persons still were unable to re- 
turn to their homes. 

At Quincy, Ill., where the river reached a 
record stage of 23.6 feet, railroad yards in 
the water-front area were flooded, but the 
town itself, situated on a bluff, was not en- 
dangered. Several persons were forced from 
their homes in South Quincy. 

Col. W. M. Leaf, district Army engineer at 
Rock Island, III., said the Mississippi was 
cresting north of Hannibal but that the dan- 
ger remains great. 

“Our heaviest fight now is to save the levee 
at Pike County, III., across from Hannibal,” 
he said. About 120,000 acres were threat- 
ened with inundation in this area, he said. 


EIGHT LEVEE BREAKS LISTED 


The Army Engineers reported eight levee 
breaks between Wapello, Iowa, and Louisi- 
ana, Mo., as follows: Two at the mouth of 
Iowa River near Wapello, 1,200 acres flooded; 
at St. Francisville, Mo., 1,000 acres; South 
Quincy, II., 5.500 acres; near the mouth of 
the Des Moines River, 11,000 acres; two pri- 
vate levee breaks between Clarksville and 
Annada, Mo., 3,500 acres; and Marion County, 
Mo., 4,000 acres. 

At St. Louis, the midwestern area head- 
quarters of the Red Cross estimated the 
number of persons forced from their homes 
at 2,540 in Nebraska, 2,400 in Missouri, 1,300 
in Illinois, the number of homeless in Iowa, 
where the city of Ottumwa was hard hit, 
was estimated at 16,000. 

The Red Cross said its latest report from 
Nebraska, where several small tributaries of 
the Missouri River in the eastern part of the 
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State overflowed, was that the situation was 
easing in that area. 

The crest of the Missouri River flood, 
farthest west in Missouri, was reported near- 
ing Waverly with a stage of 22.5 feet, 4% 
feet over the banks, 

The Grand River was at 23.6 feet at its 
mouth near Brunswick, Mo., but was reced- 
ing further upstream. 


From the Washington Post of June 12, 1947] 


New FLOODS FEARED AS CRESTS NEAR 
CONFLUENCE OF Two RIVERS 


Sr. Lovis, June 11.—The prospect of addi- 
tional rain in the Missouri River watershed 
worsened the outlook along the flooding 
river in central Missouri today, but the flood 
picture improved gradually in northeastern 
Missouri and northern Illinois. 

Army engineers, Government agencies, and 
the Red Cross estimated the Missouri and 
the Mississippi already had flooded a million 
acres in the two States, adding 5,700 home- 
less to the total of 18,500 driven from their 
homes by other fioods in Iowa and Nebraska. 

Further inundation was predicted as the 
Missouri and Mississippi crests moved toward 
the confluence of the two rivers about 20 
miles north of here. 

The Red Cross reported it had alerted all 
its chapters along the Missouri River be- 
tween the State capital at Jefferson City and 
Boonville 

Further levee breaks were anticipated on 
the Missouri. 

More than a half million acres were under 
water in this area and along tributaries to 
the north but the only evacuations reported 
thus far were 20 families at Glasgow and two 
in Jefferson City. The capitol and other 
public buildings were safe on high ground. 

The Missouri was 7 feet above flood level 
at Boonville, but still a foot below the 1944 
flood peak and had risen only a tenth of a 
foot in 24 hours as the crest approached. 

Federal Meteorologist Harry F. Wahlgren 
said that while the Mississippi probably 
would be 5 feet above flood stage when it 
crests here some time Friday, he did not be- 
lieve the rising waters would cause any great 
amount of damage. 

The Missouri was 4.5 feet above flood stage 
today at St. Charles, Mo., near the point 
where it empties into the Mississippi and it 
was expected to crest a foot and a half high- 
er tomorrow, Wahlgren said. 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY PERSONS REMOVED 


Stages along the Mississippi below St. 
Louis rose steadily and farmers as far away 
as Cairo, II., and Cape Girardeau, Mo., 122 
miles south of here, prepared to evacuate if 
necessary. 

The Red Cross reported 190 persons were 
removed by boats from Kaskaskia and Crane 
islands in the Mississippi below here. 

The Mississippi had dropped a foot in the 
last 24 hours along the 80-mile stretch be- 
low Keokuk, Iowa, where much of the dam- 
age occurred. Alexander, Mo., remained 
completely flooded and parts of Canton and 
Hannibal, Mo., still were under water, but 
the worst was believed past. 


From the Washington Post of June 11, 1947 
FLOODWATERS OF MISSOURI STILL RAMPANT 


HANNIBAL, Mo., June 10.—The Missouri 
River crumbled levees and poured torrents 
of muddy water over hundreds of thousands 
of acres in north central Missouri today, but 
the swollen Mississippi was leveling off in 
the hard-hit sector north of here as its crest 
moved downstream, 

Col. W. E. Potter, district Army engineer 
at Kansas City, estimated in a report tele- 
phoned from Glasgow, Mo., that 1,000,000 
acres had been inundated by the rampant 
Missouri and its tributaries in the rich farm- 
ing district of north central Missouri. 

The midwestern area headquarters of the 
American Red Cross said another 2,200 per- 
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sons had fied their homes in Missouri and 
Illinois, bringing to about 5,700 the number 
of homeless in the 2 States. 

Red Cross officials estimated that 16,000 
persons were homeless in Iowa, bringing the 
three-State total to 21,700. Some of these 
were expected to return to their homes as 
flocd waters receded in the Des Moines River 
valley. 

Meanwhile, lowland residents below the 
confluence of the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers, near Alton, III., were threatened with 
a repetition of the flood of last April. 

In north central Missouri, Colonel Potter 
reported that about 500,000 acres of the 
flooded farm land was in the Glasgow-Boon- 
ville area. He said that only six levees were 
still standing in that area and that five of 
these were expected to break momentarily. 

Five hundred weary workers continued 
their fight to save a 60-mile section of levee 
in Pike County, II., across the Mississippi 
from Hannibal, with more than 100,000 acres 
in danger of going under. The upper sec- 
tion of the dike was reported by Army engi- 
neers to be in a critical condition. 

The muddy waters remained in parts of 
several river towns, including Hannibal, Can- 
ton, and Alexandria, Mo., and the Red Cross 
said the towns of Annada, Mo., and Meyer, 
III., were being evacuated. 

Army engineers reported two new levee fall- 
ures, one at Riverland, Mo., inundating 5,900 
acres and another near Kissinger, Mo., flood- 
ing 2,300 acres, and revised upward to more 
than 39,000 their estimate of the number of 
acres flooded between Wapello, Iowa, and St. 
Louls. 

The Missouri division of health urged 
immunization against typhoid of persons in 
the flood area, and said adequate supplies 
of vaccine were available at local health 


Gitar Lares, ILL., June 7.—Naval Reserve 
units in St. Louis, Quincy, III., and Burling- 
ton, Iowa., were alerted tonight for possible 
flood duty as the Mississippi River neared 
record stages along the eastern borders of 
Iowa and northern Missouri. Vice Adm, G. 
D. Murray, commander of the Ninth Naval 
District, instructed the units to be prepared 
to operate as requested by the commander 
of the second Coast Guard area, St. Louis. 
The One Hundred and Thirty-eighth Infan- 
try of the Missouri National Guard was 
awaiting an alert order from Jefferson City. 


Orrumwa, Iowa, June 7.—Seven persons 
have perished as a result of the Des Moines 
River flood in this southeastern Iowa city 
and more than 16,000 persons have been 
driven from their homes, 

As the river rose to a record high and wa- 
ter swept through second-story windows of 
some homes, Joe Griffin, Red Cross disaster 
chairman here, estimated today that one- 
third of the residents of this city of 32,000 
persons were homeless. 5 

Five persons drowned when their boat was 
smashed in the swift current. Herschel Love- 
less, in charge of flood rescue work, said no 
attempt would be made to recover the un- 
identified bodies until the water recedes. 
Three children and two women were in the 
boat. 

Mrs. Pauline Williamson, 30 years old, died 
of shock and exposure on her way to a hos- 
pital, and Mrs. Charles Saunders, 58, Ottum- 
wa, drowned when she apparently fell down 
in trying to make her way to safe ground. 


About 2,000 persons were stranded during: 


the day, and rescue operations are con- 
tinuing. 

With the power off, part of the business 
section under water and such big plants as 
the John Deere farm equipment and Morrell 
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meat-packing plants flooded, business in this 
industrial city was virtually at a standstill, 

Residents obtained drinking water at Red 
Cross headquarters and various stations about 
the city. 

Electric light service was restored in most 
sections at 8 p. m. more than 20 hours after 
the power plant was flooded. Service was re- 
sumed when electrical crews cleared a short 
circuit in a cable on a dike at the edge of 
the city. 

H. A. Brown, superintendent of the city 
waterworks, said the river would have to drop 
about 8 inches before the city could supply 
its residents with drinking water. 

Enough typhoid vaccine to immunize 2,200 
persons was flown here from Des Moines. 

Nearly every home in a low south side resi- 
dential district was under water, Griffin re- 
ported. 

The flood reached its crest at 20.4 feet, held 
firm for several hours and then began falling. 

In all, 11 lives have been lost in floods in 
Iowa this week. 

There were other stricken areas, too, and 
forecasts of more flooding to come. 


MAJOR FLOOD PREDICTED 


A major flood on the Mississippi River, 
bordering Iowa on the east, was predicted for 
Monday by the Weather Bureau in Des 
Moines. The expected danger spot was the 
stretch from Keokuk, Iowa, to Quincy, Ill., 
and Hannibal, Mo. 

The Mississippi was to reach 
stages of a foot to a foot and a half higher 
than the disastrous 1944 floods. Stages of 
24 to 25 feet were forecast for Quincy and 
Hannibal Monday and Tuesday, and 20 to 
21 feet at Keokuk. 

Already the Mississippi had flooded a third 
of Canton, Mo., and driven at least 600 per- 
sons from their homes, the Red Cross re- 
ported. The stage of 19 feet at. Canton at 
noon was only .65 foot below the record set 
in 1944. Workers began sandbagging the 
municipal light and water plant. 

The Iowa and Mississippi Rivers were rising 
in Iowa and spilling over fertile farm land 
and across the State, on the western border, 
the Missouri and Nishnabotna were flowing 
into Hamburg, Iowa, and over other farm 
lands. 

South of here in Missouri several rivers 
were at record 38-year stages and continuing 
to rise. A man drowned near Bethany, Mo., 
when trying to swim a creek. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVEN SHELTERED AT 
HANNIBAL 

In addition to the approximately 150 fam- 
ilies driven from their homes at Canton, 137 
persons are being sheltered at Hannibal, ac- 
cording to the Red Cross. 

About 630 persons were leaving their homes 
in the face of the flood at Alexandria, Mo., 
in Clark County, north of Canton, as the 
town was ordered evacuated. 

The Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier maintained 
a 99-year record of unbroken service in pub- 
lishing a newspaper with the assistance of 
the Dally Times of Davenport, 100 air miles 
away. 

With electric power paralyzed in the Ot- 
tumwa area, due to floods, the Times received 
special dispatches from Ottumwa by tele- 
phone and over the Iowa Associated Press 
wirephoto network from Courier reporters. 

Pictures were flown to Davenport by plane 
and with those taken from the Associated 
Press network, a four-page edition was print- 
ed on Times presses and flown to the Ottum- 
wa municipal airport. 

The Times and Courier are members of 
the Lee Syndicate. 

NORTHERN MISSOURI STREAMS AT RECORD 

HEIGHTS 

Kansas Crrr, Mo., June 7.—Flood waters 
sent northern Missouri streams to record 
stages today. Chillicothe was almost isolated 
by the rampaging Grand River and other 
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streams in the area, and the Kansas City 
Weather Bureau issued flood warnings for 
residents and farmers along the Missouri 
River from St. Joseph down to the mouth, 

The bureau predicted a stage of 27 feet 
at Boonville by next Tuesday, which prob- 
ably will overflow United States Highway 40 
on the north side of the Boonville bridge. 

Virtually all avenues of approach to Chilli- 
cothe were blocked by flood waters. United 
States highways 36 and 65 which unite south 
of the city, were under water for several miles. 
No busses had left the city since 1:30 a, m. 
this morning. The Wabash Railroad has op- 
erated no trains through the city in 48 Fours. 
Only the Milwaukee Railroad continued to 
operate, 

Hard hit by the floods was Pattonsburg in 
northwest Daviess County. Here the Grand 
River, on the south and Big Creek on the 
north, combined to flood part of the city. 

H. H. Green, Pattonsburg grain man, esti- 
mated 30,000 acres of crop land was flooded. 

Fifty farm families were evacuated from 
their homes in the Pattonsburg area. 

Yellow Creek flooded the water plant at 
Brookfield leaving that city without water. 

Traffic halted by high water east of Brook- 
field was moving late today, although the 
slab was covered with 6 inches of water. 

At Laclede, 22 miles east of Chillicothe, 
the floodwaters of Locust Creek and other 
streams washed out 1,700 feet of track on 
the Burlington Railroad. All traffic has been 
diverted to other lines, 


GIRL SWEPT INTO FLOODWATERS AT KIRKSVILLE 

Emxsvittz, Mo., June 7.—Miss Sarah Ham- 
ilton, 17 years old, of Kirksville, was swept 
into the floodwater of the Charlton River 
last night. 

Miss Hamilton and Miss Leona Ewing, 16, of 
Kirksville, were wading in backwater from the 
fiood 6 miles west of here last night and 
ventured too far. The current caught them 
and swept them from Highway 6. 

Lewis Polovich found Miss Ewing clinging 
to a tree half a mile away an hour later. Miss 
Hamilton's body has not been found. 


Coat CREEK Breaks LEVEE Twice IN ILLINOIS 


BEARDSTOWN, ILL., June 7.—A break in the 
levee of the Coal Creek Drainage and Levee 
District in Schuyler County was repaired to- 
day after heavy rain had opened the breach 
twice in 24 hours, 

Army engineers reported the situation 
under control after the waters of Coal Creek 
had flooded the south flank of the district, 
inundating State Highway 103 near Twin 
Bridges. Waters of the creek, which rose 5 
feet early today, had subsided. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 acres were flooded. 

No THREAT or SERIOUS FLOOD HERE, Says 

WAHLGREN 


The Mississippi River stood at 28.5 feet 
here yesterday, 1.5 feet below flood stage. 
Meteorologist Harry F. Wahlgren said there 
is no threat of a serious flood here, unless 
heavy rains fall during the next few days. 
He doubted that the Mississippi would rise 
much above the 34.5 foot level it reached 
here last month, 

From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 

10, 1947] 

FLOOD RECEDING ON 80-MILE MISSOURI-ILLINOIS 
STRETCH—SLIGHT DECLINE IN RIVER STAGE AT 
HANNIBAL AND QUINCY—EFFORT TO PREVENT 
New BREAK, SAvE 120,000 ACRES 
HANNIBAL, Mo, June 10.—The swirling Mis- 

sissippi River began receding slightly today 

along a flood-ravaged 80-mile stretch in 
eastern Missouri and north central Illinois 
where the evacuation of about 3,500 persons 
ran the number of homeless from high water 
in a four-State midwestern area to more than 
22,000. 
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“The rather long crest” of the Mississippi 
rose slightly overnight from record heights 
reached yesterday but, with a slight fall 
noted today, rivermen and United States 
Army Engineers expressed belief that only 
further rains would aggravate the situation. 

Declines of a fraction of a foot were noted 
in the river stages at Hannibal and Canton, 
Mo., and at Quincy, Il. 

Weather forecasters, while predicting a rise 
of as much as 6 feet at St. Louis and below 
when the crest is reached in that vicinity, 
added, however, that in that area “it will 
hardly be a major flood in the sense of the 
1948 and 1944 floods.” 

With floodwaters now covering 58,000 acres 
in the upper Missouri-Illinois area, following 
overtopping of levees at Kissinger and River- 
ton, Mo., fiooding 8,000 acres of rich farm 
land, volunteers concentrated on the effort to 
save the soaked levee across the river from 
here in Pike county, III. Failure of the levee 
there, Army engineers said, would flood 120,- 
000 acres. 

Evacuees, removing livestock, stored grain 
and household effects, cluttered highways 
along the Illinois side of the river in southern 
Hancock, northern Adams, and Pike counties. 

Red Cross midwestern area headquarters at 
St. Louis estimated 2,400 persons were driven 
from their homes in Missouri and 1,300 in 
Illinois. It placed the homeless from high 
water in Nebraska at 2,540. In Iowa, where 
the city of Ottumwa was hard hit, 16,000 were 
reported forced from their homes. 

Army Engineers and the Coast Guard had 
every available worker on the job in the 
flood area and the Red Cross had 50 staff 
workers and about 600 volunteers aiding the 
homeless, 

Water was 8 to 10 feet deep in the village 
of Alexandria, Mo., near the Iowa line, the 
result of a levee break, and all residents 
have been evacuated. 

In Hannibal, a city of 20,000, the water 
covered 9 blocks of the main street after a 
break last night. Four thousand residents of 
south Hannibal were partly isolated. 

Guests at the Mark Twain and Windsor 
Hotels were rowed to the doorways and 
climbed over the sandbag barricades into the 
lobbies. Main street merchants sandbagged 
their stores and hastily moved their mer- 
chandise to shelves above the highwater 
mark. 

All night long an electric pump pushed 
7,000 gallons of cold water an hour out of the 
Mark Twain Hotel basement. A bellboy in 
rubber boots unloaded luggage. Most of the 
hotel’s employees were at work when the 
levee broke. 

At Canton, Mo., 30 miles upstream, the 
river had reached a stage of 19.92 feet, a 
record. Although half of the town is under 
water and a third of the 2,200 residents are 
homeless, relief work was reported well in 
hand. No trains or busses are operating out 
of the town and only one highway is open. 
Tronically, the ice plant was still running and 
deliveries were being made in dry areas. 

A Riverland district levee, 2 miles north 
of Louisiana, broke yesterday, flocding 3,000 
acres. Sixty families in Louisiana were evac- 
uated. 

Rail traffic between St. Louis and Burling- 
ton, Iowa, remained halted. 

In central Missouri, additional thousands 
of acres of cropland were inundated as flood- 
waters of the Grand and Chariton Rivers 
joined the Missouri River. One levee broke 
above Boonville yesterday, flooding 5,000 
acres. of bottom land, and others were ex- 
pected to fail. Missouri highway patrol 
closed United States Highway 40 at Boon- 
ville. 

The Grand and Chariton Rivers fell from 
1 to 2 feet overnight, while the crest of 
the Missouri River flocd passed Boonville 
this morning, the weather bureau in Kansas 
City reported. 

The stage at Boonville was 28.3 or 7.3 feet 
above flood level and was expected to remain 
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stationary there for about 24 hours. This 
compared with a crest there of about 30 feet 
in the 1944 flood. 

Jefferson City, farther down the Missouri 
River, had a stage of 26.2 or 3.2 above flood 
level. A crest of 28.5 or 29 feet was forecast 
for tonight. At Hermann the stage was 24.2 
with a top of 27 feet predicted for Thursday. 

On the Grand River, the stage at Chilli- 
cothe was 29.5, a drop of nearly 2 feet in the 
last 24 hours. At Sumner the stage was 35.6, 
also a fall of about 2 feet. At Brunswick, 
near the mouth of the Grand, the stage was 
23.4, a drop of 2 feet. 

The Missouri Division of Health urged im- 
munization against typhoid of residents in 
the flooded areas and reported that ample 
supplies of vaccine have been supplied to 
local health officers or to special clinics set 
up in threatened communities. 

The State highway patrol, meanwhile, stood 
ready to fly food or medicines to any point 
in need of aid. Col. Hugh H. Waggoner 
said the patrol's two planes would answer 
any emergency calls. 


ILLINOIS LEGISLATURE Is ASKED FOR $2,000,000 
FLOOD RELIEF 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 10.—The Illinois 
Legislature was asked yesterday to provide 
$2,000,000 for emergency flood relief in the 
State. 

The bill, introduced by Senator Frank 
Dick (Republican), Quincy, would make the 
funds available for prevention and suppres- 
sion of disease in the flood areas; repairing 
highways, bridges, and State-owned build- 
ings damaged by floods, and for advancing 
money to drainage and levee districts to 
enable them to acquire rights-of-way for 
repairing and rebuilding existing levees. 

The bill was referred to the senate appro- 
priations committee, which set a hearing for 
this afternoon. 

VALLEY RESIDENTS URGE COMPLETION OF 

LEVEE PROJECTS 


WASHINGTON, June 10.—A House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee yesterday heard 
Mississippi Valley residents urge early com- 
pletion of main-line Mississippi levees and 
increased bank stabilization to protect a 
$500,000,000 Government investment in lev- 
ees, They asked for funds to complete the 
last 30 percent of a lower Mississippi fiood- 
control project started in 1928. 


ADDRESS BY FLEET ADMIRAL NIMITZ, 
RECORD OF VICE ADM. C. H. McMOR- 
RIS, AND LIST OF NAVAL VESSELS 
NAMED FOR ALABAMIANS 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an address de- 
livered by Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, 
United States Navy, at the graduation exer- 
cises of the University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., on June 9, 1947; a summary of 
the record of Vice Adm. Charles H. McMorris, 
United States Navy; and a list of ships in the 
Navy named for Alabamians; which appear 
in the Appendix.] 


IMPLICATIONS OF INVASION OF SIN- 
KIANG—EDITORIAL FROM THE WASH- 
INGTON NEWS 


Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Choice of Doctrines,” from the 
Washington Daily News of June 12, 1947, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM ON 
TRIAL—ADDRESS BY GEORGE W. ROCH- 
ESTER 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD a radio address 
entitled “American Economic System on 
Trial Against Russian,” delivered by George 
W. Rochester on April 28, 1947, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
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DEVELOPMENT OF COLUMBIA BASIN 
WATER RESOURCES 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Theron D. Weaver, Chair- 
man of the Columbia Basin Interagency 
Committee on May 29, 1947, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION— 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp three edito- 
rials dealing with Federal aid to education, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


POSTMASTER OF HARTFORD, CONN.— 
EDITORIAL FROM HARTFORD TIMES 


Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Dillon Fills the Bill,” from the 
Hartford Times of June 6, 1947, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


SUPPLEMENTARY ANALYSIS OF LABOR 
BILL AS PASSED 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in the 
course of the debate on the conference 
agreement on H. R. 3020 a number of 
arguments directed at specific provisions 
of the bill were made on the floor which 
were not justified by either the text of 
the bill or the background of statutes 
and decisions against which it was writ- 
ten. In addition, numerous completely 
erroneous statements were made with 
respect to the effect of certain portions 
of the bill. In order to make clear the 
legislative intent, I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD last Thursday an 
analysis of its provisions. As I stated at 
the close of debate on Friday, I consider 
it advisable to supplement that analysis 
to cover some additional subjects and to 
orreri mistaken statements made on the 

oor. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks a supplementary 
analysis. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Section 2 (2): One amendment to the Wag- 
ner Act which was adopted in conference ex- 
cludes Federal Reserve banks from coverage 
of the statute. The objection has been made 
to this provision that there was no more 
reason for exempting Federal Reserve banks 
than national banks. It seems a complete 
answer to say that Federal Reserve banks are 
essentially public in character and are oper- 
ated for public or governmental purposes, 
They issue the currency. They are the in- 
struments of the Government's open-market 
policy in purchasing and selling Government 
bonds. All of their operations are under the 
supervision of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, who are appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, and the compensation of all of the 
Officers and employees of the member banks 
are subject to the Board’s approval. Conse- 
quently, these member banks are prevented 
by law from making any binding collective 
agreement with representatives or their em- 
ployees on the most controversial topic of 
collective bargaining, namely, wages, since a 
determination of the wage scale is reserved 
by law to the United States Government. 

Section 2 (2), 2 (13), and 301 (e): The 
conference agreement in defining the term 
employer struck out the vague phrase in the 
Wagner Act “anyone acting in the interest of 
an employer” and inserted in lieu thereof the 
word “agent.” The term agent is defined in 
section 2 (13) and section 301 (e), since it is 
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used throughout the unfair labor practice 
sections of title I and in sections 301 and 303 
of title III. In defining the term the confer- 
ence amendment reads “the question of 
whether the specific acts performed were ac- 
tually authorized or subsequently ratified 
shall not be controlling.” This restores the 
law of agency as it has been developed at 
common law. 

These amendments are criticized in one 
breath as imposing too harsh a liability 
upon unions for the acts of their officers or 
representatives and as too mild with re- 
spect to the liability of employers for the 
acts of their managerial and supervisory per- 
sonnel. Of course, the definition applies 
equally in the responsibility imputed to both 
employers and labor organizations for the 
acts of their officers or representatives in the 
scope of their employment. 

It is true that this definition was writ- 
ten to avoid the construction which the Su- 
preme Court in the recent case of United 
States against United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters placed upon section 6 of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act which exempts organiza- 
tions from liability for illegal acts commit- 
ted in labor disputes unless proof of actual 
instigation, participation, or ratification can 
be shown. The construction the Supreme 
Court placed on this special exemption was 
so broad that Mr. Justice Frankfurter, speak- 
ing for the dissenting minority, pointed out 
that all unions need do in the future to 
escape liability for the illegal actions of their 
Officers is simply to pass a standing resolu- 
tion disclaiming such responsibility. The 
conferees agreed that the ordinary law of 
agency should apply to employer and union 
representatives. Consequently, when a su- 
pervisor acting in his capacity as such, en- 
gages in intimidating conduct or illegal ac- 
tion with respect to employees or labor or- 
ganizers his conduct can be imputed to his 
employer regardless of whether or not the 
company officials approved or were even aware 
of his actions. Similarly union business 
agents or stewards, acting in their capacity 
of union officers, may make their union guilty 
of an unfair-labor practice when they en- 
gage in conduct made an unfair-labor prac- 

- tice in the bill, even though no formal ac- 
tion has been taken by the union to author- 
ize or approve such conduct. 

Section 3 (d): In order to make an effec- 
tive separation between the judicial and 
prosecuting functions of the Board and yet 
avoid the cumbersome device of establishing 
a new independent agency in the executive 
branch of the Government, the conferees 
created the office of general counsel of the 
Board, to be filled by appointment of the 
President, subject to Senate confirmation. 
We invested in this office final authority to 
issue complaints, prosecute them before the 
Board, and supervise the field investigating 
and trial personnel. It is asserted that this 
is inconsistent with the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act and that it places a tremendous 
amount of unreviewable power in the hands 
of a single official. 

The Board itself has been sensitive to the 
reproach that it acts as judge, jury, and 
prosecutor, and in recent years has promul- 
gated regulations which have delegated the 
power of issuing complaints to the various 
regional directors. Presumably the Gen- 
eral Counsel would keep these regulations 
in effect, except that the regional direc- 
tors would act pursuant to his general in- 
structions rather than those of the Board. 
The present regulations permit a person ag- 
grieved by the refusal of a regional director 
to issue a complaint to appeal the matter 
to Washington. This is not an adversary 
proceeding but simply a review, based upon 
the confidential report of the field staff 
which conducted the investigation. Pre- 
sumably, under the conference agreement 
such appeals would be routed to the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s office rather than to the Board. 
The assumption that the Board itself pres- 
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ently reviews these appeals, however, is ut- 
terly erroneous. According to the testimony 
of the chairman of the Board these appeals 
are considered by an anonymous committee 
of subordinate employees. What the con- 
ference amendment does is simply to trans- 
fer this “vast and unreviewable power” from 
this anonymous little group to a statutory 
officer responsible to the President and to 
the Congress. So far as having unfettered 
discretion is concerned he, of course, must 
respect the rules of decision of the Board 
and of the courts. In this respect his func- 
tion is like that of the Attorney General of 
the United States or a State attorney gen- 


eral. 

Section 7. In this section guaranteeing the 
right of employees to self-organization, to 
bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing, and to engage in con- 
certed activities, there has been inserted the 
language “and shall also have the right to 
refrain from any and all of such activities 
+ * ” It is contended that the inclu- 
sion of the new language destroys collective 
bargaining and legalizes the device of the 
yellow-dog contract. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. There is similar lan- 
guage in the Norris-La Guardia Act, a stat- 
ute outlawing the yellow-dog contract. 
Moreover, the Board itself has held that a 
right to refrain from the exercise of the 
rights guaranteed in section 7 was always 
implicit in the Wagner Act. (See Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., 66 NLRB 1083.) The 
new language therefore, merely makes man- 
datory an interpretation which the Board 
itself had already arrived at administra- 
tively. The reason for its inclusion was that 
similar language had appeared in the House 
bill and since section 8 (b) (1) of the Senate 
bill, which was retained by the conferees, 
made it an unfair labor practice for labor 
organizations to restrain or coerce employees 
in the rights gauranteed them in section 7, 
the House conferees insisted that there be 
express language in section 7 which would 
make the prohibition contained in section 
8 (b) (1) apply to coercive acts of unions 
against employees who did not wish to join 
or did not care to participate in a strike or 
a picket line, 

Section 8 (a) (3): Criticism of this section 
has not been directed at any amendment 
made by the conferees, but to a proviso of 
both the Senate and House bills, It is argued 
that the requirement of “a majority of the 
employees eligible to vote” rather than a ma- 
jority of those voting creates insurmountable 
difficulties in obtaining a contract requiring 
compulsory union membership. Elections 
conducted by the Board differ from political 
elections in that ordinarily they are con- 
ducted on company time and property. she 
employees’ alternative is to go to the poll or 
continue at work. An average of over 90 per- 
cent of the eligible employees participate in 
such elections and a 100-percent vote is not 
unusual, 

Section 8 (b) (4), relating to illegal strikes 
and boycotts, was amended in conference by 
striking out the words “for the purpose of” 
and inserting the clause “where an object 
thereof is.” Obviously the intent of the con- 
ferees was to close any loophole which would 
prevent the Board from being blocked in giv- 
ing relief against such illegal activities simply 
because one of the purposes of such strikes 
might have been lawful. It has been asserted 
on the Senate floor, however, that if even one 
of the strikers had an improper motive he 
would thereby make the union liable for an 
unfair labor practice and to an action for 
damages brought by the employer, even 
though the demands made upon the employer 
were perfectly lawful. This is a ridiculous 
construction. In any strike an employer is 
informed as to what demands he must sub- 
mit in order to get the strikers to return to 
their work. Consequently, the strikers can- 
not ask him to do anything which would 
achieve the objectives prohibited by this sec- 
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tion. The hidden motives of the union or 
the employees would be immaterial. 

Section 8 (b) (5). Initiation fees: This 
section was taken in part from the House bill 


and makes it an unfair labor practice for a 


union to charge excessive or discriminatory 
initiation fees with respect to employees cov- 
ered by a compulsory union membership 
agreement. It has been argued that the 
effect of this section is to give the Board vast 
discretion in regulating the dues and initia- 
tion fees of all labor organizations and there- 
by putting the Government in charge of the 
internal affairs of unions, The express lan- 
guage of this subsection shows how un- 
founded such an argument is, for it is only in 
cases in which the employees affected are 
covered by union-shop or maintenanc.-of- 
membership agreements that the Board has 
any jurisdiction. Even then it is limited to 
initiation fees and does not cover dues, It 
was the opinion of the conferees that unless 
such a provision was inserted, the restrictions 
on the union shop in section 8 (3) could be 
easily circumvented. 

Section 8 (b) (6): This is a section taken 
from the elaborate prohibitions in the House 
bill with respect to featherbedding. All that 
it does is to make it an unfair labor practice 
to cause or attempt to cause employers to 
pay money in the nature of an exaction for 
services which are not performed or not to 
be performed. A number of Senators have 
contended that this means that union re- 
quests for payment to employees of wages for 
lunch and rest periods or for waiting periods 
when machinery is being repaired will be 
illegal. It has also been stated that it would 
be a breach of this section for employees who 
are asked to report for work so as to be avail- 
able as a relief squad in the event of emer- 
gency or need, to demand any money for 
their time. Of course this section does not 
affect such industrial practices, as such activi- 
ties are done at an employer’s request and 
for valuable consideration incident to the 
employment itself. The use of the words 
“in the nature of an exaction" make it quite 
clear that what is prohibited is extortion by 
labor organizations or thelr agents in lieu 
of providing services which an employer does 
not want. 

Section 8 (c). Free speech: During the 
conference the provisions in the Senate bill 
relating to the right of free speech were re- 
written to conform to the House bill so that 
this subsection now reads as follows: “(c) 
The expressing of any views, argument, or 
opinion, or the dissemination thereof, 
whether in written, printed, graphic, or visual 
form, shall not constitute or be evidence of 
an unfair labor practice under any of the 
provisions of this act, if such expression 
contains no threat of reprisal or force or 
promise of benefit.” 

Several Senators have assailed this section 
on the ground that the words “shall not 
contribute or be evidence of an unfair labor 
practice” would prevent the Board from ap- 
plying ordinary rules of evidence in unfair 
labor practice cases. The purpose of the 
conferees, as said in the statement I placed 
in the Record at the opening of the debate, 
was to make it clear that the Board is not 
to construe utterances containing neither 
threats nor promises of benefit as an unfair 
labor practice standing alone or as making 
some act which would otherwise be legal an 
unfair labor practice. The conferees had in 
mind a number of Board decisions in which 
because of the fact that an employer has 
at some time committed an unfair labor 
practice a speech by him, innocuous in it- 
self, has been held not to be privileged. The 
conferees did not believe that past miscon- 
duct should deprive either employers or labor 
organizations of the privilege of exercising 
constitutional rights. There have also been 
a number of decisions by the Board in which 
discharges of employees, even though there 
was no evidence in the surrounding circum- 
stances of discrimination, have been deemed 
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unfair labor practices simply because at one 
time or another the employer has expresssed 
himself as not in favor of unionization of 
his employees. The object of this section, 
therefore, is to make it clear that decisions 
of this sort cannot be made under the con- 
ference bill. 

It has been argued, however, that the pro- 
hibition against using expressions of opin- 
ion as evidence goes much further than the 
rules with respect to admissibility in a crimi- 
nal or civil trial. Senators making this argu- 
ment overlook the fact that the privilege of 
this subsection is limited to expression of 
“views, arguments, or opinion.” It has no 
application to statements which are acts in 
themselves or contain directions or instruc- 
tions. These, of course, could be deemed 
admissions and hence competent under the 
well-recognized exception to the hearsay 
rule. 

Numerous comparisons with criminal and 
civil trials have been made. Consider a more 
exact comparison. A man is on trial for sell- 
ing liquor illegally. The fact that he had 
argued against adoption of the Volstead Act 
would scarcely be permitted to be used in 
evidence against him, In a murder trial in 
which defendant is accused of killing a Re- 
publican Senator his political views or opin- 
ions would not be competent testimony. Yet 
the Board has permitted employers’ expres- 
sions of opinion on unionism to be used to 
sustain the theory that he was guilty of 
violations of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

Section 8 (b) (4) (D): In the conference 
the paragraph making strikes to bring about 
the assignment of work tasks to a particular 
labor organization was amended to read as 
follows: “* * œ forcing or requiring any 
employer to assign particular work to em- 
ployees in a particular labor organization or 
a particular trade, craft or class rather than 
to employees in another labor organization 
or in another trade, craft, or class.” It is 
contended that the addition of the condition 
“another trade, craft, or class“ has trans- 
formed this subsection into what started to 
be a prohibition of jurisdictional strikes into 
@ prohibition preventing one union from 
striking even though no other union was in 
the picture. I have no hesitation in saying 
that this subsection applies not only to strikes 
over the assignment of particular work to 
one union rather than another, but also to 
the assignment of work to one union rather 
than another group of employees. It is sub- 
mitted, however, that this is not a proper 
criticism of this section since under the 
Labor Relations Act at the present time an 
employer would be violating subsection 8 (3) 
if he discharged or discriminated against 
some employees merely to provide work to 
members of a union. Under existing law, 
employers have no right to accede to such 
union demands unless there is a closed or 
union-shop agreement in effect. If an em- 
ployer discriminates in the assignment of 
work so as to encourage a non-union group 
by assigning them work which properly 
should be performed by union employees, it 
would be an unfair labor practice under the 
provisions of existing law and the confer- 
ence bill. In other words all that this amend- 
ment to the Senate bill does is to make it 
illegal for unions to coerce employers into 
doing something which an employer is al- 
ready prevented from doing by the operation 
of section 8 (3) of the present Wagner Act. 

Section 8 (d): The amendment to this sub- 
section providing that the duty to bargain 
collectively should not be construed as re- 
quiring either party to discuss or agree to any 
modification of the terms of a contract if such 
modification is to become effective before the 
contract may be reopened has been construed 
on the floor to mean “parties will be bound 
by contract without an opportunity for fur- 
ther collective bargaining.” The provision 
has no such effect. It merely provides that 
either party to a contract may refuse to 
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change its terms or discuss such a change to 
take effect during the life thereof without 
being guilty of an unfair labor practice. Par- 
ties may meet and discuss the meaning of the 
terms of their contract and may agree to 
modifications on change of circumstances, 
but it is not mandatory that they do so. 

Section 9 (C) (4): The conferees dropped 
from this section a provision authorizing pre- 
hearing elections. That omission has brought 
forth the charge that we have thereby greatly 
impeded the Board in its disposition of rep- 
resentation matters. We have not changed 
the words of existing law providing a hear- 
ing in every case unless waived by stipulation 
of the parties. It is the function of hearings 
in representation cases to determine whether 
an election may properly be held at the time; 
and if so, to decide questions of unit and 
eligibility to vote. During the last year the 
Board has tried out a device of holding the 
election first and then providing the hearing 
to which the parties were entitled by law. 
Since its use has been confined to an incon- 
sequential percentage of cases, and more 
often than not a subsequent hearing was 
still necessary and because the House con- 
ferees strenuously objected to its continu- 
ance it was omitted from the bill. 

Section 9 (C) (5): This amendment was 
contained in the House bill. It overrules the 
“extent of organization” theory sometimes 
used by the Board in determining appropriate 
units. Opponents of the bill have stated 
that it prevents the establishment of small 
operational units and effectively prevents or- 
ganization of public utilities insurance com- 
panies and other businesses whose operations 
are widespread. It is sufficient answer to say 
that the Board has evolved numerous tests to 
determine appropriate units, such as com- 
munity of interest of employees involved, ex- 
tent of common supervision, interchange of 
employees, geographical considerations, etc., 
any one of which may justify the finding of 
a small unit. The extent-of-organization 
theory has been used where all valid tests 
fail to give the union what it desires and 
represents a surrender by the Board of its 
duty to determine appropriate units. Its use 
has been particularly bad where another 
union comes in and organizes the remainder 
of the unit which results in the establish- 
ment of two inappropriate units. 

Section 9 (h): This provision making the 
filing of affidavits with respect to Communist 
Party affiliation by its officers a condition 
precedent to use of the processes of the 
Board has been criticized as creating endless 
delays. It was to prevent such delays that 
this provision was amended by the confer- 
ees. Under both the Senate and House bills 
the Board’s certification proceedings could 
have been infinitely delayed while it investi- 
gated and determined Communist Party af- 
filiation. Under the amendment an affidavit 
is sufficient for the Board’s purpose and there 
is no delay unless an officer of the moving 
union refuses to file the affidavit required. 

Section 10 (b): The conferees amended 
this section to require that proceedings be- 
fore the Board be conducted, so far as prac- 
ticable, in accordance with the rules of evi- 
dence applicable in the United States district 
courts. This provision has been attacked as 
one completely strait-jacketing administra- 
tive procedure. As I stated on the floor, this 
is more a preventive measure than one to cure 
existing abuses. The Board's earlier habit of 
accepting literally anything into the record 
was indefensible. I am informed that now 
the trial examiners conduct their hearings 
pretty much in conformity with the practice 
of the courts in the locality where the hear- 
ing is being held. Then, too, the limitation 
“so far as practicable” gives to the trial ex- 
aminer considerable discretion as to how 
closely he will apply the rules of evidence. 

Section 10 (c): In an effort to lessen the 
work load of the Board and facilitate its dis- 
position of cases this subsection was amend- 
ed to give finality to recommended orders of 
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trial examiners without Board review if no 
exceptions were taken within 20 days. It 
has been stated that this permits an unsue- 
cessful litigant to stand idly by while an 
erroneous report of a trial examiner becomes 
the order of the Board and then embarrass 
the Board when the case goes into the courts 
for enforcement. Several checks would pre- 
vent this happening. Section 10 (c) pro- 
vies, No objection that has not been urged 
before the Board, its member, agent, or 
agency, shall be considered by the court.” 
In addition, the attorney trying the case 
would presumably file exceptions to such a 
report and the General Counsel in any event 
would not go forward with enforcement if 
the order was erroneous. 

Section 11: It has been stated that in 
modifying the procedure for obtaining a sub- 
pena we have dispensed with the require- 
ments of materiality and relevancy. Such 
statements ignore the remainder of para- 
graph (1) which provides that the Board 
shall revoke its subpena on a motion to quash 
if the evidence required is not relevant or not 
described with sufficient particularity. 

Section 206: In the Senate bill the injunc- 
tion procedures created in national emergen- 
cies became applicable in a strike affecting 
substantially an entire industry. In confer- 
ence this was amended to read, “affecting an 
industry or a substantial part thereof.” The 
statement has been made that this amend- 
ment would subject a strike of the employees 
of one automobile manufacturing company 
to an injunction. Here again the speaker 
ignored the remainder of the paragraph 
which imposes the additional requirement 
that such strike imperil the national health 
or safety, a condition which, it is anticipated, 
will not often occur. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
OTTAWA ON ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in his 
speech in Ottawa yesterday Mr. Truman 
Said: 


Gratifying as the volume of our trade now 
is, it is capable of even further expansion 
to our mutual benefit. Some of our great- 
est assets are still to be developed to the 
maximum. I am thinking of one particu- 
larly that holds tremendous possibilities, the 
magnificent St. Lawrence-Great Lakes sys- 
tem, which we share and which we must 
develop together. 

The St. Lawrence project stirs the imagi- 
nation of men long accustomed to majestic 
distances and epic undertakings. The pro- 
posal for taking electric power from the river 
and bringing ocean shipping 2,400 miles in- 
land, to tap the fertile heart of our conti- 
nent, is economically sound and strategically 
important. 

When this program is carried out, the 
waterway that is part of our boundary will 
more than ever unite our two countries. It 
will stimulate our economies to new growth 
and will speed the flow of trade. 


This enunciation of President Truman 
should stir our country to do its part 
without delay. As the President says, 
the St. Lawrence River project “is eco- 
nomically sound and strategically im- 
portant.” This assertion is supported by 
the greatest men of this country, men 
who have a broad outlook on national 
and international affairs, and are not 
restrained by the charge of self-interest 
or provincialism being presented. Only 
2 weeks ago ex-President Hoover and 
Secretary of State George Marshall 
urged the development of this great 
waterway for the same reasons that 
President Truman urged it at Ottawa 
yesterday. 
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Already the northeastern section of the 
United States and the southeastern 
area of Canada are experiencing an 
acute shortage of electric energy. Many 
lines of industry cannot expand because 
power is not available, while the great 
middle area of the continent, the great- 
est agricultural region in the whole 
world, is producing ever-increasing crops 
of grain which cannot be moved eco- 
nomically because existing facilities are 
hopelessly inadequate to meet the needs. 
Our American economy calls desperately 
for more power and for more adequate 
transportation, and yet here and there 
we still find men of little vision work- 
ing to prevent developments which will 
make America greater and stronger and 
more secure. How long, Mr. President, 
will we let them block the economic ex- 
pansion of our Nation? How long will 
we let them jeopardize our security in 
the event of war? Is it not about time 
for the Congress to assert itself to see 
that the needs of the whole country 
come first? Let us sweep aside the ob- 
jections of the myopic obstructionists, 
and authorize the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway without further 
delay. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Vermont, 
my esteemed colleague, whether serv- 

-ice to the needs of the entire Nation is 

not the objective of the St. Lawrence 
project, which not only President Tru- 
man and President Roosevelt, but all 
Republican Presidents in recent years 
have favored? Is not that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true. 

Mr. TOBEY. I point out to my col- 
league that the forces that are trying 
to strangle and kill and put out of busi- 
ness the successful carrying out of the 
St. Lawrence seaway find a deadly 
parallel in the corporate forces that are 
trying to put through the so-called Bul- 
winkle bill. Is not that true? 

Mr. AIKEN. In many instances I 
think they are interlocking interests. 

Mr. TOBEY. Of course they are. 


SUGGESTED VETO OF LABOR BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the body of the Recorp a statement by 
George W. Taylor and a statement by 
William H. Davis, Chairman and former 
Chairman of the War Labor Board, re- 
spectively, urging a Presidential veto of 
the Taft-Hartley bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

From the newspaper PM for June 11, 1947] 
Two Ex-WLB CxHrers URrGE TAFT-HARTLEY 
VETO 

Two former chairmen of the War Labor 
Board today join other former public mem- 
bers of the WLB in denouncing the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Bill now awaiting President 
Truman's signature or veto. 

Yesterday PM printed exclusive statements 
from Lloyd K. Garrison, Frank P. Graham, 
Edwin E. Witte, Nathan P. Feinsinger, and 
Senator Wayne L. Morse. These men were 
members of the small group of WLB public 
members who held the balance of power be- 
tween labor and management in framing a 
successful wartime industrial relations 
policy. Unanimously they branded the Taft- 
Hartley bill unworkable, inequitable, and un- 
sound, 
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William H. Davis and George W. Taylor 
served successively as Chairman of the 
WLB from January 1942 until after VJ-day. 
They had great responsibilities and unparel- 
leled experience in industrial relations during 
the war. Their statements on the labor bill, 
written expressly for PM, are printed below. 


GEORGE W. TAYLOR, PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


“The fabor-management bill of 1947 has 
been characterized as antilabor. Anyone 
who takes a position against it on the ground 
that it is merely antilabor is due for a rude 
awakening. 

“Labor relations in this country have been 
anchored in collective bargaining, which 
presupposes that the working out of employ- 
ment conditions is a private matter between 
unions and management. 

“The bill says that its ‘purpose and policy 
are to prescribe the legitimate rights of both 
employees and employers in their relations 
affecting commerce, to provide orderly and 
peaceful procedures for preventing the inter- 
ference by either with the legitimate rights 
of the other, to protect the rights of individ- 
ual employees in their relations with labor 
organizations * * to define and pre- 
scribe practices on the part of labor and 
management which affect commerce, and to 
protect the rights of the public.’ 

“I don't believe that we have to look to 
government to interject itself to direct labor 
and management in resolving the issues be- 
tween them. I believe they are perfectly able 
to work out their own affairs without Gov- 
ernment direction. For a long time we have 
tried to apply the principle of free collective 

„and with great success. This bill 
substitutes Government-managed collective 
bargaining. I am not willing to accept Gov- 
ernment-managed bargaining because I, for 
one, do not propose to sell democracy short.” 

WILLIAM H. DAVIS, ATTORNEY 

“I have read the comments on the Taft- 
Hartley bill by the public members associated 
with me on the War Labor Board as they ap- 
pear in this morning's PM. I agree with 
them that the Taft-Hartley bill, if it becomes 
law, will be on the whole a handicap to good 
management-labor relations and detrimental 
to the national welfare. 

“Wherever it goes in any significant way 
beyond the recommendations made by the 
President in his message of last January, the 
bill reflects a yearning to go backward to con- 
ditions of the roaring but disastrous thirties. 
The fact is, however, that when we discov- 
ered how to release the energy of the atom, 
we blew up our bridges behind us. There is 
no road back to those good old days. We 
have to go forward. 

“I think all of the objections to the Taft- 
Hartley bill made by my conferees on the 
War Labor Board are sound. The most dis- 
turbing of these all, in my opinion, is that 
the bill gives no real answer to the question: 
What shall we do about strikes that endanger 
the national welfare? This lack is correctly 
expressed by Mr. Garrison, in Tuesday's PM, 
when he points out that the bill ties the 
hands of Government in such cases, and that 
its provisions would be no good, for instance, 
in an emergency created by a strike in the 
bituminous-coal mines.“ 


EFFECTS OF PASSAGE OF LABOR BILL 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have a 
communication which is not very long, 
which I should like to read, and then I 
have an observation which I should like 
to make. 

This is a letter dated June 12, 1947. 
It reads as follows: 

CIO MARITIME COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1947. 
The Honorable CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR Pepper: Maritime workers 

have followed with deep interest the out- 
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standing fight you have waged in behalf of 
all American workers. In your statements 
in opposition to the Taft-Hartley bill you 
pointed out the effect of the passage of this 
legislation would have upon the living stand- 
ards, working conditions, and union rights 
of American workers. 

It was clear to us, with our contracts ex- 
piring June 15, that the first impact of this 
legislation would be felt in the maritime 
industry. As you recall, during the month 
of June in 1946, the maritime industry faced 
a national shut-down because of the stalling 
of the employers and it was only the threat 
of a strike and the intercession of certain 
Government agencies that prevented this. 
The history of collective bargaining in the 
maritime industry is replete with evidence 
that the shipowners just do not believe in 
collective bargaining. 

In the current negotiations we have been 
faced with the same medieval attitude with 
something new added. Under the shadow of 
the Taft-Hartley bill even the pretense of 
collective bargaining has disappeared. 

Our contracts have been open for renego- 
tiation since the early part of May. Despite 
strenuous efforts on the part of the unions 
to conclude a new contract, the shipowners 
have engaged in the most blatant kind of 
stalling and have made quite clear their in- 
tention of prolonging negotiations indefi- 
nitely without any effort to really bargain. 
At the present time, although only 3 days 
remain before the expiration of the contracts, 
the employers are still refusing to bargain on 
the reasonable demands of the unions. In 
an earnest desire to conclude the contracts 
before the dead line, the unions have pro- 
Posed night and day negotiations. The ship- 
owners refused this request. 

We are trying to negotiate with a group of 
employers who currently enjoy the most prof- 
itable years in maritime history. As Under 
Secretary of State Will Clayton recently told 
a congressional committee, the shipping 
companies are making enormous profits, un- 
heard of profits in peacetime * » I tell 
you they are making plenty of money and 
they are not complaining on that score. They 
would be laughed out of court if they should.” 

This confirms the truth of your statements 
during the debate on the Taft-Hartley bill, 
that totally apart from the punitive provi- 
sions, the bill is a complete barrier to real 
collective bargaining. 

. * * . . 

We are informing you of this situation be- 
cause it so clearly illustrates that what you 
foresaw has already come true. 

Mr. Senator, our problem is that even be- 
fore the Taft-Hartley bill is law, we cannot 
achieve genuine collective bargaining. It is 
obvious that collective bargaining relations 
will be infinitely worsened if and when the 
bill became law, We are hopeful that you 
will bring these facts to the attention of the 
Senate and the American people. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CURRAN, 
Chairman. 
Mourray WINOCUR, 
Secretary, East Coast Joint Policy 
Committee. 


Mr. President, I previously called at- 
tention to my belief that the effect of the 
Taft-Hariley bill would be to prolong in- 
dustrial strife. The coal, maritime, and 
textile industries furnish examples, in 
my opinion, of employers, who, made 
more recalcitrant by the imminent pas- 
sage of the bill, are stalling during the 
renegotiation of contracts, even before 
the measure becomes law. 

Not the Taft-Hartley bill but merely 
the threat of it has led to a hardening of 
the collective-bargaining arteries. A 
number of important union-management 
contracts, notably in coal, maritime, and 
textile, expire at this time of the year. I 
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am informed that the pattern of em- 
ployer refusal to bargain is consistent. 
There appears to be a widespread effort 
to lock out hundreds of thousands of 
workers in an effort to make it appear 
that there is a general strike against the 
Congress. 

In the coal industry negotiations have 
collapsed in the face of completely in- 
adequate proposals by the northern op- 
erators. Negotiations with the southern 
operators never really got underway be- 
cause they are awaiting action on the 
Taft-Hartley bill. 

Mr. President, I doubt whether there 
will be presented again for many years 
such a favorable opportunity for the coal 
business and other businesses in the 
United States as the one today at hand. 
So it seems to me they are doing a dis- 
service to themselves when they try to 
take advantage of the contemplated en- 
actment of this law to deprive their 
workers of the advantages which they 
have enjoyed in the past, and deny them 
the renewal of contracts. 

On the west coast the CIO maritime 
unions today accused the shipowners, as 
I said before, of stalling contract nego- 
tiations while awaiting action on the 
Taft-Hartley bill. On the east coast a 
similar situation has developed. This 
means that June 15 may see a Nation- 
wide shipping tie-up. Although the con- 
tracts expire midnight this Sunday, the 
shipowners have refused, despite the in- 
sistant demands of the union negotiation 
committees, to schedule ’round-the- 
clock bargaining sessions. Instead the 
shipowners consent to meet with the 
unions for brief sessions. This is not 
even the shell of collective bargaining. 
The unions opened negotiations more 
than a month ago, but no bargaining ses- 
sions involving anything more than for- 
malities have yet taken place. 

In the textile industry there are nu- 
merous examples of employers coming 
into collective bargaining meetings and 
openly admitting that they will delay ne- 
gotiations pending the outcome of the 
Taft-Hartley bill, after which, they can- 
didly state, they will not bargain at all. 
The present record of collective bar- 
gaining under the shadow of the Taft- 
Hartley bill proves that it will not solve 
a single labor-management dispute. 
What is needed in each of these indus- 
tries—coal, maritime, textile—is real col- 
lective bargaining. The Taft-Hartley 
bill prevents this. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE FOR ATTENDANCE 

AT PRINCETON BICENTENNIAL CELE- 

BRATION 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday next, June 16 and 17, 
Princeton University is concluding the 
year of its bicentennial celebration. 
Last year, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives by joint resolution ap- 
pointed a commission from the Senate 
and the House to participate in the bi- 
centennial celebration and to be present 
at the ceremonies. In view of that fact, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Mon- 
day and Tuesday next, the following- 
named Senators, who have been ap- 
pointed the Senate members of the com- 
mission, be excused from attendance on 
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the Senate: The Senator from Kentucky 
iMr. BARKLEY], the senior Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Hawkes], the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
and myself, the junior Senator from New 
Jersey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 3756) 
making appropriations for Government 
corporations and independent executive 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3756) making appro- 
priations for Government corporations 
and independent executive agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
AGREEMENTS BETWEEN CARRIERS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 110) to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act with respect 
to certain agreements between carriers. 

Mr, MURRAY. Mr. President, I ad- 
dress myself to the Reed-Bulwinkle bill, 
and I shall give in detail my reasons for 
opposing its passage. 

A growing concentration of economic 
power is steadily subjecting an ever larg- 
er part of our industry and our economic 
life to the control of a smaller and small- 
er group of interlocked financial and in- 
dustrial interests. There is general 
agreement, in principle at least, that this 
concentration of dominating power in a 
few hands, whether private or public, 
threatens the freedom of individual 
opinion, individual initiative, individual 
opportunity, and individual enterprise on 
which our-Nation has always relied for 
present welfare and future progress. 

In this difficult time when our Nation 
is exerting its influence throughout the 
world to preserve individual freedom and 
encourage democratic political and eco- 
nomic ideals, this Congress is confront- 
ed with a bold proposal to sanction here 
at home a regimentation of our trans- 
portation industry under a system of pri- 
vate collective controls operating under 
Government license without Govern- 
ment supervision. This system of regi- 
mentation, which we are today asked to 
approve by enacting Senate bill 110, the 
Reed-Bulwinkle bill, has been in opera- 
tion for some years in brazen defiance of 
our laws intended to preserve the Amer- 
ican system of free trade and free com- 
petitive enterprise. The sponsors of this 
proposed legislation seek our license now 
only because the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, and the private collectiv- 
ism through which it secretly governs 
railroad affairs, are today in court 
charged with violations of the antitrust 
laws. They therefore seek to have this 
Congress cut off the jurisdiction of the 
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courts by immunizing a palpable combi- 
nation in restraint of trade from the op- 
eration of the antitrust laws. 

Yet we are told by its sponsors that 
this bill will not affect the pending anti- 
trust suits. What, then, is the purpose 
of this proposed legislation? ‘The con- 
ference method of rate making, author- 
ized by Senate bill 110, is already in full 
eperation under the private authoriza- 
tion of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and therefore requires no enab- 
ling legislation from the Congress. It is 
obvious that the real purpose of the bill 
is to protect the private collective con- 
trol over railroad affairs which now ex- 
ists from-an anticipated. condemnation 
under the antitrust laws. This conclu- 
sion is fortified by the haste with which 
this bill is pressed upon us, by the un- 
seemly vituperation which a sponsor of 
this bill has publicly heaped upon the 
Department of Justice for daring to in- 
troduce the law into the private preserve 
of the railroad combination, and by dire 
predictions of the chaos and disaster 
which the sponsors of the bill assure us 
will result from any interference with 
the presently functioning private sys- 
tem of collective control over railroad 
affairs. 

Mr. President, I see no need for haste 
in this matter. On the contrary, I see 
compelling reasons for delay. The De- 
partment of Justice and the sovereign 
State of Georgia have brought serious 
charges against the railroad combina- 
tion. It is charged that under the dom- 
inating control and active supervision of 
the Association of American Railroads 
the railroads of the country are operat- 
ing under a private form of collectivism 
which, outside and beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, fixes railroad rates and services 
through agreements which have almost 
entirely eliminated competition and 
freedom of individual initiative and en- 
terprise from railroad affairs. It is fur- 
ther charged that this conspiracy and 
combination has allied itself with east- 
ern financial and industrial interests to 
serve their mutual selfish purposes in 
preserving the status quo by maintaining 
rigid rate relationships. The Govern- 
ment charges that eastern railroads and 
their industrial and financial allies have 
sought to preserve the West as a source 
of raw materials for eastern fabricators, 
confining the western railroads to the 
carriage of western grist to eastern mills 
and keeping the people of the West in 
colonial status as drawers of water and 
hewers of wood. 

These charges are serious and are 
worthy of serious answer. They cannot 
be dismissed as the delusions of Govern- 
ment visionaries. I am informed that 
both Georgia’s and the Government's 
charges have withstood preliminary ju- 
dicial scrutiny. The evidence submitted 
by the United States to the district court 
in Lincoln, Nebr.—evidence procured 
from the files of the railroads—is open to 
examination. The evidence submitted 
by the State of Georgia is likewise avail- 
able. The latter case has been submitted 
to a special master designated by the 
Supreme Court, and his findings of fact 
may be reported to the Supreme Court 
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at any time. The unwillingness of the 
Association of American Railroads to test 
the facts in the time-honored, tradi- 
tional American way in a court of law 
suggests a recognition on the part of the 
railroads that the charges are well 
founded. The powerful lobby of the 
Association of American Railroads is 
now working night and day to persuade 
this Congress to exempt the transporta- 
tion industry from the antitrust laws by 
passing this bill. I ask this question, Mr. 
President: If the serious charges made 
by the Government in the western case 
are unfounded, why the anxiety on the 
part of the Association of American Rail- 
roads to deny the Congress and the pub- 
lic at large the benefit of a judicial exam- 
ination of the charges? 

By “the public at large” I do not mean 
the—I quote from Government exhibit 
166 in the Western case—“lawyers, oper- 
ating men, traffic men, transportation 
men, and local surgeons” who constitute 
the backbone of the railroad lobby, and 
from whom we have been hearing, nor 
am I referring to those shippers whose 
selfish interest is also served by the 
preservation of the status quo. Rather 
by the “public at large” I mean all our 
constituents who, as consumers, pay the 
freight. This is the one group that finds 
no representation in the railroad lobby. 
This is the one group that must depend 
upon its representatives in Congress for 
the protection of its interest. If we are 
going to allow the railroad lobby to per- 
suade us to cut off the jurisdiction of the 
courts to try the charges brought by the 
Government against the railroad combi- 
nation, then we can hardly discharge our 
obligation to the great mass of the Ameri- 
can people unless we, ourselves, examine 
the evidence which the Government 
brings forward to support its charges. 

That evidence is substantial and volu- 
minous. It was presented by the Goy- 
ernment to the district court at Lincoln, 
Nebr., on April 23 of this year, after this 
bill had been favorably reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. In my opinion this bill 
should now be referred back to the com- 
mittee for consideration of the evidence 
presented by the Government in support 
of its charges. 

I understand that a large part, but by 
no means all, of the Government’s evi- 
dence was placed before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the last Con- 
gress, when it was considering a similar 
bill. I also understand that the Depart- 
ment of Justice was invited to present 
only brief statements when the pending 
bill was before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. I quote 
from the statement submitted to the 
committee by the Attorney General: 

The pending legislation would authorize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to ap- 
prove agreements setting up basic plans of 
organization and procedures whereby pri- 
vate groups would be empowered to regiment 
the transportation industry. I am convinced 
that the proposal before this committee to 
set up such immunities from the antitrust 
laws raises a serious question concerning the 
entire antitrust program. 

. * . . » 


While in the field of transportation the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
given the power to limit and control rall- 
road rates and practices in many important 
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respects, both the Commission and the courts 
Tecognize that under the statutory scheme of 
regulation the railroads possess wide latitude 
and are charged with individual responsibil- 
ity and initiative in the establishment and 
modification of rates and fares and in the 
provision of facilities and services. As to 
those respects in which the carriers are free, 
competition remains the rule of law in trans- 
portation and in those respects the public 
relies upon competition between carriers for 
the protection and advancement of the pub- 
lic interest. 

The bill now under consideration by this 
committee would set up machinery that 
could permit powerful groups to destroy 
free enterprise in the transportation indus- 
try by freeing that industry from restraint 
of the antitrust laws. I am aware that the 
immunity from the antitrust laws which the 
bill would accord under the private agree- 
ments between carriers authorized by the 
bill is made contingent upon the approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
such agreements. The bill fails, however, to 
give any assurance that the private power 
created by such agreements, once they are 
approved by the Commission, will be sus- 
ceptible to public control and supervision. 
It is the things which might be done under 
these private agreements which threaten 
the public interest; and it is these very 
things which the bill shields from the at- 
tention of the prosecuting agencies of the 
public. 

The Department of Justice is serlously con- 
cerned with the extent to which private con- 
trols in the railroad industry have already 
become, even without the sanction of law, a 
fulcrum upon which private groups have 
successfully applied pressure to eliminate 
competition in other industries, to create 
rigid, noncompetitive market relationships, 
and to preserve the economic status quo. 
These private controls within the railroad 
industry are now under attack by the De- 
partment of Justice. Should the passage of 
this bill succeed in immunizing such pri- 
vate controls from the antitrust laws, I am 
fearful that the transportation industry will 
turn its face from the ideal of free enter- 
prise to a new order of private regimentation. 
Our experience in the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws demonstrates that there are 
powerful influences in the economy con- 
stantly seeking rigidity ef market control 
and the elimination of competition. Con- 
gressional approval of regimentation in 
transportation would both accelerate the 
present drive for the immunization of pri- 
vate controls in other industries, and fur- 
nish a mechanism for the indirect extension 
of such controls, And, because transporta- 
tion is a basic factor in every industry, our 
problem in enforcing the antitrust laws in 
the “free” remainder of the economy would 
be seriously complicated. 


Assistant Attorney General Wendell 
Berge, in testimony before the commit- 
tee, condemned the bill as “a bold and 
flagrant attempt to get special privileges 
and special protection” for the railroad 
“monopoly group. already well en- 
trenched.” 

Mr. Berge pointed out that the bill 
would have the effect of exempting from 
the antitrust laws the railroad, truck 
and bus, water carrier, pipe-line and 
freight forwarder industries. 

Mr. Berge told the committee that— 

(1) Through the device of a hierarchy of 
associations, headed at the top by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, the trans- 
portation monopoly, in combination with 
monopolies in other basic industries, such 
as the cement and oil combines, has so 


fixed transportation prices as to maintain 
the industrial status quo and to prevent 
new enterprises from competing with the 
industrial monopolies. 
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This was so well recognized 10 or 12 
years ago that I recall when we were 
building the Fort Peck Dam in Montana, 
and were in need of huge quantities of 
cement, the prices of cement were sky- 
rocketed so high that it was necessary for 
the Secretary of the Interior to reject the 
bids and threaten to build a Government 
plant to produce cement for the con- 
struction of that project. 

I continue the quotation of Mr. Berge’s 
testimony before the committee: 

(2) The arbitrary rail rate structure estab- 
lished by the illicit monopoly has prevented 
southern and western regions from develop- 
ing competitive industries. 

(3) This bill would legalize the present un- 
lawful domination and control over the 
Nation’s competitive economy possessed by 
the Association of American Railroads and 
its industrial allies, 


Mr. Berge further stated: 

The apparent purpose of pressing for early 
enactment of this bill is to attempt to de- 
prive the courts of jurisdiction in pending 
antitrust cases instituted by the Govern- 
ment and the State of Georgia against the 
railroad combinations, 


Mr. Berge added that other interests 
have “already announced their inten- 
tions to follow the example of the trans- 
portation industry in asking the Con- 
e to exempt them from the antitrust 
aws.” 

This matter was discussed on the floor 
of the Senate a day or so ago when our 
distinguished leader pointed out that just 
such consequences would flow from the 
sort of legislation now proposed. 

James E. Kilday, special assistant 
to the Attorney General in charge of the 
Antitrust Division’s Transportation and 
Public Utilities Section of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, appeared before the 
committee and quoted statements by 
railroad officials describing private rate- 
meking associations within the railroad 
industry as constituting a private gov- 
ernment endowed with powers of police, 
administration, and self-regulation un- 
known to the law. 

Mr. Kilday described the commissioner 
plan, under which a neutral commis- 
sioner functioned for many years—until 
the plan was discovered by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in 1943—as the arbiter 
of western rates and competitive prac- 
tices, backed by a committee of directors 
representing stockholding interests, 
which met regularly at 40 Wall Street, 
New Lork City, to hear reports from the 
commissioner, to review decisions of 
western rate bureaus, and to formulate 
policies to be followed by the western 
railroads. 

Mr. President, I have here the plain- 
tiff’s trial brief in the Nebraska case, 
which gives a detailed statement of the 
situation. On page 13 of that brief, I 
find the following: 

B. THE PRESENT CONSPIRACY 
1. THE WESTERN COMMISSIONER AGREEMENT 
(Pt. I, pp. 7-24) 

A common bond between western carriers 
which would prevent the exercise by individ- 
ual railroads of independent managerial dis- 
cretion was formed in 1932 by the western 
commissioner agreement establishing the 
commissioner plan for the railroads serving 
the States west of the Mississippi, known as 
the western district of the United States, 
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This plan was explicitly designed to expand 
the private control over western rates and 
practices previously exercised by the Western 
Association of Railway Executives and its 
subordinate organizations, and to insure that 
decisions affecting railroad rates, service, and 
policy should be made collectively rather than 
individually, from the standpoint of group 
interest rather than that of individual 
initiative. 

Under this agreement, which became effec- 
tive December 1, 1932, the defendant rail- 
roads individually agreed to submit proposed 
changes in rates, both passenger and freight, 
and changes in facilities and services, to ex- 
isting rate bureaus for group consideration 
and decision in the interest of the carriers as 
a whole. The agreement established an ad- 
ditional control over western rate matters by 
creating the office of the western commis- 
sioner, to be occupied by the ex-officio chair- 
man of the Western Association of Railway 
Executives, empowered to decide appeals from 
subordinate rate organizations. The com- 
missioner was also given power to stay the 
action of any road which might propose in- 
dependently to effectuate a rate or practice 
disapproved by the group. Any road refusing 
to accept his decision was to be cited to a 
committee of directors which met regularly 
at 40 Wall Street, New York City. One of the 
organizers of the plan subsequently pointed 
‘out that its purpose was to subject western 
railway management decisions concerning 
rates and practices to review by eastern 
financial interests: 

The directors already supervised expendi- 
tures by management to a very close de- 
gree and yet large sums could be lost in un- 
fortunate traffic experiments or improper 
traffic policies without the matter coming 
to the notice of directors until after the 
damage was done. With the onset of de- 
pression conditions, directors made closer 
and closer scrutinies of expenditures but 
were still powerless to exercise any effective 
supervision over policies of rates and prac- 
tices involving substantial sums. 

The directors’ committee created by the 
commissioner plan was designed to correct 
this situation—to them the commissioner 
reported many of the problems which came 
to him—so as to give the Directors the bene- 
_fit of his investigations and research. All 
problems in which the recommendation of 
the commissioner were not adopted came to 
the committee. * * * In this committee 
of directors all personality, prejudice, and 
suspicion of traffic officers was left behind, 
the necessity of management to uphold a 
subordinate did not exist, because no presi- 
dent, vice president, or trustee was eligible 
for membership. 

2. THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 

(Pt. II, pp. 25-27) 

The agreement establishing the commis- 
sioner plan for the governance of western 
railroads made specific provision for coop- 
eration by the Western Association of Rail- 
way Executives with the railroads in the 
eastern and southern district of the United 
States in the collective determination of rail- 
road policy, rates, and services on a national 
scale. This cooperation was earnestly sought 
by railroad bankers, leading institutional 
investors and railroad managers, whose com- 
mon apprehension of competitive initiative 
induced a common course of action. 

Preliminary discussions among banking 
and investment groups led to the creation 
in 1933 of a national steering committee of 
railroad directors to represent stockholding 
and investment interests in creating a na- 
tional organization for the collective con- 
trol of railroad affairs. The members of 
this committee and their principal financial 
and industrial affiliations were: 

Pierre S. du Pont, director, Pennsylvania 
Railroad; E. I. du Pont de Nemours; General 
Motors. 
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W. A. Harriman, chairman of the board, 
Union Pacific System; Harriman Bros.; Guar- 
anty Trust. 

Jeremiah Milbank, director, Southern Rail- 
way; Chase National Bank; Metropolitan Life. 

John R. Morron, director, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad; Alton Railroad; First National 
Bank of New York City; First Security Com- 
pany of New York; Pullman, Inc. 

R. F. Loree, director, New York Central 
Railroad; Guaranty Co. of New York; vice 
president, Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 

W. W. Colpitts, director, Seaboard Air Line; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St, Paul & Pacific Rail- 
way; Pere Marquette Railway; Central Na- 
tional Corp.; Pierce Petroleum Corp.; part- 
ner, Coverdale & Colpitts. 

F. B. Adams, director, Atlantic Coast Line; 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad; Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway; Air Re- 
duction Co.; Lima Locomotive Works; Inter- 
national Motor Truck Corp.; Mack Trucks; 
National Carbide; Remington Arms; United 
State Industrial Alcohol. 

H. W. deForest, director, Southern Pacific 
Lines; Illinois Central Railroad; Delaware & 
Hudson; Texas & New Orleans Railroad; 
Guaranty Trust Co.; Western Union; Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co.; partner, deForest 
Bros., New York City. 

Arthur Curtiss James, director, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad; Great North- 
ern Railway; Colorado & Southern Railway; 
Western Pacific Railroad; Phelps-Dodge 
Corp.; Northern Securities Co.; First Secu- 
rity Co. of New York. 

Under the western agreement, the previ- 
ously independent or loosely allied western 
rate bureaus and associations were combined 
into a hierarchy of trade associations that 
ultimately placed private control over the 
western railroad industry in the hands of a 
committee composed principally of represent- 
atives of eastern financial interests. This 
integration of existing bureaus into a unified 
system of controls was the model after which 
the conspirators patterned the national com- 
bination. 

The need for authoritative control at the 
top was expressed by one of the conspirators 
in the following words: 

“The necessity for a strong effective com- 
mittee or organization representing the rail- 
road industry as a whole as opposed to the 
interests of individual railroads is empha- 
sized at the present time in connection with 
the weakness the railroads are showing in 
protecting their rate structure. 

» * . * . 

“From the way that this grain rate re- 
duction is spreading like a prairie fire, it now 
looks as if the only hope would be for some 
individual or organization, disassociated with 
any particular railroad, to take the lead in 
opposing the rate reduction. * * 

“It would seem to me that our committee 
should bring this matter immediately to the 
attention of the executives with whom we 
are discussing the formation of a committee 
whose duty it would be to prevent the in- 
dividual carriers forcing the industry as a 
whole along the road to suicide.” 

General Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, took the lead in preparing a plan 
of organization that would embrace all of 
the railroads, that would not be subject to 
Government supervision, and that would 
have power to control all of the economic 
aspects of railroad transportation that had 
theretofore been left to competition. 

The conception evolved by the Pennsyl- 
vania group to eliminate competition be- 
tween railroads was bold, clear, and simple. 
This group proposed that all existing trade 
associations be merged into a single inte- 
grated structure of controls bound together 
at the top by a new national association 
which would have the power to enforce its 
mandates by the economic discipline of its 
members, 
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I take that statement from the brief 
filed by the Government in the case of 
United States of America, plaintiff, ver- 
sus the Association of American Rail- 
roads, the Western Association of Rail- 
way Executives et al., defendants, which 
is known as the Nebraska case. It is 
found at page 13 of the brief. 

In connection with his testimony, Mr. 
Kilday introduced an exhibit listing 81 
overt acts of control or prevention of rate 
or service changes in the West which 
were actually carried out by the private 
collective controls which he described, 

Mr. Kilday stated that the Association 
of American Railroads is the apex which 
dominates and coordinates the entire 
hierarchy of private rate mechanisms. 

The proponents of this legislation deny 
these charges brought by the Govern- 
ment but are unwilling to abide by the 
test of judicial determination. Indeed 
by inference they admit the existence of 
the private collective controls alleged by 
the Government when they argue that 
collective action in the determination of 
railroad rates and policies is necessary 
to the efficient operation of our trans- 
portation system. This argument has 
an ominous resemblance to the justifica- 
tion advanced for the strikingly similar 
fascistic system of collective control 
established in Italy by Mussolini—that 
it was necessary in order to make the 
trains run on time. Recent history has 
persuaded me that the incidental in- 
efficiencies of democracy are preferable 
to the efficient tyrannies of a regimented 
totalitarianism. 

I cannot agree that the bill establishes 
any effective public control over the pri- 
vate collective action which it approves. 
As pointed out by the Attorney General, 
the approval which the bill requires from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
an approval only of the basic agreements 
establishing private machinery for the 
private determination by railroads, act- 
ing as a group, of collective rates and 
policies. The rates made and the 
policies enforced pursuant to these basic 
agreements are shielded by the bill 
from the scrutiny of our public prose- 
cutors. The influences which shape 
the products of this private machinery, 
and their purposes and objectives, are 
to be protected by the bill from pub- 
lic disclosure and from public respon- 
sibility. Iam aware that the rates made 
by this approved private machinery will 
continue to be subject to the jurisdiction 


` of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


But the rates now made by collective 
action without our approval are subject 
to that jurisdiction. The Government 
charges that the railroad combination 
has been able to flout and even to preempt 
the Commission’s control over rates. 
The bill adds nothing to the existing 
power of the Commission to deal with 
rates. Will not the railroad combination 
be emboldened by approval of the bill to 
go further than it has already gone in 
mocking the regulatory process? 

Indeed, under the bill the railroads col- 
lectively are given greater powers than the 
Congress has heretofore seen fit to en- 
trust to the public regulatory body, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. For 
under the bill a group of railroads acting 
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through a rate bureau can collusively fix 
and agree upon not merely the maximum 
rate for a given transportation service, 
or the minimum rate for such serv- 
ice, but the specific rate, in so many 
dollars and cents. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can rarely pre- 
scribe a specific rate, and then only on 
the basis of findings that pre-existing 
rates were unlawful. And two or more 
groups of carriers in different sections of 
the country, acting collectively under the 
bill through their respective rate bureaus, 
can fix and agree upon rate differentials, 
or relationships, which determine how 
much more a furniture manufacturer in 
Montana, for example, must pay to move 
his furniture to the St. Louis market than 
a furniture manufacturer in the East pays 
to move the same product approximately 
the same distance to the same market; or, 
indeed, how much more the Montana 
manufacturer must pay to move his prod- 
uct the much shorter distance to common 
western markets in which he must com- 
pete with the eastern manufacturer. 

As a representative here of the people 
of the State of Montana, I am partic- 
ularly concerned with the injury which 
the bill threatens to impose Upon my 
State. The bill would license those who 
control the railroads to continue with 
impunity to impose upon the people of 
my State and of the West the discrimi- 
natory and prejudicial treatment which 
the Government charges has been and 
is now accorded the West by the railroad 
combination. : 

I quote from the statement made to 
the court at Lincoln, Nebr., on April 23 
of this year by Wendell Berge, then As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Antitrust Division, in opening the pres- 
entation of the Government’s evidence 
against the private collective controls 
which we are now asked to approve: 

The power to discriminate which is im- 
plicit in monopoly control of an industry 
has in this case been made explicit against 
the West. The Government's evidence will 
show that under the terms of the western 
agreement ultimate control over western 
rates and practices was vested in a com- 
mittee of directors which met in New York 
City to review the decisions made by west- 
ern railroad management with respect to 
rates, services, and practices. 

The evidence conclusively shows that the 
authority and influence of this committee 
of directors was exerted to prevent rate re- 
ductions and the inauguration of competi- 
tive practices sought by individual western 
roads. For example, in 1933 the committee 
of directors prevented the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad from publishing reduced 
rates on packing-house products. And in 

1934 the committee of directors dissuaded 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad from 
extending industrial-track facilities designed 
to develop new industry at San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Again, the evidence shows that the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads prevented 
western railroads from establishing transit 
privileges on grain at cities in the Midwest, 
thereby denying midwestern cities the oppor- 
tunity to develop industries engaged in proc- 
essing grain into flour, cereals, or other grain 
products. The evidence also shows that in 
1938 the committee of directors, under the 
western agreement, directed the western 
commissioner to “convey to the western ex- 
ecutives their concern over the extension of 
transit privileges to Omaha and Council 
Bluffs,” and “to request the executives to re- 
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view these transit privileges in an effort to 
find a way to correct the situation.” 

The specific acts of discrimination against 
the West disclosed by the evidence, injurious 
though they have been to the western 
economy, are merely surface manifestations 
of the deeper discrimination against the 
West which the combination and conspiracy 
here has effectuated by its maintenance of 
traditional geographic rate differentials. 
Because of these differentials, the people of 
the West pay more for railroad service than 
people in the East pay for railroad service, 
and the product of western industry suffer 
a rate disadvantage when they compete in 
common markets in the East with the prod- 
ucts of the East, notwithstanding the fact 
that the actual mileage may be in favor of 
the western industry. 

The evidence shows that this differential 
in the class rate scales shows a discrimina- 
tion varying between 112 percent and 160 
percent against the West and in favor of 
the East, and a discrimination of 136 per- 
cent against the South and in favor of the 
East. 

These traditional differentials are not 
justified by differences in the cost of 
service. 

The Government's evidence conclusively 
establishes that these differentials have been 
perpetuated by the operations of the com- 
bination and conspiracy here in preventing 
rate reductions and readjustments sought 
by shippers and by individual railroads. 

This regional rate discrimination penalizes 
substantially the present and potential move- 
ment of processed goods from the South 
and West, thereby discouraging the expan- 
sion and diversification of industry natural 
to those areas. 

Decentralization and diffusion of indus- 
try based upon local resources is a part 
of the price of national unity and maximum 
economic stability. The present interterri- 
torial freight-rate barriers militate against 
this attainment. Their continuance tends 
to accentuate the development of one region 
as an urbanized industrial area and to main- 
tain the other regions in a colonial position 
as contributors of raw materials. 


This charge that the railroad combina- 
tion discriminates against the West is 
supported by evidence presented by the 
Department of Justice to the district 
court at Lincoln, Nebr. The charge of 
discrimination is also supported by find- 
ings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. On May 12 of this year the Su- 
preme Court upheld an order of the 
Commission in the so-called Class Rate 
Investigation, Docket 28300, which found 
these regional class-rate differentials to 
be unlawfully discriminatory against the 
West and against the South. At page 5 
of the slip opinion delivered on behalf of 
the Court by Justice Douglas, the Court 
said: 

The Commission found that class rates 
within southern, southwestern, and western 
trunk-line territories, and from those terri- 
tories to official territory, were generally 
much higher, article for article, than the 
rates within official territory. It found that 
higher class rates have impeded the devel- 
opment and movement of class-rate freight 
within southern, southwestern, and western 
trunk-line territories and from those terri- 
tories to official territory. It concluded that 
neither the comparative costs of transporta- 
tion service nor variations in the consists 
and volume of traffic within the territories 
justified those differences in the class rates. 
The Commission also determined that equal- 
ization of class rates is not dependent on 
equalization of nonclass rates and that inter- 
territorial rate problems can be solved only 
by establishing substantial uniformity in 
class ratings and rates, 
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Section 3 (1) of the act outlaws undue or 
unreasonable preferences or advantages to 
any region, district, or territory. The Com- 
mission found that the relation between the 
interterritorial class rates to official territory 
from the other territories in question and the 
intraterritorial class rates within official ter- 
ritory results in an unreasonable preference 
to official territory as a whole, and to ship- 
pers and receivers of freight located there, 
in violation of section 3 (1). 


After setting forth tables and figures 
showing the degree to which specific 
rates from western and southern origin 
points exceeded rates for the same dis- 
tance from eastern origin points to com- 
mon markets, the Court said, at page 15: 


The disadvantage to the southern or west- 
ern shipper who attempts to market his 
product in official territory is obvious. Thus 
the first of these tables shows that a Nash- 
ville shipper pays 39 cents more on each 
100 pounds of frelght moving to Indian- 
apolis, Ind., than one who ships from In- 
dianapolis to a point of substantially equal 
distance away (Kent, Ohio) in official ter- 
ritory. 

Similar disadvantages suffered by southern 
and western shippers are revealed in the oth- 
er comparable interterritorial freight move- 
ments set forth in the tables, 

There is rather voluminous evidence in the 
record tendered to show the effect in con- 
crete competitive situations of these class 
rate inequalities. The instances were in the 
main reviewed by the Commission. They are 


attacked here on various grounds—that some 


of them involved rates other than class 
rates, that others were testified to by shippers 
who made no complaint of class rates, that 
others showed shippers paying higher rates, 
yet maintaining their competitive positions 
and prospering. We do not stop to analyze 
them or discuss them beyond saying that 
some of the specific instances support what 
is plainly to be inferred from the figures we 
have summarized—that class rates within 
southern, southwestern, and western terri- 
tories, and from those territories to official 
territory, are generally much higher, article 
for article, than the rates within official ter- 
ritory. That was the basic finding of the 
Commission; and it is abundantly supported 
by the evidence. 

Thus discrimination in class rates in favor 
of official territory and against the south- 
ern, southwestern, and western trunk line 
territories is established. 


Again, at page 20, the Court said: 

As we stated in Georgia v. Pennsylvania R. 
Co. (324 U. S. 439, 450), “discriminatory rates 
are but one form of trade barriers.” Their 
effect is not only to impede established in- 
dustries but to prevent the establishment of 
new ones, to arrest the development of a 
State or region, to make it difficult for an 
agricultural economy to evolve into an indus- 
trial one. Nondiscriminatory class rates re- 
move that barrier by offering that equality 
which the law was designed to afford. They 
insure prospective shippers not only that the 
rates are just and reasonable per se but that 
they are properly related to those of their 
competitors. Shippers are then not depend- 
ent on their ability to get exception rates or 
commodity rates after their industries are 
established and their shipments are ready 
to move. They have a basis for planning 
ahead by relying on a coherent rate structure 
reflecting competitive factors. 


The Court found that the development 
of the West and South had been preju- 
diced by discriminatory freight rates. 
At page 25 the Court said: 

In 1940 the average annual dollar income 


per person employed in official territory was 
$1,988; in southern, $940; in southwestern, 
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61.177: in western trunk-line, $1,411. OM- 
cial has 69 percent of all workers engaged in 
manufacturing in the United States and 29 
percent of all workers in extractive indus- 
tries. It has, for example, a high concentra- 
tion in the manufacture of steel and copper 
products, though less than 4 percent of the 
iron ore reserves, and no reserve of metallic 

. ‘The South and West furnish raw 
materials to official and buy finished prod- 
ucts back. They are also dependent to a 
great extent on the markets for their. prod- 
ucts in official, which has over 48 percent 
of the population of the country, 76 percent 
of the national market for industrial ma- 
chinery and raw materials, 64 percent for all 
goods and sources, 62 percent for consumer 
luxuries, and 53 percent for consumer neces- 
sities. Yet the South and West suffer rate 
handicaps when they seek to reach those 
markets. 


The charge that the railroad combina- 
tion has perpetuated these historic rate 
differentials against the West and South 
is supported, and their motivation in do- 
ing so is indicated by findings of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. I quote 
from the Commission’s decision in this 
class rate case, at pages 695-696 of vol- 
ume 262 of the Commission’s reports: 

Although manufacturing has grown in the 
South and Southwest and to a lesser extent 
in western trunk-line territory in the last 
decade, it is still vastly less in diversification 
and amount than in official territory. The 
increases in manufacturing in these terri- 


tories has created a demand for rates which 


will at once permit the free movement of the 
manufactured articles, but because of the 
level of the intraterritorial and interterri- 
torial class rates, such free movement has 
been impeded insofar as such commodities 
move at class rates. In most instances it 
has been necessary either to reduce the class 
rate levels or to establish exception or com- 
modity rates in order that the manufac- 
tured products may move freely, and this ac- 
tion has frequently been subject to long 


delays because of the failure of individual. 


carriers or groups of carriers to agree upon a 
basis. 

Official territory is the greatest consuming 
territory in the country, and is the market 
that nearly all manufacturers desire to 
reach, particularly where they have a sur- 
plus of their products to sell. In shipping 
to official territory, manufacturers in the 
other territories not only have the disadvan- 
tage of location, but are subjected to an ad- 
ditional burden in those instances where 
they must pay class rates on a much higher 
level than their competitors in official terri- 
tory. This situation reacts to the disadvan- 
tage of manufacturers in the other terri- 
tories, and to the advantage of those in offi- 
cial territory, tends to restrict the growth 
and expansion of the manufacturers in the 
other territories, and, to some extent, to 
prevent the establishment of new manufac- 
turing plants in those territories. 


The statistics which reflect the eco- 
nomic results of the discrimination 
against the West perpetuated by the 
railroad combination make dull read- 
ing. But the consequences are real and 
vivid enough to the people who suffer 
the blighting effects of the discrimina- 
tion. The people of Montana have felt 
this blight of discriminatory freight 
rates. 

After the turn of this century Mon- 
tana created in a small way an inde- 
pendent milling industry. Most of its 
mills were what may be termed local 
consumption mills, milling only suffi- 
cient grain to provide local markets with 
flour, feed and cereals. One of these 
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milling concerns grew into prominence 
in the bakery-goods industry because of 
its excellent flour, and projected its sales 
into interstate commerce. 

Today throughout the great western 
grain-producing area there are deserted 
grain mills with their broken windows 
and rusting machinery. These gaunt 
mills are silent monuments to the inde- 
pendent milling industry in the West, 
destroyed by freight-rate discrimination. 

On the representations of the rail- 
roads and of the midcontinent and mid- 
western millers, most of which are chain 
milis, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1930 created the so-called 
rate-break method of rate making for 
the movement of grain and its prod- 
ucts—One Hundred and Sixty-fourth 
Interstate Commerce Commission Re- 
port, page $19. What is meant by 
the rate-break method is this: When 
a farmer living in Montana or any of the 
Western grain-producing States ships 
his grain, he pays the initial freight rate 
from the farm shipping point—if he 
sells locally, the grain elevator or the 
mill deducts the freight rate from the 
price paid—to the controlling market. 
The leading midwestern price-control- 
ling market was then and is still Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Its quotations govern the 
markets throughout the western plains 
region. If the farmer sells his grain at 
any of the great midwestern markets 
located on the Missouri River, the pur- 
chasing grain miller or speculator can 
and normally does continue the grain 
or grain products milled from the same 
grain—or may substitute an equal 
poundage of any like kind of grain—io 
milling markets east of the Missouri 
River territory on payment of the so- 
called “proportional” rate. Such pro- 
portional rate is the difference between 
the local rate already paid by the farmer 
and the through rate from initial origin 
to final destination. 

A common example illustrates the 
prejudice to the Montana farmer. The 
basic freight rate on grain and its prod- 
ucts originating at points located with- 
in the region in Montana termed The 
Montana Triangle to Minneapolis, 
Minn., is 42 cents per 100 pounds in car- 
loads of 60,000 pounds. The average 
distance for the movement is approxi- 
mately 950 miles. After arrival at Min- 
neapolis the grain can be milled into 
flour, then reshipped by the Minneapo- 
lis miller to Chicago, a distance of 437 
miles, on a rate of 12 cents per hundred 
pounds with a lower minimum carload 
weight of 36,000 pounds. The Minne- 
apolis miller, not the Montana farmer, 
enjoys the benefit of the through rate. 
And the independent Montana miller 
cannot compete in the Chicago market 
with the chain miller who enjoys both 
the geographical advantage of location 
at Minneapolis and the transportation 
advantage of a low proportional rate. 

After the rate-break plan became 
effective, a small Montana miller was 
forced to acquire a mill located at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, so that it, too, would be 
enabled to manipulate its grain under 
transit arrangements. Under present 
transit arrangements, a miller or ship- 
per may stop a carload of wheat three 
times after it leaves its origin point in 
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the West. Each stop must be made west 
of the so-called primary markets lecated 
on the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 
Grain may be stopped for cleaning in 
transit, for grading, for blending and 
milling. Such stops are free of charge 
and were authorized by the Commission 
in supplemental orders entered in docket 
17000—part 7, One Hundred and Sixty- 
fourth Interstate Commerce Commission 
Report, page 619. Who derives the 
benefit from such stops in transit? 
Not the small miller who owns only 
one mill. These transit arrangements 
favor the chain miller. Chain-mill 
corporations own scores of mills in 
some cases, and they manipulate Mon- 
tana, Idaho, North Dakota, and ther 
western hard high-protein wheat by 
stopping the car at any of their miils, 
en route eastward, unloading the lad- 
ing, and then loading soft wheat to be 
used at another mill which may need 
such grain. All this is done on the pri- 
mary market rate, which the farmer has 
already paid, either directly or indirectly, 
plus the low proportional rates which are 
available from any midwestern milling 
point. Transit on grain today has be- 
come an economic advantage which pro- 
duces fat profits for chain millers at the 
expense of and to the marketing disad- 
vantage of the western farmer. 

Here is another prejudicial situation 
in the grain-rate structure: Supplemen- 
tal orders in the Hoch-Smith case au- 
thorized the transcontinental railroads 
to publish rates of 65 cents per hundred 
on grain and grain products originating 
at Minneapolis, Duluth, Omaha, and so 
forth, and destined to Pacific Coast cities. 
The stated rates are basic and do not 
include subsequent rate increases since 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. These rates apply over 
several routes and are applicable from 
any of the above-named origins to Seat- 
tle, San Francisco, Portland, or Los An- 
geles. A carload of flour or grain des- 
tined to Los Angeles, which originates 
at Duluth, Minneapolis, or Omaha, may 
be transported et this rate via the North- 
ern Pacific, the Great Northern, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific to 
Seattle, thence, after further milling or 
blending, to Los Angeles via Southern 
Pacific. The movement from Seattle to 
Los Angeles over the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, which line has not participated 
in the haul from the origin point to 
Seattle, is a free ride for the Missouri 
River miller. Itis not meant that South- 
ern Pacific will haul the carload of flour 
free. What is meant is that the originat- 
ing line will have to divide the 65-cent 
rate, Duluth to Seattle, with the South- 
ern Pacific, and the shipper will pay no 
part of that cost. 

Why do the Northern Transconti- 
nentals publish such rates and routes? 
The answer is, first, that they desire to 
Participate in California traffic, and to 
do that, they accept a routing which will 
decrease their earnings; and, second, 
that their friendly patrons, the Missouri 
River millers who own mills both at 
Seattle and at the Missouri River mill- 
ing point at which the car originates, 
desire to have the privilege of shipping 
certain types of grain for use in certain 
milling blends at a Seattle mill; or, if 
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the car is loaded with flour, the miller 
may desire to utilize the flour at Seattle 
in making staple blends, and then re- 
load the car with grain needed at its Los 
Angeles mill. The independent Cali- 
fornia mills which draw wheat from 
Idaho, Utah, and Montana cannot meet 
such competition. If the shipper located 
at the Missouri River milling point hap- 
pens to be General Mills, it can use one 
stop in transit at Seattle, where it oper- 
ates a large mill; it can then exchange 
the Jading, and stop the car at San Fran- 
cisco, where it also operates a large mill; 
and finally the new lading, with which 
the car is loaded at San Francisco, ar- 
rives at Los Angeles. All this can be 
done on through billing and on the 65- 
cent basic rate, with no charge for the 
three stops in transit. If the grain in 
the car originated in Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, or northern 
Idaho, the freight was prepaid by the 
farmer to any of the Missouri River mar- 
kets. ‘Thousands of cars move each year 
under these conditions. It will be noted 
that the grain or the flour, if milled from 
western wheat, makes a round trip 
through the States where it was grown. 

How can southern Idaho, Utah, or 
Montana independent millers meet such 
competition? It cannot be done, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that a shipper, 
whether he is a miller or a farmer, can- 
not ship grain from any of these States 
to Los Angeles via San Francisco, 
through the Butte gateway, with the 
privilege of stopping in transit for any 
transit operation on the grain. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is now in 
process of making a determination as to 
whether such stops in transit in the Sac- 
ramento River Valley are lawful; but the 
investigation, initiated early last year on 
the Commission’s own motion, is limited 
to Idaho grain. 

Similar examples can be adduced to 
show the prejudicial effects of freight- 
rate discrimination upon other western 
industries and upon the people of my 
State. The effect of all these discrimi- 
nations is to limit Montana and the West 
to the production of raw materials. The 
railroad combination effectively bars the 
way to the industrial development which 
would otherwise be the natural conse- 
quence of the West’s rich endowment 
of natural resources. 

The manner in which the railroad 
combination discourages the establish- 
ment of new manufacturing industries 
in Montana is illustrated by the case 
of the Yellowstone Cabinet Co., lo- 
cated in Billings, Mont. This case was 
documented before the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee of the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, during hearings on 
H. R. 2536, at pages 1046-1051. I shall 
not take time now to read that docu- 
mentation, but I call it to the attention 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to give a list of examples of the 
kinds of rate adjustments which operate 
to Montana’s disadvantage. 

In 1946, C. E. Childe, transportation 
consultant of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, made a study of rail freight 
rates as they affect Montana. Follow- 
ing his study, Mr. Childe made the fol- 
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lowing report to the Small Business 
Committee: 


These rail freight rates fall generally into 
the following classes: (1) Excessive rates on 
finished manufactured articles, compared 
with rates on the raw materials, which 
discouraged manufacturing near the sources 
of raw materials by making it cheaper to 
ship them to distant markets for manufac- 
ture; (2) more favorable rates, distance con- 
sidered, for long transcontinental hauls than 
for shorter hauls to and from intermediate 
territory; (3) excessive rates on some raw 
materials; (4) excessive class rates. 

Montana’s growth and prosperity will de- 
pend, of course, on the extent of utilization 
of its natural resources, either by shipping 
raw materials to other States for manufac- 
ture and consumption or by manufacturing 
at home. It would be to Montana's advan- 
tage to manufacture its raw materials at 
home, rather than ship them outside, be- 
cause manufacturing employs many more 
people and creates more wealth than the 
mere production of raw materials. 

It is economically desirable that manufac- 
turing be performed wherever it will result 
in the lowest ultimate cost to the consumer, 
If freight rates on all commodities, both raw 
materials and finished products, were based 
on the cost of hauling them. plus a fair 
profit, production and manufacturing would 
be encouraged at the points where they could 
be done most economically. Unfortunately, 
that is not the way freight rates are made. 
The cost of the service has largely been 
ignored, and custom, competition, and the 
desire of the railroads for long hauls, heavy 
tonnages, and “all that the traffic will bear” 
have been the controlling considerations. 

Montana’s retarded economic development, 
the dependence of the people upon raw-ma- 
terial production, and lack of manufacturing 
are indicated by the fact that it is losing 
population. It had more people 30 years ago 
than it has today. Statistics show that, al- 
though it is the third largest State in the 
United States, it has a population of only 
about 500,000. Nevertheless, it is a rich State 
in point of natural resources. It possesses 
extensive cattle, wool, beet sugar, and wheat- 
growing industries. It has an abundance of 
forest and mineral resources which, properly 
developed, can bring about a substantial in- 
crease of industry and business, and place 
the region on a basis of continuous pros- 
perity. It has vast undeveloped deposits of 
phosphates so essential in the agricultural 
industry. It has rich, productive soils and 
favorable climatic conditions. It has water 
resources with magnificent potentialities for 
irrigation, reclamation, and electric-power 
development. Yet, the population of the 
State is static. Just before the war it had 
less people than it had 30 years ago. 

Only 7 percent of Montana’s workers are 
engaged in manufacturing, as compared with 
an average for the rest of the country of 25 
percent, whereas 40 percent of Montana's 
workers are producing raw materials as com- 
pared with 20 percent for the rest of the 
United States. If manufacturing industry 
can be stimulated in Montana, it will increase 
the production and value of its raw mate- 
rials, as well as providing finished products, 
and, by providing more jobs and bringing 
more population to the State, will increase all 
lines of business and general prosperity, in- 
cluding that of the railroads, Certainly, 
there is no advantage to anyone in main- 
taining an adjustment of freight rates which 
holds down population, income, and traffic. 


Mr. President, I should now like to 
point out that officials of the western 
railroads recognize the need of indus- 
trial development in many of these West- 
ern States. Mr. Frank J. Gavin, presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railway Co., 
in an interview printed in the Great Falls 
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Tribune in May 1944, discussed the need 
for the development of Montana’s re- 
sources. Among other things, he said: 


Power has a lot to do with development. 
Montana certainly has the raw materials, 
and I don't know why Montana can’t have 
manufacturing if it has power, labor, and 
population. 


Mr. Childe’s report continues as fol- 
lows: 


The principal commodities which Mon- 
tama produces and ships are wheat, flaxseed, 
barley, rye, oats, and mill products; dried 
peas and beans, livestock, lumber, petro- 
leum and products, copper, lead and zinc 
ores, concentrates, and ingot; bituminous 
coal, phosphate rock, cement, and sugar. 
Statistics are available showing carloads and 
tons originated, and an analysis was made, 
by the Board of Investigation and Research, 
of 1939 traffic, showing States to which Mon- 
tana ships these products and the rates 
charged as compared with the cost to the 
carriers of performing the transportation. 
Reference will be made to typical rates and 
transportation costs on raw materials and 
products shipped out; also on commodities 
consumed in Montana. 

Wheat and products: Rates on wheat from 
Montana are high compared with cost of per- 
forming the service. The following table 
shows typical rates compared with the ap- 
proximate cost, including 4-percent return 
to the railroads, as developed by the Board 
of Investigation and Research for the year 
1939. Costs were somewhat lower in the war 
years. The trend of costs is now upward, 
because of declining traffic and higher wages 
and material prices. However, it is doubtful 
that 1946 costs will exceed those of 1939. 
The railroads are now seeking general in- 
creases in rates to offset rising costs. If 
costs have gone up, rates will go up corre- 
spondingly. The 1939 rate-and-cost relation- 
ships may therefore be taken as representa- 
tive of the present-day relationships, 
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Rates on other grains and flaxseed are the 
same as the wheat rates. The cost, per 100 
pounds, of hauling the lighter-loading grains 
is slightly higher than on wheat, but other- 
wise what is said about wheat is applicable 
to the other grains. 

Flour and feed rates are the same as wheat 
rates, which gives Montana flour and feed 
mills an opportunity to ship to consuming 
markets, but rates on more highly finished 
articles manufactured from wheat or flour 
are prohibitively high. For example, the 
rate on macaroni and spaghetti, in carloads, 
from Montana points to Chicago, is $1.38 per 
100 pounds, and to Pittsburgh, $1.54 per 100 
pounds, which is, to Chicago, more than 
double, and to Pittsburgh almost double the 
rate on wheat and flour. Since the price 
which the Montana farmer gets for wheat 
and other grain is based on the price quoted 
at consuming markets, less the freight rate 
from the point of shipment to market, farm- 
ers would benefit from a reduction in these 
rates to reasonable levels approximating the 
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cost figures shown above, which include a 
reasonable profit to the carrier. Rates on 
macaroni products could reasonably be re- 
duced 50 percent and still yield the carriers 
a handsome profit. 

Beans and peas: Montana is the thirteenth 
State in production and shipment of these 
commodities. The rates on dried beans and 
peas from Montana are even higher than the 
rates on wheat. The following table shows 
typical rates compared with approximate 
cost, including 4 percent profit to the car- 
riers: 


{In cents per hundred pounds] 


To~ 


If, instead of shipping beans and peas, 
dried, a Montana canner should attempt to 
ship the canned products, the rates would 
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The rates on canned goods from Montana 
to Chicago are higher than the rate from 
Seattle and Portland to Chicago, which is 70 
cents per hundred pounds, notwithstanding 
the shorter hauls from Montana. On a cost 
basis, canned goods rates from Montana to 
the East should be at least 15 cents, from 
western Montana, to 30 cents, from eastern 
Montana, lower per 100 pounds than the rate 
from the north Pacific coast to the East. 

Livestock: Rate levels maintained by the 
rallroads on livestock are relatively low; for 
most hauls they are only slightly above out- 
of-pocket costs, and for some of the longer 
hauls they are even below out-of-pocket cost 
levels; in no case are they high enough to 
cover full cost plus 4 percent profit. Mon- 
tana's livestock rates are somewhat higher, 
mile for mile, than the rates prevailing east 
of the Montana-Dakota border, but cannot be 
said to be unreasonably high. The objec- 
tionable feature of the livestock rate adjust- 
ment from the standpoint of Montana's de- 
velopment, is that rates on products are 80 
much higher than the rates on the live ani- 
mals that slaughter and manufacturing of 
livestock products near the source of produc- 
tion is discouraged. It costs the railroads no 
more to haul fresh meats than livestock. The 
cost of hauling cured meats and inedible 
products of livestock is less than cost of 
transporting livestock. However, the rates 
on fresh meats are much higher than the 
livestock rates. As a consequence, eastern 
and Pacific coast packing houses and proc- 
essing plants have decided rate advantages 
over packing plants located in Montans, or 
other interior Western States. 

To the East, the rate disadvantage in up- 
ping fresh meats is about 50 percent. To the 
Pacific coast, which would be a logical mar- 
ket for Montana meat products, interior 
western meat packers were, until recently, 
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at a still greater disadvantage but succeeded 
in getting an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reducing their rates, 
which, however, did not apply to the rates 
from Montana to the Pacific coast. For ex- 
ample, the rate from Omaha to Portland, 
Oreg., on livestock, was $1.09 per hundred 
pounds; on fresh meats, $2.56 and on cured 
meats, $2.05 per hundred pounds, which 
were respectively 235 and 188 percent of the 
livestock rate. The Commission ordered the 
rate reduced on fresh meat to $1.56, which is 
143 percent of the livestock rate, and on 
cured meat to $1.30 per hundred pounds, 
which is 119 percent of the livestock rate. 

Now, taking a Montana example, the rates 
on livestock from Butte to Portland is 57 
cents per hundred pounds; the rate on fresh 
meats, $1.09 per hundred pounds, and on 
cured meat, 80 cents per hundred pounds. 
If the meat rates from Butte were made the 
same percentage of the livestock rates as the 
Commission applied from Omaha, the rates 
from Butte to Portland would be reduced, on 
fresh meat, to 82 cents per hundred pounds, 
and on cured meats, to 68 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. Similar large reductions 
should also be made in rates to other Pacific 
coast cities. 

Lumber: Like the livestock and products 
rates, the levels of rail rates on lumber are 
relatively low, but on finished wood products, 
they are high. The effect is to discourage the 
manufacture of finished wood products near 
the source of the lumber. Lumber rates from 
Montana are, however, on relatively higher 
levels in comparison with the cost of trans- 
portation than the rates from the Pacific 
coast, and equality of treatment would call 
for lower rates from Montana. The following 
examples are typical: 

2 Un cents per hundred pounds] 


To destinations east of Chicago, as far as 
the Atlantic coast, a blanket rate of 82 
cents per hundred pounds is in effect from 
the North Pacific coast and also from Mon- 
tana. The cost of shipping from Montana 
is about 20 cents per hundred pounds less 


than from the North Pacific coast. The 
Montana rates should be lower, reflecting this 
difference in cost. There is very little pro- 
duction in Montana of finished products 
manufactured from wood. The rates on fin- 
ished wood products, such as furniture, are 
several times higher than the lumber rates, 
and 50 percent or more higher than rates on 
similar articles manufactured in the East and 
South. 

Nonferrous metallic ores, concentrates, and 
ingot: Rates on Montana’s ores and conc a- 
trates are relatively low. There is no manu- 
facture or movement of metal products of 
any consequence from Montana to points 
outside of the State. Rates on finished 
products are so many times higher than the 
rates on the raw material that it is cheaper 
to ship the raw materials to the East for 
manufacture. 

Phosphate rock: Rates on this commodity 
from Montana to the East are reasonably low. 
For example, the rate from Garrison to Chi- 
cago is $8.58 per ton, and the cost of trans- 
portation, including 4 percent profit, is ap- 
proximately 68.50 per ton. 

Petroleum products: Movement from Mon- 
tana is principally for short distances and 
the rates are not excessive. For example, 
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the rates from Cutbank to Great Falls is 
9% cents; to Butte, 22 cents; to Missoula, 
30 cents; to Billings, 29 cents, compared with 
approximate cost, including 4 percent profit, 
of 10, 20, 22, and 24 cents, respectively. 
Bituminous coal: Hauls from Montana 
mines are short. Rates, especially on domes- 
tic sizes, are rather high. The following 


rates from Roundup, Mont., are typical: 


: Montana’s shipments are for 
relatively short distances. Rates are high 
in relation to cost. The following rates, 
from Trident, are typical: 


[In cents per hundred pounds] 


ro- Rate |$ percent 
yf ear 
4 
14 6 
20 10 
20 14 


Sugar: The freight-rate adjustment on 
sugar, from Montana and other western pro- 
ducing States, is a very peculiar one and is 
complicated by the system of quoting prices, 
delivered at destination, on a base price at 
New Orleans or San Francisco plus the 
freight rate therefrom, rather than having a 
price at the western mill plus the freight 
rate from the western shipping point. As a 
result of this system, the price charged by 
Montana sugar mills on their product de- 
livered at a nearby point in Montana, is 
much higher than the delivered price at a 
point farther east, such as Fargo, N. Dak. 
The delivered price at Minneapolis is still 
lower than at Fargo, and the delivered price 
at Chicago is lowest of all. For this reason, 
manufacturers of candy and other sweet 
products located near the western sugar 
mills, are unable to compete with manufac- 
turers located at Chicago, who buy the sugar 
cheaper, notwithstanding the long haul to 
Chicago compared with the short haul to a 
Montana destination. Even the manufac- 
turers at the Twin Cities have trouble com- 
peting with Chicago because sugar costs 
them more. This situation is reflected in 
the freight rates; the railroads charge very 
high rates on sugar from western producing 
points to nearby destinations, and relatively 
very low rates to Chicago. For example, 
from Chinook, Mont., to Helena, the rate is 
46 cents per hundred pounds, whereas a rea- 
sonable rate based on cost plus 4 percent 
would be about 12 cents per hundred pounds. 
The rate from Chinook to Fargo, N. Dak., is 
52 cents per hundred pounds, although a 
reasonable rate based on cost would be 25 
cents. The rate from Chinook to Minne- 
apolis is also 52 cents per hundred pounds 
and a reasonable rate based on cost would 
be about 32 cents. The rate from Chinook 
to Chicago is 47 cents per hundred pounds, 
5 cents lower than either to Fargo or Min- 
neapolis. This is just about equivalent to 
the cost of transportation from Chinook to 
Chicago, including 4-percent return. Of 
course, the rate of 46 cents, from Chinook to 
Helena, for a haul of 243 miles, is prohibitive 
as compared with a 47-cent rate to Chicago 
for a haul more than 1,000 miles longer. 
Both the inequitable price system and 
freight-rate system on sugar must be broken 
up before Montana manufacturers and con- 
sumers will be able to use Montana sugar on 
a ss relationship With the distant Chicago 
market. 
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Class rates: Class rates are the rates main- 
tained by the railroads on miscellaneous 
small shipments on which the volume of 
traffic or competition is not great enough to 
cause them to establish lower individual com- 
modity rates. Class rates are on much higher 
levels than individual commodity rates, and 
are much higher in the West than in the 
area east of the Mississippi River. Class rates 
in the South are also high compared with 
the eastern rates. General complaints of 
the southern and western shippers about this 
situation brought about an investigation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of all 
the class rates in the United States, except 
those in the Mountain-Pacific Territory, 
which comprises Montana and most of the 
area west of the Rocky Mountains. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission's decision in 
this investigation was made a year ago, and 
ordered reduction of 10 percent in all of the 
western and southern rates involved, along 
with a 10-percent increase in the eastern 
rates. The decision has been held up by a 
temporary injunction, obtained by eastern 
States, but this week the Federal court 
denied a permanent injunction and the 
changes ordered will presumably become ef- 
fective in the near future. The effect of the 
decision will be to leave Montana’s rates at 
levels much higher than those in all of the 
area east of the Montana-Dakota line. Some 
comparisons of Montana rates with the pres- 
ent eastern scale are shown below, taking 
first class (which applies on such commod- 
ities as dry goods, shoes, etc., in less-than- 
carload lots, as an example: 


In cents per hundred pounds 


And— 


8 8 38 E 

2 5 eli E : 
5 2 5 8 

75 5 8 

AE 2 3808 

— — eS 

Miles City í 167{108; £6) 73 
Helena 34 2 

Kalispell 130 a a 122 


It will be noted that the Montana rates 
range from 130 to 199 percent of the eastern 
scale. The 10 percent reduction ordered by 
the Commission, in the rates east of the 
Montana-Dakota line, together with the 10 
percent increase in the eastern rates, is a 
temporary expedient until the Commission 
has time to prescribe a uniform classifica- 
tion and a uniform scale of class rates 
throughout the United States, except the 
Mountain-Pacific territory. The Commission 
found that there was no reason why the rates 
should not be uniform. The reason that the 
Mountain-Pacific States were left out was 
because the Mountain-Pacific States asked 
that they be left out. There is no reason, 
from a cost standpoint, why the rate levels 
from Montana or other far western States 
should be any higher than from the Dakotas 
and east. Class rates are the rates paid by 
the small manufacturer and shipper until he 
is able to get a start to develop enough traf- 
fic to demand commodity rates. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that Montana teke steps 
to get its class rates reduced to the same 
levels as those of the States to the east. 

Carload commodity rates from the East to 
Montana: Rates on carload freight shipped 
into Montana from the East are generally 
related to the class rates. Although com- 
modity rates somewhat lower than the class 
rates are in effect on most carload freight 
which moves in any volume, they are, never- 
theless, exceedingly high compared with the 
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cost of the transportation. Typical examples 
of present inbound commodity rate levels are 
shown below: 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


[In cents per hundred pounds 


To— 
Kalispell Helens | Miles City 
From— 
So Dont Oae 
us us us 
Rate Foer. Rate | per. Rate | Poor. 
cent cent cent 


Minneapolis 157 73 | 150 75 | 103 50 
Chicago 182 | 102 173 $9 | 125 74 


MO? AND STEEL WIRE AND NAILS 


52 
67 


97 
121 


109 
131 


50 


Minneapolis — 116 33 
135 65 48 


Chicago 


It is interesting to note that the rate on 
agricultural implements from Chicago to 
Seattle is 81.54, and on wire and nails from 
Chicago to Seattle, $1.10 per hundred pounds. 
The rates are lower to Seattle, notwithstand- 
ing the longer distance. 

Machinery: The rate on power machinery 
in carloads, from Chicago to Montana des- 
tinations (Billings, Great Falls, Butte, Hel- 
ena) is $1.74 per hundred pounds, as com- 
pared with a rate to Seattle of $1.78 per hun- 
dred pounds, with a special rate on boilers 
and like heavy machinery from Chicago to 
Seattle, of $1.15 per hundred pounds. 

On a cost basis, the rates on agricultural 
implements and machinery to Montana 
points should range from 25 to 50 cents per 
hundred pounds lower than the rates to 
Seattle; the rates on iron and steel wire and 
nails, from Chicago to Montana, should be 15 
to 30 cents per hundred pounds lower than 
the rates to Seattle. 


Mr. President, the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court upholding the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s finding of 
unlawful discrimination against the West 
in class rates is a step in the right direc- 
tion. But class rates move only approxi- 
mately 5 percent of the freight carried 
by rail. The rates on the remaining 95 
percent of freight traffic remain under the 
discriminatory power of the railroad com- 
bination which would be legalized by this 
bill. The power of the railroad combina- 
tion headed by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads to discriminate against the 
West remains untouched by the class rate 
decision. It is the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads’ power authoritatively to 
control railroad affairs which gives rise to 
such discriminations against the West as 
the perpetuation of rate differentials. 
The unequal distribution of freight cars, 
now receiving attention from the caucus 
of western Congressmen, is another in- 
stance of discrimination against the West 
attributed to the Association of American 
Railroads. Other discriminations inevi- 
tably result when the interests of the West 
conflict with the Association of American 
Railroads’ firm policy of preserving the 
industrial and economic status quo. This 
policy is but a reflection of the interest 
of the eastern financial and industrial 
interests, which, consistent with their 
history of intimate participation in rail- 
road affairs, were very active in the for- 
mation of the Association of American 
Railroads and have since been actively in- 
volved in the formation of Association of 
American Railroads’ policy and the ex- 
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ercise of its control over the railroad 
industry. 

The fashion in which dominant east- 
ern industries work through collective 
railroad controls to erect an arbitrary 
rate blockage against the entry of new 
industry in the West into competition 
with established industries in the East 
has been documented by the Government 
in the evidence presented on April 23 to 
the district court at Lincoln, Nebr. I 
shall summarize one example taken from 
railroad documents offered to the court 
by the Government. 

During the war, the Government, 
through the Defense Plant Corporation, 
invested approximately $200,000,000 for 
the construction of the steel plant at 
Geneva, Utah. The plant was built to 
meet the needs for steel at points on 
the west coast during the war and to 
provide facilities for making iron and 
steel articles in a section of the coun- 
try which had not been developed 
industrially. 

Before the Geneva plant was placed 
in operation, the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion took steps designed to secure a fair 
and equitable level of rates for general 
application to shipments of iron and steel 
articles from Geneva to the West coast. 
Its purpose was to reduce costs of opera- 
tion during the period of governmental 
operation and to provide a fair and 
equitable level of rates which would be 
available after the war to any purchaser 
of the plant. 

Upon at least three separate occasions 
during December 1943, and January, 
February, and March 1944, representa- 
tives of the western carriers met and re- 
jected proposals for reduced rates from 
the Geneva plant. 

Although it has been stated that ship- 
pers are provided, through the confer- 
ence method of rate-making presided 
over by the Association of American 
Railroads which would be approved by 
this bill, with a forum in which to pre- 
sent their needs for rates to the carriers, 
discussion of the domination over car- 
riers exercised by the powerful shipping 
interests through the conference method 
has been avoided. The eastern iron and 
steel manufacturers were promptly con- 
sulted by the railroads when the pro- 
posal for reduced rates from Geneva was 
first made. As a matter of fact, those 
manufacturers were invited to participate 
in the discussions between the railroads 
and the representatives of the Govern- 
ment. The eastern manufacturers were 
vehement in their opposition to the re- 
quest made by the Government for re- 
duced rates. It threatened the rigidity 
of the entire steel basing point system. 
The eastern steel interests controlled the 
western market for iron and steel prior 
to the war. The action taken by them 
during negotiations between the railroads 
and the Government indicates that they 
intended to exercise, to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, every means within their 
power to prevent independent operation 
of the Geneva plant after the war. 

An illustration of the lengtn to which 
they went is shown by the statement 
made by H. C. Crawford, general traffic 
manager of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
The Western Pacific and the Denver & 
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Rio Grande Western granted the Gov- 
ernment early in 1944 special reduced 
rates for the duration of the war only 
and 6 months thereafter. On April 19, 
1944, D. C. McCready, eastern traffic rep- 
resentative of the Western Pacific, wrote 
to Mr. H. E. Poulterer, vice president of 
the Western Pacific, that Mr. Crawford, 
after referring to the 78,529 tons shipped 
by Bethlehem over the lines of the West- 
ern Pacific during 1943, said: 

You can tell your people that your 1944 


figures will be nil if I have anything to say 
about it. 


The eastern steel companies also ap- 
plied pressure through the Association 
of American Railroads. On March 8, 
1944, A. F. Cleveland, vice president of 
the association, wired Mr. Poulterer as 
follows: 

Serious complaints have been made to me 
by steel companies regarding proposition sec- 
tion 22 quotation from Geneva to Pacific 
coast points, and especially application of 
those rates at intermediate points to com- 
mercial consumers either at the intermediate 
points or at the Pacific coast terminals. 
They think this constitutes unfair competi- 
tion against competing commercial steel in- 
dustries. 


The close working arrangement be- 
tween the eastern manufacturers and 
the railroads results from common con- 
trol of the carriers and the steel com- 
panies. This common control is typified 
by Thomas W. Lamont, who holds the 
positions of director upon the boards of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, and United States 
Steel Corp. The Santa Fe refused to 
grant even special reduced rates for the 
Government from Geneva to the west 
coast. 

After the war, the Geneva plant was 
acquired by United States Steel, and for 
its benefit the roads promptly published 
reduced rates from Geneva. It is sig- 
nificant that the Sante Fe, which is 
closely allied with United States Steel, 
declined to join in these reductions. 
There is reason to believe that this 
refusal of the Santa Fe to join in re- 
ductions for its ally, United States Steel, 
was a part of a deliberate scheme to 
deny rate reductions to Kaiser’s plant at 
Fontana, Calif. Kaiser represents the 
only threat to the continued control of 
the western steel market by eastern steel 
interests. Kaiser’s plant at Fontana is 
served by the Santa Fe and the Southern 
Pacific. If the Santa Fe joined in the 
reductions from Geneva to the west 
coast, it would run the risk of being 
compelled to reduce rates from Kaiser's 
plant at Fontana, in order to avoid un- 
lawful discrimination. The Southern 
Pacific, which is the only other road serv- 
ing Fontana, likewise declined to join in 
the recent reductions from Geneva. 
These two roads also refused to grant 
reductions requested by Kaiser from 
Fontana. Because these two roads did 
not join in the reductions from Geneva, 
the discrimination against Kaiser’s Fon- 
tana plant cannot be remedied under 
existing law. 

Many other similar illustrations of 
common control could be provided which 
would show not only what has been done 
but what may be done legally if the pend- 
ing bill is approved. 
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The bill seeks to substitute government 
by commission for government by law. 
With limited exceptions, the regulatory 
pattern which has been created by leg- 
islation establishing commissions and 
regulatory bodies in various industries, 
leaves the actual day to day trade prac- 
tices and activities of those regulated in- 
dustries subject to the basic policy of 
free enterprise embodied in the Antitrust 
Acts. 

Various commissions and regulatory 
bodies have been given power, it is true, 
to approve certain mergers and other 
forms of integration in certain indus- 
tries, with immunity from the antitrust 
laws. This power of absolution from the 
antitrust laws extends, however, only to 
the structure of individual components 
of the industry and does not reach so far 
as to permit collusive agreements and 
other restraints effected by agreements 
between a number of independent com- 
panies engaged in a similar trade. 

Two so-called exceptions to this rule 
have been brought forward by propo- 
nents of this bill as precedents for the 
action now urged upon the Congress. We 
ar: told that the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 provides for agreement between 
air carriers “not inconsistent with the 
public interest.” Upon approval by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, parties to the 
agreement are relieved from the anti- 
trust laws with respect to carrying out 
agreements so approved. 

Again, the Shipping Act of 1916 per- 
mitted agreements by common carriers 
by water and provided for immunity from 
the antitrust laws upon approval of the 
agreements by the Shipping Board. 

Neither of these so-called exceptions 
is a valid precedent for what we are now 
asked to do. Both relate solely to con- 
tractual agreements providing for spe- 
cific cooperative action, in the form of a 
single transaction, or of a continuing 
specific relationship, such as a pooling 
arrangement, an agreement for the in- 
terchange of equipment or for the co- 
operative use of facilities, or the like. 
The Interstate Commerce Act already 
gives the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion similar authority. An example of 
its exercise is found in the Commission’s 
recent approval of the joint purchase 
and operation of the Pullman Co. by a 
group of carriers. Under the War Ship- 
ping Act, the Civil Aeronautics Act, and 
the Interstate Commerce Act, the things 
to be done under the immunized agree- 
ments are before the agency authorized 
to grant antitrust immunity at the time 
the agreement is approved. None of 
these acts provide for a blank check to 
the parties to an approved agreement to 
enter into subsidiary agreements im- 
mune to the antitrust laws. Any such 
subsidiary agreements must be brought 
in for specific approval by the Board or 
Commission before antitrust immunity 
attaches. A good example of this is fur- 
nished in the order issued on May 5 of 
this year by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in Docket No. 2423, which approves an 
agreement for the interchange of equip- 
ment between the Pan American Airways 
and Pan American Grace Airways, com- 
monly known as Panagra, under the au- 
thority of the act cited as a precedent 
here. The parties to that agreement 
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sought approval not only of the inter- 
change agreement, but of such subsidiary 
pooling arrangements as might follow 
therefrom in the day-to-day operations 
under the basic interchange agreement. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board interpreted 
the act as requiring that any such sub- 
sidiary agreements must be brought in 
for specific approval by the Board before 
antitrust immunity could be given. 

It is clear that that act is in no way a 
precedent for the provision in the pend- 
ing bill of a blanket antitrust exemption 
to be given to the things done pursuant 
to an approved agreement for the estab- 
lishment of a rate bureau, without re- 
quiring specific approval by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the 
things done pursuant to the rate-bureau 
agreement. It is argued that the rates 
made by such approved rate bureaus 
must be approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission before they can be- 
come effective. Of course the advance 
agreement among the carriers on the rate 
filed with the Commission operates to 
preclude the raising before the Commis- 
sion of any objection, and unless objec- 
tion is raised, Commission approval is 
merely a formality. Commission repre- 
sentatives testified at the hearings that 
perhaps 99 percent of the rates filed with 
the Commission are approved without 
anything more than formal examination. 

But the real answer to that argument 
is this: There is no provision in this bill 
for approval or even for a public knowl- 
edge of the agreements reached through 
the approved rate-bureau machinery not 
to publish a proposed rate, not to grant a 
reduction sought by shippers, not to per- 
mit changes in schedules, facilities, and 
services. And the Government’s anti- 
trust charges against the railroad com- 
bination are founded not on the rates 
and services which have been affirma- 
tively made by the rate bureaus and filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but rather on the rates and services 
which have been throttled, stifled, and 
suppressed by the rate bureaus. 

The authorization in the Shipping Act 
of 1916 is, of course, peculiar to the field 
of foreign commerce and it stands upon 
a basis totally different from that ad- 
vanced in support of this measure. It is 
more appropriately grouped with such 
measures in aid of our foreign commerce 
as the Webb-Pomerene Act, which per- 
mits independent companies engaged in 
the same trade to channel their foreign 
trade through a common export corpora- 
tion when they find it necessary and de- 
sirable to resort-to such collective action 
in order to meet competition from state 
trading corporations and groups which 
pool the entire trade resources of for- 
eign companies engaged in the same for- 
eign trade and commerce. 

The measure now before the Congress 
would establish a precedent for the col- 
lusive control of the day-to-day activities 
of independent transportation agencies 
under an agreement for absolute private 
collective action. Only the agreement, 
and not the action taken pursuant to it, 
would be subject to the control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

If the bill passes, Congress will be un- 
able to deny the demand from other 
powerful industries that they be afforded 
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the same relief from the antitrust laws, 
that is, the same authority to substitute 
private collective control for independ- 
ent initiative and freedom of competi- 
tive action. I apprehend that the radio 
and communications companies would 
bring forward similar legislation provid- 
ing for the approval by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission of agreements 
under which competition would be re- 
placed by collective action in the com- 
munications industry. I assume that 
this would be a logical outcome of the 
announced purpose of the Associated 
Press to seek immunity from the anti- 
trust laws. We often pay tribute to free- 
dom of the press as one of our basic 
guaranties of the continued liberty of 
our people. Yet it is a fact no longer 
controverted that the application of the 
antitrust laws to the Associated Press 
was required within the last few years in 
order to permit certain newspapers of an 
independent opinion to have access to the 
news which had been monopolized by 
the Associated Press, and without which 
the independent newspapers in question 
were seriously handicapped and probably 
would have failed in their efforts to be- 
come established. Can we afford to 
abandon the antitrust laws in the com- 
munications industry? If not, how shall 
we answer the advocates of such leg- 
islation once we have conferred this 
favor upon the transportation industry? 

I likewise apprehend tha’ there would 
be similar demands from the other 
industries. The insurance industry has 
already sought this immunity, and I an- 
ticipate that their demands will soon be 
renewed. Under the precedent set by the 
bill, I assume that there would be little 
difficulty in granting insurance the same 
favor as transportation. All that would 
be necessary would be to provide a com- 
mission authorized to approve the re- 
strictive agreements desired by the in- 
surance industry. 

The banking and financial interests 
so closely allied to the insurance industry 
would. I think, be next in line. Their ac- 
tivities are now subject to limited regu- 
lation by different agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. If the bill were passed it 
would seem appropriate that the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, which 
now has jurisdiction over the securities 
market, should be given authority to ap- 
prove agreements between investment 
and security houses under which the re- 
cent victory of Robert R. Young and of 
progressive railroad management fol- 
lowing his lead in bringing about com- 
petitive bidding for railroad securities 
would be completely nullified. The 
agreements between the bankers might, 
perhaps, be authorized by the Federal 
Reserve Board. There have been some 
demands in recent months for the ap- 
plication of the antitrust laws to alleged 
restrictive agreements between financ- 
ing and lending institutions, particularly 
in New York City, under which, accord- 
ing to complaints which have been pub- 
licly voiced by various individuals and 
groups, collective control over credit 
is used to restrict competition not only 
in the lending and supplying of money, 
but in industry generally. Are we pre- 
pared to shield this alleged suppression 
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of competition from the enforcement of 
the laws designed to preserve economic 
opportunity for all our people? 

It would be a short step from the de- 
velopment which I have just described 
to authorize the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to immunize mer- 
gers and consolidations in industry gen- 
erally from the antitrust laws. And it 
would be an equally short step to au- 
thorize the Federal Trade Commission 
to grant antitrust immunity to all sorts 
of restrictive agreements which would 
impose the dead hand of collective uni- 
formity upon the hitherto vigorous, com- 
petitive enterprise in those parts of our 
economy not now controlled by mo- 
nopoly. 

If the bill is passed it will constitute 
the figurative “last straw that breaks 
the camel’s back.” Already we have gone 
a long way along the road to a collecti- 
vist economy. In the last 50 years our 
so-called system of free enterprise has 
been radically affected by the growth of 
monopoly and concentration of indus- 
try. Hardly a day passes in this body 
that we do not hear a warning sounded 
to the effect that we are approaching the 
deadline which marks the end of free en- 
terprise. It must not be forgotten that 
it was the rapid increase of monopoly 
that led to the collapse in 1929 and sub- 
sequent failure to restore sound eco- 
nomic conditions, notwithstanding Gov- 
ernment aid to the extent of billions of 
dollars. It was World War II and a na- 
tional debt of nearly $300,000,000,000 
that pulled us out of the hole. 

I say that the bill is a fundamental de- 
parture from the original American con- 
cept of free competitive enterprise which 
has stimulated and made possible the 
phenomenal growth and development of 
our economy. The bill would eliminate 
free competitive enterprise from the 
transportation industry—and from such 
other allied industries as might be con- 
strued to be within the term “other per- 
sons party to such agreements,” to whom 
the antitrust immunity provided by the 
bill would be given. At the same time the 
bill opens the door to a general abandon- 
ment of the principles of free competi- 
tive enterprise—not directly, not honest- 
ly nor openly, but by an indirection 
which pays lip service to those principles 
even as it violates them. I maintain that 
we must not accept the bill unless we are 
prepared openly and honestly to go down 
the road of collectivism on which the bill 
sets our feet. 

Mr. President, I say we must reject the 
bill. I am persuaded to that conclusion 
by broad considerations of public policy. 
I do not approve resort to the Congress 
by special interests for relief from antici- 
pated unfavorable court decisions ren- 
dered under public laws applicable to all. 
I think it would be unfair to exempt big 
business—and the railroads are our big- 
gest single industry—from antitrust 
prosecution and leave little business sub- 
ject to the law. I believe that the bill is 
an unconscious step in the direction of 
eventual Government ownership of the 
railroads. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MeGnarn in the chair). Does the Sena- 
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tor from Montana yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator speaks of ex- 
empting big business from the antitrust 
laws and keeping little business under 
the limitations of the antitrust laws. 
When the Senator does so he speaks not 
only as a Member of this body, but as 
former chairman of the Special Commit- 
tee on Small Business. I know that the 
Senator from Montana, while chairman 
of that committee, spent many long days 
and weeks and months studying the 
problems of small business. Can the 
Senator think of any step that will be 
more harmful to small business than 
the passage of the pending bill? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; I think passage 
of the measure would be disastrous to 
small business. We all know how the 
big monopolistic concerns can influence 
the railroads in the matter of favorable 
rates and rulings and decisions—I have 
already brought out that point in the 
course of my discussion—whereas small 
business cannot bring influence to bear 
to receive favors. I gave as an illustra- 
tion the case of the Billings, Mont., furni- 
ture company, which sought to find a 
market in other areas of the United 
States outside the State of Montana, but 
for a period of over 18 months, it was 
blocked in its efforts even to secure a 
ruling; indeed I believe that no ruling 
has even yet been handed down. Where- 
as when the United States Steel Corp. 
took over the Geneva plant it was only a 
very short time before they were able to 
secure all the favorable rates they needed 
to be able successfully to conduct their 
activities at that plant. At the same 
time matters were so arranged that Fon- 
tana, the independent plant in Cali- 
fornia, was unable to get favorable and 
reasonable rates in order to be a com- 
petitor in that field. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator could stand 
on this floor for many hours citing ex- 
amples, as he has done, illustrating what 
the monopoly-cartel system in our trans- 
portation industry is doing not only to in- 
dividual industries, not only to great sec- 
tions of our country, but to the entire 
American economy. Is not that true? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is absolutely 
true. I can give as an illustration the 
situation in the State of Montana. We 
are completely blocked and prohibited 
from developing any industry in our 
State, although in area it is the third 
largest State in the Union and in point 
of natural resources is one of the richest 
States. We are compelled to exist under 
araw-materialeconomy. Weare unable 
to engage in manufacturing in the first 
place, because the rates are discrimina- 
tory against us, and secondly, because of 
the power monopoly in that area where 
power rates are so high it is difficult to 
engage in industrial activities. If that 
State could have favorable railroad rates, 
comparable to those which are in effect 
in other parts of the country, there is 
no -question that with our enormous 
natural resources we could develop in- 
dustries which would enable the young 
folks who grow up in Montana to find 
jobs and remain at home, whereas at 
the present time, when they obtain their 
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education they are compelled to leave 
the State to go to other sections of the 
United States in search of employment. 
The president of the State university dis- 
cussed this question not long ago, and 
pointed out that following the last war 
only a small percentage of the boys who 
went off to fight in that war were able 
to return and settle in Montana, because 
they had nothing to come back to. He 
pointed out that the same situation pre- 
vails today. Under these conditions 
Montana will not be able to prosper. It 
is becoming poorer every year because 
as we extract our natural resources, our 
raw materials, and ship them elsewhere, 
our assets are being depleted and we are 
becoming poorer and poorer each year. 

Mr. HILL. What the Senator says 
about Montana and the retardation and 
strangulation of the development of 
Montana is absolutely true. Is it not also 
true that in other sections of the United 
States, in the eastern or official territory, 
which enjoys lower freight rates, con- 
sumers, as American citizens, are entitled 
to buy the goods, commodities, and prod- 
ucts which they need in the most favora- 
ble market? They are entitled to obtain 
those commodities and goods at the most 
reasonable price and therefore should be 
entitled to buy from Montana if a free 
market existed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to have to 
invoke the rules of the Senate, but I 
hope my colleagues will observe the rules 
when it comes to yielding the floor for 
any purpose except a question. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Alabama was asking the Senator 
from Montana a question—a very rele- 
vant, germane question. If the Senator 
wishes to invoke what he calls the rules 
of the Senate, I can assure the Senator 
that the rules work both ways. The 
Senator from Alabama knows how to 
invoke them on his behalf as well as the 
Senator from Kansas may know how to 
invoke them on his behalf. The Senator 
from Alabama was asking the Senator 
from Montana a very germane, relevant, 
and legitimate question, a question which 
ought to be asked, a question which 
should be brought out in this debate. If 
the Senator from Alabama is not per- 
mitted to bring it out by asking the Sen- 
ator from Montana a question, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, in his own right, 
will take the floor and bring out the in- 
formation which should be brought to 
the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the RECORD 
shows that very little regard has been 
paid to this rule of the Senate. Being 
in charge of the bill, I have not wanted 
to invoke it; but I believe that when it 
comes to yielding the floor we ought to 
have some regard for the rules of the 
Senate. Frequently discussion back and 
forth does develop information which is 
very helpful, and we are all more or less 
guilty of disregarding the rules. How- 
ever, this practice consumes time. We 
have already exceeded the time which my 
friends on the other side thought would 
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be necessary. We should conclude con- 
sideration of the bill as early as possible. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. Is the point of order 
debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is endeavoring to ascertain just 
what the point of order is. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I should like 
to be heard on the point of order before 
the Chair rules. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am going 
to withdraw the point of order after we 
discuss it. 

Mr. HILL. There is absolutely no 
merit to and no basis for the point of 
order. 

Mr. REED. The point of order is that 
a Senator may not yield except for a 
question. If he does, he loses the floor. 
That is the rule of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana yielded to the 
Senator from Alabama for the purpose 
of asking a question. So far as the 
Chair observed, the Senator from Ala- 
bama was still in the process of asking 
his question. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HILL. There is nothing in the 
rules of the Senate which says how long 
or how short the question may be. Is 
not that true? If it is a question, it is 
a question, and it is in order under the 
rules of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
rule of the Senate is that a Senator may 
not make a statement in the guise of a 
question. As the Chair has observed, he 
does not believe that the Senator from 
Alabama was making a statement, but 
was asking a question. The Senator 
from Alabama may proceed. 

Mr. HILL. The Chair is eminently 
correct, as he usually is. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the Senator from 
Montana if it is not true that the monop- 
oly-cartel system about which he has 
been speaking not only works adversely 
to the interests of Montana, as he has 
so well described, strangling the growth 
and development of Montana, but also 
denies to consumers in other sections of 
the country the right and the oppor- 
tunity to buy the goods, commodities, 
and products which they need, and which 
they must have in their every-day life, 
in the most favorable markets and at 
the most favorable prices. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. MURRAY. Of course, that is 
true. It destroys free competition, and 
sets up Monopoly in its place. The ex- 
pansion of monopoly and concentration 
of business in this country have proceed- 
ed so far that economists feel that we 
are now operating under practically a 
collectivist economy, because the great 
basic industries of the country are all 
under the control of monopolies. 
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Mr. HILL.. Is it not true that in wag- 
ing the battle against this bill the Sena- 
tor from Montana is fighting for the in- 
terest of all the people, as well as for 
the interests of the people of Montana? 

Mr. MURRAY. Certainly. That is 
the motive which we al have. We do 
not want any special favors for any State 
or any area or section of the country. 
However, we in the South and West do 
not want to be discriminated against. 
We feel that the plan which is here pro- 
posed, if adopted, would discriminate 
against the western and southern sec- 
tions of the country. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Continuing that 
thought, I ask the Senator from Montana 
if it is not his conviction that those of 
us who are opposing the bill are in real- 
ity serving the best interests of the rail- 
roads and of industry, big and little? If 
our economy is concentrated into mo- 
nopolies and cartels, does not the Sena- 
tor from Montana feel that there is much 
more likelihood that the entire economy 
will be taken over and operated by the 
Government? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator from 
Idaho is exactly correct. In fact, that 
question has been discussed in the Con- 
gress heretofore and it has been sug- 
gested that because of the great growth 
of monopoly the time will come very 
soon when the Government will have to 
take over some of the Nation’s indus- 
tries: Take, for example, the steel in- 
dustry. Who can say that the steel in- 
dustry is a purely private institution? 
It has an investment of billions of dol- 
lars and employs a million men or more. 
By its very bigness it is of public con- 
cern. The same is true with reference 
to the railroads. If the railroads get 
together under the plan which they are 
proposing, and it works out to create a 
monopoly, of course the Government 
will take them over; there can be no 
question about that. The extent to 
which we have already gone in that di- 
rection has, as I say, been the subject 
of very careful studies. 

I have an article from the Fortune 
magazine which discusses the growth of 
monopoly and the wiping out of free 
enterprise. The article goes on to say: 

American business was founded upon the 
principle of free competition maintained 
through free markets. But during the era 
of bigness, when American business was, 80 
to speak, winding up, the units of business 
became so big that they developed a fear of 
price wars; they dared not compete against 
themselves, and no one dared compete against 
them. There consequently emerged the 
super units—well-defined industrial groups 
whose members act in concert and whose 
aim is not price competition but, on the con- 
trary, price stabilization. 


That is exactly what the railroads are 
trying to accomplish under this bill. 
They do not want competition; they want 
to escape from competing with each 
other. So they get together under the 
kind of a program contemplated by the 
bill, and enter into arrangements where- 
by they fix rates and determine what 
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States are to receive favorable rates and 
what States are to be favored for indus- 
trial purposes. 

The article continues as follows: 

The efforts of the super unit produce the 
reverse effect of the competitive effort. When 
the market falls off the super unit tries to 
keep prices up. And often it does not con- 
sider it advisable to lower prices until re- 
covery actually sets in. 


The article goes on to say: 

Now, this technique of bigness, involving 
the artificial contro] of prices and other basic 
factors, is a collectivist technique. And the 
operation of the collectivist technique has 
created for business a precarious situation. 
Business has carried collectivism so far in 
its private affairs that its affairs are no 
longer private, but by the bigness of their 
impact, public. It is untenable, indeed, to 
suppose that the policies of the steel in- 
dustry with regard to prices, production, and 
employment are strictly private matters. 


The same can be said with reference 
to the railroads. If they get together in 
this kind of program of course the Gov- 
ernment will have to step in eventually. 
As it is discovered what the effect is upon 
the country, there will be a demand for 
the Government to take over the rail- 
roads, and, doubtless, they will be taken 
over. We shall help the railroads by op- 
posing this proposed legislation, because 
if the railroads will put into effect fair 
and reasonable rates for all sections of 
the country there will ensue a huge de- 
velopment in America; the South and 
West will develop, and the railroads will 
benefit by the increased freight traffic 
which will be created. They are work- 
ing against their own interests in en- 
deavoring to seek monopolistic privileges 
under this legislation. I believe, Mr. 
President, that this bill is a step along 
the path of Government ownership of 
the railroads. 

Let us remember that the way for state 
socialism in Italy and in Germany was 
prepared by state approval of the private 
cartelization of industry. I question 
whether freedom of enterprise can live in 
our land if the railroads are given, as 
contemplated by this bill, a license for 
the private collective determination of 
the rate levels and rate relationships on 
which the competitive success or failure 
of virtually every business, large and 
small, depends. 

Mr. President, this is the most dan- 
gerous piece of legislation which has 
ever come before the Senate. If enacted 
it will lead the country straight into a 
controlled economy and the downfall of 
democratic government. If free enter- 
prise is to be retained in America, this 
bill must be rejected. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming will yield to me, I 
wish to ask unanimous consent for the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
to meet at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course the 
Senator from Delaware recognizes the 
fact that by his request he is asking 
unanimous consent that certain Sena- 
tors may be absent from the Senate while 
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I shall be speaking. Does the Senator 
from Delaware expect me to yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. BUCK. I am sorry, but I wish to 
request such unanimous consent. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
again I wish to call attention to the fact 
that it is the granting of such requests 
for unanimous consent that committees 
be allowed to meet during the sessions 
of the Senate that results in emptying 
the Senate Chamber. It is a practice 
which should not be followed. I am call- 
ing the attention of the majority to the 
sad effect such a practice has upon the 
attendance of Senators in the Senate 
Chamber during the consideration of im- 
portant legislation. However, I shall not 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
O'Conor in the chair). 
tion, consent is granted. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
AGREEMENTS BETWEEN CARRIERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 110) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act with respect to cer- 
tain agreements between carriers. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield, to permit 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 


Alken Hatch Morse 
Baldwin Hawkes Murray 
Ball Hayden Myers 
Barkley Hickenlooper O’Conor 
Brewster Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hoey Pepper 
Bridges Holland Reed 
Brooks Ives Revercomb 
Buck Jenner Robertson, Va 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo 
Butler Johnston, S. C. R 1 
Byrd Kem Saltonstall 
Cain re Smith 
Capper Knowland Sparkman 
Chavez Langer Stewart 
Connally Lodge Taft 

per Lucas Taylor 
Cordon McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McClellan Tobey 
Downey McFarland Tydings 
Dworshak McGrath Umstead 
Ecton McKellar Vandenberg 
Ellender McMahon Watkins 
Ferguson Magnuson Wherry 
Flanders Malone White 
Fulbright Wiley 
George Maybank Wiliams 
Green Millikin Wilson 
Gurney Moore Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
seven Senators having answered to their 
names; a quorum is present. 

BULWINKLE BILL (S. 110) WOULD SANCTION 
CONTROL OF TRANSPORTATION BY GOVERNMENT 
OF PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 
Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, 10 

years ago this month, if my memory 

serves me correctly, this Chamber was 
filled and the galleries were filled dur- 
ing a debate upon a proposal to reor- 
ganize the Supreme Court of the United 

States. Congress and the country were 

aroused by what they conceived to be 
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a measure which would change the tra- 
ditional American system and lodge in 
the Chief Executive the power to sway 
the decisions óf the Supreme Court. 
The bill failed. Today we are consider- 
ing a measure which, in its present form, 
I believe goes to the other extreme, and 
proposes to give congressional sanction 
to the organization of a private govern- 
ment to handle the transportation sys- 
tem of the United States. 

The Bulwinkle bill, as it is before us 
now, is in fact ə delegation to private 
organizations of the congressional power 
to regulate interstate transportation. 
It is a delegation in the second degree. 
Already Congress, by the Interstate 
Commerce Act, has given the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to ad- 
just rates, but here is a measure which 
goes beyond that, and, for the first time 
in the history of the transportation sys- 
tem of this country, places legislative 
sanction upon the creation of private 
organizations, not only among carriers 
who are engaged in the same business, 
but among carriers who are engaged in 
different kinds of business, carriers who 
are engaged in competitive enterprise, 
as well as carriers who are engaged only 
in supplementary enterprise, one supple- 
mentary to the other. 

No standards are laid down in the 
bill to govern the manner in which this 
power in the second degree delegated to 
these private organizations shall be ex- 
ercised, save only that certain prohibi- 
tions are provided, and certain standards 
are required to be observed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission before ap- 
proval is granted to the agreements which 
are here proposed to be legalized. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not desire to in- 
terrupt the Senator’s train of thought. 
In the course of his remarks, going back 
over the years, the Senator mentioned 
a situation that existed on the floor of 
the Senate 10 years ago. I recall, as I 
am sure the Senator recalls, that, about 
that time, the first reorganization bill 
was presented to the Congress, which 
merely gave certain powers to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to reorganize 
the executive branch of the Government. 
I recall very well—I do not know whether 
the Senator does—the protests which 
came from all over the United States 
about the terrible thing that was taking 
place in the delegation of power to the 
executive branch of the Government, 
predicting all kinds of dire disaster, if 
Congress did not retain within its own 
hands the powers vested in it by the 
Constitution. The Senator recalls that 
very well, does he not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. HATCH. I was also thinking of 
what the Senator was just saying about 
the pending bill. Does not the pending 
measure, insofar as it relates to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with 
respect to agreements submitted to the 
Commission, delegate to an executive 
branch of the Government, to a bureau, 
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if the Senate please, sole and exclusive 
authority to determine what is in the 
public interest, and what does or does 
not amount to undue restraint of trade 
or competition? Does not the pending 
bill do that? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I feel that it does. 
I am glad the Senator has raised that 
question. The Senator comes from New 
Mexico. 
MANY WESTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES WOULD 

HAVE NO REPRESENTATION 


I call his attention to he fact that the 
entire Tenth Federal Reserve District, 
which includes the State of Wyoming, 
the State of Colorado, the northern part 
of New Mexico, the northwestern part of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
western part of Missouri, is without rep- 
resentation on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It will have no representa- 
tion, unless one of the amendments 
which I have proposed is adopted, upon 
the new organizations to which it is pro- 
posed now by legislative sanction to con- 
vey the congressional power of fixing 
railroad rates and fares, and guiding the 
other matters relating to transportation. 
So I say, Mr. President, it is a delegation 
of the congressional power, in the second 
degree. If the people were aroused for 
fear that Congress should hand over to 
some executive officer of the Government 
or to some executive bureau the powers 
granted to it by the Constitution, how 
much more should they be concerned 
that we are here dealing with a proposal 
to delegate the powers to private organi- 
zations? We are not doing a thing to 
determine what the character and form 
of the organizations shall be. If the 
pending bill is adopted as it came from 
the committee, without amendment, it 
will be congressional authority to the 
railroads and the pipe lines, the pipe lines 
and the water carriers, the railroads and 
the motor carriers, to enter into agree- 
ments which will affect the most funda- 
mental interests of all business in the 
United States; and it will be done outside 
any public agency. Such agreements, by 
the terms of the bill, when made by the 
carriers, shall be approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, unless they 
violate certain prohibitions. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those 
who believe that the men who are admin- 
istering the railroads are seeking oppor- 
tunities to monopolize transportation 
within the United States. I do not be- 
lieve that they have any evil intent. As 
a matter of fact, I feel that the genesis 
of the pending bill was the very plain 
fact that the transportation companies 
of the country cannot make agreements 
on through rates or on through routes, 
without danger of running afoul of the 
antitrust laws, and they would like to be 
given a relief from the possibility that 
they would be committing a crime or 
rendering themselves liable to punish- 
ment under the law, if they should make 
arrangements regarding the administra- 
tion of the transportation system, which 
in their judgment are essential in the 
interest of efficient transportation. 

The difficulty, Mr. President, however, 
is that by the pending bill the grant of 
power is much broader than that which 
the carriers need, much broader than 
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they should have. I think that can be 
clearly illustrated by reading the bill. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? j 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Presidént, I have 
given considerable study to the pending 
bill, myself. I am not a member of the 
committee, and I do not think the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming is a member of the 
committee. I know that he has studied 
the bill. I have been concerned, first, 
with the transfer of powers, as the Sen- 
ator has pointed out, to private industry 
itself; secondly, with the determination 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of subjects that are so vital to Amer- 
ican life. Is there a provision in the 
bill to the effect that when such an 
agreement is submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for approval, a 
hearing shall be held? 

Mr, OMAHONEN. There is no ade- 
quate provision; but I have offered an 
amendment to take care of that aspect. 

Mr. HATCH. The bill, as it comes 
from the committee, merely proposes 
submission of the agreement to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and the 
determination by the Commission ac- 
cording to such standards as may be con- 
tained in the bill, without any opportu- 
nity whatever to the public or to anyone 
interested from the Senator’s section of 
the country, or mine, to be heard. It will 
represent solely an ex parte determina- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Am I right in that construc- 
tion? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
correct, as I understand the provisions 
of the bill. 

I might say, Mr. President, that the 
public as a whole, I think, entertain the 
belief that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission fixes all railroad rates. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission does 
not do that. If it should attempt to do 
it, it probably would have to be a much 
larger body than it is, not only in its 
membership but in the number of its 
employees. There are, I suppose, thou- 
sands upon thousands of rates which are 
made and which become effective every 
year, without having been passed upon 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at all. The Commission has what 
amounts to appellate jurisdiction. 
When a complaint is made, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission then moves 
into action. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONET. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I pointed out in my talk 
on the floor yesterday that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission actually re- 
views about 2 percent of the rates sub- 
mitted to it, a mere sampling. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I myself was 
about to say that approximately 90 per- 
cent of the rates are put into effect with- 
out actual review by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REED. Iam very much interested 
in the question asked by the Senator from 
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New Mexico of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, and the reply of the Senator from 
Wyoming, and their apparent agreement 
upon what is obviously a wrong view of 
the bill. Paragraph 8 on page 6 of the 
bill provides: 

No order shall be entered under this sec- 
tion except after interested parties (includ- 
ing in all cases the Attorney General of the 
United States) have been afforded reasonable 
opportunity for hearing. 


I shall be happy to have the Senator 
from New Mexico now, with the permis- 
sion of the Senator from Iowa, or later, 
explain why that is not a completely ade- 
quate provision for hearings. 

PUBLIC SHOULD BE HEARD ON MATTERS AFFECTING 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am aware of that provision of the bill, but 
it seems to me that it does not go quite 
far enough. I was about to point out 
that the difficulty in this measure arises 
from the fact that in paragraph (2), 
which appears on page 2 of the bill, a 
mandate is placed upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to approve any 
of the agreements which are made by 
these carriers, if the approval is not pro- 
hibited by paragraph (4), (5), or (6), 
“if it finds that the object of the agree- 
ment is appropriate for the proper per- 
formance by the carriers of service to the 
public, that the agreement will not un- 
duly restrain competition, and that it is 
consistent with the public interest as de- 
clared by Congress in the national trans- 
portation policy set forth in this act.” 

My point is that these provisions are 
so vague that, if we are to protect the 
public interest, language additional to 
that to which the Senator from Kansas 
has just alluded should be incorporated 
in the bill. Let me illustrate what I 
mean by turning to paragraph (4) of 
the bill, which is one of the paragraphs 
supposed to be a prohibition upon the 
nature of the agreements to be made. 

Mr. HATCH. | Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield Once more? I beg the 
Senator’s pardon, but I am compelled to 
leave the floor, as I have another engage- 
ment I must keep. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Inconnection with what 
the Senator from Kansas has said, I 
merely want to observe that while the 
paragraph to which he refers does in a 
measure prescribe something in the way 
of a hearing, yet it is very vague, very 
uncertain, very indefinite as to its terms, 
especially as to the parties to be heard. 
It includes the Attorney General of the 
United States. It says “interested par- 
ties—including in all cases the Attorney 
General of the United States.“ I have 
given some thought as to who are inter- 
ested parties who would be heard. I ask 
the Senator from Wyoming if his State 
or my State would have an opportunity 
to come here and be heard? I do not 
find language to that effect in the bill. 
The provision is not clear. It is vague. 
What I have in mind may be covered by 
the amendment which the Senator from 
Wyoming intends to propose. I should 
be glad to have the Senator explain the 
matter and make it a part of the history 
being made here in reference to the bill, 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I say first, so 
that the position may be clear, that I 
have offered two amendments dealing 
with this precise question, and it seems to 
me there should be no hesitation on the 
part of the Senator in charge of the bill 
to accept them. The first of the amend- 
ments is on page 2, line 15, after the word 
“if”, to insert the words “after public 
notice in the Federal Register and public 
hearing not less than 60 days thereafter,” 
so that that part of the sentence would 
read: 

The Commission shall by order approve 
any such agreement (if approval thereof is 
not prohibited by paragraph (4), (5), or 
(6)) if after public notice in the Federal 
Register and public hearing not less than 60 
days thereafter— 


Then the second amendment which I 
have proposed would be inserted on page 
2 in line 21, after the word “The” in the 
last sentence. That sentence now reads 
as follows: 

The approval of the Commission shall be 
granted only upon such terms and conditions 
as the Commission may prescribe as neces- 
sary to insure compliance with the standards 
set forth in this paragraph. 


I may say that I think that sentence 
in itself indicates an intention upon the 
part of those who drafted the bill to 
give the Commission power to review and 
to make certain that the antitrust law 
is not actually being evaded. But at the 
very beginning of the sentence, following 
the word “The” I would add the follow- 
ing language: 

Commission shall prescribe and may from 
time to time modify the rules and regula- 
tions under which such agreements may be 
made (which shall include provision for the 
representation of shippers and interested 
State regulatory commissions or other au- 
thorities in hearings thereon), and the. 

AN AMENDMENT TO GIVE SHIPPERS AND STATES 
REPRESENTATION 

That language, I call to the attention 
of the Senator from New Mexico, would 
make it certain that States like those 
which he and I have the honor in part to 
represent, which are not now represented 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
would have official representation when 
these matters so vital to the welfare of 
the people of that area were under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I merely express the 
hope that the Senator in charge of the 
bill will agree to the amendments which 
have been read, because they are so ob- 
viously fair and give the protection 
which I am sure the Senator from Kansas 
is anxious to give. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. At the proper time in the 
course of the debate or consideration of 
the bill I shall discuss the amendments 
of the Senator from Wyoming. Now I 
only want to say that the language of 
the paragraph so far as hearings are 
concerned is consistent with the lan- 
guage used throughout the Interstate 


- rather revolutionary course. 
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Commerce Act. All the way through 
we find the language The Commission, 
after hearings.” It does not go any fur- 
ther than that. The practice of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as to 
hearings has been established and is 
well known. I have never heard of any 
complaint of a failure on the part of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 


give everybody a full opportunity to be’ 


heard upon anything that comes up re- 
lating to the Interstate Commerce Act. 
On the other hand I have heard plenty 
of criticism of the Commission 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. What the Sena- 
tor from Kansas said is to my way of 
thinking indicative of one of the over- 
sights which have been made, as I see 
it, in drafting the bill. There is a great 
difference in the system which the Sen- 
ator now proposes from the system 
which is now in effect, because the lan- 
guage of paragraph (2) places the 
solemn sanction of the Congress of the 
United States upon the privately or- 
ganized groups and associations which 
the carriers already have or which they 
may want to have in the future. That 
introduces an utterly new system into 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and for 
which there is no provision by the mere 
casual sort of hearings which have been 
held in the past. 

Mr. REED. With the permission of 
the Senator from Wyoming I want to 
say that I do not agree with that state- 
ment, but I shall discuss it later. I am 
interested in the discussion by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming of the amendments 
which he has offered. I think his ap- 
proach to the bill is an intelligent ap- 
proach—I was tempted to say almost 
the first intelligent approach to it. 

Mr, HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator had 
made such a statement I would have 
been compelled to make the point of 
order that he was not asking a question. 

Mr. President, I must leave the Cham- 
ber, but I wish to say that the mere fact 
that the Interstate Commerce Act in the 
past has only provided that so and so 
shall be done after hearings does not 
spell anything in particular. We are, as 
the Senator from Wyoming has just said, 
embarking upon a new and, I think, a 
Certainly 
we should scan the language being 
adopted far more carefully than has been 
done before we embark upon this revolu- 
tionary—and to some of us somewhat 
strange—course. I hope the Senator 
from Kansas will give the most careful 
consideration to these amendments and, 
regardless of what the Interstate Com- 
merce Act may have provided in the 
past, insert in this new bill every safe- 
guard and every protection possible. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Mr. President, let 
me say first that I am very much inter- 
ested to note that the three of us who 
are now discussing the bill, namely, the 
Senator from Kansas, the Senator from 
New Mexico, and I, all come from States 
which are without representation on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
the present situation the shippers of 
Kansas are as unrepresented as are the 
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shippers of northern New Mexico and of 
Wyoming. Under the provisions of this 
bill, they would be sitting by while Con- 
gress delegated away authority to new as- 
sociations to be authorized in the name 
of Congress, to govern the transportation 
system of the country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The second amendment 
to be offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming relates to notice to be given to the 
States and to the participation of State 
bodies. In paragraph (3) of section 13 
of the act as it presently stands, on page 
51 of the printed volume of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, is the following lan- 
guage, going to the very thing which 
the Senator from Wyoming and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico bring up: 

Whenever in any investigation under the 
provisions of this part— 


“This part” means the part which re- 
lates to railroads. Part I relates to rail- 
roads; part II to motor carriers; and 
part III to water carriers 

Whenever in any investigation under the 
provisions of this part * + there shall 
be brought in issue any rate, fare, charge, 
classification, regulation, or practice made or 
imposed by authority of any State or initi- 
ated by the President * * * the Com- 
mission, before proceeding to hear and dis- 
pose of such issue, shall cause the State or 
States interested to be notified of the pro- 
ceeding. The Commission may confer with 
the authorities of any State having regula- 
tory jurisdiction over the class of persons 
and corporations subject to this part. 


I shall discuss this question later. I 
know that the Senator from Wyoming 
is trying to be helpful. I value his co- 
operation in offering the amendment. 
It is an intelligent approach to the ques- 
tion, and I assure him that I shall give 
it the fullest consideration. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I appreciate the 
assurance of the Senator; but let me 
remark in connection with what he has 
just said that if the implication which 
he seeks to give, that paragraph 3 on page 
51 of the printed copy of the Interstate 
Commerce Act does what I seek to do by 
these amendments, then certainly he has 
no possible ground for objecting to the 
amendments. 

However, my fear is that the language 
on page 51 will not apply to the formu- 
lation of these agreements. In any event 
the Senator has acknowledged—and I 
am very happy to have that acknowl- 
edgement—that there ought to be notice 
and representation. Let us make sure 
that we have it. 

Before the beginning of the colloquy 
between the Senator from New Mexico 
and the Senator from Kansas I was re- 
ferring to the fact that the bill as it 
comes to us provides that the Commis- 
sion shall approve these agreements if 
the approval thereof is not prohibited by 
paragraph (4), (5), or (6). Let me turn 
to paragraph (4) to show what the pro- 
hibition in that paragraph is. It reads 
as follows: 

(4) The Commission shall not approve un- 
der this section any agreement between or 
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among carriers of different classes unless it 
finds that such agreement is limited to mat- 
ters relating to freight classifications— 
That amendment was inserted by the 
committee— 
or to transportation under joint rates or 
over through routes; and for puposes of this 
paragraph carriers by railroad, express com- 
panies, and sleeping-car companies are car- 
riers of one class; pipe-line companies are 
carriers of one class; carriers by motor ve- 
hicles are carriers of one class; carriers by 
water are carriers of one class; and freight 
forwarders are of another class. 
CAREFUL READING SHOWS BILL COVERS WHOLE 
PIELD OF TRANSPORTATION 


At first reading one might gain the im- 
pression from this section that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was being 
forbidden to approve an agreement 
among carriers of different classes unless 
it finds that such agreement is limited— 
using the words in the bill—to freight 
classifications, joint rates, or through 
routes. But the draftsman who prepared 
this section was careful not to limit it in 
that way. The draftsman added these 
qualifying words: “Limited to matters 
relating to transportation under joint 
rates or over through routes.” 

So it is obvious that this limitation, in- 
stead of being a prohibition against any 
sort of an agreement except with respect 
to freight classifications and joint rates 
or through routes, is as broad as a barn 
door, because the permissible agreement 
may consider not only those factors, but 
also all matters relating to them, and also 
all factors involving transportation 
under joint rates or over through routes. 
Obviously from a mere reading of the 
paragraph the broadest liberty is allowed 
to the carriers of different classes to 
make their rates and to fix their routes. 

I should now like to draw the attention 
of the Senator from Kansas to the in- 
terpretation which should be given this 
section. What is meant by “carriers of 
different classes,” particularly when we 
read the definition of classes? One 
might at a hasty glance imagine that 
railroad carriers and pipeline carriers are 
in different classes. Iam not so sure that 
they are, as I read the bill, because the 
language which is employed is a clear 
result of differentiating only freight for- 
warders as a different class, because it 
provides that— 
for purposes of this paragraph carriers by 
railroads, express companies, and sleeping- 
car companies are carriers of one class; pipe- 
line companies are carriers of one class. 


Does that mean the same class or an- 
other class? The difficulty arises be- 
cause, when we come to the last classifica- 
tion, we find that freight forwarders are 
of another class, which is the first time 
— the word “another” is used in the 
bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. There is a reason for that. 
Railroad companies, express companies, 
and sleeping-car companies are carriers 
of one class. Pipe line companies are car- 
riers of one class— 4 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does that mean 
another class? 

Mr. REED, That is another class. 
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Mr. O"MAHONEY. But it does not say 


Mr. REED. Carriers by motor vehicles 
are carriers of one class. They are all 
common carriers, and only in this bill 
are they put into separate classifications 
for the purposes of the bill. The lan- 
guage to which the Senator from Wyo- 
ming refers regarding freight-forwarders 
relates to a horse of quite a different 
color. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is not 
getting my point. 

Mr. REED. I am coming to it. 

Mr. OMAHONENT. I realize that 
freight-forwarders are horses of a dif- 
ferent color. 

Mr. REED. During the time I have 
been in the Senate I have served on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. One of the most difficult 
questions which that committee ever had 
to solve was the status of a freight for- 
warder among common carriers and con- 
tract carriers. What is a freight for- 
warder? The committee has always 
held—and it has never been overruled on 
the floor of the Senate—that a freight 
forwarder is not a carrier at all, and yet 
for practical purposes we have under- 
taken to regulate freight forwarders, and 
we apply pretty much the same regula- 
tion to them as we have applied to com- 
mon carriers, but we have been very care- 
ful not to classify them as common car- 
riers. I shall be very happy, if the Sena- 
tor is interested, to tell him why. They 
are, in effect, shippers. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I interrupt 
the Senator at that point? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 


SO. 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. I understand that 


there was a very definite reason for that; 
but let me call the attention of the Sena- 
tor to line 10. Paragraph (4) purports 
to forbid the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from approving any agreement 
between or among carriers of different 
classes. Therefore, if becomes very im- 
portant to determine what are the dif- 
ferent classes. My statement to the Sen- 
ator is that the language of the definition 
is so vague and uncertain that it is not 
clear whether the committee meant to 
say that all carriers by railroad, and ex- 
press companies, and sleeping-car com- 
panies are of a class different from pipe- 
line carriers. Are they? 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will go back 
to page 1, he will note that the first para- 
graph on page 1 contains this language: 

The term “carrier” means any common car- 
riér subject to part I— 

Which is a railroad— 
part II— 

Which is a motor carrier— 
or part II 

Which is a water line. 

It does not say that a freight forwarder 
is a carrier. It carefully refrains from 
saying that. It says: “and shall include 
any freight forwarder subject to part IV 
of this act.” 

That is the part of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act regulating freight forwarders. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is perfectly 
plain. But the issue here is not the defi- 
nition of a carrier; it is, What is the 
definition of different carriers in para- 
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graph (4)? I shall state the reason why 
that is very important. If the Senator 
will bear with me for a moment I think 
he will get the point I am trying to make. 
Paragraph (4) undertakes to prohibit 
agreements among carriers of different 
classes unless such agreements are limited 
to a specific kind of matter. Therefore 
it becomes important to know whether 
pipe-line companies are of a different 
class from railroad companies, because if 
they are not a different class, this pro- 
hibition does not apply to them, If they 
are, in fact, as this language seems to 
make possible, carriers of the same class, 
then the railroads and the pipe lines can 
make agreements without coming within 
this provision at all. Does the Senator 
follow me? 

Mr. REED. Les, I do. This paragraph 
of the bill was written very largely at 
the request of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, which, as the Senator 
from Wyoming doubtless knows, is the 
great traffic organization of the country, 
including in its membership and on its 
various committees the foremost traf- 
fic experts of the United States. This is 
the very section which they asked the 
committee to put in the bill so as to limit 
carriers of a different class from negoti- 
ating or making agreements with carriers 
of the other classes, except for transpor- 
tation under joint rates and over through 
routes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. With the purpose 
I am in entire agreement, but I do not 
think it has been accomplished, because 
apt language to accomplish it has not 
been used, unless it is made clear that 
the intention is to regard pipe-line car- 
riers, motor-vehicle carriers, and railroad 
carriers as carriers of different classes. 
The question is a simple one: Do we or 
do we not correctly understand that they 
are carriers of different classes? 

Mr. REED. They are carriers of dif- 
ferent classes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, My point is that 
that is not clear from the language, and 
it should be cleared up; but I have not 
offered any amendment to that effect, 

Mr. REED. Let me remind the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming that this proposed 
legislation has been kicking around for 
4 years. The hearings were the longest 
hearings that I can remember upon any 
subject. The bill passed the House and 
has been twice before the Senate com- 
mittee, and this is the first time we have 
adopted the language of the recommen- 
dation of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, which is composed of the most 
expert traffic men in the whole country, 
and this is the first time that any ques- 
tion has been raised with respect to 
placing railroads in one class, motor 
carriers in another class, and pipe lines 
in another class. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
acknowledge that it is a technical criti- 
cism, but it arises from the fact that in 
the listing of these carriers, it is only in 
the case of freight forwarders that the 
phrase “another class” is used. All the 
others are listed as one class. Certainly 
the proper way to make this matter 
clear, if I may make a suggestion to the 
Senator from Kansas, would be to state 
that for the purposes of this paragraph, 
carriers by railroad, express companies, 
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and sleeping-car companies are carriers 
of one class; pipe-line companies are 
carriers of another class; carriers by 
motor vehicle are carriers of another 
class; carriers by water are carriers of 
another class; and freight forwarders 
are, likewise, carriers of another class. 
That would make the matter perfectly 
clear. 

However, my amendment is not di- 
rected to that part of the language. I 
was calling attention to it merely be- 
cause it came up in the course of the 
discussion. 

AMENDMENT TO LIMIT THE FIELD OF AGREE- 
MENTS AND PROTECT PUBLIC INTEREST 

However, Mr. President, what I am 
calling attention to is the fact that the 
amendment which I have proposed would 
strike out, in line 12, the words “matters 
relating to”; in lines 12 and 13, the words 
“transportation under“; and also in line 
13, the word “over”, so that it will be 
clear to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and to everyone else that the 
only type of agreement which may be 
made by carriers of different classes is 


an agreement on freight classification, ` 


on joint rates, or on through routes. I 
think that is what the Senator wished 
to do, but certainly it is not what this 
language does. 

Mr. REED. That is what we did do. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If that is what 
was intended, then to “make assurance 
double sure,” let the Senator accept my 
amendment. Then there will be no 
doubt. 

Mr. REED. The bill as it now reads 
has the approval and support of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. We 
have put into the bill, I think, virtually 
every amendment which has been sug- 
gested. The bill as it is now before the 
Senate is a very different bill, as I think 
the Senator from Wyoming knows, than 
the bill which came to the Senate from 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. O MAHONEY. I know that, and 
I commend the Senator from Kansas for 
the diligent attention he has given to 
this measure. I think he has tried.to im- 
prove it, and I think he has improved it. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, let me say that we have 
had the benefit of the help of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Quite a 
number of the changes which we have 
made in the bill as it came to us from 
the House of Representatives have been 
made at the suggestion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. We have in- 
vited the Commission to make criticisms 
and suggestions and to give us the bene- 
fit of its views, and it has done so. 

The bill as it now stands has been 
changed only slightly, as the Senator 
from Wyoming knows, from the bill 
which was reported by the committee 
last year, but which failed to pass the 
Senate because it got caught in the leg- 
islative jam at the end of the session. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I suggest to the 
Senator from Kansas that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is not be- 
yond the capacity to err, as indeed, none 
of us are. Therefore, the fact that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may 
have approved this measure is no reason 
why we should not improve the language. 
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Mr. REED. I shall accept any lan- 
guage of the Senator from Wyoming im- 
proving the bill, Mr. President. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
that is progress. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, if the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming will permit me to in- 
terrupt again, I wish he would further 
discuss his reasons for offering the 
amendment which he has proposed, 
striking out the two words in one case 
and three words in the other case, I be- 
lieve. The Senator from Kansas is un- 
able to follow the line of reasoning be- 
hind those two suggested changes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be very 
glad to accommodate the Senator. 

Mr. President, I say that an agree- 
ment on joint rates is one thing, but an 
agreement on matters relating to joint 
rates is another thing, and an agreement 
as to transportation under joint rates is 
still quite another thing altogether. 
When the words “transportation under” 
are used in connection with joint rates, 
they widen the area of the agreement 
almost beyond definition. It is impossi- 
ble, as I see it, for any Senator to stand 
here this afternoon and define what 
character of agreements might be made 
under that language. 

But if the words are stricken out, then 
it is clear that the agreements shall ex- 
pressly be limited, as the language seems 
to indicate in the first place, to joint 
rates or to through routes. When the 
agreements are so limited, the possibility 
of abuse, the possibility of making agree- 
ments which are not in the public inter- 
est, the possibility of making agreements 
with respect to collateral and sometimes 
substantial collateral matters, would be 
very much reduced, if not eliminated. 
That is my purpose. Have I made it 
clear? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, in regulating and 
covering the property of railroad car- 
riers, places this burden and responsi- 
bility on the carriers: They are required 
by law to establish through routes and 
to maintain joint rates. 

If they are going to be permitted to 
talk about classifications and joint rates 
and transportation, I do not see how they 
can be prevented or should be prevented 
from talking about all matters which re- 
late to transportation on through routes 
and under joint rates. The Senator 
from Wyoming attempts to make a much 
finer distinction there than my mind is 
able to follow. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
I remember correctly, the Interstate 
Commerce Act contains, somewhere, 
a definition of transportation. The 
Senator from Kansas, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, probably can put his 
finger upon it immediately. I ask the 
Senator from Kansas whether I am cor- 
rect. Does not the Interstate Commerce 
Act contain a definition of transporta- 
tion? 

Mr. REED. It contains a definition of 
transportation facilities. I think it does 
contain such a definition as the one the 
Senator has mentioned, but I cannot put 
my finger on it now. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, my 
point is that “transportation,” as defined 
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in the Interstate Commerce Act, is very 
much broader than “joint rates,” and it 
is very much broader than “through 
routes”; and when we give permission to 
carriers of different classes to make 
agreements respecting “transportation,” 
we are granting them a very broad 
power. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] has kindly handed me the 
definition as contained in the act. So, 
Mr. President, I am now able to quote 
directly from the Interstate Commerce 
Act when I say that the term “transpor- 
tation” is defined in that act to include 
“locomotives, cars, and other vehicles, 
vessels, and all instrumentalities and fa- 
cilities of shipment or carriage, irrespec- 
tive of ownershiy or of any contract, ex- 
press or implied, for the use thereof, and 
all services in connection with the re- 
ceipt, delivery, elevation, and transfer in 
transit, ventilation, refrigeration or 
icing, storage, and handling of property 
transported.” 

Obviously, therefore, when in the guise 
of a prohibition we grant authority to 
make agreements upon that broad seg- 
ment of the transportation industry, we 
are going so far as to make it difficult for 
anyone to determine whether the ex- 
emption from the antitrust laws which 
we are asked to make would be wise and 
in the public interest. 

Let us consider, for example, agree- 
ments between railroads and pipe lines, 
with respect to the transportation of oil. 
To me it seems to be perfectly clear that 
if we say in the bill that railroads and 
pipe-line carriers shall be limited to 
agreements on joint rates and through 
routes, we are saying one thing, but if 
we say they shall be limited to agreements 
on matters relating to transportation 
under joint rates or through routes, we 
are granting a very different power and 
authority. 

Oh, Mr. President, there are in this 
body many lawyers who know the skill 
of the advocate when an issue arises 
in court, or in negotiations between 
businessmen and others; they know how 
every little word and phrase is weighed 
and measured in order to determine what 
is right and what is wrong. We may be 
sure that when a question of the viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws arises every 
phrase will be carefully measured and 
weighed, and when we undertake to 
grant an exemption from the antitrust 
laws, and say that such Jaws, which were 
intended to maintain free enterprise and 
a competitive economy, shall not apply 
to agreements between railroad carriers 
and pipe-line carriers, then it becomes 
clear that the exact meaning of every 
single one of the words contained in this 
bill must be determined before the meas- 
ure is passed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not 
want to break in on the argument of the 
Senator from Wyoming—— 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I am always glad 
to have the Senator break in. The Sen- 
ator helps to illuminate the discussion. 

Mr. REED. Is not the Senator from 
Wyoming overlooking the fact that every 
agreement after being made must be 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for approval before the 
parties may proceed under it? 
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Mr. OMAHONEN. That is precisely 
the point I am discussing. I am point- 
ing out to the Senator that the language 
of the bill which he has brought in says, 
on page 2, line 13, “and the Commission 
shall by order approve any such agree- 
ment (if approval thereof is not pro- 
hibited by par. (4)).” I am undertak- 
ing to demonstrate to the Senator that 
paragraph 4 is an illusory prohibition, 
that while it seems to be limiting these 
agreements between carriers and among 
carriers of different classes to rate classi- 
fications, to joint rates and through 
routes, as a matter of fact it gives them 
the broadest possible latitude, and there- 
fore that the prohibition is not effective. 

Mr. REED. The only reason for the 
inclusion of the parentheses is to pro- 
hibit any agreement which is not in 
accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (4). 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. My point is that 
it is a prohibition which does not pro- 
hibit. 

Mr. REED. Let me finish. If car- 
riers of different classes should make 
between themselves an agreement which 
was in violation of paragraph (4) the 
Commission could not approve it if it 
desired to do so, because it would be 
prohibited. 

Now let us get back to the character 
of the standards provided. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Before the Sena- 
tor leaves that question let me ask him, 
What sort of an agreement does the Sen- 
ator have in mind as permissible under 
paragraph (4)? 

Mr. REED. I suppose agreements 
under paragraph (4) will be rather 
scarce. Possibly, however, there might 
be transportation of oil over a part of 
the distance in tank cars, and a part 
of the distance by pipe lines under a 
joint rate. Of course, joint rates can be 
made between the railroads and the 
water-borne carriers. They could be 
made, if the railroads would make them, 
between motor carriers and the railroads. 
As a general policy, the railroads do not 
maintain joint rates with motor carriers. 
It is agreements of the character I have 
indicated which might be made. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. With respect to 
what? 

Mr. REED. Any agreements. They 
make an agreement, and they have to 
apply to the Commission for approval, 
“and the Commission shall by order ap- 
prove any such agreement,” except para- 
graph (4) agreements, “if it finds that 
the object of the agreement is appropri- 
ate for the proper performance by the 
carriers of service to the public, that the 
agreement will not unduly restrain com- 
petition, and that it is consistent with the 
public interest as declared by Congress 
in the national transportation policy set 
forth in this act.” 

There is the standard by which the 
Commission must judge these agree- 
ments, and unless they meet the test 
of that standard, the Commission may 
not approve them. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Mr. President, it 
is clear that I have not stated my posi- 
tion so that it can be understood by the 
Senator from Kansas, so I shall try once 
again. If I understand the English 
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language, under paragraph (4) as it has 
come in from his committee, it would 
be possible for a railroad carrier to enter 
into an agreement with a pipe-line car- 
rier on matters relating to joint rates, 
not as to joint rates as such, that the 
rail carrier should charge such and such 
a rate on oil transported between points 
within the railroad, and the pipe line 
should charge such and such a rate be- 
tween points within the pipe line, in or- 
der that oil which was transported on 
both the railroad and the pipe line might 
be carried at different rates. That 
would be perfectly possible, however un- 
likely, under the language of the bill as 
reported by the Senator from Kansas. 
But if the amendments which I have 
proposed were adopted, it would not be 
possible, because then the prohibition 
would be a real limitation, and would 
mean that the agreement would have to 
do with joint rates, that is to say, with 
rates which applied to both the rail- 
road and the pipe line jointly. 

I recognize how difficult it is to deal 
with these very complex matters by 
writing down words, marks on white 
paper, to convey thoughts and ideas. It 
is one of the most difficult things in the 
world, and because it is so difficult, the 
courts are full of lawsuits among par- 
ties to contracts who thought they had 
clear meetings of minds, and who 
thought they wrote them down in con- 
tracts upon white paper. But when 
they came to watch them operate, they 
discovered that they were in violent dis- 
agreement. Every lawyer has had such 
experiences with his clients. They come 
into his office and say, “I entered into a 
contract with this man, and we were 
perfectly agreed. This is what is said 
in the contract, but this is what he is 
trying to do.” Then they go to court 
about it. 

I am saying, Mr. President, that the 
exemption of any group of carriers or 
any group of businessmen from the pro- 
hibitions of the antitrust laws is so grave 
an issue that we must be doubly certain 
that we are saying precisely what we 
mean, because if we do not do that, we 
shall be opening the door to great abuses. 

I know the Senator from Kansas de- 
sires to prevent abuses arising under this 
exemption which he asks the Congress to 
grant, and I believe that upon considera- 
tion of the suggestions which I have made 
he will go much further than he has gone 
already this afternoon in discussing 
them so as to help close the door against 
creating opportunity for agreements 
which are against the public interest. I 
believe that upon consideration of the 
suggestions which I have made, he will 
go much further than he has gone al- 
ready this afternoon in the discussion in 
helping to close the door against creating 
opportunities for agreements that are 
against the public interest. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONM V. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I should be very happy if 
the Senator from Wyoming would pro- 
ceed to discuss all his amendments, and 
I promise not to interrupt him too much. 
I am interested in the reesons behind 
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the Senator’s amendment. It is an intel- 
ligent approach to the pending bill. This 
is an important bill. I have certain re- 
sponsibility in connection with it, and I 
want to discharge that responsibility 
with the fullest knowledge it is possible 
for me to have. I recognize the very able 
Senator from Wyoming as being equally 
interested. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should be very 
glad to accommodate myself to the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion. I have taken so much 
time upon this amendment solely be- 
cause the Senator from Kansas was ask- 
ing me questions. 

Mr. REED. I was interrupting the 
Senator ail the time. 

AMENDMENT TO GUARD AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
there are two other amendments to 
which I think there should be no possible 
objection upon the part of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce or 
its able chairman. I have mentioned cer- 
tain others already in the discussion, but 
the two that I have in mind at the mo- 
ment are the following: On page 2, line 
18, to amend by inserting after the word 
“agreement” the language “is not dis- 
criminatory among shippers or geograph- 
ical areas.” The purpose of that is to set_ 
up one of the standards for the guidance 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in passing upon these agreements, to 
make it plain, in explicit language, that 
no agreement should be approved if it is 
discriminatory among shippers or dis- 
criminatory among geographical areas. 

Mr. President, the lawsuits that are 
now pending in the Supreme Court of 
the United States affecting this issue 
have arisen from the fact that respecta- 
ble representatives of great areas of the 
country have charged, and apparently 
they sincerely believe, that great areas 
have suffered discrimination in the fix- 
ing of railroad rates. I know that the 
Senator from Kansas does not desire to 
permit discriminatory rates or discrimi- 
natory agreements with respect either to 
shippers or to geographical areas. I say 
to him, however, again, that when one 
considers that every acre which is in the 
Tenth Federal Reserve District—every 
State within that district—is without 
representation upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission it becomes clear how 
important it is to us all that there be 
written into the pending bill specific lan- 
guage which will make it clear that we 
do not want to have the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approving agree- 
ments among carriers which are geo- 
een | or individually discrimina- 

ory. 

Then, Mr. President, the second 
amendment on this floor is the one which 
I seek to insert at the bottom of page 2. 
The last sentence on that page reads as 
follows: 

The approval of the Commission shall be 
granted only upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the Commission may prescribe as 
necessary to insure compliance with the 
standards above set forth in this paragraph. 


I would have it read as follows—and 
I ask, Mr. President, that the inserted 
language appear in the Recorp in black 
type, so that it may be clear. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This is my amend- 
ment: z 

On page 2, line 21, after the word “The”, 
where it appears a second time, insert the 
following: “Commission shall prescrib® and 
may from time to time modify the rules and 
regulations under which such agreements 
may be made (which shall include provision 
for the representation of shippers and inter- 
ested State regulatory commissions or other 
authorities in hearings thereon), and the.” 


That is the end of the amendment. I 
now go on with the sentence: 

The approval of the Commission shall be 
granted only upon such terms and conditions 
as the Commission may prescribe as neces- 
sary to insure compliance with the stand- 
ards above set forth in this paragraph. 


Obviously, the purpose of that amend- 
ment is to guarantee, to the shippers and 
to the States affected, representation 
when the agreements are being made. 
That, Mr. President, seems to me to be a 
very mild request to make. When we are 
saying by law of Congress that the car- 
riers may combine, why should we not 
say in the same breath that when they 
are discussing the combination, the ship- 
pers who are to be affected, and the 
States which are to be affected, shall be 
present during the discussion? It seems 
to me, Mr. President, there can be no 
reasonable objection to that amendment. 
I think it clarifies what the advocates of 
the measure have said that they mean. 
All I am trying to do, with respect to the 
amendments, is to clarify the language 
and make certain so far as possible that 
the people of the United States shall be 
present by representation when the pri- 
vate agreements are being made. 

RAILROADS LONG CONTROLLED BY EASTERN 
FINANCIAL INTERESTS 

It should be pointed out, Mr. President, 
that the system now in use for the making 
of rates and handling transportation is 
a growth over many years. When the 
railroads were first built in this country, 
they were few in number. They covered 
comparatively small areas. They ex- 
tended gradually westward, across moun- 
tains and rivers and plains, and reached 
finally to the Pacific coast. They have 
been controlled, Mr. President—every- 
body knows this—largely by the financial 
interests of the East. It has been com- 
mon usage to refer to such-and-such a 
railroad as a Morgan railroad or a Hill 
railroad, or a Vanderbilt railroad. The fi- 
nancial institutions which have financed 
the railroads have exercised a great in- 
fluence in the affairs of the country. 
But the management thus affected has 
also been affected by the needs of grow- 
ing communities, the needs of the grow- 
ing West, and of course a great problem, 
as the country became settled, was one 
of adjusting the freight rates in one area 
te the freight rates in enother area. 
Agreements were made among the rail- 
roads; they had their rate bureaus and 
their conferences; but, heretofore, those 
bureaus and conferences never had the 
sanction of law; they were never ex- 
pressly approved by law. Today, if we 
pass the pending bill we shall have said 
that in the opinion of the Senate of the 
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United States, the railroad bureaus and 
conferences which have thus grown up 
should now have approval of the Con- 
gress of the United States by statute, 
and become semiofficial agencies of Gov- 
ernment. 

Who is there to deny that if that is to 
be done the Congress should exercise the 
greatest care to make certain that the 
rules and regulations whereby they are 
governed shall be rules and regulations 
in the public interest? In paragraph 
(2) of the bill we are doing an utterly 
new thing. We are giving sanction not 
only to the fixing of rates but to the 
creation of these organizations. Those 
are two very different things. I think 
adequate protection for the fixing of 
rates in the manner which has grown 
up—and I would not disturb that pro- 
cedure at all—will be granted by the 
language of the bill and the amendments 
which I have proposed or suggested, 
amendments which are designed to pre- 
vent discrimination and to grant repre- 
sentation. 

AMENDMENT TO PROVIDE CONGRESSIONAL AP- 

PROVAL OF ORGANIZATIONS TO SET RATES, ETC, 


But there is another most important 
factor which is completely and utterly 
overlooked, and that has to do with two 
amendments which I realize the Senator 
from Kansas and the members of his 


committee may regard as being perhaps. 


a little difficult to take. I suggest, Mr. 

President, that they are not so difficult 

to take as may be imagined. The first 

of these amendments is on page 2, line 

25, immediately following the word 

“paragraph.”, to insert the following: 
No such agreement— 


Referring of course to the agreements 
among the carriers— 
for the establishment of any association or 
organization composed of two or more car- 
riers, or prescribing rules, regulations, or 
procedures for its consideration of any of 
the subjects heretofore specified, shall be 
approved by the Commission unless such 
agreement shall first have been submitted 
to and approved by the Congress by joint 
resolution. 


That does not mean, as some Senators 
have thought when first they glanced at 
it, that every rate agreement would have 
to come to Congress. It does not mean 
that atall. Itdoesnotsayso. It would 
be impossible to bring the rate agree- 
ments to Congress. I recognize that. 
I do not want to turn Congress into a 
rate-making body. That would be ab- 
surd. It was because Congress, as con- 
stituted, cannot be a rate-making body, 
that we created the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over a half century 
ago. Congress delegated the power to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
supervise these rates. I have no objec- 
tion to that. That is necessary. I do 
not wish to recall that action. But on 
the other hand, Mr. President, when we 
go beyond anything that Congress has 
ever done before and we say in words of 
one syllable, “the railroads and the pipe 
lines and the motor carriers and the wa- 
ter carriers may create an organization 
to provide rules and regulations to gov- 
ern transportation throughout the 
United States,” then I say Congress will 
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be neglecting its duty if it does not look 
at the type of organization that is set 
up, if it does not examine the powers 
which the carriers will give to them- 
selves. 

I make no charge of wrongful intent. 
Mr. President, this is merely a part of 
the great problem that is affecting the 
whole world, the problem of adjusting 
the individual economy to the organiza- 
tion under which we live. We have been 
struggling with this problem for 25 years 
and have not solved it. We have tried 
one scheme after another. One thing 
we know is that because leadership 
throughout the world has failed to make 
that adjustment, totalitarian power has 
appeared in the world, for when people 
in their individual capacity were unable 
to receive what they thought was justice 
and fair dealing from private organiza- 
tions, they turned to government to do 
the job, and that is why the authoritar- 
ian governments were set up. 

Here we are establishing a new private 
authority. Call it what you will, gloss 
it over with the necessities of the occa- 
sion, acknowledge that the railroads 
have done a great job, and I do—during 
the war they did a magnificent job— 
acknowledge all of that, nevertheless 
when it is provided in the bill that any 
carrier party to an agreement between 
or among two or more carriers concern- 
ing, or providing rules and regulations 
pertaining to or procedures for the con- 
sideration, initiation, or establishment, of 
rates, fares, charges,” and so forth, “may, 
under such rules and regulations as the 
Commission may prescribe, apply to the 
Commission for approval of the agree- 
ment, and the Commission shall by order 
approve,” unless so and so—when the 
bill contains such a provision, Mr. Presi- 
dent, surely it is plain to anyone who 
cares to pay one moment's attention to 
the plain words of the English language, 
that we are saying that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall approve 
this private authority to handle the 
transportation system of the United 
States. So I say, let not Congress ab- 
rogate its solemn duty to make certain 
that it shall not turn loose a private au- 
thoritarian power to govern the basic 
transportation industry of America, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator does 
not mean to say, does he, that although 
authority is given for the formation of 
the agreements the Commission itself 
does not have the final say in what the 
rates shall be? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Before the Sena- 
tor came onto the floor—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will say to the 
Senator that I was busy in a committee. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I know. We are 
all busy, and I have complained many 
times that committees are sitting during 
the session of the Senate, when Senators 
ought to be here on the floor. I am 
pointing out that there is a grave dif- 
ference between rates and the organiza- 
tion which will fix the rates. I do not 
want to bring the rates to Congress for 
determination of them, but I say that 
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when we are giving authority to the car- 
riers to set up an organization, then we 
have got to be very sure that we know 
what sort of an organization they are 
going to set up. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What is proposed to 
be done under the bill is simply to give 
legal sanction to the custom which has 
prevailed for the past 40 years. The 
point I want to try to emphasize is this. 
Is it not true that even under the bill 
as it is now drafted, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which is a creature of 
Congress, shall finally pass on whether 
the rates shall be as presented to the 
Commission, or whether they shall be 
changed. Is that not true? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; it is not. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the way I 
understand it. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. I will tell the Sen- 
ator why I believe it is not. I think that 
was the intent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why not put it in 
language to make it certain? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am sure the 
Senator feels that way. That is why I 
hope he will give attention to the amend- 
ments which I have proposed. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas has already indicated 
that he will give them careful considera- 
tion; and I think he means more than 
those two words sometimes mean. If 
the Senator from Louisiana will examine 
them, I am sure he will agree that those 
amendments, except for two which I am 
now discussing, are intended to make 
clear, in the public interest, the system 
with respect to rates which has grown up. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Kansas that I 
ae answer the Senator from Louisiana 
The importance of this matter becomes 
clear when we read the terms of the 
delegation of power contained in para- 
graph 2. First let me say to the Senator 
that this is a broad delegation to the car- 
riers, no matter what their classification, 
to enter into agreements of every shape 
and form relating to the transportation 
service of America—not only in connec- 
tion with rates and charges, but the use 
or nonuse of safety devices—perhaps sup- 
pression as well as utilization. It is a 
delegation of power in the broadest possi- 
ble language to the carriers to make 
agreements; but the authority of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to ap- 
prove is restricted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Where? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will show the 
Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to have 
the Senator point to specific language. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I know that some 
may say that it is not intended to restrict 
it, but I shall indicate that it is neces- 
sarily restricted, because we say in para- 
graph (2) that when an agreement is 
made any carrier may apply to the Com- 
mission for approval of the agreement. 
Bear in mind what that means. An 
agreement is made. Some of the carriers 
are great railroad transportation com- 
panies. Some of them are little com- 
panies. The big company may apply, as 
well as the little company. It may be the 
pipe-line carrier which will apply, or the 
railroad carrier, or the motor carrier. 
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But all these carriers, dealing with every 
branch of the transportation industry, 
are given authority to establish rules and 
regulations “pertaining to or procedures 
for the consideration, initiation, or estab- 
lishment, of rates, fares, charges (includ- 
ing charges as between carriers), classi- 
fications, divisions, allowances, time 
schedules, routes, the interchange of fa- 
cilities, the settlement of claims, the pro- 
motion of safety, or the promotion of ade- 
quacy, economy, or efficiency of operation 
or service.” 

There is the grant of power. These 
agreements go beyond the mere making 
of rates. They deal with every single 
phase of the transportation industry, but 
they deal also with the impact of the 
motor carrier upon the railroad; of the 
railroad upon the pipe line, the water 
carrier upon the pipe line, and the water 
carrier upon the motor-transport unit. 
So we are now saying, in a law of Con- 
gress, that carriers which have these 
various modes of transportation, many 
of which are supposedly competitive, may 
nevertheless form organizations and 
make agreements, rules, and regulations; 
and the Commission shall approve 
them—unless what? Unless they are 
prohibited by paragraphs (4), (5), or 
(6), and if the Commission finds cer- 
tain things set out in the language be- 
ginning in line 16 and extending to the 
end of the paragraph. 

Mr, ELLENDER. If the Senator will 
continue reading from where he left off, 
he will find this language 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have read it sev- 
eral times during the debate: 
if it finds that the object of the agreement 
is appropriate for the proper performance 
by the carriers of service to the public, that 
the agreement will not unduly restrain com- 
petition. 


By the way, I have submitted an 
amendment to insert “is not discrimina- 
tory among shippers or geographical 
areas 

Mr. ELLENDER. But all these agree- 
ments come into being under such rules 
and regulations as the Commission may 
prescribe,” reading from lines 11 and 12. 
The carriers apply to the Commission for 
approval of the agreement, and the 
Commission shall order approval of such 
agreement. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I beg the Senator's 
pardon. He is misreading the language. 
He referred to lines 11 and 12. The rules 
and regulations there authorized to be 
laid down by the Commission do not 
apply to the approval of the agreements. 
They apply only to. the manner in which 
the application for approval may be 
made. The carrier— 
may, under such rules and regulations as 
the Commission may prescribe, apply to the 
Commission for approval of the agreement, 


That is a purely procedural provision. 
Mr. ELLENDER. In line 12 there is 
the language: 


apply to the Commission for approval of the 
agreement, 


What would the agreement consist of, 
except an agreement as to rates, and 
everything else enumerated? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It would apply to 
the organization, such as the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, the Western 
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Association, the Southeastern Associa- 
tion, or the Eastern Association, which 
are private governments. 

Mr. ELLENDER: But if an agreement 
were entered into among 3 or 4 carriers 
providing certain rates, and providing 
that ‘the classifications,-and so forth, 
should be as stated in the agreement, is 
it not true that such an agreement 
among the several carriers must be sub- 
mitted to the Commission for approval? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; but the Com- 
mission must approve it unless it falls 
within certain narrow prohibitions. That 
is my point. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What are those pro- 
hibitions? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, If the Senator had 
been in the Chamber instead of in com- 
mittee, he would have heard me discuss 
paragraph (4) which is a prohibition to 
the eye, but to the mind, when we read it, 
it is no prohibition at all. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to ask 
the Senator this specific question: Sup- 
pose 3 or 4 railroads should enter into an 
agreement sanctioned by the Commis- 
sion, under rules and regulations set 
out by the Commission, and should agree 
to certain rates. Is it the Senator’s view 
that the Commission itself cannot alter 
or change the rates agreed upon? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Not unless it can 
cite a specific phrase in paragraph (2). 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
mean to tell the Senate that the rail- 
roads themselves acting through these 
agreements, sanctioned by the Commis- 
sion, would be the final arbiters as to 
what the rates should be? If the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming gives an affirmative 
answer to that question, I should like to 
hear from the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Reep] in answer to the question. 
As I understand the bill, it simply sanc- 
tions the method of rate fixing which has 
been in effect for the past 30 or 40 years, 
and under it the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has the power to pass judg- 
ment as to all rates presented to it under 
such agreements as may be added by the 
railroads. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My answer to the 
Senator from Louisiana is that that is 
a mistake. I am doing my best to point 
out that it deals not alone with rates 

Mr, ELLENDER. I understand. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It deals also with 
organizations. Never before in the his- 
tory of the development of the trans- 
portation system has Congress under- 
taken to put the seal of its approval upon 
any of these associations. But the mo- 
ment we pass this bill Congress does 
that, and it makes such an association 
an agency of the public, a secondary 
delegation of congressional power. I do 
not say that that might not be desirable 
or necessary, but I say that Congress 
at least should be careful enough of the 
interests of constituents to make sure 
that Congress knows what shall be the 
terms and conditions, the rules and reg- 
ulations, to be made by these private 
associations. 

The reason I say that is because there 
is a volume of testimony showing that 
these associations were being brought 
into being for the purpose of establish- 
ing a plan of organization and govern- 
ment, I am using the language of the 
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railroad men themselves. I have here a 
memorandum which was prepared by 
Mr. Fletcher of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, and transmitted to Mr. 
Carl R. Gray on October 18, 1934, in 
which he describes the sort of an organi- 
zation which he thought would be de- 
sirable, Understand, I am not attack- 
ing Mr. Fletcher; I make. no charges 
against him; but I want the Senate to 
realize what he was proposing. I want 
to ask, if Mr. Fletcher proposed this in 
1934, before Congress gave authority, 
may not some successor of his propose 
something like it hereafter? This is what 
he said: 

It was realized that the association could 
best serve all needs of the industry by doing 
the work which the law now imposes upon 
the Coordinator and the coordinating com- 
mittees created by the Emergency Transpor- 
tation Act, 1933. This is particularly true 
since the Emergency Act will expire by its 
own terms in June 1935. It was the hope 
of those who conceived this plan of organi- 
zation and government that the industry 
would demonstrate its capacity for self-reg- 
ulation, and therefore make it unnecessary 
for Government authority to intervene in 
railroad activities. 


A “BLANK CHECK” GRANT OF POWER 


Can anything be plainer than that? 
Here were the spokesmen for the rail- 
roads undertaking to work out a private 
plan for organization and government of 
the railroads. We now propose to let 
them work out a plan for the organiza- 
tion and government not only of rail- 
roads, but of pipe lines, motor carriers, 
water transport companies, of every 
branch of the transportation industry. 
In other words, Congress is saying, We 
grant you here the franchise to establish 
your own government of the transpor- 
tation system, and when you have done 
it the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall agree to it unless it falls within 
this little narrow fence of prohibition.” 

Are we so naive as to believe that men 
in the future who desire to do so cannot 
work out, under this broad grant of 
power, an organization which would not 
fall within its prohibitions but of which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would have to approve under the law? 

It has the effect of giving to the car- 
riers the power to combine and agree 
among themselves, to use Mr. Fletcher’s 
language, so that it will be “unnecessary 
for Government authority to interfere in 
railroad activities.” I change that to 
say, “so that Government authority will 
not intervene in any transportation.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I agree with the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER] that the 
Senator from Wyoming, I feel, has a mis- 
conception of a fundamental element of 
this problem. The duty of initiating 
reasonable rates always has devolved 
upon the railroads 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, I know 
that; and I do not want to interfere 
with it. 

Mr. REED. It still devolves upon the 
railroads. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. But they were first 
doing it separately. Then they began to 
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combine; they began to go together, and 
then, finally, they went a step further 
and established this organization and 
that organization. They have the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, the 
Western Association, the Southeastern 
Association, the Eastern Association, all 
composed of railroads. If this legislation 
is enacted these organizations and asso- 
ciations will include motor carriers, pipe 
lines—they will include the tankers upon 
the sea and the cargo ships upon the 
sea. 

Mr. REED. I realize that I am break- 
ing into the Senator’s time, but the fun- 
damental point involved is not any dif- 
ferent from what it always has been. 
Originally every railroad published its 
own rates. As commerce grew and the 
railroads grew in size and the thousands 
of rates went into hundreds of thousands, 
then into millions, and then into billions, 
rate bureaus became a necessity in the 
operation of publishing rates. There was 
no restriction, no regulation; no reports 
were required, no rules or regulations 
governing them. What this bill does is 
to recognize them, establish rules and 
regulations, require reports, and make 
their operations public. But they still 
publish the rates, and the duty of initiat- 
ing rates still rests upon the carriers, ex- 
cept that now we shall regulate their 
operation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. To give a specific 
example of what I have in mind on the 
rate question, I want to refer to a memo- 
randum which was prepared by Mr. 
Cleveland, head of the Association of 
American Railroads, on January 28, 1937. 
I do not intend to read it all, but I want 
to tell the Senate briefly what it was 
about. It seems that railroad lines in 
the southwestern area of the United 
States were charging rates for the trans- 
portation of furniture which were re- 
garded by the eastern roads as too low. 
Understand that these charges for the 
transportation of furniture were levied 
by the southwestern lines between points 
of shipment wholly on southwestern 
roads, and the railroads down East said. 
“You sons of the wild jackasses out there 
in the Southwest, you are not charging 
enough for the transportation of furni- 
ture. We want you to up those charges.” 
The southwestern lines did not believe 
that. They said. No. If we did that, our 
business would go to the motor carriers.“ 

Mr. President, here is the memoran- 
dum of Mr. Cleveland to Mr. Pelley: 

The southwestern lines maintain rates and 
minima on furniture within Southwestern 
Territory and between Southwestern Terri- 
tory and certain points in Western Trunk 
Line and Illinois Freight Association Terri- 
tory on a basis more favorable than those 


maintained by the eastern and southern 
carriers, 


Mr. President, could anything be 
plainer than what the eastern and 
southern carriers were complaining 
about? They wanted those rates raised. 

What happened? To make the story 
short, let me say there was a great deal 
of discussion backward and forward; 
and finally we have a statement by Mr. 
Cleveland, after a suggestion had been 
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made to the railroads in the Southwest 
that they raise their rates: 

This suggestion appealed to me as very 
fair, since under normal conditions rates in 
Western Trunk Line Territory should be 
higher than the rates in Eastern Territory 
and the rates in Southwestern Territory on 
a still higher basis. After those 
conferences, we were finally notified that 
they— ; 


The southwesterners— 
could not comply with the request because 
they were more convinced than ever that if 
they made the readjustments suggested it 


would result only in transferring the traffic 
to competing trucks, - 


Then, Mr. President, listen to this: 


This conclusion was not satisfactory to 
the eastern and southern carriers. 


The statement continued somewhat 
further. Finally, at the end of the list 
of recommendations prepared by the 
freight bureau, we find this: 

Considering the nature of the association 
and the fact that it is expected to operate 
in the interest of the railroad industry— 


Not in the interest of the public, Mr. 
President, you see— 
and without taking into account the interest 
of an individual carrier or one group of car- 
riers as against others, I very reluctantly 
recommend that the board pass a resolu- 
tion requiring the Southwestern and the 
Western Trunk Line carriers to make the re- 
vision in the rates recommended by the east- 
ern and southern carriers. 


Mr. President, what are we going to do 
about it? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, is it cor- 
rect to say that the eastern and southern 
carriers were requiring the western car- 
riers to impose higher rates than the 
western carriers wished to impose, upon 
freight moving in the West, only on the 
western carriers? 

Mr. OMAHONEN. That is absolutely 
correct. The eastern railroad interests 
were not satisfied to let the western rail- 
road interests govern themselves, and 
they undertook to form an organization 
by which they could compel the south- 
western railroads to conform to the will 
of the eastern railroads. 

Mr. HILL. And under this bill such a 
private government would be ratified 
and made legal by the Congress of the 
United States; is not that true? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly, and 
without having the Congress know what 
is contained in it. 

Mr. President, I have heard these tim- 
bers ring with the challenges which were 
made by Members of the Senate against 
the so-called blank checks that were 
issued to President Roosevelt to fight the 
depression and to fight the war; but here 
is a blank check that outrivals any blank 
check that ever was issued before. 
Under this measure, we would say to 
them, “Go and make your own rules and 
regulations; and unless they are within 
this narrow little fence, bless you, boy, 
they will rule the transportation system 
of America.” 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me once more? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The blank check now 
sought to be issued would not be issued 
to a President of the United States 
elected by the people of the United 
States, an officer sworn to serve the peo- 
ple, to protect the people, and to safe- 
guard their interests, but it would be 
given to persons who have no obligation 
or responsibility to the people, but who 
serve a selfish interest. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Certainly it is. 

Mr. President, in order to make clear 
precisely what happened, I wish to refer 
to an exhibit which I think was placed 
in the Recorp yesterday by the Senator 
from Idaho. It is a report from Mr. 
Cleveland to Mr. Pelley, under date of 
October 12, 1937. 

Task the Senate to remember the words 
I read a moment ago from the report of 
Mr. Cleveland to Mr. Pelley; that the 
association was for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the rights of the railroad indus- 
try. However, Mr. President, we in the 
Senate are concerned, not only with pre- 
serving the rights of the railroad indus- 
try, but also with preserving the rights 
of the people of the United States who 
are affected. 

But among the accomplishments cited 
by Mr. Cleveland in his report to Mr. 
Pelley, on October 12, 1937, I find the fol- 
lowing: 

Composing harmoniously the differences 
between the Western Trunk Lines and the 
Southwestern Lines on the one hand and 
the Official and Southern Lines on the other 
with reference to the rates on furniture and 
the minima in connection therewith. 


Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that that memorandum relates to the 
struggle with the Southwestern Lines to 
keep the rate on furniture down to where 
they thought it should be. 

However, I was talking about these 
agreements in the association. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield before he leaves that 
point, let me say that I was impressed 
with the statement he made about the 
Southwestern railroads and his state- 
ment that the rates were finally required 
to be fixed without regard to the needs or 
wishes or desires of the carriers in that 
section of the country, and without re- 
gard to the public need or necessity, but 
were finally determined upon an indus- 
try-wide basis, involving the railroad in- 
dustry all over the United States. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. The bill now before us, 
which at least would tend to make such 
agreements possible legally, is sponsored 
by the majority party of this body. In 
that connection, let me say that I recall 
an amendment which, only a few days 
ago, was offered in the Senate from the 
majority side, and it received support 
from that side of the aisle. That amend- 
ment would have prohibited and made 
illegal actions or efforts by the laboring 
men of this Nation to engage in indus- 
try-wide bargaining. I think the Sen- 
ator recalls the vote on that amendment 
in this Chamber; I believe he recalls how 
that restriction and prohibition against 
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the laboring men failed by only one vote 
to be carried by this body. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am very glad the Senator from New Mex- 
ico has made that comparison. It cer- 
tainly is most pertinent. 

Mr. President, I was discussing the na- 
ture, the effect, and the power of these 
associations, the creation of which will 
be made legal if the bill passes in its pres- 
ent form, and here I have some testi- 
mony given by Mr. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
in the suit instituted by the State of 
Georgia against the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

A resolution had been adopted by the 
association, and the question was as to 
the effect of this resolution. Was it 
merely advisory, or did it have any con- 
trol? 

The attorney asked: 

Question. Now, Mr. Pelley, that resolution 


appears in the form of an absolute mandate, 
does it not? 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that Mr. 
Pelley was the president of the American 
Association of Railroads? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr, Pelley was the 
president. I may say that I think he did 
an excellent job during the war in help- 
ing to organize the railroads to carry on 
during the emergency. Unfortunately, 
he has since passed away. He was a very 
able man, and he was the head and front 
of this system. I repeat, now, reading 
from the testimony: 

Question. Now, Mr. Pelley, that resolution 


appears in the form of an absolute mandate, 
does it not? 


The wording is: 
“That the president“ 


The president being the president of 
a railroad— 


“That the president be directed to issue an 
order forbidding the establishment of joint 
rates,” and that was precisely the purpose 
you had in mind in stating the resolution in 
that form, was it not? 

Answer. Les. 

Question. To make it an absolute man- 
date? Is that correct? 

Answer. That is the way it reads. 

» 


* * * * 


Question. What would you contemplate 
would be the effect of such an announce- 
ment of policy by the Board with regard to 
proposals pending in the territorial rate 
organizations? 

Answer, That is proposals covered by the 
resolution? 

Question. That is right. 
tempting to mislead you. 

Answer. That is what I thought you meant, 

By the special master: 

Question. And what is your answer? 

Answer, Well, I think it was contemplated 
to stop arrangements of that kind that might 
have been pending. 


In other words, here is a clear, ex- 
plicit statement, capable of no misunder- 
standing, that the directive which was 
issued by the head of the organization 
was a mandate which it expected to be 
obeyed. 


I was not at- 
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Mr. President, the question which 
must be answered is whether we shall 
undertake to permit such associations to 
be established without at least having 
Congress look at them. So this is an- 
other of the amendments which I pro- 
pose. I think I have already read it, 
and I shall not repeat it, but I ask that 
it be incorporated in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 25, 
immediately following the word “para- 
graph” and the period, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

No such agreement for the establishment 
of any association or organization composed 
of two or more carriers, or prescribing rules, 
regulations, or procedures for its considera- 
tion of any of the subjects hereinbefore 
specified, shall be approved by the Commis- 
sior unless such agreement shall first have 
been submitted to and approved by the Con- 
gress by joint resolution. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, all 
in the world the amendment does is to 
provide that when the carriers, whether 
they are railroad carriers, motor car- 
riers, pipe-line carriers, or water carriers, 
all together, when they form an organi- 
zation for a plan of government of the 
transportation industry, shall submit it 
to the Congress of the United States 


before it becomes effective. That is one 
amendment. 
AMENDMENT TO PREVENT CONTROL BY EASTERN 


FINANCIERS 


The other amendment arises out of 
the fact that we know as a matter of 
fact, from the history of the railroad 
industry, that the great banking insti- 
tutions of the East have controlled our 
railroads. If we are to allow self-gov- 
ernment of the railroads, then, Mr. 
President, we should be certain that that 
government will be carried on, not by the 
financial institutions of the East, but 
by those who are engaged in the busi- 
ness. If we are to grant self-govern- 
ment to the entire transportation in- 
dustry so that an agreement may be 
made by all the different carriers, then 
it seems to me we should be certain that 
they will not be controlled by big money. 

Let us not forget that when the little 
man, in his little business in New Hamp- 
shire, in Wyoming, in Alabama, in West 
Virginia, in Georgia, in Kansas, or in 
New Jersey, wherever he is, pays a rate 
which he regards as heavy, he does not 
have the financial resources which the 
great associations have, so that he can 
come to Washington and sit before the 
doors of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. We know that Washington to- 
day is filled with representatives of great 
national organizations, business organ- 
izations, labor organizations, farm or- 
ganizations, which are constantly work- 
ing upon the Congress and working upon 
the Executive Department of the Gov- 
ernment to gain the ends they desire, 
whereas the small people of the land, 
out in the States, are represented only 
by us. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEN. I yield. 
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Mr. TOBEY. Apropos of what the 
Senator has just said, if he will pardon 
my speaking in the first person, in the 
address I made here Tuesday I read ex- 
cerpts from the official records of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, where 
these very same railroad groups testified, 
at the hearings before Senator Wheeler, 
and the then Senator Truman, that the 
hearings which are held by these respec- 
tive committees, referring particularly to 
the Interstate Commerce Committee, for 

example, are only scenery, that they do 
their work on the individual Senators, 
that they keep the dossier of each indi- 
vidual Senator, knowing his weak points 
and strong points, his affiliations, and so 
pc That is where they get in their 
work. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should like to 
read the dossier of the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I offer to meet this situation is very sim- 
ple. On page 3, line 8, immediately fol- 
lowing the word “representatives” and 
the period I propose to insert the fol- 
lowing: “No banker, bank, or other fi- 
nancial institution shall be a member 
of any such conference, bureau, commit- 
tee, or other organization, or participate 
directly or indirectly in its consideration 
of any of the subjects specified in para- 
graph (2) of this section.” 

So that it will be clear what this para- 
graph 3 means, I read it now with the 
amendment in it: 

Each conference, bureau, committee, or 
other organization established or continued— 


Observe the word continued. It is 
intended to continue organizations now 
in existence— 
pursuant to any agreement approved by the 
Commission under the provisions of this sec-. 
tion shall maintain such accounts, records, 
files, and memoranda and shall submit to the 
Commission— 


I think the words “to the Commission” 
should be included there— : 
such reports as may be prescribed by the 
Commission, and all such accounts, records, 
files, and memoranda shall be subject to 
inspection by the Commission or its duly 
authorized representatives. No banker, bank, 
or other financial institution shall be a mem- 
ber of any such conference, bureau, commit- 
tee, or other organization, or participate 
directly or indirectly in its consideration of 
any of the subjects specified in paragraph (2) 
of this section. 


Mr. President, I shall add only another 
word. When Congress delegates to any 
department of Government the power to 
make rules and regulations to carry out 
a particular law, Senators are all aware 
that those rules and regulations have the 
force and effect of law. When Congress 
says, “You may make the rules and regu- 
lations,” then the people must obey those 
rules and regulations because it is Con- 
gress speaking. We here provide in the 
pending bill, as reported by the commit- 
tee, on page 2, in paragraph (2): 

Any carrier, party to an agreement between 
or among two or more carriers concerning, 
or providing rules or regulations pertaining 
to or procedures for the consideration— 


Of these various subjects. Here is 
the authority, delegated not to the Com- 
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mission but to the carriers, to make the 
rules and regulations under which all 
the shippers of the United States shall 
be governed, when it comes to the fixing 
of rates and charges, either for freight 
or for passengers or for any of the other 
factors that enter into the transporta- 
tion business. I say, Mr. President, if 
we, here in Congress, now take that step, 
and grant to the carriers of the United 
States the power to make the rules and 
regulations governing their business, we 
shall have gone far beyond the limits of 
the old NIRA, which was condemned as 
an unconstitutional exercise of congres- 
sional power. We shall be setting up the 
pattern whereby the loss of the power 
of the people to control their own eco- 
nomic welfare will be pushed a little fur- 
ther toward the abyss. The whole world 
is now in a state of turbulence bordering, 
many think, upon a third world war, be- 
cause we have not been wise enough to 
regulate in the interest of all the people, 
instead of permitting a few people to 
exercise authority for themselves in the 
area in which they make profit, though 
it may affect all the people of the United 
States and of the world. 

I recognize, Mr. President, that this is 
a difficult and complex question. I be- 
lieve that much delegation is necessary, 
but it cannot be made safely, unless the 
Congress is careful to set up explicit 
standards to protect the public interests, 
and then let. Congress itself oversee the 
organizational structure of those associ- 
ations which it may authorize among 
private businesses to affect the economic 
life of the people of the United States. 

I conclude by suggesting to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas that, in my opinion, the 
adoption of the amendments which I 
propose will not deprive the carriers of 
anything that they ought to have. The 
adoption of the amendments will not 
prevent them from making their rates 
and their regulations. The adoption will 
not bring back to Congress the fixing of 
rates. It will merely provide a rule of 
responsibility by which the organiza- 
tions, just like the Congress of the United 
States, would be primarily responsible to 
the welfare of all the people. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for just one question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Do I understand the 
Senator from Kansas has accepted the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. OMAHONET. Oh. no. The Sen- 
ator has indicated that he will give very 
careful consideration to the amendments. 


SUGAR RATIONING 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced that all sugar rationing for 
household use would be discontinued im- 
mediately. In my judgment, that was a 
very sound decision and constructive ac- 
tion for him to take at this time. I com- 
mend him highly for a step in the right 
direction. 

It is, however, only one step. The 
Secretary's order does nothing to price 
controls. And it does nothing at all for 
the industrial user. I believe there have 
been more inequities in handling sugar 
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allotments to industrial users than in 
any other one item under control dur- 
ing the war. Possibly some inequities 
were unavoidable. Let under this sys- 
tem, the returning GI who set up a small 
bakery or bottling plant was prevented 
from expanding and developing his busi- 
ness beyond the barest minimum needed 
to keep him in operation. He could not 
show a record of historical use, and so 
he was denied an equal chance at the 
market in competition with his long- 
established competitors. It is the same 
as if each family were held to its pre- 
war record of use, thus cutting out the 
newlyweds almost entirely. 

Furthermore, this order is likely to 
open up the way to a host of uneco- 
nomic and illegal activities. Industrial 
users, particularly the smaller ones, be- 
cause of their rather desperate plight, 
are likely to be tempted to evade the 
intent of the order by shopping for their 
needs as individuals at local stores. I 
do not believe any enforcement can be 
effective against such practices. It is 
bad government and bad morals to tempt 
men, and almost force them, into illegal 
activity. 

In short, if we are going to remove 
half the sugar controls, I believe we 
should go all the way and remove them 
all. Without rationing all users, price 
control is either ineffective, or it is un- 
necessary. 

As it happens, no later than last Tues- 
day, J proposed to a number of my col- 
leagues that we should remove all con- 
trols on sugar, at the end of this month, 
by cutting off funds for administering 
the control program. I am now rising 
to renew that suggestion. The Agricul- 
ture appropriation bill will soon be be- 
fore the Senate. If we are convinced, as 
I believe most of us are, that sugar con- 
trol is no longer necessary, there is no 
use in delaying action. We have it in 
our power to bring all the controls to an 
end on June 30. I hope the Senate will 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
free one more American industry from 
unnecessary controls. Perhaps it would 
be well if the report from the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations carries no 
appropriation for the continuance of 
sugar allotment control after June 30. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
AGREEMENTS BETWEEN CARRIERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 110) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act with respect to cer- 
tain agreements between carriers. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the bill under con- 
sideration has now been debated since 
last Monday. I wish to say further that 
we are trying to keep up to schedule with 
respect to pending legislation. I have 
spoken to several Senators on both sides 
of the aisle respecting a suitable time 
when the Senate might vote on the pend- 
ing bill and all motions or amendments 
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pertaining thereto with a view to fixing 
a definite time for a final vote. I know 
that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusszLL I, the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. JoHnston], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Tossey] have a very deep interest in the 
bill, and are in opposition to it. Since 
they and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED] and other Senators are now pres- 
ent in the Senate Chamber, I wonder if 
I can be of some service to them all by 
suggesting that we enter into a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote on the 
bill tomorrow afternoon at, let us say, 
the hour of 5 o’clock or 6 o’clock, and that 
2 hours before that time the time be 
divided equally between the opponents 
and the proponents of the measure. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator well knows that for che most 
part we have been debating the bill in 
a vacuum because many Members of the 
Senate have been absent from the floor 
attending committee meetings. This 
afternoon I talked a great deal longer 
than I expected to because the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. REED] was good 
enough to ask me many questions indi- 
cating that he had some interest in the 
proposals which I made, in fact, at one 
time he indicated that perhaps some of 
the amendments I am offering are not 
too bad. 

I feel that no unanimous- consent 
agreement should be entered into until 
the Senator from Kansas has had an 
opportunity to study my amendments in 
the light of what has been said this 
afternoon and to discuss them. He 
promised me this afternoon that he 
would discuss them. I am looking for- 
ward to that discussion. I am hoping 
that when it takes place we shall have a 
quorum of the Senate present, because 
I feel that when the Senator from 
Kansas undertakes to discuss my amend- 
ments he will either acknowledge that 
the amendments are good and ought to 

be adopted, or that the purpose of the 
bill is to go much further toward the 
establishment of private authoritarian 
government over the transportation sys- 
tem of the country than anybody has 
acknowledged to date. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the Senator’s unanimous- 
consent request would be a little prema- 
ture at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I want 
to be sure the Senator understood me. 
I did not mean that the Senate should 
vote at 5 o'clock today. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes; I under- 
stood the Senator’s request to be that 
the vote be taken tomorrow. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wondered if it would 
be agreeable to the Senate that a vote 
be taken on the bill at 5 o’clock tomorrow, 
Friday. My thought also was that if the 
majority leader were favorable to the 
suggestion, the Senate, when it recessed 
today, would recess until 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning, which would give us, 
say, until 3 or 4 o’clock for unlimited 
debate, after which for 2 hours the time 
would be divided equally before the vote. 
I certainly do not desire by the unani- 
mous-consent request to cut off any 
Senator who may desire to debate the 
bill. I certainly would not want to do 
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so in the light of the statement made 
by the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming respecting his amendments, dis- 
cussion of which may take more time 
than anticipated. I think the Senator 
will agree with me that most of the 
speeches heretofore made have occupied 
more time than was anticipated. I 
simply felt that this was the time to 
suggest that we might agree upon an 
2 certain at which to vote on the 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
amendments which are now before the 
Senate deal with specific phases of the 
bill. I believe approval of the amend- 
ments would go far to prevent a veto of 
the bill. I think they are in the interest 
of those who are seeking the legislation. 
Therefore I hope the Senator from Ne- 
braska will not press his unanimous- 
consent request until the Senator from 
Kansas has had an opportunity to con- 
sider what has been said today and to 
discuss it upon the floor. I suggest that 
the Senator renew the request tomorrow. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, would 
the Senator suggest an hour which would 
be agreeable to him at which to vote on 
the bill? 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, may I in- 
terrupt the Senator for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGratH in the chair). The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JoHNston] has 
the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. TOBEY. I want to be perfectly 
fair to the Senate. There is a Senator 
who has the feeling that the membership 
on both sides of the aisle has been rather 
deficient in the last 4 days, and mani- 
festly all Senators could not have the 
benefit of listening to the debate. How- 
ever, on the assumption that Senators 
have not read the hearings, the sugges- 
tion was made that perhaps a sense of 
duty would inspire him, and that it might 
be a part of wisdom to take the book of 
hearings and proceed forthwith to read 
the 2,407 pages, with repeated roll calls 
to assure the presence of Senators to lis- 
ten, in order that each Senator would 
know the contents of this very volumi- 
nous compilation of evidence upon the 
bill. I do not know how long such a read- 
ing would take. My guess is that it 
would require 10 days. Nevertheless, in 
all good faith that suggestion is made, 
because it might eventuate. I do not 
know that it will. I hope it will not. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, evi- 
dently my suggestions are without avail. 
So I shall withdraw my unanimous-con- 
sent request and renew it tomorrow. I 
feel that it would be advantageous if the 
proponents and opponents of the meas- 
ure would arrive at an agreement tomor- 
row respecting an hour at which the 
Senate can proceed to vote on the bill 
and all amendments and motions per- 
taining thereto. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have listened with a 
great deal of pleasure to the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], who 
brought to our attention some of the true 
facts concerning the pending bill. I, too, 
suggest that before any Senator votes on 
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the bill he give careful consideration to 
the question as to whether or not it is 
proper to pass the bill in view of the fact 
that two cases are pending in the Federal 
courts involving the very subject matter 
encompassed in the terms of the bill. 
First, there is the case of the State of 
Georgia. That State has brought a law- 
suit in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, claiming and contending that 
Georgia and all other Southern States 
have been damaged and discriminated 
against in the field of railroad rate mak- 
ing. Georgia complains not of rate mak- 
ing by the Commission, but of rate mak- 
ing by the railroads themselves in private 
organizations, committees, and associa- 
tions. Georgia went to great expense 
and trouble and consumed long periods 
of time in preparation and presentation 
of the evidence in support of its charges 
to a master in chancery appointed by the 
Supreme Court for that purpose. Geor- 
gia has presented its voluminous testi- 
mony to the master. The railroads have 
presented their defense testimony to the 
master. That case has been completely 
presented to the master, and is before 
him in such fashion that very soon he 
will be in a position to present his anal- 
ysis of the testimony of both sides, as 
well as his recommendations with respect 
thereto, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States itself. In view of the fact 
that the State of Georgia has gone to 
such a great expense to make up its rec- 
ord, it is a serious thing for the Congress 
of the United States at this time to con- 
sider the pending bill affecting, as it 
does, the case of the State of Georgia. 
In my opinion, and in the opinion of the 
Department of Justice, the enactment of 
the bill at this time, affecting that case, 
would result in the case being thrown out 
of court. 

The Congress is in no position to eval- 
uate what has taken place. We have not 
even studied the testimony in that par- 
ticular case. We have not weighed the 
voluminous testimony to any extent, and 
certainly not to such an extent as would 
enable us to enact intelligent legislation 
with respect to the issues involved. 

I take the position that it shows a lack 
of respect for the State of Georgia to 
have its properly directed efforts effected 
or frustrated by Congress. As I see 
it, Georgia is trying to defend herself 
against what she conceives to be an 
evil and a wrong perpetrated upon her. 
Why should the Congress inject itself 
into that case by the passage of such 
legislation as this, which might jeopard- 
ize the case? 

My State, the State of South Carolina, 
has a vital interest in that case. As a 
Senator from that State I urge that the 
court be permitted to proceed in the 
time-honored American way to a judicial 
decision in the case now pending. If 
the railroads need relief from whatever 
judgment may be entered in that case, 
or if they find that they cannot operate 
efficiently with such a judgment out- 
standing against them, then, and not 
until then, will it be proper to pass such 
a bill as this, which so vitally affects not 
only the issues, but the relief which the 
Court may grant to Georgia and all other 
southern States in that case. 
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Second, the record shows that the Fed- 
eral Government has brought a suit 
against the railroads, their associations 
and organizations, and New York bankers 
and others, asserting that in the section 
of the country lying west of the Mis- 
sissippi River the rate bureaus and other 
organizations have done great damage 
to the commerce of the West and to its 
people. The trial of that case was begun 
in Lincoln, Nebr., on April 23 of this year, 
and is stillin progress. The Government 
has completed the presentation of its 
evidence, which consisted largely of doc- 
uments from the files of the railroads 
themselves. The railroads have been 
given until October 1, 1947, to prepare 
and file their objections to the Govern- 
ment’s evidence. I cannot understand 
the urge for the Congress to pass a bill 
vitally affecting the issue of that case 
and vitally affecting the measure of re- 
lief which the Government may obtain 
in that case. 

At a time when the South and the West 
are bringing these suits under the anti- 
trust laws of the Federal Government to 
try to obtain some relief, we find before 
the Congress this bill which would block 
the relief which is being sought. Cer- 
tainly if legislation is necessary it would 
injure no one to await the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
the decision of the Federal court at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., before passing this bill. This 
is especially true since the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States has stated in 
writing to all the carriers and to all in- 
terested persons that he will not file any 
additional suits or seek any additional 
indictments based upon the same issues 
or the same subject matter as that in- 
volved in the case in Georgia, which is 
now in the Supreme Court, or in the Gov- 
ernment’s case in Lincoln, Nebr. Then 
why so much haste? The pending legis- 
lation may well be held in status quo, as 
it should be held, pending decisions in 
those cases, without harm, danger, or 
hazard to any carrier or any interested 
party. 

The complained-of organizations of 
carriers are operating in the time- 
honored way, and they might continue 
so to operate until those cases are de- 
cided, for the reason that the Attorney 
General has said that he will not disturb 
them pending such decisions. 

No Senator could intelligently decide 
the propriety of this legislation without 
reading the testimony adduced before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce in 1943 on Senate bill 942; 
without reading the testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce in 1946 on House bill 2536; and 
without reading the testimony adduced 
before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in 1947 on 
Senate bill 110, which is the pending bill. 
This would involve the reading of ap- 
proximately 4,000 pages ‘of testimony, 
much of which is in fine print—an im- 
possible task. Much of the testimony is 
conflicting and difficult to understand 
because of the highly complex and 
technical nature of the subject matter. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States evidently recognized these com- 
plexities and technicalities, because it 
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appointed a master to take the testi- 
mony and analyze it, digest it, and make 
recommendations in regard thereto. It 
seems extraordinary to think that Sena- 
tors could with any degree of accuracy 
or propriety pass a good bill based on 
the thousands of pages of testimony. 

It seems to me that the only reason- 
able thing for Senators to do is to await 
the decisions of the courts. The courts 
were created for just such a purpose. 
The master was appointed to look into 
all the facts and circumstances and 
render justice to the people, without 
thinking primarily of the railroads. The 
bill only cares for the railroads. It does 
nothing for the people. It would create 
a government within a Government, 
made up of the railroads. 

A casual reading of the record in con- 
nection with the three bills mentioned 
shows, first, a description, general in its 
measure, of the “Organization of Rail- 
road and Truck Rate Bureaus and Con- 
ferences.” This description begins on 
page 823 of the printed record. There 
will be found a description of the railroad 
rate organizations. 

The first to be described is the organi- 
zation of railroad rate bureaus. Read- 
ing from the record on page 823, at the 
bottom of the page: 

It should be borne in mind that the rail- 
road industry is the largest of the inland 
transportation agencies. In 1943, the total 
capitalization of rail carriers subject to regu- 
lation by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion exceeded $23,000,000,000; the gross in- 
come of these railroads for 1943 was about 
$9,300,000,000. It is inevitable that con- 
siderable economic power accompanies such 
a vast accumulation of financial resources. 

In the words of the Supreme Court, Twice 
Congress has been tendered proposals to 
legalize rate-fixing combinations.” To the 
Sixty-third Congress and to the Seventy- 
eighth Congress these proposals were made. 
Both proposals were refused. In this third 
attempt to obtain relief from the antitrust 
laws, the railroads using many of the re- 
sources available to a group with ample funds 
at their disposal have waged an intensive 
campaign throughout the country pleading 
that relief from the antitrust laws for the 
railrohds would be in the public interest. 

Presentation of the material by the De- 
partment of Justice showing the operation 
of the Nation-wide network of private rate- 
making machinery may shed some light upon 
whether such relief is in the public interest. 
Likewise, an analysis of rates paid by the 
Government at war will be presented. Many 
of these rates are tendered to the Govern- 
ment under the guise of private contracts. 
How the Government departments fare 
against the united front presented through 
the railroad rate-making machinery is indeed 
significant. 

An indication of the attitude of the rail- 
roads is the pronouncement by a spokesman 
for the rail carriers that the railroads must be 
permitted to maintain rates that reflect a 
reasonable maximum basis if they are to ob- 
tain revenues sufficient to enable them to 
carry out the policies laid down in the 
declaration of the national transportation 
policy. 

That was Elmer A. Smith, of the Rail- 
way Age, speaking. 

A very frank announcement. 

It is well to remember that the freight 
rates made by the railroads rate 
bureaus profoundly influenced the course of 
the economic development of the United 
States. 
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Give me the right to fix rates, as we 
are preparing to give to the railroads 
by this bill, and I can make any section 
of the United States or break any sec- 
tion of the United States. As proof of 
that, we can go to the record and find 
that in the United States the railroads 
and Wall Street bankers have manipu- 
lated rates in the past, and we are just 
now catching up with them and drag- 
ging in the net, by the use of the anti- 
trust laws, when the railroads wanted 
to get out of the net by getting from 
under the antitrust laws. What has hap- 
pened? It will be found that they have 
had rates into official territory much 
lower than the rates out of official ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
further from the testimony of James E. 
Kilday, special assistant to the Attorney 
General, Transportation and Publie Util- 
ities Section of the Antitrust Division, 
Department of Justice, Washington, 
D. C. I read now from page 824 of 
the hearings: - 

Discriminatory rates are but one form of 
trade barriers. They may cause a blight no 
less serious than the spread of noxious gas 
over the land or the deposit of sewage in 
the streams. They may affect the prosperity 
and welfare of a State as profoundly as any 
diversion of waters from the rivers. They 
may stifle, impede, or cripple old industries 
and prevent the establishment of new ones. 
They may arrest the development of a State 
or put it at a decided disadvantage in com- 
petitive markets. 


Mr. President, Mr. Kilday was there 
quoting a ruling of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Let me say that it is true that if we give 
to the railroads—who are only the agents 
of Wall Street, for they are in debt to 
Wall Street—the right to regulate freight 
rates in the United States, then we shall 
find big business being protected, because 
Wall Street must protect big business in 
order to protect itself. 

But let us see what little business thinks 
of this matter. I hold in my hand a letter 
from George J. Burger. In writing to me 
he gives statistics from his organization, 
the National Federation of Small Busi- 
ness, Inc. His letter reads as follows: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
SMALL BUSINESS, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1947. 
Hon, OLN D. JOHNSTON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: It is reported in 
the New York Times today Fight on Rall Bill. 
Looms in Senate—Antitrust Easing Draws 
Fire From South. 

Senator, it might be well for you to know 
that officials of this association appeared 
before the Senate committee and gave testi- 
mony opposing the Bulwinkle bill. Further- 
more, it is important to note that this as- 
sociation made up of independent small busi- 
ness with a Nation-wide membership in ex- 
cess of 100,000, recently polled its member- 
ship on this bill, The results of the Nation- 
wide poll through small business institutions 
was as follows: 18 percent for the bill, 80 
percent against, 2 percent not voting. 

It is our opinion that once an exception 
is made to bypass the Sherman Act others 
will come in and ask for the same exception. 

From where we sit and observe the en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws, and due to 
the testimony by the then Assistant Attorney 
General Wendell Berge before the Senate 
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Civil Service Committee, it appears, in our 
opinion, that the then Assistant Attorney 
General spoke the truth when he said, in 
substance, that for the past 35 or 40 years the 
administrations have been giving merely “lip 
service” to antitrust enforcement. 

What small business needs and demands 
is the full enforcement of the antitrust laws, 
and with no exceptions or omissions for any- 
one in Nation’s business. 

I'm attaching a copy of the Mandate, of- 
ficial publication of the federation, which 
you will note discloses the result of the Na- 
tion-wide poll. I'm also enclosing a copy of 
the testimony given on the Reed-Bulwinkle 
bill, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 


Some of his testimony is so to the point 
that I am forced to read it at this time: 

In our opinion, the bill would legalize the 
growth of private monopoly in railroad trans- 
portation and reinforce its existence in other 
fields of transportation, such as motor and 
water carrier and pipe-line companies. To- 
day monopolistic rates in railway transpor- 
tation are seriously preventing recovery of 
private business in the United States. 

In 1929 American business went into a 
profound depression. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 
saa. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 

eld. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senate has been in 
session something over 6 hours, I won- 
der if the Senator would wish to proceed 
further this evening, or would desire that 
we might recess. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
will yield, provided it will not take me off 
the floor. 

Mr. WHITE. I am sure that if the 
Senator asks unanimous consent that he 
be recognized when the Senate recon- 
venes tomorrow, there will be no diffi- 
culty about it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Could I get unanimous consent? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object for a moment, 
I may say to the Senator from Maine that 
I have a statement which I should like to 
get into the Record concerning Mr. Gro- 
myko’s statement yesterday at Lake 
Success. It would take not over 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from 
South Carolina will now yield, with the 
understanding that he will be followed 
by the Senator from Connecticut, and 
that at the conclusion of the remarks of 
the Senator from Connecticut the Sen- 
ate may recess, the Senator from South 
Carolina to be recognized when the Sen- 
ate reconvenes tomorrow, will that be 
satisfactory? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, and of course it is not my in- 
tention to object, I should like to ad- 
dress an inquiry to the majority leader, 
as to when the calendar will be called 
again. I am asking the question with 
this situation particularly in mind, that 
there is on the calendar a bill to which 
I understand there is no opposition, H. R. 
1874, Order No. 200, extending the time 
for the matching of road funds by the 
individual States. The time will expire 
on June 30; the States now are trying 
to make contracts for road construction, 
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and I think it is highly important to all 
the States in the Nation that this pro- 
posed legislation be enacted at the ear- 
liest possible moment. 

Mr. WHITE. It is the purpose to have 
a call of the calendar within the next 
few days, and I hope the Senator from 
Alabama will be satisfied to take his 
chances upon the call of the calendar. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly shall be. 
I merely wanted to propound that in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina yields the 
floor to the Senator from Connecticut, 
with the understanding that thereafter 
the floor will be yielded to the Senator 
from Maine, who will then make a mo- 
tion to recess. Unanimous consent is 
requested that upon the meeting of the 
Senate tomorrow, the Senator from 
South Carolina be recognized. 

Mr. WHITE. That is my understand- 
ing of the situation. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday at Lake Success, Mr. Gromyko 
made another speech. It was made be- 
fore the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission, and has attracted much 
attention. It was previously advertised 
as heralding a break in the wall of Rus- 
sian obduracy. It was advertised as 
meaning a change in the Russian posi- 
tion on the subject of international con- 
trol of atomic energy, and I am sure 
most Americans awaited the speech with 
keen interest and with some degree of 
hope. That hope, however, has unfor- 
tunately been dashed. I have read Mr. 
Gromyko’s speech, and I should like to 
make a few brief comments on it. 

This so-called new Russian plan con- 
templates an international agency which 
would inspect the atomic activities of the 
member nations but could not control 
them. . 

The agency could only recommend ac- 
tion with the enforcement resting in the 
United Nations Security Council where 
the big power veto still would remain. 

Each nation would own and operate its 
own facilities and carry on its own re- 
search, although the international agen- 
cy would also carry on independent re- 
search. 

The plan would begin with an interna- 
tional treaty outlawing atomic and other 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Later a second treaty, or convention, 
would be agreed to, setting up the Inter- 
national Control Commission within the 
framework of the Security Council. 

The Control Commission would have 
its own inspection staff with access to 
all nations’ facilities for mining and 
production of atomic materials and 
atomic energy. It would make period- 
ical inspections as it felt necessary, and 
special inspections if it suspected clan- 
destine operations. 

The Commission could not order any 
nation to do anything; it could only 
make recommendations, requests, and 
presentations. One type of recommen- 
dation would be to individual nations re- 
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garding the production, stock-piling, and 
use of atomic materials. The second 
type of recommendation would be to the 
Security Council with respect to meas- 
ures for the prevention and suppression 
in respect to violators of the proposed 
treaties. 

The International Commission would 
have its own laboratories and experi- 
mental facilities and materials, and con- 
duct research in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. However, each nation 
would reserve for itself the right to carry 
on unrestricted scientific activities in 
the field of atomic energy, directed to- 
ward discovery of methods of using 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 

Now, what does this new Russian plan 
mean? 

It means that Russia, while clarifying 
her position, has not changed it regard- 
ing any one of the fundamental issues 
over which there is dispute. 

Russia still wants to retain her veto 
power. 

Russia still wants the United States 
to disarm unilaterally by scrapping her 
bombs before the control system is in 
effective operation. 

Russia still refuses to accept the stage- 
by-stage timetable. 

Russia still insists on national rather 
than international ownership and opera- 
tion of atomic plants and facilities. 

Russia still wants to leave the power 
of punishment of violators in the Secu- 
rity Council. 

Russia still wants the international 
agency to remain powerless to enforce 
effective control. 

Mr. President, I consider Mr. Gro- 
myko’s speech simply an attempt to 
gain favorable propaganda from un- 
thinking individuals. It is in no sense 
a change of plan, nor does it demon- 
strate a change of heart. 

The plan proposed by Bernard Baruch, 
a great American who has earned the 
gratitude of men of good will everywhere 
in the world, is fair and just. Its accept- 
ance by the Russians would constitute 
a tremendous step forward to peace. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
11 o’clock tomorrow forenoon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
June 13, 1947, at 11 o’clock a, m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, JUNE 12, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: ; 

O Lord, our Lord, at this hallowed 
moment we would have an altar in 
our breasts where we may confess our 
sins, renew our vows, and ask Thy bless- 
ing. In Thy bountiful mercy be Thou 
the source of our understanding, and re- 
move from our hearts all undue anxiety, 
that constructive reason may give us the 
vision of our common duty. 
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We pray Thee to redeem our country 
from divisive groups that would paralyze 
the spirit of justice and personal rights. 
We praise Thee that we need not look to 
any other government for ideas, help, or 
inspiration, but rather to our historic 
fathers who realized the immortal truth 
that a nation divided against itself can- 
not stand. Shame upon any citizen who 
would repudiate his own homeland 
through resentment or for personal gain. 

Dear Lord, grant that the Members of 
Congress this day may have the seal of 
Thy blessed approval upon their labors, 
and be bound one to another with the 
cords of Thy holy purpose. 

We pray in the name of Him who is 
the chief cornerstone. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 2 
THE LATE HONORABLE DAVID I. WALSH, 
A FORMER MEMBER OF THE SENATE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that I must announce to 
the House the death of a former Member 
of the Senate of the United States, the 
late David I. Walsh. 

During his lifetime Senator Walsh 
symbolized the spirit of America. One 
of a family of ten, he took advantage of 
our institutions of Government and be- 
came in his life one of the most promi- 
nent and outstanding statesmen of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and of 
our Nation. 

Born in Leominster, Mass.; on Novem- 
ber 11, 1872, he attended the schools of 
Clinton, Mass., graduating from Clinton 
High School and later from the Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 
In 1897 he was graduated from the Bos- 
ton University Law School. A number of 
our colleges and universities have recog- 
nized the great contribution he made 
during his lifetime by conferring upon 
him honorary degrees. Among those 
colleges were Holy Cross, Georgetown, 
Fordham, and Notre Dame. 

With brilliancy he represented the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts as 
Lieutenant Governor and Governor. 
And for years he served in the Senate of 
the United States. He was always the 
advocate of a strong navy, recognizing 
it as our first line of defense. He also 
served for years with distinction as the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

His progressive mind and outlook was 
always evident in his support by voice 
and vote of progressive legislation in the 
best interests of the people. My first 
public office was as a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1917, in which 
body I served with the late David I. 
Walsh. Our close friendship dates from 
that time. 

David I. Walsh has left his strong fa- 
vorable imprint on the pages of the his- 
tory of Massachusetts and of the Nation. 
In his death I have lest a personal friend. 
His legion of friends and admirers grieve 
his passing. 

Massachusetts has lost one of its out- 
standing sons, and the Nation one of its 
most prominent statesmen, 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to my col- 
league from Massachusetts. 

DAVID I. WALSH, PIONEER LEADER OF 
MASSACHUSETTS DEMOCRACY 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, we remem- 
ber him as the champion of the Amer- 
ican Navy, and for that fact alone a 
grateful Nation mourns his passing. 

In the years before the war, the people 
of the United States were indeed fortu- 
nate that David I. Walsh was chairman 
of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, 
lending his voice and his influence to 
building a strong navy. It is no exag- 
geration to say that many, many Amer- 
ican lives were saved and the war con- 
siderably foreshortened by the vision 
and determination of this able public 
servant, 

At the age of 74, worn out by his labors 
in behalf of Massachusetts and the Na- 
tion, David I. Walsh has been called to 
his reward. 

He was a gentleman and a patriot 
who never spared himself in the service 
of others. We who were privileged to 
know him will miss his friendship and 
his wise advice. 

Several times my path crossed his dur- 
ing the political campaigns of last fall. 
Though I was immediately interested in 
my own contest, I was impressed by the 
dignity with which this elder statesman 
was waging his fight. He was old and 
he was tired, but he fought hard and 
clean, fighting a losing battle against a 
younger statesman who had resigned 
from the other seat in the Senate repre- 
senting Massachusetts to serve his coun- 
try in World War II. It was obvious, 
early in the campaign, that youth must 
be served, but Senator Walsh went down 
to defeat without saying one unkind word 
about his opponent. Both men knew and 
respected one another. Senator Walsh’s 
career came to a close, but he accepted 
it with a dignity which I shall never 
forget. It did honor to the man. 

Here was the son of working-class par- 
ents, who overcame every advantage 
which others possessed, pulling himself 
up by his own bootstraps to become a 
leader in his State and in the Nation, 
facing the sunset of his career with wis- 
dom and tolerance which earned the ad- 
miration of friend and foe alike. This 
was the measure of his character and of 
his Americanism. 

As a child, I remember hearing the 
grown-ups speaking of David I. Walsh. 
To my youthful fancy, he seemed like a 
knight in shining white armor who was 
out to slay the dragons of bigotry and 
intolerance. As I grew older, I was 
charmed by the alert intelligence, the 
eloquence, and the zeal which he dis- 
played in behalf of the underprivileged. 
To those of us who grew up on the other 
side of the tracks, David I. Walsh was our 
ehampion, proving that the promises of 
democracy could become realities. He 
inspired us by example, 

He was born of the union of James and 
Bridget Donnelly Walsh, at Leominster, 
Mass., on November 11, 1872. Working 
his way through school, he received his 
A. B. degree from Holy Cross College in 
1893, and his bachelor of laws degree 
from Boston University in 1897. As a 
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struggling young lawyer, he was fasci- 
nated by politics and began his career 
in the most practical way, as a member 
of the Democratic town committee. 
The first recognition of his worth came 
when he was chosen by the citizens to 
serve as town moderator. But the youth- 
ful David, stirred to righteous anger by 
the meager pay and back-breaking hours 
and wretched working conditions of the 
laborers in the factories of Massachu- 
setts, set himself the goal of correcting 
these abuses. He won a seat in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, but most of the 
time he was on his feet fighting for pro- 
gressive labor legislation. Seldom had 
the staid old hall on Beacon Hill heard 
such passionate pleading, backed by ir- 
refutable facts, in behalf of the depressed 
workers of the Commonwealth. Even the 
Republicans, inured to special privilege, 
sat up and took notice. Here was new 
blood, demanding a voice in the making 
of the laws and reminding the compla- 
cent that democracy can never stand 
still. It must evolve with life or wither 
and die. 

The crusading figure of David I. Walsh 
caught the imagination and belief and 
active support of the people. 

In 1913 he was elected Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, and in 1914 and 1915 he broke the 
long Republican monopoly and served 
two terms as Governor of the Common- 
wealth. With an interruption of but 3 
years—1924-27—he was a United States 
Senator from Massachusetts from 1919 to 
1946. It was a truly remarkable record, 
testifying to the confidence of the people 
in his stewardship. David I. Walsh was 
first and last a Democrat, but the quality 
of his statesmanship was such that he 
won the votes of many Republicans as 
well as the solid backing of his own 
party. 

On the domestic front Walsh worked 
constantly for economic justice. His 
most conspicuous contribution in the field 
of constructive labor legislation was as 
coauthor of the Walsh-Healey Govern- 
ment Contracts Act. Even at that time— 
1936—the Federal Government was one 
of industry’s greatest consumers. As in- 
dustry made extensive profits on these 
sales it was only fair that labor should 
share in the gains. Under Walsh’s lead- 
ership, the Congress inserted labor terms 
in all contracts made by producers with 
the Federal Government in amounts over 
$10,000. These contractors were required 
to pay not less than the prevailing rate 
of wages in the locality, they were to 
abide by an 8-hour day and a 40-hour 
week, and they were prevented from em- 
ploying boys under 16 years of age and 
girls under 18. Within given areas of in- 
dustrial enterprise the Walsh-Healey Act 
established minimum standards of em- 
ployment. It helped to implement the 
new social and economic concept of a 
basic security for all. 

With growing knowledge and experi- 
ence, David I. Walsh saw the dangers 
looming up on the international horizon. 
He realized that the United States, pre- 
occupied with its internal problems, was 
oblivious to these dangers, and woefully 
unprepared to meet them. As chairman 
of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
he constantly warned the Nation of its 
exposed position. In committee and on 
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the floor of the Senate he fought for an 
adequate, modern Navy to serve as our 
first line of defense. Because of his un- 
tiring efforts, when the Japs made their 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor we had a 
Navy—a Navy which prevented them 
from taking Hawaii and bombing the 
west coast, a Navy which broke the Nazi 
submarine blockade, a Navy which, in 
the final analysis, was the the margin of 
strength by which we were enabled to 
recover, fight back, and preserve our 
freedoms. 

I have spoken of his services to the 
Nation, but here in Massachusetts, 
where he comes home to rest, we shall 
remember him with affection as the 
pioneer of the Democratic Party. Al- 
most single-handedly, David I. Walsh 
raised the party of the common man to 
that position of influence and responsi- 
bility where the promises of democracy 
were fulfilled. Wherever, in our State, 
humble young men are beginning their 
careers they will remember and be 
inspired by the example of David I. 
Walsh. 

In the hearts of all veterans, whether 
they served in the Army or Navy, there 
is a feeling of bereavement. David I. 
Walsh was their friend and protector. 
In the high councils of the Nation he 
also served with intelligence, with 
energy, and devotion. 

If ever a representative of the people 
deserved the following epitaph, it is 
David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts: 

“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

May his immortal soul find the happi- 
ness which he has earned. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the other Members of the House today in 
expressing my deep regret at the passing 
of Hon. David I. Walsh, former Senator 
from Massachusetts. I can well recall 
years ago on the day of my graduation 
from Fordham University when he re- 
ceived an honorary degree from that 
great university, and addressed us of the 
graduating class. His words have long 
lingered in my memory. I have looked 
upon him as one of the great leaders of 
American life. I believe he has done 
more to encourage those on the thresh- 
old of life than any other man I know 
of in public service. 

I wish to express my deep regret at 
the passing of Senator Walsh. At the 
same time I know he goes to the reward 
which he so justly earned upon this earth. 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts in paying tribute to Senator 
Walsh. 

I am reminded of the poet’s lines: 

A king once said of a prince struck down, 

“Taller he seems in death”; 

And the speech holds truth, 

For now as then, 

It is after death 
That we measure men. 


As the friends of Senator Walsh and 
the American people generally come to 
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appreciate the patriotism of David I. 
Walsh, his stature will grow larger in 
the estimation of coming generations. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman and the others who made their 
contribution to our late friend and col- 
league, David I. Walsh, who served with 
such distinction in the Senate of the 
United States. 


I might note in passing that it was 


only last Saturday that he was visited 
with tragedy in the loss of a sister. His 
sister died last Saturday and our late 
friend died yesterday, 

To his remaining two sisters I know 1 
speak the sentiments of all of my col- 
leagues in the House when I extend to 
them our deep sympathy in their great 
loss and sorrow. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I feel a very personal loss in the 
passing of Hon. David I. Walsh, of Mas- 
sachusetts. He will go down in history 
as one of the greatest statesmen of our 
country. His services of over a quarter 
of a century in the United States Senate 
are outstanding in accomplishment and 
in help to humanity. His whole life in 
the public service of the State and the 
Nation was devoted unselfishly and loy- 
ally for the welfare of all. He was aman 
of great courage, of most unusual vision 
in State, national, and international af- 
fairs. During the many years I served 
with him here at the Capitol, he was al- 
ways a loyal unfailing friend in time of 
need. Many times I consulted with him 
and his wisdom and loyalty never failed. 
His development of our great Navy dur- 
ing the years he served on the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee was of untold 
value not only to America, but to the 
entire world. His fight for the institu- 
tions of our country and his efforts to 
preserve them will go down in history as 
one of the great accomplishments of our 
times, Massachusetts and the Nation in 
the passing of Hon. David I. Walsh 
mourn the loss of a man of fine Christian 
character; a most devout Catholic; a 
statesman of great accomplishments in 
State and Nation. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound sorrow and a keen sense 
of personal loss that I received the news 
of the passing of a dear friend, neighbor 
and advisor, one of Massachusetts out- 
standing citizens, the late Senator David 
Ignatius Walsh. 

Senator Walsh typified everything that 
is dear to the hearts of every real Ameri- 
can. An inspiration to the youth of this 
country, in that his life portrays the op- 
portunities available, under our form of 
government, for any one who has the 
will, the industry, and the ambition to 
be successful in any field of endeavor. 

Senator Walsh was one of a large 
family of poor, immigrant parents, but as 
a result of his untiring efforts and hard 
work, he entered Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass., from which he grad- 
uated in 1893; later graduating from Bos- 
ton University School of Law, in 1897, 
he became one of Massachusetts ablest 
lawyers; twice elected its governor, and 
its distinguished Senator for the past 26 
years. 

Today the people of Massachusetts 
and this Nation mourn the passing of a 
great statesman who gave the greater 
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part of his life in public service to his 
fellow men. 4 

It has never been more truly said of 
any man that he “laid down his life for 
his friends.” During the recent critical 
war years, he labored unceasingly with 
his unsurpassed energy, experience and 
wisdom on behalf of his beloved country. 
The contribution that he would have 
made in this reconstruction period will 
be sorely missed. 

I know that we could make no better 
resolve in his memory today than to 
pledge ourselves to carry out our Repre- 
sentative responsibilities in the spirit 
and sacrifice of the late Senator David 
I. Walsh, who did, indeed, give his life 
to the service of his people. 

I am honored to have called him 
friend. I am proud to accept his in- 
spiration. 

Although his presence will be missed 
among us, his record of devotion to pub- 
lic duty will remain forever, and to us, 
his friends, the memory of his estimable 
character will remain a treasured asset. 


DRAW-BACK ON EXPORTATION OF 
DISTILLED SPIRITS AND WINES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk H. R. 959, to amend 
section 3179 (b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have no objec- 
tion, but for the Recor I think the gen- 
tleman from New York should explain 
briefly what the purpose of the bill is. 

Mr. REED of Wew York. This is a 
bill which was introduced by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LYNCH], a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It was reported favorably by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. It has 
for its purpose to facilitate the exporta- 
tion of distilled spirits and wines by per- 
mitting the use of casks or packages— 
barrels or similar containers—other than 
bottles in packaging tax-paid distilled 
spirits and wines for export with bene- 
fit of draw-back. 

Section 3179 (b) of the Interna) 
Revenue Code now provides for the al- 
lowance of a draw-back equal to the tax 
found to have been paid upon the ex- 
portation of tax-paid bottled distilled 
spirits and wines which have been 
bottled especially for export. 

Under existing law distilled spirits and 
wines upon which the internal-revenue 
taxes have been paid may be exported in 
casks or packages with benefit of draw- 
back only if those casks or packages are 
distillers’ original casks or packages con- 
taining not less than 20 wine-gallons as 
required by section 2887 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

This bill H. R. 959 would amend sec- 
tion 3179 (b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code to provide for the allowance of 
draw-back upon the exportation of tax- 
paid distilled spirits and wines of 
domestic manufacture or production 
contained in any cask or package or in 
bottles packed in cases or other con- 
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tainers if such distilled spirits and wines 
have been packaged or bottled especially 
for export. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) of 
section 3179 of the Internal Revenue Code 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Draw-back: Upon the exportation of 
distilled spirits and wines manufactured or 
produced in the United States on which an 
internal-revenue tax has been paid, and 
which are contained in any cask or package 
or in bottles packed in cases or other con- 
tainers, there shall be allowed under regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, a draw- 
back equal in amount to the tax found to 
have been paid on such distilled spirits and 
wines: Provided, That such distilled spirits 
and wines have been packaged or bottled 
especially for export, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. The Commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, is au- 
thorized to prescribe regulations governing 
the determination and payment of draw-back 
of internal-revenue tax on domestic distilled 
spirits and wines, including the requirement 
of such notices, bonds, bills of lading, and 
other evidence of payment of tax and expor- 
tation as shall be deemed necessary.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EMERGENCY FLOOD-CONTROL WORK 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recogniz2s 
the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
Witson]. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of H. R. 3792, to pro- 
vide for emergency flood-control work 
made necessary by recent floods, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wish to ask the gentle- 
man if this resolution permits the Army 
engineers to take care of all the floods 
that have occurred during the year 1947 
up to this time. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the bill authorizes the Army engi- 
neers to determine what levees have been 
damaged by recent floods, and also it 
makes available whatever funds are not 
expended for past or recent floods to be 
used for floods that may occur in the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. RICH. Everyone knows we have 
been having a series of floods on the Mis- 
sissippi River and we all want to give 
attention to those localities on the Mis- 
sissippi that have been damaged. But I 
ish to call attention to the fact that a 
disastrous flood occurred in Bradford, Pa., 
in May 1946. 

In April 1947, there was another flood 
in Bradford. A lot of damage has been 
done in several of those small communi- 
ties. I want to know if we pass this bill 
whether the Army engineers are going to 
look after those flooded areas as well 
as the Mississippi River. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I can as- 
sure the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that flood damages, no matter where they 
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occur in this country, are covered as com- 
pletely as possible. 

Mr. RICH. I want the Army engi- 
neers to look after that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $15,- 
000,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated as an emergency fund to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 
of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers for the repair, restoration, and 
strengthening of levees and other flood-con- 
trol works which have been threatened or 
destroyed by recent floods, or which may be 
threatened or destroyed by later floods: Pro- 
vided, That pending the appropriation of 
said sum, the Secretary of War may allot, 
from existing flood-control appropriations, 
such sums as may be necessary for the im- 
mediate prosecution of the work herein au- 
thorized, such appropriations to be reim- 
bursed from the appropriation herein au- 
thorized when made: Provided further, That 
funds allotted under this authority shall not 
be diverted from the unobligated funds from 
the appropriation “Flood control, general,” 
made available in War Department civil 
functions appropriations acts for specific 


Sec. 2. The provisions of section 1 shall be 
deemed to be additional and supplemental to, 
and not in lieu of, existing general legisla- 
tion authorizing allocation of flood-control 
funds for restoration of flood-control works 
threatened or destroyed by flood. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CIO OPPOSITION TO THE LABOR BILL 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARTLEY. ‘Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week some 60,000 members of the 
CIO held a mass meeting at Madison 
Square Garden in the city of New York. 
One of the principal speakers at this rally 
was Mayor William O’Dwyer of the city 
of New York who apparently has none of 
that attribute of minding one’s own busi- 
ness. 

What I wish to report to you, however, 
is that while these 60,000 members of the 
CIO were urging President Truman to 
veto this bill which passed both Houses 
of Congress by a majority of both parties, 
reverberating through Madison Square 
Garden were cries of “Henry Wallace for 
President.” 

(The newspaper article referred to 
follows:) 

RAYMOND MOLEY SAYS BIG LABOR'’S COSTLY 
HOKUM PUTS BIG BUSINESS IN SHADE 

When the holding company bill was going 
through Congress, in 1935, New Dealers had 
a lot to say about the efforts of the companies 
to prevent its passage. They denounced the 
flocks of telegrams, the paid advertisements 
and the power lobby. 

What have they to say now of the frantic 
efforts of labor leaders to kill the Taft-Hart- 
ley bill? It was , 2 weeks ago, in the 
New Republic that $1,500,000 had been set 
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aside for this campaign, and that between 
$300,000 and $400,000 of this was for radio. 

Thousands of dollars in talent are being 
contributed by soap opera queens and lowly 
continuity writers, famous playwrights and 
successful musicians and composers of jingles 
and big-time theatrical press agents. 

Slogans, emotional appeals, stunts and 
occasional serious arguments are being 
pumped into the ears of the listening pub- 
lic. And constant exhortations are broadcast 
to write to the President to kill the fiendish 
attack on the workingman. 

Some of the argument is raw demagoguery. 
The usually calm and reasonable Mayor 
William O'Dwyer was induced to give a radio 
harangue in which he called the new bill “a 
stab in the back of our free labor movement“ 
and said: “This law gives positive aid and 
comfort to the totalitarians.” 

The bill is neither a stab nor is it aimed 
at the back of labor. It is an effort to curb 
the excesses of certain labor leaders. 

Nor does the bill increase the regulatory 
power of Government. It reduces the 
Government has been playing in collective 
bargaining wnder the Wagner Act, 

There was much to criticize in the opposi- 
tion to early New Deal legislation. It was 
costly and it contained plenty of misrepre- 
sentation. But it never reached the degree 
of hokum that the campaign against the 
labor bill has assumed. 

There was loud denunciation of corpora- 
tions in 1936 for spending stockholders’ mon- 
ey in propaganda. But in the present in- 
stance, the funds of unions are presumably 
being expended by the officers. And the 
rank-and-file membership are, in reality, the 
stockholders. Surely they are the ones who 
contributed the money to the union funds. 


SUGAR RATIONING 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, just a short 
time ago the Banking and Currency 
Committee reported a bill to discontinue 
sugar rationing. The Rules Committee 
yesterday reported a rule so that we 
could get action on that, if necessary, to- 
day. Last evening the majority leader, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Ha. 
LECK] made a statement in reference to 
what was going to be taken up today and 
said that a rule on the sugar-decontrol 
bill had just been filed and that he should 
like to dispose of that today. At the 
same time the Secretary of Agriculture 
was asking the Appropriations Commit- 
tee for more money for its continuation. 
When the Secretary heard the bill was 
coming up today he knew what was 
going to happen. We Republicans would 
decontrol household sugar. So he took 
the bull by the horns and he said at mid- 
night, We will have no more sugar ra- 
tioning.” In other words, the Republi- 
can Party had him over the sugar barrel. 
Therefore Mr. Anderson issued that or- 
der last night at midnight. Now we do 
not have to monkey with household sugar 
rationing any longer and thank goodness 
for that, our wives can get sugar for can- 
ning and we can save our fruits, and cut 
down our living expenses. 

Mr. Speaker, in a deficiency appropria- 
tion bill we will consider shortly there is 
a sum to continue sugar rationing. Let 
us cut out all these appropriations for 
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sugar rationing. Let us cut out a lot of 
this rationing that we have been indulg- 
ing in, it is rash stuff, because the quicker 
we get back to the old fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American doctrine of letting 
the people run this country instead of 
the bureaucrats here in Washington, the 
better this country is going to be, the bet- 
ter they will like it and the better off we 
will be as Members of Congress. Let us 
do our job and cut out bureaucratic con- 
trol of the American people which was 
saddled onto the people by the Demo- 
cratic new deal during the past 14 years. 
Get the country on its feet again with 
freedom. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, it is, of 
course, very disappointing to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and a good many 
others when they get a little dirt removed 
from under their feet. Of course, every- 
body who knows anything about this 
question appreciates that the Secretary 
of Agriculture has been working on this 
matter for many weeks. Many have 
known, including members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, that it was 
daily expected that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would do what he has done. The 
thing that hurts the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is that the newspapers of 
the country this morning headlined the 
matter that the Secretary of Agriculture 
had removed these controls and that the 
Republican Party in the House and Sen- 
ate did not remove them. I can appre- 
ciate the great disappointment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that the 
headlines did not go out all over the 
country that the Republican Party had 
been responsible for this. 

Se RICH. I am not disappointed at 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the Recorp 
should be very clear. I happen to be a 
member of the deficiency subcommittee 
to which the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas has referred. I may say to 
the gentleman that the Secretary of 
Agriculture was before this deficiency 
subcommittee, and if you will turn to 
the bill that will be considered in a few 
moments you will see on page 6 of that 
bill where we provide him with the funds 
to continue payment for the personnel 
involved in sugar rationing. They are 
the same eight-hundred-and-odd per- 
sonnel that he said in his statement to 
the press last night he was going to re- 
move immediately. The Secretary of 
Agriculture was before this same com- 
mittee as late as 4 o’clock yesterday 
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afternoon and did not advise the Ap- 


propriations Committee of his change of 


attitude, that he was going to do away 
with sugar rationing as of midnight last 
night. 

Let us take politics out of this thing. 
He was still asking this Congress to give 
him the money in a supplemental defi- 
ciency appropriation which you will have 
before you in just a minute to pay for 
the people that he said last night in his 
hurry up to beat the gun on this propo- 
sition he is going to discharge imme- 
diately. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, an amendment will 
be in order, of course, to reduce that 
appropriation. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman may be 
sure that an amendment will be in order, 
and an amendment will be offered, but 
I think my distinguished friend the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], who 
is laughing up his sleeve, will find that 
the American people are not fooled about 
this, and that the Secretary's hand was 
forced, and he never gave an inkling ex- 
cept to say that he was going to keep 
these people on for an indefinite period, 
but he was forced by the Republican 
attitude in this matter to act. 


WATER CONVERSION 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include a resolution which 
I am introducing today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced a resolution which requests 
the Secretary of the Interior, through the 
Bureau of Reclamation, to look into and 
report to Congress on the engineering and 
financial feasibility of diverting surplus 
waters from other river basins for use in 
southern California and in the Colorado 
River Basin generally. 

So far as southern California is con- 
cerned, I am persuaded that the time is 
approaching when it shall have to say: 
“We can accommodate no additional peo- 
ple until we get more water.” The pop- 
ulation of California, and of southern 
California particularly, has grown by 
leaps and bounds. It shows signs of 
continuing so to grow. Yet, consistent 
with other justifiable developments in the 
Colorado River Basin, there is no sign of 
the availability of an increasing water 
supply to southern California. In 20 
years, the full utilization of all present 
sources of water supply available to that 
area will have been reached. The Colo- 
rado River Basin and southern California 
are arid, Already our most magnificent 
water projects have been built there. 
Without them, the present growth would 
not have been possible. The future of 
these areas depends on far-sighted plan- 
ning now, and development later on a 
scale hardly dreamed of a few years ago. 

Other river basins are blessed with 
abundant water supplies—supplies so 
abundant that, each year, thousands of 
acre-feet of good water are wasted into 
the ocean. In this connection, I think 
particularly of the Columbia River. I 
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do not regard it as too fanciful to sug- 
gest that ways and means be found to 
divert, from some point whence it would 
otherwise be wasted into the sea, a por- 
tion of the surplus waters of that ideal 
stream. Let me emphasize the word 
“surplus,” for it is extremely important. 
The Columbia River Basin has barely be- 
gun the utilization which is there pos- 
sible of the waters of its great river for 
irrrigation, power, and other useful pur- 
poses. I want to cee full development 
of that utilization in the Columbia River 
Basin itself. But, so immense are the 
water resources of that basin that, even 
after full development in its basin, after 
it has served all of the great projects 
and power plants that are planned, there 
will be surplus water below Bonneville 
Dam available for the Colorado River 
Basin. What some of that surplus would 
mean to southern California, for in- 
stance, is beyond measure. 

The Central Valley project moves 
water irom Shasta Dam south to a point 
near Bakersfield, almost 500 miles. 
This southward shift must be continued 
progressively in the years to come. 

My resolution will, under the general 
investigation provisions of the reclama- 
tion law, make it possible for Reclama- | 
tion engineers to be assigned promptly 
to the task of investigating the feasi- 
bility of bringing surplus water into the 
arid basins where it is going to be so 
badly needed. Of course, this is not a 
job that can be done in 1 year or even 
in two; but it is a job that ought to be 
started, handled imaginatively, and 
prosecuted vigorously, so that the Presi- 
dent and the Congress and the people of 
the West will have the complete picture 
and will be enabled, then, to adopt a 
long-time plan of action. 

The resolution I am introducing today 
reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the In- 
terior through the Bureau of Reclamation is 
requested, under and by virtue of authority 
conferred upon him by the Federal reclama- 
tion laws (act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, 
and acts amendatory thereof or supplemen- 
tary thereto) for general investigations re- 
lating to proposed Federal reclamation proj- 
ects, to investigate and report as soon as 
practicable to the President and the Con- 
gress on the engineering and economic feasi- 
bility and economic justification of divert- 
ing surplus waters from other basins to 
southern California and the Colorado River 
Basin and the practicability of exchanges of 
waters, and other possibilities for effecting 
improvement in the distribution and utiliza- 
tion of the water resources of the West: 
Provided, That such investigations and re- 
ports shall be made, among other things, in 
accordance with the policies and procedures 
laid down in section 1 of the act of Decem- 
ber 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887). 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include an editorial. 

Mr, FARRINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances; to in- 
clude in one an article relating to the 
Smithsonian Institution, and in the 
other an editorial relating to statehood 
of Hawaii. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp and include a statement he made be- 
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fore the Committee on Public Works on 
the bill H. R. 3036. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Record in regard to the 
appointment of Emmet O’Neal as Am- 
bassador to the Philippines, further to 
extend his remarks and include a state- 
ment he made concerning the Hungry 
Horse project appropriation before a 
Senate committee, and in another ex- 
tension in two parts, to include a speech 
he made before the National Federation 
of Catholic Students at New York last 
Monday. 

Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include some remarks by J. 
Edgar Hoover on communism. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include two resolutions 
and a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just placed in the hopper a joint reso- 
lution providing that the proposed Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., shall be known and desig- 
nated on the public records as the 
Thomas Lau Suedhoff Memorial Hospi- 
tal. 

Tom Suedhoff, a staff sergeant in the 
Infantry, died in combat on October 13, 
1944. He met an heroic death on the 
battlefields of Europe during the dark 
days when America’s destiny was in the 
balance. 

During his service in the European 
theater, Tom volunteered to lead a de- 
tachment la region de Lyon in estab- 
lishing a road block on the main high- 
way on the east side of the Rhone River 
near Valence, France, thereby saving the 
lives of many of his comrades. 

The mission was successfully comple- 
ted in spite of intense small arms and 
mortar fire. During this battle Tom was 
wounded and taken by plane to Naples, 
where he died a short time later. : 

Tom’s decorations include the Purple 
Heart, Good Conduct Medal, Combat 
Infantryman Badge, the Presidential 
Citation with an extra cluster, the 
Bronze Arrowhead for D-day spear- 
heading in southern France, together 
with the Silver and Bronze Stars. He 
was later awarded the French Croix de 
Guerre with Bronze Star in the name 
of the French Nation. 

Tom lived in Fort Wayne within a few 
blocks of the site of the new Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital and played on 
these grounds when he was a boy. 

He was a graduate of North Side High 
School in Fort Wayne and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of 
Finance. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl J. Suedhoff, of Fort Wayne. Tom’s 
father, a veteran of World War I, has 
long been prominent in veteran’s and 
civic affairs in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Indiana. 
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Fort Wayne is proud of Tom Sued- 
hoff and his many comrades who fought 
and died in defense of their country. 

The resolution naming the new vet- 
erans’ hospital after Thomas Lau Sued- 
hoff has the support of the entire com- 
munity, and I urge that it receive im- 
mediate consideration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following reso- 
lutions in support of this measure; to- 
gether with an article from the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel: 


Jim EBY Post, No. 857, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., May 21, 1947. 
Hon. GEORGE W. GILLIE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: At a regular meeting of Jim Eby 
Post, No. 857, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., held on Tuesday evening, May 
20, 1947, the members present voted unani- 
mously to adopt the following resolution: 

“Whereas there is to be established a vet- 
erans’ hospital here in Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
such hospital will have the status of a me- 
morial hospital bearing the name of a dead 
comrade; and 

“Whereas Staff Sgt. Thomas Lau Sued- 
hoff, a member of Jim Eby Post, No. 857, 
VFW, a comrade who died October 13, 1944, 
a hero’s death as the result of wounds re- 
ceived in combat, la region de Lyon. A 
comrade who was many times decorated for 
heroic and meritorious service, a comrade 
who was the first soldier in Indiana to re- 
ceive a Bronze Star, and whose other decora- 
tons consisted of Silver Star, Purple Heart, 
Combat Infantry Badge, Good Conduct 
Medal, and Croix de Guerre with Bronze 
Star; and 

“Whereas Jim Eby Post, No. 857, VFW, is 
proud to remember that Staff Sgt. Thomas 
Lau Suedhoff was a comrade and a gallant 
and brave soldier who gave everything for 
his country—he made the supreme sacrifice: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That Jim Eby Post, No. 857, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, go on record as 
recommending that said veterans’ hospital 
to be located in Fort Wayne, Ind., be named 
Thomas Lau Suedhoff Memorial Hospital.” 

Yours truly, 
MELVIN J. CURTIS, 
Commander, Post No. 857. 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY GENERAL MEMBERSHIP OF 
DAVID PARRISH POST, NO. 296, THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, ON MAY 23, 1947 
Whereas there is to be established a vet- 

erans' hospital in Fort Wayne, Allen County, 

Ind., and such hospital will have the status 

of a memorial hospital bearing the name of 

a dead comrade; and 
Whereas this American Legion post be- 

lieves that said memorial hospital should be 

named after one of Fort Wayne's own war 
dead; and 

Whereas Staff Sgt. Thomas Lau Suedhoff 
died on October 13, 1944, a hero’s death as 

a result of wounds received in combat la 

region de Lyon while establishing a road 

block on a main highway on the east side 
of the Rhone River near Valence, France, 
and who was many times decorated for 
heroic and meritorious service and who was 
the first soldier of World War II from In- 
diana to receive a Bronze Star and who re- 
ceived many other decorations, including 
the Silver Star, Purple Heart, Combat In- 
fantry Badge, Good Conduct Medal, Croix 
de Guerre with Bronze Star, Presidential cita- 
tion with extra cluster, and Bronze Arrow 

Head for D-day spearheading in southern 

France; and 
Whereas David Parrish Post, No. 296, the 

American Legion, Department of Indiana, is 

proud to remember Staff Sgt. Thomas Lau 
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Suedhoff as a gallant and brave soldier who 
gave everything for his country and who 
made the supreme sacrifice: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That David Parrish Post, No. 296, 
the American Legion, Department of Indi- 
ana, go on record recommending that said 
veterans’ hospital to be erected in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., be named the Thomas Lau 
Suedhoff Memorial Hospital. 

That a copy of this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this organization, and 
that copies be forwarded to Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Indiana. 


[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News- 
Sentinel] 

SERGEANT SUEDHOFF GIVEN FRENCH ARMY 
CITATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 26.—The French 
Government has awarded to Staff Sgt. 
Thomas Lau Suedhoff the Croix de Guerre 
with Bronze Star by decision No. 256 dated 
July 3, 1946. Sergeant Suedhoff, an infantry- 
man with the Thirty-sixth Division, volun- 
teered to lead a detachment “la region de 
Lyon” in establishing a road block, thereby 
saving the lives of many of his comrades. 
The mission was successfully completely in 
spite of intense small arms and mortar fire. 
The citation and medal have been mailed to 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Carl J. Suedhoff, 
1922 Forest Park Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
with a letter from Col. E. Caminade, military 
attaché, 

“Not only in my own name, but in that 
of France and the French Army, I wish to 
extend to you and to your family heartfelt 
sympathy and the expression of gratitude for 
the courageous spirit of Sergeant Suedhoff 
who so nobly dedicated his life to the cause 
for which our countries were fighting. 

“France is gratefully aware of the great as- 
sistance given by the American Army and 
feels a persona! loss in the passing of Sergeant 
Suedhoff who displayed such heroism in the 
performance of his duty.” 

Sergeant Suedhoff died October 13, 1944, 
in a hospital in Italy as a result of wounds 
received in action in France August 26. In 
addition to the Croix de Guerre, he has been 
awarded the Silver Star, Bronze Star, Purple 
Heart, Combat Infantryman's Badge, and the 
Good Conduct Medal. 

He was a graduate of the Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, and a 
member of the Psi Upsilon fraternity there. 
He was the first Indiana soldier to receive 
the Bronze Star decoration. 


MAYOR O'DWYER 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
answer the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey who made the unwarranted 
attack upon Mayor O’Dwyer, of New 
York. I do not blame the gentleman 
from New Jersey for being perturbed 
when he hears of the thousands upon 
thousands of people in New York City 
who are protesting the passage of the 
Hartley-Taft labor bill. I do not blame 
him so much for being annoyed, because 
I know the feeling is seeping into New 
Jersey, where the gentleman comes from. 
When he says that the mayor of a great 
city like New York, with 8 or 10 
million people, should have no interest 
in legislation that affects the people of 
that great city, when he says that the 
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mayor of New York, who is responsible 
for the welfare of the people, should not 
raise his voice in protest against legisla- 
tion which we in New York believe to be 
vicious and antilabor, then I say the 
gentleman has a queer idea of the duties 
of public office, and he has a very queer 
idea when he believes that it is not mind- 
ing one’s business when one speaks out 
against legislation that affects the peo- 
ple of the city of which one is mayor as 
in the case of Mayor O’Dwyer. May he 
speak out louder and clearer, and may 
his words strike home. Would that Gov- 
ernor Dewey would make known his posi- 
tion on the Hartley-Taft antilabor bill. 
EMMET O'NEAL 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I know I 
express the sentiments of his colleagues 
from Kentucky and of the entire mem- 
bership of the House who were familiar 
with his public service when I say we re- 
joice at the appointment of Emmet 
O’Neal as Ambassador to the Philippines. 

By reason of his industry, his wide ex- 
perience, his tact, his genial disposition, 
his capacity to make friends and to hold 
their affectionate regard, he is admirably 
adapted to fulfill the varied duties of the 
position to which he has been appointed. 

The American people have a very deep 
interest in the welfare of the courageous 
Philippine people. With their heroic aid 
our armed forces have restored to them 
the liberty which they so richly deserve. 
They have a high sense of obligation and 
a very deep affection for our Government. 
That affection will be stimulated and 
grow under the relationship that will be 
established through our Ambassador. 

His lovely wife and two charming 
daughters will add to his influence and 
prestige. 

We wish him and his family success 
and happiness in his new undertaking, 
and that he may be able to render con- 
spicuous service to the Philippine people 
and to his country. 

Mr. CHELF. If the gentleman will 
yield, I want to add a resounding “amen” 
to what the gentleman has said. 


LOYALTY OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
never been a time in the history of our 
country when the traditional civil liber- 
ties of American citizens were more 
widely threatened than today. 

We are constantly being warned that 
the Federal Government is infiltrated 
with disloyal, subversive employees se- 
eretly plotting its destruction. Because 
of this alleged danger, we are urged to 
bypass many of the normal processes of 
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justice and to dismiss accused employees 
simply on the basis of someone’s doubts, 
suspicions, confusions, or prejudices, 

The President has issued a loyalty or- 
der, Executive Order $835, which places 
the full weight of Executive authority be- 
hind existing procedures which afford ac- 
cused employees few, if any, real safe- 
guards consistent with due process of 
law, and expands these existing practices 
into a master plan for spying into the 
private lives and thoughts of citizens. 

As the journalist Max Lerner com- 
mented in PM on March 25: 

We are in danger of taking a big step 
toward the creation of a police state. Every- 
one knows that one of the characteristics of 
the police state is that you place all Govern- 
ment servants under the continuous sur- 
veillance of a political police. The ordinary 
Government employee will find his workday 
harassed, his hours of rest shadowed, his in- 
most thoughts guessed about, his whole life 
made intolerable. Someone ought to tell the 
President and his advisers that you can never 
purchase security of any sort—for themselves 
or for the Nation—by surrendering the most 
elementary freedoms of the people. 


When objection is made to the lack of 
provision for due process in the contem- 
plated loyalty program—the failure to 
pérmit accused employees to face their 
accusers, cross-examine hostile wit- 
nesses, and identify sources of informa- 
tion—it is argued in justification that 
Government employment is not a right, 
but a privilege; and that therefore a Gov- 
ernment employee may be deprived of his 
livelihood on suspicion alone and with- 
out proof, as some private employers may 
do with employees not adequately pro- 
tected by union-security contracts. In- 
deed, we have fallen into the unwhole- 
some habit of expecting the accused to 
prove himself innocent, rather than con- 
forming to the elementary principle that 
the burden of proof should rest on the 
accuser. These habits and attitudes are 
completely at variance with the ethics 
and standards of American law. Now is 
the appropriate time to reassert the basic 
principles of the Bill of Rights before 
these principles are smothered under a 
blanket of rationalizations. 

It is true that Government employ- 
ment is a privilege rather than a right. 
It is both a privilege and an honor to 
be a Government employee. The Govern- 
ment employee has assumed a sacred 
trust when he takes the oath to defend 
the Constitution against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. But if the em- 
ployee has assumed obligations, so has 
the Government. 

By and large, citizens who work for the 
Government are a loyal, hard-working 
group of people. Many of them could be 
earning more money in private industry, 
but they have elected to serve their Gov- 
ernment—a sometimes arduous and 
thankless task, as every Member of Con- 
gress ought to know. The Government 
is obligated to protect, rather than nul- 
lify, the civil liberties of its employees. 
The Government is not in the same po- 
sition as a private employer. It cannot 
arbitrarily fire a public servant because 
of doubt, rumor, or suspicion. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is not a 
business, as a bank, a grocery, or a fac- 
tory is a business. It is the sum total of 
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the lives of its citizens—the focus of their 
hopes and aspirations, and the guardian 
of their liberties. 

When a Government employee is dis- 
missed on charges of disloyalty, it is not 
parallel to loss of employment in pri- 
vate industry. Such a dismissal, in the 
thoughts of most citizens, is tantamount 
to conviction for treason. It disgraces 
its victim for life, and often his family— 
just as would a dishonorable discharge 
from the military service. It renders fu- 
ture emptoyment in Government impos- 
sible and in private industry difficult. 
Such a heavy penalty should not be im- 
posed on any employee until it is proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt that the pen- 
alty is in fact deserved. 

While no reasonable person will deny 
the need to exclude disloyal persons from 
Government service, opinions as to what 
constitutes disloyalty differ. Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt recently said, in referring 
to the sympathetic-association clause in 
the loyalty order: 

However, the more I think about one clause 
in the President’s Executive order the more 
troubled Iam. Under this clause I am afraid 
it would be possible to declare subversive 
many organizations that are simply in op- 
position to the thinking of certain powerful 
groups, 

I am today introducing a bill to pro- 
mote equitable personnel practices in the 
Federal Government by the establish- 
ment of a Federal Appeal Board, and for 
other purposes. 

This bill provides orderly methods by 
which any employee or applicant for Gov- 
ernment employment charged with dis- 
loyalty may have his case reviewed by a 
Federal Appeal Board. This board is to 
operate on the basis that an accused 
person is innocent until proved guilty. 
The rights of due process, including the 
right of cross-examination, are afforded 
by this bill, as well as the right to seek 
judicial review of the dismissal or other 
action. I submit this bill for your con- 
sideration as a contribution toward the 
solution of a vexing problem which has 
too often been approached with emotion 
rather than reason. 


TAX ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, Chairman KNUT- 
son has appointed a special tax-study 
group—with Mr. Roswell Magill, Wall 
Street lawyer, as chairman “to hold con- 
tinuing conferences with the Ways and 
Means Committee and Treasury officials 
so the group’s judgment on specific pro- 
visions will be available to us as the work 
progresses.” 

The appointment of this outside com- 
mittee was made without authorization 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Although our committee has been sitting 
daily to hear testimony of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and of taxpayer groups 
in connection with the proposed com- 
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prehensive revision of the Federal tax 
laws, and frequent executive sessions 
have been held, not one word has been 
said in the committee about the neces- 
sity or the propriety of picking a small 
group of tax practitioners and business- 
men to pass judgment on specific provi- 
sions as the 1948 tax bill is drafted. I 
fear this is laying the foundation for 
writing the 1948 tax bill by outsiders, as 
was done with the Tariff Act of 1930. 

The pages of early American history 
are filled with the accounts of the fight 
to safeguard the taxing power from 
abuse. The founding fathers fought the 
Revolutionary War over taxation with- 
out representation. So they specified in 
the Constitution that only the House of 
Representatives should have the power 
to initiate tax legislation. 

Now, it is proposed to impose upon the 
taxpayers of this country the secret de- 
liberations of men who have not been 
subjected to public scrutiny, nor even to 
the advice and consent of the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives or 
its Committee on Ways and Means. 

For nearly a month the committee has 
heard testimony of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and has received recommenda- 
tions of more than a dozen industry 
groups for repeal or amendment of cer- 
tain excise taxes. These industry spokes- 
men have presented their case in open 
hearings—and they thought they were 
addressing themselves to the elected 
Representatives in Congress responsible 
for deciding such matters. 

Now, it seems that these advocates of 
repeal, reduction, or revision of the excise 
taxes—commonly known as sales taxes— 
will have to “clear it with Roswell.” 

Mr. Speaker, the appointment of any 
outside group to advise in the final deci- 
sions in executive sessions on what and 
whom to tax, at what rate, and with 
what exemptions is, in my opinion, a 
precedent dangerous to the democratic 
process. The dangers are doubly appar- 
ent when the chairman of the advisory 
committee is as ardent and able in ad- 
vancing his own views on tax matters as 
Mr. Magill. This gentleman was one of 
two non-Government witnesses allowed 
to appear before our committee on 
H. R. 1. The other, Mr. John W. Hanes, 
is also a member of this study group. 
The industry representatives and con- 
sumer groups who had hoped for excise- 
tax relief now know better. It is signifi- 
cant that the New York Journal of Com- 
merce—one of the financial dailies of 
Wall Street—headlined the selection of 
Mr. Magill on June 10, 1947, as follows: 
“Magill appointment underscores trend 
toward sales taxes.” And to indicate 
that everything from here on is to be 
cut and dried to “Doctor” Magill’s pre- 
scription, the Journal of Commerce says: 

Any lingering doubts that Rz 
levislators plan to shift the center of gravity 
of the Federal tax system from income taxes 
are pretty much dispelled by appointment 
of Roswell Magill as Key outsider to help 
formulate the 1948 tax-law revision. 

Named by the Ways and Means Committee 
as chairman of a new advisory group, Mr. 
Magill favors minimizing income taxes as 
a source of Federal revenue. Excises and 
other sales-tax types of levies would be given 
a greatly expanded role as revenue raisers, 
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As chairman of the special advisory group, 
Mr. Magill will play a key role in formulation 
of new tax law. His general views have fol- 
lowed closely Republican tax and budget pro- 
grams since the beginning of the year; some, 
in fact, suggest that the Republicans got the 
programs from him. 


Of course, one man—even such an ex- 
pert as Mr. Magill—does not make a 
committee. But the temper of the 
group—at least, of those who have ex- 
pressed themselves publicly on Federal 
tax matters—is preponderantly in agree- 
ment with their chairman’s affection for 
the sales tax. 

To demonstrate that my suspicions as 
to the bias of this so-called special tax- 
‘study committee are founded in fact, I 
have prepared a thumbnail biography of 
the present occupation of each appointee, 
with his affiliations and general views on 
Federal taxation. The biographical 
sketches follow in alphabetical order: 

FRANK CARLSON 

Present occupation: Governor of Kansas, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Biographical data: Born January 23, 1893. 
Student at Kansas State College. Farmer and 
stockman since 1914. Member Kansas State 
Legislature, 1929-33. Chairman Republican 
State Committee, 1932-34. Member of Con- 
gress, 1935-41 (Seventy-fourth to Seventy- 
sixth) from the Sixth Kansas District. 

Affiliations: Member and officer of Farm 
Bureau, American Legion. 

Views on taxes: As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, he advocated the 
inclusion of a sales tax in the Revenue Act 
of 1942. 

NORRIS K. CARNES 

Present occupation: General manager, Cen- 
tral Cooperative Livestock Association, Ex- 
change Building, South St. Paul, Minn. 

hica? data: Born May 9, 18965. 
Graduate University of Minnesota, B. S. 1917, 
M. S. 1920. Farmer; father’s partner at 
Royalton, Minn. Assistant professor of ani- 
mal husbandry at University of Minnesota 
1923, assistant general manager, Central Co- 
operative Association. 1919-41, Minnesota 
State Fair official. 

Affiliations: St. Paul Association of Com- 


Views on taxes: Not available. 
JOHN L. CONNOLLY 

Present occupation: Secretary and general 
counsel, Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Biographical data: Born 1892. Member of 
advisory committee that published the Twin 
Cities Plan on Post War Taxes, 1944. 

Views on taxes: He favored tax reduction 
over debt reduction. He favored H. R. 1; op- 
posed Lucas proposal. The income-tax base 
should be very broad, in his opinion. It is 
unfair to tax corporation income and then to 
tax stockholders on dividends. If additional 
revenue is needed, we should adopt a retail 
sales tax with no exemptions. 

JOHN CHEEVER COWDIN 

Present occupation: Chairman of the board, 
Universal Pictures Co., Universal City, Calif. 

Biographical data: Born March 17, 1889. 
Student, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
until 1907. Clerk in Morgan & Co. Partner 
Bond & Goodwin, San Francisco, until 1919. 

Blair & Co. and Blair Co., Inc., 1920. 


dent of same from 1935 until its dissolution 
in December 1944. Former chairman, com- 
mittee on government finance, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
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Affiliations: Chairman of the board, Uni- 


Curtiss-Wrigh 
Corp., Douglass Aircraft Corp., Ford Instru- 
ment Inc., Intercontinent, Inc., Sperry Corp., 
Sperry Gyroscope Inc., Transcontinental Air 
Transport. Inc., Big U Film Exchange Inc., 
Motion Picture Export Corp., Universal Film 

e Inc., Universal Music Corp., Uni- 
versal Pictures Co., Inc., Canadian Universal 
Film Co. Ltd,, Waterbury Tool Co., Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. 

Views on taxes: He urged the Congress to 
enact a “wartime consumption tax” of 8 
percent at point of final sale. He recom- 
mended, however, that the tax on corpora- 
tions should not exceed 40 t. He 
would eliminate the distinction between 
long-term and short-term capital gains and 
tax such Income at a maximum rate of 10 
percent. 

CARSON SAMUEL DUNCAN 

Present occupation: Economist, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Biographical data: Born August 25, 1879. 
B. A. Wabash College, Indiana, 1901. A. M. 


Columbia University, 1905. Ph. D. University 


of Chicago, 1913. Professor of English, Ohio 
State University, 1906-14. Assistant profes- 
sor of marketing, University of Chicago, 1915- 
18. Statistical expert with the American 
Shipping Mission, London, 1918-19. Statis- 
tical expert, United States Shipping Board, 
1918-19. Attended Peace Conference, Paris, 
January-June 1919. Chief investigator, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 1919-21, 
Director, bureau of research of the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers Association, 1921-22. 
With the Association of American Railroads 
since 1922. 

Affiliations: American Economic Associa- 
tion, American Statistical Association. 

Publications: Argumentation (with oth- 
ers), 1910. Commercial Research, 1919. Mar- 
keting. Its Problems and Methods, 1920. 
Edi imens of Prose Composition 
(with others), 1913. A National Transporta- 
tion Problem, 1936. 

Views on taxes: Not available. 


JOHN WESLEY HANES 


Present occupation: Chairman of the board 
of trustees, Tax Foundation, 959 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

Biographical data: Born April 24, 1892. 
A. B., Yale, 1915. Former senior partner, 
Charles D. Barney & Co., investment bankers, 
Member, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion January-July 1938. Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, July-November 1938. Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, November 1938- 
December 1939. 

Affiliations: Director and member of pen- 
sion trust committee and executive commit- 
tee, Johns-Manville Corp. Director and 
chairman of the finance and operating com- 
mittee, United States Lines Co. Director and 
chairman of the finance committee, Hearst 
Corp. and Purolator Products, Inc. Director, 
member, executive committee and personal 
trust committee, Bankers Trust Co. Direc- 
tor: American Superpower Corp., Thomas 
Young Orchids, Inc., Pan American Airways 
Co. Trustee: Hampton Institute, Smith Col- 
lege, Geneva, N. Y. 

Views on taxes: The theory of ability to 
pay, which underlies our income tax, has 
been abused. H. R. 1 is a good program and 
is not inflationary. Existing surtax brackets 
have sucked dry almost every available doliar 
that can be obtained from the high income 

groups. Present tax rates are a stupid levy 
against the know-how and the managerial 
experience that are the Nation's greaiest 
assets. 
E. H. LANE 

Present occupation: President, Lane Co., 

Inc., Altavista, Va. 
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Biographical data: Born July 4, 1892. Stu- 
dent, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1906-10, 

Affiliations: Connected with the Lane Co. 
(manufacturers of cedar chests) since 1912; 
president since 1925. 

Views on taxes: He included a retail sales 
tax of 5 to 10 percent, or a graduated sales 
tax starting at 5 percent and running to 25 
percent, in his recommendations to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on the Revenue 
Act of 1942. 


ROSWELL FOSTER MAGILL 


Present occupation: Professor of law, Co- 
lumbia University. Member of law firm of 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore, 15 Broad Street, 
New York. 

Biographical data: Born November 20, 1895. 
A. B. Dartmouth, 1916, J. D., University of 
Chicago, 1920. Admitted to Illinois bar 1920 
and in practice of law at Chicago until 1926. 
Instructor of law, University of Chicago, 
1921-23. Assistant professor of law, Colum- 
bia University, 1924-25. Associate professor 
of law, Columbia University, 1925-27. Pro- 
fessor of law since 1927; only taxation since 
1943. In law practice in New York City since 
1928, Special attorney and chief attorney, 
United States Treasury Department, 1923-25. 


Assistant to Secretary of Treasury, 1933-34. 


Under Secretary of Treasury, 1937-38. Coun- 
bel, Dunnington, Bartholow & Miller, 1938- 
43. Member, Cravath, Swaine & Moore since 
1943. Adviser to the Tax Commission of 
Puerto Rico, 1925, 1928-29. Adviser to the 
Cuban Treasury, 1938-39, Publicity governor, 
New York Stock Exchange, 1940-41, 

Affiliations: Chairman of the Committee 
on Post War Tax Policy. Member, American 
Bar Association. Member, Associated Bar of 
the City of New York. Trustee: Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York, Tax Foundation, 
Vassar College, Macy Foundation, Academy 
of Political Science. 

Publications: Cases on Federal Taxation 
(with J. H. Beale), 1926. Federal Tax Prac- 
tice (with R. H. Montgomery), 1929; Cases 
on Taxation (with J. M. Maguire), third edi- 
tion, 1940. Cases on Civil Procedure (with 
J. H. Chadbourn), third edition, 1939. Cases 
on Business Organization (with R. P. Ham- 
ilton), 1933. Federal Taxes on Estates, 
Trusts, and Gifts (with R. H. Montgomery), 
second edition, 1936. Taxable Income, 1936. 
The Cuban Fiscal System, 1939 (2d ed., 1945). 
Contributor to the Columbia Law Review, 
Harvard Law Review, etc. The Impact of 
Federal Taxes, 1943. 

Views on taxes: Present tax rates tend to 
restrict and impede full operation of pro- 
ductive forces in the economy. He is opposed 
to increase in personal exemptions under 
the income tax. In his opinion, 50 percent 
should be the top rate on incomes over 
$100,000. We should continue to rely on a 
broad excise-tax system either under a man- 
ufacturers’ excise or a retailers’ excise, or 
both, in some combination. They should 
produce about one-fourth of total tax rev- 
enues, 

WRIGHT MATTHEWS 


Present occupation: Lawyer, member of 
Robertson, Leachman, Payne, Gardere & 
Lancaster, Dallas, Tex. 

Biographical data: Born January 27, 1897. 
LL. B., University of Texas, 1923. Admitted to 
bar in Texas, 1923. Assistant to Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, 1934-36. 

Affiliations: Member of law firm of Rob- 
ertson, Leachman, Payne, Gardere & Lan- 
caster. Representative clients: Dallas Times 
Herald, Southern Pacific Railroad Co., Lone 
Star Gas Co., Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. Tax 
counsel for more than a dozen oil com- 
panies, Member Houston, Federal, and Amer- 
ican Bar Associations. Member State Bar 
of Texas. 
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CLARENCE HAMILTON POE 

Present occupation: Editor of the Progres- 
sive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Biographical data: Born January 10, 1881. 
Litt. D., Wake Forest, 1914. LL. D., University 
of North Carolina, 1928. Washington Col- 
lege (Md.), 1929. Sc. P., Clemson Agricultural 
College, 1937, President, the Progressive 
Farmer Co., 1903-30. Chairman, executive 
committee and board of trustees, North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering, 1916-31. Member, State board of 
agriculture, 1913-31. Member, State commis- 
sion authorized to draft revision to North 
Carolina State Constitution, 1931-32. Chair- 
man, State commission which secured ratifi- 
cation of five amendments revising State tax 
system, 1936. Member, executive commission, 
State food administration, State fuel admin- 
istration, and war savings commission, 1917- 
18, President, State Press Association, 1913- 
14. President, State Literary and Historical 
Association, 1914-15. President, State Farm- 
ers’ Convention, 1919-20. Master, North Car- 
olina State Grange, 1929-30. President, State 
Dairymen’s Association, 1929-30. President, 
American Country Life Association, 1940-41. 
General chairman, Campaign for Balanced 
Prosperity in the South, 1940-43. Awarded 
Literary Historical Association's Cup for best 
literary production by a North Carolinian, 
1909-12, Awarded Southern Agricultural 
Worker Medal for “distinguished service to 
southern agriculture,” 1942. Chairman, 
North Carolina Hospital and Medical Care 
Commission, 1944-45. Member, National 
Committee on Hospital Care, 1944-46. 

Affiliations: Editor, the Progressive Farmer 
since 1899. President, Progressive Farmer 
Ruralist Co. (a consolidation) since 1930. 
Member executive committee of the consoli- 
dated University of North Carolina since 1931. 
Trustee, Wake Forest College. Chairman 
executive committee, North Carolina Art 
Society. Director from North Carolina for 
Hall of Fame, New York. Member, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education (the repre- 
sentative of American agriculture). Direc- 
tor, North Carolina Forestry Foundation. 
President, Longview Gardens, Inc. Member, 
North Carolina Council for National Defense. 
Chairman of executive committee, North 
Carolina Farm Manpower Commission. 
Member, board of advisers, Institute of Public 
Affairs, University of Virginia. Member, ad- 
visory committee, National Youth Adminis- 
tration. Member, State Planning Board of 
North Carolina. Vice chairman, North Caro- 
line Medical Care Commission since 1945. 

Publications: Cotton, Its Cultivation, Mar- 
keting, and Manufacture (with C. W. Bur- 
kett), 1906. A Southerner in Europe, 1908. 
Where Half the World Is Waking Up, 1911. 
Life and Speeches, Charles B. Aycock (with 
R. D. W. Connor), 1912. How Farmers Co- 
operate and Double Profits, 1915. 

Views on taxes: Not available. 


MATTHEW WOLL 


Present occupation: Vice president, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City, N. Y. 

Biographical data: Born January 25, 1880, 
in Luxembourg. Came to the United States 
(Chicago) in 1891, 1904 completed Lake 
Forest University’s College of Law (Kent Col- 
lege of Law). President, photoengravers 
union, 1906-29. Sent as a fraternal delegate 
to the British Trade Union College at Bir- 
mingham, 1915-16. 1919 became eighth vice 
president of AFL. 1930 became first vice 
president of AFL. Represented American 
labor in Warsaw at the Federation of Trade 
Unions, 1937, and at the International Labor 
Organization, Oslo, in 1938. Former editor of 
American Federationist. Member, President 
Truman’s Labor-Management Conference, 
1945. Director of legal bureau of AFL. Mem- 
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ber, President Harding’s Unemployment 
Commission. 

Affiliations: Head of Union Labor Life In- 
surance Co.; president of Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood; League for Human Rights, 
Freedom, and Democracy; Union Label Trades 
Department; United Nations Relief, for AFL; 
Friends of Luxembourg, Inc.; International 
Labor Presidents of America; International 
Labor News Service; American Wage Earn- 
ers Conference. Legislative representative 
of International Allied Printing Trades As- 
sociation, Member, National Academy of Po- 
litical Science. Member, Catholic Confer- 
ence on Industrial Problems. Member, New 
York State Insurance Advisory Board. Mem- 
ber, National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor, Chairman, International La- 
bor Relations Committee. Member (1 of 4) 
of War Labor Board since 1942. Trustee and 
AFL representative of radio station WCFL 
(Chicago). Director and member of execu- 
tive committee of New Lork's World’s*Fair, 
Inc. Director of National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Trustee: Public Educa- 
tion Association, Chicago Tuberculosis In- 
stitute, National Tuberculosis Association, 
Chairman of American Labor Committee to 
Aid British Labor. Chairman of AFL’s stand- 
ing committee on education, social security, 
and national defense. Chairman of a nine- 
man post-war planning committee, named by 
William Green in December 1942. President 
of Workers Educational Bureau. 

Publications: Labor, Industry, and Gov- 
ernment, 1935. Articles on economics and 
labor topics. 

Views on taxes: Corporations have no right 
in equity to expect exemption from paying 
their fair share of taxes. Shareholders have 
no right to expect removal of taxes on cor- 
porations. Income taxes on individuals and 
corporations and inheritance taxes are cor- 
rectly referred to as taxes which people are 
fortunate to pay, because they are applied 
only on the basis of ability to pay. Lower 
costs of goods, higher wages, and higher 
profits depend more on volume production 
and technological and managerial improve- 
ment than on tax policy. High corporate 
taxation need not be a barrier to accumu- 
lation of reserves for reinvestment. One 
of the largest loopholes is that which allows 
individuals to avoid income taxes through 
nondistribution of corporation profits. The 
wage-earning group, representing the great 
mass of consumers, is the one ultimately to 
bear the burden of taxation, no matter what 
form it takes, 


I serve notice to the members of this 
hand-picked study committee, Mr. 
Speaker, that I shall protest every effort 
they make to influence the decisions of 
the Committee on Ways and Means on 
the current tax reyision. Even though 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means is running true to form in 
trying on his own initiative to set up 
such a group, these eminent gentlemen 
should appreciate that their announced 
functions go beyond the scope of long- 
standing legislative practices. If they 
desire to present their views in open 
committee hearings, I should be very 
glad to hear them. But under no cir- 
cumstances should they be permitted to 
advance either their own views, or the 
interests of persons whom they repre- 
sent, behind the closed doors of the com- 
mittee room in executive session. 


SPECIAL TAX STUDY GROUP 
Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
usurpation of committee authority by the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means has become so serious that I am 
compelled to bring the matter to the 
House floor. The most recent display of 
Chairman Knvurson’s arrogance was the 
appointment of a so-called special tax 
study committee headed by Roswell Ma- 
gill, a Wall Street lawyer, and including 
John W. Hanes, the New York banker, 
and J. Cheever Cowdin, tax spokesman 
for the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Mr. Speaker, this very day, in 
the official meeting room of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means just a few feet 
off the floor of this House, this little band 
of businessmen are organizing to write the 
1948 tax bill. Yet not one word has been 
said about the matter in the committee. 
Mr. Speaker, representative government 
will not long endure if the chairman of a 
committee is allowed to take unto himself 
the authority of the full committee. And 
how much greater is the danger when he 
undertakes to delegate committee respon- 
‘sibility to a small group for the advance- 
ment of their own special interests. 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 

ON THE LATE HONORABLE DAVID I. 

WALSH 


Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
desire to do so may have five legislative 
days within which to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the late honor- 
able David I. Walsh. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUCK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article on state- 
hood for Hawaii. 

DR. ROSWELL MAGILL 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp] 
a few moments ago made some disparag- 
ing remarks about the distinguished citi- 
zen who has just been appointed chair- 
man of the Tax Study Committee. I 
think the Recorp should show that Dr. 
Roswell Magill is currently a professor 
of law at Columbia University; that he is 
one of the noted tax authorities of the 
country; that he served under appoint- 
ment by President Roosevelt as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

I think the Recorp should also show 
that President Roosevelt was once a Wall 
Street lawyer, although he did not prac- 
tice there very successfully. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, this past 
week one of my friends sent me a docu- 
ment his 16-year-old son had received 
through the United States mails. It is 
an advertisement mailed by someone 
called Bulco, New York, and it offers to 
sell through the mails this partial list of 
lurid titles: “From Dance Hall to White 
Slavery,” “Tales of French Love and 
Passion,” “The Tragedies of the White 
Slaves,” “One of Cleopatra’s Nights,” 
“Facts About Nudism,” “Love Tales,” 
“The Seven Keys to Power,” “Scientific 
Betting,” “The Art of Kissing,” “How To 
Make Love.” 

One of these advertisements puffing 
up The Seven Keys to Power says: 
“Cast a spell on anyone, no matter where 
they are. Gain the mastery of all 
things. Cure any kind of sickness with- 
out medicine.” 

When this was called to my attention 
I immediately wrote to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Robert Hannegan. In response to 
my letter, Mr. J. M. Donaldson, Acting 
Postmaster General, wrote promising an 
investigation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have three questions: 

First. Where is the fellow who is sup- 
posed to look over the kind of literature 
sent through permits issued by the postal 
authorities? 

Second. What standards are employed 
in determining what we allow to circu- 
late to 16-year-old youngsters? 

Third. Where did this outfit get the 
list of names including young people for 
these purposes? 

And what is Mr. Hannegan going to do 
about the whole business? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


DEPORTATION OF CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 

my remarks and include an article from 
the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the reci- 
tation by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER] of the filth being sent through 
the mails to destroy the morals of the 
youth of America is in line with some- 
thing the Committee on Un-American 
Activities uncovered in Hollywood in its 
recent investigation. 

But I arose to pay my tribute to Chair- 
man Lloyd T. Binford, head of the Censor 
Bureau of Memphis, Tenn., for banning 
a rotten picture made by Charlie Chap- 
lin. If every other city in America had 
a man like Binford at the head of its 
censorship bureau, we would get rid of a 
lot of this filth that is being spread be- 
fore the eyes of our children through the 
moving-picture shows. 
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I am today demanding that Attorney 
General Tom Clark institute proceed- 
ings to deport Charlie Chaplin. He has 
refused to become an American citizen. 
His very life in Hollywood is detrimen- 
tal to the moral fabric of America. In 
that way he can be kept off the Ameri- 
can screen, and his loathsome pictures 
can be kept from before the eyes of the 
American youth. He should be deport- 
ed and gotten rid of at once. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RICH. How about Harry Bridges? 
We tried to deport him and the Presi- 
dent pardoned him. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was for that, too; 
but from a moral standpoint I do not 
suppose he ever did stoop to the low level 
that this Charlie Chaplin has reached. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATTERSON asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in three instances; 
in one to include a speech he gave at a 
graduation exercise; second, a reprint 
of an editorial carried in a Hartford 
newspaper; and, third, a copy of his 
Memorial Day speech. 

Mr. NORBLAD asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. ROHRBOUGH asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress recently delivered. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter from the secretary of the Associ- 
ation of New York State Canners. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
that those words be taken down. 

Mr. Speaker, this is still America. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the words objected to. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand that the rule be enforced. The 
gentleman cannot speak until this mat- 
ter is disposed of. = 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct, unless he makes a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, he can- 
not make a unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can al- 
ways recognize anyone to propound a 
unanimous-consent request. Of course, 
it would be within the province of the 
gentleman from Mississippi to object, but 
the Chair can put unanimous-consent 
requests at any time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. The Chair does not have the 
right to recognize anyone whose words 
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have been taken down until that matter 
is disposed of, even for a unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The SPEAKER. On previous occa- 
sions that has been done. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand, but it is 
a violation of the rules of the House, and 
I make that point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the words objected to. 

The Clerk read the words objected to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair holds that 
the motives of the committee have been 
impugned by calling it the “Un-Ameri- 
can Committee.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike those words from the REcorp and 
ask for recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am rec- 
ognized now for 1 hour and I have a right 
to yield to any other Member I desire in 
this discussion? 

The SPEAKER. As long as the gen- 
tleman retains the floor he may yield, of 
course, but he must retain the floor for 
1 hour, if he so desires. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner], 
a member of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorp and in- 
clude an editorial on the flood control 
project of the Roanoke River in North 
Carolina and Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for the making of a priv- 
ileged motion or request? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think what the gentleman is going to say 
is very important and we should have a 
quorum here. I therefore suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw tke point of order. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, these at- 
tacks on the Committee on Un-American 
Activities have been going on for a long 
time. The Communist slogan as it ap- 
pears in the Communist Daily Worker 
and the PM, the uptown edition of the 
Communist Daily Worker, is to refer to it 
as the un-American committee, the term 
used by the gentleman from California. 
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I have long since made up my mind 
that if another Member undertook to 
repeat that slogan on this floor I would 
move to strike his words from the REc- 
orp, and take the time to defend that 
committee against these invidious at- 
tacks. 

For years we have had a Communist 
movement in this country designed to de- 
stroy the American Constitution, as well 
as the American way of life. They are 
now using the picture shows for that 
purpose, as well as every other means of 
propaganda. 

They are attempting to destroy what 
they call the capitalist system; that is, 
our system of free enterprise that per- 
mits a man to own his home, his land, 
his store, or his factory. 

They have published a booklet en- 
titled “The Negro in Soviet America,” 
and sent it down through the Southern 
States with a map drawn showing the 
Negro soviet they propose to set up as 
soon as they take over. 

The head of the Communist Party 
night before last went on the radio in 
one of the most vicious attacks on Con- 
gress that the human mind could pos- 
sibly conceive. He has said time and 
time again that when the Communists 
take over this will not be a government 
of the United States, but that it will be 
a soviet government, and he said—and 
I quote his exact words: 

And behind that government will stand 
the Red Army to enforce the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 


About 1938 we created the Committee 
on Un-American Activities which became 
known as the Dies committee, because 
the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Dies, was 
made chairman of it. 

I have never seen a man take more 
abuse than Martin Dies took from the 
Communists of this country and their 
sympathizers. They not only threatened 
him, but they threatened to murder his 
wife and children; and only yesterday 
there came through the mail a threat 
against the life of the chairman of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Tuomas]. They said in that threatening 
letter that the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. THomas] would be knocked off: 
in June, and that I would be knocked 
off in July. 

They gave me an extra month. 

I do not propose to sit quietly by and 
see the water poured on the wheel of 
those elements that are challenging our 
civilization throughout the earth. When 
the last Congress convened in 1945 it 
looked as if the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities was lost. It looked as if 
there was no chance to get a committee 
to continue these investigations. There- 
fore, on the opening day of Congress, 
when we were adopting the rules of the 
House, I offered an amendment to set up 
this standing Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities to continue these inves- 
tigations. 

We have gone on now for more than 2 
years, and I want to say to you that if 
you go into those records and see what 
is being uncGvered and see the threats 
that are being made and the plans that 
are being laid under our very noses to 
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destroy this country, you will realize the 
alarming situation. 

No wonder they have Henry Wallace 
going down into the South making 
speeches to try to stir race trouble ail 


over the South. 


No wonder they have him going out 
and denouncing President Truman who 
does not even need a recommendation 
for his patriotism at the hands of Henry 
Wallace or anyone else. Harry Truman 
has not only proved his patriotism as a 
Member of the United States Senate and 
as President of the United States, but in 
the First World War he proved it on the 
battlefield. 

But they do not like him because he is 
not communistic enough. He is not will- 
ing to join in their efforts to undermine 
and destroy America. 

Last year they tried to force out the 
FEPC bill, which is the chief plank in the 
Communist platform. They finally did 
manage to force it through the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, and suc- 
ceeded in driving the businessmen of that 
State underground, so to speak. They 
are trying now to figure out every way 
in the world to operate under it, or in 
spite of it. 

They took it to California and put it 
on the ballot there, and it was defeated 
by more than a million votes. It was de- 
feated by a majority in every single coun- 
ty in California. Yet the same element 
that supported that messure, the same 
element in Hollywood that spreads com- 
munism through the moving pictures 
and virtually defies the Government of 
the United States in their efforts to un- 
dermine and destroy the morals of the 
youth of America defiantly attempts to 
keep from complying with the laws of 
the land, even when the Committee on 
Un-American Activities go there to inves- 
tigate them. 

The best people in California sent me 
a petition, which I threw across this 
House here for you to see. It had signed 
to it thousands of names, protesting 
against the condition in Hollywood and 
begging us to do something about it. 

They called attention to the Com- 
munist infiltration there. Letters have 
poured in from the best people in Cali- 
fornia urging that something be done. 
We sent out investigators there. I did 
not go, but the chairman and another 
member and two of the investigators did 
go. Those men who are disturbed over 
this Communist infiltration into the mov- 
ing pictures came before that committee 
and told a story that, when made pub- 
lic, is sufficient to arouse the Christian 
people of America from one end of the 
country to the other. 

Yet they call us the “Un-American” 
Committee. 

Such attacks are not going to take 
place on this floor unchallenged as long 
as Iam a Member of this House. Such 
insulting remarks with reference to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
are not going unnoticed. 

The members of this committee are 
doing everything possible to protect this 
country from the enemies within cur 
gates, and we are entitled to the support 
of every Member of this House. 
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For that reason, I demanded that the 
gentleman's words be taken down and 
moved that they be stricken forever 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

On that, Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to strike out the objection- 
able words, 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
94 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of the inves- 
tigations to be made pursuant to House Res- 
olution 93, by the Committee on Public Lands 
(now comprised of the six former commit- 
tees on Insular Affairs, Territories, Public 
Lands, Irrigation and Reclamation, Mines 


and Mining, and Indian Affairs), acting as a_ 


whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
$25,000, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of stenographic and other assis- 
tants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
by such committee or subcommittee, signed 
by the chairman of such committee or sub- 
committee, and approved by the Committee 
on House Administration. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
* FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 163), and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1947, the expenses of conducting the investi- 
gation authorized by House Resolution 318 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, continued 
under authority of House Resolution 153 of 
the Eightieth Congress, incurred by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not to 
exceed the unexpended balance of the sum 
made available for conducting such investi- 
gation during the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
including expenditures for the employment 
of experts and clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee or subcom- 
mittee, signed by the chairman of such com- 
mittee or subcommittee, and approved by 
the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held by 
such committee or subcommittee in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia unless otherwise officially 
engaged. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out lines 7 and 8 and “gress” 
in line 9 and insert “$25,000.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

XCITI——435 
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COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 228), and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of the inves- 
tigation and study to be conducted pursuant 
to House Resolution 195, by the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
$15,000, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of investigators, attorneys, and 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on voucher authorized by such 
committee or subcommittee, signed by the 
chairman of such committee or subcommit- 
tee, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 177), and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the studies and investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 176, Eightieth Congress, in- 
curred by the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, not to exceed $25,000, including ex- 
penditures for printing and binding, employ- 
ment of such experts, and such clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized by said committee 
and signed by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters may 
be used at all hearings held in the District 
of Columbia, if not otherwise officially en- 
gaged. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment; 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “print- 
ing and”; line 6, strike out the word 
“binding.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 185), and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the studies and investigations with respect 
to the activities of the Department of State in 
connection with the number of its personnel 
and the efficiency and economy of its opera- 
tions incurred by the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments not to exceed $10,000, including 
expenditures for printing and binding, em- 
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ployment of such experts, special counsel, and 
such clercal, stenographic, and other assis- 
tants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
by said subcommittee and signed by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec, 2. The official committee reporters may 
be used at all hearings held in the District 
of Columbia, if not otherwise officially en- 
gaged. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “operations”, 
insert the words “authorized by rule XI (1) 
(h). 

Line 7, strike out the words printing and 
binding.” : 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. j . 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REVISED EDITION OF ANNOTATED CON- 
STITUTION OF UNITED STATES 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up Senate Joint Res- 
olution 69, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. $ 
: The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Whereas the Annotated Constitution of 
the United States of America published in 
1938 as Senate Document 232, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, has served a very useful purpose 
by supplying essential information in one 
volume and at a very reasonable price; and 

Whereas Senate Document 232 is no longer 
available at the Government Printing Office; 
and 

Whereas the reprinting of this document 
without annotations for the last 10 years is 
not considered appropriate: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Librarian of Con- 
gress is hereby authorized and directed to 
have the Annotated Constitution of the 
United States of America, published in 1938, 
revised and extended to include annotations 
of decisions of the Supreme Court prior to 
January 1, 1948, construing the several pro- 
visions of the Constitution correlated under 
each separate provision, and to have the said 
revised document printed at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Three thousand copies 
shall be printed, of which 2,200 copies shall 
be for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives and 800 copies for the use of the Senate. 
. Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for carrying out the provisions 
of this act, with respect to the preparation 
but not including printing, the sum of $85,- 
000, to remain available until expended. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
RELIEF OF PEARL COX 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 233), and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Pearl 
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Cox, wife of Milton R. Cox, late an employee 
of the House, an amount equal to 6 months’ 
salary at the rate he was receiving at the 
time of his death, and an additional amount 
not to exceed $250 toward defraying the 
funeral expenses of the said Milton R. Cox. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT RELATIONS ACT, 1947 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 245) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 12,000 ad- 
ditional copies of House Report No. 510, cur- 
rent Congress, being the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 3020) entitled Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947.“ of which 1,000 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 3,000 
copies for the use of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, 2,000 copies for the 
Senate document room, and 6,000 copies for 
the House document room. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 3 


Mr. HOFFMAN, from the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, submitted the following privileged 
report (H. Con. Res. 51) against the 
adoption of Reorganization Plan No. 3, 
which was referred to the Union Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
does not favor the tion Plan No. 
3 of May 27, 1947, transmitted to Congress 
by the President on the 27th day of May 1947. 

SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 

BILL 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3791) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Pending that motion I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate on the bill 
be limited to 20 minutes, one-half to be 
controlled by myself and one-half by 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON. I suggest the gentle- 
man modify his request to read “not to 
exceed.” 

Mr. TABER. Iso modify my request, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York asks unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be limited to 
not to exceed 20 minutes, the time to be 
equally divided between himself and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3791) mak- 
ing appropriation to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and 
for other purposes, with Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] is recog- 
nizec for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
involves a total of about $58,000,000. 
The large items involved are items for the 
Veterans’ Administration to finish out 
the rest of this fiscal year, about $28,- 
900,000; an item for legislative printing 
of $1,196,000; an item for the Post Office 
Department of about $33,000,000; and 
several other items of small character 
which are necessary for the immediate 
operations of the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

These estimates were received only 
within the last 3 or 4 weeks from the 
Budget and this is our first opportunity 
to present them. They must be through 
in time, some of them, for the operations 
in the Treasury by the 16th of June. 
That is the reason we are bringing this 
bill in at this time. 

There is one item with reference to 
sugar which I believe we can cut as a 
result of the action of the Agriculture 


Department yesterday; and there is one . 


little clerical correction to be made in 
the bill. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. In reference to the ration- 
ing of sugar by the Department of Agri- 
culture, I notice the gentleman asks for 
continuation of that money until the end 
8 9 72 but that in the report it is 
stated: 


The committee expects to go into the mat- 


ter thoroughly in connection with a pending 
estimate of $5,000,000 for sugar rationing in 
the fiscal year 1948. 


Evidently the Secretary of Agriculture 
has sent his representatives to the gen- 
tleman’s committee to request additional 
appropriations. 

Mr. TABER. We have pending an 
estimate from the budget for $5,000,000 
for next year. Even if rationing had con- 
tinued we would have been able to make 
very substantial cuts, probably close to 
50 percent, as a result of a new method 
of doing business. Other cuts also are 
in sight as a result of the reduced opera- 
tions because there will be nothing left 
of sugar rationing from this time on ex- 
cept that for industrial use. Rationing 
of industrial sugar continues. 

Mr. RICH. That is not going to re- 
3 a very large force to administer, 

Mr. TABER. It should not, but I have 
not any idea what it will require. 

The Secretary has announced the dis- 
charge of only 800 people as of this date, 
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but that should be followed by a larger 
number as we get along. 

Mr. RICH. How about the $415,000 
that is asked for? 

Mr. TABER. I am proposing to cut 
that to $215,000 because as I figure, the 
discharge of 800 employees as of this date 
would permit it. But we will have to pay 
those who have been on the roll down 
to the middle of June. 

Mr. RICH. It seems to me that the 
gentleman from Indiana IMr. HALLECK] 
who stated last night he would bring in 
this bill, to stop sugar rationing, put the 
Secretary of Agriculture over the sugar 
barrel. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

. SPRINGER. The gentleman 
states that the Secretary of Agriculture 
contemplates releasing 800 employees 
since sugar rationing has been taken off. 
How many employees have their been 
in that rationing department? 

Mr. TABER. I have not the figure in 
my head at this time. I cannot tell the 
gentleman the exact number involved in 
sugar rationing. It was up in the several 
thousands, but it is down now to a very 
moderate figure, as compared with what 
it was previously. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As a matter of fact, 
if sugar rationing is taken off that will 
permit the reduction of a very large num- 
ber of those employees, will it not? 

Mr. TABER. A very large amount for 
this banking operation that has hereto- 
fore been indulged in. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As a matter of fact, 
is it not possible for them to release many 
more than the 800 employees? 

Mr. TABER. It will be as they get a 
little farther along. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it not true that the Congress directed the 
Secretary to remove the rationing the 
minute he felt he could? = 

Mr. TABER. Why, the Congress re- 
ported out a resolution to do away with 
household sugar rationing yesterday and 
the Rules Committee passed a rule for 
its consideration today. It would have 
been up for consideration today. I can- 
not tell the hour that the Secretary made 
his determination. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May 
I say that the Department in communi- 
cations by telephone and otherwise in- 
dicated to me that the housewives would 
have plenty of sugar this summer. 

Mr. TABER. We all know that sugar 
has been piling up on the shelves and 
the situation was getting to the point 
where the Government was going to take 
a big loss in sugar unless the rationing 
controls were taken off. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman feel it should be removed 
at this time for industry as well? 

Mr. TABER. I do not know enough 
about that to know, but I think it should 
be by the end of the month. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a very satisfactory report. It may be 
taken as a strong endorsement of the ef- 
ficiency with which the various activities 
represented in the bill are being adminis- 
tered. Here is a bill which involves 
many items, some in the legislative 
branch of the Government, some in the 
judicial branch and the remainder in 
more than half a dozen departments of 
the executive branch of the Government. 

After exhaustive consideration by the 
committee, all estimates are reported to 
the House with recommendations for ap- 
propriation of the full amounts of the 
estimates. So economical has been the 
administration of the agencies that there 
is no proposal to cut any of them and so 
effectively have the affairs of the agencies 
been handled in the disbursement. of 
their funds that no suggestion is made 
for retrenchment or improvement. 
Every item has been approved in full 
without reduction or criticism. 

There is only one possible exception, 
which is not really an exception, and that 
is the estimate for the Veterans’ Bureau. 
No suggestion for any readjustment 
of routine or service to veterans is made 
and no criticism of the Bureau is in- 
volved. The work of General Bradley 
and his staff is apparently satisfactory 
in every respect. The only proposal is 
to limit provision to the end of the fiscal 
year. So that is not to be taken as an 
exception to the rule. 

There is a deduction in the amount 
provided for penalty mail. But, as has 
been amply demonstrated in the hear- 
ings on many of the supply bills, no real 
control is exercised over penalty mail 
appropriations, and such items may be 
considered largely as surplusage. 

As a matter of fact, such items are 
worse than surplusage for the reason 
that they not only fail to effect any ap- 
preciable savings, but require additional 
personnel and involve the administration 
of additional machinery of operation, 
without corresponding advantage. For 
example, the Department of Agriculture 
alone expends on an average of $200,000 
annually for this purpose without con- 
vincing dimunition of costs of distribu- 
tion. 

So, on the whole, inasmuch as no re- 
ductions or retrenchments are proposed, 
the report of the committee on the pend- 
ing bill may be accepted as an expression 
of approval of the economy with which 
the various agencies supplied by the bill 
have been administered. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Such sums as may be necessary are hereby 
appropriated for making for the first quarter 
of the fiscal year 1948 payments to States in 
accordance with the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act, as amended (29 U. S. C., ch. 4): 
Provided, That the obligations incurred and 
expenditures made for such purpose under 
the authority of this appropriation shall be 
charged to the appropriation therefor in the 
2 Security Appropriation Act, 
1948, 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I would 
like to propound an inquiry to the 
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chairman of the committee. I notice 
there is $500,000 appropriated for the 
Federal Security Agency. I would like 
to ask whether that is the amount that 
the Commission has requested or needs. 

Mr. TABER. That is the amount the 
budget asked us for and that the repre- 
sentatives of the Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission asked for in full. 
There was no cut in that item. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SUGAR RATIONING ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries and expenses: Not to exceed $415,- 
000 of the $898,000 transferred to the De- 
partment of Agriculture pursuant to section 
3 (c) of the Sugar Control Extension Act of 
1947 for the payment of terminal leave, is 
hereby merged with and made available for 
the fiscal year 1947 for the same purposes 
as other funds transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture pursuant to the same author- 
ity, notwithstanding the provisions to the 
contrary under the head “Office of Temporary 
Controls” in the Urgent Deficiency Appropri- 
tion Act, 1947. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taner: On page 
6, line 12, strike out “$415,000” and insert 
“$215,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered pursuant to the 
discontinuance of household sugar 
rationing and the discharge of 800 
people from the service. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is gratifying that we 
are able to remove the last rationing limi- 
tation imposed during the war. It has 
come sooner than anticipated. Due to 
last-minute developments which have in- 
creased the supply of sugar available for 
distribution in the United States, and the 
reduced demand on the part of consum- 
ers, it is possible to lift the last war re- 
striction on food and provide unlimited 
supplies to housewives in every market in 
the country. 

In response to the mistaken assertion 
that this action was taken without ad- 
vance notice to the committee it is only 
necessary to recall the statement of the 
Secretary of Agriculture when he ap- 
peared before the committee on this item 
week before last. At that time he made 
the unequivocal statement, as all present 
will testify, that he would discontinue 
rationing of sugar as soon as assured of 
sufficient supplies to warrant it. 

In response to an inquiry from the 
chairman of the committee, at the hear- 
ings held on June 4, Secretary Anderson 
said he was awaiting advice from Cuba 
and if reports on the Cuban situation 
warranted it—as he hoped—he would 
terminate household rationing of sugar. 

His hopes were more than realized as 
the International Emergency Food 
Council increased the quota of the 
United States and allotted us 350,000 
additional tons of sugar from the world 
pool. This was made possible by the 
increased tonnage of Cuban sugar avail- 
able for export and by the announce- 
ment that 200,000 tons of sugar from 
Java, the disposition of which had been 
uncertain, would be placed on the world 
market, 
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By way of résumé, Secretary Anderson 
told the committee on June 4 that if con- 
ditions with which he was in touch per- 
mitted, he would lift restrictions on 
sugar. Conditions developed favorably 
and in conformity with his assurances to 
the committee he discontinued rationing 
as of last night. 

Secretary Anderson added, however, at 
the time, in response to the question 
from Chairman Taser, that in any event, 
whether rationing was lifted or whether 
it was continued, the $415,000 would still 
be required for the remainder of this 
fiscal year; that even if restrictions were 
lifted, it would be impossible to notify 
the 800 employees to be dismissed in time 
to get in their 30 days’ notice and accu- 
mulated leave before June 30, and the 
full amount of the estimate would be re- 
quired to liquidate. 

This conclusively disposes of the sug- 
gestion that Secretary Anderson should 
have notified the committee so that the 
estimate for that purpose in the pending 
bill could be rescinded. There was no 
occasion for the Secretary to further 
notify the committee and certainly no 
reason for his proposing reconsideration 
of the sum carried in the pending 
amendment. We must have this amount 
to close out the activity. If it is not ap- 
propriated in this bill it will have to be 
appropriated by a later bill. The amend- 
ment should be rejected. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Was not the Secretary be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations 
yesterday asking for funds for the con- 
tinuation of sugar rationing? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly not. He ap- 
peared before the committee on June 4. 

Mr. RICH. Here it is June 12. In the 
meantime the committee reported out a 
bill to discontinue sugar rationing, and 
yesterday the Committee on Rules re- 
ported out a resolution for the considera- 
tion of that bill. The majority leader 
last night at 4 o’clock said we would 
bring that bill up today. Secretary An- 
derson knew yesterday after 4 o’clock 
that by today we would pass a bill doing 
away with sugar rationing, so he jumped 
the gun. 

In other words, the Republican Party 
rode Secretary Anderson over the sugar 
barrel and then he decided that he would 
let the housewives have the sugar for 
canning for their own personal consump- 
tion. So, I think the Republican Party 
did a good thing in causing Secretary An- 
derson to have such a fine idea. It cer- 
tainly is good for the country. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman's at- 
titude is reminiscent of the son-in-law 
who said he had so much trouble settling 
the-estate of his father-in-law that 
“sometimes he almost wished the old 
man hadn't a died.” 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
his colleagues who have criticized the 
Secretary, would almost rather continue 
rationing with all its disadvantages to 
the housewife, than to see the adminis- 
tration getting credit for it. 

Secretary Anderson considered discon- 
tinuing rationing of sugar in May, but 
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decided against it, as related in this 
morning’s paper, because removal of ra- 
tioning at that time would have placed 
the United States at a disadvantage in 
its application to the world pool for an 
increased quota from the Cuban crop. 

He notified the committee on June 4 
that he intended to lift restrictions if 
we got the increased quota, all this be- 
fore there was any intimation that the 
bill H. R. 3612 would be brought on the 
fioor today or any other time. 

In accordance with assurances given 
the committee he acted on June 11 as 
soon as notified of th, additional quota. 

There are the facts and the dates. 
They speak for themselves. 

Mr. EEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
intend to get into any gutter political 
discussion with my friend from Missouri, 
but he covers a lot of ground in the 
statement which he has just made to the 
Committee—as usual. 

I attended the hearings of the Sub- 
committee on Deficiency Appropriations. 
I was there, as was the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. SHEP- 
PARD] and the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser], but the 
gentleman from Missouri was not there. 
‘I think we know what transpired with 
respect to the sugar situation when the 
Secretary of Agriculture was before the 
committee. You can look at the record 
of the hearings and you will not find a 
word in them. It was off the record 
because the Secretary of Agriculture in- 
sisted upon talking off the record. 

But I want the Members of Congress 
to kno~, despite anything that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri may say, and I 
want the people of America to know that 
when the Secretary came before the Sub- 
committee on Deficiency Appropriations 
and asked for this urgent authorization 
for a transfer of funds of $415,000 in 
order to carry on sugar rationing he was 
questioned off the record, and he did tell 
us off the record what his program was. 
That program gave us the impression 
that the earliest that he could conceive 
at that time that sugar rationing could 
be lifted would be June 30. 

I heard every word of the testimony, 
and I have been trained for 30 years to 
listen to testimony and to remember it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am sure the gen- 
tleman recalls the off-the-record state- 
ment which was made by the Secretary 
in answer to an inquiry by: the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from New York IMr. Taser], that if it 
was possible to accomplish that, although 
it was impossible on the basis of reports 
he had up to that time, he would do it 
if he could. 

Mr, KEEFE. Yes; that is very true. 
He discussed with us the possibility of 
having a greater allocation out of the 
world pool of sugar which came to us out 
of the Cuban crop. ‘ 

The thing about which we complain 
and about which I think the committee 
has a right to complain is not that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has lifted the 
restrictions on sugar rationing. We ap- 
plaud that action. We do complain of 
the apparent attempt to secure political 
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advantage by getting headlines announc- 
ing the end of sugar rationing when his 
action was forced by Republican action. 
The fact that when he Knew of the in- 
terest of the members of this committee 
and knew that we were going to report 
this bill today, he failed to advise us 
when he was before our committee as 
late as 4 o’clock yesterday afternoon. 
He must have known he was going to 
take off sugar rationing last night at 
midnight. He did not let this commit- 
tee know he was going to let go over 
800 employees as a result of the action 
which he took last night, and allowed 
us to come in here and report this bill 
which in view of his latest action asks 
for a transfer of funds away beyond 
what is necessary. He, whom we have 
treated with such great kindness and re- 
spect because we all like Clinton Ander- 
son as a former Member of this House, 
did not even give to the members of this 
Subcommittee on Deficiency an inkling 
that he was going to take off this sugar 
rationing. 

I want to say to you, I do not care 
what the gentleman from Missouri (Mr, 
Cannon] or anybody clse who thinks 
as he does, thinks, the fact of the mat- 
ter is that Mr. Anderson knew the Rules 
Committee had reported the bill from 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
on yesterday, that would have been be- 
fore this House today, to have compelled 
the abolition of any further rationing 
of sugar. With that gun at his head he 
acted and took it off, and for no other 
reason. There is no member on this 
committee who had any idea there would 
be any lifting of sugar rationing, regard- 
less of how we urged him, until June 30 
at the very earliest date. 

The record ought to show that and 
ought to be kept clear. Secretary An- 
derson hurried to remove rationing be- 
fore the Republican Members forced 
him through passage of legislation re- 
ported out of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses of marshals, and so 
forth: For an additional amount, fiscal year 


1947, for “Salaries and expenses of marshals, 
and so forth,” $140,000. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as has already been 
pointed out, I announced on yesterday 
about 4 o’clock that the measure to de- 
control sugar, which had been reported 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, had just been granted a rule by 
the Rules Committee to provide for its 
consideration on the floor of the House 
today, and that we proposed to call it 
up today. Subsequently, the Secretary 
of Agriculture himself, by Executive 
order, decontrolled sugar for domestic 
use. According to the press, he was 
asked as to whether or not the proposed 
congressional action had brought about 
that action on his part, and he said, 
“Possibly it is the other way around.” 
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I would take that to mean that what 
he had done or said might have acceler- 
ated the action by the congressional 
committee. The fact of the matter is 
that the record is exactly the opposite. 
Mr, Anderson appeared before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on June 
7, last Saturday, to testify upon the very 
decontrol bill that we proposed to call 
up today and it is clear that at that 
time he opposed the bill. In the course 
of his testimony he said this: 

As to H. R. 3612 to terminate household 
rationing of sugar I might say that we find 
ourselves in sympathy with the purpose of 
the bill. We think the time is getting close 
when it might be done safely. We do not 
think the time has yet arrived. We think 
that because there are so many unknown 
factors still in the picture we are justified 
in waiting until we can be very sure that 
the supply is adequate. 


Last Saturday he said the time was not 
here, he was against the bill. 

Subsequently in his testimony he said, 
and I quote the Secretary of Agriculture: 

So that I say while there are many indica- 
tions that we are moving in the direction 
that this bill would propose, we do not think 
we are there at the present time. 


Then to show what they really were 
thinking about—and the hearings as I 
have glanced through them contain 
many evidences of contemplation of 
things to be done in connection with the 
rationing of sugar to be long continued, 
the Secretary said this: 

But to get to the purpose of this bill, we 
believe that when this present discussion or 
controversy over the remaining portion of 
the sugar crop is ended we will have available 
enough sugar to give the housewife, if we do 
not terminate domestic rationing, another 
5-pound stamp, or we might have enough to 
give a 10-pound stamp for home-canning 
Purposes if we felt there would be some re- 
striction or control on the use of that stamp. 


Mr. Chairman, I think from all of this 
it is perfectly clear that the proposed 
Republican action to bring about the de- 
contro] of sugar stimulated the Secretary 
of Agriculture himself to issue his order 
of decontrol last night at midnight. So 
for whatever it may be worth and not 
to prolong the controversy but in order 
to keep the record straight, I think it 
clearly appears that had this legislation 
not been presented by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and if the 
Rules Committee had not granted this 
rule, and if we had not declared on yes- 
terday that we would take up today the 
decontrol measure, the order of decon- 
trol would not have been issed last night. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK, I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. Do I understand that 
the testimony the gentleman has read, 
given by Mr. Anderson, was given on 
Saturday last, or just 4 days before the 
action he took on yesterday? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes; on June 7. 
That is the arithmetic of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair-~ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. We have 
heard the proposed unification bill re- 
ferred to as a “shotgun wedding.” I 
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wonder if it would be proper to refer to 
this as a “shotgun divorce”? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana. 

As I said earlier in the morning, of 
course, our friends expected the head- 
lines to say tomorrow that the Republi- 
cans, in the House of Representatives at 
least, had given the American house- 
wife some sugar. All this talk reminds 
me of when I first came here and I saw 
the comic strip Mutt and Jeff in the 
paper one day. They were sitting down 
at a table and had steak before them. 
Mutt carved the steak and he gave Jeff 
the small end of it. Jeff said: “You have 
got no table manners at all. If I were 
carving the steak I would have given you 
the big piece and kept the little one my- 
self.“ The answer was, “What are you 
kicking about? You got it anyhow.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Foreign air-mail transportation: For an 
additional amount, fiscal year 1947, for For- 
eign air-mail transportation,” $21,262,000, of 
which $5,977,000 is to be transferred in the 
following respective amounts from the ap- 
propriations “Domestic Air Mail Service,” 
$5,972,000, and “Electric-car service,” 85,000, 
$15,285,000. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: On page 
9, line 16, after the figures “$5,000” strike out 
the comma and the figures $15,285,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, that is 
a clerical amendment to correct the 
language so that the paragraph will read 
better. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SECRET SERVICE DIVISION 

Reimbursement to District of Columbia, 
benefit payments to White House Police and 
Secret Service forces: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1947, for “Reimburse- 
ment to District of Columbia, benefit pay- 
ments to White House Police and Secret 
Service forces“, $16,000. - 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: Page 10, 
after line 15, insert the following: 

“WAR DEPARTMENT 

“Emergency flood-control work, $12,000,000, 
to be expended in accord with the provisions 
of the bill, H. R. 3792, Eightieth Congress, if 
and when such bill is enacted into law, and 
to remain available until June 30, 1948.“ 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment after consulta- 
tion with the other members of the sub- 
committee and for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of H. R. 3792 
which was passed by the House this 
morning. 

I understand that there is a terrible 
flood condition existing out in the entire 
Mississippi Valley and that it is neces- 
sary immediately to go ahead and repair 
and supplement the dikes, levees, and 
other fiood-control operations out there. 
It is in progress now insofar as funds 
are available. 
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Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Dondero], chairman of that committee, 
so that he may tell the committee at this 
point just why they brought this in at 
the present time. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill passed the Committee on Public 
Works unanimously. In years gone by 
the Army engineers have been granted 
an appropriation amounting to ten or 
twelve million dollars annually as an 
emergency fund with which to repair 
levees and dikes wherever an emergency 
should occur. That fund has been ex- 
hausted and no funds are on hand to 
meet a present emergency. 

This year, because of heavy rains, a 
great emergency exists in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, the Missouri Valley, and in 
other river basins. It is absolutely man- 
datory that the engineers have funds at 
once to meet such emergency. There- 
fore, our committee—the Committee on 
Public Works—passed this bill unani- 
mously. The House this morning very 
generously passed it without a single dis- 
senting vote, and it is thought best to ex- 
pedite the passage of this bill, in order 
that this fund might be made available, 
by adding it to this bill rather than wait 
for action by the Senate on the authoriza- 
tion bill passed today by the House. I 
hope the House will accept this amend- 
ment. Both sides have been consulted. 
I understand there is no objection what- 
ever. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Ispoke to one of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee this morning 
with reference to this bill. I agree with 
you that the repair work on these dikes, 
and so forth, should be done just as soon 
as possible. But now let me ask the gen- 
tleman this question: Let me point 
out one specific instance. In the city 
of Bradford, Pa., last year, in May, they 
had a terrible flood. This year, in April, 
they had floodwater 18 inches higher 
than it was last year; the highest the 
water has ever been in that town. Now, 
they have built up the streams, but the 
streams are all filled up. They did not 
have the necessary number of dikes that 
the Army engineers recommended. The 
stream bed is filled up. They are going 
to try to open that stream so that the 
water can get through. 

Mr. DONDERO. I suggest the gentle- 
man contact the Army engineers or con- 
sult them regarding this matter to see 
what can be done to alleviate the situa- 
tion the gentleman has described. 

Mr. RICH. Then it is the intention in 
this bill to do the necessary work to cure 
this damage that has been caused by 
floods and the proper elimination of the 
water through the stream channel in or- 
der that we might reduce these floods? 

Mr. DONDERO. There is no limita- 
tion in the bill whatever. This is an 
emergency fund to be used at the discre- 
tion of the Army engineers. We all have 
great confidence in the Corps of Engi- 
neers. It is due to the emergency caused 
by the recent floods that have taken place 
as the gentleman knows, all over this 
country. 
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Mr. RICH. The gentleman means 
during this year? 

Mr. DONDERO. During this year; 
that is correct. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I want to 
compliment the gentleman and his com- 
mittee for the speed and the fine sense 
they have manifested in handling this 
very serious proposition, and I want to 
ask just one question: The committee, as 
I understand, has done everything it 
could possibly do to make the distribu- 
tion of this money absolutely fair and 
without any favoritism to anybody, and 
purely along engineering lines? 

Mr. DONDERO. Exactly that, and we 
have great confidence in the Army engi- 
neers in their use of this money. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for four addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. I might say that my dis- 
trict adjoins that of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rich]. I have a con- 
dition similar to that existing in the 
town of Bradford. In the town of War- 
ren, with a population of 10,000, and 
Meadville and the immediate area, the 
flood conditions have caused estimated 
damages of $1,500,000. All the stream re- 


` quires is channeling and dredging and 


widening, and I sincerely hope that the 
Army engineers, under this bill, will give 
consideration to the difficulties that ex- 
ist in that particular part of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. DONDERO. I suggest the gen- 
tleman contact the Army engineers in 
regard to that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to pay my com- 
pliments to the gentleman and his com- 
mittee in bringing out this legislation. 
I also wish to thank our chairman. of 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
permitting this item to go in this defi- 
ciency bill today in order to speed it up. 
We have a terrible flood condition in 
the lower reaches of the Missouri River 
and in almost all of its tributaries, 
Levees have been washed out and de- 
stroyed, and, if we do not get at this mat- 
ter quickly, millions of acres will be out 
of cultivation this year. I again want to 
thank the committee, and I hope the 
amendment will pass. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER. I think the gentleman 
is well aware of the situation that existed 
in Michigan this year as a result of the 
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extraordinary rains in the Kalamazoo 
Valley. 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes, I am. Some 
occurred in my district. 

Mr. SHAFER. I have been in touch 
with the Army engineers, and they told 
me that I had to have special legislation 
passed for them to go into my district, 
to make the proper surveys, and to cor- 
rect the situation as far as possible. Will 
this legisiation take care of that? Can 
we expect the Army engineers to go into 
the Kalamazoo Valley? 

Mr. DONDERO. They might, if they 
saw fit to do so, because there is no 
limitation except the provisions in the 
authorization bill. 

Mr. SHAFER. Then by passing this 
legislation today it will not be necessary 
for me to submit individual legislation 
to provide for it? 

Mr. DONDERO. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I commend the gen- 
tleman and the members of his commit- 
tee and the Committee on Appropriations 
for putting this item in the bill. It is 
absolutely essential that this be done on 
account of the situation in the Missouri 
Valley. Sioux City in my congressional 
district is classed as being in the critical 
area. We are very happy to know that 
this money is being appropriated. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. i 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The Mississippi 
River flood, as the gentleman knows, is 
just about to strike the part of Missouri 
I live in. We are going to have a lot of 
water down there. I should like to know 


if this money you are providing is ap- 


plicable to the lower Mississippi as well 
as the breaks in other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. DONDERO. There is no restric- 
tion on it whatever, except as stated. 
They can use it wherever they think the 
emergency demands in order to repair the 
damage done by recent floods. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. That is on tribu- 
taries as well as the main stream? 

Mr. DONDERO. That is true. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I compliment the 
gentleman on taking that step in the 
interest of the welfare of our country. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Is it not possible 
that the gentleman may have misin- 
terpreted the wording of the act that was 
passed? Was that not to repair only ex- 
isting levees and things of that sort? 
Have you not interpreted it a little 
broadly, therefore? I believe it is more 
specific. 

Mr. DONDERO. The language of the 
bill contains the words “repair, restora- 
tion, and strengthening of levees and 
other fiood-control works.” 

Mr. TABER. Or that may be threat- 
ened or destroyed by later floods. 

Mr. DONDERO. The language is 
rather broad. It leaves it to the judg- 
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ment of the Army engineers as to how 
best this fund may be expended. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is a 
counterpart of provisions carried in bills 
enacted in the two previous Congresses. 
On two occasions they were considered 
as separate resolutions and on other oc- 
casions were carried, as in this instance, 
as riders on deficiency bills. 

The amendment provides for repairs 
to existing river improvements and emer- 
gency flood control throughout the 
United States, but applies particularly 
to the upper Mississippi River, which is 
much in the public eye at this particular 
time due to unprecedented flood dam- 
age from the upper reaches of the river 
to St. Louis. 

Beginning in southern Iowa and on 
down to St. Louis, practically every town 
situated on the river is inundated. In 
Hannibal, for instance, the fourth largest 
city in Missouri, and in other Iowa, IIli- 
nois, and Missouri cities, streets are 
flooded, business is impeded, large areas 
are devastated, property has been de- 
stroyed, and lives have been lost. 

Levees have been broken and fields 
are under water from Iowa down to the 
confiuence of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. 

The advantage of this provision is 
that it not merely takes care of the 
emergency at this particular time but 
preserves permanent river work which, 
unless supported, will result in perma- 
nent loss, and in the end will involve ex- 
penditures of many times the amount 
carried in the pending bill. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The gentleman 
made the statement a while ago that 
it applied to the upper Mississippi. The 
gentleman knows the flood is now past 
St. Louis or reaching St. Louis, and will 
soon pass down to the lower Mississippi. 
This money is available for breaks or 
damage that may be done on levees on 
the lower Mississippi as well as the other 
parts of the river? Is not that right? 

Mr. CANNON. That is true. All sec- 
tions of the river and its tributaries. In 
fact, it provides for emergency flood con- 
trol wherever needed, throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I wanted that to 


-be clear. 


Mr. CANNON. It is especially appli- 
cable to the gentleman’s section of the 
State where rich agricultural areas and 
expensive engineering projects should 
have protection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I commend the com- 
mittee on this prompt action in handling 
this matter. I think it is vitally needed. 
I notice by the press dispatches that 
there have already been more than 20 
deaths from floods in these areas. 

May I ask the gentleman if this appro- 
priation will be available to any tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi, too? 
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Mr. CANNON. It will be applicable to 
emergency flood control in any part of 
the United States. Of course, the emer- 
gency which has brought about such 
prompt action at this time has been pre- 
cipitated by the situation on the Missis- 
sippi, where unprecedented floods are 
sweeping down the valley and must have 
early attention. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. As has been indicated 
here, this is general in its application 
and under the discretion of the Army 
engineers to carry forward this work 
where it is needed? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, funds will be at 
the disposal of the Army engineers as 
heretofore. I might say in answer to 
the gentleman from Tennessee that the 
Board of Engineers advises us that funds 
which ordinarily are available to the 
Army engineers for this purpose have 
now been exhausted, and unless re- 
plenished by the pending amendment 
will leave the corps without means to 
meet the routine needs of the Depart- 
ment—much less to take care of the 
emergency requirements referred to in 
the debate here this morning. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that both 
the legislative committee and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations have acted so 
promptly in this very important and 
vital matter of flood-control protection. 
It shows that the House of Representa- 
tives can act speedily in an emergency. 

This matter coming up recalls to my 
mind the fact that at the present time 
the Subcommittee on the War Depart- 
ment Appropriations is considering the 
very subject of flood-control appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1948. I do hope 
that the Committee will take to heart 
the lesson that is here before us today 
on how much damage floods can do not 
only to the homes and farms and indus- 
try of the country but to the very lives 
of the people. I do hope the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for the War De- 
partment, having this matter under its 
jurisdiction, will not follow a policy of 
false economy by trying to cut down on 
flood-control appropriations. If we do 
that, I am sure it will not be for the best 
interests of the country. The whole 
country will be aroused next year if floods 
reoccur and if many projects which 
could have been completed are not com- 
pleted because the committees were too 
economy-minded. I hope they will keep 
this in mind. Again I say I am glad that 
the committee acted expeditiously and 
wisely in this matter. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I am glad to hear the 
distinguished and very able gentleman 
from the great State of Pennsylvania 
make the remarks that he has. I think 
it is fals¢ economy to cut down too much 
on flood control and on projects of this 
character. We often sustain a loss over 
and above our expenditures when we 
seek to economize falsely on projects of 
an internal character such as this. 

I can recall in 1945 when we had an 
all-time record flood on the Red River, 
We sustained damages of something like 
$16,000,000 that year from the all-time 
record floods in that valley. We appro- 
priated that year $15,000,000 for emer- 
gency purposes which shows that if we 
could have prevented that flood we would 
actually have saved in wealth more than 
we expended for floods all over the coun- 
try in that year. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his remarks, 

In my own particular area when a 
flood occurs the loss n payment of cor- 
porate income tax and personal income 
taxes far exceeds the cost of flood-con- 
trol projects. So that it is false economy 
not to complete those projects at the 
earliest practicable moment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
EBERHARTER] has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 102. The appropriations and authority 
with respect to appropriations contained in 
(1) any regular annual appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1948, or (2) contained in 
other than a regular annual appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1948, and being for 
such fiscal year, or (3) contained in other 
than a regular annual appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1948, and being supplemental 
to an existing appropriation and for obliga- 
tion after June 30, 1947, such acts not being 
laws on July 1, 1947, shall be available from 
and including July 1, 1947, for the purposes 
respectively provided in such appropriations 
and authority. All obligations incurred dur- 
ing the period between June 30, 1947, and the 
date of enactment of such appropriation 
acts as may not have been enacted on or 
before July 1, 1947, in anticipation of such 
appropriations and authority are hereby rati- 
fled and confirmed if in accordance with the 
terms thereof. 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the $12,000,000 ap- 
propriation recently enacted brings to 
mind some experiences I have had with 
flood disasters in my own district during 
the past 4 years. 
during the past 4 years five small com- 
munities in my district were practically 
wiped out by floods. 

I want to pass on to you gentlemen 
who are witnessing that experience now 
in your various districts that you are up 
against a stone wall in trying to get some 
aid for reconstruction or rehabilitation. 
It brings to mind how thoroughly inade- 
quate are our Federal funds and our 
Federal laws when it comes to the aid 


I might mention that 
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of communities that have been stricken 
by a disaster of any kind. 

In my district the little town of Mellen, 
where a power dam broke loose, was 
practically wiped out. Even when it 
came to getting equipment whereby the 
citizens of that community could recon- 
struct the community and pay for it 
themselves, they were handicapped. In 
other words, they could not even get 
priorities in the county in which the 
community was located, when they 
offered to pay for the equipment, for 
bulldozers and caterpillars and such 
machinery as that. They could not even 
get the necessary priorities approved by 
the War Assets Administration to get the 
equipment that they themselves offered 
to pay for with their own money, to re- 
construct their community. 

I call attention to this fact that those 
of you who are having the experience 
now, where your communities have been 
washed out as a result of floods, that 
there is nothing in the Federal appro- 
priations today to help you. For in- 
stance, if a street has been destroyed in a 
community, there is no Federal aid of 
any kind available to reconstruct that 
street. The only aid that is available is 
where there is a Federal dam involved 
or a Federal highway involved. Then, of 
course, there are Federal funds available 
to help in the reconstruction, But I 
want to point out this fact, that what we 
need, in my judgment, is a Federal 
agency set up, with an appropriation, to 
come to the aid and rescue of communi- 
ties which have been stricken by dis- 
asters. Our laws and our appropriation 
bills in that respect at the present time 
are entirely inadequate for that purpose. 
I think if we can offer to reconstruct the 
world, we can have a provision whereby 
We can reconstruct our own communi- 
ties that have been stricken by disaster. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I agree with you, that 
rather than spend our money by the 
millions and the hundreds of millions do- 
ing everything to build up some war 
power in some other nation, we ought 
to try to help our own communities. But 
I do not want to go quite as far as the 
gentleman in that respect. If everybody 
came to the Federal Government to get 
money to do everything and repair all 
damages caused by floods, then you would 
break the Nation. We do not want to do 
that. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 3791) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1947, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RULE MAKING IN ORDER HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 223 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 223, providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3492) to 
provide for the expeditious disposition of 
certain war housing, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 9492) to provide for the expeditious 
disposition of certain war housing, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order against 
sald bill are hereby waived. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 56-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SapatH] and yield myself such time 
as I may use. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, this rule 
speaks for itself. It makes in order 
H. R. 3492, a bill from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency in reference 
to the disposition of certain wartime 
housing. It is very timely in my judg- 
ment that we should sell these houses to 
the citizens of this country and clean 
up this war mess just as fast as we pos- 
sibly can. Turn the cash over to the 
Treasury and cut down expenses. This 
will be explained in full by members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
I am sure this will be considered wel- 
come on the floor of the House by the 
membership so that we may in orderly 
procedure dispose of the surplus prop- 
erty and do what is necessary to econo- 
mize in the operation of our Govern- - 
ment. We will secure the funds from 
the sale of these properties and return 
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this money to the Treasury of the United 
States and if we do the right thing so 
far as the business of the country is 
concerned we will turn over the money 
received from the sale of this surplus 
property to the Treasury in order that 
we can cut down the interest rate and 
make this really a good business admin- 
istration. We must take the Govern- 
ment out of business and put more busi- 
ness methods in the operation of the 
Government. 
OPPOSES HOUSING TRANSFER 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the rule 
has been explained by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rick! so I shall 
not waste any time on that. The bill 
that this rule makes in order will trans- 
fer from the National Housing Agency 
the authority to dispose of approximately 
166,000 housing units contained in 520 
projects to the Federal Works Agency. 
This housing is of a permanent nature 
and is really in about 300 different cities 
of the country. The amount that it 
cost to construct these housing units was 
close to $750,000,000. Under the bill the 
housing must be disposed of by Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration will be authorized to insure 
mortgages on such sales. 

Preference is provided to veterans in 
buying this housing but it also allows 
corporations, associations and coopera- 
tives to buy these properties containing 
many units and giving preference to two 
or three veterans who must exercise 
their option to buy from the private 
agency or agencies within 60 days, other- 
wise these private agencies can sell them 
to anyone. 

WILL ENCOURAGE SPECULATION 


I charge that this will enable these pri- 
vate agencies to speculate and will in the 
majority of instances deprive the veter- 
ans of the opportunity of obtaining these 
homes. Why should authority to dispose 
of these properties be taken away from 
the National Housing Agency and trans- 
ferred to the Federal Works Agency, an 
agency which is not set up with expe- 
rienced personnel to undertake this job? 
The National Housing Agency has been 
working on the disposition of this hous- 
ing for nearly 18 months, and has al- 
ready sold many of these dwellings and 
made commitments and is now in a po- 
sition to act speedily. 

I feel this transfer should not be made, 
as I honestly believe the Federal Works 
Agency cannot do the job as well as the 
National Housing Agency because the 
latter has the experience and knowledge 
and it has had jurisdiction for all these 
years. Instead of economy resulting it 
will cost the Government large sums of 
money by transferring this matter to the 
new agency. It does not tend toward 
economy. 

I am interested in the veterans having 
the opportunity to obtain these homes, 
but under the wording of this bill I am 
fearful that the real-estate manipulators 
will obtain possession and the veterans 
will find themselves out on a limb. 

This is substantial permanent housing 
we are disposing of here. They are occu- 
pied by tenants paying the Government 
fair compensation. 
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This legislation, Mr. Speaker, is the 
final triumph of the real estate lobbies 
which have bitterly fought every effort 
of the Government to help the unfor- 
tunate people who otherwise could have 
no decent shelter. 

We all know that the Lanham Act it- 
self was hedged around with all sorts of 
limitations written in by the real estate 
lobby. 

But that was not enough for the un- 
ending avarice and malice of this high- 
pressure gang which can even libel the 
senior Senator from Ohio without laugh- 
ing. When they have everything, they 
still want more. 

Under the terms of this bill the Federal 
Public Housing Authority, the agency 
now clothed with the authority to ad- 
minister and dispose of the Government’s 
public housing projects—including the 
Lanham Act wartime construction—will 
be stripped of its jurisdiction. 

Once more, and this time by the de- 
liberate mandate of Congress at the in- 
stigation of special privilege, and not by 
the accident of emergency growth, the 
work of years in gathering all the Gov- 
ernment’s housing activities in a single 
efficient agency will be undone and the 
property dispersed. You all remember 
when 19 different housing agencies 
existed at one time. 

HAVE LOBBIES OUTDONE THEMSELVES? 


Mr. Speaker, it is unthinkable that a 
bill so obviously weighted toward the 
benefit of a few, at the expense of the 
many, should pass in this House; that 
this Congress should deliberately throw 
away all the gains of the last 14 years; 
yet it probably will pass. 

I can only say that when the American 
people learn the full shame of this sur- 
render to private greed, their rage will be 
enormous; and that knowledge will be- 
come a flaming issue just as the election 
campaigns of 1948 get under way, as the 
dead line for bids is reached in July 1948. 

Do you on the Republican side think 
that then you can disclaim responsibility 
for giving away to inordinate avarice? 

The true issue in many of the recent 
triumphs of business lobbies in Congress 
has been obscured by clouds of oratory 
and misrepresentation, by war-weariness 
and shortages and sheer boredom. 

Here the issue is clear: Is this a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people; or is it a government of the 
people by profiteers for profiteers? 

I have used the phrase, “invisible gov- 
ernment,” before to describe what is hap- 
pening. Now the invisibility is wearing 
away. The deft hands of the real estate 
lobby have left highly visible fingerprints 
all over this bill. Why, you can almost 
hear their voices. It was for this and for 
other acts of legislative violence against 
the will of the people that manufacturers, 
wholesalers, builders, contractors, and 
realtors have been tapped, and tapped, 
and tapped again for a war chest. 

BILL RAPES THE HOUSING PROGRAM 


Others better informed than I, particu- 
larly the members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency who signed the 
minority report, will explain later in 
more detail the full implications of this 
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rape of the public-housing program; but 
I cannot resist some brief observations. 

First, the legislation defies the recom- 
mendations of President Truman—and of 
every housing expert not bound to the 
lobby—that there should be a single, uni- 
fied housing agency, and reverses the 
judgment of the late President Roosevelt 
and of three previous Congresses on that 
score. This bill scatters both adminis- 
tration and disposition all over the map 
it gives a bit to every agency except 
FPHA, the one agency equipped with per- 
sonnel and trained by experience to carry 
out the intent and mandate of the Lan- 
ham Act. The pressure boys like to have 
it scattered. 

Administratively, on every count, the 
bill, if enacted, would be virtually un- 
workable, 

This legislation pointedly ignores the 
existing set-up; pointedly ignores pre- 
vious congressional directives; pointedly 
ignores the social and economic benefits 
of existing procedures. Its obvious in- 
tent is to discredit the public-housing 
program by setting up an impossible task. 

The bill would waste all the work and 
time and effort and taxpayers’ money 
already put into a carefully planned 
process of orderly and beneficial dispo- 
sition. 

SETS STAGE FOR NEW TEAPOT DOME 


The bill repudiates provisions of the 
Lanham Act, and repudiates agreements 
already entered into with good faith on 
both sides based on previous congres- 
sional mandates. It presents an uncon- 
stitutional mandate which must be un- 
tangled by the courts. 

But, worst of all, and most dangerous 
of all, it sets the stage for a new Teapot 
Dome scandal. 

The disposition procedure set up in 
this bill is not only maliciously and in- 
tentionally cumbersome, but is so clearly 
against the public interest that even the 
most naive and trusting individual must 
have his suspicions aroused. 

On the face of it, the bill has two major 
objectives which do not jibe: 

First. To clear housing out of Govern- 
ment ownership with disorderly and un- 
dignified haste by December 31, 1948. 

Second. To bring back to the Govern- 
ment the largest possible cash return. 

The obvious effect of this is to open the 
way for disposing of almost three-fourths 
of a billion dollars in Government prop- 
erty at give-away prices to big interests 
who can put up that amount in cash, and 
at the same time crack the overinflated 
real-estate market by dumping and pre- 
cipitate a near panic. 

If any member should believe my words 
are too darkly prophetic, then let him 
read this bill with care and note the loose 
language, the conflicting objectives, and 


‘the calculated chaos to be wrought by 


the bill should it be enacted, 
LIP SERVICE TO VETERANS MEANINGLESS 


I believe in economy. I believe in the 
true economy of efficiency. This bill is 
another example of penny-wise, pound- 
foolish false economy which the Repub- 
lican Party seems bent on making its own 
trade-mark. This bill will increase the 
cost of disposition of the property. 

As for the sops tossed to veterans, they 
are meaningless lip service. 
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Veterans do not have such large sums 
of cash. Few of them have had an op- 
portunity to build up bank credit, or to 
accumulate any collateral security for 
bank credits. It is much more likely that 
this legislation will enable greedy private 
operators to defraud the veterans, or at 
best to increase their cost of living sharp- 
ly with increased rents or inflated prices. 

We promised the veterans that when 
they fought their way out of the foxholes 
we would provide them with a decent 
place to live at prices they can afford to 
pay. Has the Republican Party utterly 
forgotten those fine promises, or is this 
just indifference, gold, callous, heartless 
indifference, to the brave men who risked 
their lives that America might live? 

It is true that this bill provides for FHA 
guaranties on mortgages; and if this sin- 
gle provision is actually administered in 
the énterest of the veterans it might be 
helpful. But this is only one of many 
provisions in the bill, and the net effect 
of the bill is so inimical to the public in- 
terest, and to the veterans’ interest, that 
it ought not to be passed. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I am glad we have this rule 
called up and that we are to consider the 
legislation that will follow it. I direct 
the attention of the House to a situation 
that exists now insofar as Federal hous- 
ing is concerned. In my own congres- 
sional district we have several projects 
built under the Lanham Act. Recently 
in one of the projects, in fact, in my 
home town, we find this situation: A du- 
plex house, a two-family duplex, is oc- 
cupied on one side by a war worker who 
has been in that house all during the 
war and is still there, and on the other 
side is a returned veteran who came back 
after VJ-day. The war worker is paying 
a rent $4.50 a month lower than that now 
being paid by the war veteran. You will 
find it all through those projects in that 
area, different rents for identical living 
quarters. 

In that particular project, in some of 
the units the rents were set when the 
project was opened in January 1943 at 
$45 a month, including the utilities. In 
the summer of 1943 OPA was asked to 
review the project and they made a re- 
view. In November of 1943 they set high- 
er rents for this Lanham housing proj- 
ect. It is my understanding that under 
the Lanham Act—and I wish the gentle- 
man from Michigan would tell me if I 
am in error—the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration is supposed to have charged 
a reasonable economic rent throughout 
the war period. Is that correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not know that 
I can answer the gentleman until I 
know in what category this particular 
housing is. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. The so- 
called Lanham Act permanent housing. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Les; they must 
charge an economic rent, but the rent 
was set in conference between the Ad- 
ministrator of FPHA and the Adminis- 
trator of OPA. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. In the 
case I am complaining of, OPA set a 
higher rent ceiling in the fall of 1943. 
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Those increases were never made effec- 
tive until after VJ-day. The result is 
that the returned veteran coming back 
and occupying that housing, as I said at 
the outset, is paying in some cases $4.50 
a month more for the identical unit, the 
other half of a duplex house, than is be- 
ing paid by the war worker who occu- 
pied it all the time. 

Now it comes to the disposition of hous- 
ing, and we are going to have a tre- 
mendous problem in those areas where 
there just are no vacant tenements at 
any price. You cannot evict the people 
that are in there to make that housing 
available for veterans. I think we are 
going to have a tremendous amount of 
confusion, or worse, now that the re- 
gional office in Boston has notified the 
housing authorities in those communi- 
ties that they must now, 2 years after the 
war has ended, charge the maximum 
OPA rent ceiling. It is my understand- 
ing that under the OPA law there was 
no such thing as a minimum or a maxi- 
mum rent; there was a rent ceiling. The 
result is that these veterans feel that 
during the war FPHA charged the war 
workers a lower rent, people who could 
well afford to pay a reasonable, economic 
rent, and the war veteran now coming 
back, and in at least 30 percent of the 
cases occupying that housing, is being 
called upon to pay a greatly increased 
rent above that which was paid by the 
war worker. In other words, in one 
project the rents have gone from $45, 
that was charged to war workers, up to 
$62.50; that is what they are now charg- 
ing the war veterans. I can say to you 
that there is tremendous ill feeling 
among the occupants of these housing 
projects. I am glad this legislation is 
here, because I believe that as a result 
of this legislation we might get the Fed- 
eral Government out of the picture alto- 
gether. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have the language 
of the law in respect to the rents now, 
if the gentleman would care to have me 
put it in the RECORD. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I would 
like to have that in the RECORD. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It states: 

Provided further, That the Administrator 
shall fix fair rentals, on projects developed 
pursuant to this act, which shall be based 
on the value thereof as determined by him, 
with power during the emergency, in excep- 
tional cases, to adjust the rent to the in- 
come of the persons to be housed, and that 
rentals to be charged for Army and Navy 
personnel shall be fixed by the War and Navy 
Departments. 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I can 
say to the gentleman that insofar as that 
area was concerned the war workers 
were well able to pay an economic rent. 
It now appears that the war veteran is 
being called upon to pay a substantially 
higher rent to make up the losses that 
occurred during the war. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
purports to provide for the “expeditious 
disposition” of permanent war housing. 
It also purports to set up preferences 
to veterans in the sale of this housing. 

Actually, this is a bill to expedite the 
movement of most of this permanent 
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war_housing into the hands of greedy 
real-estate speculators. Behind the 
smoke screen of preference to veterans 
these real-estate speculators would 
surely be the principal beneficiaries of 
this hasty, ill-conceived, and unworkable 
legislation. 

There is another aspect of this legis- 
lation which merits the attention of the 
House. It appears to me that one of 
the main purposes of this bill is to dis- 
rupt the present vitally needed housing 
program. ‘That is the only meaning I 
can place upon the provision of the bill 
which would transfer the authority and 
responsibility for the disposition of our 
permanent war housing from the Na- 
tional Housing Administrator to the 
Federal Works Administrator. 

Certainly you do not expedite the dis- 
position of war housing by taking the job 
away from the agency specially equipped 
with facilities and experience to perform 
it effectively, and by giving the job to 
another agency without the facilities or 
experience needed. And you certainly 
do not economize by an arrangement re- 
quiring the Federal Works Agency to set 
up an entirely new and duplicating hous- 
ing organization. No; the only way this 
transfer makes sense is to recognize it as 
another effort on the part of the real- 
estate lobby to knife the housing pro- 
gram, which should be first in the minds 
of all of us today. 

I think the House will be interested in 
the history of the transfer provision con- 
tained in this bill. If you have read the 
hearings conducted by the Banking and 
Currency Committee, you will note that 
the only witness recommending the 
transfer of our permanent war housing 
to the Federal Works Agency was one 
Mr. Morton Bodfish, representing the 
United States Savings and Loan League. 
Many of you are probably acquainted 
with Mr, Bodfish or are at least familiar 
with his reputation as one of the smart- 
est lobbyists operating on Capitol Hill. 
The “kingfish” gets around a lot. And he 
certainly has been faithful in his attend- 
ance at the sessions of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. I understand he 
is the author of the “blackjack” clause 
in the “phony” rent-control bill passed 
by the House on May 1, the clause which 
permits the landlords to say to the ten- 
ants: “Sign for a 15-percent increase, or 
we'll slug you.” 

I am informed by one of the members 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee that this “kingfish” was permitted to 
rise in the audience during the course of 
the hearings and question the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Commissioner with the 
same latitude as any member of the com- 
mittee for almost an hour. And that 
although this did occur, the colloquy is 
strangely not printed in the committee 
hearings. 

Mr. “Kingfish” Bodfish, who is always 
quite at home in committee hearings, 
appeared as the next to the last witness 
before the committee. Up to that time 
no witness during the hearings had sug- 
gested transferring the disposition of our 
war housing to the Federal Works 
Agency, and, of course, the committee 
then had no bill before it; the hearings 
were simply an exploration of the general 
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disposition problem. Mr. Bodfish pro- 
ceeded to lecture the committee on his 
housing views, which are in line with 
those of the real-estate lobby generally. 
He then recommended that the disposi- 
tion job be transferred to the Federal 
Works Agency and made other recom- 
mendations as to the methods of dis- 
position. 

All these recommendations appeared 
miraculously in this bill when it was 
finally introduced 24 hours before the 
committee voted to report it out—in fact, 
Mr. Bodfish’s recommendations represent 
the core of this bill. There were no open 
hearings held on this bill; the hearings 
were closed more than a week before the 
bill was introduced. There was no effort 
made to get the view. of Major General 
Fleming, the Federal Works Administra- 
tor, as to whether his agency is equipped 
to carry out this disposition job in a field 
totally unrelated to its present activities. 

The real-estate lobby is in favor of this 
bill for two reasons: First, as I said, the 
bill will weaken the housing program by 
knifing the National Housing Agency; 
second, the bill will play into the hands 
of greedy real-estate speculators. 

The speculators will have a field day 
with those war-housing projects which 
will have to be sold as projects rather 
than disposed of by individual sale of the 
individual buildings. I am advised that 
more than 300 of the 540 permanent war- 
housing projects will have to be sold on 
a project basis because of the nature of 
the buildings, the use of common utilities, 
or similar factors. For such project 
sales the bill extends a first preference 
to “any private corporation, association, 
or cooperative society which is the legal 
agent of veterans who intend to occupy 
the war housing purchased by such cor- 
poration, association, or society.” 

As I interpret this, the door is left 
wide open for real-estate speculators to 
become the eventual owners of these 
projects. In order to qualify for a pref- 
erence does the membership of the cor- 
poration, association, or cooperative so- 
ciety have to be composed exclusively of 
veterans who will occupy all the dwelling 
units in the project. This would impose 
an almost impossible requirement; many 
of these projects are large and experience 
has shown that there is great difficulty 
in forming groups composed exclusively 
of veterans to purchase the larger hous- 
ing projects. Consequently, few, if any, 
bona fide war veteran groups would be 
able to qualify for this preference if 
they had the money and the projects 
would have to be thrown open for sale 
to speculators in order to meet the De- 
cember 31, 1948, sales deadline which 
this bill also sets up. 

Does this language mean that any 
private organization serving as legal 
agent for two or more veterans would 
qualify for preference? If this is cor- 
rect, then this provision is a joker and 
would be a direct invitation to specu- 
lators to form dummy corporations, with 
a handful of veterans as frontsmen, and 
thereby secure preferential rights for 
the purchase of projects containing 500 
to 1,000 dwelling units. 

I believe that our war veterans are 
entitled to a preference in these hous- 
ing projects. I believe they are entitled 
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to a real preference which will enable 
them to get the benefits of this housing 
under terms and conditions that will 
work. But the phony preference I have 
just described is no real preference at 
all; in combination with the require- 
ments for cash sales and for disposal of 
all properties by December 31, 1948, it is 
merely a smoke screen for the acquisi- 
tion of this housing by real-estate specu- 
lators. Do you suppose the mighty real- 
estate lobby has gone philanthropic? 

The present bill would do another big 
favor for the real-estate lobby. It 
would absolutely ban local governments 
from acquiring projects for use as low- 
rent housing. The Lanham Act says 
that these projects may not be trans- 
ferred to provide subsidized housing for 
persons of low income “unless specifically 
authorized by Congress.” The insertion 
of that clause carried the clear intent 
that local governments would have the 
privilege of submitting requests to Con- 
gress for transfer of certain projects for 
postwar low-rent use if they so desired. 
In reliance upon that provision, 47 local 
governments have officially requested 
that 72 permanent projects containing 
over 18,000 dwellings be reserved from 
sale until formal requests can be sub- 
mitted to the Congress for their trans- 
fer to low-rent use. A number of other 
cities and towns have been studying their 
housing situations to determine whether 
they wish to submit similar requests, 

These local governments should have 
the opportunity to present these requests 
to the Congress, in accordance with the 
existing provisions of the Lanham Act, 
and to have the Congress pass upon them. 
I also call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the transfer of some of 
these projects to low-rent use, where the 
projects are suitable and needed for that 
purpose, would afford the only oppor- 
tunity for low-income veterans and their 
families to get any benefit whatever from 
this permanent war housing. Certainly 
they will not get any benefit from the 
housing that is sold to speculators and 
most of them cannot afford to purchase 
any of the individual units themselves. 
The low-income veterans are the worst 
sufferers from the housing shortage. 
Yet this bill would completely foreclose 
the transfer of any of this housing to 
local governments for low-rent use. It 
would even deny these local governments 
any preference over real-estate specu- 
lators in the cash purchase of this hous- 
ing at its appraised value. 

The all-powerful real-estate lobby 
wants this bill to pass. It fits in with 
the lobby’s attack against an effective 
housing program. It would give real- 
estate speculators the chance to buy a 
large volume of good housing at low 
price, with the prospect of reaping big 
profits from the lapsing of rent control 
and the continuation of the desperate 
housing shortage. 

In the time allotted I have been able to 
cite only a few of the most glaring 
weaknesses of this bad bill. There are 
only two ways to correct this bill. One 
is to recommit it to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The other is to 
vote the bill down. I intend to do so. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman from Illinois care to yield 
further time? 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


DISPOSAL OF WAR HOUSING 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3492) to provide for 
the expeditious disposition of certain war 
housing, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3492) pro- 
viding for the disposal of war housing, 
with Mr. BENDER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bäl. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
coTT] is recognized for 1 hour and the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] 
for 1 hour. 

The gentleman from Michigan is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 15 
minutes, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, it will 
be recalled that under the Lanham Act 
we authorized the construction of cer- 
tain permanent units as well as tempo- 
rary housing accommodations. The bill 
before the committee today deals with 
8 disposition of the permanent units 
only. 

The law as it now exists requires the 
disposition of these permanent projects. 
The power to administer them and dis- 
pose of them rests in the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. These properties 
are owned by the Federal Government. 

Along in February, as a result of some 
hearings before the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Government Corporations, 
it developed that the Federal Public 
Housing Authority was disposing of 
these units in such a manner as to ef- 
fectuate certain very doubtful policies. 
It came to our attention that the Ad- 
ministrator was entering into commit- 
ment contracts for the sale of these prop- 
erties to cooperatives of tenants, with in 
some instances 5 percent down payment 
and a loan for the balance amortized for 
as long as 45 years at 3% percent inter- 
est. We decided that we should take a 
look at this program; that if there was 
a question of policy involved, it was our 
duty and responsibility to formulate that 
Policy, especially when there was an ex- 
isting policy under which the proper- 
ties would not finally be disposed of for 
from 40 to 45 years. We thought it was 
a matter of congressional duty to deter- 
mine the standards under which these 
properties should be disposed of. 

When we found out that Mr. Myer, the 
Commissioner, was reserving certain of 
these properties for sale to local housing 
authorities and municipalities, contrary 
as we thought, and still think, to the 
spirit and intent of the Lanham Act, we 
asked by a resolution passed by the joint 
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committee that he not dispose of any 
more of these projects unless he got cash 
for them until the House Banking and 
Currency Committee had an opportunity 
to study the matter and lay out a policy 
under which they should be disposed of. 

That resolution was sent to Mr. Myer 
on February 25, 1947, in a letter, the 
resolution providing— 

That it is the sense of this joint commit- 
tee that sales of permanent war housing 
units by the Federal Housing Authority be 
limited to such transactions as will return all 
proceeds of the sales in cash to the general 
fund of the Treasury of the United States at 
the time of the consummation of the sale. 


It was very well understood by Mr. 
Myer and by the committee that this was 
a temporary arrangement, designed only 
to keep the matter in status quo by more 
or less mutual agreement, because, of 
course, the resolution did not have the 
effect of law. We said we would get to it 
within a reasonable time. We said that 
probably 60 days would be a reasonable 
time. And almost 60 days to the day, or 
a little better, we reported out a bill, after 
weeks of hearings and discussion. 

I am still a little concerned that some 
might believe what the gentleman who 
preceded me said about the hearings. 
Here are the hearings; the open public 
hearings held on this matter. They con- 
tain something like 170 pages of testi- 
mony, questions and answers, and on 
page 1 is the list of the witnesses, and 
the exhibits which were submitted, and 
even a casual reading of the hearings 
by the gentleman should have even con- 
vinced him that there had been open 
hearings. 

I would suggest for his reading the 
testimony of the chairman of the hous- 
ing committee of the American Legion. 
The American Legion submitted to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency a 
plan, and the plan which we have pro- 
vided for for the disposal of Lanham 
permanents in this bill follows not, of 
course, verbatim the recommendation of 
the American Legion, but in principle it 
is the American Legion proposal. So, it 
is quite satisfactory to them. 

I wish that you might read the testi- 
mony of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
by which we have been informed the bill 
is substantially in compliance with the 
recommendations made by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and is quite satisfac- 
tory to them. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think it would be well 
to state that not only the American Le- 
gion but also the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars approve this bill in toto. I know 
of no serviceman’s organization that is 
not in favor of this bill. I understand 
they are wholeheartedly in favor of it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understand there is 
only one veterans’ organization, the 
American Veterans Committee, that 
might be opposed to it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee is not composed 
entirely of veterans. Anyone can join 
the American Veterans Committee. 
That is why they call it a committee, so 
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most of us do not consider that a vet- 
erans organization. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. It seems to me that it 
is very apparent that the gentleman who 
preceded the present speaker, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
simply had not read the hearings. Men 
of distinction and ability in this field 
appeared, as has now been pointed out 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JEN- 
SEN]. Men like Mr. Morton Bodfish and 
other able men appeared. That simply 
indicates, from what he said, that he had 
not read the hearings and was not 
familiar with the subject. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I might say for Mr. 
Morton Bodfish that he, as well as all 
other representatives of all segments of 
our economy who are interested in legis- 
lation pending before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, will continue to 
receive a very courteous reception if he 
has any information to offer to the com- 
mittee on any matter pending before the 
committee. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Is it intended by the 
language of section 9 to make valid agree- 
ments entered into by the Government 
with local housing administrations? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. Section 9 was put in 
to continue oral as well as written con- 
tract which had been made previous to 
February 26 with respect to the disposi- 
tion of these properties. è 

Mr. WALTER. In other words, it is 
intended to make oral contracts as bind- 
ing as would be written contracts. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Now, there is no question about the 
American Legion endorsing this legisla- 
tion because it is virtually the proposal 
which they handed to the committee. I 
want to read what the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars had to say in a letter to me 
as chairman of the committee under date 
of May 20, 1947, the first paragraph of 
which reads as follows: 

On behalf of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, I would like to take 
this opportunity to thank you and the mem- 
bers of your committee for your realistic 
thinking in drafting the bill H. R. 3492. The 
several thousands of permanent war housing 
units that would be sold to veterans under 
the provisions of this bill will materially help 
veterans in the low-income brackets to ob- 
tain a home of their own at a price they can 
afford. 


It is unfortunate that someone in the 
Federal Public Housing Authority gave 
out the information that the program 
which they had set up was a veterans’ 
program. It was the opposite to a vet- 
erans’ program. The only veterans who 
could possibly be benefited under the 
policy which was put into practice and 
had been in practice by the FPHA was 
that a veteran might be a tenant in one 
of the properties they were going to dis- 
pose of. A veteran who was not a tenant 
in the property to be disposed of was 
just as far out of this picture as if he 
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had not been a veteran at all or lived 
a thousand miles away from the project. 
And, of course, even a veteran living in 
a project which was being reserved for 
transfer for low-rent use had no oppor- 
tunity to purchase the property, or par- 
ticipate in its purchase. 

Taking cognizance of the fact that 
somebody somewhere or other was using 
some broad powers under the Lanham 
Act to perpetuate the base upon which a 
socialized economy might eventually be 
built, taking cognizance of this funda- 
mental problem which has confronted us 
in respect to housing ever since 1937, this 
committee did what I think to be the 
American thing at this particular time 
in setting up the standards under which 
these properties should be sold. We 
have set the program up in such a way, 
notwithstanding anything which the 
administrator of this act thinks to the 
contrary, under which we are giving the 
veterans real priority to acquire housing 
at the lowest possible cost. They should 
be able to buy these units on an average 
of something slightly more than $3,000. 
Have thatin mind. Neither the veteran 
nor anyone else can build a house today 
or buy a house for less than $6,000 at the 
very minimum, in the North, anyway, 
where they must have basements. But 
here is an opportunity we have provided 
for the veterans to get good, permanent 
homes cheaper than they can buy them 
anywhere else. That is what we in- 
tended to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself ten additional minutes. 

We provide that these properties shall 
be offered for sale first to veterans, and 
we provide also that where the project 
can be split up and sold as individual 
units they shall be split up and sold as 
individual units, so that the individual 
veteran can get a single home. I will not 
attempt to cover all of them, but there 
is a series of preferences covering a 
period of 180 days, even to the point of 
providing that the whole project must 
be set aside for veterans’ groups, vet- 
erans’ organizations, or those organiza- 
tions which are set up as legal agents of 
veterans, so that a veterans’ organiza- 
tion, a group of veterans, can get to- 
gether and buy a whole project. There 
is nothing better in my perspective than 
that. It is something that should be 
done. In this case we assure them of 
shelter, we assure them a roof over their 
heads. The veterans have told us that 
they are very much more concerned with 
obtaining shelter than they are with lis- 
tening to the demagogy which has been 
going on around here that the Govern- 
ment under the program up to the pres- 
ent time has been doing something for 
them. The veteran wants a home, not 
promises. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. T yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Will the 
chairman of the committee please ex- 
Plain how much money a veteran would 
have to have before he could buy one of 
these units? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. He would have to 
have 10 percent because we have made 
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the properties eligible for FHA insurance, 
and the FHA can insure the mortgages 
at 90 percent. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. If the vet- 
eran has 10 percent of the purchase price, 
then he can buy the property? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Let us say that the 
unit is to be sold for $5,000, which should 
be much higher than the average. If the 
veteran has or can borrow from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration or elsewhere $500, 
then he can have the balance of the 
mortgage insured by the FHA, and he 
can pay back the mortgage over a 20- 
or 25-year period. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Would the 
gentleman have any objection to an 
amendment providing that terminal 
leave bonds should be accepted as a first 
payment on these houses? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I can see no partic- 
ular objection to it, although it is some- 
thing that we have not discussed. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The gentle- 
man would not object to such an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I believe not. Per- 
sonally, I cannot at this time see any 
objection to it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Many of 
the veterans have the bonds and cannot 
use them. If they could use the bonds, 
and the gentleman would not object to 
such an amendment that the bonds be 
used as part of the purchase price, I think 
it would be rendering the veterans a 
service. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Inasmuch as the 
properties are being purchased from the 
Government, and the payment to the 
Government of the bonds would be osten- 
sibly for the purpose of cashing the bonds, 
oat I cannot see any objection to 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. LYLE. In the event that a veteran 
does not file promptly, what is the pro- 
cedure? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It is held for the vet- 
erans on a graduated scale for 180 days. 
It is held 30 days for veteran occupants. 
On page 6 it is provided that a veteran 
and his family who occupy a dwelling unit 
in the dwelling to be sold is given 30 days 
priority. You must read the language on 
page 6 and the language at the top of 
page 8 together. 

The second priority is for a veteran 
and his family who do not occupy a dwell- 
ing unit in the dwelling to be sold but who 
intend to occupy a dwelling unit in the 
dwelling to be sold, and they have up to 
60 days in which to purchase. That is, a 
veteran who does not live in the unit has 
a second priority up to 60 days. 

The third priority is for a nonveteran 
who occupies a dwelling unit in a dwelling 
to be sold. That is for the protection of 
the present tenant. After these first two 
veterans’ priorities are exhausted, then a 
nonveteran tenant has a third priority, 
and he gets up to 90 days in which to buy 
the property. : 

Then, a group of veterans can get to- 
gether, let us say, of four families, and 
buy a four-family unit; or two families 
can buy a two-family unit. They are 
given priorities. 
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Next, organizations or groups of vet- 
erans or an organization which is a legal 
agent of veterans who intend to occupy 
the properties after the other priorities 
are exhausted are given a further 90 days. 

The total is 180 days on priorities al- 
together. 

After that, anybody may come in and 
purchase the priorities. 

I might say also in response to the 
gentleman from New York in reference 
to low-rent housing as a slum clearance 
project, we have removed the prohibition 
in the Lanham Act. The enactment of 
this bill will remove the prohibition in 
the Lanham Act against purchase of 
these properties by local housing authori- 
ties for low-rental purposes. So he is 
altogether wrong in his assumption that 
we prevent in any manner local housing 
authorities from buying these properties 
for slum clearance. But we do say the 
veterans are going to have first prefer- 
ence, and we should insist on that. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. A public housing author- 
ity will have no priority against the ordi- 
nary real-estate speculator in buying 
one of these properties? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. 

Mr. KEAN. They will have to go into 
the market and take a chance with every- 
body else? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. They will have to 
take a chance with everybody else after 
the priorities have been exhausted. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I do not find anything 
here with reference to competitive bid- 
ding, or requiring it to be sold to the 
highest bidder. I wonder whether it 
would be the practice, in case of two vet- 
erans of equal priority, or two veterans’ 
organizations with equal priority, or in 
case there were no veterans, to have some 
plan so that these properties would go 
to the best bidder. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The way it has been 
handled up to the present time, they 
draw for them, if everything was equal, 
but there were so very, very few cases in 
which they would be equal that we did 
not make provision for it. In the priori- 
ties up to the category of veterans’ or- 
ganizations there cannot be any conflict 
there, because there is either a veteran 
occupant of the project to be sold or a 
veteran nonoccupant. If you are a vet- 
eran and live in the property you want to 
buy that gives you the higher priority. 
If you are a veteran who does not live in 
the project, of course that is the second 
category. There is no conflict there. 
You are out of the project and, as op- 
posed to a veteran who is living in the 
project, the veteran living in the project 
is given the higher priority. So that 
there is no conflict until you get to the 
fourth category, where we provide for the 
creation of the veterans’ organization. 
That can be done by negotiated bid, with 
the proviso that the purchase price of the 
property shall not be less than the ap- 
praised value placed upon the property 
by the FHA appraisers or appraisers em- 
ployed by them. 
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Mr. VORYS. I understood that the 
second priority would be a veteran and 
his family who did not live in the proj- 
ect, but who wanted to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. -That is right. 

Mr. VORYS. There might be a num- 
ber of such veterans, and I have won- 
dered whether the plan was to take up 
first come first served, or whether a fair 
way would not be to let them bid. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. They may be all ne- 
gotiated bids. 

Mr. VORYS. What is a negotiated bid? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Well, it is the oppo- 
site of an open bid. You can negotiate 
with them for a price. You can get all 
the people together and say, “How much 
will you pay for it, Mr. A?” and he says, 
“$5,000.” How much will you pay, Mr. 
C?” and he will say, “$5,500.” Or they 
can sit down with an individual and sell 
the properties at a negotiated price. 

Mr. VORYS. Would the preference be 
between two veterans who came under 
class 2, who did not live there but wanted 
to? Would the preference be for the 
highest bidder or the one who came in 
first? It seems to me there should be 
some arrangement made. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. It could be either 
way. Lou will not run into that very 
often. We should have in mind that, 
under the provisions of the bill these 
matters can be handled under regula- 
tions in respect to conditions of the sale, 
which the Administrator is authorized to 
promulgate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wot- 
cott] has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Would 
there be any preference in the case of a 
veteran who was occupying a multiple 
dwelling now and wanted to buy some 
other unit in that project? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. He is 
not living in the project, but he wants to 
buy a single unit in that same project. 

Mr.WOLCOTT. He would come with- 
in the second category of preferences. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. He 
would lose his first priority if he wanted 
to buy another house? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It is very obvious 
that in the administration of the act, if 
aman did not want to buy the particular 
accommodation he was living in, and 
wanted to buy another in the same proj- 
ect it would follow that he would be given 
a priority. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. He 
would be practically at the head of the 
list in No. 2? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Following through on 
the suggestion of the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr, Kean], would there be 
any objection to accepting an amend- 
ment which would provide preference to 
local governments and State. govern- 
ments, to come in between the veterans’ 
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preferences and the time when this is 
thrown out to any bidder? Would there 
be any objection to giving the State and 
local governments a preference in there? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not think I 
would want to answer that offhand. I 
would want to see the amendment before 
I pass on that. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will submit it to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think the gentle- 
man has such an amendment. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr.LYLE. Subparagraph (b) on page 
4 provides for the sale of these houses 
at a price of not less than the reason- 
able value at the time of the offer for 
Sale. It occurs to me this provision 
will make it prohibitive for the average 
veteran to purchase one of these units, 
because if they are valued upon the 
basis of other real estate in the same 
area they will be literally about three 
times what their actual value is. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is just one of 
the factors in determining a reasonable 
value. 

Mr. LYLE. The thing is that they 
are now probably three times as high as 
property was when they sold their prop- 
erty when they went in the Army. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; I do not think 
these projects would be sold at any such 
valuation under these priorities to vet- 
erans, They should be able to buy these 
properties for much less than they could 
buy a house for now. They could buy 
one of these homes at a price comparable 
to what they sold their home for when 
they went into the service. 

Mr. LYLE. I think that is probably 
the intention. My fear is that it will 
not work. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We went into that 
matter very carefully, and this is the 
language we thought was the fairest and 
which gave the most latitude to do the 
job that we thought ought to be done. 

We have full faith and confidence in 
FHA to do the job we want done, and 
we have full faith and confidence in the 
present Administrator of the FHA to do 
a very sensible job in respect to the ap- 
praisals. I say that calling attention 
at the same time to the fact that he is 
not of my political faith; but I think 
that Ray Foley is one of the most honest, 
most conscientious, efficient, and out- 
standing administrators whom we have 
in Government service today. 

Mr. LYLE. I agree with the gentle- 
man there. The gentleman should 
stress the fact that it was the intention 
of his committee that the veterans get 
possession of these houses in some way 
so they would not have to pay prices 
two and three times their value, and not 
have to bid on them on the basis of to- 
day’s market on real estate in the area. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It is not based on 
today’s market. That is the reason why 
we are so general in this language and 
expect the FHA to take into considera- 
tion the value of this property over a 
long period of time with all the ups and 
downs in values that are to be expected 
will occur in the 25 years over which they 
are to be amortized. They do not take 
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it at a replacement value or at present 
market value. 

It was our contention that FHA should 
take into consideration the fact that 
there might be a decline in the real es- 
tate market before the termination of 
the period within which the property 
was to be paid for. 

Mr. LYLE. If the gentleman’s com- 
mittee does that they are rendering the 
veteran a great service. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That was our inten- 
tion. 

Mr. FOLGER. ` Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. FOLGER. I believe the commit- 
tee adopted the word “reasonable” in- 
stead of “present market value” in view 
of the abnormal prices and knowing and 
having been told that the policy had been 
established by the appraisers to take into 
consideration the abnormal conditions 
that obtain now not to fix the price but 
to take consideration of conditions. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
correct. The gentleman himself argued 
that that should be our intention and pre- 
sented some language to carry out that 
intention. I am glad to have the gentle- 
man make that contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself one additional minute. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Could not the 
legal agent of a veteran or veterans make 
some kind of deal whereby the veteran 
could obtain housing? It occurs to me 
that many veterans probably are not able 
individually to arrange for these larger 
units or buildings that have several units 
in them. Is there any limitation as to 
how much the legal agent can make per- 
centagewise? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The veterans inter- 
ested in a certain property would have 
to appoint their own agent. There could 
not be such a thing as a corporation 
which could claim to be the agent of all 
the veterans interested in the project. 
The law of agency would step in then 
and say that there was no contract be- 
tween the principal and the agent. 
There must be a very definite contract. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
has no fear that so-called legal agents 
may be privileged to make a high per- 
centage of profit? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; the agent can- 
not act for the principal until he has 
been hired for that purpose. On these 
big projects, therefore, in order to effec- 
tuate a fraudulent deal in respect to the 
project, they would have to conspire with 
almost as many veterans in the locality 
as there were units in the project, which 
would seem impossible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we are again con- 
fronted with that very perplexing prob- 
lem—housing. The Lanham Act pro- 
vided that these houses which we are 
providing for the disposition of and 
which were erected for an emergency 
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purpose be disposed of when the urgent 
need for them for the purposes for which 
they were constructed no longer existed. 
I am in favor of disposing of these prop- 
erties, I am in favor of giving the vet- 
erans every priority and preference in 
the purchase of these houses, and I think 
it is very important that we sell these 
properties as soon as possible. 

The housing situation is still acute in 
the United States and the housing sit- 
uation is one of the most important 
things with which we have to deal, not 
only for the comfort and happiness of 
the people, but the home is the founda- 
tion of our society and the more good 
homes we have in America the more 
stable will be our institutions. 

I do not think anybody is opposed to 
the sale of these properties. It is a 
question of how these properties shall 
be sold. 

Since 1942 the Federal Public Housing 
Authority had control of these proper- 
ties under the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, of which Mr. 
Foley is Chairman. They built the 
properties, they know where they are lo- 
cated, they know who occupies them, 
they know their worth. Now, why 
should we take the sale of these proper- 
ties from the Federal Public Housing 
Agency and place it in the Federal 
Works Agency? 

We are told that Mr. Myer has some 
peculiar ideas, that he does not conform 
to the wishes of the Congress. But are 
we going to make a pattern of govern- 
ment to meet the peculiar ideals and 
the peculiar wishes of individuals? It 
seems to me you cannot find a valid 
argument for such a course. 

The Federal Public Housing Authority 
ought to have control of the sale of this 
property. General Fleming was not 
heard by the committee. But it is ob- 
vious that he has neither the organiza- 
tion nor personnel to carry out the pur- 
poses of this law. If it is transferred to 
the Federal Public Works, an organiza- 
tion would have to be perfected, person- 
nel will have to be employed, all of which 
will take time. We put a time limit on 
the disposition of these properties. 
They must be sold by December 31, 1948. 
For the expeditious sale of these prop- 
erties it is necessary to place them in 
an agency that is organized to sell them, 
that has the knowledge of them, and 
that can proceed immediately. 

It seems that the only argument to 
take this power away from the Federal 
Public Housing Administration is the 
fact that some of the Members of Con- 
gress believe their views are contrary to 
the wishes of Congress and believe they 
will not carry out the purposes of the 
legislation. While we certainly ought 
not to change legislation to meet the 
varying views of the individuals, the way 
to meet that condition is to discharge 
the people who do not carry out the 
wishes of Congress. I express no opin- 
ion on this subject. I assume that the 
Federal Public Housing Authority will 
carry out the mandate of Congress. 

The President on May 27 sent his 
housing reorganization plan to the Con- 
gress, The 60 days within which the 
Congress can act on that plan has not 
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expired. The passage of this act is con- 
gressional action upon that plan. That 
plan is not susceptible of amendment 
but this, in effect, amends it, and I think 
this act, if passed, like a lateral attack 
without hearing, will sabotage the Pres- 
ident’s housing plan. That plan was to 
organize and coordinate the various 
housing agencies to prevent overlapping 
and duplication of functions. Certain- 
ly, the President’s plan deserves an in- 
dependent investigation and an inde- 
pendent hearing, and by the adoption of 
this act as now drawn it takes away that 
right and authority of the Congress. I 
am sure the Congress does not want to 
sabotage a plan proposed by the Presi- 
dent in that manner. The action is 
within the 60 days. It is an amendment 
to the plan. It changes the whole pic- 
ture, something that was not contem- 
plated by the President. It makes his 
plan now a nullity, and for that addi- 
tional reason I ask you to vote down this 
amendment. - 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Do I understand 
from the gentleman’s remarks that the 
President’s reorganization program spe- 
cifically includes the matter contained 
in this legislation? 

Mr. SPENCE. No; it does not exactly 
include the matter, but it reorganizes the 
housing agencies of the Government. It 
does not delegate to the Federal Works 
Agency any authority over housing. The 
President presented a comprehensive 
plan for the reorganization of these agen- 
cies. We either have to adopt that plan 
in its entirety, without change, without 
amendment, or reject it. If this passes 
before that plan has been acted upon 
within the 60 days within which the Con- 
gress has the authority to act upon it, it 
changes the whole picture of housing. 

Mr. CARROLL. In other words, this 
bill now is premature? 

Mr. SPENCE. It is premature, unless 
you want to sabotage the plan presented 
by the President, without independent 
consideration directly of his plan. I do 
not think it would sabotage it at all if 
all of these authorities were placed back 
in the housing agencies, because he dealt 
only with the housing agencies, but here 
we take a substantial part of the hous- 
ing jurisdiction and place it in the Fed- 
eral Works Agency. It seems to me it is 
obvious that that nullifies the plan of 
the President. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. BYRNES]. 7 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not pose as an authority 
on housing or many of the problems pre- 
sented in this bill. I say at the outset 
that it is not my intention to attempt in 
any way to jeopardize the objectives of 
‘the committee in reporting this legisla- 
tion. However, I requested this time to 
try to clarify a situation that is particu- 
larly important to-me because of the fact 
I have in my district a housing project 
which has all but been disposed of. It 
has been in its final stages ever since the 
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first of the year. The people involved 
have put in a great deal of effort and 
time and in fact money to bring the mat- 
ter to a head. I am very deeply con- 
cerned that unless some amendment or 
some provision is put into this bill to cor- 
rect the situation all of their efforts will 
be of no avail. I do not think it is the 
intention of this Congress to jeopardize 
those cases where people have definitely 
proceeded under the assumption that the 
Government would do a certain thing 
and relying on the representations of the 
Government have expended money and 
changed their status. 

I should like to propound this question 
by way of setting forth the circumstances 
that exist in the particular case in my 
district. The project I have in mind is 
the Custerdale project, called Wis.—47011. 
The project was built at the city of Man- 
itowoc, Wis., in connection with the ship- 
building activities in that city. Probably 
many of you are acquainted with the 
submarines that were built on Lake 
Michigan, in the center of our country, 
during the war. You are acquainted 
with the great job that was done by the 
workmen there in producing these sub- 
marines. The people occupying these 
homes are those who worked in the ship- 
yards in this city. They are good, hon- 
est, sincere, working Americans, When 
they found that this project was to be 
disposed of to somebody in some methed, 
they inquired as to what could be done 
whereby they as individuals could pro- 
chase the property. It so happens that 
because of the zoning regulations and 
building codes of the city of Manitowoc 
the dwellings as they presently are could 
not be acquired by individuals. They 
have to be moved to new locations, so 
that the street planning conforms to the 
city plan, and so forth. I call attention 
to the text of a resolution adopted by the 
City Council of Manitowoc on December 
16, 1946. This resolution shows some 
of the conditions that must be complied 
with before private ownership will com- 
ply with the laws and regulations of that 
community. 

This resolution shows why it is neces- 
sary for them to organize and buy as a 
group rather than try to buy individu- 
ally. 


Whereas the United States of America, act- 
ing through the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority, proposes to dispose of the housing 
property, including 400 family units, known 
as “Custerdale Project WIS-47011”"; and 

Whereas the city of Manitowoc is advised 
that under existing Federal statutes, regula- 
tions, and appropriation acts it will be neces- 
sary that the property be sold for its fair 
value as it now exists without improvement 
of structures or changes in locations of build- 
ings or improvements; and 

Whereas the building code, the planning 
and platting regulations, and the zoning or- 
dinance of the city of Manitowoc require 
standards to which the Custerdale project 
does not now conform, and 

Whereas sale of the Custerdale project to 
a mutual ownership corporation organized by 
occupants of the project and nonresident 
veterans is proposed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the city of Manitowoc ap- 
proves a proposal to offer the project WIS- 
47011 to a mutual ownership corporation cur- 
rently known as the Custerdale Home Owners 
Club, and that the city hereby waives its prior 
rights to acquire this project from the Gov- 
ernment in favor of this corporation or group, 
but reserves its priority in the disposition of 
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the project if this sale is not consummated; 
be it further j 

Resolved, That in the event of a sale to 
the Custerdale Mutual Ownership Corp. 
the following, and no other minimum re- 
quirements be made with respect to the plat- 
ting of the property and relocation of the 
houses, and with respect to improvements in 
the structures and minimum deed require- 
ments. 

1, That the Mutual Ownership Corp. will, 
within a period of 5 years, relocate the hous- 
ing in the project according to the approved 
replat of the subdivision. However, this pe- 
riod of 5 years may be extended by the city 
of Manitowoc if general economic conditions 
prove this time period not feasible. 

2. That inasmuch as the underground 
utilities are substandard, that the street lay- 
out does not conform with the adopted mas- 
ter plan or the planning and platting regula- 
tions of the city of Manitowoc, that the loca- 
tion of buildings, the yard areas, and so 
forth, do not meet the minimum require- 
ments of the zoning ordinances; that strict 
compliance with these minimum standards 
must obtain within the time limit outined 
in the above paragraph. 

3. That in the relocation of these houses, 
all regulations of the building and plumbing 
code shall be followed. The two major items 
requiring correction at the time of relocation 
are; 

(a) Lack of basements, or foundations to 
frost line. 

(b) Lack of masonry chimney with flue 
linings. 

4. That the articles of incorporation of the 
Mutual Ownership group shall be reviewed 
and approved by the city of Manitowoc be- 
fore actual incorporation, and before the sale 
of the housing property by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the corporation is consumated. 

5. That before the corporation shall con- 
vey said real estate by deed or contract the 
above minimum requirements must be fully 
complied with; be it further 

Resolved, That after the approval of the 
articles of incorporation and before the 
actual sale of the project to the corporation, 
the city of Manitowoc shall approve the type 
of a deed or contract to be given by the 
Federal Government to the corporation to in- 
sure that the provisions of this resolution 
will be executed. 

Ep. KLUSMEYER. 

Dated December 2, 1946. 

Adopted December 16, 1946. 


It certainly is apparent that these 
people cannot comply with the various 
regulations as long as they act individu- 
ally. Under representation made by the 
Federal Public Housing Administration 
and in accordance with regulations set 
up by the agency, these people got to- 
gether and worked out an arrangement 
whereby they would jointly take care of 
these obligations that the city imposed 
in order to live up to the building restric- 
tions, and so forth, and they would buy 
them as a mutual ownership corporation 
or organization and then they, as indi- 
viduals, could acquire individual owner- 
ship of the property. They hired coun- 
sel. They went to a great deal of trouble 
and work, and now everything is all set. 
They have been negotiating with the 
Government for over a year. Everything 
has been done except the fixing of the 
price. They have had appraisals by the 
local groups, and on the isi of February 
they were all set for a Government ap- 
praiser to fix the price. Of course, since 
then everything has remained in the 
status quo in view of the request of the 
committee that the Housing Authority 
discontinue any further commitments. 
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That is the way the case stands today. 
Really, all that has to be done is to find 
the value of this property and determine 
whether or not the organization is then 
willing to purchase it at that price. 

Mr. Chairman, I am afraid of what will 
happen, and I ask the chairman or some 
other member of the committee what will 
happen in the event of the enactment of 
this bill to the arrangements that these 
people have entered into and what will 
happen to the property, in view particu- 
larly of the fact that the property does 
not conform to the very definite build- 
ing restrictions and, therefore, cannot be 
sold under any circumstances to indi- 
viduals because individuals, as such, can- 
not buy the property in violation of these 
building code restrictions. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I may say to the 
gentleman that unless a firm commit- 
ment was made for the sale of the proj- 
ect previous to February 26, 1947, the 
project would come within the terms of 
this bill, and if the negotiations car- 
ried on up to the present time were con- 
trary to the standards and priorities set 
up in the bill, they would have to be 
canceled. But in respect to the gentle- 
man’s project, I might call attention 
to the fact that I am informed there are 
94 single dwelling units and 153 du- 
plexes. So it should not be too difficult 
for the individuals to buy the properties. 
If the city or municipality has zoning or- 
dinances that do not permit this type of 
project, before the project is sold, in any 
event it would have to be put in condi- 
tion where they comply with the zoning 
ordinances or the zoning ordinances 
would have to be amended. In many 
instane.s we find that they have to re- 
build some of these properties when they 
are sold at private sale to comply with 
local health regulations, and that would 
have to be done in this particular case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield two additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I hate at 
any time to burden the membership of 
the committee with any lengthy discus- 
sions on my part, but there are some 
300 to 400 units involved here and these 
people are very definitely concerned. It 
is because of that that I wanted to get 
this straightened out to the best satis- 
faction of these people, and for their 
individual interests. There are more 
than 75 or 100. There are 400 units in- 
volved. One hundred of them will defi- 
nitely have to be sold off the site. They 
have got to get rid of this. There is no 
question about that. However, there are 
300 that will remain in the site. They 
have to be moved around in order to 
conform with street lay-outs, and so 
forth. You are not going to sell that to 
any individual, be he veteran or anybody 
else, except as you sell it to move it off of 
the property. Who is going to pay for 
it under those circumstances? 

The only way this property can be 
sold to individuals at the present time 
is through the mutual-ownership organi- 
zation that has been negotiating for the 
purchase, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] 
has again expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. BUCHANAN], 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill deals with a problem of great im- 
portance, not only to many individuals 
but to many communities. It is a sub- 
ject that should be given very careful 
consideration by the whole Congress in 
accordance with the best advice avail- 
able. 

First, it should be remembered that 
responsibility for disposition of this 
housing was placed by the Congress in 
April 1942 with the National Housing 
Administrator. The law contemplated 
his delegating the operating task and 
the legislative history clearly revealed 
that delegation to the FPHA was ex- 
pected—that being the logical agency 
from the standpoint of available field 
organization and previous engagement 
in related tasks. 

The former administrators of the NHA 
made and continued the delegation, re- 
taining general supervision of policy. 
Those matters were known to the pre- 
vious Congress. 

The present Administrator, Raymond 
M. Foley, after his appointment a few 
months ago, reviewed the situation, and 
concluded that conditions existent today 
were widely different from those recog- 
nized when existing laws were passed. 
He felt that the problems of veterans’ 
preference, the housing shortage affect- 
ing veterans especially, the nature of 
some of the housing projects themselves, 
the growing interest in mutual and co- 
operative ownership associations, the in- 
flation in housing prices—all created a 
situation in which there was room for 
differences of opinion in interpretation 
of existing law as to the intent of Con- 
gress on disposition matters. He held 
conferences with FPHA Commissioner 
Dillon Myer, as a result of which a re- 
quest was made of the Appropriations 
and Banking and Currency Committees 
of the House for advice. Interim advice 
was given in a letter to Mr. Myer and 
the subject thus opened was made the 
topic of public hearings at which Mr. 
Foley and Mr. Myer both testified. 

Mr. Foley made it very clear that he 
wished the further advice of Congress 
and that it was his earnest desire to be 
sure that the intent of Congress would 
be followed out. Mr. Foley is a man of 
long and successful experience in gov- 
ernmental administration. He gave 
every evidence of an active interest and 
desire to supervise the disposition op- 
eration in accordance with the desires 
of Congress. 

It should be remembered that these 
hearings were all on the general problem 
of disposition, before a bill was drawn. 
It should be known to the House that 
there have never been any public hear- 
ings on the bill now before you. This 
bill, in spite of the importance of the 
subject, was referred to committee on 
one day and reported out the next. It 
bears within it the most conclusive evi- 
dence of hasty drafting and brief con- 
sideration, 
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It transfers from the National Hous- 
ing Administrator to the Federal Works 
Administrator the entire matter of dis- 
position and jurisdiction over 166,000 
units of permanent war housing. I pro- 
test the proposed transfer as ill-consid- 
ered, wasteful, and damaging to the pub- 
lic interest. The bill is ill-considered, 
because there was never any inquiry by 
the committee as to whether the Federal 
Works Agency is equipped in any way to 
handle the task. The committee nei- 
ther sought nor received any advice or 
information from the Administrator 
from FWA. It was inspired solely, in 
that particular, by a determination to 
reduce the scope of activities of the 
FPHA, 

The bill is wasteful—because the fact 
is that FWA has no organization, per- 
sonnel, or equipment for the task and has 
not had since 1942. If this bill is passed, 
FWA will have to set up an organization 
largely duplicating that of NHA and 
FPHA because the latter agencies still 
will have responsibilities for manage- 
ment and disposition of a great deal of 
other housing all over the Nation. 

The bill is contrary to the public in- 
terest because it will in its effect run 
exactly counter to aims long expressed 
in this and previous Congresses—econ- 
omy, simplification, and elimination of 
overlapping and duplication in govern- 
mental operation. 

But the evidence of hasty, ill-consid- 
ered action is not confined to the trans- 
fer sections of the bill. If I were the 
administrator of any agency, I would 
protest being given the impossible task 
contemplated in this bill. 

This bill imposes two iron-clad re- 
quirements on the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator with respect to the perma- 
nent war housing transferred to him. 
First, he is required to sell all this hous- 
ing for cash as expeditiously as possible 
but in any event not later than December 
31, 1948. Second, he is required to sell 
this housing at a price not less than its 
reasonable value as determined by an 
appraisal made by the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

There are no if’s, and’s, or but’s about 
these two requirements. The Federal 
Works Administrator is ordered by this 
bill to obey both of them, even though 
they may well prove to be mutually con- 
tradictory. What is he to do if he cannot 
find cash buyers for any part of this 
housing at the price set by the FHA? 
The bill is completely silent on this point. 
It grants no exceptions and makes no 
allowance for administrative discretion. 

Members of the House, how would you 
like this assignment? How would you 
like the responsibility for disposing of 
160,000 housing units on this basis? You 
would haye to have them appraised by 
another agency of Government. You 
would have to set the price at that 
appraisal figure. You could sell none of 
them for any less than that figure, but 
you would have to sell all of them for 
cash before December 31, 1948. And you 
would have to operate under a system of 
rigid holding periods for various prefer- 
ence categories of prospective purchasers. 
In the case of large projects, which will 
have to be sold as single entities, you 
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would have to give an ambiguously de- 
fined group of corporations, associations, 
or cooperative societies acting as legal 
agents for veterans 6 months’ time to 
present an offer. 

And how would you like the task, quite 
likely to arise in an effort to meet the 
dead-line date in this bill, of trying to 
get a lower price fixed by arguing with 
an appraiser that his figure of value was 
wrong because no one had appeared to 
buy at that price before a date arbitrarily 
fixed by Congress. 

Yet this bill very wisely, I think, relies 
upon the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and its commissioner to make those 
appraisals—expressing the greatest con- 
fidence in them. And wellit may. The 
Federal Housing Administration has won 
the confidence of the Congress and the 
Nation by its appraisal and mortgage-in- 
surance practices. 

It has not won that confidence by em- 
ploying staffs who will obligingly change 
an appraisal figure to fit the fact that a 
sale is not made under it by a given date. 
Yet if the agency to whom this job is 
given is to carry out that job—assuming 
it were otherwise possible, which I 
doubt—it might be able to do so only by 
requiring that sort of subservience from 
FHA appraisers. It will be a sorry day 
for real estate, for lenders, borrowers, 
and the whole public if the Commissioner 
of FHA ever permits such an attitude 
with respect to appraisals by his agency. 

But even this is not all. Congress has 
carefully recognized in the original laws 
on this subject that the Army, the Navy, 
and other governmental agencies may 
have real need for some of these housing 
projects and authorized the administra- 
tor to make transfers to them upon 
showing of such need. Where are they 
recognized in this bill? 

And still further—the communities in 
which this housing was built have great 
and geographically varying interest in 
the manner and time of its disposition. 
Previous law recognized that. Where are 
they adequately recognized in this bill? 

Members of the House, I have seldom 
seen a subject of such great importance 
dealt with so cavalierly, with such evi- 
dence of haste, such intemperance of 
handling as is demonstrated here. 

I believe Administrator Foley was right 
in asking Congress for more specific defi- 
nition of its desires in the face of new 
conditions. But neither do I doubt, if 
given such definitions, the Administrator 
in whom the majority report expresses 
such great confidence as the result of 
his work as FHA Commissioner will make 
an equally conscientious record in his 
new additional task as administrator in 
general supervision of this disposition 
job. 

I have no doubt, on the other hand, 
that any administrator, no matter who 
he may be, would find himself confronted 
with an impossible task under this con- 
tradictory, wasteful, hastily concocted 
measure. 

I agree that we need a new expression 
of congressional desires on many of the 
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new problems of disposition. I agree 
that the disposition in most cases should 
be expedited and that it can now be more 
speedy than it was or could be in the past. 
I support every possible, feasible prefer- 
ence for veterans in such instructions. 
I am in accord with cash transactions 
so far as possible, 

But this bill is sc badly conceived that 
to amend it into proper shape on the floor 
would be a very difficult task. Even after 
striking out the transfer provisions we 
would still confront a contradictory 
hodge-podge. I believe it should be re- 
committed. 


States wherein Lanham permanents are 


located 
Number 2 
of projects, ya) eee SSE ae 2 
Region I: by States Osiifornte cs <a 8 40 
Connecticut „.! 38 — A eee 2 
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Connecticut............| 6041 | Waterbury. . Hamilton Heights. 178 June 10,1946 
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Projects requested by community for low-rent transfer, based on central office approval 
of Form 1279, as of Apr. 4, 1947—Continued 


State 


New port N ew. 


Ohi 
District of Columbia... 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O ToorEI. 

Mr.O’TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
sidering H. R. 3492, no one can escape 
the conviction that it materialized solely 
as the product of expediency. Legis- 
lative expediency—when it aims at do- 
ing the most good for the most people— 
can be an admirable thing. But expedi- 
ency in this case has been dictated by 
the ulterior motives of the tightly or- 
ganized real-estate lobby. 

The bill in question would transfer all 
authority and responsibility for disposal 
of permanent war housing from the Na- 
tional Housing Agency—which has been 
handling the problem ably—to the Fed- 
eral Work Agency, which has not been 
handling the problem at all. The jus- 
tification for this move, apparently, is 
that Federal Works Agency would handle 


the disposal more efficiently and speedily. ` 


The logic in that argument is not ques- 
tionable—because there is no logic in it 
at all. The situation is simple. You 
have on one hand the NHA, which has all 
the machinery and facilities for disposal 
of war housing. You have on the other 
hand the FWA, which, if it inherits the 
job, will be forced to consume time and 
money in a laborious investigation and 
development of staff and organization 
before it can venture into actual disposal. 
Where now, if FWA is saddled with dis- 
posal, is all the hue and cry for govern- 
mental economy? Economy, it would 
seem in this case, is a meaningless word 
indeed. Speed of disposal, by the same 
token, is an impossibility. 

Consider this—and I personally find it 
an incredible abortion of logic. FWA was 
not once consulted by the committee to 
ascertain if it could handle disposal and, 
if so, how well and how quickly. That 
knowledge dovetails perfectly with an- 
other piece of information on the sub- 
ject—that fact that the committee did 
not even discuss such a transfer until 
it was proposed by one Mr. Morton Bod- 
fish. Well known for his shrewd lobby- 
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Lamp Croſt C. 


Norſolk- Portsmouth 
Rober! 


ch a Valley homes 
Washington D. C. 


e eee eee 


Date of com- 
munity re- 
quest 


Project name 


10 | Dec. 17, 1940 
Do. 


Spartanburg Defense Homes 
-| Kiawah Homes. 
Vine Hill. 


Do. 
Oct, 8, 1946 


Nate Heights. 


21st St. homes 


ing on behalf of real-estate interests, the 
ubiquitous Mr. Bodfish pops up ‘with 
startling regularity whenever an oppor- 
tunity arises to stab the housing pro- 
gram in the back. This, of course, was 
a golden opportunity, which Mr. Bodfish 
did not miss. .Next to the last witness 
before the committee, he proposed the 
transfer. And I might add he was the 
only witness who did. The committee 
seized on the suggestion, with no open 
hearings, no investigation, no consulta- 
tion with FWA. The next thing we knew 
the Bodfish brain-child was incorporated 
in the bill. 

The Bodfish strategy in introducing 
the transfer is obvious. He, along with 
such sterling lobbying organizations as 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, is intent on scuttling the Na- 
tional Housing Agency in order to scut- 
tle the housing program. What better 
way is there to start this scuttling than 
to knock out FPHA, one of the constitu- 
ent parts of NHA? You might compare 
it with tearing off a man’s arm before you 
shoot him through the head. 

Consider this. The lobbyists I men- 
tioned previously put up a great hulla- 
baloo about taking care of the veterans 
in disposing of this war housing. That 
is not only pure camouflage, it is sheer 
hokum. Of 540 permanent war housing 
projects, I am informed that—because 
of the make-up of the buildings, the 
presence of common utilities, and other 
pertinent criteria—more than 300 must 
be sold on a project basis. The bill gives 
first preference on these project sales to 
private corporations, associations, or 
cooperative societies acting as the legal 
agent of veterans who intend to occupy 
the housing. Since it would be utterly 
impossible, except in a few cases, to find 
any such organizations composed ex- 
clusively of veterans, this means that 
the projects would have to be sold to 
speculative buyers so as to beat the sales 
deadline established by the bill as De- 
cember 31, 1948. That proviso amounts 
to an “open house” for the speculators 
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who follow the trail of the real estate 
lobbies like a flock of vultures waiting 
for the kill. 

If that is not enough to illuminate this 
leaky legislation, you may take into ac- 
count the fact that—according to the 
language of the bill—there exists a possi- 
bility that any private agency acting for 
two or more veterans could obtain sales 
preference. A dummy corporation, with 
a few veterans for a screen, could acquire 
large noldings by this device for specu- 
lative purposes, 

Those are not the only damning facets 
of this bill. It calls, for example, for 
disposal on a cash basis, without excep- 
tion. This would gravely handicap the 
efforts of many veterans to obtain the 
housing. Further—and this is another 
victory for the real estate lobbies—it 
would completely block communities 
from acquiring projects for use as low- 
rent housing. Desire for acquisition for 
this purpose, allowable under the Lan- 
ham Act, if specifically authorized by the 
Congress, has been signified by 47 local 
governments, who have formally re- 
quested that 72 projects comprising more 
than 18,000 units be reserved from sale 
until the Congress can be asked for per- 
mission to transfer them. Other com- 
munities are contemplating like action. 

The conclusion, it seems to me, is ines- 
capable. This bill, which should do its 
utmost to channel these homes into the 
hands of veterans and needy commun- 
ities as quickly and efficiently as possible, 
will actually serve mainly to take care of 
profiteering speculators. Does anyone 
believe that these speculators will fail to 
shoot rents sky high on any projects 
they acquire as soon as rent controls 
terminate? 

This bill is nothing but a farce to the 
veterans who are hardest hit by the 
housing shortage. If it passes it will no 
longer be a mere farce—it will be a full- 
fledged tragedy. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
following action was taken by the San 
Diego Citizens’ Housing Council at the 
monthly meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, Tuesday, May 20, 1947: 

1. Whereas there are approximately 2,000 
nonveteran families now living in saleable 
housing units in San Diego; and 

2. Whereas 8,000 veterans are now on the 
official waiting list for Federal Public Hous- 
ing units representing an emergency need; 
and 

3. Whereas the provisions of the proposed 
revision of the Lanham Act would cause the 
eviction of 2,000 San Diego nonveteran fami- 
lies now residing in housing projects; and 

4. Whereas these 2,000 nonveteran families 
would be replaced by 2,000 veteran families; 
and 

5. Whereas 6,000 veteran applicants for 
housing units would still be without ade- 
quate housing; and 
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6. Whereas it is apparent that this is the 
only housing bill that will be acted on by 
this Congress: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the feeling of the San 
Diego Citizens’ Housing Council (1) that the 
passage of the suggested revision of the Lan- 
ham Act would aggravate the housing situa- 
tion in San Diego; (2) that a mere change 
of occupants is not solving San Diego’s hous- 
ing problem; and (3) that adequate housing 
in San Diego cannot be hoped for until a 
housing program is formulated which, when 
in operation, will actually increase housing 
facilities. 

Ben HADDOCK, Jr., 
President. 


The following petition was received 
from the Azure Vista Civic Council, Wil- 
liam A. Emerson, chairman, 4429 Mar- 
seilles Street, San Diego, Calif.: 

We the undersigned nonveteran occupants 
of Azure Vista, FPHA housing project in San 
Diego, under the priority system of the pro- 
posed revision of the Lanham Act, will be 
evicted by the veteran purchasers. We pro- 
test the injustice of this discriminatory leg- 
islation which forces us American citizens 
to sacrifice our homes. We demand that 
restoration to the present occupants, non- 
veterans or veterans, of the right to purchase 
our homes before any other groups. We 
are joined in this protest by many veteran 
occupants of Azure Vista. 


This petition was signed by 270 per- 
sons representing a total of approxi- 
mately 1,050 individuals. Of the 270 
persons signing the petition, 59 are vet- 
erans, 

The Bayview Terrace Citizens Coun- 
cil, San Diego, Calif., has sent me the 
following telegram: 

We urge revision of present housing dis- 
posal bill as follows: first priority, occupants 
as of December 1948; second priority, non- 
occupants veterans; third priority, nonoccu- 
pants civilians. Failure to revise bill will 
displace over two thousand persons in this 
project alone and will promote high per- 
centage of speculation by nonocenpant buy- 
ers at expense of occupants. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
LMr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, while the able chairman of the 
committee was discussing this bill the 
thought occurred to me that this would 
be a good place to do something for the 
veterans, as he said they wanted to do 
and as they have provided in this bill. 
I repeat what he said, that the only 
thing the veterans have gotten so far 
is priority. That is all they have gotten 
in anything I have seen. They have 
gotten priority, all right, but when it 
comes to getting the execution of that 
priority there is nothing doing. 

I was glad that the fine chairman of 
this committee said he could see no ob- 
jection to the proposal I made when I 
asked him how some of these veterans 
that have no money could get the bene- 
fit of this act, and asked if he would 
object to an amendment that would pro- 
vide that the veteran who held a ter- 
minal-leave pay bond, which is useless 
to him at the present time since he can- 
not us it for 5 years, could make use of 
that bond in making the down payment 
on some of this housing. I was glad to 
see that the gentleman from Michigan 
said that he had no objection to it, 
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because I believe it is his intention and 
he wants to take care of the veteran, 
and he has shown that since he has been 
here. 

I intend to offer this amendment: 

On page 4, line 3, after 1948“, strike out 
the period and insert a semicolon and the 
following: “Provided, That any veteran hold- 
ing a terminal-leave bond shall be permitted 
to use said bond as a cash payment on 
the purchase price of any dwelling in the 
war-housing project purchased by said vet- 
eran, and said Administrator is authorized 
and directed to accept said terminal-leave 
bond as cash payment at its full face value 
plus all accrued interest.” 


Iam sure that that cannot be obnoxious 
or objectionable to any Member of this 
House. It merely permits the veteran 
who has no money but who has a bond to 
use it as part of the purchase price on one 
of these dwellings, if he needs to. There 
is a precedent for this. At the present 
time you can use the bonds to pay on the 
national life insurance. If they can be 
used in that case, why should there be a 
distinction here? I cannot see why there 
can be any objection to this amendment 
which I am going to offer at the proper 
time when the bill is read for amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida, I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Since there 
is a lack of legislation permitting all vet- 
erans to use their bonds or cash their 
terminal leave bonds, would not that be a 
discrimination against those who are not 
fortunate enough to buy a house on which 
they might apply their bonds as a pay- 
ment? We lack legislation enabling all 
veterans to use their terminal leave bonds 
except for life insurance. If you make it 
apply just to Federal housing, what about 
the veteran who does not get a house and 
who cannot use his bonds? Would not 
that be a discrimination against him? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I am de- 
pending upon the wisdom of this House to 
report out my bill which would permit 
every one of these bonds to be negotiated 
or which would permit the veteran to file 
an application with the Treasury Depart- 
ment and get the cash. Iam hoping that 
the majority side of the House will agree 
with the minority side and bring that 
bill out. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes, but in 
the absence of your legislation, would not 
that be a discrimination against the other 
veterans? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Not at all, 
not at all. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It certainly 
would. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. It simply 
permits the use of these bonds. The 
houses belong to the Government. The 


Government owes the money. It would 


just be taking money out of one pocket 
and putting it into the other. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As I understand, 
these bonds can be used at this time only 
for the purpose of applying on the pay- 
ment of insurance, The gentleman pro- 
poses to offer an amendment, according 
to which the veterans can use their bonds 
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to apply on the payment of property 
which they might want to purchase. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. That is right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is, the bond 
may be negotiated for that particular 
purpose? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. It may be 
negotiated for that particular purpose. 
They can come in and make a first pay- 
ment in the purchase of these houses. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And that would 
then permit those who want to purchase 
a house to cash their bonds or receive 
the value of the bond in the purchase 
price of the property? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Yes, they 
would be able to use the bonds in the 
purchase price of the property. That 
is correct. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER], 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am rather disappointed that there does 
not seem to be as much interest in this 
measure as its importance warrants. I 
think there would be a good many more 
objections voiced on the floor of the 
House during the committee consider- 
ation of the bill this afternoon if the 
membership generally knew just how 
impracticable and how unworkable this 
bill is in its present form. 

I have always looked to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to 
bring out legislation which is well con- 
sidered and well drafted and practi- 
cable in its application. But this, I 
think, will sort of damage the reputation 
that that committee has established in 
past years. 

I have here some communications 
from quite conservative people who con- 
demn this legislation in its present form 
very viciously. They claim it will give 
speculators a grand opportunity to take 
advantage of the Government to the det- 
riment of the veterans. They claim that 
it can very easily be seen to have been 
drawn just from the suggestions made by 
real estate lobbyists. These communica- 
tions are from people who usually do not 
communicate with the Congress. They 
are from public agencies, agencies of 
municipalities and of cities taat have 
had something to do with the manage- 
ment of these properties for several 
years. They know what they are talking 
about. This measure goes directly con- 
trary to the practical experience of those 
people who have done such a fine job in 
handling these properties, without loss 
to the Government and without loss to 
the local municipalities. Not to allow the 
municipalities and the agencies which 
managed these properties for so many 
years an opportunity to purchase them 
at fair and reasonable terms, is, I think, 
an unpardonable mistake. I think the 
Congress of the United States ought to 
be very particular in the disposition of 
these properties. This bill certainly is 
not fair in that respect. I think it is 
inexcusably deficient in not giving a posi- 
tive and certain priority that is workable 
to the veterans of this country. As was 
well said by the preceding speaker, we 
give veterans a priority and it does not 
mean a thing, because all he gets is a 
priority which in fact means nothing but 
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a certificate, which gives him no benefit 
whatsoever. Whenever you say that 
these projects must be disposed of by a 
certain date, by an agency that has never 
had any experience in handling housing, 
I cannot realize how the committee could 
come to such a conclusion. To take away 
the responsibility from an agency that 
knows the subject and has been having 
surveys and investigations and studies 
made for a year or so with respect to the 
disposition of this property—to take the 
responsibility from that agency and give 
it to a different agency that has never 
had any experience is unpardonable and 
raises an objection to the bill which, if 
not corrected by amendment, should be 
defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, we have the possibility 
of improving the measure this afternoon 
by offering amendments. Generally 
speaking I do not like to rely on another 
body to correct mistakes made in the 
House. I take pride in this side of the 
legislative body. I like to think that we 
turn out legislation that does not need 
any correction. If this legislation goes 
out of this House this afternoon in its 
present form, I hope that some improve- 
ment will be made on the other side of 
the Capitol. We are going to waste all 
the experience that the housing agencies 
of this Government have obtained by 
turning this responsibility for the dispo- 
sition of these buildings over to an agency 
that does not want it, in my opinion, and 
that has had no experience, with a re- 
sulting loss to the Government and 
plenty of confusion. I predict that be- 
fore December 31, 1948, the disposition 
of these housing units will be again be- 
fore this House, because this measure will 
have been found to be totally unworkable 
and impracticable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
EBERHARTER] has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from California IMrs. 
Dovctas]}. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, H. 
R. 3492 is not à good bill. It is not an 
answer to the veteran’s desperate need 
for housing. The Republican leader- 
ship in this Congress talks a lot about 
the American way of life, but it does 
little to defend it. 

In the disposal of permanent war 
housing the Republican leadership had 
an opportunity to make permanent 
homes available at reasonable prices to 
the individual veteran and nonveteran. 
This bill as written does no such thing 
despite Republican speech to the con- 
trary. H. R. 3492 will permit a private 
corporation composed of a few veterans 
the right to purchase a huge housing de- 
velopment, including many hundreds of 
individual units as a speculative invest- 
ment. 

It would require that all permanent 
war housing be sold for cash and not 
later than December 31, 1948. 

When on top of this the bill turns over 
the disposition of war housing to the 
Federal Works Administration which is 
not equipped to undertake this work, 
you have clearly a mess, a mess that will 
play into the hands of the real-estate 
lobbies, but will not work out to the ben- 
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efit of the families of young veterans and 
low-income groups. 

This bill is quite in line with the 
phony rent-control bill this house 
passed and with the heartbreaking in- 
jury inflicted yesterday on Federal Pub- 
lic Housing, FHA, and Federal Home 
Loan Administration in the appropria- 
tion bill for special agencies. 

This Congress, I am sorry to say, 
shows little concern with the needs of 
the common people. 

I include now an analysis of H. R. 
3492: 

ANALYSIS OF H. R. 3492 

The permanent war housing which is the 
subject of H. R. 3492 is now under jurisdic- 
tion of the National Housing Administrator 
and has been since early in 1942. With the 
knowledge of the Congress, the Administra- 
tor has delegated from time to time many 
of his responsibilities for the detailed ad- 
ministration of this housing to the Federal 
Public Housing Authority. The Adminis- 
trator, however, retains general supervision. 

The policies which now govern disposition 
of this housing were developed by NHA and 
FPHA under the provisions of the Lanham 
Act and have been periodically explained 
and discussed before a number of Congres- 
slonal committees, Early in the present 
session of the Congress, both the National 
Housing Administrator and the Commis- 
sioner of the FPHA sought the advice and 
guidance of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives re- 
garding these disposition policies. 

The bill has five major provisions: 

1, It would transfer responsibility for 
permanent war housing built under the Lan- 
ham Act from the National Housing Ad- 
ministrator (who has delegated the opera- 
tions to the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority, subject to his supervision) to the 
Federal Works Administrator. 

2. It would require that all permanent war 
housing be sold for cash and not later than 
December 31, 1948. 

3. It would make the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration responsible for appraising the 
reasonable value of the permanent war 
housing at the time of sale and would pro- 
hibit the FWA from selling at a price lower 
than this appraisal. 

4. It would establish a specific system of 
preferences governing disposition of the per- 
manent war housing. 

5. It would amend title VI of the National 
Housing Act so as to permit the Federal 
Housing Administration to insure mortgages 
on Lanham Act properties up to 90 percent 
of their appraised reasonable value. 

The first of these provisions is quite ob- 
viously distinct from the other four. The 
policies governing disposition could be 
changed without transferring responsibility, 
or responsibility for disposition could be 
transferred without changing the policies. 

In addition to these five explicit provisions, 
the bill would apparently do two other things 
which are not specifically stated. First, it 
would seem to eliminate the provision now 
contained in the Lanham Act permitting the 
transfer of permanent projects to the War 
and Navy Departments. Secondly, it would 
appear to contemplate the elimination of 
the present provisions of the Lanham Act 
authorizing the transfer of these projects to 
local housing authorities for low-rent use 
with the specific approval of the Congress. 

MAJOR CONSEQUENCES OF THE BILL 

If the bill should be enacted in its present 
form, it would have the following conse- 
quences: 

A. It would disrupt a carefully planned 
program for disposition of the permanent 
war housing which is now going forward 
on the basis of 2 years of intensive study 
and lengthy consultations with key officials 
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in hundreds of local communities. These 
consultations were necessary in the public 
interest because of many community prob- 
lems—deviations from local building codes, 
relationships to over-all community plans, 
effect of disposition on the local real estate 
market, and other similar considerations. 
They have now been completed in 234 com- 
munities, covering 308 permanent projects. 
In place of this carefully planned program 
H. R. 3492 would require that all of the 
540 permanent housing projects must be 
disposed of by December 31, 1948, It thus 
creates a real and serious danger that the 
housing would have to be disposed of in 
great haste with insufficient regard for local 
plans or real-estate values or for community 
wishes and recommendations. 

B. The bill would result in a wastage of all 
the experience which the NHA has gained 
over the past 5 years in connection with this 
housing and transfer responsibility to an- 
other agency which has almost no familiar- 
ity with it. 

It would also cast aside a large part of 
the preparatory work which NHA has accom- 
plished over the past 2 years looking toward 
the disposition of these permanent projects. 
The FWA would have a great deal to learn 
about these properties and almost no time 
in which to learn the facts. 

C. By preventing the transfer of perma- 
nent war housing to local communities for 
use in housing low-income families, the bill 
would disappoint a great many local plans 
and expectations. Under the Lanham Act 
such transfers are permitted if the Congress 
approves. In reliance on this provision of 
the act, 47 cities have registered official re- 
quests covering the proposed transfer of 72 
projects. H. R. 3492 makes no provision 
for submitting these requests to the Con- 


D. By splitting off the permanent Lanham 
Act projects from other housing under ju- 
risdiction of the National Housing Agency, 
H. R. 3492 would take the Government back 
to the chaotic conditions that prevailed be- 
fore consolidation of Federal housing activi- 
ties under NHA in February 1942. Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the permanent Lanham 
projects are being managed under leasing 
arrangements by local housing authorities. 
Most of these authorities are also managing 
other types of housing which would be left 
under NHA’s general supervision by the pro- 
visions of H. R. 3492. In a considerable num- 
ber of cases, the housing transferred to FWA 
and the housing remaining under NHA are 
located on the same site and even use a com- 
mon utility system. The inevitable result of 
the transfer would be a tremendous com- 
plication of management relationships and a 
large amount of administrative duplication 
and overlapping. Instead of dealing with 
one set of Federal officials on all types of 
Lanham Act housing, as at present, the local 
agencies and others concerned would hence- 
forth be required to deal with two. 

E. Because of the tight disposition dead 
line that would be established and the cash 
payment that would have to be made for 
purchase of some of the larger projects, the 
bill would make it extremely difficult for 
veterans and other occupants or prospec- 
tive occupants to organize mutual owner- 
ship corporations (cooperative societies) for 
group purchase of the projects. In many 
cases it has proved unfeasible for a variety 
of reasons to subdivide the Lanham Act 
projects for sale of the individual bulidings. 
Where this is the situation, the National 
Housing Agency has considered the possi- 
bility of selling to mutual ownership cor- 
porations as the most practicable way of en- 
couraging home ownership. The Congress 
will doubtless want to consider whether it 
wishes to encourage home ownership through 
this particular device. In this connection, it 
should be remembered that some of the vet- 
erans’ organizations have strongly recom- 
mended the sale of many of these projects 
to mutual ownership corporations. 
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F. Although the bill is apparently in- 
tended to give top preference to veterans 
for purchase of the permanent war housing, 
would it not actually complicate the prob- 
lem of purchase for a great many home- 
seeking veterans and perhaps work directly 
against their interests? The bill sets up a 
dual system of preferences. In cases where 
the projects can be subdivided for sale of the 
individual buildings, all buildings contain- 
ing less than five apartments are to be dis- 
posed of to purchasers in the following order 
of priority: 

(1) Occupants who are veterans; (2) pros- 
pective occupants who are veterans; and (3) 
occupants who are nonveterans. In the dis- 
position of projects which cannot be sub- 
divided and of buildings which contain more 
than four apartments, however, the only 
preference that is given is to a “private corpo- 
ration, association, or cooperative society 
which is the legal agent of veterans who 
intend to occupy the war housing” to be pur- 
chased. This language is subject to two in- 
terpretations, It may mean that the corpo- 
ration or society purchasing the housing 
must be composed exclusively of veterans. 
In that case, the provision may be a serious 
handicap since experience indicates that it 
is extremely difficult to organize a group 
composed entirely of veterans for the pur- 
chase and operation of the larger war-housing 
projects. Experience also indicates that 
some of the veterans’ organizations will want 
the opportunity to accept nonveterans as 
members. On the other hand, the language 
of the bill may mean that any organization 
which has itself appointed as the “legal 
agent“ for a handful of veterans “intending 
to occupy” is fully qualified to exercise top 
priority for purchase of a 1,000-unit or even 
a 2,000-unit project. In that event, the bill 
would have the effect of freezing out the 
individual veterans. 

G. The time schedule established for dis- 
position of the properties is actually much 
tighter than might at first appear. At least 
a few months, at the very minimum, will 
have to be allowed for working out the some- 
what complicated features of the transfer and 
for FWA to acquire even an elementary 
familiarity with the properties. On top of 
this, many of the projects will have to be 
- held for periods ranging up to 180 days be- 
fore the priorities have expired; new ap- 
praisals will have to be made; and community 
consultations will have to be conducted all 
Over again by the Federal Works Agency. 
Finally, FWA will have to make some allow- 
ance for disposing of those projects—and 
there probably will be many of them—which 
cannot be sold to the priority holders. Ad- 
ministrative prudence would seem to require 
at least 2 months to be reserved for this pur- 
pose at the end of 1948. As a result of all 
these deductions, the time schedule estab- 
lished by the bill becomes almost completely 
unworkable, 

H. The bill sets up two inflexible require- 
ments that would severely handicap the 
agency handling disposition: (1) the require- 
ment that all sales must be completed before 
December 31, 1948, and (2) the requirement 
that none of the housing may be sold for 
less than its appraised value. These two re- 
Quirements together permit the disposal 
agency almost no discretion whatever in 
sales of the properties. Regardless of what 
the bill may say, it may well develop that 
the market simply will not absorb these 
properties at the appraised values within the 
time limit established. 


OTHER COMMENTS OF THE BILL 

The provision permitting the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration to insure mortgages up 
to 90 percent of the appraised value of Lan- 
ham Act properties is highly desirable and 
should be enacted. 

As already indicated, the section of the bill 
providing for veterans’ preference is ambig- 
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uous and may well produce serious compli- 
cations. A better way of accomplishing this 
objective would be to provide simply that 
individual buildings or dwellings may be 
sold to purchasers in the following order of 
priorities: (1) veteran occupants, (2) vet- 
eran prospective occupants, (3) nonveteran 
occupants, and (4) nonveteran prcspective 
occupants. In sales to groups, preference 
could be given to groups made up of in- 
dividuals in the above mentioned four cate- 
gories. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “War Housing Disposal Act of 
1947.” 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec, 2. For the purposes of this act 

(1) The term Administrator“ means the 
Federal Works Administrator. 

(2) The term “Lanham War Housing Act” 
means the act entitled ‘An act to expedite 
the provision of housing in connection with 
national defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved October 14, 1940, as amended. 

(3) The term “war housing” means any 
interest, owned by the United States and un- 
der the control of the National Housing 
Agency, in (A) housing (other than tem- 
porary housing) acquired or constructed un- 
der the Lanham War Housing Act, under the 
Second Supplemental National Defense Ap- 
propriation Act, 1941 (Public, No. 781, 76th 
Cong.), as amended, under the Urgent De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act, 1941 (Public Law 
9, 77th Cong.), or under the Second De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act, 1944 (Public Law 
375, 78th Cong.), and (B) such other prop- 
erty as is determined by the Administrator 
to be essential to the use of such housing. 

(4) the term “veteran” means (A) any 
person in the active military or naval service 
of the United States during the present war, 
or (B) any person who served in the active 
military or naval service of the United States 
at any time on or after September 16, 1940, 
and prior to the termination of the present 
war, and who has been discharged or re- 
leased therefrom under conditions other than 
dishonorable after active service of 90 days 
or more or by reason of an injury or dis- 
ability incurred in service in line of duty. 

(5) The term “dwelling” means a war hous- 
ing building designed for residential use of 
one or more families. 

(6) The term “dwelling unit” means a 
dwelling, or that part of a dwelling, which is 
designed for residential use of one family. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPENCE: 

Page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words 
Federal Works Administrator” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “National Housing 
Administrator.” 

Page 3, in lines 6 through 21, strike out the 
words “Transfer of War Housing to Federal 
Works Administration” and all of Section 3 
and renumber the succeeding sections and 
references and cross-references thereto. 

Page 3, in line 24, and page 4, in line 1, 
strike out the words “transferred to the Ad- 
ministrator by Section 3“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “under the jurisdiction of 
the Administrator.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would take from the Public 
Works Agency the authority given it un- 
der the act and place it in the Federal 
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Public Housing Administration, under 
the National Housing Agency. 

In the hearings General Fleming, the 
Federal Works Administrator, did not 
testify. There is not a word of testimony 
in the record that the Federal Works 
Administration is equipped or qualified 
to carry out the mandate of this legisla- 
tion. Not since 1942 has the Federal 
Works Agency had anything to do with 
this housing we are attempting to dispose 
of. It has been in the Federal Public 
Housing Agency and it was built by the 
Federal Public Housing Agency, and they 
have a personnel and an organization 
that could handle this matter immedi- 
ately. We say that expedition is what we 
are seeking. Certainly, it would mean in- 
terminable delay to place this power and 
this authority in an agency which is in 
no way connected with the building and 
maintenance of these properties. 

There is an incongruity also in this 
matter, it seems to me. In the interest 
of scientific legislation it should be placed 
in the Housing Administration. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration appraises 
this property and the Federal Works 
Administration which has no connection 
at all with the Federal Housing Agency 
has the disposal of it. In addition, I wish 
to repeat—and I think I am perfectly 
sound in my conclusions—that if you 
grant this power to the Federal Works 
Agency you sabotage the reorganization 
plan that the President submitted to 
Congress on May 27. The Congress has 
60 legislative days within which we can 
act upon that plan. The plan is not sus- 
ceptible to amendment but we in sub- 
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action. The President probably would 
have presented an entirely different plan 
if the Federal Works Administration had 
at that time the jurisdiction delegated in 
this bill. 

It seems obvious that this transfer is 
a mistake. It was brought about by a 
prejudice against the agency. Legisla- 
tion based upon prejudice is never good 
legislation. Legislation that is based on 
the hypothesis that the agency will not 
carry out the mandate of Congress is 
certainly not scientific legislation. There 
is another way to approach that con- 
tingency. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that free from 
partisanship and free from prejudice the 
Members will give this amendment their 
careful consideration. We want to ex- 
pedite this matter. It is essential that 
these houses shall get in the hands of 
the people who want to purchase them 
at the earliest possible date, and the way 
to effectuate that purpose is to give the 
agency that has control over them now, 
that has the personnel and the organiza- 
tion to do the job, the authority and the 
direction to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired, 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Fifty-seven 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No, 78] 

Barrett G O'Hara 
Bell Gamble Patman 
Bishop Gifford Pfeifer 
Bland Granger Philbin 
Bloom Grant, Ind Ploeser 
Buckley Han, Powell 
Bulwinkle Leonard W. Price, Fla 
Busbey Hartley Rayfiel 
Byrne, N. Y. Heffernan Riley 
Case, S. Dak Hess Rizley 
Celler Hill Robertson 
Clark Hinshaw Sarbacher 
Clements Hull Scott, Hardie 
Clevenger Kearney Scott, 
Clippinger Kearns Hugh D., Jr. 
Cole, Kans Kefauver Seely-Brown 
Cole, N. Y. Kelley Shafer 
. | Biarn P 
Co e pson, Pa. 
Cox Landis Smith, Ohio 
Crawford LeFevre Stockman 

gell Lesinski Stratton 
Dirksen McGarvey Taylor 
Domengeaux Macy Thomason 
Eaton Mansfield, Tex. Towe 
Feighan Martin,Iowa Vinson 
Fellows Meade, Ky Wadsworth 
Fisher Merrow Welch 
Flannagan Morrison Winstead 
Fletcher Nodar Wolverton 
Fogarty Norrell Zimmerman 
Fuller Norton é 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Benner, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3492) to provide for the expe- 
ditious disposition of certain war hous- 
ing, and for other purposes, and finding 
itself without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 335 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WOLCOTT] is recog- 
nized in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been explained that the functions and 
the powers of the National Housing Ad- 
ministrator with respect to the Lanham 
permanent projects will be transferred 
under the provisions of this bill to the 
Federal Works Administrator, which, of 
course, virtually means that the func- 
tions and powers now being exercised by 
the Federal Public Housing Authority 
will be transferred to the Federal Works 
Administrator. We are not transferring 
these powers to an agency which is not 
fully acquainted with these housing 
problems. These projects were origi- 
nally in the Federal Works Agency and 
were transferred from that Agency to 
the Federal Public Housing Authority. 
We are merely transferring them back 
to where they came from. 

It has been suggested that jurisdic- 
tion over the disposition of these prop- 
erties must stay in the Federal Public 
Housing Authority because they have 
had more experience than the Federal 
Works Agency in the disposition of them. 
I merely bring out the fact that the Fed- 
eral Works Agency originally had juris- 
diction over these projects or many of 
them in order to show that they have 
had experience in this line and, further, 
may I call attention to the fact that up 
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to the present time—and the war has 
been over for almost 2 years, that is 
hostilities ceased almost 2 years ago— 
and during these 2 years, although the 
Federal Public Housing Authority had 
an express mandate from the Congress 
to dispose of these properties, the total 
disposals up to April 11, 1947, amounted 
to only 45 projects involving 10,167 hous- 
ing units. Of these 45 only 29 projects 
containing 6,867 dwelling units repre- 
sented actual sales. The balance of 16 
projects containing 3,330 dwelling units 
were transfers from the Federal Public 
Housing Authority to the War and Navy 
Departments. So that there have been 
only 29 projects containing 6,867 dwelling 
units actually sold. 

What happened to the rest of them? 
A great many are being reserved for 
transfer to communities for low-rental 
purposes. I want to read just a short 
paragraph from the report in that re- 
spect: 

Despite the provisions of the Lanham Act 
prohibiting the transfer of any of these prop- 
erties to communities for subsidized housing 
use, unless approval of Congress is obtained, 
the FPHA has already reserved from sale for 
possible transfer to communities or local 
housing authorities for low-rent use, almost 
three times as many dwelling units as they 
actually sold. 


The FPHA—we will have to be very 
realistic about this situation—up to the 
present time has been very public hous- 
ing minded. 

In providing for the transfer of the 
functions and powers of FPHA, with re- 
spect to Lanham permanent projects, 
to the Federal Works Administrator, the 
committee is of the opinion the latter 
agency is more sympathetic with our 
policies, and the disposal program is 
more likely to be administered in keeping 
with the expressed intent of Congress. 

The amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to address my- 
self generally to the bill. Being a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency I had some opportunity to ob- 
serve with what particularity this matter 
has been considered, and I cannot agree 
with the statement or the imputation or 
insinuation that it has been a half con- 
sidered matter. 

Following the resolution which was 
adopted on the 26th of February, at which 
time the disposal of Lanham housing was 
interrupted, the committee did have 
hearings and rather extensive hearings 
upon the subject of the proper disposal 
of these permanent Lanham houses. I 
think the great objective, besides prop- 
erly preserving the Government's rights 
and its interest in the matter, was to 
make sure to provide for veterans an 
opportunity to secure homes either by 
purchase of individual units or by asso- 
ciations or otherwise purchasing hous- 
ing as they found it for the collective 
occupancy of many veterans. I believe 
that has been done. If you will read the 
preferences provided for in the bill I 
think you will see that very minute atten- 
tion has been paid to accomplishing that 
which we all desire. I will not go over 
the preferences as they are written here, 
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but I do suggest for your consideration 
that they are well conceived. I have, 
however, only two question marks in my 
mind with respect to the sufficiency and 
the wisdom of the bill’s provisions. 

No. 1, I may name it, is the transfer 
of the disposal authority from the Na- 
tional Housing Administration to the 
Federal Works Administration. Not 
since 1942 has the Federal Works Aomine 
istration known what went on with re 
spect to the construction or the disposal 
of houses that were erected either in 
single units or in multiple units under 
the Lanham Act. They therefore have 
no machinery by which they might go 
to work, and time is of the essence when 
you contemplate the fact that these 
houses must all be disposed of on or 
before December 1948, and that is not so 
long away. 

I believe that governmentally, admin- 
istratively, and logically, the authority 
and the responsibility for the disposal 
of these houses should remain in the 
National Housing Administration. It 
is true that that would contemplate ap- 
praisals by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and of course they are con- 
trolled by the provisions in this bill as 
to those appraisals, which seem to me to 
be well conceived and well ordered, so 
that the Federal Housing Administration 
must do the appraising, to which nobody 
offers an objection. The Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority is already engaged 
in it, but having been interrupted by the 
resolution, and I think properly so, are 
acquainted with every bit of property 
that would come under the purview of 
this act. I believe that ought to remain 
where it is, and that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky 
ought to prevail. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the benefit of 
hearing the remarks of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency when this question first 
came to the floor a couple of hours ago. 
I have since examined the report and 
the bill. It seems to me this is a very 
simple question, that we ought not to 
have a great deal of difficulty with. Cer- 
tainly it presents no difficulty to any 
member of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Government Corporations, 
The members of that committee had the 
interesting and enlightening experience 
of having before them for several long, 
hot days in the subbasement of this Cap- 
itol a group of representatives of FPHA. 
Having had its records before us as well 
as the administrative history of that 
agency, we can have very little doubt 
as to the wisdom and necessity of this 
bill. It is perfectly apparent on the 
record, as the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan pointed out, that this 
agency has completely failed, for what- 
every reason is unimportant, to carry out 
the intention of the Congress, which was 
to dispose of this housing rapidly so 
that it might be put to the best possible 
use. In view of such failure, it is cer- 
tainly proper to transfer that duty to 
another agency that is more capable, and 
will be more likely to carry out the con- 
gressional purpose. The FPHA has indi- 
cated such a degree of incompetence and 
has presented to our subcommittee such 
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a picture of confusion worse confounded 
that it is not surprising that the hous- 
ing has not been moving as intended. 
I think Congress has shown patience in 
not acting sooner. I think this amend- 
ment should be defeated and the bill 
should be passed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, last year the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations having juris- 
diction of Government Corporations by 
unanimous request caused an investiga- 
tion to be made of all the Federal Hous- 
ing projects under FPHA, and a report 
was submitted to the committee early 
this year: 

The report is the result of a 6 months’ 
investigation headed by Robert E. Lee, who 
was loaned to the committee by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

High-lighting the report's conclusions was 
the startling fact that more than 31 percent 
of all tenants of public housing were totally 
ineligible for such public assistance, yet the 
FPHA had taken virtually no action to rectify 
this situation. 

The FPHA also failed to dispose of war- 
time housing and has instead inaugurated a 
socialized scheme of disposition to mutual 
organizations which completely ignore any 
veterans’ preference, unless the veteran was 
already an occupant, according to the report. 
As the result of these findings, it was neces- 
sary for the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the House to bring out legislation 
which has already been introduced and about 
to come to the floor, which will give the 
veterans preference for purchase as well as 
rental. 

In addition the FPHA has adopted a policy 
providing that local authorities build up un- 
reasonable cash reserves at the expense of 
the Federal subsidy for alleged vacancy and 
collection losses and other contingencies that 
may or may not materialize. This amount 
approximates $40,000,000. 

Under the United States Housing Act, for 
every dwelling unit built there should be 
one slum dwelling unit eliminated. This 
has been almost completely ignored, and the 
slums have continued to develop and grow, 
the report says. 

In the face of the terrific housing shortage 
in the United States, 8,110 new prefabricated 
housing units were sold to France by the 
FPHA. This was early in January 1946, just 
at a time when veterans were returning by 
the millions and were desperately in need 
of houses. 

Storerooms of FPHA were found to be re- 
plete with propaganda material to influence 
passage of public housing legislation. This 
despite the fact that section 201 of title 18, 
United States Code, specifically provides crim- 
inal penalties for the use of appropriated 
funds to influence legislation. 

The FPHA records were in such “atrocious 
condition” that a nationally known account- 
ing firm (Price, Waterhouse & Co.) were re- 
tained by the General Accounting Office to 
make an audit, declined to do so after in- 
specting the books on the ground that the 
fiscal facts could not be ascertained from 
their records. One of the FPHA auditors, in 
describing the condition of the records, said: 

“A great many deficiencies existed in ac- 
counts for all programs which were not being 
corrected because of improper staffing. Post- 
ings for current fiscal year have been very 
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incomplete, and in many instances are 80 
inadequate that the accounts failed to con- 
vey proper meaning the lack of 
adequate fund controls has been the cause 
of a large number of errors and is, in the 
opinion of the auditors, responsible for the 
lack of internal control of rental-office fiscal 
activity. 


If every Member of the House could 
read this full report, the bill now being 
considered would be unanimously 
adopted as written by the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] has 
expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. SPENCE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Spence) there 
were—ayes 63, noes 144. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TRANSFER OF WAR HOUSING TO FEDERAL WORKS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 3. (a) The functions of the National 
Housing Administrator anc of the National 
Housing Agency with respect to war housing 
are hereby transferred to the Administrator. 

(b) There are hereby transferred to the 
Administrator, to be used or held in connec- 
tion with the exercise of the functions trans- 
ferred by this section, (1) the records and 
property used or held on the date of the en- 
actment of this act in connection with such 
functions, and (2) so much of the unex- 
pended balances of appropriations, alloca- 
tions, or other funds available for use by the 
National Housing Administrator or the Na- 
tional Housing Agency in the exercise of such 
functions as the Director of the Budget shall 
determine. 


SALE OF WAR HOUSING 


Sec. 4. (a) All war housing (except mort- 
gages, liens, or other interests as security) 
transferred to the Administrator by section 
3 shall, subject to the provisions of this 
act, be sold for cash as expeditiously as 
possible and not later than December 31, 
1948, Wherever practicable each dwelling in 
a war housing project shall be offered for 
sale separately from other dwellings in such 
project. Any mortgage, lien, or other in- 
terest as security transferred to the Admin- 
istrator by section 3 or acquired by him 
under this act pursuant to a contract en- 
tered into prior to February 26, 1947, may, 
subject to the provisions of this section, be 
sold for cash. 

(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, the price to be paid 
for war housing sold under this act shall 
be a price not less than the reasonable value 
thereof at the time of the offer for sale as 
determined by appraisal made by an appraiser 
or appraisers designated by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator. 

(2) The price to be paid for any mortgage, 
lien, or other interest as security sold under 
this section shall be a price not less than the 
unpaid principal (plus accrued interest 
thereon) of the obligation with respect to 
which the mortgage, lien, or other interest 
as security is held. 

(c) Except as provided in subsections (a) 
and (b), the sale of war housing under this 
act shall be with or without warranty and 
upon such other terms and conditions as 
the Administrator deems proper. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. -Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of Flor- 
ida: On page 4, line 3, after 1948“ in line 
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8, strike out the period, substitute a semi- 
colon, and insert “Provided, That any vet- 
eran holding a terminal-leave-pay bond shall 
be permitted to use said bond as a cash 
payment on the purchase price of any dwell- 
ing in the war-housing project purchased by 
said veteran, and said Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to accept said ter- 
minal-leave bond as cash payment at its full 
face value, plus all accrued interest.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I spoke on this amendment a few 
moments ago, but inasmuch as just a 
few Members were present then I am 
going to repeat to some extent what I 
said. 

I am offering this amendment to pro- 
vide that a veteran who holds a terminal- 
leave-pay bond, who wants to buy one 
of these units in a housing project can 
use this bond as a part payment. As 
was said by the fine chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the only thing we have given to the 
veteran so far is a priority. We have 
given him a priority, but unless they 
have something to carry out that prior- 
ity the gift that the Congress has made 
them amounts to nothing. 

I am glad to say to the membership of 
this House that before I prepared this 
amendment I asked the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan, chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, if he had any objection to it, and 
Iam glad to say that he did not. 

The proviso, as I say, is merely that 
the Administrator is authorized and di- 
rected to accept terminal leave pay bonds 
as part of the cash payment. 

That does not affect anything so far 
as the Treasury is concerned. The bonds 
are not payable until maturity, but the 
Administrator is just taking property 
that is real and transferring it to prop- 
erty which is personal. 

I do not see how any Member of the 
House who wants to show any interest 
at all in helping the veterans can object 
to this amendment. This gives him 
something real instead of just a priority. 
I do not believe any Member will object 
to the amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very impor- 
tant amendment. Certainly the amend- 
ment is predicated upon justice. I do 
not know of any amendment in a long 
while that has appealed to me so much. 
Let me read it: 

Provided, That any veteran holding a ter- 
minal-leave-pay bond shall be permitted to 
use such bond as cash payment. 


That means a part of the cash pay- 
ment. It seems to me this is an excellent 
way to accomplish several desirable ob- 
jectives. If the veteran is to buy a home 
from the Government, certainly the Gov- 
ernment ought to permit him to use his 
terminal-leave-pay bond. That is some- 
thing of real benefit to the veteran, for 
it enables him to get a home. It may 
be the one thing that will enable him 
to get a home, with other cash, He 
may not have sufficient cash to make 
the complete down payment. This ter- 
minal leave pay bond might supply the 
difference. 

Permitting the use of terminal-leave- 
pay bonds in this manner carries out sev- 
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eral objectives and at the same time dis- 
charges an outstanding obligation of the 
Government. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. I understand there is no 
objection to this amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then I shall be 
very glad to yield the floor. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a question in 
my mind as to the germaneness of 
this amendment; furthermore, I doubt 
whether or not we can make these bonds 
negotiable in view of the fact that the 
basic act makes them nonnegotiable. If 
this amendment is adopted and it is pos- 
sible for the veteran to apply the value 
of his bond to the rurchase of a home, 
I think we are discriminating against the 
majority of the veterans of World War II 
who hold bonds and who are awaiting 
the necessary congressional action to 
make these bonds negotiable for all pur- 
poses. In the near future the House 
Committee on the Armed Services will 
give consideration to the necessary 
amendments that will provide the vet- 
erans of World War IT who hold ter- 
minal leave bonds the privilege of cash- 
ing them at face value or holding them 
until maturity. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. This would be the same 
method of cashing them, by applying 
them as a cash payment on the pur- 
chase of a home. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Yes; but it is dis- 
criminatory in that it applies to one class 
of veterans, those who wish to purchase 
ahome. The rest of the veterans would 
have to continue holding their bonds. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida, 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Does the 
gentleman consider there is discrimina- 
tion because these bonds may be used 
as payment for national life insurance? 
Is that discrimination? They can use 
. them at the present time to pay their 
insurance. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. There is 
a very decided difference between the na- 
tional life insurance premiums being paid 
by these bonds and applying them on a 
very limited number of houses. In my 
community there will be approximately 
119 houses made available for sale under 
this act. Who is going to select the 119 
veterans who are going to be put in that 
preferred position of now having their 
bonds paid in cash with interest that is 
not due for 3 or 4 years? I agree 
wholeheartedly with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. Let us deal with this 
thing in a proper way by making these 
bonds payable in cash at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Who is going 
to select them when they come in and are 
paid on a cash basis? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Every 
one of them are paid in cash. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, the 
question before us is of such importance 
that it should only be considered after the 
House Committee on Armed Services has 
had an opportunity to perfect a bill to 
make possible the cashing of these bonds. 
Let us not make the mistake of hasty and 
inconsiderate action that will benefit only 
a handful of veterans. Let us do the job 
right in fairness to the several millions of 
veterans who hold terminal-leave bonds. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the defeat of 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. If it is right for the 
terminal leave bonds to be made available 
for housing necessities, is it not also right 
that they be made available for other 
necessities of life that the veterans have 
to provide for? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. I 
am in favor of giving the veterans the 
right to cash their terminal leave bonds, 
but I believe the necessary legislation 
should be brought to this floor and due 
consideration given to it so that every 
veteran will be able to cash those bonds 
and not just those who may purchase 
real estate. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Has the gentleman 
signed the discharge petition to bring 
this bill to cash terminal leave bonds to 
the floor? Has the gentleman signed that 
to bring it on the floor? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I happen to be a 
member of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services that will con- 
sider legislation on the subject very 
shortly. In my opinion it is unnecessary 
to circulate a discharge petition in be- 
half of legislation to cash terminal leave 
bonds. I have introduced H. R. 2 to pro- 
vide for cashing terminal leave bonds and 
would have circulated a discharge peti- 
tion myself if I had any doubt that the 
legislation Would not be considered dur- 
ing this session of Congress. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It can be considered 
right away if the gentleman will sign it 
and get some of his friends to sign that 
petition. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. If this amendment is 
adopted, those veterans who want to use 
the certificates for that purpose may use 
them. That would not discriminate 
against them. Why could not that be 
done pending the bringing out of the bill 
which would pay them in cash that the 
gentleman from Florida has been work- 
ing on? I do not see how it would be a 
discrimination against anybody. It would 
give relief to that many. Does the gen- 
tleman agree with that? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 


this amendment and all amendments do 


now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the gentleman 
from Mississippi would like to have 5 
minutes and I hope the gentleman will 
permit him to consume that much time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 6 minutes, to be equally divided 
between the gentleman who are on their 
feet and any member of the committee 
who may be opposed to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? : 

There was no objection. 

The . The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] is 
recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, since 
I have been a Member of Congress, I 
have watched it treat veterans as if they 
did not have enough sense to know what 
to do with their own money. I want to 
remind the Congress that the veterans 
of our country are grown men. I think 
that certainly we should recognize the 
fact that they have sense enough to know 
what to do with their own money. For 
that reason I think we ought to go ahead 
and allow them to cash these bonds. 

I was somewhat surprised at my good 
friend from Pennsylvania when he stood 
up here and spoke against allowing vet- 
erans to use their terminal leave bonds as 
a part payment on a home. I am sur- 
prised. He has always been a friend of 
the veterans, so I am sure he is possibly 
a little misled on this subject, because 
he says he wants them to be given the 
right to cash those bonds, but is against 
thisamendment. Certainly this amend- 
ment would be a step in the right direc- 
tion. It is his party that says that the 
boys cannot cash them; it is not our 
party. The bill is in a Republican com- 
mittee of a Republican Congress. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. If my memory 
serves me correctly, I was not here then, 
I was in the service, but during the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress the gentleman’s 
party was in control of this House, and 
they were the ones that passed the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the gentleman will 
let me reply to that. I will tell him 
that I was not here either. I was in a 
service hospital. 

Mr. ANGELL. The gentleman's party 
held it up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, whether my 
party held it up or not, the Republican 
Party is in power now, and you have the 
power to cash them. Two wrongs do not 
make a right. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi if it is not a fact that 
there is a discharge petition on the 
Clerk’s desk, which would relieve the 
committee from considering the bill to 
cash terminal leave bonds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand this 
Republican-controlled committee re- 
fused to bring this bill out on the floor. 
So, as a last resort, the author of the bill 
placed a petition on the Speaker’s desk 
and it is up there now. If you really 
want to pay these bonds, sign this peti- 
tion in order to bring it up. You ought 
to give these boys a right to cash these 
bonds. There are very few Members, to 
my left, if any, who have signed that 
petition. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I think I might be able 
to throw some light on this matter. 
When the question was up last year 
whether they should be paid in cash or 
be paid in bonds I was a member of 
the conference committee. The House 
voted to pay in cash. We sat in con- 
ference for a number of days and finally, 
word came from the White House that 
the bill would not be signed unless they 
took the bonds and therefore we took the 
bonds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was not here then. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, I hope 
that they will not make this a party issue. 
It is the interest of the veteran that I 
am concerned with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, i move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly do not want 
to get involved in a partisan argument. 
The last thing in the world I want to do 
is to get into an argument with my dis- 
tinguished friend the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. C-..airman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I think we are both 
in accord on cashing these bonds. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I am in 
accord on that point, and I believe the 
bonds should be cashed at the earliest 
possible moment. I have confidence in 
the leadership of my party that the mat- 
ter will be considered in due time and by 
the proper committee. I am not going 
to be jockeyed into signing a discharge 
petition, but I say, when we deal with it, 
let us deal with it for all veterans and not 
a mere handful. It will be a compara- 
tively small number that can use their 
bonds to get these houses that are going 
to be offered for sale on the market. If 
you want to do that, if you want to make 
these bonds payable for the purchase of 
a house, let us require the FHA to accept 
these terminal-leave bonds in payment 
for the purchase of any other real estate, 
not require any cash at all, and the 
mortgage to be insured by FHA. I could 
go along with that, but I cannot go along 
with an amendment the benefits of which 
will be limited to a few veterans. In my 
community, out of 1,400 veterans there 
will be 119 that will have a chance to buy 
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a home now. In some communities a 
few hundred miles away, with no war 
housing whatsoever, such veterans will 
not have an opportunity to buy them. I 
think the proper committee of the House 
should continue its hearings on the ques- 
tion of cashing the terminal leave 
bonds and thereby reach the objective 
that the gentleman from Florida so earn- 
estly desires, the payment of the bonds 
at the earliest possible moment. 

I urge, for that reason and that reason 
alone, that the amendment be defeated 
and that we deal with the subject matter 
at the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. ROGERS]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 100, noes 123. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WOLCOTT 
and Mr. Rocers of Florida. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
100, noes 137, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAINS: 

On page 4, immediately following section 
4, add the following new section: 

“Transfer of war housing to the War or 
Navy Department. 

“Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this act or any other provision of law, the 
Administrator may in his discretion upon the 
request of the Secretaries of War or Navy 
transfer to the jurisdiction of the War or 
Navy Department any war housing that may 
be considered to be permanently useful to 
the Army or Navy.” 

Renumber sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, as 
sections 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, respectively. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BENDER, Chairman o7 the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3492) to provide for the expedi- 
tious disposition of certain war housing, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


SUPPORT PRICE ON WOOL—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. HOPE submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill S. 814, an 
act to provide support for wool, and for 
other purposes, for printing, under the 
rule. 


Mr. Chair- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
have spoken on the bill H. R. 3492 may 
have five legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection, 
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REPORT ON H. R. 3769 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on ‘the Judiciary may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
H. R. 3769. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? : 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GAVIN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcóRD in two instances and to include 
two editorials. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
granted permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a speech he 
recently made. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include certain 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. SPRINGER asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
Indianapolis Times. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California (at the 
request of Mr. DonDERO) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp with reference to 
the Mundt bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was 
granted permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp and include a statement 
made before the Subcommittee on Re- 
tirement Legislation of the Civil Service 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives regarding the report of the actu- 
aries of the Civil Service Commission 
retirement and disability fund. 

Mr, HAND asked and was granted pér- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was granted permission to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he made today in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and include a reso- 
lution adopted by the common council 
of the city of Manitowac. 

Mr. ARNOLD asked and was granted 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. POTTS asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 

Mr. LODGE asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was granted 
permission.to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a recent public state- 
ment by Secretary of State Marshall on 
the importance of the student exchange 
program. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include the 
address made by President Truman at 
Ottawa, Canada, on yesterday. 

Mr. BLATNIK asked and was granted 

permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 
. Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana (at the 
request of Mr. CARROLL) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial, 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made earlier today and 
include two schedules showing the 
States wherein the Lanham permanents 
are located, and a statement showing 
projects requested by community or 
low-rent transfer based on central office 
approval of Form 1279. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, for Fri- 
day, June 13, on account of illness of 
mother. 

To Mr. Jounson of California, for Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Monday, June 13, 
14, and 16, 1947, on account of sickness 
of mother. 

To Mr. Lang, for June 13, 1947, on ac- 
count of attendance at the funeral of 
ex-Senator David I. Walsh. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, June 
13, 1947, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


782. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to permit certain expenditures, 
and for other purposes; to the committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

783. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the leasing of salmon trap 
sites in Alaskan coastal waters and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

784. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting report of a proposed 
transfer to the American Naval Cadets of 
naval equipment; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 3792. A bill to provide for 
emergency flood-control work made necessary 
by recent floods, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 563). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 94. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the investigation authorized by House Reso- 
lution 93; without amendment (Rept. No. 
572). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 163. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the conduct of 
the investigation continued by House Reso- 
lution 153; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
673). Referred to the House Calendar, 
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Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 228. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the investigation and study authorized by 
House Resolution 195; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 574). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 


ministration. House Resolution 177. Reso- 
lution providing for the expenses incurred by 
House Resolution 176; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 575). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. LeCOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 185. Reso- 
lution relative to the expenses of conducting 
the studies and investigations with respect 
to the activities of the Department of State 
relative to personnel and efficiency and econ- 
omy of its operations; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 576). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Senate Joint Resolution 69. 
Joint resolution to prepare a revised edition 
of the Annotated Constitution of the United 
States of America as published in 1938 as 
Senate Document 232 of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress; without amendment (Rept. No. 
577). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 233. Reso- 
lution for the relief of Pearl Cox; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 578). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 245. Reso- 
lution authorizing the printing of additional 
copies of House Report No. 510, current Con- 
gress, being the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 3020) entitled “Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947“; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 579). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. House 
Concurrent Resolution 51. Concurrent reso- 
lution against adoption of Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 of May 27, 1947; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 580). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 2955. A bill authorizing and 
directing the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings to determine the fair market value of 
the Fidelity Building in Kansas City, Mo., to 
receive bids for the purchase thereof, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 581). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 3219. A bill to authorize the 
Federal Works Administrator or officials of the 
Federal Works Agency duly authorized by him 
to appoint special policemen for duty upon 
Federal property under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Works Agency, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 582). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 3146. A bill to amend section 
3 of the Flood Control Act approved August 
28, 1937, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 583). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. REED of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 3769. A bill to provide that 
membership in the National Guard shall not 
disqualify a person from serving as a part- 
time referee in bankruptcy; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 585). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SPRINGER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 317. An act for the relief of 
Robert B. Jones; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 564). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, SPRINGER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 470. An act for the relief of 
John H. Gradwell; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 565). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 514. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Sylvia De Cicco; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 566). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr, SPRINGER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 561. An act for the relief of 
Robert C. Birkes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 567). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, SPRINGER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 824. An act for the relief of 
Marion O. Cassady; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 568). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 882. An act for the relief of A, A. 
Pelletier and P. C. Silk; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 669). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 710. A bill for the re- 
lief of Fritz Hallquist; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 570). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 718. A bill for the re- 
lief of Clarence J. Wilson and Margaret J. 
Wilson; with an amendment (Rept. No. 571). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 


PUBLIC BILLS’AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 3807. A bill to provide for the opera- 
tion of the recreational facilities within the 
Catoctin recreational demonstration area, 
near Thurmont, Md., by the Secretary of the 
Interior through the National Park Service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. HEDRICK: 

H. R. 3808. A bill to make inapplicable to 
future actions and proceedings section 200 
(1) and (2) of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940, relating to default judg- 
ments; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. R. 3809. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of subsistence allowances to members 
of the armed forces who were held captive by 
the enemy during World War II; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 3810. A bill to amend section 522 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to clarify the 
procedure in ascertaining the value of foreign 
currency for customs purposes where there 
are dual or multiple exchange rates, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 381 . A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General and his assistants and United States 
district attorneys and their assistants to act 
as notaries public; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 3812. A bill to promote equitable per- 
sonnel practices in the Federal Government 
by the establishment of a Federal Appeal 
Board, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
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By Mr. REES: 

H. R. 3813. A bill to provide for removal 
from, and the prevention of appointment to, 
offices or positions in the executive branch 
of the Government of persons who are found 
to be disloyal to the United States; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 


H. R. 3814. A bill to provide for the estab- ` 


lishment of a veterans’ hospital for Negro 
veterans at the birthplace of Booker T. Wash- 
ington in Franklin County, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 3815. A bill to provide Federal aid to 
the States for the construction of armories 
and similar training facilities for the Na- 
tional Guard and Naval Militia; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 3816. A bill providing for a District 
of Columbia Sales and Compensating Use 
Tax Act of 1947; to the Committee cn the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PLOESER: 

H. R. 3817. A bill authorizing the trans- 
fer of certair real property for wildlife and 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 3818. A bill to amend the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act with respect to 
rates of tax on employers and employees, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 3819. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the construction of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
‘flood control, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved December 22, 1944, with respect to the 
Clark Hill Reservoir on the Savannah River 
in South Carolina and Georgia; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GILLIE: 

H. J. Res. 216. Joint resolution to provide 
for designation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at Fort Wayne, Ind., as the 
Thomas Lau Suedhoff Memorial Hospital; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. Res. 244. Resolution tor the initiation 
of investigations looking to the provision of 
additional water for southern California and 
the Colorado River Basin, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Lands. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nebraska, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to ratify a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to terms of office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H. R. 3820. A bill for the relief of Leo Gott- 

lieb; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 3821. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent 
for certain lands and for the minerals there- 
in; to the Committee on Public Lands. 


By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 3822. A bill for the relief of Howard 
S. Lawson; Winifred G. Lawson, his wife; 
Walter P. Lawson; and Nita R. Lawson, his 
wife; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H. R. 3823. A bill for the relief of Domingo 
Ozamis Ormaechea; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WEICHEL: 
H. R. 3824. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Cletus E. Todd (formerly Laura Estelle 
Ritter); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions . 


and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

627. By Mr. CANNON: Petition signed by 
305 citizens of Albion, Nebr., protesting the 
elimination of Federal cooperation in the 
farm-conservation program; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

628. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Maryland State and District of Columbia Fed- 
eration of Labor, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to request for 
veto of Taft-Hartley bill; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

629. Also, petition of the membership of 
the Stuart Townsend Club, No. 1, Stuart, Fla., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to enactment of a uniform 
national insurance program; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

630. Also, petition of Mrs. Albina Bibeau 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

631. Also, petition of Mr. Wilbert B. Scott, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to endorsement of the Townsend plan, 
H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. : 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, JUNE 13, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


God of our fathers, in whose name 
this Republic was born, we pray that by 
Thy help we may be worthy to receive 
Thy blessings upon our labors. 

In the troubled and uneasy travail 
before the birth of lasting peace, when 
men have made deceit a habit, lying an 
art, and cruelty a science, help us to 
show the moral superiority of the way of 
life we cherish. Here may men see truth 
upheld, honesty loved, and kindness 
practiced. In our dealings with each 
other, may we be gentle, understanding, 
and kind, with our tempers under con- 
trol. In our dealings with other na- 
tions, may we be firm without obstinacy, 
generous without extravagance, and 
right without compromise. We do not 
pray that other nations may love us, 
but that they may know that we stand 
for what is right, unafraid, with the 
courage of our convictions. 

May our private lives and our public 
actions be consistent with our prayers. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHITE, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
June 12, 1947, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 69) to pre- 
pare a revised edition of the Annotated 
Constitution of the United States of 
America as published in 1938 as Senate 
Document 232 of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 959. An act to amend section 3179 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code; 

H. R. 3791. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3792. An act to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration of the Judiciary 
Committee be permitted to sit during 
today’s session of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. WHITE. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce may be 
permitted to sit during this afternoon’s 
session of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DONNELL], I ask unanimous 
consent that the subcommittee of which 
he is the chairman, of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, may be per- 
mitted to sit today during the session of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the order is made. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
STON] is recognized. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Thirty-eight Senators are accounted for. 
A quorum is not present. The clerk will 
call the names of the absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators. 

The roll call disclosed the presence of 
the following Senators: 


With- 


Aiken Buck Connally 
1 Bushfield Cooper 
Barkley Butler Cordon 
Brewster Byrd Donnell 
Bricker Cain Downey 
Bridges Capper Dwo: 
Brooks Chavez Ecton 


Ellender McCarran Robertson, Va. 
Ferguson McCarthy Robertson, Wyo. 
Fulbright McCiellan Russell 
George McFarland Saltonstall 
Gurney McGrath Smith 

Hatch McKellar Sparkman 
Hawkes McMahon Stewart 
Hayden Magnuson Taft 
Hickenlooper Malone Taylor 

Hill Martin Thomas, Okla. 
Hoey Maybank Thye 

Holland in Tobey 

Jenner Moore Tydings 
Johnson, Colo. Morse Umstead 
Johnston, S.C. Murray Vandenberg 
Kem Myers Wherry 
Kilgore O'Conor White 
Knowland O'Mahoney Wiley 

Langer Pepper Wiliams 
Lodge Reed Wilson 

Lucas Revercomb Young 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. BALD- 
win], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from New York 
LMr. Ives], and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watkins] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont 
FLANDERS] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr, 
O’DaniEL] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Senator from New York [Mr, 
Wacner] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-four Senators havirg responded 
to their names, a quorum is present. 
The Senator from South Carolina has 
the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
TRANSFER BY NAVY DEPARTMENT OF A CABIN 

CRUISER TO AMERICAN NAVAL CADETS, INC., 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
American Naval Cadets, a nonprofit organi- 
zation incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, Plainfield, N. J., had re- 
quested the transfer of a small cabin cruiser 
for use by that organization for ,training 
personnel in seamanship, boat handling, and 
related subjects; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


Report OF INVESTIGATION OF Copy DAM AND 
POWER PLANT, WYOMING 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report and 
findings on an investigation of the Cody 
Dam and power plant, Wyoming (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Public Lands, 


(Mr. 
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LEASING OF SALMON TRAP SITES IN ALASKAN 
COASTAL WATERS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to authorize the leasing of salmon 
trap sites in Alaskan coastal waters, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


PETITIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Florida, praying for 
the enactment of the so-called Town- 
send plan to provide old-age assistance, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT—RESO- 
LUTION OF COMMON COUNCIL OF MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., relating to the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project will provide vast quan- 
tities of low-cost hydroelectric power, will 
extend the benefits of direct ocean trans- 
portation to the city of Milwaukee, the State 
of Wisconsin, and the entire Great Lakes 
area; will permit Milwaukee industries to 
import raw materials at low cost and, by 
utilizing direct ocean service, to expand 
greatly their foreign trade and to reach new 
foreign markets, and in general will enhance 
the economic prosperity and well-being of 
the Great Lakes area and the entire Nation; 
and 

Whereas the recent world confict has dem- 
onstrated the absolute necessity of the St. 
Lawrence seaway for the national defense 
and the military security of this Nation by 
providing a safe and landlocked basin for 
national defense industries, for storage of 
strategic materials and for construction of 
naval and merchant vessels; and 

Whereas the agricultural and industrial 
resources of the Great Lakes area could have 
been more effectively employed had the St. 
Lawrence seaway project been completed and 
available for use at the outbreak of the late 
hostilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That we urge all Sena- 
tors and Representatives from Wisconsin to 
lend their best efforts to assure the construc- 
tion of the seaway at as early a date as 
Possible to permit expanded foreign trade 
and to insure the national defense; further 

Resolved, That we hereby reaffirm the un- 
alterable belief of the city of Milwaukee and 
its citizens in the merits of this great proj- 
ect which holds vast potentialities for the 
future welfare and prosperity of the city of 
Milwaukee, the State of Wisconsin, and the 
Nation at large; further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States and to Senators and Representatives 
from the State of Wisconsin. 


TRANSPORTATION RATES AND SERVICES 
DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the Mid- 
west Conference of State Utilities Com- 
missions held their first conference at 
St. Paul, Minn., on May 9, 1947. 
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The conference adopted a resolution 
in recognition of the value to agriculture 
of the work of the Transportation Rate 
and Service Division of the Marketing 
Facilities Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent to present 
for appropriate reference and to have 
inserted in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks the conference resolution. 

I may add that there is no issue on ap- 
propriations here. The Transportation 
Rates and Services Division has a very 
commendable record which is well recog- 
nized. To carry on their activities, they 
requested $138,000 in appropriations. 
This has been approved by the Budget 
Bureau and the House Appropriations 
Committee, It is interesting to know 
that the total measurable savings to agri- 
cultural producers because of the service 
of this agency from 1939 through June 
30, 1946, has been $'761,684,673. This is 
a $2,000 saving to the farmer for every 
dollar that was spent on appropriations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE FIRST CONFERENCE 

OF THE MIDWEST CONFERENCE OF STATE 

UTILITIES COMMISSIONS, HELD AT ST. PAUL, 

MINN., MAY ®, 1947 

Whereas the Midwest Conference of State 
Utiilties Commissions composed of the State 
regulatory bodies of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, and Missouri, meeting in executive 
session at St. Paul, Minn., on May 9, 1947, 
recognized the value of the work of the 
Transportation Rates and Services Division, 
Marketing Facilities Branch of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, to agricul- 
ture of this country; be it therefore 

Resolved, That this conference go on rec- 
ord urging that sufficient and ample funds be 
appropriated by the Congress of the United 
States to carry on the work of the Trans- 
portation Rates and Services Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
which has been so helpful to the agricultural 
interests of this Nation in numerous pro- 
ceedings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Evegrerr N. Dirksen, ` 
chairman, subcommittee, Appropriations 
Committee, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and to the congressional dele- 
gations from the States above mentioned. 


SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Don Evertson, of 
Melvern, Kans., in which he expresses the 
strong opposition of a group of Osage 
County, Kans., farmers to the proposed 
cut in the appropriations for the Agri- 
cultural Department. I ask unanimous 
consent to present Mr. Evertson’s letter, 
and request that it be appropriately re- 
ferred and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
received, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JUNE 10, 1947. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: A meeting of farmers of Osage 
County, Kans., was held in Lyndon, Kans., 
Monday, June 9, 1947, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the appropriation of funds, by Con- 
gress, for the Department of Agriculture pro- 
grams for the 1948 fiscal year. 
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Our p and interest is that of public 
welfare and future security of the Nation, 
and just consideration of private businesses 
established to assist in carrying out certain 
governmental programs, such as the soil con- 
servation program. 

The 1947 Congress authorized the Depart- 
mene of Agriculture to administer a soil 
conservation program for the 1947 calendar 
year, but the present Congress has failed, to 
date, to make sufiicient appropriations to 
take care of the obligations to the farmers 
under such programs. 

We, as citizens and taxpayers, are expected 
to fulfill our obligations, and we expect our 
Congress to do the same. < 

Congress is charged with the responsibility 
of caring for the general welfare of the Na- 
tion, both present and future. Though we 
farmers are directly responsible for the pro- 


duction of food for the Nation, it is the’ 


responsibility of all groups to assist in the 
preservation of the soil, And such preserva- 
tion must be made if our Nation is to main- 
tain its high agricultural standing. This 
being true, what is to be gained in discon- 
tinuing the soil-conservation practices offered 
through the PMA and the soil-conservation 
service? Where is the economy in quitting 
a job well started, when it will only have to 
be started over again, for certainly such soil 
building practices will have to be continued 
if our Nation's agriculture is to survive. 

On the fertility of our soil depends the 
prosperity of our Nation. 

Believing this, we have resolved to request 
that funds be made available for the 1948 
fiscal year for the following programs: 

1, Three hundred million dollars for AAA. 

2. One hundred and forty-eight million dol- 
lars authorized under section 32 of the 1935 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

8. Funds equal to that requested by the 
President for the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. 

4. Funds equal to that requested by the 
President for the REA. This program, a self- 
liquidating agency, largely, and not tax sup- 


5. Funds equal to that requested by the 
President for the agricultural price-support 
and commodity-loan programs. 

6. Funds equal to that requested by the 
President for the Soil Conservation Service. 

7. Funds equal to that requested by the 
President for the school-lunch program. 

Being empowered by all farmers at the 
meeting to inform you of our sentiment on 
this matter. and requesting that you as our 

Representative in Congress to do all in your 
power, to see that these funds are appro- 
priated which will permit the Department of 
Agriculture to carry on a well-balanced pro- 
gram in the interest of national welfare, I 
send you this letter and remain, 

DON EVERTSON, 
Chairman of Meeting. 


CONTINUATION OF REA PROJECTS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received from J. Herman Salley, presi- 
dent of the Western Kansas Develop- 
ment Association, Garden City, Kans., a 
telegram embodying a resolution adopted 
by that association urging adequate ap- 
propriations for the continuance of the 
present REA projects and the advance- 
ment of new projects. I ask unanimous 
consent to present the telegram and re- 
quest that it be appropriately referred 
and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was received, referred to.the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

GARDEN Crry, KANS., June 10, 1947. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The directors of the Western Kansas De- 
velopment Association, representing the 46 
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western counties of Kansas, in executive ses- 
sion on June 9, 1947, passed unanimously the 
following resolution: Be it 
Resolved, That the Western Kansas De- 

velopment Association favors adequate ap- 
propriations for the continuance of the pres- 
ent REA projects and the advancement of 
new projects, both line construction and 
power units wherever needed. 

WESTERN KANSAS DEVELOPMENT 

ASSOCIATION, 
J. HERMAN SALLEY, President. 


PROTEST AGAINST REDUCTION IN AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAM 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
reference to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and to have printed in the 
Record a letter which I have received 
from a citizen of my State of Wyoming, 
together with a clipping of a news story 
and an advertisement from the Goshen 
County (Wyo.) News. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
together with a clipping of a news story 
vertisement, were received, referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Yopver, Wyo., May 27, 1947. 
Hon. JosEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
United States Senator from Wyoming, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to enlist your whole- 
hearted support in what farmers and 
ranchers of our community are saying about 
the Appropriations Committee recommenda- 
tion of a 32-percent cut in agricultural ap- 
propriations. It has been anticipated that 
the farm program would be about the same 
as in years past, that farmers could get 
some financial assistance to do some of the 
most essential parts of improvement needed 
on the farms. The things we could not do 
during the war period, and now that help 
and material has become available we are 
cut in the appropriation, when it should 
have been raised by the amount of the an- 
ticipated cut. Now this is not a fooling 
gesture, according to our sign-up this spring. 

We find that farmers want to do over 
200 percent of their earning allowance. This 
clearly shows that farmers have a vital need 
for a good farm program. Commitments 
have been made. The State handbook out- 
lining the farm program has been used for 
compliance. Alfalfa has been seeded, land- 
leveling has been done. All types of farm- 
ing has been done in compliance with rules 
and regulations of the farm program. 

Others who have made investments to do 
some of this work are facing ruin because 
of the Government's pledges to farmers which 
now seems to be in line of repudiation. 

Well, we just can't believe that any public 
figure can or will wantonly destroy some- 
thing which has been of such a tremendous 
benefit to the Nation during these turbulent 
times as our farm program has been. We 
are today drawing heavier on the resources 
of our soil than we ever have before through 
the better methods of farming, and we 
should do everything within our power to 
produce at a maximum rate at this time 
because of a world-wide shortage of food, 
and what have we or any nation? 

What can get the respect and cooperation 
of a hungry people better than food? Yes; 
we want to do our share as farmers, but 
agricultural conservation must be the pub- 
lic’s responsibility. There is no wa for farm- 
ers to keep up the fertility of the soil by just 
doing a good job of farming. The soil must 
have rest, and it must have some of the vital 
elements put back into it to keep it pro- 
ducing for an ever-increasing population. 
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The farmers, of course, are the biggest 
gamblers in the world. They plant the crops 
in the best of faith, hoping the elements 
will be kind to them—give us all the rain we 
need. O Lord, we pray, and don't let the 
grasshoppers and beetles eat us up. Yes; we 
want to do our best, but so many times do 
we sow but never reap—in times of pesti- 
lence, the expenses and taxes, too. That 
means the next season to catch up. Then 
we have hope of owning that farm some day, 
and all of this on a soil-depleting farm. 

Out of the terrible depression we had in 
agriculture in the thirties grew the agricul- 
tural conservation program. Sometimes it 
takes almost a national disaster before we 
are properly awakened and become sensible 
regarding our responsibilities. It is unfor- 
tunate that the cost of being adequately 
aroused is so great. 

We believe that all of our citizens enjoy- 
ing our high standards of living will agree 
that he has a share in preserving our na- 
tional heritage—our soil—and every citizen 
owes it to himself soundness in national 
welfare. 

We expect your very best effort in main- 
taining the best farm program as possible. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN H. HELZER, 
From the Goshen County News, Torrington, 
Wyo., of June 5, 1947] 


ACTION TAKEN AGAINST PROPOSED SLASH IN FUND 
FOR AG PROGRAM 


Goshen County’s share of the farm pro- 
gram as handled through the AAA office here 
is jeopardized by a bill now in Congress to 
slash the appropriation from $300,000,000 to 
one-half, it was pointed out before the cham- 
ber of commerce last Thursday night by R. E. 
MacLeod, Holly, sugar superintendent, and 
A. E. Olson. 

The organization then voted for a resolu- 
tion against the curtailment. Mr. MacLeod 
stated that it is not a political question and 
that agriculture supports this county and 
communities here. He contended that pres- 
ent commitments set up earlier in the year 
for 1947 should not be cut off from funds in 
midstream. He said $1,500,000 was handled 
through the local office last year to aid the 
farmers and stockmen. 

Mr. Olson said cutting funds would curtail 
farm acreages and food production. Any 
time you kick the props out from under farm- 
ing it will be felt by everyone, he declared. 


[From the Goshen County News, Torrington, 
Wyo., of June 5, 1947] 


ECONOMY, TRUE OR FALSE 


Businessman, professional man, laboring 
man, general public: Are you concerned re- 
garding present action of Congress in deal- 
ing a death blow to our farm program? 

Is this program of any value to you? 

Are you deriving any personal benefits? 

We, as farmers and ranchers, believe you 
do receive personal benefits. The entire 
economy of the Nation hinges on the pros- 
perity of the farm and ranch. Each depres- 
sion in the past was started by a collapse of 
farm prices. Through our present AAA farm 
program, with a guaranty of 90 percent of 
parity, farm prices cannot fall to a disastrous 
low level. Now what does this program and 
guaranty cost you as a taxpayer? Less than 
1 percent of the entire appropriation bill is 
earmarked for AAA. With that 1 percent 
you are assured of an abundance of food and 
fiber, an assurance that the soil will not be 
depleted, and a guaranty against a general 
pr’ ə collapse. 

Through the efforts of the program our 
ever normal granary was full when war was 
declared, a fact which no doubt shortened 
the war and saved many lives. 

Do you know that there is only 3 acres of 
farm land per capita in our Nation on which 
to grow our food and fiber? Can we afford 
to exploit this land? 
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During the war it was necessary to supply 
enormous quantities of food and it will be 
necessary for some time to come, which, of 
course, is a heavy drain on soil fertility. 

What can get the respect and cooperation 
of a hungry people better than food? Yes, 
we want to do our share as farmers, but 
agricultural conservation must be the pub- 
lie’s responsibility. To many people, it is 
still a new thought that land can wear out. 
Farmers have known it for as long as farm- 
ing has been practiced, but even they have 
not realized that the land need not wear 
out if it is properly managed. For the first 
time in the 300 years since settlement began, 
there is no more virgin land in our United 
States ready to plow or clear. The future 
security of the American people depends, 
henceforth, upon how wisely and how care- 
fully we use the land that we already have. 
But soil will wear out, and with terrible 
speed. It washes away and blows when it 
is stripped of its cover of plants. Once the 
plants are removed, erosion sets in and the 
best soil, on top, begins to wash downhill 
or blow away as dust. We have ruined or 
severely damaged 282,000,000 acres of land in 
this way, about 50,000,000 acres of crop- 
land alone having become too depleted for 
further cultivation. There is no way of 
counting the losses caused by erosion. But 
the total, in terms of duststorms, floods, 
ruined farms and ranches, bankruptcy, and 
diminished wildlife has been enormous. It 
is estimated that current damage by erosion 
of land, navigable streams and reservoirs, 
highways, buildings, and other improvements 
cost the American people about $840,000,000 
annually. z 

We have two large areas in Goshen County 
that were heavily populated at one time and 
now are almost useless as farm land, with 
nobody living in the area. That condition 
would not have existed had the AAA pro- 
gram been in force at that time. When and 
where will a similar condition reoccur? 

At a time when farm prices are at or near 
parity, farmers have money to maintain fer- 
tility; however, when farm prices are below 
parity they are forced to neglect soil fertility. 

After due consideration of the foregoing 
statements, is it possible that we can con- 
sider a program of the immense importance 
to all of us to be so easily disposed of as 
we see and hear by our daily news service? 

Is it possible that anyone can think that 
protection of our soil is but the concern of 
the farmer? 

If we have ruined and severely damaged 
282,000,000 acres of our good earth in the 
short time that we have been farming here, 
how long will it be before our descendants 
will be living in a second China, where popu- 
lation reduction is a necessity because of a 
lack of food? Many, many more questions 
like these could be asked, and yet we could 
receive but one answer, that we must, all of 
us, take an active part in the protection and 
conservation of our national heritage, our 
land and farms. 

We have made a good beginning through 
AAA but there can be no let-down from here 
on. As the population increases, our soil 
must increase production, and only by the 
most diligent care can we keep up with the 
requirements of the Nation’s food supply. 

As a member of the UNO we cannot dis- 
regard the demand of all if its members and 
their requirements, therefore a greater in- 
centive must be offered farmers to produce 
that which is needed most to effectuate the 
best relationship that we must have with 
the rest of the world. 

If you are interested in doing your share 
to protect our Nation’s heritage, our soil, 
write your Congressman and Senators today. 

(This ad paid for by farmers and ranchers 
of Goshen County.) 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

H. R. 1344. A bill to admit the American- 
owned ferry Crosline to American registry 
and to permit its use in coastwise trade; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 273). 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 468. A bill to amend section 115 of 
the Internal Revenue Code in respect of dis- 
tributions by personal holding companies; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 274); 

H. R. 2872. A bill to amend further sec- 
tion 4 of the Public Debt Act of 1941, as 
amended, and clarify its application, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 275); and 

H: J. Res. 210. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the release, free of estate and 
gift tax, of certain powers, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept, No. 276). 

By Mr. WHERRY, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H. R. 3123. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No, 278). 

By Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 1421. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 272). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

H. R. 651. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Rubert W. Alexander; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 277); and 

H. R. 925. A bill for the relief of Therese 
R. Cohen; without amendment (Rept. No. 
271). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: 

S. 263. A bill to provide for the carrying 
of mail on star routes, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 279). 

By Mr. CAIN, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

H. R. 3737. A bill to provide revenue for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 280). 

By Mr. ECTON, from the Committee on 
Public Lands: 

S. 483. A bill to relocate the boundaries 
and reduce the area of the Gila Federal rec- 
lamation project, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 281). 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 816. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 282). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 


time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. WILEY (by request) : 

8. 1436. A bill for the relief of Thomas D. 

Sherrard; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 1487. A bill to amend section 311 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, with respect 
to the shipment of distilled spirits and wines 
to Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin 
Islands; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. McMAHON (by request) : 

S. 1438. A bill for the relief of Gaetanina 
Lombardo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER (by request): 

S. 1439. A bill to revise the method of is- 
suing patents for public lands; 

S. 1440. A bill to repeal that portion of 
section 203 of title 2 of the Hawaiian Homes 
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Commission Act, 1920, as amended, as desig- 
nates the land herein described as available 
land within the meaning of that act, and to 
restore the land to its previous status under 
the control of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

S. 1441. A bill to prescribe the measure of 
damages on account of trespass upon, unlaw- 
ful use of, and unlawful enclosure of lands 
or resources owned or controlled by the 
United States; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 1442. A bill to amend sections 235 and 
327 of the Code of Laws for the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1443. A bill authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of Arthur Sonnenberg; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

S. 1444. A bill authorizing the sale without 
advertisement of national forest timber for 
use in the construction of homes for veterans 
of World War II: to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H. R. 959. An act to amend section 3179 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

H. R. 3791. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

H. R. 3792. Au act to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


SUPPORT FOR WOOL—PRINTING OF BILL 
SHOWING HOUSE AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate bill 814, 
a bill to provide support for wool, and for 
other purposes, be printed with amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives 
numbered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARTIN AT NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION OF YOUNG RE- 
PUBLICANS 
[Mr. JENNER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Rrecorp an address en- 

titled “Youth Shapes America’s Tomorrow,” 
delivered by Senator MARTIN at the National 

Convention of the Young Republicans at 

Milwaukee, Wis., on June 6, 1947, which ap- 

pears in the Appendix.] 


FLAG DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN- 
STON OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. SPARKMAN asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a Flag 
Day address delivered by Senator JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina at Eastern High School, 
Washington, D. C., on June 13, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


NATIONAL LABOR LEGISLATION—STATE- 
MENTS BY NATIONAL CATHOLIC WEL- 
FARE CONFERENCE AND SENATOR 
MURRAY 


Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record statements on 
national labor legislation, issued by the So- 
cial Action Department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, and by himself, to- 
gether with an article from the Washington 
Post of June 13, 1947, on the same subject, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 
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REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH—EDITORIAL FROM THE BUF- 
FALO NEWS 


. 

[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconn an editorial en- 
titled “A Sensible Way To Economize,” pub- 
lished in the Buffalo (N. Y.) News for:May 
10, 1947, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE MONTGOMERY 
(ALA.) ADVERTISER 


[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconp an editorial en- 
titled “Build the St. Lawrence Seaway,” from 
the Advertiser, of Montgomery, Ala., for May 
29, 1947, which appears in the Appendix.) 


DON’T SELL AMERICA SHORT—ARTICLE 
BY THE SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, the State of Wyoming is a 
State of great scenic beauty. It also pos- 
sesses a vast potential oil supply for the 
Nation. Lovers of scenic beauty and 
wildlife have always objected to any de- 
velopment of the great natural resources, 
such as oil, minerals, lumber, and so 
forth. In this connection, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there appears in the June issue of 
the American magazine a very interest- 
ing article by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Honorable J. A. Krug, from 
which I should like to quote a few lines: 

No matter how great the problem or how 
diverse the views of those who would solve 
it, Americans have proved that a solution 
can be arrived at through democratic proc- 
esses. Some time ago a group of oil men 
applied to the Department of the Interior 
for the privilege of sinking test oil wells in 
the vicinity of Jackson Hole, Wyo. * * * 

We held a long series of conferences. Never 
Were two groups more diametrically opposed. 


Those groups, Mr. President, I may 
say, were the oilmen and the conserva- 
tionists. 


When the passion had subsided we thrashed 
the matter out to the satisfaction of every- 
body. There was no doubt, in view of our 
dwindling oil reserves, that every new field 
should be tapped. At the same time, there 
was no doubt that every reservation of natu- 
ral beauty set aside for the people of this 
Nation by their Government should be pre- 
served. 

Through discussion, all parties finally ar- 
rived at this solution: The oilmen would be 
permitted to sink a very limited number of 
test wells with the minimum destruction 
of natural beauty. These wells, if a pool of 
oil were discovered, would be the only wells 
sunk if they were adequate to bring the pool 
to the surface. Holders of leases on the 
surface above the pool would all share in 
the profits of the oil. Oilmen and nature 
lovers all departed from the hearing good 
friends. 


I would say, Mr. President, that I was 
present at the hearings both of the oil- 
men and of the nature lovers, and I can 
thoroughly endorse the statement that a 
spirit of cooperation prevailed in both 
conferences. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire article printed with my remarks in 
the body of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


; DON’T SELL AMERICA SHORT! 
(By J. A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior) 


If we suffer another critical economic de- 
pression—and it is still within our power to 
prevent it—the resulting unemployment, 
poverty, and despair will drive more Ameri- 
cans into the ranks of communism than 
Stalin, Marx, and the Comintern ever won 
through argument and persuasion. It is 
well, therefore, if we are to continue our free 
way of life, to appraise democracy soundly 
while we are well off and calm, lest misfor- 
tune stampede us to false gods, as it did the 
people of Europe before the last war. When 
the Christian martyrs entered the Roman 
arena to meet lions or gladiators, they had 
so fortified themselves with faith in their 
cause that they faced disaster unflinchingly. 

I do not think that anything comparable 
to lions and gladiators lies ahead in the 
economic field, but I do believe that there 
may come, in the not far distant future, 
a severe test of our faith in democracy. It 
is well to fortify that faith now, not with 
dialectics and oft-repeated credos, but with 
an examination of the fruits of our system 
as compared with others. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. It 
is hardly worth repeating that our system 
of government, combined with our vast nat- 
ural resources, has given us the highest 
standard of living that any peoples of the 
earth have ever enjoyed. The lot of the 
average Russian, even though Russia has 
natural resources greater than ours, cannot 
be compared with that of the average Amer- 
ican worker. The American not only pro- 
duces and consumes more, but he does it in 
a happier spirit. He lives under a system 
that is noncoercive. He is a free man, and 
what he achieves is largely voluntary. Free- 
dom of action is one of the most important 
things that our democracy has to offer. 

When my grandparents came to this coun- 
try from Germany in the 1850's to escape the 
military servitude that lay ahead for their 
children, they migrated to the wilderness of 
Wisconsin and, through the most arduous 
drudgery, helped make it a fruitful land. 
But they and my father looked upon the 
drudgery as a privilege, not a penalty. Many 
of these German immigrants resisted Union 
conscription in the Civil War, preferring to 
buy their way out, as was permitted in those 
times, rather than to suffer the indignity of 
coercion. But having done so, many of them 
went out immediately and enlisted in the 
Union ranks. They considered the right to 
volunteer in the service of a free country a 
privilege. 

It is true that we employed the Selective 
Service System in the recent war, but the sys- 
tem was invoked by a free electorate, through 
its Congress, in a Government sensitive to 
the will of the people. 

The other day I was talking with a coal 
miner. To hear some reports one might im- 
agine that coal miners are slaves, forced by 
the iron hand of necessity to live like moles 
in dark, underground tunnels, undernour- 
ished, underpaid, and everlastingly trembling 
in the clutch of fear. 

I said to this coal miner, “Do you like your 
job?” 

“I chose to do it,” he said. “I wouldn’t 
have any other job in the world. I like it, 
and I'm proud of it. When workers on the 
surface are fighting rain and snow or sitting 
cramped up in stuffy offices, I am warm and 
happy far down below the surface of the 
earth in a black room glittering with the 
lights of our torches, working and talking 
with my buddies, the men I grew up with.” 
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Iam not underestimating the arduousness 
or the peril of a coal miner’s lot; I simply am 
quoting a man who chose his job in a free 
country. He did not behave like a prisoner 
of war in a salt mine or a serf in a peat bog. 
He behaved like a free and happy man with 
sincere pride in his contribution toward 
building a great and strong country. 

When I was a child, one of the finest things 
my father did for me was to take me at inter- 
vals through different kinds of factories and 
many foundries, machine shops, rock-crush- 
ing plants, and dairy farms. 

“I want you to see,” he said, “how things 
are made, and to help you understand that 
in a free country you can make anything 
you choose. You may be what you wish. I 
shall not tell you what to be. When you 
grow up you will have freedom of action and 
of choice. Class and religion will not stand 
in your way.” 

Since those days I have been many things. 
I have worked on a high scaffolding as a 
carpenter, I have carried ice to refrigerator 
ears, serviced cars in a filling station, served 
m the Navy, and worked over columns of 
figures in offices. I have dug ditches, driven 
moving vans, and wiped grease from railroad 
locomotives. When I did not like a job, I 
changed it, because I was brought up under a 
voluntary system. 

In this country we have a tradition of 
change. In many of the countries of the 
earth a man is classified, either by circum- 
stance or by government, when he is born, 
and he is apprenticed at a tender age. He 
has no choice. Two of the greatest boons 
that government can provide to an individ- 
ual are freedom of choice and freedom of 
action. : 

There is another fruit of our democracy 
that is seldom mentioned—the development 
in the individual of a sense of responsibility 
and the delegation of responsibility to the 
individual. The freedom of choice and ac- 
tion which I was given at an early age, as all 
Americans are, helped me to develop a strong 
sense of responsibility. If I changed jobs 
mistakenly when I was a kid, I paid the 
price. If I spent my money improvidently, I 
was the loser. If I failed to study and to pass 
my examinations, it meant another year in 
school and the loss of a year in fulfilling my- 
self out in the world. On the farm, which 
grows responsibility in America more than 
any other crop, I learned from my grand- 
parents what it was to be completely on one’s 
own. 

The kind of personal responsibility which 
we have developed under this democracy en- 
abled us, in the recent war, to move with a 
facility and an efficiency which the dictator- 
ships could not match. It was often said 
during the defeatist beginnings of the war 
that democracy was so cumbersome that it 
could not operate rapidly enough to defeat 
its streamlined autocratic adversaries. Al- 
though nobody disputed the argument, we 
went right ahead, armed the world, bridged 
the seas with ships and airplanes, and com- 
pletely crushed our enemies. 

The dictatorships had only one authority— 
at the top—and all decisions trickled down 
from the top. An example of what that 
meant in strait-jacketing any direct, force- 
ful action was indicated to me by our author- 
itarian ally, Russia, When I was directing 
the War Production Board a Russian dele- 
gation informed us that Russia must have 
large power plants immediately, in much less 
time than it would take to manufacture 
them. Unfortunately, our plants, for the 
most part, are 60 cycles, while Russian plants 
generally operate on 50 cycles. Within 2 
weeks we found two 50-cycle plants that 
could be dismantled and shipped. 

It took the Russians 11 months to dis- 
mantle the plants and ship them to Russia. 
Why? Every decision that was made had 
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to be made in Moscow. Every request made 
to the homeland had to be carried from 
echelon to higher echelon until, in all likeli- 
hood, it was carried virtually to Stalin him- 
self. In this country responsibility for de- 
cisions on many important matters was dele- 
gated far down in the ranks of authority. 

When the high command in Germany dur- 
ing the war delivered specifications for ma- 
terials to manufacturers they could not be 
altered except with the consent of the high 
command. In the WPB on many occasions I 
have seen Heutenant colonels who were not 
the heads of their departments authorize 
important changes in specifications in war 
materials when we convinced them that the 
material or process demanded was imprac- 
ticable for mass production. Under the 
dictatorships the most trivial decisions often 
had to be made at the top level of respon- 
sibility. 

Our fluid and flexible system proved in 
every way to be far more efficient than the 
rigid, autocratic systems of our enemies. We 
won the war because, in a sense, we were 
able to pool the initiative, genius, and energy 
of 130,000,000 people. This would be un- 
thinkable in many European and Asiatic 
nations, class-ridden and arbitrary as they 
are. 

When Jimmy Byrnes, former Secretary of 
State, returned from the Four-Power Confer- 
ence in Paris, he made a very significant 
statement to the Cabinet when I was pres- 
ent. He sald that he found the principal 
difficulty in dealing with the Russians was 
the fact that they simply did not think the 
way we do. He observed that Americans, 
even though of different political and phil- 
osophical points of view, almost always came 
to the same conclusion in a conference, pro- 
vided they all had the same set of facts and 
were convinced that those facts were sound. 
He said he found that the Russians, even 
though agreeing with the basic facts sub- 
mitted to a conference, usually disagreed 
completely with us as to the conclusion. 

No matter how great the problem or how 
diverse the views of those who would solve 
It, Americans. have proved that a solution 
can be arrived at through democratic proc- 
esses. Some time ago a group of oilmen 
applied to the Department of the Interior 
for the privilege of sinking test oll wells in 
the vicinity of Jackson Hole, Wyo., where 
there is a national monument which is part 
of our national park system. Immediately 
a howl came up from wildlife and outdoor 
lovers of the Nation. They had seen beau- 
tiful regions despoiled before by oil rigs, 
derricks, and tanks, and the atmosphere 
tainted by the smell of petroleum. 

We held a long series of conferences. 
Never were two groups more diametrically op- 
posed. When the passion had subsided we 
thrashed the matter out to the satisfaction 
of everybody. There was no doubt, in view 
of our dwindling oil reserves, that every new 
field should be tapped, At the same time, 
there was no doubt that every reservation of 
natural beauty set aside for the people of 
this Nation by thelr Government should be 

ed. 


preserv 

Through discussion, all parties finally ar- 
rived at this solution: The oilmen would be 
permitted to sink a very Iimited number of 
test wells with the minimum destruction of 
natural beauty. These wells, if a pool of 
oll were discovered, would be the only wells 
sunk if they were adequate to bring the pool 
to the surface. Holders of leases on the sur- 
face above the pool would all share in the 
profits of the oil. Oilmen and nature lovers 
all departed from the hearing good friends. 

This was not my solution. It was the 
composite solution of every citizen present. 

Again, the War Department proposed that 
certain public lands, now used for grazing 
cattle in the West, become a testing field for 
guided jet bombs. The Army wanted a strip 
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200 miles long and 50 miles wide, a serious 
cut into the grazing range of cattlemen in 
the vicinity. And so we brought together 
the frreconcilables—in this case the men 
responsible for the security of the Nation 
and those responsible for its food. 

I called them irreconcilables. As a matter 
of fact, both groups, like most Americans, 
had only one object ultimately in view—the 
public good. They solved the problem very 
simply by finding another strip of land such 
as they desired, which was unproductive 
and, as far as we know, good for nothing 
except to blow up. Everybody went away 
happy. 

Under the national congressional reclama- 
tion policy, no farmer is permitted to use 
water from a Federal Government project on 
more than 160 acres. The big farm corpora- 
tions for many years have protested this law, 
because it prevents mass production by farm 
corporations. There is in Congress today a 
bill to change this law. Public hearings will 
be held in Washington and in California, 


* where the controversy is centered. Through 


these hearings both Congress and the De- 
partment of the Interior will learn how the 
people feel. 

Dictators don’t ask. They order. Democ- 
racy works for the individual good on the 
assumption that the state was created for 
the individual, not the individual for the 
state. 

I think our system of holding public hear- 
ings to provide first-hand information for our 
lawmaking bodies is one of the most impor- 
tant instruments of democracy. Let no 
American say he is without a voice in the 
Government of his country when he has the 
right to appear at any public hearing called 
by Congress, his State legislature, or his city 
council. Politicians as well as administra- 
tors favor the public hearing because it en- 
ables them to hear direct the voices of their 
constituents, 

If you will watch public hearings closely, 
you may observe that Communists attend 
them faithfully, and testify on every possible 
subject. They know that lawmaking in this 
country is influenced through public hear- 
ings. Their testimony is so frequently ex- 
treme and irresponsible in its denunciation of 
democratic procedures and proposals that it 
is easy to identify and, more important, it is 
easy to answer. The Communists participate 
in elections and political campaigns because 
they know that these democratic procedures 
czeate the power of the leadership of this 
Nation. 

I cannot understand how any American 
who is cognizant of the poverty and political 
impotence of other peoples could counte- 
nance for one moment any utopian 
no matter how logical, to supplant our own. 

Shots are still being fired in various parts 
of the world over the right of men to choose 
their own government. And yet there are 
still thousands of men and women in this 
country who will not take the trouble to 
Walk to a polling place to cast a vote. This 
has been said many, many times, but now, 
with the ghastliness of the last war so fresh 
in our minds, I do not see how anybody could 
be so unappreciative of his rights as a free 
human being as to neglect to participate in 
his government, 

Dark days may lie ahead. We have all the 
set-up for a mighty economic crash. Or- 

industrial labor is averaging a wage 
of $1.26 an hour, as against the unorganized 
workers’ average of 85 cents. Many business- 
men are asking too high prices. The con- 
sumer debt is up $6,000,000,000 this year, 
indicating that the high cost of living is 
forcing many people into debt, There you 
have an invitation to economic disaster. 

Who is at fault? Government? Labor? 
Industry? I should say avarice is at fault— 
individual, unsocial greed. When the war 
ended and peacetime production was revived, 
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some labor leaders, some manufacturers, and 
some consumers went all out in their efforts 
to get the most they could out of whatever 
existed in short supply. In other words, 
they sold America short. They had worked 
for years to save their freedom of choice 
and freedom of action, and, having saved it, 
they violated it with greed. 

Those who were responsible still have the 
right and duty to change. It is such people 
as they, a minority, who endanger our de- 
mocracy by taking advantage of it. They 
are the ones who always bring about coercive 
legislation, and coercive legislation never 
works as well as voluntary action. 

This was demonstrated graphically during 
the war. The War Production Board did not 
even arbitrarily control vital materials, and 
yet these materials were distributed equitably 
by regulations which, for the most part, were 
voluntarily enforced by the producers and 
manufacturers themselves. On the other 
hand, the Office of Price Adjustment em- 
ployed a huge staff of agents to enforce OPA 
rulings. Everybody knows the story of the 
scandalous black market which flourished In 
spite of OPA. 

It is an old trick of men in responsibility to 
step aside, when in trouble, and throw the 
burden of guilt upon the citizens in a de- 
mocracy. If a crash comes, I say to you now 
that it will be the fault of the free people 
of this country. If we begin now and for 1 
year dedicate ourselves to making democracy 
work. we can win out against depression, 
communism, or anything else that menaces 
our happiness and well-being. 

We shall have to work, work, and work, 
3 during the war. The goal will 

be the same—the saving of our democracy, 
Through this rededication we must produce 
as we did during the war. 

Volume of goods, enough to satisfy Ameri- 
can consumers and fulfill our commitments 
abroad, is the force which will bring down 
prices. There should be full and continuous 
use of every productive facility of the coun- 
try. Consumers must curb their demands 
for goods in short supply. Stoppage of coal 
mining and steel production have curtailed 
production all the way down the line. If we 
can keep up a high output of coal, steel. 
lead, zinc, copper, glass, paper containers. 
and building materials, to name but a few, 
our whole economy will speed up. 

Our industrial democracy will work only 
if we work it. We can out-produce every 
other country on earth. In doing so it will 
become apparent to every American, as well 
as to our friends and enemies abroad, how 
great and powerful and invulnerable our 
system of democracy is in spite of its im- 
perfections. Prices and wages will adjust 
themselves normally through the law of sup- 
ply and demand if, and only if, we have in- 
creased production. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” Let 
us produce those fruits in greater and greater 
abundance. 

All of this can be accomplished voluntar- 
fly, and by no other means. Our tradition 
of free action and free choice is a source of 
far greater strength and ability to handle 
emergencies than any authority imposed 
from the top down can ever be. 

We can bank on success for our system of 
free choice and action, our system of com- 
promise and eventual agreement. With faith 
in democracy, and good hard work, we shall 
not sell America short. 


TRIBUTE TO LIBERTY PARTY LEADER 
DEZSO SULYOK, OF HUNGARY 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, a story in 
the Washington Post this morning deals 
with a speech delivered yesterday in the 
Hungarian Parliament by Liberty Party 
Leader Dezso Sulyok, who said on the 
floor of the Hungarian Parliament that, 
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as we all know, Hungary is nearing the 
stage of complete control by the Com- 
munists, and for 1 hour told his col- 
leagues the facts as to what had hap- 
pened in Hungary and about the totali- 
tarian tactics by which the Communists 
there had finally seized power. 

Mr. President, as a Member of the 
Congress of the United States, one of the 
legislative bodies of the world—and un- 
der our principles of government it is 
the legislative bodies which are the 
guardians of the people's freedom—I 
cannot resist paying my own humble 
tribute to this member of the Hungarian 
Parliament who made that speech, 
knowing full well that he probably faced 
at least exile to Siberia, and at the worst 
perhaps a firing squad. I think that by 
that one action he has joined the ranks 
of the immortals who have fought the 
fight for human freedom down through 
the centuries. He has proven once 
again that in the hearts and spirits of 
men the flame of freedom still burns 
and that there are still men who are 
willing to say with Patrick Henry, “Give 
me liberty or give me death.” I think 
his action, Mr. President, will prove, 
when history is finally written, tremen- 
dously significant, and I think it is a 
warning to the Russian aggressors that, 
no matter how ruthlessly they may close 
their grip on countries and suppress all 
freedom, there still will always be a 
sufficient number of men and women in 
the world who put devotion to free- 
dom above everything else finally to 
make sure that the effort now being 
made to turn back the whole tide of his- 
tory and return to the time when there 
were absolute rulers and individual free- 
dom meant nothing, is doomed ultimate- 
ly to failure. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks the story which appeared in 
this morning’s Washington Post. As I 
say, I think Mr. Sulyok has earned his 
place among the immortals of history. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no objection to the printing 
of the article, but I recall that the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration has 
been considering the question of print- 
ing. I believe the Senator’s request was 
that the newspaper article be printed as 
a part of his remarks. If the article is 
to go in as a statement of the Sena- 
tor 

Mr. BALL. My request was that it be 
printed as a statement at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PARLIAMENT THROWN INTO UPROAR BY ATTACK 
ON ALL WHO Hap HAND IN Crisis 

Buparest, June 12.—Liberty Party Leader 
Dezso Sulyok caused an uproar in the Hun- 
garian Parliament today by attacking the 
Communists, the secret police, the present 
Cabinet and ousted Premier Ferenc Nagy for 
their parts in the political crisis. 

Two hours after he spoke, and caused the 
suspension of the session, the Peasant Party 
newspaper appeared on the streets with a 
report that prosecution authorities intended 
to arrest him and his deputy. 

Lashing out against all elements involved 
in the crisis and accusing the Communist- 
dominated interior ministry of trying to trap 
him into accepting bribes, Sulyok said: 
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“Fhe city is calm. But it is the calm and 
peace of fear and terror. There is no de- 
mocracy here. All of public life is thrown 
into a net of police espionage. There is no 
freedom of press or assembly here.“ 


COMMUNISTS IN FRENZY 


Roused to a frenzy of anger, Communists 
catealled and shouted. The Communist 
whip stalked from the chamber. 

Sulyok spoke unscheduled soon after news 
reached Parliament that Brig Gen. George H. 
Weems, American member of the Allied Con- 
trol Council, had delivered to Russian Gen. 
N. P. Sviridov, the man behind the crisis, the 
State Department's note accusing Russia of 
a most flagrant interference in Hungarian 
affairs. 

His speech followed also the disclosure 
that a Russian claim to 825 American-owned 
patents, worth many millions of dollars, had 
been referred to the Allied Control Council 
in Berlin. Russia claims the patents as 
German assets liable to seizure as repara- 
tions. 

Szabad Szo, the Peasant Party paper, said 
the public prosecutor intended to arrest 
both Sulyok and his deputy, Janos Nagyivan, 
on the basis of speeches they made at Szeged 
2 months ago. 


FRAME-UP ATTEMPT CHARGED 


The prosecutor intends to ask the lift- 
ing of Sulyok’s parliamentary immunity to 
accuse him of treacherous and libelous re- 
marks against the government, the news- 
paper said. Nagyivan, it added, is to be ac- 
cused of breaking the laws for the protec- 
tion of democracy. 

Sulyok charged in his speech—a possible 
foreshadowing of his arrest—that several 
frame-up attempts had been made recently 
to trap him into accepting money for politi- 
cal espionage. 

Speaking, despite the cat-calls of his op- 
ponents, Sulyok charged that the press had 
been muzzied and appealed to the Catholic 
Church to suspend negotiations with the 
government until students, arrested months 
ago for demonstrating against religious bills, 
had been released. 

Attacking ousted Premier Ferenc Nagy as 
having played both sides and submitting to 
the domination of the Marxist parties, Sul- 
yok said: 

“Hungary has fallen between two chairs as 
a result of Nagy’s equivocal policy. Both the 
Soviet Union and the western powers have 
lost confidence in Hungarian politics. Hun- 
gary must now make herself independent of 
the great powers and pursue an independent 
foreign policy.” 

Sulyok said the solution of the political 
crisis lay in forming a true coalition without 
the revival or reaction and without 
“the fear that such a coalition would lead 
to a Marxist revolution and single-handed 
dictatorship.” 

If Nagy had been frank in his dealings, he 
said, the situation would now be different. 
When Nagy finally failed, he said, the leftists 
“allowed him to escape—an excellent politieal 
maneuver for then they could make him ap- 
pear a traitor.” The result of Nagy’s policies, 
he said, was that Russia distrusted all non- 
Marxist parties and the western countries see 
Hungary as a mere Russian satellite. 

He also criticized Premier Lajos Dinnyes 
for failing, in his maiden speech in Parlia- 
ment yesterday, to mention the new elec- 
toral law which is to disenfranchise more 
than 10 percent of the country’s registered 
voters. 

Sulyok said that, though foreign reports 
exaggerated the situation here, civil liberties 
had been suppressed. 

“It is not true that there are bloodshed 
and barricades in the streets,” he said. 

Communist leader Joszef Revai stalked 
dramatically from the chamber in anger and 
shouts of “Fascist” came from Communist 
members, Sulyok turned to Communist In- 
terior Minister Laszlo Rajk and said: 
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“It was no use sending political spies to me, 
Not long ago I had a visitor who asked if 
I would accept financial assistance from 
Anglo-Saxons. Well, it’s a waste of time try- 
ing to trick me this way. I will not be de- 
ceived by such tactics.” 

After Sulyok’s speech, the speaker sus- 
pended the order of business, including 
speeches by other opposition leaders and a 
vote of confidence in the new cabinet, and 
adjourned the session until next Wednesday. 

Sulyok and 15 adherents were expelled from 
the Smallholders Party of ousted Premier 
Ferenc Nagy in April 1946. A prewar liberal 
and wartime resistance leader, his party is 
conservative and opposes Soviet domination. 


BELA VARGA IN UNITED STATES ZONE 

VIENNA, AUSTRIA, June 12.—Former Presi- 
dent of the Hungarian Parliament Bela Var- 
ga, whose fate had been unknown since he 
fled Budapest, arrived in Innsbruck today 
by train, authoritative sources said. 

Varga was smuggled into the American 
zone after spending several days in a Vienna 
monastery, informants said. 


UNVEILING OF BUST OF BERNARD M. 
BARUCH AT ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, at 
noon today I had the great privilege to be 
present at the Army War College when 
a bust of the Honorable Bernard M. 
Baruch was dedicated by the Comman- 
dant and faculty of the War College. A 
very notable address was delivered upon 
that occasion by Mr. Baruch. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was more than notable: 
it was most eloquent and moving. It 
seems to me that it should be read by 
all the people of the United States. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the RECORD. 

At this time I desire to call attention 
to one or two of the very simple but 
true statements made by Mr. Baruch in 
the address: 

Now, I am in my second round trip through 
two world wars, the aftermath, and the en- 
deavor to make a lasting peace. I marvel 


at the regularity with which errors are 
repeated. 


It takes only a moment's considera- 
tion to realize that Mr. Baruch has 
spoken a great truth in that statement. 

Of great importance, however, was this 
injunction, which should be called to the 
attention of all our people: 

Let us never depart from the belief that 
has made us great: Man is not the means; 


man is the end. His freedom and his digni- 
ty are sacred. 


Mr. President, I think this speech de- 
serves reproduction in the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at the conclusion of Mr. Baruch’s 
speech the introductory remarks which 
were made on this occasion by Mr. Her- 
bert Bayard Swope, who presented the 
bust to the War College. 

There being no objection, the address 
and introductory remarks were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON, BERNARD M. BARUCH 


My friends, I am profoundly stirred by this 
tribute which, even if not deserved, is deeply 
pleasing. 

I cannot count how many wars have taken 
place in my lifetime, but I personally have 
had knowledge of four. I was born not long 
after Sherman’s march to the sea, through 
which my people were impoverished. I saw 
but was physically disqualified from service 
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in the Spanish War. Now, I am in my second 
round trip through two world wars, the after- 
math, and the endeavor to make a lasting 
peace, 

I marvel at the regularity with which er- 
rors are repeated. That is not a military 
characteristic—it couldn’t be with Generals 
Marshall and Eisenhower and Admirals King 
and Nimitz and their associates on the job— 
but it is definitely true of the civilian and 
political mind. 

One of the ancients—among whom some 
of my friends class me—Plutarch said: In 
war it is not often permitted to make the 
same mistake twice.” But we did, and got 
away with it. It is one of the primary func- 
tions of this newly established National War 
College to guard against this weakness by 
perfecting the marriage of political and mili- 
tary objectives. 

In America it is not an army we must 
train for war; it is a nation. 

That truth makes it essential for a Regu- 
lar officer to claim his status as a citizen, 
instead of being denied his civic responsi- 
bilities because he wears the uniform of 
service. After all, a soldier is still a citizen. 
The men who commanded on land and sea 
and in the air, and those whom they com- 
manded, have given new dignity to the spirit 
of America. I resent the implication that 
these war leaders are any less able or will- 
ing to discharge their duties in peace. I re- 
ject the theory that they think narrowly and 
rigidly in terms of war. As I said recently, 
we are in the midst of a “cold war,” and we 
depend upon our soldiers and sailors not 
only to protect us, but to help us avoid the 
entanglements that may prove fatal. They 
should not be forced into a secondary citi- 
zenship. 

Let us never depart from the belief that 
has made us great: 

Man is not the means; man is the end. 

His freedom and his dignity are sacred. 

He must not be stamped into a set pat- 
tern; into forms that bind his spirit instead 
of freeing it. 

The spirit of man grows in freedom; it 
withers in chains, 

He has the right to live a free life. That 
right springs, inalienably, from within him- 
self. It is not existent by decree of the state. 
Let us better ourselves; then will come a 
bettered state. 

We look forward with hope to a world 
ruled by the force of law and not by the law 
of force. To that end we have devoted our 
lives. 

If I have been at all helpful in the Nation's 
needs, it is due to those who have helped me, 
I dare not give names for fear the listing 
would be incomplete, but in the first war 
and in this, I have been fortunate beyond 
words in having at my right hand men of 
vision, of stature, of action, who, because 
they knew how to give orders, would take 
them. 

Representative of their loyalty and ability 
is the man who has made this presentation 
for them, Herbert Bayard Swope. He was 
always by my side no matter how loudly the 
lion roared. 

My deep thanks to all who have made me 
possible, who have helped me to preserve 
my creed 

Now in the afternoon of my life, I reaffirm 
my faith in this country of ours—this infi- 
nitely patient, this quick-rewarding, this 
slow to anger, bold, independent, just, and 
loving mother of us all. 

To uphold her, we oppose dictatorship of 
the right or left. We oppose despotism. We 
oppose totalitarianism. We oppose slavery, 
whether imposed by the state or individual. 

We are dedicated to the preservation of 
free initiative and expression, but with it 
goes the responsibility for the protection of 
opportunity, political, religious, social, and 
economic 
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That is the heart of democracy: the main- 
tenance of rights, not privileges; the dignity 
of each man and woman, That is what we 
are fighting for. 

Muy gratitude to Secretaries Marshall, Pat- 

terson, and Forrestal, and Admiral Nimitz 
for what they have said. My thanks to you, 
Admiral Hill, and particularly to you, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. I hold myself subject, at 
any time, to their call, 


REMARKS OF HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE AT PRESEN- 
TATION OF BARUCH BUST, NATIONAL WAR COL- 
LEGE, FRIDAY, JUNE 13, 1947 


Ladies and gentlemen, on such an occasion 
as this, it is wise to avoid the elegiac. Eulo- 
gies and epitaphs are usually overdrawn. It 
was a Chinese philosopher who, assigned by 
the Emperor to get him some good men, spent 
the day in a cemetery reading inscriptions 
on the headstones of the great and the little, 
and then advised his boss to kill all the liv- 
ing and resurrect the dead. 

The record of the man we honor today will 
outlive this bronze. The book written by life 
is the final memorial. Nevertheless, this 
monument, and its emplacement here, is a 
public tribute to great services greatly ren- 
dered. And coming during his life, it is heart 
pleasing, for all of us are gratified by public 
recognition, 

Woodrow Wilson was the first to publicly 
recognize the spirit and ability of the man 
who sits here. 

He has been successful in a tough battle— 
the money game. He was, and still is, con- 
sumed by a passion for service—for public 
service. 

He came to Washington willing to accept 
any role in the first World War, as long as it 
would be helpful. After several experiments 
with others, this man was chosen to be head 
of the War Industries Board. Thus, he be- 
came the first to command the Arsenal of 
Democracy. 

How well he did is now a matter of history. 
From the German Commander, Field Marshal 
Von Hindenburg, came a tribute that was 
earned largely through his work. Hinden- 
burg wrote: 

“America’s brilliant, if pitiless, war indus- 
try had entered the service of patriotism and 
had not failed it. Under the compulsion of 
military necessity, a ruthless aristocracy was 
at work and rightly, even in the land at the 
portals of which the Statue of Liberty flashes 
its blinding light across the seas. They 
understood war!” 

Through the troubled period we called 
peace after the first World War, he was never 
wanting in his sense of devotion to his coun- 
try. He was used freely by Presidents, Secre- 
taries and Governors, denying himself to 
none. 

This man saw clearly the coming conflict 
in which we stillare. He, like Cassandra, was 
fated not to be believed, 

In 1937 and 1938 he sounded warnings that 
brought him only obloquy. There were those 
in high places who squirmed away from the 
embarrassment his truths carried. Then 
came the war—and now I tell you a story 
that you will find incredible—and I tell you 
on my own, without his authority. 

From the moment of the declaration, the 
military wanted to use the genius of this man 
and they did. But, in other fields, there 
were those who sniffed at the idea of using 
him. “Too old,” they said—I quote ver- 
batim—“too old—and this is a different kind 
of war.” 

For a while these astigmatic cynics held to 
their theory but soon they rediscovered the 
qualities of Baruch—a sense of duty; wis- 
dom; experience; directness; integrity; and 
understanding of the people and their con- 
fidence in him. These qualities forced his 
return to Washington through the call of 
President Roosevelt. Secretaries Byrnes, 
Patterson, Forrestal, Generals Marshall and 
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Eisenhower, Admirals King and Nimitz, 
speaking for themselves and their associ- 
ates, can bear testimony to the depth, width 
and value of his services. 

Too old indeed. May America benefit for 
a long time by the spirit the years have de- 
veloped in Bernard Mannes Baruch, His 
life has been lengthened by the gratitude 
of the people who recognize in him their 
tribune. May he long be spared to serve 
them with the eye of the seer and the heart 
of truth, 

I would be missing in my duty if I did 
not say that this recognition—the only 
private citizen thus to be honored—was 
made possible by the appreciation and ini- 
tiative of the Chief of Staff, General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, everybody's 
General Ike, supported by the Navy. 

It is my privilege now to present this bust 
to Admiral Hill, Commandant of the Na- 
tional War College. 


JUDICIAL INTERFERENCE WITH JURIES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of Senators to the 
fact that on the front page of the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning, Friday, 
June 13, is an article under the head- 
line “Motorist is cleared, judge flays 
jury.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the entire article be printed in the body 
of the RECORD. 

I call attention to the fact that al- 
though judges are supposed to pass only 
on the law, they are trying to tell good, 
honest men who are on juries how to 
decide the facts. Anyone reading this 
article cannot come to any other con- 
clusion than that the judge was set- 
ting up his own conception of the facts 
against a verdict arrived at by the 12 
persons who composed this jury. 

Mr. President, I know this judge, 
Municipal Judge George D. Neilson; I 
know him personally; he is a very fine 
man; but apparently he entertains the 
general view that seems to be coming 
into acceptance all over the country, that 
a judge can tell a jury how to decide the 
facts in a lawsuit. If this persists, soon- 
er or later the Congress will have to take 
action to prevent it. Not only is it bad 
in this particular case, but it intimidates 
jurors in Federal courts who may be 
called upon to decide upon the life and 
the liberty and the property rights of 
people all over the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MOTORIST IS CLEARED, JUDGE FLAYS JURY—“NOT 
GUILTY” RETURNED IN TRAFFIC DEATH OF 
AGED MAN—NEILSON CRITICIZES VERDICT AS 
FLAGRANT MISCARRIAGE; DRIVER FACES SECOND 
CHARGE 
A verdict which freed a Baltimore truck 

driver of negligent homicide was criticized 

as a flagrant miscarriage of justice by 

Municipal Court Judge George D. Neilson 

yesterday. 

Marvin B. Stevens, 33, who went on trial 
in connection with the death of 87-year-old 
John H. Cook, of 515 Eighth Street NE., 
March 31, still faces charges of driving while 
intoxicated and operating on a suspended 
driver privilege. 

The jury of six men and six women deliber- 
ated 2 hours yesterday before returning the 
not-guilty verdict. They had heard two 
policemen testify Stevens smelled of alcohol 
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and was unsteady on his feet immediately 
after the accident. 

The jury also heard Coroner Dr. 
Richard Rosenberg testify a urinalysis dis- 
closed .22 of alcohol in Stevens’ body after 
the accident. Rosenberg said .15 is con- 
sidered intoxicating. 

Cook, a pedestrian, was struck at First 
Street and New York Avenue NE. on 
March 19 and died at Casualty Hospital 
March 31. 

Stevens testified his truck did not strike 
the man. He said Cook apparently was 
frightened when Stevens stopped the truck 
suddenly and fell on the paving striking his 
head. 

Police Pvt. Joseph A. Meyer, of the traffic 
division, one of the two policemen testifying 
as to Stevens’ sobriety, said he saw the truck 
strike Cook, The other policeman was Pyt. 
John C. Vinson, of the accident-investigation 
unit. 

Stevens’ attorney was Michael J. Colbert. 

Judge Neilson’s criticism lashed the jury 
immediately after the verdict was read. He 
repeated the “flagrant miscarriage of jus- 
tice” and declared, “It is high time an end 
were put to this sort of thing.” 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, one of the 
most consistent opponents of the St. Law- 
rence seaway among the newspapers of 
the country has been the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News, of Buffalo, N. Y., which has 
contended editorially that the construc- 
tion of the seaway would be bad for Buf- 
falo, and that Buffalo citizens did not 
approve it. However, this newspaper a 
short time ago undertook a poll of the 
citizens of Buffalo to ascertain how they 
stood on the matter of constructing the 
St. Lawrence seaway. The poll showed, 
according to the Buffalo Evening News 
itself, that 59.3 percent of Buffalo resi- 
dents believed that the St. Lawrence sea- 
way should be developed, 21.1 percent 
answered “No,” and the remaining 19.6 
percent had no opinion at all, I think 
this newspaper is to be commended for 
its willingness to print the facts, which 
contradicted its editorial policy. 

I ask leave to have printed in the body 
of the Nxconb an editorial from the 
Watertown Times, of Watertown, N. Y., 
commenting on the result of the poll. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUFFALO SUPPORTS THE SEAWAY 

Buffalo’s opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway, it now develops, is something of a 
myth. We confess that we have always 
thought that Buffalo was opposed to the de- 
velopment. Buffalo senators and assembly- 
men at Albany are always submitting anti- 
seaway resolutions for legislative approval. 
Delegates to party nominating conventions 
are always trying to leave the St. Lawrence 
seaway plans out of the party platform in 
deference to Buffalo voters. 

The Buffalo Evening News likewise is a 
fighting opponent of the development. That 
newspaper must have been surprised just as 
‘we have been over the results of a poll con- 
ducted by Homer Kempfer, of the Buffalo 
News staff. The subject was the St. Lawrence 
seaway. The results speak for themselves. 

A total of 59.3 percent of Buffalo residents 
believe that the St. Lawrence seaway should 
be developed by the United States and Can- 
ada. Only 21.1 percent answered “No.” A 
total of 19.6 percent had no opinion. Assum- 
ing that the 19.6 percent were to make up 
their minds to oppose the seaway, even then 
the percentage in opposition would be 40.7, 
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The Evening News writer goes further. He 
found that of those with opinions 78 percent 
between the ages of 21 and 34 favored the 
project. In the 35-49 age group 73 percent 
were in favor and among those of 50 and over 
67 percent were supporters. 

This poll conducted by the Evening News 
represents the best in opinion research meth- 
ods. The newspaper utilizes the Gallup and 
Roper techniques in arriving at a truthful 
cross section of opinion. 

Buffalo favors the seaway. There is no 
question about it. Hereafter it will be diffi- 
cult for one to speak in behalf of Buffalo 
claiming opposition to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. Buffalo spokesmen should present this 
different view. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY PROJECT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “The St. Lawrence Seaway,” from 
the Toledo (Ohio) Blade of May 29, 1947. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed an editorial on the same subject 
entitled “Build the Waterway,” from the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of May 30, 1947. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade of May 29, 
1947] 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

The testimony of former President Herbert 
Hoover and Secretary of State George C, 
Marshall in favor of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project yesterday was neatly complementary. 
Whereas Mr. Hoover stressed the economic 
advantages of connecting the Great Lakes 
with the seven seas, General Marshall con- 
centrated on its military advantages. 

Either, it seems to us, would justify carry- 
ing out the project on a self-liquidating basis. 
Combined, these reasons appear overwhelm- 
ing. Anything which will promote the eco- 
nomic interests of the American people in 
time of peace and increase their security in 
case of war should be a sensible undertaking. 

What, then, are the obstacles which have 
held up the project much longer than engi- 
neers say it would take to complete the sea- 
way? There is the opposition of the railroad 


interests, which fear that the seaway would . 


take away some of their business. But that, 
of course, merely confirms the economic ad- 
van of the seaway. There is the objec- 
tion of those cities which fear that the sea- 
way would jeopardize the advantages of their 
transportation facilities. But why should the 
geographical advantages of some cities be 
perpetuated when geography cries aloud for 
man to complete the river links which will 
connect the greatest inland waters with the 
sea? 

Because the benefits of the St. Lawrence 
seaway would be so tremendous in peace or 
war, the opposition to it comes almost en- 
tirely from those who place their private 
interests above the interests of the Nation. 
Mr. Hoover and General Marshall, in calling 
for its approval, have shown again that any 
unbiased person who studies the proposal as 
a whole thinks it should be undertaken. 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
May 30, 1947] 
» BUILD THE WATERWAY ' 

Pittsburgh could become a seaport as well 
as a great river port if two projects long in 
the planning stage were ever completed. 
One is the proposal to link Pittsburgh to 
Lake Erie by a 105-mile canal. The other 
is the St. Lawrence seaway project now under 
congressional study. 

The seaway project is provided for in the 
Deep-Water Treaty which this country and 
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Canada signed in 1932. Congress has failed 
thus far to ratify the treaty, which provides 
for a system of wide canals around the In- 
ternational Rapids of the St. Lawrence River, 
through which ocean vessels could pass and 
then ply the Great Lakes as far west as 
Duluth. It also provides for the construc- 
tion of a dam at International Rapids which 
would create 2,200,000 horsepower of hydro- 
electric capacity. 

The project received a boost on Wednes- 
day when Secretary of State Marshall, Her- 
bert Hoover, and Maj. Gen. Francis B. Wilby, 
chairman of the New York Power Authority, 
testified in its behalf before a Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee. 

Secretary Marshall described the waterway 
as an essential step toward tightening the 
continent's defense. He said it would enable 
this country to bulld and repair oceangoing 
vessels in relatively secure inland waters han- 
dling ships up to a 25-foot draft and 10,090 
tons. 


All the witnesses agreed that aside from its 
defense advantages the project would provide 
cheap hydroelectric power and open an artery 
of communication to the industrial and agri- 
cultural heart of the Midwest without real 
harm to other modes of transport or to 
coastal ports. 

Among those who have opposed the water- 
way is the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
which fears that this area's coal, iron and 
steel, railroad, and other industries would 
suffer as a result of new competition. It 

- has argued that the railroads will suffer loss 
of traffic and that coal and iron ore will 
have to compete with cheap imports. 

Mr. Hoover told the committee, however, 
that he believes railroad business would not 
be cut more than 6 percent and that the 
railroads ultimately would gain because of 
increased industry in the Midwest. It has 
also been pointed out that the waterway 
could reduce the burden on the railways 
during periods when commodities awaiting 
shipment exceed available car space. 

The former President told the committee, 
too, that the Midwest is in dire need to 
import high-grade iron ore to maintain its 
industries, since its deposits were almost 
exhausted in the war effort. He said it would 
not be “economic” to import the ore by rail 
because of the prohibitive cost. 

The manufacture of electric power at In- 
ternational Rapids would greatly increase 
the industrial capacity of the Nation. And 
when the industrial capacity is boosted, the 
entire country benefits. 

Our relations with Canada would be 
strengthened if Congress would ratify the 
Deep-Water Treaty, now in the form of an 
“agreement,” which was rejected in 1934 and 
again in 1944. 

We hope the agreement will not be blocked 
again. Even though costs are up, we believe 
that construction of the $500,000,000 project 
now is justified. It would be completed at 
about the time foreign countries begin to 
get back on their feet, and this country 
will be trying to stimulate world trade, 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask permission to be absent 
from the Senate during next week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from 
the Senate on Monday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 
AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

ACT WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN AGREE- 

MENTS BETWEEN CARRIERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 110) to amend the Inter- 
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state Commerce Act with respect to cer- 
tain agreements between carriers. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, when I was interrupted 
yesterday I was discussing evidence pre- 
sented in the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on Senate bill 110. I was reading 
from testimony presented by Willis J. 
Ballinger, Economic Adviser to the Na- 
tional Federation of Small Business, on 
behalf of the Federation, in opposing the 
bill. I had just begun reading from evi- 
dence presented by him, and shall con- 
tinue from the point where I left off: 


In 1929 American business went into a pro- 
found depression. From that depression the 
economy has never recovered. From 1929 to 
the beginning of war mobilization the eco- 
nomic system was sustained by Government 
spending. As a result of the war there are 
some billions of war savings, the spending 
of which, for a time, will give the appear- 
ance of a sound forward movement in pri- 
vate business. But when those savings are 
gone, it is our opinion that the depression 
of 1929 will return with greater virulence, 
and that the system will remain locked in 
depression until the forces causing the col- 
lapse of business in 1929 have been rem- 
edied. A capitalistic system dependent on 
Government spending is a capitalistic sys- 
tem in danger of liquidation. If private 
enterprise cannot afford employment to mil- 
lions, and Government spending becomes 
necessary to take care of millions of unem- 
ployed, then private enterprise will even- 
tually be replaced by Government control 
and direction of the economic system. 


Not reading from the record but mak- 
ing my own statement along that line, 
Mr. President, I wish to say that I have 
never been able to understand why the 
businessmen of the Nation cannot see the 
dangers lurking in the monopolistic sys- 
tem we have in America, and their con- 
trol of business throughout our Nation. 

I continue to read from Mr. Ballinger’s 
testimony: 

The break-down of business in 1929 was 
the result of half a century in which capi- 
talism in the United States was systemati- 
cally misoperated by an alliance of big busi- 
nessmen and bankers, 

Monopoly controls appeared in finance, in- 
dustry, transportation, and distribution. 
Regional competition was also eliminated 
through a discriminatory freight-rate system 
on the railroads of the Nation, which pre- 
vented the development of more efficiently 
located industries in the South and the West. 
The purpose of this discriminatory freight- 
rate system was to protect giant monopolistic 
corporations from potential competition in 
the South and West. 


Mind you, Mr. President, this is small 
business speaking. 


The rapid spread of monopoly in American 
capitalism from 1890 to 1929 caused a pro- 
gressive loss of productive power in our eco- 
nomic system. This is always the effect of 
monopoly in a capitalistic system. The de- 
pression of 1929 registered the fact that pri- 
vate business had become incapable of carry- 
ing the employment load of the Nation, 
shackled as it was by monopolistic restraints 
placed on trade by big businessmen and 
bankers. At the same time the elimination 
of regional competition through the system 
of discriminatory freight rates had caused a 
congestion of the population of the Nation 
in a few giant cities with hideous slums. 

But for this system of discriminatory 
freight rates the population of the Nation 
would have been dispersed. Hundreds of 
vigorous small towns and cities would have 
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sprung up in the West and South. The 
health and prosperity of the American people 
would have been materially increased. And 
from a military standpoint, the productive 
powers of the Nation in time of war would 
have been better located from the standpoint 
of defending those resources from aerial at- 
tack. No Communist or Fascist could have 
thought up a more ingenious scheme to gen- 
erate mass discontent and to weaken the 
military defenses of the United States than 
the men who engineered and have main- 
tained the system of discriminatory freight 
rates on our railroads. 

Who are these men? They are the invest- 
ment-banking houses who for decades have 
controlled the railroads because they con- 
trolled their credit. They are now asking the 
Congress of the United States to approve and 
make impregnable, by passing S. 110, the 
vicious system of monopoly controls and 
discriminatory freight rates which they have 
established in railroad transportation, 

Today, capitalism in the United States is 
headed for destruction unless the controls 
which have been imposed upon the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods by private 
monopolists in defiance of the spirit and in- 
tent of the antitrust laws can be broken. 


The antitrust laws of the United States 
protect against private monopolists when 
they get together and try to manipulate 
railroad rates against any section of the 
United States. As I stated yesterday, 
at the present time there are two cases 
pending in the courts which will lay 
down fundamental principles and will 
provide a chart, so to speak, by which we 
can protect ourselves against such unjust 
discriminatory rates in the United 
States. As I see it, we should let the 
courts proceed in an orderly manner to 
finish what they have begun; and we 
should not at this juncture step in and 
stop the action of the courts. 

I continue to read from the statement 
of Mr. Ballinger: 


The task of reform is staggering. But we 
must accomplish the job or watch free enter- 
prise in America perish as it did in Germany 
and Italy. 

S. 110 should be the job of those radicals 
in America who are hoping that capitalism 
in the United States will fail and be sup- 
planted by an authoritarian state of a Com- 
munist, Socialist, or Fascist type, and are, 
therefore, enthusiastic about policies of big 
business which are making free enterprise in 
America unworkable. 

For half a century, Congress has insisted 
that railroad rates should be determined on 
the basis of competition among carriers. We 
believe this philosophy of Congress to be 
thoroughly sound. Competition alone offers 
a possibility of railroad rates adjusting them- 
selves to promote the maximum expansion 
of business. During the last half century, 
however, monopolistic controls have been 
progressively introduced into the railroad 
industry. Private rate-making bodies have 
multiplied which, in violation of the anti- 
trust laws, have increasingly put into effect 
monopolistic rate-making agreements. To- 
ward this growth of monopoly in railroad 
transportation the Federal Government has 
been as negligent as it has been toward its 
growth in banking, in industry, and in dis- 
tribution. But the effect of monopoly in 
transportation, on the economic system, has 
been particularly deadly. The capacity of 
monopoly in transportation to restrict pro- 
duction in a capitalist economy is far greater 
than its capacity in any other field of eco- 
nomic activity. This is so because a monopo- 
listic rate in transportation may be pyra- 
mided many times before a product ulti- 
mately reaches the consumer. Every pyra- 
miding is a reduction of total consumer in- 
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come resulting in less buying power and less 
production. 

Under S. 110 the progress of monopoly in 
railroad transportation, and in other fields of 
transportation, such as motor and water car- 
riers, would be legalized. 

If capitalism in America is to be rescued 
from monopolists, and the system recondi- 
tioned so that private business may produce 
abundantly and furnish full employment to 
the American people, the field of transporta- 
tion cannot be left in their hands, 

S. 110 would rivet monopoly controls in 
the vitally important transportation in- 
dustry and further exhaust the productive 
powers of capitalistic enterprise in America 
at a time when democratic capitalism in 
the United States is fighting for its life. 

Prom the standpoint of small business, 
S. 110 is especially disastrous. The giant 
monopolistic concerns existing today in in- 
dustry and distribution have been largely the 
work of investment bankers who, many years 
ago, established and maintained a monopo- 
listic control over long-term credit. Having 
created these giant corporations, their invest- 
ment banker sponsors have tended to protect 
them from competitors who could only chal- 
lenge them by obtaining credit. The con- 
trol of credit, however, has only been one 
arm by which giant monopolistic corpora- 
tions have been protected. The other arm 
has been transportation. 

Investment banking control of railroads 
has been used to obtain for large shippers 
railroad rates which would protect them 
from regional competitors and from the ef- 
forts of smaller competitors in the same 
market. The monopoly controls which have 
been established in railroad transportation 
have been uniformly exercised to protect and 
expand markets for big business and to 
limit and destroy markets for small busi- 
ness, Small business shudders at the mere 
thought of legalizing this unjust system. 
Yet, this is exactly what S. 110 would do. 
If monopolists in railroad transportation are 
to be given legal authority to fix rates in the 
interests of big business, then small business 
is doomed to economic serfdom. 

We urge the members of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee to report 
unfavorably S. 110. Instead of legalizing the 
destruction of productive power in our eco- 
nomic system, we urge this committee to in- 
sist upon a vigorous application of the anti- 
trust laws to the field of transportation, as 
well as in other fields, and to consider other 
abuses which are causing the transportation 
system to aid and abet the restriction of 
production, 

We would like to have the committee in- 
vestigate the reported existence of preferen- 
tial commodity rates allowed large shippers. 
We would like to have the committee go into 
the whole matter of large shippers owning 
railroads. 

Under the Hepburn Act, passed many years 
ago, Congress specifically forbade any rail- 
road company from owning a manufacturing 
company. The purpose of this prohibition 
was sound and clear. It was to prevent any 
manufacturing company from having its 


costs of transportation subsidized by its rail- 


road owner, so as to give it an advantage 
in the competitive struggle for markets. Yet 
today many large shippers own railroads. 
The effect of this ownership is to subsidize 
their transportation costs in manufacturing 
and to accomplish precisely what was for- 
bidden by the Hepburn Act. These railroads 
are frequently short-line railroads. They 
used to be called extension of plant facili- 
ties. Mysteriously these extensions of 
plant facilities were suddenly incorporated 
into interstate railroads with the power to 
issue through bills of lading. These short 
lines were built up to the tracks of competing 
regular carriers, and by playing one carrier 
off against another, they obtained an un- 
fair division of the shipping dollar. These 
railroads have been enormously profitable. 
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But their profits have been a direct subsidy 
to the transportation costs of larger shippers. 
Through the profits of railroad ownership 
large shippers have been able to lay down 
prices in markets, which can stop small 
enterprise from attempting to expand in 
those markets on a basis of legitimate efi- 
ciency. 

Finally, we urge the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to go into the 
whole issue of railroad freight rates which 
are discriminating between regions of the 
United States. 

These fields of inquiry, we earnestly be- 
lieve, offer greater opportunities to promote 
sound capitalistic enterprise in America than 
8. 110. 


That completes the testimony of Mr. 
Ballinger. 

Let me say that the same record, be- 
ginning at page 823 and extending, in 
fine print, to page 865, describes the rail- 
road rate-making mechanism in official 
territory, which is that part of the 
United States east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers. y 

Beginning on page 839, Senators will 
find set forth the rate-making structure 
of official territory. It is a complicated 
system, so difñcult to understand that to 
comprehend it would require almost the 
lifetime of a Philadelphia lawyer. It is 
so complicated that the small business 
man seeking better rates and petitioning 
for better rates under it might not obtain 
better rates before he dies. This system, 
as set up, I call a game of seven up. 
It is so fixed and established that when 
eventually a decision is reached the of- 
ficial territory has four votes out of the 
seven. So, according to the sections of 
the United States from which we come, 
we may know exactly what the decision 
will be and what will be its effect when 
we become parties to a rate-making pro- 
ceeding. That is an awful thing to say; 
but if one is from the West or from the 
South he can get very little relief. 

To indicate how long it sometimes 
takes to get relief, I remember that in 
November 1934, the governors of the 
Southern States met in Atlanta, Ga., 
when we were just beginning to wake 
up to the effect that freight rates had 
had upon the commerce, business, and 
industry of America. When the gov- 
ernors met in Atlanta in November 1934, 
it happened that I was at that time 
governor of the State of South Carolina. 
We discussed the freight rate problems. 
That was the first governors’ conference 
that discussed it. Later, during that 
same conference, we left Atlanta and 
went to Warm Springs, and there had a 
conference with the President of the 
United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
We discussed with him at that time the 
discriminatory freight rates prevailing in 
the United States, and he advised us that 
the South was economic problem No. 1, 
and that it was economic problem 
No. 1 because of the cheap wages in the 
South and because of the freight-rate 


discrimination in the United States at 


that time. 

We began our fight in the courts. 
Only a few weeks ago the case which 
wes instituted reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the Court 
in its decision had something to say 
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about this matter, even though that was 
13 years after the fight had begun. I 
read now from the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court, at page 13, in cases Nos. 
343, 344, and 345. These are appeals 
from the District Court of the United 
States for the Northern District of New 
York: 

The great differences between territorial 
class rate levels are shown by the following 
table. It gives a comparison (in cents per 
100 pounds) between the first-class rate scale 
within official territory and that within each 
of the other territories. 


Notice what the table shows, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We see that for a distance of 50 
miles, the eastern scale rate is 47 cents, 
the southern scale rate is 57 cents; and 
the western trunk line scale rate is 53 
cents for the first zone, 61 cents for the 
second zone, and 65 cents for the third 
zone. 
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For a distance of 100 miles the eastern 
scale rate, which is the rate for official 
territory, is 62 cents, the southern scale 
rate is 79. cents; and the western trunk 
line scale rate is 73 cents for the first 
zone, 83 cents for the second zone, and 90 
cents for the third zone. 

For a distance of 900 miles, the rate is 
$1.71 in the official or eastern territory, 
$2.35 for southern territory; and for the 
western trunk line scale it is $2.26 for 
the first zone, $2.56 for the second zone, 
and $2.82 for the third zone. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire table which appears 
in this opinion, written by Mr. Justice 
Douglas, who delivered the opinion of 
the Court, be printed in full in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Western Trunk Line seale 


Southern scale 


Distance 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to read now 
a portion of what the Supreme Court had 
to say in what is known as the Georgia 


and Pennsylvania Railroad case. It is 
to be found in United States Reports, 
volume 324, at page 450; and I begin to 
read with the second paragraph on that 
page: 

If the allegations of the bill are taken as 
true, the economy of Georgia and the wel- 
fare of her citizens have seriously suffered 
as the result of this alleged conspiracy. Dis- 
criminatory rates are but one form of trade 
barriers, They may cause a blight no less 
serious than the spread of noxious gas over 
the land or the deposit of sewage in the 
streams. They may affect the prosperity 
and welfare of a State as profoundly as any 
diversion of waters from the rivers. They 
may stifle, impede, or cripple old industries 
and prevent the establishment of new ones. 
They may arrest the development of a State 
or put it at a decided disadvantage in com- 
petitive markets. Such a charge at least 
equals in gravity the one which Pennsylvania 
and Ohio had with West Virginia over the 
curtailment of the flow of natural gas from 
the West Virginia fields. There are substi- 
tute fuels to which the economy of a State 
might be adjusted. But discriminatory rates 
fastened on a region have a more permanent 
and insidious quality. Georgia as a repre- 
sentative of the public is complaining of a 
wrong, which if proven, limits the opportuni- 
ties of her people, shackles her industries, 
retards her development, and relegates her 
to an inferior economic position among her 


sister States. These are matters of grave 
public concern in which Georgia has an in- 
terest apart from that of particular individ- 
uals who may be affected. Georgia's inter- 
est is not remote; it is immediate. If we 
denied Georgia as parens patriae the right 
to invoke the original jurisdiction of the 
Court in a matter of that gravity, we would 
whittle the concept of justiciability down to 
the stature of minor or conventional con- 
troversies. There is no warrant for such 
a restriction. 


I read further from the same opinion, 
by Justice Douglas, page 455: 

The relief which Georgia seeks is not 
a matter subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission, Georgia in this proceeding is 
not seeking an injunction against the con- 
tinuance of any tariff; nor does she seek to 
have any tariff provision canceled. She 
merely asks that the alleged rate-fixing com- 
bination and conspiracy among the defend- ~ 
ant carriers be enjoined, As we shall see, 
that is a matter over which the Commission 
has no jurisdiction. And an injunction de- 
signed to put an end to the conspiracy need 
not enjein operation under established rates 
as would have been the case had an injunc- 
tion issued in Central Transfer Co. v. Termi- 
nal R. Assoc., supra. 


Mr. President, why am I reading this 
from the Georgia opinion? In the Geor- 
gia case the complainants went before 
the Supreme Court first to see if they 
had a cause of action. 
Court is now having this case heard, after 
having said that the complainants had 
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a cause of action if the facts stated in 
the complaint were true. 

Now there comes before the Senate a 
bill which stops that suit, although the 
complainants have been to the Supreme 
Court to see if they had a cause of action 
stated in their complaint, and have taken 
voluminous testimony. As the decision 
states, a start is made on the road toward 
laying down the fact that the railroads 
have, in their manipulation in rate mak- 
ing, violated the interstate commerce 
laws Then would it be right for the 
Senate of the United States, at that junc- 
ture, to intervene and throw the com- 
plainants out of court? That is what 
the bill does. 

Mr. President, I believe in ‘justice. I 
believe, if the interstate commerce laws 
provide a remedy, that we will find that 
the rates will be adjusted. 

As I said a few moments ago, there was 
a case in the Supreme Court which said, 
in effect, “Go back; reduce all rates in 
these classes 10 percent in the South and 
in the West, and increase them 10 per- 
cent in the official territory, because the 
people in the South have been discrimi- 
nated against in the matter of freight 
rates.” 

Now I come to my third point. Be- 
ginning on page 866 of the record of the 
hearings before the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce of the Senate, and 
extending in fine print to page 885—I 
do not care to read it all—there is a 
description of the Railroad rate-making 
machinery in the western and southern 
territories.” Western territory is that 
part of the United States lying west of 
the Mississippi River. Southern terri- 
tory is that part of the United States 
lying east of the Mississippi River and 
south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. 

I have never understood why an imag- 
inary line was drawn in the field of 
freight rates. I call the line between the 
official territory and the South the 
Smith & Wesson line, because the rail- 
roads have held the South up at the 
point of a gun and made them pay addi- 
tional high rates. ; 

Mr. Kilday was testifying for the De- 
partment of Justice, and a statement was 
placed in the record of the committee 
by him, when the Department of Justice 
was trying to show the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce last 
year what the situation was. The hear- 
ings went on last year and this year. 
About 4,000 pages of testimony have been 
taken. Last year and this year the De- 
partment of Justice appeared and 
pleaded day after day that such legisla- 
tion as that proposed by the pending bill 
be not passed. Railroad attorneys were 
present in large numbers pleading for 
the passage of the proposed legislation so 
that they could make their freight rates 
behind closed doors, and further hold up 
the South and the West under the system 
in operation at the present time. 

Mr. President, I shall not burden 
Senators by reading into the Recor all 
this evidence concerning the rules and 
regulations, and the way rates are made. 
I shall move on to my point No. 4. 

Beginning at page 885 of the record 
made in the committee, and extending in 
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fine print to page 920, there is a discus- 
sion of a subject styled “Freight Rate 
Negotiations With Major Industrial In- 
terests.” I think that every Senator 
should read those pages so as to find out 
how freight rates are negotiated and 
established. Such a reading, I believe, 
would make it perfectly apparent that it 
would be physically and humanly impos- 
sible for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to review all matters having to 
do with the making of freight rates. 
Why do I make that statement? I make 
it because the pending bill would relieve 
railroads against any suit based on a 
freight rate, in case the rate has been 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is estimated today that 
about 2 percent only of rates prescribed 
in the United States have been approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. I wonder whether, in this day of 
economy, Senators across the aisle in- 
tend to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a staff 10 times as large its 
present staff. Certainly such an in- 
crease would be necessary. I doubt 
whether or not the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would be given an adequate 
staff. If it is not, then there will have 
been given to this $23,000,000,000 rail- 
road monopoly in the United States a 
right to make rates, without having the 
proper machinery in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to supervise the rate making. I 
hope Senators will read Mr. Kilday’s 
statement, to see the manner in which 
freight rates are negotiated with major 
industries, It will be very enlightening, 

Fifth, beginning at page 921 of the rec- 
ord, and extending to page 963 thereof, 
there appears, in fine print, a discussion 
of a subject matter styled “antitrust laws 
in connection with transportation of 
Federal, State, county, or municipal 
property by common carriers.” 

Sixth, in addidion to the exhibits re- 
ferred to in the above-mentioned de- 
scriptions and discussions, there is a vast 
number of exhibits, numbered 81 to 120, 
appearing in the record in fine print, at 
pages 2119 to 2381. I am calling the at- 
tention of the Senate to the exhibit num- 
bers and the pages of the record, because 
I believe it to be vital that Senators read 
them and learn what has been taking 
place, and just how freight rates are 
made at the present time. The country 
is slow in awaking to a condition,, but 
the South and the West are beginning to 
awake, and shippers are going to court 
to obtain relief. Just at a time when 
shippers are obtaining relief, the rail- 
roads present to Congress a bill which 
would, in effect, drive shippers from the 
courts, putting an end to any antitrust 
case in which the rates may have been 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

It would be altogether proper for me 
and for the Senators from the State of 
Georgia to take the position that the 
pending bill can never be thoroughly un- 
derstood by Senators unless we take the 
time to read to he Members of this body 
all the material to which I have referred 
in my numbered paragraphs. If we are 
to try ihe case here instead of allowing it 
to be tried in the Supreme Court of the 
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United States and in the Federal Court 
at Lincoln, Nebr., then certainly it is al- 
together reasonable and proper that 
Senators hear the evidence. Every per- 
son in the United States has the right to 
his day and hour in court, but the bill 
would prevent those who have been dis- 
criminated against from appealing to the 
courts for their rights under the anti- 
trust laws. Iam not going to give my ap- 
proval to any such legislation as that 
now before us. If America should ever 
become in danger of being destroyed, it 
would Ee because of big business in the 
United States. 

The trouble with reading all this tes- 
timony is that when the task was com- 
pleted, Senators would be under the ne- 
cessity of consulting rate specialists and 
transportation experts in order to find 
out what the evidence was all about, and 
to determine, in the exercise of our 
proper discretion und judgment, what 
kind of a bill should be passed, to assure 
justice to all the people of the Nation in- 
stead of providing protection for a big 
business such as the railroads. This is 
said in no disrespect of the Members of 
this body, but merely as an expression of 
an honest view that no person, without 
years and years of prior study, would be 
able to understand properly the com- 
plexities and complications involved in 
all this matter which appears in fine 
print in language that is sometimes 
called transportation jargon. 

In addition to all of the foregoing tes- 
timony, there is other testimony which 
Senators probably should read and then 
consult specialists about it. In the 
printed record on S. 492 there is a gen- 
eral description and discussion of the 
whole problem by one witness, appearing 
at different places between page 5 of that 
record and page 781 thereof. Between 
pages 123 and 651 of that record there is 
a further discussion at different places 
between those pages of the rate-making 
mechanisms, especially in the western 
part of the United States, as well as of 
different specific overt acts claimed to 
have been carried out under the de- 
scribed mechanisms. Between pages 69 
and 97 of that record there is a descrip- 
tion by another witness of the economic 
phases and questions involved in this 
legislation. At different places in that 
record, between pages 287 and 770 thereof, 
there is a description of the rate mechan- 
isms which operate east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers. At different places, between 
pages 461 and 535 of that record, there is 
a description of the activities of truckers 
who operate rate bureaus. 

In addition, we have the record on S. 
110 which contains 187 pages and which 
shows on its face, in effect, that the record 
of the prior bill, H. R. 2536, consisting 
of some 2,600 pages, is to be considered a 
part of the record on S. 110. 

So it is seen that the records involving 
this legislation add up to a confusing 
and confounding mass of documents, 
printed matter, and exhibits, which busy 
Senators could never have the time even 
to read, much less to analyze and upon 
which to form a considered judgment. I 
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reiterate that if we are to try the Georgia 
case and the Lincoln case, or if we are 
to pass legislation vitally affecting those 
cases, or either of them, or the relief 
prayed for in them, we should in fairness 
to ourselves and to the people of the 
country read these records, or at least 
have available to us careful analyses 
thereof. 

Last year I spent about four months in 
committee listening to the testimony 
given in the hearings. This year we have 
a new committee known as the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I 
wonder how many new members of that 
new committee have taken time to read 
the record of the testimony adduced in 
the previous hearings although that 
record is printed and is on our desks. 

We have before us a majority report 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and minority views 
therefrom. No two reports could pos- 
sibly be more in conflict. This shows 
why we should let the courts, in the 
American way, go on to well-considered 
opinions in the two pending cases. 

The portions of the record to which I 
have referred show that, first, the rail- 
roads have a capitalization of some $23,- 
000,000,000 and an annual income of 
some $9,500,000,000, which of itself, with- 
out more evidence, demonstrates their 
economic power in America. If we are 
to let the railroads out from under the 
antitrust laws, then why should we have 
any antitrust laws at all? Why show 
any favoritism to the railroads, especially 
when, by their rate-making practices, 
they have seen fit in the past to discrim- 
inate against two sections of our coun- 
try? There should be left to the courts 
of our land the final determination of 

whether the railroads are violating the 

antitrust laws. Think of the huge 
amount of capital of the railroads, $23,- 
000,000,000, and their annual income of 
$9,500,000,000. The proposal of the 
pending bill is to relieve the railroads 
from liability under the antitrust laws. 
Under the provisions of the pending bill 
the railroads would have the right to get 
together and say to a particular railroad, 
“You cannot put improved pullman cars 
on your line, because other railroads can- 
not afford it. They cannot meet the 
competition.” 

This bill affects everything that the 
railroads touch. Since the Sixty-third 
Congress the railroads have been trying 
to get legislation immunizing them from 
the antitrust laws. At about the time we 
in the South started on our rate case they 
started with the Congress their effort to 
get out from under the antitrust laws. 
It looks a little suspicious. 

The Sixty-third Congress and the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress refused. The Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress refused. In the 
Eightieth Congress we have the same bill, 
letting the railroads out from under the 
antitrust laws. 

Mr. President, I intend to watch Mem- 
bers across the aisle. I intend to see 
whether or not they are in favor of big 
business. They can let the world know 
where they stand by their votes on the 
pending bill. It will probably be the 
most important measure affecting large 
corporations which will be before this 
Congress, 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the purpose of suggest- 
ing the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Hayden Murray 
Ball Hickenlooper Myers 
Barkley Hill O Conor 
Brewster Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Pepper 
Bridges Jenner ed 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Robertson, Va. 
Bushfleld Kem Robertson, Wyo 
Butler Kilgore Russell 
Byrd Know!land Saltonstall 
Cain Langer Smith 
Capper Lodge Sparkman 
Chavez Lucas Stewart 
Connally McCarran Taft 
Cooper McCarthy Taylor 
Cordon McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McFarland Thye 
Downey McGrath Tobey 
Dwo: McKellar Tydings 
Ecton McMahon Umstead 
Ellender Magnuson Vandenberg 
Ferguson Malone Wherry 
Fulbright Martin White 
George Maybank Wiley 
Gurney Millikin Williams 
Hatch Moore Wilson 
Hawkes Morse Young 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Eighty-four Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
suggest to the Members of the Senate 
that I was about to make a unanimous- 
consent request relative to having the 
Senate vote at a day and hour certain 
upon the pending measure and all mo- 
tions and amendments relating thereto. 
It has not yet been possible to get in 
touch with one or two Members of the 
Senate who are deeply interested in the 
bill, although I expect to get in touch 
with them at any moment. So I wish to 
say now that I expect to make the unan- 
imous-consent request within a very few 
minutes. Inasmuch as the quorum call 
has been had for that purpose, even 
though we are not yet quite ready to pro- 
pound the unanimous-consent request, I 
ask the Members of the Senate who now 
are present to stand by, because I expect 
to make the request in a very few min- 
utes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in the magazine Railway 
Age, for August 4, 1945, the chief counsel 
for the railroads in the Lincoln suit, Mr. 
Elmer Smith, said that the railroads 
must be permitted to charge reasonable 
maximum rates. That is a startling 
statement, because, in many cases, rea- 
sonable maximum rates are tremen- 
dously higher than reasonable minimum 
rates, both being compensatory and law- 
ful. Moreover, the zone between the 
maximum reasonable rate and the mini- 
mum reasonable rate is often of tremen- 
dous scope, and often brings about star- 
tling differences in dollars and cents 
in the charges to be paid by the people. 
A maximum rate is lawful; a minimum 
rate is lawful; all rates between the top 
and the bottom are lawful. Is it not 
clear that this spokesman and lawyer for 
the carriers, who now are defendants at 
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Lincoln, made crystal-clear in his article 
in the Railway Age just why he wants 
this bill enacted? The reason is that, 
under this bill, the carriers could get to- 
gether and by reason of the economic 
and coercive power of their rate bureaus, 
could run the rate on a given commodity 
up to the very top of the zone of reason- 
ableness and then could file it with the 
ICC, which would nearly always have to 
approve it, because the Commission has 
little power to change these privately 
fixed rates when the rate is at the top, 
the bottom, or in the middle of the zone 
of reasonableness. Mr. Smith and his 
clients want all of them to be at the top. 
We should not permit them to do this to 
the people. However, this bill, if enacted 
into law, will give the railroads the right 
to fix the rates at the maximum reason- 
able figure, and then nothing could be 
done. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would have no power to 
alter a maximum rate, once it was fixed 
by the railroads? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes; if the rate were between the 
maximum and the minimum reasonable 
rates. In such case the Commission’s 
hands would be tied. 

Mr. LUCAS. There would be nothing 
the Commission could do about alter- 
ing it? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Commission could do nothing. 

Mr. LUCAS. Would this bill, if en- 
acted, permit the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make any change at all 
along that line? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Commission would either have to 
approve or disapprove the rate if it came 
in the zone between the maximum rea- 
sonable rate and the minimum reason- 
able rate. 

Then, if there were on the statute books 
a law like the pending bill, in my opin- 
ion, and in the opinion of our Depart- 
ment of Justice, we would have no re- 
course, even if a rate were established 
in order to put some business out of ex- 
istence, so to speak. The freight rates 
might be so high that businesses could 
not continue to operate. 

Fourth. The portions of the records 
to which I have referred show that the 
South claims that, because of the rate- 
bureau activities of northern railroads, 
it cannot get manufactured goods into 
the North in such a way as to compete 
with goods manufactured in the North, 
Naturally, this is shown, because Geor- 
gia’s brief in the pending Supreme Court 
case is in the record. 

The record shows something further. 
It shows what the northern railroads 
themselves said about this. They said 
it in a brief filed by them with the ICC 
in 1935. Here is what they said: 

Official territory lines have perhaps the 
most vital interest in interterritorial com- 
petitive adjustments of any single group of 
carriers in the country for the reason that 
the populous official territory provides the 
markets for a large part of the traffic pro- 
duced elsewhere in the United States. That 
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territory is hemmed in on the South, the 
Southwest, and the West by territories, and 
carriers serving them, all seeking to market 
their products within the territory served 
by official lines. In many instances, such 
commodities, sought to be marketed within 
official territory, come into direct competi- 
tion with the commodities produced in that 
territory. Official lines, therefore, are in duty 
bound to protect the geographical or other 
natural advantages possessed by shippers or 
producers on their lines, and as a matter of 
justice and equity they may not be required 
to join in such low bases of interterritorial 
rates as to nullify or neutralize these natu- 
ral advantages. (Ex parte 116—Interterrl- 
torial Rate Bases—before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.) 


When Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
heard this amazing language at the hear- 
ings on H. R. 2536, he said: 

If they carry out that policy, of course, 
it means the territory outside of eastern 
lines, official territory, cannot be developed 
as it should be unless you can get some com- 
petition. 

If a territory, for instance, known as of- 
ficial territory, could by reason of their 
influence with railroads keep the rates higher 
in the western, southern, or southwestern 
territory, they could in fact erect a tariff 
wall around their territory so that the other 
producers could not get into that territory 
at all. 


Fifth. The people of the South, 
through their elected representatives, 
have during too many years claimed that 
their processed goods were fenced off 
from the North by a rate wall. 

Let us see what the southern rail- 
roads said about a rate wall in 1920, long 
before they were sued, and long before 
they changed their tune. Mr. Oliver, 
vice president of the Southern Railroad, 
told the ICC in 1920: 

The new policy of these connections is to 
build a rate wall at the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers which will prevent or greatly curtail 
the movement of southern products into 
official territory, 


No wonder, then, there is against the 
South the rate discrimination which 
now prevails. 

Sixth. And the people of the South, 
through elected spokesmen, have com- 
plained for too many years that the ports 
in the Gulf of Mexico and on the 
South Atlantic coast were discriminated 
against through the activities of these 
private organizations. 

Let us see what J. G. Kerr, of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, said 
about this in 1931, long before the suits 
were brought and before there was a 
different story. He said that when goods 
were brought into the southern and Gulf 
ports from outside the country going to 
the North, it was necessary to move them 
northward from those ports at very high 
and discriminatory rates, it having been 
found impossible to induce the (north- 
ern) lines, such as the B. & O., Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, whose major interests lie 
in an east and west direction and serving 
the North Atlantic ports, to join in the 
establishment of competitive import 
rates in line with those applicable from 
the North Atlantic ports to the same 
points. 

In other words, the scheme of the 
northern lines, according to Mr. Kerr, 
then with the L. & N. Railroad, and now 
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chief of the southern rate bureau at 
Atlanta, who is now busy in the direc- 
tion of getting this bill passed, was to 
force goods to come into the United 
States at northern ports instead of 
southern ports. I do not have to prove 
that southern ports have been discrim- 
inated against by these outfits which 
want immunity. The L. & N. Railroad 
admits it. 

The northern railroads, even in time 
of war, through these private rate-mak- 
ing outfits which now want immunity, 
forced traffic from south Florida ports, 
such as Miami, to move to Baltimore, 
over long routes, through Cincinnati, a 
distance of 1,714 miles, rather than 
agreeing to the same rates which would 
allow the traffic to move over the short 
route, through Richmond, a distance of 
only 1,150 miles. The northern lines did 
this merely because the northern lines 
would get a bigger cut than if the goods 
followed the shorter route. 

If the pending bill shall be enacted, 
and we find such discrimination as that 
I have described, there will be no recourse 
under the antitrust laws. It would be 
barred. 

What I have stated the northern lines 
would do is shown at page 832 of the 
hearings on H. R. 2536. This particular 
part of the record has not been disputed, 
notwithstanding news items and editori- 
als which took the railroads to task for 
such conduct. 

Efforts are being made before congres- 
sional committees and the courts to con- 
tend that the railroads in the North are 
innocent, and that when it comes to 
making rates in the North, and when it 
comes to making rates from the South 
into the North, they do not control the 
situation. 

I will let the ICC answer that conten- 
tion, since those pushing this bill almost 
claim that the ICC is never wrong. This 
is what is shown on page 833—H. R. 
2536—as to what the ICC said in Ala- 
bama v. New York Central (235 ICC 329): 

And in addition to this we are persuaded 
that the northern carriers as a group ac- 
tually do effectively control the rates within 
the North and also the northbound interter- 
ritorial rates except to points on and west of 
the Monon line, 


The record, page 833—H. R. 2536— 
shows a thing which should shock any 
southern citizen. It is there shown that 
when the railroads got together to make 
rates to apply between the South and the 
North, between the West and the North, 
between the Southwest and the North, 
and generally interterritorially between 
any one territory and another, they got 
up a national convention of delegates 
from rate bureaus in each territory. This 
thing is called the Joint Conference of 
Contact Committees. The delegations 
swarmed into this convention. The set- 
up in the convention was one delegation 
from the South, with one vote in the con- 
vention; one delegation from the Mid- 
west, with one vote in the convention; 
one delegation from the Southwest, with 
one vote in the convention; three dele- 
gations from the Northeast or official 
territory, with three votes; and a dele- 
gation from Illinois, a sort of no-man’s 
land called Illinois Freight Association 
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Territory, with one vote which was con- 
trolled by the official territory lines, 
which had three votes of their own, a 
total of four votes. The result of the 
voting on any question that might arise 
may well be imagined. 

in other words, there were seven votes 

in the convention—four for the official 
territory and three for the rest of the 
Nation. And the convention made 
North-South and South-North rates. It 
5 rates throughout the coun- 
ry. 
How did the convention operate? 
Again, I will let the railroads answer, 
because if I answered, I would be told 
that I did not know what I was talking 
about. 

Sam Mitchell, of Atlanta, the chairman 
of the convention, who is an assistant 
to J. G. Kerr, head of the southern rate 
bureau, writing to Mr. Kerr, described 
how the convention operated. He said: 

The Official Classification Lines, 1. e., CFA 
(Central Freight Association), ETL (Eastern 
Trunk Lines), NEFA (New England Freight 
Association), and IFA (Illinois Freight As- 
sociation), vote separately in the joint con- 
ference of contact committees and their 
votes are nearly always a unit. Having four 
votes, necessarily they have an advantage 
and can often control the action of the 
joint conference of contact committees. 


I suppose they want the present speak- 
er, the junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina, to give the convention immunity to 
do a job on South Carolina. I shall be 
narrow-minded about giving the con- 
vention immunity. I vote “no,” against 
the pending bill. 

There is another thing shown in the 
record, page 833 (H. R. 2536) which the 
people of the South should know. When 
a citizen of the South goes to his local 
railroad or to the railroad rate bureau 
in the South and asks for reasonable 
rates on his commodities between his 
southern home and some point in the 
States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, California, Arizona, or 
New Mexico, he will find, if he inquires 
long enough, that his southern railroad 
and the southern rate bureau has no 
worth-while voice or worth-while say-so 
in the adjustment of his rates. The real 
voice and the real say-so in the adjust- 
ment of his rates is lodged solely and far 
away with the nine railroads which reach 
the Pacific Ocean. Why? The answer 
is monopoly. Which monopoly? The 
railroad monopoly as a whole, but espe- 
cially that portion of the monopoly rest- 
ing in the nine East-West roads which 
reach the Pacific Ocean and which are 
the only East-West roads in a large ter- 
ritory eastward from the Pacific Ocean. 

These nine roads have simply said, and 
stuck to it, that they are the only rail- 
roads reaching the Pacific-coast terri- 
tory from the East; that they will make 
the rates on freight moving to and from 
that territory; and that the other rail- 
roads in the monopoly throughout the 
Nation, and all the people of the United 
States, can take the rates made by those 
nine, or leave them. 

I do not want these nine railroads, who 
operate an outfit called the Trans-Con- 
tinental Freight Bureau, to have immu- 
nity to do this any more. I do not think 
it is right. If, by the passage of the 
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pending bill their operations are with- 
drawn from the scope of the antitrust 
laws, shippers will receive the same 
treatment at their hands as in the past. 

The record shows (pp. 1492 to 1519, 
H. R. 2536) in ABC fashion that all the 
rate bureaus throughout the Nation, in- 
cluding this Trans-Continental Freight 
Bureau through which the nine railroads 
serving the Pacific coast operate on the 
American people, are subject to the dom- 
ination and control of the board of direc- 
tors of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, composed of some twenty presi- 
dents of big railroads. The plan of op- 
eration of the AAR was written in the 
offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
under the guidance of Gen. W. W. 
Atterbury, president of that road. That 
plan is known as the Pennsylvania plan. 

Under that plan the Scuth has only 
4 members out of the 20 members on that 
board of directors, each with 1 vote. 

This is as bad as giving the South only 
one vote in a convention which has a 
total of seven votes. 

I hope all the southern Senators will 
study this method of rate making, and 
what has been done in the past, before 
they give approval to the bill we are 
now considering, because when we pass 
the bill we say to the railroads, “Your 
convention system, your Pennsylvania 
plan, is proper. Continue to operate 
under it. The only thing you have to do 
is to secure the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Then you 
will be protected against any suit under 
the antitrust laws.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 

eld. 

. WHERRY. A few moments ago 
when the roll call was had for the pur- 
pose of securing a quorum and present- 
ing a unanimous-consent request, I said 
it was necessary to consult one or two 
Members of the Senate who are intensely 
interested in the bill. I had in mind 
particularly the Senator from Wyoming 
IMr. O’ManoneEy] who has offered im- 
portant amendments to the bill and, of 
course, wants them considered, and they 
should be considered. He is now pres- 
ent in the Senate Chamber and in view 


of the fact that a roll call was just had 


and a quorum announced as being pres- 
ent, I now ask unanimous consent that 
on Wednesday, June 18, 1947, at the hour 
of 4 o’clock p. m., the Senate proceed 
to vote upon any amendment or mo- 
tion that may be pending, or that may 
be subsequently proposed, to Senate bill 
110, and upon the bill itself; and the time 
between the hours of 2 and 4 o’clock on 
that day be equally divided between the 
proponents and the opponents of the 
bill, the time of the proponents to be 
allotted by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. REED] and the time of the oppo- 
nents to be allotted by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

I suggest further that, in the event 
the debate should lapse or be concluded 
before 4 o’clock on Wednesday, June 18, 
that the Policy Committee, through its 
chairman, or the majority leader, may 
ask for consideration of legislation which 
is already upon the calendar, and pos- 
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sibly ask for a call of the calendar for 
consideration of bills to which there is 
no objection, or for consideration of ap- 
propriation bills, or whatever legislation 
may be available for consideration at the 
time. 

What I have just said is not a part 
of the unanimous-consent request, but 
is by way of explanation, that in the 
event the debate is concluded before the 
time referred to, the Senate may proceed 
with the consideration of business which 
is now on the calendar or which might 
be on the calendar at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LODGE 
in the chair). Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Nebraska, 
who asks unanimous consent that on 
Wednesday, June 18, 1947, at the hour of 
4 p. m., the Senate proceed to vote upon 
any amendment or motion that may be 
pending, or that may be subsequently 
proposed, to Senate bill 110, and upon the 
bill; and that the time between the hours 
of 2 and 4 p. m. be divided equally be- 
tween. the proponents and the opponents 
of the bill, to be controlled, respectively, 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUS- 
SELL]? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
some time ago, just before the unani- 
mous-consent request was made, in a 
discussion with the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Reep], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], and other Senators, I 
made the suggestion that in view of the 
fact that many of the amendments are of 
real importance the unanimous-consent 
agreement should also contain a stipula- 
tion to the effect that not to exceed 5 
minutes on each side may be allotted by 
the respective allocaters of time for the 
explanation of any amendment that may 
be desired. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is acceptable. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carclina. Is 
it understood that there will be no vote 
on any amendment or on the bill until 
4 o’clock Wednesday afternoon? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. With the addition 
I just suggested, which the Senator from 
Nebraska says is acceptable, it is made 
certain that it will be possible both for 
the advocates of certain amendments and 
the opponents to make brief statements, 
not to exceed 5 minutes in length, ex- 
plaining the respective amendments or 
the opposition thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska is modified to include the 
suggestion of the Senator from Wyoming. 
Is there objection to the amended unani- 
mous-consent request submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

There being no objection, the modi- 
fied unanimous-consent agreement, as 
reduced to writing, was entered into as 
follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Wednesday, June 18, 1947, at the hour of 
4 p. m., the Senate proceed to vote upon any 
amendment or motion that may be pending, 
or that may subsequently be proposed, to 
the bill (S. 110) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to certain agree- 
ments between carriers, and upon the final 
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passage of the bill itself: Provided, however, 
That no vote on any amendment or motion 
shall be had prior to the said hour of 4 p. m. 

Ordered further, That the time intervening 
between the hours of 2 p. m. and 4 p. m. on 
said day be equally divided between the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of the said bill, 
to be controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. REED] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and that after 
the said hour of 4 p. m., debate on any 
amendment or motion shall be limited to 5 
minutes on each side, to be controlled by the 
above-named Senators, 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Can the Senator from 
South Carolina give is an indication of 
how much longer he will speak, and 
whether it might be possible to take up 
the calendar this afternoon at a later 
hour? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
can speak only for myself. I understand 
that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] desires to speak. I do not 
know for how long. 

Mr. TAFT. I wondered whether the 
Senator from Alabama wished to speak 
this afternoon or on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSTON cf South Carolina. 
He said he wanted to follow me this 
afternoon, and desired to know when I 
would complete my statement. 

Mr. TAFT. That is perfectly satisfac- 
tory. I imagine the discussion of the 
bill, then, will occupy most of the after- 
noon. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
imagine it will. 

Going back to the point at which I was 
interrupted, I wish to say that the South 
has only one vote in the convention out 
of a total of seven votes, under the plan 
now being followed, yet in the face of 
that situation, when it can be shown by 
simple arithmetic that the South is on 
the short end and in a hopeless minority 
at every “crap shooting” convention 
which they hold, some people—even 
people from the South—have the gall to 
come here and say that the South does all 
right in the meetings. They say that in 
spite of the fact that the South has only 
one vote out of the seven and that the 
South and the West together have only 
three votes out of a total of seven, official 
territory having four votes out of seven. 
In spite of that situation, some persons 
who really have not studied the situation 
think the South is doing fairly well. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
LER in the chair). Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I believe the Senator 
was not a Member of the Senate—per- 
haps he was then Governor of South 
Carolina—at the time the Transportation 
Act of 1940 was passed. The Senator was 
then Governor of his State, if my mem- 
ory is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 
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Mr. STEWART. That act provided 
for the creation of a board known as the 
Board of Investigation and Research, 
and it was directed, under the act which 
created it, to go into the question of 
freight rates as the situation existed be- 
tween the different territories or zones or 
regions, whatever one may prefer to call 
them. The Board had a life of 4 years, 
according to the provisions of the law, 
and the first three nominees whose 
names were sent to the Senate to com- 
prise the membership of that Board, the 
Board consisting of three members, all 
resided in the eastern territory. Mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from the West and from the 
South of course were very much dis- 

_turbed about that, and amendments were 
immediately proposed to the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940 providing that no 
two members of that Board could come 
from the same region. The result was 
that men were selected from three differ- 
ent regions, one from the West, one from 
the East, and one from the South, which 
gave us a very well-rounded Board. But 
the Senator will further recall that that 
Board was not finally appointed and con- 
firmed for more than a year, as I recall— 
I think I am close to be being correct 
about it—after the passage of the act. 

So a yea of the life given to them had 
expired before they began to function. 
The Senator has placed his finger on a 
very important point, and I relate this 
instance merely to emphasize it. The 
selection of members of the Commission 
should be made in such a manner to 
make them actually representative of all 
the zones or regions into which the Na- 
tion is divided for rate-making purposes. 
In one instance—I shall not refer to the 
particular Commission—a year or two 
ago a man was recommended for mem- 
bership on a certain commission, and his 
residence was listed as the State of Okla- 
homa, as I recall, or some other western 
State. The truth of the matter was that 
he had not resided in that State for 38 
years. So certainly his immediate or re- 
mote background was not such as to give 
him any right to claim representation on 
a board from a geographical standpoint, 
as representing any particular geo- 
graphical section of the country. 

I believe that the purpose of the law is 
to require that members of the Commis- 
sion be selected in such a way as not to 
represent the great mass of the people, 
but to represent the various zones and 
the interests in the various zones. I 
think the Senator has placed his finger 
on a very important point and one to 
which we as Members of the Senate 
should pay more attention in the future 
as it becomes our duty from time to time 
to give the advice and consent of the 
Senate, as provided by the Constitution, 
to the appointment of members of vari- 
ous commissions. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am glad to have the observation of the 
Senator from Tennessee. It is true that 
a man coming from a certain territory 
of the United States will naturally know 
the conditions of the area from which 
he comes, and will naturally look after 
that section. That is nothing but human 
nature. The element of human nature 
enters into everything we do in life. 
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Coming back to the crap-shooting 
convention, with four representatives out 
of seven from the official territory, 
the record shows that in every Nation- 
wide meeting to fix rates the South is 
helpless and in a hopeless minority. 

The South, acting through Georgia, 
has filed suits. It was slow in getting 
around to it, but it finally did. Now the 
railroads want us to pull the rug out 
from under the feet of Georgia on the 
very eve of victory. 

I think we should respect Georgia; 
and I think we should respect the Su- 
preme Court and allow the case to go on 
to final decision. That is the only thing 
I am asking for. There is no need for 
this hasty legislation. As I previously 


stated, our Department of Justice has 


said that it will not initiate any more 
antitrust suits pending the decision of 
the Georgia case and the decision in the 
Nebraska case. 

Suppose a bill had been introduced 
to pull the rug out from under the At- 
torney General on the eve of the Court’s 
decision in the John L, Lewis case. The 
Senate would have risen in arms, Every 
newspaper in the United States would 
haye had emblazoned in its headlines the 
news that the United States Senate had 
endeavored to stop the suit which the 
Attorney General had brought against 
John L, Lewis. Why is it that the news- 
papers are not carrying big headlines to 
the effect that the Congress of the United 
States is undertaking to throw the case 
of the State of Georgia and the Nebraska 
case out of the courts? I shall tell the 
Senate why. Corporations with capi- 
talization totaling $23,000,000,000 are 
interwoven with big business, newspa- 
pers, and other enterprises. 

The Association of American Railroads, 
as shown on page 677 of the hearings on 
Senate bill 942, boasts that it imposed on 
the American people costs in “large 
figures” by persuading the western rail- 
roads not to establish grain transit privi- 
leges at cities in the Midwest. Senators 
from Western and Midwestern States 
should listen to this. A transit privi- 
lege on grain is something which is in- 
dispensable to a city if it is to have a 
thriving grain, milling, flour, or cereal 
industry. This privilege simply means 
that grain may move from the farms to 
the city, be unloaded in the city, and 
processed into flour, cereals, or some 
other grain product in the city, and 
that the flour, cereais, or other grain 
products may be reloaded in the city 
and moved by rail to final destination 
where the processed commodity is used 
or consumed—all on a low through rate 
from farm to final consuming point, this 
low rate being much lower than the rate 
on the grain without the transit privilege 
to the city plus the rate on the processed 
article from the city to the consuming 
point. 

The Association of American Railroads 
boasts that it prevented midwestern cities 
from getting this opportunity and that 
the AAR’s action in that regard pre- 
vented the railroads from losing money 
in “large figures,” which is just another 
way of saying that the AAR cost the 
American people money in “large fig- 
ures.” The contention is that the AAR 
violated the Sherman Act through this 
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persuasion. If we pass the pending bill 
the railroads will be immune from prose- 
cution under the antitrust laws. 

Then the Association of American 
Railroads want immunity to persuade 
more and more all the States. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads, as shown on page 677 of the record 
on S. 942, boasted that it persuaded 
the railroads serving the city of Chicago 
to cast a burden on the American people, 
especially the farmers and stock raisers, 
of at least $1,000,000 per annum. It is 
there shown that the railroads serving 
Chicago wanted to pay the cost or part 
of the cost of loading and unloading live- 
stock at the union stockyards in Chica- 
go—services theretofore paid for by the 
owner of the livestock. 

Then the Association of American 
Railroads boasts that, but for its action 
in stopping this practice of the railroads’ 
paying for loading and unloading at 
Chicago, the practice would have been 
extended to all markets in western 
territory. 

When the Association of American 
Railroads did this persuading job it 
violated the Sherman Act; and it wants 
immunity further to stop individual rail- 
roads from doing things of benefit to the 
American people, which Congress has 
said the individual railroads should have 
a perfect legal right to do. Congress 
never at any time or place authorized 
the Association of American Railroads 
to persuade individual railroads from 
aiding American farmers and stock 
raisers. 

Mind you, Mr. President, these indi- 
vidual railroads wanted to do that, but 
the Association of American Railroads 
said, “You must not do it.” Yes, they 
persuaded them to make it cost the peo- 
ple, for the handling of livestock, a mil- 
lion dollars annually. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads, as shown on page 677 of the rec- 
ord on S. 942, boasted that it had per- 
suaded southwestern railroads to 
change their rates on grain moving from 
the Southwest to Memphis in such a way 
that, but for the change, there would 
have been a saving to the American peo- 
ple through reductions of 40 cents per 
ton on all grain moving from the West 
into the South, including South Caro- 
lina, and on all grain moving from north- 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, and Illinois into the South, in- 
cluding South Carolina. 

The Association of American Railroads 
there boasted that this persuasion re- 
sulted in casting burdens on the people 
amounting to a large sum of money. 

The Association of American Railroads 
then and there violated the Sherman 
Act. Now it wants immunity from that 
act, so as to be able to repeatedly cast 
these financial burdens on the South, 
its people, and its industry. I solemnly 
protest. Mr. President, I point out that 
the West is in a position similar to that 
of the South, and the West must take 
equal care. If the West is not careful, 
it will suddenly find that it, too, has 
been hurt. 

Mr. President, I am reminded of a story 
about an incident in the First World War. 
It seems that a colored boy from the 
South was in a hand-to-hand fight with 
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a German. They had disarmed each 
other, and were fighting with their fists. 
All of a sudden the colored boy re- 
membered that he had an old straight 
razor in his pocket. So he drew it out 
and made a slash at the throat of the 
German. The German jumped back 
and said, “Ach, you didn’t touch me.” 
The colored boy said, “Just wait until 
you turn your head.” 

Mr. President, I say the same is true 
of the West. When the West turns from 
tilling the soil to trying to manufac- 
ture goods, it will find that its throat is 
cut from ear to ear; it will find that it 
is powerless because of the freight-rate 
barriers that have been built up, bene- 
ficial to the official territory. I say to 
all those from the West that if they do 
not take steps to prevent that situation 
from developing, they will suddenly wake 
up and find that they are confronted 
with it. The South finally woke up; and 
we in the South started fighting for our 
rights. Now, when we are beginning to 
make progress in the courts, the rail- 
roads come to the Congress of the United 
States and say, “You should give the 
railroads immunity from the antitrust 
laws, in order that they may continue 
to impose discriminatory freight rates in 
the United States.” Mr. President, that 
is what it amounts to. We are facing 
a serious situation today. 

As shown at page 677 of the hearings 
on Senate bill 942, the Association’ of 
American Railroads boasted that it had 
persuaded the railroads in the Southwest 
and in the Midwest to raise the rates on 
furniture. Mr. President, let us think 
seriously of the veteran who, after hav- 
ing walked in the shadow of the valley 
of death, not for money, but for his coun- 
try’s sake, now wonders why he and his 
bride have to pay so much for furniture. 

Following that boast, the Association 
of American Railroads further boasted 
that, but for its action in telling the 
southwestern and midwestern railroads 
to raise furniture rates, the railroads in 
the East and in the South, including 
those in South Carolina, would have re- 
duced their rates on furniture. They 
were willing to do it, but the Association 
of American Railroads would not let them 
do it. Mr. President, such action is in 
violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
and now the railroads want immunity 
from it, by means of the enactment of 
this bill. 

Mr. President, to the crippled veterans, 
some of whom perhaps have wounds still 
unhealed, to the veteran who today is 
seeking to furnish his little home with 
furniture, and is confronted with the 
necessity of purchasing high-priced fur- 
niture, I offer the consolation that his 
Government, acting through the Depart- 
ment of Justice, has sued those responsi- 
ble for the star-chamber proceedings 
which resulted in raising the rates on 
furniture, and thereby raising the price 
of furniture, 

However, it must be discouraging to 
the veterans to know that a determined 
effort is being made to stop the suits 
which the Department of Justice has in- 
stituted to get relief for the people, as 
against those in high places who, with- 
gut notice or hearing, persuade others 
to do things which burden the people. 
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Again they are coming to the Congress 
of the United States; and today, under 
this bill, they seek to obtain immunity 
for their actions in violation of the anti- 
trust laws. Mr. President, is that jus- 
tice? If it is, then let this bill be passed. 
But I do not believe it is justice. 

As a southerner and a Senator and 
an American, I resent another of the 
boasts of the Association of American 
Railroads, as shown at page 677 of the 
hearings on Senate bill 942. Mr. Presi- 
dent, everything is to be found in the 
records and in the hearings. The boast 
on the part of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads to which I now refer in- 
creases my resentment against this bill. 
At that point in the hearings it is shown 
that the Association of American Rail- 
roads boasted that, through its efforts, 
the rates on vegetable oils moving from 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports, which in- 
clude the ports in South Carolina, were 
increased from 3 to 6 cents a hun- 
dred pounds; and the Association of 
American Railroads again boasted that, 
but for its success in casting that bur- 
den on the people, the rates on vegetable 
oils moving from North Atlantic ports 
would have been reduced. Then the 
Association of American Railroads re- 
membered, while speaking of vegetable 
oils, to boast that it also worked out a 
“substantial increase in the rates on do- 
mestic vegetable ojls.” All those things 
were done although the railroads were 
willing to lower the rates. But the As- 
sociation of American Railroads had the 
rates increased, in violation of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States. Now 
they seek to have the Congress help 
them. Today they are in the courts, and 
there they are charged with violation of 
the antitrust laws. But by this bill they 
would have the Congress give them im- 
munity from such suits against them, 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, why are not all Members of Con- 
gress opposed to the proposed legis- 
lation? 

Please note, Mr. President, that I 
am making these points in order. The 
Association of American Railroads 
further boasted, as shown at page 677 of 
the hearings on Senate bill 942, that al- 
though the southern and southwestern 
railroads tried to reduce the rates on 
paper and pulpboard moving from the 
South and the Southwest to northern 
markets—just think of that, Mr. Presi- 
dent—the Association of American Rail- 
roads put a stop to that, and adjusted 
the matter “by increasing by 10 percent 
the level of rates which had been pro- 
posed by the southern and southwestern 
carriers.” That was a violation of law, 
but we are asked to put our blessing on 
such violations by passing the pending 
bill, and giving the roads immunity 
from the antitrust laws in the United 
States. 

On the same page the Association of 
American Railroads boasts that when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission grant- 
ed a general increase in rates effective 
as of a certain date the association went 
into action and arranged to have those 
increases take effect 15 days earlier than 
the date named as the effective date in 
the ICC’s order; and while talking big 
about its activities regarding those in- 
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creases the Association of American 
Railroads calls attention to the fact that, 
in cases where the increases brought 
about a situation where there had to be 
either a lowering or raising of some rates 
in order to restore relationships among 
rates which had been disturbed by the 
increases, it, the Association of American 
Railroads, ordered that the relationships 
be restored “by increases rather than re- 
ductions.” 

Yet they tell us that the ICC can pre- 
vent the private government headed by 
the Association of American Railroads 
from injuring the people. Here we see the 
Association of American Railroads boast- 
ing about its activities involving millions 
to be paid by the people carried on not 
only under the nose of the Commission 
but in connection with the effectiveness 
and application of the ICC’s very orders. 

There is need for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but there is also need 
that we keep the railroads under the 
antitrust laws. There is a place for both. 
The ICC is in no position to handle all the 
cases which will come before it. It would 
have to increase its staff tenfold, and can 
we imagine a Republican Congress giving 
the necessary funds to increase it to that 
extent when they are cutting appropria- 
tions for everything? 

Mr. President, the West is going to 
suffer cuts in appropriations for conser- 
vation, for development of power, for 
flood control, and for irrigation. 

This great Nation of ours needs to work 
as a unit. We need to develop our West. 
The South needs further development. 
But is it right for us to think in terms of 
sections when it comes to freight rates? 
Should we have three different sections 
of the United States? Should we be di- 
vided, having different rates in different 
sections, the official territory having 
control of all the rates, what will be 
charged in the other sections of the 
United States? 

The only protection we have now 
against manipulation is the antitrust 
laws. Pass this bill, and there will be no 
protection for those who live outside the 
official territory. 

On the same page the Association of 
American Railroads brags that it secured 
“an increase in the rates on rice”; and 
further brags that this increase was 
brought about through “cooperation be- 
tween the common-carrier barge lines 
operating on the inland waterways and 
the competing rail lines.” 

In other words, Congress fixed the na- 
tional transportation policy to the effect 
that the inherent advantages of cheap 
water transportation carried on as a re- 
sult of tremendous public expenditures in 
improvement of inland waterways should 
be preserved to the people; yet, here we 
see the Association of American Rail- 
roads, under the very nose of the Com- 
mission, bringing about meetings be- 
tween rail and river carriers at which 
the rates on rice moving either by rail 
or water were rigged in such fashion as 
to burden the people, and, without doubt, 
to take from them the benefits of cheap 
water transportation. 

Under the pending bill this practice 
will continue with immunity, and the will 
of Congress will continue to be defeated 
and set aside. 
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On the same page there is bold, clear, 
flagrant evidence that the Association of 
American Railroads placed its cold mo- 
nopolistic hand upon the South's great- 
est resource, cotton. 

The statement there shown is the mere 
brief brag and statement and the bold 
boast that the Association of American 
Railroads secured an advance in the cot- 
ton rates in both southwestefh and 
southern territories. 

For such effrontery and for such clear 
violations of the law, these people have 
been sued, not indicted. Shall we pass 
this bill and turn them loose, with im- 
munity to repeat such acts as this against 
the South’s most basic industry, cotton? 

Congress had said that the southern 
and southwestern cotton rates should be 
fixed by southern and southwestern 
roads, without help or suggestions from 
an intimidating and coercing Association 
of American Railroads, which is domi- 
nated by the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
its eastern and industrial allies, and 
which operates under a written consti- 
tution and bylaws called the Pennsyl- 
vania plan. That Pennsylvania plan 
means much. Through it, the cards 
have all been stacked against the South 
and West, 

I do not want our cotton rates fixed 
under the Pennsylvania plan. I want 
them fixed under the congressional plan, 
by killing the pending bill and allowing 
the antitrust laws to operate wherever a 
violation takes place. 

In the record on S. 942, at page 677, 
the Association of American Railroads 
boasts that it burdened the people in the 
field of rates on soda products. It is 
there stated that the Association of 
American Railroads rigged a deal be- 
tween railroads in the North and the 
railroads in the Southwest under which 
there would be “cooperative handling— 
between those two groups of roads—of 
this rate adjustments” and under which 
unlawful deal there would be no com- 
petition in rates among producers of 
soda products in the North and soda 
products in the Southwest, again violat- 
ing the antitrust laws. The pending bill 
would afford immunity for such prac- 
tices. 

On the same page the AAR boasts that 
it had been busy on the rates on fruits 
and vegetables and had rigged a plan 
under which the railroads would collect 
more money from the people than they 
had theretofore collected. 

And then a boast is written out on the 
same page to the effect that the AAR had 
persuaded southern railroads not to re- 
duce rates on citrus fruit. And then the 
boast goes on to say that, if the southern 
roads had made the reduction, as they 
wished, there would have been reductions 
on citrus fruit moving from Texas and 
California. The boast concludes by say- 
ing, in effect, that this persuasion carried 
on under the Pennsylvania plan cost the 
American people “well over $1,000,000 per 
annum.” 

Finally, the boast adds insult to injury 
by the statement that the AAR “assisted 
in forestalling a demand on the part of 
Florida and Texas shippers for an emer- 
gency reduction in rates on grapefruit 
which would have represented a large 
loss in revenue.” 
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Shippers of grapefruit in Florida and 
Texas—farmers—were in a crisis and 
emergency. They were thinking of de- 
manding reductions in rates on their 
crops. The Association of American 
Railroads stopped them from even mak- 
ing the deémand—the AAR forestalled the 
demand. 

Have Senators had enough? I will 
give them some more. I like to do so in 
the words of the railroads themselves, 
because if I say it, I am told that I can- 
not understand it, and that I am mis- 
taken about it. I give it from their own 
words. That is what I have tried to do. 

On page 678 of the S. 942 record the 
Association of American Railroads 
boasts that it set aside a portion of a law 
passed by the Congress in 1935. 

In 1935 the Congress passed an act 
saying that any railroad, if it so de- 
sired, could make joint rates with trucks. 

The AAR immediately passed a private 
law saying that no railroad would make 
joint rates with trucks. It then boasts, 
saying: 

AAR has been instrumental in having a 
policy adopted by the individual railroads 
not to make joint rates with trucking com- 
panies, the result of which has saved a con- 
siderable sum of money to the railroad in- 
dustry. 


That is a quotation from their testi- 
mony in the record. Have Senators had 
enough to convince them that the rail- 
roads should not be given immunity? 

I will give some more based on an 
AAR boast on page 678 of S. 942. The 
quotations I am giving may be verified by 
anyone desiring to do so. It is there 
shown that the AAR “induced” south- 
western lines to refrain from establish- 
ing transit arrangements on cotton—that 
is, low through rates from the farm to 
final destination with intermediate stops 
for storage, processing, and the like. 

The AAR then boasts that if the south- 
western lines had established these 
rates, there would have been similar aid 
to the people of the Southeast, inclusive 
of South Carolina, “which would have 
cost the railroads considerable money.” 

The AAR, as shown on the same page, 
admits that some eastern railroads, as 
they had a right to do, wanted to quit 
making wharfage charges on coal, but 
that the AAR persuaded them not to do 
it; and then says “which if done would 
have required similar action on the part 
of southern lines and would have rep- 
resented a considerable loss in revenue.” 

That, again, violates the Sherman anti- 
trust law. The pending bill gives them 
immunity from the Sherman antitrust 
law. That is what they want. Do Sen- 
ators want to give them that immunity? 
Senators may give them immunity, or 
withhold it, by voting “yea” or “nay” 
upon the pending bill. 

And, on the same page, the AAR brags 
that when the ICC hands down an order 
which is permissive in its nature and 
which may be complied with by an in- 
dividual railroad either by the railroads 
making money concessions to its custo- 
mers or by further burdening its cus- 
tomers, the AAR went into action and 
“induced individual lines and groups of 
lines to comply with orders of the ICC 
constructively,” which meant, so the 
brag says in effect, that the railroads got 
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more money “than otherwise would have 
been received”—always raising the rates, 
not lowering them, 

So, we see that “permissive” acts of 
Congress are set aside, and “permissive” 
orders of the ICC are set aside by the pri- 
vate government known as the AAR. 

It is shown that the AAR admits that 
it has infiltrated itself not only into the 
Commission, but into shipper groups and 
shipper organizations with the result 
that extra burdens have been placed 
upon the people. On page 678 of the 
record on S. 942 the AAR says, in 
effect, that there are times when rail- 
roads file high and increased rates with 
the ICC, and the AAR becomes fearful 
that some other railroad or someone with 


an interest will ask that the high rates 


be suspended and investigated. The 
AAR brags that the AAR infiltrates itself 
and prevents such a thing from happen- 
ing. The boast is that the AAR has as- 
sisted “in avoiding suspension of in- 
creased rates by the ICC.” 

Yet we are told that the ICC will ap- 
prove these private rate-making organi- 
zations and thereafter prevent them 
from raiding the people. 

On the same page it is shown that the 
AAR has really infiltrated itself into 
shipper groups, such as, I assume, the 
NIT League and the Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards. Those groups favor the bill. 
It is boasted on page 678 that the AAR 
had conferred with shipper groups and 
had obtained, as a result of the confer- 
ences, “higher rates with the retention of 
traffic than the shippers were originally 
demanding.” 

Shippers do not care how high the 
rate is so long as the rates of competitors 
are just as high. 

Of course, the consumers were not 
present at the rate rigging meetings be- 
tween the shipper groups and the AAR 
at which burdens were placed on the 
people. 

Let us assume there are 10,000,000 
shippers. There are some 140,000,000 
people in the Nation. Therefore 130,- 
000,000 people had no notice or hearing 
at the rate-raising meetings between 
the AAR and the shipper groups. But 
the 130,000,000 pay the burdens rigged 
up at these rate-raising conventions 
composed of delegates from the AAR and 
the NIT League and other shipper 
groups. 

Between pages 1703 and 1726 of the 
record on H. R. 2536 appears a story in 
the words of the AAR and its co-con- 
spirators about how and why the share- 
croppers and other citizens of the South 
have to pay such a high price for gaso- 
line to run their motor vehicles. It is 


there shown that 


(a) The major oil companies do not 
ship gasoline from Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas into the Old 
South over the railroads. 

(b) Instead, the major oil companies 
use their own ships and boats to move 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Arkan- 
sas gasoline from the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River through the Gulf of 
Mexico on up the east Atlantic coast to 
ports and unloading places on the At- 
lantic coast of the Old South. They also 
move Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
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Arkansas gasoline northward up the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio Rivers, dropping it off 
at facilities which the major oil com- 
panies maintain along those rivers. 

(c) The Old South then gets its gaso- 
line by trucks operated and owned by the 
majors from these places where the 
majors have unloaded it from the boats 
onto the banks of the Mississippi and 

Ohio Rivers and onto the shores of the 
Atlantic coast of the Old South. 

(d) Obviously, this gives the majors 
& monopoly on the sale of gasoline in 
the Old South, undisturbed by sales in 
the Old South by small independent 
gasoline producers in Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas unless those 
independents can get low rail rates from 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Ar- 
kansas. 

(e) The AAR and the majors have been 
busy ousting the independents from mar- 
kets in the old South. How did they 
keep busy on this job? 

First. The AAR and the majors have 
been together on a scheme to make the 
gasoline rates from Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas into the old 
South sky high. 

Second. What was the benefit to the 
AAR from this scheme? Very simple. 
The majors were to ship gasoline solely 
by rail, and not by truck, from the stor- 
age tanks on the Atlantic seacoast into 
the interior of the old South and were 
to ship gasoline from storage places on 
the banks of the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers into the interior of the old South 
by rail and not by truck. 

Third. What benefit were the majors 
to get out of a gasoline rate wall between 
the old South and the Southwest? Very 
plain and simple. 

(a) The wall kept the little gasoline 
men in Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas, who did not own boats, out 
of the old South; and 

(b) It boosted the sale price of gaso- 
line in the old South because the majors 
sell gasoline, which comes to the old 
South by boat, in the old South at so 
much per gallon plus the rail rate from 
certain points in the Southwest, such as 
El Dorado, Ark. 

I do not want these activities taken 
out from under the antitrust laws. I 
believe that if we pass this bill the South 
and the West will both suffer because of 
it. The question of freight rates is so 
important that if I were given the simple 
power to fix rates according to my own 
whims and notions, without any national 
standard of regulation, I could make or 
break any community. With this bill in 
my hands I could make or break any 
city, county, or State, or any section of 
this Nation. 

The present inequality of freight rates 
in the United States is the result of un- 
natural manipulation, and is the re- 
sult of a plan of control which punishes 
the South and the West, and is designed 
to establish and maintain industrial 
supremacy in the North and in the East. 
This unjust discrimination has created 
an industrial and economic empire in 
the northeastern section of the United 
States, while the industrial agencies of 
the South and West have been restricted, 
3 and not allowed free develop- 
men 
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As I have said, in November 1934, the 
question of discrimination was brought 
to the attention of the public at a south- 
ern Governors’ conference held in At- 
lanta, Ga. It was not until November 
22, 1939, that we received any relief 
whatever. That relief came through the 
Commodity Rate case. This was only a 
faint ray of hope. Another case origi- 
nating in the South, which went its 
rounds after 1939, was decided by the 
Supreme Court only a few weeks ago. 
The decision in that case made manda- 
tory a reduction of 10 percent in certain 
class freight rates in the South, and an 
increase of 10 percent in the official ter- 
ritory. It was the Supreme Court which 
offered that ray of hope. We want the 
courts still to be allowed to intervene if 
injustice is done to any section of the 
United States or to any person in this 
great Nation of ours. 

In my study of this question I have 
found a cleverly conceived scheme in 
which industrial leaders in the field of 
transportation have conspired to center 
industrial control in the East. In or- 
der to perpetuate this control they have 
imposed on the South and the West 
freight-rate differentials. This system 
has restrained industrial development 
in the South and West, and will continue 
to do so. It has made possible the 
maintenance of an industrial empire in 
the East, and will continue to do so. 
Today this empire has grown so large 
that it has almost secured itself against 
competitive challenge. Knowingly and 
unknowingly, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has aided and abetted this 
eastern industrial empire known as the 
official territory. 

The plan has been to establish high 
shipping rates on goods manufactured 
in the South, and lower shipping rates 
on raw and semiraw materials shipped 
from the South, thus providing a two- 
fold advantage to the East. Can any 
reasonable person say that that is fair? 

The discrimination against the South 
and the West in connection with freight 
rates arises primarily from decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has placed on similar traffic in the two 
territories, mile for mile, a higher rate 
for the southern than for the northern 
traffic. It seems that we have a long way 
to go in order to obtain economic free- 
dom for our Nation when a board of 
American citizens vested with such power 
differentiates between sections of our Na- 
tion. How can we say that we are one 
Nation, undivided, so long as we con- 
tinue to have differentials in our freight 
rates? 

The present class rate structure in the 
North and in the South was promulgated 
nearly 20 years ago by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Under present 
economic conditions it discriminates 
against the West and the South in many 
ways. For example: 

First. Shipping rates on many manu- 
factured articles are higher within the 
South and West than within the North 
or the East. 

Second. Shipping rates on manufac- 
tured articles are higher from the South 
and West to the North than are estab- 
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lished rates within the North for the 
same articles. 

Third. Rates on many manufactured 
articles are lower from the North to the 


South and West than the shipping rates 


from the South or the West. 
To give an illustration, a carload of fur- 
niture, minimum weight 12,000 pounds, 


-shipped from Sumter, S. C., to South 


Bend, Ind., 817 miles, is rated at $1.23, 
while the same amount of furniture from 
Gardner, Mass., to any giver point is 
$1.05. 

I could give many similar illustrations; 
but a study shows that mile for mile, 
rates fror the southern mills are higher 
than from the northern mills. 

Cotton clothing is a commodity which 
is manufactured at numerous points in 
the South and in the North. It is sold 
generally throughout the country. There 
are many manufacturers of cotton cloth 
located in Nashville, Tenn., and Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Yet, if the Columbus, Ohio, 
manufacturers want to ship their cloth 
to Raleigh, N. C., a distance of 581 miles, 
the rate is $1.06 per hundred pounds. 
If the same amount of cotton cloth be 
shipped from Nashville, Tenn., a distance 
of 581 miles, to Raleigh, N. C., the rate 
is $1.32 per hundred pounds. 

Southern manufacturers cannot ex- 
pect to be able to market their products 
in the North in competition with manu- 
facturers located in that section unless 
the rates from the South equal the rate 
level within the northern section. 

This becomes more significant when 
we recognize that the southern shippers 
generally have a longer haul with a high- 
er rate per hundred pounds. In some 
instances competitive considerations re- 
quire a northern level of rates wholly 
within the South. This is conceded — 
even by the southern railroads which 
make the claim that competitive rates 
are provided if necessary, This claim 
is, of course, untrue, and will be re- 
ferred to a little later on in my speech. 
It is sufficient to say that the discrim- 
inatory character of the class rate struc- 
ture in the South and between the South 
and the North is repugnant to the full 
economic development of the South and 
should be set right. What is true of the 
South is also true of the West, to a very 
large extent. 

It is significant when one knows that 
in the past the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, when reviewing instances 
wherein this situation was the reverse, 
that is, that the South had the lowest 
rates required, that the rates be brought 
up to the level of the higher northern 
rates, and sometimes they were made 
higher. This was true with respect to 
the readjustment of the rates on such 
important southern products as cast-iron 
Pipe, marble, granite, and textiles. 

The Southern Governors’ Conference 
has consistently adhered to the position 
that in seeking a parity of class rates 
with the North there was no intention of 
impairing the financial position of the 
southern railroads, but the crux of the 
whole matter is that if given equal rates, 
mile for mile, the South and the West 
would have an equal opportunity in af- 
fording industries a place within their 
borders. But it is now a known fact 
that industries settle almost wholly with- 
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in the North and the East because of the 
low freight rates. 

It is not my intention, nor that of the 
southern governors, to bring financial 
ruin to the railroads or the industries of 
the East. It is our intention to bring 
about only fair rates so that every sec- 
tion will have an equal opportunity of 
having industries established within 
them, 

This imaginary line is a strange thing. 
It does not divide the rich railroads from 
the poor railroads; it does not divide 
railroads having a heavy density of traf- 
fic from those having little traffic; it 
does not divide railroads having higher 
overhead costs from those having lower 
costs of operation; in fact, there seems 
to be on the surface no justification or 
reason for a line separating two large 
geographical sections of the country 
and maintaining higher rates in one sec- 
tion and lower rates in the other. 

The South and the West will not have 
released themselves from the shackles 
of bondage until this imaginary line is 
abolished and the North, East, South 
and West are merged into one common 
structure. 

We are not asking for any special 
favors; we are not petitioning for any 
relief. The suits which are now pend- 
ing in court ask only for justice and 
equality to all sections of our Nation. 

The South and West regard with pride 
the great cities of the East. We are 
happy to see our great cities thrive; but 
we do not feel that one section should 
succeed at the expense of another sec- 
tion. The South and the West realize 
that they are far removed from the 
great cities of the East, but our sections 
do not ask for any advantage over the 
East in carrying products to markets, 
nor do the South and the West seek to 
have a handicap over the East, but we 
do demand the right to have equal treat- 
ment and equal opportunity so that we 
may market our goods in these areas 
on the basis of rates which are no higher 
for similar distances than those which 
prevail in the North. 

We can not see why a railroad which 
runs in both the North and the South 
should have rates different when it hits 
the South. I once asked why it was 
they charged more to ship back to the 
North some manufactured goods made 
in the North, when we did not like them, 
than it cost to ship the goods down to 
us. That question has not yet been an- 
swered. it involves the same goods on 
the same road, and it costs more to ship 
them back than to ship them to the 
South. I should like to have someone 
analyze that situation. 

National solidarity today is imperative, 
but it cannot be achieved unless there 
is fair play on the part of Government 
commissions and bureaus in Washington. 
The North at one time fought a war 
against the South to erase sectionalism, 
but it seems now that sectionalism has 
been promulgated by the North through 
boards and commissions which set up 
imaginary lines which result in rate dis- 
crimination. We are demanding fair 
treatment for the entire world, but right 
here in America we have yet to achieve 
economic freedom, because of discrim- 
inatory freight rates. Some have been 
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asked to explain the reason for a differ- 
ence in freight rates, but up to the pres- 
ent time there has been no explanation. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
does not deny that this situation exists, 

Let me say again that the Supreme 
Court has within the past month stated 
that there is discrimination between the 
North and the South, and it is demand- 
ing that the rates be increased on cer- 
tain classes of commodities 10 percent 
in the North and reduced 10 percent in 
the South. Our Supreme Court has 
spoken. We want it to continue to speak. 

The northern railroads do not deny 
the existence of discriminatory freight 
rates. The southern railroads do not 
deny the situation. Yet no one has found 
a sensible reason for its existence. 
Someone has suggested that it may cost 
less to transport marketable goods from 
the North to the South because it takes 
less coal to go down hill. That may be 
taken for what it is worth. Some have 
launched the theory that to allow the 
South and the West equal rates with 
those of the North would work a hard- 
ship on their competitors in the North- 
east. But the South and the West are 
not mercenary in this matter. We ask 
only for ourselves as a basic and inalien- 
able right, only equality of opportunity, 
and we will likewise support that right 
for the North, for the West, for the East, 
and for the South, and also for every 
trade area of our common country. 

There are also a few southern ship- 
pers who support a status quo so to 
speak. This position appears to be based 
almost entirely on the form of state- 
ments by the railroads that the rates on 
raw materials of southern origin would 
necessarily be increased to make up for 
the loss of revenue which the railroads 
claim would come about by reductions 
in the rates on manufactured goods. But 
this position is not sound, for there is no 
proof that the rates on southern low- 
grade raw materials are lower in the 
South than in the North. They are lower 
only when they are shipped to the north- 
ern manufacturer so that he might com- 
pete to a greater advantage with the 
southern manufacturer. If the freight 
rate is equal throughout the Nation, the 
volume of traffic will not remain the 
same, but there will be development for 
every area of our country. 

The tonnage of the southern railroads 
in the higher classes of freight traffic has 
been substantially augmented in recent 
years by new production in the South of 
such materials as paper and chemicals. 
In Charleston, S. C., we have recently 
developed an industry producing alloys. 
Such industries have added to the char- 
acter and volume of traffic transported 
by the southern railroads, Although in 
former years the raw materials were 
shipped to northern markets, which pro- 
cessed manufactured goods out of them, 
today the same raw materials are being 
turned into the finished product at 
Charleston and are shipped throughout 
the country. The railroads in this case 
have received more money for the 
transportation of this finished product, 
Therefore, a prediction that equal freight 
rates would cause an increase on raw ma- 
terials in the South is not justifiable. 
Equal freight rates would cause such 
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localities which had the raw materials 
to work with to open industries in their 
own localities. 

For the information of the Senate, 
Mr. President, let me say that it may be 
news that on this very day South Caro- 
lina is operating 25 percent and North 
Carolina approximately 25 percent of 
the active cotton spindles in the United 
States. Together, those two States have 
50 percent of the active cotton spindles 
in the United States. Only yesterday I 
was talking to another Senator about 
this matter. He said that the cotton 
mills have been moved to the South be- 
cause of the cheap labor there. Mr. 
President, it may be that some of the 
mills have been moved to the South be- 
cause of the cheap labor there; but I 
think a geat many of them were taken 
to the South for other reasons, in ad- 
dition. I believe that some of them were 
taken to the South because the mill 
owners found that taxes there were 
lower. Others were taken to South 
Carolina because the mill owners found 
that if the mills were located there, they 
would be close to the cottonfields; and, 
of course, it was obvious that even with 
the reduced rates, it cost a great deal 
of money to ship a bale of cotton to the 
New England States. So the mill owners 
realized that it was better to process the 
cotton in the South. 

Mr. President, after we in the South 
began to weave the cotton into cloth, 
a great many of the experts came from 
the North and said to us, “You cannot 
bleach the cloth here, because your 
water is not of the right kind. It simply 
does not have the right ingredients. 
Neither can you have a dye factory here, 
because the water does not contain the 
right ingredients.” They said such 
things in an attempt to poison the minds 
of the people of the South. But today 
there are bleacheries in North Carolina 
and in South Carolina, and the water is 
all right. It has been found that it is 
suitable for dyeing and also is suitable 
for the bleacheries. 

Mr. President, as we have continued 
to break down such barriers, more and 
more mills have been established in the 
South, That is why I am so much in- 
terested in this freight-rate fight, for it 
means so much to the South. We have 
the raw materials, and we want them to 
be processed in the South so that addi- 
tional employment will be made avail- 
able to our people. If that is done, the 
South will no longer be economic prob- 
lem No. 1 of the Nation, as I have pre- 
viously stated, but will be advanced to 
an economic position comparable with 
that of official territory. 

When discussing the rates on in-bound 
raw materials, the rates on the raw ma- 
terials which are drawn into the South 
by southern manufacturers are probably 
ignored, because in most instances the 
rates on in-bound raw materials are 
higher than the rates which are applied 
when such materials are shipped to 
northern manufacturers. It is true that 
raw materials, such as cotton, can be 
shipped from the South to the North at 
lower rates than they can be shipped 
from the North to the South. Even so, 
today such raw materials are being man- 
ufactured into finished products in the 
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South. When cotton is manufactured 
into cloth in New England, it can be 
shipped to the South at rates lower than 
those which must be paid by southern 
mill owners when they ship cotton cloth 
to New England. In other words, Mr. 
President, it seems that the freight-rate 
differentials were set up for the purpose 
of protecting the nothern and eastern 
manufacturers. There is as much sense 
in the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in permitting different rates 
to be applied to different sections of the 
country as there would be if the War De- 
partment were to allow New England sol- 
diers to receive more pay than soldiers 
from the South and the West. received. 
If the people of the West have not al- 
ready gotten busy about these freight 
rates, I suggest that they do so at once, 
as I have said before, or some day they 
will wake up and find themselves in such 
a position that they will not be able to 
carry on. 

Mr. President, under the freight-rate 
differential system, it would cost the 
State of Florida more money to ship a 
carload of white sand to Massachusetts 
than it would cost the State of Massa- 
chusetts to ship a carloai of sand to 
Florida. In almost every instance the 
North is favored by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Numerous southern manufacturers 
draw a considerable portion of their raw 
materials from the North; the volume of 
this traffic is quite large. In most in- 
stances the rates on these in-bound raw 
material and the rates on out-bound 
manufactured articles are controlled by 
the official class-rate structure. 

A great deal of stress is placed on the 
fact that in some instances the rates on 
pig iron are lower in the South than in 
the North; yet no mention is made of the 
fact that on merchantable iron, southern 
manufacturers who compete not only in 
the South but also in the North, find the 
rate level higher than the northern rate 
level. It is significant to note that the 
southern steel interests centered in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., are among those south- 
ern industries credited with supporting 
the southern railroads in this contro- 
versial matter. The reason for that can 
be understood when it is known that this 
steel industry ships little of its produc- 
tion out of the territory and is a large 
purveyor of railroad steel. A large por- 
tion of its production is sold directly to 
the railroads; and in order to hold a big 
customer, they must adopt the custom- 
er’s viewpoint. 

The other important iron production 
that is centered in the Birmingham area 
is that of cast-iron pipe, the largest of 
its type in the Nation. This industry is 
favored with a northern level of rates 
east of the Mississippi River. The rates 
of this important southern product are 
the same within the South as within the 
North, and apply equally whether north- 
bound or south-bound. No imaginary 


southern product were lower in the South 
and from the South to the North than 
were the rates in the North and from the 
North to the South; but the northern 
manufacturers complained to the ICC 
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about this situation and the Commission, 
to satisfy the northern manufacturers, 
immediately prescribed a uniform level 
of rates between the two territories on a 
mileage basis so as to provide equal op- 
portunity of distribution so far as cost of 
transportation is concerned in regard to 
cast-iron pipe. This is merely a juggling 
act of a Commission to satisfy certain 
northern interests. 

There is no explanation why this 
should not be done in the case of other 
southern manufactured products. My 
belief is that the differences in freight 
rates constitute nothing more than a 
tariff to protect the eastern manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, to permit me to suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
HICKENLOOPER in the chair). 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


(Mr. 
The clerk 


Aiken Hayden Murray 
Ball Hickenlooper Myers 
Barkley Hin O'Conor 
Brewster Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holand Pepper 
Bridges Jenner Reed 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Robertson, Va. 
Bushfield Kem Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Russell 
Byrd Knowiand Saltonstall 
Cain Langer Smith 
Capper Lodge Sparkman 
Chavez Lucas Stewart 
Connally McCarran Taft 
Cooper McCarthy Taylor 
Cordon McClellan ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McFarland Thye 
Downey McGrath Tobey 
Dworshak McKellar Tydings 
Ecton McMahon Umstead 
Ellender Magnuson Vandenberg 
n Malone Wherry 
Fulbright Martin White 
George Maybank Wiley 
Gurney Williams 
Hatch Moore Wilson 
Hawkes Morse Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I understand that several 
other Senators desire to debate the bill. 
That being true, inasmuch as we have 
already fixed a time for voting, I yield 
the floor. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
` CALENDAR 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, earlier 
today a unanimous consent request was 
entered into, that the Senate vote upon 
the pending bill, together with any mo- 
tions or amendments offered thereto, at 
4 o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, June 
18. Istated at that time that debate on 
the pending bill would continue until it 
had been concluded. I gave the impres- 
sion that if debate were concluded before 
4 o’clock on Wednesday, there might be 
a call of the calendar. It was my 
thought afterward that the Senate might 
adjourn tonight, in which event there 
could be a call of the calendar the first 
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thing Monday; but, inasmuch as I had 
made the statement, prior to the agree- 
ment, that the entire time would be 
used to debate the pending measure, I 
consider it to be only right that I should 
ask unanimous consent that the calendar 
be called on Monday rather than to move 
an adjournment, in order to have a morn- 
ing hour on Monday. 

I now ask unanimous consent that, 
when the Senate convenes on Monday, at 
whatever hour, which hour will be de- 
termined when the majority leader 
moves to recess, the Senate proceed to 
consider the legislative calendar of bills 
to which there is no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, as I un- 
derstand the request, the Senator asks 
that, when the Senate convenes on Mon- 
day, the unfinished business be tempo- 
rarily laid aside 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. And that the Senate then 
proceed to the consideration of bills on 
the legislative calendar to which there is 
no objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I amend the unani- 
mous-consent request by asking that the 
call of the legislative calendar begin at 
the point where the last call of the cal- 
endar ended, beginning with Senate bill 
482, Order No. 197, on page 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, as amended? The Chair hears 
none, and without objection, the agree- 
ment is entered into. 


SHORTAGE OF STEEL SCRAP 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Steel 
of the Special Committee To Study the 
Problems of Small Business there has 
come to my attention a matter which is 
so important to the economic life of the 
Nation that I feel it should be made 
known to this body. 

It has to do with the shortage of steel 
scrap which will probably force many 
open-hearth furnaces in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere to shut down this fall and 
winter, creating a further shortage of 
steel and blocking the efforts of industry 
to speed up production. 

After giving this situation considerable 
study I have come to the conclusion that 
it is within the power of the Government 
to relieve many of the economic ills 
caused by the lack of steel scrap. This 
could be accomplished by releasing for 
industrial use the vast quantity of steel 
held by the Government which is now 
serving no useful purpose. 

Mr. President, there is much appre- 
hension in Pennsylvania and other steel- 
producing States concerning the ex- 
tremely difficult situation which will 
confront the steel industry in the fall 
and winter. 

The automobile manufacturers and 
other fabricators of steel products, fight- 
ing to speed up production, will again be 
hard hit by a shortage of steel parts un- 
less some way can be found to maintain 
the flow of scrap necessary to keep the 
Regie open-hearth furnaces in opera- 

on. 
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In the early part of this year many 
open-hearth furnaces were forced into 
idleness because of the shortage of scrap. 
Existing high prices brought improve- 
ment in the situation, and the flow of 
scrap increased sufficiently to meet im- 
mediate requirements. 

However, with the present consump- 
tion rate of approximately 2,000,000 tons 
every month, there is much question as 
to how long that flow can be maintained. 

Breaking the steel-scrap bottleneck 
would mean not only more parts for fab- 
ricators of automobiles and other goods 
but also it would strike a sturdy blow 
against inflation. 

It is a truism that the best way to fight 
inflation is to produce more goods. The 
converse is likewise true. If we produce 
less, prices will rise automatically. 

Here are a few figures which clearly 
demonstrate the short supply of scrap. 
On January 1, 1940, the steel mills and 
foundries had 3,034,000 gross tons of 
scrap on hand. Figures at the end of 
February last showed them with only 
1,760,000 tons, while the total supplies 
held by both dealers and consumers 
amounted to less than 3,000,000 tons. 
This was less than half of prewar levels. 

The disappearance of much of our 
scrap stock pile is understandable. Mil- 
lions of tons went to the bottom of the 
ocean during the war. Millions of tons 
were shot at our enemies and could not 
be recovered. Millions of tons Went to 
our allies in the form of lend-lease arma- 
ment. 

But that is not the answer to the whole 
problem. Nor does it excuse everything. 

Mr. President, the Government has it 
in its power to cure much of this short- 
age. The Government has the scrap. 
But the Government is not making it 
available. 

There are three main Government 
sources: 

First. Damaged Liberty ships, fit for 
nothing but junking. 

Second. Surplus machine tools, which 
are either obsolete or were made for 
single war- production purposes, and 
hence have no current use. 

Third. War matériel owned by the 
Nation which has either been left to rust 


on foreign beaches or which is under the 


care of foreign civilian employees of the 
Army and Navy. May I point out that 
not only is the steel being wasted, but we 
are paying people salaries to watch it? 

Mr. President, steel may sound like a 
very dull subject—yes; discussion of steel 
scrap may even bore some people—but 
steel furnishes much of the lifeblood of 
my State of Pennsylvania; steel is the 
backbone of American production; and 
steel is the Nation’s first line of defense 
in time of trouble. 

Some of our greatest sources of iron 
ore are largely used up. The scrap steel 
which may have been expendable 25 
years ago is vital to us today. We may 
suddenly awaken to find ourselves a 
have-not nation in one of the most 
precious of all resources. 

Some time ago an order was issued that 
our ships, returning in ballast from for- 
eign voyages, should use surplus war 
goods as ballast. I understand that this 
was done for a short time, and some ma- 
chinery was brought back. Then the 
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whole thing was dropped. Perhaps 
somebody could not be bothered. 

Certainly steel scrap was never re- 
turned. It was claimed it would cost too 
much to ballast our vessels with steel 
from tanks and cannon. So the stuff is 
still overseas and we are still paying ci- 
vilian employees of the Army and Navy 
to keep an eye on it. 

Mr. President, when I think of the im- 
portance of steel in our economy and in 


our national defense, and when I con- 


sider the shortage of scrap for our mills, 
it seems to me it will be far more ex- 
pensive not to return the available steel 
from abroad than to bring it back. In- 
deed, the cost of a newly inflated price, 
due to scarcity of commodities, is prob- 
ably much greater than the cost of re- 
turning this vital metal as ballast. 

I understand Mr. John R. Steelman 
pressed the scrapping of certain useless 
Liberty ships, but that this campaign 
has bogged down. 

The third source of surplus is in this 
country, I have reports of thousands of 
tons of worthless machines and machine 
tools which should be sold and added to 
the pile of scrap. The Government pays 
heavy rental for warehousing this obso- 
lete machinery. Here is a way to help 
production and at the same time save 
money for Uncle Sam. 

And here is still another way to econ- 
omize: Figures of the Byrd economy 
committee disclose about 48,000 employ- 
ees on the pay roll of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. Numerically that is more 
than three full Army divisions. I won- 
der how many of them are watching and 
guarding this worthless machinery. 
Scrap the machines and we can reduce 
the pay rolls. 

Finally, there is the matter of great 
quantities of metal in this country which 
the armed forces have not yet declared 
surplus. To give an example, tanks have 
not been put on the surplus list. Admit- 
ting that some are needed for training, 
there must be thousands of tons of them 
which could be scrapped now. Certain- 
ly they will be obsolete before another 
war. 

Mr. President and Members of the 
Senate, we will do an honest service to 
our country if we can get all these mil- 
lions of tons of steel out of the drone 
class and into the worker class. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
AGREEMENTS BETWEEN CARRIERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 110) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act with respect to cer- 
tain agreements between carriers. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to support legislation which 
would be helpful to the railroads. I am 
opposed to the pending bill, and, there- 
fore, that statement may sound incon- 
sistent. However, it is not. 

I can remember from the earliest days 
of my childhood the important part that 
railroading played in my section of the 
country and among my own people. I 
remember that the lands next to where 
we lived belonged to the railroad—even 
lands that had been granted to the rail- 
road by the Federal Government to as- 
sist in building the road. We children 
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could hear the various trains whistle. 
We lived within 3 miles of the railroad. 
Early in our lives we learned the times 
when those trains were due, and we could 
almost distinguish them by the sound of 
their respective whistles. I worked for 
that same railroad when I was a young 
man. Today my only brother is an em- 
ployee of the railroad. I believe that the 
railroads constitute one of the most im- 
portant segments of the industrial back- 
bone of this country, and I would not do 
anything that I felt was harmful to a 
healthy railroad condition. 

Two or three years ago, while I was a 
Member of the House, I remember that 
some of my very best friends came to me 
and talked to me about the Bulwinkle 
bill. At that time I did not know what 
the Bulwinkle bill was. They knew what 
it was before it had ever been introduced. 
The first thing I knew about it was when 
they came to me and talked to me about 
it. Iremeniber saying to them then that 
I would study the bill carefully, and if 
I-found that it did not deprive the people 
of the country of rightful protection un- 
der the antitrust laws and other laws, 
and did not deprive them of the right to 
come in at any suitable time and ques- 
tion the reasonableness of rates, then I 
would feel inclined to support the legis- 
lation; otherwise I would not. I made 
that statement very frankly. 

I was assured from time to time that 
the legislation would not take away from 
the people those particular rights, but 
later, when the Bulwinkle bill came to 
the floor of the House and I studied it, 
I came to the conclusion that there was 
no escape from the conclusion that the 
people of the country would be deprived 
of those rights. Therefore, I voted 
against the bill when it came up on the 
floor of the House. Only approximately 
45 Members voted against it. 

When the bill was introduced this year 
we began to receive mail about the Reed 
bill, Senate bill 110. I looked it up, and 
I found that it was the Bulwinkle bill 
under another name. Again I stated my 
objections to the bill. I was assured 
from time to time that those objections 
have been removed. I admit that some 
of the objections to the original Bul- 
winkle bill do not apply to this bill; but 
the great basic objection to it is still 
present. By this bill we would allow a . 
great part of American industry and 
American economic life to operate in its 
field to a great extent without any pro- 
tection to the citizens of the country 
under laws which Congress has enacted 
from time to time. I refer to the anti- 
trust laws, which were enacted for the 
purpose of giving to citizens protection 
against monopoly and restraint of trade. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Tosry] has filed extremely able 
minority views on the bill. As I under- 
stand, the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Jonxsrox!] joins in those minority 
views. If I correctly remember, in the 
last Congress other Senators joined in 
the minority views. I found those 
views so interesting that I started to 
study the bill more carefully. I have 
obtained material relating to the vari- 
ous parts of the report spelling out those 
things offered as valid objections to the 
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bill, which would exempt from the anti- 
trust laws the various transportation 
agencies subject to regulation by the 
ICC, including railroads, motor carriers, 
water carriers, pipe lines, and freight 
forwarders. 

The minority report states: 

The obvious purpose of the bill is to de- 
prive the courts of jurisdiction in pending 
cases instituted by the Department of Jus- 
tice and the State of Georgia. The Depart- 
ment of Justice, in a suit at Lincoln, Nebr., 
under the Sherman Act, is seeking to enjoin 
powerful combination of railroads, railroad 
associations, and bankers from fixing arbi- 
trary and discriminatory freight rates, lim- 
iting railroad services, suppressing improve- 
ments in railroad equipment and facilities, 
and preventing the development of modes of 
transportation competitive with the rail- 
roads. 


The case is styled United States against 
Association of American Railroads, West- 
ern Association of Railway Executives, 
et al., and is popularly known as the 
Western Railroad case. I propose to 
tell the Senate what the Western case 
is about and why the railroads are so 
anxious to have it taken from the courts 
by this legislation. 

The case was filed in August 1944 and 
the Government put in its evidence on 
April 23, 1947. As I understand, the rail- 
roads have until October to make their 
answer to the contention which the 
Government has sought to establish by 
the evidence which it ha: placed in the 
record, 

The United States has brought a va- 
riety of charges against the defendants, 
for violation of the antitrust laws, chief 
of which are the Association of American 
railroads, many of the railroads west of 
the Mississippi River, and two of the 
largest banking houses, Morgan and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Named as coconspira- 
tors are railroads in other sections of the 
country, the Nation-wide net work of 
railroad rate bureaus, large oil com- 
panies, steel companies, other railroad 
organizations, and a number of indi- 
viduals. 

The Government charges the railroad 
combination with concert of action and 
continuing agreement to charge higher 
freight rates and passenger fares in the 
West than in the East; to prevent west- 
ern railroads from granting rate reduc- 
tions; to fix rates for movement of pe- 
troleum and its products both by rail and 
pipe line at noncompetitive levels; to 
withhold expedited freight and passen- 
ger service which some rail lines wanted 
and were able to render but for the illegal 
combination; to prevent the construc- 
tion of spur tracks for shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight in the West; to prevent 
the building of loading sheds for western 
shippers; to withhold from use improved 
transportation equipment and facilities; 
to delay and prevent the installation and 
use of air-conditioning equipment; to 
prohibit the installation of recreational 
equipment on passenger trains; to lessen 
competition by restricting the individual 
rail lines’ right to advertise and to so- 
licit business; and to hinder the develop- 
ment of motor vehicle and other modes 
of transportation competitive with the 
railroads. 

Mr. President, just at this point I 

‘should like to say that the great argu- 
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ment which has been made by the pro- 
ponents of this legislation has been that 
if this bill is enacted into law the rail- 
roads then will be able. through their 
various committees and rate bureaus, to 
continue to do exactly what they have 
been doing. That is true. This legisla- 
tion will permit that. Then they go fur- 
ther and say that it is necessary for us 
to have these bureaus and committees in 
order to confer among themselves as to 
what a fair rate should be. I agree that 
railroads ought to have the right to con- 
fer with reference to what rates ought to 
be, but we fool ourselves when we limit 
the scope of this legislation simply to 
some conferences among the railroads as 
to what rates ought to be. The list of 
charges which the Government has filed 
against railroad combinations and out- 
fits illustrates the wide scope of activities 
in which these boards and bureaus are 
engaged. So they do not limit their ac- 
tivities merely to a discussion of what 
would be fair and reasonable rates. 

To carry out these offenses the rail- 
roads are charged with using as instru- 
mentalities the Western Association of 
Railway Executives, the Association of 
American Railroads, and the commis- 
sioner plan, western district, in addi- 
tion to the regular railroad rate-making 
machinery. 

The commissioner plan of operation 
was established, it is charged, under the 
so-called western agreement, effective 
in 1932, administered by a Western Com- 
missioner. According to the Govern- 
ment’s complaint, the Western Commis- 
sioner considered controversies arising 
when a railroad, party to the agreement, 
desired to establish lower rates or inau- 
gurate improved service or facilities, anid 
any other party to the agreement pro- 
tested against such changes. Under the 
terms of the western agreement, the 
changes could not be put into effect un- 
til after notification to all parties to the 
agreement, and in case of protest 
the matter was referred to the commis- 
sioner, until after formulation of a pro- 
posed solution of the controversy by the 
Western Commissioner. Further, in the 
event that the commissioner’s proposed 
solution was not accepted, the matter 
was referred by him to a committee of 
directors, which caused the proponent 
of change to adopt a course of conduct 
satisfactory to the directors. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., and its affiliates, 
and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the charge states, 
are represented on the committee of di- 
rectors established by the western agree- 
ment and take part in the collusive fix- 
ing of noncompetitive rates and elimi- 
nation of competition by collaborating 
with other members of the committee to 
coerce Officials of the defendant western 
railroads to refrain from making effec- 
tive reductions of rates and improve- 
ment in services and facilities in the 
western portion of the United States. 

It is interesting to note that although 
the western agreement became effective 
in December 1932, it was not filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
required by law of such an agreement, 
until April 1943, 11 years after it went 
into effect and after—bear in mind—the 
Department of Justice had requested a 
copy of the agreement. In other words, 
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after the Department of Justice had 
started investigating the matter the 
agreement was filed in accordance with 
law, 11 years late. It is even more in- 
teresting that the parties to the agree- 
ment claimed to have canceled it shortly 
thereafter in the same month. 

Measured by the breadth of the 
charges, financial resources of the de- 
fendants, and the size of the geographi- 
cal area involved, the case against the 
western railroads is probably the largest 
antitrust suit in history. If a decision 
favorable to the Government is forth- 
coming in the case, it will no doubt re- 
sult in changes in the pattern of railroad 
freight rates in the South and West. 

The railroads have been neither silent 
nor idle in the face of the antitrust suits 
brought by the State of Georgia and the 
Federal Government. Their innocence 
has been loudly proclaimed by every de- 
vice available to a group with great finan- 
cial resources. Quite at variance with 
the charges against them, the railroads 
claim that the rate bureaus are merely 
“forums” devoted exclusively to discus- 
sion of ways and means to avoid viola- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The acts charged, so the railroads aver, 
were performed in order to conform to 
the Interstate Commerce Act and with 
knowledge and approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is also as- 
serted that “a small clique” in the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of 
Justice, in an unrealistic way is endeav- 
oring to substitute regulation under the 
antitrust laws for regulation by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. In the 
nature of a counteroffensive is the asser- 
tion that the Department of Justice is 
endeavoring to obliterate all rate bu- 
reaus, which it is claimed would bring 
“chaos and confusion” to the field of 
transportation with shippers being forced 
to deal with each railroad separately. 
The record does not substantiate this 
claim. 

On the contrary, the record indicates 
that the Department of Justice merely 
asked that the rate bureaus conform 
their activities to comply with the anti- 
trust statutes. 

What have the railroads done to war- 
rant the charges in the Western case? 
I hold in my hand a list of some of the 
restraints accomplished under the west- 
ern agreement. It, by the way, is a part 
of the hearings in connection with this 
legislation. As it is quite a lengthy list 
I shall read only a few of them, and 
then, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the rest of them printed 
in the Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One of the ex- 
amples of activities of the western mech- 
anism was this: In 1933 air-conditioning 
of passenger equipment was temporarily 
curtailed and temporarily stopped 
through the operation of the agreement. 
Who would question the right of any 
railroad, in good business and in trying 
to compete with other railroads in ren- 
dering good service, to do all it could to 
improve the service? Certainly the in- 
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stallation of air-conditioning machinery 
was to that end. 

In 1933 operations under the western 
commissioner plan prevented absorption 
by the railroads of expense incident to 
putting heaters in cars used in the ship- 
ment of potatoes, in all movements of 
potatoes from Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Utah, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Idaho, Colorado, Washington, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Oklahoma, and Oregon 
into Chicago. 

In 1933 the Chicago Great Western 
endeavored to reduce rates on a hundred 
different commodities by 30 cents per 
hundred pounds when moving in car- 
loads with minimum weights of 30,000 
pounds each from Chicago to Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Omaha, South St. Paul, 
and other points. The reduction was 
stopped, after pressure by Messrs. De- 
Forest, Harriman, Van Sweringen, and 
McCullough, members of the committee 
of directors. 

In 1934 reductions in rates on sugar 
moving from New Orleans, La., and 
Sugar Land, Tex., to Springfield, Mo., 
were prevented. 

In the same year reductions in rates 
on coal moving from Utah and Wyoming 
to points west of Boise, Idaho, were pre- 
vented. 

In 1934, the movement of freight in 
baggage cars on passenger trains be- 
tween Vicksburg and Shreveport was 
prevented. Mr. President, undoubtedly 
empty baggage cars were running over 
that course; and yet those bureaus or 
committees or directors would not permit 
the use of those baggage cars for the 
carrying of freight over that same 
stretch of railroad, I should like to say 
that we have heard many complaints 
about feather-bedding by railroad work- 
ers and workers in other lines of activity, 
and we condemn it, and rightfully so, 
when it is wasteful. But what is the 
difference between feather-bedding with 
the use of labor and feather-bedding 
with the use of excess.equipment on rail- 
roads? Yet, although the service on a 
particular railroad would have been im- 
proved by permitting the use of baggage 
cars for hauling part of the freight 
traveling on that railroad, the big rail- 
roads said to that smaller railroad, “You 
cannot do it.“ They took that position 
because they feared that perhaps if that 
particular railroad were allowed to do 
so, some pressure might be exerted on 
other railroads to do likewise. 

Also, Mr. President, in 1934, an unsuc- 
cessful effort was made to cause the Al- 
ton to unhook the air-conditioning on 
certain-sleepers and to move them to St. 
Louis without air-conditioning, although 
they had reached Chicago on the B. & O. 
with the air-conditioning apparatus in 
operation. 

Mr. President, I could continue to 
read various of the 81 cases stated in this 
list, which I have asked to have printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. If Senators will read the entire 
list, I think they will be impressed with 
the fact that the enactment of the pend- 
ing bill would simply result in authoriz- 
ing the continuance of such practices. 
Certainly we do not want that to be done. 
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However, the proponents of the bill claim 
that it is merely for the purpose of per- 
mitting these boards to meet for the pur- 
pose of conferring in regard to reason- 
able rates to be established among the 
railroads, It is obvious that the bill 
goes far beyond that. The list to which 
I have been referring gives instances in 
which railroads have been required to 
slow down the movement of freight. In 
several cases they were faced with a de- 
cree that freight which arrived in a par- 
ticular town after 5 a. m. could not be 
delivered to the merchants and whole- 
Salers and jobbers in that town until 
after 7 p. m. of the same day. In nu- 
merous instances, railroads moving 
freight between different towns were re- 
quired to slow down the movement of 
the freight. I say to the Senate, Mr. 
President, that when agreements of that 
sort are made, the public does not receive 
what it is entitled to receive from rail- 
roads, which are set up for the purpose 
of serving the public. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not also true that 
some of the freight affected by the de- 
crees to which the Senator has been 
referring was perishable? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. However, no 
difference whatsoever was made, regard- 
less of whether the freight was perish- 
able or nonperishable. A deadline was 
drawn; and even though the railroad 
delivering the freight wished to deliver 
it promptly, it was told that it could not 
deliver it until after 7 p. m. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, the hierar- 
chy which is controlling in these situa- 
tions prevented the particular railroad 
from making delivery of the freight 
when it wished to deliver it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Let me also point out that in that case 
those who received the freight or those 
who delivered the freight could obtain no 
relief; they could not go to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for relief. 
In some cases the smaller railroads have 
tried to obtain relief from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but they have 
been broken down in such efforts by. the 
larger railroads which held a sword over 
their heads. 

Mr. President, the minority report 
further states that— 

The State of Georgia’s suit is now being 
tried in the Supreme Court of the United 
States and seeks to enjoin combinations in 
the railroad industry from fixing noncom- 
petitive and discriminatory freight rates. 


The Georgia case has been discussed 
rather fully in the course of the debate, 
and I do not propose to discuss it at 
length. I simply wish to say a few words 
in order to show what the Georgia case 
is about and what it seeks to do for the 
South. For that purpose, I shall offer 
several examples of what the railroads, 
through the rate conferences, have done 
to affect adversely the economy of Ala- 
bama and the South. These examples 
are taken from the record made before 
Master Lloyd Garrison, appointed by the 
Supreme Court te hear and report on 
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the Georgia case. Understand that not 
one, but all, of the Southern States have 
been injured by the conspiracy operatin> 
through the rates bureaus. 

The first of these matters relates to the 
control of the monopoly group over the 
rates of the individual railroads making 
up the group. 

On October 11, 1941, the Southern 
Railway submitted to the Southern 
Freight Association a proposal for a re- 
duced rate upon logs from certain sta- 
tions in Northwestern Alabama to Alta- 
vista, Va., the entire movement being 
over the lines of the Southern Railway. 
The Southern Railway in its proposal 
stated that it felt that the reduced rate 
was necessary in order to enable the logs 
to move from Alabama points. When 
the proposal was submitted by the 
Southern Freight Association to its mem- 
bers, the principal rail objection was 
predicated upon the dangerous competi- 
tive influences that might be set in mo- 
tion by the suggested arrangement. . 

The proposal was disapproved initially 
by the General Freight Committee by 
majority vote. It was then appealed to 
the executive committee, where it was 
again disapproved by majority vote. 
Finally an appeal was taken to the traf - 
fic executive association southern ter- 
ritory. On July 20, 1943, 22 months after 
the proposal was first filed, it was 
stricken from the docket of the Traffic 
Executive Association. Those who were 
seeking to ship logs from northwest 
Alabama into Virginia over one railroad 
were denied the advantage of the lower 
rate which the Southern Railroad tried 
to give them. 

The illustration demonstrates that the 
power of defendants to coerce, prevent, 
hinder, and delay the filing of rate pro- 
posals is not limited to situations where 
the railroads confer upon the formation 
of joint rates. Here the entire move- 
ment was over the lines of the proponent 
railroad; even so its managerial judg- 
ment was subjected to the concerted 
judgment of defendants, none of whom 
were parties to the rate proposed. 

The second example relates to the 
damage done by the rate bureaus to an 
industry in Florida. 

This case history concerns the attempt 
of a shipper in Pensacola, Florida, to ob- 
tain a rate covering the movement of 
synthetic gums and resins from Florida 
to northern consuming markets on the 
basis of the existing rate covering such 
commodities in the north. The proposal 
was approved on May 14, 1940, by South- 
ern Freight Association, subject to the 
concurrence of the northern (official) 
lines. Thereafter the proposal suffered 
the fate of all such southern attempts 
to penetrate the rate wall preserving 
northern markets for northern indus- 
tries. Successively postponed in the 
Joint Conference of Contact Committees 
at the request of official territory lines 
from July 26, 1940, until July 24, 1941, the 
original proposal was finally rejected, 
and in substitution therefor a rate ap- 
proximately 40 percent higher than the 
rate requested was granted. After 15 
months of referring, deferring, and con- 
ferring, the shipper was compelled to 
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accept the high rate, being unable to 
secure official concurrence to anything 
less. ` 

While it is sufficient here to note thi 
arbitrary and discriminatory operation 
of defendants’ price-fixing machinery, 
and while the reasonableness of the rates 
involved is immaterial, it is worth re- 
marking the flexible yardstick their 
arbitrary power permits them to apply 
as the occasion demands, 

When the shipper here disclosed to 
eastern territory roads that his products 
would compete with those of northern 
manufacturers, his proposal was rejected 
as injurious to northern industry. 

I wish to quote just a few questions 
and answers from the hearing: 

The CHAIRMAN. You are going to have so 
much consumption in official territory. 

Mr. MACARTHUR. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. There must be competition 
with your products and others in official 
territory. ; 

Mr. MACARTHUR. Perhaps we might take 
some business away from some people; yes. 

The CHARMAN. To that extent, you would 
hurt official territory manufacturers. 


When the answer showed that it 
would, his application was dead. He 
might as well never have filed it. 

However, when the shipper’s proposal 
was before Illinois Freight Association, 
that association was impressed with 
MacArthur’s testimony that: x 

Our plants in the North are taxed far be- 
yond capacity. We cannot produce sufficient 
quantities in our northern plants. That is 
the reason for the plant at Pensacola. 


Accordingly, Illinois Freight rejected 
the proposal on the ground that compe- 
tition did not require it: 

In fact the proponent shippers’ statements 
clearly indicate that a movement from the 
South under present conditions could be 
brought about even under the existing basis 
of class 55, because the demand at present 
appears to be greater than the production, 


Obviously, northern producers do not 
want competition from plants located in 
the South. If this legislation is ap- 
proved, the control of the North over the 
movement of southern goods to the rich 
markets of the North and East will be 
allowed to continue. This control is not 
a fiction. It has even been recognized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in these words: 

We are persuaded that the northern car- 
riers as a group actually do effectively con- 
trol the rates within the North and also the 
north-bound interterritorial rates except to 
points on and west of the Monon Line. 
(Monon is the name given to the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway) (235 
I. C. C. 329.) 


It goes without saying that the North 
has exercised its control over these rates 
by means of the rate bureaus to the 
detriment of the South. 

Mr. President, in that connection, I 
should like to have included at this point 
in my remarks an excerpt from Civil No. 
2311, brief for the United States, in the 
case of The States of New York, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Wisconsin, and the 
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Commonwealth of Pennsylvania against 
the United States of America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPT FROM CIVIL NO. 2311, BRIEF FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, IN THE CASE OF “THE STATES 
OF NEW YORK, DELAWARE, INDIANA, MARYLAND, 
MICHIGAN, NEW JERSEY, OHIO, WISCONSIN, 
AND THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
v. THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.” 

Obviously the low income status of the 
South and West may be improved by remov- 
ing the barriers to industrialization in those 
regions, and allowing industry to develop in 
a manner commensurate with the natural 
and human resources present there. To ac- 
complish this, the products of such indus- 
trialization must be allowed movement un- 
impeded into the rich markets of official 
territory. 

It has been emphasized that official ter- 
ritory shippers can come into other territories 
on lower levels of class rates, mile for mile, 
than shippers residing in those territories 
have to pay for shipping similar articles 
wholly within their own territories. One 
has here something remarkably similar to 
the working of a protective tariff, to the 
extent that certain favored interests effec- 
tively strive to protect themselves at home 
while retaining privileges elsewhere. The 
railroads in official territory are frank in 
recognizing this situation for the benefit of 
themselves and the producers on their lines. 
This is illustrated by the following quotation 
from the brief filed with the Commission by 
counsel for official railroads: 

“Official Territory lines have perhaps the 
most vital interest in interterritorial com- 
petitive adjustments of any single group of 
carriers in the country for the reason that 
the populous official territory provides the 
markets for a large part of the traffic pro- 
duced elsewhere in the United States. That 
territory is hemmed in on the South, ‘the 
Southwest, and the West by territories, and 
carriers serving them, all seeking to market 
their products within the territory served by 
Official lines. In many instances such com- 
modities, sought to be marketed within of- 
ficial territory, come into direct competition 
with the commodities produced in that ter- 
ritory. Official lines, therefore, are in duty 
bound to protect the geographical or other 
natural advantages posessed by shippers or 
producers on their lines, and as a matter of 
justice and equity, they may not be required 
to join in such low bases of interterritorial 
rates as to nullify or neutralize these natural 
advantages.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. The role of the 
South as an undeveloped economic col- 
ony is artificially perpetuated by nar- 
rowly limiting its industries to the rel- 
atively unprofitable production of raw 
materials; the profitable role of fabri- 
eating finished articles is reserved for the 
North. The relationship between the 
North and the South in terms of land, 
workers, and manufacturing is shown by 
a certain table—table 39 of exhibit 1, 
and tables 2, 5, and 6 of exhibit 9, I. C. C. 
Docket No. 28300, Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, 1939—which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted as a part of my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Land area, gainful workers, value of manu- 
factured products, and value added by 
manufacture, by freight-rate territories, as 
a percent of the United States total 


Value of vores 
Land | Gainful nm | A 
Territory area, workers W a 
1940 1930 ucts, ture, 
1939 1939 
99 S AE E 13.5 51.1 67.8 71.4 
Southern 13. 3 16.8 10.0 9.4 


Mr. SPARKMAN. This disparity in 
the economic development of the North 
and the South is refiected in the earn- 
ings of their workers. The difference in 
earnings is shown in the following 
table—table 6 of exhibit 76, I. C. C. 
Docket No. 28300, Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, 1939: 


Total income payments, dollar. income, and 


relative income levels per person employed, 
1940 


Total income 8 Relative 


payments 2 income 
Territory | per 3 
Millions) Percent Pen. | ete 
of pre of total ployed ployed 
Official 49. 005 64.3 $1,988 118 
Southern 648 8.7 940 56 


Mr. President, the contrast between 
the industrial North and the undevel- 
oped economy of the South and West is 
strikingly illustrated by figures on value 
added by manufacture. Thus the aver- 
age ton of out-bound freight from offi- 
cial territory represents value added by 
manufacture of $54.69, which is about 
13 times as great as the $4.19 value added 
by manufacture to the average ton out- 
bound from the South and West—I. C. C. 
Docket No. 28300, Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, 1939, transcript of testimony, page 
1375. The discriminatory freight-rate 
structure maintained by defendants is 
largely responsible for this situation. In 
a study of eight shipments from South- 
ern Territory te Official Territory, for 
example, the rates on clay were 112 per- 
cent of the official territory rates for 
equal distances, while in the case of the 
more highly processed products of pot- 
tery and chinaware the rate was 140 
percent of the official territory rate for 
equal distances—chart III of exhibit 76, 
I. C. C. Docket No. 28300, Class Rate 
Investigation, 1939. 

The failure of the South to match the 
industrial development of the North re- 
sults very largely from the protective 
trade policies enforced by the northern 
railroad defendants in the Georgia case. 
In an economy geared to mass produc- 
tion for a national-market, industry 
cannot develop in a region whose prod- 
ucts are denied equal access to the ter- 
ritory which has 76 percent of the na- 
tional market for industrial machinery 
and raw materials, 64 percent for all 
goods and services, 62 percent of con- 
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sumer luxuries, and 53 percent of con- 
sumer necessities—chart VII of exhibit 
76, I. C. C. Docket No. 28300, Class Rate 
Investigation, 1939. 

This statement is contained in the 
minority report, and it strikes me as 
being most significant: 

Cartelization of the transportation indus- 
try cannot be isolated from the national 
economy. Transportation costs are a major 
element in determining the price of goods in 
other industries. The power to contro] the 
cost of transportation is a power which may 
be-used to dictate whether other businesses 
shall enjoy competitive success or be stifled 
to death. 


Examination of this bill shows that it 
would permit the legalization of private 
controls over the Nation’s economy not 
only by combinations in the field of 
transportation, but, under the broad 
terms of the bill, by industrial and finan- 
cial combinations working hand in hand 
with transportation combinations. 

One of the strongest arguments 
against this bill is that it would legalize 
a device which, while ostensibly limited 
to the fixing of prices in the railroad in- 
dustry, actually is the keystone of a pri- 
vate economic power at once so vast and 
so subtle that it challenges Government 
itself. The power to fix rail freight rates 
is an insidious all-pervasive power which 
underlies and conditions the terms of 
existence in industries whose only con- 
necti with the railroad industry is 
their use of freight transportation. 

The plenary power arbitrarily to fix all 
freight rates which the existing hier- 
archy vests in the railroads is easily 
demonstrated. Perhaps the gravest 
illustrations of the unlimited scope of 
this power was furnished during the 
recent war emergency, when the im- 
potence of the National Government it- 
self to deal effectively with the unre- 
strained power of the railroad rate car- 
tel was starkly revealed. The Office of 
Production Management, the Office of 
Price Administration, and the Office of 
Defense Transportation were, alike, un- 
able to cope with the railroads’ power to 
fix the price at a level designed to pro- 
cure maximum revenues for minimum 
services, regardless of the resulting 
jeopardy to the war program. 

For example, in April 1942 the Office of 
Price Administration and the Office of 
Defense Transportation informed the 
railroads that diversion of shipping by 
the Maritime Commission was forcing 
large tonnages of sulfur onto the rails 
and requested the establishment of more 
reasonable rates realistically reflecting 
the tremendously. increased tonnages. 
The Office of Price Administration 
pointed out the multitudinous uses of 
sulfur, particularly in time of war, and 
the vicious inflationary spiral that would 
be set in motion if transportation costs 
were trebled from the $3-$4 per ton wa- 
ter rate to the existing $12 per ton rail 
paper rate. A paper rate is one that is 
available but too high to move traffic. It 
further observed that the proposed rates 
would earn the carriers between 21.9 and 
26.7 cents per car mile and that in many 
instances the carriers had voluntarily 
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sought from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission rates which would produce 
lower car-mile earnings than those pro- 
posed. This appeal was supported by the 
Office of Defense Transportation, which 
pointed out that— 

The rates proposed are consistent with the 
basis of rates prescribed by the Commission. 
The Government departments interested in 
this movement, particularly the Office of Price 
Administration, have stated their position 
that the establishment of the rates upon this 
basis is critically necessary in order to adjust 
the rates to a fair basis in view of the diver- 
sion of the traffic formerly moved by water 
to all-rail routes, and because of the need for 
establishing this basis of rates to facilitate 
the production of sulfuric acid at reason- 
able prices. 


Despite the inflationary results of their 
action upon the war program, the power 
of the railroads was so great that they 
were able summarily to reject the request 
of the Government agencies. 

So plenary was the power of the rail- 
roads’ private rate-fixing mechanisms 
that the various Government agencies 
concerned with the war program came 
frankly to defer to the railroads for de- 
cisions on many momentous questions 
seriously affecting the war effort. For 
example, in May 1941, when the question 
arose of transporting gypsum rock 
diverted by war from water to rail car- 
riage, the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, in deference to the power possessed 
by the railroads, referred to the railroad 
price mechanisms the grave question as 
to whether the railroads would prefer to 
have interior mills enlarged or grant a 
reasonable rate permitting transporta- 
tion to mills along the eastern seaboard. 
As Mr. Cleveland, vice president of the 
Association of American Railroads, de- 
scribed the question: 

The gypsum-board mills located in the in- 
terior are now running to capacity and the 
problem with which the Office of Production 
Management is concerned is whether to 
arrange for an increase in the capacity of the 
existing plants within the interior or to sup- 
ply the seaboard mills with domestic rock. 
In order to reach a conclusion they would 
like to have at the earliest date possible— 
and they hope that it can be furnished within 
a week—rates between origin points and 
destinations as follows: 

3. . * 7 . 

They have also expressed the hope that the 
railroads will advise them whether they would 
prefer from their standpoint to have the pro- 
duction of existing gypsum-board mills in 
the interior increased or that these raw ma- 
terials shall be supplied to the mills covering 
the movements that have been enumerated 
above. In this connection my attention was 
called to the fact that the principal distribu- 
tion from the eastern seaboard has been by 
truck. 


The carriers decided this important 
question of national policy by refusing 
the requested reduction in rates. This 
instance of the exercise of the power im- 
plicit in the railroad-rate hierarchy is 
significant because it discloses the real 
economic evil inherent in the power to 
fix freight rates. 

The power involved in this combina- 
tion is not merely the power implicit in 
any price-fixing agreement. These are 
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no ordinary prices that this group has 
the power to fix. This is not simply the 
case of the butchers, the bakers, the 
candlestick makers getting together to 
fix prices in their respective trades. If 
no more than this were involved, it 
might be possible to contemplate legaliz- 
ing a measure of concerted action under 
public control. ; 

However, implicit in the power to fix 
freight rates is the power to control a 
basic cómpetitive factor in every indus- 
try. This is so because transportation 
costs are a major element in eyery in- 
dustrial pricing system, and power to 
control the cost of transportation is 
largely the power to dictate initially the 
location of every industrial enterprise 
and subsequently the competitive success 
or failure of those enterprises. Thus 
the power to fix freight rates conveys in 
a large measure the power of life and 
death over our competitive economy. 
The problem presented, therefore, is not 
merely a question of eliminating competi- 
tion in prices for freight services, but 
eliminating competition to a large degree 
from our whole economy. 

Mr. President, I think it may be well 
for us to keep in mind certain figures 
that I believe the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina placed in the 
Recorp yesterday—I know he showed 
them to me—to the effect that when we 
lift the railroads of the country from the 
operation of the antitrust laws, we are 
lifting $23,000,000,000 worth of our in- 
dustry, with an annual revenue of 
$9,000,000,000; that much of our national 
economy we are removing from the op- 
eration of the antitrust laws. 

The close relation between railroad 
rates and prices is most apparent in in- 
dustries whose systems of pricing are 
built upon multiple basing points. That 
is, industries in which delivered prices 
are figured on the basis of the price at 
established basing points to which is 
added freight charges from a basing 
point, usually the one nearest to the city 
of delivery. Such prices are purely arbi- 
trary; the location of the plant from 
which the shipment is actually made is 
not taken into account and no consider- 
ation is given to the distance the product 
is actually shipped, or to the kind of 
transportation used, whether railroad, 
waterway, or motor truck. In practice 
the price is quoted on the basis of the 
basing-point plant and transportation is 
assessed on the basis of the railroad 
freight charges from the basing point to 
the destination of the goods. 

It would be difficylt for such price-fix- 
ing systems to sige if competitive 
transportation chaffes were permitted; 
so it is desirable that a basing-point sys- 
tem be supported by a rigid railroad rate 
structure. 

The rate bureau set-up for maintain- 
ing an inflexible freight-rate structure is 
therefore of great value for certain rail- 
roads and the industries which they wish 
to perpetuate. Since the chief objective 
of basing-point systems is to maintain 
industrial concentration in certain parts 
of the Nation and to deny to competitors, 
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or potential competitors, in other areas 
the advantages of their location, the rail- 
rate-bureau system is a mechanism to 
maintain the industrial status quo often 
at the expense of the less powerful rail- 
roads. 

Steel and cement, both of which in- 
dustries use multiple-point basing-price 
systems, are sources of illustrations of 
the unholy economic alliance between 
railroad freight rates and industrial 
prices. In the Georgia case before the 
Supreme Court, the evidence discloses 
that southern rail lines were prevented 
from increasing traffic in steel on their 
lines because the rates changes proposed 
would result in reduced prices for steel 
delivered in southern territory by barge 
from the Pittsburgh area. This illustra- 
tion is particularly interesting to me be- 
cause it relates to industry in my own 
State of Alabama. 

In 1939 southern carriers proposed re- 
duced rates on steel from Birmingham 
to Mississippi and Gulf ports in an ef- 
fort to attract to the rails additional 
steel tonnage then moving at lower rates 
by truck and barge. Since Birmingham, 
however, was a basing point, steel prices, 
whether the steel originated in Birming- 
ham or Pittsburgh, were quoted on the 
basis of the Birmingham plant plus all- 
rail freight to point of delivery, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that the steel actually 
moved from Birmingham at lower non- 
rail rates. Therefore, any reduction in 
the freight rate from Birmingham would 
work two results on the steel industry 
prices in the South: First, even though 
the steel was shipped from Pittsburgh 
and even though it moved entirely by 
company-owned barge lines, any reduc- 
tion in the existing paper rail rate from 
Birmingham would automatically re- 
duce the price of steel delivered from 
Pittsburgh; Second, any reduction of the 
paper rail rate from Birmingham to the 
truck or water rate on which the steel 
actually moved would deny the steel 
producers the secret rebate they obtain 
as a result of the quoted rail price being 
in excess of the actual transportation 
costs. This secret profit is known in the 
industry as “phantom freight.” 

Mr. President, a few years ago a new 
post-office building was being erected in 
my home town, Huntsville, Ala., just 
about 100 miles from Birmingham. One 
day I went by the place where work 
was being done on the post office. The 
workers were just beginning to put up 
the steel work. Birmingham, of course, 
is a great steel center in its own right. 
I said to the contractor, “I suppose this 
steel is from Birmingham.” He said 
“No, you are mistaken; it is from Pitts- 
burgh.” Pittsburgh could afford to put 
its steel in a building a thousand miles or 
more away and within 100 miles of Bir- 
mingham, because of the freight rates 
which I have discussed here. That is a 
good example of how such things as that 
can be done. I say that such arrange- 
ments do not make for competition. We 
have always been taught that competi- 
tion is the life of trade, and that if pri- 
vate industry, if private enterprise in 
this country is to survive, it must be 
based upon free and untrammeled com- 
petition. Yet the working of these rate 
bureaus and committees which would be 
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not only perpetuated but legalized 
should the bill become law, will stifle 
competition and make it possible for 
the great combinations to work their 
will with respect to competition or non- 
competition. 

In the course of the debate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, many references have been made 
to the Transportation Act of 1940. That 
was Senate bill 2009. I was in the House 
of Representatives when that bill came 
before us. I voted against the bill be- 
cause it occurred to me to be a step 
toward stifling competition. Of course, 
the purpose of the bill, as we were told 
by the proponents, was to bring water 
carriers into the general transportation 
scheme, and that everything was all right 
under the bill, according to its propo- 
nents. I voted against the bill because 
I felt that again there were some things 
in it that did not meet the eye. It was 
not very long after the bill became law 
that we saw that our fears were justi- 
fied. There was filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission an applica- 
tion from certain railroads to establish 
rates on grain coming into Chicago from 
other points to be transported to other 
areas. In some instances the grain was 
to be milled. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission allowed those railroads to 
charge a higher rate for the transship- 
ment of grain that had come in over 
barge lines than they charged for the 
same grain that came in over rail lines. 
The ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission went to the United States 
Supreme Court. In a split decision the 
United States Supreme Court held that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
granting those rates had acted within 
the provisions of the Transportation Act 
of 1940. So there the people learned 
that they were not getting out of that 
act what they thought they were getting 
and what they were told by the pro- 
ponents of the act they would get. 

There was a very able dissenting opin- 
ion written in that case. That was the 
case of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion et al. against Inland Waterways 
Corporation, et al., to be found in Three 
Hundred and Nineteenth United States 
Reports, page 671. Mr. Justice Black 
wrote a very strong, a very clear, and a 
very fine dissenting opinion. He placed 
the issue in just a few words, and I want 
to quote very briefly from his dissenting 
opinion. He said: 

The issue in this case is whether the 
farmers and shippers of the Middle West 
can be compelled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the railroads to use 
high-priced rail instead of low-priced barge 
transportation for the shipment of grain to 
the East. 


That was the issue as he stated it. He 
discussed the legislation contained in 
S. 2009 as it went through Congress. He 
included in his footnotes quotations from 
debates on the floor of the Senate and 
the floor of the House. One statement 
was that of the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Lucas], who asked about this very 
thing, and he was assured by the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate, former Senator 
Wheeler, that water carriers would be 
protected, and that the shippers and the 
consumers would not be penalized by the 
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enactment of that legislation through 
higher freight rates charged for hauling 
freight on the railroads. Unfortun- 
ately, the dissenting opinon of Mr. 
Justice Black did not prevail. The 
roads were given the right to charge 
those higher rates, in other words to 
penalize waterway shipments, and those 
who hoped to obtain the lower freight 
rates that waterway systems can afford. 

I am happy to say that only recently 
that case, or a similar case, went back 
to the Supreme Court, and this time Mr. 
Justice Black wrote the majority opin- 
ion, in which the former majority 
opinion of the Supreme Court was over- 
ruled, and the right of waterway ship- 
pers under the Transportation Act of 
1940 was recognized, but 7 years late. 

The argument has been made on this 
floor many times that we could rely on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to protect the shippers and the con- 
sumers and the people of this country. 
Mr, President, I know of no Government 
agency for which I have higher respect 
than the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but here we have the example I 
have cited, just out of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, 7 years after 
the Transportation Act was passed, 
when we were assured by those who were 
upholding the legislation on the floor of 
the Senate and on the floor of the House 
of Representatives that the waterway 
shippers would be protected. But the 
Interstate Commerce Commission took a 
different view and said that they should 
pay the higher rate. The Supreme 
Court upheld the carriers, because it 
said they had the right to charge the 
higher rates, and it required 7 years to 
bring relief to the shippers, 

In the instant case, although the pro- 
posed rate involved conduced to the in- 
terest of southern railroads by attracting 
additional tonnage, and although the 
proposed rate concerned only southern 
railroads, northern railroads and their 
northern industrial allies brought ter- 
rific pressure to bear on the southern 
railroads through the Association of 
American Railroads and the proposal 
was rejected. 

The general traffic manager of Beth- 
lehem Steel objected: 

I must protest the proposal with all possi- 
ble vigor. It is difficult for us to see the 
merit in a proposal which so completely dis- 


regards the interests of the northern pro- 
ducer, 


The vice president of Weirton Steel 
protested: 


Of course, we have been very much opposed 
to this contemplated action on the part of 
the southern lines, because it would be detri- 
mental to producers in this territory, and, 
while it is true that these rates are to be 
reduced to meet water competition, in our 
judgment it seems to us that the southern 
lines should take no action of this kind until 
Senate bill 2009 has been finally disposed of, 
These reductions only tend to reduce the de- 
livered price by reason of Birmingham being 
a base, and if the reductions are made we feel 
certain that the water carriers will reduce 
their rates so that the relationship now exist- 
ing will continue, which action, of course, 
will not be beneficial to the railroads but 
will permit of the producers here being able 
to continue to do some business in that 
territory 
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As a result the southern roads were 
coerced to appreciate that their innocent 
effort to secure for the railroads a mere 
trickle of southern steel business threat- 
ened the foundation of the entire steel 
pricing system. As Mr. Tilford, vice 
president of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, summarized the discussion at 
an Association of American Railroads 
sponsored conference in Chicago: 

The discussion indicated very clearly that 
the objections of the official territory roads 
originated with the northern shippers now 
using water service to the Mississippi River 
crossings and Gulf ports since the delivered 
prices would be affected by a reduction in the 
rates from Birmingham, the sales practice 
being to use Birmingham base price, plus 
rail rate from B am. * (north- 
ern carriers) insisted that the proposal of the 
southern carriers, even as amended, threat- 
ened the whole iron and steel adjustment, 
not ‘only from the North to the South but 
within the North, and they were satisfied 
the iron and steel industry would not want 
these changes, nor a general disturbance of 
the iron and steel rate adjustment. They 
then suggested that a small committee of the 
northern lines and a small committee of the 
southern lines meet with a committee of the 
Iron and Steel Institute for a general dis- 
cussion of the subject. 


The southern carriers were compelled 
to abandon their proposal although, as 
Mr. Kerr, chairman of the Southern 
Freight Association, complained to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.: 

While the southern carriers have at all 
times been most considerate of the interest 
of producers in other sections, but who, for 
the most part, are moving their products to 
Memphis and other Mississippi River cross- 
ings by barge, frankly I do not see how they 
can be to simply forego transporta- 
tion of iron and steel produced in the South 
by refusing to make necessary rate reduc- 
tions, even though the result may be to 
change the selling prices. 


The power to control freight charges 
has likewise been used to maintain uni- 
form delivered prices for cement. In the 
cement industry, in much the same way 
as in steel, the pricing system achieves 
uniformity of price at any point where 
delivery is to be made by including the 
railroad freight charge from the appro- 
priate basing point, regardless of the 
kind of transportation actually used. 
Evidence in hearings before the Federal 
Trade Commission shows that in meet- 
ings between rail and cement represen- 
tatives, the significance of the railroads’ 
ability to maintain an inflexible freight- 
rate structure was recognized as an im- 
portant factor in maintaining a price 
structure in cement. Mr. Collyer, chair- 
man of the Trunk Line Association (an 
Official territory rate bureau) maintained 
records of a conference between official 
territory railroads and representatives 
of the National Builders Supply Associa- 
tion at which officials of the builders or- 
ganization reviewed the success of efforts 
by dealers and rail lines to require ship- 
ment of cement by railroad rather than 
by motor carrier and “thereby sta- 
bilized price conditions in the trade, 
which had become demoralized because 
of the absence of any uniform basis of 
transportation charges for truck move- 
ment.” 

Official rail lines used their power to 
control freight rates in promoting an 
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agreement with cement manufacturers. 
Mr. Day, vice president of the Nickel 
Plate, wrote to Mr. Collyer of the Trunk 
Line Association, after conferences with 
cement producers: 

Medusa, Portland Cement Co. will be glad 
to discontinue trucking if the other cement 
companies will agree to do likewise. 


Mr. Day, after subsequent discussions, 
reported that a technique had been de- 
vised for keeping cement traffic for the 
railroads without discriminating in too 
obvious a manner against motor carriers: 

Mr. Walter McAdoo, of the cement asso- 
ciation, says an agreement has been reached 
to quote in carload prices at markets in all 
large cities. 


When stronger measures became nec- 
essary to discourage the price reductions 
arising from motor-carrier rates, sanc- 
tions against movement by truck were 
adopted. Mr. Duffy, of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, wrote Mr. Collyer that— 

There has been an agreement among 


cement companies to make an arbitrary 
charge on all cement loaded on trucks at 


the mill. 


A particularly startling illustration 
arises from an alliance between the rail- 
roads and the petroleum industry. To 
show the threat to the American system 
of free enterprise when rate-fixing power 
is held by monopolies, the Federal Gov- 
ernment attorneys in the Government's 
suit against the AAR and the western 
railroads at Lincoln, Nebr., submitted 
documentary evidence that these groups 
conspired to, first, hold up retail prices 
on petroleum products in southern ter- 
ritory; second, do away with truck move- 
ments of these products from the south- 
ern seaboard to inland points in the 
South; third, discourage rail shipments 
of petroleum products into southern ter- 
ritory from the Southwest, thus holding 
the South to a single source of supply— 
the southern seaboard; and, fourth, dis- 
courage the operation of filling stations 
located on lands leased from railroads 
by the simple method of increasing rent. 
This understanding was not made into 
a formal agreement when the oil com- 
panies realized that the antitrust laws 
might be invoked against them. Counsel 
for one of the major oil companies so 
notified the president of the Association 
of American Railroads, Mr. Pelley. The 
objectives of the scheme were to some 
extent accomplished, however, without a 
formal understanding between the con- 
spirators. 

Under the proposed legislation, not 
only could the transportation monopoly 
be immunized from the antitrust laws 
but the door would be left open for other 
monopolies, banking, and other influ- 
ences, participating in rate-making pro- 
cedures, to escape the antitrust laws. 

Another assertion in the minority re- 


port concerning the results of the passage 


of S. 110 is: 

Competition would be eliminated, not 
merely among carriers of the same type or 
class but among the several competitive 
modes of trans; —the railroads, the 
water carriers, the freight forwarders, the 
pipe-line companies, 


There is evidence that under the rate 
bureaus as now organized several forms 
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of transportation have made progress in 
increasing rates. 

That such progress has been made in 
increasing rates by joint efforts of rail- 
roads and trucks was frankly admitted 
by the chairman of the traffic advisory 
committee of the Association of Ameri- - 
can Railroads at the committee’s meet- 
ing of January 27, 1937. 

As recorded in the minutes: 


The chairman stated that this subject was 
brought up at the request of the president 
of the American Trucking Associations, who 
felt that if he were furnished with examples 
of unduly low rates which had been made 
by the railroads to meet truck competition, 
which by joint efforts of the rails and trucks 
were increased, it would be helpful to him 
in his efforts to secure a better cooperation 
between the trucks and the railroads. 


The business of equalizing competitive 
rates embarked upon by the railroad and 
truck associations appealed to the 
steamship lines which suggested that 
they be invited into the cooperative con- 
ferences held by the motor carriers and 
railroads. 

On June 1, 1937, Edward K. Laux, 
freight traffic manager, Eastern Steam- 
ship Lines, wrote Mr. Kerr, chairman, 
Southern Freight Association: 

Your joint letter of March 31 addressed 
to rail executives and accompanying copy 
of memorandum of conference as per cap- 
tion: Conferences such as covered by the 
memorandum between the motor carrier in- 
dustry and the rails should ultimately result 
in a clearer and more cooperative exchange 
of views between these classes of carriers and 
if further conferences of this nature are to 
be arranged, I would like to suggest that 
the water line representatives be invited to 
attend. 

As you probably know, in many cases the 
rates of the motor carriers or all-truck rates 
between North Atlantic ports and southern 
points are predicated on the water-rail rate 
levels, although it has been proven repeat- 
edly that the all-truck service is far superior 
to all-rail or rail-water. 

Consequently, it is my thought that the 
water lines and the southern rail carriers 
might approach the southern truck indus- 
try with a view of having that class of car- 
rier adopt the all-rail level in their rate 
structures between the North Atlantic ports 
on the one hand and Southern Freight As- 
sociation Territory on the other. 


Progress in getting the St. Lawrence 
waterway lines to increase rates to the 
rail level was reported to Mr. Cleveland 
by D. T. Lawrence, chairman of the Traf- 
fic Executive Association—Eastern Ter- 


‘ritory. Mr. Lawrence wrote on Septem- 


ber 12, 1938: 

I think that Mr. Kerr, chairman, Southern 
Freight Association, and I now understand 
each other in the matter and what I am 
writing to say is that we have an intimation 
that the steamship lines operating through 
the St, Lawrence waterway are getting tired 
of the situation and are willing to increase 
their rates if the rail rates from the Atlantic 
ports are increased, Of course, such a sug- 
gestion will have a long way to go but it 
may be that material reform can be ef- 
fected. 


The extent to which the Association of 
American Railroads has attempted to in- 
crease competitive rates to the highest 
possible levels by agreement with truck- 
ers, barge lines, coastal and intercoastal 
and Great Lake steamship lines, and thus 
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nomic advantages flowing from the use 
of the most economical modes of trans- 
portation is indicated from the following 
directives from the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads to the railroad traffic of- 
ficers in the form of a letter dated March 
12, 1938, from A. F. Cleveland to chief 
traffic officers, member roads: 


It hardly seems necessary to advise you 
the very great disappointment resulting 
from the failure of the Commission to grant 
in full the proposal of the railroads. The Ex 
parte 123 traffic executive committee fully 
appreciates the serious situation created by 
this decision and its utter insufficiency un- 
der the existing serious decline in traffic. 

At the meeting last Thursday there was 
discussed at considerable length the obliga- 
tion which rests on the railroads’ individ- 
ual traffic organizations as well as in their 
rate committees to assist management to the 
very fullest extent possible in obtaining in- 
creases in revenues over and above those 
which the Commission authorized and the 
imperative necessity of taking advantage of 
the possibilities under this decision for fur- 
ther increases in competitive rates and low 
spots wherever they may be found. 

I sincerely hope that each and every chief 
traffic officer of the member lines fully ap- 
preciates the desperate situation that con- 
fronts railroad management and that each 
one will actively support and not only per- 
sonally cooperate, but in addition thereto, 
see that his entire staff cooperates in a way 
to.accomplish the best results as rapidly as 
conditions may warrant. In this connection 
I call your attention to the fact that I be- 
lieve that with proper cooperation with 
truckers, with the barge lines, with the coast- 
al and intercoastal and great steamship lines, 
that their officials will assure you, if they 
are properly approached and encouraged, 
that they will be very glad to proceed along 
similar lines and to make the same increases 
in cents per hundred pounds that you may 
determine upon. I therefore urge that every 
effort be made to work with your competi- 
tors to the end that there may be less hesi- 
tancy in proposing advances than there 
might be if competing agencies were not 
going to make similar increases. 

In the Ex parte 123 decision, the Commis- 
sion authorized a 5-percent increase on 
oranges and, of course, the basis authorized 
should be made effective. These rates are 
on subnormal basis and no reason exists why 
there should not be filed with the Commis- 
sion, to take effect not much more than 30 
days after the Ex parte 123 tariffs become ef- 
fective, the proposal that was presented in 
Ex parte 123 or even something higher if 
the steamship companies will make similar 
increases in their rates. 

There are possibilities of readjusting the 
lake-cargo rates on coal from the inner and 
outer crescent. Insofar as this situation is 
concerned it is well known that the Com- 
mission believes the present spread between 
the lake-cargo rates and the local rates is 
greater than it should be, There are other 
good, compelling reasons at this particular 
time why a further increase in these rates 
on statutory notice would be helpful to the 
railroad industry. This, of course, I appre- 
ciate is a matter to be handled exclusively 
by the origin roads that are involved. 

‘The copper adjustment from intermoun- 
tain territory contains great possibilities if 
proper cooperation is shown by all of the 
origin lines. 

That insofar as the low spots are concerned, 
which to a very considerable extent are truck 
or water compelled rates, that these rates 
may be advanced to 5 or 10 percent, de- 
pending upon the commodity, above the 
maximum rate orders that are outstanding 
against such rates, 
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Further, that all adjustments which may 
be controlled by section 3 orders may be 
advanced to the extent desired, providing 
the required relationship is maintained. 

There are, I believe, great opportunities 
available in connection with the potato ad- 
justment in western territory. Hearsay in- 
formation would indicate that there exists— 
and apparently the Commission from expres- 
sions made from the bench is of the opinion 
also—that a considerable amount of money 
could be picked up in connection with the 
anthracite adjustment where, for competitive 
reasons under different conditions, rates ma- 
terially lower than maximum rates have 
been established. In several of the territor- 
les there are rates on wood pulp that could 
reasonably stand additional increases. This 
is likewise true of the furniture adjustment 
from Illinois producing points, from western 
trunk-line producing points, and from 
Southwestern producing points. 

The suggestions that have been made 
herein are not intended to be conclusive, 
they are only illustrative. 


Concerning the suggested increase in 
wood-pulp rates, J. A. Farmar, chairman, 
Western Traffic Executive Committee, 
wrote Mr. Cleveland October 6, 1938: 


Wood pulp moving from pulp mills to pa- 
per-producing points in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
involves short hauls, and our lines doubt 
very much if we could increase the rail rates 
without providing an opportunity for ship- 
pers to move their tonnage by motortrucks, 
We receive at Lake Michigan and Lake Su- 
perior docks, import pulp which also moves to 
paper mills in short-haul shipments. This 
latter tonnage is also subject to intensive 
motortruck competition. Our lines are not 
favorable to a proposal to attempt any in- 
crease in these rates until there is some un- 
derstanding that like increases will be made 
via motortrucks. 


I opposed Senate bill 2009 for the 
reason that it seemed to cut down com- 
petition and to make possible just such 
understandings as are here referred to. 

The freight forwarders, also falling in 
line, reached an understanding not only 
to equalize rates at the higher rate level 
but to withdraw commodity rates and 
exception ratings where the rail lines and 
motor carriers take similar action. J. V. 
Bugliari, vice president, Acme Fast 
Freight Lines, confirmed this under- 
standing in a letter of December 12, 1939, 
to W. M. Miller, chairman, Standing 
Rate Committee, Southern Motor Car- 
riers Rate Conference: 


This will refer to your letter November 21, 
to which you attach copy of letter November 
21 to Mr. J. G. Kerr, Southern Freight Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta, Ga. dealing with the mat- 
ter of equalization of charges by motor car- 
riers and freight forwarders. The policy of 
our company in line with understanding 
reached in Atlanta in September briefly is 
that we are of the definite disposition to ad- 
just any rates that are of a subnormal level 
and to withdraw any commodity rates or ex- 
ception ratings provided the rail lines and 
the motor carriers take similar action. 

I think it well at our next meeting in 
Atlanta, which is scheduled for December 13, 
that a committee representing the motor 
carriers, freight forwarders and Southern 
Freight Association meeting and endeavor to 
formulate a policy that will provide for the 
adjustment of existing differences and future 
procedure. We are preparing supplements in 
line with our understanding, placing rates 
in many points in the South on the basis of 
rail level. In a few days we will meet with 
Universal and National and decide the effec- 
tive date. 
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After the passage of the Motor Car- 
rier Act in 1935, it was apparent to the 
Association of American Railroads that 
there would be “most hearty cooperation 
from the truckers in an effort to keep 
their rates on the same basis as the rail- 
roads”; and in view of this circumstance 
the association’s vice president of traffic, 
on February 6, 1936, advised the Traffic 
Executive Association-Eastern Territory, 
the Traffic Executive Association-South- 
ern Territory, and the Western Traffic 
Executive Committee that— 

Each rate organization ought to work to- 
ward setting up some machinery in each 
rate subdivision for contacts between small 
committees of the railroad on the one hand 
and small committees of truckers on the 
other, so that each can be kept informed as 
to changes in rates, rules, and regulations 
contemplated by either group, with the pur- 
pose in view of endeavoring to keep har- 
monized to the fullest extent possible the 
rate adjustments of the two classes of 
Carriers. 


However, it was recognized by the 
Traffic Advisory Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads that “it 
would be futile to enter into any agree- 
ment” with the truckers “until such time 
as the trucking industry is so organized 
as to make possible the enforcement of 
any joint understanding to as great an 
extent as would be the case in connec- 
tion with the railroad industry.” This is 
from the minutes of the Traffic Advisory 
Committee, Traffic Department, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, dated 
September 11, 1936. 

S. 110 would facilitate the strengthen- 
ing of the organization not only of the 
trucking industry, but of the waterway, 
freight forwarders and rail industries, 
and would encourage the dominant type 
of common carrier, the railroads, to 
eliminate competition among the com- 
petitive forms of transportation and to 
suppress the development of more eco- 
nomical forms of transportation. Such 
results, of course, seriously affect the 
economy of the Nation and are contrary 
to the policy declared by the Congress in 
the Transportation Act “to preserve the 
inherent advantages of each” mode of 
transportation. 

In the past 10 years the motor-carrier 
industry has made great progress in or- 
ganizing the truckers into a hierarchy of 
rate associations. This development has 
not as yet reached the stage of perfection 
attained by railroad rate organizations, 
but is showing progress. I shall not at- 
tempt to cover the rate bureau situation 
in the motor carrier industry, but I refer 
to the record of the hearings before the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
in 1943 on S. 942, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, pages 69-77, 97-122, and 461-651. 

This bill purports to guarantee to in- 
dividual carriers the right of independent 
action in the exercise of its managerial 
discretion. I may say that the indi- 
vidual carriers already have this right 
under the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
minority report has this to say about such 
a purported guaranty in S. 110: 

Paragraph (6) purporting to guarantee a 
party to the agreement the right of inde- 
pendent action is devoid of such guaranty. 
The paragraph, upon close examination, 
merely protects the right to take independ- 
ent action after a determination or report 
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is made through such procedure as is pro- 
vided in the agreement. The bill does not 
preserve independent action taken prior to 
the collective determination. In the face of 
a determination already collectively agreed 
upon, a carrier, desirous of deviating from 
the action of the association, would at once 
be confronted with the exercise against it 
of the coercive power of the entire combi- 
nation, A carrier who persists in 

to its own managerial prerogatives and rights 
and who persists in refusing to yield to the 
collective determination runs the hazard of 
ostracism as a nonconformist, who takes the 
benefits of the combination but refuses to 
make required sacrifices. The detailed day- 
by-day operations in the transportation in- 
dustry are so complex and the relationships 
between the carriers and the industrial and 
financial interests are so involved as to af- 
ford numerous opportunities for retaliatory 
action against the nonconformist. Such re- 
taliation may be carried out so subtly as to 
leave no evidence of the restraints exercised 
against such carrier. Under these cireum- 
stances a stipulated right to act independ- 
ently is illusory. The danger is accentuated 
when it is considered that, by various de- 
vices, initial determinations or reports con- 
cerning proposals unsatisfactory to the domi- 
nant interests may, under approved proce- 
dures as established in the existing private 
system of judicature of the rate bureaus and 
associations, be delayed for long periods of 
time before acted upon. 


An illustration of what happens to a 
carrier who persists in adhering to its 
own managerial prerogative and rights 
is shown by the experience of the man- 
agement of a midwestern railroad which 
sought to exercise these rights conferred 
upon it by Congress but which the pri- 
vate government, headed by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, saw fit 
to repeal. because the congressional 
schemes of regulation were obnoxious to 
the conspirators in the private govern- 
ment. 

The means by which the congressional 
enactment was repealed was the resolu- 
tion of the board of directors of Sep- 
tember 20, 1935, whereby President Pel- 
ley was “directed to issue an order for- 
bidding the establishment of joint rates 
as between member roads on the one 
hand and common carrier truck or bus 
companies on the other” except where 
such action would not invade another 
railroad’s territory, despite the fact that 
the Congress of the United States had 
shortly before provided in the Motor Car- 
rier Act of 1935 that railroads might 
establish such joint rates. 

Note that language—“forbidding,” not 
advising or requesting. 

Lest there be any doubt as to the in- 
tention— 

The Board explains that the prohibition in 
the exception does not apply to arrangements 
made by a railroad between points on its own 
operated lines where such an arrangement is 
for convenience or economy, but does con- 
clusively prohibit the invasion of a territory 
by another line which is already served by 
one or more railroads. 


The propriety of this private legisla- 
tive repeal of an act of Congress was 
challenged in the only known instance of 
a member road questioning the author- 
ity of the association. In pursuance of 
the recommendation of the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation, the late 
Joseph B. Eastman, that railroads should 
experiment with a uniform container 
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adaptable interchangeably to rail or 
truck, the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road in October 1935 entered into an ar- 
rangement with the Keeshin Motor Lines 
contemplating the transportation by rail 
of loaded trucks and trailers between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities. 

The railroad was immediately notified 
that its proposal constituted a violation 
of the resolution of September 20, and 
was objectionable to many other carriers 
in that it constituted a menace which 
might seriously affect their roads and 
possibly their territories. The manage- 
ment of the Great Western was sum- 
moned to a hearing before the board of 
directors. When the board of directors 
sought to delay decision in the matter 
unduly, the Great Western announced 
that the resolution of September 20 was 
contrary to the congressional enactment 
and that it proposed to publish joint 
rates with the trucking company. 

In reply, President Pelley warned the 
Great Western that its contemplated 
action was “nothing more or less than 
the invasion of one railroad’s territory 
by another railroad” and that, if the 
Great Western persisted, he apprehended 
that there could not be avoided “exten- 
sive retaliatory developments.” Despite 
this threat, the Great Western pro- 
ceeded to publish its rates, whereupon 
the association members, in pursuance 
of the common plan, moved before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to sus- 
pend the rates. 

The Commission, after hearings, ap- 
proved the rates, demonstrating con- 
clusively that the conspirators had de- 
layed for months the publication of 
rates that were lawful and valid in every 
respect from the day they were proposed. 

Two years later, testifying before the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Commitee, 
Joyce, of the Great Western disclosed 
that Mr. Pelley’s threats were no idle 
gesture and that the revenues of his 
road had been gravely prejudiced by the 
refusal of defendants and their co-con- 
spirators to grant him a fair division of 
revenues on joint-through traffic. 

If that is not in restraint of trade and 
if it is not killing competition, I do not 
know what is. Yet that is the type of 
action which this kind of legislation 
would legalize and perpetuate. 

He also testified that he dared not pro- 
test to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for fear of being routed against 
and that protesting to the American As- 
sociation of Railroads would in his case 
have been utterly futile. 

The Chicago & Great Western paid a 
high price for its rash display of inde- 
pendence. The results were not such 
as to encourage other roads to emulate 
its intrepid example. When the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad was called on the 
carpet in June 1937, for a similar offense, 
involving alleged invasion of Southern 
Pacific territory, it decided discretion 
was the better part of valor, particularly 
as the Southern Pacific enjoyed the 
prerogative of having a representative 
on the Board of Directors whereas the 
Western Pacific did not. 

The railroads continued to enforce 
the policy embodied in the Resolution 
of September 20, 1935, until October 25, 
1939, when the United States filed a civil 
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action against the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads seeking to enjoin the As- 
sociation from enforcing the resolution. 
Thereafter, on February 23, 1940, pur- 
suant to a consent decree, the Associa- 
tion formally rescinded the resolution, 

Such formal rescission, however, 
proved merely another instance of sac- 
rificing the shadow to save the sub- 
stance. The underlying “gentleman’s 
agreement” continued in full force 
and effect. Apart from substitute and 
feeder service, not covered by the reso- 
lution, and apart from truck-rail rates 
established by the Texas-Pacific Rail- 
road in territory outside the scope of the 
resolution, the defendants, down to the 
present time, have consistently pursued 
a general policy of refraining from es- 
tablishing joint truck-rail rates. For 
more than 10 years, the Association of 
American Railroads had successfully im- 
posed a private veto upon an act of 
Congress. 

Under this legislation we would allow 
the stamp of approval to be put upon 
such a private government. 

The proponents of this bill say that 
carriers are so completely regulated un- 
der the Interstate Commerce Act that 
we may safely forego the protection of 
the antitrust laws. where the Commis- 
sion approves collective action by car- 
riers. 

Therefore this bill presents the im- 
portant question of whether we should 
depend exclusively upon the Interstate 
Commerce Act where collective action is 
taken by carriers on the subjects of 
through routes, joint rates, on either 
commercial or Government traffic. A 
few examples show why we should retain 
the protection of the antitrust laws if 
the public is to be adequately protected. 

The Congress has appropriated mil- 
lions of dollars to improve the waterways 
of this country. The primary purpose 
of these expenditures is to promote the 
development of cheap water transporta- 
tion where it is economically feasible. 
The objective has been realized but, as I 
shall show, the railroads have fought the 
water traffic bitterly. They have con- 
spired and have taken concerted action 
designed to drive the traffic from the 
waterways to the rails. Up to this time, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has proved itself impotent to protect the 
water traffic. 

The grain traffic on the Illinois River 
grew from 137,000 bushels in 1933 to 17,- 
076,000 bushels in 1939. This growth was 
due to the higher prices received by 
farmers shipping by barge as compared 
with the prices received by farmers 
served only by railroad. This is true be- 
cause the barge rates are cheaper than 
the rail rates, requiring a smaller deduc- 
tion for transportation charges. For ex- 
ample, the barge rate from Morris, III., 
to Chicago was 2 cents per hundred 
pounds whereas the rail rate was 9 cents. 
This is the result that we sought to 
achieve when we authorized waterway 
improvements. 

For many years grain of like kind and 
grade moved outbound by rail from Chi- 
cago on the same rates regardless of the 
mode of transportation utilized to move 
the grain into Chicago. However, in 
1939, the eastern railroads conferred 
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with their connecting western rail lines 
and the two groups of rail carriers de- 
cided to increase the rail rates on the 
barge grain from Chicago eastward by 
8.5 cents without changing the outbound 
rates on the rail grain shipped into Chi- 
cago from points served by the barge 
lines. This action would have completely 
wiped out the 7-cent rate advantage on 
the barge traffic from Morris, III., and 
actually made it 144 cents more expen- 
sive to ship grain over the barge-rail 
routes from Morris to New York than to 
use the all-rail service between the same 
points. The eastern railroads frankly 
told the Commission that they intended 
to charge more on the barge grain “with 
the hope that we could drive this busi- 
ness off the water and back onto the 
rails where it belongs’—Grain Propor- 
tionals, Ex Barge to Official Territory 
(248 I. C. C. 307, 321). 

The barge lines, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, grain merchants, and others 
bitterly protested to the Commission 
against this action by the railroads. 
They attempted to invoke protection of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. They 
showed that it would choke water traffic 
on the Illinois River—as the railroads in- 
tended that it should do. But the Inter- 
state Commerce Act was not adequate to 
protect the use of the waterways. The 
Commission held that the railroads had 
the right to take this action—Grain Pro- 
portionals, Ex-Barge to Official Terri- 
tory (246 I. C. C. 353, 248 I. C. C. 307) — 
and the Supreme Court upheld the Com- 
mission—Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion v. Inland Waterways Corp. (319 
U. S. 671). Fortunately in a later pro- 
ceeding the Supreme Court overruled 
the ICC, saying that the higher rates 
east from Chicago could not be applied to 
grain moving into Chicago by barge—In- 
terstate Commerce Commission v. Mech- 
ling, et al. (329 U. S.; decided March 31, 
1947). 

Surely it will not be denied that this 
sort of concerted action by the railroads 
is in restraint of trade and forbidden by 
the antitrust laws. The antitrust laws 
are intended to punish people who take 
such action. Railroads, like others sub- 
ject to the antitrust laws, are prohibited 
from ganging up on a competitor to take 
away his business. 

Under this bill the railroads would be 
relieved from the antitrust laws in such 
cases. They would be subject only to 
regulation by the Commission. But the 
Commission is apparently impotent to 
deal adequately with such matters. 

Do you Senators from the grain States, 
Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, all of 
which benefit from low-cost water trans- 
portation, want to go back to your peo- 
ple and tell them that you voted to repeal 
the application of the antitrust laws 
which now protect use of the waterways? 
The Government is now trying in the 
case at Lincoln, Nebr., to stop such anti- 
trust violations and the railroads are 
here trying to get us to pass legislation 
that would make the case moot. Are you 
going to give the railroads the defense 
which they must have if they are not to 
lose the case? 

Let us take another example. The 
records of the Commission show that 
Rocky Mountain Lines, a motor carrier 
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formerly with headquarters at Lincoln, 
Nebr., refused to join with other motor 
carriers in rate bureaus except for joint 
rates on traffic exchanged with other 
carriers. In other words, Rocky Moun- 
tain charged whatever it pleased on 
traffic moving between points on its own 
line and only joined the rate bureaus for 
rates covering traffic to and from points 
beyond its own line. 

The rate bureaus did not like this 
situation because Rocky Mountain Lines 
charged rates on traffic moving on its 
own line lower than those of its com- 
petitors. In order to force Rocky Moun- 
tain Lines to raise its rates, other car- 
rier mempers of a rate bureau canceled 
joint rates in which Rocky Mountain 
Lines participated. This canceling of 
rates left Rocky Mountain Lines unable 
to exchange traffic with other truck lines: 
The Commission refused to let the car- 
riers take this action but the other car- 
riers, acting through their rate bureau, 
refused to accept Rocky Mountain Lines 
in any new joint rates unless it raised its 
rates on traffic moving on its ow. line. 
Rocky Mountain was soon bankrupt. 

The Commission apparently did all 
that it could do in the Rocky Mountain 
case, but that was not enough to keep 
the carriers from applying a boycott on 
traffic to be interchanged with the Rocky 
Mountain lines. We should keep the 
antitrust laws in effect in order that 
those carriers that wish to offer the 
public lower rates may do so without 
fear of unfair retaliation by competitors 
acting in concert. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
value of rate bureaus in negotiating rates 
and charges on Government traffic mov- 
ing during the war. The railroads were 
given some relief from the antitrust laws 
for this purpose. 

The record shows that the carriers 
utilized this immunity from prosecution 
to combine and conspire with each other 
to deprive the Government of land-grant 
benefits to which it was entitled. The 
land-grant statutes provided that the 
Government should have the benefit of 
certain reductions from the published 
rates of the railroads on military traffic, 

Here is a startling example of the rail- 
roads’ action. For many years the rail- 
roads have published export rates lower 
than domestic rates on similar traffic to 
the ports. The export rate on iron and 
steel articles from Chicago to west coast 
ports was 44 cents per hundred pounds, 
as compared with a domestic rate of $1.10 
for the same movement. 

The railroads made no provision in 
their export tariffs for shipments to be 
stopped en route to the ports for stor- 
age or ‘processing. This practice is 
known as a transit privilege. But it was 
necessary for the Government to stop 
many shipments at inland points in order 
to avoid congestion at the ports. Such 
action was not permitted under the ex- 
port tariffs; so the Government was re- 
quired to pay the much higher domestic 
rates on its export traffic stopped in 
transit. Although the railroads granted 
transit privileges on their published rates 
applicable to commercial traffic, the same 
privileges were not extended to Govern- 
ment traffic. When the Comptroller 
General ruled that the railroads could 
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not make this distinction, they canceled 
the privilege of transit on their published 
rates and then made the transit privilege 
available only in areas where there was 
little or no land-grant mileage, and 
hence no land-grant rates for Govern- 
ment traffic. 

The Government is attacking, before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the action of the railroads in setting 
aside the transit privilege on the export 
rates. Perhaps the Commission will 
grant relief and eventually the Govern- 
ment will secure the benefit of land-grant 
reductions from the export rates to which 
it is clearly entitled by law. 

The question is whether we should de- 
pend exclusively on the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in such matters. The Su- 
preme Court has held that the granting 
of transit is a matter between the ship- 
per and the carrier granting the priv- 
ilege—Central Railroad of New Jersey v. 
United States (257 U. S. 247). Here the 
railroads combined to deprive the Gov- 
ernment of transit in order to avoid land- 
grant reductions from the export rates. 
The railroads should be prosecuted under 
the antitrust laws for such action. There 
is nothing in the Interstate Commerce 
Act which prohibits such combinations 
and apparently the ICC approves of 
them. The people of the United States 
are entitled to the protection afforded by 
both the antitrust laws and the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. We should not 
weaken the arsenal of the people against 
powerful combinations of railroads by 
exempting railroads from the antitrust 
laws as proposed in this legislation. 

Assume that, after enactment of the 
Reed bill, the western agreement which 
I have mentioned previously and shown 
a long list of misdeeds that brought on 
prosecution by the Federal Government, 
is approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. That agreement applied to 
rates as well as to schedules, services, and 
facilities. Assume that a carrier an- 
nounces a new service or more expedi- 
tious schedule and that thereupon pro- 
tests by carriers competitively concerned 
are made to the Commissioner under the 
western agreement. Under the basic 
agreement, the proposal would be con- 
sidered by the Commissioner, or the vari- 
ous organizations or committees. In the 
course of consideration by the Commis- 
sioner—the so-called western railroad 
ezar—the committee of directors—the 
financiers and industrialists—and the 
various organizational facets set up in 
the plan, the proposed improvement in 
services could be stopped, not necessarily 
by a formal agreement of all the carriers, 
but through pressures brought about in 
conferences and actions taken in accord- 
ance with the approved procedures. 

It would not be necessary to have a 
writing or record covering a single one 
of these. These are the types of prac- 
tices that we are told by proponents of 
the measure are innocuous and neces- 
sary practices that must go on. 

The various conferences and proce- 
dures would not constitute a supple- 
mental agreement requiring approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
exempt the application of the antitrust 
laws, but there would be “concerted ac- 
tion” taken pursuant to the plan of or- 
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ganization already approved. Such 
concerted action under paragraph (9) 
would be exempt from policing under 
the antitrust Jaws. And what sort of 
pressures would one expect from the 
Committee of Directors for the western 
agreement? Let us look at the member- 
ship of the committee for some clue to 
the pressures that would be expected 
from such a group. 

That list was given in the course of 
the hearings. Without reading it, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have it inserted at this point in the REC- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list re- 
ferred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE OF DIRECTORS UNDER 
AGREEMENT FOR COMMISSIONER PLAN, WITH 
AFFILIATIONS 
Stephen Baker: Bank of the Manhattan 

Co., 40 Wall Street, New York City, chairman 

of board and director; Bowery Savings Bank, 

New York City, trustee; Great Northern Rail- 

way, director. 

Donald C. Bromfield: Garrett-Bromfield & 
Co., president and director; Denver & Salt 
Lake Railway, secretary and director; Arizona 
Marble Co., president and director; Denver 
Pressed Brick Co., vice president and director. 

E. N. Brown: St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way Co., chairman of board, chairman execu- 
tive committee, and director; Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co., chairman of 
board and president. 

A. L. Burford: Texarkana National Bank, 
director; Magnolia Ice & Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co., Texarkana, Ark., secretary and director; 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway, general coun- 
sel; Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway, direc- 
tor; Port Arthur Canal & Dry Dock Co., direc- 
tor; Four States Grocery Co., Texarkana, Ark., 
director, 

C. W. Cahoon, Jr.: Olney Oil & Refining 
Co., City National Bank Building, Wichita 
Falls, Tex., president, treasurer, general man- 
ager, and director; United Oil Corp., Wichita 
Falls, Tex., president and director. 

William F. Carey: Carey, Baxter & Kennedy, 
Inc., New York City, president and director; 
International Utilities Corp., chairman of 
board and director; Curtiss-Wright Corp., di- 
rector; Dominion Gas & Electric Co. of Can- 


Great Western Railroad, director; The China 
Corp., vice president; Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co., director. 

PF. W. Doolittle: North American Co., direc- 
tor; Potomac Electric Power Co., director; 
Illinois Terminal Railroad, director; Capital 
Transit Co., director; Washington Railway 
& Electric Co., director. 

William M. Duncan: Duncan Foundry & 
Machine Works, Inc., Alton, II., president 
and director; Illinois Stoker Co., president 
and director; Litchfield & Madison aoe 
vice president and director. 

Allen P. Green: A. P. Green Fire Brick 
Co., Mexico, Mo., president and director; Mer- 
cantile Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, 
director; S. A. Materiales Refractarios A. P. 
Green, Buenos Aires, Argentina, South 
America, president; Liptak Purnace Arches, 
Ltd., London, England, chairman and direc- 
tor; Bigelow-Liptak Corp., vice president and 
director; Ann Arbor Railroad, director; 
Wabash Railway Co., director; New Jersey, 
Indiana & Illinois Railroad, director. 

James G. Harbord: Bankers Trust Co., New 
York, director; Radio Corp. of America, chair- 
man of board and director; National Broad- 
casting Co., director; R. C. A. Communica- 
tions, Inc., chairman of board and director; 
R C. A. Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, 
N. J., director; R. C. A. Institutes, Inc., 
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chairman of board of directors; New York Life 
Insurance Co., member executive committee 
and director; Marconi Telegraph-Cable Co., 
Inc. (New Jersey, New York), director; Em- 
ployers Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd., of 
London, England, member of executive com- 
mittee; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way, member executive committee and 
dir 


R. E. : Fort Worth National Bank, 
president and director; State Reserve Life 
Insurance Co., director; International-Great 
Northern Railroad, director; Acme Brick Co., 
treasurer and director; Texas Pacific Coal & 
Oil Co., director; Texas Electric Service Co., 
director; Missouri Pacific Railroad, director; 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad, direc- 
tor; Texas & Pacific Railway, director; Fort 
Worth Belt Railway, director; Agricultural 
Livestock Finance Corp., director; Citizens 
Hotel Co., director; Ellison Furniture & 
Carpet Co., director; Fort Worth Lloyds, 
director. 


W. A. Harriman: Brown Brothers Harriman 
& Co., banking firm, 59 Wall Street, New York 
City, partner; Union Pacific Railroad, chair- 
man of board; Illinois Central Railroad, 
chairman, executive committee, and direc- 
tor; Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, chair- 
man of board; Oregon Short Line Railroad, 
chairman of board; Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co., chairman of board; 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad, director. 

Will H. Hays: Motion Picture Producers & 
Distributors of America, Inc., president and 
director; Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
way Co., director; Continental Baking Co., 
director; Hays & Hays, partner. 

F. T. Heffelfinger: F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., president and director; 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust Co., of 
Minneapolis, director; Farmers & Mechanics 
Savings Bank, director; Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co., director; American 
Arch Co., director; Lima Locomotive Works, 
director; Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co., director. 

C. Jared Ingersoll: Girard Trust Co., man- 
ager; Western Saving Fund Society of Phila- 
delphia, manager; Mutual Assurance Co,, 
director; Midland Valley Railroad, chairman 
of board and director; Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf Railroad, chairman of board and di- 
rector; Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Railway, 
chairman of board and director; Muskogee 
Co., president and director; Philadelphia & 
Western Railway, director; Garland Coal & 
Mining So., president and director; Pennsyl- 
vania Co., director; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St, Louis Railroad, director; Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, director; Sebastian County 
Coal & Mining Co., president and director; 
New Almaden Corp., director. 

John H. W. Ingersoll (alternate to C. Jared 
Ingersoll): Central-Penn National Bank, di- 
rector; Midland Valley Railroad, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; North Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, director; Oklahoma City-Ada-Otoka 
Railway, vice president, treasurer, and di- 
rector; Muskogee Co., vice president, treas- 
urer, and director; Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railway, treasurer and director; Sebastian 
County Coal & Mining Co., vice president and 
director. 


B. F. Kaufmann: Bankers Trust Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, president and director; Equi- 
table Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, director; 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., director; 
Bankers Building Corp., Des Moines, presi- 
dent and director; F. W. Fitch Co., director; 
Chicago & North Western Railway, director; 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way, director. 

Thomas W. Lamont (alternate to General 
Harbord); J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., chairman 
executive committee and vice chairman of 
board; Lamont, Corliss & Co., chairman of 
board and director; United States Steel Corp., 
director; Southwestern Construction Co., di- 
rector; International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., director; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
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Railway, director; Santa Fe Pacific Rail Road, 
director. 

William De Forest Manice: Manice & Rives 
20 Exchange Place, New York City; Federal 
Terra Cotta Co., secretary and director; Fed- 
eral Seaboard Terra Cotta Corp., director; 
Laredef Holding Corp., secretary and director; 
Phelps Dodge Corp., member executive com- 
mittee and director; Southern Pacific Co., 
director. 

A. Perry Osborn: Western Pacific Railroad 
Co., director; Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad, director; Denver & Salt Lake West- 
ern Railroad, director; Rio Grande Junction 
Railway, director. 

E. E. Pierce: Chicago Board of Trade, 
member; Winnipeg Grain Exchange, mem- 
ber; Toronto Stock Exchange, member; Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange, member; Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchange, member; Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc., member; New York Cotton Ex- 
change, member; Canadian Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc., member; New York Curb Ex- 
change, member; Dictaphone Corp., director; 
Sperry Corp., director; Ford Instument Co., 
director; Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., director; 
Waterbury Tool Co., director; Sperry Secu- 
rities Corp., director; Vickers, Inc., director; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road, director. 

J. S. Pillsbury (alternate to F. T. Heffel- 
finger): Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc., cochair- 
man of board of directors; Northwest National 
Bank & Trust Co., Minnesota, director; North- 
west Bancorporation, director; Wayne Knit- 
ting Mills, director; Munsingwear, Inc., direc- 
tor; Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway. director; Vassar Co., Chicago, III., 
director; Wisconsin Rail Road, Minneapolis, 
director. 

J. S. Pyeatt: Missouri Pacific Railway, chair- 
man of board and director; Rio Grande Junc- 
tion Railroad, president and director; Denver 
& Sait Lake Western Railroad, president and 
director; Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road, president and director; North Kansas 
City Bridge & Railroad Co., president and 
director: North Kansas City Development Co., 
president and director. 

Francis F. Randolph: J. & W. Seligman 
& Co., banking firm, 65 Broadway, New York 
City, partner; Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, member, investment com- 
mission; Chase National Bank of New York, 
produce exchange branch, member, advisory 
committee; Tri-Continental Corp., chairman 
of board, president, member, executive com- 
mittee, and director; The Broad Street In- 
vesting Co., Inc., chairman of board, presi- 
dent, member, executive committee, and di- 
rector; Selected Industries, Inc., chairman of 
board, president, chairman, executive com- 
mittee, and director; Union Securities Corp., 
chairman of board, president, member execu- 
tive committee, and director; National Inves- 
tors Corp., chairman of board, president, 
member, executive committee, and director; 
General Shareholdings Corp., chairman of 
board, president, member, executive commit- 
tee. and director; American Home Fire As- 
surance Co., chairman of board, chairman, 
finance committee, member, executive com- 
mittee, and director; American Re-Insurance 
Co. member, executive committee, and direc- 


committee, and director; 
State of Pennsylvania, chairman, executive 


man, executive committee, and director; New 
Palisades Corp., president and director; Union 
Corp. (Pennsylvania), chairman of board, 
president and director; Park 8 Corp., 
director; General Properties, Corp., director; 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
ittee, member, exec- 
utive committee, and director; Aztec Land & 
Cattle Co., Ltd., member, executive commit- 
tee, and director; Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad, member, executive committee, and 
director. 
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E. D. Schuggs: Spokane International 
Railroad, representative, care office of treas- 
turer, Metrepolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Tom K. smith (alternate to Allen P. 
Green): Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis, president and director; American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., director; Curtis 
Manufacturing Co., director; General Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Co., director; Ann Arbor 
Boat Co., director; Ann Arbor Railroad, di- 
rector; Detroit & Western Railway, director; 
Frankfort Realty Co., director; Lake Erie & 
Fort Wayne Railroad, director; Manistique & 
Lake Superior Railroad, director; Menomi- 
nee & St. Paul Railway, director; New Jersey, 
Indiana & Illinois Railroad, director; Toledo 
Central Station Railway, director; Wabash 
Motor Transit Co., director. 

E. W. Stetson (alternate to W. A. Harri- 
man): Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, 
president and director; French American 
Banking Corp., member of executive com- 
mittee and director; Textile Banking Co., 
Inc., director; Coca-Cola Co., member of ex- 
ecutive committee and director; Bibb Manu- 
facturing Co., member of executive commit- 


tee and director; McLellan Stores.Co., mem-. 


ber of executive committee and director; Se- 
lected Industries, Inc., member of executive 
committee and director; United Stores Co., 
member of executive committee and direc- 
tor; United States Industrial Alcohol Co., 
member, executive committee, and director; 
Air Reduction Co., Inc., director; General 
Shareholdings Corp., director; Tri-Conti- 
nental Corp., director; McCrory Stores Corp., 
director; Illinois Central Railroad Co., chair- 
man of executive committee and director; 
Southeastern Compress & Warehouse Co., 
member of executive committee and direc- 
tor; Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail Road, 
director. 

O. M. Stevens (alternate to A. Perry Os- 
born): American Refrigerator Transit Co., 
Missouri Pacific Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
president and general manager; Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad, director; Den- 
ver, Salt Lake & Western Railway, director. 

Silas H: Strawn: Winston Strawn & Shaw, 
88 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III., 
senior member; Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Inc., chairman, executive committee, and 
director; First National Bank of Chicago, 
member, executive committee, and dire tor: 
Alton Railroad, general solicitor and director. 

Edward F. Swinney: First National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo., chairman of board; Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., vice president and direc- 
tor; Kansas City Terminal Railway, treas- 
urer; Kansas City Southern Railway, direc- 
tor; Kansas City Stock Yards Co., director; 
Louisiana & Missouri River Railroad, direc- 
tor; Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., direc- 
tor. 

Sir William Wiseman (alternate to E. F. 
Swinney): Kuhn, Loeb & Co., partner; Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Co., Chicago, III., trust 
officer; Chicago Mail Order Co., member ex- 
ecutive committee and director. 

Willis D. Wood (alternate to Francis G. 
Randolph): Wood, Walker & Co., 63 Wall 
Street, New York City, limited partner; New 
York Stock Exchange, member; Title Guar- 
anty & Trust Co., trustee; Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., director; Fidelity & Casualty Co., 
director; Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co., 
director; Cassidy Co., Inc., director; Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, director; New 
York City Omnibus Corp., director; Western 
Pacific road, director. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Thus the commit- 
tee of directors under the western agree- 
ment, which meets at 40 Wall Street, New 
York City, with its vast concentration of 
economic power, would operate with 
complete immunity from the antitrust 
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laws because the actions of the commit- 
tee are taken “pursuant to and in con- 
formity with” the agreement approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. f 

Mr. President, I do not care to tres- 
pass longer on the time of the Senate, 
but there has been a great display made 
here of various organizations which have 
been supporting the measure. We have 
not seen so much of those who have 
been opposing it, because, as a matter of 
fact, those who will be adversely af- 
fected by it—and those who dare to 
speak out with reference to it will be ad- 
versely affected—are not of the articu- 
late type. However, there have been 
some who spoke out against it. 

I want to call attention to a letter 
which was received from the chairman 
of the Alabama State legislative board 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men who have urged that everything 
Possible be done against this legislation. 
They are people whose living depends 
upon the railroads. They work with the 
railroads and they know what the effect 
of this legislation would be upon their 
daily lives. They are consumers. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have that letter included at this 
point in my remarks, and also to have 
included a letter from Mr. T. J. Gray, 
secretary, Alabama State legislative 
committee, Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors, in opposition to the bill. 

There being no objection, the letters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 
ALABAMA STATE LEGISLATIVE BOARD, 
Selma, Ala., April 15, 1947. 
Hon. Lister HILL, United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am advised that the Bul- 
winkle-Reed bill will come up for passage 
in the Senate, in the very near future. 

Since these bills have been before the 
Congress for some time, I am sure you are 
familiar with their contents and the danger 
therein. However, we wish to point out to 
you that in addition to setting aside anti- 
trust laws, the establishment of rates, fares, 
and many other things, these bills provide 
for “the settlement of claims, the promo- 
tion of safety, or the promotion of the 
adequacy, or efficiency of operation of serv- 
ice.” We are fearful of what might happen 
in thé settlement of claims and our safety 
rules and regulations if these bills become 
a law. 

The railroads cry to the high Heaven, 
that everything they do is regulated, when as 
a matter of fact they make many reductions 
in rates to meet competition and changes 
in services for their own benefits without 
any interference, 

As we understand it, in the event this bill 
becomes the law, the ICC would be au- 
thorized to approve basis agreements, with 
respect to rates, etc. and action under such 
agreements would be free from antitrust 
laws. 

Therefore we hope you will use your vote 
and influence in the defeat of these bills. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. P. KNIGHT, 
Chairman and Representative. 
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ORDER or RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, š 
ALABAMA STATE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Birmingham, Ala., June 2, 1947. 
Hon, JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We request you make every ef- 
fort possible to defeat Senate bill No, 110, 
the Bulwinkle bill, 

Yours truly, 
T. J. Gray, 

Secretary, Alabama State Legislative 

Committee, Order of Railway Conductors. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent to have included at this point in 
the Recor a letter from Mr. Harry See, 
national legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, ad- 
dressed to me on June 4, 1947, in opposi- 
tion tot is legislation, with which he en- 
closed a statement pointing out language 
in the bill which would allow the various 
committees, bureaus, and so forth, to 
make rules and regulations with refer- 
ence to safety appliances. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 
UNITED STATES LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1947. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: I am attaching 
hereto a memorandum, as per our conversa- 
tion at noon today, concerning S. 110. 

With reference to the railroad labor or- 
ganizations supporting S. 110, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen is opposed to this 
bill and I understand that several of the 
other organizations are indifferent and are 
not taking any position, and that at least 
one of the organizations has been supporting 
it at the request of the carriers. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry SEE, 
National Legislative Representative. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1947. 

The language in the second paragraph of 
S. 110, reading “concerning, or providing 
rules or regulations pertaining to or pro- 
cedures for the consideration, initiation, or 
establishment of the interchange of facilities, 
the settlement of claims, the promotion of 
safety, or the promotion of adequacy, econ- 
omy, or efficiency of operation or service,” is 
the portion that we are fearful of. In 24 
of the States, the legisiature has delegated to 
their public utility commissions the author- 
ity to prescribe rules for the safe operation 
of trains in the interest of safety for the 
traveling public and railroad employees. 

Many of the States have adopted rules or 
general orders governing the clearances be- 
tween structures and railroad tracks, both 
overhead and side, the distance between the 
center line of parallel tracks so as to provide a 
reasonably safe place for railroad employees 
to work. Many States have also adopted reg- 
ulations concerning the handling of cars of 
unusual width and height for the safety of 
the traveling public and railroad employees; 
and some of the States have adopted regula- 
tions concerning the loading of open-top cars, 
such as lumber, steel, or poles, and mac 
of unusual width or height loaded on flat- 
cars. 

We are fearful that the language quoted 
above in S. 110 might supersede the State 
regulations and léave the railroad employees 
at the mercy of regulations prescribed by 
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the Association of American Railroads be- 
cause in a letter from the Department of Jus- 
tice to Senator Tosry the Department of Jus- 
tice intimates that could be done and that it 
would not be unlawful, so if the Association 
of American Railroads promulgated an order 
concerning clearances or the handling of 
large cars and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission agreed to it, we are wondering just 
where we would be if the carriers then took 
the position that it was an order of the ICC 
and superseded State regulation. 

We have had some experience and a very 
sad experience with the handling of carloads 
of lumber loaded on open-top cars in accord- 
ance with the specifications of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, and the reports 
of the commissions in some of the Western 
States are filled with accounts of accidents 
as a result of such loadings. At least one of 
the commissions has taken very drastic action 
entirely contrary to the rules of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, with the result 
that there was a great improvement in the 
method of loading. This is all in addition to 
the monopolistic features of the bill, which 
would only repudiate and make legal the rate 
discriminations as between the various parts 
of the United States. 

The 24 States mentioned above, as having 
authority to prescribe rules are Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania. Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Washington, Wisconsin, and North 
Carolina, 

Generally the language used is as follows: 
“Every public utility shall furnish, provide, 
and maintain such service, instrumentalities, 
equipment, and facilities as shall promote the 
safety, health, comfort, and convenience of 
its patrons, employees, and the public, and 
as shall be in all respects adequate, efficient, 
just, and reasonable.” 

Harry SEE, 

National Legislative Representative, 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 
cause of my feeling that this bill, if en- 
acted into law, would be a bad precedent, 
in that we would be taking a great seg- 
ment of our industrial and economic life 
out from under the operation of the 
antitrust laws which were passed for the 
purpose of protecting the individual cit- 
izen; because I believe it would make 
for the establishment and furtherance 
of monopoly, which perhaps is the most 
dangerous force in the country today, 
considering the headway that monopoly 
is making and the threat which it holds 
over the heads of our people, and be- 
cause I believe that the inevitable result 
of this type of legislation would be harm- 
ful to the great mass of the people of 
the country, the consumers, the ship- 
pers, the small railroads and truck lines, 
and all those that do not belong to the 
hierarchy in the establishment of bu- 
reaus, boards, and committees and who 
have no part in the formulation of rates, 
rules, and practices, I am opposing this 
bill. I think we ought to keep in mind 
that it is not confined to rates and to 
mere conferences, but it involves the 
making of rates, rules, and practices for 
the carrying on of the very life of all 
forms of transportation in this country. 
Because I believe it would be bad for the 
country if this bill is enacted into law, I 
am opposed to it. I believe it should be 
defeated. 
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Exnisir A 
WESTERN MECHANISMS 


Examples of activities of the western mech- 
anisms are as follows: 

1. In 1933 air conditioning of passenger 
equipment was curtailed temporarily and 
stopped temporarily through the operation 
of the agreement. 

2. In 1933 operations under the Western 
Commissioner plan prevented absorption by 
the railroads of expense incident to tting 
heaters in cars of potatoes in all movements 
of potatoes from Wisconsin, Minnesota. 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Utah, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Idaho, Colorado, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, Montana, Oklahoma, and 
Oregon to Chicago. 

3. In 1933 the Chicago Great Western en- 
deavored to reduce rates on about 100 com- 
modities down to 30 cents per 100 pounds 
when moving in carloads of minimum 
weights of 30,000 pounds each from Chicago 
to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, South 
St. Paul, Winona, Minn., and Des Moines, 
Iowa. The reduction was stopped after pres- 
sure by Messrs. De Forest, Harriman, Van 
Sweringen, and McCullough, members of the 
committee of directors. 

4. In 1933 the Western Commissioner or- 
dered certain reduced passenger fares on the 
Southern Pacific, in Texas, intrastate, abol- 
ished. } 

5. In 1933 Committeeman Arthur. Curtiss 
James, 40 Wall Street, New York, undertook 
to persuade the Great Northern to abolish 
fares of 2 cents per mile in tourist sleepers 
running on five western lines. Whether he 
succeeded is not definitely shown. 

6. In 1933 the practice of the Santa Fe 
of allowing single occupancy of all classes of 
Pullman accommodations, except drawing 
rooms, by the holder of one ticket, and of 
allowing single occupancy of a drawing room 
by the holder of one ticket and a half was 
abolished temporarily until the eastern lines 
adopted the practice; whereupon the west- 
ern lines readopted it. 

7. Intrastate and interstate excursion fares 
of 1144 cents per mile in Texas and Louisiana 
were stopped except to and from New Orleans, 
from and to points within a radius of 150 
miles thereof, N 

8. In 1934 a reduction in freight rates on 
stone between St. Louis and Kansas City by 
a combination of interstate factors with the 
applicable intrastate rate was prevented. 

9. In 1934 reductions in rates on sugar 
moving from New Orléans, La., and Sugar 
Land, Tex., to Springfield, Mo., were pre- 
vented. 

10. In 1934 reductions in rates on coal moy- 
ing from Utah and Wyoming to points west of 
Boise, Idaho, were prevented. 

11. In 1934 reductions in rates on less than 
carload agricultural implements moving from 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Nebraska stations to 
points in Kansas were prevented. 

12. In 1934 elimination of the absorption 
by St. Louis lines of the expense of trucking 
shipments from the rails of one line to the 
rails of another in St. Louis was accomplished, 

13. In 1934 a shortening of running time 
by 24 hours on California perishables into 
New York was prevented, 

14. In 1934 reduced excursion fares of 1 
cent per mile from Montana points to Chi- 
cago and return were prevented. 

15. In 1934 a reduced fare of $57.40 from 
El Paso to the Twin Cities by way of St. Louis, 
Memphis, or Vicksburg, was prevented, 

16. In 1934 the movement of freight in bag- 
gage cars on passenger trains between Vicks- 
burg and Shreveport, was prevented. 

17. In 1934 the construction of a spur track 
to serve an industry already served by one 
track was prevented through pressure ap- 
plied by Committeeman Arthur Curtiss 
James, 40 Wall Street, N. Y. 
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18. In 1934 an unsuccessful effort was made 
to cause the Alton to unhook the air condi- 
tioning and move sleepers to St. Louis, with- 
out air conditioning, which had come to it 
at Chicago after arriving there on the B, & O. 
with the air-conditioning apparatus in 
operation. 

19. In 1935 a vigorous but unsuccessful 
effort was made to have the Western Com- 
missioner prevent the C. B. & Q. from buy- 
ing and operating a bus line between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles via Omaha, Cheyenne, 
and Salt Lake City. The Commissioner con- 
strued the western agreement as not cover- 
ing this situation. Thereupon, the commit- 
tee of directors tried vigorously but unsuc- 
cessfuly to have the agreement amended so 
as to cover bus and truck operations by rail- 
roads and their subsidiaries. 

20. In 1935 a reduction by the Milwaukee 
in all freight rates to 50 cents per 100 pounds 
was prevented. 

21. In 1935 and between October 7, 1935, 
and May 10, 1936, a vigorous effort was made, 
unsuccessfully, to prevent the K. C. S. from 
establishing parity of rates between the At- 
lantic seaboard ports and southern ports, or 
specifically, to prevent the K. C. S. from ob- 
serving at Kansas City, Mo., the rates “ap- 
plicable to and from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 
I. & S. Docket No. 3718.“ Committeemen 
Will H. Hays, A. F. Cleveland, of the AAR, 
the Western Commissioner, and the com- 
mittee of directors tried, unsuccessfully, to 
stop C. E. Johnston, president of the K. C. S. 
from putting this proposal into effect. An 
additional effort was made, unsuccessfuly, 
to find someone to protest Mr. Johnston's 
reduced rates before the ICC. Later, Mr. 
Johnston was employed as Western Com- 
missioner. 

22. Between February 18, 1935, and July 1, 
1936, a vigorous but unsuccessful effort was 
made to prevent Patrick H. Joyce, president 
of the Chicago, Great Western, from making 
reduced rates and transporting trucks and 
trailers loaded with merchandise and mount- 
ed On flatcars, between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities. The AAR, through Mr. Cleveland, 
took an interest in the matter as did the 
committee of directors. The protestants, 
after failing to stop Mr. Joyce under the 
western agreemen*, fought him before the 
ICC, but Mr. Joyce won. 

23. Over a long period extending from 
April 11, 1935, to June 13, 1941, a bitter 
contest was carried on as a result of a reso- 
lution adopted by western railroads dated 
September 6, 1934, providing that goods, other 
than livestock and poultry, arriving by rail 
in Denver, Colo., from the East after 7 a. m. 
would not be delivered until 5:30 p.m. The 
Denver Post, Denver receivers, the Governor 
of Colorado, and others jomed the general 
protest against delayed deliveries in Denver. 
One shipper sued the Union Pacific for dam- 
ages, claiming that delayed delivery of his 
goods forced him to sell at a reduced price. 
He recovered Judgment, and on appeal the 
judgment was affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of Colorado, which held that the agreement 
between the railroads for delayed delivery 
was no defense against the plaintiff, even 
though he had not asked the ICC to set the 
agreement aside. So far as can be deter- 
mined from the files available to us, the 
agreement for delayed or concurrent deliv- 
eries at Denver still exists, ` 

24. On November 9, 1935, the Commissioner 
was involved in the making of an agreement 
among Texas lines that no intrastate foot- 
ball excursion fares in Texas would be estab- 
lished without the Commissioner's study 
thereof to determine whether they were in 
line with his previous opinion on the sub- 
ject dated August 3, 1935. This agreement 
was the result of the action of the Katy in 
establishing a football excursion fare 01 
$3.15, instead of $4.20, between Austin and 
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Dallas, Tex., in connection with a game at 
Dallas on October 12, 1935. 

25. In 1935 a reduced 86 round-trip excur- 
sion-coach fare between St. Louls and Chi- 
cago was prevented. 

26. In 1935 and thereafter, over a long pe- 
riod, a bjtter controversy was carried on 
over the Santa Fe’s successful efforts to pro- 
cure from the California Railroad Commis- 
sion certain bus operating rights and then 
to establish a coordinated train-bus service 
in California with reduced fares and with 
tickets good interchangeably on trains and 
busses. The Southern Pacific was fighting 
the proposal, and did so before the Trans- 
continental Passenger Association, before the 
western commissioner, before the committee 
of directors, before the AAR, before the 
California Railroad Commission, and before 
all the courts in California, including the 
supreme court in that State. This is the case 
in which President Bledsoe, of the Santa Fe, 
called attention to the violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

27. In 1935 an effort to make a reduction 
down to 40 cents per hundred on all com- 
modities moving from St. Louis and East 
St. Louis to Springfield, Mo., was successful. 
Mr. Cleveland, of the AAR, took an interest 
in the case. ; 

28. In 1936 the L. & A. successfully refused 
to follow the Commissioner’s decision dis- 
approving a reduction of 3 cents per hun- 
dred in rates on crude oil moving from points 
on the L. & A. west of the Rodessa oil field 
to the L. & A. stations, North Baton Rouge 
to New Orleans, inclusive. 

29. In 1936 a controversy arose, which 
finally culminated on May 3, 1940, in an 
agreement which fixed the time of delivery 
of goods at El Paso out of St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. This agreement was in compromise of 
proposals by the T. & P. and Santa Fe to 
make El Paso deliveries of goods originating 
in Chicago on the third morning. The con- 
troversy also revolved around the question 
whether El Paso deliveries should be made 
not earlier than 5 a. m., central time, third 
morning, or not earlier than 7 a. m., moun- 
tain time. 

30. In 1936 schedules of freight trains be- 
tween Denver and southwestern points were 
fixed by agreements dated November 11, 1936, 
and January 15, 1937. By this agreement, the 
Burlington delays goods in Fort Worth, des- 
tined to south Texas, and the Union Pacific 
delays goods into Kansas City from Denver 
originating beyond Idaho. Also, by these 
agreements, bananas out of Gulf ports going 
to Denver by way of Fort Worth are removed 
from delayed shipments and may be taken 
into Denver prior to 7 a. m. so as not to be 
caught by the Denver 5 p. m. delivery agree- 
ment above mentioned. 

31. In 1936 freight schedules were slowed 
down between Chicago, on the one hand, and 
Memphis and New Orleans, on the other. 
J. J. Pelley, of the AAR, was active in bring- 
ing about this slow-down so as to “hold this 
very fast service from spreading beyond the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co.'s territory.” 

32. Placing of movies on passenger trains 
was prevented in 1936 and in addition it was 
agreed that no road would put facilities for 
recreation on any passenger train without 
giving 8 months’ advance notice to all other 
western lines, 

33. In 1937 reductions in rates on roto- 
gravure supplements to newspapers moving 
between Chicago and California were pre- 
vented, 

34. In 1937 reductions in import sugar rates 
down to 34%½ cents per hundred, New Orleans 
to Dallas, so as to put the ports of Houston 
and New Orleans on a parity, were prevented. 

35. In 1937 30-percent reductions in rates 
on pulpwood, Louisiana & Arkansas stations 
to Spring Hill, and on wood pulp, Spring Hill 


to New Orleans, and reductions in rates on 


wood pulp, Advance, La., to New Orleans, for 
export, were prevented. 
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36. In 1937 reductions in rates on bananas, 
New Orleans to Shreveport, from 63 to 40 
cents, were prevented, according to the Com- 
mission’s letter of January 3, 1938. 

37. In 1937 Frisco freight schedules, St, 


Louis to Fort Smith, were fixed by the Com- 


missioner so as to speed up delivery of less- 
than-carload freight at Fort Smith subject 
to the condition that delivery of carload 
freight would not be speeded up to the same 
extent. The committee of directors was un- 
able to induce the Frisco to the follow the 
decision. 

38. In 1937 the Commissioner prevented 
the Wabash from establishing a week-end 
round-trip excursion fare of $3.65, Decatur 
to Chicago, and return. 

39. In 1937 reduced winter passenger rates 
to Mexico City from points on the Alton, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Missouri Pacific, 
and Wabash were held up to $90.30, the 
same ss the fare from the same points to 
California. s 

40. In 1937 the Commissioner prevented 
the transporting of passengers going to San 
Antonio from points on the Wabash and Mis- 
souri Pacific on special fast trains carrying 
persons traveling from Chicago and St. Louis 
to old Mexico under the so-called escorted- 
tours contracts of carriage. 

41. In 1938 a reduction in rates on pota- 
toes, onions, and other root vegetables, mov- 
ing out of Colorado and related rate groups, 
was limited and curtailed by the Commis- 
sioner’s decision which was not satisfactory 
to the proponents, Union Pacific, Missouri 
Pacific, and the Katy. The matter, after be- 
ing reported to the committee of directors, 
was sent back to the underlying rate bureau 
for a compromise adjustment, The final re- 
sult is not definitely shown, although it is 
to be inferred that the reduction was lim- 
ited or curtailed, 

42. In 1938 the efforts of the Missouri Pa- 
cific to speed up into St. Louis the Colton 
perishable traffic originating in California 
failed on the grounds that the proposal, in 
the opinion of the Commissioner, violated a 
preexisting agreement of December 15, 1937. 
The proponent was dissatisfied with the de- 
cision, but Committeeman Allen P. Green 
persuaded President Baldwin, of the Missouri 
Pacific, to follow it. 

43. In 1938 efforts of the Katy, Texas & 
Pacific, and the Missouri Pacific to speed up 
freight trains carrying livestock and packing- 
house products from Fort Worth, going to 
St. Louis and beyond, were successful after 
the Commissioner and the committee of di- 


-rectors vigorously tried to stop the fast 


service. 

44. In 1938 the efforts of the Rock Island 
to substitute tourist cars for standard sleep- 
ers between Memphis and Los Angeles failed 
when the Missouri Pacific took the position 
that the proposal would break down the 
passenger-fare structure and make it neces- 
sary for other lines to put on tourist cars. 

45. Efforts of the Wabash to establish 
week-end reduced excursion fares between a 
number of important western cities failed 
when Committeeman Allen P. Green put the 
pressure on the Wabash to desist. 

46. Efforts of the Wabash to establish a 
$6 round-trip excursion fare for the Kiwanis 
from St. Louis to Kansas City and return 
evidently failed because Committeeman 
Brown advised the Commissioner that the 
matter was being held in abeyance. 

47. Efforts of the Rock Island to establish 
a week-end excursion fare of 10 cents per 
mile from Iowa and Illinois points to Chicago 
were held to be satisfactory subject to the 
condition that the Wabash would not use the 
case as a precedent for making other reduc- 
tions between other points. 

48. Efforts of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy to speed up passenger schedules be- 
tween Chicago and the Twin Cities were dis- 
approved by the Commissioner unless the 
minimum time was 6 hours and 30 minutes, 
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The proponents refused to follow the deci- 
sion and were turned in to the committee of 
directors; whereupon the matter was com- 
promised; the details of the agreement not 
being shown. 

49. In 1939 efforts of various western lines 
to reduce rates on petroleum and its prod- 
ucts between Kansas points and Colorado 
points were only partly successful. 

50. Efforts in 1939 of the Union Pacific to 
reduce rates on newsprint paper moving from 
International Falls and other northern mills 
to Colorado common points were possibly un- 
successful. The Union Pacific refused to 
follow the Commissioner's decision disap- 
proving of the reduction. However, he re- 
ported this refusal to the committee of direc- 
tors which approved of his decision. 

51. In 1939 the efforts of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western to reduce rates on west- 
ern slope Colorado peaches were unsuccessful 
notwithstanding efforts by the Governor of 
Colorado, United States Senators, the Public 
Service Commission of Utah, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture to induce 
the Commissioner to approve the reduction 
in the interest of the distressed producers. 
There is some evidence that the proponent 
finally, in the face of terrific agitation, de- 
cided to act contrary to the decision, but 
there is also evidence that the proponent's 
connections refused to concur. 

52. In 1939 the efforts of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy to reduce rates on cattle 
and hogs in carloads moving from Illinois 
points and Mississippi River points in Iowa 
were only successful in part. 

53. In 1939 the efforts of the Katy and 
Illinois Terminal Railroad to reduce rates 
on pulpboard moving Alton and Federal, Ill., 
to Kansas City were successful when they 
refused to follow the Commissioner's adverse 
decision. 

54. In 1939 the efforts of Texas lines to 
assume the cost of loading carload lots of 
cotton were unsuccessful but they were suc- 
cessful in obtaining permission to load less- 
than-carload cotton free, all under a decision 
calling for strict area limitations on free 
loading and for further careful nonspreading 
reduction in cotton rates, carload and less- 
than-carload only where required: to meet 
truck competition. This brought a com- 
plaint from the Oklahoma commission to the 
ICC that Oklahoma shippers had to pay for 
loading their cotton. The Texas lines fought 
the ICC case and lost. J 

55. In 1939 efforts of the Kansas City 
Southern to reduce sugar rates, New Orleans 
to Texarkana and Ashdown, Ark., were un- 
successful before the Commissioner. A. F. 
Cleveland, of the Association of American 
Railroads, got into the case, and W. Averell 
Harriman was also active when the Kansas 
City Southern and the Katy, which had joined 
as a proponent, refused the decision, Paul 
P. Hastings, of the Santa Fe, was interested 
in killing the proposal which seems to have 
finally been made effective as a result of the 
persistence of Matthew S. Sloan, of the Katy, 
who refused to desist. 

56. In 1939 the efforts of the Katy to reduce 
soap rates Kansas City and St. Louis to south- 
western points were successful despite the 
efforts of the Commissioner, W. Averell Harri- 
man, and other committeemen to stop the 
proposal. Mr. Sloan again persisted. 

57. In 1939 the efforts of the Katy to estab- 
lish fourth-class rates as a maximum on all 
less-than-carload freight in Texas, both in- 
tra- and interstate, were unsuccessful. 

58. In 1939 the efforts of the Great North- 
ern, Union Pacific, and the Milwaukee to 
reduce rates 15 to 25 percent on apples and 
pears were successful in part despite the Com- 
missioner’s adverse decision. 

59. In 1939 a controversy arose respecting 
the Santa Fe's freight schedules from Kansas 
City to Fort Worth and Dallas, Tex. It was 
settled by an agreement of July 31, 1939, 
which possibly involves a slow-down. 
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60. In 1939 the question of the Santa Fe’s 
freight schedules from Chicago to Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Houston, Galveston, and Beau- 
mont via Kansas City and Oklahoma City 
was given consideration and was settled in 
an agreement of January 18, 1940, which 
possibly involves a slow-down. 

61. In 1939 the question of speeding up 
freight schedules from Chicago and Kansas 
City to Texas points and vice versa, over the 
Rock Island was considered. The matter was 
settled by agreement on March 7, 1940. This 
agreement involved delays to, and holding of 
“Colton Block” California perishables at Kan- 
sas City and Fort Worth. It also involved a 
slow-down on “Cotton Block” in St. Louis. 

62. Efforts in 1939 to extend return time 
limit on round-trip excursion tickets gen- 
erally to 6 months were unsuccessful. 

63. In 1940 the efforts of the Katy of Texas 
to reduce rates on crude oil between the 
Shreveport group points and Texas points 
were unsuccessful when the Commissioner 
disapproved. 

64. In 1940 the efforts of the Missouri 
Pacific to reduce rates on crude oil moving 
from the midcontinent field and southwest- 
ern points were disapproved by the Commis- 
sioner, who suggested, however, that all 
southwestern lines get together and work out 
a limited and curtailed reduction which they 
seem to have done by agreeing to reductions 
as between Missouri Pacific points only with 
the other lines cooperating to keep the reduc- 
tions from spreading. 

65. In 1940 the efforts of the Rock Island, 
Missouri Pacific, and Cotton Belt to stop the 
Frisco from establishing through rates and 
transit arrangements with common-carrier 
truck lines were successful. The files show 
that the suit of the Department of Justice 
against the railroads was discussed in con- 
nection with this matter. 

66. Efforts of the Milwaukee to establish a 
reduced rate of 18 cents on crude oil, Cut 
Bank, Mont., to Spokane, were successful but 
the Commissioner required that the propo- 
nent assist in certain litigation in which the 
validity of certain orders of regulatory bodies 
was involved. These orders made the reduc- 
tion necessary, according to the proponent. 

67. In 1940 the efforts of the Katy to reduce 
interstate rates to 11 cents on crude oil, 
Wichita Falls and Luedens, Tex., to Houston, 
Galveston, and Texas City, were successful 
subject to the condition, among others, that 
the oil be used at destination for bunkerage 
purposes only. 

68. In 1940 the efforts of the Santa Fe, 
Katy, and Missouri Pacific to reduce intra- 
state rates on refined petroleum products in 
Texas were partly successful when the Com- 
missioner neither approved nor disapproved 
the proposal, but affirmatively suggested a 
compromise scale on a restricted and limited 
basis. 

69. In 1940 efforts by the Burlingten to 
make reduced rates on loaded trailers and 
semitrailers mounted on flatcars moving 
Chicago to Kansas City were disapproved by 
the Commissioner. The proponent filed the 
tariff with the ICC which would not accept 
it, holding that a tariff was unnecessary; 
whereupon the plan was fixed by contract 
between the Burlington and the trucker. 

70. In 1940 the Commissioner, without any 
protest, took over the task of preventing 
reduced rates on bananas moving from Texas 
Gulf and Rio Grande crossings to Texas 
points and to Colorado common points. He 
disapproved the reductions on movements to 
Texas points but affirmatively suggested a 
scale to Colorado common points, which was 
followed. 

71. In 1940 efforts of the Missouri Pacific 
and Kansas City Southern-Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas to reduce rates on sand and gravel 
moving intrastate in Louisiana and interstate 
Texas to Louisiana, and vice versa, were de- 
layed, not on protest of any line, but on the 
initiative of the chairman of the lower rate 
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bureau who merely wanted the Commis- 
sioner to hold up the reduction while the 
Texas commission had a rate structure under 
consideration so that the roads would not be 
in an inconsistent position before the Texas 
commission by having made this reduction 
while, at the same time, resisting reductions 
before that commission. The Commissioner 
dismissed this case when the Texas commis- 
sion learned that he was holding it. 

72. In 1940 the Commission urged rail- 
roads which were willing to comply with an 
order of the ICC not to do so but to fight it. 
The fight was successfully made. The ques- 
tion involved was the validity of rail-ocean 
rates on flour from points in Oklahoma, 
Texas, southern Kansas, southeastern Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico to North Atlantic ports 
and into interior points in Trunk Line and 
New England Territories. The ICC had or- 
dered a 15-percent reduction to North At- 
lantic ports. 

73. In 1940 the efforts of the Frisco to speed 
up deliveries of goods on arrival at Fort 
Worth and Dallas from the St. Louis-East St. 
Louis Switching District were partly success- 
ful under an agreement of about June 12, 
1940, which involved a slow-down. 

74. In 1940 the Katy failed in its efforts to 
establish a reduced round trip excursion fare 
of $5.90 from Fort Worth and Dallas to Gal- 
veston and return. 

75. In 1940 the Union Pacific failed in its 
efforts to establish reduced intermediate 
class fares in Western Territory east of Ogden 
or Salt Lake City, Utah, and Pocatello, Idaho, 
on a basis of 75 percent of the one way first- 
class fares of 214 cents per mile one way and 
on the basis of 180 percent of the one way 
intermediate-class fares for the round trip. 

76. In 1940 the efforts of the Illinois Cen- 
tral failed to establish the use of credit cards 
good for railroad tickets, Pullman tickets, 
dining and buffet service, all-expense tours 
and baggage charges. 

77. In 1940 the Union Pacific succeeded in 
speeding up deliveries at California Pacific 
coast cities of goods coming from St. Louis 
and Chicago by an hour and a half under 
an agreement of May 28, 1940. 

78. In 1940 the vigorous efforts of L. W. 
Baldwin, of the Missouri Pacific, and of the 
Katy to reduce rates temporarily on citrus 
fruit moving from the Rio Grande Valley 
in Texas to Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas 
City, and to destinations in Central Freight 
Association Territory were successful not- 
withstanding the efforts of the Commissioner 
and the AAR to stop them. 

79. In 1941 the efforts of the Kansas City 
Southern to rate bureau procedure 
in making rates applicable to the Kansas City 
Southern and its subsidiary truck line were 
unsuccessful. 

80. In 1941 the Missouri Pacific, by agree- 
ment of March 28, 1941, agreed to a slow- 
down in delivery of carloads of goods at 
Wichita coming from St. Louis and points 
east and northeast thereof. 

81. The efforts in 1942, of the Missouri 
Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
to establish “Colorado Eagle” as a streamline 
train between St. Louis and Denver were 
successful. 


CREATION OF A UNITED STATES 
OF EUROPE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
understand that the letter from Secre- 
tary of State George P. Marshall to the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, dated June 4, concern- 
ing Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 10, 
has not been printed in the Recorp in 
full, Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks the 
letter be printed. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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JUNE 4, 1947. 
The Honorable ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR VANDENBERG: I refer to your 
letter of March 24, 1947, acknowledged by the 
Department on March 28 in regard to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 10 introduced by Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT and Senator THomas of Utah. 
The resolution states that the Congress favors 
the creation of a United States of Europe 
within the framework of the United Nations. 

I assume that the resolution has been 
deliberately phrased in general terms for the 
purpose of endorsing a principle without 
raising numerous important questions of 
detail. 

I am deeply sympathetic toward the gen- 
eral objective of the resolution which is, as I 
understand it, to encourage the peoples of 
Europe to cooperate together more closely 
for their common good and, in particular, 
to encourage them to cooperate together to 
promote the economic recovery of Europe 
as a whole. 

Of course, the United States wants a Eu- 
rope which is not divided against itself, a 
Europe which is better than that it re- 
places. Only as we can inspire hope of that 
can we expect men to endure what must be 
endured and make the great efforts which 
must be made if wars are to be avoided and 
civilization is to survive in Europe. 

But we should make clear that it is not 
our purpose to impose upon the peoples of 
Europe any particular form of political or 
economic association. The future organiza- 
tion of Europe must be determined by the 
peoples of Europe. 

While recognizing that it is for the peoples 
of Europe to determine the kind of organ- 
ized effort which may be appropriate to fa- 
cilitate the peaceful development of a free 
Europe, the United States welcomes any 
initiative which may be taken by the peoples 
of Europe within the framework of the 
United Nations to insure greater coopera- 
tion among themselves to expedite the re- 
construction and restoration of the economy 
of Europe as a whole, to improve living 
standards, to strengthen the general security 
and to promote the general welfare. 

To avoid any misunderstanding as to our 
purpose, I believe it desirable that some of 
the ideas I have expressed here be embodied 
in the resolution. Perhaps the authors of 
the resolution might consider adding a pre- 
amble along these lines. 

The Department has been informed by 
the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the submission of this report. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to state that I am greatly encour- 
aged by the letter, although I think that 
under the circumstances as they now 
appear in Europe, it is unduly timid and 
cautious. It seems to me that some ini- 
tiative on the part of the United States 
would not be inappropriate at this junc- 
ture in our affairs. I do not agree that 
we should as a matter of policy always 
leave the initiative to other nations. 

Furthermore, in requesting assistance 
from us, as virtually every country in 
western Europe has done, I think they 
have taken the initiative. Accordingly, 
it does not seem to me that we shall be 
dictating to those countries or to any 
other country in any offensive sense if 
we suggest that under their present 
chaotic political and economic order they 
are not good risks either to repay loans 
or even to survive as democratic states. 
I am unable to see why the suggestion 
that they get together and form some 
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kind of political and economic unity as 
part of the bargain is dictation or un- 
due influence. Of course, I assume they 
are interested, as we are interested, in 
creating a stable, self-governing and 
prosperous society for themselves, a so- 
ciety with which we could trade and in 
which our citizens would be welcome as 
students, professors, tourists, or business 
men. 

In addition to having the letter of the 
Secretary of State printed in the REC- 
orp, Mr. President, I wish to state that 
this morning I read in the New York 
Times with much interest that Under 
Secretary of State Clayton is returning 
to Europe to investigate the possibilities 
of unification. I call the attention of 
the Senate and the attention of the peo- 
ple of the country to an article by James 
Reston, and I should like to read several 
paragraphs from it: 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—President Truman 
and Secretary of State Marshall have au- 
thorized Under Secretary of State William 
L. Clayton to explore in Europe the possi- 
bilities of developing a program of unified 
self-aid among the European states. 

This will be the next move by the Ad- 
ministration in the formation of its plans 
for dealing with the dollar and raw mate- 
rials shortage that is impeding the recon- 
struction of the Continent. 

Secretary Marshall emphasized at his press 
conference today, however, that the initi- 
ative in the development of plans for the 
reconstruction of the Continent now lay 
with the European nations. Mr. Clayton is 
going to London, Paris, Brussels and per- 
haps other European capitals not to propose 
a United States economic plan for Europe 
(the idea has not progressed to the point 
where it can accurately be called a plan) 
but to hear what the European nations have 
to propose about ways and means of combin- 
ing to help themselves. 


Mr. President, I now ask that the en- 
tire article be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
From the New York Times of June 13, 1947] 


European SELF-AID WILL BE EXPLORED BY 
MARSHALL AIDE—CLAYTON To SEEK PRO- 
POSALS OF STATES ON ESTABLISHING UNIFIED 
RECOVERY PROGRAM— DOOR OPEN FOR Mlos- 
COW—SECRETARY Says UNITED STATES MAY 
HAvE To SHARE IN $5,000,000,000 NEEDED 
YEARLY ABROAD 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, June 12.—President Truman 
and Secretary of State Marshall have author- 
ized Under Secretary of State William L, 
Clayton to explore in Europe the possibili- 
ties of developing a program of unified self- 
aid among the European states. 

This will be the next move by the adminis- 
tration in the formation of its plans for deal- 
ing with the dollar and raw materials short- 
age that is impeding the reconstruction of 
the Continent, 

Secretary Marshall emphasized at his press 
conference today, however, that the initiative 
in the development of plans for the recon- 
struction of the Continent now lay with the 
European nations. Mr. Clayton is going to 
London, Paris, Brussels, and perhaps other 
European capitals not to propose a United 
States economic plan for Europe (the idea 
has not progressed to the point where it can 
accurately be called a plan) but to hear 
what the European nations have to propose 
about ways and means of combining to help 
themselves. 
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SOVIET INCLUDED IN PROGRAM 


The Secretary made it clear that in his 
talks about a program of European aid he 
included not only the European states proper 
but the Soviet Union and Great Britain as 
well. 

He also gave some indication of the size 
ot the problem now under discussion by com- 
menting on a statement by Benjamin V. 
Cohen, counselor of the State Department, 
that, according to experts, the rudimentary 
rehabilitation needs of Europe, including 
Britain, might require as much as $5,000,000,- 
000 or $6,000,000,000 a year for several years. 

Secretary Marshall declined to be drawn 
by the reporters into the arithmetic of the 
problem, but he said that if what Mr. Cohen 
had declared was the procedure, it would 
mean that the United States would have to 
contribute part of it. He did not specify 
what he meant by “the procedure,” 


MR. CLAYTON TO STOP IN LONDON 


Mr, Clayton, who is the State Department’s 
principal official on economic matters, is 
scheduled to return to the International 
Trade Conference in Geneva within the next 
few days. He will, however, stop in London 
on ‘his way to Geneva, and he is expected to 
visit Paris, Brussels, and perhaps other 
capitals after the Geneva Conference and 
before returning to the United States. 

Though he will take with him no plan 
of action, he probably will make suggestions 
about the Kind of economic arrangements 
the United States would expect the several 
European nations to make to gain the favor- 
able consideration, at least by the Truman 
administration, of large dollar grants or 
credits. 

It is doubtful, however, whether Mr. Clay- 
ton will be in a position to make any con- 
crete suggestions on behalf of the President 
or the Secretary of State. They have not 
even completed their own analysis of the de- 
terminate causes of the European economic 
situation, Indeed, they have not even dis- 
cussed the idea in any detail with the leaders 
of Congress. Therefore, Mr. Clayton can 
question, listen, and explore, but he can- 
not put forward any official program. 

Especially after Congress’ action on the 
administration’s proposals for a reduction of 
the wool tariff, Mr. Clayton is in no mood to 
predict the support of the Federal legislature 
for any large-scale dollar aid program. 

About all he is likely to be able to tell 
the European nations at this point is that 
unless they can get together on some pro- 
gram that catches the imagination of the 
people of the United States and gives reason- 
able hope of a more unified European econ- 
omy on the future there will be little chance 
of generous congressional rehabilitation 
appropriations, 

Whether this will be enough to soften the 
east-west political clash in Europe or halt 
the present move in Britain and elsewhere 
toward severe import restrictions on goods 
that must be purchased with dollars is doubt- 
ful. The supply of dollars is now running 
so low in London that the labor government 
expects by July 1 to establish a rigid program 
of cutting its purchases here to hoard its 
remaining dollars. This is expected to be 
the first item on the agenda in Mr. Clayton's 
London talks. 


DISCUSSION IN IDEA STAGE 


Secretary Marshall sought at his press con- 
ference today to keep the discussion on the 
European aid program in the idea stage. 
Because of the immense scope of the idea 
of helping the Continent of Europe rehabili- 
tate itself as a more unified economic entity, 
there is a tendency here to believe that the 
administration has devised a neat plan that 
it hopes to get accepted by both the Euro- 
pean nations and the Congress, 

At present, this is not true. Alternatives 
have been suggested by many persons in the 
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State Department and out of it to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State. However, 
no policy has been adopted other than to urge 
the European nations to get together and 
make suggestions that the United States can 
consider later in the year. 

Because the Executive has not yet discussed 
the problem with congressional leaders, ru- 
mors of the most picturesque nature regard- 
ing the so-called continental plan are cur- 
rent on Capitol Hill. To quell these, there- 
fore, some of the leaders there are suggest- 
ing that in the interest of an orderly ap- 
proach to an immense problem, an objective 
bipartisan committee should be established 
to study the problem and the ability of the 
United States to help deal with it. 

A few persons in the Capital are talking 
about using the economic crisis to force some 
kind of political union of the states in Eu- 
rope, but Secretary Marshall made it clear 
today that while he favored as much political 
union as possible in that part of the world, 
he was thinking of the immediate problem 
primarily in economic terms, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, let 
me say that I think the action now being 
taken by our State Department is a very 
hopeful step, and I am greatly encour- 
aged by that show of initiative at least 
on the part of the State Department in 
sending to Europe Mr. Clayton, whom 
I regard as the best qualified man in our 
Government to undertake such an ex- 
ploration. 

However, it will be noted that the 
emphasis is upon economic unification. 
I am entirely in favor of that, but I do 
not think political unification should be 
neglected, and certainly it should not be 
foreclosed, by any statement of policy at 
this time. Without political unification, 
the economic agreements will break 
down, just as the old Zollverein among 
the German states, which existed for 
quite a long time, broke down when Bis- 
mark appeared upon the scene. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
the State Department moves quickly and 
positively in the direction indicated by 
these developments. I think the time is 
short for the accomplishment of these 
objectives, and I can think of nothing 
more important to the welfare of the 
United States at this juncture. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, it is my 
purpose to move a recess in a very few 
minutes, but there are on the Executive 
Calendar two or three nominations which 
I think merit consideration by the Sen- 
ate at this time. One is the nomination 
of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, in which at least one Senator on the 
other side has manifested an interest, 
and there are a number of appointments 
in the Regular Army which should be dis- 
posed of. I therefore move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
of George J. Schoeneman to be Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue be now 
considered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair). The clerk will state the 
nomination. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George J. Schoeneman to be Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maine? The Chair hears none, 
and, without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed. 


THE ARMY 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, begin- 
ning at the top of page 6 of the Execu- 
tive Calendar there are a substantial 
number of appointments in the Regular 
Army of the United States. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they may be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and, with- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President be notified at once 
of the action of the Senate with respect 
to these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. WHITE. As in legislative session, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, June 16, 
1947, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 13 (legislative day of 
April 21), 1947: 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

George J. Schoeneman to be Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

In THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be major generals 

Alvan Cullom Gillem, Jr. 

Wade Hampton Haislip 

Walton Harris Walker 

Hoyt Sanford Vandenberg 

George Edward Stratemeyer 

To be brigadier generals 

Joseph May Swing 

Edward Hale Brooks 

Wilton Burton Persons 

Clements McMullen 

Howard Arnold Craig 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, JUNE 13, 1947 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty and eternal God, who art 
always more ready to give than to re- 
ceive, and to hear when we pray, give us 
an immovable faith in Thee. So abide 
in our souls that we may conform to the 
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teachings of Jesus, with heart to befriend, 
with sincerity to shield, and with charity 
to be merciful to all. Hasten the day 
when men everywhere shall live, not by 
rivalry nor vanity, but in the ways of 
virtue and mutual fidelity. O spare us 
from that egotism that blinds us to our 
brother's rights and violates his prop- 
erty, his reputation and happiness, Each 
day help us to weave for ourselves, 
out of the great loom of life, characters 
that will stand the test of time and eter- 
nity; and unto Thee we ascribe all glory, 

In the name of our Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


INCOME TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, if Pres- 
ident Truman wants to keep his promise 
to cooperate with the Congress as he 
said he would at the beginning of this 
session, he will sign the tax bill which 
will give 48,000,000 income taxpayers a 
reduction of 30 percent in the lower 
bracket to 10 percent in the higher 
bracket from the present crushing war- 
time tax levies: 

By such action he can cooperate with 
the members of his own party who co- 
operated with the Republicans in pass- 
ing this tax bill by a 2-to-1 majority. 
By cooperating with the Congress he 
will be cooperating with the American 
people whose representatives are seek- 
ing to carry out their wishes. It is time 
that the President stop listening to his 
cheap political advisers and stop playing 
politics to the detriment of the entire 
Nation. 

He can further cooperate with the 
Congress and the American people by 
approving the labor bill which through 
the cooperation of his own Democratic 
Members of Congress with the Republi- 
can Members expressed the will of the 
people by passing this legislation by a 
majority of over 3 to 1. 

The President can hardly afford to set 
his judgment up contrary to the judg- 
ment of two-thirds of the Members of 
Congress and contrary to the will of 
the people in refusing them income-tax 
relief provided in this bill. 

When the veto power was provided 
for in the Constitution the founders of 
our country never intended that a Pres- 
ident should use his veto to thwart the 
will of the people. If the President 
vetoes either of these bills he will strike 
a serious blow against representative 


constitutional government in this coun- 


try. 

With foreign relations in their present 
disturbed conditions and with the tre- 
mendous debt hanging over this country 
and the financial relief the President 
continues to urge for foreign countries 
this is no time for the President or those 
who are giving him political advice for 
the future to encourage strife or the ani- 
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mosity of one group of citizens against 
the other or against the Congress of the 
United States. 

There is work for 60,000,000 people in 
constant employment at the highest wage 
levels in the history of our country, to 
produce the things the people of our 
country and the world are pleading for. 
Our Nation and the world needs the 
wealth that can be produced in this 
country at the present time. Rather 
than to give out statements which are 
misleading and unfair with reference to 
the labor-management bill now before 
the President, which has encouraged the 
labor leaders of the Nation to unjustly 
inflame the minds of the rank and file 
of labor, those political advisers of the 
President will be doing him a service as 
well as all of the laboring men and all 
citizens of the United States if they will 
stop such inflammatory and false state- 
ments which, if continued, will encourage 
strikes and work stoppages dangerous to 
the laboring men’s future and dangerous 
to the interest and future of all of the 
people of this Nation. 

In passing the measures, the Congress 
has courageously put the interest of all 
of the American people first. The Con- 
gress has thrown politics out of the win- 
dow in the consideration of this legis- 
lation. It is time the President follows 
the lead of Congress and keeps his pledge 
to cooperate with the Congress, the rep- 
resentatives of the people. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
what I consider a very serious statement 
made in the press this morning, as is 
shown by the headline of the Chicago 
Sun, which reads as follows: “Catholics 
rap union-curb bill.“ I do not at this 
time wish to pass judgment on the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
which organization is responsible for the 
headline in question, because I have not 
yet had an opportunity to check the 
facts, other than those which appeared 
in the newspaper this morning. How- 
ever, enough has been shown to cause 
me to comment that when the Bill of 
Rights was added to the Constitution the 
first amendment provided that Congress 
shall make no law with respect to the 
establishment of religion or prohibit the 
free exercise thereof. The same amend- 
ment also provides that Congress shall 
make no law abridging freedom of speech. 
Inasmuch as the restriction concerning 
religion has been placed upon Congress, 
it appears to me that there is a duty upon 
organized religion to keep from interfer- 
ing in any way with the regular acts and 
duties of Congress, except insofar as the 
acts of Congress might affect the moral 
welfare of the people. While individuals 
in organized religious bodies are entitled 
to exercise freedom of speech as contem- 
plated in the first amendment to the 
Constitution, certainly a body of leaders 
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of any organized sect should hesitate to 
criticize the deliberative actions of a 
legislative body, such as Congress, where 
it has sought to exercise its considered 
judgment in the passage of a law such 
as H. R. 3020, which was the subject of 
the remarks purportedly made yesterday 
by the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

I say in all sincerity, Mr. Speaker, that 
I feel that I am a part of a most distin- 
guished body of citizens, persons who 
have already made their mark in all 
walks of life, and who are here in Wash- 
ington working in the interests of all the 
people of the Nation; in fact, of the peo- 
ple of all the world. Before passing H. R. 
3020, a committee of 25 Members of Con- 
gress, 15 Republicans and 10 Democrats, 
Heard testimony every day for 6 weeks, 
a total of over 2,000,000 words, filling 
5 volumes. Thereafter, one additional 
week was spent in the hearing of testi- 
mony in various sections of the country 
by special subcommittees; and 2 weeks 
in the drafting of the bill. Thereafter, 
several days were spent by the entire 
committee, which went over the bill line 
by line and paragraph by paragraph, and 
then 3 days were spent in debate in the 
House before final passage of the bill by 
that body. A similar mode of operation 
was adopted by the other body, and after 
the same deliberation a bill, S. 1126, was 
Passed subsequent to the time of the 
passage of the bill in the House. Be- 
cause of the differences between the two 
measures the matter was referred to 
conference, and after full and careful 
deliberation between the conferees of the 
two bodies a conference report was re- 
turned which encompassed the views of 
the conferees and resulted in the bill 
which passed both bodies last week, and 
which is now on the desk of the Presi- 
dent awaiting his signature. Further- 
more, when the bill was considered by the 
House it passed slightly better than 4 to 
1, and by a vote of well over 3 to 1 in the 
other body. In other words, between 75 
and 80 percent of the total of all the 
Members of Congress voted in favor of 
the measure in question, after the bill 
had been reported out by the committees 
and by an even larger percentage in 
favor thereof. I do not believe that any 
bill was ever given more careful consid- 
eration in the history of Congress. 
Therefore, I believe that the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference has made 
an unfortunate mistake, not only in en- 
deavoring to criticize the measure at a 
time when it is awaiting the decision of 
our “hief Executive as to whether he will 
sign or veto the measure, but also in the 
type of criticism which appears to be 
leveled at the bill in question, and at the 
Members of Congress. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference undoubt- 
edly represents the view of the Roman 
Catholic Church which has always been 
& wise and provident institution. It is 
my considered opinion that the step 
taken by the conference at this time is 
both improvident and unwise, and that 
it has a political tinge which should 
have no place in religious circles, espe- 
cially at a time which is so grave in the 
history of our Nation. I sincerely trust 
that the conference will see fit to investi- 
gate more fully into the matter and re- 
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consider the decision which it has made 
in the case. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include two 
articles. : 

Mr. DEANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
New York Times. 

Mrs. NORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Record and include an article. 


THE MOVING-PICTURE INDUSTRY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday during the 1-minute period, I was 
prevented from making a statement 
which I shall attempt to make today. 

The California Members of Congress 
are proud of the over-all contribution of 
the movie industry of California to the 
war effort. This great industry rendered 
an incalculable service during the war. 
They made patriotic films by the hun- 
dreds, their actors and actresses traveled 
hundreds of thousands of miles to enter- 
tain our troops, many times under battle 
conditions, millions of dollars worth of 
bonds were sold in their theaters. The 
movie personnel from prop men to stars 
enlisted in the armed services and fought 
and died against tyranny and fascism. 

The speeches of the gentleman from 
Mississippi and other Members of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
presenting a few isolated cases of im- 
morality or communistic affiliation 
should be considered in their true pro- 
portion and should not be accepted as 
representative of this great industry and 
its loyal American personnel. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TEAGUE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a magazine article. 

Mr. WILLIAMS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS AT 
THIS POINT 


_ Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, I requested 
time to speak to this House on the sub- 
ject of insurance, not the ordinary life 
policy, but a type of insurance policy 
which this Congress is in a position to 
take out for the American people. As is 
the case with most insurance policies, the 
tendency of the person who is to insure or 
be insured is to delay, counting the pen- 
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nies which might be saved by hesitation. 
But when disaster strikes if there is no 
insurance the enormity of the loss which 
might have been averted is apparent too 
late. There begins the long and painful 
process of salvaging what can be sal- 
vaged from the foolish hesitation. It is 
then that the pennies saved become in- 
significant. And usually—we saw it hap- 
pen only a few years ago—the process of 
rebuilding from the disaster is delayed by 
the incriminations and self-reproach 
that follow penny-saving short-sighted- 
ness, 

The plan for the insurance to which 
I am referring is contained in a report 
with which I am sure all the Members 
are familiar. It lists specific recommen- 
dations for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of universal military training. In 
compiling the report the members of the 
Commission gave consideration to many 
of the same facts which this Congress 
considered in passing the Greek-Turkish 
Loan Act. There were other factors 
which make the adoption of the recom- 
mendations of paramount importance— 
those factors relating to the benefits 
which will come to the youth who par- 
ticipate in the program. At this time I 
urge the Members of this House to study 
seriously the recommendations with the 
view of enacting them into law as part 
of the general policy of insuring the in- 
tegrity, sovereignty, safety, security, and 
progress of the United States of America. 

At the outset, I should like to make it 
plain that I do not anticipate another 
war. I firmly believe that we have laid 
a solid foundation for lasting world 
peace through the offices of the United 
Nations. I do not believe that the adop- 
tion of an adequate defense program is 
inconsistent with carrying out our obli- 
gations to that body, with making it an 
effective agent for peace. By taking 
this stand on universal military train- 
ing, I want to make it crystal clear that 
I am not advocating war as an instru- 
ment of our national policy. I repeat: 
I am advocating the taking out of insur- 
ance against contingencies such as those 
many of us doubted could happen in the 
1930's. 

Already, as part of the general pro- 
gram of insurance, this Congress has 
given much study to, and I trust it will 
adopt, the bill for the merger of the 
armed services. The resulting efficiency 
of our defense establishment, plus the 
savings which can and will be effected, 
make this legislation so essential that I 
do not believe reasonable men and wom- 
en will differ as to its desirability. It is 
certainly a proper step, but it is not 
enough to provide the adequate defense 
insurance coverage which we need. I 
believe, however, that adequate coverage 
will be had when we pass a bill estab- 
lishing universal military training. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never until this 
time publicly injected my own personal 
situation into any controversy in which 
I have become involved. I do so now 
only to high light my reasons for advo- 
cating the adoption of this system of 
training, because I believe firmly that 
had we been adequately prepared at the 
beginning of the last war, the loss of 
life would not have been so great. Iam 
also convinced that had we been pre- 
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pared, the happening of the last war 
could have been averted. Once the men 
and women of America understand that 
this is insurance, and not preparation 
for war, they will be willing to see their 
sons spend a year in the service of their 
country, for they will then realize that 
what is contemplated is the averting of 
carnage and bloodshed through training 
and strength. z 

I know from personal experience the 
grief and heartache a mother feels when 
her sons leave for military service. My 
three sons entered the Army in 1941 and 
1942, and one did not return. They left 
at a time when we were still woefully un- 
prepared for the responsibility which had 
been thrust upon us. I say to the par- 
ents of America today that it is far bet- 
ter to have their sons train now, and 
through that training form a reservoir of 
manpower, than to be called to service, 
unprepared, at a time when the very 
safety of the Nation is threatened. 

It is to forget realities to say that hu- 
man nature has changed so much within 
the past few years that a strong nation, 
bent upon aggression, respects anything 
less than equal or superior strength. It 
it true that the atomic bomb, now pre- 
sumably solely in our control, is our best 
insurance at the present time; but it is 
also a fact that the experts, upon whom 
we must depend so much, predict that 
4 or 5 years is the longest time that we 
can safely expect to have exclusive pos- 
session of this weapon. And when an- 
other nation does have it, what then? 
Particularly, I ask what then, if the na- 
tion obtaining it should be bent upon con- 
quest and destruction? What nation is 
the most probable target? You know and 
I know the most probable target is the 
United States. 

Perhaps you ask, In the event of such 
a war, of what avail are the best-trained 
troops? If an atomic war should engulf 
us, the most immediate result would be 
widespread confusion and fear and dis- 
organization. We would then be thank- 
ful that out of such a holocaust we could 
gather together a group disciplined and 
prepared to assume the defense of our 
country. They would be ready because 
they had been trained for service under 
such conditions. 

This is strong food for thought, but 
now is no time for those with queasy 
thought processes to deal with the self- 
evident facts of the twentieth century, 
It is by anticipation of events, however 
difficult they may be to consider at the 
time, that we safely insure for our per- 
sonal and family protection. We must 
enlarge our conception of such insurance 
and apply it on a national scale. 

Let us look for a moment at the cost 
of this insurance, for when we take out 
such a policy, certainly the cost has to 
enter into the calculations. The Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee estimates 
that it will be $1,750,000,000 a year. Does 
that seem too high a price to pay? If it 
does strike you now as being too much, 
then I ask you to remember that it repre- 
sents the sum that it cost us to wage but 
1 week of total war but a few years ago. 
And when we are calculating the cost, it 
must be borne in mind that the cost of a 
conflict in the future, when reckoned in 
terms of initial outlay and in ultimate 
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destruction, will make paltry the sums so 
recently expended. 

I have been discussing the obvious and 
most compelling considerations which 
point to the urgent necessity of begin- 
ning this program now. But, as with all 
insurance policies, there are incidental 
benefits which accrue to the insured. 
For instance, from the standpoint of 
physical improvement to the young men 
in training, the program recommends it- 
self strongly. Not only will there be an 
organized and beneficial program of 
calisthentics, to build a strong corps, but 
there is available fine medical and dental 
care to correct defects and preserve what 
the training program has done for the 
men. Ina Nation so advanced medically 
and scientifically, I was appalled by the 
statistics released showing that so many 
of our young and apparently able-bodied 
young men were unfit for military service 
by reason of physical defects. Certainly, 
many of the defects can be detected and 
the process of deterioration halted by the 
medical attention Which they will re- 
ceive while in uniform. 

The educational feature of this pro- 
gram cannot be ignored, and must not be 
ignored when we are considering this 
training program. Not only will the 
young men receive the benefit of the 
smoothly functioning Army and Navy 
orientation program, designed to make 
them aware of the basic facts of national 
and international politics, but there will 
be gained the incalculable benefits of liv- 
ing and working together. It will tend to 
make the young men less provincial, in 
that, by working and living with others 
from all parts of the country, they will 
early learn the problems and factors in- 
fluencing life in areas other than their 
own. Those of you who have served 
in the armed forces know this to be true; 
and I am sure that all of us have ob- 
served its truth by conversations with the 
young men and women so recently re- 
turned to civilian life. 

When a background for understand- 
ing the problems of others, their own 
countrymen, is firmly established, then 
does it not follow that they will be better 
equipped to understand problems on an 
international scale? I suggest reflec- 
tion on this point, and plead with you 
not to dismiss it lightly. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not afraid that the 
adoption of this policy will lead us into 
the role of an aggressor nation; I am not 
afraid that it will be misinterpreted 
abroad. Any nation, anxious in good 
faith to cooperate with this Nation in 
achieving peace for the world, will be 
aware of our peaceful history and will 
not misunderstand. More important, 
any nation which does not act in good 
faith will not misunderstand that we in- 
tend to assume our burden in world af- 
fairs, that we will never again be a sit- 
ting target for their attacks. 

I do not believe that we are forget- 
ting the American democratic tradition 
when we enact a program of compulsory 
military training. It is a fundamental 
part of that tradition that a civilian 
fighting force be ever ready to defend 
this Nation. Formerly, there was enough 
time for training the civilian group be- 
fore they were called to fight; but we 
saw how much that time has been short- 
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ened. Almost, in the recent war, we did 
not have the necessary time. All calcu- 
lations at the present time indicate that 
there will be no time for training if, God 
forbid, an attack on our Nation should 
be made. We owe the duty, to the peo- 
ple whom we represent, to legislate wise- 
ly a program of defense within the 
framework of our traditions; it is not an 
illogical extension of that tradition to 
train before peril is upon us. I believe 
that it will save lives, and it might con- 
ceivably prevent a dispute between na- 
tions from turning into a general war. 

We have it within our power to place 
such safeguards upon the program that 
it will not have some of the harmful ef- 
fects predicted for it by the timorous. 
There will be the ever-watchful Congress 
of the United States to see that the pro- 
gram does not become something other 
than that which we intend. There will 
be liberty-loving civilian commissions to 
report at all times on the progress of the 
training. Besides these reports, the ci- 
vilian commission shall be charged with 
the responsibility of preventing by means 
of publicity any attempt to indoctrinate 
the trainees with undue militaristic at- 
titudes. Without these safeguards, the 
men and women who returned from mili- 
tary service only recently have not shown 
a militaristic attitude. On the contrary, 
they are serious and purposeful, full of 
the knowledge that we must preserve our 
democratic ideals. A small minority may 
have gone wrong, but the preponderant 
number are our best citizens, fighting for 
our ideals in civilian dress and they did 
while in uniform. 

Mr. Speaker, on many grounds this 
program recommends itself for our seri- 
ous and immediate consideration. Con- 
ditions are changing rapidly in this 
world, and safety has become a relative 
thing. Certainly, when we are unsure of 
the proper steps to take for protection, a 
broad and comprehensive insurance pol- 
icy recommends itself strongly to our 
instincts of self-preservation. We can 
feel safe, though I have already said 
that safety is only relative, that we have 
acted within our traditions and our 
ideals. By educating mentally and 
physically the young men who will be 
affected by this program, we will be in- 
suring for national safety and national 
progress, A nation strong and sound in 
mind and body is capable of producing 
a higher living standard for its people 
than one which is not; a nation strong 
and prepared can be alert, understand- 
ing, and progressive. 

We have been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of doing our utmost to keep 
America safe. With that responsibility 
ours, we can do no less than insure her 
safety. Every day without such insur-- 
ance as we have it in our power to take 
out represents tragic delay. We have it 
in our power now to face realistically the 
future, and by facing it, we will have 
faced up to the responsibility which is 
ours, 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION IN THE 
MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? , 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
agree to a certain extent with my col- 
league the gentleman from California 
Mr. HoLIFIELD] that the motion-picture 
industry has made a great contribution 
to the war. I do not agree, however, that 
the people of California or the delegation 
in this House can take any comfort or 
any satisfaction in the fact that there 
have been exposed in the motion-picture 
industry certain communistic influences. 
The isolationist attitude, about which 
reference was made, however small, is 
growing, is infectious, and we thank the 
Lord that it is not any bigger than it is. 
As a matter of fact, the head of the 
Motion Picture Producers Association, 
Mr, Eric Johnston, made the statement 
that he deplores the fact that it exists, 

and I think it should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated because there is no medium 
by which the population of this Nation 
is more influenced, outside of the educa- 
tional system, than by the motion-picture 

industry, and it should be cleared of any 
communistic influence. 

It must be said to the credit of Jack 
‘Warner, executive of Warner Bros., that 
he has said he wants communism re- 
moved from the film industry. Robert 
Taylor, Ginger Rogers, Edward Arnold, 
and many other film stars also favor 
cleaning the film industry of commu- 
nistic influences. I think we should 
proceed to do this as quickly as possible. 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION OF HOLLY- 
WOOD—MRS. ROOSEVELT NOT A CAN- 
DIDATE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOoLIFILD], I desire to say that in my 
opinion the people of Los Angeles, Calif., 
who have petitioned the Congress to do 
something about the Communist infil- 
tration of Hollywood know a great deal 
more about it than does the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

The moving-picture men who came 
and testified before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities know more 
about it than he does. 

Not only that, but they have no right 
to make pictures that poison the minds 
or corrupt the morals of the youth of 


this Nation. 


That is what is going on. I told Eric 
Johnston so when he appeared before 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties here in Washington. 

One expert in Hollywood said he could 
point out the Communist line in a vast 
number of the pictures now being shown. 

I see that Mr. Henry Wallace says that 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties is trying to cut down his audience 
when he speaks down here at the Water 
Gate. On yesterday there was sent to 
the Members of Congress a circular 


headed U. S. A. vs. U. S. S. R.“ It was 
enclosed in an envelope that has a stamp 
on it in large red letters, My independ- 
ent ticket. President Wallace, Vice Pres- 
ident Mrs. Roosevelt.“ 

I see Mrs. Roosevelt says she will not 
run for office on any ticket. 

In that circular, in which they ask 
everyone to send contributions, they 
carry a special notice reading: 

I will keep the type standing and await 
your answer. We should get out 100,000 and 
be ready for Wallace’s revolution. 


What is Wallace’s revolution? Is that 
what all this drive is for? Is that what 
he meant by going down into Alabama 
and trying to stir up race trouble, where 
the two races are getting along so well? 

If that is what they mean by the Wal- 
lace revolution,” then I submit that any- 
one will have the opportunity to go down 
— 2 Water Gate and get an earful 
of it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

INFORMATIONAL SERVICE, STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3342) to 
enable the Government of the United 
States more effectively to carry on its 
foreign relations by means of promotion 
of the interchange of persons, knowledge, 
and skills between the people of the 
United States and other countries, and 
by means of public dissemination abroad 
of information about the United States, 
its people, and its policies, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BREHM) there 
were—ayes 36, noes 11. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously, a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken, and there 
were—yeas 305, nays 28, answered “pres- 
ent” 2, not voting 94, as follows: 

[Roll No. 79] 


YEAS—305 

Abernethy Blackney Case, N. J 
Albert latnik Chadwick 
Allen, Calif. Bloom Chapman 
Almond Bolton Chenoweth 
Andersen, Bonner Chiperfield 

H. Carl Bradley n 
Anderson, Calif. Bramblett Coffin 
Andresen, Brooks Colmer 

August H hy r 
Andrews, Ala. Brown, Ga. Corbett 
Angell Brown, Ohio tton 
Arends n udert 
Arnold Buchanan Cox 
Auchincloss Buck Crawford 
Bakewell Buckley Crow 
Barrett Buffett Cunningham 
Bates, Ky. Burke Curtis 
Bates, Burleson Dague 
Battle Byrne, N. vis, Ga. 

Byrnes, W! vis, Tenn, 

Beckworth Camp vis, Wis. 
Bennett, Mich. Canfield Dawson, Utah 
Bennett, Mo. Carson e 
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Delaney ohnson, Tex. 
Devitt Jones, bots, 
Dirksen gone .O. Poulson 
Dolliver Preston 
Domengeaux Judd Price, Ill 
Dondero Karsten, Mo Priest 
Donohue Kean Rabin 
Dorn Kearns Rains 
Doughton Keating Ramey 
Keefe Rayburn 
Drewry Kefauver Reed, 
Durham err Reed, N. Y 
Eaton Kersten, Wis. Rees 
Eberharter Kilburn Reeves 
Elliott Kilday * 
rth Rlehlman 
Elston Klein Rivers 
Engel, Mich Kunkel Robertson 
e, Landis Robsion 
Lanham Rockwell 
Feighan Larcade Rogers, Fla. 
Fenton Latham Rogers, Mass. 
Fernandez Lea Rohrbough 
Fisher LeCompte Rooney 
Fletcher Lewis Ross 
Foote Lodge Russell 
Forand Love Sabath 
Fulton Lucas Sadlak 
Gath Lynch St. George 
Gavin McConnell Sanborn 
Gillette McCormack Sasscer 
Gillie McDonough Schwabe, Mo 
Goff a McDowell Scrivner 
Goodwin McGregor 
Gordon n — 8 
Gore McMillan, S. C. Sikes 
Gorski Simpson, Pa 
Graham Smith, 
Grant, Ala. Madden Smith, 
Grant, Ind Mahon Smith, Va 
Gregory Maloney Smith, Wis 
Gross Manasco Snyder 
geun, ght — eld coed 
wynne, Iowa ont, 
Hagen Marcantonio Stefan 
Hale Meade, Ky. Stevenson 
Halleck Meyer Stigler 
Hand Michener Stockman 
Hardy Miller, Calif Stratton 
Harless, Ariz. Miller, Conn m 
is Miller, Må. Talle 
Harrison Miller, Nebr, Teague 
Hart Mills Thomas, N. J 
Hartley Monroney Thomas, Tex 
Havenner Morgan Tollefson 
Hays Morris Trimble 
Hedrick Morton Vail 
Heffernan Muhlenberg Van Zandt 
Hendricks Mundt Vinson 
Heselton Murdock Vorys 
Hill Murray, Tenn. Wadsworth 
w Murray, Wis. Walter 
Hobbs Nixon Weichel 
Hoeven Norblad Welch 
Holifield Norrell West 
Holmes Norton Wheeler 
Hope O'Brien Whitten 
Howell O'Hara Whittington 
Huber O’Konski Wigglesworth 
Jackson, Calif O'Toole W. 
Jackson, Wash. Pace Wilson, Tex 
Jarman Passman Wolcott 
Javits Patterson Wolverton 
Jenkins. Ohio Peden ‘ood 
Jennings n Worley 
Jensen Phillips, Calif. Youngblood 
Johnson, Ind. Phillips, Tenn. Zimmerman 
Johnson, Okla. Pickett 
NAYS—28 
Banta Harness,Ind. Rich 
Bender Jenison Schwabe, Okla. 
Johnson, Ill. Simpson, 
Church Jones, Ohio Taber 
Clevenger Knutson Twyman 
Cole, Mo. McCowen Vursell 
D'Ewart Mason Wilson. Ind 
Ellis Mathews ‘oodruff 
Gearhart Owens 
Griffiths Rankin 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—2 
Hoffman Jones, Wash. 
NOT VQTING—94 
Allen, III Cannon Courtney 
Andrews, N.Y Carroll Cravens 
Barden Case, S. Dak Crosser 
Bell Celler Dawson, III 
Bishop Clark Dingell 
Bland Clements Elsaesser 
Boggs, La. Clippinger Fallon 
Boykin Cole, Kans. Fellows 
Bulwinkle Cole, N. Y. Flannagan 
Busbey Combs Fogarty 
Butler Oooley Folger 


Puller Kirwan Rayfiel 
Gallagher Lane Redden 
Gamble LeFevre Riley 
Gifford Lemke Rizley 
Gossett Lesinski Sarbacher 
Granger Lyle Scoblick 
Hall, McGarvey Scott, Hardie 
Edwin Arthur Macy Scott, 
Hall, Mansfield, Tex. Hugh D., Jr. 
Leonard W. Martin, Iowa Seely-Brown 
Hébert Meade, Md. Shafer 
Herter Merrow Smathers 
Hess Mitchell Smith, Ohio 
Horan Morrison Somers 
Hull Stanley 
Jenkins, Pa Patman Taylor 
Johnson, Calif. Pfeifer Thomason 
Kearney Philbin © Tibbott 
Kee Ploeser Towe 
Kelley Plumley Winstead 
Kennedy Powell 
Keogh Price, Fla. 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Andrews of New York with Mr. Keogh. 
Mr. Macy with Mr. Dingell. 
Mr. Cole of New York with Mr. Courtney. 
Mr. Towe with Mr. Craven. 
Mr. Bishop with Mr. Lane. 
Mr. Hess with Mr. Morrison. 
Mr. Jenkins of Pennsylvania with Mr. Price 
of Florida. 
Busbey with Mr. Rayfiel. 
Leonard W. Hall with Mr. Smathers. 
Kearney with Mr. Hébert. 
Lemke with Mr. Gosset. 
McGarvey with Mr. Barden. 
Merrow with Mr. Clements. 
Nodar with Mr. Riley. 
Gamble with Mr. Stanley. 
Elsaesser with Mr. Boggs of Louisiana. 
Taylor with Mr. Fallon. 
Sarbacher with Mr. Meade of Maryland. 
Ploeser with Mr. Celler. 
Edwin A. Hall with Mr. Lesinski, 
Clevenger with Mr. Redden. 
Butler with Mr. Winstead. 
Shafer with Mr. Kelley. 
Seely-Brown with Mr. Crosser. 
Rizley with Mr. Fogarty. 
Herter with Mr. Clark. 
Horan with Mr. Lyle. 
Fellows with Mr. Cooley. 
Mitchell with Mr. Powell. 
Tibbott with Mr. Folger. 
Hardie Scott with Mr. Pfeifer. 
Gallagher with Mr. Philbin. 
Scoblick with Mr. Kirwan, 
Fuller with Mr. Kennedy. 
Gifford with Mr. Dawson of Illinois, 
LeFevre with Mr. Carroll. 
Martin of Iowa with Mr. Combs. 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr, with Mr. Flan- 


TCC 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 3342, 
with Mr. JENKINS of Ohio in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Tuesday, June 10, there was 
pending the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN] to the 
committee amendment on section 201, 
page 3, of the bill. 

The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALLEN of Loui- 
siana to the committee amendment: On 
page 3, line 14, after the period, strike out 
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the remainder of the line down to and in- 
cluding the period on line 21. 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to modify 
my amendment in keeping with the 
amendment, which I now send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALLEN of Loui- 
siana to the committee amendment: On page 
8, after the period in line 14, strike out the 
remainder of the line, all of iines 15 and 16 
down to and including the word “when” in 
line 17 and insert When“; and in line 18 
strike out the word “reasonable.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN]? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 

man, reserving the right to object, I do 
not find the word “when” in line 18. I 
think the gentleman’s amendment is not 
properly worded. 
8 ALLEN of Louisiana. It is in line 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be read again because it does 
not fit in with the present bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
again reported the amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALLEN of Loul- 
siana to the committee amendment: On page 
3, after the period in line 14, strike out the 
remainder of the line, all of lines 15 and 16 
and down to and including the word “when” 
in line 17 and insert “When”; and in line 18 
strike out the word “reasonable.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN] that the amend- 
ment be modified accordingly? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I now ask unanimous consent to 
offer another amendment to the first 
part of section 201 and I ask that the two 
amendments be considered together, be- 
cause they go to the same objective. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALLEN of Loui- 
siana: On page 3, line 8, after the word “in- 
terchanges”, insert the words on a reciprocal 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN]? 

There was no objection. 

The The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes to discuss the 
amendments. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, when we had this bill before the 
committee last week, my objective was to 
make this interchange of students on a 
reciprocal basis. I have thought over 
the amendment which I have offered and 
I have decided that my amendment 
should be changed somewhat for clarity. 
Therefore, I ask that it be modified so as 
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to strike out only that part of the com- 
mittee amendment which appears to 
make the interchange program discre- 
tionary rather than reciprocal. The sec- 
ond amendment which I have offered 
after the word “interchanges” in line 8 
on page 3 places it upon a reciprocal 
basis. If you will consider the two 
amendments together, you will find that 
the interchange will be placed upon a 
reciprocal basis. Both amendments go 
to the same purpose and that is why I 
ask that they be considered together. 

This last amendment provides that the 
State Department will make the inter- 
change on a reciprocal basis. That re- 
moves the discretion. I think the House 
wants that. If you will note, my modi- 
fied amendment, which I have just of- 
fered, struck out even the word “reason- 
able.” The committee amendment 
placed it on a “reasonable basis of reci- 
procity” but I am striking out the word 
“reasonable,” and I am striking out the 
language “It is the sense of the Congress 
that the interchange program under this 
section shall be on a reciprocal basis,” 
and so forth. In other words, instead 
of making it an expression of legislative 
hope, I am making it a positive statutory 
requirement. 

I am putting it on a reciprocal basis 
and then giving the Secretary of State 
the right to terminate the whole thing 
with reference to any nation when that 
nation fails to carry the program out on 
a reciprocal basis. I do not know how 
much clearer it could be made than that. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have now been sup- 
plied with a copy of the gentleman’s 
modified amendment. I have listened 
to his explanation. As I understand his 
amendment it makes this reciprocal pro- 
gram a positive program, places it on an 
absolute reciprocal basis, That is in 
conformity with the thinking of the com- 
mittee, it is in conformity with what 
every Member of Congress believes; it 
removes all elements of doubt; it is placed 
on a reciprocal basis. 

The committee has no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I thank the 
gentleman. I do not see how any Mem- 
ber can object and I hope both amend- 
ments pass. As I stated earlier in dis- 
cussing this bill, I am not arguing for 
the interchange program at all, but if 
it remains in the bill, then by all means 
it should be reciprocal, and I am glad 
the chairman of the committee agrees 
with my views. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. May we have the 
amendment as now modified read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALLEN of Loui- 
siana to the committee amendment: 

On page 3, after the period in line 14, strike 
out the remainder of the line, all of lines 15 
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and 16 down to and including the word 
“when” in line 17, and insert when“; and 
in line 18 strike out the word “reasonable,” 

On page 3, line 8, after the word “inter- 
changes“, insert the words “on a reciprocal 
basis.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN to the 
committee amendment: On page 4, line 3, 
after the word “deported”, strike out the 
balance of the paragraph, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized in support 
of his amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
Members will take the bill and read 
line 21, on page 3, they will find this 
language: 

If the Secretary finds that any person from 
another country, while in the United States 
pursuant to this section, is engaged in activi- 
ties of a political nature or in activities not 
consistent with the security of the United 
States, the Secretary shall promptly report 
such finding to the Attorney General, and 
such person shall, upon the warrant of the 
Attorney General, be taken into custody and 
promptly deported in the same manner as 
provided for in sections 19 and 20 of the 
Immigration Act of 1917, as amended. 


The reason I have offered the amend- 
ment is that it has been demonstrated 
that when you try to deport a person 
under the sections referred to—19 and 20 
of the Immigration Act of 1917—you just 
cannot get him out of the country. 

The committee has expressed its de- 
sire that people who come here under 
the terms of this bill and who engage in 
subversive activities should be fired out 
without any more fuss or feathers. So 
do I; and in my judgment that is the 
considered judgment of the Congress. 
So why not have the bill provide for that 
summary procedure by adopting this 
amendment? 

Mr. MUNDT. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that the committee originally had 
the amendment drawn that way. We 
consulted with Mr. Shaughnessy of the 
Immigration Bureau and with represent- 
atives of the office of the legislative 
counsel and they thought it might be 
more expeditious to put it this way. On 
investigation of the figures we find that 
170,000 have been deported. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Harry Bridges is 
still here. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CHADWICK] presented 
an amendment very similar to the one 
offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman] to the committee. 
We met with him and told him we wanted 
this protected. So we agreed with him 
we would accept his amendment. The 
gentleman from Michigan has beaten 
him to the punch and we are willing to 
accept it, but we want the gentleman to 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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know that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CHADWICK] had presented 
the same matter. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not care who 
presents it, just so we get it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN] to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not sold on all of 
the provisions of this bill. In its enact- 
ment we are definitely establishing a 
policy of the Congress. Of course, this 
bill has the support of the President and 
the administration, and the real effect of 
this proposal is to implement the admin- 
istration policy; that is, this bill would 
authorize by law the doing of the things 
enumerated. However, the accomplish- 
ments contemplated in the bill are im- 
possible without the money to pay the 
expenses. It is, therefore, argued that 
Congress will at all times be master of 
the situation because of its control of the 
purse strings of the Nation. Of course, 
that is technically true. However, if the 
authorizations provided in this bill are 
given congressional sanction, it logically 
follows that the same Congress will ap- 
propriate the money to carry out the ob- 
jectives of the policy which it has pro- 
mulgated. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill allows more 
discretion to the administrators than 
should be granted. I wish it were pos- 
sible to spell out more in detail the limita- 
tions intended. Much of the opposition 
to the bill is based on the lack of con- 
fidence in the type and character of those 
who will represent our Government in 
presenting the Voice of America to the 
world. A thorough house cleaning in the 
State Department might make this bill 
more palatable to the Congress and to 
the country. 

Usually I am pretty well decided as to 
what my action on a bill will be when it 
is called up for consideration. This is 
not true in the instant case. It has been 
very difficult to arrive at a definite con- 
clusion. It is a question as to whether 
the possible benefits that might accrue 
under the law warrant the Congress in 
taking the chance and expending the 
money authorized. 

Mr. Chairman, I am definitely in favor 
of interchange of students and teachers 
provided for in section 201 which we are 
now discussing. The reasons for this 
position have been well stated by mem- 
bers of the committee throughout the 
debate and I shall not repeat. The 
great University of Michigan in the city 
of Ann Arbor is located in the congres- 
sional district which I have the honor to 
represent in Congress. I have received 
a number of telegrams from those con- 
nected with the university who are able 
to speak from experience and who urge 
me to support this section of the bill. 
These officials are well known to me and 
I have confidence in their judgment 
based upon their experience, and I want 
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to present their views to the House. 
These telegrams read as follows: 


We strongly urge you to give complete and 
vigorous support to section 201 of Mundt 
bill authorizing exchange of students, 
teachers, and professors between United 
States ana other countries. As director of 
the English language institute of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan I have had intimate 
contact with some 1,200 such foreign stu- 
dents, teachers, and professors who have 
passed through our English and orientation 
course during the past 7 years since our 
founding in the spring of 1941. From my 
experience with these students, teachers, and 
professors I believe that this is the most im- 
portant method of laying the foundations of 
the kind of international understanding 
upon which to build a permanent peace. 
Only by this program of living intimately 
with our own students and staff do foreign 
students, teachers, and professors obtain a 
vivid insight into our institutions and the 
real spirit which makes them work. There 
has never been the slightest hint of com- 
munistic teaching from any of these stu- 
dents, teachers, and professors throughout 
the past 7 years. I, myself, have been thor- 
oughly convinced of not only the desirability 
of this program but its necessity for world 
peace that I have carried all the burdens of 
directing the work here without salary and 
in addition to my full teaching schedule. 


Camas. C. 
Director, English Language Institute. 


Re section 201 of the Mundt bill being 
attacked because of danger that foreign 
professors and students teach communism in 
American schools. We have had hundreds of 
foreign students and many professors in the 
University of Michigan and we have had no 
instance of subversive activity among these 
students or professors. We also feel that 
an exchange of students and professors with 
foreign countries at the present time is one 
of the most important ways by which we can 
establish good feeling and mutual under- 
standing between nations, 

PETER OKKELBERG, 
Assistant Dean, Graduate School. 


We urge your active opposition to amend- 
ment offered to eliminate program of ex- 
change of students, teachers, professors, 
Mundt bill, section 201, Exchange of stu- 
dents, teachers, professors highly desirable 
for future peace cementing relations on cul- 
tural basis. Our experience foreign students 
usually great anti-Communist factor on 
campus. Future leadership of other coun- 
tries friendly to United States indispensable 
result. Students are on temporary visas 
so no letting down of immigration bars as 
charged by RANKIN, Horrman, and others. 
Foreign students great force for export trade 
as they become accustomed to American 
goods while here. 

Esson M. GALE, 

Counselor of Foreign Students. 
M. ROBERT B. KLINGER, 
Assistant Counselor, University of 

Michigan. 


Ask you to support section 201 of Mundt 
bill foreign student exchanges one of the 
most effective means of gaining friends 
abroad for United States. Direct contact 
of foreign professors without intellectual 
hospitality and achievement results in ad- 
miration and greater understanding of 
American ideals and democratic institutions. 
Democracy must be effectively taught 
through intensified programs of cultural ex- 
changes and strong support of our cultural 
centers and democratic principles abroad. 

SARAH E. GROLLMAN, 

Language Consultant, International 

Center, University of Michigan. 
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Have used exchange teacher from Eng- 
land this year. Most profitable experience 
for her and us. Much good will and under- 
standing has resulted. Our teacher in Eng- 
land sends favorable report. We throughly 
favor the plan. Hope you support the prin- 
ciple of exchange as set forth in Mundt bill 
3342. 

Orro W. HAISLEY, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Iam also in receipt of a telegram from 
the president of Michigan State College 
at Lansing, which reads as follows: 

We have a considerable number of foreign 
students at Michigan State College, and 
think they add much to our educational 
program in making it possible for Michigan 
students to learn to know individuals, people 
of all races, and colors and creeds. In the 
small world in which we now live that is an 
important part of our educational program. 
It is my personal feeling that this Nation 
should encourage the maximum number of 
the right kind of young men and women 
from all over the world to come here for a 
portion of their education and then see to 
it that there is incorporated in the college 
training an opportunity for them to see the 
advantages made possible by our type of 
governmental, social, and economic organi- 
zation. They can be an invaluable source 
of friendliness to this Nation after they re- 
turn to their countries. We feel that the 
Mundt bill authorizing exchange of students 
is very desirable. 

JOHN A. HANNAH, 
President, Michigan State College. 


Mr. Chairman, I therefore shall vote 
against the amendment to strike this 
interchange of persons provision from 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BOOKS AND MATERIALS 

Sec. 202. The Secretary is authorized to 
provide for interchanges between the United 
States and other countries of books and pe- 
riodicals, including Government publications, 
for the translation of such writings, and for 
the preparation, distribution, and inter- 
change of other educational materials. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, unless this bill is dras- 
tically amended I shall not only vote to 
recommit it, but I shall vote against its 
passage. 

Today we read of the rape, murder, 
and robbery, imprisonment, and slavery 
of innocent Christian people in Europe 
by the Communist criminal minority 
element in charge of those unfortunate 
countries. It seems to me not only ridic- 
ulous, but dangerous to bring into this 
country either students or instructors 
from behind that “iron curtain.” 

We had better get busy and get the 
ones out of here who are now plotting 
the overthrow of this Government. 
Every day we get letters protesting that 
certain institutions in America are 
poisoning the minds of children through 
these Red professors who are insidiously 
attacking our Government by spreading 
Red propaganda. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman knows, 
as was announced the other day, that 
not a single student from Communist 
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Russia has come here under this pro- 
gram, not a single professor, not a single 
student has been sent to Russia. 

Mr. RANKIN. All right, but commu- 
nism is reaching out. While our repre- 
sentatives have been appeasing commu- 
nism up in New York at the “Tower of 
Babel,“ Communists have been reaching 
out and taking control of the Christian 
countries of Europe where 98 percent of 
the people are opposed to them. 

Mr, DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 


man from Michigan. 


Mr. DONDERO. What kind of in- 
structors, teachers, and professors does 
the gentleman think we would get from 
any country that Russia dominates or 
from Russia itself? 

Mr. RANKIN. You would get a bunch 
of Communists who are dedicated to the 
overthrow of this Government, who are 
dedicated to the destruction of Chris- 
tianity throughout the world, who are 
dedicated to the destruction of our eco- 
nomic system, who would want to take 
over every particle of land and every 
home and every business and make every 
human being a slave of the state. That 
is what you would get. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. LODGE. I would like to ask the 
gentleman how many of the 377 students 
now in this country under this program 
are Communists, 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not know, but it 
would be interesting to call the roll and 
take a test. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Does the gentleman 
know who decides what constitutes other 
educational material? I want an answer 
to that. Who decides what constitutes 
other educational material? Can the 
gentleman from Minnesota answer that 
question? 

Mr, JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. For a question. My 
time is running short. 

Mr. JUDD. I would like to advise the 
gentleman that not a single student or 
professor who has come here under this 
program has ever been charged by any- 
body with Communist domination, and 
the gentleman knows that, being, as he 
is, opposed to communism. 

Mr. RANKIN. But this program is 
going to be as broad * as the 
casing air,” as Shakespeare says. I 
would not object to this Voice of Amer- 
ica if you put men like General Marshall, 
Will Clayton, or other real Americans, 
that we know are Americans, to tell the 
people of Europe what America is like. 
But, if you are going to take some of 


these pinks or members of the Anti- 


Defamation League to try to tell Russia 
how much like communism we are, or 
ought to be, then I say you are wasting 
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the people’s money and doing this coun- 
try infinitely more harm than good. 
Now, if you curb this to where it will be 
the real Voice of America, I will not op- 
pose it, provided you strike out the rest 
of the bill. But, I can tell you now I am 
not going to vote for anything that will 
invite from behind the iron curtain those 
influences that are today destroying the 
civilization of Europe and threatening 
the civilization of America. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. During the World’s Fair 
in New York, when we had the Russian 
people trying to teach America what was 
going on over in Russia, at that time they 
were trying to fool the American people, 
and does the gentleman believe we can 
counteract that by inculcating them with 
our ideas by enacting this bill into law? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I do not, and I 
think that this bill is dangerous. I think 
it ought to be recommitted to the com- 
mittee, and all those provisions elimi- 
nated except the one that provides for 
the Voice of America, and then that 
should be restricted so that we will 
know that it is the real Voice of America 
that is going over the radio. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot support this 
bill ut this point. If it was a bill provid- 
ing for the Voice of America, and it was 
honestly to be the Voice of America, I 
would support it. They have not yet 
cleaned up that situation in the State 
Department, which has cried aloud for 
attention ever since the whole thing 
started. Their very first broadcast to 
Russia was a totalitarian philosophy 
broadcast. I have had in my hands, and 
I have in my office, 500 broadcasts, and 
out of the whole 500 I defy any man to 
find one that would do America a bit of 
good, and he would find many that would 
do a lot of harm. The management of 
the thing has been bad. For a year and 
a half, Mr. Benton has been in charge 
of it, and he has not cleaned it up. There 
is still Haldore Hansen in charge of this 
cultural relations subject, the same fel- 
low under whose management all those 
paintings and that sort of thing were 
bought. There is William T. Stone, and 
Charles A. Thompson, in charge of the 
broadcasts. Neither one of them should 
be on any pay roll of the Government of 
the United States. à 

Mr. Stone put out a circular on the 
Ist day of May after the Appropriations 
Committee had operated on this activity 
because it was not the Voice of America. 
I have it here, and shall insert it in the 
Record. It is a circular in clear violation 
of the antilobbying law. I wonder if 
we are going to have that sort of thing 
going on. 

I also call your attention to the way 
they have done business. I have before 
me a comparison of the salaries that 
were paid a group of these people at the 
time they came from the OWI to the 
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State Department and the salaries that 
are presently paid them, just so you can 
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see the kind of business management 
they have had. The list is as follows: 


Marcx 17, 1947. 


Following is a list of names reported by the Office of War Information as aliens employed 
by that agency in 1944, and which are found to be employed by the State Department, as 
shown by a list recently submitted by that Department: 


Names and OWI- State classifications and titles 


paid in 
State 

CD, no: 8D, no Kurt J. Dosmer (German), assistant script editor, OWI, $5, 403. 60 
8 A 1 feature writer, Broadcasting Division, State, 

CD, no; SD, no.. Martin J. Fuchs (Austrian), assistant language editor, OWI, 7, 102. 20 
CAF-7; Cliief, Austrian Radio Unit, State, CAF-13, 

CD, no; 8D, no Vsevoled De 8, Gebrosky (French), assistant announcer, OWI, 4, 902. 08 
CAF-7; radio script writer, State, CA F-11 

CD, no; SD, no by ee 75 755 (German), clerk- re de OWI, CAF-2; 2, 544. 48 

tate, 

CD, no; SD, no.. Karel Mazel (Czech), assistant announcer-translator, OWI, 5, 905, 20 
CAF-7; State, CAF-12, 

CD, no; SD, no Saroa Mise isch (German), assistant clerk-typist, OWI, CA F-3; 2, 770. 20 

State, 

CD, no; SD, no Zdneko C. Paßorie (Slovene), assistant language editor, OWI, 4, 400. 40 
CAF-7; State, CAF-9, 

CD, no; SD, no Paul M. Begnitz (French), announcer, OWI, CAF-II; State, 5, 403. 60 

—11 

CD, no; SD, no Mira M. Zeidner oauan, senior translator, OWI, 4, 902, 00 
CAF-5; State, CA 

CD, no; SD, no Elizabeth A. Zweigenthal An, junior script editor, 4, 400. 40 
OWL, CAF-5; State, CAF 

CD, no; SD, no Beyne Vince Ho (C N “senior language editor, OWI, 5. 152. 80 


CAF-9; State, CAF-11, 


Legend: CD, followed by “yes” or “no” means name is or is not in Congressional Direc- 


tory, February 1946. 


SD, followed by yes“ or “no” means name is or is not in State Department Tele- 


phone Directory, August 1946. 


Manch 17, 1947. 


Following is a list of names which appeared on the list of persons employed by the 
Office of War Information in 1944 at above $4,000 per annum and are also found to ap- 
pear on a recently submitted list of employees in the Department of State: 


Names and present State Department titles 6 e ps 

OWL in State 
CD, yes; SD, yes Erie C. Belquist, European Division Area {777 $5; 600° $9, 975.00 
CD, no; SD, ves. Fred O. Bundy, Division of Occupied Areas. . 2600 7,102.00 
CD, no; SD, ves Robert R. Burton, Broadcasting Division "~~ 3. 600 7, 581. 00 
CD, no; SD, ves Nancy Chappalear, Office of Director, Policy Coordination. 2 0% 4, 902.00 
CD, no; SD, ves e e E S 28 7, 341. 00 
CD, no; SD, ves ee 3 Division of International Exchange of 38 6 144.00 
CD, no; SD, yes..........] Thomas E. Goldstein, Division of Occupied Areas 3200 8, 153.00 
CD, no; SD, ves Ruth M. Hill, Director's Office, OIC Policy and Coordination. Fo 6, 144, 69 
CD, yes; 8D, ves Victor M. Hunt, Director's Office, OIC Policy Coordinator H=- Lio 9, 975. 00 
CD, no; SD, ves Harry J. Krould, Office of Director, Policy Coordination 700 0% 8478.75 
CD, no; SD, yes Habib A. Kurani, Near East and Africa (ADN) 5, b 8, 179. 50 


CD, no; SD, ves 


Kurt L. London, European Division (ADE) — 


E 
p 
g 
8 7 
g 


CD, no; SD, ves Clara G. McMillan, Director’s Office, OI 7 20 6, 384. 00 

CD, yes; SD, ves Lawrence S, Morris, Division of Libraries and Institutes 8 179. 50 
(Chief, Books, Materials and Service Branch). 5, 600 

CD, no; SD, ves Fred H. Trimmer, Broadcasting Division 858 8, 179. 50 

CD, no; SD, ves Isabel A. Ward, Far East (ADT). gan 5, 905. 20 


Legend: CD, followed by ves“ or “no” means name is or is: not in Congressional Direc- 


tory, February 1947. 


SD, followed by yes“ or no“ means name is or 18 ar in State Department Tele- 


phone Directory, August 1946. 


Nore.—Of the list of 1,127 persons 3 in A —.— coed 
on the recent subm 


annum. Not one of the persons! 


sent ay 


ment's OIC, 559 receive over 
ion by 


partment of State as being em- 


$4,000 
— 9 in the New York office is found on the 1944 list submitted by the 8 5 6 of [War Information for its New York 
o 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
remarks just made by my friend from 
New York (Mr. Taser], may I say that 
what he refers to are all details that 
can be corrected. If we fail to pass legis- 
lation that continues the Voice of 
America, then the opportunity to work 


out conditions that might not be wholly 
peste aig to some Members will not 


t. 

I call attention to what Secretary 
Marshall said before a Senate committee 
a day or two ago. Mark you, General 
Marshall was Chief of Staff during the 
war, a pretty substantial man, a man 
whose place in history is made, After 
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we are dead and gone and he is dead and 
gone, he will be one of the great figures 
of history of all time. We cannot see 
what a man is symbolic of or what he 
stands for or his place in history when 
we are close to him because there is an 
emotional reaction in the minds of some 
of us if not all of us, but in the cold 
light of history George Marshall is going 
to be one of the great figures of all times. 
There is no question about that. 

Only a day or two ago he appeared 
before a Senate committee in connection 
with getting appropriations and with 
reference to this particular project he 
definitely promised that, if the money 
is appropriated, the program will be, and 
I quote, “Very carefully administered.” 
When he appeared before the Senate 
committee he made a plea. The former 
Chief of Staff, now Secretary of State, 
was making this plea, realizing the im- 
portance of this as part of a permanent 
action by America which was necessary 
in the light of world conditions. We 
must also bear in mind this program goes 
to China, India, and southeast Asia, and 
that it will be silenced unless we do 
something. 

The doors of 70 libraries in 41 coun- 
tries will be closed to thousands of peo- 
ple who seek each day to learn something 
about the United States. We are bat- 
tling, as the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. SHORT] well said a few weeks ago 
in a powerful speech, an idea, and we 
have to fight it with our own idea—the 
ideas and the fundamentals that we be- 
lieve in. We cannot do it by way of nega- 
tion or by taking the road of defeatism. ` 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield. 

Mr, HENDRICKS. Does it not seem 
rather strange that the gentleman from 
Mississippi and the gentleman from New 
York are condemning these broadcasts 
and at the same time the most promi- 
nent Russian journalist in Berlin is des- 
perately trying to counteract those 
broadcasts? That is strange to me. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, in reply I desire to 
say that I said I had no objection to the 
broadcasting program provided General 
Marshall or Will Clayton, or men of their 
views supervised these broadcasts. But 
I do object to bringing men here from 
behind the iron curtain who cannot come 
unless they get the stamp of approval cf 
a Communist regime. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have to keep 
in mind the basic line of Soviet strategy, 
which is to isolate the United States from 
the rest of the world if they can do it, 
and they are using every means to that 
end. There is intense propaganda from 
inside Russia and from the centers of 
communism outside of Russia constantly 
stressing that America is imperialistic 
and following dollar diplomacy. They 
are constantly attacking capitalism and 
the capitalistic nations. Capitalism is 
nothing but the dignity of the individual. 
I would like to see the dignity of the in- 
dividual stressed more on the floor of the 
House rather than capitalism. Ours is 
an individual system. When you use the 
word capitalism, we are playing right 
into their hands when, as a matter of 
fact, it is nothing more or less than 
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the dignity of the individual under the 
law and of individual initiative. If we 
used the word capitalism less, then they 
would have less opportunity to use that 
characterization of our economic insti- 
tutions which we understand but which 
they use to create a sinister meaning in 
the minds of people in other countries 
who do not realize what we mean. When 
you and I use the word capitalism we 
mean that it is synonymous with indi- 
vidual initiative and individual enter- 
prise or free competitive enterprise, or, 
as others would say, free enterprise. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH, The gentleman 
admits that Russia wants to isolate the 
United States through propaganda in 
those countries. How are they going to 
hear the Voice of America if we do pro- 
vide the funds for it? By what means 
is it going to penetrate to these people? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope this bill will pass because it is in 
the interests of the United States and it 
is a means of meeting and combating a 
sinister influence coming from the So- 
viet Union and its satellites which is di- 
rected at the United States and the fu- 
ture peace of the world. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I believe the majority 
of us agree with the minority whip in his 
statements that Secretary Marshall is 
trying to do a good job. History will re- 
cord his action and weigh his services 
today, yesterday, and tomorrow. It 
takes time to evaluate such services. 
Personally, I have always wondered 
where he was the night before Pearl 
Harbor and why he did not use the tele- 
phones to notify the military at Pearl 
Harbor, which could have been done 2 or 
3 hours before the devastating attack 
was made at Pearl Harbor. It would 
have saved 2,700 lives and a tremendous 
loss of property. He used the slow com- 
mercial methods, and the message tell- 
ing of the coming attack was delivered 
2 hours late. Who can explain that 
problem? 

Now, the gentleman read a part of 
what Secretary Marshall said about the 
Voice of America. Let me read the rest 
of what he said about the Voice of Amer- 
ica. I agree with him absolutely. In 
appearing before the Senate committee, 
the press reports as follows: 

Mr. Marshall said it is essential to the con- 
duct of our foreign relations that the State 
Department have funds and freedom to make 
foreign broadcasts and conduct a world-wide 
information program. 

As I have said before, one effective way to 
promote peace is to dispel misunderstanding, 
fear, and ignorance, 

Foreign people should have a true under- 
standing of American life. We should broad- 
cast the truth to the world through all the 
media of communications, 


That is what the press told the Ameri- 
can people about the Voice of America. 
I agree with that 100 percent. But, my 
colleagues, this bill does more than that. 
Unless it is radically amended, the bill 
goes much further than disseminating 
information. through foreign broadcasts. 
I would like to have the opportunity to 
vote for a bill providing for broadcast- 
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ing. Unless some Member of the mi- 
nority offers a motion to recommit, I 
shall offer a motion to recommit along 
that line, 

A letter came to me from a confiden- 
tial source today showing the pressure 
for this bill. The letter is circulated by 
William T. Stone, who is under Mr. Ben- 
ton in the State Department. To show 
you the pressure that is being put on, this 
is an interesting confidential letter on 
how to push this legislation through 
Congress. I think it is truly in viola- 
tion of all the laws we set up for this 
Department. It is headed, “Memoran- 
dum for John Howe, Luther Reid, and 
Bill Bourne, in the State Department”: 

[Confidential] 
May 1, 1947. 


Memorandum for John Howe, Luther Reid, 


Bill Bourne. 

Re: Action and recommendations of New 
York Alumni Committee. 

At a luncheon meeting April 29, called by 
Louis Cowan, with Norman Cousins, Lim 
Linen, Harold Guinzburg, Mike Bessie, and 
Miss Singer present, the following recommen- 
dations were made: 

. 1, The committee will distribute copies of 
our clip sheet to key people throughout the 
country for use in the press, radio, etc. 

John Howe should send 150 to 200 copies to 
Miss Singer as secretary. We should also 
send 12 to 15 copies of the House committee 
hearings the moment they are available, 
The hearings will bé used by the committee, 
columnists, editorial writers, etc. 

Harold Guinzburg or Mike Bessie will talk 
to Liebling about an article in the New 
Yorker. (Memoirs of Hecate County article 
by Henning in Chicago Tribune, using Ehren- 
burg to show Voice of America ineffectual. 
Art program, etc.) 

2. The committee agreed to contribute and 
receive funds up to $1,000 for the Washington 
organization, headed by Mrs. Wayne Coy and 
Mrs. Bell, Funds for this purpose should be 
sent to Louis Cowan, 

3. The group favored a news story rather 
than an advertisement in the Washington 
Post to publicize the high caliber of people 
supporting the information program. The 
consensus that a paid ad would be less effec- 
tive than a general news story. The ad would 
look like part of a costly organized lobbying 
campaign. 

4. It was suggested that Barney Baruch 
could be very helpful with top leaders in Con- 
gress. John Howe should follow up with 
Louis Cowan to determine the best approach 
to Baruch. Baruch has influence with VAN- 
DENBERG, TAFT, JOE MARTIN, and many other 
top leaders, 

5. It was suggested that General Marshall 
cable personally to the heads of the impor- 
tant missions abroad requesting them to re- 
port to him on the effect of killing OIC. 

6. The Greek broadcast should be publi- 
cized. 

7. Benny Goodman has offered to help in 
any way possible. He will be in New York 
next Tuesday. The group agreed that there 
is not much that Goodman can do in Wash- 
ington, but that he should be urged to get 
support from top people in the show business. 
Tpayer will see him when he arrives in New 

ork, 


WILLIAM T. STONE. 
Copies to Howland Saregeant, Stew Brown, 
(NoTE.—Mr, Benton’s office reports that the 
above was copied and circulatéd in his office 
in order that employees of the office would 
know what had occurred at this luncheon in 
New York, and that it was merely informa- 
tive information for the employees of OIC.) 


Thus, my colleagues, the pressure is on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] 
has expired. 
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Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve it is of prime importance that the 
United States use every channel of in- 
formation with respect to our own coun- 
try. I think now that we have become 
the most influential Nation in the world, 
it is essential that we do so. 

I do not believe in passing legislation 
with the idea that the one holding the 
office at the time the legislation is passed 
is the one who will continue to administer 
it; but in view of the fact that so much 
has been said about the Voice of Amer- 
ica program and how it has been admin- 
istered in the past, I think it is well to 
remember that George Marshall served 
as cur Chief of Staff during the war. I 
have seen him operate under high pres- 
sure, and I know that he is not subject 
to it. 

Some of my friends here think that 
the only people with whom we will be 
dealing in this will be the Russians. I 
have heard from a high military com- 
mander in Europe who was in a position 
to know, that in the war the Russians 
made two mistakes. They let the Rus- 
sian Army see the rest of the world, and 
they let the rest of the world see the Rus- 
sian Army. I do not believe you can 
anticipate any Russian students or pro- 
fessors being permitted to see the con- 
ditions under which we live in America. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHORT] the other day stated that the 
Russians had found it necessary to give 
an indoctrination course in the beauties 
of communism before returning her 
soldiers to their own land. 

I think we ought to take example from 
the nation which has been the most suc- 
cessful of all in international politics, the 
British. Her great empire builders 
wanted to do everything in their power 
to build the empire. When the great 
empire builder, Cecil Rhodes, decided to 
use his fortune to help build the empire 
he created Rhodes scholarships under 
which they have siphoned off into Eng- 
land for indoctrination the brightest 
boys that we have in our colleges in 
America; and I say that it has paid off 
and paid off wonderfully. Those of you 
who are afraid of dealing with Britain on 
the ground that the British are smarter 
than we are ought, at least, to be willing 
to accept the program by which Britain 
has profited so much. 

I come from near the Mexican border. 
I have seen this thing in operation down 
there on a small scale in the small col- 
leges and universities, and in some of 
the larger ones. They have been carry- 
ing on an exchange program, primarily 
in the summertime, so that Americans, 
probably mostly school teachers, can at- 
tend Mexican universities. It has been 
mutually beneficial The Americans 
who have gone to Mexico had never 
sought companionship or association 
with Latin-Americans of culture and 
education, of whom there are thousands, 
When they went to the Mexican univer- 
sities they found there—and this is so 
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in the other South American countries— 
the same percentage of men and women 
of refinement and education. They 
found that Latin-Americans have music, 
art, and culture comparable to any other 
country; that La Cucaracha, they 
learned, is the equivalent of our hillbilly 
songs, and not representative of their 
cultural music; and the Mexicans who 
have come to the United States had 
judged Americans by the rowdy tourists 
they had seen. They had read in their 
histories of the large section of Mexico 
taken by the Texas Revolution and the 
larger section taken by the Mexican War, 
and feared further attacks upon her bor- 
ders. They have heard us referred to as 
“Gringoes” and our country as the “Co- 
lossus of the North.” After they have 
been in this country and visited in our 
homes and seen our education and finer 
side of our life, they no longer think of 
us as Gringoes.“ They no longer think 
of us as the “Colossus of the North,” but 
as “Norte Americanos.” They also learn 
here beyond all doubt that this country 
and the people of this country do not 
intend to acquire any more land any- 
where in the world. So the program 
turns out to be mutually beneficial. I 
am sure it can be the same in any part 
of the world. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohic. The gentleman 
spoke of General Marshall in connection 
with the administration of such law as 
might be enacted as a result of this bill. 
Does the gentleman believe that General 
Marshall himself will administer this law 
if it is passed, oversee it, and take charge 
of it? 

Mr. KILDAY. I do not so believe. 
The gentleman must remember that 
General Marshall is a trained military 
administrator. Like every successful 
general, he knows better how to pick a 
staff than anybody else. I know, too, 
that he will positively insist that the man 
he appoints to carry out the program 
carry it out just as the general in com- 
mand in the field will rely upon his G-2 
and insist that his G-2 get him accurate 
information. I know, too, that he will 
permit no insubordination. The Amer- 
ican that is he will formulate a truly 
American plan and woe to him who fails 
to carry it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending section and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER] 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, Con- 
gress is being called upon by this ad- 
ministration to appropriate large sums 
of money to support the so-called Tru- 
man policy overseas. Behind this pro- 
gram is an unquestioned desire to in- 
fluence the course of European history. 
Our Government is attempting to stem 


Mr. Chairman, 
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the tide of communism and state social- 
ism in every possible way. 

I regard these objectives as laudable, 
but the evidence accumulating every day 
makes it obvious that our methods are 
naive, wasteful, and utterly ineffective. 

The administration policy is nothing 
but patchwork diplomacy. We are 
called upon one day to approve loans 
to Greece and Turkey as a means of 
stopping Communist threats in this area. 
The next day we are asked to furnish 
funds for the Voice of America in or- 
der to bring the message of American 
success into the homes of Europe and 
Asia, over radio loudspeakers. Pre- 
sumably in the near future, we shall be 
asked to undertake additional ventures 
for the same purpose. 


These are all demonstrations of a fail- 


ure to analyze and interpret what is go- 
ing on in Europe and Asia accurately and 
intelligently. These continents are in 
ferment. Because our own Government 
has refused to recognize the realities of 
the situation we have failed to complete 
vitally necessary treaties with the former 
members of the Axis and their satellites. 
We have allowed chaos and uncertainty 
to dominate the political and economic 
life of central Europe, a policy which has 
played directly into the hands of the 
Soviet Union. 

Will the Voice of America broadcasts 
meet these critical issues? Will they fur- 
nish bread to the starving? Will they 
furnish political guidance to those who 
seek for stability in their governments? 
Will they rebuild the shattered industry 
or restore the ruined agriculture of dev- 
astated countries? In other words, is 
this appropriation the best possible use 
our people can make of these funds in 
this crucial moment in world history? 

I submit that our Government is in the 
position of a small boy trying to protect 
the leaking dike. He may stop it tem- 
porarily at one place, but unless the dike 
is rebuilt speedily and completely, it is 
going to break in many more places while 
‘he is frantically plugging a tiny gap. We 
have been bolstering the dike of the 
status quo in Greece and Turkey, and 
now it has burst wide open in Hungary. 
If we spend our money and our energy 
repairing the break in Hungary, we may 
find a new threat in Italy or Korea or 
China. 

The process is endless. I urge our Gov- 
ernment and those who seek an effective 
foreign policy for our guidance to use the 
funds we are asked to expend for the 
Voice of America to provide a voice that 
will really be heard. 

Let our Government in company with 
the other nations of the world provide 
the means of economic rehabilitation to 
every European and Asiatic country 
through the international agencies we 
have helped to create. Strong, self-re- 
liant, working people will not succumb to 
Communist propaganda feeding on un- 
employment and despair.. We have ma- 
chines for: industry; we have ma- 
chines for farming. Let us provide these 
to the needy of the world. 4 

Let us end this patchwork diplomacy 
and build a constructive foreign policy 
which will last longer than one edition 
of our newspapers. We can do it by 
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spending our funds for a voice of Amer- 
ica that will be heard throughout the 
world, the voice of American motors and 
tractors and harvesters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Buck]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to all of the debate on this bill, 
and have reached the conclusion that I 
will support the bill although I shall also 
support some of the amendments which 
I believe will be offered. 

I have taken this time in order to ask 
certain questions of the chairman of the 
subcommittee; questions which have 
bothered me. 

We have been told that Russia is sub- 
jecting all of its troops who served out- 


side the limits of the Russian border to 


90-day reindoctrination courses in the 
ideals of the Soviet Government. The 
State Department has been publishing 
this Russian language magazine called 
Amerika which, generally speaking, is 
a fine piece of work. I want to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee why, on 
the one hand, the Soviet Government 
spends money to reindoctrinate its sol- 
diers and, on the other hand, permits 
this sort of magazine to enter Russia. 

The second question is: How do we 
know that these magazines are not all 
thrown in the ash can as soon as they 
cross the Russian border? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, in the first place, about the indoc- 
trination course being given Russian sol- 
diers returning from service in western 
Europe. They not only give a 90-day 
indoctrination course for the ordinary 
returning soldiers of the Red Army, but 
if they are members of the Communist 
Party of Russia they give them a 12- 
month indoctrination course, because 
they want to be sure to retain party con- 
trol and party discipline over their own 
converts. Now, why do they take such 
care about indoctrinating their own men 
and still permit us to circulate our peri- 
odical Amerika in the U. S. S. R.? They 
permit us to circulate Amerika over there 
because from the Russian Embassy on 
Sixteenth Street, in Washington, every 
Wednesday afternoon they issue a maga- 
zine patterned after Time magazine in 
format, about half that big, printed on 
slick paper, which they circulate free 
every week to any American who wants 
to get on the list. They realize that 
they cannot continue to issue their paper 
in America should they refuse to let us 
circulate our publication over there. 
So we are getting some gratifying suc- 
cessful results by circulating Amerika 
in the U. S. S. R. 

‘The next question you asked was “How 
do we Know that those magazines are not 
all thrown in the ash can?” Remember, 
first of all, there are very few ash cans 
in Russia and they have very little to dis- 
card in the ash cans. Travelers in Rus- 
sia, people in our Embassy and people 
in the army all have provided convincing 
evidence that our magazine Amerika is 
being circulated and read. I, myself, 
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circulated over 50 of those magazines in 
Russia in 1945. Iknow how eagerly they 
reach out for them. I personally have 
seen copies in hotel lobbies in Leningrad, 
Baku, and Moscow. I have seen them 
in the subway trains. They are being 
circulated, and they are being sold on 
the black market for $1 a page, in terms 
of our American money. The Russians 
want to get them. We are stupid, in- 
deed, if we deny ourselves by our own 
shortsightedness the use of this impor- 
tant contact which we have made with 
the people both behind and in front of 
the iron curtain. 

Mr. BUCK. I thank the gentleman. 
I come now to my third question. 

The committee has said that it is the 
purpose this program to make certain 
that the American information program 
abroad shall be truly reflective of our 
American way of life. In this copy of 
Amerika that I hold in my hand is a 
story on the play The Iceman Cometh. 
If I recollect the argument of that play, 
there is not a character in it that is not 
a criminal, a drunkard, a prostitute, or 
a pervert. I also find in the hearings 
before the committee that Mr. Dean 
Acheson justifies broadcasting stories of 
American lynchings. I do not feel that 
the true American way of life is por- 
trayed in that play or in accounts of mob 
lynchings. I would like to have assur- 
ance from the subcommittee chairman, 
if he can give it, that this program is 
going to sell the fine things that are 
America and not the seamy things. 

Mr. MUNDT. We have set up a num- 
ber of safeguards to insure that. We 
have provided for semiannual reports in 
detail to every Member of Congress as to 
what is being done on the program. 
Thus each Member of Congress can help 
monitor and formulate this new program. 
I regret that a play of that kind has been 
published in this magazine, but if my 
memory serves me correctly, “The Ice- 
man Cometh” is a play by Eugene O’Neil, 
one of America’s most noted playwrights 
who, unfortunately, writes shoddy plays. 
The Americans pay money in the boxof- 
fice to see them, and it makes him an out- 
standing playwright in the area of the 
dramatic world. Consequently, we can- 
not be too critical of those preparing the 
copy of “Amerika” for including a review 
of O’Neil’s “Iceman Cometh” in their dis- 
cussion of the American theater. How- 
ever, under the new program set up by 
H. R. 3342 has many congressional safe- 
guards not now operating. I am sure 
we can use these new controls to make 
sure our American information program 
abroad does concentrate on the fine qual- 
ities of American life and not on lynch- 
ings, strikes, crime, and riots. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is high time that we got away from 
this fog of opinion and into the area of 
fact, As I understand it, when the Con- 
gress considers a bill it likes to have a few 
facts. 

There are an awful lot of brickbats 
thrown at this provision in title II for 
student exchange. It is very interesting 
to see the opinions of those who, I be- 
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lieve, even the opponents of this bill will 
consider to be very substantial people, 
on this subject. So I read a telegram 
which I have just received from the act- 
ing president of Columbia University, 
which is located within my district. It 
is as follows: 

The Honorable Jacon K. JAVITS, 

House Office Building: 

Understand effort is being made to elimi- 
nate provision of Mundt bill authorizing 
promotion of exchange of students and 
teachers between United States and other 
countries. Hope very much provision will 
stand as such exchanges are important meth- 
od of establishing international under- 
standing. Means of handing possible abuses 
should be found without abolishing so im- 
portant a program. 

FRANK DIEHL FACKENTHAL, 
Acting President of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


I just telephoned President Facken- 
thal and got his permission to read this 
telegram into the Recorp. He said that 
he did not like to get into any contro- 
versy, obviously, and that he wanted it 
understood that he was not giving an 
expert opinion on the bill as a whole, but 
that on the matter of student and teach- 
er exchanges he thought that it was so 
critically important to the fate of Amer- 
ica and the world and to the fate of 
American education that he must, as & 
responsible person, express his views to 
the Congress. 

There are some 4,000 students from 
Latin America who are studying in the 
United States and no students, as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] has 
explained, who are studying here from 
Soviet Russia. The only reason there 
are 4,000 students from Latin America 
is that it is the only part of the world 
which is covered by a law which states 
that the United States will sponsor those 
student exchanges. So the Government 
sponsorship, which is what all these Tor- 
eign governments want when they send 
students over here—to be sure that the 
matter is being handled under our Gov- 
ernment’s auspices—is making the pro- 
gram with Latin America work. Even 
the most determined opponents of this 
bill will admit that one of the great 
features in building up the good will 
between our country and the Latin 
American countries has been this ex- 
change, and they should wish we had 
more of it. 

Do not let us get distracted by this red 
herring or bogie that is being dragged 
across the floor here all the time. This 
student and teacher exchange is a pro- 
gram which goes to the world. It is a 
key element in our American foreign 
policy. The facts do not bear out the 
arguments which are being made against 
it that it will admit undesirable people, 
for there are adequate safeguards about 
letting them in and adequate safeguards 
about getting them out if they prove to 
be undesirable. The arguments against 
the bill are being made on the basis of 
the wishful thinking of gentlemen who 
want to defeat this legislation—just as 
they want to defeat any legislation which 
proposes that the United States shall do 
a job of reconstruction in the world, 
the only way in which we can protect 
our own security and prosperity. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am very much 
interested in the statement of the gen- 
tleman about what the facts bear out. I 
should like to advise the gentleman that 
in a conference with some of the officials 
of the State Department the day before 
yesterday the admission was made to me 
very frankly that many of these things 
that have been objected to on the floor 
of the House had been done, and the 
promise was made that they would be 
corrected in the future. So evidently 
the facts are not exactly as the gentle- 
man has represented them. Either the 
State Department is wrong or the gen- 
tleman is wrong. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the gentleman’s asser- 
tion is correct, we would never have sent 
an army to Europe because there was 
some incompetence and inefficiency in 
the Army and Navy here. What we are 
arguing about in this bill is that the job 
ought to be done. All the Congress is 
doing by this bill is authorizing the job 
to be done. We will see that it is carried 
out right if the necessary machinery is 
provided. But if the machinery is not 
provided there is nothing to work with. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Who does the 
gentleman mean by “we?” 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam glad the gentleman 
asked that question. By “we” I mean all 
the American people. There is no de- 
partment or bureau that can withstand 
their judgment, and the Congress is here 
to see that it is obeyed. 

Mr. LEMKE, Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to this bill. I shall favor a motion 
to recommit it to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. When I make that state- 
ment it is not criticism of the committee. 
I know that the committee has acted in 
good faith, but the whole philosophy ac- 
cepted by that committee from the State 
Department is wrong. 

That committee in fact is wandering 
around and is lost in the dismal swamps 
of the State Department. 
come when Congress, as a whole, must 
call a halt to the foreign ideologies in the 
State Department and again truly repre- 
sent our own philosophy. 

I used to believe in the law of averages. 
I thought any person, according to the 
law of averages, would hit upon the right 
thing once in awhile. I believe that we 
must now, however, adopt the law of 
accident as far as the State Department 
is concerned, because if it ever hits it 
right it will be by accident. 

Let us see just where we are going. 
We have already depleted our natural 
resources from 11 percent to less than 
9 percent of the world’s supply. The 
theory of the State Department is to give 
away the wealth we have left, so that a 
few international coupon clippers and 
manufacturers can increase their wealth 
at the expense of the American taxpayer. 

No nation ever became great or re- 
mained great by giving away its natural 
resources, by denuding the nation of the 
raw material that belongs to unborn 
generations. Our Nation became great 
because we had an abundance of wealth— 
natural resources—but now we are asked 
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to believe in the doctrine of giving away 
that which belongs to future generations. 
To me this seems morally wrong, reli- 
giously sinful, and legally criminal. It 
verges on treason. 

There seems to be a fatal disease 
rampant here in this House. It is not 
exactly sleeping sickness, but it does de- 
stroy our alertness and dulls our sense 
of responsibility. It is called “foreign- 
ology.” Even my good friend from South 
Dakota finally caught it. I had thought 
that his prairie vision and robust health 
made him immune, but there must have 
been too many germs of that disease from 
the State Department in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee room. 

This foreignology would ape Hitler, and 
proclaim to the world that America has 
a superior culture. It parallels Mein 
Kampf. It would attempt to impress the 
culture and questionable ideologies of the 
State Department upon the rest of the 
world. It would try to make the world 
believe that we have a superior civiliza- 
tion, and that our taxpayers must edu- 
cate the world to accept our ideologies. 

If permitted in its wildness, and in its 
insanity, it will destroy our Nation the 
same as it destroyed the German nation. 
The German people are now paying for 
the folly of Hitler and his followers. It 
is silly for any nation to undertake to 
force its thoughts and its ideas upon the 
rest of mankind, especially when they 
do not want them. 

In place of trying to educate the world 
to our way of thinking—to accept our 
ideologies and culture—we had better 
pay a little more attention to the educa- 
tion of some of our own people. My 
friend from South Dakota could more 
profitably spend his time in educating 
some of the subversive element he is 
struggling with in the Un-American 
Activities Committee. He has been do- 
ing a good job. When he has finished 
the job at home—when he has educated 
and made good Americans of the subver- 
sive element within our midst—then I 
am sure he will be satisfied to let the rest 
of the world do their own educating. 

Our first duty is still to educate our- 
selves, not foreigners. There are many 
things about our boasted culture—our 
labor problems, and our under-privi- 
leged—that need first attention. We 
are still far from perfect. He who lives 
in a glass house should not throw 
stones,” is still good advice. We have 
already gotten the hatred of many na- 
tions because of our Hitler-like attempt 
to boss the rest of the world. 

Just of what value is broadcasting 
turkey in the imaginary straw of Russia. 
Of what help is it to the starving of the 
vanquished nations to send dancing girls, 
and questionable movies and programs 
tothem. Naturally these nations resent 
it. To them it is adding insult to in- 
jury—insult because we collaborated 
with Stalin, and helped in their liquida- 
tion. 

Again, behind the scenes of this legis- 
lation are some members of the State 
Department who want to put the United 
States Government into the broadcast- 
ing business. They have advocated a 
government controlled International 
Broadcasting Foundation to take over 
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short wave broadcasting and dissemi- 
nate American views throughout the 
world. 

Even though the proposal is sugar 
coated by a vague suggestion that do- 
mestic broadcasting companies and some 
institutions be represented on the board 
of trustees, the Government would run 
the show just as firmly as the British 
Government runs propaganda through 
BBC. 

The State Department is already up 
to its neck in the field of international 
broadcasting, with programs going out 
in 25 different languages at a cost of 
more than $8,000,000 per year. The 
proposed foundation would make con- 
tinuation of this war-born propaganda 
activity a permanent part of our Govern- 
ment, with substantial expansion and 
increase in cost. 

In my opinion, this is a bad and ex- 
tremely dangerous proposal. 


Here would be another instance of 


unnecessary Government competition 
with private enterprise, and in a field 
where American private enterprise has 
been notably successful. Imperfect as 
American broadcasting may be, it leads 
the world as a provider of entertainment 
and education, and, as a force for in- 
fluencing popular opinion. Government- 
controlled broadcasting systems in other 
countries have never approached Amer- 
ican commercial broadcasting in popu- 
larity—the United States has more 
broadcasting stations and more privately 
owned radio receivers than the rest of 
the world combined. 

Long before the war American broad- 
casting companies, entirely at their own 
expense and with little prospect for 
financial return, erected and operated 
short-wave stations that sent American 
network programs all over the world. In 
countries where short-wave receivers 
were in general use, these American com- 
mercial programs were far more popu- 
lar than the stodgy propaganda broad- 
casts from Germany, France, England, 
Italy, Spain, and so forth. They did 
more to sell American ideals and the 
American way of life than could any 
number of pontifical presentations of 
“the unvarnished truth,” such as the 
State Department’s much publicized 
broadcasts to the Soviets. 

At the time of Pearl Harbor there 
were 14 licensed international short- 
wave stations operating in the United 
States. All were erected by private cap- 
ital, all were operated by their owners 
at a total cost over the years of many 
millions of dollars. During the war 
Government funds were used in con- 
struction and operation of additional 
short-wave stations, just as Government 
money was used to construct and op- 
erate munition factories, ship yards, and 
soforth. Now that the war is over, these 
stations should be sold to private oper- 
ators in the same manner, and for the 
same reason, that other Government- 
financed properties are passing into pri- 
vate hands. 

There is no more reason for the Gov- 
ernment to own and operate broadcast- 
ing stations than there is for it to pub- 
lish newspapers and magazines. Nor is 
there any reason for the Government, 
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which has neither experience nor skill 
in radio production, to spend millions of 
dollars developing radio programs. 

Fairness and common sense demand 
that the Government pay for and use 
privately owned broadcasting facilities 
for dispatching radio programs, just as 
it uses railroads for dispatching freight, 
telegraph and cable systems for dis- 
patching messages, our newspapers and 
magazines for publishing advertisements 
and releasing news, and so forth. In- 
stead of setting up a system to compete 
with those who pioneered our interna- 
tional short-wave stations, any Govern- 
ment money used for this purpose should 
be spent to support those who blazed the 
trail with their own private funds. Any 
other procedure would be the rankest 
kind of injustice, as well as being a stupid 
refusal to use the world’s finest creative 
talent in the realm of radio. 

No matter what our bureaucrats 
choose to call Government-sponsored in- 
ternational broadcasts of “unvarnished 
truth,” listeners in other lands will have 
just one term for them: “Yankee propa- 
ganda.” Most Americans resent or laugh 
at foreign propaganda that infiltrates 
this country, and are highly skeptical of 
news and radio broadcasts that come 
through the iron curtain of censorship. 
To all other peoples of the world we 
Americans are foreigners; obviously 
Yankee propaganda will only serve to 
arouse resentment and skepticism of all 
things American. 

The one basic idea that the United 
States has to sell to the rest of the world 
is our American system of free enter- 
prise. What could be more futile and 
ridiculous than using a bureaucratic 
broadcasting foundation to tell our 
story? What profit could there be in 
prattling the unvarnished truth” about 
free America when the listener knows 
that the programs he hears are them- 
selves a violation of the basic principles 
of American free enterprise? Why 
should we adopt the very practices that 
we criticize in other governments? 

The most effective method of persua- 
sion is by actual demonstration. There 
could be no better way of demonstrating 
to other peoples the real meaning of 
American free enterprise and freedom 
of speech than by giving them an oppor- 
tunity to hear the tremendous variety 
of radio programs that are aired each 
day over our major networks. In the 
year 1946 American advertisers paid a 
bill or $78,000,000 for the broadcasting 
talent alone that produced these pro- 
grams. What a revelation it would be 
to countless impoverished millions to 
hear commercial announcers vying with 
each other to sell more soap, candy, 
automobiles, radios, watches, cigarettes, 
etc., etc. And what a demonstration of 
democracy in action it would be to have 
people of the world hear two opposing 
American presidential candidates tear 
into each other over the radio, and then 
hear the election results, and learn that 
the loser continued to enjoy life and 
freedom. 

American radio programs, in spite of 
criticism leveled at them by Blue Book 
writers, have the happy faculty of at- 
tracting large audiences. This is true in 
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other countries as well as in the United 
States. If our daily schedules of net- 
work programs were sent out by power- 
Tul short waves, we would soon create 
an incredible amount of good will and 
understanding throughout the world. 
American jazz is popular from the Arctic 
to Timbucktu, and there is plenty of 
that broadcast every day. Serious 
music has its lovers wherever there are 
human beings—they reach for every- 
thing from Bach to Gershwin. Ameri- 
can networks broadcast many hours of 
the world’s finest music every week. 
Music is the only international language 
that needs no translation. Our dra- 
matic programs, variety shows, news 
casts, commentaries, etc., have a fresh- 
ness and freedom found on no other 
radio broadcasting system on earth. 
True enough, some of these programs 
would require translation for a good 
part of our audience, but many could 
go straight, with perhaps explanatory 
announcements in other languages. It 
must not be forgotten that in virtually 
all countries there is a large nucleus of 
English speaking people. 

If we wish to do a really effective job 
of international broadcasting, the way 
to do it is to forget all about bureau- 
cratic foundations and send by short 
wave a selected schedule of network 
programs, modifying them only as pru- 
dent commercial practice dictates. I 
used the words “prudent commercial 
practice” because I believe that the best 
way, as well as the most American way, 
of sending our commercial programs 
overseas is to permit American short- 
wave stations to sell time to advertisers 
just as our domestic stations do. That 
will automatically bring to American in- 
ternational broadcasting the best audi- 
ence-building brains of the country, and 
give to the rest of the world the great 
musical and dramatic talent that has 
made radio so popular in America. Un- 
der the acid spur of commercial results, 
broadcasters will develop new techniques 
of audience building in foreign lands 
that will far transcend the best efforts 
possible for a known Government 
agency. 

Then, if the Government still deems 
it necessary to enter officially the in- 
ternational war of words, it will find an 
enormous and receptive audience wait- 
ing for its programs from privately 
owned stations. It will also have avail- 
able, and should use, the skill developed 
by free enterprise in radio, just as it 
found available and used for munition 
production the industrial skill developed 
by generations of free enterprise in man- 
ufacturing. 

Both for the sake of economy and to 
give the rest of the world a true under- 
standing of America, the State Depart- 
ment should be compelled to cease its 
present international broadcasting ac- 
tivities, and any proposal that the Gov- 
ernment enter the broadcasting business 
should be defeated. The American 
broadcasting industry should be given 
an opportunity to expand in the field of 
commercial international broadcasting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I am taking this time in 
search of information. I recognize the 
value of bringing students in from other 
countries so that they can become famil- 
iar with how we do things in the United 
States, but I am also mindful of the 
fact that we are having much difficulty 
finding schools and rooms for American 
students who wish to secure an educa- 
tion for which we are paying a tre- 
mendous sum. 

It is possible that the president of 
Columbia University has the facilities 
where they can take in a good many 
thousands of students from other coun- 
tries, but the situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent in other colleges and universities. 

About a year ago the State Depart- 
ment had a plan to bring in 10,000 young 
foreigners to study medicine in this 
country. I hope the chairman of the 
subcommittee who handled this legisla- 
tion will answer this question, and pos- 
sibly also my colleague, the gentleman 
from Minnesota. The program of the 
State Department was to bring in 10,000 
medical students from foreign countries 
or students who wanted to study medi- 
cine, to train and educate them in the 
United States, which was, of course, a 
very fine thing. But in talking to one 
of the distinguished doctors out in my 
section of the country I found that this 
doctor, after a thorough investigation, 
had come to the conclusion that we did 
not have enough medical schools and fa- 
cilities in our medical schools to educate 
the few American boys and girls who 
wanted to take up medicine. So that 
my first question is whether or not the 
State Department has the same program 
of bringing in 10,000 young foreign stu- 
dents to train them in medicine in this 
country? 

Mr. JUDD. May I say to my friend 
and colleague from Minnesota that this 
is the first time that I have heard of 
such a figure as he has mentioned. We 
have had—or rather the State Depart- 
ment has had—authority under previous 
legislation to bring in students from 
Latin-American countries—graduate stu- 
dents, not undergraduate students—for 
study in medicine, as well as other fields, 
There are some 6,500 students from Latin 
America studying in the United States 
today. All of them are on their own 
resources or on scholarships, taking care 
of their own expenses, except 377. These 
are exceptional individuals who do not 
have sufficient resources of their own, 
After they qualified by competitive exam- 
ination, the State Department assists 
them in the degree they need. Only 377 
out of 6,500 receive aid under the present 
program. 

It is contemplated, if this bill goes 
through and the same authority is ex- 
tended to the rest of the world, that the 
program for Europe and Asia will be 
about twice as big as for Latin America, 
That will increase the number of stu- 
dents in the United States under this 
program from 377 to perhaps a thousand 
a year in all fields, including medicine, 

I have never heard of any proposal to 
train here 10,000 a year in medicine. 
It would be impossible to carry out, even 
if it were not absurd. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
probably was one of the top secrets of 
the State Department that was not 
passed on to your committee. 

I feel that it is our first duty to take 
care of American boys and girls who 
want to take up medicine and let them 
have an opportunity in our own insti- 
tutions. 

I might say with reference to the fel- 
lowships that have been granted to doc- 
tors who are coming here to be trained in 
our various hospitals and medical clinics 
that the complaint is—and I know it to 
be true—that after these men have spent 
2 and 3 years here studying under the 
fellowship and getting the benefits of our 
American system and American training 
they do not want to return to the coun- 
tries from which they have come. The 
big problem is for the men in charge of 
these medical institutions where these 
men are trained under the fellowships to 
get them to go back to the countries from 
which they come. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not satisfied with 
this bill. It seeks to cover too much ter- 
ritory. Unless the bill is drastically 
amended, it appears to me that the State 
Department is given a blank check to do 
whatever suits the fancy of Mr. Benton 
or some of his associates, who have been 
engaged in sending to foreign countries 
so much propoganda giving an unfavor- 
able picture of what American democracy 
means. The first step in shaping a policy 
to take care of propaganda should be to 
dismiss those in the State Department 
who had deliberately sought to cast re- 
flection on our American system. After 
this has been done, the Congress can for- 
mulate a truly American policy, which 
I will gladly support. I therefore hope 
that this bill will be amended before a 
final vote is taken. To begin with, a lim- 
itation should be placed on the amount 
of money to be allowed to tell peoples of 
the world about the United States and, 
secondly, the bill should be redrafted so 
that the Congress will know what is being 
authorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I 
heard a humorist, some time ago, say 
something like this: “You know, we hu- 
man beings do not have too much to get 
puffed up about, anyhow.” He said in 
the first place we are made wrong. For 
instance, he said, you take the mouth. 
It is in a very unsanitary place, right 
under your nose. The truth of the mat- 
ter is it should be on top of your head 
so that if you were late for work you 
could put a sandwich under your hat 
and eat it on the way. Take your leg, 
for instance; it is made wrong. You 
have your padding back here where you 
don’t need it and here on your shins, 
where you do need it, you don’t have 
any padding at all. 

He said, Take your lap. Lou lose it 
right when you need it most. When you 
stand up you may drop something of 
value and break it since your lap is 
gone.” 

“Take your toe,“ he said, “it is too far 
from your brain. You may get up in the 
night sometime and step on a tack, and 
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what happens?” The toe sends a mes- 
sage to the brain and says, Toe on tack.” 
The brain sends a message back and says, 
“Take toe off tack.” Yet all that time 
you are standing on the tack waiting for 
the messages to go back and forth. He 
said, “You can sit down but one way. 
Why I was in a theater the other night 
and a lady hollered, ‘Sit down in front.’” 
He said, “I tried to and came darn near 
killing myself.” 

The point I make is simply this: You 
can take most anything in the world and 
ridicule it and criticize it. Of course 
you can. Some of you very fine, able 
members of this committee have crit- 
icized this bill and have criticized it, I 
believe, far out of proportion to its actual 
reality. Now, surely, folk—and you are 
a fine bunch of folk—patriotic, intel- 
ligent, sincere American citizens—surely 
we should not carry our suspicions so far 
that we just suspicion everybody. Cer- 
tainly we are against communism. Cer- 
tainly we are against fascism. Certainly 
we are against all subversive elements 
in America. But let us not lose our civil 
liberties in our efforts against these sub- 
versive elements. Let us not abandon 
our civil liberties. Let us not go too far. 
Let us not do un-American things in 
our effort to combat them. Let us not 
suspicion everybody. I have heard sus- 
picion directed at the Supreme Court 
of the United States. I have heard sus- 
picion directed at the President. I have 
heard suspicion directed at the State 
Department. I am afraid that if some 
of you gentlemen are not careful, you 
will start suspicioning yourselves. You 
could carry it so far that you would 
finally be afraid of yourselves; afraid to 
read anything or afraid to hear anything 
lest you be improperly influenced. 

Now, I think we have carried it to an 
absurd degree. I really do. I just be- 
lieve we should. not do that. If there 
ever was a man who lived on the face 
of the earth who would never be a Com- 
munist or a Fascist or anything but an 
American, it is I. Yet I do not have 
that fear that some have, because I do 
not believe it is justified by the facts. 
Certainly I do not have any suspicion 
that a man as patriotic as General Mar- 
shall is, a man who has shown the dis- 
position that he as Secretary of State 
has shown would ever, even carelessly, 
permit communism to be fostered in this 
Department. I believe that some are 
carrying suspicions just a little too far. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was very happy to hear the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Javits] read 
a telegram from the acting president of 
the great University of Columbia because 
some time ago Columbia University tried 
to acquire from the Pacific coast a new 
president. 

I would like to read a telegram from 
Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, president of 
the University of California, on the sub- 
ject of the interchange of students. He 
is one of the outstanding educators of 
this country, a gentleman above any sus- 
Picion or taint of un-Americanism. 
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The telegram from Dr. Sproul reads 

as follows: 
BERKELEY, CALIF., June 10, 1947. 
Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In past years the University of California 
has trained hundreds ot men and women 
from foreign countries and sent them home 
with a better understanding of the United 
States and of democracy to teach or to hold 
other positions of responsibility. It is my 
firm conviction that such interchange of 
students and teachers is a most effective way 
of promoting international understanding. 
May I urge you to see that nothing is done 
to prevent the promotion of such interchange 
by amendment of section of 201 of the Mundt 
bill. 

ROBERT G. SPROUL, 
President, University of Calijornia. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am glad to hear that 
the University of California, along with 
the University of Columbia, and, al- 
though I did not graduate from a very 
big college—just a little fresh-water col- 
lege in the Midwest, Carlton College, in 
the State of my distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
AUGUST H. ANDRESEN]—it is a pleasure to 
receive from my college a telegram urg- 
ing the Congress to retain 201. Itis a 
terribly important part of the program 
to the people out in the Midwest. They 
believe that the extension and develop- 
ment of mutual understanding is the 
basis of peace. 

Mr. MILLER of California. 
the gentleman. 

I wish also to read a telegram from 
Dr. Lynn T. White, president of Mills 
College, in Oakland, Calif., one of the 
foremost women’s colleges in the United 
States—a college established in 1852, that 
has done a great deal to bring about 
better understanding between this coun- 
try and the Orient and this country and 
South America. 

President White wires: 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF., June 10, 1947. 
Congressman GEORGE P. MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Would appreciate your support of Mundt 
bill including information program. Living 
experience provided by international ex- 
change of persons best means of insuring 
mutual esteem, Information program sorely 
needed to overcome existing block in inter- 
national understanding. 

Lynn T. WHITE, 
President, Mills College. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to draw upon 
our own experiences. After the Boxer 
Uprising in 1899 this country refused to 
accept indemnity from China, but we 
provided that the interest on the money 
that would have been paid us should be 
used in the education of Chinese students 
in this country. That program is now 
47 years old. We have brought young 
Chinese to this country and have edu- 
cated them and sent them back to their 
homeland, and they have been the great- 
est bond between China and this coun- 
try. They are responsible for the un- 
derstanding that exists between China 
and this country. 


I thank 
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Again may I call your attention to 
something that has been brought out 
here—but I should like t stress it—we 
are not just directing this program 
toward Russia; there is also the great 
Pacific Basin, the virile part of the world, 
that part of the world that is demanding 
reform. This program is going there— 
going to a part of the world that respects 
us and looks to us for leadership. We 
need the good will it will generate there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Without objection, all pro forma 
amendments will be withdrawn and the 
Clerk will read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INSTITUTIONS 


Sec. 203. The Secretary is authorized to 
provide for assistance to schools, libraries, 
and community centers abroad, founded or 
sponsored by citizens of the United States, or 
serving as demonstration centers for meth- 
ods and practices employed in the United 
States. In assisting any such schools, how- 
ever, the Secretary shall exercise no control 
over their educational policies. 


Mr. HOFFMAN (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I have a mo- 
tion on the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. To what section? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. To section 201, 
page 3. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, section 
201 has been passed. Section 202 has 
been passed. Time has expired on 202. 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has ex- 
pired on section 202. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. MacKinnon] advises 
me that the time was not limited on 
amendments to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time was lim- 
ited on section 202. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. On amendments 
also? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe if the Chairman will check the 
record he will find no mention was made 
to limit time on amendments, but only 
to limiting time on the bill. I observed 
the language very carefully when the re- 
quest was submitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
cannot be right in his observation, for 
the motion was not to limit debate on 
the bill but only to that section which 
had been read. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I mean on the 
section. The motion was only to limit 
time of debate on the section. The 
words “and amendments thereto” were 
not included. 

May we 


I make that point of order. 
have it checked? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
overrule the point of order because the 
motion was made to close all debate 
with reference to any amendments to 
section 202. The question now is on 
section 203, which the Clerk is reading. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The 
will state it. 

Mr. MacKINNON. What will be the 
situation if the Chair is in error in the 
Chair’s recollection according to the 
record? 

The CHAIRMAN. We will have to 
decide that when we come to it. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I thank the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ‘CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May we have a copy 
of that part of the record? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may secure that from the reporters. 

The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hun- 
dred and forty-seven Members are 
present, a quorum, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 19, 
after the word “policies”, insert the follow- 
ing: “And shall in no case furnish assistance 
of any character which is not in keeping 
with the free democratic principles and the 
established foreign policy of the United 
States.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


gentleman 


Chairman, a 


gentleman 


to. j 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
it was desired to offer was to section 201, 
page 3, line 10, to strike out the words 
“and leaders in fields of specialized 
knowledge or skill.” The Chairman 
failed to see or hear me so I did not 
obtain recognition. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of that 
proposed amendment was to prevent the 
State Department from bringing into 
this country agents of Russia or of any 
country that was under its domination or 
of any other country, which might be- 
come an enemy country, who had ex- 
ceptional skill, who might desire, and 
who would under this bill be permitted to 
go into the industrial plants of our coun- 
try and learn our methods and our se- 
crets of production, the things which 
have enabled us in both wars to come 
out as winners, 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Morris] said that we were the victims of 
undue fear. I am wondering just how 
much of truth there is in that. I will 
admit that I am afraid for the future 
of my country and I know other folks 
who are afraid of what the departments 
down here are doing or may do. 

In November last the people did the 
best they could to get a housecleaning 
in the legislative branch and they re- 
lied to a certain extent upon the legis- 
lative branch to help out with a house- 
cleaning in the executive departments. 
Of course, they could not directly do 
anything about the executive depart- 
ments. 

It does seem that the least those who 
were elected to the Eightieth Congress 
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can do; the very least they can do, is to 
keep the faith of those who elected them, 
to refuse to give additional power, blank 
checks for power and blank checks for 
money, to these departments which re- 
fuse to carry out the will of Congress, 
departments which are still New Deal in 
thought and deed. The gentleman may 
not be afraid of any department's action. 
Iam, 

I recall that book written by that ad- 
mitted liar, Carlson. Under Cover, the 
book was titled, which charged some 
ninety-odd Members of the Congress of 
the United States with entertaining 
seditious ideas, charged them with be- 
ing guilty, if you please, of treason. 

Now, I say to you that in my office I 
have letters from the War Department 
which show that the War Department 
purchased and circulated that book. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Not now. 

Mr. MORRIS. Well, the gentleman 
used my name. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If everybody had to 
yield that used my name, calling names 
or something 

Mr. MORRIS, I just wanted to ask a 
question, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Not now. 

Not only that but a gentleman came in 
this morning and suggested that, if the 
chairman of his subcommittee would not 
go through with it, he was asking our 
committee to permit him to offer evi- 
dence—now listen to this—that the War 
Department made possible the publica- 
tion and the circulation of Under Cover. 

Have we reason to be afraid? There 
is not a Member of this House who has 
been here for the last 4 or 5 years who 
does not know from the admissions of 
the State Department, the individuals in 
it, that in that Department over the 
years there have been not one but dozens 
of Communists, and, when Congressmen, 
notably the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
Rees], asked that those fellows be taken 
out of the State Department, they got 
just nowhere with their requests. 

Now, until the executive departments 
down at the other end of the Avenue 
clean house, we should be afraid; I am 
more fearful of the borers from within 
than I am of Russia—we should be afraid 
of what this State Department, or the 
people in it or in other departments— 
will do to this country of ours, because 
no matter what legislation we enact they 
take it and turn it and twist it and 
use it to further some purpose of their 
own. While on the whole, their efforts 
may have been all right, here and there, 
all through, we find the Communist trail, 
the Communist taint. i 

So, let me repeat, that the trouble with 


this thing always—most of this legisla- 


tion, anyway—is that if the legislation is 
good, we know from past experience that 
it will be misinterpreted and maladmin- 
istered, and for that reason I cannot vote 
for legislation of this kind giving the 
State Department a blank check for 
power and money. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I am not so much 
concerned at the moment about the 
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propaganda provisions of this legis- 
lation, which seems to be the chief con- 
cern of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
My chief concern is the immigration fea- 
tures which, in my opinion, cOmpose 
about nine-tenths of the bill. This is a 
bill to bring people into this county. 

I want to direct your attention specifi- 
cally to section 20 on page 3, and para- 
graphs 3, 4, 5, and 6 under title VII, and 
more particularly to title VIII. 

You can well understand that my time 
is not sufficient to read and discuss each 
of these sections, but the bill is short and 
you can read them in a very few minutes, 

It was my pleasure to serve on the 
Immigration and Naturalization Com- 
mitee for 4 years, and I am somewhat 
familiar with the antics of this Adminis- 
tration when it comes to dealing with 
immigration. 

As I read this bill, it practically voids 
our existing immigration laws and au- 
thorizes the Secretary of State to admit 
persons to this country absolutely with- 
out limitation. All quotas are disre- 
garded and the safeguards we have set 
up over the past 150 years becomes mean- 
ingless. 

The debate on Tuesday was confined 
principally to the exchange of students. 
This bill provides for the exchange of 
teachers, instructors, leaders in fields of 
specialized knowledge or skill, and in a 
manner provides for the entry of an adult 
person who can walk or talk from any 
part of Europe and Asia, or any other 
part of the world. When we talk of 
teachers and students, just remember 
that Europe at this time is full of scien- 
tists and specialists, and the camps for 
displaced persons and others are full of 
experts. In short, this measure gives the 
Secretary of State authority to admit 
persons without any limitation as to 
number or length of time they are to stay 
in this country. 

Section 801 of title 8 provides that the 
Secretary can accept reimbursement 
from any cooperating governmental or 
private source in a foreign country, or 
from State or local governmental insti- 
tutions or private sources in the United 
States. Consequently, under this bill any 
racial group, political group, religious 
group, or any organization or society 
whatsoever, can support and bring peo- 
ple of every description to this country 
under this bill without number. As the 
bill is now written, it is possible to bring 
people into this country just as fast as 
transportation facilities will permit. It 
is not beyond the realm of possibility that 
the number may reach one million an- 
nually, regardless of the appropriation or 
allotment to the State Department. 

Now let us look at another feature of 
the program. When and if any person 
admitted under this program is found 
undesirable for any reason he is delivered 
to the Attorney General to be deported 
under the Immigration Act of 1917. This 
change of authority alone gives cause for 
suspicion of the purpose of this act. The 
Attorney General’s office in respect to 
deporting undesirable aliens, remind one 
of a slow-motion picture of the Rock of 
Ages. 

Under the existing conditions in Eu- 
rope it is quite likely that any or all of 
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them may become displaced persons after 
they enter the United States and it will 
be declared that he cannot be returned 
home because the political situation has 
changed in his country. So we have him 
or her as a visiting refugee along with the 
other millions. 

Another fact I want to impress upon 
you is that if one of these visitors marries 
an American citizen during their stay in 
this country they cannot be deported, or 
at least that is the history of the Immi- 
gration Department, because they imme- 
diately became a hardship case. In the 
case of children, they are residents of 
8 country for the remainder of their 

e 


I plead with you to give this bill your 
serious consideration. It is my firm con- 
viction that if it becomes law it will prac- 
tically nullify all of our immigration laws 
and permit the free flow of people into 
this country, a situation that not a single 
Member of the House wants to support. 
And just remember the 2 or 3 years of. 
the OWI. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that in the fur- 

ther consideration of the pending bill 
moderation both in feeling and expres- 
sion shall prevail. It is my conviction 
that the gentleman who has just yielded 
the floor is entirely mistaken as to the 
purposes and the effect of the bill. It is 
not intended, I am sure, to be used for the 
purpose of indiscriminate admittance of 
people to this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that by the time 
this debate has ended the Department of 
State will have realized that the deadest 
thing in this country at this time, at 
least so far as this House is concerned, 
is the philosophy now expounded by the 
Wallace group, and that the Department 
will proceed speedily to bring itself in 
line with public thinking and will never 
again commit the serious blunder of ad- 
mitting into the Department those who 
have heretofore sought to use it as an 
instrument in the hands of the reformer 
to make over the world into some kind of 
Marxist state. 

The opposition to the bill that still 
prevails here in the House is grounded 
upon a lack of confidence in the State 
Department to administer the measure 
in an Americanlike way. 

The Department has brought down 
upon its head more criticism than is well 
for the country’s good. While improve- 
ment has been made in the screening of 
personnel, I, too, share the feeling that 
there are still those within the Depart- 
ment who have no business being there. 
Getting rid of these objectionable people, 
however, is not altogether an easy thing 
to do and we must be patient. 

The memoranda referred to and ex- 
hibited here on the floor this morning 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER], and apparently bearing the sig- 
nature of Mr. Stone, may have been pre- 
pared with innocent intentions, but the 
fact remains that it was used by a group 
of fellow travelers in New York identify- 
ing themselves as some kind of profes- 
sional group to propagandize the Con- 
gress and the country in behalf of the 

adoption of the bill. That, too, was a 
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mistake. That, too, is something that the 
Department should hereafter avoid in- 
dulging in. 

The bill probably is not as good as 
proponents wish. Certainly, it is not as 
bad as the opposition contend. I think 
there are some parts of the bill in addi- 
tion to those already eliminated that the 
committee might well agree should go 
out. This can be done without weaken- 
ing the measure and probably will be 
done. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the 
criticism of Bill Benton has largely 
ceased. I think the committee has the 
feeling that he has been unfairly dealt 
with. Speaking for myself, I would like 
to say that my interest in the bill would 
wane to some extent were I not confident 
that he will continue in charge of this 
informational program. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to take the 
floor because of the lack of time. This 
is an extremely important matter which 
we are debating here, and there has been 
demonstrated on the floor extraordinary 
ability on both sides of the question. 

I do not question the motives of those 
who have spoken on either side of the 
question. I am opposed to this bill be- 
cause I believe it is not at this time in 
the interests of the country. I expect 
to be open to criticism by the intoler- 
ance of those who are fanatically favor- 
able to this bill. 

I want to read a little extract to the 
Members of the House by a man whose 
patriotism I am sure cannot be ques- 
tioned because he was really one of the 
founders of this country. 

I refer to Alexander Hamilton, in the 
Federalist, No. 71. He said: 


The republican principle demands that the 
deliberative sense of the community should 
govern the conduct of those to whom they 
entrust the management of their affairs; 
but it does not require an unqualified com- 
plaisance to every sudden breeze of passion, 
or to every transient impulse which the 
people may receive from the arts of men, 
who flatter their prejudices to betray their 
interests. It is a just observation that the 
people commonly intend the public good. 
This often applies to their very errors. But 
their good sense would despise the adulator 
who should pretend that they always rea- 
son right about the means of promoting it. 
They know from experience that they some- 
times err; and the wonder is that they so 
seldom err as they do, beset, as they con- 
tinually are, by the wiles of parasites and 
sycophants, by the snares of the ambitious, 
the avaricious, the desperate, by the artifices 
of men who possess their confidence more 
than they deserve it, and of those who seek 
to possess rather than to deserve it. When 
occasions present themselves, in which in- 
terests of the people are at variance with 
their inclinations, it is the duty of the per- 
sons whom they have appointed to be the 
guardians of those interests to withstand 
the temporary delusion, in order to give 


them time and opportunity for more cool- 


and sedate reflection. Instances might be 
cited in which a conduct of this kind has 
saved the people from very fatal conse- 
quences of their own mistakes, and has pro- 
cured lasting monuments of their gratitude 
to the men who had courage and magna- 
nimity enough to serve them at the peril of 
their displeasure. 
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So that those of us who who oppose 
some of these measures, do so because 
we feel we are protecting the rights of 
the people against the inflammatory 
passions of the hour, which result from 
propaganda poured in upon them by 
certain departments of Government. 
We must not forget that never before in 
the history of the entire world has there 
been a more powerful propaganda agency 
than is created right here in the United 
States of America, and it works day and 
night. People hear this propaganda. 
Many times they are so excited over it, 
and the various other legislative prob- 
lems that come up, that they do not 
reason it clear through. I believe it is 
the duty of those who see danger in some 
of these bills, as I do in this one, to have 
the courage and the Americanism to 
stand up here and state it, without being 
ridiculed. I do not know just how much 
time I have remaining, but it is utterly 
impossible for me to go very far, so I 
shall not go further at this time because 
I want to discuss another phase of it. 
But I do want to drive home to those 
present here that we who take opposi- 
tion to these bills, the support for which 
is built up by a terrific blanket of propa- 
ganda—it is the duty to analyze these 
bills to the very core, and to stand here 
and vote against them if we believe we 
are right in doing so, in the interest of 
our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I wonder if it is not possible 
at this time, after those who are now on 
their feet have had an opportunity to 
speak, to limit debate on the pro forma 
amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this section close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. MATHEWS. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, I just want to 
be sure that I get my full 5 minutes on 
this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just what is the 
gentleman’s request? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section, and all amendments there- 
to, close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I spoke on this bill 4 or 5 
days ago. It certainly cannot be claimed 
that I am unfriendly to the State De- 
partment, because I have gone down the 
line with them on everything that they 
have asked for this session. I did that 
as I said the other day as in the matter 
of the Greek-Turkish loan for one rea- 
son, because I took General Marshall and 
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the President at their word that it was a 
step. towards stopping communism in 
Europe; but I do reserve the right to ob- 
ject to something like this monstrosity 
which comes along to us here which does 
not conform to its title—the Voice of 
America—to speak out against those pro- 
visions in it that I think are going to be 
inimical to our own country, such as ex- 
changing students, professors and tech- 
nicians. 

Now, I think I have a right to be just 
a little alarmed about this thing and I 
can speak with just a little bit of author- 
ity. Ido not feel as complacent as a lot 
of my friends do here. I spent 2 of my 
4 years in the Army in Military Intel- 
ligence, investigating the Reds and the 
Pinks here in our country. I found that 
the people that they worked with most 
were those in our educational institutions 
and that they usually send their cookie- 
pushers over here from Europe. Know- 
ing what I do of their methods I certainly 
am going to speak out against this thing, 
for it is not a good thing. Let us wait 
3 or 4 years until this crisis that the 
President and General Marshall tell us 
about has settled itself somewhat, has 
died down. If then it appears to be a 
good thing we can consider it in a dif- 
ferent aspect. Let us wait until we see 
how much good faith Russia shows. 

These students under this program 
are not going to come from Russia, they 
are going to come from France, China 
and Belgium and other countries, and 
the ones they will send over here will be 
those bespectacled intellectuals they take 
out of their universities over there. 

I think what has thrown the members 
of this committee off is Gen, Bedell 
Smith. Bedell Smith has come here and 
sold them a bill of goods. He said that 
the Voice of America broadcast was being 
heard by 50,000,000 Russians. I will bet 
you he never got out of the Embassy 
grounds in Moscow. There is no way in 
which he or anybody else can know how 
many short-wave radios there are in 
Russia or how many radios there are in 
Russia or how many people listen to radio 
programs. They do not have any Hooper 
rating system in Soviet-dominated coun- 
tries or Russia. I will bet you further 
that if he ever did get out of the Embassy 
grounds that he was taken around or fol- 
lowed by an agent of the NK VD—a Rus- 
sian agent was right there with him all 
the time. I do not believe that Bedell 
Smith was allowed to go through Russia 
and be accorded any more freedom of 
observation than was accorded to Wen- 
dell Willkie, Eric Johnston, and Mr. 
White and each of them had an NKVD 
agent on his trail all the time. They 
were shown what the NKVD wanted 
them to see, and nothing else. 

My good friend the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morris], was not scared 
when we debated the Greek-Turkish loan, 
He was not scared then about Com- 
munist aggression in the world and he 
is not scared now. He told us then that 
communism was on the wane in Europe, 
but I asked him what has happened in 
Hungary within the last week? You 
know what has happened there. The 
Communists had a gun at the head of the 
Prime Minister there. They were going 
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to shoot his child if he did not abdicate. 
So he abdicated and fled from his coun- 
try and the Communists took over. 

Now, let us not, for God’s sake, come 
in here in our enthusiasm over one as- 
pect of the Voice of America program 
and put ourselves in a position where we 
get a lot of Pinks and Reds foisted off 
onto us under some exchange program. 
Let us wait 3 or 4 years until things have 
had time to settle down, until world 
affairs have straightened out. Then if 
conditions have improved and things are 
different I may be for such a program. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman believe that it would be of any 
benefit to America to send to Russia 
the type of American student who would 
want to go to Russia and stay there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Cer- 
tainly not. 

I said the other day that it was use- 
less to think we could influence people 
in Europe by sending a handful of stu- 
dents over there under the exchange pro- 
gram. I told you the other day that 
during the war we had many ambas- 
sadors of good will. We had two or 
three million ambassadors of good will 
over there, our own GI's. 

I say to you that the people of France, 
the people of Belgium, the people of 
Luxembourg, the people of Germany and 
the Soviet zone in Berlin know our Gl's, 
and they were a good cross-section of 
America. So if anybody on earth can 
tell me what better ambassadors of good 
will we could have, and if they think that 
a handful of two or three hundred stu- 
dents can have greater influence than 
our soldiers, if they think that striped- 
pants cookie-pushers that the State De- 
partment sends over there can do more 
good than 2,000,000 boys, they are crazy. 
I said to you the other day that the Gl's 
made love to their girls, that they broke 
their windows, but the good things they 
did more than offset the bad. So they 
know us as we are—warts and all. 

What influence would 300 or 400 stu- 
dents be? Those people already know 
about this country, how great it is, how 
wealthy it is, its aims and purposes. 
And as far as Bedell Smith is concerned, 
as I said a while ago, I doubt if he ever 
got beyond the grounds of the American 
Embassy; and if he did, he was followed 
by some NKVD agent or was in the care 
of some NKVD agent. You know in all 
these countries over there, France and 
others, with their ministers and officials, 
prefets and sous-prefets—they wine and 
dine our Ambassadors—I have seen all 
of them; I know how they work and what 
they are—and I also know our Ambas- 
sadors rarely ever have the opportunity 
to see and understand the common peo- 
ple of those countries as I did—to send a 
few students over there would be of no 
effect. I know how the Communists 
work, 

Strike this thing out. Let the voice 
of America be heard here, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MATHEWS], 
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Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, un- 
der ordinary circumstances I would be 
entirely in accord with many of the ideas 
that the proponents of this legislation 
want to get across. 

I would like to take a little time to 
talk about Radio Luxemburg. 

During the war the American ground 
forces took over Radio Luxemburg, one 
of the strongest, if not the strongest, 
radio station in Europe, and used it 
most effectively for propaganda and psy- 
chological warfare. It was a magnifi- 
cent job. The whole project was.organ- 
ized, directed, and operated by then colo- 
nel, now general, Clifford R. Powell. 

I am proud of the job which was done 
by him because he isan American. Iam 
prouder because he is a constituent of 
mine. Iam still prouder because he was 
the commanding general of the division 
in which I was an officer when it was 
mustered into the Federal service, and 
because he has been for many years my 
close personal friend. 

General Powell is a great statesman in 
his own right, besides being a great sol- 
dier. If we had had real Americans like 
General Powell operating this Voice of 
America originally, the character of that 
program would not have been such as to 
have caused the criticism which has been 
justly heaped upon it. 

But we are not voting for ideas, under 
ordinary circumstances. We are voting 
for this specific legislation, under ex- 
traordinary conditions. 

In section 203, as amended, you will 
see that the Secretary of State is author- 
ized to provide for assistance to schools, 
libraries, and community centers abroad, 
but nothing that is not in keeping with 
the established foreign policy of the 
United States. In title V, section 501, 
the same idea is carried out in regard to 
the movies and radio. 

What is the established foreign policy 
of the United States? In the first place, 
I will tell you one thing that will be the 
established foreign policy if you pass 
this bill. You will be bringing foreign 
students over here to our own universi- 
ties at $10 a day, or $300 a month, for 
subsistence, when our own GI’s get only 
$65 a month. So you will be establish- 
ing the foreign rate of exchange of per- 
sonnel at the rate of five to one—one 
foreigner equals five good American vet- 
erans. That is one of the things you 
will be establishing as a foreign policy. 
You will not need to sell that one to 
people in foreign countries. They will 
grab it. But you better sell it to Ameri- 
can veterans first. But why bother? 
The American veteran is only the home- 
town boy who saved America. He is no 
exotic and fascinating stranger. 

What about Russian communism? Is 
that our enemy or is it not? If it is 
not, then there is no sense in the March 
12 address of the President or that pop- 
gun legislation we passed called the 
Greek-Turk loan, or the many anti- 
Communist speeches made on the floor 
of this House or the anti-Communist 
legislation which has been passed. Of 
course, it is our enemy. Even the Pres- 
ident admits it is our enemy in every part 
of the world—except in the United 
States, where it is only a bugaboo. 
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What have we done about it and what 
are we going to do about it? 

We gave this enemy $11,000,000,000 in 
lend-lease during the war so it could 
look strong. Still fearing we might be 
criticized for picking on an enemy 
weaker than ourselves, we have given it 
$6,000,000,000 more since that time. 
Still being afraid we might be accused 
of bullying, we have appeased it, and 
have given it about everything it wanted 
to strengthen and spread itself. We 
are still doing it. Only a week ago a 
constituent told me his firm could not 
get steel piping. Yet, he said, two ship- 
loads left this country under the Russian 
flag. We have stood around and wrung 
our hands while this enemy turned 
Europe into the chaos that is there now, 
= which its own filthy philosophy can 

On last Thursday, the day before the 
House began debate on this measure, 
the other body ratified several treaties. 
Iam not criticizing the other body. That 
is its responsibility. But I must point 
these things out to you as being some 
true facts of life so far as our foreign 
policy is concerned. 

In the treaty with Italy you will find 
the following: 

Italy shall pay the Soviet Union repara- 
tions in the amount of $100,000,000 during a 


period of 7 years from the coming into force 
of the present treaty. 


Now, listen to this: Section 2 (a), same 
article, provides that reparations shall be 
made from “a share of the Italian fac- 
tory and tool equipment designed for 
the manufacture of war material.” 

The same thing applies to reparations 
to be given to Yugoslavia, only it is $125,- 
000,000 taken from the same source. 
Now, there is something it will take more 
than a persuasive radio voice or a pic- 
ture with glamorous movie stars to sell 
to the Italian people and to convince 
them what a wonderful nation the 
United States is. 

In the Hungarian treaty there are 
$200,000,000 that are supposed to be paid 
to Soviet Russia and $100,000,000 to be 
equally divided between Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the foreign pol- 
icy that this bill is designed to sell the 
world on, to teach the world about, by 
broadcasting and movies to make them 
love us. How can I vote to sell these 
things abroad when I cannot conscien- 
tiously try to sell them to our own people? 

We are told that this bill is designed to 
sell America to the rest of the world. 
Well, that would be a change, at least. 
Up to date we have been giving it away. 

Mr. Chairman, I want no part in vot- 
ing the taxpayers’ money to support, sell, 
and broadcast a two-headed, double- 
faced, reversible foreign policy of that 
character. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that this 
administration had better decide on 
going in one direction so far as foreign 
policy is concerned; it better pick out 
that direction and it better get started 
in that direction—quick. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, RICH]. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
third day we have heard the Voice of 
America on the floor of this House. We 
have heard many Members speak for 
it and many speak against it. But, they 
were unfortunate enough to bring this 
bill up on this the third day of debate 
on Friday the 13th. Think of it. Fri- 
day, the 13th, is the day that they bring 
up this bill and try to conclude it. It 
would be the unlucky bill. Well, more 
people in this country are skeptical of 
Friday, the 13th, I think, than prob- 
ably any other particular day in the year. 
Then you hear of the black cats going 
across the road, and some people are 
afraid of that. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. Would the gentleman be 
for this bill if it were brought up on 
the 14th? 

Mr. RICH. No; I would not be for 
it, especially at this time. I would not 
be for this bill, and I will tell you why. 
This bill is brought in here in the guise 
of Republican legislation, but it is only 
the continuation of the New Deal, and I 
was against everything that the New 
Deal tried to bring upon this country in 
the way of regimentation and regula- 
tion, and we are finding out now more 
than ever, each and every day, just how 
terribly bad it has been for the Ameri- 
can people, and I want no part init. I 
do not know why our Members have been 
so gullible as to swallow this legislation, 
hook, line, and sinker. I cannot under- 
stand it. I have the highest regard for 
the Republican and Democratic Members 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, but 
I cannot understand what they are try- 
ing to do in furthering this legislation, 
in furthering the thing that the State 
Department has been trying to do with 
this country in foreign governments to 
sell us down the river. They sold us 
down the river in everything they tried 
to do in the last 15 years, and if we do 
not watch out, the first thing we know 
we will have a weak, disrupt, wrecked 
Federal Government in America, and we 
are not going to be able to help anybody, 
any place, anywhere, any time. We 
have wrecked our own Nation in trying 
to do that which the New Deal has been 
recommending that we should do in 
foreign lands, 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
activities of the State Department which 
will be financed by this bill. 

Sovereign states object to outside in- 
terference. The war has not changed 
that age-old principle, which most of our 
career diplomats adhere to. 

Sponsors of this measure say that it 
is only $15,000,000 that is required. That 
will pay interest on a large amount of 
war debt. Once embarked on this pro- 
gram, it will last as long as the national 
debt, and, like all bureaucracies, it 
largely duplicates the work of the regu- 
lar Foreign Service officers and of the 
already established Intelligence Service 
ef the State Department. Sponsors sup- 
port this measure by reference to illus- 
trations where it is already function- 
ing without congressional authority. In 
Yugoslavia they—Munp1t—saw block- 
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long lines of natives waiting to view 
a cultural exhibit and a movie. Under 
dictatorships, no man can enter without 
official approval, which is not freely given 
where opponents of such officials seek to 
enlighten such natives—not in a police 
state anywhere. 

Propaganda is a dangerous weapon. 
This measure affords no practical means 
of safely propagandizing foreigners. 
Language, custom, and mechanics bar 
the effectiveness of this measure. Who 
can be reached by our propaganda? 
How many short-wave radios are there 
in this country? Who would risk our 
propaganda libraries and movies, or read 
a kept“ newspaper in a political state? 

To reach western Russia and eastern 
Europe we have to maintain a radio sta- 
tion in Munich, Germany. How long will 
we be there? The Moscow fiasco requires 
a separate peace which politically wise 
men in the State Department will bring 
about within 12 months. Treaty drafts 
were discussed at London and at Moscow. 
The lines of cleavage have been disclosed 
and points of disagreement as between 
the Allies have been fully explored. 
These points of disagreement will be 
separately negotiated with Austria and 
Germany, notwithstanding military ob- 
jections reported in a recent issue of the 
New York Times. These military men in 
political jobs in Germany and Austria 
want to hold onto them. The American 
people do not want to pay the cost of 
supporting them in their jobs, and at the 
same time pay the cost of supporting 
relief for these peoples. 

Returned travelers from Austria and 
Germany tell me that these peoples want 
to be left alone, to work out their own 
recovery, as they have done for centuries, 
without military interference from with- 
in or without. 

It takes a letter 2 weeks to travel 100 
miles through military channels from 
Vienna to Lintz by way of Sulzburg. Un- 
employed officers must check. No sound 
currency has been established by allied 
military authorities in the year and a 
half of our occupation. The Army does 
not want that job and cannot fill it. Only 
the conquered nations can bring about 
their own recovery from within. This 
bill thwarts and interferes with their re- 
covery efforts. This bill fosters and es- 
tablishes a new controversial instrumen- 
tality with which they have to contend. 

Obviously, the bill stirs up political and 
social controversy in areas first needing 
recovery. Not all peoples want our po- 
litical and social system. Our attempts 
to invade this sovereign privacy will have 
adverse repercussions upon us. Many of 
these peoples think that we want to swing 
our weight around like a sailor on shore 
leave. 

Under our social system, industry seeks 
its own markets and brings to foreigners 
the benefits of our skills and abilities 
when and where foreigners want it. To 
hold out an empty picture as provided in 
this bill thwarts the very objective of the 
measure. 

England and Russia may continue to 
propagandize as this measure provides, 
but neither of them, at the moment, 
seems to be maintaining successfully 
their own houses in order. Many a GI 
and discharged Government worker here 
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would like to get for study $10 a day— 
as this bill provides we shall pay foreign 
students. A good many GI's would work 
without study for $300 a month. 

These foreigners want work and not 
propaganda. A writer in Birmingham, 
England, reports in the New York Times, 
on March 15, 1947: 

With reference to productive efficiency, in 
1936 outputs of coal per man-shift were: 


Hundred- 

weight 

GRINS 5 Se h! 33 
VN Be ey ee ee 40 
TG UP SR, ee Se eee 35 
United States of America 100 
REI ET A nine 23 


And the writer concludes: 


If the miner attended his work with the 
same regularity as in 1939 and exerted the 
same physical effort while at work, the na- 
tional (United Kingdom) output of coal 
would be increased by no less than 50,000,000 
tons per annum. 

Loss of coal exports represents the value of 
our (United Kingdom) imports; steel pro- 
duction is also curtailed; chemical exports 
are affected to the extent of £2,500,000 per 
annum due to shortage of coal supplies. 


Culture and information—my eye. 

Now, the gentleman from Oklahoma a 
few minutes ago said that we should 
stop discussing this bill now and wait 
a year or two until we see how General 
Marshall cleans up the State Depart- 
ment, and then if you bring this bill up 
we might try to have the Voice of Amer- 
ica go to all the countries of the world 
and tell them what America means. I 
agree with that statement. But, under 
the turmoil that exists in the world today, 
gentlemen, I do not believe you can do 
a thing. Then again, you are going to 
ask from thirty to eighty million of good, 
hard, American taxpayers’ money to be 
spent on this propaganda? I would not 
waste my taxpayer’s money in this man- 
ner. It seems to me that if General Mar- 
shall had $1,000,000—not $80,000,000— 
$1,000,000 and employed 8 or 10 good, 
high-calibered men, and let them go out 
and broadcast some things about America 
and do something that would tell the 
foreign nations just what we are trying 
to do, it would not be so bad, but these 
foreign countries think today that all we 
can do is to buy. Buy all countries of 
the world—a poor way to gain friends. 
We ought to be ashamed of ourselves for 
trying to buy our neighbors. It will 
never work. We ought to be ashamed 
of the things we are doing by going out 
and visiting these countries and then 
offering them everything they want in 
gifts—one hundred million, three hun- 
dred million, forty-three hundred mil- 
lion—where will you get this money? 
In the last 10 years we have been going 
to these foreign nations, and every time 
they ask for $50,000,000, $100,000,000 or 
three or four hundred million, we have 
a lot of fellows here in this country that 
say, “Pass out the money.” Uncle Sam 
has lots of it. And they come to us 
for these gifts and get them. We are 
only suckers. 

Mr.BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

XxCII 440 
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Mr. BENDER. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that instead of spending $30,- 
000,000 in this way, that if we want to 
help Europe we should provide them with 


tractors and harvesters and other ma- 


chinery, since we are called upon to feed 
the world, to make them self-sufficient 
and feed themselves? Would not those 
harvesters and tractors be far more of 
value to all of us and to them than some 
books and radio broadcasts? 

Mr, RICH. I tell you that if a man is 
hungry and he gets a loaf of bread, it is 
worth a whole lot more to his system 
than to feed him a lot of hot air. 
Bread will take care of the inward man 
and prevent starvation and gain a friend. 
Words are many times dangerous and 
many times do more harm than good; 
words many times are more dangerous 
than one realizes. So, Mr. Speaker, until 
we get our country settled and happy 
within our own midst, let us not assume 
the responsibility of trying to change 
the manners, customs, traditions, of all 
the nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
We might loose more friends than we 
can make. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ENGLISH-LANGUAGE TEACHING 

Sec. 204. The Secretary is authorized to 
provide for the development and demonstra- 
tion of better methods for teaching the 
English language abroad. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to approach 
this from a little different angle this 
time. There has been much said here 
about the question of education, the 
exchange of students, and the exchange 
of professors. I have had quite a long 
acquaintance with the educational sys- 
tems of this country and the type of boys 
and girls they are turning out. I can 
remember the day when the professors 
who taught government in our great 
colleges specialized in emphasizing the 
beautiful philosophy behind our goy- 
ernment and our system of government. 
They were familiar with it. I want to 
give you an example of the reaction that 
that type of teaching had upon our boys. 

I knew a splendid fellow. He was an 
unusual athlete, very popular, a red- 
blooded fellow. He graduated with 
honors in the natural course of events. 
He entered the employment of a large 
corporation in Canada. He was killed 
in the service. His people were very 
poor. He had been sending what he 
earned down to his poor people. He had 
worked his way through the university. 
As soon as his death was announced, 
his fraternity brothers went up there to 
see if he left anything that they could 
take to his old people down in Pennsyl- 
vania, They searched, and there was 
nothing in his little hall bedroom except 
one priceless document, written in his 
own handwriting, entitled “My Guide.” 
I read it to you: 

To respect my country, my profession and 
myself. To be honest and fair with my fel- 
low men as I expect them to be honest and 
square with me. To be a loyal citizen of the 
United States of America. To speak of it 
with praise and to act always as a trust- 


worthy custodian of its good name. To be a 
man whose name carries weight with it 
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wherever it goes. To remember that success 
lies within myself, in my own brain, my own 
ambition, my own courage and determina- 
tion. To expect difficulties and to force my 
way through them; to turn hard experience 
into capital for future struggles. To steer 
clear of dissipation and guard my health of 
body and peace of mind as a most precious 
stock in trade. Finally, to take a good trip on 
the joys of life, to play the game like a man; 


to fight against nothing so hard as my own 
weakness and to grow in strength a gentle- 
man, & Christian. 


He was not taught by an exchange pro- 
fessor unfamiliar with the fundamentals 
of our Government, he was taught by the 
good old solid rock of Americanism, the 
type of man who is turning out just that 
type of boy. The professor that comes 
in from abroad is not grounded in the 
philosophy of our Government as our 
men here are, reared and taught and 
trained as teachers should be in this 
country. There has been too much loose 
teaching of the subject of government. 
There is one thing that alarms me very 
much about this whole proposal here, 
and that is, in regard to what we are 
going to sell abroad. I was perfectly 
astounded, and I am not criticizing Rep- 
resentative MunpT personally, but I was 
perfectly astounded, as I think every 
Member who was on the floor must have 
been when these terrible exhibits were 
presented here which we were told by 
the chairman of the subcommittee that 
we were going to sell the bad features as 
well as the good features of the United 
States. Iam sure that such a philosophy 
did not come from the chairman of the 
subcommittee; that came from somebody 
in the State Department. Exhibits to 
prove what they intended to do if the bill 
should become law. 

Would it not be a wonderful thing to 
hear somebody bellowing over the radio, 
and we will have no control of it after 
this becomes law, “My comrades abroad: 
I want to tell you about our judicial sys- 
tem in the United States. I want to tell 
you about our courts, where the humblest 
person can get justice. 

“But, of course, even though the 
humblest person can get justice, we also 
have another system. We have a system 
where in certain sections of the country 
if they want to do justice and mercy to a 
man they suspect of having committed 
the crime, they hang him or lynch him. 
We just use a rope. You use a firing 
squad, but we just use a rope and hang 
the man from the limb of a tree.” 

That is the sort of thing that goes out. 
There is the good and there is the bad. 
Then the next night: 

“Fellow comrades of, the world: The 
Voice of America is speaking to you. I 
want to tell you about the wonderful 
purity of our election system. That is 
why we are urging it upon you people 
abroad. That is why we send inspectors 
over there to see that you get a fair deal 
and that there is no bribery, fraud, or 
coercion in your elections. But we have 
another side to the story. We have the 
Pendergast system. We have a system 
which we find out in one of our great 
Western States, especially in the city of 
Kansas City, in Missouri. Anybody who 
wants to listen to us, that is our other 
system. We protect the people who vote, 
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We put the ballots after the people have 
voted in a sealed receptacle of solid steel 
and lock the box. So, if there is any 
irregularity which comes up later, the 
officials can then examine the ballots. 

“But we want to tell you something 
that happened in America. Two thugs, 
after a number of men had been indicted 
for fraud in the elections, thinking that 
the box contained lollipops pried the box 
open and destroyed the evidence so that 
the men could not be convicted.” 

And so the bad and the good Voice of 
America will continue day after day and 
night after night. 

Gentlemen, there is not a system of 
salesmanship in the world that can sell 
the good article by stressing the bad 
features of it. 

The greatest sales manager in the 
United States prior to his retirement was 
William Holler, affectionately known as 
Bill Holler. Do you imagine he or his 
salesmen or dealers stressed the bad 
features of the Chevrolet cars and 
trucks? Look at his record of sales based 
not on the bad qualities of the Chevrolet 
cars, but their good qualities. 

Bill Holler has been responsible for 
Chevrolet leadership in sales in 9 out of 
the last 10 car-production years. 

In peacetime his vast and closely knit 
retail organization sells over $1,500,000,- 
000 worth of merchandise a year. 

In the 12 years of his administration 
he has been head of a sales and service 
organization employing over 90,000 peo- 
ple. 

In these years his sales strategy has 
sold more than 22,000,000 automobiles— 
7,500,000 new cars and trucks and 14,- 
500,000 used vehicles. This is the equiva- 
lent of almost four-fifths of all cars and 
trucks on the road at the present time. 

Ee is credited with selling 50 percent 
of all cars and trucks produced by 
Chevrolet since it first began business in 
1912. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, whether we like it or 
not, psychological programs as a part of 
our foreign and national policy in peace 
and in war are here to stay. If you have 
any doubt on that subject, consult the 
General Staff of the War Department. 
If you have any doubt on that subject, 
ascertain the extent of the operations 
of the Psychological Warfare Branch in 
World War II. 

The man who recognized and identified 
psychological aggression at the San 
Francisco Conference more than any 
other man in the world was Herbert 
Hoover. He sought to have written into 
the Charter some provisions on that sub- 
ject, but he failed to succeed. We have 
a responsibility to roll back not only the 
falsehoods and misleading things about 
this Nation that get abroad in the world, 
but to develop some good will by the in- 
terchange of students, the interchange 
of information, the interchange of books, 
and all that sort of thing. 

I intend to vote for a program. I saw 
its effect in 1945. I came back from over- 
seas the day that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations was marking up the war 
agencies bill. The committee at the time 
was considering the appropriation for the 
Office of War Information. They asked 
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for $35,000,000. I suggested that we give 
it to them, notwithstanding the fact that 
there was much criticism of Elmer Davis, 
who was then director of the OWI. I 
was not too familiar with what was 
being done on the domestic front, but I 
did know what my senses perceived when 
I was abroad and I saw the excellent 
character of work being done and how 
effective it was. 

This proposed cultural and informa- 
tional policy, then, is in the nature of an 
extension of a function that began in 
wartime. 

I share some of the apprehensions of 
a good many Members of the House of 
Representatives as to the type of per- 
sonnel that will be devoted to this work. 
I am confident that General Marshall if 
given the time will take care of that. 
The FBI is investigating every person in 
the State Department right now. If you 
have any doubt about General Marshall, 
let me give you one footnote to history. 
Perhaps I should not disclose it, but yet 
I think it is interesting. 

I recall the day when the Committee 
on Appropriations met in secret session 
with the General Staff in the War De- 
partment, and I remember the day in 
response to a question by our colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. Ew1ne 
THOMASON], that General Marshall, at 
a time when there was so much anxiety 
and concern in the country, said, “If the 
Japanese should elect to take Alaska at 
this particular period, it may be neces- 
sary for us to let them have it. Just now, 
first things must come first.” 

Here is the man upon whom we pinned 
our every hope when the Nation was in 
jeopardy. Is it fair now to come into 
this well and to assail his patriotism and 
make it appear that, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, this great patriot, upon whose 
shoulders we reposed the very welfare 
and perpetuity of this Republic, should 
now have such a change of heart that 
he would sell it down the river? Oh, for 
shame! 

Now, of course, people get into the 
State Department whose loyalty is in 
question. Of course there is some doubt, 
ofttimes, about the nature of the pro- 
gram. I share something of that ap- 
prehension. That is why, at the proper 
time, I propose to offer an amendment. 
I hope and I believe that the committee 
will probably take it, because I have been 
discussing it with them. It proposes the 
creation of a 10-man commission, includ- 
ing the Secretary of State. It will be a 
bipartisan commission. It must be con- 
firmed by the Senate. Let me say to my 
colleagues on this side of the aisle that 
since we have a majority in the Senate, 
if we cannot get good circumspect, com- 
petent people on that commission, it will 
be our fault in a Republican Senate. 
Among those men there must be one who 
has served in World War II. There 
must be one who has had motion pic- 
ture experience. There must be one 
from the newspaper industry. There 
must be one from the radio industry. 
There must be a labor representative. 
There must be three who represent busi- 
ness. It would be a bipartisan commis- 
sion. In the very first section of this 
amendment it provides that they shall 
formulate the policies to be followed and 
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adhered to in connection with the ex- 
change of persons, knowledge, skills, and 
the assignment of specialists to carry out 
all the other provisions of this act. 

I want to vote for this bill, and if we 
have a commission of that kind that will 
formulate the policies that must be ad- 
hered to, then the only responsibility 
that the State Department has is to serve 
as an operating and administering agen- 
cy, and to take the policies that have 
been formulated by the commission ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the United States Senate, and surely 
we should be able to have some confi- 
dence in the capacity of a commission of 
that kind. 

At the proper time I shall offer that 
amendment and I trust it will commend 
itself to your good graces. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee. Mr.. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the second time 
I have risen to address this Congress. 
I have a deep conviction that this Con- 
gress today is discussing a bill which goes 
much further than the question of the 
Voice of America. As this debate pro- 
gresses the provisions of the pending bill 
unfold in their true light. The body of 
the bill is broad and comprehensive. The 
caption of the pending bill certainly 
gives no indication of the many provi- 
sions contained in the body of the pro- 
posed legislation. The Voice of America 
is not represented in the present bill un- 
der consideration since that could be 
done only by the voice of 140,000,000 
American people. I am disturbed that 
we should be called upon to enact into 
law the present legislation in view of the 
critical world situation. 

Now that time has passed we are be- 
ginning to see the operation of the recent 
Greek-Turkey gift. A tricky clause was 
hidden in that legislation which gives 
the State Department together with the 
President the right to freeze materials, 
and to take any materials from the vet- 
erans of this country or from the farmers 
or any other group of the American pop- 
ulation, any material deemed necessary 
for the completion of the Greek-Turkey 
gift. Our people are already beginning 
to suffer from the effects of the heavy 
drain upon the supplies and resources of 
this country. 

What is there in this bill? In the first 
place, it is a blank check. There is no 
limitation upon the amount of money 
that this program could cost. Legisla- 
tion so broad may lead to waste and 
wholesale spending of the taxpayers 
money. It provides for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools across 
the seas, and for the staffing of these 
schools. It provides for the erection of 
installations and for the establishing of 
such institutions and facilities as are 
necessary to carry out the far-flung pro- 
visions of the pending bill. Technicians, 
engineers, and all other necessary per- 
sonnel may visit foreign lands and en- 
gage in the construction of public works 
under the provisions of the pending bill. 
These agents may enter into contracts 
with foreign governments for a period of 
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10 years. These contracts may deal with 
leasing of real property both within and 
without the continental limits of the 
United States. It is difficult to conceive 
of a situation that would grant such un- 
limited power and authority. Possibly 
in the consideration of this measure we 
have overlooked many tricky provisions 
that are contained in the 21-page bill. 
There is a provision to establish and 
maintain in the United States reception 
centers for foreign students and for vis- 
itors. All of these provisions will be paid 
for by American tax dollars. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States does not 
provide entertainment at the expense of 
the taxpayers for the college students in 
our own country. These students, teach- 
ers, trainees, and professors who are au- 
thorized to come to this country are to 
be entertained and their expenses paid 
for by the American taxpayers, The 
pending bill provides that the above stu- 
dents and experts coming into our coun- 
try shall have their transportation ex- 
penses, and not to exceed $10 per diem 
subsistence and other expenses paid. 
This is shocking to the good judgment of 
our people. The $10 per diem is far in 
excess of what we pay our own Govern- 
ment employees in our own country. 

The above provisions are alarming 
when reports indicate that there are al- 
ready as many as 17,000 foreign students 
studying here in America in our colleges 
and universities. Many young men who 
wore the American uniform with honor 
in the defense of this Republic cannot 
enroll in college or university because of 
overcrowded conditions. Experience has 
taught us that before World War II Hit- 
ler sent students and professors into 
other countries and thereby gained in- 
formation and prepared the way for a 
later invasion. Under this bill we throw 
open the gates for thousands to come to 
our shores upon the representation that 
they are students.. This Government has 
voted billions of dollars to prevent the 
spread of communism throughout the 
world and my prediction is we will be 
called upon to vote more money for that 
purpose. I cannot see how we are now 
justified in supporting the pending bill 
which has no limitation upon the num- 
ber, nationality, or section of the world 
from which these students and Com- 
munist agents, slick-tongued, and 
smooth commentators may come to this 
land for no other purpose than to propa- 
gandize and attempt to change the minds 
of American youth. Experience has 
taught us that under our present depor- 
tation laws it is almost impossible to de- 
port individuals when they once come to 
this country. For that reason, I am of 
the opinion that we should move slowly 
and proceed with caution. By this legis- 
lation we are moving out into a broad 
and uncharted sea. This bill covers 
practically every conceivable subject ex- 
cept the Voice of America. 

I could never face the people of my 
congressional district or the people of 
America and explain to the good women 
of this country why I would vote for a 
bill to furnish liquor paid for by Ameri- 
can taxpayers to support and entertain 
delegations and student groups from 
other countries who would be permitted 
to come to America under this bill. Un- 
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der the very provisions of the pending 
bill the Secretary of State is authorized 
to delegate to other officers of the Gov- 
ernment the power and authority to 
maintain and carry out the program un- 
dertaken by this act. The above pro- 
vision means that the Secretary of State 
would have little or no supervision over 
the administration of this program. I 
shall vote against this pending bill for 
the reasons heretofore stated because I 
do not believe that it is in the interest of 
America, If a proper bill providing for 
a clearly defined and regulated American 
radio program should be brought before 
this Congress based upon the spreading 
of the truth about America I should be 
delighted to support the same. I feel 
that many Members of Congress share 
the same view. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 


-an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEEFE: Page 
4, line 23, strike out all of line 23 and all 
of section 204. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield that I may submit a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
conclude in 5 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my request, 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been privileged to hear every word of de- 
bate on this pending bill and I have not 
heretofore taken any time to discuss it, 
Like most of those to whom I am privi- 
leged to speak this afternoon I should 
like to vote for a bill that would carry 
out the spirit and purpose of the Voice of 
America as that voice has been described 
to the people of America by its propon- 
ents. Therefore, along with other Mem- 
bers of Congress I expect to offer a num- 
ber of amendments to this pending bill 
that will attempt as best we can on the 
floor of Congress, to improve this legis- 
lation so that it may at least try to carry 
out the purpose that its authors have 
told the people in America is intended. 

Mr. Chairman, I have offered a simple 
amendment to strike out section 204. 
Section 204 says the Secretary is au- 
thorized to provide for the development 
and demonstration of better methods of 
teaching the English language abroad. 
We have an Office of Education in Amer- 
ica. The Commissioner of Education, 
Mr. Studebaker, and his representatives 
have been abroad trying to develop a 
plan of education. I happen to be 
chairman of the Subcommittee of Appro- 
priations that handles the appropriation 
for the Office of Education. Is there any 
reason in God’s world why in this legis- 
lation we should set up the broad power 
in the office of the Secretary of State to 
develop and demonstrate better methods 
of teaching English abroad? If they had 
in here the development of better meth- 
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ods of teaching and demonstrating Eng- 
lish in America I, perhaps, would be for 
it. But why we are turning that job over 
to the State Department is beyond me. 

The authors of this bill will say: “Oh, 
well, the State Department has the power 
to utilize the services under this bill of 
any other agency of Government.” Well, 
they have that power if they so see fit to 
use it, but so far as I am concerned I 
want any power in the field of education 
to remain with the Office of Education, 
I may say to my distinguished friend, 
not sup- 
port it unless the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois, this amend- 
ment and a number of other amend- 
ments to strike out large and sundry por- 
tions of this bill, are agreed to. I am 
certain that a majority of the member- 
ship of this House will not support this 
bill in its present form. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE, I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Upon assurance that 
the Office of Education has the authority 
to make these English demonstrations 
abroad, we have no objection to striking 
out this section. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would the gentle- 
man from South Dakota object to widen- 
ing this so as to teach English to some of 
these economists down here in the de- 
partments who have come here during 
the last 10 years? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, we should 
confine ourselves as much as possible to 
this bill and discuss it section by section 
and if it is not possible to improve the 
bill, and if we cannot, then we should 
vote to send this bill back to the com- 
mittee, Let us have it rewritten and have 
that committee bring back a bill here 
that will carry out the spirit and pur- 
pose of what we have in mind. That is 
the only fair, decent thing to do and the 
only way we can be fair to the people of 
America. We should discuss this bill 
section by section and let the people of 
America and let the Members of this 
Congress khow what is in the bill. 
There are a lot of people who do not even 
know what is in this bill and will not 
when we get through. If we discuss it 
section by section, perhaps we can write 
a pretty good bill right here on the floor 
of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. BANTA. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANTA., I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question: If the commit- 
tee has had this bill under consideration 
for 2 years, and have been unable to im- 
prove it, how in the name of goodness are 
we going to write it on the floor of the 
House in a matter of 2 or 3 days? We 
will, in all probability, get it more con- 
fused than it now is, if that be possible. 
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Mr. BANTA. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman is right. It appears 
as the debate upon this bill proceeds that 
the large number of men who have spoken 
in opposition to it would have no objec- 
tion to taking a bill which would provide 
for a sane and sensible Voice of America. 
I should not oppose such a bill if someone 
could devise it, but even so, I doubt very 
much if even a gentleman with the elo- 
quence of our distinguished colleague 
from Illinois, Mr. EVERETT DIRKSEN, who 
is one of the most persuasive debaters 
who speaks to this House, could win an 
argument with Soviet Russia in a radio 
broadcasting program of any length 
whatsoever. There are not enough radios 
in Russia to begin with, and, moreover, 
the convictions which he has with respect 
to America and the convictions which 
Soviet Russia has with respect to America 
are so divergent that it would be the 
voices of two nations wasted upon thin 
air, and the money which sponsored 
them would be wasted. We should not 
waste any of our money. Is it not rather 
paradoxical that this Nation has spent 
more than $12,000,000,000 of its money in 
Europe since VJ—day and that now there 
are those who advocate to the American 
people and to this Congress that we must 
hereafter spend $31,000,000 more an- 
nually for the State Department to tell 
them that we have spent that amount of 
money and what we have spent it for? 
Is it not paradoxical that this Congress 
provided $750,000,000 to feed the needy 
people of Greece, and incidentally to help 
sustain an army in Turkey, and then 
consider spending $31,000,000 more or 
some other sum to tell those people to 
whom we are sending that money that it 
is our Government and our money that 
is providing the relief? What kind of 
thing are we undertaking to put over on 
the American people? 

Only yesterday or the day before I 
noted in a local newspaper the results of 
the Gallup poll on the Voice of America. 
The uninitiated and the innocent and 
those who know nothing about the pro- 
visions of this bill believe that this covers 
it. Here is what it says: 

Sentiment found about 50-50 on United 
States broadcasts to Russia. 


Is there anything in this bill that 
would limit broadcasts to Russia? They 
polled the American people, and this is 
the question that was asked: 

Do you think our Government should 
spend money for radio broadcasts to the 
Russian people—giving them an honest pic- 
ture of America and of our Government's 
policies? 


Few people, at first blush, find any 
fault with that if they feel we can spare 
the money, but this bill goes far beyond 
that. It provides for many other 
things. No sponsor of the bill has ever 
explained to my satisfaction what the 
true purposes of it are. They seem to me 
to be anything approved by the Secretary 
of State. 

Under the terms, Congress is being 
asked to give this same State Depart- 
ment, not only authority to broadcast its 
programs, but to grant to the Secretary 
of State the authority to bring persons 
from other countries, including students 
and professors, to the United States, and 
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to send our citizens abroad, without 
limit as to number, all expenses to be 
paid by our Government. 

It authorizes the exchange of litera- 
ture and translations with other coun- 
tries, without limit, and at our expense. 

It authorizes the Secretary of State to 
provide assistance to schools, libraries, 
and community centers abroad, without 
limit, and at our expense. 

It authorizes him to develop and dem- 
onstrate better methods for teaching the 
English language abroad and at our ex- 
pense. 

If any other country should want any 
of our citizens who are trained in scien- 
tific, technical, or professional fields, 
whether or not these persons are em- 
ployed by our own Government, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to assign them for 
duty in the country requesting their serv- 
ices—and at our expense. The only re- 
striction is that they cannot help any 


foreign country train or equip its armed . 


forces. 

The bill goes so far as to permit any 
person assigned to a foreign country to 
accept an office in that country’s gov- 
ernment, to perform official functions, 
and in all respects to become an officer 
of such foreign government—but, again, 
all at the expense of the United States. 

That is not all. The Secretary of 
State is authorized, by the terms of the 
bill, to draw upon all other departments 
and agencies of our Government for per- 
sonnel, technicians, and others, and to 
use the services and facilities of any 
other Government agency to carry out 
this super good-will program. With the 
agency’s consent, these people can be sent 
abroad, or used as escorts for groups of 
persons from other countries to be 
brought here to travel throughout the 
United States. Our Government will pay 
all traveling expenses of the foreign vis- 
itors, plus the salaries and the expenses 
of the escorts. 

What a haven this bill would provide 
for all the Government employees forced 
out as we abandon the New Deal and 
wartime bureaus. 

The bill even authorizes the Secretary 
of State “to provide for and pay the ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings or con- 
ventions of societies and associations 
concerned with furthering the purposes 
of this act.” There is no limit as to the 
number of persons who might attend, no 
limit on the number of conventions, and 
they may be held any place in the world. 
There are a great many societies in this 
country, and not all of them wholly 
friendly to democratic processes, who 
not only would happily accept this op- 
portunity to meet at Government ex- 
pense, but who would put pressure on the 
Department to finance their conventions 
in foreign countries. 

And even this is not all. The bill gives 
the Secretary and all personnel who are 
to be engaged in this strange pursuit of 
selling America to the world, the author- 
ity to furnish “official entertainment 
necessary for the purposes of the act.” 

I wonder how many American people 
have any idea of what this bill the State 
Department is asking actually provides. 
The press refers to it as the Voice of 
America program. A Nation-wide poll 
conducted by the American Institute of 
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Public Opinion asked the people this 
question: “Do you think our Government 
should spend money for radio broadcasts 
to the Russian people, giving them an 
honest picture of America and of our 
Government’s policies?” I wonder if Mr. 
George Gallup, who conducted the poll, 
or any of his associates, ever read this 
so-called Voice of America bill. 

Only 1 page and 3 lines of the 21- 
page bill deal with the broadcasting of 
radio programs to other countries. 
There are 20 pages of provisions, such 
as I have mentioned, yet its sponsors 
refer to it as authorizing the Voice of 
America. 

It is far more than that. One Con- 
gressman remarked in debate on the 
House floor, This bill is the largest, most 
far-reaching blank check for power and 
money that has ever been before this 
House.” 

I cannot approve the spending of un- 
limited amounts for a program as broad, 
as vague, and impractical as the one sug- 
gested by the State Department. 

They ask that we pay for people from 
other countries to travel in the United 
States. These sightseeing jaunts around 
our scenic country at the Government’s 
expense might be very pleasant, but I 
think you agree that this pleasure hardly 
is justified at the expense of our already 
overburdened taxpayers. 

And we are to pay for official enter- 
tainment—another very elastic phrase. 
Does it mean we pay for champagne—or 
vodka if the representatives of the pro- 
gram ever get inside Russia? Or if they 
visited the Missouri Ozarks, maybe the 
official entertainment would include 
sampling some of our corn liquor. In 
view of the stories that come back from 
international meetings and diplomatic 
functions, we would be naive to expect 
that the unlimited funds requested for 
official entertainment are not intended 
to provide an ample supply of spirits. 

Just how much this whole idealistic 
scheme eventually would cost the Gov- 
ernment is not mentioned in the bill. 
But the bill merely authorizes appro- 
priations to carry out its purposes. If 
the $31,000,000 estimated to be required 
annually proves to be inadequate, then 
you can rest assured Congress will be ex- 
pected to agree to the spending of untold 
millions more. 

Since VJ-day, the United States has 
spent more than $12,000,000,000 for re- 
lief in Europe alone. Is there any logic 
in a policy that says we will give the 
needy countries of the world the food, 
clothes, and equipment that they need 
so desperately, and then spend millions 
more to tell them who provided the re- 
lief? Must we pay the salaries of count- 
less administrators of our $750,000,000 
program of aid to Greece and Turkey, 
and then spend millions more to inform 
the people of those countries what those 
administrators are doing and whom they 
represent? 

We are the only country in the world 
that is giving away anything. If these 
gifts do not sound a louder Voice of 
America than endless radio broadcasts, 
then we would better spend the extra 
money properly training the personnel 
of the Foreign Service and the adminis- 
trators of our relief programs. 
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America needs no selling program. 
Millions would like to enter our country 
now if our immigration laws did not keep 
them out, It is known all over the world 
as the land of freedom and opportunity. 

I feel, as I know other Americans do, 
deep injustice, if the very countries to 
which we are handing money and food 
and clothing are being flooded with in- 
formation that attempts to discredit our 
country. But opening our own flood- 
gates of propaganda will not stop this. 
No sensible citizen in this country today 
believes that we can engage to our ad- 
vantage in a short-wave debate with 
Russia, or that anything we say over the 
radio will have any effect on the Russian 
program of aggression: 

In fact there is no proof that the Voice 
of America broadcasts reach any signifi- 
cant number of listeners in Europe. 
Eighteen countries send radio broadcasts 
our way, with a total of about 37 program 
hours daily. Yet how many of these 
programs have you heard? If they have 
any effect on the opinions of the average 
American, I have yet to discover it. 
There is far less chance that our pro- 
grams are heard by a worth-while num- 
ber of people in foreign countries. 

By their votes in the last election, the 
American people indicated they want to 
curb our Nation’s reckless spending, and 
to limit the power of bureaucracy. They 
said then that they are not in favor of 
blank checks and unlimited power to any 
department of government. 

I hope the true voice of America will 
be heard again, and in the Congress, be- 
fore this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, an influential member 
of this body remarked to me just a 
moment ago, “Don’t you think we are 
losing ground today? Don't you see that 
the committee is willing and ready to 
accept every amendment that is offered? 
They are willing to take anything that 
is offered. Any amendment that comes 
along, like the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, will be accepted. 
So will Mr. DirKsEN’s amendment. They 
will accept every amendment, just so they 
can pass the old Bloom bill, renamed the 
Mundt bill.” They did not fare so well 
2 years ago with the Republican side. 

Mr. VORYS. The bill passed by a two- 
thirds majority. 

Mr. BENDER. Today the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] referred to 
General Marshall in glowing terms, and 
I share his views of General Marshall. 
However, General Marshall is not infalli- 
ble. General Marshall has made some 
mistakes, some very glaring mistakes. 
Any man in his position would make 
mistakes. He is not before us. He is not 
part of this bill. 

Another gentleman’s name was 
brought into the discussion, Herbert 
Hoover. I have observed in recent 
months that Herbert Hoover is in good 
standing again, even among Democratic 
Members of this House. Lauding Her- 
bert Hoover was not so popular 3, 4, 6, or 
8 years ago, but now they are paying 
great and glowing tributestohim. How- 
ever, Herbert Hoover has not said any- 
thing about this bill. As a matter of 
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fact, I think he is most apprehensive 
about the whole business, if the truth 
were to be known. 

The gentleman who just preceded me 
referred to $12,000,000,000 having been 
spent in Europe since VJ-day. I am 
appealing to your common sense. If 
$12,000,000,000 would not change Eu- 
rope’s attitude what in the world will 
$31,000,000 do? As a Republican I was 
elected on an economy program, and 
as a member of the Committee on Public 
Works I know that our committee has 
frowned on all public works because of 
economy. 

As I see it, all we are doing with this 
$31,000,000 is throwing it down a rat hole. 
No good will come from it. Sure, some 
boondoggling in Europe will be carried 
on. Of course, we will have radio broad- 
casts and publications, but who will read 
them and who will listen to them? If 
$12,000,000,000 spent in Europe since VJ- 
day will not change the hearts of these 
people as far as the United States of 
America is concerned, what will $31,000,- 
000 do? As the gentleman from Okla- 
homa pointed out, 3,000,000 men went 
overseas, and billions of dollars were 
spent—$400,000,000,000—to sell America, 
to sell the heart of America. If that has 
not sold America, what great miracles 
will be wrought with this $31,000,000 
boondoggle? 

The world will think well of us or ill 
of us, depending entirely upon one 
thing—what we do. Perhaps sometimes 
we should remember the Scripture By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

By our actions we will be known—by 
what we do, not by what we say; not by 
what some radio commentator or jazz 
band or comedian or entertainer or some 
State Department bureaucrat may say. 
Not what we say, but what we do—this is 
what will gain us friendship. 

Throughout modern history, tides of 
immigration have brought new life, new 
skills, and new people to build our Nation 
into its present greatness. For more 
than a hundred years liberty-loving peo- 
ples everywhere in the world have looked 
to the United States. More than this, 
whenever distress has occurred and dis- 
asters have occurred anywhere in the 
world, the record of the United States 
for generous aid has been without paral- 
lel. The plain people everywhere in the 
world have confidence in the American 
form of government, and expect us now 
in the present world crisis to behave in 
a democratic manner. 

What we need is not a State Depart- 
ment broadcast program but a basic 
change in our whole foreign policy from 
one of military aggrandizement and mil- 
itary alliances and maintenance of enor- 
mous military forces, We need, Mr. 
Chairman, to retrace the steps which the 
Truman administration has taken us on 
the road to war. We need to come be- 
fore the United Nations and present to 
them the problems confronting us in the 
building of peace. We need to advise 
with and work with all other nations in 
the world through the organization 
which can be the organized conscience of 
mankind; namely, the United Nations. 
And in that great forum, we need to give 
leadership. It is not pretty to hear Gen- 
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eral Marshall or President Truman talk 
and talk and talk about peace, and then 
send our bombers and our warships all 
over the world, or to hear them talk of 
peace and in the same breath demand 
universal military training and a thou- 
sand and one other wasteful military 
projects. 

What we should do is come before the 
United Nations day after day after day 
with constructive, positive, affirmative 
proposals to assist in the reconstruction 
of the broken economies of the world and 
with proposals to maintain genuine dem- 
ocratic governments throughout the 
world, 

The world hears us when we speak be- 
fore the United Nations. The world 
hears us and sees what we do. Thirty 
millions of dollars wasted on poppycock 
will never hide the constant threats of 
war which pour from our present admin- 
istration, nor will $30,000,000 in jazz rec- 
ords hide the fact that military adven- 
ture and military alliances are the basic 
theme of the present administration’s 
foreign policy. 

The substance of our foreign policy is 
what we need to change, Mr.- Chairman. 
By our deeds we shall be known. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the 
$30,000,000 requested by the Voice of 
America is made in a spirit of fear. 
Some bright young man in the State De- 
partment bureaucracy believes that radio 
records and speeches can hide the sub- 
stance of our present military foreign 
policy. Such a hope is sheer folly. 
Abraham Lincoln once said: 

You can fool all of the people some of the 
time and some of the people all of the time, 
but you cannot fool all of the people all of 
the time. 


Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, our State De- 
partment should ponder those words. 
Thirty millions of dollars, three hundred 
millions of dollars, three billions of dol- 
lars spent on popaganda will not hide 
the fact from the people of America or 
from the people of the world that the 
present administration has launched this 
Nation on the path of war and on the 
path of unilateral military alliances with 
corrupt and reactionary governments 
everywhere on the globe. 

This is the substance of the Truman 
foreign policy. 

The blunt fact is, Mr. Chairman, that 
if we appropriate this $30,000,000, we will 
have become an accessory to the foreign 
policy of the Truman administration 
which the people of this country are go- 
ing to turn out of office in 1948. If we 
vote for this $30,000,000, we will be voting 
for an endless number of similar projects 
all of which will be a complete waste of 
the taxpayers’ money. The Congress of 
the United States as an equal branch of 
the United States Government has the 
power and responsibility to say No“ 
when the evidence is overwhelmingly 
against proposals of the executive de- 
partment. This demand for $30,000,000 
exhibits once again the utter disregard 
for the interests of the American tax- 
payer which the administration daily ex- 
hibits. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BrEHM moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, the mo- 
tion speaks for itself. Let us decide 
whether we are going to take this or 
leave it. Let us not waste any more 
time on it. Let us make up our minds 
on it now. If this committee in two 
years time could not decide whether they 
had a good bill or not and are now ac- 
cepting almost every amendment that 
is offered to it, then I question what pos- 
sible chance there is for us to decide here 
on the floor of the House such an im- 
portant issue. Let us send this bill back 
to the Foreign Affairs Committee. I be- 
lieve the committee can write a bill now 
that they know the views of Congress, 
but surely this bill, as presented, is a 
monstrosity. I sincerely trust that we 
may be able to amend it so that I can 
support it, but in my opinion the com- 
mittee should have done this before re- 
porting it to the floor of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to 
say. 5 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the motion, 

I sħall take no more time in asking 
you to reject the motion than was taken 
in asking you to accept it. 

This is the third time that this sort of 
dilatory tactic has been engaged in. The 
committee has demonstrated by our ac- 
tions our determination to do what we 
said at the beginning of the debate and 
to work with you to make this bill as 
effəctive as possible. This is not per- 
fect legislation; no legislation really ever 
gets that good. We have worked on it & 
long time and any suggestions that you 
can make will gladly be considered in 
the light of our extensive study of the 
problems with which this legislation 
deals. 

Some amendments have been rejected 
and some have been accepted. Many 
have been discussed with the subcom- 
mittee in advance. That is the construc- 
tive, American, congressional procedure. 
Neither our committee nor the Congress 
is infallible but our joint efforts usually 
produce legislation which is practical and 
sound. 

It is a strange behavior, however, to 
try to condemn a committee of the House 
because it is willing to consult with the 
membership of Congress in trying to do 
the best possible job in meeting a spe- 
cific problem. It is even stranger be- 
havior when such criticism comes from 
those who even more violently criticize 
committees which try to ram their legis- 
lation on through the House without 
amendments of any kind. 

I do agree with the gentleman from 
Ohio, however. Let us discontinue talk- 
ing about vague issues. Let us meet the 
problems by reading the bill section by 
section so we can move forward to the 
completion of this bill. 

I ask you, please, to reject the pref- 
erential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BREHM]. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BREHM) there 
were—ayes, 55, noes, 95. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we could not facilitate the pro- 
cedure for all of us and not incon- 
venience anyone if I were to obtain 
unanimous consent to consider title III 
as read and that it and all other sections 
be open for amendment. Then, Mem- 
bers can offer amendments to specific 
sections, and each Member could talk 
on his own amendment and not run into 
the danger of any Member being pre- 
vented from speaking on any amend- 
ment that he wishes to speak on. I be- 
lieve that would be a fair procedure. 

I make that as a unanimous consent 
request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. I think this bill ought to 
be read word by word. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Trrtz III—AssIGNMENT OF SPECIALISTS 

PERSONS TO BE ASSIGNED 

Sec. 301. The Secretary is authorized, 
when the government of another country is 
desirous of obtaining the services of a per- 
son having special scientific or other techni- 
cal or professional qualifications, from time 
to time to assign or authorze the assignment 
for service, to or in cooperation with such 
government, any person in the employ or 
service of the Government of the United 
States who has such qualifications, with the 
approval of the Government agency in which 
such person is employed or serving. Nothing 
in this act, however, shall authorize the as- 
signment of officers or enlisted men of the 
United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
for service relating to the organizations, 
training, operation, development, or combat 
equipment of the armed forces of a foreign 
government, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 5, line 15, strike out the words “or 
Marine Corps” and insert Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we cannot agree on a limitation 
of the debate? I see two Members 
standing. Iask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I mod- 
ify my request and ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


was 
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Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall probably not take 5 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, to put it mildly, I am 
of the opinion, with many Members, that 
this bill needs considerable overhauling. 
I have heard a lot of Members express 
themselves as to what was wrong with 
the bill, that this was wrong with it, 
that that was wrong with it, and sug- 
gesting amendments they thought might 
well be adopted. It reminds me of an 
experience I had as a boy on the farm. 
We had a neighbor who thought he was 
a great horse trader. One day he went 
out with a horse and brought back the 
most decrepit, sad-looking animal you 
ever saw, whereupon all the neighbors 
gathered around to advise him what 
should be done to make a horse out of 
this newly acquired creature. One said 
he should do this, someone else said, no, 
he should do that. Finally, an old fellow 
came along who really understood horses. 
They asked his opinion. He said: “My 
friend, there is only one thing that horse 
needs, and that is a darned good burial.” 

I would not go that far about this bill 
but I think recommital would help the 
situation a great deal. This bill to my 
mind violates many principles which I 
thought had been firmly established in 
the American thinking. First, is it not 
rather violative of our policy of econ- 
omy in Government spending? When 
the depression was on and we did not 
know quite what to do to solve it we ran 
hither and yon and we spent money first 
on one patent medicine and then on an- 
other. We have now abandoned that pol- 
icy, I trust, and have returned to sound 
principles of economy and government, 
I am glad to note that the Appropriations 
Committee of this House is doing its full 
duty, Is doing a great service to the coun- 
try, in scrutinizing every request for 
every dollar that is appropriated for do- 
mestic purposes. We have trimmed 
down everything including Agriculture, 
in which I have a great and peculiar in- 
terest. We make some savings there and 
yet when any untried scheme that has 
to do with our foreign relations is brought 
in here, in the name of unity we think 
we are called upon to furnish whatever 
money they need, and we have poured 
millions of dollars down the rat holes of 
Europe and Asia. I think the people 
are getting a little restive, and look to 
the Republican Party to do its full duty 
in this matter. Of course, unity is a 
good thing. Unity is a great thing in 
support of any policy if that policy hap- 
pens to be right. But there is all this 
propaganda for unity. Does that ex- 
cuse our party, does it excuse your party 
from exercising sound judgment in de- 
termining whether a policy is or is not 
right? 

The next thing the bill does is to vio- 
late our well-established principle and 
views in regard to education. I have al- 
Ways opposed any Federal Government 
aid to schools and I have done that be- 
cause I do not want under any circum- 
stances the Federal Government domi- 
nating the schools of our country. Yet 
what do you do in this bill? I will call 
your attention to a few things. 

On page 3 the Secretary may provide 
orientation courses and other appropri- 
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ate services, and so forth. You will find 
on going through the bill that so far as 
the exchange of these professors is con- 
cerned what we teach them and what 
they teach us will not be dominated by 
the superintendent of your schools, not 
by your school board, but by the Secre- 
tary of State, who, by any test, is not 
required to be an expert on education. 

Mr. MUNDT.* Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I cannot yield 
right now. I make the statement that 
this proposal flies in the face of our 
well-established educational policy and 
I stand on that. 

It also violates our well-established 
immigration policy. Some years ago we 
thought it was in the interest of our 
Nation to establish a quota system, and 
we did that. We have tried to live up 
to it. We have screened carefully in- 
dividuals who come to this Nation. I 
think the statement made by the gentle- 
man from West Virgina [Mr. ELLIS] is 
entirely correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BRADLEY: Page 
5, lines 15 and 16, strike out line 15 and line 
16 up to and including the word corps“ and 
substitute therefor the words “of such per- 
sonnel.” 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my purpose today, as the gentleman from 
South Dakota has suggested, merely to 
pick out some of those parts of this bill 
with which I find myself in disagreement 
and to bring them to your attention. 
You will note that this section 301 is a 
very broad section. It provides for the 
detailing of personnel having special 
scientific or technical or professional 
. qualifications. In that part where I 
have suggested the amendment it is 
stated, Nothing in this act, however. 
shall authorize the assignment of offi- 
cers or enlisted men of the United States 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard for service relating to the organ- 
ization, training, operation, develop- 
ment, or combat equipment of the armed 
forces of a foreign government.” 

I realize that the personnel of the 
military forces in uniform is in a special 
category; yet it seems to me that this 
particular provision is merely a subter- 
fuge as far as we are concerned. You 
are providing for specialists to go abroad. 
Those specialists may be Reserve officers 
of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, or any 
other military branch of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Chairman, I may say that 
we have plenty of Reserve officers who 
are just as good as the Regulars along 
these lines. Are we going to turn around 
and embark upon the project of helping 
various nations of the world organize 
and increase their defense equipment, 
or equipment for aggression, whatever 
you want to callit? Are we going to do 
like we did recently when we took a con- 
siderable number of Reserve aviators of 
the Army and put them on inactive duty 
and then sent them over to fight the 
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Japs in China? It is exactly the same 
thing. I bring this to your attention 
because we have certain military mis- 
sions to do just the things which might 
be done under the present language of 
this bill. I understand a bill is going to 
be brought in for more military missions. 
I think we should clarify this language. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me see if I under- 
stand the amendment. We retain the 
limitation but add language which is 
broad enough so that it includes the Re- 
serve officers, or something of that type; 
is that the point? 

Mr. BRADLEY. That is my specific 
point, However, there are many people 
who are civilians. Are we going to send 
our civilians abroad under governmental 
authority and at governmental expense, 
we will say, for the purpose of instructing 
foreign nations in matters of defense or 
offense, or are we going to leave that to 
our military or naval missions which 
have been duly authorized by Congress? 

Mr. MUNDT. We most definitely are 
not under this bill. As the gentleman 
knows, before another committee of the 
House there is legislation on that point. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Exactly, 

Mr. .MUNDT. That is, specifically, 
why we barit here. Does the gentleman 
feel that his language will make that a 
stronger barrier? 

Mr. BRADLEY. By all means. Ithank 
the gentleman from South Dakota for 
his comments, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not intend to inflict myself on the com- 
mittee for the full length of time. Had 
it not been for a statement made here on 
the fioor this afternoon that with many 
Members of the House fear had reached 
the stage of absurdity, I would not take 
the floor now. I think it was the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, for whom I have 
a very high regard, who suggested that 
perhaps many of us are unduly appre- 
hensive about the effect of this bill. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that today the newspapers of this coun- 
try are carrying the news that the Com- 
munists are offering $100,000 to have the 
trial of Mr. Eisler delayed until next 
October. That is No. 1. 

Not long ago the President of the 
United States suggested that the infil- 
tration of Communists in the depart- 
ments of the Government was so serious 
that he thought $50,000,000 would be 
required to eradicate them from our 
Government. That is No. 2. 

For the benefit of the many new Mem- 
bers on the floor, let me again repeat that 
while we were at war with Germany and 
Japan, we had people inside the depart- 
ments of the Government here in Wash- 
ington who were dangerous enough to 
enter into a conspiracy, those within 
with those from without, to steal some 
of the most important war, highly con- 
fidential, and top secret files affecting 
our national security out of the State 
Department, naval intelligence, and two 
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or three other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Where were they found? Two 
hundred and fifty miles away from 
Washington, in a pro-Communist mag- 
azine office in the city of New York. Let 
us beware and be careful what we do. 
There are some reasons why we should 
have fear of the further infiltration in 
our Government by people coming to our 
shores who seek to destroy this Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, they were not ade- 
quately punished either. 

Mr. DONDERO. No. They were ar- 
rested by the FBI. We have great con- 
fidence in the ability of the FBI to round 
up these peope. They do not move 
against criminals until they have the 
evidence against them. After they were 
arrested, it is disappointing to know that 
the FBI in this case functioned only 
334% percent efficiently, because only 
two of them, who pleaded guilty and 
paid nominal fines suffered any punish- 
ment. The other four were dismissed 
without a trial. No criticism should at- 
tach to the FBI. Other influences, I be- 


Jieve, were brought to bear in these cases. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to say 
at this point that I agree with the gen- 
tleman that this is a matter of great 
importance that we are presenty con- 
sidering. As suggested earlier in the 
debate, this is the third day it has been 
before the House for consideration. It 
is obvious to everyone that there are dif- 
ferences of opinion between individual 
Republicans and between individual 
Democrats as to what ought to be done. 

The fact yet remains that the measure 
was reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs without adverse voice, as 
I understand. It has been brought here 
for consideration. My view is that we 
should proceed with that consideration 
as we have been doing, considering each 
section or each title as we come to it. I 
certainly am not going to challenge the 
integrity or the sincerity of any Member 
who expresses his views in respect to this 
legislation. To my mind, each Member 
is being conscientious in what he says 
about it. However, I certainly am not 
going to admit the impotence of the 
House of Representatives, sitting in the 
Committee of the Whole, to consider a 
matter of this sort, as we consider many 
other matters of great importance. As 
we proceed amendments may be offered, 
debated, and voted upon. Then I sup- 
pose a motion to recomit will be offered, 
and then, if that motion is not adopted, 
a vote on final passage will be had. I 


‘trust that we can proceed with reason- 


able expedition. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think if I had not 
gone to Europe 2 years ago and come in 
personal contact with the people of the 
Old World I might feel very much differ- 
ent toward this bill. But let me say again 
as I said the other day, you do not have 
to spend any money to sell the United 
States to the people of Europe, because 
in every country except one, and I re- 
peat it, we were asked to do something 
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that they might come to the United 
States. They have heard about us, they 
know about our Government of freedom 
and justice. They do not have it over 
there. 

Do you think the people of Russia are 
going to hear this broadcast, the Voice of 
America? Do not deceive ourselves. 
Over there the Government owns every- 
thing. The people can hear what the 
Government wants them to hear, and 
nothing more. They can read only what 
the Government wants them to read, and 
nothing more. They can see only what 
the Government wants them to see, and 
nothing more. When it comes to using 
the power of the Government they will 
print in a Russian newspaper only that 
which is critical of the United States, 
such as strikes and unemployment, and 
nothing else. They will show nothing in 
their theaters except films which show 
the United States at a disadvantage, like 
the Grapes of Wrath. Do you think they 
are going to accept a program such as 
this bill carries and let their people know 
about it? Even if they did, I understand 
there are only some 50,000 radio sets in 
all of Russia, in a population of more 
than 200,000,000 people. 

I do not think you can amend this bill 
good enough so I can vote for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Valifor- 
nia [Mr. BRADLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BRADLEY) there 
were—ayes 87, noes 24. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

STATUS AND ALLOWANCES 

Sec. 302. Any person, while assigned for 
service to or in cooperation with another 
government under the authority of this act, 
shall be considered, for the purpose of pre- 
serving his rights, allowances, and privileges 
as such, an officer or employee of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and of the 
Government agency from which aszigned and 
he shall continue to receive compensation 
from that agency. He may also receive, un- 
der such regulations as the President may 
prescribe, representation allowances similar 
to those allowed under section 901 (3) of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
999). The authorization of such allowances 
and other benefits and the payment thereof 
out of any appropriations available therefor 
shall be considered as meeting all the require- 
ments of section 1765 of the Revised Statutes. 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, when 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California was voted on, I 
had on the Clerk’s desk an amendment 
to strike out the last three or four lines 
of that paragraph. Was that amend- 
ment out of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. In answer to 
the inquiry of the gentleman, the Chair 
will state that the Chair has no infor- 
mation as to amendments on the Clerk’s 
desk or what they contain. That infor- 
mation is brought to the attention of 
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the House and the Chair when a Member 
sends up the amendment, rises and ad- 
dresses the Chair stating that he offers 
an amendment. The gentleman from 
Michigan did not do that or at least the 
Chair did not hear him. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
point is the Chair neither saw nor heard 
me, but I was on my feet seeking recog- 
nition when the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpr] said that the time 
had been fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair assumes 
that that is true. 

The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. REES]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REEs: On page 
6, line 3, after the word “agency”, strike out 
the remainder of section 302. 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, section 302 
reads as follows: 

Any person, while assigned for service to 
or in cooperation with another government 
under the authority of this act, shall be con- 
sidered, for the purpose of preserving his 
rights, allowances, and privileges as such, an 
officer or employee of the Government of the 
United States and of the Government agency 
from which assigned and he shall continue to 
receive compensation from that agency. He 
may also receive, under such regulations as 
the President may prescribe, representation 
allowances similar to those allowed under 
section 901 (3) of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 (60 Stat. 999). 


In other words, any person who is as- 
signed for service may also have repre- 
sentation allowances similar to the allow- 
ances that have been allowed our repre- 
sentatives abroad. 

About 2 weeks ago the House approved 
of a half million dollars for so-called rep- 
resentation allowances. I think it was 
generally understood on the floor of the 
House, and brought out in the hearings, 
that that fund or at least 75 percent of it 
goes for entertainment and to buy liquor 
and things of that kind, which are un- 
necessary and uncalled for. 

This bill would spend $31,000,000 and 
then you also give these employees or 
representatives funds in addition to the 
$500,000 that you provided for the other 
representatives to buy liquor and such 
things. 

The whole thing was a serious matter. 
We are going to have men and women 
representing this country who can han- 
dle this thing without having to go out 
and buy liquor and things of that kind 
to entertain these foreigners abroad. 
We are getting into the same old situa- 
tion that we did in these other bills. I 
refer to a policy that in order to get 
along with foreigners abroad you have 
to buy liquor and have parties and give 
extravagant dinners and have all that 
sort of flurry and fuss. A certain amount 
of funds for food is all right, of course, 
but not just run it into the ground. 
There is no limitation here. Let us save 
a part of this money. Let us use a little 
common sense. Use a little sobriety and 
strike this out of the bill. 

I trust you will go along with me and 
support this amendment. If you are se- 
rious about it, you will adopt this amend- 
ment. There is no good reason for 
granting this allowance in addition to 
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their salaries, ranging as high as $16,000 
to $18,000 per year. They are getting a 
liberal allowance of $10 a day, but on top 
of that, under this bill, they will get this 
further allowance fpr representation, as 
they call it, most of which is for liquor 
and things of that kind. We ought to 
be above that sort of thing, and not fol- 
low such procedure in order to try to get 
along with foreigners. + 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. In the other bill, it was 
limited to a specific amount, but this 
bill has no limit. 

Mr. REES, That is right. The other 
bill was limited to half a million dollars. 
I think last year they spent over $600,- 
000 for the same thing in Foreign Serv- 
ice. Here there is no limitation at all, 
except as may be approved by officers in 
the Department. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Committee 
will adopt my amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will be defeated because I believe it is 
important for the people whom we send 
overseas to have some representation al- 
lowance. In my own experience I know 
what it is like not to have such an al- 
lowance. I know how important it can 
be to be able to entertain and to be able 
to invite people to dinner and talk over 
matters of common interest. I think it 
is an important part of our entire rep- 
resentation overseas, whether it occurs 
in the diplomatic service, in the Army, 
or in the Navy. I suggest to you that 
we in this Congress have not been remiss 
in accepting entertainment from time 
to time when it has come our way. It 
seems to me that we should look upon this 
question with a great deal more sym- 
pathy than we do. It is not my idea that 
people should have unlimited funds to 
squander, but I simply say that other 
nations have these representation al- 
lowances and it puts the greatest Nation 
in the world in a rather peculiar posi- 
tion for its representatives to have no 
such allowance when the other nations 
have liberal allowances along this line. 
If this practice is abused, if these funds 
are squandered, then the personnel in 
question should be replaced. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. REES. Does the gentleman think 
just because foreign countries spend 
their money entertaining at liquor 
8 978 that we have to follow along their 
line? 

Mr. LODGE. I did not say liquor 
parties. 

Mr. REES. Does not the gentleman 
think that after all we can get along 
without that sort of thing? 

Mr, LODGE. I know that I personally 
spent a great deal of my own money dur- 
ing the last war entertaining members 
of foreign navies overseas. I think it 
was a useful thing to do. I think such 
encouragement to friendly cooperation 
helped to win the war. They will aid 
in winning the peace. 

Mr. REES. I regret that the gentle- 
man finds it is necessary for the prosecu- 
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tion of the peace that we have to do this 
sort of thing. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not say necessary. 
I say it is desirable for such American 
representatives to have an entertain- 
ment allowance for the prosecution of 
the peace. It responds to a factor in 
human nature. I imagine that most of 
the Members of this Congress have from 
time to time had occasion to appreciate 
the value of this sort of thing. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Is it not true that the 
Congress voted themselves $2,500 ex- 
pense allowance and part of the argu- 
ment given on the floor was the expense 
of entertaining constituents? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. O Mr. Chairman, 
now. will the gentleman yield? Was it 
to purchase liquor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
LODGE] has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we can reach some agreement as 
to time on this amendment. I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this sec- 
tion, and all amendments thereto, close 
in 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. B Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to add some 
new testimony to corroborate what the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO] 
said a few minutes ago about whether 
or not these broadcasts would be heard 
in Russia. 

Here is the report of an interview with 
one who recently escaped from behind 
the iron curtain. Cholly Knickerbocker 
in the New York Journal-American on 
June 10 reports it as follows: 

A gaunt, gray-haired man, the terror of 
what he had left behind still in his eyes, 
sat across our desk. * * * He was a 
Catholic priest from Croatia, and a former 
professor of economics at one of the uni- 
versities there. * * The man had 
only escaped from Russian-dominated 
Europe only a few weeks before 

Here is a condensation of what he told us: 
American radio broadcasts to Russia are 
absolutely worthless. There are only a few 
people in Russia—all top party members— 
who can receive an American broadcast. All 
other radio sets in Russia are fixed so they 
can only tune in Soviet stations. 


That is the testimony of one who has 
been behind the iron curtain about 
broadcasts to Russia. Then here is a 
report by Karl Von Wiegand, American 
correspondent of the New York Journal- 
American in central Europe: 

A well-known former Austrian diplomat 
telephoned me today that there is “great 
uneasiness in the American, British, and 
French zones of Austria. What good to us 
are the daily broadcasts to Austria Veice 
of America telling us of peace, prosperity, 
and freedom in your democracy? The Allies 
promised us peace, independence, and free- 
dom. Two long years we have waited and 
we see no sign of your promises being made 
good. Our faith in the west is sinking 
fast.” 
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That is a testimonial last week from 
Austria. 

This bill reminds me of the time when 
a fish peddler came down the street with 
his little cart. He stopped at a house 
and the lady came out and took one of 
his fish out of the wagon to inspect it, 
Then she was afflicted with that inde- 
cision that sometimes characterizes femi- 
nine shoppers and she was unable to 
make up her mind. The peddler in ex- 
asperation shouted: Lady, lady, if you 
don't like the fish, put him back in the 
wagon,” 

From all we have heard here about 
this proposal it seems we might better 
put it back in the wagon by sending it 
back to the committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. The 
gentleman referred a moment ago to a 
report sent back by Knickerbocker with 
regard to how many people in Russia 
heard this program. In the committee 
hearings I asked Gen. Bedell Smith spe- 
cifically about that very matter. 

I read from the hearings as follows: 

Mr. MANSFIELD. You have answered part 
of my next question which is, are these radio 
sets geared to Russian stations cnly, or are 
they capable of picking up outside stations? 

General Smrrn. Most of them are sets 
capable of handling short wave. You see, 
the Soviet Union is a country of vast dis- 
tances, and a great deal of broadcasting from 
Moscow is done by short wave. The ma- 
jority of the ones that I have mentioned 
will handle short wave and receive our 
broadcasts without any difficulty. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is there any attempt being 
made to jam our broadcasts? 

General SmirH. None whatsoever, 


Mr. BUFFETT. You can interpret 
that testimony in several ways. Per- 
sonally, I normally would prefer the tes- 
timony of one who has lived among the 
rank and file of the people over that 
from the embassies, where the thinking 
may be somewhat influenced by what the 
State Department desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
McDonovcH] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have tried to take a fair and impartial 
view of this whole situation throughout 
the days we have been debating the bill, 
a practical view as to what value it is to 
the United States, and the amount of 
money we shall be called upon to appro- 
priate to meet the situation. 

As I recall the $31,000,000 in the origi- 
nal budget request that was knocked out 
on a point of order did not include the 
broad aspects of the present bill that is 
before us at all; it was merely in there 
as the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State for broadcasting. As a result 
of its being knocked out a bill was pre- 
sented to the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee—and from what source I do not 
know; evidently the State Department 
had something to do with it—to broaden 
it so as to permit the bringing into this 
country of students for exchange for 
educational purposes and, as you all 
know, for many other purposes, includ- 
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ing associations, agencies, and societies, 
and I quote from title 7: 
TITLE VII—ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 
THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 701. In carrying out the purposes of- 
this act, the Secretary is authorized, in addi- 
tion to and not in limitation of the authority 
otherwise vested in him— 

(1) In carrying out title U of this act, 
within the limitation of such appropriations 
as the Congress may provide, to make grants 
of money, services, or materials to State and 
local governmental institutions in the 
United States, to governmental institutions 
in other countries, and to individuals and 
public or private nonprofit organizations 
both in the United States and in other 
countries; 

(2) to furnish, sell, or rent, by contract 
or otherwise, educational and information 
materials and equipment for dissemination 
to, or use by, peoples of foreign countries; 

(3) in carrying out title V of this act, 
to purchase, rent, construct, improve, main- 
tain, and operate facilities for radio trans- 
mission and reception, including the leasing 
of real property both within and without 
the continental limits of the United States 
for periods not to exceéd 10 years, or for 
longer periods if provided for by the appro- 
priation act; 

(4) to furnish official entertainment when 
provided for by the appropriation act; 

(5) to establish and maintain in the 
United States reception centers for foreign 
students and for visitors representative of 
the fields Hsted in section 201 above; 

(6) to provide for printing and binding 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States, without regard to section 11 of the 
act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111); 

(7) to employ, without regard to the civil- 
service and classification laws, when such 
employment is provided for by the appro- 
priation act, (i) persons on a temporary 
basis, and (ii) aliens within the United 
States, but such employment of aliens shall 
be limited to services related to the transla- 
tion or narration of colloquial speech in 
foreign languages when suitably qualified 
United States citizens are not available; and 

(8) to create such advisory committees 
as the Secretary may decide to be of assist- 
ance in formulating his policies for carrying 
out the purposes of this act. No committee 
member shall be allowed any salary or other 
compensation for services; but he may be 
paid his actual transportation expenses, and 
not to exceed $10 per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence and other expenses, while away from 
his home in attendance upon meetings with- 
in the United States or in consultation with 
the Department under instructions, 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Sec. 702. In carrying on activities which 
further the purposes of this act, subject to 
approval of such activities by the Secre- 
tary, the Department and the other Govern- 
ment agencies are authorized— 

(1) to place orders and make purchases 
and rentals of materials and equipment; 

(2) to make contracts, including con- 
tracts with governmental agencies, foreign 
or domestic, including subdivisions thereof, 
and intergovernmental organizations of 
which the United States is a member, and, 
with respect to contracts entered into in 
foreign countries, without regard to section 
3741 of the Revised Statutes (41 U. S. C. 22); 

(3) under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, to pay the transportation 
expenses, and not to exceed $10 per diem in 
lieu of subsistence and other expenses, of 
citizens or subjects of other countries, with- 
out regard to the Standardized Government 
Travel Regulations and the Subsistence Act 
of 1926, as amended; 

(4) under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, without regard to the 
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Standardized Government Travel Regula- 
tions and the Subsistence Act of 1926, as 
amended, to provide for planned travel 
itineraries within the United States by groups 
of citizens or subjects of other countries, to 
pay the expenses of such travel, and to de- 
tail, as escorts of such groups, Officers and 
employees of the Government, whose ex- 
penses may be paid out of funds advanced or 
transferred by the Secretary for the general 
expenses of the itineraries; 

(5) to make grants for, and to pay ex- 
penses incident to, training and study; and 

(6) to provide for, and pay the expenses 
of, attendance at meetings or conventions 
of societies and associations concerned with 
furthering the purposes of this act when 
provided for by the appropriation act. 


These are very broad powers. 

Insofar as delivering the Voice of 
America to that part of Europe and Asia 
that will receive it, I have no objection, 
although even that has certain restric- 
tions and inhibitions. I am not con- 
vinced that the Voice will be heard by the 
people we hope it will be heard by. 
What assurances do we have that the 
Voice of America going into the satellite 
countries of Russia will not be monitored 
by the Russian Government and rebroad- 
cast to suit their own purpose? If it is 
received directly by any receiving set in 
that area, there can be contradictory 
statements made over their own broad- 
casting system to discount ours. That 
is the practical view I am taking of this 
thing. It may take several million dol- 
lars to do it. 

The bill is too broad and I think not 
thought out sufficiently by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee to be passed in its 
present form. It should be recommitted. 
It should be brought down to the point 
where those of us who feel from a prac- 
tical point of view we could support it if 
it were a broadcast proposition, rather 
than having it on the broader scale which 
includes the many other things it now 
contains, I am told that there are—and 
I note from press reports that there are— 
some 17,000 students in the United States 
from foreign sources at the present time. 
I am also told by a member of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee that this bill 
would regulate that situation to the point 
that perhaps there would be less than 
17,000 students in this country under the 
bill. If they want to exchange students, 
then the Foreign Affairs Committee 
ought to be broad enough to realize that 
the restriction in the bill will cut down 
this number and there will be less bene- 
fit from the exchange of students from 
foreign countries if the bill is passed. 

There is now a broad exchange. An- 
other aspect of the bill is that we are 
endeavoring to have the people of Europe 
- and Asia believe in freedom, liberty, and 
independence, which, incidentally, in my 
opinion, are virtues to be acquired, not 
to be sold. You cannot tell any country 
because they do not have independence 
that they ought to acquire it. They know 
that without being told. Freedom is 
something they have to work for. We 
do not have it to sell over the radio. 
These students who are here now on their 
own resources, in my opinion, are far 
more respectable in the fact they are 
here on their own, rather than if they 
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were here through the benevolence of 
this country. The type of students you 
would get otherwise would be those that 
their government desired to be here, not 
those who desired on their own part to 
come here, as the 17,000 who are in this 
country at the present time. I do not 
object to broadcasting, as limited as it 
may be in reaching the sources we hope 
to reach, but I certainly believe that the 
bill in its broad aspects should be recom- 
mitted and revised by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee before being finally approved 
by the House. 

We should be thinking and doing more 
for our veterans who are in educational 
institutions in this country, who need 
additional aid to carry on their studies 
and take care of their families. We have 
many obligations here at home to look 
after before we add more benefits to for- 
eign countries, which have reached into 
billions of dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER] is recognized. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to ask a question of the 
Committee as to what it considers the 
representation allowance to be? Some- 
thing was said about the salaries of indi- 
viduals outside this country. I note in 
the State Department hearings, page 397, 
that the individuals under this program 
of the OIC draw the following salaries: 
At Moscow, $18,600; Paris, $17,360; Lon- 
don, $16,960; Rome, $16,000; Ankara, 
$15,200; Nanking, $15,060. I suppose 
that includes the representation allow- 
ance? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr, May I say to the gen- 
tleman that those are figures which in- 
clude your change in living costs because 
of the highly inflationary conditions 
overseas. In justice to our employees 
over there, as the gentleman knows, be- 
cause he has traveled abroad, we provide 
these allowances. It really does not give 
a true picture as to your representation 
account, for it includes money with 
which to supply food to people, if you 
invite them to dinner to discuss a prob- 
lem, the same as if you were a salesman 
for an American business concern. It is 
a legitimate, well-established practice. 
It certainly does not involve drinking 
bouts, or licentious parties of any kind. 
I can set the gentleman’s mind at rest 
in that respect. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. On page 
13, section 4, money is provided to fur- 
nish official entertainment. At the prop- 
er time I hope the gentleman will ex- 
plain what official entertainment is. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; for instance, a 
public dinner given in honor of a distin- 
guished visiting guest would be official 
entertainment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired, 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Rees]. 
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The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Munpt) there 
were—ayes 45, noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ACCEPTANCE OF OFFICE UNDER ANOTHER 
GOVERNMENT 

Sec. 303. Any person while assigned for 
service to or in cooperation with another 
government under authority of this act may, 
at the discretion of his Government agency, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary, and 
without additional compensation therefor, 
accept an office under the government to 
which he is assigned, if the acceptance of 
such an office in the opinion of such agency 
is necessary to permit the effective perform- 
ance of duties for which he is assigned, in- 
cluding the making or approving on behalf 
of such foreign government the disburse- 
ment of funds provided by such government 
or of receiving from such foreign government 
funds for deposit and disbursement on behalf 
of such government, in carrying our programs 
undertaken pursuant to this act. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: Page 
6, strike out section 303. ` 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, it 
must be evident to the members of the 
committee that this bill as brought in by 
the committee does not meet with the 
approval, at least, of the majority Mem- 
bers though it has the support of our 
political opponents. 

Now, undoubtedly the committee did 
its best. It brought in a bill which, at 
the time, it thought was the best bill that 
could be written. But someone put 
something over on the Republican mem- 
bers of that committee. Subsequently, 
and since the discussion and debate on 
the floor, the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunpT] in charge of this 
bill has suggested several times that he 
wanted this bill debated section by sec- 
tion and amendments offered, and we are 
pursuing that policy. In behalf of his 
committee he has accepted several 
amendments—evidently seeking support 
for the bill. 

We all know the difficulty of writing a 
good bill on the floor. Where a bill is as 
bad as is this bill, it is almost impossible 
to correct its faults on the floor. It 
would seem to me that it would be for 
the benefit of the party, at least it would 
be party wisdom, for the majority mem- 
bers of the committee to withdraw this 
bill, ask to have it recommitted to the 
committee, and then call in, after read- 
ing the Recorp of the last 3 days’ debate, 
those gentlemen who might wish to ap- 
pear and offer amendments and rewrite 
the bill in committee. Let us wash our 
white linen, if you wish to call it that, 
the Republican linen, in committee, 
either through a conference of the Re- 
publican members of that committee or 
a conference of all the Republicans, and 
see where we stand. Many a vote on 
amendments has shown that the Re- 
publicans are not in favor of this bill, 
A small group of Republicans, backed 
by a united Democratic Party, are put- 
ting across a New Deal measure. 
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I recall distinctly the other day that 
an overwhelming majority of the Re- 
publicans wanted to strike the enacting 
clause of this bill. Of the Republicans 
87 voted to kill the bill; 53 Republicans, 
with Democratic support, kept it alive. 
Why should we not now take the bill back 
to the committee and let the committee, 
as suggested, rewrite it? 

Now, to go back a moment. The com- 
mittee is headed by a distinguished 
former clergyman. But he either for- 


got to tell the committee or the commit- 


tee disregarded the suggestion made 
long, long years ago that no man can 
serve two masters. If you will turn to 
page 5 you will find in section 302 that 

Any person, while assigned for service to 
or in cooperation with another government 
under the authority of this act, shall be 
considered, for the purpose of preserving his 
rights, allowances, and privileges as such, 
an officer or employee of the Government of 
the United States. * 


So he has one master there in that 
section. 

Then, over in this section where I seek 
to strike certain words, it provides that 
when he is so assigned his duties will in- 
clude the making or approving on behalf 
of such foreign government of the dis- 
bursement of funds or receiving such 
funds from that government. He may 
become an officer of that government and 
may, at the discretion of his government 
agency, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary, accept an office under the 
government to which he is assigned. 

How is a fellow going to serve two mas- 
ters? How is an officer of the United 
States to be assigned to another govern- 
ment and then serve under that govern- 
ment? Can a man serve as an officer of 
two governments at the same time. You 
see my point? 

It does seem to me that in all fairness, 
having the welfare of the Republican 
Party as well as the welfare of the coun- 
try at heart, and I regard them as synon- 
ymous, that this bill might well volun- 
tarily be taken back by the committee. 
Accepting that suggestion, the commit- 
tee would have the grateful and heart- 
felt thanks of the majority of the Repub- 
licans. Then let the committee rewrite 
the bill. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? j 

Mr. HOFFMAN. T yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The gentleman has 
propounded this question about a man 
serving two masters. We have a con- 
crete example of it in five instances, in- 
volving five employees of the State De- 
partment during the war, when the Ger- 
mans were killing our boys and the Japs 
were killing our boys. These men in the 
State Department, who took an oath of 
office to faithfully and loyally serve this 
country, stole the secrets of the State De- 
partment and of the Navy Department 
and sold them to a Russian sympathizer, 
and they went scot free. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; and the admin- 
istration lightly tapped them on the 
wrist. 

Mr. JENNINGS. You have a concrete 
illustration there of how no man can 
serve two masters. They served one and 
betrayed it to another. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; but that is no 
reason why we should attempt to legalize 
the practice, and the gentleman's state- 
ment is forewarning of what is apt to 
happen under the bill if accepted as 
written. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
close in 5 minutes; not on the section, 
because there are other amendments to 
the section. 

Mr. GAVIN. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment cease in 15 minutes, 
and I will include myself in that. The 
chairman can divide up the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. IS there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. GAVIN]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, there has 
been a great deal of tax 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is this change 
of voice due to? 

Mr. GAVIN. Iam trying to appear as 
a statesman. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about this exchange of students. I have 
a letter from Mr. Benton, the Assistant 
Secretary of State, under date of the 
29th of January, in which he submits 
to me a speech that he made before the 
Conference of Patriotic Women’s Or- 
ganizations for National Defense, at the 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., Sat- 
urday, January 25. He discussed this 
matter relative to the interchange of 
students and he refers to UNESCO, which 
means United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

He said: 

UNESCO will seek to eradicate illiteracy 
everywhere, and to lift educational stand- 
ards. Illiterate men are pawns in a power 
struggle. UNESCO will seek to reduce bar- 
riers to the free flow of ideas and informa- 
tion everywhere. The most literate peoples 
can be led and bullied into aggression when 
they are cut off from a full and steady ac- 
count of development among other peoples, 
and fed on lies and distortions. UNESCO 
will seek to diagnose the social and psycho- 
logical tensions that lead to conflict, as 
urged in Congressman Dmxskx's bill. And 
UNESCO will stimulate the exchange of stu- 
dents, teachers, scholars, and experts on the 
widest possible scale, In such ways UNESCO 
will strive to lay that solid foundation of 
understanding among peoples which is the 
best hope of peace. As UNESCO succeeds, 
our security, and the world’s security, will 
be strengthened. The operating budget for 
all of UNESCO for 1947 is $6,000,000. This is, 
I should guess, one ten-thousandth of the 
world’s military and naval expenditures this 
year, 

Then he goes on to say: 

The exchange of students is an example. 
I know of no surer method of increasing 
understanding of the United States, for the 


long run, than to bring foreign students to 
live among us for a year or two, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would permit me to complete these 
few lines? I would appreciate it very 
much. I thank the gentleman, my 
friend and colleague from Pennsylvania 
for consideration given me. 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man, my able colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. GAVIN. As I was saying, he goes 
on to say: 

If this is true, and if the understanding 
they acquire contributes to our security, 
then we should invite such students not in 
terms of a few score or a few hundreds but 
in terms of thousands. And we should 
widen the area from which we assist such 
students, not limit it to Latin America. 
We must widen our horizons and raise our 
sights. This will require the basic legis- 
lation, to which I have referred, and it will 
then require a budget. 


Mr. Chairman, I thank my colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] very 
much. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, on this 
particular section 303 I am going to 
agree with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan because I have an amendment on it 
myself. I do not like the provision of 
this language on line 20 which says, in- 
cluding the making or approving on be- 
half of such foreign government the 
disbursement of funds provided by such 
government or of receiving from such 
foreign government funds for deposit.” 

The language is too general. We re- 
ceive their funds into the hands of our 
employees for deposit and disbursement 
on behalf of such government and dis- 
burse it for them. 

Unless the committee accepts the 
amendment striking out everything be- 
ginning with the word “including” on 
line 20 so that it cuts out this financial 
set-up, I am going to vote for the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN because I 
have such an amendment myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
back in December 1945, the distinguished 
gentleman from New York Mr. BLOOM}, 
who was then chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, introduced H. R. 
4982. That bill was reported 4 days later 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Because of the opposition of some of us 
in the Rules Committee, the bill was not 
reported to the floor of the House until 
late in 1946—1 think in July. It finally 
passed the House on July 22. I have a 
copy of that bill before me. It is quite 
similar to the measure H. R. 3342 which 
is now before the House. I have been 
rather amazed that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Broom], the ranking 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, who introduced the original bill, 
has not been heard in support of H. R. 
3342, nor has he participated in debate 
thereon, to my knowledge. I am just 
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wondering if there has been some new 
information, or some reason, which has 
come to the gentleman from New York 
for his not supporting this measure 
which is so similar to the bill which he 
originally introduced, and which has 
been reintroduced in the House by the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Monpr]. e 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No. I am ad- 
dressing my questions to others, thank 
you. It is rather difficult for me to un- 
derstand why the outstanding Demo- 
cratic leader of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs is not supporting this meas- 
ure at this time by his voice. Why has 
his voice been stilled, I ask? 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Perhaps he thinks 
he can slip it through with a Republican 
label. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No. I think 
such a surmise is a challenge to the hon- 
- esty of purpose of the gentleman, with 
which I do not agree. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No, I do not 
yield at this time. I think perhaps the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BLOOM] 
has some significant information, or has 
some other good reason why he has with- 
drawn his support from this measure, 
and has not spoken out in favor of it. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. RICHARDS. In all fairness to 
the gentieman from New York [Mr. 
BLOO MJ, the author of the bill last year, 
to which the gentleman refers, and who 
is not present today 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. But the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BLOOM] is 
present today. He has great influence 
in this body. He has great influence 
with me. I am sure there are many 
Members of this House who would like 
to hear from the gentleman from New 
York. It seems to me very peculiar and 
very strange that the gentleman has been 
silent all through this debate. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Well, the debate is 
not over yet, I can assure the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And this bill 
is not yet law, I can, in turn assure the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
O'Hara] is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know of anything that could be more 
dangerous in a troubled House than to 
have a provision in a bill such as section 
303, which would certainly be an incen- 
tive to create many Benedict Arnolds. 
It seems to me the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Horrman] has very properly 
presented a motion to the House which 
should be supported, to strike this lan- 
guage from the bill. I have not heard 
any argument against it. Perhaps the 
genteman from South Dakota, the au- 
thor of the bill, may speak against it, but 
I would like to ask him just now why it is 
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necessary for an employee of our Gov- 
ernment, working for the Government in 
this type of work, who would certainly be 
reasonaby well paid, to accept or take 
pay from a foreign government. Under 
what theory, in the name of common 
sense, is that done? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA, I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Not a part of the salary 
but the entire salary and expenses are 
to be paid by the foreign government be- 
cause the man must become attached to 
that government, and the reason he 
should become attached to that govern- 
ment is so that in some official capacity 
he has some regulation over the partic- 
ular division, department, or activity as- 
signed to him by that government. 

I have the concluding 3 minutes of the 
debate and I do not want to infringe on 
the gentleman’s time. I hope he will 
listen to my further explanation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is all right, but 
if you look at the top of page 6 you will 
see the following language: 

And of the Government agency from which 
assigned he shall continue to receive com- 
pensation from that agency. 


Mr. O'HARA. It has always been fun- 
damental to me that an officer of the 
government, whether it be municipal, 
State, or Federal, certainly could not 
serve two masters. 

I agree with the gentleman from Mich- 
igan wholeheartedly. I think it is a sit- 
uation that no matter how well-inten- 
tioned the language may be, is going to 
make for trouble sooner or later. I hope 
it will be stricken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munpt] is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say at the outset that this is not a new 
departure in American policy. It is 
something we have been doing for a long 
while in special cases. We had in this 
House some years ago a very distin- 
guished Representative from Illinois by 
the name of Charles Dewey. After 
World War I, under special emergency 
legislation he was assigned to a specific 
phase of a similar program in which he 
served as a member of the Polish Cabinet 
and he was doing that in connection with 
the correction of the finances of that 
government. 

It so happens that in many joint enter- 
prises such as the operation of a weather 
bureau and certain other things which 
are the joint responsibility of two coun- 
tries, this would enable the director of 
that station under the jurisdiction of the 
two countries to be an American. It 
permits him as well to have authority 
within that country so he can. work with 
effectiveness. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. In a moment. 

I think it is important that we have 
clearly in mind the language on which 
we are voting. 

I would like to say that if we keep this 
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section in the bill, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BRADLEY] has put his 
finger on a very important point. He 
has discussed it with our subcommittee 
and we have agreed to accept an amend- 
ment which he will propose. His amend- 
ment prohibits any American from tak- 
ing an oath of loyalty to any foreign 
country or any foreign government, even 
though serving temporarily in an official 
capacity for that government. With that 
safeguard I am convinced it is an impor- 
tant extra safeguard in this legislation. 
It is not a basically essential part of the 
bill, of course, but it is important because 
it does give one additional tool to those to 
whom we look to fight our battle for the 
peace. It gives them one additional shell 
in their ammunition kit, one additional 
approach and avenue whereby we can 
work together in a friendly, constructive 
manner with countries friendly to us and 
whose friendship we propose to preserve. 

I ask for a vote, Mr. Chairman, to de- 
feat this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time having ex- 
pired, the question is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Michigan to strike 
out section 303. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Keere) there 
were—ayes 64, noes 70. 0 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BRADLEY: 

6, line 25, after the word “act”, substitute a 
comma for the period and add the following: 
“Provided, however, That such acceptance of 
Office shall in no case involve the taking of 
an oath of allegiance to another govern- 
ment.” 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, some 
few days ago in speaking on this bill I 
offered criticism of the provision which 
would allow any official or appointee of 
this Government to accept an office under 
some other government, and I objected 
to it because there seemed to be no pro- 
vision there which would keep that official 
from taking an oath of allegiance to the 
other government. Having spoken with 
the subcommittee chairman, I find the 
committee agreeable to accepting the 
amendment just offered. I see no reason 
to take up any more time in this argu- 
ment. I appreciate that present laws 
may be considered to preclude the taking 
of the oath of allegiance by one of our 
people to another government, but I am 


afraid that the present wording here 


might be considered as a change in pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his constructive thinking 
on that matter. There never has been 
a case of one of our officials taking such 
an oath, but I agree with the gentleman 
we better be doubly safe than sorry and 
we are happy to accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BRADLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


1947 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULTON: On 
page 6, line 20, strike out all after the word 
“assigned,” 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment I am offering is really a 
compromise amendment. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horr MANI, was to strike 
out the whole of section 303. I do not 
want our employees over there in foreign 
governments, who are given money by 
foreign governments, to disburse on be- 
half of foreign governments and be re- 
sponsible to foreign governments and 
then have our taxpayers in this country 
take the final responsibility that these 
employees did the right job. 

If you will notice, this particular sec- 
tion does not say how much these Amer- 
icans can dispense for foreign govern- 
ments. We could take their whole 
budget and dispense it under this sec- 
tion or we could take over all the im- 
port or export duties, the customs of a 
country, for example, and disburse the 
funds through our employees. The lan- 
guage is too general. Under one inter- 
pretation, it would be the start of im- 
perialism to me. I d6 not want to 
handle the budget of any foreign gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- - 


man from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask this ques- 
tion not in hostility to the gentleman's 
amendment. As I read the amendment, 
the adoption of it would do away with 
the amendment which the Committee 
of the Whole just agreed to. 

Mr. FULTON. I have discussed that 
with the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Brapiey] and I believe that the two 
amendments can be made to conform. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. His has already 
been adopted. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Will not the gentle- 
man modify his amendment to strike out 
the part between the word “assigned” 
in line 17 down to and including the 
word “Act” in line 25, which would leave 
the amendment just adopted effective 
in case the gentleman’s amendment 
should be adopted? 

Mr. FULTON. I will do that because 
that will make the gentleman’s amend- 
ment complementary to mine. First, our 
employees cannot take an oath of alle- 
giance to a foreign government; and sec- 
ond, our employees are not going to run 
the government of the country, which 
may happen if they run the money power 
of that country. You cannot set up peo- 
ple in foreign governments without limit 
and have them run the disbursements of 
a foreign government. This section has 
no limit in it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for this informa- 
tion bill and will vote for its passage, be- 
cause I think it is necessary, but there 
are several places that the provisions 
need revision. I am a member of the 
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Foreign Affairs Committee and have had 
amendments that I have not put in that 
would tighten this bill, because I felt that 
at times certain people speaking were 
merely trying to delay and cut out the 
main purpose of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. : 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam sure the gentleman 
is not aware of the facts I am about to 
give him, but will the gentleman take my 
word for it that in the agreements con- 
summated through the inter-American 
Coordinator, the Latin-American coun- 
tries have contributed their own funds in 
a very substantial measure, and if a pro- 
vision like this had not been available 
and not written in this bill, exchange re- 
strictions, in other words, the money 
could not be sent up here and sent back, 
which would result in our not getting 
that protection at all. 

Mr, FULTON. Let me say this: If that 
is all you intend, why is it not written in 
this bill that there is a limit on it, be- 
cause the provisions of this bill are so 
broad you could go in and run the cus- 
toms of the country and nobody could 
stop you. I have confidence in the State 
Department, but unless you put a specific 
limitation in here saying that is the pur- 
pose, you do not have adequate legis- 
lation. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Was the gentleman's 
amendment and the other amendments 
to which he refers brought up and dis- 
cussed in the committee and if so, why 
were they not adopted there? 

Mr. FULTON. They were not dis- 
cussed at the time of the committee 
hearing as I have been working hard on 
the Philippine rehabilitation bill. 

Mr. BREHM. My question is not 
meant as a reflection on the gentleman’s 
integrity. He is a hard-working and 
sincere Member of Congress. 

Mr. FULTON. Thank you for your 
comment as I value your judgment as 
another hard-working Member of Con- 
gress. I discussed them personally with 
certain committee members, but I do not 
want in any way to endanger by amend- 
ment the purposes of the information 
bill that I am for, but I want it tightened. 

Mr. BREHM. So do I, and I dislike to 
be accused of not being for a bill because 
I take exception to certain parts of it. 

Mr. FULTON. The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs is 100 percent for this 
bill. Iam for it, but that does not mean 
that 100 percent of the time I am for 
every provision in the bill. I am not 
and I have not been. I am one of the 
moderate, practical members of the For- 
eign Affairs. . 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
just stated that the bill is broader than 
he expected it to be. 

Mr. FULTON. Broader than I first 
expected it to be. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. Does the gentleman wish to mod- 
ify his amendment? If so, in what re- 
spect? 

Mr. FULTON. I agree to modify my 
amendment as suggested by the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I object to the modi- 
fication of the amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. FULTON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Chairman, to modify my 
amendment, and I ask the gentleman to 
withhold his objection, because it is do- 
ing what he wants. 

I modify my amendment by striking 
out on page 6, line 17, all after the word 
“assigned” down to and including the 
word “act” in line 25, for which I ask 
unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. VORYS. I object. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as has just been said by 
the chairman of the subcommittee the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mvunpr}, this is not a life or death matter. 
It is certainly not the most important 
part of the bill. On the other hand it does 
not authorize anything new. We have 
been doing it effectively in the Latin- 
American program for a long time. 
Americans did it in Poland and Iran after 
the First War. This section merely 
makes this available to other parts of the 
world, including Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
the sort of assistance from American 
experts which we have been extending to 
South America. 

Therefore it seems wholly unnecessary 
and too bad, when we are trying to de- 
velop a program where members of our 
Government and members of other gov- 
ernments can work in closest cooperation 
for the benefit of both, for us to hog-tie 
and handcuff them. 

Before this world has pulled out of the 
mess it is in, it is going to be necessary 
for financial experts and medical experts 
and technical experts from America to 
help right down at the grass roots in 
many of these countries; yes, right in 
their governments. Some of them are al- 
ready appealing for such American as- 
sistance as they did after World War I. 
This section merely permits the Ameri- 
can expert or technician or professional 
man to do the job that they want him 
to come and do right in their govern- 
ment, and which we in our own interest 
want him to be able to do. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Is it not true that years 
and years ago Morgan Shuster, an Amer- 
ican, went to Persia and, by going into 
their government and being their finance 
officer, put their finances in order, and 
that the greatest contribution that 
Americans could make in many of these 
countries is in their fiscal policies and 
helping them in their disbursement of 
funds? 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman is wholly 
correct. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I think the gentleman is 
correct in the observation he has made, 
but I asked the gentleman to yield in 
order to propound an inquiry. If the 
committee does not complete considera- 
tion of the bill during the afternoon, is 
it contemplated that the House will sit 
tomorrow? 

Mr. JUDD. I must refer that question 
to the chairman of the committee. But 
it is my hope that we will stay here and 
finish it tonight. I believe we are 
through the worst of the difficulties, and 
I think that we can bring these sections 
up one by one, offer amendments, and 
vote them up or vote them down, and 
proceed with the disposition of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Committee 
will reject the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
cannot do that at this time. 

Mr. FULTON. Then I stand on my 
original amendment, to strike out the 
part after the word “assigned.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: 
Strike out section 303 as now amended. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, let 
us see where we are. Turn to page 5, 
title III, down on line 14: 

Nothing in this act, however, shall author- 
ize the assignment of officers or enlisted men 
of the United States Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard for service relating to 
the crganization, training operation, develop- 
ment, or combat equipment of the armed 
forces of a foreign government. 


That is the exception. Otherwise men 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard could be assigned by the 
Department of State for military service 
in other countries under section 302, and 
remain American officers under that 
section. Yes; and under subsequent sec- 
tions become an officer of another coun- 
try—to me an impossible situation. 

Then turn over the next section and 
you learn that it provides that when 
so assigned he shall become an officer 
of the foreign government. The Com- 
mittee just sought to cure that by adopt- 
ing the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BRADLEY], 
but the Committee did not cure it. If 
he is assigned as an officer of another 
government, how can this Government 
tell the other government what qualifi- 
cations or requirements it shall make? 
We lose all control of him if he is as- 
signed over there, or his assignment is 
null and void until he accepts the quali- 
fications put on by the other government. 

I am asking you this now: Under our 
Constitution and our form of govern- 
ment, how can any officer or private in 
the Army or an enlisted man in the Navy 
become an officer of another govern- 
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ment? Lou see where we are getting? 
I go back to the original argument, how 
can an officer so assigned serve two 
masters? There are men here sitting 
before me who served in this war as 
officers of our Government. 

They are still on the reserve list if 
they are not on the active list. Yet, the 
Secretary of State can assign those offi- 
cers to other governments, and there 
they may become officers of that gov- 
ernment. The only way you can cure 
this situation is to strike out this section. 
We came within six votes of doing it 
before. It should be stricken now, and 
then the committee, if the bill goes back 
to the committee, can rewrite the bill, or 
if it goes to a conference they can fix it 
in conference. I hope when they are 
considering this bill in conference they 
will have better luck than the House 
conferees on the labor legislation had 
when they came back with a report. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I was sitting over here 
a few moments ago listening to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio make his statement. 
I was wondering how I was going to 
answer it. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs for a great number of years. The 
other day there was a rule which was 
brought before the House and which was 
adopted, providing that the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
the ranking minority member should 
have control of the time. If the Chair 
remembers, I was sitting in my seat and 
the Chair recognized me to have control 
of the time. The gentleman from South 
Dakota made the statement that the 
time was to be controlled by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and the rank- 
ing member of the minority of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not want to at 
that time say anything or do anything 
that would give the impression to the 
House or to the committee that there 
was any dissension in the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs with reference to this 
legislation. So I politely acquiesced and 
left the table. 

I do not know by what authority or by 
what right any Member can change a 
rule adopted by this House at a moment’s 
notice and say who is to be in control of 
the bill on the floor or what the purpose 
was, but naturally I was out. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
automatically was out also. 

You have been debating this bill not 
under the authority of the rule as 
adopted by the House, but under some 
legerdemain that I cannot quite under- 
stand. 

My principal object in arising at this 
time, Mr. Chairman, after listening to 
this debate is to say this. Iam 100 per- 
cent in favor of this legislation. I think 
we here, 435 Members of the House, are 
considering a piece of legislation that 
will determine the whole future and 
success of this country. 

I have been a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs for a number of 
years. I have traveled all over and I 
know what is going on or at least I think 
I do. 
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Never mind all these trivial amend- 
ments or suggestions being made, but 
let us pass this bill. Let us put it into 
action because if we do not, and if you 
think you are trying to amend this bill 
so as to make it more perfect you will 
destroy it. If you should lose after the 
ist of July all that the Government of 
the United States has within its hands 
and within its breast you will have lost 
it forever and will not get it back. 

Now, that is all there is to it. Now, 
please pass this legislation, and pass it 
now. Let us leave it to the State De- 
partment or leave it to somebody to make 
a perfect bill, and not write this bill the 
way you are doing on the floor. Let us 
put this bill into action and let the Sec- 
retary of State, or whoever has charge 
of it, make it perfect in operation. I 
have objected to a great many things 
that they have been doing under the 
legislation heretofore, but please, gentle- 
men, do something that the United States 
will not lose control to do the things we 
want to do. If you want to make this 
country of ours successful in the future, 
this is the only way to do it, and do it 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BLOOM] 
has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section, and all amendments thereto, 
do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan to strike section 303 as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. CRAWFORD) 
there were—ayes 70, noes 81. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. Munpt and Mr. 
Horrman to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
87, noes 105. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IV—PaRTICIPATION BY GOVERNMENT 

AGENCIES 
GENERAL AUTHORITY 

Sec. 401. The Secretary is authorized, in 
carrying on any activity under the authority 
of this act, to utilize, with their approval, the 
services, facilities, and personnel of the other 
Government agencies. Whenever the Sec- 
retary shall use the services, facilities, or 
personnel of any Government agency for ac- 
tivities under authority of this act, the Sec- 
retary shall pay for such performance out of 
funds available to the Secretary under this 
act, either in advance, by reimbursement, or 
direct transfer, In utilizing the Government 
agencies, 1t is the sense of the Congress (1) 
that the best available and qualified Govern- 
ment services, facilities, and personnel shall 
be sought, in order to ensure professional 
competence and avoid duplication; and (2) 
that the Secretary shall consult the appro- 
priate technical agencies of the Government 
concerning any activity authorized by titles 
II. III. and IV of this act which comes within 
the competence of such agencies. 

TECHNICAL AND OTHER SERVICES 

Sec. 402. A Government agency, at the 

request of the Secretary, may perform such 
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technical or other services as such agency 
may be competent to render for the govern- 
ment of another country desirous of obtain- 
ing such services, upon terms and conditions 
which are satisfactory to the Secretary and to 
the head of the Government agency, when 


it is determined by the Secretary that such 


services will contribute to the purposes of 
this act. However, nothing in this act shall 
authorize the performance of services relat- 
ing to the organization, training, operation, 
development, or combat equipment of the 
armed forces of a foreign government. 


POLICY GOVERNING SERVICES 


Sec. 403. In authorizing the performance 
of technical and other services under section 
402 above, it is the sense of the Congress (1) 
that the Secretary shall encourage through 
the Government agency with appropriate 
legislative authority the performance of such 
services to foreign governments by qualified 
private American individuals and agencies; 
(2) that if such services are rendered by a 
Government agency, they shall demonstrate 
the technical accomplishments ot the United 
States, such services being of an advisory, in- 
vestigative, or instructional nature, or a 
demonstration of a technical process; (3) 
that such services shall not include the con- 
struction of public works or the supervision 
of the construction of public works, except as 
may be accessory to such investigation, in- 
struction, or demonstration, and that, under 
authority of this act, a Government agency 
shall render engineering services related to 
public works only when the Secretary shall 
determine that the national interest demands 
the rendering of such services by a Govern- 
ment agency, but this policy shall not be in- 
terpreted to preclude the assignment of in- 
dividual specialists as advisers to other gov- 
ernments as provided under title III of this 
act, together with such incidental assistance 
as may be necessary for the accomplishment 
of their individual assignments; (4) that such 
services shall not be undertaken for a for- 
eign government if, in the opinion of the 
head of the Government agency, such services 
will impair the fulfillment of domestic re- 
sponsibilities of that agency; and (5) that 
the Department shall invite outstanding 
leaders, both within and outside the Fed- 
eral Government, in the various flelds of engi- 
neering in the United States, to review and 
extend advice on the Secretary's policies in 
rendering engineering services to another 
government pursuant to section 402 of this 
act. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska (interrupt- 
ing the reading). Mr. Chairman, I am 
unable to follow the Clerk. He seems to 
be missing very important sections of the 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Clerk may return to section 403 and read 
as printed in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again read the section. 

(The Clerk again read the section.) 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 8, line 11, strike out “section 402 
above” and insert “this title.” 

Page 9, line 18, after the word “leaders”, 
insert “in the United States.” 

Page 9, line 14, strike out “various fields 
of engineering in the United States” and in- 
soy “various fields of activity covered by this 

ie.” 

Page 9, line 17, strike out “engineering” and 
insert “technical and other.” 

Page 9, line 18, strike out “section 402 of 
this Act” and insert “this title.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, . 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FELLOWS: Page 
8, lines 22 and 24, after the words “public 
works”, line 22, strike out the words “except 
as may be accessory to such investigation, 
instruction, or demonstration.” 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a very simple amendment. On page 8, 
section 403, line 22, after the words “pub- 
lic works” it strikes out the words “except 
as may be accessory to such investigation, 
instruction, or demonstration.” 

My objection to this is it would per- 
mit the State Department to construct 
public works in a foreign land if it sees 
fit to do so and I do not think that that 
power should be in this bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FELLOWS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman has dis- 


‘cussed this amendment with the sub- 


committee and we accept it as an addi- 
tional worth-while safeguard to the bill. 

Mr, FELLOWS, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. FELLOWS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TRAINING 

Src. 404. Any Government agency, at the 
request of the Secretary, is authorized to 
provide to citizens of other countries, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 9, line 23, after the word countries“, 
insert “and to citizens of the United States 
going to other countries in connection with 
the carrying out of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


INTERCHANGE OF SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE AND 
SKILLS 

Sec. 405. A Government agency, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary, is authorized to pro- 
mote the interchange with other countries 
of scientific and specialized knowledge and 
skills, within the fields in which such agency 
has competence, through publications and 
other scientific and educational materials, 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COORDINATION 


Sec. 406. In order that the activities of 
Government agencies authorized by titles II. 
III. and IV of this act may be effectively co- 
ordinated and interdepartmental relation- 
ships as authorized by this act may be clearly 
defined, the Secretary may establish upon 
direction of the President an interdepart- 
mental committee to advise the Secretary on 
the development and administration of these 
activities, 


TITLE V.—DIssEMINATING INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE UNITED STATES ABROAD 
GENERAL AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 501. The Secretary is authorized, when 
he finds it appropriate, to provide for the 
preparation, and dissemination abroad, of in- 
formation about the United States, its peo- 
ple, and its policies, through press, publica- 
tions, radio, motion pictures, and other in- 
formation media, and through information 
centers abroad. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 11, line 3, after the word “centers”, 
insert and instructors.” 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SIMPSON of 
Pennsylvania: Add the following to section 
501; 

“All such press releases and radio scripts 
shall, in the English language, be made avail- 
able to press associations, newspapermen, 
radio systems and stations in the United 
States within 15 days after release as infor- 
mation abroad,” 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, one of the mysteries that 
must concern anyone listening to the 
debate here is just what is this Voice of 
America? From early youth each of us 
has in song and story Beard of the Voice 
of America as being the voice of the 
worker, the hum in the factory, the 
happy home life, private enterprise, in- 
dividual effort, and the reward for the 
best a man can do here. Those of us who 
have had the privilege of seeing some of 
the samples of the so-called art of Amer- 
ica which have been sent abroad; those 
of us who have had occasion to look over 
some of the broadcasts which have been 
made purporting to be the Voice of 
America, have properly wondered just 
what phase of American life is portrayed 
by the State Department as the Voice of 
America. Is it the voice of the real 
America, or the voice of the minority? 

I respectfully suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that after these Voice of America broad- 
casts have been made available overseas, 
that the information be made available 
to our various means for dissemination 
of knowledge here in the United States. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I say what the gen- 
tleman proposes is completely consistent 
with what the committee has in mind in 
making the reports available to Con- 
gress. The gentleman’s amendment 
makes them available to other public- 
service groups as well, and the commit- 
tee will be happy to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Thank 
you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

POLICIES GOVERNING INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 502. In authorizing international in- 
formation activities under this act, it 
is the sense of the Congress (1) that 
the Secretary shall encourage and facilitate 
by appropriate means the dissemination 
abroad of information about the United 
States by private American individuals and 
agencies, shall supplement such private in- 
formation dissemination where necessary, 
and shall reduce such Government informa- 
tion activities whenever corresponding pri- 
vate information dissemination is found to 
be adequate; (2) that nothing in this act 
shall be construed to give the Department a 
monopoly in the production or sponsorship 
on the air of short-wave broadcasting pro- 
grams, or a monopoly in any other medium 
of information; (3) that the Department 
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shall invite outstanding private leaders of 
the United States in cultural and informa- 
tional fields to review and extend advice on 
the Government's international information 
activities; and (4) that all printed matter, 
films, broadcasts, and other materials in the 
fields of mass media shall, when disseminat- 
ed by the Government, be identified as to 
Government or private source. 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the period at the end of 
the section. I do not want to strike out 
even one word of this section because, 
in my judgment, it is an important sec- 
tion of the bill, possibly because I wrote 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, last year 
when a similar Mil was pending for 7 
months it did not get to the floor of the 
Congress until the State Department 
agreed to take the amendment which I 
offered. When that amendment was ac- 
cepted the bill was brought up and 
passed, under suspension of the rules, 
receiving a two-thirds vote of the House. 
The exact text of that amendment is 
contained in section 502 of the present 
bill, 

I do not wish to reread section 502, 
which has just been read. The gist of 
it is that this whole information program 
is to encourage and facilitate the dis- 
semination abroad of information by 
private sources, to supplement such 
sources when necessary, and the State 
Department is to reduce the Government 
program whenever it is possible; that 
there shall be no Government monopoly 
in any medium of information; that out- 
standing leaders in private life shall be 
called in to review and monitor the pro- 
grams, and that in all such Government 
propaganda all information shall be 
identified as to Government or private 
source. 

I feel, as the rest of you do, that noth- 
ing is more abhorrent to us in America 
than a Government propaganda ma- 
chine. On the other hand, after in- 
tensive study of this for nearly 2 years, 
I am convinced that we need such a 
propaganda machine in a world where a 
battle of ideas is now going on, and to- 
talitarian states have the powerful weap- 
on of government propaganda in their 
arsenals. I personally abhor the use of 
atomic bombs, of poison gas, of bacterio- 
logical warfare, but I have voted for funds 
to have them ready, if our national secur- 
ity requires their use. Our enemies 
sometimes force on us the choice of weap- 
ons. We need whatever weapons others 
may use against us, in order to survive. 
We need not in the future, but right now, 
an efficient propaganda machine in order 
to survive in a warfare of ideas that is 
going on, not in.the future, but now. 

I read the current Saturday Evening 
Post last night. There is an article in 
there, “The True Meaning of the Iron 
Curtain,” by Ernest O. Hauser, who spent 
3 yearsin Europe. He is one of the Post 
editors. I do not have time to read you 
all of it, although I commend it all to 
your attention, but let me read these 
sentences to you. Hauser says: 

Ideas will have to be fought with ideas. 
It is hard to convey to Americans that the 
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people of Europe are more starved for ideas 
than for bread, but it is nevertheless true. 
In our attempt to hold the line against Rus- 
sia in Europe, we have not even begun to use 
ideological weapons. 


Then he goes on: 

While most of our ideological outposts in 
Europe, thus far, consist of tucked-away, 
inadequately staffed and supplied informa- 
tion centers and reading rooms, struggling 
along on puny budgets, the sledge-hammer 
blows of Soviet propaganda fall everwhere. 


I visited our reading room in Istan- 
bul this spring. They have 1,200 refer- 
ence books. Four hundred of them are 
taken out every month—a record for any 
library. They have 50 library visitors 
a day, 80 percent students, 10 percent 
press, and 10 percent government offi- 
cials. This little whisper of the Voice of 
America is very effective, but the sledge 
hammer of Soviet radio across the Turk- 
ish border was also potent. 

Mr. Hauser goes on to say in his 
article: 

Moscow is currently reported as spending 
as much on political advertising—mostly in 
Europe—as the rest of the world combined, 
and every ruble pays dividends. 


Going on further to discuss ideological 
warfare he concludes his article with 
these words: 

Barring another war, this is the only man- 
ner in which the West can hope to push the 
Iron Curtain back to where it belongs—the 
Russian border. 


This present bill, the Mundt bill, 
would auth6rize the continuation of the 
American information program, which 
is our only Government propaganda ma- 
chine in this psychological warfare. 

Bill Benton, who made a great fortune 
as an advertising genius, and who is 
heading up this program, has oversold it 
in one respect. This program is not the 
Voice of America, as it has been adver- 
tised. The Voice of America wells from 
140,000,000 American minds and hearts 
and throats. Bill Benton believes that, 
too. As provided in section 502 that has 
just been read, and Bill Benton approves 
of that section, this program is only a 
very small adjunct to the real Voice of 
America. This program is only for the 
purpose of supplementing the Voice of 
America where the Voice of America 
does not reach. It is only for the pur- 
pose of piercing the iron curtain where 
the Voice of America cannot be heard. 
It is only a small program supplemental 
to the great Voice of America that is 
welling over the world, but a very 
necessary program, a propaganda ma- 
chine, if you please, in an age when 
propaganda is so important, when, as 
Hauser says in the article I mentioned: 

Barring another war, this is the only man- 
ner in which the West can hope to push the 
iron curtain back to where it belongs. 


I now withdraw my pro forma amend- 
ment. Iam in favor of this section, un- 
amended. I am for this bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was very much inter- 
ested in the amendment to this title in 
section 501 which was offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Srmmpson] in which it was required that 
copies of broadcasts and other informa- 
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tion sent abroad should be made avail- 
able to the press and radio of this 
country. 

I wanted to submit an amendment to 
his amendment, but when the committee 
quickly accepted the Simpson amend- 
ment I did not have that opportunity. 
My amendment to the amendment would 
have provided that the Members of the 
Congress of the United States, upon re- 
quest, should also be furnished with this 
information. 

I am now serving notice that while I 
understand an amendment of that na- 
ture will be offered; that, if not, I ex- 
pect to offer an amendment to section 
209 which will provide that the Members 
of the Congress of the United States, who 
represent the people, shall upon request 
be furnished with a copy of any broad- 
cast, publication or statement put out 
under the provisions of this act, if it 
should become law. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that our acceptance of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Smmpson] cut the gentleman 
from Ohio off. His amendment is em- 
inently a fitting part of this program, 
and if he will ask unanimous consent 
that his amendment be considered at this 
time, if there is no objection, it can then 
be passed. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. RICHARDS. As a matter of fact, 
I agree with the gentleman from South 
Dakota about the fairness of this propo- 
sition, but the State Department, it 
should be recorded here, has never re- 
fused to give information to Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am glad to 
have that information, but I think it 
should be a part of the law of the land 
that the Congress of the United States 
be entitled to receive this material upon 
request. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that we return to section 
501 so that I may offer an amendment to 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I had had an 
amendment prepared for page 11, line 24, 
covering almost the same thing. I am 
a member of the committee, and I was 
going to submit it here for the commit- 
tee to see. It would provide proper 
channels for giving to the Congress, that 
is, the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, this information. I will give the 
amendment to the gentleman if he 
wants to look at it. It would provide 
that the material disseminated shall be 
made available by the Secretary of State 
to the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Foreign Affairs Committee and their 
duly authorized designees at least 24 
hours prior to the issuance thereof, and 
so forth. + 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That does not 
take care of the average Member of the 
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House. I might possibly want to see 
some of these broadcasts myself. 
Mr, FULTON. But they would be on 


record here and the State Department 


would not have to give so many out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brown of 
Ohio as an amendment to the amendment 
offered by Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania: 
After the words “United States”, add a com- 
ma and the following: “and to the Members 
of the Congress of the United States upon 
their request.” 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I would just like to point out that this 
does not require the State Department 
to send every Member of Congress a bale 
of material, but they shall be, by law, 
required to furnish copy to any Member 
of Congress who requests it. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. OWENS. Iam worried about this 
amendment. The State Department has 
never refused to give me any informa- 
tion, although the Army has. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Perhaps if there 
had been such a section of law which 
required the Army to furnish the in- 
formation upon request the gentleman 
would have received that information. 
We may not always have the same offi- 
cials in the State Department. So it 
is well to write this requirement into the 
law. 

Mr. OWENS. If they put that into 
the bill at this point, in another instance 
they will say they do not have to give 
it to us because there is no law cover- 
ing it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not think 
so. They have already said that to you 


I am going 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] has 
expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Brown] to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: On 
page 11, after line 24, insert the following 
title, and change the title numbers, section 
numbers, and cross-references in other titles 
of the bill accordingly: 

"TITLE IX—Apvisory COMMISSION TO 
FORMULATE POLICIES 
“FORMULATION OF POLICIES 

“Sec. 601. There is hereby created a 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Advisory Commission (hereinafter 
in this title referred to as the Commission) 
to be constituted as provided in section 602. 
me Commission shall formulate and pre- 
sent to the Secretary of State the policies 
to be followed and adhered to in connection 
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with the interchange of persons, knowledge, 
and skills, the assignment of specialists, the 
preparation and dissemination of informa- 
tion about the United States, its people, and 
its policies, and the carrying out of the 
other provisions of this act. 


“MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION; 
PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 602. (a) The Commission shall con- 
sist of 10 members, not more than six of 
whom shall be from any one political party, 
as follows: (1) Nine members to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and (2) the Secretary 
of State or such officer in the State Depart- 
ment as may be designated by such Secretary. 

“(b) The members of the Commission shall 
represent the public interest, but of the per- 
sons appointed under clause (1) of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, one shall be selected 
from among educators, one from among 
individuals formerly in active service in the 
armed forces of the United States, one from 
representatives of labor, one from the news- 
paper business, one from the motion-picture 
industry, one from the radio industry, and 
three from persons having general business 
experience. All persons so appointed shall 
be persons of national reputations in their 
respective fields. No person holding any 
compensated Federal or State office shall be 
eligible for appointment under clause (1) 
of subsection (a) of this section. 

“(c) The term of each member appointed 
under clause (1) of subsection (a) of this 
section shall be 3 years except that the terms 
of office of such members first taking office on 
the Commission shall expire, ag designated 
by the President at the time of appointment, 
three at the end of 1 year, three at the end 
of 2 years, and three at the end of 3 years 
from the date of the enactment of this act. 
Any member appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor is appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term, 
Upon the expiration of his term of office any 
member may continue to serve until his suc- 
cessor is appointed and has qualified. 

“(d) The President shall designate a chair- 
man and a vice chairman from among mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

(e) The members of the Commission shall 
receive no compensation for their services as 
such members but shall be entitled to reim- 
bursement for travel and subsistence in con- 
nection with attendance of meetings of the 
Commission away from their places of 
residences. 

“(f) The Commission is authorized to 
adopt such rules and regulations as it may 
deem n to carry out the authority 
conferred upon it by this title. 

„g) The Commission is authorized, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
clerical assistants as may be necessary in 
carrying out the provisions of this title. 

“RECOMMENDATIONS AND REPORTS 

“Sec. 603. The Commission shall meet not 
less frequently than once each month and 
shall from time to time prepare and transmit 
to the Secretary and to the Congress its rec- 
ommendations for carrying out the various 
activities authorized by this act, and shall 
submit to the Congress a quarterly report of 
all programs and activities recommended by 
it under this act and the action taken to 
carry out such recommendations.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr, MUNDT. I asked the gentleman 
to yield in the interest of saving time. 

I might advise the House that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois with a great deal of 
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forethought brought this matter before 
our committee. We held at least two 
sessions on it. We worked with him on 
every section of it, on every aspect of 
it, and the language was finally evolved 
in such form that it is now mutually ac- 
ceptable both to Mr. DIRKSEN and our 
committee. 

The committee is in complete agree- 
ment with the amendment he has of- 
fered. If, therefore, the gentleman so 
desired, he might extend his remarks in 
the Recorp at this point and we could 
adopt the amendment unanimously. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. To that I have no 
objection. 

Mr. Chairman, I belabored this mat- 
ter earlier this afternoon endeavoring to 
set it up clearly in the hope that the ap- 
prehensions of the Members on this 
question might be mollified and there 
might be a semblance of control reposed 
in the Congress. That is so manifestly 
because this Commission is bipartisan 
in character and must be confirmed by 
the Senate. If it gets out of hand it 
is only because we fail to exercise our 
own responsibility in passing upon those 
who are members of the Commission. 

I am grateful to the chairman of the 
committee for his indulgence in the mat- 
ter and for his acceptance in the name 
of the committee of this amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murray of 
Wisconsin to the amendment offered by Mr. 
DIRKSEN: Strike out “10” and insert “11”; 
and after the word “labor” insert the words 
“one farmer.” 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, the reasons that I offer this 
amendment are as follows: 

First. In the first place the farmer 
and the rural people of America and in 
fact in the world are the most peace- 
loving people to be found anywhere on 
the face of the earth. 

Second. The rural people of America, 
though less than 25 percent of the people 
of our country, raise nearly 50 percent 
of the children of our country. The bill 
is offered as a peace-promoting agency 
of Government. Should not the rural 
people be represented on this board? I 
say yes, a thousand times yes. 

Third. Rural America is called upon 
to produce the food and fiber in time 
of war. They are deserving of a place 
at the table of the group whose objective 
is to maintain peace. 

Fourth. We already have the world 
Food and Agricultural Organization, 
known as FAO. Rural America is most 
assuredly entitled to a place on this 
board to be in contact with FAO and its 
activities. We have at this hour our 
own farm organizations, the Farm Bu- 
reau, the Grange, the Farmers Union 
and the national cooperatives meeting 
with the world farm organizations. 

Fifth. Many students from other lands 
have and no doubt will continue to at- 
tend agricultural colleges of our land in 
great numbers. The development of ag- 
riculture in many countries is going to 
be all-important, if certain sections of 
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the world are to feed themselves. Sure- 
ly American farmers are entitled to this 
representation. 

Sixth. I have been conservative in 
asking for only one farmer to be in- 
cluded. The history of the peaceful posi- 
tion of the farmers of the world would 
justify a greater representation. The 
farmer is close to nature and close to his 
Maker. If all the members of all of the 
boards of all the countries were farmers, 
a great step would be taken to prevent 
any future wars. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust this amendment 
will be adopted unanimously. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed, I would have 
no objection to the amendment and Iam 
reasonably confident the committee 
would not. : 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Y of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Certainly the commit- 
tee would have no objection. We are for 
the farmers. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on- 


the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am extremely glad 
that this Commission is provided for and 
that there is to be a screening of the 
personnel. I remember that I started in 
the last session of Congress a rather bit- 
ter fight in the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee in urging the adoption of provision 
for a Commission to sereen the personnel 
to be employed by UNESCO. I remem- 
ber at that time many considered it very 
important that voluntary organizations 
be given a chance to express their opin- 
ion on the personnel to be taken, such as 
recommendation for personnel from the 
Federation of Labor and under the 
amendment by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Murray] one from Agricul- 
ture. While the Department fought that 
provision very bitterly at the time it is one 
of the things that the Secretary of State 
now boasts about. He boasts that the 
United States is the only country that has 
a screening commission on personnel. 
The American public wants to be in- 
formed on what is being done in appoint- 
ments. They feel this screening does it. 
I rejoice that this committee has accept- 
ed this amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Section 3 of Public Law 565, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, which shows the ob- 
servation of UNESCO screening of per- 
sonnel: 

Sec. 3. In fulfillment of article VII of the 
constitution of the Organization, the Sec- 
retary of State shall cause to be organized 
a National Commission on Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Corporation of not 
to exceed 100 members. Such Commission 
shall be appointed by the Secretary of State 
and shall consist of (a) not more than 60 
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representatives of principal national, volun- 
tary organizations interested in educational, 
scientific, and cultural matters; and (b) not 
more than 40 outstanding persons selected 
by the Secretary of State, including not 
more than 10 persons holding office under 
or employed by the Government of the 
United States, not more than 15 representa- 
tives of the educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural interests of State and local governments, 
and not more than 15 chosen at 
large. The Secretary of State is authorized 
to name in the first instance 50 of the prin- 
cipal national voluntary organizations, each 
of which shall be invited to designate one 
representative for appointment to the Na- 
tional Commission. ‘Thereafter, the National 
Commission shall periodically review and, if 
deemed advisable, revise the list of such 
organizations designating representatives in 
order to achieve a desirable rotation among 
organizations represented. To constitute the 
initial Commission, one-third of the members 
shall be appointed to serve for a term of 1 
year, one-third for a term of 2 years, and 
one-third or the remainder thereof for a term 
of 3 years; from thence on following, all mem- 
bers shall be appointed for a term of 3 years 
each, but no member shall serve more than 
2 consecutive terms. The National Com- 
mission shall meet at least once annually. 
The National Commission shall designate 
from among its members an executive com- 
mittee, and may designate such other com- 
mittees as may prove necessary, to consult 
with the Department of State and to per- 
form such other functions as the Naflonal 
Commission shall delegate to them. No 
member of the National Commission shall 
be allowed any salary or other compensation 
for services: Provided, however, That he may 
be paid his actual transportation expenses, 
and not to exceed $10 per diem in lieu of 
subsistence and other expenses, while away 
from his home in attendance upon author- 
ized meetings or in consultation on request 
with the Department of State. The Depart- 
ment of State is authorized to provide the 
necessary secretariat for the Commission. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word and 
ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise at this time to call the attention 
of Congress to what will be virtually a 
lock-out in the shipping industry. It will 
take place at midnight tomorrow. 

I wish to give the Congress the facts. 
These facts are very revealing as a pre- 
view of the effect of the Hartley-Taft 
bill on industrial relations in the United 
States. Labor organizations have been 
meeting with representatives of the ship- 
owners. The representatives of the 
shipowners have throughout these meet- 
ings taken an intransigent position. The 
labor organizations on the west coast 
have made a very simple and what must 
be considered by everyone as a very fair 
proposal. They have asked that the 
existing contracts be continued. Repre- 
sentatives of labor on the east coast have 
asked for a discussion of wage rates. 
The shipowners have refused to accept 
the proposal to continue existing con- 
tracts on the west coast and, as far as 
the east-coast shipowners are concerned, 
this afternoon they notified the repre- 
sentatives of labor that the only pro- 
posals they will consider are wage cuts. 

It is significant that Mr. Frank J. 
Taylor, chairman of the Merchant 
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Marine Institute, throughout the dis- 
cussions informed representatives of 
organized labor that he and his associ- 
ates were depending on the inevitable 
operations of the Taft-Hartley bill. 
They have broken off the meetings, they 
have left the conference. Labor organi- 
zations have sent a telegram to Secretary 
Schwellenbach asking him to intercede 
so as to prevent this lockout in the ship- 
ping industry of the United States. 

The question that may be raised in 
your mind is: Well, perhaps these ship- 
ping companies cannot afford to continue 
existing contracts; perhaps they are jus- 
tified in demanding wage cuts. 

Mr. Chairman, I have before me ex- 
cerpts from the testimony of Under 
Secretary Will Clayton before the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee of February 7, 1947. In discussing 
the profits of the shipping companies, I 
read the following excerpts. 

Page 200: 


Mr. Ciayton, Mr. Chairman, I don't know 
what the profits are in the shipping business. 
I think they are much too large. I would 
like to say that I think they act as a re- 
straint and a limitation, a limiting factor on 
world trade. I think if we had more of these 
ships out of the rivers and harbors where 
they have been laid up we would have a little 
more competition, perhaps, in the shipping 
business and we would get these rates down 
somewhat to the advantage of this country 
and every other country, particularly the 
countries of Europe that are to 
reconstruct and get back on their feet again. 
I think shipping rates are much too high. 

Mr. WrIc RHEL. Do you think the American 
merchant marine should have more com- 
petition? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think we should have, if we 
have rates too high, and I state it as my con- 
sidered opinion, and I have been in this 
for 40 years, I state it as my considered opin- 
ion that rates are much too high now. 

Mr. WEICHEL. You mean world rates or 
American rates? 

Mr. CLAYTON. World rates, and American 
rates are part of world rates. If we had more 
of these ships broken out of the rivers and 
harbors where they have been laid up and 
put into service, I think we would get rates 
down to where they would be reasonable. 


Page 241: 


Mr. CLAYTON. I am speaking, Mr. Bradley, as 
to the competitive aspects of this matter and 
the influence it may have on the profits of 
the shipping companies, I tell you they are 
making plenty of money and they are not 
complaining on that score. They would be 
laughed out of court if they should. If they 
brought in their balance sheets along with 
their complaint they would be laughed right 
out of court. 

* . . . . 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir. But I do think com- 
panies making enormous profits, unheard of 
profits in peacetime, absolutely unheard of, 
that anybody making profits on that scale 
should have a right to come in and complain 
about competition. 


Mr. Chairman, when we charged that 
this legislation was going to bring about 
intransigeance on the part of industry, 
wage cuts, complete disruption of peace- 
ful industrial relations and negation of 
collective bargaining, we were correct. 
The events of today and tomorrow are 
supporting that contention. 

This lock-out in our merchant maring, 
the operation of which is so essential in 
the program of world reconstruction, is 
being brought about by the shipowners 
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who have placed their feet on the table 
and who are relying on the Taft-Hartley 
bill not only to destroy organizations of 
labor but to destroy the wage standards 
that labor has acquired. Not only do 
they refuse to negotiate, mediate, or ar- 
bitrate revision of wage standards up- 
ward, but they refuse and continue 
present wages and demand that wages 
be cut. They refuse to continue exist- 
ing contracts, they demand that wages 
be cut, they walk out of negotiations, 
walk out of conferences, and rely on the 
Taft-Hartley bill. 

What is happening in this industry 
will happen in the next few weeks in 
many other industries in these United 
States. This lock-out in the shipping in- 
dustry is a preview of labor relations 
under the Taft-Hartley law. It is the 
pattern that the monopolies will follow. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the word “farmer” in my amendment be 
changed to read “one farmer.” 

The Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE VI—APPROPRIATIONS 
GENERAL AUTHORIZATION 


Sr. 601. Appropriations to carry out the 
purposes of this act are hereby authorized, 


TRANSFERS OF FUNDS 


Sec. 602. The Secretary may authorize the 
transfer to other Government agencies for 
expenditure in the United States and in 
other countries, in order to carry out the 
purposes of this act, any part of any appro- 
priations available to the Department for 
carrying out the purposes of this act, for 
direct expenditure or as a working fund, and 
any such expenditures may be made under 
the specific authority contained in this act 
or under the authority governing the ac- 
tivities of the Government agency to which a 
part of any such appropriation is trans- 
ferred, provided the activities come within 
the scope of this act. 


TITLE VIT—ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 
THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 701. In carrying out the purposes of 
this act, the Secretary is authorized, in ad- 
dition to and not in limitation of the au- 
thority otherwise vested in him— 

(1) In carrying out title II of this act, 
within the limitation of such appropriations 
as the Congress may provide, to make grants 
of money, services, or materials to State and 
local governmental institutions in the United 
States, to governmental institutions in other 
countries, and to individuals and public or 
private nonprofit organizations both in the 
United States and in other countries; 

(2) to furnish, sell, or rent, by contract 
or otherwise, educational and information 
materials and equipment for dissemination 
to, or use by, peoples of foreign countries; 

(3) in carrying out title V of this act, to 
purchase, rent, construct, improve, maintain, 
and operate facilities for radio transmission 
and reception, including the leasing of real 
property both within and without the con- 
tinental limits of the United States for pe- 
riods not to exceed 10 years, or for longer 
periods if provided for by the appropriation 
act; 

(4) to furnish official entertainment when 
provided for by the appropriation act; 

(5) to establish and maintain in the 
United States reception centers for foreign 
students and for visitors representative of 
the fields listed in section 201 above; 

(6) to provide for printing and binding 
cutside the continental limits of the United 
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States, without regard to section 11 of the 
act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111); 

(7) to employ, without regard to the civil- 
service and classification laws, when such 
employment is provided for by the appropri- 
ation act, (i) persons on a temporary basis, 
and (ii) aliens within the United States, but 
such employment of aliens shall be limited 
to services related to the translation or narra- 
tion of colloquial speech in foreign languages 
when suitably qualified United States citizens 
are not available; and : 

(8) to create such advisory committee as 
the Secretary may decide to be of assistance 
in formulating his policies for carrying out 
the purposes of this act. No committee 
member shall be allowed any salary or other 
compensation for services; but he may be 
paid his actual transportation expenses, and 
not to exceed $10 per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence and other expenses, while away from 
his home in attendance upon meetings with- 
in the United States or in consultation with 
the Department under instructions, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 13, line 9, after “(3)”, insert when- 
ever necessary.” 

Page 13, line 16, after the word “entertain- 
ment” strike out the balance of the line and 
all of line 17, and insert “necessary for the 
purposes of this act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MAson: Strike 
out all of title VII. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, a few 
days ago I offered a very drastic amend- 
ment to strike the enacting clause. I 
knew it was a drastic amendment. I did 
not offer it as dilatory tactics but I did 
offer it to test the sentiment of the com- 
mittee, and I succeeded in doing it. I 
cited as a basis for offering that amend- 
ment some foolish provisions that I con- 
sider were in the bill, and I read them. 

I am offering this amendment to strike 
title VII, and I want to read part of the 
bill as a basis for the reason for offering 
this amendment, and I want to perhaps 
carry on from where the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gwynne] left off when he was 
discussing the educational provisions in 
this bill and when he stated definitely 
that they were contrary to the educa- 
tional policies of this Nation as we have 
known them in the past. I also say they 
are absolutely in violation of the educa- 
tional policies of the United States since 
we have known them, over 150 years. As 
a basis for my opinion, I read the exact 
wording in title VII, section 701: 

In carrying out the purposes of this act, 
the Secretary is authorized, in addition to 
and not in limitation of the authority other- 
wise vested in him, to make grants of money, 
services, or materials to State and local gov- 
ernmental institutions in the United States, 
to governmental institutions in other coun- 
tries, and to individuals and public or pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations both in the 
United States and in other countries. 


In other words, this is a blanket au- 
thorization of funds in any amount, in 
the billions of dollars, that the Congress 
might appropriate, a blanket authoriza- 
tion to grant Federal aid to States, to 
local communities, and to individuals in 
the United States, and to States and 
private individuals in foreign countries, 
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During the past few days many of the 
provisions carried in this bill have been 
presented to us. If we do not know by 
this time that this bill should be recom- 
mitted, then I say we are impossible in 
our attitude toward it. I warn you now 
that no matter how much is accepted by 
this committee and how many amend- 
ments and changes are made in order to 
get the bill passed by the House, that 
does not mean those will be the final pro- 
visions of this bill and we all know it. 
It will give authority to another body to 
place back in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee the amount that we struck out on 
a point of order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand, the 
gentleman from Illinois has moved to 
strike out all of title VII. He has placed 
special emphasis upon the language be- 
ginning at the bottom of page 12 and 
running over to line 4 on page 13, which 
is the first paragraph of section 701. 
Had his amendment been confined to 
that particular paragraph, I think it 
might well have been worthy of debate, 
but his amendment actually strikes out 


the entire title. 


If that should prevail, it will mean the 
end of the broadcasting effort com- 
pletely, for on page 13, commencing at 
line 9, we find language which author- 
izes the purchase, rental, construction, 
including maintenance and operation of 
facilities for radio transmission. 

The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike that out completely and make our 
Government withdraw from that field 
altogether so as to make the American 
people say in effect, We quit.” 

I am not sure that the gentleman in- 
tends to do that but that is the effect 
of his amendment, On many an occa- 
sion during this debate I have heard 
Members say that if this bill is confined 
more especially to the broadcasting fea- 
ture they would be glad to give it more 
enthusiastic support. Here is their op- 
portunity to decide whether or not they 
want to broadcast, because the gentle- 
man from Illinois is offering an amend- 
ment to strike it out completely. 

Moreover, under this paragraph on 
page 13, commencing at line 5, we find 
the language authorizing the furnishing, 
selling, or renting, by contract or other- 
wise, educational and informational ma- 
terials and equipment for dissemination. 

As I gather it, that would prevent the 
State Department from distributing the 
educational material in that paper, 
“America,” in Moscow. 

It would prevent the Department of 
State from maintaining the libraries, of 
which there are 170 now in existence. It 
may be stated that these libraries are 
managed, generally speaking, and are 
under the control of the American Am- 
bassador or under the American consu- 
late office in or near the cities in which 
the libraries are established and main- 
tained. 

In these libraries we find copies of 
American magazines and a number of 
American books largely of a technical or 
engineering character. All the evidence 
shows that foreigners flock into them 
to read not only the magazines, if they 
can read the English language, but to 
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get hold of the technical books and learn 
more about American progress in engi- 
neering and scientific achievement. In- 
cidentally, that is good business for the 
United States because when knowledge 
of that kind is distributed to a foreign 
country it makes a market for our 
exports. 

The gentleman from Illinois would 
strike all that out completely by his 
amendment to strike out all of title VII. 
In other words, his amendment means 
that there is nothing left to this bill 
worthy of the name. 

It may not surprise members of this 
committee to know that I have been 
very heartily in favor of this kind of 
legislation for 2 years. I am in favor 
of it in view of what I see going on in 
the world today. I am in favor of it be- 
cause I am convinced that it will help 
make America strong, and we need 
strength. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason] may be read 
again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly obvious 
to me that the very thoughtful, sympa- 
thetic consideration of this legislation is 
going to reach a point after awhile, it 
now being 5 minutes to 5, when we are 
going to start rushing through the con- 
sideration of the balance of the bill. I 
hope you will not do that. There are 
some very important amendments that 
have been very well thought out and con- 
sidered, which the committee will accept 
and which perhaps ought to be explained 
before we rush through this bill. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] just ad- 
dressed the House with respect to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. In connec- 
tion with his remarks he properly took 
the position he did with respect to the 
particular section to which he referred, 
but I confess I am very much in the 
dark. I have an amendment before me 
that I propose to offer to strike out sec- 
tions 1, 4, and 5 of title 7. I would like 
to find out, if I can, as a matter of infor- 
mation, just what it is contemplated to 
do under section 1 of title 7. If I read 
it correctly, it means that you are au- 
thorizing the Secretary of State, within 
the limits of any appropriation that may 
be granted, to inaugurate a system of 
grants-in-aid; grants of money, services, 
or material to local governmental insti- 
tutions. 

What do you mean by “a govern- 
mental institution”? What is a govern- 
mental institution within the meaning of 
this language? What is a governmental 
institution in a foreign country? Is a 
parochial school or a privately supported 
institution of learning a governmental 
institution? Is an institution to which 
you may send these students, under the 
exchange programs, for training a gov- 
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ernmental institution? May I ask the 
chairman of the committee or some 
member of the committee just what you 
mean by that? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. What are the 
governmental institutions that are ex- 
pected to be aided under subparagraph 1? 

Mr. MUNDT. Those which we have in 
mind and those-which come under the 


program are such Government institu-. 


tions as the Smithsonian Institution, 
such local governmental institutions as 
the University of Minnesota, perhaps, or 
the University of California, where, 
through contractual arrangements, they 
work out a program for the exchange of 
foreign students. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then, do I understand 
the gentleman to say it means a college 
or school that is publicly supported? Is 
that a governmental institution? 

Mr. MUNDT. That would be a local 
governmental institution. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then you authorize them 
to make grants to individuals, public or 
private nonprofit organizations, both in 
the United States and in other countries. 
It seems to me clearly that is a very 
comprehensive and broad grant of power 
that has not been explained, and seems 
to open up the field to controversy and 
before you get through it seems to me 
you are going to get into uncharted seas. 

Mr. MUNDT. With private institu- 
tions, you have the church school and 
the local private schoo] in the same cate- 
gory as the State university. The whole 
thing is tied to title II. 

Mr. KEEFE. I understand it refers 
to the student-exchange program. It 
would permit the endowment of a pri- 
vately supported sectarian school, to 
which people would come from abroad. 
Is that true? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is not correct, be- 
cause it says “in connection with carry- 
ing out title II.“ which is another way 
of saying it covers the exchange of stu- 
dents, 

Mr. KEEFE. But if you have a pri- 
vately supported school, supported from 
private funds, it may be sectarian or 
nonsectarian in character, and you have 
an exchange of students for that school, 
that school would be entitled to receive 
aid under that section, would it not? 

Mr. MUNDT. Not aid. It is a con- 
tractual arrangement with a scholarship 
which the State Department might ex- 
tend to a South American student. He 
then selects his school, He might select 
Harvard University, for instance, which 
is a private school, We would not want 
to deny Harvard and Yale, for instance, 
participation in the program. 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not want to inter- 
fere with this program. I want to be 
helpful if I can understand it, and to be 
sure that we have got a program that 
will work and one that will not rise up to 
haunt us and torment us later on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mason]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KEEFE: Page 12, 
line 22, strike out subparagraphs 1, 4, and 5. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, may I say to my colleagues, 
does not in any sense curtail the activities 
that were suggested as necessary by the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WapswortH]; in fact, in his re- 
marks he referred to these specific para- 
graphs as being open to discussion and 
debate perhaps. 

I think we are getting into very dan- 
gerous waters when we attempt to invest 
in the State Department the right to 
make grants-in-aid for education in 
America or in foreign countries, and that 
is the reason I am taking the floor now, 
in order that when the question comes 
up for interpretation as to what the Con- 
gress meant when it passed such legisla- 
tion as this there will be something in 
the Recorp to indicate at least the idea 
that the Congress had in mind when it 
passed this kind of legislation. 

I believe it is dangerous to say to the 
State Department: “You shall have the 
right within the limit of appropriations 
granted to you for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of title I1”—which 
is the exchange of students provision of 
this bill—“to make grants of money to 
lecal institutions without regard and 
without investigation.” I think you will 
be violating a constitutional. provision 
and a policy of this Government that 
has been inherent in our Government 
since it was founded. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would be kind enough to comply 
with a request to divide his amendment? 
It strikes at three different points, three 
different matters. We do not have the 
objections to two that we have to No. 
1, section 701, for example. It is in a 
different category. As I explained to 
the gentleman No. 1 involves the tuition 
of students at schools such as Harvard, 
Yale, and so forth. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE, I yield. 

Mr. COX. I wish to inquire if it is 
the purpose of the gentleman to try to 
defend that part of the gentleman's 
amendment which goes to sections 4 
and 5? 

Mr. MUNDT. No; I have no disposi- 
tion to resist that if he will permit his 
amendment to be divided as to each of 
the three points involved. 

Mr. KEEFE. I understand then, that 
the gentleman would have no objection 
if it were limited to sections 4 and 5? Is 
that right? 

Mr. COX. That is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. I personally would have 
no serious objection to permitting Jan- 
guage such as is contained in section 1 
to remain in this bill with the thorough 
and distinct understanding that the Con- 
gress is not committing itself to any 
great big program of grants-in-aid, and 
that when the appropriation comes be- 
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fore this Congress, the Department is 
not going to insist that it was the intent 
that they should ask and put into an 
appropriation bill money to carry on a 
great big grant-in-aid program in edu- 
cation. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. COX. The committee has no ob- 
jection; in fact it has conceded the point 
the gentleman has been making, and in 
view of what is stated I wonder if the 
gentleman would not be willing to amend 
his amendment by confining it to sec- 
tions 4 and 5? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the statement of the chairman of the 
subcommittee as made I ask unanimous 
consent to amend the proposed amend- 
ment by striking out subparagraph 1 and 
leaving subparagraphs 4 and 5 to be elim- 
inated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman feel this money would 
go for instance to shoe industries, tex- 
tile industries and so forth abroad, such 
as the Bata Co. that was in operation in 
Czechoslovakia and then during the war 
was operated in this country by a Czecho- 
slovakian? It also had schools. Would 
that be considered in connection with 
these grants to other countries? 

Mr. KEEFE. I may say I do not know 
and the hearings are almost barren on 
that subject. I would like to have some 
one on the committee answer that. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. What is involved in grants 
of money and materials and services to 
institutions is illustrated by what we have 
been doing under this program in South 
America, There are in South America 
almost 300 American schools. The State 
Department puts up about $182,000 a year 
to provide the salaries of about 70 Amer- 
icans, as I recall, who teach in those 
schools. Many are the principals. The 
governments and the people of South 
America, including the patrons of the 
schools put in $3,500,000 a year. They 
provide $20 for our $1 to maintain Amer- 
ican schools which have great influence 
in developing the minds and molding the 
attitudes of the youngsters of South 
America into attitudes favorable to our 
country. That is the sort of thing au- 
thorized in subparagraph 1. I am glad 
the gentleman has agreed to its remain- 
ing in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 
Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
my question has not been answered and 
I think it is very important. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
we ought to have orderly procedure. 
The gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
can be taken off her feet by anyone de- 
manding the regular order. I do not 
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intend to do so, but I think the gentle- 
woman should move to strike out the last 
word, so we will be going along in an 
orderly way. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: I 
will be very glad to move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is a unani- 
mous-consent request pending. Does 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
object? 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 
Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 


substitute amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, to strike sections 4 and 5 on 
page 13 of the bill. That is as the gen- 
tleman requested his original amend- 
ment to be amended. The motion is to 
strike sections 4 and 5 on page 13 of 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's 
amendment need not be a substitute. 
The gentleman may offer that as an 
amendment, if he wishes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. IL yield to the gentlewoman. 
Will not the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts withdraw her objection and 
move to strike out the last word? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand the gentlewoman, she withdraws 
her objection to the unanimous consent 
request made a moment ago. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand the regular order. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection- 
to the proposal of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to modify his amendment? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I may say to the Chair there 


Mr. 


is no objection if I may have the oppor- 


tunity to ask a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
woman object, or does she not object? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not object to it, but I 
want my question answered first. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentle- 
woman will permit the request to be 
agreed to, she may then move to strike 
out the last word. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the modified amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEEFE: On page 
13, strike out subparagraphs 4 and 5. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
this very clear to the House. I think it 
is their impression that this money will 
only be given to educational institutions, 
I would like to state to them that in places 
like Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia there 
has been, in conjunction with industrial 
plants, educational teaching, especially 
communistic, and I want to make sure 
that it is the understanding of the com- 
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mittee that none of that money shall be 
sent to institutional shops or factories, - 
like the Bata shoe factory in Czechoslo- 
vakia and other industrial factories. For 
instance, I understand today this sys- 
tem is being followed in countries domi 
nated by the Communists. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
will be glad to yield. I am sure it is the 
impression of the House that it cannot be 
done under this bill, but I want to make 
sure. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am sure the gentle- 
woman is concerned, of course, because 
we do not want that to happen and I am 
sure that there is no danger of it under 
the provisions of this bill. In the first 
Place, a very tight reciprocal clause has 
been written in on page 3 of the act, 
which provides that these interchanges 
of any type have to be on a reciprocal 
basis. As the gentlewoman knows, we 
are not going to have that with Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia and Russia. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I will 
say to the gentleman that that still does 
not answer my question. 

Mr. MUNDT. As to the other part of 
the question, the grants that the gentle- 
woman is talking about are exclusively 
for educational institutions, because they 
deal exclusively with title II. A library 
might not be considered an educational 
institution, but I suppose it is close 
enough to come under that heading. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
speak with knowledge of that, because I 
suppose I was largely responsible for 
closing the nearby Maryland establish- 
ment which was operated by the Bata 
Shoe Co. While it was supposed to 
be a shoe factory, in effect they were tak- 
ing children into slavery. It was domi- 
nated by Nazi influence. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is a reciprocal 
safeguard against that, because we have 
safeguards in this program so that it 
will not happen. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. 
will the gentlewoman yield? 
. Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I would like to 
ask the chairman of the committee this 
question in connection with the matter 
he had attempted to answer. What as- 
surances or specific safeguards are there 
in the bill to guarantee that educational 
institutions for training in trades, such 
as we have established in this country, 
and that are entitled to the GI bill of 
rights, and that are so recognized by a 
government in Europe, cannot receive 
grants under this bill? There is no such 
language in the bill that I can find that 
does that. 

Mr. MUNDT. There are some contin- 
gencies that we did not provide against, 
but we have provided for a control board, 

and we can repeal, by concurrent resolu- 
tion, any section of the bill in toto. Now, 
we have additional control under the 
Dirksen amendment which, I think, is an 
additional safeguard, and it can be made 
to operate unless the whole world goes 
cockeyed. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. But if such an 
institution for training men in precision 
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machinery and other things is recognized 
as an educational institution in Europe 
or Asia, then they would come under the 
terms of this bill, as I read it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Not under any manda- 
tory provision. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the motion has 
not been submitted in writing. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, a preferential motion of this char- 
acter does not have to be submitted in 
writing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

The question was taken; 
ANGELL demanded a division. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Reep of New York moves that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. RAYBURN) 
there were—ayes 93, noes 95. 

. Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MUNDT and 
Mr. REED of New York. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
101, noes 110. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that before the motion was made that 
the Committee do now rise the question 
was being taken on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. KEEFE]. There was a voice vote 
and then a division was requested. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Chair had 
stated that a standing vote had been re- 
quested, but I think the Chair failed to 
state that the Chair announced the 
“ayes” had it on the voice vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. Noannounce- 
ment was made on the division. The 
preferential motion intervened. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wiscon- 

sin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision there were—ayes 145, noes 1. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harness of Indi- 
ana: On page 12, line 22, strike out all of 
subsection 1. 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment has been fully 
debated for 3 or 4 days. This has to 
do with subsection 1 on page 12. It 
strikes out the authority granted to the 
Secretary of State to make these various 


and Mr. 
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contributions. I think it is the most 
vicious part of this bill. I think it would 
be a dangerous precedent for this House 
to establish. 

Without taking any more time of the 
Committee, I urge the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. WELCH. In what particular re- 
spect is the subsection vicious? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I said I 
think it would be a dangerous precedent 
for the Congress to establish. It would 
give the Secretary of State a blank check 
to make contributions to governmental 
agencies, to private and public schools 
and universities, not only in this country 
but in foreign countries; and to in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. WELCH. Has not a precedent 
been established? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. It occurs 
to me this proposed grant is without 
precedent. 

Mr. WELCH. Of course it is not estab- 
lishing precedent. Under the GI bill of 
rights a veteran can choose any institu- 
tion of learning or vocational-training 
school, public or private, in the United 
States. That is his privilege. The 
amendment would deny that which is 
already granted in the bill of rights. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Do you 
mean to the servicemen? To the 


has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
GI bill of rights, except that its enact- 
ment could hardly be pleasing to our de- 
serving veterans receiving educational 
benefits under that measure. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In answer to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. WELCH], the 
paragraph expressly says it is limited to 
title II, which has not anything to do 
with veterans. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That is 
perfectly true. 

But as I was about to remark when 
the gentleman from California inter- 
vened, this grant of authority to the 
Secretary of State can hardly be justi- 
fied to our American veterans who are 
trying, with Government assistance, to 
complete educations which were inter- 
rupted by military service. We offer 
them $65 per month single, or $90 per 
month if they are married and struggling 
to hold families together. Yet here it is 
proposed to authorize payment of ex- 
penses of about $10 per day for foreign 
students. 

I urge that this amendment be adopted. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if this amendment were 
to be adopted it would be almost equiva- 
lent to striking title 2 from the bill be- 
cause, of course, if the Secretary of State 
is not permitted to make the necessary 
grants to institutions to enable them to 
train the students and professors to be 
sent to them, or to give books and money 
for travel and maintenance to the indi- 
viduals to enable them to carry out their 
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studies, then I do not see how he could 


properly administer title 2 of the bill. 

With respect to the statement just 
made by the gentleman from Indiana 
that this would interfere with the GI's 
education, may I say that not a single 
undergraduate student will come to this 
country to study under this bill; only 
graduate students, and our graduate 
schools are not overcrowded, with the 
exception of a few like medical schools. 

With respect to the question the gen- 
tleman raised as to the $10 a day per 
diem for subsistence, that is a maximum 
figure and applies only during the time 
of traveling. Under the regulations of 
the State Department published in the 
Federal Register of August 23, 1944, the 
highest ranking visitors, professors, per- 
sons of influence or possessing special 
qualifications in a technical, professional 
or other specialized field, are allowed 
an expense account of $10 a day when 
traveling. Students under the regula- 
tions receive not to exceed $7 a day for 
food, lodging, and incidentals. while they 
are traveling to and from America ex- 
cept that it is $3.50 a day while they are 
on shipboard. We can best judge the 
future of this program by what has 
happened in the past. We have gone 
over the figures of how it has been op- 
erated heretofore, and the amounts spent 
have not been excessive. 

If you want to weaken title 2 and 
make the program of student exchange 
more difficult to administer, which pro- 
gram in my judgment is one of the most 
important in the whole bill, and in the 
long run, more valuable even than the 
information service, then you will accept 
this amendment. 

If the subsection in question were to 
permit the Federal Government to make 
grants-in-aid to private institutions or 
to governmental institutions in the man- 
ner feared by some who have expressed 
themselves on the floor, I would oppose 
it. My votes have shown I am as vigor- 
ously opposed to Federal subsidy or con- 
trol of our educational institutions as 
any man can be. All the subsection does 
with respect to educational and training 
institutions is to authorize that tuition 
and related fees when not available from 
other sources will be paid by the State 
Department “on behalf of the grantee 
direct to the institution concerned upon 
presentation of an itemized voucher 
countersigned by the grantee.” Those 
are the words of the regulations. 

This question of student interchange 
has already been discussed at great 
length and it has been approved by a 
majority of the Committee on several 
votes. It is my hope that this amend- 
ment, too, will be voted down. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. All I 
wish to say is that this particular sub- 
section does not create a precedent but 
is already in force with Latin-American 
countries. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes, all that this section 
does is to permit the Secretary to do in 
the new areas of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
what he has been doing all along under 
existing law with respect to Latin 
America. 
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Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Then if the 
gentleman’s statement he just made to 
this Committee is true, they do not need 
this section in the bill. The gentleman 
says they have been doing it. All right; 
let them do it the way they have been 
doing it before without giving them spe- 
cific blanket authority. 

Mr. JUDD. The answer to the gen- 
tleman is that they are doing it now with 
respect to Latin America because they 
have legislation for Latin America. They 
do not have it for the rest of the world; 
this section is for the very purpose of 
giving it to them, otherwise the Appro- 
priations Committee properly will pro- 
vide no funds. The authority for Latin 
America was given in the legislation that 
set up the so-called Rockefeller program. 
This section does not expand the Secre- 
tary’s power. It merely extends the 
area over which he will have such au- 
thority. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Can the gentleman 
point out in the bill where there is any 
restriction on the $10-a-day subsistence 
allowance? 

Mr. JUDD. There is not anything in 
the bill. 

Mr, MATHEWS. No. 

Mr. JUDD. But here are the regula- 
tions that have been issued and from 
which I have read. As I say, you can 
only judge the program in the future by 
the way it has been handled in the past; 
and I can assure the gentleman that in 
the past the outside limit for students 
has been $7 a day when they were travel- 
ing on land and $3.50 when they were 
on shipboard. 

Mr. MATHEWS. This is an entirely 
new bill, an entirely new piece of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. JUDD. But it is the same sort of 
program for other countries that has 
long been provided by law and is already 
being carried out in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HARNESS]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chair being in doubt; the Committee di- 
vided, and there were—ayes 106, noes 
96. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr: Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Jupp and Mr, 
Harness of Indiana, 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
106, noes 113. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this for the pur- 
pose of making an announcement. It is 
a quarter to 6 now on Friday. We have 
had a long and hard day since 11 o’clock 
this morning. I want to say on behalf 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
that I appreciate your patience and your 
diligence and your thoughtful attention 
to this measure. We have now gotten 
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down almost through title VII and all 
the vital decisions on this legislation 
have been made affirmatively. We ap- 
preciate that. We thank the House for 
its cooperation and support. 

I see no reason, therefore, why we 
should sit here and argue about the re- 
maining sections, which are pretty much 
administrative in detail, and which are 
largely in the nature of correcting safe- 
guard amendments and directives. I 
think it would be more agreeable to the 
House to rise at this time and take our 
final action on this legislation the first 
part of next week, since it might require 
from 60 to 90 minutes at this late hour to 
wind up the details remaining to be con- 
sidered and to explain fully the admin- 
istrative safeguards they include. There 
also remain a number of amendments to 
which the committee has agreed, but 
each of them will require some time. 
Consequently, I move, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. MICH- 
ENER] having assumed the Chair, Mr. 
JENKINS of Ohio, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 3342) to enable the Gov- 
ernment of the United States more effec- 
tively to carry on its foreign relations by 
means of promotion of the interchange 
of persons, knowledge, and skills be- 
tween the people of the United States 
and other countries, and by means of 
public dissemination abroad of informa- 
tion about the United States, its people, 
and its policies, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1948 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 3839) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 589), which 
was read a first and second time, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. RAYBURN reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


RENT CONTROL BILL 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
on the bill H. R. 3203, relative to maxi- 
mum rents on housing accommodations; 
to repeal certain provisions of Public 
Law 388, Seventy-ninth Congress, and 
for other purposes, may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that when the House 


adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to announce the program for 
next week. 

On Monday we will call the Consent 
Calendar, and it is possible that there 
may be some motions to suspend the 
rules. Then we propose to take up the 
conference report on the so-called wool 
bill. Ido not know how soon that might 
be concluded. The measure we have 
been considering today is unfinished 
business, of course, and if there is time it 
could be called up for further considera- 
tion at that time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I note that the con- 
ference report on the so-called rent- 
control bill will be ready on Monday. 
Does the gentleman believe that that 
might go over until Tuesday? 

Mr. HALLECK. I have discussed that 
matter with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Wotcotr] and others. In- 
stead of calling it up Monday, we pro- 
pose to call it up on Tuesday. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is not absolutely 
certain yet that there will be suspensions 
on Monday? 

Mr. HALLECK. That is right. It is 
not absolutely certain. Of course, that 
is within the discretion of the Speaker. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Would it not appear 
to the gentleman, then, that within a 
couple of hours on Monday we might get 
back to this bill? The Consent Calendar 
usually takes 30 or 40 minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. That might be pos- 
sible; yes. 

On Tuesday we will call the Private 
Calendar and begin the consideration of 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill. On Wednesday and Thursday we 
will continue with the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill, if that is not 
concluded earlier. 

We also have for consideration, and 
hope to dispose of during the week, the 
bill (H. R. 1389) to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act, and another measure 
to amend the Veterans’ Preference Act 
(H. R. 9666) ; also the bill (H. R. 2298) to 
amend the Interstate Commmerce Act. 

We hope that on Friday we shall be 
able to take up and dispose of the legis- 
lative appropriation bill. 

Conference reports and urgent rules 
may be called up at any time. 

If a veto message comes to the House 
on Monday, in all probability the vote 
on that bill will be had on Tuesday. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Is it the gentleman’s 
thought to schedule the housing bill, H. 
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R. 3492, which we were discussing yester- 
day and which has not been completed, 
at some convenient time next week? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes; that, of course, 
is also unfinished business of the House, 
and that will be called up at any time 
when it is possible to dispose of it. 

I might suggest to the membership 
that there is considerable work to be 
done before we conclude this session of 
Congress, a session of Congress which we 
hope to conclude before too late in the 
summer, 

Of course, the membership has been 
working diligently and conscientiously 
and consistently in taking care of the 
business that has been coming before us. 

As to the programs to be announced 
from now on until the end of the session, 
I think it might be well to say that the 
membership generally might be holding 
themselves in readiness to meet such re- 
quirements of the program as may arise 
in order that the work of this session of 
the Congress may be concluded. 


AMENDING INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 246, Rept. 
No. 590), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That immeditely upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 2298) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have heen adopted, 
and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recor and include the proceed- 
ings of the National Board of Under- 
writers, including an address by Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. PATTERSON (at the request of 
Mr. SaDLAK) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include a resolution passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Connecticut. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. PLOESER (at the request of Mr. 
Bennett of Missouri) was given pérmis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include certain excerpts. 

Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting an article by 
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Andrew Bernhard, editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette entitled “Visitors to 
Moscow Stress Need of United States In- 
formation Program.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in three instances in the REC- 
onn, in one to include Congressmen’s vot- 
ing records, in the second to include an 
editorial from the Youngstown Vindica- 
tor, and in the third to include the sec- 
ond part of a speech he made last Mon- 
day before the National Federation of 
Catholic Students in New York City. 

Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and to include 
in one instance a letter from the Com- 
missioner of the HOLC and in the other 
a letter and petition from the city clerk 
of the city of Clairton. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
REcORD. 

Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an article by Dr. 
T. J. Woofter. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an address. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include an article. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress is faced with a very important 
problem of determining whether the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which was established under date of Jan- 
uary 22, 1932, should be continued. 
There are many who believe that cur- 
tailment of its powers is a desirable thing 
to do. There are many others who be- 
lieve that this Corporation of the Gov- 
ernment has proven to be a bulwark of 
economic defense in the most difficult 
period in our Nation's history. We of 
the Congress, realizing the difficult for- 
eign and domestic situation confronting 
us, keenly appreciate the importance of 
maintaining domestic tranquillity in a 
fast-changing world. 

The continued or increased employ- 
ment of labor, the rehabilitation of our 
returned soldiers, the maintenance of an 
organization in the event of catastrophe, 
cyclone, fire, or flood, the making avail- 
able to industry working capital when 
normal credit is denied, have a very great 
bearing upon not only this generation 
but the generations which will follow us. 

Never before in the history of this 
Nation have we been called upon to plan 
more wisely, to seek truth more assidu- 
ously, or to prepare more fully for what 
may be the eventuality of tomorrow. It 
seems as if there is nothing certain on 
the domestic scene. Certainly there is 
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no permanency on the foreign scene. 
With the whole world in a state of flux, 
with the economic flotsam and jetsam of 
two wars piled throughout the length 
and breadth of this Nation, with millions 
homeless, with impending strikes at 
home, with the veterans desperately 
seeking shelter for their growing fami- 
lies, we should pause to consider the 
elimination of an organization which for 
a period of 15 years has been rightfully 
called the “financial Red Cross of the 
depression.” 

There are many who would highlight 
the mistakes made by this organization. 
It is unfair to judge either organizations 
or men by weaknesses to which we are all 
prone. Organizations are composed of 
men and are only as strong as those who 
lead them. Our cities, our States, our 
Nation, and those of the whole world, 
are dependent upon human beings in 
administration, and, so long as we re- 
main human, we will have cardinal vir- 
tues and serious weaknesses. 

It is in the maintaining of balance be- 
tween good and evil, personally or in an 
organization or nation, that we achieve 
progress. We do not condemn our 
friends merely for an occasional weak- 
ness. To do so is intolerant. Even you 
and I have our weaknesses, and I defy 
any man to indicate either the perfect 
product, the perfect human being, or the 
perfect state. Have we the right, there- 
fore, to demand perfection when we can- 
not give it? 

The elimination, therefore, of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, ad- 
mitting that certain weaknesses existed, 
in view of the marvelous record of 
achievement it has maintained, can ren- 
der a very serious economic. blow to this 
Nation at a time when we need this cor- 
porate body more than ever before in 
our economic history. 

We know that this Nation is composed 

primarily of small-business enterprises. 
We see credit tightening now, with un- 
employment mounting, with confusion 
and frustration facing many business en- 
terprises, and, yet, there are some who 
would summarily eliminate this organi- 
zation which has had for its formal ob- 
ject the preservation of business enter- 
prises in this country when credit was 
not available. Hundreds, aye, thousands 
of concerns played a very potent part 
in the winning of the war because the 
economic life blood—working capital, if 
you will—was made available to them 
in the depression years. 

The banks of this Nation, some 15,000 
strong, turned to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for counsel and ad- 
vice. Preferred stock and debentures 
were issued so that they too could re- 
main as an important part of the eco- 
nomic life of this country, to give sta- 
bility to the communities that they 
serve, and to make credit continually 
available to those who needed it. 

We are asked to determine whether 
this organization shall continue beyond 
June of this year, or whether the banks 
of this Nation shall carry on without re- 
gard to Federal aid of normal credit is 
denied. 

We believe in private enterprise. We 
believe that this is the greatest nation 
on earth because of the system that has 
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been promulgated throughout the years 
whereby each individual is given an equal 
opportunity to work with his hands. To 
others is given the opportunity to guide 
and direct, and, in a business enterprise, 
the norma! flow of capital makes labor 
and capital a working team for the com- 
mon good. There is not a single man in 
this assembly that can tell with assur- 
ance what will happen 6 months or 2 
years hence. 

There is only one way to judge the 
future, and that is from the past and 
present. In the past we have seen re- 
peated depressions following a cycle of 
war where millions of human beings were 
dependent upon public aid because posi- 
tions were not available to them. There 
are many who believe that at the present 
time we are in the throes of a recession. 
Many believe that this recession will be 
corrected within a period of several 
months, while there are others who be- 
lieve that the recession may well become 
a depression, depending upon the plan- 
ning and thinking of our national 
leaders. 

During the period of the war, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation car- 
ried a greater burden than would nor- 
mally be asked of a peacetime organiza- 
tion. It did it willingly, faithfully, con- 
scientiously, and more and more respon- 
sibility was placed in this organization 
because of its reputation for doing a job 
along a businesslike way for the com- 
mon good. The Army, the Navy, the 
Maritime Commission, even the Con- 
gress have made mistakes. To be human 
is toerr. It is unjust now to high light 
weaknesses only and not give credit 
where credit is due to the over-all 
achievements of an organization which 
has helped this Nation weather a depres- 
sion and is composed now of experts ob- 
tained through 15 years of practical ex- 
perience to withstand whatever economic 
blow may be facing the 142,000,000 peo- 
ple who comprise this Nation. 

There is an erroneous concept that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
assisted big business. It has been their 
province to assist big business as well as 
little business because private enterprise, 
as we know it in this Nation, is not com- 
posed either of banks or business or agri- 
culture or labor. It is the composite of 
these that makes our Nation great. 
While loans were made to railroads and 
banks and large business industries, the 
airplane industry and the automobile in- 
dustry, nevertheless the majority of all 
of the loans made to assist private enter- 
prise were made to small business. As 
a matter of fact, the record shows that 
over 90 percent in dollars and in loans 
made were extended to assist small busi- 
ness as we know it. 

The economy of this Nation, supple- 
mented and enforced as it is by big busi- 
ness, is mainly in the hands of the small 
business enterprise employing from 50 to 
350 employees. There are over 3,000,000 
small business enterprises in this Nation. 

In those areas of the Nation which are 
composed primarily of small business en- 
terprises—and New England falls into 
that category—we need the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for what it has 
done, because of the kind of organiza- 
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tion it is, and because we see in the hori- 
zon difficult years ahead. Economically, 
there is no stabilization abroad. Even 
now the Congress is asking for legisla- 
tion intended to preserve our freedom 
through military education of youth be- 
cause, forsooth, no man can tell what to- 
morrow will bring. 

It is a paradox, therefore, to face an 
unknown future on a national plane 
where the best minds in America are 
concerned about peace and the genera- 
tions to follow, and, at the same time, 
consider the elimination of an organi- 
zation which is the only stabilizing force 
in Government today to assist the ma- 
jority of our business enterprises when 
credit is not normally available. 

There is a distinction between the 
credit made available by banks and that 
by the Federal Government in coopera- 
tion with the banks. There is a mistaken 
concept that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is in competition with banks. 
This is not so. Every time a loan is made 
some bank has denied the application 
or participates with this Corporation of 
the Government to extend credit so that 
that industry might live. 

We have erected an economic clinic 
where ills of industry can be analyzed 
and a sound formula prescribed so long 
as there is an opportunity to preserve 
this industry for the common good. It 
is that kind of union between Govern- 
ment, banks, and industry for the benefit 
of labor, for the benefit of capital, for 
the benefit of this Nation, that we can 
preserve our ideals as a Nation and con- 
tinue to operate as a private enterprise 
country. 

Look around you. England, France, 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, Sweden, even 
many of our South American countries 
are turning away from the private enter- 
prise system, and we, almost alone, are 
fighting the battle for a republican form 
of Government and the retention of our 
democratic way of life. The bulwark 
against recession and depression, for the 
preservation of the banks, industry, labor 
lies along the road traveled by this or- 
ganization which has demonstrated, 
through capability and initiative, the 
confidence placed in this organization in 
1932 under a Republican President, Her- 
bert Hoover. 

I will not bore you with statistics con- 
cerning the achievements of this organ- 
ization. Much has been written and said 
in this regard; some good, some bad. In 
any event, we of the Congress must de- 
termine the issue—and remember, what 
we do will have a very important bearing 
upon the economic good or evil of the 
sections that we are fortunate to repre- 
sent. We represent all of the people. 
We represent the banks, education, utili- 
ties, big business and little business, 
labor, all of our people. We represent 
the cotton grower and the farmer, the 
fellow who runs a haberdashery or a 
drug store. These-are part of the indus- 
tril mosaic which makes America. Put 
them all together working as a team and 


you epitomize what our forefathers prop- 


erly said in the preamble to our Consti- 
tution: “We the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect 
union.” 
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I, for one, choose to champion the 
cause of the average citizen of America 
who has been and still is given the op- 
portunity to establish his own business 
enterprise as distinguished from the 
caste system which remains in so many 
nations of this earth. 

The solution of financial difficulties be- 
cause of lack of capital, restoration of 
confidence, the offering of counsel and 
advice when it is needed most, have been 
the contribution of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to our national 
well-being for a period of approximately 
15 years. We can ill afford to ignore the 
fact that when the economic fabric of 
our Nation was torn apart, these Govern- 
ment representatives worked day and 
night to bring the seams together in 
order that others might have the oppor- 
tunity guaranteed under our form of 
government. We will be asked within 
the next fortnight to make our decision 
on this important issue. Let us do it 
forthrightly by giving credit where credit 
is due. Let us keep faith with the future 
of America. Let us preserve our private- 
enterprise system, and let us give all an 
equal opportunity to be proud of their 
Government—the Government which 
we, the Congress, serve. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker’s desk 
and the conclusion of special orders here- 
tofore entered I may address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCONNELL asked and was 
granted permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Philadelphia evening paper. 

Mr. FARRINGTON (at the request of 
Mr. Muxpr) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp in two 
instances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was granted 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in Committee of the 
Whole today and include certain ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor and include cer- 
tain telegrams in connection with the 
bill H. R. 3342. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MICHENER). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. O’Konsk!] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 


ANTICOMMUNISM POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
have what is considered to be an anti- 
Communist policy all over the world. 
Recently we appropriated $400,000,000 to 
help the Greeks and Turks stem the cause 
of communism, Today we are engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle with the 
Voice of America, to get behind the iron 
curtain, I think it is high time that we 
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find out in just what direction we are 
going. Are we adopting an anti-Com- 
munist policy or are we really only giv- 
ing lip-service to the anti-Communist 
policy? 

While we were adopting the Greek- 
Turkish loan there was a convention of 
500 leading Communists in the United 
States, and incidentally they held their 
meetings on Federal Government prop- 
erty. 

Next Monday, at the Water Gate, 
which is Federal Government property, 
under the Department of the Interior, 
the Southern Conference on Human Wel- 
fare, which is among the most pinko- red 
organizations in the United States of 
America, will have a conference or mass 
meeting which they are holding at that 
place. If we are going to spread the Voice 
of America throughout the world and 
adopt an anti-Communist policy, and 
send $400,000,000 to Greece and Turkey 
to stop communism, it appears to me that 
we look stupid and silly all over the world 
when we are asking other people of the 
world to combat communism and then 
find that our Government officials permit 
the use of Federal buildings and Federal 
Government sites for the use of Com- 
munist organization meetings. Now, do 
we not look silly all over the world with 
that kind of a policy? I think it is high 
time for a show-down. For that reason, 
an organization, of which I am president, 
has issued a motion for a temporary re- 
straining order against the use of that 
property. We have served the papers on 
Julius A. Krug, Secretary of the United 
States Department of the Interior, and 
he has acknowledged those papers. The 
case comes up in the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is high time that we have a 
show-down. Is our Government truly 
anti-Communist or is it not? This case 
will bring the thing to a head. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and include there- 
with a copy of the motion for a restrain- 
ing order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. À 

JUNE 13, 1947. 
IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AMERICAN 

ANTI-COMMUNIST ASSOCIATION, INC., 1025 

CONNECTICUT AVENUE NW., WASHINGTON, D. 

O., v. JULIUS A. KRUG, SECRETARY, UNITED 

STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASH- 

INGTON, D. C. 

MOTION FOR TEMPORARY RESTRAINING ORDER 

1. The plaintiff is an educational, non- 
profit, nonsectarian, nonpartisan patriotic 
organization, incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia. 

2. The defendant is an agency of the 
Executive branch of the Government of the 
United States of America, under whose con- 
trol and jurisdiction is found a certain prop- 
erty known as and referred to as the Water 
Gate, Washington, D. C. 

3. The defendant did grant a permit for the 


use of the said Water Gate to the Southern 


Conference for Human Welfare as sponsors 
for an address by one Henry Agard Wallace 
on the 16th of June 1947, In the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, second session, Union Calen- 
dar No. 660, House Report No. 2233, being a 
report of the Committee on Un-American 
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Activities pursuant to H. Res. No. 5, on page 
28 is found a partial listing of Communist 
and Communist-front organizations, and 
among ‘them is listed the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare. Henry Agard Wal- 
lace found it impossible to subordinate his 
political philosophies and beliefs to those of 
the administration of President Truman, and 
it was, therefore, necessary for the President 
of the United States to summarily discharge 
him or request his resignation. The said 
Wallace was during the first few months of 
this year invited to Paris by the Communists, 
and, while there, was the guest of leading 
Communists in Paris, indicating a strong 
sympathy with the cause of Communism. 

4. The plaintiff respectfuly requests this 
honorable court to take judicial notice of 
the opinion of former Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, Charles Evans 
Hughes that “communism has as its objec- 
tive the overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment by force and violence.” And also, 
to take judicial notice of the executive di- 
rective issued by the President of the United 
States on or about March 23, 1947, request- 
ing that all members of the Communist Party 
be removed from employment by the United 
States Government, which was a restatement 
of the law of the United States found in the 
Hatch Act, section 9A, paragraphs 1 and 2. 

5. The defendant’s outright and absolute 
disregard for the welfare of the people of 
the United States in granting a permit for 
the use of public property by a Communist 
group sponsoring a speaker whose methods 
incite human emotions toward riot and in- 
surrection is a violation of the spirit, and 
intent of the laws of the United States and 
the said executive directive. 

Whereupon plaintiff prays that a tem- 
porary restraining order issue from this hon- 
orable court to restrain the use of the said 
permit heretofore granted by defendant to 
the Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, and that such restraining order run 
until the issues herein may be fully deter- 
mined by this court. 

FRANKLIN T. MILES, 
Attorney jor Plaintiff, 
Washington, D. C. 
Paul. V. ROGERS, 
Attorney for Plaintiff, 
Washington, D. C. 

Service acknowledged this day 
F 1947, and consent to hearing on 
. , 1947, at 10 a. m., or as 
soon thereafter as counsel may be heard. 


In THE DISTRICT Court OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FoR THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, AMERICAN 
ANTI-COMMUNIST ASSOCIATION, INC., 1025 
CONNECTICUT AVENUE NW., WASHINGTON, 
D. C. vs. JULIUS A. KRUG, SECRETARY, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

TEMPORARY RESTRAINING ORDER 
Upon consideration of the motion filed 
herein this 13th day of June 1947, it is by the 

court this day of .....-.. , 1947., 
Adjudged, ordered, and decreed, that the 

defendant herein be restrained from permit- 

ting the use of Government-owned property 
under its control by persons or organizations 
in any way affiliated with or associated with 
the Communist Party, and more particularly 
that the defendant render null and void the 
permit heretofore issued to the Southern 

Conference for Human Welfare for use on 

June 16, 1947, of the property known as the 

Water Gate. 


Justice. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. WILLIAMS, for 


Monday and Tuesday, June 16 and 17, 
on account of official business. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 


S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution to prepare a 
revised edition of the Annotated Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America as pub- 
lished in 1938 as Senate Document No. 232 
of the Seventy-fourth Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.) un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 16, 1947, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


785. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report dated April 19, 1946, 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, together with accompanying papers 
and illustrations, on a review of reports on 
the Red River, La., Ark., Okla., and Tex,, 
and on a preliminary examination and survey 
of the Jefferson-Shreveport waterway, Texas 
and Louisiana (H. Doc. No. 320); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations. 

786. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated May 7, 
1946, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and an illustration, on a 
preliminary examination and survey of a 
barge channel in the vicinity of Baton Rouge, 
La., extending from the Mississippi River 
through Devils Swamp, authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act approved on March 2, 
1945 (H. Doc. No. 321); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed, with 
an illustration. 

787. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting report and findings on an 
investigation of the Cody Dam and power 
plant, Wyoming, together with related data 
and correspondence; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HAND: Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. H. R. 72. A bill to increase 
the number of authorized aviation stations 
operated by the Coast Guard, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 586). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HAND: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H. R. 3539. A bill to au- 
thorize the construction of a chapel at the 
Coast Guard Academy, and to authorize the 
acceptance of private contributions to assist 
in defraying the cost of construction thereof; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 587). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. H. 
R, 452. A bill to amend the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act relating to mar- 
keting agreements and orders; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 588). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Committee on Ap- 
Propriations. H. R. 3839. A bill making ap- 


propriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 


boards, commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
589). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 246. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 2298, 
a bill to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 590). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. R. 3825, A bill to amend section 2402 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, 
and to repeal section 2402 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 3826. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Federal Power Commission to grant a 
license to the Savannah River Electric Co. to 
construct, own, operate, and maintain the 
powerhouse of the Clark Hill Reservoir proj- 
ect; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H. R. 3827, A bill to establish a Weed Divi- 
sion in the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 

H. R. 3828. A bill to provide that the Legis- 
lative Reference Service shall compile and 
make available the voting records of the 
Members of Congress; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 3829. A bill relating to the employ- 
ment by the United States of citizens of the 
Republic of the Philippines; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 3830. A bill to provide for the promo- 
tion and elimination of officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 3831. A bill to incorporate United 
States Navy Veterans; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (by request): 

H. R. 3832. A bill to extend to the veterans 
of the Mexican border service of 1916 and 
1917 and their widows and minor children all 
the provisions, privileges, rights, and bene- 
fits of laws enacted for the benefit of veter- 
ans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. LUSK: 

H. R. 3833. A bill to authorize a project for 
the rehabilitation of certain works of the 
Fort Sumner irrigation district in New Mex- 
ico, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 3834, A bill to authorize a project for 
the rehabilitation of certain works of the 
Fort Sumner irrigation district in New 
Mexico, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. MILLER of Connecticut: 

H. R. 3835. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. EATON: 

H. R. 3836, A bill to contribute to the effec- 
tive maintenance of international peace and 
security pursuant to the objectives and 
principles of the United Nations, to provide 
for military cooperation of the American 
states in the light of their international 
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undertakings, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. MALONEY: 

H. R. 3837. A bill to extend the Federal 
income tax to the Panama Canal Zone; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3838. A bill to tax citizens of the 
United States employed by the United States 
in its possessions; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 3839. A bill making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. R. 3840. A bill providing for the continu- 
ance of compensation or pension payments 
and a subsistence allowance for certain chil- 
dren of deceased veterans of World War I or 
II during education or training; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H. R. 3841, A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 so as to provide full 
annuities for persons who complete 30 years 
of service; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. GEARHART (by request): 

H. R. 3842. A bill to equalize Federal in- 
come, estate, and gift taxes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation to control 
the manufacture and sale of inflammable 
materials; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H. R. 3843. A bill for the relief of Rita 
Anderson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3844. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Malone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 3845. A bill for the relief of George 

J. Hiner; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H. R. 3846. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Arthur F. Saladino, Joseph Spivack, 
and Irving Weinberg; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NODAR: 

H. R. 3847. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Marincola; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. POTTS: r 

H. R.3848. A bill for the relief of the 
estates of Arthur F. Saladino, Joseph Spivack, 
and Irving Weinberg; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H. R. 3849. A bill for the relief of Domingo 
Gandarias; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

632, Mr. CANNON presented a petition 
signed by 169 representative citizens of Al- 
bion, Nebr., protesting elimination of Federal 
cooperation in the farm conservation pro- 
gram, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 
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SENATE 


Monpay, JUNE 16, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


We confess, our Father, that we know 
in our hearts how much we need Thee, 
yet our swelled heads and our stubborn 
wills keep us trying to do without Thee. 

Forgive us for making so many moun- 
tains out of-molehills and for exagger- 
ating both our own importance and the 
problems that confront us. 

Make us willing to let Thee show us 
what a difference Thou couldst make in 
our work, increasing our success and di- 
minishing our failures. Give us the faith 
to believe that if we give Thee a hearing 
Thou wilt give us the answers we can- 
not find by ourselves. 

In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHITE, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of Friday, June 13, 1947, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on June 14, 1947, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts 
and joint resolution: 

S. 566. An act to amend sections 3533 and 
3536 of the Revised Statutes with respect to 
deviations in standard of ingots and weight 
of silver coins; 

S. 1073. An act to extend until June 30, 
1949, the period of time during which per- 
sons may serve in certain executive depart- 
ments and agencies without being prohibited 
from acting as counsel, agent, or attorney for 
prosecuting claims against the United States 
by reason of having so served; 

S. 1135. An act to extend for year certain 
provisions of section 100 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, re- 
lating to the authority of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to enter into leases for 
periods not exceeding 5 years; and 

S. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to con- 
tinue and establish offices in the territory of 
the Republic of the Philippines. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 69) 
to prepare a revised edition of the An- 
notated Constitution of the United States 
of America as published in 1938 as Sen- 
ate Document 232 of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress, and it was signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDENT protempore. Under 
the order of the Senate of Friday last, the 
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unfinished business, Senate bill 110, will 
be temporarily laid aside and the Senate 
will proceed to the consideration of un- 
objected-to bills on the calendar begin- 
ning with Order No. 197. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
& quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Alken Hatch Millikin 
Ball Hawkes Moore 
Barkley Hayden Morse 
Bricker , Hickenlooper Murray 
Bridges Hill O' Conor 
Brooks Hoey Q’Mahoney 
Buck Holland Overton 
Bushfield Jenner Pepper 
Butler Johnson, Colo. 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Revercomb 
Cain em Robertson, Va 
Capper Kilgore Robertson, Wyo 
Chavez Knowland Russell 
Connally Langer Saltonstall 
Cooper Lucas Smith 
Cordon McCarran Sparkman 
Donnell McCarthy t 
Downey McClellan Taylor 
Dworshak McFarland Thye 
Eastland McGrath Vandenberg 
Ecton Watkins 
Ellender McMahon Wherry 

n Magnuson White 
Flanders Malone Wiley 
George Martin Williams 
Gurney Maybank Wilson 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr, BALD- 
win], the Senator from Indiana IMr. 
Capenart], and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lonce] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Tosey] is necessarily absent because of 
illness in his family. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is necessarily absent on public 
business. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Myers], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Stewart], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Trois], and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. UMSTEAD] are 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from Texas IMr. 
O Dax] is absent because of a death 
in the family. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Txomas] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-eight Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from 
the Senate for the remainder of today 
and tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 
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MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. FERGUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary may sit during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 

By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 


cation and letter, which were referred as 
indicated: 


PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO AN EXIST- 
ING APPROPRIATION FOR FEDERAL WORKS 
Acency (S. Doc. No. 62) 


A communication from the President of 


the United States, transmitting a draft of 


a proposed provision pertaining to an exist- 
ing appropriation for the fiscal year 1948 
for the Federal Works Agency, in the form 
of an amendment to the budget for said 
fiscal year (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORT oF FEDERAL BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics entitled “Traffic in Opium and Other 
Dangerous Drugs,” for the calendar year 
ended December 31, 1946 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 


PETITIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following petitions, 
which were referred as indicated: 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 12 
“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to enact legislation to control 


the manufacture and sale of inflammable 
materials 


“Whereas the uncontrolled manufacture of 
wearing apparel and other articles from nat- 
ural or synthetic materials of a highly in- 
flammable character constitutes a Nation- 
wide risk of fire and hazard of injury to per- 
sons and property; and 

“Whereas the unrestricted use of highly 
inflammable materials in the clothing and 
other manufacturing industries permits the 
transportation of the finished product in in- 
terstate commerce, thereby the at- 
tendant risks and hazards into all the States; 
and 

“Whereas it is impossible for any one of 
the several States to effectively control the 
manufacture and use of natural and syn- 
thetic materials of an inflammable char- 
acter; and 

“Whereas it is in the interest of the public 
health, safety, and welfare of the Nation 
that the manufacture and use of highly in- 
flammable articles should be controlled: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
President of the United States and the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States be memorialized to enact leg- 
islation to effectively control the manufac- 
ture and use of articles from inflammable 
materials, both natural and synthetic; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
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joint resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, to the Speaker of the Hause of Rep- 
resentatives, and to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the State of California.” 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., favoring the enactment of the Sen- 
ate bill 866, to establish a national hous- 
ing objective and the policy to be followed 
in the attainment thereof, to facilitate sus- 
tained progress in the attainment of such 
objective and to provide for the coordinated 
execution of such policy through a National 
Housing Commission, and for other purposes; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REPEAL OF FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. Green], 
and myself, I ask unanimous consent to 
present a resolution passed by the Rhode 
Island General Assembly and approved 
by His Excellency, Gov. John O. Pastore, 
memorializing Congress to eliminate the 
taxation of gasoline by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and request that it be appro- 
priately referred and printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Senate Resolution 121 
Resolution memorializing Congress of the 

United States of America to eliminate the 

taxation of gasoline by the Federal Gov- 

ernment : 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
of America has imposed a tax on all sales 
of gasoline used for the propulsion of motor 
vehicles on the public highways; and 

Whereas, the State of Rhode Island and 
all other several States of the United States 
have likewise imposed taxes upon such sales; 
and 

Whereas the Federal tax on such sales of 
gasoline is clearly an invasion of the field 
of taxation reserved for the State of Rhode 
Island and other States of the Union; and 

Whereas the Federal gasoline tax when first 
enacted was represented to be a temporary 
financial measure which would be repealed, 
but which on the contrary has persisted 
and has become larger and more burdensome: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and is hereby respectfully mem- 
orialized to enact with all convenient speed 
such legislation as may be necessary to abol- 
ish the Federal gasoline sales tax and to 
surrender to the States exclusively the power 
to tax such sales in the future; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives, the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States and to each Member of Con- 
gress elected from the State of Rhode Island 
and that the latter be urged to use their 
best offices to procure the enactment of such 
legislation as will accomplish the purpose 
of this resolution. 


COMMUNISTIC ACTIVITIES IN 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and to have printed 
in the Record a resolution adopted by the 
Green Bay Diocesan Union of Holy 
Name Societies, Shawano, Wis., relating 
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to communistic activities in the Federal 
Government. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas, with diabolic zeal and vehemence, 
the Communist powers are insidiously carry- 
ing on their avowed determination to domi- 
nate the earth, to destroy every vestige of 

Christian civilization, and to substitute for 
it their own Satanic system; and 

Whereas in ideology, philosophy, theory, 
and practice, the whole of the communistic 
program is inimical to our welfare as Ameri- 
cans and as God-fearing Christian men, ‘n 
that in every way it is diametrically opposed 
to the precious ideals and natural and po- 
litical rights which we must treasure, pre- 
serve, and defend as our sacred heritage; and 

Whereas we observe that while some of our 
national leaders seem to be increasingly 
aware of our country’s grim responsibility in 
this tremendously vital conflict, a woeful and 
dangerous tendency is to be seen on the part 
of many in high places to evade, hedge and 
compromise in these tragic circumstances, 

opportunistically seeking by equivocation, 
chicanery, and sophistry to make personal or 
partisan political capital out of catastrophic 
misfortune of the modern world; and 

Whereas clear-thinking men must every- 
where recognize that the future happiness 
of our country and truly of the whole human 
race depends in large measure on the whole- 

hearted, united, and vigorous defense of 
Christian principles and ideals by our own 
Nation and our own generation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved; = 

1. That the individual members of our 
society be urged and exhorted to be vigilant 
and keep close watch over the attitude, 
conduct, and record of their elected rep- 
resentatives especially in this field of govern- 
mental activity; that they exercise their 
rights and privileges as citizens by becoming 
articulate and giving voice to their convic- 
tions and that from time to time they inform 
their representatives of their alert interest; 

2. That we formally, in convention as- 
sembled, take this opportunity to approve 
and commend the recent action of the Chief 
Executive in demanding a loyalty test of 
all Government employees and officials; 

3. That we rejoice in what seems to be the 
determination of the new Secretary of State 
to set a pattern for American diplomacy 
which seems to be taking the initiative in 
China, Korea, Japan, the Middle East, and 
virtually throughout the world, thus putting 
communism on the defensive; 

4. That we commend the industry, patri- 
otism and foresight of the FBI under the 
leadership of Mr, J. Edgar Hoover in pro- 
viding and amassing information of the sub- 
versive activities of known Communist 
agents and fellow travelers; 

5. That we praise and extol those states- 
men, including, happily, our own Represent- 
atives in the present Congress, who give 
evidence that they are keenly alert to expose 
and oppose every vicious activity of Com- 
munist enemies; 

6. That we pray frevently and faithfully, 
invoking the special blessings of Heaven on 
our national leaders in these trying times 
and begging Divine Providence that the 
spirit of wisdom may enlighten their minds, 
strengthen their wills, and enkindle the fire 
of their devotion to truth and justice. 

7. That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
Hon. JosepH McCarruy, Senator from Wis- 
consin, with the request that he extend it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Adopted by the Green Bay Diocesan Union 
of Holy Name Societies in session in Shawano, 
Wis., May 25, 1947. 

Rev. MARTIN J. VOSBEEK, 
Diocesan Director. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, there is 
now pending before the Congress legis- 
lation providing for a greater degree of 
self-government for the people of Puerto 
Rico. In connection with that legisla- 
tion, I have received a letter from Hon. 
R. Arjona Siaca, a member of the senate 
of Puerto Rico, in which he requests that 
hearings on the legislation be held in 
Puerto Rico before action is taken. He 
also requests that this letter be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that the 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENADO DE PUERTO Rico, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, June 6, 1947. 
The Honorable Senator Guy CORDON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Cordon: Distinguished 
Members of Congress are actively endeavoring 
to help the Puerto Rican people by trying to 
obtain approval of the administration bill 
granting to our local community the right to 
elect our own governor, and having him ap- 
point a few officers of our own government 
which are now appointed by the President 
with the consent of the United States Senate. 
We do not doubt of their good faith in that 
endeavor. Allow me, though, to call your 
attention to the evident fact that almost all 
our community is cold and indifferent to the 
measure. Locally, it is considered as a po- 
litical maneuver to quench the island's anxi- 
ety for a final solution of our political prob- 
lem, It is also looked—and frowned—at as a 
diversionary operation intended to deviate 
local attention from a sad state of affairs 
which is fast reaching a critical climax. I 
do not say that that is its purpose. I say 
only that it is generally so considered. 

T absolutely disagree with the few Puerto 
Ricans who have appeared before the con- 
gressional subcommittee which considered 
the matter. The measuge is, paradoxically 
though it may appear, generally suspected of 
being an ill omen to the basic problem of 
our life. And it is so because we feel that 
what you seem to do as an act of mercy and 
political munificence is just a tiny part of our 
full democratic rights, unjustly and unrea- 
sonably held from us by the might of thé 
United States President and Congress. And 
because, furthermore, we have the moral con- 
viction that after the implicit acknowledg- 
ment that the bill involves of our right to 
elect and appoint, according to our govern- 
ment, Congress will feel relieved of its sinful 
neglect to do us full political justice, and 
justified in submitting us to further procras- 
tination in the matter for many years more. 

Speaking as a member of the Presidential 
committee appointed to study amendments 
to our organic act, the Honorable Luis Mufioz 
Marin, then and now president of the insular 
senate and of the local majority party, voiced 
in unequivocal terms that opinion in the 
following words: 

“After we get legislation from Congress on 
this general matter of reforms to the Organic 
Act, we are not likely to get legislation from 
Congress again for a long time. And the 
problem of Puerto Rico, of course, goes much 
beyond the election of a governor, and we 
certainly do not want to, by our recommen- 
dation, contribute—that is, I do not want to 
contribute—to postpone a final solution for 
20 or 25 years.” (Hearings on Senate bill 
1047, November and December 1943, p. 313.) 

He also voiced our general skepticism 
when he asked, as we are all asking now, all 
except the gentlemen who expressed only 
their personal and circumstantial opinion 
in the matter: 
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“Are we going to let something that is an 
improvement but is not a solution create a 
psychological situation where it will post- 
pone the final solution for a quarter of a 
century or many years? Is it worth while? 
Are those improvements worth that almost 
certain delay?” (Hearings on Senate bill 
1947, November and December 1943, p. 496.) 

America has the right, sir, to have the last 
vestige of an odious colonial system, with 
fundamental wrongs equal in magnitude to 
those which kindled the fires of the War of 
Independence in the patriots of the Ameri- 
can Revoiution, finally swept from the dem- 
ocratic panorama of America. It is here, in 
Puerto Rico, where the sweeping must take 
place. It is up to you, the Members of the 
United States Congress, to do it, eradicating 
its stain from the present history of your 
Nation. How can you feel at peace with 
your own conscience, fighting undemocratic 
regimes in other distant lands, regimes 
which, nevertheless, are created by the will 
of the people in said lands, while you volun- 
tarily and arbitrarily maintain the people 
of Puerto Rico submitted to a government 
which does not derive its powers from the 
express consent of the governed? How can 
you? 

Be not deluded, sir. You were not acting 
democratically respecting Puerto Rico, when 
you held the hearings regarding the bill now 
under your consideration, in Washington. 
Who could go there from Puerto Rico to ex- 
press the popular feeling about it? Only 
the men of sufficient financial means and 
well endowed administrative officers on the 
government pay roll with all expenses boun- 
tifully paid by the Public Treasury. The 
people of modest means could not go. And, 
believe me, sir, you cannot judge the real 
state of our public opinion under those cir- 
cumstances, Should you have held the 
hearings on our island, a different situation 
would have developed. And you would have 
had a real basis, not a delusive one, to guide 
your action regarding the bill. 

It is still time to correct the error; to give 
to the Puerto Rican people, not an illusory 
but a real opportunity to express itself, in 
Puerto Rico, where rich and poor alike, gov- 
ernmental officers as well as private citizens, 
could be able to appear before you and make 
themselves heard regarding a matter which 
is to them the supreme problem of their life. 

If that could be done I do not doubt that 
your action would be generally appreciated 
by the great majority of our population. 
And I am sure that it would work for the 
better understanding and relations between 
our respective peoples. 

May I ask you that this letter be included 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that, in all 
fairness, the people of the United States, at 
large, may know also the expressions it con- 
tains regarding the attitude of the people 
of Puerto Rico about the matter? 

I have the honor, sir, to remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
R. ARJONA SIACA, 
Senator at Large. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 618. A bill to authorize the creation of 
a game refuge in the Francis Marion Na- 
tional Forest in the State of South Carolina; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 287); 

S.682. A bill to regulate the interstate 
transportation of black bass and other game 
fish, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 288); and : 

H. R. 2654. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to grant to the mayor 
and city council of Baltimore, State of 
Maryland, a permanent easement for the 
purpose of installing, maintaining, and serv- 
icing a subterranean water main in, on, and 
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across the land of the United States Coast 
Guard station called “Lazaretto depot”, 
Baltimore, Md.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 286). 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming, from 
the Committee on Public Lands: 

H. R. 577. A bill to preserve historic grave- 
yards in abandoned military posts; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 283); 

H. R. 2411. A bill to authorize patenting of 
certain lands to Public Hospital District 
No. 2, Clallam County, Wash., for hospital 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
284); and 

H. R. 2655. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant to the mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, State of 
Maryland, a permanent easement for the 
purpose of installing, maintaining, and serv- 
icing two subterranean water mains in, on, 
and across the land of Fort McHenry Na- 
tional Monument and Historic Shrine, 
Md.; without amendment (Rept. No. 285). 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 16, 1947, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 69) to prepare a revised edition 
of the Annotated Constitution of the 
United States of America as published in 
1938 as Senate Document 232 of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming: 

S. 1445. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the States of Idaho and Wyoming to 
negotiate and enter into a compact for the 
divison of the waters of the Snake River and 
its tributaries originating in either of the 
two States and flowing into the other; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. WHITE (by request): 

S. 1446. A bill to authorize the leasing of 
salmon trap sites in Alaskan coastal waters, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1447. A bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion of foreign wild animals and birds under 
conditions other than humane, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1448. A bill directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell and lease certain houses, 
apartments, and lands in Boulder City, Nev.; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HATCH: 
S. 1449. A bill relating to the citizenship of 


Dr. Isaac S. Kiehm; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
By Mr. REVERCOMB (by request) : 

S. 1450. A bill to amend the immigration 
laws relating to stowaways; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1451. A bill for the relief of Perfecto M. 
Biason and Joan Biason; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Mon- 
RAY, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina, Mr, TAYLOR, and 
Mr. SPARKMAN) : 

S. 1452. A bill to provide for aid in indus- 
trialization of underdeveloped areas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


INVESTIGATION OF SHORTAGES OF CER- 
TAIN BUILDING MATERIALS 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
there continues to be a very definite 
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shortage in building materials, and par- 
ticularly in certain materials. My atten- 
tion has been called specially to a short- 
age of gypsum products and such build- 
ing materials as sheet rock and metal 
lath. Also, it has been called to my at- 
tention that there are practices in the 
distribution of these products which 
have prevented the smaller builders and 
the individuals from obtaining posses- 
sion of them for use in construction. I 
have therefore prepared a resolution, and 
I now ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit it for appropriate reference. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 126) was received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, as follows: 

Resolved, That the special committee ap- 
pointed pursuant to Senate Resolution 20, 
Eightieth Congress, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected, in connection with its study of prob- 
lems of American small-business enterprises, 
to make a full and complete study and in- 
vestigation of shortages in, and trade and 
pricing practices currently engaged in with 
respect to, gypsum products and building ma- 
terials such as sheet rock and rock and metal 
lath. The committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it may 
deem advisable. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
AGREEMENTS BETWEEN CARRIERS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr, O’MAHONEY submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 110) to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act with respect 
to certain agreements between carriers, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


MINERAL ON OF THE UNITED 
STATES (S. DOC. NO. 63) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to ask that there may be printed 
as a Senate document a paper which 
has been prepared by the Legislative Ref- 
‘erence Service of the Library of Congress, 
by Mr. B. L. Ruggles, of the General Re- 
search Section, entitled “Mineral Posi- 
tion of the United States.” In making 
the request, Mr. President, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that a subcommitee of 
the Committee on Public Lands, under 
the chairmanship of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Nevada, is currently 
studying the same problem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the paper referred to by 
the Senator from Wyoming will be 
printed as a Senate document. 


FLAG DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr, WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a Flag Day ad- 
dress delivered by him at a Flag Day cele- 
bration in Milwaukee on June 15, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


YOUR CHANCES OF GETTING AHEAD— 

ARTICLE BY JAMES H. McGRAW, JR. 

[| Mr. HAWKES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “Your Chances of Getting Ahead,” by 
James H. McGraw, Jr., from the Washington 
Post of June 5, 1947, which appears in the 
Appendix. 
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THE LABOR POLICY OF THE EIGHTIETH 
CONGRESS—ARTICLE BY REV. BENJA- 
MIN L. MASSE 
Mr. McGRATH asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “The Labor Policy of the Eightieth 

Congress,” written by Rey. Benjamin L. Masse, 

and published in America for June 14, 1947, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


CHARITY MEDICAL CARE OR NATIONAL 
HEALTH INSURANCE—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR MURRAY 


Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress entitled “Charity Medical Care or Na- 
tional Health Insurance,” prepared by him 
for delivery in Montana, which appears in 
the Appendix. 


CYRUS S. EATON’S ADMONITIONS TO 
CAPITAL—ARTICLE FROM THE NEW 
YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Cyrus S. Eaton Bids Capitalists to 

Placate Labor,” from the New York Herald 

Tribune of June 15, 1947, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 

PICK-SLOAN PLAN—OR MISSOURI VALLEY 
AUTHORITY?—EDITORIAL FROM DEN- 
VER POST 
[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record an editorial 

entitled “Pick-Sloan Plan—Or MVA?“ writ- 
ten by Hon. Leif Erickson, of Montana, and 

published in the Denver Post of June 3, 1947, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE TRANSPLANTABILITY OF THE TVA— 
ARTICLE BY DR. C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 
Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Transplantability of the TVA,” 
written by Dr. C. Herman Pritchett and pub- 
lished in the Iowa Law Review for January 
1947, which appears in the Appendix.] 


PURCHASE OF WAR BONDS BY FRANKLIN 
DELANO ROOSEVELT 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina asked 
and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp an article entitled “Truth Revealed— 
F. D. R. Bought Limit in Series E War Bonds,” 
published in the Anderson (S. C.) Independ- 
ent of June 13, 1947, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


DEVASTATING STORMS AND FLOODS IN 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, there have 
occurred recently in the State of Mis- 
souri two catastrophies of a devastating 
character. On April 29 the town of 
Worth, Mo., was completely wiped out 
by a cyclone or tornado that struck like 
a thief in the night. Few houses were 
left standing in the entire community. 

A blow involving a far greater area, 
and far more people, has now struck. 
There is today occurring one of the worst 
floods in the history of the State. The 
Mississippi River and the Missouri River 
and their tributaries, are out of their 
banks over great stretches. Large 
amounts of the best farm land in Mis- 
souri, as well as surrounding States, are 
now under water. Houses, livestock, 
farm machinery—everything has been 
swept away in the great onrush of water. 

A new rise in the Missouri River is now 
predicted with protecting levees already 
washed out by the earlier flood. Army 
engineers report, according to the press, 
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“There won't be much that we can do 
except try to persuade families driven 
from their homes not to return. Those 
farms are going under again.” 

There are no stricken areas anywhere 
in the world that have been more 
thoroughly and completely devastated in 
the past few years than these parts of 
the State of Missouri are today. Our 
people are asking: “What is the Federal 
Government going to do?” 

A large part of the devastated area 
lies in that part of Missouri known as 
Little Dixie, the part of the State in 
which I was born and reared. I remem- 
ber as a boy hearing the old-timers tell 
of the distress that followed the War 
Between the States. During the period 
of reconstruction, the people lifted 
themselves up by their own boot straps. 
The only farm machinery consisted of 
home-made plows drawn by dairy cows 
and saddle horses. Some foreign coun- 
tries during that period may have been 
enjoying unexampled prosperity, but 
there is no record, Mr. President, of any 
loans or grants or gifts to the people of 
our State, ravaged as they were by war, 
from any foreign state. 

That the need is dire is shown by the 
large amount of letters and other com- 
munications that I am receiving by 
mail, by telegraph, by telephone, from 
people asking prayerfully for assistance. 
Without encumbering the Record with a 
large number of these, I should like to 
read one from the county agent of 
Cooper County: 

BOONVILLE, Mo., June 13, 1947, 
Senator James P. Kem, : 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Missouri River flood has broken practical- 
ly all levees in the Boonville, Mo., area. 
Thousands of acres of growing crops are be- 
ing completely destroyed. Need extra equip- 
ment including tractors, plows, discs and 
cultivators to rush emergency planting of 
corn and soybeans after water recedes. Have 
called W. E. Dillon, manager, Allis Chalmers, 
at Kansas City branch, phone Victor 5876, 
and A. A. Patterson, branch manager, In- 
ternational Harvester at St. Louis, phone 
Central 2420, for help. We have no definite 
aid promised but the need for extra ma- 
chinery of any make is urgent. 

HENSLEY HALL, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


I should like to pose two questions for 
the earnest consideration of the Senate: 

First. If farm machinery is not readily 
available at once, should not the Presi- 
dent exercise his authority under the 
War Powers Acts to prohibit export until 
the pressing necessities of our people at 
home are satisfied, and should not the 
President’s powers in this respect, which 
expire June 30, 1947, be extended? 

Second. What steps should the Fed- 
eral Government take for relief and re- 
habilitation of the devastated territory 
consistent with our general policy at 
home and abroad? x 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, may I 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri that it would seem to me the 
essential thing to do, in view of the situa- 
tion existing in Missouri where such 
damaging floods have recently occurred, 
would be to get busy and hold hearings 
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on the bill to create a Missouri Valley 
Authority, which was introduced by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] on 
behalf of himself, myself, and a group of 
other Senators. I think establishment 
of a Missouri Valley Authority to deal 
with that area represents the only way, 
and the sensible way, to handle the 
recurrent floods in the Mississippi and 
Missouri Valleys. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I should like 
to say to the Senator from Idaho that one 
cannot eat hearings and one cannot plow 
with bills. What our people in Missouri 
are interested in today is the distressing 
necessity of their daily lives. 

REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
PANAMA RAILROAD CO. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying report, 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the ninety-sixth 
annual report of the Board of Directors 
of the Panama Railroad Company for 
the fiscal year ended’ June 30, 1946. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE House, June 16, 1947. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


SUPPLY OF WATER FOR FALLS CHURCH, 
VA., ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will proceed to call the calendar 
beginning with Order No. 197, Senate bill 
482. 

The bill (S. 482) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to permit the delivery of 
water from the District of Columbia and 
Arlington County water systems to the 
Falls Church or other water systems in 
the metropolitan area of the District of 
Columbia in Virginia was announced as 
first in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill, the title of which has just been 
stated, is the same as Calendar No. 230, 
House bill 310. Is there objection to the 
House bill being substituted for the Sen- 
ate bill and being considered at this time? 

There being no objection, the bill 
H. R. 310) to authorize the Secretary of 
War to permit the delivery of water from 
the District of Columbia and Arlington 
County water systems to the Falls Church 
or other water systems in the metropol- 
itan area of the District of Columbia in 
Virginia, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time and 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 482 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1179) to aid in defray- 
ing the expenses of the seventeenth tri- 
ennial convention of the World’s Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union to be 
held in this country in June 1947, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McGRATH. Over. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


MARKETING OF ECONOMIC POISONS AND 
DEVICES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1237) to regulate the market- 
ing of economic poisons and devices, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
bill was considered by, and received the 
unanimous approval, of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. The bill 
passed the House of Representatives 
without objection and with little discus- 
sion. The bill is intended to replace and 
expand the protection afforded by the 
present Insecticide Act of 1910. Such 
a bill is necessary because of the vast 
progress made in recent years pertaining 
to the development of many new in- 
secticide poisons. The measure protects 
those who use such poisons, and also the 
public in general, by compelling those 
who handle them for sale and distribu- 
tion to follow certain rules and regula- 
tions. 

If the Senator will look at page 2 of the 
report, he will see the reasons advanced 
for broadening the act of 1910. 

It is primarily due to the fact that 
today many more poisons are used by 
farmers and others. When the present 
law on the subject was enacted in- 
secticides and fungicides were compar- 
atively simple, consisting largely of paris 
green, pyrethrum, bordeaux mixture, and 
similar materials. We have added many 
new poisons, including DDT which is one 
of the more important additions. As I 
have just stated one of the main consid- 
erations for the enactment of the meas- 
ure is to insure that poisons shall be 
labeled so as to show what they are 
and how they should be used. In recent 
months the use of some of the new 
poisons has caused a good deal of damage 
to livestock as well as growing crops in 
the locality where used. Permit me to 
say that other important improvements 
over the present laws are as follows: 

1. A provision requiring the registration 
of economic poisons prior to their sale or 
introduction into interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

2. The inclusion of provisions for protec- 
tion of the public against poisoning by re- 
quiring prominently displayed poison warn- 
ings on the labels of highly toxic economic 
poisons. 

8. A provision requiring the coloring or 
discoloring of dangerous white powdered 
economic poisons to prevent their being mis- 
taken for flour, sugar, salt, baking powder, 
or other similar articles commonly used in 
the preparation of foodstuffs. 

4. A requirement that warning or caution 
statements be contained on the label of the 
economic poison to prevent injury to living 
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man, other vertebrate animals, vegetation, 
and useful invertebrate animals, 

5. A provision requiring instructions for 
use to provide adequate protection for the 
public. 

6. A provision declaring economic poisons 
to be misbranded if they are injurious to 
man, vertebrate animals, or vegetation, ex- 
cept weeds, when properly used. 

7. A provision requiring information to be 
furnished with respect to the delivery, move- 
ment, or holding of economic poisons and 
devices. 

One of the principal provisions of the bill 
is the one providing for the registration of 
economic poisons prior to their being mar- 
keted. It is believed that this provision will 
provide additional protection for the public, 
assist manufacturers in complying with the 
provisions of the bill, and at the same time 
hold administrative costs to a minimum. 
Under the existing law, the Administrator 
has no means of ascertaining or knowing 
what economic poisons are being marketed, 
except by having a force of inspectors circu- 
lating through the country picking up sam- 
ples here and there, wherever they may be 
found. Frequently, serious damage is suf- 
fered by agricultural producers and other 
users of economic poisons through the use 
of misbranded or adulterated economic poi- 
sons before the enforcement officials have 
any knowledge of the existence of such arti- 
cles, or of their being offered to the public. 
Under this bill, any economic poison sub- 
ject to the provisions thereof will be 
brought to the attention of the enforcement 
officials who will have an opportunity to 
become familiar with the formula, label, and 
claims made with respect to any such eco- 
nomic poison before it is offered to the pub- 
lic. It should be possible, therefore, in a 
great majority of instances, to prevent false 
and misleading claims, and to prevent worth- 
less articles from being marketed, and to 
provide a means of obtaining speedy reme- 
dial action if any such articles are marketed. 
Thus, a great measure of protection can be 
accorded directly through the prevention of 
injury rather than having to resort solely to 
the imposition of sanctions for violations 
after damage or injury has been done, Reg- 
istration will also afford manufacturers an 
opportunity to eliminate many objectionable 
features from their labels prior to placing an 
economic poison on the market. 

The bill in most of its provisions is in 
accord with and supplements the provisions 
of the proposed uniform State Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Dodenticide Act which has 
been recommended for adoption by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, It is believed that 
the enactment of this bill will greatly facili- 
tate the coordination of work in this fleld 
among the States and with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, It is highly desirable that laws 
governing economic poisons be as nearly uni- 
form as possible consistent with the need for 
the protection of the public, so that manu- 
facturers may have Nation-wide distribution 
with a minimum of conflict between the la- 
beling requirements of the various laws. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
since the bill deals with the use of poisons 
for agricultural purposes, I have no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
* is on the third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS 


The bill (H. R. 1874) to amend the act 
entitled “An Act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the 
construction of rural post roads and for 
other purposes,” was considered, ordered 
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to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
SCHOOL BUILDING AT MOCLIPS, WASH. 


The bill (S. 1818) to provide funds for 
cooperation with the school board of the 
Moclips-Aloha District for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a new school 
building in the town of Moclips, Grays 
Harbor County, Wash., to be available to 
both Indian and non-Indian children, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
House bill 2545, Order No. 231, is identi- 
cal with the Senate bill. Is there objec- 
tion to the substitution of the House bill 
for the Sente bill and its present consid- 
eration? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2545) to provide funds for cooperation 
with the school board of the Moclips- 
Aloha District for the construction and 
equipment of a new school building in the 
town of Moclips, Grays Harbor County, 
Wash., to be available to both Indian and 
non-Indian children. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, may we 

have an explanation of the bill? 
Mr. BUTLER. This bill would au- 
thorize the appropriation of Federal 
funds for construction of a school build- 
ing in Moclips, Wash., on a cooperative 
basis with the local school authorities. 
It follows the usual pattern of bills of 
this type. Construction of the school is 
apparently necessary, and, when erected, 
it will take care of about 90 Indian chil- 
dren, as well as the white children, in 
the neighborhood. 

The Senate bill has a minor amend- 
ment clarifying the language so as to 
make sure that the Secretary of the In- 
terior will have adequate control over 
the expenditure of the money. It is in 
the usual form of bills of this kind. 

Mr. LUCAS. Are there precedents for 
this type of appropriation? 


Mr. B I was not informed 
about that. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is this for an Indian 
school? : 


Mr. BUTLER. Yes; a joint Indian 
and white school. 

In order to make the House bill con- 
form with the Senate bill as reported 
by the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I move to amend, on page 1, 


line 5, after the word “for”, by insert- 


ing the words “expenditure under the 
direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior for.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
3 and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 1318 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


LANDS FOR PARK PURPOSES, HILL 
COUNTY, MONT. 


The bill (H. R. 2353) to authorize the 
patenting of certain public lands to the 
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State of Montana or to the Board of 
County Commissioners of Hill County, 
Mont., for public-park purposes was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


STANDARDIZATION OF GEOGRAPHIC 
NAMES 


The bill (S. 1262) to provide a central 
authority for standardizing geographic 
names for the purpose of eliminating 
duplication in standardizing such names 
among the Federal departments, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, hereinafter called the Secretary, 


, conjointly with the Board of Geographic 


Names, as hereinafter provided, shall pro- 
vide for uniformity in geographic nomencla- 
ture and orthography throughout the Fed- 
eral Government. The Secretary may exer- 
cise his functions through such officials as 
he may designate, except that such author- 
ity as relates to the final approval or review 
of actions of the Board on Geographic Names 
shall be exercised by him, or his Under or 
Assistant Secretaries, 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established a Board 
on Geographic Names, hereinafter called the 
Board. The membership of the Board shall 
include one representative from each of the 
Departments of State, War, Navy, Post Office, 
Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce, and 
from the Government Printing Office, and 
the Library of Congress. The Board may also 
include representatives from such Federal 
agencies as the Secretary, upon recommen- 
dation of the Board, shall from time to time 
find desirable, even though these agencies 
are in the departments otherwise represented 
on the Board. The members of the Board 
shall be appointed by the respective heads 
of the departments or independent agencies 
that they represent, Each member shall be 
appointed for a 2-year term but may be re- 
appointed to successive terms, The mem- 
bers of the Board shall serve without addi- 
tional compensation. The Board shall nomi- 
nate a Chairman to be appointed by the Sec- 
retary, and shall establish such working 
committees as are found desirable. 

Sec. 3. The Board, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary, shall formulate principles, 
policies, and procedures to be followed with 
reference to both domestic and foreign geo- 
graphic names; and shall decide the stand- 
ard names and their orthography for official 
use. The principles, policies, and procedures 
formulated hereunder shall be designed to 
serve the interests of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the general public, to enlist the 
effective cooperation of the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies most concerned, and to 
give full consideration to the specific inter- 
ests of particular Federal and State agencies. 
Action may be taken by the Secretary in any 
matter wherein the Board does not act with- 
in a reasonable time. The Board may make 
such recommendations to the Secretary as 
it finds appropriate in connection with this 
act, 

Src. 4. The Secretary shall cause such 
studies and investigations to be made and 
such records to be kept as may be necessary 
or desirable in carrying out the purposes of 
this act, and he shall provide a place of meet- 
ing and staff assistance to the Board. The 
staff shall be responsible to the Secretary, 
who shall prescribe its relations to the Board 
and the committees of the Board. The Secre- 
tary may establish from time to time, upon 
recommendation of the Board, advisory com- 
mittees of United States citizens who are 

ized experts in their respective fields 
to assist in the solution of special problems 
arising under this act. 
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Src. 5. For the guidance of the Federal 
Government, the Secretary shall promulgate 
in the name or the Board, from time to time 
and in such form as will carry out the pur- 
poses of this act, decisions with respect to 
geographic names and principles of geo- 
graphic nomenclature and orthography. The 
Secretary shall also furnish such additional 
information with respect to geographic 
names as will assist in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act. 

Sec. 6. With respect to geographic names 
the pertinent decisions and principles issued 
by the Secretary shall be standard for all 
material published by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The United States Board on Geo- 
graphical Names in the Department of the 
Interior created by Executive order, is here- 
by abolished, and the duties of said Board 
are transferred to the Board herein created, 
and all departments, bureaus, and agencies 
of the Federal Government shall refer all 
geographic names and problems to the said 
Board for the purpose of eliminating dupli- 
cation of work, personnel, and authority. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as applying to the naming of the 
offices or establishments of any Federal 
agency. ‘ 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 


DISPOSAL OF MATERIALS ON PUBLIC 
LANDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1185) to provide for the disposal 
of materials on the public lands of the 
United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? I 
should like to know what materials are 
to be disposed of. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
authority in the bill is to dispose chiefly 
of forest products on the unappropriated 
public domain. It may include other 
types of materials which are available, 
but there has been no authority hereto- 
fore for the disposal, particularly, of 
merchantable timber on public lands 
which are unappropriated and unre- 
served. The purpose of the bill is to give 
such authority to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, may dispose of materials 
including sand, stone, gravel, and timber or 
other forest products, on public lands of the 
United States if the disposal of such materials 
(1) is not otherwise expressly authorized by 
‘law, including the United States mining laws, 
(2) is not expressly prohibited by laws of the 
United States, and (3) would not be detri- 
mental to the public interest. Such mate- 
rials may be disposed of only in accordance 
with the provisions of this act and upon the 
payment of adequate compensation therefor, 
to be determined by the Secretary. Where 
the lands have been withdrawn in aid of a 
function of a Federal department or agency 
other than the Department of the Interior 
or of a State, Territory, county, municipality, 
water district, or other local governmental 
subdivision or agency, the Secretary of the 
Interior may make disposals under this act 
only with the consent of such Federal depart- 
ment or agency or of such State, Territory, or 
local tal unit. Nothing in this 
act shall be construed to apply to lands in 
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any national forest, national park, or national 
monument or to any Indian lands, or lands 
set aside or held for the use or benefit of 
Indians, including lands over which jurisdic- 
tion has been transferred to the Department 
of the Interior by Executice order for the use 
of Indians. 

Sec. 2. Where the appraised value of the 
material exceeds $1,000, it shall be disposed of 
by the Secretary to the highest responsible 
qualified bidder by competitive bidding and 
publication of notice of the proposed disposal 
once each week for a period of at least 30 
days in a newspaper of general circulation in 
the county in which the material is located. 
Where the appraised value of the material is 
$1,000 or less, it may be disposed of by the 
Secretary upon such notice and in such man- 
ner as he may prescribe. 

Ssc, 3. All moneys received from the dis- 
posal of materials under this act shall be 
disposed of in the same manner as moneys 
received from the sale of public lands. 


CORRECTION OF ERROR IN NATIONALITY 
ACT 


The bill (H. R. 2237) to correct an error 
in section 342 (b) (8) of the Nationality 
Act of 1940, as amended, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FLATHEAD INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


The bill (S. 753) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to defer the collec- 
tion of certain irrigation construction 
charges against lands under the Flat- 
head Indian irrigation project, Montana, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
any provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 


investigate and adjust irrigation charges on 
irrigation Iands within projects on Indian 
reservations, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 22. 1936 (49 Stat. 1803), the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to defer the collection of irrigation 
construction charges on the Flathead Indian 
irrigation project until January 1, 1949. 


ARTHUR ALEXANDER POST, NO. 68, AMER- 
ICAN LEGION, BELZONI, MISS. 


The bill (H. R. 1412) to grant to the 
Arthur Alexander Post, No. 68, the 


American Legion, of Belzoni, Miss., all 


of the reversionary interest reserved 
to the United States in lands conveyed 
to said post pursuant to act of Congress 
approved June 29, 1938, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ELWOOD L. KEELER 


The bill (H. R. 765) for the relief of 
Elwood L. Keeler was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LIABILITY FOR DEATH BY WRONGFUL 
ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1265) to amend sections 1301 and 
1303 of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia relating to liability for causing 
death by wrongful act, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with amendments in 
section 1, page 2, line 12, aftér the word 
“the,” to strike out “widow” and insert 
“spouse”; on line 14, after the word 
“That”, to insert “if there be a surviving 
spouse”; and on line 17, after the word 
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“kin”, to insert “Provided, That if in a 
particular case the verdict is deemed ex- 
cessive the trial justice or the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, on appeal of the cause, may 
order a reduction of the verdict”, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1301 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec, 1301. Liability: Whenever by an in- 
jury done or happening within the limits 
of the District of Columbia the death of a 
person shall be caused by the wrongful act, 
neglect, or default, of any person or cor- 
poration, and the act, neglect, or default is 
such as would, if death had not ensued, have 
entitled the party injured, or if the person 
injured be a married woman, have entitled 
her husband, either separately or by joining 
with the wife, to maintain an action and 
recover damages, the person who or cor- 
poration which would have been liable if 
death had not ensued shall be liable to an 
action for damages for such death, notwith- 
standing the death of the person injured, 
even though the death shall have been 
caused under circumstances which consti- 
tute a felony; and such damages shall be 
assessed with reference to the injury result- 
ing from such act, neglect, or default causing 
such death, to the spouse and next of kin 
of such deceased person; and shall also in- 
clude the reasonable expenses of last illness 
and burial: Provided, That if there be a sur- 
viving spouse the jury shall allocate the 
portion of its verdict payable to the spouse 
and next of kin, respectively, according to 
the finding of damage to said spouse and 
next of kin: Provided further, That if in 
& particular case the verdict is deemed ex- 
cessive the trial justice or the United States 


Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 


bia, on appeal of the cause, may order a re- 
duction of the verdict: And provided further, 
That no action shall be maintained under 
this chapter in any case when the party 
injured by such wrongful act, neglect, or 
default hus recovered damages therefor dur- 
ing the life of such party.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1303 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 1303. Distribution of damages: The 
damages recovered in such action, except 
the amount specified by the verdict of 
judgment covering the reasonable 
of last illness and burial, shall not be ap- 
propriated to the payment of the debts or 
Uabilitles of such deceased person, but shall 
inure to the benefit of his or her family and 
be distributed to the spouse and next of 
kin according to the allocation made by the 
verdict or judgment, or in the absence of 
such allocation, according to the provisions 
of the statute of distribution in force in said 
District of Columbia.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADMISSIBILITY OF CERTAIN TESTIMONY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1266) to amend section 1064 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a 
Code of Law for the District of Colum- 
bia,“ approved March 3, 1901, relating 
to admissibility of testimony by a party 
to a transaction when the other party 
is incapable of testifying, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with amendments, 
on page 2, line 3, after the word “of”, to 
insert “a deceased person or of”; on line 
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8, after the word “the”, to strike out 
“incapable persons”, and insert de- 
ceased or incapable person”; line 12, 
after “the”, to insert “deceased or“; and 
at the beginning of line 14, to insert 
“deceased or”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1064 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 1964. Testimony of surviving party: 
In any civil action against a person who, 
from any cause, is legally incapable of testi- 
fying, or against the committee, trustee, ex- 
ecutor, administrator, heir, legatee, devisee, 
assignee, or other representative of a de- 
ceased person or of the person so incapable 
of testifying, no judgment or decree shall be 
rendered in favor of the plaintiff founded 
on the uncorroborated testimony of the 
plaintiff or ‘of the agent, servant, or em- 
ployee of the plaintiff as to any transaction 
with or action, declaration or admission of 
the deceased or incapable person; and in any 
such action, if the plaintiff or any agent, 
servant, or employee of the plaintiff testifies 
as to any transaction with or action, declara- 
tion, or admission of the deceased or in- 
Capable person, no entry, memorandum, or 
declaration, oral or written, by the deceased 
or incapable person, made while he was 
capable and upon his personal knowledge, 
shall be excluded as hearsay.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL TEACHERS' SALARIES— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1346) to fix and regulate 
the salaries of teachers, school officers, 
and other employees of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. May we have an explan- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
ask that that bill be passed over. I have 
an amendment to offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the 
Senator from South Carolina objecting 
to present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
object, for the present. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, to what bill 
is the Senator objecting? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from South Carolina is object- 
ing to Senate bill S. 1346. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have an amendment 
which I intend to offer. I send it to the 
desk. It is signed by several Senators. 
I shall want to take some time to discuss 
it, so I object to the consideration of the 
bill at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I desire to 
give notice that at the earliest opportu- 
nity I shall move the consideration of 
Senate bill 1346. 

TAX-EXEMPT PROPERTY IN THE 
DISTRICT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1125) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to define the real property ex- 
empt from taxation in the District of 
Columbia,” approved December 24, 1942, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
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mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments, on page 2, after line 17, to 
strike out. 

Sec. 8, Paragraph (p) of section 1 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(p) The building, or portion thereof, 
owned by a church and actually occupied and 


used as the episcopal residence of a bishop of 
such church.” 


And to renumber the sections. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, not very 
long ago, the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] had certain ques- 
tions about the bill, and it was my under- 
standing with the Senator from Nevada 
that no action would be taken on the 
bill until his inquiries were satisfied. I 
wonder if, before making a further ex- 
planation of the bill, the Senator from 
Nevada would care to have the bill go 
over? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, there 
has been a very slight amendment of- 
fered to me. I do not want to hold up 
the bill, but I should like to have it go 
over until I can send to my office and get 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be temporarily passed over. 


BELMONT PROPERTIES CORP. 


The bill (S. 851) for the relief of Bel- 
mont Properties Corp., was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Belmont Prop- 
erties Corp., Arlington, Va., the sum of 
$667.50. Such sum represents the amount 
of a fee paid by the said corporation 
to the Federal Housing Administration in 
connection with an application, made on 
October 20, 1941, to such Administration for 
mortgage insurance on an apartment-house 
project in Arlington, Va. While such appli- 
cation was pending the land on which such 
project was to be constructed was condemned 
by the United States: Provided, That no part 


The 


of the amount appropriated in this act in . 


excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary nothwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


CLAIMS ARISING IN LAKE LANDING 
TOWNSHIP, N. O. 


The bill (H. R. 888) for the relief of 
certain owners of land who suffered loss 
by fire in Lake Landing Township, Hyde 
County, N. C., was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3611) to fix and regu- 
late the salaries of teachers, school of- 
ficers, and other employees of the Board 
of Education of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This 
bill is similar to Calendar No. 213, Senate 
bill 1346. The bill will be passed over. 
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SOUTHEASTERN SAND & GRAVEL CO, 


The bill (H. R. 2257) for the relief of 
Southeastern Sand & Gravel Co. was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


GUARDIAN OF HUNTER A. HOAGLAND 


The bill (H. R. 723) for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Hunter A. Hoag- 
land, a minor, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


ESTATE OF THOMAS GAMBACORTO 


The bill (H. R. 1065) for the relief of 
the estate of Thomas Gambacorto was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BLANCHE E. BROAD 


The bill (H. R. 620) for the relief of 
Blanche E. Broad was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 


J. F. POWERS 


The Senate proceed to consider the bill 
(H. R. 811) for the relief of J. F. Powers, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$500” and in- 
sert 8400.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
to pene and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


PERSHING HALL, A MEMORIAL IN PARIS, 
FRANCE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 358) to provide for settling cer- 
tain indebtedness connected with Persh- 
ing Fall, a memorial in Paris, France, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 7, after “$14,717” to 
strike out “, together with interest at the 
rate of 4 percent per annum from Sep- 
tember 15, 1936”, and insert a period, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, from the Pershing Hall memorial fund, 
to Julian M. Thomas, of Oakland, Calif., for 
legal sefvices and expenses in connection 
with Pershing Hall, a memorial in Paris, 
France, the sum of $14,717. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1032) for the relief of cer- 
tain officers and employees of the For- 
eign Service of the United States was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of that bill? 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN’S RELIEF FUND, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 924) to credit active service in 
the military or naval forces of the 


The 
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United States in determining eligibility 
for and the amount of benefits from the 
policemen and firemen’s relief fund, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 10, after “Congress”, to 
strike out “upon his payment into the 
Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of such fund of a sum equal to the 
aggregate amount which would have 
been deducted from his pay for credit to 
such fund if such active employment had 
continued, for the period of his active 
military or naval service, at the monthly 
rate of pay received for the last pay 
period preceding his entry into such 
active military or naval service”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in determining 
eligibility for and the amount of benefits 
from the policemen and firemen’s relief fund, 
District of Columbia, each member of the 
Metropolitan Police Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the United States Park 
Police force, the White House Police force, 
the Fire Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and each member of the United States 
Secret Service who has actively performed 
duties other than clerical for 10 years or more 
directly related to the protection of the Pres- 
ident, who shall have left active employment 
in any such department, force, or service to 
perform active service in the military or naval 
forces of the United States, shall be credited 
with all periods of honorable active military 
or naval service performed on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and prior to the termination 
of the war as declared by Presidential procla- 
mation or concurrent resolution of the 
Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN ALLOWANCES TO 
THREE METROPOLITAN POLICE IN- 
SPECTORS 


The bill (H. R. 1624) to authorize 
payment of allowances to three inspectors 
of the Metropolitan Police force for the 
use of their privately owned motor ve- 
hicles, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CHANGES IN CERTIFICATE OF INCOR- 
PORATION OF THE METHODIST HOME 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1191) to authorize the Methodist 
Home of the District of Columbia to make 
certain changes in its certificate of in- 
corporation with respect to stated ob- 
jects, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Methodist 
Home of the District of Columbia, a cor- 
poration organized under the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States relating to the 
District of Columbia, by certificate of incor- 
poration filed on January 11, 1889, is au- 
thorized to make such changes in the ob- 
ject clause of such certificate of incorpora- 
tion as may be considered necessary to make 
such clause correspond with the present or- 
ganization of The Methodist Church with- 
out changing in any respect the charitable 
character of such corporation. The proce- 
dure followed by such corporation for effec- 
tuating such change shall be that prescribed 
in section 602 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbis,” approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 


1284), as amended, for changing the name 
of a benevolent, charitable, educational, 
musical, literary, scientific, religious, or mis- 
sionary corporation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate bill is identical with House bill 
3604, which is pending in the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Does the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. McGratH] wish to ask unanimous 
consent that the committee be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the House bill, and that the House bill be 
substituted for the Senate bill? 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the House bill 3604, and that the House 
bill be substituted for the Senate bill 
which is on the Calendar, and I ask for 
the immediate consideration of the 
House bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia will be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H. R. 3604 and, without objection, the 
House bill will be substittued for the 
Senate bill and will be presently con- 
sidered. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3604) to authorize the Meth- 
odist Home of the District of Columbia 
to make certain changes in its certifi- 
cate of incorporation with respect to 
stated objects, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 1191 will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT BOILER 

INSPECTION ACT 


The bill (S. 1124) to amend the Boiler 
Inspection Act of the District of Colum- 
bia was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 
Boiler Inspection Act of the District of Go- 
lumbia, approved June 25, 1936, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. No person shall use or cause to 
be used, without first having obtained a cer- 
tificate of inspection from the boiler inspec- 
tor, any boiler or pressure vessel operating 
at a pressure in excess of 15 pounds per 
square inch, except (1) boilers in single- 
family dwellings, (2) such heating boilers 
as may be exempted from inspection pur- 
suant to regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioners by reason of the limited occu- 
pancy of the buildings in which sucha heating 
boilers are located, and (3) such nondanger- 
ous pressure vessels as may be exempted 
from inspection pursuant to regulations pre- 
scribed by the loners.” 

Sec. 2. The Boiler Inspection Act of the 
District of Columbia, approved June 25, 1936, 
is amended by striking out the words “steam” 
and “unfired” wherever they appear therein, 
except in section 15. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 
AMONG DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS 


The bill (S. 966) to authorize the 
establishment of the District Educational 
Agency for Surplus Property in the 
Municipal Government of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
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a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the p 
of supervising and controlling the distribu- 
tion of surplus property among the tax- 
exempt and nonprofit educational institu- 
tions and schools in the District of Columbia 
in accordance with the laws and regulations 
relating to surplus property, the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia are here- 
by authorized to establish in the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia an 
agency to be known as the District Educa- 
tional Agency for Surplus Property. The 
Agency shall consist of not more than 10 
members, who shall be appointed and be sub- 
ject to removal by the Commissioners. The 
members so appointed shall serve without 
compensation. 

Sec. 2. The Agency may employ such per- 
sons and incur such expenses, including ex- 
penses for necessary travel of members and 
employees outside the District of Columbia, 
as may be necessary for the proper execution 
of its duties and functions as prescribed in 
this act. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to he appro- 
priated, out of the revenues of the District 
of Columbia, such sums, not exceeding 
$10,000 per annum, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


VETERANS’ SENIORITY BENEFITS IN DIS- 
TRICT POLICE AND FIRE DEPART- 
MENTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H, R. 1997) to provide seniority 
benefits for certain officers and members 
of the Metropolitan Police force and of 
the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia who are veterans of World 
War I and lost opportunity for promo- 
tion by reason of their service in the 
armed forces of the United States, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia with an 
amendment. 

In section 1, page 1, line 3, to strike 
out: 

That (a) any officer or member of the 
Metropolitan Police force or of the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia whose 
name appeared (as a result of a regular com- 
petitive examination for promotion) on any 
civil-service register with respect to such 
force or department for promotion to a 
higher rank or grade, while he was serving in 
the armed forces of the United States during 
the period beginning May 1, 1940, and end- 
ing December 31, 1946, shall, for the purpose 
of determining his seniority rights and sery- 
ice in such rank or grade, be held to have 
been promoted to such rank or grade as of the 
earliest date on which an eligible standing 
lower on the same promotion register re- 
ceived a promotion, either permanently or 
temporarily, to such rank or grade. 


And insert: 


That (a) any officer or member of the Met- 
ropolitan Police force or of the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, who served 
in the armed forces of the United States 
during the period beginning May 1, 1940, and 
ending December 31, 1946, and (1) whose 
name appeared during such service (as a re- 
sult of a regular or reopened competitive ex- 
amination for promotion) on any civil-serv- 
ice register with respect to such force or de- 
partment for promotion to a higher rank 
or grade, or (2) whose name appeared on 
such a register as a result of a reopened ex- 
amination taken subsequent to his release 
but which he was eligible to take at the 
time of his entry into the armed forces, shail, 
for the purpose of determining his seniority 
rights and service in such rank or grade, be 
held to have been promoted to such rank or 
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grade as of the earliest date on which an 
eligible standing lower on the same promo- 
tion register received a promotion either per- 
manently or temporarily to such rank or 
grade. 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment on page 2, lines 19 
and 20, to strike out of the committee 
amendment the words “but which he was 
eligible to take at the time of his entry 
into the armed forces.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island to the committee amendment. 
The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to 


The amendment was ordered to be en- S 


grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


MEMORIAL TO DEAD OF FIRST INFANTRY 
DIVISION 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 188) 
authorizing the erection on public 
grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., 
of a memorial to the dead of the First 
Infantry Division, United States forces, 
World War II, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MEMORIAL TO THE MARINE CORPS DEAD 
OF ALL WARS 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 113) 
authorizing the erection in the District 
of Columbia of a memorial to the Marine 
Corps dead of all wars was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etec., That the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized and directed to grant 
authority to the Marine Corps League, Inc., 
to erect a memorial on public grounds in 
the District of Columbia in honor and in 
commemoration of the men of the United 
States Marine Corps who have given their 
lives to their country. 

Sec. 2. The design and the site of such me- 
morial shall be approved by the National 
Commission of Fine Arts, and the United 
States shall be put to no expense in or by 
the erection thereof. 

Src. 3. The authority conferred pursuant 
to this joint resolution shall lapse unless 
(1) the erection of such memorial is com- 
menced within 5 years from the date of 
passage of this joint resolution, and (2) prior 
to its commencement funds are certified 
available in an amount sufficient, in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, to 
insure completion of the memorial. 


MARINE CORPS MEMORIAL IN GRANT 
PARK, CHICAGO 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 112) 
to establish a commission to formulate 
plans for the erection, in Grant Park, 
Chicago, II., of a Marine Corps memori- 
al, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That there is hereby estab- 
lished a Commission, to be known as the 
Marine Corps Memorial Commission, and to 
be composed of three Commissioners to be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. The Commission shall consider and 
formulate plans for the erection upon a suit- 
able site in Grant Park in the city of Chi- 
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cago, III., of an appropriate memorial to the 
members of the United States Marine Corps 
who have given their lives in the service of 


_ their country. 


Src. 2. The Commission may accept from 
any source, public or private, money or other 
property for use in carrying out its functions 
under this joint resolution; and is author- 
ized to cooperate with interested public and 
private organizations in carrying out such 
functions. 

Sec. 3. Upon the request of the Commis- 
sion, the heads of the Federal departments 
or agencies may designate such personnel 
of their respective departments or agencies, 
or of the Marine Corps, as the case may be, 
as may be necessary to assist in carrying out 
the purposes of this joint resolution. 

Src. 4. Members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation except that their 
actual expenses in connection with the work 
of the Commission may be paid from any 
funds available for the purposes of this joint 
resolution, or acquired by other means herein 
authorized. 

Sec. 5. The members of the Commission 
shall select one of their number as chair- 
man and another as secretary. 

Sec. 6. The Commission shall report its 
recommendations to Congress at the earliest 
practicable date. 


ISSUANCE OF A PATENT IN FEE TO 
RAYMOND WESLEY DOYLE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 394) authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Raymond Wesley 
Doyle, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Public Lands with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 3, after the 
word “That”, to insert a comma and 
the words “upon application in writ- 
ing,”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to Ray- 
mond Wesley Doyle a patent in fee to the 
following-described land situated in Big 
Horn County, Mont.: (1) The north half of 
the northwest quarter and the north half 
of the south half of the northwest quarter 
of section 27; the east h4lf of section 28; 
and lots 3 and 4, the northeast quarter, and 
the north half of the southeast quarter of 
section 33; township 9 south, range 36 east, 
Montana principal meridian; and (2) the 
south half of the south half of the south 
half of the southeast quarter of section 19; 
and lot 1 and the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 30; township 8 south, range 37 east, 
Montana principal meridian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ISSUANCE OF A PATENT IN FEE TO 
RICHARD JAY DOYLE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 395) authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Richard Jay Doyle, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“That”, to insert a comma and the 
words “upon application in writing“; 
in line 4, after the words “issue to”, to 
insert Kathleen Doyle Harris, sole de- 
visee of”; and in line 5, after “Doyle”, 
to insert “deceased”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to Kathleen 
Doyle Harris, sole devisee of Richard Jay 
Doyle, deceased, a patent in fee to the fol- 
lowing-described lands situated in Big Horn 
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County, Mont.: The south half of the north- 
west quarter, and the southwest quarter of 
section 29; the southeast quarter of section 
80; lots 6 and 7, the northeast quarter, and 
the north half of the southeast quarter, of 
section 31; and lots 1 and 2, the northwest 
quarter, and the north half of the south- 
west quarter of section 32; township 9 south, 
range 36 east, Montana principal meridian. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
notice at least six bills of the same nature 
on the calendar. I wonder why it is 
necessary to have the Congress pass bills 
authorizing the issuance of land patents. 
Why cannot the General Land Office 
do so? Will the Senator who introduced 
the bills please make the explanation? 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a report from the Department of 
the Interior respecting the bills, and the 
Department agreed that in these partic- 
ular cases, so far as the Doyle family 
was concerned, it was necessary to have 
individual consideration by Congress of 
the claims. 7 

Mr. ELLENDER. In these cases 
special legislation is necessary? 

Mr. ECTON. Tes. 


ISSUANCE OF A PATENT IN FEE TO 
THURLOW GREY DOYLE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 396) authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Thurlow Grey Doyle, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“That”, to insert a comma and the words 
“upon application in writing” and a 
comma; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to Thurlow 
Grey Doyle a patent in fee to the following- 
described lands situated in Big Horn County, 
Montana: The northeast quarter, the south- 
east quarter of the southwest quarter, the 
northeast quarter of the southeast quarter; 
and the south half of the southeast quarter, 
of section 17; lots 3 and 4, the south half of 
the south half of the northeast quarter, the 
east half of the southwest quarter, and the 
southeast quarter, of section 19; and the 
north half of the northeast quarter, the 
northeast quarter of the northwest quarter, 
the south half of the northwest quarter, and 
the southwest quarter of section 20; township 
9 south, range 36 east, Montana principal 
meridian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ISSUANCE OF A PATENT IN FEE TO 
LAWRENCE STANLEY DOYLE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 397) authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Lawrence Stanley 
Doyle, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 3, after the 
word “That”, to insert a comma and the 
words “upon application in writing,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to Lawrence 
Stanley Doyle a patent in fee to the follow- 
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ing-described lands situated in Big Horn 
County, Mont.: (1) the west half of sec- 
tion 28; the north half of the northwest 
quarter of section 29; lots 1 and 2, the north- 
west quarter, and the north half of the 
southwest quarter of section 33; township 
9 south, range 36 east, Montana principal 
meridian; and (2) lots 3 and 4, the north 
half of the southeast quarter, and the north 
half of the south half of the south quarter, 
and the north half of the south half of the 
south half of the southeast quarter, of sec- 
tion 19, township 8 south, range 37 east, 
Montana principal meridian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ISSUANCE OF A PATENT IN FEE TO 
SPENCER BURGESS DOYLE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 398) authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Spencer Burgess Doyle, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“That”, to insert a comma and the 
words “upon application in writing,” so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to issue to Spencer 
Burgess Doyle a patent in fee to the follow- 
ing-described lands situated in Big Horn 
County, Mont.: The south half of the south 
half of section 20; the west half of the east 
half of the northeast quarter, the west half 
of the northeast quarter, the south half of 
the north half of the souhwest quarter, the 
south half of the southwest quarter, and the 
southeast quarter of section 21; the south 
half of the southwest quarter of section 22; 
the north half of the northwest quarter of 
section 27; the north half of the northeast 
quarter of section 28; and the west half of 
the east half of the west half, and the west 
half of the west half of section 29; township 
8 south, range 37 east, Montana principal 
meridian, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ISSUANCE OF A PATENT IN FEE TO 
GLADYS MAY DOYLE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 399) authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Gladys May Doyle, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“That”, to insert a comma and the 
words “upon application in writing,“; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, upon applica- 
tion in writing, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized and directed to issue to Gladys 
May Doyle a patent in fee to the following- 
described lands situated in Big Horn County, 
Mont.: The south half of the southwest 
quarter of section 10; the west half of sec- 
tion 15; the northeast quarter of the south- 
east quarter of section 16; the east half 
of the east half of the northeast quarter 
of section 21; and the north half, and the 
north half of the south half of section 
22; township 8 south, range 37 east, Mon- 
tana principal meridian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 121) prohibit- 
ing under certain conditions the printing 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of matter offered as a part of the remarks 
of a Senator, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the resolution? 

Arni RUSSELL, I wish an explanation 
of it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, may I 
make a request? I have been trying to 
find the resolution. It is not contained 
in my files. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will be passed over. 


GUARDIAN OF FRANCIS EUGENE HARDIN 


The bill (H. R. 360) for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Francis Eugene 
Hardin, a minor, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


J. B. McCRARY CO., INC. 


The resolution (S. Res. 122) referring 
to the Court of Claims the bill (S. 708) 
for the relief of the J. B. McCrary Co., 
Inc., was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 708) entitled “A 
bill for the relief of the J. B. McCrary Co., 
Inc.,“ now pending in the Senate, together 
with all the accompanying papers, is hereby 
referred to the Court of Claims pursuant to 
section 151 of the Judicial Code, as amended; 
and the said court shall proceed expeditiously 
with the same in accordance with the provi- 
sions of such section and report to the Sen- 
ate, at the earliest practicable date, giving 
such findings of fact and conclusions thereon 
as shall be sufficient to inform Congress of 
the nature and character of the demand, as 
a claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States, and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant. 


ISSUANCE OF PATENT IN FEE TO JOSEPH 
J. PICKETT 


The bill (S. 484) to authorize and di- 
rect the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue to Joseph J. Pickett a patent in fee 
to certain lands, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue to Joseph J. Pickett, Crow Indian allot- 
tee numbered 372, a patent in fee to the 
southwest quarter, north half southeast 
quarter and southeast quarter southeast 
quarter section 15, township 8 south, range 
32 east; east half southeast quarter section 
16 and northwest quarter section 34, town- 
ship 8 south, range 32 east; north half south- 
west quarter, west half west half southeast 
quarter, section 4, township 9 south, range 
32 east; southwest quarter, northwest quar- 
ter southeast quarter section 27, east half 
southeast quarter, southwest quarter south- 
east quarter, section 28, township 8 south, 
range 32 east; north half southwest quarter 
section 26, northwest quarter southeast 
quarter, southeast quarter southeast quarter 
section 23, south half southwest quarter sec- 
tion 24, township 8, south, range 32, Mon- 
tana principal meridian, containing 1,200 
acres, 


The 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 758) to promote the na- 
tional security by providing for a na- 
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tional defense establishment, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr, TAFT. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


PROCEDURE FOR FACILITATING PAY- 
MENT OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT 
CHECKS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1316) to establish a procedure 
for facilitating the payment of certain 
Government checks, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments with amend- 
ments, on page 5, line 13, to strike out 
“(b)” and insert “(d)”, in line 15, after 
“(c)”, to insert “and”, and on page 6, 
line 15, after the word “by”, to strike out 
“an” and insert “any”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, with the excep- 
tion of checks issued on account of public- 
debt obligations and transactions regarding 
the administration of banking and currency 
laws, the amounts of all original and sub- 
stitute checks drawn on the Treasurer of the 
United States, including those drawn by 
wholly owned and mixed-ownership Govern- 
ment corporations, or drawn by authorized 
officers of the United States on designated 
depositaries, which have not been paid prior 
to the close of the fiscal year next following 
the fiscal year in which the checks were is- 
sued, shall be transferred from the account 
of the drawer or the account then available 
for the payment thereof to a special-deposit 
account or accounts on the books of the 
Treasurer of the United States. 

(b) With the exception of checks issued on 
account of public-debt obligations and trans- 
actions regarding the administration of bank- 
ing and currency laws, any original or any 
substitute checks heretofore or hereafter 
drawn on the Treasurer of the United States, 
including those drawn by wholly owned and 
mixed-ownership Government corporations, 
or drawn by authorized officers of the United 
States on designated depositaries which have 
not been paid prior to the close of the fiscal 
year next following the fiscal year in which 
the checks were issued and checks issued in 
payment of claims settled by the General 
Accounting Office on account of any of such 
checks shall be payable from the special- 
deposit account or accounts established pur- 
suant to this section: Provided, That in the 
following classes of cases any original or 
substitute check shall be payable from the 
special-deposit account or accounts only 
after settlement by the General Accounting 
Office: (1) Where the check is drawn on a 
designated depositary, (2) where the owner or 
holder of the check has died or is incompe- 
tent, (3) where on presentation of the check 
for payment the Treasurer of the United 
States is on notice of a doubtful question 
of law or fact, and (4) where the check is 
over 10 years old: And provided further, That 
the limitation imposed in respect to certain 
claims or demands against the United States 
by the act of October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1061; 
U. S. C., title $1, secs. 71a, 237), shall not be 
deemed to apply to original or substitute 
checks heretofore or hereafter drawn on the 
Treasurer of the United States, including 
those drawn by wholly owned and mixed- 
ownership Government corporations, or 
drawn by authorized officers of the United 
States on designated depositaries, but noth- 
ing contained in this act shall be deemed to 
affect the limitation imposed in respect to 
claims on account of certain checks by sec- 
tion 2 of the act of June 22, 1926 (44 Stat. 
761; U. S. O., title 31, sec. 122). 

Sec. 2. The balances deposited to the credit 
of the outstanding-liabilities account of any 
fiscal year pursuant to section 21 of the 
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Permanent Appropriation Repeal Act, 1934 
(48 Stat. 1285; U. S. C., title 31, sec, 725t), 
and which have not been covered into the 
surplus fund of the Treasury shall be trans- 
ferred to the foregoing special-deposit ac- 
count or accounts and together with the 
amounts transferred thereto under the pro- 
visions of section 1 shall be available to pay 
any check payable from such account or 
accounts. 

Sec, 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to take such action as 
may be necessary to transfer at appropriate 
intervals from the foregoing special-deposit 
account or accounts to the appropriate re- 
ceipt account or accounts on the books of 
the Treasury any amounts not required to 
effect the purposes of this act and with the 
concurrence of the Comptroller General to 
make such rules and regulations as he may 
deem necessary or proper for the adminis- 
tration of the provisions of this act. 

Src. 4. (a) Sections 306, 307, 308, 309, and 
810 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended (U. S. C., title 31, secs. 
149, 150, 151, 152, 153), and section 21 of 
the Permanent Appropriation Repeal Act, 
1934 (48 Stat. 1235; U. S. C., title 31, sec. 
725t), are herey repealed. 

(b) Section 5 of the act of July 1, 1916, 
as amended (U. S. C., title 31, sec. 154), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“At the termination of each fiscal year the 
General Accounting Office shall report to 
the Secretary of the Treasury all checks 
issued by any disbursing officer of the Gov- 
ernment or its wholly owned or mixed-owner- 
ship corporations, as shown by his accounts 
rendered to the General Accounting Office, 
or otherwise, which shall then have been 
outstanding and unpaid for one full fiscal 
year after the fiscal year in which issued, 
stating in such report the date, number, and 
amount of each check and the symbol on 
which it was drawn.” 

(e) Subsection (a) of section 3646 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., Supp. V, title 
$1, sec. 528 (a)) is further amended by de- 
leting the phrase “before the close of the 
fiscal year following the fiscal year in which 
the original check was issued” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the phrase “prior to the expi- 
ration of 10 years from the date on which the 
original check was issued” and by inserting 
immediately following the phrase from the 
account of the drawer” the phrase “or the 
account available for payment of the origi- 
nal check.” 

(d) Subsections (c) and (e) of section 
3646 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., Supp. 
V,. title 31, secs. 528 (c) and (e)), are re- 
spectively, further amended by deleting the 
phrase “before the close of the fiscal year 
following the fiscal year in which the origi- 
nal check was issued” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “prior to the expiration 
of 10 years from the date on which the origi- 
nal check was issued.“ 

(e) Subsection (f) of section 3646 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., Supp. V, title 
$1, sec. 528 (f)) is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“(f) Substitutes issued under this section 
drawn on the Treasurer of the United States, 
except those for checks issued on account of 
publie-debt obligations and transactions re- 
garding the administration of banking and 
currency laws, shall be deemed to be origi- 
nal checks and shall be payable under the 
same conditions as original checks. Sub- 
stitutes for checks issued on account of pub- 
lic-debt obligations and transactions regard- 
ing the administration of banking and cur- 
rency laws shall be payable directly by the 
Treasurer of the United States without limi- 
tation of time.“ 

(f) Subsection (g) of section 3646 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., Supp V. title 
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31, sec. 528 (g)) is further amended by de- 
leting the phrase by any corporation or 
other entity“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“by any wholly owned or mixed-ownerhip 
Government corporation or by any entity.” 

Sec, 5. This act shall take effect on July 
1, 1947. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 544) to further amend 
section 3 of the Subsistence Expense Act 
of 1926, as amended, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WHITE. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 140) to create an execu- 
tive department of the Government to 
be known as the Department of Health, 
Education, and Security, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS, OWYHEE, 
NEV 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 686) to provide for the construc- 
tion, extension, and improvement of pub- 
lic school buildings in Owyhee, Nev., 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert: 


That there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of not to exceed $300,000 for the construc- 
tion, extension, improvement, and equip- 
ment of school buildings in Owyhee, Nev.: 
Provided, That plans and specifications for 
the construction, extension, and improve- 
ment of the said school buildings shall be 
furnished by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs: And provided further, That the said 
school buildings so constructed, extended, 
and improved shall be the property of the 
United States and shall be turned over to 
the Owyhee Public School District under 
the provisions of the act of April 16, 1934 
(48 Stat. 596), as amended by the act of 
June 4, 1936 (49 Stat. 1458), and shall be 
made available to all Indian children of 
the said district on the same terms, except 
as to the payment of tuition, as to other 
children of said school district. 


The 


The 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ISSUE OF PATENTS TO SETTLERS, PYRA- 
MID LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION, NEV. 


The bill (S. 30) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue patents 
for certain lands to certain settlers in 
the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, 
Nev., was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to issue patents for certain 
lands entered pursuant to section 1 of the 
act of June 7, 1924, entitled “An act for the 
relief of settlers and town-site occupants of 
certain lands in the Pyramid Lake Indian 
Reservation, Nev.,” upon the payment of un- 
paid balances based upon reappraisals made 
in 1934 as follows: J. A, Ceresola, $4,595.89; 
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W. J. Ceresola, $4,376.11; Domenico Ceresola, 
$4,926.63; M. P. Depaoli, $4,878.56; and the 
Garaventa Land & Livestock Co., $2,951.51: 
Provided, That the foregoing amounts, to- 
gether with interest at 344 percent per an- 
num from date of reappraisals made in 1934, 
shall be paid within 90 days from the date 
of the passage and approval of this act: And 
provided further, That in the case of the 
death of any of the entrymen, payments may 
be received from and patents be issued to the 
heirs or legal successors of the entrymen 
herein named. 


ERIC SEDDON 


The bill (S. 1360) for the relief of 
Eric Seddon, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the Attorney General is hereby 
authorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of Eric 
Seddon as of June 26, 1946, and the said 
Eric Seddon shall, for the purposes of the 
immigration and naturalization laws, be 
deemed to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence, 
Upon the enactment of this act the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the Spanish quota of the first year that the 
said quota is available. 

GUARDIAN OF GILDA COWAN 


The bill (H. R. 1482) for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Gilda Cowan, a 
minor, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1514) for the relief of 
certain disbursing officers of the Army 
of the United States and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


EVA BILOBRAN 


The bill (H. R. 1221) for the relief of 
Eva Bilobran was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1628) relinquishing to the 
State of Illinois certain right, title, or in- 
terest of the United States of America, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands with an amendment, on page 
2, line 1, after the name Grundy“, to 
insert “DuPage.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


SHILOH NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


The bill (H. R. 2207) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain lands within the Shiloh National 
Military Park, Tenn., and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
OTTER CREEK RECREATIONAL DEMON- 

STRATION AREA, KENTUCKY 


The bill (H. R. 2852) to provide for the 
addition of certain surplus Government 
lands to the Otter Creek Recreational 
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Demonstration Area, in the State of Ken- 
tucky was considered, ordered to a third 


reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MANCOS WATER CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 


The bill (H. R. 3197) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to contract with 
the Mancos Water Conservancy District 
increasing the reimbursable construction 
cost obligation of the district to the 
United States for construction of the 
Mancos project and extending the repay- 
ment period was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

COACHELLA DIVISION OF ALL-AMERICAN 

CANAL IRRIGATION PROJECT, CALI- 

FORNIA 


The bill (H. R. 3348) to declare the pol- 
icy of the United States with respect to 
the allocation of costs of construction of 
the Coachella division of the All-Ameri- 
can Canal irrigation project, California, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


LAND AND WATER RIGHTS IN CLARK 
COUNTY, NEV. 


The bill (H. R. 3151) to grant a certain 
water right and a certain parcel of land 
in Clark County, Nev., to the city of Las 
Vegas, Nev., was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

PAONIA FEDERAL RECLAMATION PROJ- 
ECT, COLORADO 


The bill (H. R. 3143) to authorize the 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the Paonia Federal reclamation 
project, Colorado, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. LUCAS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 262, House bill 
$143, in order that we may have an ex- 
planation from the able Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the vote by which House 
bill 3143 was passed will be reconsidered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, this is 
a project which was authorized back in 
1939 or 1940. After authority was given 
for the project there were resurveys, and 
it was decided that the dam sites and 
certain of the works originally contem- 
plated ought to be changed. The proj- 
ect is a very sound one. The amount in- 
volved is modest, and the Department 
ol the Interior finds that it will be fully 
reimbursable. It not only serves to sup- 
ply water for irrigation, but it also has 
fiood-control incidents. There has been 
no objection to the bill in committee, 
and none in the House. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I inquire what the 
cost of the project will be? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The cost of construc- 
tion will be approximately $3,030,000. 
Two million three hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars will be allocated to 
water users; $600,000 will be allocated to 
the reservoir, which will be managed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation and from 
which the reclamation fund will derive 
revenues; $78,000 will be allocated to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service; and $32,000 
will be allocated to flood control. 
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I should add that in view of the in- 
creased costs which will have to be as- 
sumed by the users of the water, we are 
asking for a 68-year repayment period. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, this is outside 
and beyond the President’s budget. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. I 
have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the third reading and pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


SAN JACINTO-SAN VICENTE AQUEDUCT 


The bill (S. 1306) relating to the con- 
struction and disposition of the San 
Jacinto-San Vicente aqueduct, was con- 
Sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress 
hereby (1) ratifies the action taken by vari- 
ous departments and agencies in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government in planning 
for and proceeding with the construction of 
an aqueduct running from a connection with 
the Colorado River aqueduct of the Metro- 
politan Water District of Southern California 
near the west portal of San Jacinto tunnel 
in Riverside County, Calif. to San Vicente 
Reservoir in San Diego Sparel Calif; (2) 

such aqueduct 


plans for the completion thereof; and (3) 
ratifies the action of the Navy Department 
in disposing of the aqueduct to the city 
of San Diego, Calif., pursuant to contract 
NOy-13300 which provides, among other 
things, for the leasing of such aqueduct to 
such city. 


SUSPENSION OF ANNUAL . ASSESSMENT 
WORK ON CERTAIN ALASKAN MINING 
CLAIMS 


The bill (H. R. 2369), providing for 
the suspension of annual assessment 
work on mining claims held by location 
in the Territory of Alaska was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
during the war years the requirement 
that $100 worth of development work be 
done on each mining claim was sus- 
pended because of the difficulty of ob- 
taining efficient help and because of the 
need of diverting all available labor to 
the production of essential minerals such 
as lead, copper, and zinc. It is deemed 
advisable to continue during the next 
fiscal year the suspension of the require- 
ment for doing this development work. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is it merely an exten- 
sion for a period of 1 year? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Only for 1 year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Lands with an amendment, on 
page 1, at the beginning of line 9, to in- 
sert “United States, including the.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
F ˙· SEE So Do tena afna 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 
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AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 174) to amend section 
26, title I, chapter 1 of the act entitled 
“An act making further provision for a 
civil government for Alaska, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900 
(31 Stat. 321), as amended by the act of 
May 31, 1938 (52 Stat. 588), was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, my attention was diverted 
a moment ago when Calendar No. 265, 
House bill 174, was called. I desire to 
make a few comments with respect to 
the bill, and I wish to ask the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. DworsHax] about it. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to re- 
vert to that bill at the conclusion of the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- _ 
out objection, the vote by which House 
bill 174 was passed is reconsidered, and 
the bill will be returned to the calendar, 
for subsequent attention before the call 
of the calendar is completed. 


SPACE FOR DISTRICT COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 451) to authorize the Fed- 
eral Works Administrator through the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings to pro- 
vide space to accommodate the needs of 
the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ete., That pending the com- 
pletion of a new Federal Courts Building 
within the District of Columbia, the Federal 
Works Administrator, through the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings, is hereby author- 
ized to provide such additional space in 
Government-owned or leased buildings 
within the District of Columbia under the 
custody and control of the Public 
Administration as is necessary to meet the 
needs of the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia without 
cost to such court. 

Sec. 2. Jurisdiction for all purposes (in- 
cluding those specified in section 1 hereof) 
is hereby transferred to the Public 
Administration over the 


and 162), in square 628, the District of 
Columbia, along with the adjacent parking 
lot specifically described as lots numbered 
156, 157, 158, and 845, in square 628, District 
of Columbia, situated on the west side of 
North Capitol Street between E and F Streets, 
which was acquired by the Federal Works 
Administrator pursuant to title II, Public Law 
849, Seventy-sixth Congress, approved Octo- 
ber 14, 1940, as amended. 


GIDEON PEON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 403) authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Gideon Peon, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Lands with an amendment, on 
page 1. line 3, after the word “That,” to 
insert “upon application in writing.“ so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to Gideon 
Peon, Flathead Allottee No. 33, of Butte, 


R 
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Mont., a patent in fee to the following- 
described lands situated in Lake County, 
State of Montana: The north half of the 
southwest quarter of section 33, township 19 
north, range 19 west, Montana principal 
meridian, containing 80 acres. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1218) to stimulate volun- 
teer enlistments in the Regular Military 
Establishment of the United States was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, An 
explanation is requested. The Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. GURNEY], who 
introduced and reported the bill, is not 
in the Chamber at the moment. Is any 
other member of the Committee on 
Armed Services available? Does the 
Senator from Minnesota wish the bill 
passed over? 

Mr. BALL. Let the bill be passed over 
temporarily. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over temporarily. 


MAINTENANCE OF DOMESTIC TIN- 
SMELTING INDUSTRY 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 125) to 
strengthen the common defense and to 
meet industrial needs for tin by provid- 
ing for the maintenance of a domestic 
tin-smelting industry was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the joint resolu- 
tion? 

Mr, BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution calls for continuance of 
Government operation of the tin smelter 
in Texas. Before the war we bought all 
our tin from foreign production. The 
only smelters in this country went out 
of operation 2 years after the First World 
War. In 1940 it was determined to be 
necessary, for the national defense, to 
establish a tin smelter in this country. 
It is largely working on ores from Bo- 
livia, which are available to this country. 
Some of the higher alluvial ores are com- 
ing from the Orient, but the production 
in foreign countries, in Holland, in the 
Orient, in Britain, and in France, has not 
yet risen to the point where it can take 
care of the needs of this country. Even 
with the operation of this plant, we are 
not supplying more than about three- 
fourths of the real demand for tin in our 
own industrial needs. The joint resolu- 
tion calls for the continuation of the 
operation of the smelter, which was built 
for war purposes, during the reconstruc- 
tion era until June 30, 1949, at which 
time we can take a further look at the 
tin situation. The authority for the pres- 
ent operation ends on June 30 of this 
year. It is agreed by all departments of 
the Government involved that it is neces- 
sary to continue this operation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to be 


The 
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engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Resolved etc., That (a) tin is a highly 
strategic and critical material of which in- 
sufficient ore reserves exist in the United 
States and of which an adequate supply is 
vital to the Nation’s industrial, military, 
and naval requirements for the common 
defense. 

(b) Tin is now and for the immediate fu- 
ture will remain in short supply of the re- 
quirements of this country’s industrial, mili- 
tary, and naval needs. 

(e) It is necessary in the public interest 
and to promote the common defense that 
Congress make a thorough study and in- 
vestigation regarding the advisability of the 
maintenance on a permanent basis of a do- 
mestic tin-smelting industry and to study 
the availability of supplies of tin adequate to 
meet the industrial, military, and naval re- 
quirement of the Nation in time of national 
emergency. 

Src. 2. The powers, functions, duties, and 
authority of the United States heretofore 
exercised by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (1) to buy, sell, and transport 
tin, and tin ore and concentrates; (2) to 
improve, develop, maintain, and operate by 
lease or otherwise the Government-owned 
tin smelter at Texas City, Tex.; (3) to fi- 
nance research in tin smelting and process- 
ing; and (4) to do all other things necessary 
to the accomplishment of the foregoing shall 
continue in effect until June 30, 1949, or 
until such earlier time as the Congress shall 
otherwise provide, and shall be exercised 
and performed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation while that Corpora- 
tion has succession, and thereafter by such 
officer, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States as the President may 
designate. 

Sec. 3. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration or the officer, agency, or instrumen- 
tality of the United States subsequently 
designated by the President shall render a 
full report to Congress on all its activities 
under this joint resolution not later than 
December 31, 1947, and at the end of each 
6 months thereafter. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN POWERS UNDER 
SECOND WAR POWERS ACT 


The bill (S. 1297) to extend certain 
powers of the President under title III 
of the Second War Powers Act was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BALL. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Minnesota to withhold 
his objection until I make an explanation 
of the bill? 

Mr. BALL. I am perfectly willing to 
withhold any action on it, but I would 
still like to object. 

Mr. REED. I should like to make an 
explanation of the bill. It proposes to 
extend the powers of the President under 
the Second War Powers Act in the matter 
of allocating domestic equipment. The 
freight car shortage has reached desper- 
ate proportions. As soon as the crops 
begin to move out of the West there will 
be a greater car shortage than we had 
last year. The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has been a very useful instru- 
mentality in allocation, handling, and 
quickly moving equipment. It is true 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ample powers, but it is an administra- 
tive body which moves slowly. Here is 
a place where quick action is always de- 
sirable, and without it the car shortage 
will be worse than it was last year. The 
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bill has been amended to make it ex- 
pire on January 31, 1948, instead of con- 
tinuing it for 1 year. I want to assure 
the Senator from Minnesota that, in my 
judgment—— 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it not true that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
affirmatively recommended the legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. REED. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has made an affirmative 
recommendation in favor of this bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this mat- 
ter formerly has gone to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The Second War 
Powers Act was handled by that com- 
mittee. The committee is now consid- 
ering amendments to the Second War 
Powers Act, and it seems to me we ought 
to consider the whole question at one 
time. So I should be disposed to object 
to the consideration of the bill at this 
time until we have the whole problem of 
the Second War Powers Act before us. 

Mr. REED. I give notice that I shall 
move at the proper time to take up this 
bill and consider it. I do not want to 
interfere with the Senator from Ne- 
braska in handling the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, so I shall not 
move at the close of the call of the 
calendar, but at some proper time I shall ` 
move the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


INTERSTATE OIL COMPACT TO CONSERVE 
OIL AND GAS 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 122), 
consenting to an interstate oil compact 
to conserve oil and gas, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the consent of Con- 
gress is hereby given to an extension and 
renewal for a period of 4 years from Septem- 
ber 1, 1947, of the Interstate Compact to 
Conserve Oil and Gas, executed in the city 
of Dallas, Tex., the sixteenth day of February 
1935, by the representatives of Oklahoma, 
Texas, California, and New Mexico, and 
thereafter recommended for ratification by 
the representatives of the States of Arkansas, 
Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, and Michigan, 
and subsequently ratified by the States of 
New Mexico, Kansas, Oklahoma, Illinois, 
Colorado, and Texas, which said compact was 
deposited in the Department of State of the 
United States, and thereafter such compact 
was, by the President, presented to the Con- 
gress and the Congress gave consent to such 
compact by H. J. Res. 407, approved August 
27, 1935 (Public Resolution No. 64, 74th 
Cong.), and which said compact was there- 
after extended and renewed for a period of 
2 years from September 1, 1937, by an agree- 
ment executed in New Orleans, La., the 
tenth day of May 1937, by the representatives 
of the States of Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, 
and New Mexico, and was duly ratified by 
the States of Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, New 
Mexico, Illinois, and Colorado, and was de- 
posited in the Department of State of the 
United States, and thereafter such extended 
and renewed compact was, by the President, 
presented to the Congress and the Congress 
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gave consent to such extended and renewed 
compact by Senate Joint Resolution 183, ap- 
proved August 10, 1937 (Public Resolution 
No. 57, 75th Cong.), and which said com- 
pact was thereafter extended and renewed 
for a period of 2 years from September 1, 
1939, by an agreement duly executed and 
ratified by the States of Oklahoma, Texas, 
Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, and Mich- 
igan, and was deposited in the Department 
of State of the United States, thereafter 
such extended and renewed compact was, 
by the President, presented to the Congress 
and the Congress, gave consent to such ex- 
tended and renewed compact by House Joint 
Resolution 329, approved July 20, 1939 (Pub- 
lic Resolution No. 31, 76th Cong.), and which 
said compact was thereafter extended and 
renewed for a period of 2 years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1941, by an agreement duly ex- 
ecuted and ratified by the States of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Illinois, Michigan, Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, and was deposited 
in the Department of State of the United 
States, and thereafter such extended and re- 
newed compact was, by the President, pres- 
sented to Congress and the Congress gave 
consent to such extended and renewed com- 
pact by House Joint Resolution 228, approved 
August 21, 1941 (Public Law 246, 77th 
Cong.), and which compact was thereafter 
extended and rehewed for a period of 4 
years from September 1, 1943, by an agree- 
ment executed and ratified by representa- 
tives of the States of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Kentucky, and was deposited 
in the Department of State of the United 
States and thereafter such extended and re- 
newed compact was, by the President of the 
United States, presented to Congress and the 
Congress gave consent to such extended and 
renewed compact by House Joint Resolution 
139, approved July 7, 1943 (Public Law 117, 
78th Cong.), and thereafter the representa- 
tives of the States of Montana, West Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Florida, Tennessee, and 
Indiana, executed counterparts of said 
agreement, and said counterparts so executed 
were deposited in the Department of State 
of the United States. The extended and 
renewed compact dated the first day of Feb- 
ruary 1947, duly executed by the representa- 
tives of the States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Indiana, and which extended 
and renewed compact has been deposited in 
the Department of State of the United 
States, reads as follows: 


“An AGREEMENT TO EXTEND THE INTERSTATE 
Compact To CONSERVE OIL AND Gas 

“Whereas on the 16th day of February 1935, 
in the city of Dallas, Tex., there was executed 
‘An interstate compact to conserve oil and 
gas“ which was thereafter formally ratified 
and approved by the States of Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, Illinois, Colorado, and 
Kansas, the original of which is now on de- 
posit with the Department of State of the 
United States, a true copy of which follows: 


“ʻAN INTERSTATE COMPACT TO CONSERVE OIL 
AND GAS 
“Article I 

“This agreement may become effective 
within any compacting State at any time 
as prescribed by that State, and shall become 
effective within those States ratifying it 
whenever any three of the States of Texas, 
Oklahoma, California, Kansas, and New 
Mexico have ratified and Congress has given 
its consent. Any oil-producing State may 
become a party hereto as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 
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“Article II 
The purpose of .this compact is to con- 
serve oil and gas by the prevention of physi- 
cal waste thereof from any cause. 


Article III 


Fach State bound hereby agrees that 
within a reasonable time it will enact laws, 
or if laws have been enacted, then it agrees 
to continue the same in force, to accomplish 
within reasonable limits the prevention of: 

„a) The operation of any oil well with 
an inefficient gas-oil ratio. 

„(b) The drowning with water of any 
stratum capable of producing oil or gas, or 
both oil and gas, in paying quantities. 

“*(c) The avoidable escape into the open 
air or the wasteful burning of gas from a 
natural gas well. 

„d) The creation of unnecessary fire 
hazards. 

“*(e) The drilling, equipping, locating, 
spacing or operating of a well or wells so as 
to bring about physical waste of oll or gas 
or loss in the ultimate recovery thereof. 

“‘(f) The inefficient, excessive or im- 
proper use of the reservoir energy in pro- 
ducing any well. 

The enumeration of the foregoing sub- 
jects shall not limit the scope of the author- 
ity of any State. 

“ ‘Article IV 

“‘Each State bound hereby agrees that 
it will, within a reasonable time, enact stat- 
utes, or if such statutes have been enacted 
then that it will continue the same in force, 
providing in effect that oil produced in viola- 
tion of its valid oll and/or gas conservation 
statutes or any valid rule, order or regulation 


oil or gas. 
“ ‘Article v 

It is not the purpose of this compact 
to authorize the States joining herein to 
limit the production of oil or gas for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing or fixing the price thereof, 
or create or perpetuate monopoly, or to pro- 
mote regimentation, but is limited to the 
purpose of conserving oil and gas and pre- 
venting the avoidable waste thereof within 
reasonable limitations. 


“‘Article VI 


Zach State joining herein shall appoint 
one representative to a commission hereby 
constituted and designated as “The Inter- 
state Oil Compact Ccmmission,” the duty 
of which said Commission shall be to make 
inquiry and ascertain from time to time such 
methods, practices, circumstances, and con- 
ditions as may be disclosed for bringing about 
conservation and the prevention of physical 
waste of oil and gas, and at such intervals 
as said Commission deems beneficial it shall 
report its findings and recommendations to 
the several States for adoption or rejection. 

“*The Commission shall have power to 
recommend the coordination of the exercise 
of the police powers of the several States 
within their several jurisdictions to promote 
the maximum ultimate recovery from the 
petroleum reserves of said States, and to 
recommend measures for the maximum ulti- 
mate recovery of oil and gas. Said Commis- 
sion shall organize and adopt suitable rules 
and regulations for the conduct of its busi- 
ness. 

No action shall be taken by the Com- 
mission except (1) by the affirmative votes 
of the majority of the whole number of the 
compacting States represented at any meet- 
ing, and (2) by a concurring vote of a ma- 
jority in interest of the compacting States at 
said meeting, such interest to be deter- 
mined as follows: Such vote of each State 
shall be in the decimal proportion fixed by 
the ratio of its daily average production of 
the compacting States during said period. 
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Artiote VII 

No State by joining herein shall become 
financially obligated to any other State, nor 
shall the breach of the terms hereof by any 
State subject such State to financial responsi- 
bility to the other States joining herein. 

Article VIII 

This compact shall expire September 1, 
1937. But any State joining herein may, upon 
60 days’ notice, withdraw herefrom. 

The representatives of the signatory 
States have signed this agreement in a single 
original which shall be deposited in the ar- 
chives of the Department of State of the 
United States, and a duly certified copy shall 
be forwarded to the Governor of each of the 
signatory States. 

“*This compact shall become effective when 
ratified and approved as provided in Article 
I. Any oil-producing State may become a 
party hereto by affixing its signature to a 
counterpart to be similarly deposited, certi- 
fied, and ratified.’ 

“Whereas the said interstate compact to 
conserve oil and gas has heretofore been 
duly renewed and extended with the consent 
of the Congress to September 1, 1947; and, 

“Whereas it is desired to renew and extend 
the said interstate compact to conserve oil 
and gas for a period of 4 years from Septem- 
ber 1, 1947, to September 1, 1951; 

“Now, therefore, this writing witnesseth: 

“It Is hereby agreed that the compact en- 
titled ‘An Interstate Compact To Conserve 
Oil and Gas’ executed in the city of Dallas, 
Tex., on the 16th day of February 1935, and 
now on deposit with the Department of State 
of the United States, a correct copy of which 
appears above, be, and the same hereby is, 
extended for a period of 4 years from Septem- 
ber 1, 1947, its present date of expiration. 
This agreement shall become effective when 
executed, ratified, and approved as provided 
in article I of the original compact. 

“The signatory States have executed this 
agreement in a single original which shall be 
deposited in the archives of the Department 
of State of the United States and a duly certi- 
fled copy thereof shall be forwarded to the 
Governor of each of the signatory States. 
Any oil-producing State may become a party 
hereto by executing a counterpart of this 
agreement to be similarly deposited, certi- 
fied, and ratified. 

“Executed as of the ist day of February 
1947, by the several undersigned States, at 
their several capitols, through their proper 
Officials as duly authorized by statutes and 
resolutions, subject to the limitations and 
qualifications of the acts of the respective 
State legislat © 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal the provisions of section 1 is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

PARTICIPATION IN WORK OF UNITED 

NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 

ADMINISTRATION 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) to 
enable the President to utilize the appro- 
priations for United States participation 
in the work of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration for 
meeting administrative expenses of 
United States Government agencies in 
connection with United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation administrative liquid- 
ation, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That in order to provide nec- 
essary administrative expenses for executive 
departments, agencies, and independent es- 
tablishments of the United States Govern- 
ment incident to the liquidation of activities 
undertaken prior to June 30, 1947, in connec- 
tion with participation of the United States 
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in the work of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated not to ex- 
ceed $2,370,000 of the unobligated balance as 
of June 30, 1947, of the appropriation 
“United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration” provided under the Third 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1946. 


REVOLVING FUND FOR BENEFIT OF 
CERTAIN VETERANS 


The bill (H. R. 2368) to amend para- 
graph 8 of part VII, Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a) as amended, to author- 
ize an appropriation of $3,000,000 as a 
revolving fund in lieu of $1,500,000 now 
authorized and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


DATES FOR DETERMINING ELIGIBILITY 
OF VETERANS FOR VOCATIONAL RE- 
HABILITATION 


The bill (S. 1392) to prescribe certain 
dates for the purpose of determining eli- 
gibility of veterans for vocational re- 
habilitation, and for education, training, 
guaranty of loans, and readjustment al- 
lowances under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, as amended, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) subsection (f) 
of section 1, title I, Public, No. 2, Seventy- 
third Congress, approved March 20, 1933, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
words “the termination of hostilities in the 
present war” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “September 1, 1947.” 

(b) Paragraph 1 of part VII of Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as added by Public Law 
No. 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, approved 
March 24, 1943, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the words “the termination of 
the present war” in both places in such para- 
graph where such words appear and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof the following: “Sep- 
tember 1, 1947.” 

Sec. 2. Part VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 
1 (a), as amended; title III and title V of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, are respectively amended by strik- 
ing out the phrases “the termination of hos- 
tilities in the present war,” “the termination 
of the present war,” and “the termination of 
the war,” wherever such phrases appear, and 
inserting in lieu thereof in each instance the 
following: “September 1, 1947”: Provided, 
That in the case of any individual the date 
of termination of such individual’s first 
period of enlistment or reenlistment con- 
tracted within 1 year after the date of en- 
actment of the Armed Forces Voluntary Re- 
cruitment Act of 1945, Public Law No. 190, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, approved October 6, 
1945, shall be applicable instead of the afore- 
said date September 1, 1947,” unless such 
latter date is subsequent in time in which 
event it shall be controlling. 

Sec. 3. The amendments provided by sec- 
tion 11 of the Armed Forces Voluntary Re- 
cruitment Act of 1945, to part VIII of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), and to sections 
500 and 700 of the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 are hereby repealed. 


SERVICEMEN’S READJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1944 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1056) to amend the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
so as to permit adjustment of benefits 
authorized by section 1506 thereof and 
similar benefits extended by govern- 
ments allied with the United States in 
World War II. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of this bill? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, this bill 
was before the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Its purpose is to make 
it possible for an American veteran who 
is entitled to benefits under the GI bill 
of rights to enjoy those benefits in the 
United States, diminished only to the ex- 
tent that he may have received the same 
or comparable benefits in some other 
country. The bill arose out of this kind 
of a situation: A boy who was a citizen 
of New Jersey but had served in the 
Canadian Army during the war was, 
under the GI bill of rights, entitled to 
the benefits which that bill confers in 
the United States. But, having served 
in the Canadain Army, he went up to 
Canada and applied for school privileges 
in Canada and took. 1 year’s benefits 
there. It developed that the climate 
was unfavorable to his wife’s health and 
he could not continue his training there. 
He came back to the United States and 
applied for training in a college in the 
United States. Then the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration construed the GI bill of 
rights as denying him the remaining 
benefits to which he was entitled in the 
United States because he had applied for 
and had received a part of his benefits in 
Canada. This bill simply makes it clear 
that under the present GI bill of rights— 
and no substantive rights are added to 
it whatever by this bill—a veteran who 
is entitled to 3 years of college in the 
United States and takes 1 year in Canada, 
having served in the Canadian forces, 
may, if he comes back to the United 
States, have an opportunity to get the 
other 2 years of training. In other 
words, his benefits under the GI bill of 
rights are diminished only to the extent 
that he has received comparable bene- 
fits in some other country. The bill does 
not add a single benefit to the rights 
heretofore conferred upon an American 
citizen. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In the case mentioned 
by the Senator from Florida did the 
Government of Canada pay for the year 
of college training which he received? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. Under the bill he 
will receive only what he is entitled to 
in this country, less what he actually 
got in Canada. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to ask if 
the bill in any wise affects the benefits 
of dependents of American citizens who 
lost their lives while serving in the 
Canadian Army? 

Mr. PEPPER. No. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was hoping that the 
bill applied to cases of that nature, 
because I know of at least one case, and 
possibly two, involving two aged citizens 
of my State, each of whom lost a son 
while he was serving in the Canadian 
Army as a flier in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. I think the benefits received from 
the Canadian Government are only $12 
or $13 per month. They are not sufficient 
to defray the actual living expenses of 
those old people. I was hoping that this 
bill went sufficiently far to make up the 
difference between the benefits paid by 
the government under which the Amer- 
ican citizen served and those he would 
have received had he served only the 
United States in the war. 
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Mr. PEPPER. That may be a deserv- 
ing case, and it seems to be a deserving 
case, but this bill affects only the rights 
that are now bestowed under the GI bill 
of rights. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I merely want to make 
clear that if an American citizen served 
in the British Army for 2 years and then 
transferred to the American Army he 
may receive benefits under the GI bill 
of rights. Under the existing law, if he 
first applies to Canada or to the British 
he is barred from applying in the United 
States. The purpose of this bill is to 
provide that if he has applied to the Brit- 
ish and received some benefits he may 
apply to the United States and receive GI 
rights as well as what he has already re- 
ceived from the British or the Canadians. 
So I think there can be no question about 
the justice of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1506 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended by section 10 of the act of Decem- 
ber 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 631, 38 U. S. C. 697f), is 
amended by amending the proviso thereof so 
that the section will read as follows: 

“Src. 1506. Persons who served in the active 
military or naval service of any government 
allied with the United States in World War II 
and who at time of entrance into such active 
service were citizens of the United States 
shall, by virtue of such service, and if other- 
wise qualified, be entitled to the benefits of 
titles II, III. IV, and V of this act or of Public 
Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as persons 
who served in the active military or naval 
service of the United States: Provided, That 
any such benefit shall not be extended to any 
person who is not a resident of the United 
States at time of filing claim and the eligi- 
bility of any person for a benefit under titles 
II. III, and V of this act, as amended, and 
under Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, as amended, shall be reduced to the 
extent he has received the same or similar 
benefit from the government of the nation in 
whose active military or naval service he 
served: Provided further, That reductions of 
eligibility for purposes of this section shall 
be made in accordance with regulations to be 
prescribed by the Administrator which shall 
provide that the period of time during which 
the person received the same or similar ben- 
efit shall be controlling in making reductions 
with respect to claims under titles II and V 
of this act, as amended.” 


ADMISSION TO AMERICAN REGISTRY, 
ETC., OF FERRY “CROSLINE” 


The bill (H. R. 1344) to admit the 
American-owned ferry Crosline to Amer- 
ican registry and to permit its use in 
coastwise trade was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR RELEASE, FREE 
OF ESTATE AND GIFT TAX, OF CERTAIN 
POWERS OF APPOINTMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (H. J. Res. 210) to extend the 
time for release, free of estate and gift 
tax, of certain powers, and for other 
purposes. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. . Mr. President, the 
resolution extends the time for the re- 
lease, free of estate and gift tax, of cer- 
tain powers of appointment under the 
Revenue Act of 1942. The resolution 
also amends section 1000 (e) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, relating to certain 
discretionary trusts, by extending the 
time within which certain powers may 
be relinquished. The subject of tax- 
ability of powers of appointment has 
been a very difficult one for a long time. 
The Senator will recall that it used to 
be customary for donors of gifts and 
decedents in their wills to give someone 
the power to dispose of the property with 
power tc change beneficiaries. In other 
words, the powers would be granted to 
others, sometimes retained by the donor. 
The Treasury ruled that release of such 
powers by death or by action during the 
lifetime of the donor subjected the whole 
transaction to the gift tax. There are 
obvious inequities in that kind of a rul- 
ing, and it produced a series of laws, in- 
cluding this proposed one, giving the 
persons who have such powers of ap- 
pointment the right to relinquish them 
tax-free within a stated period of time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Can the Senator 
state the amount involved? 

Mr. No: I do not have 
any information on that point, but I do 
not think it is highly important. I may 
say that the Treasury has approved the 
idea. The Treasury would rather have 
it in more comprehensive form at this 
time and hopes that the matter will be 
given complete consideration in connec- 
tion with the general revision bill. It 
has no objection to what the pending 
bill proposes to do. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed to add a new section, 
as follows: 

Sec. —. That subchapter C of chapter 30 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to the 
tax on transportation of persons) is hereby 
repealed. This amendment shall apply to 
amounts paid after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act for transportation after 
such date. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
amendment would add a new section to 
the pending joint resolution. The Sen- 
ate will recall that sometime ago it passed 
an act providing for an excise tax of 15 
percent on travel. In other words, per- 
sons traveling within the United States 
and to certain points outside of the 
United States pay a 15 percent excise tax 
on their transportation charges. If one 
is traveling from New York to the city of 
Mexico, he pays an excise tax of 15 per- 
cent for the whole distance. If he is 
traveling from New Orleans to Quebec, 
he pays the excise tax for the whole dis- 
tance. If, however, he is traveling to 
South American points, he pays the ex- 
cise tax only to the point or port of exit 
from the United States. 

The matter has been investigated and 
studied by the Executive Committee on 
Economic and Foreign Policy, of which 
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the Under Secretary of State, Mr. Clay- 
ton, was chairman, and Mr. Willard 
Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State, is 
deputy chairman. Their report is that 
they would foster and encourage the re- 
peal of this 15 percent excise tax be- 
cause, in the first instance, it is discrim- 
inatory as against the countries of Mex- 
ico and Canada; and in the second place, 
they believe, and it seems reasonable to 
believe, that at this time, after the war, 
when our people are seeking to travel 
throughout the United States, this ex- 
cise tax has a retarding effect on travel. 

So, Mr. President, I submit the amend- 
ment for the consideration of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, let me 
say I hope the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada will not press for the adop- 
tion of his amendment. It goes to the 
whole subject of transportation excise 
taxes. It involves an enormous amount 
of money. The taxes on airplane travel 
alone, I am informed, amount to approx- 
imately $250,000,000 a year. I do not be- 
lieve that the Senate should make an off- 
hand reduction of that amount in the 
Government’s revenues. 

Moreover, the amendment ties into the 
whole subject of excise taxes, which will 
be thoroughly sifted in connection with 
the forthcoming general tax revision bill. 

The amendment has no germaneness 
to the pending joint resolution. It is 
very necessary that we pass the joint 
resolution, because many servicemen, 
for example, have returned home and 
have been confronted with the taxation 
problems incident to powers of appoint- 
ment. They have not had time to decide 
what they want to do about it or how 
to proceed under the protections which 
the law has given in the past, and which 
we hope to continue. 

Therefore, I appeal to the Senator 
from Nevada not to press for the adop- 
tion of his amendment in connection 
with this particular measure. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let 
me say that the amendment appeals to 
me as being a proper amendment to be 
adopted at a very early time. I cer- 
tainly would not wish to defeat the pend- 
ing joint resolution by an attempt to tie 
the amendment onto it, if I could have 
the amendment considered later on. I 
had hoped that perhaps the Senator 
from Colorado would see fit to look with 
favor upon the amendment and let it go 
through. However, if the Senator from 
Colorado is of the frame of mind he has 
indicated, I shall not press for adoption 
of the amendment at this time. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let me 
say, with the permission of the Senator 
from Colorado and the Senator from Ne- 
vada, that the joint resolution now before 
the Senate is a measure of importance, 
If the power to release the powers of ap- 
pointment is to be extended for another 
year, it must be extended by July 1; and 
any amendment to this particular joint 
resolution would necessitate a confer- 
ence, which probably- would carry the 
matter over beyond July 1. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Then I understand 
it to be the attitude of the able Senator 
from Colorado, as well as the attitude of 
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the able Senator from Georgia, that they 
do not look with favor upon, and would 
not favor the inclusion of, this amena- 
ment in this joint resolution at this time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. Fresident, I re- 
gret that at this time that attitude is 
compelled by the circumstances sur- 
rounding the joint resolution. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nevada has withdrawn the 
amendment. 

The question is on the third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, reat the third time, and 
passed. 

CLARIFICATION OF PUBLIC DEBT ACT OF 
1941 


The bill (H. R. 2872) to amend further 
section 4 of the Public Debt Act of 1941, 
as amended, and clarify its application, 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

DISTRIBUTIONS BY PERSONAL HOLDING 
COMPANIES 


The bill (H. R. 468) to amend section 
115 of the Internal Revenue Code in re- 
spect of distributions by personal hold- 
ing companies was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3737) to provide revenue for 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia with amendments. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I may say 


to the Senator from New Mexico that 


this is the tax bill for the District of 
Columbia. Its provisions assume a bal- 
anced budget for the years 1948 and 1949. 
In view of the brief time which obviously 
is permitted to us at this hour, I think 
the bill should go over temporarily. I 
should like to give notice of an intention 
to move the consideration of this bill at 
the proper and earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 

Therefore, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1421) to provide for the 
appointment of one additional Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, let me 
inquire from what Senator the objection 
to present consideration of the bill came. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California objected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
may say to the majority leader that 1 
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have asked that the bill go over, on be- 
half of a Senator who had to leave the 
Chamber. If he returns in time, I shall 
be glad to withdraw the objection I have 
made. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


The bill (H. R. 3123) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the Inte- 
rior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now 
ask that this bill be passed over. How- 
ever, I should like to state that I have 
consulted with Senators who are inter- 
ested in the Bulwinkle bill and with those 
who are intensely interested in the Inte- 
rior Department appropriation bill. I 
have conferred with the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Murray], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
as well as with Senators on this side of 
the aisle, including the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. REED]. I am assured of 
their help in connection with the request 
which I now make for unanimous con- 
sent that when the call of the calendar is 
concluded, the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 3123, the bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948. 

I should like to say to those who may 
be somewhat apprehensive about the 
amount of time which consideration of 
the bill will take, that this bill, as it has 
been reported, comes from the subcom- 
mittee with a unanimous report, and it 
comes from the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee with a unanimous report, except 
that the full committee has added two 
small amendments, one in the amount of 
$25,000, and one with respect to the loca- 
tion of an anthracite research laboratory 
in Pennsylvania. In view of that fact, I 
do not anticipate that the consideration 
of the bill will take long. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that at the conclu- 
sion of the call of the calendar the unfin- 
‘ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 3123, the Inte- 
rior Department appropriation bill? 

The Chair hears none, and the order is 
made. 


SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN MINERS’ 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to revert to Calendar 
No. 5, Senate bill 27, to provide for sus- 
pending the enforcement of certain obli- 
gations against the operators of gold and 
silver mines who are forced to cease 
operations because of the war, so that I 
may make a motion in regard to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Cal- 
endar No. 5 is not within the purview 
of the unanimous-consent agreement, 
which was that the calendar should be 
called commencing with order of busi- 
ness 197. Í 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will there be time 
immediately after the call of the cal- 
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endar when this measure may be taken 


up? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not 
under the order just made. 

Mr. McCARRAN. And no other bill 
that precedes the point on the calendar 
where the call started this morning may 
be taken up? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is the situation under the existing 
unanimous-consent agreement. When 
the appropriation bill is out of the way, 
motions will be in order. The Senator 
will understand that such a motion would 
displace the unfinished business. 

The clerk will state the next business 
on the calendar. 


ESTATE OF ROBERT W. ALEXANDER 


The bill (H. R. 651) for the relief of 


the estate of Robert W. Alexander was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


THERESE R. COHEN 


The bill (H. R. 925) for the relief of 
Therese R. Cohen was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CARRYING OF MAIL ON STAR ROUTES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 263) to provide for the carrying 
of mail on star routes, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Civil Service with 
amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, after 
line 4, to strike out section 2, as follows: 

Sec. 2. There shall be placed in charge of 
the star-route service in the Post Office De- 


partment a superintendent of star-route 
service, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, 
on page 2, line 7, after the word “ex- 
ceeding”, to strike out “ninety days” and 
insert “six months.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendments were, in section 
4, page 2, line 14, at the beginning of 
the section, to insert “(a)”; on line 15, 
after the word “route”, to insert a comma 
and to strike out “or upon the creation of 
a new class A route;” and on line 18, 
after the word “may”, to strike out “nego- 
tiate therefor” and insert “enter into a 
new contract”; on page 2, after line 20, 
to strike out “(b) Upon the expiration of 
an existing contract on a class B route, 
or within ninety days after the enact- 
ment of this act, the contractor on the 
route, if otherwise qualified, shall be given 
a noncompetitive civil-service examina- 
tion for appointment as carrier on such 
route under the provisions of this act, 
the appointment to be without term, ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided,” and in- 
sert: “Upon the expiration of an existing 
contract on a class B route, the contrac- 
tor on the route, any contractor for the 
route during the preceding contract term, 
and any honorably discharged veteran 
of World War II who was a contractor 
for the route between September 16, 1940, 
and the effective date of this act, if other- 
wise qualified, shall be given an examina- 
tion by the United States Civil Service 
Commission, and the applicant attain- 
ing the highest passing grade, under such 
rules as may be prescribed by the Com- 
mission, shall be appointed as carrier on 
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such route under the provisions of this 
act. Persons so appointed shall be en- 
titled to all the rights and benefits pro- 
vided by law for employees in the field 
postal service.“; and on page 3, line 18, 
after the word “passes”, to insert “or of 
an adjoining county.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, 
page 4, line 7, after the word herein“, 
to strike out “except that a present con- 
tractor capable of performing the duties 
of his route shall be permitted to carry 
the route for a period after reaching his 
seventieth birthday not exceeding the 
expiration date of his present contract.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, 
page 4, line 21, after the words “for a”, 
to strike out “one-half ton” and insert 
“Jess than one ton.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
11, page 6, line 10, after the words 
“changing the” to insert “schedules 
and”; and on line 11, to strike out 
“schedules” and insert “trips.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The sections were ordered to be re- 
numbered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
this act shall apply to the carrying of mail on 
star routes within the United States. 

Sec, 2, For the purpose of fixing rates for 
the transportation of mail on star routes the 
Postmaster General shall divide such routes 
into classes A and B and shall have authority 
to establish new routes or reclassify any 
route if, in his opinion, changed conditions 
justify or require a reclassification: Provided, 
That if any star route cannot be classified 
prior to being established, such route shall be 
established as a temporary contract for a 
period not exceeding 6 months. Prior to the 
expiration of such temporary contract the 
route shall be classified by the Postmaster 
General. Class A shall consist of those 
routes on which the mail service is per- 
formed by aircraft or by common carrier by 
motor vehicles. Olass B shall consist of 
those routes not included in class A. 

Sec. 3. (a) Upon the expiration of an 
existing contract on a class A route, the Post- 
master General may, in his discretion, ad- 
vertise for proposals for the transportation of 
mail on such route, or may enter into a new 
contract with the present contractor with- 
out advertising, for a contract period not 
exceeding 4 years. 

(b) Upon the expiration of an existing 
contract on a class B route, the contractor 
on the route, any contractor for the route 
during the preceding contract term, and any 
honorably discharged veteran of World War 
II who was g contractor for the route between 
September 16, 1940, and the effective date of 
this act, if otherwise qualified, shall be given 
an examination by the United States Civil 
Service Commission, and the applicant at- 
taining the highest passing grade, under such 
rules as may be prescribed by the Commis- 
sion, shall be appointed as carrier on such 
route under the provisions of this act. Per- 
sons so appointed shall be entitled to all the 
rights and benefits provided by law for em- 
ployees in the field postal service. 

(e) To be eligible as a class B carrier under 
this act a person must be a citizen of the 


- United States; a resident of the county or 


counties through which the star route passes 
or of an adjoining county; of good moral 
character; between the ages of 18 and 55 
years; in good health, except that a present 
contractor may be considered eligible to take 
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the examination if capable of performing the 
duties required on the route which he has 
been serving and provided he has not at- 
tained the age of 70 years. Vacancies shall be 
filled by the Postmaster General upon cer- 
tification by the Civil Service Commission 
from registers of eligibles resulting from 
examination. 

Sec. 4. At the end of the month in which a 
Class B carrier serving under the provisions 
of this act attains his seventieth birthday 
he shall be relieved of the duties of his ap- 
pointment and the vacancy thus created 
shall be filled as provided herein, 

Src. 5. Class B carriers who have acquired 
a classified status under the provisions of 
this act shall be paid for the time actually 
employed on a schedule of the route, to be 
fairly established by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, which shall not be computed for pay 
purposes as less than 1 hour in any case, at 
the rate of $1.20 per hour; and in addition 
thereto shall be paid for equipment mainte- 
nance for horse, horse and vehicle, dogs and 
sleds, boat, passenger motorcar, or lesser type 
of equipment, a sum equal to 6 cents per 
mile or major fraction of a mile traveled in 
perf star-route service; for a less than 
1-ton truck, station wagon, or closed-body 
delivery truck, 7 cents; for 1-ton truck but 
less than 2-ton, 8 cents; and for 2- and 214- 
ton truck, 9 cents; and for larger equipment, 
10 cents: Provided, That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall determine the size of equipment 
necessary to transport the mail over the route 
with certainty, celerity, security, and econ- 
omy. Payment of equipment maintenance 
shall be at the same period and in the same 
manner as payments for regular compensa- 
tion. 

Sec. 6. Each class B carrier shall designate 
a substitute carrier acceptable to the post- 
master at the head of the route to act in the 
absence of the carrier. The substitute shall 
receive for his services the same amount as 
is paid to the carrier for such services: Pro- 
vided, That if the substitute carrier uses the 
equipment of the carrier to perform the serv- 
ices of the route the equipment maintenance 
allowance for the use of such equipment may 
be paid to the carrier. 

Sec. 7. Every class B carrier and substitute 
carrier shall take the official oath prescribed 
in section 30, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
and shall execute bond in the sum of $1,000 
with acceptable sureties, the bond to be for- 
warded to the Postmaster General; the 
amount of bond required on each class A 
route to be determined by the Postmaster 
General. 

Src. 8. Wherever the Postmaster General is 
unable to procure mail service on a class B 
route under the provisions of this act he may 
enter into a temporary contract for the per- 
formance of mail service on such route at a 
rate in excess of the fixed rate until such 
time as he is able to procure such service at 
the rate scheduled herein. 

Sec. 9. Carriers on all routes shall furnish 
equipment sufficient for transportation of 
the mails and the proper handling of all 
postal business on the route with certainty, 
celerity, security, and economy. 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this act shall restrict or 
prevent the Postmaster General from creat- 
ing, extending, curtailing, or discontinuing 
star routes together with the services of the 
classified carriers or changing the schedules 
and frequency of trips thereof in accordance 
with the needs of the service as determined 
by him. The Postmaster General is also au- 
thorized to prescribe rules and regulations 
for the administration of this act, or any 
part thereof, that are not in conflict with its 
provisions. All existing laws or parts of 
laws in conflict with this act are hereby re- 
pealed. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT 
OF 1934 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 816) to amend the Communica- 
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tions Act of 1934, as amended, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 

That the Post Roads Act of 1866, as 
amended (Revised Statutes, secs. 5263-5269, 
Inclusive; U. S. C., title 47, secs. 1-6, inclusive, 
and 8), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this act shall limit the 
authority of the Federal Communications 
Commission under the provisions of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, to pre- 
scribe charges, classifications, regulations, 
and practices, including priorities, applicable 
to Government communications. . 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
tenth day following the enactment date 
thereof. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to repeal the old 
Post Roads Act of 1866, which gives to 
Government agencies a special rate on 
domestic communications. 

The only company that is affected by 
the bill is the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. The bill would place the Western 
Union on the same basis as the tele- 
phone companies and other communi- 
cation companies with respect to fixing 
of rates by the regulatory agency. It 
does not mean the Government may not 
impose a preferential rate by classifica- 
tion; the bill merely repeals that part of 
the act which makes a special rate man- 
datory. A similar provision was adopted 
when the domestic telegraph merger bill 
was before the Senate, but it was dropped 
in conference. 

The enactment of the bill would mean 
that if the Government got a special rate 
someone would have to pay for it, and 
that someone necessarily would have to 
be the public—those sending messages. 

I think everyone will admit that any 
communications company has a hard 
time these days competing with the sub- 
sidized air mail, on one hand, and the 
telephone companies, on the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to repeal the Post Roads Act 
of 1866, as amended, and for other pur- 

THE GILA RECLAMATION PROJECT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 483) to relocate the boundaries 
and reduce the area of the Gila recla- 
mation project, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“approximately”, to strike out “sixty-six” 
and insert “forty”; on line 9, after the 
word “land”, to strike out “situate on the 
Yuma Mesa and within the North and 
South Gila Valleys” and insert “(twenty- 
five thousand acres thereof situated on 
the Yuma Mesa and fifteen thousand 
acres thereof within the North anc. South 
Gila Valleys), or such number of acres 
as can be adequately irrigated by the 
beneficial consumptive use of no more 
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than three hundred thousand acre-feet 
of water per annum diverted from the 
Colorado River”; on page 2, line 10, after 
the word “land”, to insert “or such num- 
ber of acres as can be adequately irri- 
gated by the beneficial consumptive use 
of no more than three hundred thou- 
sand acre-feet of water per annum di- 
verted from the Colorado River”; on page 
2, line 18, after the word “diversion”, to 
insert transportation, delivery“; on line 
21, after the words “subject to”, to strike 
out “and controlled by“; on line 23, after 
the numerals “1922”, to insert a colon and 
the words “And provided further, That 
the above limitations contained in this 
section are for the sole purpose of fixing 
the maximum acreage of the project and 
shall not be construed as interpreting, 
affecting, or modifying any interstate 
compact or contract with the United 
States for the use of Colorado River 
water or any Federal or State statute 
limiting or defining the right to use Colo- 
rado River water of or in any State,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose 
of reclaiming and irrigating lands in the 
State of Arizona and other beneficial uses, 
the reclamation project known as Gila proj- 
ect, heretofore authorized and established 
under the provisions of the reclamation laws, 
the act of June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 195), and 
various appropriation acts, is hereby reduced 
in area to approximately 40,000 irrigable 
acres of land (25,000 acres thereof situated 
on the Yuma Mesa and 15,000 acres thereof 
within the North and South Gila Valleys), 
or such number of acres as can be adequately 
irrigated by the beneficial consumptive use 
of no more than 300,000 acre-feet of water 
per annum diverted from the Colorado River, 
and as thus reduced is hereby reauthorized 
and redesignated the Yuma Mesa division, 
Gila project, and the Wellton-Mohawk divi- 
sion, Gila project, comprising approximately 
75,000 irrigable acres of land, or such number 
of acres as can be adequately irrigated by 
the beneficial consumptive use of no more 
than 300,000 acre-feet of water per annum 
diverted. from the Colorado River, situate 
within the Wellton, Dome, Roll, Texas Hill, 
and Mohawk areas, is substituted for the 
land eliminated from the Yuma Mesa divi- 
sion and is hereby authorized: Provided, 
however, That the waters to be diverted and 
used thereby, and the lands and structures 
for the diversion, transportation, delivery, 
and storage thereof, shall be subject to the 
provisions of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act of December 21, 1928, and subject to 
the provisions of the Colorado River com- 
pact signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., November 
24, 1922: And provided further, That the 
above limitations contained in this section 
are for the sole purpose of fixing the maxi- 
mum acreage of the project and shall not be 
construed as interpreting, affecting, or modi- 
fying any interstate compact or contract 
with the United States for the use of Colo- 
rado River water or any Federal or State 
statute limiting or defining the right to use 
Colorado River water of or in any State. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is hereby authorized 
to acquire in the name of the United States, 
at prices satisfactory to him, such lands, in- 
terests in lands, water rights, and other 
property within or adjacent to the Gila proj- 
ect, which belongs to the Gila Valley Power 
District or the Mohawk Municipal Water 
Conservation District, as he deems appro- 
priate for the protection, development, or 
improvement of said project: Provided, how- 
ever, That the prices to be paid for the lands 
owned by the Gila Valley Power District, of 
Arizona, and heretofore officially appraised 
at the direction of the Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation, for the facilities of said 
district and of the Mohawk Municipal Water 
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Conservation District, of Arizona, heretofore 
Officially appraised at his request and deter- 
mined by him to be useful to said project, 
shall not, in the aggregate, exceed $380,000, 
and no portion thereof shall be paid until 
said districts have made arrangements satis- 
factory to the Secretary for the liquidation 
of their respective bonded, warrant, and 
other outstanding indebtedness, 

Sec..3. The Secretary is hereby authorized, 
to the extent, in the manner, and on such 
terms as he deems appropriate for the pro- 
tection, development, or improvement of the 
Gila project, to sell, exchange, or otherwise 
dispose of the public lands of the United 
States within said project, the lands ac- 
quired under this act, and any improvements 
on any such lands and to lease the same dur- 
ing the presettlement period only, provided 
such lands shall be disposed of to actual 
settlers and farmers as soon as practicable; 

. to establish town sites on such lands; and to 
dedicate portions of such lands for public 
purposes. Contracts for the sale of such 
lands shall be on a basis that, in the Secre- 
tary’s Judgment, will provide the return in a 
reasonable period of years of not less than 
the appraised value of the land and the im- 
provements thereon or thereto. Such lands 
may be disposed of in farm units of such 
sizes as the Secretary determines to be ade- 
quate, taking into consideration the char- 
acter of soil, topography, location with re- 
spect to the irrigation system, and such other 
factors as the Secretary deems relevant: Pro- 
vided, That the area disposed of to an indi- 
vidual shall, so far as practicable, not exceed 
160 acres. Sales to any individual shall be 
of not more than one farm unit. Any sums 
received by the United States from the dispo- 
sition of said lands and improvements shall 
be covered into the reclamation fund, and 
credited to construction costs. 

Sec. 4. Beginning at such date or dates and 
subject to such provisions and limitations 
as may be fixed or provided by regulations 
which the Secretary is hereby authorized to 
issue, any public lands within the Gila 
project and any lands acquired under this 
act shall be, after disposition thereof by the 
United States by contract of sale and during 
the time such contract shall remain in effect, 
(i) subject to the provisions of the laws 
of the State of Arizona relating to the or- 
ganization, government, and regulation of 
irrigation, electrical, power, and other simi- 
lar districts, and (il) subject to legal as- 
sessment or taxation by any such district 
and by said State or political subdivisions 
thereof, and to liens for such assessments 
and taxes, and to all proceedings for the en- 
forcement thereof, in the same manner and 
to the same extent as privately owned lands: 
Provided, however, That the United States 
does not assume any obligation for amounts 
so assessed or taxed: And provided further, 
That any proceedings to enforce said as- 
sessments or taxes shall be subject to any 
title then remaining in the United States, 
to any prior lien reserved to the United 
States for unpaid installments under land- 
sale contracts made under this act, and to 
any obligation for any other charges, accrued 
or unaccrued, for special improvements, 
construction, or operation and maintenance 
costs of said project. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the general repayment obliga- 
tion of any organization which may here- 
after enter into a contract with the United 
States covering the repayment of any portion 
of the costs of construction of the Gila 
project may be spread in annual install- 
ments over such reasonable period, of not 
exceeding 60 years, as the Secretary may de- 
termine. For the purpose of predicating 
the repayment obligations of the various 
lands within said project on their respective 
ability, as determined by the Secretary, to 
share the burdens thereof, he may provide 
for the equitable apportionment of said 
general repayment obligation to the lands 
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benefited on a unit basis in accordance with 
the extent of the benefit derived from the 
project, the character of soil, topography, 
and such other factors as he deems relevant, 
and he may provide for a system of variable 
payments under which larger annual pay- 
ments will be required during periods of 
above-normal production or income and 
lesser annual payments will be required 
during periods of subnormal production or 
income. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, from time to time, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such moneys as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary is authorized to per- 
form such acts, to make such rules and 
regulations, and to include in contracts 
made under the authority of this act such 
provisions as he deems proper for carrying 
out the provisions of this act; and in con- 
nection with sales or exchanges under this 
act, he is authorized to effect conveyances 
without regard to the laws governing the 
patenting of public lands. Wherever in this 
act functions, powers, or duties are con- 
ferred upon the Secretary, said functions, 
powers, or duties may be performed, exer- 
cised, or discharged by his duly authorized 
representatives. 

Sec. 8. This act shall be deemed a supple- 
ment to and part of the reclamation law. 
Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
amend the Boulder Canyon Project Act of 
December 21, 1928, as amended by the 
Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act of 
July 19, 1940. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the calendar. 


NURSERIES AND NURSERY SCHOOLS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. WHERRY obtained the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, last 
Thursday in the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Senate bill 751 was 
approved and ordered to be reported. I 
do not wish to delay the Senator from 
Nebraska, but I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent that the report be received 
and the bill immediately considered. 

The bill provides for the extension of 
the day-care nurseries in the District of 
Columbia, authorization for which will 
end on June 30, and I am asking unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of the 
bill for that reason. It is a matter of 
urgency. The full committee has ap- 
proved the bill, and if there is no objec- 
tion, I should like to have unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. From 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, the Senator from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent to report a bill, which 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 751) to 
permit the use of appropriations of the 
National Capital Housing Authority for 
the maintenance and operation of build- 
ings and grounds used for nurseries and 
nursery schools established by the Board 
of Public Welfare of the District of Co- 
lumbia within projects under the juris- 
diction of such Authority. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? The Chair hears 
none, and the report will be received. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 

That section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize and direct the Board of Public 
Welfare of the District of Columbia to estab- 
lish and operate in the public schools and 
other suitable locations a system of nurseries 
and nursery schools for day care of school- 
age and under-school-age children, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 16, 1946 
(Public Law 614, 79th Cong.), is amended by 
striking out the date “June 30, 1947” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the date “June 30, 
1948.” 

Sec. 2. Such section is further amended by 
striking out or who are so handicapped that 
they cannot otherwise provide for the day 
care of their children”; and by adding at the 
end of such section the following new sen- 
tence: “Appropriations made under the au- 
thority contained in section 4 of this act 
shall be available for the maintenance and 
operation of such of the buildings and 
grounds (as may be designated and approved 
by the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia under the provisions of this section) 
in and on which such nurseries and nursery 
schools may be established, maintained, and 
operated.” 

Sec. 8. Section 4 of such act is amended by 
striking out “$500,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘'$150,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to continue a system of nurseries 
and nursery schools for the day care of 
school-age and under-school-age chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia through 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes.” 


REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES AND DIREC- 
TOR AND ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider at this time Calendar No. 166, Sen- 
ate bill 28. I wish to say that the bill 
was reached during the calling of the 
calendar previous to the last call, when 
the Senator from Nevada was absent, 
and the Senator from Illinois objected. 
Later the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from Nevada conferred on the 
bill, and there is now no objection on 
the part of the Senator from Illinois, 
who does not seem to be present at the 
moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nevada asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
Senate bill 28, which the clerk will state 
by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 28) to 
supersede the provisions of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3 of 1946 by reestablishing 
the offices of registers of land offices, and 
providing for appointment of the Direc- 
tor and Associate Director of the Bureau 
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of Land Management, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to make an explanation. The bill 
was before the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 
That committee unanimously opposed 
the bill, but, out of deference to the 
Senator from Nevada and the members 
of the Public Lands Committee, we re- 
ported it, without recommendations. It 
was then rereferred to Public Lands Com- 
mittee. I want to make that clear, that 
after examination the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments felt it could not report the bill 
favorably. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 403 of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 3 of 1946— 

(a) The offices of all registers of the dis- 
trict land offices, abolished by subsection 403 
(d) of such plan, are hereby reestablished, 
subject to all provisions of law applicable 
thereto prior to the effective date of such 
plan: Provided, That registers of all land 
offices shall hereafter be under the Bureau 
of Land Management of the Department of 
the Interior: Provided further, That any 
register of a land office duly commissioned 
and serving at the time the offices of all 
registers of the district land offices were 
abolished by subsection 403 (d) of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 3 of 1946 shall 
continue in office as the register of such 
land office, under this act, in the same man- 
ner and for the same period as if appointed 
by the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, on July 15, 1946, for 
a term expiring upon the date on which the 
commission held by such register on July 
15, 1946, would have expired if Reorgani- 
gation Plan No. 3 of 1946 had not be- 
come effective; and a new commission shall 
be issued to such register in accordance with 
the provisions of this subsection. 

(b) The Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management of the Department of the 
Interior, and the Associate Director of such 
Bureau, shall be appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Such Director shall receive a salary at the 
tate of $12,000 per year; and such Associate 
Director shall receive a salary at the rate 
of $10,000 per year. 

(c) The Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management shall perform, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Interior, all 
executive duties appertaining to the sur- 
veying and sale of the public lands of the 
United States, or in anywise respecting such 
public lands, and, also, such as relate to 
private claims of land, and the issuing of 
patents for all grants of land under the au- 
thority of the Government; together with 
such other and further duties as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall designate. 

(d) The Associate Director of the Bureau 
of Land Management shall be authorized 
to sign such letters, papers, and documents 
and to perform such other duties as may be 
directed by the Director, and shall act as 
Director in the absence of that officer, or in 
case of a vacancy in the office of Director. 
The Associate Director shall also perform 
such other and further duties as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall designate. 
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SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN MINERS’ OBLI- 
GATIONS—MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, as to 
Order No. 5, Senate bill 27, the motion 
I was going to make, and which the Chair 
held would not be in order, I now re- 
new. I move that Senate bill 27, Order 
No. 5, be recommitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. I wish to say that I 
am making that motion with the idea 
of moving, in the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to postpone the bill indefi- 
nitely. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair suggests to the Senator that even 
now his motion is not in order, in view 
of the pending unanimous consent order, 
and that a unanimous consent request 
at the moment is what the Senator 
should present. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that certain of the members 
of the committee who could not vote to 
report the bill favorably are not present, 
I shall have to object. I think there 
should be some notice given. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is made. 


STIMULATION OF VOLUNTEER 
ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if there is no objection, I should like to 
have the Senate recur to Calendar No. 
268, Senate bill 1218, a bill to stimulate 
volunteer enlistments in the Regular 
Military Establishment of the United 
States. I make the request in the ab- 
sence of the chairman of the committee, 
who unfortunately cannot be here this 
afternoon. I make it because unless the 
bill is passed, the Army, after June 30 of 
this year, will not be able to accept en- 
listments except on a basis of the dura- 
tion of the war plus 6 months. This is 
a bill to stimulate the voluntary enlist- 
ment of young men in the Army. It re- 
duces the minimum age from 18 to 17, 
and it makes it possible to enlist men for 
2, 3, 4, or 6 years. Enlisted men in the 
first three grades, including master ser- 
geants and two other grades of sergeant, 
may reenlist for an unspecified period 
of time on a career. The bill also of- 
fers certain bonuses for reenlistment. It 
strikes out a provision in the law at the 
present time, limiting the Army to 280,- 
000 enlisted men. These I believe are 
the principal provisions of the bill. I 
hope that the Senate may act upon it 
on the present call of the calendar, be- 
cause of the necessity of taking care 
of the situation before June 30. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the able Senator from 
Massachusetts a question with respect to 
the provision of the bill allowing the en- 
listment of 17-year-olds? Does it pro- 
vide that a youth of 17 must obtain the 
written consent of his parents? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Massachusetis will answer the 
question in the affirmative. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, is it not a fact that the bill 
is directed toward the interest of the tax- 
payers and of the Treasury? The most 
expensive enlistment in the world is the 
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short-term enlistment. What is needed 
are long-term enlistments, if possible. 
There is in the bill a provision in the in- 
terest of the Treasury and of the tax- 
payers, intended to save millions of dol- 
lars, is there not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The answer to 
that unquestionably is, yes. As I un- 
derstand, any enlistment of 2 years or 
less, which is possible at the present time, 
is not an economical enlistment from the 
point of view of the taxpayer, because the 
man hardly receives his training before 
he is out again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Massachusetts asks unan- 
imous consent to revert to Senate bill 
1218, which the clerk will report by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1218) to 
stimulate volunteer enlistments in the 
Regular Military Establishment of the 
United States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 4, 
after line 17, to strike out section 3, as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 2 of the National Defense 
Act, as amended (10 U. S. C. 4, 602), is fur- 
ther amended by deleting the last sentence 
thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 21, to change the section number 
from “4” to “3.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 10, to change the section number 
from “g” to 2 Ree 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

~The next amendment was, on page 
5, after line 14, to insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. 5. Subsection 1 (b) of the Muster- 
ing-out Payment Act of 1944 (38 U. S. C., 
Supp. V. 691a) is amended by striking out 
the word “and” at the end of the subsection 
(7) thereof, inserting a semicolon in Heu 
of the period after subsection (8) thereof, 
and adding the following “and (9) any per- 
son entering upon active service, or enlist- 
ing, on or after the first day of the first 
month after the approval of the act adding 
this subsection.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
after line 22, to insert the following new 
section: 

Sec. 6. Sections 57 and 58 of the National 
Defense Act, as amended, are further 
amended by striking out the words eight- 
een” therefrom and substituting therefor 
the words “seventeen” in each of the said 
sections. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first para- 
graph of section 27 of the National Defense 
Act, as amended (10 U. 8. C. 627, 628), is 
hereby further amended as follows: 

“Effective July 1, 1947, the Secretary of 
War is authorized, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the last paragraph of section 127a 
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of this act, to accept original enlistments 
in the Regular Army from among qualified 
male persons not less than 17 years of age 
for periods of 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 years, and to 
accept reenlistments for periods of 3, 4, 5, 
or 6 years: Provided, That persons of the first 
three enlisted grades may be reenlisted for 
unspecified periods of time on a career basis 
under such regulations as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe: Provided further, That 
anyone who serves three or more years of an 
enlistment for an unspecified period of time 
may submit to the Secretary of War his resig- 
nation and such resignation shall be accepted 
by the Secretary of War and such person shall 
be discharged from his enlistment within 
3 months of the submission of such resigna- 
tion. Except if such person, other than an 
enlisted member of a Regular Army Puerto 
Rican unit, submits his resignation while 
stationed overseas or after embarking for an 
overseas stations, the Secretary of War shall 
not be required to accept such resignation 
until a total of 2 years of overseas service 
shall have been completed in the current 
overseas assignment, and in the case of any- 
one who has completed any course of instruc- 
tion pursuant to paragraph 13 of section 127a 
of the National Defense Act, as amended 
(10 U. S. C. 535), or pursuant to section 2 
of the act of April 8, 1939 (53 Stat. 556), as 
amended (10 U. S. C. 298a), the Secretary 
of War shall not be required to accept such 
resignation until 2 years subsequent to the 
completion of such course. The Secretary of 
War may refuse to accept any such resigna- 
tion in time of war or national emergency 
declared by the President or Congress, or 
while the person concerned is absent with- 
out leave or serving a sentence of court mar- 
tial. The Secretary of War may refuse to 
accept a resignation for a period not to ex- 
ceed 6 months following the submission 
thereof if the enlisted person is under inves- 
tigation or in default with respect to public 
property or public funds: Provided further, 
That no person under the age of 18 years 
shall be enlisted without the written consent 
of his parents or guardian, and the Secretary 
of War shall, upon the application of the 
parents or guardian of any such person en- 
listed without their written consent, dis- 
charge such person from the military service 
with pay and with the form of discharge 
certificate to which the service of such per- 
son, after enlistment, shall entitle him: 
Provided jurther, That nothing contained in 
this act shall be construed to deprive any 
person of any right to reenlistment in the 
Regular Army under any other provision of 
law. No person who is serving under an 
enlistment contracted on or after June 1. 
1945, shall be entitled, before the expiration 
of the period of such enlistment, to enlist 
for an enlistment period which will expire 
before the expiration of the enlistment period 
for which he is so serving: Provided further. 
That any enlisted person discharged from the 
Regular Army who upon such discharge is 
recommended for reenlistment shall be per- 
mitted to reenlist with the rank held by him 
at the time of his discharge if he reenlists 
within a period to be specified by the Secre- 
tary of War but not to exceed 3 months from 
the date of such discharge: And provided 
further, That any enlisted person discharged 
from the Regular Army by reason of accept- 
ance of his resignation shall not be entitled 
upon subsequent reenlistment to the rank, 
rating, or grade held at the time of dis- 
charge.” 

Src. 2. Any person who enlists or reenlists 
in the Regular Military Establishment on or 
after June 1, 1945, in the seventh grade, upon 
the completion of recruit training, but not 
later than 4 months subsequent to the date 
of enlistment, shall, unless sooner promoted, 
be promoted to the sixth grade, provided he 
meets such qualifications as may be pre- 
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scribed in regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of War: Provided, That no back 
pay or allowance shall accrue to any person 
by reason of enactment of this section. > 

Sec. 3. Paragraph 4 of section 10 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 is hereby 
amended by substituting a colon for the 
period at the end of such paragraph and by 
adding immediately after such colon the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That in addition 
to such enlistment allowance, any person 
enlisting for an unspecified period of time 
shall be paid the sum of $50 upon the com- 
pletion of each year of service of such reen- 
listment, and any person who resigns or is 
discharged from such enlistment for an un- 
specified period of time shall not thereafter 
be entitled to any additional enlistment or 
reenlistment allowance based on any period 
served in such enlistment for an unspecified 
period of time.” 

Sec. 4. Effective July 1, 1947, sections 653 
and 653a of title 10, United States Code, are 
repealed and all other laws and parts of laws 
insofar as they are inconsistent with or in 
conflict with the provisions of this act are 
likewise repealed. 

Sec. 5, Subsection 1 (b) of the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944 (38 U. S. C., Supp. 
V, 691a) is amended by striking out the word 
“and” at the end of subsection (7) thereof, 
inserting a semicolon in lieu of the period 
after subsection (8) thereof, and adding the 
following: “and (9) any person entering upon 
active service, or enlisting, on or after the 
first day of the first month after the approval 
of the act adding this subsection.” 

Sec. 6. Sections 57 and 58 of the National 
Defense Act, as amended, are further amend- 
ed by striking out the words “eighteen” 
therefrom and substituting therefor the 
words “seventeen” in each of the said 
sections. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to stimulate volunteer enlistments 
in the Regular Military Establishment of 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


INVESTIGATION OF APPOINTMENT OF 
POSTMASTERS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, after the Inte- 
rior appropriation bill is disposed of, 
Calendar No. 78, Senate Resolution 81 
shall be considered by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from North Dakota, that at the 
conclusion. of the consideration of the 
pending appropriation bill, the unfinished 
business shall further be temporarily 
laid aside, for the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 78. Senate Resolution 81? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, may I ask 
what the resolution is? 

Mr. LANGER. It authorizes an inves- 
tigation of the appointment of first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-class postmasters, and 
provides an appropriation therefor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent order entered 
during the call of the calendar, the Inte- 
rior Department appropriation bill is the 
next business in order. 
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The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3123) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, after I 
make a brief general statement, relative 
to the pending measure, I shall ask that 
the committee amendments be stated and 
acted upon. 

If the Senators will turn to the report— 
No. 278—of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on House bill 3123, there will 
be found on the first page an over-all 
statement of the appropriation bill. By 
way of preface to my remarks, I should 
like to say that the subcommittee that 
considered the bill sat for 23 days, includ- 
ing Saturdays, meeting as early as 9 
o’clock in the morning, and sitting many 
nights as late as 7 o’clock. The commit- 
tee took nearly a week to mark up the 
bill, giving consideration to each and 
every item, on its merits. At the con- 
clusion of its deliberations the subcom- 
mittee unanimously reported the Interior 
Department appropriation bill to the full 
Appropriations Committee for its con- 
sideration. 

When the full committee considered 
the bill, there were suggested only two 
amendments both of which were adopt- 
ed by the committee. One was an 
amendment in the increased amount of 
$25,000, for a fish-market news service 
which had been eliminated entirely. The 
Senate reinstated approximately 75 per- 
cent of the estimate. Because of the 
fact that fisheries produced so much rey- 
enue, and, of course, income tax is paid 
on the income from that source, it was 
felt that the amount of $25,000 should 
be reinstated, and the full Senate com- 
mittee did so. 

The other amendment establishes an 
anthracite research laboratory in Penn- 
sylvania, for which purpose $450,000 is 
appropriated. The House had stricken 
out the provision establishing the lab- 
oratory, and also rescinded the previous 
appropriation. After the bill came to 
the Senate the members of the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation got together and re- 
quested reinsertion of the language 
stricken by the House. The Senate com- 
mittee amended the bill by locating the 
research laboratory as suggested, and 
also deleting the rescission, which means 
that we had to increase the appropria- 
tion contained in the bill by $450,000. 

The over-all amount of the Interior 
Department appropriation, as it passed 
the House, was $161,413,513, together 
with unexpended or unobligated funds 
that would go along with the cash money. 
As will be noted by the Senate commit- 
tee report, the committee added to that 
amount in cash money $54,116,840, mak- 
ing the total amount of the bill, as re- 
ported by the committee to the Senate, 
in cash money, $215,530,353. 

For a moment I shoud like to digress 
from the report and give the Senate the 
over-all picture again, because I think 
the Senate will be interested in the fig- 
ures. As I mentioned a moment ago, the 
amount of the cash money the House ap- 
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propriated was $161,413,513. For the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation budget alone the 
money which the House thought it had 
made provision for, which was frozen or 
unexpended and which could be used as 
free money for 1948, as set forth in the 
House committee report, totaled $85,- 
826,767. The House committee also in 
its report set out that there was an un- 
expended balance for Bonneville of $11,- 
755,000. Those are the big items in the 
House appropriations of unexpended or 
unobligated funds, as they were desig- 
nated, which were to be added to the 
$161,413,513, which would make a grand 
total appropriated under the House bill 
for the fiscal year 1948 of $258,995,280 
to be spent on the entire Department of 
the Interior. 

Here are some more figures which I 
think the Senate would like to have. 
These figures have to do with new 
money. The Senate committee appro- 
priated new money in place of the $161,- 
413,513, in the amount of $215,530,353, 
or an increase of $54,116,840, which is 
the second group of figures in the Senate 
committee report. 

That $54,116,840 is made up of two 
figures in which I know the Senate is 
interested. They include new money 
which the Senate committee provided, 
which the House did not provide. I 
shall come to those figures later in my 
remarks. But for the moment, if Sena- 
tors will add the true unobligated bal- 
ances in the amount of $56,244,357, the 
sum at which the Senate committee 
finally arrived by harmonizing the fig- 
ures obtained from the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, the Department of the Interior, 
and the Bureau of the Budget, to $215,- 
530,353, the over-all total amount of new 
money recommended by the Senate com- 
mittee, it will be found that the Senate 
committee recommended a total amount 
of $271,774,710, which is $12,779,430 
more than the House thought it had 
appropriated when its grand total 
reached the figure of $258,995,280. 

Some Senators are interested exclu- 
sively in reclamation, and for their ben- 
efit I should like to give the over-all fig- 
ures briefly. It will be found in the House 
committee report that provision was 
made for new money in the amount of 
$67,892,600. Unexpended balances, as 
set out in the report, a figure which I 
have already mentioned, amount to $85,- 
326,767, which makes the grand total the 
House thought it had appropriated, in- 
cluding the new money, $153,718,367. 

On examination by the Senate com- 
mittee in its hearings, the unobligated 
balances, as I have already mentioned, 
were found to be $56,244,357. That fig- 
ure, added to the new money the Senate 
committee recommended for reclamation 
alone, which is in the amount of $104,- 
730,532, makes a grand total recom- 
mended by the Senate committee for 
reclamation of $160,974,889. That is 
$7,255,522 more than the House appro- 
priated for reclamation, that is, the free 
money the House appropriated, and the 
money the House thought was frozen 
and was unobligated—the figure I have 
already mentioned. 
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So, Mr. President, instead of the un- 
obligated and frozen funds amounting to 
$85,826,767, we find that the true amount 
is $56,244,357, or a difference of $29,- 
582,410. 

To restate, Mr. President, the House 
thought it had provided the whole amount 
referred to above, as being unobligated 
balances, which was, however, not the 


true amount of the unobligated balances. - 


So the Senate committee recommended 
the second figure shown in the commit- 
tee report, $54,116,840; of that amount 
$29,582,410 had to be recommended by 
the Senate committee to provide new 
money for that which the House thought 
existed in unobligated balances, but 
which did not exist. That is for the 
Reclamation Bureau exclusively. 

We come now to Bonneville. The Sen- 
ate committee recommended $16,222,400 
for the over-all program for 1948 at Bon- 
neville. The House appropriated $6,- 
907,800 plus a carry-over which the 
House thought remained unobligated in 
the amount of $11,755,000, which makes 
a total of $18,655,000 appropriated by the 
House. The Senate committee increased 
that in the amount of $9,314,600 of new 
money, which the Senate committee 


found it necessary to place in the Bonne- 


ville appropriation to bring the grand 
total only to the figure of $16,222,400. 
That $11,775,000 is the second part of the 
$54,116,840. 

To put it in another way, the Senate 
committee took care of $29,582,410 of 
money in reclamation which the House 
thought was unobligated, but which was 
obligated, and the Senate committee had 
to put back that much money. The same 
thing was done with respect to the Bon- 
neville project, to the extent of $11,- 
755,000, which makes a total in the two 
projects of 841.337.410. If we subtract 
the figure of $41,337,410 from $54,116,- 
840, the second figure in the committee 
report, we find that the actual net in- 
crease which the Senate committee makes 
over the House version is in the amount 
of $12,779,430. 

Mr. President, if there are any ques- 
tions I shall be glad to try to answer 
them. Of the $54,116,840, please remem- 
ber that more than $41,000,000 is new 
money which the Senate committee found 
it necessary to add to the House figures 
because there was not the amount in un- 
expended balances which the House 
thought there was. So we are appro- 
priating the House estimate of $41,337,- 
410, but we are actually increasing the 
appropriations over the House estimate 
only by $12,779,430 in the appropriations 
which we recommend for the Interior 
Department for the fiscal year 1948. 

At the bottom of page 1 of the report 
will be found the following language: 

Based on the foregoing comparative fig- 
ures, the bill as passed by the House is 38 
Percent under the appropriations for the 
current fiscal year, and, as passed by the 
House, the bill is 45 percent under the budget 
estimates for the fiscal year 1948. As recom- 
mended by the committee, the bill is 17 
percent under the appropriations for the 
current fiscal year and is 27 percent under 
the 1948 budget estimates. 
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The budget estimate for this year was 
$296,135,420. The amount of the bill as 
reported to the Senate by the Committee 
on Appropriations is $215,530,353. 
Therefore the appropriation recom- 
mended by the Senate committee is $80- 
605,067 under the budget estimate, and 
it is $43,021,733 under the 1947 appro- 
priation. 

Mr. President, I ask that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that it be read for amendment, and that 
the amendments of the committee be 
first considered. 

ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS MUST GO HAND IN 
HAND WITH A POLICY OF VISION AND 
COURAGE 
Mr, O’MAHONEY, Mr. President, I 

am very happy that the distinguished 

President pro tempore of the Senate is 

presiding over this body today, because I 

desire to make a few comments upon the 

statement which he issued last Friday 
and which was published in the press 
of the Nation on Saturday morning, as 
well as upon the statement which was 
issued to the press last week by former 

President Hoover and printed in the 

newspapers of the Nation this morning, 

and their relation to the appropriation 
bill which is before us. 

Let me say first, however, that I desire 
to compliment the Senator in charge of 
the bill, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry] for the manner in which he 
handled this very important matter. As 
the bill came over from the House it 
carried sums which had been materially 
reduced below the budget estimates. 

Many of us—I in particular—felt that 
those appropriations had been so reduced 
that they would seriously cripple the 
effort of our Government and of our 
people to replenish the resources which 
we shot away during the war. As the 
Senator from Nebraska has said, the bill 
which is now before the Senate has been 
reported without a minority report, and 
with the general understanding that 
those of us who are on the committee 
would not offer amendments from the 
floor. That agreement, if it was in fact 
an agreement—and I think it was—was 
reached, however, before the statement 
of the distinguished Presiding Officer of 
this body and the statement of former 
President Hoover. Therefore, I feel that 
it is incumbent upon the committee to 
invite the attention of the Senate, as I 
did the attention of the full Committee 
on Appropriations, to the fact that the 
sums which are allowed in the bill, as re- 
ported, to support the activities of the 
Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines, 
and the Bureau of Land Management 
may be altogether inadequate to enable 
them to carry out the policy which it is 
recognized by the leaders of all parties 
should be carried out if the United States 
is to meet the challenge of preserving 
world peace and providing economic re- 
habilitation without destroying its own 
fiscal and economic soundness in the 
process. 

The distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan in his statement of last Friday said: 

I endorse the importance of facing this 
problem on an over-all basis instead of deal- 
ing with unanticipated crises, one by one. 
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I recognize that intelligent American self- 
interest demands that we meet the situation 
with vision and courage. But equally I 
recognize that intelligent American self-in- 
terest immediately requires a sound over-all 
inventory of our own resources to determine 
the latitudes within which we may consider 
these foreign needs. This comes first because 
if America ever sags, the world’s hopes sag 
with her. 


I think it would be impossible to state 
the problem which confronts the leader- 
ship and the people of America in a 
briefer span or with greater clarity. I 
compliment the Senator from Michigan 
on having issued this statement. I com- 
pletely agree with it, and particularly 
with his statement that there ought to be 
a bipartisan movement to determine 
what our resources are and what our 
capacities to perform may be. 

BIPARTISAN MOVEMENT TO DETERMINE OUR 

RESOURCES IS TODAY'S NEED 

A former President of the United 
States, who has himself recommended 
that American aid be extended to foreign 
nations, takes the same view. In his 
statement, as printed in the Washington 
Post of this morning, he wrote: 

While the world situation requires that we 
do our best, my own view is that unless we 
can undertake to increase our productivity 
or decrease our consumption of goods, we 
must seriously reduce the volume of exports 
below the rate of the last 2 years with a cor- 
responding reduction in the gifts and loans 
for which we supply goods. 


Again, he said, giving implied support 
to the Truman doctrine of foreign 
affairs: 

We should concentrate our limited re- 
` sources in the areas in which western civi- 
lization can be preserved. 


If anything is clear now upon the hori- 
zon of world events, it is that economic 
rehabilitation of the world must be ac- 
complished if we are to win permanent 


peace. 

Until permanent peace is achieved no 
one can say that the war is over or even 
that the war has been won. Misery, pes- 
tilence, and hunger which now stalk 
Europe and Asia will produce the chaos 
out of which dictatorship grows. It 
seems to me that nobody can deny that 
unless we take the leadership in helping 
the inhabitants of the war-ridden coun- 
tries to restore their own capacity to sup- 
port themselves, it will be impossible to 
prevent the American ideals of freedom 
in our economy and in our Government 
from facing the most serious trial they 
have ever had. This, Mr. President, 
means that we must concentrate our ef- 
forts upon production. This was appar- 
ent long before we entered the war. 
TNEC REPORT ANTICIPATED PRESENT SITUATION— 

NATIONAL RESOURCES WERE SUMMARIZED 


I had the privilege of presiding as 
Chairman of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, and on March 31, 
1941, before we were involved in the war, 
I presented the final report of that com- 
mittee. I desire to read one or two para- 
graphs from that report: 


Looking to the postwar period 


Of course, when we wrote that report 
we were writing about a war in which we 
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had not as yet become involved but to 
which we were then contributing of our 
resources to prevent the totalitarian Fas- 
cists and Nazi dictators from gaining 
complete control of Europe. 

Looking to the postwar period, we all know 
that business and Government will be con- 
fronted with a new, complex, and difficult 
situation. We shall be able to make the nec- 
essary adjustments and keep the economy 
functioning at a high level only if we antici- 
pate and provide the factual requirements 
which are essential for intelligent appraisal 
and proper action. Fact gathering must be 
continuous so that essential economic in- 
formation will be available to businessmen, 
to Government, and to the public. 

We recommend, therefore, that the work of 
the Department of Commerce in the field of 
business and economic research be developed 
to provide for an adequate flow of current 
data on our national economy—on produc- 
tion, orders, inventories, productive capac- 
ity and resources, and related matters; for the 
investigating and tracing the movement of 
goods from the producer of raw materials 
through the manufacturing and distributing 
processes to the ultimate consumer; for the 
study and dissemination of information on 
efficient business practices and techniques; 
for the study of trade and business fluctua- 
tions and conditions which affect the na- 
tional economy. Should adequate powers not 
be in existence to provide the basic data es- 
sential for this program, provision should be 
made to remedy this deficiency, but it is not 
intended to recommend that the subpena 
power be made available. 


Mr. President, at approximately the 
time I filed that report I also introduced 
in the Senate a resolution, which was 
Senate Resolution 53 of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session, author- 
izing the Committee on Public Lands or 
any subcommittee thereof to conduct an 
investigation with respect to the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources including 
oil and gas, of the public lands and 
providing for more effective administra- 
tion of existing laws which relate to such 
development, 

The hearing under that resolution 
began on July 23, 1941, and this volume 
[indicating], which is available to all 
Members of Congress and to the public, 
contains a general summary of the 
natural resources of the United States. 
Not only was that sort of study going 
on, Mr. President, but the National 
Resources Planning Board which had 
been created by Mr. Roosevelt under 
the authority which he had to fight the 
depression, conducted a broad study of 
our natural resources. The preliminary 
work was done. The results have been 
published. I do not intend to take the 
time of the Senate to read from it again, 
but I should like to call to the attention 
of Members of this body the volume 
entitled “American Economy,” which was 
published in 1939. This is a broad 
study of the structure of our economy 
as well as of the resources, agricultural 
and mineral, of which we are possessed. 

It was evident to many leaders in the 
United States that because of the tre- 
mendous contribution which we were 
making to arm and to equip the armies of 
the United Nations, to build their sea 
fleets and their air fleets, as well as to 
provide weapons for their armies, a ter- 
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rific drain was being made upon our own 
resources—resources which are as es- 
sential for the promotion of industry as 
for the promotion of war. At the end 
of the war, in 1945, it was clear to the 
leadership that the problem of inflation 
now mentioned by former President 

Hoover in his release today, and its rela- 

tionship to production would have to be 

solved. 

BERNARD BARUCH WARNS WE MUST SURVEY OUR 
RESOURCES—DIVIDE THEM WISELY—REPLENISH 
THEM QUICKLY 
An eminent citizen of the United 

States who was signally honored last 

week at the Army War College—Mr. 

Bernard Baruch—on October 25, 1945, 

wrote a letter to Representative GORE, 

which was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 

Record of November 14, 1945, and which 

may be found on page A4872. I want 

to read two paragraphs from the letter. 

After referring to our debts and our 

obligations, particularly our international 

obligations, Mr. Baruch wrote Congress- 
man Gore as follows: 


Then we ought to examine our productive 
capacity and determine how to divide that 
production: First, to see that enough of what 
is produced remains in the United States to 
avoid disastrous inflation, and then how 
much to allocate for the rehabilitation of 
Europe, China, the Philippines. Unless this 
dividing is done wisely, we will sink and the 
whole world will go down with us. We should 
direct our aid to foreign countries by giv- 
ing priority to those who need the most and 
who will use it to help them set themselves 
on their own feet. 


Then, again, in the same letter: 

While examining our production here, we 
must survey all our mineral, agricultural, and 
other natural resources. We should not dis- 
pose of raw-material surpluses unless they 
really are surplus for the whole United 
States, not simply surplus for some one gov- 
ernment depertment. On everything else, 
on all that is really surplus, sell, sell, sell. 
We cannot go on depleting our soil and min- 
eral resources as we have in the past 7 years 
without tragic results to our whole economy 
and national life. A study of our resources 
and modern scientific methods to replenish 
them must be undertaken quickly. 

SHALL WE WASTE OUR SUBSTANCE BY FALSE 

ECONOMY? 

Mr. President, no one can dispute the 
wisdom of that declaration. Yet we have 
before us various appropriation bills pro- 
viding reduced amounts for such pur- 
poses; for instance, the Department of 
Agriculture appropriation bill which re- 
duces by 45 percent the money which is 
allocated to soil conservation. We read 
statements in the press, and every day we 
hear radio broadcasts about the floods 
that are tearing away the topsoil of vast 
areas in the West, and also in the East. 
The topsoil is now going down the rivers; 
it is going down the Potomac River, the 
Missouri River, the Mississippi River, and 
the rivers in Iowa. Wherever there is a 
great river which is filled with floods oc- 
casioned by the rains, the topsoil which 
should be conserved is being carried out 
to the sea. Yet, Congress, with a false 
idea of economy, undertakes to reduce 
the appropriations for the conservation 
of our soil, the agricultural land from 
which we shall produce the crops which 
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are necessary if we are to feed ourselves 
and the starving peoples of the world. 
That appropriation is being cut to the 


ne. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to agree with what 
the able Senator from Wyoming is say- 
ing, and I desire to call his attention 
to what the Senate did today in re- 
gard to Senate Joint Resolution 125, a 
measure which seeks to strengthen the 
common defense and to meet industrial 
needs for tin by providing for the main- 
tenance of a domestic tin-smelting in- 
dustry. Tin is a strategic and critical 
material which is vitally necessary for 
the national defense and common se- 
curity of the American people. Today 
the Senate has unanimously passed that 
bill, authorizing the Government of the 
United States to continue providing for 
the maintenance of domestic tin-smelt- 
ing in this country. I mention that bill 
merely in light of the able presentation 
which the Senator from Wyoming is 
making, in order to show what Congress 
will do when a necessity arises—in that 
instance, a necessity growing out of the 
lack of ore from which to produce the 
tin we need in this country. That meas- 
ure was Senate Joint Resolution 125, 
Calendar No. 269. 

But, Mr. President, unless we protect 
the natural resources which today are 
to be found in the United States—in- 
cluding the natural resources the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has been discuss- 
ing—we shall find that eventually, per- 
haps when it will be too late, an attempt 
will be made to have the Congress do in 
respect to the Nation’s other natural re- 
sources what has been done today in re- 
spect to the tin industry in the United 
States. I mention the joint resolution 
relative to the tin industry as an illus- 
tration of what the Congress will do 
when it is necessary to meet a critical 
issue. Nevertheless, Mr, President, it is 
obvious that the time to meet the issue 
is long before the crisis develops. I wish 
to say that what the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming has said 
with respect to the appropriations for 
agriculture is absolutely correct, in my 
humble opinion. 

Several days ago I returned from Illi- 
nois, and I know what the rains are do- 
ing to the topsoil of acre after acre of 
some of the finest farm land in the world. 

To my mind, the soil conservation pro- 
gram is one of the most important, if 
not the most important, of all the laws 
which have been enacted for agricul- 
ture. The appropriation requested by 
the President of the United States for 
the continuation of sound soil practices 
in this country, under a program which 
was inaugurated under the Roosevelt 
administration, is absolutely justifiable 
and necessary if in the future we are to 
continue to produce for this Nation and 
the world as we are doing at the present 
time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am very grateful to the Senator from Illi- 
nois for his statement. What he has 
said with respect to agriculture is also 
true with respect to minerals, 
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On October 30, 1945, as chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Military Affairs 
Committee, I conducted a hearing on the 
so-called stock-piling bill, which now is 
alaw. At that time, Dr. Allen M. Bate- 
man, a consultant for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, had this to say: 

Now those of us who sweated through those 
hectic days of 1942 and 1943 when shipload 
after shipload of our mineral cargoes each 
week was finding a place down at the bot- 
tom of the ocean, swore that it seemed 
almost criminal that our Nation had not 
been foresighted enough to have had stocks 
of these strategic materials sufficient for our 
needs ahead of time. 

LET US NOT REPEAT THE MISTAKES WE MADE 
FOLLOWING WORLD WAR I 


Mr. President, he said it was almost 
criminal, and of course it was, because 
after World War I the same Bernard M. 
Baruch, who wrote the letter I read a 
few minutes ago, and who during that 
conflict had been head of the War In- 
dustries Board, recommended that Con- 
gress should enact a stock-piling bill. 
However, it was not enacted. During the 
war we imported not less than 65 differ- 
ent critical minerals and materials from 
abroad, in order that we might defend 
ourselves and our allies. 

On November 25, 1945, I filed a report 
of the Military Affairs Committee, rec- 
ommending the passage of the stock-pil- 
ing bill. Let me read a few sentences 
from that report: 

The need for stock piling of strategic and 
critical materials was recognized by Congress 
prior to the entry of the United States into 
World War II by the passage of the act of 
June 7, 1939, which the present stock-piling 
bill, herein reported favorably by your com- 
mittee, is intended to amend. 

As long ago as December 24, 1919, in a 
report to the President, Mr. Bernard Baruch, 
as a result of the trying experiences of World 
War I, urged that steps be taken at once 
to assure adequate supplies of raw materials 
for any future emergencies. It was not until 
1930 that a small appropriation of $4,000,000 
was made to the Navy for the purchase of 
strategic materials, followed in 1939 by en- 
actment of the present law and by an ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 to be spent by the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury. 


Mr. President, I skip a little of the re- 
port, and then read this sentence: 

An adequate stock pile must be built up 
and maintained because mineral and other 
raw materials are the very foundation of the 
industries which more, perhaps, than any- 
thing else we have, have enabled the United 
States to win the victory in World War II. 


Not only did we pass the Stock Piling 
Act, authorizing the purchase of these 
minerals, but we provided in the act a 
direction to the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Agriculture to un- 
dertake scientific, technologic, and eco- 
nomic investigations concerning the ex- 
tent, mode of occurrence, development, 
mining, preparation, treatment, and uti- 
lization of ores and other mineral sub- 
stances found in the United States or its 
territories or insular possessions, which 
are essential to the common defense or 
the industrial needs of the United States. 

Here we have the legislative enactment 
which is necessary to carry out the pro- 
gram suggested by the able Presiding 
Officer of this body. Yet when we turn 
to the bill before us, we find that even 
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after the Senate committee has in- 
creased certain appropriations, we are 
still falling far short of what should be 
done. 

The report filed by the able chairman 
contains a list, on page 2, which shows 
the budget estimates, the amount pro- 
vided in the bill as it passed the House, 
and the amount now recommended by 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate. 

WE HAVE THE NEEDED LEGISLATION—EUT MUST 
BACK IT UP WITH FUNDS 


For the Bureau of Land Management 
the Budget estimated $5,007,800; the 
amount provided in the House was only 
$3,619,500. The Senate committee in- 
creased that appropriation by $458,940. 
Yet the Bureau of Land Management 
passes upon the applications for oil and 
gas leases, coal leases, potash leases, and 
other mineral leases upon the public do- 
main. By cutting down the appropria- 
tion for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment we make it more difficult to obtain 
the supplies of minerals which we need. 

Mr. President, I have no hesitancy in 
saying that in the public land States 
there are available resources, as indi- 
cated by developments which have al- 
ready taken place, but at this moment of 
great international need, at this moment 
when the needs of peace demand that 
we expend only a fraction of what we 
expended foi war, in order that we may 
have these resources—at this moment we 
are turning back and lagging; we are 
sagging, to use the words of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG], the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate. 

What I have said about the Bureau of 
Land Management is true with respect 
to the Geological Survey, for which the 
Budget Bureau recommended an appro- 
priation of $18,104,900. The House al- 
lowed 9,113,230. The Senate commit- 
tee has increased that to 810,256,340, the 
increase being $1,143,110. The Geologi- 
cal Survey is one of the agencies through 
which the Interior Department will work 
to find the location of new deposits of 
minerals which we sadly need. 

Then there is’ the Bureau of Mines. 
The budget estimate was $16,834,000. 
The House allowed $10,533,875. The 
Senate committee has increased that by 
$1,892,975. But it is still below the budget 
estimate. 4 

I repeat, for the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement the budget estimate was $5,- 
007,800; the Senate bill recommends an 
appropriation of $4,078,440. 

For the Geological Survey the budget 
estimate was $18,104,900. The amount 
recommended by the Senate committee 
is only $10,256,340. 

The budget estimate for the Bureau of 
Mines was $16,834,000. The Senate com- 
mittee recommends $12,426,850. 

Fortunately, however, Mr. President, 
we have writien into the bill, in our re- 
port—and I am sure the Senator from 
Nebraska will confirm what I now say— 
an expression of our opinion that none 
of these mineralogical activities of the 
Bureau of Mines should be closed down 
for lack of appropriations. I pause to 
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obtain the assurance of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I con- 
firm the statement of the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I do this, Mr. Pres- 
ident, because I realize that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska will be leading the 
Senate conferees in the conference, and 
it will be essential for him to wage a 
vigorous fight there to preserve even the 
gains which we have made. 

What I have said with respect to the 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of 
Mines and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment applies with equal force to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. The great public 
power projects, against which so much 
criticism has been directed, were in many 
instances started during the war in order 
to provide the power which was neces- 
sary to develop the materials and the 
equipment and the production which we 
needed. Public power is essential now, 
and those who are urging that we save 
a few dollars with respect to these enter- 
prises at this moment, when civilization 
itself is standing in the balance, are not 
opening their eyes to what is wrong with 
the world, or what the United States 
must do. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator practically 
answered a question I was about to ask 
him, in the last statement he made. 

Let me say to the able Senator that 
what disturbs me is the fact that we can 
forget so soon lessons we learned during 
the war, when we were practically shut 
off from the rest of the world by the 
Japanese Fleet, and the German sub- 
marines. At a time when we needed rub- 
per and other critical materials, for a 
supply of which we were depending on 
the outside world, we rushed madly along 
spending billions of dollars in order to 
create and produce the things that were 
essential in order that we might win the 
war. 

As soon as the war is over we forget, 
apparently, the lessons we learned, and, 
as Isee it, are moving along on the theory 
that we are going to remain at peace 
forever. I hope those who entertain that 
belief are right, but in view of world 
conditions as they exist at the present 
time, I do not see how the United States 
of America in this critical period of re- 
habilitation and reconstruction, knowing 
how sick this old world is, can possibly, 
for the sake of a few million or even a few 
billion dollars, lag behind in this experi- 
mental and research work. We must look 
to the production in great quantities of 
these critical and strategic materials 
which are so vital to our defense in case 
of a great national or international 
emergency. 

SHALL WE PUT A PRICE ON PEACE? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. The question which every Mem- 
ber of Congress in the Senate and the 
House must ask himself, which every 
citizen of the United States must ask 
himself, is, how much am I willing to 
spend in order to preserve peace? If 
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we do not equip the United States with 
these essential minerals which are the 
wherewithal of industrial and productive 
leadership, as well as the wherewithal of 
war, then it will be impossible for Amer- 
ica to make the loans and make the 
grants to sustain and rehabilitate the 
faltering economy of Europe. 

We sent our resources abroad to de- 
stroy the productive capacity of Europe 
and of Asia because we wanted to win 
the war and preserve a free world, but 
that objective will not be attained until 
we write the peace treaties upon a final 
basis, until we secure the agreement of 
all nations, including Soviet Russia, an 
agreement under which the peoples of 
the world can live together in peace. 

I know that the Senator from Nebras- 
ka is anxious to go forward with the ap- 
propriation bill, and I shall not presume 
further upon his time; but I should like 
to have unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there be printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks the following: 

A statement which was issued just be- 
fore his death by former Governor Gif- 
ford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, on con- 
servation as a foundation for permanent 
peace. 

Portions of a report which I filed last 
year on the stock-piling jaw. 

The supplemental estimate which has 
been sent to the House of Representatives 
by the President (H. Doc. 280). recom- 
mending an appropriation of $150,000,- 
000, together with a contract authoriza- 
tion of $50,000,000 for the Treasury De- 
partment, in order that the strategic 
materials may be purchased. 

A letter which I have received from the 
Secretary of the Interior, and a letter 
from the Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
dealing with the carrying out of the do- 
mestic phase of the stock-piling law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Rxconn, as follows: 

CONSERVATION AS A FOUNDATION OF PERMANENT 
PEACE 


(By Gifford Pinchot, Washington, D. C., 
former Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania) 

Thirty-two years ago there was held in the 
city of Washington a conference which was 
the first of its kind. It was the first not only 
in America but in the world. It was also the 
first conference in the history of this coun- 
try of the governors of all the States and 
Territories with the President of the United 
States. Since it included also the Congress, 
the Cabinet, the Supreme Court, scientific 
experts, representatives of national associa- 
tions, and outstanding citizens, it was one 
of the most ed gatherings ever 
brought together in this country. 

But no one of these was the essential 
reason for its epoch-making importance. 
The reason why the meeting of the Govern- 
ors with President Theodore Roosevelt in the 
White House in May 1908, may well be re- 
garded by future historians as a 
point in human history, the reason why “why tt 
exerted and continues to exert a vital influ- 
ence on the United States, on the other Na- 
tions of the Americas, and on the nations 
of the whole world, is this: It was called to 
introduce, and it did introduce, to mankind 
the newly formulated policy of the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 
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Even at that time the profound — 
cance of conservation was beginning to 
make itself felt. In announcing his inten- 
tion to call the conference, the President 
said: “The conservation of natural resources 
is the fundamental problem. Unless we solve 
that problem it will avail us little to solve 
all others. * It (the conference) 
ought to be among the most important gath- 
erings in our history, for none have had a 
more vital question to consider.” 

In his opening address to the conference 
the President made this striking statement: 

“So vital is this question, that for the first 
time in our history the chief executive offi- 
cers of the States separately, and of the 
States together forming the Nation, have met 
to consider it. It is the chief material prob- 
lem that confronts us, second only—and sec- 
ond always—to the great tn. ques- 
tions of morality. * * 

“This conference on the conservation of 
national resources is in effect a meeting of 
the representatives of all the people of the 
United States called to consider the weighti- 
est problems now before the Nation.” 

This conference set forth in impressive 
fashion, and it was the first national meeting 
in any country to set forth, the idea that 
the protection, preservation, and wise use 
of the natural resources of the earth are not 
a series of separate and independent tasks 
but one single problem. As the President 
said: “The various uses of our natural re- 
sources are so closely connected that 
should be coordinated, and should-be treated 
as parts of one coherent plan.” 

The conference asserted that the conserva- 
tion of natural resources is the one most 
fundamentally important problem of all. It 
drove home the basic truth that the planned 
and orderly development of the earth and 
all it contains is absolutely indispensable to 
the permanent prosperity of the human race. 

It spread far and wide the new proposition 
that the purpose of the conservation of nat- 
ural resources is for the greatest good of the 
greatest number for the longest time. 

And it taught the people of the United 
States, and other peoples, the new meaning 
of the word conservation, which in its pres- 
sent application to natural resources was 
then generally unknown. 

By defining, describing, and known 
the new word and the new policy, by endow- 
ing it with the approval and support of the 
leaders of all the States, of the great indus- 
tries, and of the Nation itself, the Governors’ 
Conference put conservation in a firm place 
in the knowledge and in the thinking of the 
people. From that moment conservation be- 
came an inseparable part of the national 
policy of the United States. 

It is worth mention that this brilliant ex- 
ample of national foresight occurred not in 
a time of scarcity, not in a depression, but 
in a time of general abundance and well- 
being. The unanimous declaration of the 
Governors ended with this descerning ad- 
monition: “Let us conserve the foundations 
of our prosperity.” 

You may find it difficult today, when con- 
servation is accepted almost as widely as the 
Ten Commandments, to realize that only a 


existence. But that is the truth. 

The conception which we know as con- 
servation originated and was formulated in 
the United States Forest Service in the early 
winter of 1907. Conservation grew out of 
forestry. It was a contribution from the 
foresters of America to the permanent pol- 
icy and the democratic principles of their 
country. 

Like many another child of flesh or brain, 
conservation was born without a name. But 
it had to be given a name before it could be 
introduced to the people. 
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After discussion among perhaps half a 
dozen men, the name Conservation was ten- 
tatively decided on. Thereupon it was sub- 
mitted to and approved by Theodore Roose- 
velt, and the infant was christened accord- 
ingly. We know the growing youngster, 33 
years old but growing still, by that same 
name today. 

The hold conservation has gained in these 
$3 years upon the civilized people of the 
world is little less than amazing. Today the 
soundness of the conservation policy is every- 
where accepted as a matter of course. 

The Conference of Governors recom- 
mended and was followed by the appoint- 
ment of conservation commissions by a ma- 
jority of the States, and of the National 
Conservation Commission, which later in 
January of 1909 submitted to the President 
the first national inventory of natural re- 
sources ever made. In February of the same 
year the North American Conservation Con- 
ference, the first international conference 
to consider the policy of Conservation, met 
in Washington at the invitation of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

In his address at the opening of the Con- 
ference in the White House the President 
made this highly significant statement. 

“In international relations the great fra- 
ture of the growth of the last century has 
been the gradual recognition of the fact that 
instead of its being normally to the interest 
of one Nation to see another depressed, it is 
normally to the interest of each Nation to 
see the others elevated. * * * 

“T believe that the movement that you this 
day initiate is one of the utmost importance 
to this hemisphere and may become of the 
utmost importance to the world at large.” 

The North American Conservation Confer- 
ence declared that the movement for the 
conservation of natural resources on the con- 
tinent of North America “is of such a na- 
ture and of such general importance that it 
should become world-wide in its scope.” 
Therefore it suggested to the President “that 
all nations should be invited to join together 
in conference on the subject of world re- 
sources and their inventory, conservation, 
and wise utilization.” 

What the conference thus recommended 
was, however, already under way. The Presi- 
dent had foreseen that the North American 
Conference would be the precursor of a world 
conference. Accordingly, to quote Elihu 
Root, then Secretary of State: 

“By an aide-memoire in January last 
(1909), the principal governments were in- 
formally sounded to ascertain whether they 
would look with favor upon an invitation 
to send delegates to such a conference. The 
responses have so far been uniformly fav- 
orable, and the conference of Washington has 
suggested to the President that a similar 
general conference be called by him. The 
President feels, therefor, that it is timely to 
initiate the suggested world conference for 
the conservation of natural resources, by a 
formal invitation.” 

Secretary Root continued: 

“As was said in the preliminary aide-me- 
moire ‘the people of the whole world are 
interested in the natural resources of the 
whole world, benefited by their conserva- 
tion, and injured by their destruction. The 
people of every country are interested in the 
supply of food and of material for manufac- 
ture in every other country, not only because 
these are interchangeable through processes 
of trade but because a knowledge of the total 
supply is necessary to the intelligent treat- 
ment of each Nation’s share of the sup- 

1 55 * . * 

“Reading the lessons of the pest aright it 
would be for such a conference to look be- 
yond the present to the future.” 

These statements make it evident that the 
President and the men in whose minds the 
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plan for a world inventory was born regarded 
the proposed conference only as a first step. 
They believed that international coopera- 
tion between natiozs for the conservation of 
natural resources and for fair access to 
necessary raw materials would greatly re- 
duce the danger of war and work powerfully 
for permanent peace. Such a result was a 
definite part of their plan. 

With the concurrence of the Netherlands, 
invitations were sent to 58 nations to meet 
at the Peace Palace in the Hague in Septem- 
ber 1909. Thirty of the nations, including 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Canada, and 
Mexico, had already accepted when Presi- 
dent Taft, who sueceeded Theodore Roosevelt 
on March 4, 1909, killed the plan. 

Two attempts have been made to revive 
it. At the end of the World War President 
Wilson, at the suggestion of Colonel House, 
took steps toward securing world-wide co- 
operation in the conservation and distribu- 
tion of natural resources. Unfortunately 
nothing came of it. 

During President Hoover’s administration 
a group of nearly 200 leading citizens from 
all parts of this country urged him in a 
public petition to take cation along the same 
general line. Again nothing came of it. 

But these checks notwithstanding, the 
conservation problem remains the funda- 
mental human problem. Without natural 
resources no human life is possible. With- 
out abundant natural resources civilized life 
can neither be developed nor maintained. 

To the human race land is the basic 
natural resource. The demand for new ter- 
ritory, made by one nation against another, 
is a demand for additional natural resources. 
And I need not point out to you how many 
times this demand has plunged the nations 
into war. 

In view of the foregoing, I have a definite 
plan to suggest—a plan for permanent peace 
through international cooperation in the 
conservation and distribution of natural 
resources, 
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National life everywhere is built on the 
foundation of natural resources. Through- 
out human history the exhaustion of these 
resources and the need for new supplies 
have been among the greatest causes of war. 

A just and permanent world peace is vital 
to the best interests of all nations. When 
the terms which will end the present war 
are considered, the neutral nations should 
be in position to assist in finding the way 
to such a peace, That being so, it would be 
wise to prepare in time. 

The proposal is that the nations of the 
Americas prepare now for an endeavor to 
bring all nations together, at the right mo- 
ment, in a common effort for conserving 
the natural resources of the earth, and for 
assuring to each nation access to the raw 
materials it needs, without recourse to war. 

In all countries some natural resources 
are being depleted or destroyed. Needless 
waste or destruction of necessary resources 
anywhere threatens or will threaten, sooner 
or later, the welfare and security of peoples 
everywhere. Conservation is clearly a world 
necessity, not only for enduring the pros- 
perity but also for permanent peace. 

No nation is self-sufficient in essential raw 
materials. The welfare of every nation de- 
pends on access to natural resources which 
it lacks. Fair access to natural resources 
from other nations is therefore an indis- 
pensable condition of permanent peace. 

War is still an instrument of national 
policy for the safeguarding of natural re- 
sources or for securing them from other 
nations. Hence, international cooperation in 
conserving, utilizing, and distributing nat- 
ural resources to the mutual advantage of 
all nations might well remove one of the 
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most dangerous of all obstacles to a just and 
permanent world peace. 

The conservation of natural resources and 
fair access to needed raw materials are steps 
toward the common good to which all nations 
must in principle agree. Since the Amer- 
ican Nations are less dependent on imported 
natural resources than European Nations, 
and since they are already engaged in 
broadening international trade through ne- 
gotiated agreements, their initiative to such 
ends would be natural and appropriate. 

The problem of permanent peace includes, 
of course, great factors which the foregoing 
proposal does not cover. But it does cover 
that factor which is certainly, in the long 
run, the most potent of them all, 

FACTS REQUIRED 

If the foregoing proposal is adopted, facts 
in support of it will be needed, and a plan 
for assembling them. The formulation of a 
general policy and a specific program of 
action would follow. 

Facts for each nation separately, for 
groups of nations, and for the whole world 
might well be assembled under the general 
classes of forests, waters, lands, minerals, 
and wildlife. In very brief outline they 
should include: 

As to conservation—resources in existence, 
consumption, probable duration, waste, con- 
servation if any, necessary reserves, and 
available surplus. 

As to fair access—present interdependence 
of nations in natural resources (raw materi- 
als), with the origin, destination, and quan- 
tities of imports and exports, present barriers 
to fair access; and sources of pressure upon 
nations to acquire natural resources. 

A WAY TO, ASSEMBLE THE PACTS 

The information just outlined undoubtedly 
exists in sufficient detail for the present 
purpose, and can be put togther without 
original investigation. It could well be done 
through a Commission appointed for that 
purpose representing all of the American 
Nations. 

The gathering of information through the 
creation of such a Commission might, I be- 
lieve, properly be recommended by the Eighth 
American Scientific Congress to the Gov- 
ernments of the American Nations. 

Formulation by the Commission of a plan 
and of recommendations to the American 
governments for a general policy and a 
specific program of action, including the 
presentation of the plan when prepared to 
neutral and belligerent nations, would follow. 

Such a Commission would be of immense 
and lasting value of the American Nations, 
It could not but advance their interests, both 
individual and mutual, in addition to open- 
ing a road toward a workable basis for 
permanent peace. 

Finally, the situation in Europe and in 
Asia suggests that action for the purpose cut- 
lined above was never more necessary than 
at present. 

Mr. O’Manoney, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, submitted the following re- 
port (to accompany S. 752): 

* * * +» * 

“The need for stock piling of strategic and 
critical materials was recognized by Congress 
prior to the entry of the United States into 
World War II by the passage of the act of 
June 7, 1939, which the present stock-piling 
bill herein reported favorably by your com- 
mittee is intended to amend. As long ago as 
December 24, 1919, in a report to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, as the result of 
the trying experiences of World War I, urged 
that steps be taken at once to assure adequate 
supplies of raw materials for any future 
emergencies. It was not until 1938 that a 
small appropriation of $4,000,000 was made to 
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the Navy for the purchase of strategic mate- 
rials, followed in 1939 by the enactment of 
the present law and by an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 to be spent by the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury. 

“The accumulation of the stock pile got 
under way very slowly. When war broke out 
in Europe certain sources of supply were 
closed, shipment was tight and prices were 
soaring, and only a small percentage of the 
materials thought to be needed had been 
accumulated. Some of the materials, as for 
example, tin, could not then be acquired. 
The delay, confusion, and exorbitant cost was 
in many ways a repetition of the experience 
of the United States in the First World War. 
These two experiences are the compelling rea- 
son to enact now legislation to assure pre- 
paredness in case of another emergency. 

“The need is greater now than ever be- 
cause the tremendous consumption of strate- 
gic materials during the recent war effort has 
resulted, according to the Department of the 
Interior, in an appalling depletion of our 
own domestic resources. It is essential to 
take steps now to recoup our losses not only 
by the acquisition of adequate stock piles 
but by the development of new sources of 
domestic supply. 

“While your committee supports in every 
way the effort to create an effective United 
Nations organization for the preservation of 
peace, it believes that the security of the 
United States requires the maintenance of an 
adequate stock pile. An adequate stock pile 
must be built up and maintained because 
mineral and other raw materials are the very 
foundation of the industries which more 
perhaps than anything else have enabled 
these United States to win the victory in 
World War II.“ à 


PLEMENTAL ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION _ 


ToceTHer WITH A CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 
For THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT—COMMUNI- 
CATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES TRANSMITTING SUPPLEMENTAL ESTI- 
MATE OF APPROPRIATION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
1947 In THE AMOUNT or $150,000,000, To- 

GETHER WITH a CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 

IN THE AMOUNT OF $50,000,000, ron THE 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 27, 1947. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit for the 
consideration of the Congress a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1947 in the amount of $150,000,000, together 
with a contract authorization in the amount 
of $50,000,000 for the Treasury Department. 

The details of this estimate, the necessity 
therefor, and fhe reasons for its submission 
at this time are set forth in the letter of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, trans- 
mitted herewith, in whose comments and 
Observations thereon T concur, 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 


'THE PRESIDENT, 

The White House. 

Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith 
for your consideration a supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation for the fiscal year 1947 
in the amount of $150,000,000, together with 
a contract authorization in the amount of 
$50,000,000, for the Treasury Department, as 
follows: 

“TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
“BUREAU OF FEDERAL SUPPLY 


“Strategic and critical materials: For nec- 
essary expenses in carrying out the provi- 
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sions of the Strategic and Critical Material 
Stock-Piling Act of July 23, 1946, including 
personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia; services as authorized by section 15 of 
the act of August 2, 1946 (Public Law 600); 
and printing and binding; $150,000,000, to be 
available until expended, and in addition 
thereto contracts may be entered into for the 
purposes of said act in an amount not in 
excess of $50,000,000: Provided, That any 
funds received as proceeds from sale or other 
disposition of materials on account of the 
rotation of stocks under said act shall be de- 
posited to the credit, and be available for ex- 
penditure for the purposes, of this appro- 
priation.” 

This supplemental appropriation and con- 
tract authorization will enable the continua- 
tion of present activities in carrying out the 
provisions of the Strategic and Critical Mate- 
rials Stock-Piling Act. While the quantities 
of materials to be procured from the appro- 
priation recommended herein will not per- 
mit the accumulation of the stock pile at the 
rate which would be desirable in the inter- 
ests of national defense, the conditions ap- 
parent at this time indicate that an addi- 
tional $200,000,000 can be utilized prudently 
for the stock-piling program. Further accel- 
eration of procurement for the stock pile 
should be anticipated when lessening scarcity 
of many of the strategic and critical materials 
will permit more extensive efforts to 
strengthen this phase of our preparedness for 
industrial mobilization in the event of a 
future national emergency. 

This supplemental estimate was not re- 
flected in the budget for 1948, as consider- 
able doubt then existed as to the availability 
of strategic and critical materials for pro- 
curement at reasonable prices. In view of 
the unobligated balances of funds remaining 
from appropriations previously made, the 
provision of an additional appropriation for 
this purpose could not then be recommended. 
At this time there is evidence that materials 
are becoming more readily available in the 
world supply to meet the balance of our 
stock-pile objectives. In order that the time 
required to effectuate the objectives of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock-Piling 
Act may be minimized, it is essential that 
funds be available to advance this program 
as it becomes possible to acquire strategic and 
critical materials on reasonable terms. It is 
believed that this stock-piling program can 
and will be carried out in accordance with 
your policy that procurement by Government 
agencies will not stimulate price increases or 
prevent price reductions. As delivery of some 
of the materials to be procured is not ex- 
pected until after June 30, 1948, the provision 
of contract authority for $50,000,000 as part 
of this procurement program is practicable. 

I recommend that the foregoing supple- 
mental estimate be transmitted to the 
Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
James E. Wess, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


TRE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 15, 1947. 
Hon. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR O’MAHONEY: I have your 
letter of April 25, in which you inquire con- 
cerning the steps that have been taken by 
the Department of the Interior to carry out 
the provision of section 7 (a) of the Stock 
Piling Act of 1946. 

As I see it, the function of the bureaus 
of this Department under section 7 (a) is to 
improve the domestic situation with respect 
to those metals and minerals in which we 
are not self-sufficient. This objective may be 
achieved (1) by finding new deposits of the 
minerals, (2) by determining feasible meth- 
ods of mining and treating ores now con- 
sidered to be noncommercial, and (3) by per- 
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fecting substitutes from domestically ade- 
quate materials. Underground stock piles of 

materials not presently commercial 
should be developed and tested, for example, 
so that they can be brought into production 
promptly when needed. 

This section of the act, as you know, is 
practically identical with section 7 (a) ofthe 
Strategic Materials Act of 1939 (Public, 117, 
76th Cong.). Both these acts make provision 
for the acquisition of stock piles of strategic 
minerals and other materials to tide us over 
the period of gearing our industries to emer- 
gency production levels, and both recognize, 
through section 7 (a), that stock piles alone 
are not a complete remedy for mineral short- 
ages. We must be prepared to speed up our 
production of metals and minerals to meet 
emergencies; hence, we must have, in addi- 
tion to stock piles, an adequate supply of 
known domestic deposits of every strategic 
mineral that it is possible to find. If, in cer- 
tain commodities, there is none to be found, 
we must know that in advance so that par- 
ticularly large stock piles or substitutes may 
be provided. 

After the passage of the act of 1939, Con- 
gress appropriated a limited amount of funds 
to the Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey to investigate and develop domestic 
deposits of the ores of seven metals that were 
then known to be strategic. Congress soon 
recognized, however, that even for develop- 
ing ores of these seven metals the original 
appropriations were much too small. In 1941, 
therefore, before the entrance of the United 
States into the war, the appropriations made 
available to this Department for these studies 
were upped to slightly over $3,500,000. War- 
time experience soon demonstrated, however, 
that many more metals and minerals were 
in such short supply as to be termed “stra- 
tegic,” and again the appropriations to the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey 
were increased, until at the wartime peak the 
amounts spent by these agencies on strategic 
mineral and petroleum studies amounted to 
a rate of approximately $10,360,000 per year. 
After VJ-day a considerable portion of the 
wartime funds for this purpose was quite 
properly rescinded. The activities were con- 
tinued on a limited scale, however, largely as 
a normal part of our minerals investigation 
program. During the current fiscal year 
(1947) funds totaling approximately $4,100,- 
000 are being spent on investigations directly 
related to this work. These amounts were 
appropriated prior to the passage of the Stock 
Piling Act. 


The enactment of the act of July 23, 1946, 
therefore, found the Bureau of Mines and the 
Geological Survey funded on a scale approxi- 
mately equal to that of the prewar year 1941, 
and manned by a staff which, after 7 years of 
experience, had become expert in this highly 
technical field. No funds have been appro- 
priated by Congress specifically to enable In- 
terior to carry out its responsibilities under 
this act, but in the summer of 1946 the pro- 


- grams of these bureaus were reviewed, and a 


considerable part of them aimed at carrying 
out the provisions imposed by the Stock Pil- 
ing Act. Moreover, the programs of the two 
agencies dealing with this problem were 
closely coordinated and correlated to insure 
the most efficient use of funds and personnel, 

When the estimates of appropriations for 
fiscal year 1948 were made serious considera- 
tion was given to requesting sizable increases 
to meet the responsibilities imposed by sec- 
tion 7 (a). The engineers and geologists of 
Mines and Survey fully realize the magnitude 
of the task before them and how imperative 
it is that we do not again lapse info indiffer- 
ence to mineral supply. Nevertheless, in view 
of the President’s economy order, the budget 
estimates for fiscal 1948 were made with re- 
straint. Despite the fact that the minerals 
now listed as strategic number 50 in contrast 
to the 7 listed in 1941, the funds asked for in 


1947 


the 1948 estimates are approximately one- 
half that expended at the wartime peak, or 
35 percent above that spent for strategic min- 
erals in 1941. The estimates for 1948 provide 
$5,500,000 which, if appropriated, will be ex- 
pended on investigations designed to carry 
out our responsibilities under section 7 (a) 
of the Stock Piling Act. This includes funds 
for geological and geophysical investigations 
and exploratory activities to be carried on by 
the Geological Survey, and funds for develop- 
mental, beneficiation, metallurgical, and pilot 
plant investigations by the Bureau of Mines. 

The House action on the Interior appro- 
priation bill, however, has reduced these 
amounts to less than one-half the estimate. 
Accordingly, if the House version of this bill 
is enacted, not over $2,600,000 will be avail- 
able for these vital mandatory functions, 
This is roughly 30 percent less than that con- 
sidered essential for this purpose in 1941 and 
86.6 percent less than the amount being ex- 
pended during the current year. If the 
House action prevails, it will mean that cer- 
tain of the more expensive but essential por- 
tions of the program, such as the proving of 
mining methods of portions of marginal “un- 
derground stock piles” of strategic minerals 
will have to be discontinued entirely and 
plans for exploratory work greatly curtailed. 
The valuable resource of knowledge and ex- 
perience painstakingly acquired by many of 
the engineers and scientists now engaged in 
the program will be irretrievably lost through 
reduction in force. 

We in Interior are good soldiers. We will 
carry out the responsibilities placed upon us 
by Congress to the best of our ability with the 
funds provided, but it is our considered opin- 
ion that the amounts included in the budget 
estimate for the functions directed by sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the Stock Piling Act of 1946 are 
the minimum for really effective work, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. KRUG, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


— -~ 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. May 6, 1947. 
Hon. JOSEPH C. O’MaHoney,~- 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator: This is in reply to your 
letter of April 25, which asked that you be 
advised as to steps taken by the Department 
of Agriculture to carry out the provisions of 
section 7 (b) of the act of July 23, 1946, the 
2 and Critical Materials Stock Piling 

et. 

We enclose a copy of Secretary’s memo- 
randum 1175, dated October 4, 1946, which 
outlines briefly general procedures within this 
Department relating to its duties and respon- 
sibilities under this act. 

Representatives of this Department have 
discussed with representatives of the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board current and pro- 
spective research activities having application 
to the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act. A copy is enclosed of a statement 
furnished the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board on activities of the Department of 
Agriculture having application to the pro- 
visions of section 7 (b) of this act. There 
is also enclosed copy of a statement with 
respect to activities of the Department 
regarding the production of strategic and 
critical materials in Latin America. 

As indicated in the enclosures, the Depart- 
ment’s present research program having 
application to the provisions of section 7 (b) 
of Public Law 520 includes investigations of 
possible domestic production, storage prob- 
lems, and possible substitutes for certain 
agricultural materials which have been desig- 
nated as strategic and critical pursuant to 
section 2 (a) of the act. Several of the items 
are receiving little or no attention in present 
research projects, but work on these items 
will be considered in connection with research 
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contemplated pursuant to the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946 (Public Law 733, 79th 
Congress). It is believed that except for 
natural rubber all strategic and critical mate- 
rials of agricultural origin either are being 
made the subject of research in the Depart- 
ment, or will be so studied incident to other 
Department activities contemplated in the 
1948 budget estimates. 

The 1948 budget estimates include an item 
for research on the domestic production, 
extraction, and processing of natural rubber- 
from guayule, kok-saghyz and other rubber- 
bearing plants, pursuant to section 7 (b) of 
the Stock Piling Act. This item of $349,000 
appears under the heading “Research on 
Strategic and Critical Agricultural Mate- 
rials,“ on page 282 of the printed 1948 
budget. 

We greatly appreciate your interest in 
this matter and shall be glad to furnish any 
additional information you may wish. 

Sincerely, 
N. E. Dopp, 
Under Secretary. 


MemoranpuMm No. 1175—Srrarecic 
CRITICAL MATERIALS STOCK PILING ACT 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., October 4, 1946. 

The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (Public Law 520, 79th Cong., ap- 
proved July 23, 1946) places certain im- 
portant duties and responsibilities upon the 
Department of Agriculture. Section 7 (b) of 
this act provides: “The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is hereby authorized and directed to 
make scientific, technologic, and economic 
investigations of the feasibility of develop- 
ing domestic sources of supplies of any agri- 
cultural material or for using agricultural 
commodities for the manufacture of any 
material determined pursuant to section 2 of 
of this act to be strategic and critical or sub- 
stitutes therefor.” 

The responsibilities given the Department 
by the act will require the cooperation of a 
number of our agencies. In view of the fact 
that the act relates primarily to procure- 
ment of materials, the Production and 
Marketing Administration will assume gen- 
eral leadership with respect to activities un- 
der the act. The Production and Market- 
ing Administration, will undertake, or will 
request the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics or other appropriate agency of the 
Department to undertake, or to assist in, 
economic investigations under rection 7b 
of the act quoted above. The Production 
and Marketing Administration will consult 
with the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion and other appropriate agencies of the 
Department as to scientific and technolog- 
ical investigations to be undertaken under 
section 7 (b) of the act. The Administrator, 
PMA, will submit recommendations to the 
Secretary, accompanied by the findings and 
recommendations of the head of any agency 
which undertook or assisted in making in- 
vestigations. 

Matters arising in the Department gen- 
erally in connection with the implementa- 
tion of this act should be referred to Mr. 
Carl Farrington, Assistant Administrator, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
who is designated as the representative of 
the Secretary of Agriculture in connection 
with this act. 


AND 


N. E. Dopp, 
Under Secretary. 
DECEMBER 4, 1946, 
ARMY AND Navy MUNITIONS BOARD, 

Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: This is in reply to your letter 
of October 4, 1946 (ANMB 401.1) regarding 
scientific, technologic, and economic investi- 
gations contemplated by this Department 
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with respect to agricultural materials deter- 
mined to be strategic and critical, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 7 (b) of Public 
Law 520, Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Representatives of this Department have 
discussed with representatives of the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board current and pros- 
pective research activities having application 
to strategic and critical materials. We also 
have considered budgetary problems involved 
in carrying out the provisions of section 7 (b) 
of the act. 

We enclose a statement which outlines 
work which we are doing or propose to do, 
including for each material a brief descrip- 
tion of the character of the research. With 
respect to rubber, it has been necessary to 
submit a request for additional funds, using 
as a basis therefor the provisions of Public 
Law 520 and the special interest of the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board. In the case of 
all items except rubber, it appears at this 
time that no additional funds will be required 
in the fiscal year 1948 beyond those contem- 
plated in budget requests under other au- 
thorizations. 

We shall be glad to have the benefit of 
review and comment by the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board upon the research program 
contemplated by this Department under 
section 7 (b). We shall plan to continue to 
keep in close touch with the Board, and shall 
be glad to develop such cooperative pro- 
cedures as may appear desirable in further- 
ance of these activities. 

A separate communication is being for- 
warded to you with respect to activities of 
this Department regarding the production of 
strategic and critical materials in Latin 
America. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 


DECEMBER 2, 1946. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE HAVING APPLICATION TO THE PROVI- 
SIONS OF SECTION 7 (B) OF THE STRATEGIC AND 
CRITICAL MATERIALS STOCK PILING ACT 
The program of research contemplated un- 

der this head for the fiscal year 1948 will 

involve in part a continuation and expan- 
sion of work now in progress and in part 
the initiation of new research on materials 
of military interest. These investigations 
would include possible domestic production, 
storage problems, and possible substitutes 
derived from domestic agricultural crops, 

The scope of the work will be dependent 

upon the availability of funds. The com- 

modities investigated would be among those 
listed under “Group A” of the “Current List 
of Strategic and Critical Materials” issued 
by the Army and Navy Munitions Board un- 
der date of January 14, 1946, as follows: 
CASTOR OIL 

Brazil, India, Manchuria, and Haiti are the 
principal producers of castor oil. For several 
years the Department has been engaged in 
the introduction and breeding of varieties 
of castor beans adapted to commercial pro- 
duction in this country and to the culture 
of this oil-seed crop. The use of castor oil 
derivatives in the control of certain animal 
parasites is also under investigation. It is 
proposed to continue these lines of work. 

COCONUT OIL 

Owing to the tropical origin of copra from 
which coconut oil is derived, the direct pro- 
duction of this oil from domestic sources 
is not feasible. Its principal uses are in 
the production of soaps, glycerol, and foods, 

Chemical research has indicated that gly- 
cerol may be obtained through the appli- 
cation of chemical technologies to nonfat 
agricultural crops, and through the modifica- 
tion of long-chain fatty acids it is possible 
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to obtain derivatives from which soaps may 
be made, similar to soaps made from coco- 
nut oil, 

We are studying methods for the produc- 
tion of derivatives from unsaturated fatty 
acids to yield soaps with lathering quali- 
ties equal to those from coconut oil. 

We are also studying methods to prevent 
rancidity in vegetable oils and animal fats 
and the methods developed may possibly be 
found to be applicable to the prevention of 
deterioration in storage of coconut oil and 
copra. 

CORDAGE FIBERS 

Abaca and sisal, the hard fibers in which 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board is par- 
ticularly interested, are produced principally 
in the Philippines and the Dutch East In- 
dies. Haiti is a secondary source for sisal 
and Cuba and Mexico are sources of hene- 
quen which is used to some extent as a sub- 
stitute for sisal. 

About 20 years ago work was initiated in 
the department to encourage the commercial 
production ot abaca fiber in Central America, 
with the result that an important secondary 
source of this fiber is now developing in the 
Western Hemisphere. We are cooperating 
with the commercial producers in the tech- 
nical phases of this work. 

Investigations are also being carried on 
with sansevieria as a possible substitute for 
sisal or abaca. 

LEAD, MERCURY, ETC. 

The value of synthetic organic insecticides 
is an important phase of the department's 
present research program, applicable to mili- 
tary as Well as agricultural needs. It now 
appears that the use of these compounds 
promises th reduce greatly the need for lead, 
mercury and other metals in insecticides and 
fungicides. This work will be vigorously 
pursued, 


OPIUM 


China, U. S. S. R., Iran, and Turkey are the 
principal sources of opium. There are sec- 
tions of this country, as in western Idaho and 
certain parts of the arid Southwest where, 
from an environmental standpoint, the 
opium poppy can be grown successfully. 
Some work has been done by the department 
in determining its cultural and harvesting 
requirements and a start has also been made 
in the breeding and selection of high-yield- 
ing varieties. The production of opium in- 
volves much tedious hand labor and is there- 
fore expensive. It has been found that 
morphine, the product for which opium is 
principally used, can be extracted directly 
from the dry poppy straw, which in- 
dicates that domestic production of this 
drug may become entirely practicable when 
adaptable high-yielding varieties of poppies 
are available. The Opium Poppy Control Act 
of 1942 places restrictions on common cul- 
ture but adequate supplies to meet domestic 
needs of morphine could doubtless be ob- 
tained from relatively small acreage. 

It is proposed to continue the present 
breeding and variety testing program to de- 
velop poppy strains of superior plant type 
having high morphine content and resistant 
to disease. Further studies will also he un- 
dertaken, if possible, on proper conditions 
for handling, storage, and transportation of 
the poppy straw, and the best storage condi- 
tions for maintaining seed of high viability 


for planting. 
PALM OIL 


This oil is of tropical origin, and is used in 
the production of glycerol and soaps and in 
tin-plate manufacture. Research in the de- 
partment has indicated that by modifications 
of certain domestic vegetable oils, suitable 
substitutes for palm oil in tin-plate manu- 
facture may be developed. It is proposed to 
continue these investigations. 
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British East Africa (Kenya) and the Bel- 
gian Congo furnish the bulk of our high- 
test pyrethrum raw stocks. Lower-test ma- 
terial is derived in considerable quantity 
from Brazil. The principal use of pyreth- 
rum is in the production of insecticides. 

Investigations have shown that pyrethrum 
flowers may be produced in certain sections 
of the United States, particularly in northern 
and Pacific Coast States, but there are prac- 


tical problems concerned with proper har- - 


vesting, drying of the flowers, and handling 
so as to avoid serious losses of the active 
principle under storage. A breeding program 
is already under way in the Department to 
develop strains of greater potency and pos- 
sessed of high resistance to diseases and 
other qualities essential to the successful 
production of the crop. The Department 
is also making extensive investigations on 
means of increasing the effectiveness of 
pyrethrum and on substitute insecticides to 
reduce the need for pyrethrum. 
QUEBRACHO 

Quebracho is imported from South Ameri- 
can sources—Argentina and Paraguay prin- 
cipally—and comes in the form of a solid 
extract. It is used in the tanning of hides, 
the production of heavy leathers, etc, 
Quebracho is indigenous to South America 
and there are no domestic sources. Our 
own principal sources of tannin, namely, 
chestnut wood and oak bark, are gradually 
being depleted and the best our agricultural 
research can do is to develop new or pre- 
viously little used tannin-bearing plants to 
supplement our short supply. 

Work is under way in the Department on 
sumac, Western hemlock, and canaigre, and 
search is being made for other possible 
sources of tanning material. This work will 
be continued. Of these plants investigated, 
canaigre seems to offer most promise. While 
it cam under no circumstances provide all 
the tannin required, it can be made to 
supplement substantially other sources of 
supply. Proposed work on canaigre includes 
selection and breeding of plants having high 
tannin content, study of best cultural con- 
ditions, further trials on methods of shred- 
ding and drying of the tannin-bearing roots, 
determination of best conditions for storage 
of the material, and development of efficient 
methods for the extraction of the tannin. 

QUININE AND QUINIDINE 

Cinchona bark is the source material of 
these drugs, The Netherlands Indies were 
formerly the principal producers but war 
conditions forced the development of other 
sources. Production is being developed in 
tropical America. 

The present activities of the Department 
in this field are carried on primarily at the 
Federal Experiment Station in Puerto Rico, 
with funds made available by the Defense 
Supplies Corporation. These funds will ex- 
pire on December 31, 1946. The work has 
involved the investigations of problems con- 
cerned with the general aspects of growing 
cinchona from seed and selected clone 
seedlings developed under Puerto Rican con- 
ditions, and studies on temperature, mois- 
ture, light, and fertilization requirements of 
the tree. Almost no work has been done 
with problems of plant breeding, pathology, 
or physiology of the cinchona tree, which is 
needed if substantial progress is to be made 
in this direction. 

RUBBER 


Estimates have been submitted covering 
proposed research on rubber, and copies have 
been submitted informally to representatives 
of the Army and Navy Munitions Board. A 
copy of the statement describing this project 
is attached, 
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TUNG OIL 


This oll, which is particularly important 
as a drying oil for use in paints and var- 
nishes, was formerly imported from the 
Orient. Tung groves have now been estab- 
lished in the Gulf coast region of this 
country. 

For some years the Department has had 
under way a vigorous research program on 
the production phases of tung culture, in- 
cluding breeding for superior high-oil-yield- 
ing varieties, studies on the mineral nutri- 
tion of the trees, maintenance of fertility in 
tung orchards, control of diseases, and related 
work. This work will be continued, and it 
may be possible to expand the investigations 
somewhat to include studies on (1) the ef- 
fect of methods of harvesting, pretreatment; 
and extraction on the quality of the oil; 
(2) the components of the oil which affect 
its storage life and use; and (3) the develop- 
ment of methods for the prevention of de- 
terioration during storage. 


OTHER MATERIALS 


The Department is concerned in the pos- 
sibilities of developing, from American agri- 
cultural products, substitutes for such ma- 
terials as agar, shellac, and sperm oil; and 
of exploring the practicability of producing 
rapeseed oil in this country. While little 
work is being done in these fields at present, 
such work will be considered in connection 
with research contemplated pursuant to the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 733, 79th Cong.) 


DECEMBER 17, 1946. 
ARMY AND Navy Munitions BOARD, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: This will supplement our let - 
ter addressed to you with respect to investi- 
gations pursuant to section 7 (b) of Public 
Law 520. 

In addition to the projects described in 
the foregoing, which are aimed at developing 
domestic sources of strategic and critical ma- 
terials or substitutes therefor, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is operating a program 
of foreign technical collaboration. This is 
being done through the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural Co- 
operation of the Department of State. 
Funds for the program are allocated to this 
Department from congressional appropria- 
tions made to the Department of State. 

Foreign experiment stations are operated 
in cooperation with the Governments of 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
and Peru. A cooperative research project on 
kenaf fibers is being carried out in Cuba, 
There is an agricultural mission for Colom- 
bia in process of formation. The Depart- 
ment has a corps of technicians serving as 
field service consultants in all Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

Among the items upon which research is 
being conducted are coconut oil and palm oil, 
manila, sisal, and kenaf cordage fibers, 
emetine (ipecac); pepper, pyrethrum, quin- 
idine and quinine, and rubber. In view of 
the natural adaptation of many of the Latin 
American countries to produce castor oil and 
tung, most of the stations are conducting re- 
search designed to stimulate the ‘production 
of these products. 

The objective of this program of interna- 
tional cooperative research is a long-range 
stimulation of production in nearby areas 
affording the maximum of military security. 
Emphasis is upon “living” stock piles in the 
form of the stimulated production, rather 
than short-range holdings of harvested 
stocks. 

It is suggested that the Board may wish 
to investigate the research now under way 
to determine its adequacy as regards the 
strategic and critical commodities. Attached 
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is a short statement on each commodity, giv- 
ing the problem and current research activity. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 


SOME RESEARCH PROBLEMS AND ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OF THE PROGRAM OF THE TECHNICAL 
COLLABORATION ERANCH OFFICE OF FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


FIBER CROPS 


Fibers research has been undertaken in 
Peru, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Cuba. Most of the effort and progress has 
been accomplished in El Salvador and par- 
ticularly in Cuba and there with crops yield- 
ing jutelike fiber. Of these, kenaf has been 
singled out as a new crop likely to become 
established in this hemisphere. Research in 
its production and primary processing has 
proceeded to the point where, in Cuba, com- 
mercial production is expected in 1947. The 
research has developed means of complete 
mechanizing. kenaf fiber production, from 
seeding in the fields through to the baled 
fiber. This is in contrast to the much hand 
work involved in jute production. Further 
improvements in some of the processes will 
be pursued in subsequent research. 

Sisal and sisal-like fibers are being pro- 
duced in many of the American Republics, 
Attention is being given to solving current 
problems affecting these plants such as in- 
sects or diseases. Station or field service 
staff of the Technical Collaboration Branch 
have been consulted at various times to solve 
some problems threatening production. 
Such advisory work will be continued. 

In the case of abaca very limited work has 
been done directly by the Technical Collabo- 
ration Branch. However, the United Fruit 
Co. has engaged in large commercial experi- 
ments on abandoned banana plantations in 
Costa Rica and Panama, and TCB is planning 
to collaborate in continued research. With 
the shortage of manila fiber due to the war 
in the Pacifc this development assisted the 
United States in adjusting to the serious 
shortage of cordage fibers. Besides keeping 


in close contact with this work TCB is as- - 


sisting abaca producers in Ecuador in their 
production problems, 
RUBBER 


Research work on the production of natural 
rubber is being carried on in the other 
American Republics by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing. Where possible the work of the BPISAE 
has been intergrated with the experiment 
stations of TCB. Details of the work accom- 
plished and problems to be faced may be 
obtained from the BPISAE. 

MEDICINALS 

Included under this heading are quinidine, 
quinine, and emetine (ipecac). In this 
hemisphere nearly all the production of 
these products have come from wild sources, 
although quinine and quinidine have been 
obtained from cinchona bark produced in 
plantations in the Netherland East Indies. 
Research work is being done in Guatemala, 
Peru, and Ecuador designed to assist farme: + 
in growing cinchona commercially. Studies 
are being made to determine the proper 
species, grafts, soil type, and climatic en- 
vironments for most rapid growth and pro- 
duction of cinchona bark with a relatively 
high alkaloid content. 

In accordance with recommendations of 
the Army-Navy Munitions Board, the OFAR 
expects to be given responsibility for deter- 
mining the scope of actual operations at the 
American Cinchona Plantation in Costa Rica. 
It may be that operations at this plantation 
can be so managed that a living expanding 
stock pile of cinchona bark will be main- 
tained available on fairly short notice in an 
emergency period. 
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Selection and introduction work with 
emetine (ipecac) have been made on a small 
scale in several countries in Central America. 


INSECTICIDES 


Pyrethrum is obtained from the flowers of 
a chrysanthemum plant, native of Dalmatia 
but well adapted to high level areas of Africa, 
Central and South America. Considerable 
work has been done in trying to establish 
the plant commercially in the United States, 
but the large amount of labor required has 
seriously hampered its development. Adapted 
highland areas of Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Peru are heavily settled and labor can be ob- 
tained at low cost. 

The, cooperative agricultural experiment 
station in Ecuador has introduced the plant, 
made seed available to farmers and has 
helped them to prepare the material for 
market. Small-scale commercial production 
has begun. Similar developments are under 
way in Guatemala and the station is co- 
operating in this work. It appears to be a 
promising cash crop for the highland areas 
with abundant labor supplies. 


FATS AND OILS 


Many of the experiment stations are lo- 
cated in areas where shortage of certain 
food crops is sericus. In order to strengthen 
the program of the stations and to assist 
local farmers in a greater proportion of their 
production problems, limited research has 
been carried on to provide a basis for im- 
proving local production practices. Improved 
varieties of several fats and oils have been 
introduced, among them being the African 
oil palm. If the research is successful in 
stimulating production, it may be that ad- 
ditional supplies of palm oil, palm-kernel oil, 
coconut oil and sesame oil could be obtained 
as a result of this work. If desirable, greater 
emphasis could be given to this work with 
good prospects for quick results. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Loefa sponges have been grown in a num- 
ber of countries in which TCB personnel are 
working. With proper cultural methods a 
good grade of loefa can be grown quickly in 
the lowland tropics. If market outlets were 
organized in producing countries, there 
seems to be little doubt but that a much 
higher quality preduct could be produced. 

Some introductory plantings and studies 
have been made of pepper, particularly in 
Nicaragua, in order to study its adaptability 
and productivity under different environ- 
mental conditions. 

Work is being done with many other crops 
not listed as strategic and critical but which 
are imported on a large scale by the United 
States from areas better able to grow these 
commodities. Prominent among them are 
cacao, coffee, tea, and rotenone. 


May 6, 1947. 
Hon. JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
United States Senate. 

Dran Senator: This is in reply to your 
letter of April 25, which asked that you be 
advised as to steps taken by the Department 
of Agriculture to carry out the provisions of 
section 7 (b) of the Act of July 23, 1946, 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act. 

We enclose a copy of Secretary’s Memo- 
randum 1175, dated October 4, 1946, which 
outlines briefly general procedures within 
this Department relating to its duties and 
responsibilities under this act. 

Representatives of this Department have 
discussed with representatives of the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board current and pro- 
spective research activities having applica- 
tion to the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act. A copy is enclosed of a 
statement furnished the Army and Navy Mu- 
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nitions Board on activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture haying application to 
the provisions of section 7 (b) of this act. 
There is also enclosed copy of a statement 
with respect to activities of the Department 
regarding the production of strategic and 
critical materials in Latin America, 

As indicated in the enclosures, the Depart- 
ment's present research program having ap- 
plication to the provisions of section 7 (b) 
of Public Law 520 includes investigations of 
possible domestic production, storage prob- 
lems, and possible substitutes for certain 
agricultural materials which have been des- 
ignated as strategic and critical pursuant to 
section 2 (a) of the act. Several of the 
items are receiving little or no attention in 
present research projects, but work on these 
items will be considered in connection with 
research contemplated pursuant to the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 733, 79th Cong.). It is believed that 
except for natural rubber all strategic and 
critical materials of agricultural origin either 
are being made the subject of research in the 
Department, or will be so studied incident 
to other Department activities contemplated 
in the 1948 budget estimates. 

The 1948 budget estimates include an item 
for research on the domestic production, ex- 
traction, and processing of natural rubber 
from guayule, kok-saghyz and other rubber- 
bearing plants, pursuant to section 7 (b) of 
the Stock Piling Act. This item of $349,000 
appears under the heading Research on 
Strategic and Critical Agricultural Mate- 
rials,” on page 282 of the printed 1948 
budget. 

We greatly appreciate your interest in this 
matter and shall be glad to furnish any ad- 
ditional information you may wish. 

Sincerely, 
N. E. Dopp, 
Under Secretary. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I desire 
to commend the excellent remarks made 
by the Senator from Wyoming with re- 
spect to the necessity of a broad in- 
ventory of our natural mineral resources. 
I am no better satisfied than he is with 
the progress that is being made. We 
did the best we could under all the cir- 
cumstances in reporting this bill to the 
Senate. I also want to second what the 
Senator said with respect to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] on 
the manner in which he conducted hear- 
ings, the fairness that he exhibited to 
witnesses and all concerned, in the 
preparation of the bill. I think I can 
speak with some authority, because I 
handled the bill for a number of years, 
as Senators are well aware. When I 
first took charge of it, we were in the 
midst of a depression. We were seeking 
sound, substantial, wealth-producing 
projects, to give work to the unem- 
ployed, instead of engaging in boon- 
doggling. Then the war came on, and 
the committee was among the first to 
include in its report that any appropria- 
tions made for any public works con- 
tained therein would not be expended if 
the materials or manpower required for 
it were needed for the war. So that my 
task was comparatively easy compared 
to that of the Senator from Nebraska, 
because here we are faced with a sincere 
and earnest desire to reduce public ex- 
penditures. Nobody wants to have a 
dollar spent in these times that does not 
bring a dollar’s return, and therefore 
Senators must be exceedingly careful in 
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passing a great appropriation bill of this 
kind, to see that there is no waste in it. 
_ can assure the Senate that the Senator 
from Nebraska probed every angle and 
corner of that problem before we finally 
arrived at the figures contained in the 
bill. He has done an excellent job, be- 
ing faced with the dilemma first of re- 
ducing expenditures as far as it is pos- 
sible, and at the same time, to see that 
no essential public activity is destroyed. 
I compliment him upon that, and I com- 
mend the bill, the result of his work, to 
the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my sincere gratitude for the re- 
marks just made by the senior Senator 
from Arizona. Without appearing to be 
trading complimentary remarks, I want 
to express on the Senate floor my deep 
appreciation of the value of the informa- 
tion which the senior Senator from 
Arizona continuously gave us, to help us 
arrive at the worth-while projects. The 
distinguished Senator from Arizona 
knows the projects, forward and back- 
ward. No matter where they may be 
located, he knows the basic law under 
which the projects were created. He 
knows the ones which really and truly 
should be continued. I personally want 
to express my heartfelt gratitude for his 
assistance to the subcommittee and to 
the full committee in arriving at the 
amounts that have been provided for the 
construction contracts, and also the 
amounts necessary to continue the dif- 
ferent bureaus under the Department of 
the Interior. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations was, under the head- 
ing “Office of the Secretary—Salaries,” 
on page 2, line 4, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “$50” and insert 855; in line 
5, before the word “Provided”, to strike 
out “$1,000,000” and insert “$1,103,000”; 
and in line 8, after the word “Congress”, 


That no part of this appropriation shali 
be used for the Division of Power under 
the Office of the Secretary” and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That not to 
exceed $42,500 of this appropriation may 
be used for the Division of Information 
or for publicity and public relations ac- 
tivities.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Solicitor,” on page 2, 
line 21, after the word “field”, to strike 
out “$200,000” and insert “$215,460.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Oil and Gas Division,” on page 
3, after line 1, to strike out: 

On and Gas Division: For necessary ex- 


for War; including not to exceed $15,000 for 
personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia; and printing and binding; $124,000. 
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And insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

Oil and Gas Division: For expenses neces- 
sary for coordinating and unifying policies 
and administration of Federal activities rela- 
tive to oil, gas, and synthetic fuels, including 
cooperation with the petroleum industry and 
State authorities in the production, process- 
ing, and utilization of petroleum and petro- 
leum products, natural gas, and synthetic 
fuels and the compilation of technical reports 
thereon, for administering and enforcing the 
provisions of the act of Fi 22, 1935, as 
amended (15 U. S. C., ch. 15A); and for the 
liquidation of the Petroleum Administration 
for War; including personal services in the 
District of Columbia; not to exceed $10,000 
for employment of a director without regard 
to the civil-service and classification laws; 
contract stenographic reporting services; and 
printing and binding; $324,730. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
very deeply regret that the committee 
did not include the item for enforcement 
of the so-called Connally Hot Oil Act in 
the amount which the administrative 
authorities enforcing the act say is ab- 
solutely essential as a minimum. The 
House appropriated $124,000 for the en- 
forcement of the act. The act provides 
for regulation of transportation of in- 
terstate oil. The committee of the 
Senate, however, raised the appropria- 
tion for that agency to $169,000 an- 
nually. Upon receiving news of that 
action I went before the committee and 
Made an argument. I telegraphed the 


authorities who are administering the 


aci, and they telegraphed back that 
$200,000 was a minimum upon which 
they could efficiently operate. 

I regret very much that the Committee 
on Appropriations did not give us that 
much money. But I do not want to delay 
the passage of the bill. I have no dispo- 
sition to get into an argument with the 
Appropriations Committee, with which 
we have to deal every year—amost every 
day—and I shall refrain from offering 


‘an amendment at this time. But I want 


to impress upon the chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee the vital necessity which 
exists in this situation, and urge him in 
conference to stand pat for the Senate 
action and, if possible, secure a larger 
amount, because the appropriation is 
merely a lump sum for two purposes, 
and within that appropriation the situa- 
tion might be adjusted. I wanted to say 
that much, Mr. President, for the 
Recorp, and I shall rely on the Senator 
from Nebraska to take care of the Oil 
and Gas Division, because it is vitally 
necessary to do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
for his attitude in not offering an 
amendment on the floor. I wish to as- 
sure him that since he permits the mat- 
ter to be taken to conference without his 
offering an amendment we will do our 
level best to see that his needs are taken 
care of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment beginning at the top of page 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


JUNE 16 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, at the top of 
page 4, to insert: 

DIVISION OF GEOGRAPHY 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses in performing the duties imposed up- 
on the Secretary by Executive Order 6680, 
dated April 17, 1934, relating to uniform 
usage in regard to geographic nomenclature 
and orthography throughout the Federal 
Government, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia, stationery and 
office supplies, and printing and binding, 
$12,956. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Soil and moisture conservation 
operations,” on page 4, line 19, after the 
word “of”, to insert “not to exceed”; and 
in line 21, before the word “Provided”, to 
strike out “$1,500,000” and insert “$2,- 
100,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Contingent expenses, Depart- 
ment of the Interior,” on page 5, line 22, 
after the word “binding”, to strike out 
“$215,000” and insert “$220,430.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 7, after the numerals “1944”, to strike 
out “$185,000” and insert “$136,500. 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion.“ on page 7, line 5, after the word 
“aircraft”, to strike out “$6,907,800” and 
insert “$16,222,400”; in line 7, after the 
word “exceed”, strike out “$2 500, 000” 
and insert “$3,290; 000”; in line 11, after 
the word “including”, to strike out 12.— 
000” and insert “$24,000”; in line 12 
after “District of Columbia”, to * a 
colon and the following proviso: Pro- 
vided, That in addition to this appro- 
priation the Administrator is authorized 
to contract in the fiscal year 1948 for 
materials and equipment for power 
transmission facilities in an amount not 
in excess of $6,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
line 16, after the amendment heretofore 
stated, to strike out the colon and the 
following proviso: “Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for work performed on a force ac- 
count basis” and in lieu thereof to in- 
sert the following additional proviso: 
“Provided further, That no part of any 
construction appropriations for the 
Bonneville Power Administration con- 
tained in this act shall be available for 
construction work by force account, or 
on a hired labor basis, except for man- 
agement and operation, maintenance 
and repairs, engineering and super- 
vision, routine minor construction work, 
or in case of emergencies, local in char- 
acter, so declared by the Bonneville 
Power Administrator.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
line 25, after the amendment heretofore 
stated, to insert a colon and the follow- 
ing additional proviso: “Provided fur- 
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ther, That not exceeding $21,500 of funds 
available for expenditure under this ap- 
propriation shall be used for salaries and 
expenses in connection with informa- 
tional work.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration,” on page 8, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

Construction: For construction and acqui- 
sition of transmission lines, substations, and 
appurtenant facilities, and administrative 
expenses connected therewith; including 
purchase of 10, and hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; for temporary services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (Public Law 600), but at rates not ex- 
ceeding $50 per diem for individuals; and 
printing and binding; $1,246,000, which 
amount, together with the unexpended bal- 
ance of the appropriation for this purpose 
contained in the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act, 1947, is hereby continued avail- 
able until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Bureau of Land Management,” 
on page 9, line 9, after the word “pro- 
ceedings”, to strike out “$1,000,000” and 
insert “$1,218,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
line 3, after the word “of”, to insert “not 
to exceed”; in line 4, after the words 
“salary of”, to strike out “$5” and in- 
sert “$6”; in line 9, after the word “build- 
ing”, to strike out “$1,888,000” and in- 
sert “$2,084,640”; and in line 11, after the 
word “exceeding”, to strike out “$373,- 
000” and insert “$398,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, 
line 16, after the word “of”, to insert 
“not to exceed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, 
line 2, after the word “of”, to insert “not 
to exceed”; and in line 3, after the word 
“vehicle”, to strike out “$425,000” and in- 
sert “$469,300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Indian Affairs,” on 
page 14, line 7, after the word “binding”, 
to strike out “$700,000” and insert “$500,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, 
line 20, after the word “service”, to strike 
out “$3,250,000” and insert “$3,650,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, 
line 1, after the word “Arizona”, to strike 
out “$8,000,000” and insert “$11,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, 
line 15, after the word “binding”, to strike 
out “$6,830,570” and insert “$7,240,570.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, 
line 20, after the word “festivals”, to 
strike out “$488,910” and insert 
“$498,710.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, 
line 9, after the word facilities“, to strike 
out “$1,000,000” and insert “$801,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 17, 
line 17, after the figures “$12,000”, to in- 
sert a comma and “which amount shall 
be available also for meeting obligations 
of the preceding fiscal year.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The rext amendment was, on page 18, 
line 16, after “Arizona”, to insert “Cali- 
fornia”; in line 17, after “Colorado”, to 
strike out “Montana”; in the same line, 
after New Mexico”, to insert “South Da- 
kota”; in the same line, after Utah“, to 
strike out Washington“; in line 19, after 
the word “reservations”, to insert “ex- 
cept that so much of the sum herein ap- 
propriated as may be required may be 
used for the acquisition of land for the 
Alamo Rand of the Puertocito Indians in 
the State of New Mexico”; in line 24, after 
the word “of”, to strike out Nevada and 
Oregon” and insert Montana, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington”; and on page 
19, line 1, after the word “reservations”, 
to insert “except such sum as may be 
necessary to purchase in the name of the 
United States in trust thirty-four and 
one-half acres of land at Celilo Falls, 
Oreg., for the use of the Yakima Indian 
Tribes, the Umatilla Indian Tribes, the 
Confederated Tribes of the Warm 
Springs Reservation, and other Columbia 
River Indians affiliated with the afore- 
mentioned tribes and entitled to enjoy 
fishing rights at their old and accus- 
tomed fishing sites at or in the vicinity of 
Celilo Falls on the Columbia River.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, 
line 16, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$12,000” and insert “$15,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendmeni was, on page 20, 
line 2, after the word “expenses”, to 
strike out “$337,833” and insert “$406,- 
000, of which $337,333 shall be.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The rext amendment was, on page 20, 
after the words Colorado River“, to 
strike out “$400,000” and insert 8500, 
000”; and in line 18, after the words “New 
Mexico”, to strike out “$150,000” and in- 
sert ‘‘$210,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, 
after line 20, to insert: 

Idaho: Fort Hall, $40,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, 
after line 23, to insert: 

New Mexico: United Pueblos, $17,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, 
line 5, after the words “In all“, to strike 
out “$875,000” and insert “$1,092,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, 
line 20, after the word “quarters”, to 
strike out “$160,000” and insert “$400,- 
000.’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment. was, on page 21, 
line 21, after the word “improvements”, 
to strike out “$10,000” and insert “$20,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 22, 
line 12, after the word “expenses”, to in- 
sert “private architect and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, 
line 15, after the words “In all“, to strike 
out “$1,572,000” and insert “$1,822,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Miscellaneous Indian tribal 
funds,” on page 25, line 1, after the word 
“expenses”, to strike out “$294,800” and 
insert “$304,800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
line 19, after the word “Wisconsin”, to 
strike out “$135,000” and insert “$147,- 
500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 13, after the word “Museum”, to in- 
sert “at a salary of $1,954”; in line 16, 
after the word “officers”, to strike out the 
comma and “including the employment 
of a tribal attorney at the rate of $4,500 
per annum to be appointed with the ap- 
proval of the Osage Tribal Council un- 
der a contract to be entered into between 
said tribal attorney and the Osage 
Tribal Council, which contract shall be 
approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior”; in line 22, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$1,500” and insert 
“$2,000”; and on page 27, line 8, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “$6” and 
insert “$10.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, 
line 14, after the word “provided”, to 
strike out “$35,000” and insert “$73,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, 
line 21, before the word “land”, to strike 
out “non-Indian owned”; and in line 22, 
after the word “of”, to strike out “Nevada 
and Oregon” and insert “Montana, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, South Dakota, and Wash- 
ington.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Reclamation,” on 
page 34, line 18, after the word “bind- 
ing”, to strike out “(not to exceed $239,- 
000)” and insert a semicolon; and in line 
19, after the word “of”, to insert “not to 
exceed.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “General offices,“ on page 36, 
line 9, after the word „functions“, to 
strike out “$3,000,000” and insert “$3,260,- 
000”; in line 19, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$6,500,000” and insert 
“$9,100,000”; and in line 21, after the 
word “exceeding”, to strike out “$150,000” 
and insert “$50,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “General investigations,” on 
page 37, line 11, after the word “Commis- 
sion”, to strike out “$125,000” and in- 
sert 82,000,000“; and in line 16, after 
the word “costs”, to insert a colon and 
the following additional proviso: “Pro- 
vided further, That the expenditure of 
any sums from this appropriation for in- 
vestigations of any nature requested by 
States, municipalities, or other interests 
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shall be upon the basis of the State, mu- 
nicipality, or other interest advancing 
at least 50 percent of the estimated cost 
of such investigations.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Construction,” on page 38, line 
1, after the word “reimbursable”, to strike 
out “except as otherwise provided by law” 
and insert “under the reclamation law, 
except as provided in the act of August 
14, 1946 (Public Law 732), Seventy-ninth 
Congress.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, 
after line 6, to strike out: 

Gila project, Arizona, $1,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, 
after line 7, to strike out: 

Davis Dam project, Arizona-Nevada, $6,200,- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, 
after line 8, to strike out: 

Central Valley project, California: Joint 
facilities, $690,000; irrigation facilities, $5,- 
134,980; power facilities, Shasta power plant, 
$427,800, Keswick Dam, $100,740, Keswick 
power plant, $218,040; transmission lines, 
Shasta to Delta, via Oroville and Sacramento, 
230 kilovolt, $256,680, Contra Costa Canal ex- 
tension, 69 kilovolt, $71,760; in all, $6,900,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 38, 
after line 15, to strike out: 


King River project, California, $100,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, 
after line 16, to strike out: 

Colorado-Big Thompson project, Colorado, 
$6,815,000; Pine River project, Colorado, 
$175,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, 
line 22, after the name “Idaho”, to strike 
out “$876,000” and insert “$930,750.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, 
after line 22, to strike out: 

Hungry Horse project, Montana, $1,550,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, 
line 8, after the figures “$1,000,000", to 
insert “and in addition to this appropri- 
ation the Commissioner of Reclamation 
is authorized to enter into contracts in 
an amount not in excess of $430,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, 
after line 11, to strike out: 

Columbia Basin project, Washington: For 
continuation of construction and for other 
purposes authorized by the Columbia Basin 
Project Act of March 10, 1943 (57 Stat. 14), 
$11,435,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, 
after line 16, to insert: 

Total, construction, from reclamation fund, 
$11,876,750. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Tue next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Operation and maintenance,” 
on page 39, line 20, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$700,000” and insert 
“$2,140,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 41, 
line 12, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$1,300,000” and insert “$1,326,000”; 
and in line 16, after the word “thereto”, 
to insert a comma and “and the payment 
to the school district or school districts 
serving Mason City and Coulee Dam, 
Wash., as reimbursement for instruc- 
tion during the 1947-48 school year 
in the schools operated by said dis- 
trict or districts of each pupil who is a 
dependent of any employee of the United 
States living in or in the vicinity of Coulee 
Dam, in the sum of $25 per semester per 
pupil in average daily attendance of said 
schools, payable after the term of in- 
struction in any semester has been com- 
pleted, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the 
subhead “General provisions”, on page 43, 
line 15, after the word “fund”, to strike 
out “$50,461,000” and insert “$18,475,- 
750.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, 
after line 15, to insert: 

GENERAL FUND, CONSTRUCTION 

For continuation of construction of the 
following projects in not to exceed the fol- 
lowing amounts to be immediately available, 
to remain available until expended for car- 
rying out projects (including the construc- 
tion of transmission lines) previously or 
herein authorized by Congress, and to be 
reimbursable under the reclamation law, ex- 
cept as provided in the act of August 14, 1946 
(Public Law 732, 79th Cong.) : 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43; 
after line 24, to insert: 

Gila project, Arizona, $1,600,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 44, to insert: 

Davis dam project, Arizona-Nevada, $13,- 
600,000, and in addition to this appropriation 
the Commissioner of Reclamation is author- 
ized to enter into contracts in an amount 
not in excess of $4,500,000. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I think 
it appropriate at this time to say in con- 
nection with the appropriation for the 
Davis Dam project that we are suffering 
from a very serious drought in Arizona, 
and a desperate need for hydroelectric 
power. The provision in the bill for $13,- 
500,000 plus the contract authorization 
$4,500,000 will be a sufficient sum of 
money, according to the estimates of the 
engineers, to insure that power from the 
Davis Dam will be brought to central 
Arizona early in 1950. Wein Arizona are 
more concerned about this particular 
item than any other item in the bill be- 
cause of our desperate situation with 
respect to the shortage of power. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor inadvertently mentioned central 
Arizona alone. I think he brought out 
before the committee that the power 
shortage is very acute not only in Arizona, 
but in sections of Nevada and California. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I was about to state 
that the situation in Nevada and south- 
ern California also demands increased 
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power. We depend upon the waters in 
our Arizona reservoirs, which supplied a 
certain amount of power. They are now 
practically dry, because of the drought. 
We have had a long period of drought. 
So I believe my people are more aroused 
over the situation than the people of 
any other section. However, there is no 
question that the need is common to the 
three States. 

I think I should also invite the atten- 
tion of Senators to the following state- 
ment contained in the committee report: 

The committee approves the obligation in 
the fiscal year 1948 of $60,000, the Budget 
estimate, for the transmission line identified 
in the justification as the “Wickenburg ex- 
tension.” This amount will provide funds 
to complete surveys and designs and order 
materials to start construction on the 230- 
kilovolt transmission line extending from 


Davis Dam power plant through Prescott to 
Phoenix. 


Unless that transmission line is fin- 
ished by the time the power plant pro- 
duces the power, we again cannot obtain 
power in central Arizona, so the two 
things go together. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment at the top of page 44. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, 
after line 4, to insert: 

Central Valley project, California: Joint 
facilities, $690,000; irrigation facilities, $5,- 
622,028; power facilities, Shasta power plant, 
$427,800, Keswick Dam, $100,740, Keswick 
power plant, $218,040; transmission lines, 
Shasta to Delta, via Oroville and Sacramento, 
230-kilovolt, $256,680, west side lines Shasta 
to Delta, 230-kilovolt, to a point opposite 
and connecting with Shasta substation, $2,- 
160,000, Keswick tap line, 230-kilovolt, 6160, 
000, Sacramento to Antelope, 115-ktilovolt, 
$170,000, Contra Costa Canal extension, 69- 
kilovolt, $118,000; substations, Contra Costa, 
$48,000, Antelope, $45,000; in all, $10,016,288, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, 
after line 17, to insert: 

Kings River project, California, $100,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 44, 
after line 18, to insert: 


Colorado-Big Thompson project, Colorado, 
$10,471,908. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 44, 
after line 20, to insert: 


Hungry Horse project, Montana, $3,285,853. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, 
after line 21, to insert: 

Columbia Basin project, Washington: For 
continuation of construction and for other 
purposes authorized by the Columbia Basin 


Project Act of March 10, 1943 (57 Stat. 14), 
$20,354,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 45, 
after line 2, to insert: 


Total, general fund, construction, $59,327,- 
549. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the 
subhead Fort Peck project,” on page 45, 
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line 8, after “(16 U. S. C. 833)”, to strike 
out “$1,250,000” and insert “$1,575,058.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Missouri River Basin,” on page 
45, line 12, after the word “except”, to 
strike out “as otherwise provided by law” 
and insert “as provided in the Act of Au- 
gust 14, 1946 (Public Law 732), Seventy- 
ninth Congress”; and in line 21, after the 
word “development”, to strike out “$9,- 
786,600” and insert “$18,535,000.” 

Mr, MURRAY. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the Missouri River Basin 
item it should be understood that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has programed 
approximately $2,000,000 for construction 
phase A of the Canyon Ferry unit in 1947, 
as referred to by Assistant Commissioner 
Warne in recent hearings before the Ap- 
propriations Committee in connection 
with the Canyon Ferry Unit. 

Mr. Warne’s statement this year was 
based on the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
program for 1947, published on page 442, 
part II, of the House hearings on the In- 
terior appropriation bill for 1947. That 
is a project in the State of Montana. It 
is anticipated that that amount will be 
available for this project in the fiscal 
year 1948. Under the Bureau's program 
for 1948, the Canyon Ferry unit con- 
tinues in phase A, and the $2,000,000 al- 
lotted and set up for 1947 remains avail- 
able for 1948 for work on this unit under 
phase A. 

Many points of difference over water 
rights and other matters are now being 
adjusted. It seems that, because of some 
disputes which existed in reference to this 
project, the project was delayed. Now 
those disputes are being adjusted, and, 
as I understand, the Bureau hopes it 
can now go ahead with the construction 
of this project. Consequently, the funds 
previously programed for this work will 
remain available in fiscal year 1948. 

The Canyon Ferry Dam is a key unit 
of the Bureau’s plan for full, orderly, and 
coordinated development and utilization 
of the water resources of the Upper Mis- 
souri River Basin. It is primarily in- 
tended to permit the development of ad- 
ditional irrigated areas above Great 
Falls, Mont., and the provision of sup- 
plemental water to large areas, now ir- 
rigated, which are not adequately sup- 
plied at present. Additional water con- 
suming projects cannot be developed 
above Great Falls without impairing the 
output of the private power plants on 
the Missouri River. With Canyon Ferry 
reservoir and power plant in operation, 
additional upstream irrigation develop- 
ment can be undertaken and total power 
production will be increased at the same 
time. 

After Canyon Ferry Dam and power 
plant are constructed, it will be possible 
to construct irrigation units—including 
additional storage reservoirs—which will 
provide a full supply to over 300,000 
acres of land above Great Falls that is 
not now irrigated. It will likewise be 
possible to provide supplemental water 
to about 180,000 acres of land above 
Great Falls now irrigated but inade- 
quately supplied. The power plant to 
be installed at Canyon Ferry Dam will 
produce about 250,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of energy annually. A substantial 
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portion of the resulting power revenues 
will be available to assist in the repay- 
ment of construction costs of other units 
of the Missouri River Basin develop- 
ment. Flood control benefits will also 
be realized. 

These are briefly the considerations 
which led the Reclamation Bureau to in- 
clude Canyon Ferry Dam in their plan 
for development of the Missouri River 
Basin, as set forth in Senate Document 
191, Seventy-eighth Congress, second 
session. They are also the compelling 
reasons for their recommendation that 
this structure be authorized as one of 
the units to constitute the initial stage 
of construction. The Congress accepted 
this recommendation and authorized the 
construction of the initial stage in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 45, beginning in 
line 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
before proceeding further, I wish to 
make a comment upon the amendment 
on page 45, lines 12 and 13. When the 
committee adopted the amendment 
striking out the words “as otherwise 
provided by law,” and inserting “‘as pro- 
vided in the act of August 14, 1946 (Pub- 
lic Law 732), Seventy-ninth Congress” 
it did so in the belief that it was acting in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
witnesses for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. I am now advised that there was 
some sort of an error. The Missouri 
River Basin project was authorized by 
the act of December 22, 1944. 

On behalf of a group of Senators rep- 
resenting the Missouri River Basin I of- 
fered the amendments at that time. So 
the authorization act is the act of De- 
cember 22, 1944; and the reimbursabil- 
ity or nonreimbursability of these items 
is governed by the language not only of 
the act of August 14, 1946, but by the act 
of December 22, 1844. It has been sug- 
gested that the House language might be 
restored, but I do not intend to offer an 
amendment at this time, since it is quite 
obvious that the matter can be handled 
in conference. However, I desire to call 
attention to the question at this time, 
so that the conferees on the part of both 
Houses may be fully advised. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understood, the 
exception was contained in the act of 
August 14, 1946, Public Law 732, of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, chapter 965, 
which had to do with wildlife. We asked 
the direct question as to whether that 
was the exception, and were told that 
that was the exception that was desired, 
so we wrote it in. If there is any dis- 
pute about it, we shall be glad to take 
it to conference and iron out the dif- 
ference satisfactorily. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think it can be 
straightened out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Colorado River Dam fund,” on 
page 46, line 6, after the word “project”, 
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to insert “and payment to the Boulder 
City School District as reimbursement 
for instruction during the 1947-48 school 
year in the schools operated by said dis- 
trict of each pupil who is a dependent 
of any employee of the United States, 
living in or in the immediate vicinity 
of Boulder City, in the sum of $50 per 
semester per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance at said schools, payable after 
the term of instruction in any semester 
has been completed, under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary“; and 
in line 15, before the word “payable”, to 
strike out “$1,500,000” and insert 81 
533,300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Advances to Colorado River 
Dam fund,” on page 46, line 19, after 
the word “the”, to strike out “Boulder” 
and insert Hoover“; and on page 47, 
line 3, after “(43 U. S. C., ch. 12A)”, to 
strike out “$400,000” and insert “$475,- 
575.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, 
line 7, after the word “dam” to strike 
out “and main canal (and appurtenant 
structures including distribution and 
drainage systems) located entirely with- 
in the United States connecting the di- 
version dam with the Imperial and Coa- 
chella Valleys in California”, and insert 
“main canal (and appurtenant struc- 
tures) located entirely within the United 
States connecting the diversion dam with 
the Imperial and Coachella Valleys in 
California, and distribution and drain- 
age systems.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Colorado River development 
fund,” on page 48, line 3, after “(54 Stat. 
774)“, to strike out “$250,000” and in- 
sert “$500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Colorado River front work and 
levee system”, on page 48, line 19, after 
the numerals “1946”, to strike out 
“$1,000,000” and insert “$1,063,300.” 

The next amendment was, on page 48, 
after line 20, to insert: 

For the purpose of effecting settlement of 
war veterans on public land reclamation 
projects and to provide facilities for veteran 
employment in construction and operation 
of reclamation projects, the property, build- 
ings, equipment, material, and acquired lands 
heretofore or hereafter declared surplus at 
the Yuma Army air base, Yuma, Ariz., shall 
be transferred to the Bureau of Reclamation 
by any Federal agency having custody or 
ownership, without exchange of funds, and 
to be available for the same purpose and to 
be disposed of in the same manner as the 
war relocation centers and the prisoner-of- 
war camp transferred to the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation in the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act of 1946, act of July 1, 1946, 
Public Law 478. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this amendment, we were 
duplicating what was done last year with 
respect to some Japanese relocation cen- 
ters and abandoned prisoner-of-war 
camps. It was my understanding that 
under the provisions adopted last year 
it would be possible again this year to 
transfer to other reclamation projects, 
for operation and maintenance and for 
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other purposes, transmission lines, sub- 
stations, and other facilities. All that 
was done by the Reclamation Service on 
other projects last year may be repeated 
under this provision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 48, after line 20. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


clerk will state the next committee . 


amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, 
after line 9, to strike out: 

No part of any appropriation to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation contained in this act 
shall be available for work performed on & 
force-account basis. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, 
after line 12, to insert: 

No part of any construction appropriation 
for the Bureau of Reclamation contained in 
this act shall be available for construction 
work by force account, or on a hired-labor 
basis, except for management and operation, 
maintenance and repairs, engineering and 
supervision, routine minor construction work, 
or in case of emergencies, local in character, 
so declared by the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in 
clarification of the provision in the rec- 
lamation sections of the bill limiting the 
performance of work on a force account 
or hired-labor basis, it was the opinion 
of the committee that it was providing 
sufficient authority for the Reclamation 
Service to carry out work normally done 
by Government forces in connection 
with the installation of heavy items of 
equipment which could not be effectively 
and adequately scheduled for installation 
in the construction contracts. The com- 
mittee understood that these instances 
constitute only minor items, and that 
this is the customary practice in both 
public and private projects. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 49, after line 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Geological Survey,” on page 49, 
line 23, after the word “of”, to insert the 
words “not to exceed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, 
line 17, after the word “That”, to strike 
out “$400,000” and insert “$517,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, 
line 22, after the word “thereto”, to strike 
out “$1,690,000” and insert “$2,374,500”; 
and in the same line, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$450,000” and 
insert “$580,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
51, line 7, after the word “resources”, 
to strike out 82,578,680“ and insert 
82,625,000“; in line 10, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$250,000” and in- 
sert “$265,000”; in line 20, after the word 
“That”, to strike out “$1,570,000” and in- 
sert “$1,586,500”; in line 23, after the 
wore “for”, to strike out “cooperative or 
noncooperative ground water activities” 
and insert “the drilling of water wells for 
the purpose of supplying water for do- 
mestic use:” and on page 52, line 8, after 
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the word “tributaries”, to insert a colon 
and the following additional proviso: 
“Provided further, That, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any other law to 
the contrary, the President is authorized 
to appoint a retired officer of the Army 
as such representative without prejudice 
to his status as a retired Army officer 
who shall receive such compensation and 
expenses in addition to his retired pay.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, 
line 22, after the word “Commission”, to 
strike out “$139,000” and insert “245,- 


000”; and in the same line, after the. 


word “exceed”, to strike out “$35,000” and 
insert “$56,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, 
line 4, after the word “journals”, to 
strike out “$120,000” and insert “$130,- 
000”; in the same line, after the word 
illustrations“, to strike out “$32,000” 
and insert “$36,000”; in line 6, after the 
word “maps”, to strike out “$237,000” 
and insert “$313,500”; and in the same 
line, after the words “in all“, to strike 
out “$389,000” and insert “$479,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, 
line 18, after the word “thereto”, to 
strike out “$434,210” and insert 8650, 
000”; and in the same line, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$65,000” 
and insert “$78,600.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, 
after line 17, to insert: 

In the event that the Director of the 
Geological Survey deems it advantageous to 
the Government, the Geological Survey is 
authorized to contract for the furnishing of 
topographic maps made from aerial photo- 
graphs, or for the making of geophysical or 
other specialized surveys. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, 
after line 22, to insert: 

The Geological Survey is hereby author- 
ized to acquire by transfer without exchange 
of funds, for two years beginning July 1. 
1947, from the War Department, the Navy 
Department, or the War Assets Administra- 
tion, equipment, materials, and supplies of 
all kinds, with an appraised value of not to 
exceed $500,000 from the surplus stores of 
these agencies: Provided, That the authori- 
gation in this paragraph shall not be con- 
strued to deny to veterans the priority ac- 
corded to them in obtaining surplus property 
under Public Law 375, approved May 3, 1946; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, 
line 9, after the word Survey“, to strike 
out “$9,113,230” and insert “$10,256,340.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Mines,” on page 55, 
line 13, after the word “including”, to 
strike out “$93,000” and insert “$118,- 
000”; and in line 14, after the word 
“and”, to strike out 865,000“ and insert 
“$85,000.” = 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, 
line 13, after “District of Columbia”, to 
strike out “$302,285” and insert “$416,- 
500”; and in the same line, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$80,000” 
and insert “$97,600.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 57, 
after line 22, to insert: 

Anthracite Research Laboratory: For the 
construction and equipment of an anthra- 
cite research laboratory at Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa., including not to exceed $25,000 for em- 
ployment by contract, or otherwise, at such 
rates of compensation as the Secretary may 
determine, of engineers, architects, or firms 
or corporations thereof necessary to design 
and construct said laboratory; and the pur- 
chase, maintenance, and operation of not to 
exceed one passenger automobile, $450,000. 


The agreement was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, 
line 16, before the word “two”, to insert 
“not to exceed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
59, line 17, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out “$30,000” and insert “$40,- 
000”; and in line 18, after “District of 
Columbia”, to strike out “$360,090” and 
insert 8440, 300.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, 
line 5, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$30,000” and insert “$39,200”; and 
in line 6, after “District of Columbia”, 
to strike out “$800,000” and insert 
“$1,120,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, 
line 15, before the word “one”, to insert 
“not to exceed”; in line 18, after the word 
“exceed”, strike out “$5,000” and insert 
“$9,800”; and in line 19, after “District of 
Columbia”, to strike out 857,000“ and 
insert “$100,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, 
line 8, after the word “of”, to insert “not 
to exceed“; in line 12, before the words 
“of which”, to strike out “$579,000” and 
insert “$634,550”; and in the same line, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$40,000” and insert “$43,300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, 
line 16, after the word “of”, to insert not 
to exceed”; in line 19, after “30 U. S. C. 
8)”, to strike out “$1,000,000” and insert 
“$1,120,000”, and in line 20, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$37,000” 
and insert “$40,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, 
line 8, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$25,000” and insert “$31,200”; and 
in line 9, after “District of Columbia”, 
to strike out “$600,000” and insert 
“$1,120,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, 
line 20, after the word “improvements”, 
to strike out “$150,000” and insert 
“$140,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. X 
The next amendment was, on page 63, 
line 8, after the word “foregoing”, to 
strike out “$555,000” and insert “$755,- 
000”; and in line 9, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$480,000” and insert 

“$637,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, 
line 16, after the word “of”, to insert 
“not to exceed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 66, 
after line 4, to insert: 

The Department of Commerce is author- 
ized to transfer to the Department of the 
Interior for the use of the Bureau of Mines, 
without compensation therefor, full juris- 
diction, possession, and control of the United 
States Weather Bureau Station at Mount 
Weather, in the counties of Loudoun and 
Clarke, State of Virginia, together with all 
buildings, improvements, furniture, and fix- 
tures now in or upon the land. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, 
after line 11, to insert: : 

The Bureau of Mines is hereby authorized 
to acquire by transfer without exchange of 
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funds, for 8 years, beginning July 1, 1947, 
from the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, or the War Assets Administration, 
buildings, equipment, materials, and sup- 
plies of all kinds with an appraised value of 
not to exceed $3,000,000 from the surplus 
«tores of these agencies, for use in performing 
its functions by the Bureau of Mines or by 
any office of the Bureau in the United States 
and Alaska: Provided, That the authoriza- 
tion in this paragraph for transfer of surplus 
property to the Bureau of Mines shall not 
be construed to deny to veterans the priority 
accorded to them in obtaining surplus prop- 
erty under Public Law 375, approved May 3, 
1946. 


. The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, we 
have now completed the items on land 
management, the Geological Survey, and 
the Bureau of Mines, to which I alluded 
earlier in the day. I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp the tables which ap- 
pear at pages 1221, 1222, and 1223 of 
the hearings on the Interior Department 
appropriation bill, which show what the 
Bureau of Mines has already done in the 
utilization of this fund in the develop- 
ment of quantities of very important 
materials, 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


developed by Bureau of Mines projects, fiscal years 1940 to 1946, inclusive 


Grade 


21.5 percent A l:03. 
14.0 percent AN0. 
10.0 percent Sb. 


400 (ons. 
14,000 tons. 


No. 4 flber. 
45 percent Ba. 


37.5 percent MgO. 
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0. 23 percent Mos 
0.54 percent Mos:z. 
0.60 percent Ni 


23.6 percent S. 


n percent Sn 
0.24 percent W 
0.3 percent Sn. 
i poang 8n pe 
0.69 percent WO3.. 
.3 percent VO. 


2. 
0.9 percent V205...-....---------.- a SR — 


$ Exclusive of large submarginal deposit in South Dakota. 
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‘ Cubic yards, 


ximately 1,000,000 tons containing usable quantities of mica, beryl, lithium, and tantalum. 


Contained metal or useful mincral 


Remarks 


}Possible source of alumina. 


Several hundred pounds 


Lode deposits. 
Low-grade lodes 
Placer deposits. 


Tabular summary of tonnages developed by Bureau of Mines projects, fiscal year 1947 (through Feb. 1, 1947, only) 
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A priority list of proposed projects is con- 
stantly being revised in the light of the 
shifting emphasis on the numerous com- 
modities under investigation and in view of 
additional information continually being 
made available by the ary examina- 


tions. The projects to be conducted during 
the fiscal year 1948 will be selected from the 
highest priority list as most recently revised 
at the time of allotment of funds. The 
present list of highest priority can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


2 
1 80, 000 
1 60, 000 
2 50, 000 
4 260, 000 
1 50, 000 
2 5 225, 000 
Lead-zine. 16 565, 000 
3 195, 000 
3 75, 000 
1 150, 000 
6 190, 000 
1 75, 000 
1 20. 000 
2 140, 000 


The information made available through 
this appropriation is primarily intended, 
under the terms of the Stock Piling Act, for 
the use of the Secretaries of War, Navy, and 
Interior, and fhe Army-Navy Munitions 
Board in making stock-pile policy and in 
planning for future emergencies. It is also 
of value to the mining industry in general 
and to the owners of the deposits investi- 
gated. These latter benefits, however, are 
incidental to the primary purpose of the 
appropriation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “National Park Service,” on 
page 67, line 13, after the word Wash- 
ington”, to strike out “$3,350,000” and 
insert “$3,637,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, 
line 3, after the word “agencies”, to strike 
out “$197,000” and insert “$260,400.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, 
line 19, after the word “areas”, to strike 
out “$30,000” and insert “$43,400.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, 
line 16, after the word “Columbia”, to 
strike out “$2,650,000” and insert “$2,- 
150,000”; in line 17, after the word 
“which”, to strike out “$1,750,000” and 
insert “$1,415,000”; and in line 22, before 
the words “for the“, to strike out 8900, 
000” and insert “$735,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Fish and Wildlife Service—Sal- 
aries and expenses,” on page 74, line 17, 
after the word “resources”, to strike out 
the comma and “including not to exceed 
$20,000 to investigate and eradicate the 
predatory sea lampreys of the Great 

+ Lakes as authorized by joint resolution 
of August 8, 1946, Public Law 672”; and 
in line 22, after the word “stations”, to 
strike out “$275,000” and insert “$790,- 
040.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I no- 
tice that on page 74, line 22, the amount 
authorized by the House has been in- 
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creased from $725,000 to $790,040. May 
Iask the Senator from Nebraska whether 
or not that increase was made in order 
that various stations recently closed by 
the Department may be reopened? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. Fur- 
thermore, I should like to point out that 
on page 36 of the report there will be 
found the following language: 

Within the total appropriation recom- 
mended, the committee expect the various 
stations financed under this appropriation 
to be kept in operation. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Did the committee 
give any study to the proposition of put- 
ting that language in the bill itself, 
rather than only in the report? 

Mr. WHERRY. It is a lump-sum ap- 
propriation out of which a number of 
projects were financed. If we started 
figuring in each particular one, there 
would be difficulty, so we took it the 
other way and made it a lump sum and 
stated what we expect to do on construc- 
tion projects. The legislative commit- 
tees are to report monthly on the ex- 
penditure of the appropriations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator has no 
doubt that it can be carried out in proper 
order? ` 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, 
line 23, after the word “of”, to insert 
“not to exceed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, 
line 10, after the word “services”, to 
strike out “$200,000” and insert “$280,- 
700.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, 
line 16, after the word “market”, to in- 
sert “prices of fishery products”; and in 
the same line, after the amendment just 
above stated, to strike out “$100,000” and 
insert “$125,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire with respect to 
page 75 of the bill, under the title “Alaska 
Fisheries”, for which there is an item of 
$850,000. Is that the same as the House 


item? Was any increase made by the 


Senate? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the same 
amount the House appropriated. The 
estimate is $872,000. The amount they 
had this year was $855,007, and the 
amount which the Senate committee ap- 
proved is the same amount that the 
House had in its bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. How much is that 
under the so-called budget estimate? 

Mr, WHERRY. The budget estimate 
is $872,000. The amount for the fiscal 
year 1947 was $855,007, and the amount 
the House allowed, and in which we con- 
curred, was $850,000. It is practically the 
same. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In regard to the 
next item, beginning in line 24 of the 
same page, the item in regard to Alaska 
fur-seal investigations, I presume the 
facts are similar. 

Mr. WHERRY. For that item the 
exact amount of the estimate is appro- 
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priated. This year $69,300 will be avail- 
able. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, 
line 17, after the word “Alaska”, to strike 
out “$241,000” and insert “$280,700.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, 
line 7, after “(16 U. S. C. 667)”, to strike 
out “$750,000” and insert “$900,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, 
line 1, after the word “amended”, to 
strike out “$100,000” and insert 
“$245,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, 
line 3, after the word “expenses”, to strike 
out “$6,110,320” and insert “$6,615,760.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Federal aid in wildlife restora- 
tion,” on page 79, line 22, after the word 
“Service”, to strike out “$5,960,320” and 
insert 86,615,760“; on page 80, line 1, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$1,028,100” and insert “$1,098,200”; in 
line 5, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“one hundred”, and insert “not to exceed 
fifty”; and on page 81, line 6, after the 
word “appropriation” and the period, to 
insert “The War and Navy Departments, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
and the War Assets Administration are 
authorized to transfer to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service aircraft for replace- 
ment purposes only (but not necessarily 
of the same size or type or at the same 
locations), and such other equipment, 
materials and supplies, surplus to the 
needs of such agencies, as may be re- 
quired by said Service, such transfers to 
be without charge therefor; and in addi- 
tion the Navy Department, the Coast 
Guard, and the Maritime Commission 
are authorized to transfer without charge 
therefor vessels for replacement pur- 
poses only (but not necessarily of the 
same size or type or at the same loca- 
tions), marine engines, parts and acces- 
sories surplus to the needs of such agen- 
cies.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Government in the Terri- 
tories—Government of the Virgin Is- 
lands,” on page 86, line 11, after the 
word “of”, to insert “not to exceed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “General provisions,” on page 
87, line 18, after the word “Survey”, to 
strike out “$2,000” and insert “$3,000”; 
in line 19, after the word Mines“, to 
strike out “$2,000” and insert “$3,000”; 
and in line 20, after the word “Service”, 
to strike out “$1,750” and insert “$3,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, 
after line 20, to strike out: - 

Sec. 8. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used, transferred, 
or allocated for the expenses of any regional, 
field, or other office or committee for which 
approval has not been given by the Congress 
prior to the establishment of such activity. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 90, to insert: 

Sec. 8. Appropriations herein made shall 
be available for payment of dues, when au- 
thorized by the Secretary, for library mem- 
bership in societies or associations which 
issue publications to members only or at a 
price to members lower than to subscribers 
who are not members. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, 
after line 5, to insert: 

Sec. 9. Appropriations in this act shall be 
available for health service programs as au- 
thorized by the act of August 8, 1946 (Public 
Law 658). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, 
after line 8, to insert: 

Sec. 10. Not to exceed a total of $1,000,000 
of the appropriations contained in this act 
shall be available for expenditure. for the 
compensation of employees engaged in per- 
sonnel work, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the committee amendments. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
ments 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
again I wish to state to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry], that 
I have not made any objections to the 
amendments as they have been reached 
and acted upon because I appreciate how 
much work the committee has done in 
regard to the so-called western reclama- 
tion and power projects. The Senator 
told me the other day that he was sure 
I would be satisfied with these items. In 
view of all the circumstances, I wish to 
say that I think the committee has done 
some good insofar as the western recla- 
mation projects are concerned. How- 
ever, I am not satisfied with what has 
been done in connection with the bill, 
because in my opinion the estimates of 
the Bureau of the Budget represented a 
sufficient trimming and as much of a re- 
duction as would be consistent with the 
minimum of progress on these projects. 
As a matter of fact, in some cases it 
seems to me that some additions should 
have been made to the budget estimates. 

I wish to say to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee that when 
the bill goes to conference, I hope the 
conferees on the part of the Senate will 
make every attempt to insist upon the 
Senate amendments and the amounts 
they provide for, and will not give in to 
the false economy and drastic cuts which 
were made by the House of Representa- 
tives, and will not agree to compromises 
as between the position of the Senate 
and the position of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. If such proposed compro- 
mises are rejected and the Senate con- 
ferees insist on the Senate amendments, 
progress can be made with some of those 
projects. If, on the other hand, the Sen- 
ate conferees recede from the position 
taken by the Senate in regard to some 
of these items, and agree to lesser 
amounts of appropriation than those the 
Senate has now provided, I am sure the 
result will be not only false economy but 
a severe blow at the West. 

XCITI——444 
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Mr. President, let me say that I appre- 
ciate very much the treatment the Sen- 
ate committee has given these matters. 
It is my understanding that the com- 
mittee has heard probably more wit- 
nesses than any other committee has 
heard in the course of a hearing. 

I conclude my remarks by saying that 
when the bill goes to conference, I hope 
the conferees on the part of the Senate 
will not agree to any reductions in the 
amounts provided by the Senate amend- 
ments. If the Senate amendments are 
insisted upon, it will be possible to show 
some definite progress on these projects 
by next year. 0 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in re- 
ply to the remarks of the Senator from 
Washington, let me say that the mem- 
bers of the committee heard more than 
100 witnesses in addition to witnesses 
from the various Government depart- 
ments and agencies. I assure the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington that 
we took up each project and considered 
it seriously and had the wholehearted 
cooperation of the governmental agen- 
cies and departments. I believe that the 
Senator from Washington will be satis- 
fied with the fight which we shall make 
in the conference, relative to the 
amounts provided by the Senate amend- 
ments, because they are based upon 
merit, not upon some figure taken out of 
the sky. I wish the Senator to know 
that the subcommittee is wholeheartedly 
in support of the program, and the full 
committee is likewise wholeheartedly in 
support of it, and we expect that the 
conferees on the part of the Senate will 
insist upon the Senate amendments. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to join in the comments 
which have just been made by the Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry} and by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], Although I am not from the West 
I have had occasion to make a study of 
reclamation projects in the West and 
other projects, especially in connection 
with the consideration of the Missouri 
River Authority bill and as former chair- 
man of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. I heartily endorse what 
both Senators have said. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think it would be 
not only unsound but almost disastrous 
for the Congress to reduce the appropria- 
tions below the amounts carried in the 
Senate amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there are no further amendments. to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 3123) was passed. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon with 
the House, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate, 
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The motion was agreed to, and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Wuerry, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Batt, Mr. 
Corpvon, Mr. Haypen, Mr. THOMAS of 
Oklahoma, and Mr. O’MaHoney con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I should 
like to call attention to the fact that the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming has 
referred to the statement made by the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Vax- 
DENBERG] and the former President of the 
United States, Herbert Hoover. Follow- 
ing the remarks of the Senator from 
Wyoming, I wish to call attention to a 
press release relative to that matter and 
also to four leading statements contained 
in a newspaper article on the same sub- 
ject, which show why Mr. Hoover made 
his over-all statement to the public gen- 
erally. The release to which I refer has 
been issued by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. I agree with 
it in toto; and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RecorD, inasmuch as it relates to the 
Hoover report. è ' 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Discussing reports, he (Mr. Hoover) as- 
serted: “It must be recognized that we cannot 
safely, through gifts and loans, export more 
goods than our surplus.” He added: 

“The immediate result of exporting more 
than a surplus in our free economy is to raise 
prices. From that we get a dangerous spiral 
of increased costs of living and wages. 

“I would not contend that the whole rise 
in living costs, with its inflation spiral, has 
been due to our large exports. But it cannot 
be denied that with fewer exports that in- 
crease would not have been so great.” 

EXPORTS ESTIMATED 

“The conclusion seems to me irrefutable 
that as a result of our rate of giving and 
lending we are overexporting and cannot con- 
tinue at such a rate with our present produc- 
tion and consumption without further evil 
consequences to our stability.” 

The letter estimated United States exports 
at $13,500,000,000 for the 1945-46 fiscal year 
and $15,500,000,000 for 1946-47, Imports were 
placed at $7,200,000,000 and $7,700,000,000, re- 
spectively, for the two periods. Thus, Hoover 
said, there was an excess of almost $14,000,- 
000,000 in exports for the 2 years, which was 
met through gifts and loans. 

He analyzed American commitments for 
the next 12 months and concluded the United 
States would have to export in that period 
at about the same rate as in the last 2 years, 
or between $14,000,000,000 and $16,000,000,000 
annually, to pay for probable imports and 
meet promises for gifts and loans. 

“Any study of our international balance 
sheet,” he remarked, “taking into account, on, 
one hand, our commitments in loans, foreign 
deposits, and investments in the United 
States, etc., and on the other hand probable 
returns from previous loans and lend-lease, 
including our citizens’ greatly impaired for- 
eign investments, will likely discover that the 
United States is today a debtor rather than 
@ creditor nation.” 

THE LIMITS oF AMERICAN Am TO FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 
New York, N. Y., June 15, 1947. 

The Honorable STYLES BRIDGES, 

Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Y DEAR Senator: I have your letter ask- 
ing me to give you and your associates my 
views upon the following points: 
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1. What are the limits of relief and loans 
that we can reasonably give to foreign nations 
annually without seriously impairing our 
resources in a free economy? 

2. Are there methods by which we could 
increase our gifts and loans above those now 
available from our present production? 

3. What policies should be adopted to make 
our resources more effective in world reha- 
bilitation? 

THE PROBLEM 

As a background to this appraisal I wish 
at the outset to state: 

Upward of a billion people in the war-torn 
areas of western Europe and Asia are asking 
for help. In these nations some have not 
recovered one-third of their prewar industrial 
production; most of them have not recovered 
over 75 percent of their prewar food pro- 
duction. 

There is greater danger of political and 
economic chaos in the world today than at 
any time since the warended. There is more 
hunger and want today than there was dur- 
ing the war. 

In the face of this threatening situation 
the American people must continue to do 
the utmost to prevent starvation in the world, 
We must do our utmost to aid nations in the 
recovery of their own productivity, That 
underlies peace and progress on earth. 

But the greatest danger to all civilization 
is for us to impair our economy by drains 
which cripple our own productivity. Unless 
this one remaining Gibraltar of economic 
strength is maintained, chaos will be in- 
evitable over the whole world. 

To discover the common sense course re- 
quires clear objectives and organization on 
our part. The burden is beyond our re- 
sources unless there is immediate unity and 
cooperation among other nations to lessen 
our unnecessary burdens and thus enable the 
application of our resources to the most 
effective use. 

THE ECONOMICS OF THE PROBLEM 


Too often gifts and loans to foreign peo- 
ples are visualized as just money transac- 
tions. The only way money of important 
volume can be transferred from one nation 
to another is by goods (including gold) and 
services. Therefore, when we make a gift, 
credit, or loan, it is not money that we trans- 
fer; it is goods and services. There is thus 
a direct relationship of exports to the volume 
of loans and gifts. 

While exports to pay for our imports cause 
us no difficulty, it must be recognized that 
we cannot safely, through gifts and loans, 
export more goods than our surplus. And 
the surplus applies to specific commodities, 
for we do not produce a surplus in all kinds 
of goods. If we ship more than our surplus 
we are taking it from the standard of living 
of the American people. Further, the im- 
mediate result of exporting more than a sur- 
plus in our free economy is to raise prices. 
From that we get a dangerous spiral of in- 
creased costs of living and wages. 

OUR PRESENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


To appraise our present national situa- 
tion, it is necessary to examine our experi- 
ence in the 2 years since the war. In 80 
doing, many debit and credit items must 
be estimated. We must estimate the ex- 
ports, including army supplies to foreign 
civilians, and we must estimate imports of 
the last months of the present fiscal year. 
Until full data is available many months 
hence, the sums given must be considered 
as illustrative of the situation. 


Our exports of goods and services in dol- 
lars were about as follows: 
1945-46 1946-47 
Exports ESNE $13, 500, 000,000 | $15, 500, 000, 000 
Bor -5 ud 7, 200, 000, 000 7, 700, 000, 000 
Excess of ex 
over imports 6, 300, 000, 000 7, 800, 000, 000 
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We have provided for the excess of exports 
over imports by loans or gifts. 

An examination of the sources and 
amounts of these loans and gifts for the 
combined 2 years since the war shows about 
as follows: 

We have provided about $4,500,000,000 in 
gifts from our Government through relief; 
we have provided about $1,500,000,000 in 
gifts by our citizens for relief and by way of 
remittances to relatives abroad. 

We have provided about $5,500,000,000 in 
credits by Government agencies including 
the Export-Import Bank loans, subscription 
to the World Bank and the Stabilization 
Fund. Loans by these institutions are, in 
the final analysis, largely drafts on Ameri- 
can dollars and are dependent upon us for 
resources to maintain their operations. We 
have provided about $1,500,000,000 in private 
credits and loans. 

Thus we have provided in the last 2 years 
about $6,000,000,000 in relief and gifts to- 
gether with about $7,000,000,000 in loans or 
credits, or a total of $13,000,000,000. The dif- 
ferences between these amounts and the 
trade deficits given above are no doubt ac- 
counted for by drawing upon previous for- 
eign dollar balances in the United States. 


OUR COMMITMENTS FOR THE NEXT 12 MONTHS 


The estimated unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations and various credit commit- 
ments to foreign nations on July 1, 1947, 
are not included in the above. They already 
amount to over $5,000,000,000. We should 
add further probable loans and expected 
private gifts of $1,000,000,000. And we must 
add unknown further calls from the World 
Bank and Stabilization Funds. 

There is also a further liability of the 
United States in the shape of the foreign 
deposits in American banks, including ear- 
marked gold and foreign ownership of Amer- 
ican securities. These aggregate at least 
$14,000,000,000. We must at all times be 
prepared to meet their withdrawal. Some 
withdrawals are likely to be used to pay for 
exports during next year, thus increasing the 
total volume of exports required from us. 
And to all these commitments and liabili- 
ties we must add the exports necessary to 
pay for our imports amounting to probably 
$7,500,000,000. 

Any study of our international balance 
sheet, taking into account, on one hand, our 
commitments in loans, foreign deposits, and 
investments in the United States, and so 
forth, and on the other hand probable re- 
turns from previous loans and lend-lease, in- 
cluding our citizens’ greatly impaired for- 
eign investments, will likely discover that 
the United States is today a debtor rather 
than a creditor Nation. 

There is another angle of our national sit- 
uation that we cannot ignore. These gifts 
and loans to foreign nations are spent in 
current purchase of goods. These gifts are 
an immediate burden on the taxpayer, The 
goods furnished under loans also must be 
paid for immediately while the repayment is 
deferred for years, This has a bearing upon 
our tax burdens. Including local govern- 
ment expenditures, they now amount to 
about 35 percent of our national income. 
No free nation can continue at that rate for 
long without impairing its productivity, 

To pay for our imports and to satisfy the 
probable gift and loan commitments already 
made for the next fiscal year, and assuming 
present prices, we would need export at about 
the same ratio as during the past 2 years 
$14,000,000,000 to $16,000,000,000 annually of 
goods and services. 

A TEST OF THE LIMITS OF LOANS AND RELIEF 

The most definite test of the extent of our 
ability to aid foreign nations is whether we 
have been overexporting our resources dur- 
ing the past 2 years, and thus unduly strain- 
ing our economy. For example, we have ex- 
ported gigantie amounts of agricultural prod- 
ucts. During the past 12 months the index 
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of our cost of living has advancedmore than 
20 percent. Increases in the cost of agri- 
cultural products were responsible for about 
70 percent of this increase. This has con- 
tributed greatly to set in motion the infla- 
tion spiral of increasing wages with more in- 
creases in prices. A good deal of economic 
disorder and waste was created by inter- 
ruptions in production in making these ad- 
justments. 

Other examples could be cited. Some of 
our exports have been taken from our own 
possible railway, factory, and housing recon- 
struction. Some part of the rise in prices 
of these materials is due to exports. So 
much have prices risen in the construction 
industries with the accompanying wage 
spiral and costs that we now have consider- 
able unemployment in these trades while at 
the same time the country is crying for 
homes and buildings, 

I would not contend that the whole rise 
in living costs, with its inflation spiral has 
been due to our large exports. But it can- 
not be denied that with fewer exports that 
increase would not have been so great. 

The conclusion seems to me irrefutable 
that as the result of our rate of giving and 
lending we are over-exporting goods and can- 
not continue at such a rate with our present 
production and consumption thout fur- 
ther evil consequences to our stability. 

We cannot estimate how much the curtail- 
ment in exports, and hence in giving and 
lending to finance the trade deficit, might 
be for the next year until we are able to 
estimate our next year’s surplus in agricul- 
ture and other major commodities. 

While the world situation requires that we 
do our best, my own view is that, unless 
we can undertake to increase our productivi- 
ty or decrease our consumption of goods, 
we must seriously reduce the volume of ex- 
ports below the rate of the last 2 years with 
a corresponding reduction in the gifts and 
loans for which we supply goods. 

Varicus proposals have been made for ex- 
pansion of loans by fifty or more billion dol- 
lars. The impracticability of these ideas 
with our present rate of production must be 
obvious, 


STRAIN ON OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


There is a further question of the impair- 
ment of our natural resources involved in 
the export of such materials as iron, oil, 
metals, lumber, and some other items. As 
our resources in this sort of commodities 
are not renewable, their shipment abroad is 
a depletion of our resources and a charge 
against our future economy. While such ex- 
ports may be necessary to restore the world, 
we cannot ignore the consequences. 


POSSIBILITIES OF INCREASING OUR AIDS AND 
MAKING THEM MORE EFFECTIVE 


There are certain measures which have 
been suggested as enabling us to better bear 
the load or to increase our exports and to 
make more effective our aid to foreign coun- 
tries, 

Exporting gold 

1, It has been suggested that we can ex- 
port gold from our seeming large stocks and 
thus enable other nations to buy elsewhere 
than in the United States. With our present 
requirements for currency and bank reserves, 
and to cover the very large foreign demand 
deposits in our banks, it is necessary that we 
hold a large stock in reserve. The amount 
of gold that we have free of such necessities 
is not material in this situation, 

Increasing imports by stock piling 

2. One proposal is that we at once import 
more goods and thus diminish the amount 
of gifts and loans necessary to furnish. 
This is a very minor help in the immediate 
world situation. It would be no help to the 
world to import materials into the United 
States which are needed elsewhere. Nor 
would it help to import goods which we our- 
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lwes: produce economically. That would 
piste unemployment in the United States 
and weaken our productivity. 

There is. however, a method of increasing 
our imports which should have serious con- 
sideration. We could import and stock pile 
for national defense many commodities, both 
those we do not produce and those in which 
our natural resources are being depleted. 
We do not have enough of such resources to 
assure our national defense. Commodities 
of this kind are tin, manganese, iron ore, 
mercury, copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, chro- 
mite, nickel, and rubber. There are few im- 
mediate surpluses of these commodities 
abroad, but such surpluses will be available 
within a reasonable time. It happens that 
few of such commodities are produced by 
our direct debtors, but our purchase of them 
would, through multilateral trade, strengthen 
the whole international financial structure 
and we would be receiving commodities in- 
stead of obligations. 


Reestabdlishment of wartime control measures 


3. Another proposal is that we reestablish 
wartime control measures to increase our 
productivity or reduce our consumption and 

thus increase our ability to export more 
goods. The warranty of this idea 
arises out of the fact that we exported in 
goods and services over $15,000,000,009 in 
some war years in addition to many billions 
in supplies to our armies. But we must re- 
member that war-purpose production was 
greatly expanded and consumption restricted 
through war-inspired patriotic impulses. 

The restoration of these controls would 
require again the abolition of the production 
of important commodities; the restoration of 
longer work hours in labor; the return of 
women to industry and agriculture, rationing 
of most commodities, and total Government 
control of all economic activities. That is a 
form of totalitarian economy which the Amer- 
ican people are not likely to accept in peace 
for it would do violence to our whole concept 
of freedom. Moreover, without emotional 
background of fighting for national defense, 
such measures would more likely decrease 
than increase our productivity. 


A method of increasing food exports 

4. Should the next world harvest indicate 
dangerous shortages, it is possible to increase 
our food exports for limited periods by vol- 
untarily reducing our own food consumption 
and altering certain food manufacturing 
practices. We have here a great spiritual 
impulse to save starving people. And we may 
be called upon to do it again unless there is a 
world increase in food production. 


Cooperation of other nations vital to 
salvation 


5. A most productive field of action by 
which the limited American economic re- 
sources can be made more effective for world 
reconstruction lies in cooperation of foreign 
nations in the political field. 

The obstruction of the Soviet Government 
to peace has, during the past 2 years, imposed 
billions in expenditures upon us through sup- 
port of occupation armies and relief to starva- 
tion which would not otherwise have been 
required. However, we can apparently expect 
little cooperation from that quarter. 

But if there were full mutual cooperation 
from the other nations, it would lessen our 
burdens and divert much of our dead loss 
expenditures to more constructive channels 
abroad. 

For instance, cooperation in the three 
western zones in Germany and in Japan to 
abolish the inhibitions on their productivity 
due to wrong concepts of reparations, and 
levels of industry, would increase their pro- 
ductivity and exports, and thus would greatly 
reduce the drains upon us for food and other 
supplies. Restoration of their productivity 
would aid all other nations. Cooperative 
action to speed peace, such as I recently out- 
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lined in a letter to Congressman Taser would 
greatly reduce demands upon us. 

Such cooperation would allow our re- 
sources to flow into channels more beneficial 
to all the world. 

POLICIES TO BE ADOPTED 

In my view we need to develop or expand 
the following policies, some of which are 
already partially in action. 

1. We must have in our own foreign 
economic relations single, coordinated action 
in all direct and indirect agencies of Gov- 
ernment—the relief funds, the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the World Bank, the Stabiliza- 
tion Fund, the Federal Reserve System, and 
all those agencies which administer our 
exports. We must consolidate our front if 
We are to succeed in our policies. 

2. We must prevent excessive exports and 
by so doing reduce excessive prices. In the 
matter of food we should begin about August 
1 with the new harvest. 

3. If necessary to prevent starvation we 
should increase our available export surplus 
volume by voluntary reduction of consump- 
tion by the public and alteration of some 
trade practices. 

4. We should periodically estimate the 
goods and services which we can safely ex- 

and limit purchases of our com- 
modities by limiting gifts and loans. 

5. We should prepare to stock-pile for 
national defense certain commodities from 
abroad when they are available in surplus. 

6. We should bluntly insist that in return 
for our sacrifices, which are inherent in all 
loans and gifts, that all nations recipient 
of our economic aid cooperate with us in 
measures to reduce the burdens upon us, to 
promote productivity and bring peace for the 
world at large. 

7. We should insist upon certain princi- 
ples in operation of gifts and loans, whether 


principles involve important questions of se- 
curity, inspection of use, and application to 
the utmost in increase of productivity. 

8. We should concentrate our limited re- 
sources in the areas in which western 
civilization can be preserved. 

This problem can be solved if there is 
prompt unity and mutual aid between other 
nations, resolution on their part to build 
back their productivity, and if we act, on our 
side, with sense and devotion in this great 
crisis of mankind. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a statement 
which I propose to make before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Naval Appropria- 
tions. Let me say that we have just 
passed the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill. The Senate committee very 
carefully examined the individual items 
relating to that bill. I say again that 
although I do not entirely agree as to 
the amounts contained in the Senate 
amendments, at least the committee 
studied those items and did something 
about them. 

Now we find that in considering the 
Navy Department appropriation bill the 
House has acted in somewhat the same 
way it acted on the Interior Department 
appropriation bill. For instance, the 
House has reduced by approximately 5 
percent the over-all figures in the Navy 
Department appropriation bill. The 
House Subcommitee on Naval Appropri- 
ations has decreased by approximately 
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17.5 percent the items for ship mainte- 
nance for the Navy. Such action repre- 
sents the worst kind of false economy, 
because when ship repairs are postponed, 
the eventual result is that the costs are 
increased. Let us bear in mind that the 
items which the House decreased are 
budget estimates which the Navy itself 
has worked out in accordance with the 
congressional direction that the fleet be 
maintained at its authorized strength. 
The budget estimates represent appro- 
priations in the very minimum amounts 
consistent with maintaining the ships in 
@ proper manner. 

Let me say that I hope the Senate com- 
mittee handling the naval appropriation 
bill will give it consideration similar to 
that which has been given the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, in respect, 
to some of the drastic cuts which have 
been made by the House of Representa- 
tives without regard to the necessity for 
maintenance and without regard to the 
general welfare. 

So, Mr. President, I submit the state- 
ment to which I have referred, and ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


BY SENATOR Warren G. MAGNUSON 


that deep concern which impells me to ap- 
pear here today to discuss with you the 
House action in regard to the appropria- 


MAINTENANCE, BUREAU OF SHIPS 


The request for funds for maintenance, 
Bureau of Ships approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget for fiscal 1948 was $431,150,000. 
In the computations of the Navy Depart- 
ment and the budget this request was made 
up of two major items, a $50,000,000 transfer 
from the naval stock fund and a $381,150,000 
appropriation by Congress. 

Subsequent to the date on which the Navy 
Department budget was transmitted to the 
House, the President addressed a communi- 
cation to the Speaker of the House revising a 
number of items in the budget. Included in 
these revisions was a decrease for mainte- 
nance, Bureau of Ships, in the amount of 
$6,400,000. This reduction is explained in 
House Document 85. Taking this decrease 
into account the revised budget of the Bu- 
reau of Ships for 1948 is $424,750,000. Con- 
tained in this latter figure is an item of $8,- 
500,000, which was included in the budget 
but is not for the direct use and benefit of 
the Bureau of Ships. Deducting this amount 
gives a net request for funds for use by the 
Bureau of Ships of $416,250,000. This re- 
quest, $416,250,000, was to come from two 
sources, a $50,000,000 transfer from the naval 
stock fund and a congressional appropria- 
tion of $366,250,000. It is important to re- 
member that the $374,750,000 listed by the 
House committee on page 8 of its report as 
the budget estimate for 1948 includes the 
$8,500,000 item I have just mentioned and 
that it represents only the amount to be ap- 
propriated by Por an explanation 
of the $8,500,000 included in the $374,750,000 
appropriations request of the Bureau of 
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Ships, I refer the committee to page 983 of 
the House hearings, 

Now the House committee, starting from 
the $374,750,000 figure, recommended an ap- 
propriation of $300,000,000 for 1948. This 
represents a 20 percent reduction. On page 
8 of the House report the committee states: 

“The committee has reduced the request 
for Maintenance, Bureau of Ships, from 
$374,'750,000 to $300,000,000 and in addition 
has authorized the transfer, as proposed by 
the Budget, of not to exceed $50,000,000 from 
the naval stock fund so that there will 
actually be new funds in the amount of 
$350,000,000 available for the program of this 
Bureau in the fiscal year 1948. In addition 
to this, the Bureau will have for expenditure 
in 1948 $14,800,000 from 1947 appropria- 
tions; °F). e 

“This makes a total of $364,800,000 availa- 
ble for 1948.” 

From this language and from the language 
used on page 9, one gathers the definite im- 
pression that the House intended to cut 
funds for the Bureau of Ships by approxi- 
mately $10,000,000, the difference between 
$374,750,000, the committee’s starting figure, 
and the $364,000,000, the amount the com- 
mittee says will be available. This would 
represent a cut of about 3 percent. 

As I indicated earlier, however, the actual 
reduction by the House represents a 20 
percent cut. The Bureau reauested $374,- 
750,000 of new funds. The House allowed 
$300,000,000. To judge the true effect of the 
House reduction it is necessary to examine 
in more detail the composition of the Main- 
tenance, Bureau of Ships, budget and relate 
that to the House action. 

Contained in the Bureau’s request is a 
$40,000,000 item listed on page 918 of the 
House hearings as project No. 5, investiga- 
tions and tests. The House committee states 
On page 6 of its report, “While the committee 
has reduced the items for Maintenance, 
Bureau of Ships, Ordnance and Ordnance 
Stores, Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, and Medical Department, such re- 
ductions are not to be applied to research 
allocations.” 

Here in specific language the House pro- 
hibits the Bureau of Ships from applying 
any of the percentage reduction in the over- 
all maintenance budget to the $40,000,000 
item. Taking this into account, it means 
that the remaining five projects listed on 
page 918 as composing the Bureau's request 
must absorb the full reduction amounting to 
17% percent. (Seventeen and one-half per- 
cent obtained by deducting $40,000,000 from 
the $416,250,000, which is the amount in- 
cluded in the Budget for the direct use of the 
Bureau of Ships. This subtraction produces 
the figure $376,250,000. This is divided into 
$66,250,000, which represents the difference 
between the $300,000,000 granted by the 
House and the $374,750,000 of new funds re- 
quested, minus the $8,500,000.) 

It is important to remember that no ap- 
preciable amount of money can be saved 
from the 1948 appropriation by a reduction 
in the active fleet. At the present time our 
active and inactive fleet consists of approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 tons, roughly 4,000,000 in 
the active fleet and 5,000,000 in the inactive. 
If we deactivate any of the tonnage now in- 
cluded in the active fieet, the money saved 
must immediately be expended in preserva- 
tion measure to place them in the reserve 
fleet. The cost of decommissioning and pres- 
ervation of these ships will approximate she 
cost of maintaining them in active status. 
Unless the Congress wishes simply to let our 
fleet, both active and inactive, deteriorate, 
there is no way we can escape these costs. 
The amounts cleared by the Bureau of the 
Budget for projects No. 1 and No. 2 were 
barely sufficient to provide a minimum stand- 
ard of maintenance. Unless the Senate re- 
stores all or a very substantial part of the 
funds requested, the material condition and 
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fleet support will be very definitely jeop- 
ardized. 

In my judgment, the House action repre- 
sents a penny-wise, pound-foolish policy. 
The Bureau of Ships has responsibility for 
maintaining either in active or inactive status 
9,000,000 tons of fighting ships, in number 
about 6,000 of all types. The taxpayers of 
this Nation have invested close to $20,000,- 
000,000 in these ships. Unless they are main- 
tained, that investment is jeopardized and 
those 6,000 ships upon which we must rely in 
large measure for national defense will serve 
merely to lull the Nation into a false sense 
of security. As compared to this $20,000,- 
000,000 investment, the funds the Bureau of 
Ships has requested for maintenance repre- 
sent less than 5 percent. Failure on the part 
of Congress to appropriate this minimum 
amount is certainly wide deviation from 
sound business practice. What industrial 
concern would invest $20,000,000,000 in ma- 
chinery and equipment and then refuse to 
maintain its plant in operating condition? 

Today there is great unrest in the world. 
None of us can foresee what the future will 
bring, but I submit to the committee that 
prudence dictates that the Congress not dis- 
sipate the tremendous fighting strength 
which we built up during the war by failure 
at this juncture to provide sufficient funds 
properly to safeguard that investment. In 
my judgment, this committee should add at 
least $64,000,000 to the figure granted by the 
House for Maintenance, Bureau of Ships, 
bringing the total appropriation of new funds 
to $364,000,000. This, plus the $50,000,000 
transfer from the naval stock fund, would, 
in my judgment, give the Bureau an oppor- 
tunity to protect the $20,000,000,000 this Na- 
tion has invested in fighting ships and auxili- 
ary craft. 


SALARIES, BUREAU OF SHIPS 


I wish to discuss briefly House action in 
regard to salaries for the Bureau of Ships. 
On pages 1004 and 1005 of the House hear- 
ings there appears the justification summary 
for this item. That summary contains some 
very interesting facts. 

It shows that on July 31, 1945, the Bureau 
had 6,468 employees, consisting of 1,513 of- 
ficers, 1,017 enlisted personnel, and 3,938 
civilians. By December 31, 1946, this staff 
of 6,468 persons had been reduced to 37.7 
percent of its former size. On December 
31, 1946, the Bureau had 2,439 employees, 
consisting of 300 officers, 28 enlisted person- 
nel, and 2,111 civilians. This represents an 
over-all reduction of 62.3 percent and a re- 
duction in civilian personnel of 46 percent, 
These figures demonstrate conclusively that 
the Bureau of Ships on its own initiative 
has accomplished an outstanding job of re- 
ducing personnel. 

Now with these figures in mind, let me 
call your attention to the action taken by 
the House in regard to the Bureau's request 
for salary funds. The Bureau estimated its 
obligations for 1948 at $7,267,500. The House 
reduced this figure, as shown on page 22 of 
the House report, to $5,450,000—a reduction 
of $1,817,500, or a cut of a little over 23 per- 
cent. Inasmuch as the Bureau had already 
cut its over-all personnel by 62.3 percent 


and its civilian personnel by 46 percent, it. 


cannot without seriously impairing its ef- 
ficiency absorb an additional 23 percent re- 
duction. To require the Bureau to do so is 
to penalize it for having done an effective 
job on its own initiative. 

Let me explain a bit more fully why I be- 
lieve this additional 23 percent cut would be 
disastrous. In 1941 the total number of ves- 
sels under the control of the Navy was 1,356, 
having a total tonnage of 2,240,300. On May 
1, 1947, there remained under the control of 
the Navy almost 6,000 ships of all types with 
a tonnage of nearly 9,000,000, as I explained 
earlier, about 4,000,000 tons in the active fleet 
and about 5,000,000 tons in the reserve fleet. 
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In October 1941 the Bureau had in its em- 
ploy 2,150 civilians. On May 1, 1947, the Bu- 
reau was employing 2,142 civilians. These 
figures must impress the committee. with the 
fact that the responsibilities of the Bureau 
of Ships, as indicated by tonnage under its 
jurisdiction, have quadrupled since 1941. In 
spite of these responsibilities four times as 
heavy, the Bureau, even if the committee re- 
stores its salary request in full, will be able 
to employ approximately the same number 
of civilians it had in 1941. 

Approximately 80 to 85 percent of the per- 
sonnel in the Bureau of Ships are either 
technical personnel or are assigned to tech- 
nical work. Less than 15 percent of the 
Bureau's total complement are civilians in 
a stenographic and clerical category. The 
most serious aspect of the severe cuts im- 
posed by the House lies in the loss of skilled 
technical personnel. If the Bureau is 
forced to discharge them from a group al- 
ready overloaded with work, it will mean 
that important work must be left undone 
and there will be insufficient personnel for 
the proper planning, coordination, and 
analysis of the Bureau's technical responsi- 
bilities in the field. 

It is certain that the restoration of the 
$1,800,000 cut by the House could well save 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000 in expenditures in 
the field through proper planning and co- 
ordination. Here again I think the policy 
adopted by the House is penny-wise and 
pound-foolish. I sincerely hope the com- 
mittee will make full restoration of the 23 
percent, $1,817,000 cut administered by the 
House. 

I do not wish to leave this subject with- 
out saying a few words about the effect the 
House action will have upon the navy yard 
located at Bremerton in my own State. The 
Bremerton Navy Yard is one of the finest in- 
stallations for repair and maintenance of 
ships the Navy possesses. For a well-bal- 
anced operation the Navy needs yards on both 
coasts, well dispersed to minimize the effect 
of a possible attack, and so located as to 
minimize the distance damaged ships must 
travel. 

Admiral Mills in his testimony before the 
House committee pointed out, on page 979, 
that there is a minimum personnel which 
must be maintained at a yard to insure ef- 
ficient operation. As in a manufacturing 
plant, if the number is too small, over- 
head increases unit crsts inordinately. He 
stated to the committee, “I would not hesi- 
tate to recommend the closing of certain 
yards if we got to a tetal employment that 
was less, we will say, than 50,000. If the 
number was less than 59,000. I would recom- 
mend the closing of one or more yards.” He 
made it clear that there is no immediate in- 
tention on the part of the Navy of closing 
yards in view of the fact that the present 
work load is staying at around 80,000 to 82,- 
000 employees. 

The employment ceiling for the Bremerton 
Navy Yard in the first quarter of fiscal 1948 
has been announced as 8,800. If the House 
reduction in the maintenance item is not 
restored, employment at Bremerton Navy 
Yard, on a proportionate basis, would be 
decreased by about 1,500. In the main the 
1,500 employees who would be released are 
highly-trained, skilled individuals. Once 
they leave the shipyard and obtain other em- 
ployment it is almost impossible to reas- 
semble them. A modern fighting ship is an 
extremely complicated mechanism. You 
cannot train shipyard workers overnight. 
The Congress must take these and related 
facts into account in considering the appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Ships, if we are 
to avoid dissipation of those trained workers 
who, in the event of another emergency, will 
constitute the indispensible nucleus around 
which an expanded program must be built. 

I feel certain that your committee will 
weigh all the facts in this situation and that 
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in the process of so doing you will come to 

the conclusion that the Bureau of Ships, both 

as to maintenance and salaries, has been cut 

far too deeply by the House of Represent- 

atives. ; 

INVESTIGATION OF APPOINTMENTS OF 
CERTAIN POSTMASTERS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Chair lays before the Senate Senate 
Resolution 81. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 31) which had been 
reported from the Committee on Civil 
Service with amendments and subse- 
quently reported from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration with addi- 
tional amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 
5, after the word “investigation”, to strike 
out “as to why few if any Republicans 
have been appointed to the offices of 
first-, second-, and third-class postmas- 
ters for the last 14 years, how many Re- 
publicans have been removed,” and in- 
sert “as to political activities in the civil 
service in the appointment of postmas- 
ters of first-, second-, and third-class 
postmasters”; on page 3, line 8, after the 
word “exceed” to insert “$35,000”, and 
in the same line after “$35,000”, to strike 
out “in addition to the cost of steno- 
graphie services to report such hear- 
ings”; so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Senate Civil Service 
Committee, which has the jurisdiction over 
all civil-service matters in connection with 
the post office, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee, is authorized and directed to 
Make a complete investigation as to political 
activities in the civil.service in the appoint- 
ment of postmasters of first-, second-, and 
third-class postmasters, and whether any 
postmasters on threat of losing their posi- 
tions have been compelled to pay tribute 
financially or otherwise to anyone or to a 
group of politicians. Also whether there has 
been an attempt to compel men and women 
occupying the position of postmaster to vio- 
late the Hatch Act and to investigate any 
and all collateral matters which the testi- 
mony may develop. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production and impound- 
ing of books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister oaths, and to take such testimony 
as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphie services to report such hearings shall 
not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words, The expenses of the committee or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
which shall not exceed $35,000 shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 


Mr. LANGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; I yield for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hayden Moore 
Ball Hickenlooper Morse 

Hill Murray 
Bridges y O'Conor 
Brooks Holland O'Mahoney 
Buck Jenner Overton 

Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Reed 
Byrd Kem Revercomb 
Cain Kilgore Robertson, Wyo. 
Capper Knowland russell 
Chavez Langer Saltonstall 
Connally Lodge Sparkman 
Cooper Lucas Taft 
Cordon McCarran Taylor 
Donnell McCarthy Thye 
Downey McClellen Vandenberg 
Dworshak McFarland Watkins 
Eastland McGrath Wherry 
Ecton McKellar White 
Ellender McMahon Wiley 
Ferguson Magnuson Williams 
Flanders Malone Wilson 
George Martin Young 
Gurney Maybank 
Hatch 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Seventy-six Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a ma- 
jority of the Senate Civil Service Com- 
mittee voted to report the resolution in 
these words: 

Resolved, That the Senate Civil Service 
Committee, which bas the jurisdiction over 
all civil-service matters in connection with 
the post office, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee, is authorized and directed to 
make a complete investigation as to political 
activities in the civil service in the appoint- 
ment of postmaster of first-, second-, and 
third-class postmasters, and whether any 
postmasters on threat of losing their posi- 
tions have been compelled to pay tribute 
financially or otherwise to anyone or to a 
group of politicians. Also whether there has 
been an attempt to compel men and women 
occupying the position of postmaster to 
violate the Hatch Act and to investigate any 
and all collateral matters which the testi- 
money may develop. 


Then follows the usual provision about 
hearings, the employment of assistants, 
and so forth. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Presiding 
Officer announced, just before a quorum 
was called, that by unanimous consent 
it had been agreed that the Senate would 
take up the resolution which the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota is now discuss- 
ing. My inquiry is, does that in any way 
conflict with the unanimous consent 
agreement which is printed on the cal- 
endar today with respect to the so-called 
Bulwinkle bill, S. 110? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
depends upon what the Senator means 
by the word “conflict.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It was ordered by 
unanimous consent agreement entered 
into last week that on Wednesday, June 
18, the time intervening between the 
hours of 2 p. m. and 4 p. m. on said day 
be equally divided between the propo- 
nents and the opponents of said bi 
namely, the Bulwinkle bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
still stands. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. So that the pres- 
ent unanimous consent agreement does 
not modify the arrangement already 
made that on Wednesday the Bulwinkle 
bill will be restored, at 2 o’clock p. m., to 
its position as the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is entirely correct. The Bul- 
winkle bill will be restored the moment 
the Senate finishes the consideration of 
the pending resolution. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I thank the Chair, 
because I wanted to be sure the restora- 
tion would take place at 2 p. m. on 
Wednesday, since there may be some 
doubt as to whether the business now 
before the Senate may be disposed of by 
that time. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I want 
to make it clear to the Senate that the 
resolution is entirely nonpolitical. I call 
attention to the fact that over 3 years 
ago I proposed a similar resolution be- 
fore the then Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, and upon the Senate 
floor I stated why I believed the resolu- 
tion should be adopted. However, it was 
not adopted by the committee at that 
time. I have therefore offered it. By a 
majority vote of the Senate Committee 
on Civil Service, it has now been re- 
ported. 


After the resolution was submitted, 
and after it was ordered reported, a sub- 
committee of the Civil Service Commit- 
tee, consisting of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Buck], and myself pre- 
pared a budget, which was submitted to 
the committee as a whole. I wish to read 
that budget: 

Estimated budget for period of 4 months for 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and 

Civil Service 


INVESTIGATIVE DIVISION 


i chief investigutor 5, 

3 investigators 

i assistant investi 
each 


Field investigations: 
Per diem (8 men as indicated 


Add salaries, total per month and 

for 4 mon . 

Total estimated budget re- 
dqulred 


Estimated budget required for 4 months, $35,000, 
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We believe we can perform this work 
within 4 months, if the budget is adopted. 
I desire to say Mr. President, that if 
it develops that all the money is not 
needed, the committee is most certainly 
going to do everything it possibly can 
to keep down the cost. If the work can 
be accomplished with an expenditure of 
$15,000, $20,000, $25,000, or $30,000, I 
want the Senate to understand that most 
certainly we shall be glad to do it within 
that amount. In this connection I might 
say that the Senate, of course, is going to 
adjourn or recess before the expiration of 
the 4 months’ period, with the result that 
if there is insufficient money, with an 
appropriation of only $15,000, $20,000, or 
$25,000, the Senate of course would not 
be in session and consequently the in- 
vestigation would stop. 

Mr. President, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for February 10, 1947, at which 
time I presented this matter upon the 
floor of the Senate. Since that time there 
have been additional first-, second-, and 
third-class postmasters appointed. To- 
day, there is a total of 22,350 postmasters 
of the first, second, and third class. In 
addition to that, though not covered in 
the resolution, there are 19,400 fourth- 
class postmasters, I might say in passing 
that one of the things the committee 
proposes to investigate is why, suddenly, 
so many fourth-class post offices have 
developed into third-class post offices. It 
may be entirely right, just, and proper; 
there may be no ground for criticism at 
all, but lately, in the estimation at least 
of one or two members of the Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, for some reason or other, 
suddenly, an unusually large number of 
fourth-class post offices have become 
third-class post offices. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. A perfectly logical 
explanation may be given. When the 
receipts rise to a sufficient amount of 
money, the post office automatically 
passes from fourth to third class. There 
can be no possible favoritism involved 
in it. 

Mr, LANGER. That is true. It will 
not do any harm, however, to investigate 
it now, and that will not take very long. 

Mr. President, in this session of Con- 
gress, for the first time in 16 years the 
Republican Party is in control of both 
Houses. By virtue of seniority on the 
Senate Civil Service Committee, of which 
I have been a member for 6 years, I be- 
came chairman of the committee which 
has charge of all civil service and post 
office matters. There are today 2,296 
first-class post offices, 5,844 second-ciass 
post offices, 14,210 third-class post offices, 
making a total of 22,350 first-, second-, 
and third-class post offices, and alto- 
gether there are over 400,000 employees 
in the Post Office Department. Without 
egotism or undue modesty, I wish to say 
to the Senate and to the country that I 
frankly believe I am the best qualified 
chairman for this committee available 
in the Senate, for the following reasons, 
namely, that because of my experience 
in my State in dealing with State-owned 
and csutrolled institutions, of which 
practically no other State has any. 
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First as attorney general and then as 
Governor of the State. I believe that I 
understand how to run Government- 
owned institutions better than any other 
Member upon this floor. North Dakota 
is the only State that has a State-owned 
bank. The bank was established by vote 
of the people. The late Senator Frazier 
as Governor, and myself as attorney 
general, together with the commissioner 
of agriculture, were chosen to establish 
that bank. It opened for business on 
August 19, 1919. It has been in opera- 
tion nearly 30 years. It is today un- 
doubtedly the strongest and largest in- 
stitution between Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Seattle, Wash. It not only has paid 
off the original appropriation to estab- 
lish it, but has earned on an average of 
nearly one-half million dollars a year. 
It is today the hub of the State's splen- 
did financial record and integrity. Like- 
wise, the late Senator Frazier as Gover- 
nor, and myself as attorney general, and 
Mr. Hayden, were chosen by the people 
to establish the various forms of State 
insurance—fire, tornado, fidelity, work- 
men’s compensation, and hail insurance, 
all of which have been successful be- 
yond the fondest hopes of State-owned 
and controlled insurance, Millions of 
dollars are available in the surpluses, and 
over $100,000,000 has been saved to the 
people because of extremely low rates— 
far, far below those charged by private 
corporations. In addition to that, Sen- 
ator Frazier and myself were chosen to 
establish a State mill and elevator, which 
with an appropriation of $3,000,000, in 
one single year, 1937, saved the farmers 
and consumers over $12,000,000 in the 
securing of fair prices, which Senator 
Ladd chose to call D-feed wheat. This 
mill and elevator are now an integral 
part of our agricultural program in the 
State. 

Mr. President, when these industries 
were established the great cry was that 
they would be operated by politicians; 
that when Democrats came in they would 
fire all the Republicans, and that when 
the Republicans came in they would fire 
all the Democrats, but experience has 
shown just the contrary. We have had 
men at the head of these institutions, 
some of whom have served under five or 
six governors, and a large number of the 
employees of these institutions today 
have been in these institutions since they 
began operations, and it is because of 
this fact that men of ability, honesty, 
and integrity were selected and can be 
retained. They were men like Mr. Frank 
A. Vogel, who served as head of that bank 
under three Governors of different politi- 
cal fields, and men like Robert M. Stang- 
ler, manager of the State mill and ele- 
vator, who served under seven different 
governors and is still in charge of the 
State mill and elevator. 

Mr. President, today we are dealing 
with the United States Post Office, the 
greatest Government-owned business in 
the United States. As chairman of the 
Post Office Committee, I bring to the Sen- 
ate nearly 30 years’ experience in deal- 
ing with the State-owned and State- 
operated institutions, Besides that, for 
6 years I have served my apprenticeship 
as a member of the Post Office Commit- 
tee. So I say in all sincerity and with 
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all due modesty that I believe I am thor- 
oughly equipped to discuss the past, the 
present, and the future of this great 
business institution, the United States 
Post Office. 

Now, first of all, I think we all agree on 
one thing, and that is that no depart- 
ment of the United States Government 
so touches the lives of every citizen as 
does the Post Office Department. In 
some capacity or other it reaches every 
individual, both in the continental 
United States and its possessions, and all 
over the world. Therefore, if any busi- 
ness should be kept out of politics, it is 
the Post Office Department of the United 
States of America, and I announce now, 
as I did when I assumed the chairman- 
ship of this committee, that under my 
chairmanship this great institution will 
be kept free of partisan politics if it is 
within my power to do so. 

Everyone upon this floor knows that 
prior to 1938, whenever the Democrats 
won a national election that these thou- 
sands of postmasters were considered 
patronage, and no matter how good a 
man’s record as postmaster may have 
been, he was usually automatically out. 
We saw the spectacle of well-trained 
men of experience removed and in many 
instances supplanted by incompetent 
political hacks who had been able to de- 
liver a few hundred votes to their party, 
or they may have been broken-down 
relatives of some Representative or Sen- 
ator, or some ward heeler. When the 
Republicans got in, we saw a repetition 
of just exactly what had happened for 
8 or 12 years before. The result was that 
the post office suffered, and with the ex- 
ception of a few years, it has continually 
been in the red. Last year, according to 
the report of the Postmaster General, 
there was a deficit of nearly $300,000,000. 
That is disputed, some persons claiming 
it is $225,000,000, others saying it is $250,- 
000,000. In any event, the Postmaster 
General himself said at the beginning 
of the present session of Congress that 
it was about $300,000,000. 

Mr. President, it is to change that kind 
of situation, to take the Post Office De- 
partment out of politics, that the Con- 
gress in 1938 passed the civil-service act 
blanketing postmasters of first, second, 
and third class into civil service, giving 
them what amounts to life appointments. 
That is the law and has been the law 
since 1938, and under my oath it is my 
duty to support that law until it is 
changed. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unan- 
imous consent ‘9 place the law of 1938 in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the law was 
ordercd to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

(Public—No, 720—75th Cong.; ch. 678—3d 
sess.) 
H. R. 1531 
An act extending the classified civil service 
to include postmasters of the first, second, 
and third classes, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That postmasters of the 
first, second, and third classes shall hereafter 
be appointed in the classified service with- 
out term by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate: Provided, 
That postmasters now serving may continue 
to serve until the end of their terms, but they 
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shall not acquire a classified civil service 
status at the expiration of such terms of 
office except as provided in section 2 hereof. 

Sec. 2. Appointments to positions of post- 
master at first-, second-, and third-class post 
offices shall be made by the reappointment 
and classification, non-competitively, of the 
incumbent postmaster, or by promotion from 
within the Postal Service in accordance with 
the provisions of the Civil Service Act and 
Rules, or by competitive examination, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Civil 
Service Act and Rules. No person shall be 
eligible for appointment under this section 
unless such person has actually resided 
within the delivery of the office to which he 
is appointed, or within the city or town 
where the same is situated for 1 year next 
preceding the date of such appointment, if 
the appointment is made without compet- 
itive examination; or for 1 year preceding the 
date fixed for the close of receipt of applica- 
tions for examination, if the appointment is 
made after competitive examination. 

Sec. 3. Appointments of acting postmas- 
ters in all classes of post offices shall be made 
by the Postmaster General: Provided, That 
acting postmasters shall serve not to exceed 
6 months from the date of their designation, 
except that the Postmaster General may ex- 
tend the period of service of any acting post- 
master beyond such 6 months’ period with 
the permission of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Sec, 4. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent 


herewith are hereby repealed. 
Approved, June 25, 1938. è 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I might 
add that I have upon my desk the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for 1938 containing 
the debates upon this very subject, 
which show that it was the intention of 
the Congress at that time to do away 
with political patronage and to make the 
Post Office a great, fine, business institu- 
tion. There are Senators present today 
who voted for the act blanketing post- 
masters into the civil service in 1938. 

As I said a moment ago, that is the 
law, and has been the law since 1938. 
Under my oath it is my duty to support 
that law, and it is the duty of the entire 
membership of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the Senate to support that law 
until it is repealed. 

Mr. President, who has been in con- 
trol of this Government since the Civil 
Service Act of 1938 has been passed? 
It has been under the control of the 
Democratic Party, and therefore, the 
people of this country are entitled to an 
accounting of the stewardship of the 
Democratic Party ih their supervision 
and handling of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the last 9 years. Today we are 
interested in knowing what their record 
is. Have they complied with the Civil 
Service Law of 1938 which they them- 
selves put upon the statute books, and 
which as the debate upon this floor 
showed, was passed for the purpose of 
taking the Post Office Department out 
of politics, or have they violated that 
promise? 

The distinguished Senator from IIli- 
nois took occasion during my absence 
and in executive session to berate the 
committee of which I am chairman for 
failure to pass out of the committee 
post-office appointments now in the 
hands of the Civil Service Committee. 

Remember, the party to which the 
Senator from Illinois belongs has had 
complete control of all post-office ap- 
pointments for a period of 16 years. 
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Postmasters are presumed to be ap- 
pointed on the basis of efficiency and 
standing in the community, yet the fact 
is that during those years only a few 
hundred Republicans were appointed as 
against thousands of Democrats. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that only Demo- 
crats have the necessary qualifications 
for post-office jobs? It would appear so 
from the record. 

There is one distinguished Senator on 
the other side of the aisle, the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona IMr. 
HAYDEN], who has filed minority views. 
Of course, one who is chairman of a 
committee, as the President of the Sen- 
ate himself so well knows, can only do 
the best he can, and it has been a source 
of intense regret to me as chairman of 
the committee that the Democratic mem- 
bers, both in the Civil Service Committee 
and later in the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, did not join in welcom- 
ing this investigation. I do not believe 
any Senator upon the floor is more capa- 
ble, more honest, and, as we say out West, 
a squarer shooter than is the distin- 
guished senior Senator from the State 
of Arizona. Certainly the minority views 
he prepared could not be any fairer than 
they are. No statement I have ever seen 
has given the facts more clearly than the 
minority views presented. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to incorporate in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks in full the minority 
views submitted by the Senator from 
Arizona because they represent a mag- 
nificent piece of work. 


There being no objection, the minority 


views were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MixNonrrr Views To Accompany SENATE 
RESOLUTION 81 


The minority members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration have 
noted with regret that both the preamble of 
the original Langer resolution and the re- 
citals in the body of the resolution show 
beyond question that its purpose is to make 
available contingent funds of the Senate in 
the amount of $35,000 for a general political 
investigation of all appointments of post- 


masters of the first, second, and third classes 


which have been made within the past 14 
years, and particularly of all postmaster ap- 
pointments which now await confirmation 
by the Senate to a total number of 639. 
The investigation as proposed is predicated 
upon the complaint that during the years in 
question “very few, if any, Republicans” had 
been appointed as postmaster and is de- 
signed to produce an answer as to “why few, 
if any, Republicans have been appointed 
e * for the last 14 years” to said posi- 
tion. The author of the resolution stated at 
the committee hearing that he would not 
report favorably a single nomination for 
postmaster until the funds he requested for 
said general investigation were made avail- 
able. 

The minority feels that it is both unneces- 
sary and unfair to hold up longer the con- 
firmation of the pending appointments, of 
which a great majority are included within 
the following four groups, namely: (1) Ap- 
pointees who were in first place on the civil- 
service lists where only one examination was 
held, (2) appointees who are veterans and 
who were on the civil-service lists, (3) ap- 
pointees who were civil-service employees 
promoted to postmaster off of the regular 
existing civil-service register, and (4) ap- 
pointees whose post offices have been raised 
in classification and who have simply been 
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reappointed to the posts which they previ- 
ously held. 

The undersigned have no objection what- 
ever to an investigation made in good faith 
to determine whether in any particular in- 
stance a qualified person has been nominated 
for appointment as postmaster in an office of 
the first, second, or third class. We do ob- 
ject to a purely political investigation by 
the majority of the Senate Committee on 
Civil Service which would seek to deny to 
the President the authority conferred on 
him by law to select any one of the three 
highest qualified eligibles to be appointed 
as a Presidential postmaster. 

There is no sound reason why the Senate, 
by refusing to confirm postmaster nomina- 
tions, should deny to the President the same 
discretion which is granted, under the long- 
established civil-service laws, to the heads of 
all departments, bureaus, and agencies of the 
Government. As President Harding well said 
when issuing his Executive order of May 10, 
1921, directing that postmasters be selected 
from among the three highest qualified eli- 
gibles: 

“This leaves in the appointing power, who 
has the ultimate responsibility for efficient 
administration, the necessary, constitutional 
right of choice. This right of selection ts the 
kind of responsibility which cannot legally 
be and is not abridged by act of Congress, 
and is in exact harmony with the spirit of 
the civil-service principle.” 

HISTORY OF POSTMASTER APPOINTMENTS 

To keep the record straight let us examine 
the history of the appointment of Presi- 
dential postmasters where confirmation by 
the Senate is required by law. 

During the 16 years from 1897 to 1913, 
when William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and William H. Taft occupied the White 
House, postmaster appointments were con- 
sidered political patronage and, whenever 
practicable, none but Republicans were 
selected. 

During the first 4 years of the Wilson ad- 
ministration it was the usual practice to 
allow Republican postmasters to serve out 
the remainder of the 4-year terms to which 
they had been appointed and then to re- 
Place them with “deserving” Democrats. 

If a vacancy occurred in a congressional 
district represented by a Democrat, the 
Member of Congress was asked to recom- 
mend a successor to the Republican post- 
master whose term was about to expire. If 
there was no Democratic Representative 
from the district, then the Democratic Sen- 
ators from the State made the recommen: 
dation. When there was no Democratic 
Senator, the Democratic national commit- 
teeman of the State was asked for advice as 
to who should be appointed. 

This entire procedure was an exact du- 
Plication of the method of selecting post- 
masters which prevailed during the Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, and Taft administrations 
except that Democrats, instead of Republi- 
cans, were consulted, 

Shortly after his second inauguration, 
President Wilson, by Executive order of 
March 31, 1917, directed that open competi- 
tive civil-service examinations be held to 
fill vacancies in the position of postmaster 
in offices of the first, second, and third class 
and when the papers were rated “said Com- 
mission shall certify the result thereof to 
the Postmaster General who shall submit 
to the President the name of the highest 
qualified eligible for appointment to fill the 
vacancy.” 

This Executive order was in effect for the 
next 4 years during which time Representa- 
tives in Congress, United States Senators, 
and the Democratic national committeemen 
were not asked for advice as to whom should 
be appointed. The selection of the eligible 
with the highest civil-service rating had the 
effect of eliminating political considerations 
in the choice of postmasters. 
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THE HARDING EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Early in the administration of President 
Harding, on May 10, 1921, an Executive order 
was issued which retained the requirement 
that a civil-service examination be held, as 
originally established by President Wilson, 
but provided that the Postmaster General 
“shail submit to the President the name of 
one of the highest three qualified eligibles 
for appointment to fill the vacancy.” Pres- 
ident Harding also gave out an explanatory 
statement from which the following is 
quoted: 

“There are more than 400,000 men and 
women participating in governmental work 
who are in classified service. All of these 
are under the permanent provisions of the 
civil-service law and rules. 

“These permanent rules provide for the 
certification of the highest three eligibles, 
from which list of three each necessary ap- 
pointment is made. The successful opera- 
tion of the principles of civil-service law has 
demonstrated the wisdom of this provision. 
This leaves in the appointing power, who has 
the ultimate responsibility for efficient ad- 
ministration, the necessary, constitutional 
right of choice. This right of selection is 
the kind of responsibility which cannot 
legally be and is not abridged by act of Con- 
gress, and is in exact harmony with the spirit 
of the civil-service principle. 

“Under this order, the kind of test and 
plan of investigation and examination which 
shall be provided for shall be approved by the 
President and shall be based on the appli- 
cant’s business training, experience, fitness, 
organizing and executive ability, and general 
qualifications for an efficient administration, 
and shall in no sense be a cloistered, scholas- 
tic examination which might result in a 
high grade in theory, but not a guaranty of 
efficiency in fact. 

“This order applies to all present incum- 
bents of post offices whose terms have ex- 
pired, and will apply to all other incumbents 
as their present terms expire.” 


THE NATIONAL CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE 


On May 18, 1921, the executive committee 
of the National Civi! Service Reform League 
issued a statement objecting to the right of 
selecting one out of three on the eligible list 
instead of the first name in every instance, 
which reads in part: 

“On May 10, 1921, President Harding issued 
a revised order for the appointment of post- 
masters of the first, second, and third classes. 
With the exception of that provision which 
permits the Postmaster General to select one 
out of the first three on an eligible list for 
submission to the President, the substance of 
this order was approved by representatives of 
the league at a conference in the office of the 
Postmaster General. Under the postal laws 
and regulations, the President must continue 
merely to nominate persons for appointment 
to post offices of the first, second, and third 
classes, such nomination being subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. 

“Experience has shown that the appoint- 
ment of the first name on the eligible list has 
worked well and to the advantage of the 
service, and has done away very largely with 
political manipulation, Investigation has 
shown that as a result of nearly 2,000 exam- 
inations in the Northern States over 800 Re- 
publicans were chosen and only 600 Demo- 
erats under a Democratic administration. 

“The examination as conducted and as it 
will continue to be conducted, as President 
Harding has very well said, is based on the 
applicant’s business training, experience, fit- 
ness, organizing and executive ability, and 
general qualifications for an efficient admin- 
istration, and is in no sense a cloistered, 
scholastic examination which might result 
in a high grade in theory but not a guaranty 
of efficiency in fact. As long as the examina- 
tions continue to be conducted along these 
lines there could be little fear that the best 
man will net be found at the head of the 
eligible list. 
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“The league fears that the announcement 
that the selection will be made from the first 
three may be interpreted by possible candi- 
dates as notification that only Republicans 
with political influence will be appointed, 
with the result that no Democrats will make 
the effort, and that many Republicans not 
active in politics will also be deterred. The 
league therefore hopes and urges that the 
Postmaster General will adopt as a general 
policy the selection of the first name for 
submission to the President.” 


EFFECT OF THE HARDING EXECUTIVE ORDER 


That the fears of the National Civil Service 
Reform League were well justified is shown 
by an article entitled “Appointment of Presi- 
dential Postmasters“ which was printed in 
the June 1922 issue of its magazine, Good 
Government, from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken: 

“A special committee of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, appointed to investi- 
gate the operation of the Executive order of 
President Harding on May 10, 1921, which 
provides for the appointment of Presidential 
postmasters, has issued a series of reports 
showing that politics still plays a major part 
in the selection of postmasters. The com- 
mittee consists of Hon. William Dudley 
Foulke, chairman, Walter H. Buck, Lewis H. 
Van Dusen, and Henry M. Waite. 

“The report of the committee as a whole is 
based on investigation of appointments in 20 
States in all parts of the country, 

“During the period covered by the report 
the Civil Service Commission issued 1,072 
certificates for promotion to postmasterships 
of persons in the classified civil service in 
accordance with the Executive order, out of 
a total of 4,661 appointments. This was 23 
percent of the whole. 

“Of the balance of 3,589 appointments 
made after competitive examinations, 2,165, 
or 60.3 percent, have been made of the first 
person on the eligible list; 927, or 25.8 per- 
cent, have been of the second person on the 
eligible list; and 497, or 13.9 percent, have 
been of the third person on the list. 

“But in 1,061 cases out of the 2,165 ap- 
pointments of the highest man there was but 
1 person on the eligible list, although there 
were others who competed and failed. The 
committee believes that the appointment of 
this one man was, therefore, inevitable unless 
a new examination was ordered. 

“Out of 2,528 cases in which there was any 
choice the highest man was appointed in 
1,104 cases only, or less than 44 percent, and 
a lower man in 1,424 cases, or over 56 percent. 
Where, as in the present case, the first man 
is set aside in a far greater number of cases, 
the presumption is very strong that political 
influence controlled, 

It is an essential absurdity to have com- 
petitive examination for the purpose of elim- 
inating spoils and still to admit patronage 
by Congressmen. 

“For the Post Office Department to invite 
such recommendations is to invite the de- 
moralization of that which should be the 
greatest business organization of the Govern- 
ment, and yet under the system which pre- 
vails they are systematically invited, received, 
considered, and in a great majority of cases 
they are controlling. 

“That they are systematically invited is 
shown by a typewritten form prepared by 
the Post Office Department and sent to the 
Congressmen in the district just after the 
competitive examination has been held and 
the eligible list reported, and that this con- 
gressional interference prevents many capa- 
ble men from competing at all is abundantly 
shown by our correspondence. 

“Hence the only real effect of the rule of 
three in such cases is to permit other mat- 
ters outside the qualifications of the appli- 
cant, such as political or personal favoritism 
to control, and thus lead to the appointment 
of an inferlor man over those who rank 
higher in the qualities essential for a good 
postmaster, 
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“We have already seen that this has been 
the actual result of the President’s order 
allowing the choice of one out of three, that 
Congressmen have generally dictated and 
controlled these appointments, principally 
for political reasons, and often for their per- 
sonal advantage, irrespective of the qualifica- 
tions of the applicants do perform the duties 
of the office.” 


PRESIDENTS COOLIDGE AND HOOVER CARRY ON 


Executive orders were issued by President 
Coolidge relating to the appointment of post- 
masters in offices of the first, second, and 
third classes on November 5, 1926, and June 
22, 1928, in both of which the Postmaster 
General was directed to submit to the Presi- 
dent for appointment “the name of one of 
the highest three qualified eligibles,” and the 
same method of selection was specified in an 
Executive order signed by President Hoover 
on May 1, 1929. The several Executive orders 
issued by Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover are a complete explanation of why 
comparatively few Democrats were appointed 
to the office of first-, second-, or third-class 
postmaster during the 12 years from 1921 to 
1933. 

When he first became President, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt had it within his power, by Ex- 
ecutive order, to wipe out any reference to 
civil-service examinations in connection with 
the appointment of Presidential postmasters. 
He could have directed a return to the method 
of political selection which prevailed during 
the administrations of McKinley, Theodore 
on Taft, and the first 4 years of the 

Uson administration which frankly recog- 
nized postmasterships as party patronage, 
He did nothing of the kind. 


THE FIRST ROOSEVELT EXECUTIVE ORDER 


On July 12, 1933, President Roosevelt is- 
sued an order to supersede all previous 
Executive orders affecting the appointment 
of postmasters to offices of the first, second, 
and third class which amended the Hoover 
order by increasing the age limit for ap- 
pointment from 65 to 66 years, added 5 
points to the ratings of candidates who were 
veterans of the World War, the Spanish- 
American War, or the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, waived the age limit as to such candi- 
dates, but provided that the Civil Service 
Commission “shall furnish a certificate of 
not less than three eligibies, if the same can 
be obtained, to the Postmaster General, who 
shall submit to the President the name of 
one of the highest three for appointment 
to fill such vacancy.” 

Three years later, on July 20, 1936, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt went back to the method 
originally adopted by President Wilson and 
by Executive order directed the Postmaster 
General to “submit to the President for ap- 
pointment to fill the vacancy the name of 
the highest eligible.” This method of ap- 
pointment remained in effect for nearly 2 
years until Congress enacted H. R. 1531, ap- 
proved June 25, 1938 (Public Law No. 720), 
which is the present law applicable to the 
selection of postmasters for offices of the 
first, second, and third class, 

THE PRESENT LAW 

One reason for the enactment of that leg- 
islation was a desire on the part of Congress 
to fix by law the method of selecting post- 
masters of the first, second, and third classes 
within the classified service rather than to 
leave it within the power of any President to 
change the procedure at his discretion. The 
bill, H. R. 1531, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 28, 1937, was amended 
and passed by the Senate on April 11, 1938. 
As rewritten in conference, the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate by Senator O'MAHONEY 
on June 14, 1938. Before the conference re- 
port was adopted, he made the following 
replies to inquiries addressed to him by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts: 

“Mr. Walsh. Does the conference report 
contain a provision giving the Executive the 
right to make a selection of any one candi- 
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date for postmaster among the three eligibles 
certified by the Civil Service Commission? 

“Mr, O'Manoney. The bill itself does not 
contain that provision, because it is unneces- 
sary. As the Senator knows, under the civil- 
service law whenever an eligible register is 
established the Civil Service Commission, 
under the regulations now in force, certifies 
to the appointing officer the names of the 
three highest persons. That practice will, I 
understand, be followed under this bill if it 
becomes a law. 

“Mr. Wars. So the conference report, if 
it becomes a law, will operate to nullify the 
Executive order now requiring the first eli- 
gible to be named? 

Mr. O’Manoney. It will have that general 
effect. In a press conference last week the 
President indicated his acceptance of that 
theory. Of course, civil-service regulations 
may be altered, but it was the understand- 
ing here and in the House that the selection 
would be made by the President from among 
the three highest eligibles, as in the case of 
all other civil-service appointments.” 

THE PENDING NOMINATIONS 

In answer to a request by Senator HAYDEN, 
the First Assistant Postmaster General, on 
March 19, 1947, supplied the following infor- 
mation relative to the nominations that have 
been referred to the Senate Committee on 
Civil Service during the present Congress and 
upon which no action has been taken: 

“Your questions will be answered in the 
order in which they have been submitted: 

“1, Since January 3, 1937, 639 nominations 
have been submitted by the President to the 
Senate of persons to be appointed postmas- 
ters at Presidential offices—that is, post offices 
of the first, second, and third classes. 

2. Of the 639 nominations, 349 were selec- 
tions of the eligible on the register 
submitted by the Civil Service Commission. 
Of this 349, 156 have military preference. 

“3. Eighty-one selections were made of the 
second eligible on the register submitted by 
the Civil Service Commission and of this 81, 
48 have military preference. 

“4, The third eligible on the registers sub- 
mitted by the Civil Service Commission was 
selected in 38 instances and, of this number, 
21 have military preference. 

“5. Of the total number of 639 nomina- 
tions submitted to the Senate, 253 have mili- 
tary preference. 

“6, Of these 639 nominations, 128 involve 
the reappointment of the incumbent post- 
masters where the offices have been advanced 
from fourth to third class. These reap- 
pointments were made under the act of May 
20, 1944. Of the 128 postmasters nominated 
for reappointment, 13 have military prefer- 
ence. 

“7, The promotion of a classified employee 
is involved in 40 of these nominations. That 
is, FCC 
employees in the classified postal service 
and of this 40 so recommended for promotion, 
15 have military preference.” 

CONCLUSIONS 


Of the 639 nominations to which the Sen- 
ate Committee on Civil Service has as yet 
given no consideration, we are convinced that 
no basis for criticism will be found for the 
selection of the 349 highest eligibles, the re- 
appointment of the 128 incumbent post- 
masters because their offices were advanced 
in grade, and of the promotion to postmaster 
of 40 employees in the classified postal serv- 
ice. In the 119 instances where the second 
or third eligible has been nominated, of 
which number 69 have veterans’ preference, 
we are confident that a fairly conducted in- 
vestigation will disclose no violation of the 
¢civil-service laws and regulations applicable 
to postmasters. 

Neither do we hesitate to assert that a com- 
plete investigation of all postmaster appoint- 
ments from 1921 down to the present time 
will disclose that a greater proportion of Re- 
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have been appointed during the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations than 
there were Democrats appointed during the 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover administra- 
tions. 

The minority feels strongly that it is un- 
wise and unjust to the hundreds of service- 
men and other unchallenged men and women, 
and to their families, whose appointments 
have already been before the Senate Civil 
Service Committee for long periods of time, 
to longer withhold their confirmations pend- 
ing a general political investigation. With- 
out reflecting in the slightest upon the other 
appointees, the minority simply points out 
by this report that the scope of any political 
investigation approved by the Senate and for 
which contingent funds of the Senate are ap- 
propriated, should not be made applicable to 
appointees to whom the investigation can 
have no possible proper application. 

The minority is unwilling to support the 
course of action proposed by the Langer reso- 
lution under which discrimination will be 
continued indefinitely against the present 
appointees, many of whom have already 
awaited confirmation for weeks and in some 
instances for months. 

Cart, HAYDEN. 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to read a portion of the minority views: 

The minority members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration have 
noted with regret that both the preamble of 
the original Langer resolution and the recit- 
als in the body of the resolution show beyond 
question that its purpose is to make avail- 
able contingent funds of the Senate in the 
amount of $35,000 for a general political in- 
vestigation of all appointments of postmas- 
ters of the first, second, and third classes 
which have been made within the past 14 
years, and practicularly of all postmaster ap- 
pointments which now await confirmation by 
the Senate to a total number of 639. The in- 
vestigation as proposed is predicated upon 
the complaint that during the years in ques- 
tion “very few, if any, Republicans” had been 
appointed as postmasters and is designed to 
produce an answer as to “why few, if any 
Republicans have been appointed * s 
for the last 14 years” to said positions. The 
author of the resolution stated at the com- 
mittee hearing that he would not report 
favorably a single nomination for postmaster 
until the funds he requested for said general 
investigation were made available. 


Mr. President, we have a situation in 
which 22,350 men are bolding office. 
Already 900 nominations have been sent 
to us by the President. The chances are 
that during the next month or two there 
will be additional nominations, and that 
the number will then be roughly a thou- 
sand. 

It so happens that I am a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. When 
the President sends to the Senate the 
nomination of a man to be United 
States Marshal or United States district 
judge, or circuit judge, the fullest in- 
vestigation is made. If a single member 
of the committee of 13 insists upon it, 
the FBI makes a report. When that re- 
port is received, any member of the sub- 
committee can have the report produced. 

Nothwithstanding all the expense that 
is entailed, the fact nevertheless remains 
that occasionally even the FBI, with all 
the resources and all the trained experts 
at its command, makes a mistake, and 
we find that a certain nominee for 
United States judges or for United States 
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marshal is rejected. For example, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to the 
nomination of a man from the State of 
Oklahoma. At first both Senators from 
Oklahoma recommended him. It was a 
nomination which I alone held up. The 
vote was 17 to 1. I held it up for a pe- 
riod of months. As the investigation 
proceeded, the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma withdrew his support 
and wrote a letter to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee asking that the man be not rec- 
ommended for confirmation by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. So, as I say, 
no matter how careful we are, things like 
that occasionally happen 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Iam somewhat familiar 
with the instance to which the Senator 
is now referring. If I am correctly ad- 
vised, the nomination was reported fa- 
vorably by the committee and was acted 
upon favorably by the Senate, and the 
gentleman referred to has proved to be a 
most excellent judge in the State of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to talk about that man at 
all, but in view of the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico I 
am compelled to discuss the case. As I 
interpret the Senator’s remarks, he is no 
friend of the Federal judge. Much as I 
regret it, it is necessary for me once more 
to discuss the case of the nomination of 
„that Federal judge from the State of 
Oklahoma. It is too bad that it must be 
injected once more, but I am perfectly 
willing to discuss it. 

This man was nominated to be a Fed- 
eral judge. As the investigation pro- 
ceeded, a distinguished Member of this 
body said, “I am for him because he con- 
tributed the most money to my cam- 
paign.” The statement was published in 
newspapers all over Oklahoma and it is 
a part of the record. The Senator 
stated, “Because he contributed $2,500, 
I cannot get away from him.” 

Mr. President, I regret to have to say 
this, and I would not have thought of 
saying it if it had not been made neces- 
sary by the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. 

What do we find? We find that one 
night, after 10 o’clock in the evening, 
four lawyers were meeting. All four law- 
yers left the office and a young girl 19 
years of age was left in the office to do 
some typewriting to finish up what had 
been agreed upon. The undisputed testi- 
mony shows that 15 minutes later the 
man who was nominated to be a judge 
was back in that office. The undisputed 
testimony shows that that man, who was 
nominated to be a judge, attacked that 
girl. In the fight which followed, the 
telephone was torn off the wall. The 
young girl finally escaped and saw a 
doctor. She had no father. The next 
morning at 7 o’clock her mother ob- 
tained a lawyer, and a few minutes later 
the business partner of the man who was 
nominated to be a judge was there try- 
ing to settle the case, and he did settle 
it. He settled it by paying $3,500. 

Those are the undisputed facts. I call 
the attention of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico to the fact that 
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when this information was brought out 
on the floor of the Senate, although in 
the Judiciary Committee the vote had 
been 17 to 1 in favor of recommending 
confirmation, every single Republican 
but one voted against the confirmation 
of that nomination. I may add that 
certain Senators on the Democratic side 
could not stomach the nomination, and 
they voted “no.” That is the record on 
that judgeship. 

Mr. President, there are roughly 
22.500 cases to be investigated. I do not 
anticipate that very many lengthy in- 
vestigations will need to be made. I 
believe that within a short time after 
the funds are made available, as the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona 
. states in the minority views, many of the 
nominations can be approved. 

However, we are confronted with this 
problem: We want to know what the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
has been doing. The Civil Service Com- 
mission is in charge, and yet we find 
that in some States, over a period of 9 
years scarcely any Republicans have been 
appointed. I am informed by Senators 
that in some cases not a single Re- 
publican has been appointed. What has 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion been doing? 

The minority views further state: 

The minority feels that it is both unnec- 
essary and unfair to hold up longer the con- 
firmation of the pending appointments. 


I do not agree that it is unfair, because 
of the peculiar condition, but I agree that, 
it is almost unnecessary. It should be 
possible to screen through a great many 
of these appointments within a very short 
time 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator must real- 
ize, first, that there is a provision of law 
to the effect that an acting postmaster, 
having been nominated, can serve only 6 
months. Im the case of a person ap- 
pointed acting postmaster last January, 
his 6 months will be up very soon, and 
he will be absolutely barred from office. 
That is a clear provision of law, in sec- 
tion 3 of the act approved May 20, 1944, 
to which the Senator referred. That is 
factor No. 1. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may I 
ask the distinguished Senator a question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGER. Suppose the Senator 
discovered that during the past 3 months 
an acting postmaster had become a hope- 
less drunkard. Would he still say that 
he ought to continue to be a postmaster? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am not saying that 
a hopeless drunkard should be appointed 
postmaster. There is a time limit run- 
ning against his ability to occupy the 
office, and unless the Senate acts within 
6 months, he cannot be postmaster. 
The other proposition is that the present 
session of Congress by law is supposed 
to adjourn sine die not later than July. 
What I am concerned about is this: Ac- 
cording to the best figures the Senator 
has, there are 927 nominations pending 
before the committee of which he is 
chairman. When a nomination for post- 
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master is transmitted—formerly to the 
old Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, and now to the Senator’s com- 
mittee—the custom has been to advise 
and consult the two Senators from the 
State involved of the nomination, and if 
they approved of it they send a written 
notice that the nomination is entirely 
agreeable to them. Unless there is some 
evidence brought before the committee 
that the person nominated is unfit, cer- 
tainly the nomination ought to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Of course. It would 
take only a few days or a week. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then why has there 
been all this delay. 

Mr. LANGER. In view of the fact 
that the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas] made a motion I took 
occasion to look up some of the men he 
mentioned in his resolution, to ascertain 
whether we could proceed and approve 
them. I will give the Senator some of 
the instances. 

In the State of Illinois there is a post 
Office at Springerton. The main argu- 
ment is that postal matters, according to 
the Senator from Illinois, are delayed 
and hampered by failure on the part of 
the Civil Service Committee to pass upon 
nominations. Let us see who is respon- 
sible for the delay in the efficient oper- 
ation of this particular post office at 
Springerton, Ill. 

I have the record here, in case anyone 
wants to see it. On February 9, 1945, 
Miss Joyce Cushman, as the result of an 
‘earlier examination, was certified as the 
only eligible. A new examination was 
held on May 26, 1945, to fill the register. 
Mind you, Miss Cushman was certified. 
She did not take the examination, as it 
was assumed she was standing on her 
eligibility as the result of the first ex- 
amination. In the second examination 
Harry Corcoran and Harold R. Carter 
were first on the list, but for some rea- 
son unknown to the committee a third 
examination was held March 8, 1946. 
There were eight applicants for this ex- 
amination, and four of them passed, 
among them Roy Martin who has been 
certified to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

In a letter from the applicant, read 
into the record of the Senate by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, applicant Martin 
states that prior to entering the service 
he was receiving $300 per month, yet in 
his sworn statement he disclosed that 
the highest salary he had ever drawn was 
$200 a month. 

So we have these two applicants, one 
of whom has passed two previous exami- 
nations with a rating of 80.63; another 
applicant passing one examination with 
a rating of 76.50, which was increased to 
86.50 by reason of disability preference. 

In the case of Mr. Corcoran, five in- 
quiries were made regarding his stand- 
ing in the community. Of these five, 
four gave him a rating of very good, and 
one was fair. There was no criticism of 
his ability to handle the office. 

In the case of the applicant about 
whom the Senator from Illinois seemed 
so much concerned—Roy Martin—we 
find six inquiries were made. Of the re- 
plies, three of them were good, one 
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noncommittal, and two poor. Here are 
the two poor statements. “He has no 
business training, suitability very poor.” 
“He drinks too much; just fair experi- 
ence; unsuitable.” 

Roy Martin served in the armed forces 
from May 6, 1944, to November 27, 1945, 
as a repair crew chief. There is no indi- 
cation that he ever saw any combat serv- 
ice. He was discharged for a nervous 
stomach condition, and no doubt received 
disability payments because of this con- 
dition. 

Mr. Roy Martin took one examination, 
Mr. Corcoran took two, and was eligible 
in both. 1 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Has the Senator looked 
up the Civil Service examination of the 
applicant? 

Mr. LANGER. I have it here on the 
table. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator knows that 
he was No. 1 on the list, does he not? 

Mr. LANGER. No; I did not tell the 
Senator that. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is he not No. 1 on the 
list? 

Mr. LANGER. Let me read it to the 
Senator again. I am talking about the 
Springerton, III., post office. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am talking about the 
last examination. 

Mr. LANGER. I do not want any mis- 
take on the part of the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not want any mis- 
take, either, but does not the Senator 
know that under the civil-service rules 
where there is not an eligibility list of 
three, another examination can be called 
for? 

Mr. LANGER. Apparently the Senator 
did not listen to what I said, because 
there was an eligibility list of three. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is what the Senator 
said, but the Civil Service Commisison 
held differently. 

Mr. LANGER. 
with me. 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well. 

Mr. LANGER. On February 9, 1945, 
Miss Joyce Cushman, as a result of an 
earlier examination, was certified as the 
only eligible. A new examination was 
taken to fill the register on May 26, 1945. 
Miss Cushman did not take this exami- 
nation. It was presumed that she was 
standing on her elibility. On the second 
examination there was a register of three 
eligibles—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Who makes the state- 
ment that that made three eligibles? 

Mr. LANGER. Here is the list. 

Mr. LUCAS. But the Senator defi- 
nitely said the lady did not take an ex- 
amination the second time. She was 
eligible only if the examination was 
taken. The Senator knows, if he knows 
anything about the civil-service rules 
at all—and I am sure he does, because 
he is a very able gentleman—that an- 
other examination can always be called 
for when there is only one eligible or two 
eligibles. 

Mr. LANGER. Or three eligibles. So 
they called for a third examination on 
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March 6, 1946, when there were three 
eligibles on the list. 

Mr. LUCAS. Who is on that list? 

Mr. LANGER. Eight applicants took 
the examination and four passed, among 
them being Roy Martin. 

Mr. LUCAS. He is No. 1? 

Mr. LANGER. I did not say that. I 
can look it up. Ido not believe the Sena- 
tor gets my point. 

Mr. LUCAS. I get the Senator’s point. 

Mr. LANGER. In the Senator's talk 
the other day he stated there had been 
a great delay on the part of Civil Service 
officials. The Senator picked out Spring- 
erton, III. That was in 1945. No one 
was appointed in 1946, and here we are 
in 1947. The Senator wanted to know 
who was to blame for that delay. It was 
certainly not the Civil Service Committee 
of the United States Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator missed my 
point entirely. I picked out that indi- 
vidual for a particular reason. He had a 
20-percent disability as the result of the 
war. He was living on social-security 
payments. He had a family of four. He 
was No. 1 on the eligible list, he was a 
World War veteran of World War IL 
For the life of me, I cannot see why the 
Senator from North Dakota continues to 
hold up the nomination of such a man 
as that and not report the nomination 
for confirmation. In other words, am 1 
to understand that it is the purpose of 
the Republican Party to hold up the 
nominations of postmasters this year 
and next year on the theory that per- 
haps in 1948 a Republican President will 
be elected and that the Republicans will 
have the say-so as to who shall be ap- 
pointed postmasters? 

Mr. LANGER. I will answer that 
question so that there may be no mis- 
understanding about it. The position of 
the Republican Party is, first, to take 
the Post Office Department out of the 
red, and for once to have it run like a 
business institution. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is marvelous. 

Mr. LANGER. That is what the Dem- 
ocrats have not been doing. Mr. Presi- 
dent, so long as I am chairman of the 
Civil Service Committee, we are going 
to enforce the Civil Service Act which 
the Democrats passed in 1938. They 
did a good job in passing that good law, 
but they have not enforced it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator from North Dakota is doing 
his best to do that when he appoints 
investigators to go out on smelling inves- 
tigations all over the United States. I 
am sure that will result in economy. In 
other words, we in the Congress have 
been hammering the executive branch of 
the Government ever since January 1 
about economy in Government; and yet 
here in the Senate of the United States, 
under a Republican majority, more 
money has been spent in the Senate than 
at any similar period in the history of 
the Congress. In other words, we do 
not practice what we preach. 

The Senator from North Dakota has 
offered a resolution providing for the ex- 
penditure of $35,000 for an investigation 
as to why Democrats have been appoint- 
ed postmasters. That is a simple mat- 
ter, Mr. President; the Senator should 
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know that. When the Republicans were 
in power, they never appointed anyone 
but Republicans; it is an old, old story. 
Yet the Senator from North Dakota 
wants to spend $35,000 to find out why 
Democrats have been appointed under a 
Democratic administration. He has all 
the power he needs under the resolution 
which was adopted many months ago. 
This new resolution is not needed now, 
to enable him to find out about that 
matter. The expenditure of $35,000 is 
not needed in order to have that done. 
The Senator from North Dakota can call 
the Civil Service Commission tomorrow 
and can find out from the Commission 
exactly what he wishes to know about 
the post-office appointments and about 
how the appointments have been made. 
If there have been violations of the law, 
I am in favor of finding out about them; 
but, Mr. President, let us not hold up 
the appointments of ex-servicemen who 
are waiting for jobs they need if they 
are to earn a living and support their 
families. The Senator from North Da- 
kota, as chairman of the Senate Civil 
Service Committee, should not hold up 
these appointments without rhyme or 
reason. If there are any valid reasons 
why the nominations of these men should 
not be confirmed, they should be ascer- 
tained immediately. 

But I challenge the Senator from 
North Dakota to find out anything ob- 
jectionable about any of these nominees 
either from Illinois or from any other 
State. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in view 
of that challenge, I shall state some 
objections. 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, of course, Mr. Presi- 
den. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I refuse 
to yield further until I respond to the 
challenge the Senator has made to me. 
The Senator from Illinois has asked me 
to name some objections, and I shall 
name some. I shall show how unfair 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
was in the case of one veteran he has 
been talking about. Senate executive 
resolution 34 calls for the discharge of 
the Senate Civil Service Committee from 
the further consideration of the nomi- 
nation of a certain person to be post- 
master at Flora, III. That is a sec- 
ond-class post office. The Senator from 
Illinois contends that the appoint- 
ment should be given to James P. Mc- 
Gannon. 

Let me state that, in contrast to what 
has been stated by the Senator from Illi- 
nois, this case involves a situation just 
opposite to that in the case of the per- 
son nominated to be postmaster at 
Springerton, III. In this case only one 
applicant was eligible. Yet, for some 
mysterious reason, no further examina- 
tion was called. Mr. President, contrast 
that case with the case at the Springer- 
ton post office, where, as a result of the 
first examination, there was one eligible; 
and then a second examination was 
called, and as the result of it there were 
two more eligibles; and then a third ex- 
amination was called, and it produced 
four eligibles. Undoubtedly the Senator 
from Illinois can explain why three ex- 
aminations were held in that case, where- 
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as only one examination was held at 
Flora. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in the 
case at Flora, Ill., two veterans took the 
examination. Here is the record in re- 
gard to inquiries made concerning James 
P. MeGannon, about whom the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] is so concerned. 

His entire military service was spent 
as an instructor at Fort Sill, Okla., and 
Camp Forrest, Tenn. I quote from com- 
ments made to investigators: 

I question he has the experience to handle 
the job. As to training, all I know is hear- 
say. No business experience. No personality. 
Lacks ambition to go out and do things. 


Here is his previous business experi- 
ence: Auto work, store clerk, Army and 
his job before becoming acting post- 
master was custodian of a club building, 
mostly tending bar. 

Mr. President, thus we find that a part 
of his experience was mostly in tending 
a bar at a club. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. On the other hand, 
Mr. President, the second applicant was 
rejected because of lack of business ex- 


perience. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I refuse to yield at the 
present time. 


As I have just said, the second appli- 
cant was rejected because of lack of busi- 
ness experience, although his written 
examination was 944 points above that of 
the successful applicant. Thus we see 
that two veterans were applicants for 
that position in the post office, and one of 
them stood 9% points higher in his ex- 
amination that the other one; one was 
apparently a good businessman and the 
other had been tending a bar in a club. 
Yet the distinguished Senator from Ili- 
nois has submitted a resolution asking 
that the Civil Service Committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the nomination; that it be discharged 
from investigating and finding out the 
situation in that case. 

Mr. President, let me refer to another 
case which has been presented by the 
Senator from Illinois. In Senate Execu- 
tive Resolution 13, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois wishes to have the Civil 
Service Committee discharged from the 
further consideration of the nomination 
of Charles J. Murphy, to be postmaster 
at Oak Park, Ill. That post-office posi- 
tion pays $5,300 a year. In that case we 
find that the examination for that post- 
Office position was held on November 20, 
1945. Mind you, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois wishes to have our 
committee discharged from the further 
consideration of this nomination, be- 
cause, the Senator from Illinois says, we 
have not been acting on it. Let me point 
out that we took charge only in January 
1947, and we have had charge of these 
appointments for only a few months. 
However, I point out that the examina- 
tion for this position was held in 1945. 
The register was made up on July 30, 
1946—a delay in that case of over 8 
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months. Three eligibles were placed on 
the roll, as follows: Harry L. Busse, as- 
sistant postmaster; Joseph E. White, act- 
ing postmaster; and Charles J. Murphy. 
Only a short time later, Joseph E. White, 
the acting postmaster, died. So the 
fourth man, Lyon J. Walther, was moved 
into third place. 

Let us consider this post office from the 
standpoint of postal efficiency. Mr. 
President, Lyon J. Walther, who was 
moved up from fourth place to third 
place and was given an eligible rating, is 
aveteran. The first applicant, Harry L. 
Busse, began his post office experience in 
that post office as assistant carrier on 
May 18, 1931. Mind you, Mr. President, 
he has had nearly 17 years of experience 
in that post office. He was transferred 
to substitute clerk in the same post office 
on July 13, 1931, and was promoted to 
regular clerk on October 31, 1935, and 
was advanced to special clerk on July 
1, 1937, and was promoted to assistant 
postmaster on September 16, 1941. His 
sor record is without a blemish of any 

ind. 

Here is a comment by the investigator: 

Made an excellent impression on the in- 
vestigator. Has run the post office for 3 years 
during the illness of the postmaster. Ap- 


plicant's carrying load during illness of post- 
master has been recognized. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I do not yield now; I 
shall yield a little later. 

Mr. President, I have before me, in 
the files, more than 100 letters from at- 
torneys, retail associations, park boards, 
wholesalers, members of chambers of 
commerce, business institutions of var- 
ious kinds, doctors, bankers, real-estate 
men, and school authorities recommend- 
ing Mr. Busse very highly for this ap- 
pointment. However, for some reason, 
probably best known to the Senator from 
Illinois, Charles J. Murphy, who was 
third on the roll until he was moved up 
to second place, due to the death of the 
second applicant, received the approval 
of the Democrats for this position. 

Mr. President, who is Mr. Murphy? 
We find that he came to Oak Park in 
1942. Mind you, Mr. President, we are 
talking of making the post-office serv- 
ice efficient; and yet we find that the 
other man, Mr. Busse, in 1931 already 
was working in the post office, and was 
repeatedly promoted thereafter. Mr. 
Murphy did not even come to Oak Park 
until 1942, 11 years later. 

His business experience has been as a 
personnel director in department stores 
in Chicago. His last known position was 
interviewer for an employment agency, 
working on a commission basis. There 
is not one letter in the files in support of 
his nomination for this position. In his 
list of five recommendations, however, I 
find the name of George B. Kells, of Chi- 
cago, III., who lists his occupation as 
alderman. An alderman in Chicago has 
more to say about the man who is to be 
postmaster in Oak Park than a hundred 
people representing the people in that 
city. 

Again I leave it to the discretion of 
Senators whether or not the Post Office 
Department is best served by a politician 
of this class, or by a man who has 17 
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years’ service to his credit, and who for 
the past several years has been in truth 
the postmaster, and who, by competitive 
examination, was placed first on the list 
of eligibles. 

But, Mr. President, let us take an- 
other post office in Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before he gets to the next 
one? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I inquire of the 
Senator who this investigator is he has 
out investigating at the present time? 

Mr. LANGER. I have no investigator 


out. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has been 
talking about an investigator. 

Mr. LANGER. Ihave taken time from 
my other duties to send for these files, 
and I sat up at night, after this resolu- 
tion was offered, attempting to find out 
what the situation was in Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I know the Senator said 
an investigator had looked into this 
matter and said so-and-so. 

Mr. LANGER. That is true. The 
investigator I have reference to is the 
investigator who investigated for the Post 
Office Department, and has his report 
in the files. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator deny 
that we have a right, under the civil- 
service law, to select either No. 1, No. 2, 
or No. 3 from an eligibility list? 

Mr. LANGER. We have no right to 
select anybody. The list goes from the 
Civil Service Commission, 

Mr. LUCAS. Is it not the fact that the 
Civil Service Commission, or the Post 
Office Department, can recommend either 
No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3 on the eligible list, 
unless there are veterans? 

Mr. LANGER. But, Mr. President. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is not that the truth? 

Mr. LANGER. Of course it is the 
truth. The Senator knows it. But, re- 
gardless-of what the Civil Service Com- 
mission does, who makes the appoint- 
ments in the State of Illinois? The Sen- 
ator from Illinois makes them. They en- 
ter politics. The Senator from Illinois 
says here in the Recorp—and I quote his 
own words, uttered on May 14, 1947, as 
they appear on page 5269: 

Only yesterday I appointed as No. 1— 


Mr. LUCAS. That is right. 

Mr. LANGER. “To a little post office 
in my State a man who was a Republican, 
and there was a Democrat on the list who 
was a veteran I could have appointed.” 

The Senator, who loves veterans, says 
he could have appointed a veteran, but 
he appointed a man who was not a vet- 
eran. 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, yes; he is a veteran. 
The Senator does not know the facts. 

Mr. LANGER. He says he is “a fine, 
upstanding citizen,” and, if he is a Re- 
publican, of course, he must be. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, the Senator is 
going to stand up for Republicans, but 
when I stand up for a Democrat, I am 
playing politics. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. LANGER. But the Senator says, 
“I appointed,” when under the Civil 
Service Act, Mr. President, no Senator 
has a right to appoint anybody. 

Mr. LUCAS. A Senator has a right to 
approve, and therefore he has something 
to say about it. 
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Mr. LANGER. Oh, yes, of course, 
after the Civil Service Commission names 
three, the Postmaster General names one 
of the three, and it comes to the Senate 
for approval. But the Senator from Illi- 
nois appoints—he selects. He said, 
“Only yesterday I appointed as No. 1 toa 
little post office in my State a man who 
was a Republican.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President 

Mr. LANGER. I refuse to yield at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hig from North Dakota declines to 
yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish the Senator would 
quote the facts instead of drawing upon 
his imagination, 

Mr, LANGER. I would like to know 
why the Senator from Illinois appointed 
Murphy over the man who had been in 
the post office over 17 years. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall be glad to tell the 
Senator. 

Mr. LANGER, I shall be delighted to 
know. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator knows—he 
has been in politics longer than I have, 
and has had much more experience up 
and down than I have 

Mr. LANGER. I have been in longer, 
but I have not had the experience. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has had 
much more experience in politics than I 
have had. When the Senator rises in 
the Senate and makes the kind of argu- 
ment he does, as a result of his long ex- 
perience in Republican politics in North 
Dakota, he is not doing his political 
party very much good. He knows, if he 
knows anything at all, how postmasters 
have been appointed over all these years, 
by both Democrats and Republicans. 
He knows that when the Republicans 
were in power they never appointed any 
Democrats if they could keep from it, 
and he knows that when the Democrats 
are in power they follow the same policy. 
There is nothing sinister about it. 

Mr. LANGER. What the Senator 
said about the political practice is abso- 
lutely true, but in 1938 Congress passed 
a law to build up the Post Office Depart- 
ment. It passed the civil-service law, 
and it said, “No longer shall the Re- 
publicans appoint Republicans, when 
they get into power, and throw out all 
the Democrats, and no longer shall the 
reverse take place.” The trouble with 
the Democrats is that they ignored that 
law. They ignored it, just as the dis- 
tinguished Senator and his colleagues 
on the other side ignored every sincle 
plank in the Democratic platform 
adopted in 1932, except one, and that 
was about prohibition. That was the 
only one they did not ignore, and they 
would have ignored that, in my judg- 
ment, if some people had not gotten to- 
gether in the various States and had 
seen to it in various legislatures that 
prohibition was repealed. 

I challenge the Senator to name one 
single promise that was made in the plat- 
form of 1932 that was kept. The Demo- 
crats were going to reduce the number 
of bureaus, they were going to reduce 
taxes, they were going to reduce the 
number of commissions, they were going 
to place the Government in the hands of 
the people, they were going to protect 
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the Negro, they were going to protect the 
Indian, they were going to restrain the 
rich and help the poor; they were going 
to do many things, but unfortunately 
nothing was done. Oh, yes, they were 
also going to reduce the debt of this 
country. When they came in, the na- 
tional debt, as I remember, amounted to 
thirty or thirty-five billion dollars, and 
when they went out it amounted to $260,- 
000,000,000. That is how they kept that 
promise. 

Certainly the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, with that record, having 
supported the man who was elected Pres- 
ident of this country with the help of 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
certainly would be the last to complain 
when we ask that the Democrats carry 
out the law of the land. The law is that 
the three high men are placed on the eli- 
gible list from which selection is made. 
We find the law ignored, and the dis- 
tinguished Senator getting up on the 
floor of the Senate and boasting, “Only 
yesterday I appointed so and so as No. 1 
to a little post office in my State.” “I 
appointed.” The Senator very well 
knows that under the law he had no right 
to appoint. Yet he boasts that he ap- 
pointed. 

It is immaterial to me what the politi- 
cal aspirations of the distinguished Sen- 
ator may be. I understand he is a candi- 
date for Vice President, and a candi- 
date for governor. That is all right with 
me. But, Mr. President, I am interested 
in the Post Office Department. I want 
to get rid of the postal deficit. That is 
my interest in the matter. It seems to 
me that a man who has been in the post 
Office for 17 years, who has worked his 
way up, and who has leiters of endorse- 
ment from nearly every reputable organ- 
ization in Oak Park, Ill., should be en- 
titled to some consideration; but when 
we find no one recommending Mr. Mur- 
phy except an alderman in Chicago, the 
distinguished Senator says that is all 
right; he would rather take the recom- 
mendation of the alderman in Chicago 
than the recommendations of all the resi- 
dents of Oak Park. Isimply do not agree 
with him. 

I believe it is a part of the job of the 
Civil Service Committee to endeavor to 
see to it that the Post Office Department 
is operated honestly and efficiently, so 
that the debt may be reduced. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois—— 

Mr. LANGER. I refuse to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has made a point 
of order. The Senator from Illinois will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. LUCAS, The point of order is: 
When a Senator rises and addresses 
the Chair, and asks another Senator to 
yield, can the Senator continue to ignore 
the request and proceed to talk inces- 
santly, apparently about nothing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In one 
instance, the Senator from North Da- 
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kota, during his remarks, refused to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes, that is correct. I 
have requested the Senator to yield, two 
or three times, and I have not been rec- 
ognized. I contend seriously that, under 
parliamentary law, when a Senator ad- 
dresses the Chair and asks another Sen- 
ator to yield, and he declines to yield, he 
cannot continue to ignore the request 
made by the Senator asking him to yield 
without saying so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
opinion of the Chair that the Senator 
from North Dakota has a right, while 
holding the floor, either to accede to or 
refuse to accede to the request for 

Mr. LANGER. Now, Mr. President, let 
us take another post office in Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, another 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think the Senator from 
North Dakota ought to be courteous 
enough to allow the Chair to finish his 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be his idea, the Chair may say to the 
Senator from Illinois—— 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield at this time. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. That, 
with reference to his observation, a mat- 
ter of that character obviously should 
be settled between the Senator from 
Illinois and the Senator from North Da- 
kota, at some place other than the floor 
of the Senate. The Senator from North 
Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am sure I do not fol- 
low the Chair’s ruling. 

Mr. LANGER. Senate Resolution 28, 
offered by the Senator from Illinois, 
covers the post office at Thompsonville, 
III., third class. The Senator from IIli- 
nois, who thinks the committee should 
be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the matter, might be able to give 
the Senate the full particulars of how 
this particular situation was handled. 
The record discloses that the first exam- 
ination was held on September 25, 1943, 
almost 4 years ago. Mind you, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Illinois is 
criticizing the committee, because with- 
in the last few weeks we have not acted 
fast enough to suit him. From the ex- 
amination in 1943, at Thompsonville, Ill., 
no eligible was secured; only one person 
took the examination. A second ex- 
amination was held on July 22, 1944, at 
which time no eligibles were secured. A 
third examination was held March 3, 
1945. There were nine applicants, only 
one of whom was a veteran, William 
Harvey Edwards who was first on the 
list of eligibles with a rating of 86.25. 
The second-high rating was 74.38, the 
third was 71.25; the second applicant 
was the acting postmaster. 

It seems that about this time the Sen- 
ator from Illinois appears in the picture. 
The Senator’s letter does not appear in 
the files, but the following letter in reply 
to his letter does appear, dated August 
16, 1946: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
August 9, 1946, with which you submitted 
several affidavits and other material making 
serious charges against the fitness of Harvey 
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Edwards, eligible No. 1 in the examination 
held on March 24, 1945, for the position of 
third-class postmaster at Thompsonville, III. 

You request that a very careful investiga- 
tion be made of the charges placed against 
Mr. Edwards in these affidavits, with par- 
ticular reference to the indictment against 
him in the county court of Williamson 
County, III., for larceny, and the circum- 
stances surrounding his entry into miiltary 
service. 


A personal investigation was made in Sep- 
tember 1945 of the qualifications and suit- 
ability of all candidates in this examination. 
As soon as a review can be made of the mate- 
rial submitted by you, together with the 
other information in the file, you will be ad- 
vised as to whether additional investigation 
may be necessary in order to reach a final 
decision as to Mr. Edwards’ suitability for 
this position. 

WILLIAM C. HULL, 
Executive Assistant. 


Bear in mind that the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois was protesting the 
eligibility of the only veteran on the list. 
His reason for this was the fact that this 
man, when 19 years of age, had been in- 
dicted for stealing a calf. 'This delin- 
quency had occurred over 20 years ago. 
The calf was valued at $22.50 and the 
boy’s parents paid the money the fol- 
lowing day. Mr. Edwards then entered 
the Marine Corps, where he served 4 
years, receiving an honorable discharge; 
he returned to his home town, and, from 
information available, he has been of 
excellent character ever since. In check- 
ing, post-office investigators withheld 
the appointment until a thorough inves- 
tigation had been made, as evidenced in 
the letter just quoted from Mr. Hull. On 
September 13, 1946, we noted another 
letter written to the Senator from Hli- 
nois, signed by William C. Hull, executive 
assistant: 

Further reference is made to your letter 
of August 9, 1946, concerning the charges 
filed against the fitness of Mr. William Har- 
vey Edwards, applicant for the position of 
postmaster at Thompsonville, III. 

The Commission has decided to make 
further personal investigation in this case 
concerning all the eligibles with particular 
reference to the suitability of Mr. Edwards. 

We shall be pleased to advise you as soon 
as the investigation is completed and a re- 
view made. 


This investigation was no doubt 
prompted by a letter from the Senator 
from Illinois. The interest of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois again appears in a 
letter written by William C. Hull, execu- 
tive assistant, on January 16, 1947. Mr. 
Hull in no uncertain terms states that, as 
will be noted from the letter, the Post 
Office Department intends to retain Wil- 
liam Harvey Edwards with a veterans’ 
preference on the eligible list. I quote 
from the letter: 

Further reference is made to your letter 
of August 9, 1946. and my replies of August 
16, 1946, and September 13, 1946, in which 
you were advised that a further personal in- 
vestigation would be made of the applicants 
for the position of postmaster at Thompson- 
ville, II., an office of the third class. 

A very careful investigation has been made 
and the results of that investigation have 
now been reviewed. Inasmuch as there is no 
evidence to show present unsuitability of Mr. 
Harvey Edwards, and since the incident in- 
volving the indictment of a person of the 
same name for alleged theft occurred more 
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than 20 years ago, at which time the appli- 
cant was only 19 years of age, there does not 
appear to be any reason for disqualifying him 
in this examination. The review of the re- 
sults of the personal investigation has re- 
sulted in no change in the eligibility of those 
persons whose names appeared on the reg- 
ister as originally established. However, 
since the original register was established, 
the Commission has given a delayed exam- 
ination to a veteran. This veteran attained 
an eligible rating and his own name now ap- 
pears on the eligible register, as follows: 

William Harvey Edwards, 86.25, preference; 

Mrs. Anna May Droit, 74.36; 

Herbert M. Bowman, 71.26. 


An amended certificate, containing the 
names of the first three eligibles, was sub- 
mitted to the Post Office Department on 
January 7, 1947. It is further found that 
on August 9, 1946, the Senator wrote the 
first letter of protest against the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Edwards, and included a list 
of letters of protest from the Depart- 
ment. It is apparent that the Post Office 
Department has carried on a very thor- 
ough investigation of this, and I quote 


some of their comments: 


Any trouble he might have had was before 
he entered the Marine Corps, and he has held 
a responsible job on road work for a period 
of years. Applicant has an honorable dis- 
charge from the Marine Corps and has had 
no unfavorable testimony since. 


On February 11, 1946, a copy of an in- 
dictment was sent in showing that on 
February 26, 1924, applicant was indicted 
for the theft of a calf valued at $22.50. 
This occurred 21 years before, and the 
applicant was only 19 years old at the 
time. It is not material at this time. 
Several others sent in affidavits to the 
Senator from Illinois, one of whom 
stated: 

The acting postmaster came out here with 
two other fellows. They wrote down what 
they wanted to know, and I just signed it 
and said I had been before the grand jury in 
the case. 


Another said: 


Tom Marville brought me up a statement 
I read it and signed it. 


Another said: 


The acting postmaster presented the affi- 
davit to me. 


Another said: 

The evidence had something to do with his 
going to see Mr. Harris, I had no personal 
knowledge of the trouble Edwards was in. 


Another reports: 

A suggested affidavit was made out for 
me, and I made alterations or corrections on 
it myself. I haven’t heard anything unfavor- 
able to Edwards since the indictment was 
gotten several years ago. 


Another said he heard he was on the 
register from the committeeman and 
submitted the statement to the Civil 
Service Commission voluntarily. 

Now begins the polities. I quote the 
following letter from W. A. McCoy, Chief, 
Examining and Personnel Utilization 
Division, to Hon. Jesse M. Donaldson, 
dated January 16, 1947: 

Reference is made to the Commission's 
letter of September 4, 1946, in which you 
were requested to withhold action on cer- 
tificate No. 7407, issued January 4, 1946, for 
consideration for appointment for third- 
class postmaster at Thompsonville, III. 
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The personal investigation initiated at 
that time has now been completed and the 
rating of Mr. William Harvey Edwards, 
eligible No. 1 on the certificate, has been 
allowed to stand. However, on July 26, 1946, 
a delayed examination was given to Mr. Her- 
bert M. Bowman, a veteran, and since he 
made an eligible rating in the written ex- 
amination, he was included in the above- 
mentioned investigation. Mr. Bowman was 
assigned a final eligible rating of 74, in- 
cluding five-point preference, which places 
his name among the highest three on the 
register. Therefore, the enclosed amended 
certificate is submitted for your use in filling 
the vacancy at Thompsonville. 

Please return certificate No. 7407, previ- 
ously issued for filling this vacancy. 

We find that on July 26, 1946, a delayed 
examination was given to Mr, Herbert M. 
Bowman, a veteran. Just why this was done 
the record does not show, Mr. Bowman re- 
ceived a 74-point rating as against an 86.25 
rating for Mr. Edwards. 


This man Bowman is the man whom 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
is so much concerned about that he sub- 
mitted a resolution upon the Senate floor 
respecting him, although Bowman’s po- 
sition was more than 13 points lower 
than the No. 1 pplicant on the eligible 
list. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. LANGER. I refuse to yield at this 
time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. LANGER. No; I refuse to yield at 
this time. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think the Senator is 
unfair in not yielding after making such 
statements as he has made. 

Mr. LANGER. Now I want to take up 
a few more letters. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will be heard on this 
matter sooner or later. 

Mr, LANGER. I will take up a few 
more letters. Before I do that, Mr. 
President, I want to say something re- 
specting what is happening in my own 
State of North Dakota. As I previously 
said, 3 years ago I made a demand for an 
investigation, but could not obtain it. 
Three years ago I placed in the RECORD 
what took place at Marion, N. Dak. I 
told how a man by the name of Cleo 
Flugga, postmaster at Marion, a third- 
class office, on the 1st of each month was 
visited by a Democratic collector. I have 
his canceled checks with me. On the Ist 
of each month he donated a portion of 
his salary. He kept that up year after 
year, and when he finally refused to con- 
tinue making further donations he was 
removed as postmaster at Marion, N. 
Dak. As a result thereof I was obliged 
to speak about the matter on the floor 
of the Senate. I am here to tell the 
Democratic Party which collected $10 
a month from him, that I have the 
checks made payable to the chairman of 
the Democratic Party in North Dakota, 
and I have checks made payable to the 
Democratic National Administration, 
under Democratic chairman Mr. Farley 
at that time, canceled and endorsed by 
the Bank of Manhattan, of New York 
City. 
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This poor man had been contributing 
since September 4, 1934. If anyone has 
any doubt about this matter, here [ex- 
hibiting] are all the checks and receipts. 
He had been donating $10 per month, 
Mr. President. How much will $10 a 
month amount to if the same thing oc- 
curs all over the country? If the Demo- 
cratic Party has been receiving $10 a 
month from the postmasters every 
month, as I charged 3 years ago when 
I could not secure an investigation be- 
cause the Democrats were in control, 
then they have been collecting on the 
basis of $88,000,000 a year. I find that 
in these jobs the more they are paid the 
greater percentage they contribute. 

At the time I sought to have the in- 
vestigation made I obtained a number 
of letters. I have letters which show 
that those who were collecting tried to 
hold up a poor widow for $75 a month, 
a poor widow who was supporting three 
or four children, Suppose a poor little 
orphan were to be appointed postmaster 
somewhere; they would then proceed to 
take the bread out of that poor orphan’s 
mouth. 

I have a letter signed by a Democratic 
Senator. He is not here right now. 
Here is a letter which he wrote, dated 
August 27, 1945, 7 years after he had 
voted for the civil-service law. He writes 
to a lady—I shall not name the State 
or the town: 

Since I consult the various Democratic 
county central committees before making 
any recommendation on any postal vacan- 
cies, may I suggest— 


Here is a woman who was No. 1 on 
the list, mind you. The Senator says: 

May I suggest that you endeavor to secure 
the endorsement of your own Democratic 
committee and thereafter you may be as- 
sured I shall be glad to consider you for 
this appointment. 


Mind you, Mr. President, here is a 
Senator who voted for the Civil Service 
Act of 1938, and after the woman had 
taken the examination, after she was 
high on the list, when this woman wrote 
in.and said, “I want my appointment 
which I won,” the Senator said: 

Since I consult the various Democratic 
county central committees before making 
any recommendation. 


Mr. President, think of that. After 
the three eligible names are sent in, the 
one who is named and selected writes in 
and asks why she is not appointed, and 
even then the Senator would not recom- 
mend her. He would not recommend her, 
but said he would have to take up the 
matter with the Democratic county or- 
ganization in his State. 

Mr. President, I have letters here from 
the One Thousand Club of Nebraska. 
These are very interesting letters. They 
are so interesting that I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to place them in the REC- 
ORD, because, Mr. President, forsooth, 
some young man in some State who 
knows nothing about politics may want 
a farm whereby he can collect $25 a 
month from all those who hold Federal 
jobs, postmasters included. So, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
place these four letters written by the 
One Thousand Club of Howells, Nebr., in 
the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cain 
in the chair). Is there objection? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I inquire what 
the Senator is doing? Did the Senator 
make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. LANGER. I did not hear what the 
Senator said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois asked whether or not 
the Senator from North Dakota had 
made a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; I requested that 
certain letters be placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. LUCAS. What are the letters? 

Mr. LANGER. They are letters from 
the One Thousand Club, of Howells, 
Nebr. 

Mr. LUCAS. What is that? 

Mr. LANGER. All they ask is $25 
apiece from Democrats holding jobs. 

Mr. LUCAS. What is the One Thou- 
sand Club? 

Mr. LANGER. I have the original let- 
ters before me. One letter is signed by 
Paul R. Busch, executive assistant to the 
State treasurer. Another letter is signed 
by two men, James C. Quigley, national 
Democratic committeeman for the State 
of Nebraska, and William Ritchie, State 
chairman of Nebraska. 

Mr. LUCAS. What has that to do with 
the discharge of the committee from fur- 
ther consideration of the nominations of 
these postmasters? 

Mr. LANGER. I want to show that 
they are soliciting $25 apiece from all the 
postmasters. 

Mr. LUCAS. What has that to do with 
the issue before us? 

Mr. LANGER. The resolution pro- 
vides that we shall look into all the graft 
that these postmasters have to pay. Why 
should any postmaster be obliged to pay 
$1, $10, or $25 or, in the case of one poor 
woman to whom I referred, $75, in order 
to hold a job with the United States Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam sure that when the 
Senator was Governor of North Dakota, 
no employee ever contributed to his cam- 


paign. 

Mr. LANGER. Of course not. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course not. 

Mr. LANGER. Of course, the governor 
did not have any postmasters under him. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; but he had plenty 
of employees. 

Mr. LANGER. So far as that is con- 
cerned, I am perfectly willing to place 
my record as governor alongside the rec- 
ord which the Senator will make when 
he is elected Governor of the State of 
Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
see the materiality of these letters. Let 
me say to the Senator that I do not care 
how much he investigates the Post Office 
Department and the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the Democratic politicians 
throughout the country. He is welcome 
to do so. I do not care if it costs $100,- 
000 to do it. The only thing I am talk- 
ing about is the discharge of the com- 
mittee from further consideration of the 
nominations of 900 postmasters, which 
nominations the Senator is holding up. 
Certainly there must be 1 or 2 or 3 
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good ones among the 900. They cannot 
all be bad in the estimation of the Sena- 
tor. I know that they are not. What 
amazes me is that the Senator is depict- 
ing himself on the floor of the United 
States Senate as a paragon of political 
virtue in connection with the handling 
of these postmaster nominations. That 
simply does not jibe with any Member 
of the United States Senate who under- 
stands Republican and Democratic 
politics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not object. Let the 
Senator place a bushel basket of letters 
in the Recor if he so desires. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 

Valentine, Nebr., October 15, 1946, 

Recently you were invited to aid the Dem- 
ocratic Party in financing its present cam- 
paign by joining the Nebraska One Thou- 
sand Club. In making a check of the One 
Thousand Club members we were surprised 
and disappointed to find that your name 
was not listed. 

We trust that this has been an uninten- 
tional oversight on your part and that you 
will apply for membership today. The an- 
nual membership fee is certainly reasonable 
and the Democratic Party has every right 
to expect cooperation from all its members 
and especially those who have received the 
benefits of its patronage. 

Personal solicitation is slow and expensive 
and should not be necessary in our family 
circle. The party will appreciate your im- 
mediate reply to this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES C. QUIGLEY, 
National Commttteeman. 
WILLIAM RITCHIE, 
State Chairman. 


One THOUSAND CLUB, 
Howells, Nebr. 

Dran Frrenp: The Democratic Party of Ne- 
braska is making bold plans for the brighter 
days that lie ahead and these plans must 
have a solid financial base upon which to 
stand. To that end the party officials have 
authorized the organization of the One Thou- 
sand Club, a fellowship of loyal Democrats, 
each of whom will contribute a minimum of 
$25 per year. 

With this steady monetary support tt will 
be possible for cornhusker democracy to dis- 
card half measures and to proceed unfalter- 
ingly to its rightful place of leadership and 
influence, This letter is an invitation to 
you to join your fellow Democrats in an act 
of loyal devotion and become a charter mem- 
ber of this inner-party organization. 

All worth-while organizations, the home, 
the church, the school, and the party must 
have financial support in order to exist. The 
opposition party is able to keep its treasury 
overflowing with gifts from big business and 
special interests. But the Democratic Party 
is the party of the people and it is to you, 
as one of the people who make our party 
great, we turn at this critical hour and ask 
for your loyal financial assistance. We have 
faith that you will do your full part in un- 
furling the banners of democracy that they 
may fly triumphant over Nebraska. 

As a charter member of the One Thousand 
Club you will not only receive a membership 
card’ for your wallet, but also an attractive 
certificate of membership, suitable for fram- 
ing, with your name in large letters and 
signed by National Committeeman James C. 
Quigley and by the State chairman. Please 
fill out the enclosed application card and 
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your promptness in returning it will be ap- 
preciated. 
Sincerely yams, 
. B. “Count” RILEY, 
Donoro State Treasurer. 
Paul. R. BUSCH, 
Executive Assistant to the 
State Treasurer, 


ONE THOUSAND CLUB, 
Howells, Nebr., October 30, 1946. 

Next week is election week and on Tuesday 
we expect a request from party officials’ for a 
complete list of persons who have financed 
the present campaign by their membership 
in the One Thousand Club and also a list of 
those persons who were invited to join, but 
who did not do so. 

The minimum annual membership fee is 
$25 and it is our sincere hope that you will 
join the One Thousand Club. The party has 
been fair with you and I know you want to 
be fair with the party. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAuL R. BUSCH, 
Assistant State Treasurer. 


DEMOCRATIC STATE COMMITTEE, 
Fairbury, Nebr., January 18, 1947. 

DEAR POSTMASTER; A meeting of the Demo- 
cratic State Policy Committee was held at 
the Cornhusker Hotel at Lincoln the first 
week of this month. At that session the 
committee authorized the One Thousand 
Club to continue its successful activities as 
the official collection agency of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Nebraska. The committee 
members also instructed the One Thousand 
Club, acting as an agency of the State Treas- 
urer's office, to undertake other activities 
on behalf of the party. 

In preparation for these assignments, we 
need your help in and enlarging 
our mailing list. Will you please list on the 
back of this letter all the employees in 
your postoffice, giving the name, address, and 
position of each? An envelope is enclosed 
for your convenience and your prompt co- 
operation will be deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
; H. B. RILEY, 
State Treasurer. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, Demo- 
cratic policy has nothing to do with the 
question. The Democrats passed this law 
in 1938. They went before the people of 
America, including the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, and said, “Look 
how pure we are. Look at our snow- 
white complexion and our wings. We 
are asking everybody to vote for the 
Democratic ticket, because we have 
wiped dut forever the iniquitous practice 
of throwing everybody out of the Post 
Office Department.” They went before 
the country as a great reform party. 
They talked about Albert Fall and his 
little bag, and many other things which 
they said the Republicans had done that 
were wrong; but they were going to re- 
form things. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I decline to yield. 

among other things they said when 
they passed the Civil Service Act blanket- 
ing in the postmasters was that from 
that time on, when the Democrats got 
in, they would not throw out Repub- 
licans and when the Republicans got in 
they would not throw out the Democrats. 
I have the debates before me. In 1938, 
when this act was passed, they said, “We 
are going to have a real Post Office De- 
partment. We are going to rate the em- 
ployees on efficiency and ability, and not 
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on politics.” I have before me a letter 
which shows that in one town a little 
more than $8,000 was paid in a short time. 
The letter reads in part as follows: 

I am in receipt of a letter which reads 
as follows: 

During the past 3 years 254”— 


I shall not read the name of the 
town— 

254 post office supervisory officials 
and employees have purchased 329 Jackson 
Day dinners for a total of 88.225.“ 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am a member of the 
committee of which the Senator from 
North Dakota is the fine chairman. The 
committee has decided to investigate 
post-office appointments. I did not vote 
for that procedure, but the committee 
voted to investigate the subject. I in- 
tend to vote for the resolution reported 
by the committee. I shall vote to pro- 
vide the money for this investigation. I 
believe that if we can only reach a vote 
on the resolution, we can get the money. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in view 
of the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico, who is the 
ranking Democratic member of my com- 
mittee, I shall follow his advice and re- 
linquish the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think if we can only 
vote, we can get the money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment, 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, the reso- 
lution which is before the Senate seeks 
an appropriation of $35,000 to investi- 
gate the Post Office Department and 
some of the political activities of the 
Democratic Party during the past 8 or 
10 years. It is desired to ascertain 
“whether any postmasters on threat of 
losing their positions have been com- 
pelled to pay tribute financially or 
otherwise to anyone or to a group of 
politicians,” 

Suppose we should discover that to be 
the case. What are we to do about it 
after we find it out? 

Also it is desired to determine 
“whether there has been an attempt to 
compel men and women occupying the 
position of postmaster to violate the 
Hatch Act and to investigate any and all 
collateral matters which the testimony 
may develop.” 

Suppose we should find that someone 
had tried to compel some of these post- 
masters to violate the Hatch Act? What 
would we do about it? I have been in 
the Congress of the United States for 
a long time, at least it seems like a long 
time. In that time I have never run 
across a resolution just like this one. In 
this economy-minded Congress an appro- 
priation of $35,000 is asked to investi- 
gate the appointment of postmasters in 
the past 8 or 10 years. Every other 
day in the Senate or in the House of 
Representatives we hear Members of 
Congress condemning the President of 
the United States because he has re- 
quested a budget of thirty-seven and a 
half billion dollars. 

They are doing everything they can 
with a meat ax, whether it be right or 
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wrong, to place the President of the 
United States in a bad light, as far as 
these recommendations are concerned. 
And yet there has not been a time in 
the history of the Senate of the United 
States—and I shall have the figures— 
where we have appropriated and spent as 
much money in this body in an equal 
number of months as has been spent 
since the Republican control. Here we 
come along with another $35,000 resolu- 
tion to provide for sending out 11 in- 
vestigators throughout the United States. 
For what reasons? For political reasons, 
of course; and nothing else—to send 
them out in order to make some head- 
lines. We shall be paying 11 investiga- 
tors to go out and snoop around and find 
out from a disgruntled fellow why he did 
not get a job as postmaster. They will 
try to find out something that is detri- 
mental to some Democrats in the coun- 
try. 

I have never seen as many investiga- 
tions in all my life as we are witnessing 
at this time. Some of these days before 
we get through we shall have to appoint 
a committee of investigators to investi- 
gate the investigators. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I want to cooperate 
with the Senator from Illinois and prove 
to the country that Democrats are honest. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is not going 
to get me to quit. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator is so 
solicitous about getting some postmasters 
confirmed, the sooner he quits the sooner 
he will get them confirmed. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is not going 
to delay me by a threat of that kind. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am not talking about 
a thréat, but about sincerity of purpose. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator does not 
need to question my sincerity of purpose 
at all in reference to what I am saying 
about postmasters. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think the Senator 
from Illinois knows what he is doing also 
in connection with playing politics. 

Mr. LUCAS. I would not attempt to 
diseuss that question with the Senator 
from New Mexico, where they play 
politics 365 days in the year. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will not yield at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois declines to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. These investigators are 
to be paid a monthly salary of $833.33. 
A lawyer is going to represent the com- 
mittee of investigators—this crowd of 
snoopers who are going after the Demo- 
crats. There is a chief investigator who 
is going to be paid $7,628 a year, and 
another investigator to be paid $5,696. 
There are four assistant investigators. 
Each investigator in the field is to be paid 
at the rate of $5,116.32. Then there is 
a secretary. They have to have a secre- 
tary to run this show, and they are going 
to have two stenographic clerks. The 
secretary will receive a salary of $3,000 
and the stenographic clerks $2,040. In 
addition to that, they must have some 
field investigations. They must pay of- 
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fice expenses. They must set up a big 
office as a result of some Democrats ap- 
pointing some Democratie postmasters in 
the last 8 or 10 years. Of course, the 
Republicans never appointed Republicans 
while they were in power. The Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Russet] has been in 
the Senate a long time, and he knows 
that Republicans never play any politics 
in connection with Republican postmas- 
ters. The Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. LANGER], that great paragon of po- 
litical virtue, has the temerity to stand 
on the floor of the Senate this afternoon 
and tell about the many Democrats who 
have been appointed postmasters 
throughout the country, as though that 
were an evil and a sin. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam glad to yield to my 
friend from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We have some Re- 
publican counties in Georgia and the 
State officers in those counties are Re- 
publicans. When the Republicans are 
in power certain persons can be seen 
removing from the Republican counties 
to counties where there are no Republi- 
cans in order that there may be some 
Republican there to be the beneficiary 
of an appointment as postmaster. 

Mr. LUCAS. It bears out what I 
thought the Republicans would do when 
in power. I never had any experience 
with them when they were in power. 
They always consulted my Republican 
friends in my county. I thought that was 
all right. I never expected them to talk 
to me about postmasters. 5 

I am satisfied that the great Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], in his 
zeal to get at the truth about this situa- 
tion, has no politics in mind at all. He 
just wants to investigate the matter for 
the purpose of cleaning up the Civil 
Service Commission and the Post Office 
Department. Of course, it will in no wise 
relate to the Republican Party. He has 
no political motive in mind. 

The Senator from North Dakota has 
some ovher things in this resolution. 
There will be a clipping service to take 
care of clippings all over the country. I 
imagine that if the newspapers say any- 
thing about this little debate, there will 
be a couple of fellows with scissors clip- 
ping it out and putting it into the scrap- 
book of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. RUSSELL.. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sure that the 
Senator from North Dakota will employ 
some Democrats in connection with these 
other positions. 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, there is no doubt 
about that. I am sure that 60 percent 
of the investigators and assistant investi- 
gators will be Democrats. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. With respect 
to what the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RuUssELL] said a moment ago, I am glad 
that he made the statement that there 
are some Republican officeholders in 
some counties in Georgia. I had always 
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had a different impression. It seems to 
me that the Senator from Vermont said 
that it was his impression last year that 
they let a few Republicans vote in Geor- 
gia, and at the next election they are 
thinking about counting their votes. I 
am glad to know that there are some 
Republican officeholders in Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I doubt 
not that there are as many Republican 
officeholders in Georgia as there are 
Democratic officeholders in the State of 
Iowa. I am sure that there are more 
than there are in the State of Vermont. 
We in Georgia have been letting the Re- 
publican vote and have been counting 
their votes always, but I understand the 
only times Democratic votes were ever 
counted in Iowa were in 1932 and 1936. 
Neither before nor since that time have 
they done more than estimate them. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I will say to 
the Senator from Georgia that his State 
does not work any harder to keep Re- 
publicans from holding office there than 
we work in Iowa to keep the Democrats 
from holding office. So I think we have 
something in common. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam glad that the Sena- 
tors have something in common. 

Mr. President, in this budget a multi- 
graph machine and a mimeograph ma- 
chine are also provided for. What are 
they going to do with those machines? 
What will they do after they get one of 
these big stories about Oak Park or some 
other post office in Illinois? I suppose 
they will multigraph it and mimeograph 
it and send it out through the country 
hoping to do something detrimental to 
the Senator from Illinois. They are 
quite free to go into every post office in 
the State of Illinois and send individuals 
out there to examine the Senator from 
Illinois. They can send all their in- 
vestigators out there and keep them there 
for the next 4 months, as far as the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is concerned. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It occurs to me that 
these machines may be the means of 
providing the fodder for the clipping 
service. 

Mr. LUCAS. There may be some- 
thing in the Senator’s suggestion. 
There may be a connection there. I 
am not quite able to understand it. 

As we examine this estimated budget 
we find that it is a wonderful one. I 
have never before seen anything like it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The multigraph ma- 
chine could be used in connection with 
press releases, and the clipping service 
would clip the press releases and put 
them into a scrap book. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has dis- 
covered something here which has 
probably been hidden in the brain of 
the Senator from North Dakota. I think 
he has made a valuable contribution. 
But so much for this budget. Let me say 
to the Senator and to the minority lead- 
er, who seems to be tremendously in- 
terested in this debate, that so far as the 
Senator from Illinois is concerned, he 
does not care too much about the 
$35,000 which is to be spent in this mat- 
ter. If that is the way you want to 
spend it you have the votes to pass the 
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resolution. However, I say it is another 
foolish expenditure upon the part of the 
Republicans. They will not get anything 
out of it other than a few meager head- 
lines for the Republican Party next year. 

I am saying in all seriousness that the 
Republican Party should permit these 
people, many of them veterans, who 
have qualified under the civil service 
rules and regulations, to be appointed 
postmasters in their communities. The 
confirmation of these appointments 
should not be delayed longer. You do a 
great injustice to 900 deserving and 
patriotic Americans. You forget the 350 
servicemen who fought that a United 
States Senate might continue. 

Mr. President, I say that those on the 
other side of the aisle are making a mon- 
umental political mistake if they con- 
tinue to put off action on these postmas- 
ter nominations, and if they think they 
will be able to put them off until the 
Congress adjourns and then, when the 
Congress convenes next year, do the same 
thing again. I say that the people of 
the United States will not stand for that 
kind of political treatment. 

Mr. President, I am surprised that 
those who are tremendously interested in 
the civil service, including the various na- 
tional organizations which are interested 
in seeing that civil-service laws are prop- 
erly administered, have not taken up the 


cudgel for these 900 or 1,000 persons who . 


have passed the civil-service examina- 
tion for postmaster, and now are either 
No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3 on the eligible list. 
Even though they stand in that position, 
their nominations are held up for 
months and months by the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota because he 
has a peeve on Jim Farley as a result of 
something that happened 7 or 8 years 
ago. 

Mr. President, sooner or later the peo- 
ple who are interested in this Govern- 
ment and who wish to see that the civil- 
service laws are enforced, will begin to 
demand of the Senate that something be 
done to bring about the reporting of the 
nominations of these men. There are 
no charges against these applicants who 
have been selected by the Civil Service 


Commission and whose names have been 


submitted to the Senate for its approval. 
No complaints are filed against them be- 
fore the committee. But the Senator 
from North Dakota talks about two or 
three cases in Illinois because someone 
who was No. 1 on the eligible list was 
not appointed. The Senator from North 
Dakota is all hot and bothered about 
that. However, he knows that under the 
law, either the No. 1 or the No, 2 or the 
No. 3 person on the eligible list can be 
appointed, provided a veteran is not 
passed over. The Senator from North 
Dakota knows that as well as anyone else 
does. It is pure balderdash to think that 
the Senator from North Dakota, if he 
had the opportunity to select postmas- 
ters in his State, would not exercise that 
judgment of his on either the No. 1 or 
the No. 2 or the No. 3 person on the eli- 
gibility list. O Mr. President, that 
great political philanthropist would give 
the appointment to the person who was 
No. 1 on the list, and he would turn down 
his friend who was No. 2 on the list. He 
is just that kind of a fellow. Certainly, 
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he would do that if he ever had an op- 
portunity to do it, because I know that 
the Senator from North Dakota is one 
of those fellows who wants to be a stick- 
ler for law and order, and he is going 
to have the man who is No. 1 on the list 
appointed to the position, regardless of 
who he is. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr, HAYDEN. I was going to state 
that at the time when the act of 1938, 
which has been referred to by the Sena- 
tor, was passed and when the conference 
report on it was taken up on the floor of 
the Senate, the following colloquy oc- 
curred: 

Mr. WALSH. Does the conference report con- 
tain a provision giving the Executive the 
right to make a selection of any one candidate 
for postmaster among the three eligibles cer- 
tified by the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY— 


Who had charge of the bill 
The bill itself does not contain that provi- 
sion, because it is unnecessary. As the Sen- 
ator knows, under the civil-service law, when- 
ever an eligible register is established, the 
Civil Service Commission, under the regula- 
tions now in force, certifies to the appointing 


officer the names of the three highest persons. 


That practice will, I understand, be followed 
under this bill if it becomes a law. 


In other words, the procedure with re- 
spect to the selection of postmasters is 
exactly the same as the procedure in con- 
nection with the selection of any other 
civil-service employees. The list is sent 
to a Department official, and he has the 
list, and he may select any one of the 
three that he pleases. That practice ap- 
plies to postmasters as well as to all other 
appointees for any other civil-service 
positions. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course that is so. It 
is astounding that any Senator would 
attempt to intimate that the matter is 
handled in any other way, or that a per- 
son who selects No. 3 instead of No. 2 has 
almost committed a crime, and that such 
a procedure is not correct. It is scarcely 
worth while to comment about such a 
position, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me say that the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, that 
in his nonpartisan speech on this sub- 
ect 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I know I 
shall hear such a speech now. 

Mr. BRIDGES. And in his great speech 
about why national organizations who 
are interested in the civil service should 
have rushed forward to protest about 
these nominations, perhaps he has over- 
looked what may be the reason for the 
situation. Could it be that all three on 
the list were rejected because they were 
not good, top Democrats, and so another 
examination was held? Could that be 
the reason? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am sur- 
prised at the Senator’s question. I am 
utterly astounded that my good friend 
does not know about the eligible list. 
I am sure that if he had conferred with 
the Senator from North Dakota, his dis- 
tinguished brother, he could have told 
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him all about that situation. Much has 
been said about the holding of another 
examination when there are three eli- 
gibles. I challenge any Senator to find 
a case where there have been three eli- 
gibles on the register submitted by the 
Civil Service Commission and where 
there has ever been another examina- 
tion, unless one of the three eligibles re- 
signed or withdrew or died or moved out 
of the State, or became ineligible for 
some such reason. Of course, if one of 
the eligibles died or withdrew, leaving 
only two eligibles on the list, another 
examination could be called. But as long 
as there are three persons on the eligible 
list, under the civil-service law it is not 
possible to order another examination, 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Illinois suggest, then, 
that unless one of the persons on the eli- 
gible list dies or unless some other ter- 
rible thing happens to him, the Civil 
Service Commission never orders a new 
examination? 

Mr. LUCAS. Insofar as my knowledge 
goes—and I have had considerable 
experience with this matter during the 
14 years I have been a Member of the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate—that is the case. 

Mr. President, there is no use beating 
around the bush about this matter. 
Everyone knows that when the Repub- 
licans are in power, the Republican Sen- 
ators control the postmaster nomina- 
tions, 7 

Since the Democrats have been in pow- 
er, they have taken corresponding action, 
subject to the civil-service restrictions in 
the law of 1938. The Senate certainly 
has the right to control the nominations 
and to take the recommendations of 
either the Republican or the Democratic 
organization in connection with such 
matters. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, is it 
not a coincidence that in connection with 
all the examinations which have been 
given, such a relatively few Republicans 
have been placed on the eligible lists? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, there is 
no doubt that under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, if a Democrat is on the 
eligible list and if he can be appointed, 
he will be appointed. A similar or cor- 
responding situation exists under Repub- 
lican administrations. That is true, and 
it is clearly understood. 

Yet, I stated the other day that out 
of the 900 persons involved, at least 54 
of them, as I recall, had held post-office 
appointments prior to 1932, which would 
indicate that most of these postmasters 
are Republicans. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator has said 
that, of course, this is true and it is what 
the Republicans did under this law and 
it is what the Democrats did. It is my 
understanding that this law was not in 
effect when the Republicans were in con- 
trol of the administration. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. The 1938 law is a more 
stringent law. It removes post-office 
appointments further away from the 
political field, and places them under the 
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same rules which govern all Federal civil- 
service appointments. 

The Democrats passed it. In other 
words, if there are three on the eligible 
list, and they are all Republicans, there 
is not a thing the Senator from Illinois 
can do except to appoint a Republican, 
and just recently I did that very thing. 
If a qualified Democrat had been on the 
list, I probably would have appointed the 
Democrat. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I congratulate the 
Senator from Illinois for approving a 
Republican. I knew he had some non- 
partisan feeling. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have approved a num- 
ber of Republicans in my State for ap- 
pointment as postmasters. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I congratulate the 
Senator, because it shows that he is not 
actuated by partisanship. 

Mr. LUCAS. I get along pretty well 
with the Republicans. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The main purpose of 
the 1938 change was to give life jobs to 
all deserving New Deal Democrats who 
were in office; was it not? That was the 
principal reason for Mr. Roosevelt’s ad- 
vocacy and the passage of that act by 
an overwhelming New Deal Democratic 
Congress, to give all the deserving New 
Deal Democrats life jobs, was it not? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not believe that is 
a correct statement of the facts. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Can the Senator 
think of any other reason? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator and his 
Republican colleagues have the power 
to repeal this law now if they do not like 
it, and the chances are they will do it 
some of these days. Senators on the 
other side keep talking about New Deal 
measures, and I have yet to see a single 
Republican in this Congress offering a 
measure to repeal outright a single New 
Deal law that has been put on the statute 
books. They should start pretty soon 
pri for repeal, or stop talking about 

t. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, and if the Republican majority has 
not done it in some instances, they are 
certainly a little negligent. 

Mr. LUCAS. They certainly are, be- 
cause they have talked enough about it, 
and it is time for action. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree with the Sen- 
— I think we should have some action 
on it. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois will yield, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire advise us 
which New Deal measures he thinks 
should be repealed? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have run across a 
number of them in the Committee on 
Appropriations which I should be very 
glad to see repealed, and there are many 
more. I will not give the answer now, 
but let me tell Senators one little ex- 
ample that came before me a few days 
ago. This relates to the Civil Service, 
too. It involves the matter of pensions. 

Under the New Deal there was passed 
an act providing that workers on the 
Panama Canal who were American citi- 
zens should receive pensions for life. 
Whether or not that was right or wrong, 
it wes done. I personally was not for it, 
but it was done. Then they put through 
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a little innocuous act. It was to amend 
section so and so, chapter so and so of 
public act so and so, by providing that 
it shall apply to those who became 
American citizens after such and such a 
date. 

An item of some $578,000 came before 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
when we started to look into it, we found 
that little innocuous act granting pen- 
sions for life to many who had become 
American citizens since the passage of 
the act, so that the people from some 
foreign countries would come to the 
United States and qualify for citizen- 
ship, qualify for a pension for life, and 
then go back home to their former coun- 
tries and live like kings. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am surprised the 
learned and careful Senator did not find 
out about that long before now. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It just came up. I 
cite it as the type of legislation that was 
passed by an overwhelming New Deal 
Congress, and what we are up against. 

I personally think we could. profitably 
put a corps of able lawyers to work just 
reviewing the legislation of the last 15 
years, to look into it and to recommend 
to the next Congress the acts and parts 
of acts which should be repealed. It 
would be one of the best things that 
could be done for the Nation. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think that would be 
very much more constructive than the 
resolution the Senator is about to support. 
I think I would support a resolution. of 
the kind the Senator suggests. I think 
the laws should be reviewed every so 
often. If the Senator wants to get up 
a list of the New Deal measures which 
he feels should be repealed, I should like 
to take a look at it some time. 

I wish the Senator from now on would 
refer to the Roosevelt administration 
as it was and not as the “New Deal“ 
unless he advocates by action the repeal 
of all those so-called obnoxious measures. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am sorry the Sen- 
ator is getting touchy about the term 
“New Deal.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not touchy about 
it. : 
Mr. BRIDGES. If it gets on the Sen- 
ator’s nerves for me to refer to it as the 
“New Deal,” I certainly do not care to 
offend him. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator could not 
offend me at all, because I like him too 
much. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Dakota was kind 
enough to include in the Recorp the 
minority views that were filed on the 
resolution. On page 6 of the minority 
views appears an answer to a letter I 
addressed to the First Assistant Post- 
master General, in which he stated that 
at the time the report was filed 639 
nominations had been submitted. I 
should like to bring that table down to 
date by including in the Recorp as part 
of my remarks a statement showing that 
since January 3, 1947, 927 nominations 
have been filed. The statement is in 
exactly the same form as that which 
appears in the report, and it brings the 
information down to date. I should like 
to have the statement in the RECORD. 


1947 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

1. Since January 3, 1947, 927 nominations 
have been submitted by the President to the 
Senate of persons to be appointed post- 
masters at Presidential offices, that is, post 
offices of the first, second, and third classes. 

2. Of the 927 nominations, 501 were selec- 
tions of the highest eligible on the register 
submitted by the Civil Service Commission. 
Of this 501, 243 have military preference. 

3. One hundred and twenty-five selections 
were made of the second eligible on the 
register submitted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and of this 125, 82 have military 
preference. 

4. The third eligible on the registers sub- 
mitted by the Civil Service Commission was 
selected in 61 instances and, of this number, 
89 have military preference. 

5. Of the total number of 927 nominations 
submitted to the Senate, 417 have military 


preference. 

6. Of these 927 nominations, 148 involve 
the reappointment of the incumbent post- 
masters where the offices have been advanced 
from fourth to third class. These reap- 

tments were made under the act of 

lay 20, 1944. Of the 148 postmasters nom- 

inated for reappointment, 20 have military 
preference. 

7. The promotion of a classified employee 
is involved in 81 of these nominations. 
That is, 81 nominations are for the promo- 
tion of employees in the classified postal 
service and of this 81 so recommended for 
promotion, 33 have military preference. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to make some reference to the 
amendment I intend to offer. It pro- 
vides a time limit to the resolution. It 
has been a practice of the Rules Com- 
mittee, when special committees were 
authorized to put a time limit on them. 
I have submitted the amendment to the 
Senator from North Dakota, and he has 
no objection to it, and I ask that it be 
stated by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is sware of the 
fact, is he not, that several committee 
amendments are yet to be considered? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There was no unani- 
mous-consent agreement that the com- 
mittee amendments were to be consid- 
ered first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let the clerk read it. 
There may be some objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK, It is proposed to in- 
sert the following at the end of the res- 
olution: 

The authority conferred by this resolu- 
tion shall expire on January 15, 1948, and 
the report of the committee shall be filed 
with the Senate on or before said date. 


Mr. LANGER. I have no objection, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, may I 
inguire of the Senator from Maine what 
his purpose is as to taking a recess? I 
do not think we can finish with the reso- 
lution tonight. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I was 
about to make an inquiry of Senators on 
the other side as to whether we could 
not dispose of this matter this evening. 
I think the amendment which has just 
been offered by the Senator from Arizona, 
and which has been accepted, must 
remove many of the objections which 
Senators may have had. Could we not 
vote on the resolution at this time? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not think so. I 
think there are other Senators who desire 
to speak on it tomorrow. I should like 
to have the Senate take a recess until 
tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. I think we had better 
continue in session for a while, then, and 
see if we can come to some conclusion 


later. 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hatch Millikin 
Ball Hayden Moore 
Bricker Hickenlooper Morse 
Bridges Hill Murray 
Brooks Hoey O'Conor 
Buck Holland O'Mahoney 
Bushfleld Johnson, Colo. Overton 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Pepper 
Byrd Kem 

Cain Kilgore Revercomb 
Capper Knowland Robertson, Wyo. 
Chavez Langer Russell 
Connally Lucas Saltonstall 
Cooper McCarran Sparkman 
Cordon McCarthy t 
Donnell McClellan Taylor 
Downey McFarland Thye 
Dworshak McGrath Vandenberg 
Eastland MeKellar Watkins 
Ecton MeMahon Wherry 
Ellender Magnuson White 
Ferguson Malone Wiley 
Flanders Martin Williams 
George Maybank Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
two Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, the Senator from Illinois does 
not wish a vote tonight on the pending 
measure. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. The 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYDINGS] 
is not present. The resolution was taken 
up by unanimous consent this afternoon 
during my absence. I am sure that the 
Senator from Maryland wishes to make 
a statement on the resolution; indeed, 
three or four other Senators wish to dis- 
cuss it. As I understand, there is nothing 
to do tomorrow. 

Mr. TAFT. Would the Senator be will- 
ing to agree to a vote at some hour to- 
morrow? 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly. 

Mr. TAFT. What hour does the Sen- 
ator suggest? Would 2 or 3 o'clock be 
agreeable to him? 

Mr. LUCAS. Three thirty or four 
o'clock in the afternoon would be agree- 
able to me. 

Mr. TAFT. Would the Senator make 
it 3 o’clock? In that event, any Senator 
who wished to speak on the Reed bill 
could do so after 3 o’clock. 


Mr. LUCAS. I believe 3:30 would 


allow plenty of time. 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at 3:30 o’clock 
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p. m. tomorrow the Senate proceed to 
vote on Senate Resolution 81 and any 
amendments or motions relating thereto, 
and that the time be equally divided be- 
tween the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. LANGER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
reduced to writing, is as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of Tues- 
day, June 17, 1947, at the hour of 3:30 o’clock 
p. m., the Senate proceed, without further 
debate, to vote upon any amendment or mo- 
tion that may be pending, or that may be 
proposed to, the resolution (S. Res. 81) au- 
thorizing the Committee on Civil Service to 
investigate the appointment of first-, second-, 
and third-class postmasters, and upon the 
question of agreeing to the resolution as 
amended. 

Ordered further, That the time intervening 
between the meeting of the Senate on said 
day and the hour of 3:30 o’clock p. m. be 
equally divided between the proponents and 
the opponents of the resolution, to be con- 
trolled, respectively, by the Senator from 
North Dakota, Mr. Lancer and the Senator 
from Illinois, Mr. Lucas. 


MEETING OF SUBCOMMITTEE DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce begins 
hearings tomorrow morning on a com- 
munications bill. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that the subcommittee be 
granted permission to sit during the re- 
mainder of this week while the Senate 
is in session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, permission is granted. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHITE. I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 17, 1947, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


* 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 16 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Herschel V. Johnson, of North Carolina, for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
the class of career minister of the United 
States of America. 

Ellis O. Briggs, of Maine, a Foreign Service 
officer of the class of career minister, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary of the United States of America to 
Uruguay. 

William J. Sebald, of the District of Colum- 
bia, for appointment as a Foreign Service of- 
ficer of class 2, and a secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of America, 

Donald D. Edgar, of New Jersey, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 3, a consul, and a secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of America, 

Charles D. Withers, of South Carolina, for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 5, a vice consul of career, and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
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vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Thomas Boylan, Jr., of Pennsylvania 

David C. Cuthell, of Connecticut, 

Robert D. Davis, of Oklahoma, 

John B. Dexter, of Maryland. 

Leon G. Dorros, of New York. 

John N. Gatch, Jr., of Ohio. 

Andrew W. Green, of Pennsylvania. 

Norman B. Hannah, of Illinois. 

Gergory Henderson, of Massachusetts. 

William W. Kaufmann, of New York. 

John Keppel, of the District of Columbia. 

Richard M. McCarthy, of Iowa. 

Francis T. McCoy, of Florida. 

Ellwood M. Rabenold, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

John W. Rozier, of Georgia. 

Samuel O. Ruff, of North Carolina. 

William E. Scott, of Illinois. 

Ernest L. Stanger, of Utah. 

William Perry Stedman, Jr., of Maryland. 

Philip H. Valdes, of New York. 

Thecdore A. Wahl, of New York. 

Stephen Winship, of Massachusetts. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Irving J. Higbee, of New York, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
New York, (Mr. Higbee is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
April 16, 1947.) 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Loomis E. Cranor, of Kentucky, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Kentucky. (Mr. Cranor is now serv- 
ing in this office under an appointment 
which expires June 14, 1947.) 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY, DISTRICT COURT OF THE 
. VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Francisco Corneiro, of the Virgin Islands, 
to be district attorney for the District Court 
of the Virgin Islands, vice James A. Bough, 
resigned. 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
che following-named candidate for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service: 

To be surgeon (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date of oath of office: 

Lydia B. Edwards 

The following-named candidates for pro- 
motion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service: 

Surgeon to be senior surgeon (equivalent 
to the Army rank of lieutenant colonel): 

Hiram J. Bush 

Senior dental surgeon to be dental director 
(equivalent to the Army rank of colonel) : 

Stanmore P. Marshall 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY or THE UNITED STATES 
TO ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 

Lt. Col. Cranford Coleman Bryan Warden, 
Infantry (temporary colonel), with rank from 
August 4, 1944. 

Maj. Robert Loomis Anderson, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 13, 1946. 

Maj. Thomas Edward Pickett Barbour, In- 
fantry (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1943. 


TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


Maj. Nelson Marquis Lynde, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 13, 
1946, 


TO AIR CORPS 


Lt. Col. Gilbert Hayden, Signal Corps (tem- 
pory colonel), with rank from June 14, 
1945. 

Maj. George Harold Graham, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from November 9, 1946. 

Maj. Harold Elworthy Todd, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from February 20, 1945. 
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Capt. Henry James Heuer, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from January 13, 1947. 

Capt. Robert Muirhead Reed, Quartermas- 
ter Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
December 17, 1940. 

First Lt. Earl Morse Bradford, Ordnance 
Department (temporary major), with rank 
from January 11, 1943. 

First Lt. William Kneedler Cummins, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from June 11, 1944. 

First Lt. Frederick Charles Engelman, Fi- 
mance Department (temporary major), with 
rank from December 7, 1944. 

First Lt. Edgar Max McGinnis, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 10, 1944. 

First Lt. Edward Blakslee Reed, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from March 14, 1944. 

First Lt. Milton Frederick Ritterbush, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo- 
nel), with rank from May 11, 1941. 

First Lt. Joe Neal Swanger, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
November 10, 1945. 

First Lt. Robert Andrew Wys, Chemical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from October 26, 1944. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, JUNE 16, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


To Thee, our Father, out of the busy 
voices of life, we lift our breath in prayer. 
In Thy providential guidance Thou hast 
not dealt more tenderly with any other 
nation; therefore, make us humble and 
grateful, and lift us to the realization 
that, if our country is to be saved, it must 
serve with emphasis the spiritual and 
moral values. Keepin our remembrance 
that life consists not in the abundance 
of things we possess. 

Today, bowed in the shadows of tragic 
sorrows, we see many hopes and pros- 
pects tragically shattered. We pray for 
Thy special comfort and peace to abide 
with the valiant ones who suffer from 
the inexorable uncertainties of fate. In 
the viewless light of stricken homes, 
O nourish them with all Thy goodness, 
and when their sunset pales to dusk, give 
them Thy hand that bids all weary ones 
to rest. 


“There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless 


coast, 
The desert and illimitable air, 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky 
thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.” 


Hear us, O Lord, and give us Thy 
peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, June 13, 1947, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
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municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On April 28, 1947: 

H. R. 2102. An act to provide for a 6 months’ 
extension and final liquidation of the farm 
labor supply program, and for other pur- 
poses, and 

H. R. 2413. An act to amend the Federal 
Reserve Act, and for other purposes, 

On April 30, 1947: 

H. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to restore the 

name of Hoover Dam. 
On June 14, 1947: 

H. R. 1288. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant a private right- 
of-way to Roscoe L. Wood. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an editorial from 
the Washington Times-Herald. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include an editorial from the Daily 
Jefferson County Union of Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
newspaper item. 

Mr. ROBERTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from 
the Minneapolis Tribune. 

Mr. BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances 
and include some editorial and news 
material. 

Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address made by 
Edward F. Poss, past grand worthy pres- 
ident of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

Mr. JONES of Washington asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recor and include an edi- 
torial from the Seattle Times. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
cude an editorial entitled “A Fairy Tale 

rms.” 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
NATIONAL HOUSING SHORTAGE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a resolution calling for 
the appointment by the Speaker of a 
select committee to investigate the na- 
tional housing shortage. It is shocking 
and inexcusable that the critical housing 
shortage should be allowed to go unchal- 
lenged almost 2 years after the ending 
of the war. I believe that the vast ma- 
jority of the American people are tired 
of labor, industry, and government 
bickering about who is guilty in “the 
case of the missing home,” 
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Mr. Speaker, I am the sponsor in the 
House of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, 
H. R. 2523, the only comprehensive 
housing measure seeking to do some- 
thing about the housing shortage, but 
I am by now convinced that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the 
House does not plan to hold hearings 
on this measure this session—though I 
asked for them as long ago as April 26— 
and in any case the facts developed by 
the proposed investigation are essential 
to the effective functioning of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill when enacted. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency may well believe that private en- 
terprise will within the next 6 months 
make the turn upward from the dis- 
astrously low point of housing construc- 
tion where we now stand. Whether or 
_ not this be a vain hope, whether exces- 
sive costs of building materials and 
labor and unduly restrictive municipal 
building codes make it impossible for 
private enterprise to do the job under 
present conditions for the moderate- 
and low-income groups, will be deter- 
mined while Congress is in recess. Un- 
less we authorize this investigation, we 
will be charged with completely neglect- 
ing America’s No. 1 domestic problem at 
a time when its solution hangs in the 
balance. We will be coming back here, 
not to enact a high-priority emergency 
program if the situation continues to be 
as catastrophic as it is now, but we will 
be arguing about where to place the 
blame. 

Mr. Speaker, this investigation of 
America’s No. 1 domestic problem is 
Congress’ No, 1 domestic must. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and that 
they be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. MILLER of Nebraska addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


TERMINAL-LEAVE BONDS 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, it is rumored that the President 
intends to veto the tax bill, and it is also 
the general understanding that it will not 
be possible to override his veto; there- 
fore I want to make a suggestion, partic- 
ularly to the leadership on my side of 
the aisle, and that is this, that we im- 
mediately arrange to pay or make nego- 
tiable the terminal-leave bonds that were 
given to the GI’s who served this country 
during the war. That is an obligation 
of the Government, it is an obligation 
that should be met, and we can make 
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them negotiable so that those who need 
the money can cash in their bonds and 
those who want to retain the bonds and 
draw interest for the 5 years can do so. 
In that way we will be paying off on the 
debt and we will be meeting the obli- 
gations of the men who served in the 
armed forces. 

On January 3, I introduced H. R. 170 
which provided for the payment of term- 
inal leave bonds for those who need the 
money. I am urging that the bill intro- 
duced by myself or some similar measure 
be reported by the committee and sub- 
mitted to the House for action before the 
adjournment of the present session of 
Congress. This law should be enacted 
before we adjourn. 


CONFERRING OF HONORARY DEGREE 
UPON SPEAKER MARTIN 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day Tufts College bestowed upon our dis- 
tinguished and beloved Speaker the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. Two 
weeks ago he was awarded the same de- 
gree by the Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege, and last month he was made a doc- 
tor of civil law by Boston University. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to extend to you 
congratulations on these academic hon- 
ors that recently have been bestowed 
upon you. 

Such honors come to few men. They 
are a recognition of the outstanding con- 
tribution you have made, and continue to 
make, to the welfare of our great coun- 
try. They attest to your ability. And, 
more than that, Mr. Speaker, they attest 
to the intellectual honesty, high pur- 
pose, and devotion to God and country 
with which you have applied the excep- 
tional talents that are yours. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure I express the 
unanimous sentiment of this House when 
I say we are proud of you. It is a great 
privilege to serve in this body, as a Rep- 
resentative of the people. And we can 
be sure that so long as men of your 
character and ability are selected to pre- 
side there will always be a House of Rep- 
resentatives where the rights of all the 
people, of whatever political faith, will 
find protection. 

In the fullest sense of the word, Mr. 
Speaker, you are one of the Nation's 
great. Those who honor you bring 
honor to themselves. In congratulating 
you we are congratulating ourselves in 
having you as our presiding officer, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this moment to say that every word 
uttered by the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK], is echoed by me and every 
Member on this side of the aisle. It 
makes us proud of the institution of 
which we are a part that we have as the 
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head of that institution a man who de- 
serves these high and distinguished 
honors. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am particularly pleased with the honors 
conferred upon our Speaker, and more 
particularly because of the honor con- 
ferred by Boston University, because 
that makes the distinguished Speaker 
and myself both honorary degree men 
of that great university. 

As the gentleman from Indiana well 
said, the honor conferred upon the 
Speaker is one that is, in fact, conferred 
upon the entire House. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts, our distinguished 
Speaker (Mr. MARTIN], is beloved by 
every Member of the House regardless 
of party. Throughout the many years 
of our association, myself a Democrat 
and the Speaker a Republican, there has 
been a most profound feeling of respect 
on my part for him and a strong feeling 
of friendship, which I know is recipro- 
cated by him. 

I join with our distinguished majority 
leader in the fine words of commenda- 
tion that he has expressed, and in the 
expression of appreciation to these great 
universities for the deserved recogni- 
tion that they have conferred upon our 
distinguished and beloved Speaker. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. I have had the honor, 
pleasure, and distinction of serving under 
nine different Speakers. They were all 
great Americans, patriotic, honorable 
men. I did not at all times agree with 
all of them, but I feel that they were fair 
and conducted themselves as real men. 
With all the love that I have had for 
many of the Democratic Speakers, I 
want to say that our present Speaker, 
Jor Martin, undoubtedly will be recog- 
nized by history as a fair and firm pre- 
siding officer who reflects credit on his 
high office. I join with the gentleman 
from Indiana, the gentleman from Texas, 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
in congratulating the Speaker upon the 
honor that has been given him, and I 
hope it will not be the last one that will 
be his. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to add just a 
word to what has been said. I have 
never known a man to preside over this 
House with more ability and imparti- 
ality than our present Speaker. 

He is a great American. He is ren- 
dering a great service to his country and 
he richly deserves the honors that have 
been bestowed upon him. 


AIR ACCIDENTS 
Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce whose unhappy duty it 
is to make investigations of air accidents, 
may I say that we are very much con- 
cerned over the accident which occurred 
last Friday evening. Let me also say for 
the benefit of the Members of the House 
that in these three accidents which have 
occurred recently there is no apparent 
similarity. I, myself, cannot see as yet 
any apparent reason for condemning 
any aircraft or personnel. However, the 
subcommittee of which I have the honor 
to be chairman will do what it can to 
learn as rapidly as possible the cause of 
this third of a series of accidents and to 
make any recommendations that we may 

feel desirable. 


AIR SAFETY 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
President Truman yesterday named a 
five-man special fact-finding board to 
make an investigation into air safety. 
The members of the board are Dr. 
Jerome C. Hunsaker, Chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics; Brig. Gen. M. W. Arnold, vice 
president of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion; James M. Landis, Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board; H. B. Cox, 
American Air Lines pilot; and Theodore 
P. Wright, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trator. 

As chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, I should 
like to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that in the course of the com- 
mittee’s extensive hearings on air safety 
the committee has had occasion to hear 
the testimony of all of these men or rep- 
resentatives of the organizations which 
they represent. The committee heard 
both Mr. Landis and Mr. Wright, Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, respectively. Mr. John W. 
Crowley, Jr., acting director of research, 
appeared before the committee on behalf 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. General Arnold, as well as 
Mr. Ramspeck, a former Member of this 
House, appeared on behalf of the Air 
Transport Association. Finally, the Air 
Line Pilots Association was represented 
by its president, David L. Behncke, and 
members of the association employed by 
different air lines appeared; Ernest A. 
Cutrell, American Airlines; Robert N. 
Buck, Transworld; J. E. Wood, Eastern 
Air Lines, in addition to John M. Dick- 
inson and Brant W. Phillips, appeared 
before this committee and gave testi- 
mony. 
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It will be the purpose of this committee 
to make available to the new investigat- 
ing board appointed by the President all 
of the testimony and other information 
supplied to this committee by over a 
hundred witnesses who appeared in the 
course of the committee’s air-safety in- 
vestigation. It is my fervent hope that 
the new board will be able to further add 
to our knowledge as to how to prevent 
recurrences of these accidents. 

I assure the House that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 
continue its own investigation, of all air 
accidents in recent months, and, of 
course, include those that have so re- 
cently happened. 

It is expected that the committee will 
be in a position to make a report on the 
over-all study it has made within the 
next 2 weeks or so, 


WEATHER OVER THE WATER GATE 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today is a most unusual day in 
the history of weather. At the risk of 
infringing upon the prerogatives of the 
Weather Bureau, I should like to give an 
entirely unofficial but likely prognostica- 
tion of the meteorological conditions to 
be expected in this city for the next 24 
hours. 

A low-pressure area is expected to 
reach Washington early this evening, ac- 
companied by mounting temperatures. 
It will center at Water Gate, on the 
Potomac, and will be accompanied by 
high winds, blowing alternately hot and 
cold. Freezing temperatures can be ex- 
pected in the vicinity of 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and on the minority side 
of the House of Representatives. Silver 
clouds will be in evidence, turning a 
deeper red about nightfall. Gentle var- 
iable winds emanating in eastern Eu- 
rope will increase to tornado proportions 
and all loose items in the way of foreign 
policy and dollar credits should be bat- 
tened down. Tomorrow, fair and 
warmer. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an address made by our colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas, Hon. Sam 
RAYBURN, at the annual dinner of the 
New Jersey Bar Association last Satur- 
day evening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
an article from the Rotarian. 
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LEWIS DESCHLER, DOCTOR OF LAWS 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
6, 1947, the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws was conferred upon the Honorable 
Lewis Deschler, Parliamentarian of the 
House of Representatives, by the Nation- 
al University School of Law. The cere- 
mony conferring this degree upon Mr. 
Deschler was held at the United States 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 1615 H 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

George P. Barse, as chancelor of the 
National University, in conferring upon 
Mr. Deschler the honorary degree of doc- . 
tor of laws, had the following to say: 


At this point I take pleasure in presenting 
the Honorable Lewis Deschler, Parliamen- 
tarlan of the House of Representatives, as a 
candidate for the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws. 

Mr. Deschler has held the office of Parlia- 
mentarian of the House of Representatives 
for more than 20 years. Appointment to that 
high office is personal with each Speaker elec- 
ted by the House, and the fact that Mr. Desch- 
ler has served continuously during a period 
of more than 20 years demonstrates his out- 
standing ability and qualifications for that 
office and the efficiency with which he per- 
forms his duties. During his term of office 
and up to the present time the following 
have been Speakers of the House: Hon. Nich- 
olas Longworth, Hon. John N. Garner, Hon. 
Henry T. Rainey, Hon. Joseph W. Byrnes, Hon. 
William B. Bankhead, Hon. Sam Rayburn, 
Hon. Joseph W. Martin. 

Some of the outstanding phases of his rec- 
ord as parliamentarian are: 

He is editor and coauthor of Rules and 
Practices of the House of Representatives, 
which, combined with an edited Jefferson's 
Manual and an annotated Constitution of the 
United States, constitute an official publica- 
tion of the House of Representatives. 

He is the source of the additional material 
used in maintaining the present and future 
editions of Hind’s Precedents, which in par- 
liamentary law, occupies a place similar to 
the Reports of the Supreme Court. 

He is recognized in the United States as an 
expert in parliamentary law, and, in addi- 
tion to his services as Parliamentarian of 
the House of Representatives, his opinions 
and interpretations of problems of a parlia- 
mentary nature arising in the States of the 
United States are often requested, respected, 
and followed, 

His services to this country during the past 
two decades have been of great importance in 
that during that period there developed un- 
usual legislative and parliamentary prob- 
lems arising from the prolonged depression 
of the late 1920's and the early years of the 
next decade; the reconstruction period there- 
after; the prewar period of the last world 
war and the years of that war, as well as the 
reconstruction phases following the war, 
which have not as yet been completed. d 

Mr. Deschler is no stranger to National 
University. He was formerly a student here 
and took the required courses leading to the 
degree of J. D. and M. P. L., which were con- 
ferred upon him in 1932. In order to receive 
these degrees he had to attain and maintain 
better than average grades in the subjects 
and courses pursued by him. I may say at 
this point, that I had the pleasure of having 
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Mr. Deschler as a student in some of the 
courses taught by me at this university dur- 
ing the years he was working for his degrees. 

Mr. Deschler, by authority of the board of 
trustees of National University, I take pleas- 
ure in conferring upon you the degree of 
doctor of laws. 

AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD 
COMMUNISM 


Mr, O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing the remarks of the gentleman from 
California, I wish to state that we are 
now spending $400,000,090 to stop com- 
munism in Greece and Turkey while the 
Secretary of State is now preparing a 
program whereby it has been announced 
that in a few years we are going to spend 
$25,000,000,000 more. While we are do- 
ing that overseas in all of the countries 
in the world, tonight one of the leading 
Communist-front organizations is using 
Federal Government facilities to propa- 
gate their propaganda. They are being 
allowed to use a Federal facility for a 
springboard so that throughout the 
world they will be recognized as speaking 
Officially for the Government of the 
United States of America. 

A few days ago we had a report by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
describing the true character of the 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, one of the most leading and most 
conspicuous Communist-front organiza- 
tions within our borders. Yet that or- 
ganization today, this evening, is using 
Federal property and Federal facilities 
at the expense of the taxpayers to 
propagate their propaganda to the peo- 
ple of America and to the people of the 
world. 

To me, it appears that we are the 
laughing stock of the universe, spending 
billions of dollars to stop communism 
abroad, but embracing them in official 
circles and allowing them to use Federal 
Government facilities for their propa- 
ganda, What a travesty on the taxpay- 
ers of America to dish out billions to 
stop communism everywhere except in 
the United States of America. This is 
proof that the present demonstration 
hates communism in Europe—but it loves 
communism in the United States of 
America. 


FATHER O'DONNELL AND NOTRE DAME 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include an article 
from the South Bend Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
a telegram, late Thursday evening, from 
Father John J, Cavanaugh, president of 
the University of Notre Dame, brought 
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the sad announcement that had been ex- 

pected for several days. 

The Reverend J. Hugh O’Donnell, war- 
time president of Notre Dame, had 
passed away at the infirmary on the 
campus that he loved so well. 

From prep-school days, through the 
university as an outstanding student 
and athlete during the undergraduate 
days of the immortal Knute Rockne, 
during his years in the priesthood, cul- 
minated by his two illustrious terms as 
president of the university, the life of 
Father O’Donnell is the history of the 
growth of Notre Dame during the past 35 
years. 

In his passing, Notre Dame and the 
Nation have lost one of the truly great 
men of our times, and at a time when 
we can ill afford to lose them. 

The life of Father O'Donnell is best 
portrayed in the following story from 
the South Bend Tribune of June 13, 1947. 
It follows: 

DEATH CLOSES O’DONNELL’S LONG CAREER— 
NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY’s WARTIME CHIEF 
Dies at 52 
Rev. J. Hugh O'Donnell, C. S. C., former 

president of the University of Notre Dame, 

who guided the institution through the try- 
ing period of World War II and saw it reach 
its largest enrollment in history, died in the 

infirmary at the university at 5 p. m., 

Tuesday. 

Details of the funeral had not been worked 
out early this afternoon except that it will 
be held at 10 o’clock Monday morning in 
Sacred Heart Church on the campus with 
burial in the community cemetery at Notre 


Dame. 


The body of Father O'Donnell was taken 
to the McGann funeral home. It will be re- 
turned to the university Saturday afternoon 
and will lie in state in the parlors in the 
main building until the hour of the funeral. 
Members of the lay faculty club and the 
Knights of Columbus are arranging an honor 
guard. 

Death came to the 52-year-old adminis- 
trator, scholar, and orator after a long illness, 
the seriousness of which first became appar- 
ent last February. At that time his ill 
health halted his preparations to embark on 
a mission for the Congregation of Holy Cross 
to visit its establishments in South America. 


EXAMINED AT CLINIC 


A subsequent examination in a clinic in 
Rochester, Minn., disclosed that Father 
O'Donnell was suffering from cancer. He 
returned to the university and had remained 
bedfast most of the time as his health 
steadily declined. 

At his bedside when death came were 
members of his immediate family, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Graziani, a sister, of Chicago; Dr. 
Frank J. O'Donnell, a brother, and Mrs. 
O'Donnell and their two children, Patricia 
and Michael O'Donnell, all of Alpena, Mich. 

Also in the room were a number of the 
clergy, including the recently consecrated 
Bishop Lawrence L. Graner, C. S. C., of Dacca, 
India; Rev. Thomas Steiner, C. S. C., provin- 
cial of the Congregation of the Holy Cross; 
Rev. Christopher O'Toole, C. S. C., and Rev. 
Kerndt Healy, C. S. C., assistant provincials; 
Rev. Matthew Walsh, C. S. C., former presi- 
dent of Notre Dame; Rev. John H. Murphy, 
C. S. C., vice president of the university; Rev. 
Thomas P. Irving, C. S. C., professor of re- 
ligion, and Rey. Richard J. Grimm, C. S. C., 
superior of Holy Cross Seminary. Rev. John 
J. Cavanaugh, C. S. C., president of the uni- 
versity, was in Providence, R. I., where he 
gave the commencement address at Provi- 
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dence College. He left immediately for 
South Bend. 

Last rites of the church were administered 
to Father O'Donnell about 10 days ago when 
his condition took a sudden turn for the 
worse. Father O'Toole gave the last blessing 
to him as he died. 


COGNIZANT OF CONDITION 


Father O’Donnell was fully cognizant of 
his condition and accepted his fate stoically. 
He was in Detroit, Mich., when first stricken 
with what appeared to be an attack of 
jaundice. Upon the advice of his brother 
he went to the Mayo clinic in Rochester, 
where an operation disclosed that he was 
suffering from cancer of the pancreas. 

Because of the shock of the operation to 
his system he was not told that he was suf- 
fering from cancer until after his return to 
the infirmary at Notre Dame a few weeks 
later, Then two of his closest friends, 
Father Steiner and Father Walsh, visited 
him one day and as sparingly as possible 
told him the nature of his disease and that 
he had only a few months to live. 

Father O'Donnell told them that he had 
suspected his condition, but had hoped that 
it was not true. Then after a few moments 
he asked the two priests to accompany him to 
the infirmary chapel while he made an act of 
resignation. 

From that time until his death he main- 
tained a cheerful outlook and welcomed vis- 
itors to his room. During his illness he kept 
up a steady correspondence with the hun- 
dreds of friends, former students, members 
of the clergy and business associates who 
wrote him messages of cheer. Until several 
weeks ago he dictated personal replies. 


AT NOTRE DAME 35 YEARS 


With the exception of 3 years when he was 
president of St. Edward’s university, Austin 
Texas, Father O'Donnell was associated prac- 
tically uninterruptedly with Notre Dame's 
activities for 35 years. Leaving St. Edward's 
in 1934, he came to Notre Dame as vice-presi- 
dent. He served in that capacity until Janu- 
ary, 1940, when he was advanced to the acting 
presidency. 

At that time he succeeded Most Rev. John 
F. O'Hara, C. S. C., D. D., who resigned to be- 
come supervising bishop of the United States 
army and navy diocese, Father O'Donnell 
was appointed president by the provincial 
council of the priests of the Congregation of 
Holy Cross in July, 1940, and was renamed for 
another 3-year term in July 1943. 

Father O'Donnell relinquished the presi- 
dency in July, 1946, and was succeeded by 
Father Cavanaugh, who had been serving as 
vice-president. Since his retirement Father 
O'Donnell had served in an advisory capacity 
to university officials. In recognition of his 
many years of service he was awarded an hon- 
orary doctor of laws at the recent commence- 
ment exercises. 


LED NEW ACTIVITY 


Under the leadership of Father O'Donnell, 
Notre Dame embarked on an entirely new 
phase of educational activity during the 
war. More than 25,000 of the Nation's young 
men received training on the campus for serv- 
ice as officers in the United States Navy. 
Nearly 12,000 were commissioned as ensigns, a 
total greater than the officer strength of the 
Regular Navy at the start of World War II. 

It was chiefly through Father O’Donnell’s 
efforts that the naval reserve officers’ training 
corps, the V-12 program and the midshipmen 
school were established on the campus and 
utilized facilities of the university in their 
training. 

Meanwhile, the laboratory facilities of the 
university were employed for special research 
in atomic energy, Chemistry, metallurgy, 
aeronautics, and other scientific endeavors 
in behalf of the Government. Thirty-six 
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members of the faculty left Notre Dame el- 
ther to join the armed forces or for research 
in direct connection with the war effort. 


PROBLEMS COMPLICATED 


From the end of the war until his retire- 
ment, Father O’Donnell’s jostwar problems 
at the university were complicated by a 
large influx of war veterans seeking to begin 
or continue their educations. Notre Dame's 
normal enrollment of 3,200 jumped to 4,500 
in his last semester as president, mainly be- 
cause of students returning from the war. 

As a private institution, Notre Dame nor- 
mally receives no aid from the Federal or 
State Governments. Therefore, it must de- 
pend on the generosity of its friends, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, to help meet its 
annual deficits. 

To aid in increasing the university’s en- 
dowment, smallest for any institution of 
comparable size in the United States, Father 
O'Donnell directed the establishment of a 
department of public relations in 1941. The 
endowment was increased from $1,000,000 to 
$3,650,000 in his presidency. 

Father O'Donnell also worked toward the 
expansion of Notre Dame’s graduate school, 
In the spring of 1946 the medieval institute 
was established to provide a medium of study 
for graduate students in the early civiliza- 
tion and Christian culture of the Western 
World. He appointed Rev. Gerald B. Phelan, 
founder and director of the Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Canada, 
at the director of the institute at Notre Dame. 


BORN IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Father O'Donnell was born June 2, 1895, 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., and entered Notre 
Dame in 1912 as an undergraduate student. 
He was the son of the late Edward J. and 
Sarah A. (O'Grady) O'Donnell. 

Father O'Donnell was a star athlete and 
honor student in his undergraduate career at 
Notre Dame. He won a monogram on the 
football team in 1915. 

After receiving a bachelor of literature 
degree at Notre Dame in 1915 he entered the 
seminary of the Congregation of Holy Cross. 
On December 28, 1921, he was ordained to 
the Catholic priesthood in Sacred Heart 
Seminary, Grand Rapids, by Most Rev. Ed- 
ward D. Kelly, D. D., then bishop of that 
diocese. The next year Father O'Donnell re- 
ceived a doctor of philosophy degree at 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
where he specialized in American church 
history. 

In the spring of 1923 he was named rector 
of Badin Hall on the Notre Dame campus. 
In 1924 he became prefect of discipline and 
supervisor of student activities, a post which 
he held until 1931, when he went to St. Ed- 
ward's to become president. 


ON NATIONAL BROADCAST 


Father O'Donnell was a pioneer in the early 
work of the Catholic Students Mission cru- 
sade, which antedated the current Catholic 
Youth Organization in this country. He was 
an active member of the American Catholic 
Historical Association, serving on its execu- 
tive council 2 years. He also was a contribu- 
tor to the Catholic Historical Review and 
other periodicals. He spoke on the Catholic 
Hour and Church of the Air radio programs 
and other national broadcasts during his 
presidency and addressed various clubs and 
forums. 

Father O'Donnell was named by the late 
President Roosevelt to serve on the Board of 
Visitors of the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., in 1942 and 1943. He was a 
member of the Federal Government’s Com- 
mittee on Postwar Science and was a trustee 
and member of the executive council of the 
Nutrition Foundation. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. POULSON asked and was granted 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include therein three edi- 
torials. 


CONDUCT OF EMPLOYEES OF COMMON 
CARRIERS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege from time to time to travel 
about this country and unofficially ar- 
rive on busses, planes, trains, and boats 
as an ordinary common citizen. I am 
convinced that common carriers, hauling 
human cargo, have lost a considerable 
degree, and perhaps an overwhelming 
percentage, of their respect for the trav- 
eling public. The personnel from the low 
to high in those industries, in my opin- 
ion, no longer look upon the traveling 
public as a great part of their institution. 
There is too much carelessness, there is 
too much inattention, there is too much 
ignoring of the fact that handling hu- 
man cargo is a delicate operation which 
requires sobriety, above all, and common 
sense, and a friendly attitude to those 
who travel. This applies all the way 
along the line from the ground crews to 
the pilots who fly at the highest levels. 
All I know about the airplane industry is 
to ride a plane and pay my fare. Iam 
afraid that when you get to the bottom 
of these accidents you will find a great 
deal of it is due to bad personnel. I hope 
the committees will not overlook that 
phase in their investigation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


FLOODS IN IOWA 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LECOMPTE, Mr. Speaker, the 
most disastrous flood in the history of the 
State of Iowa came in torrents down sev- 
eral rivers in Iowa last week, reaching 
flood stage above the high-water mark, 
with a loss of at least 6 lives at the city 
of Ottumwa, Iowa. That city of thirty- 
five or forty thousand is suffering a recur- 
rence of that flood at this very moment, 
with one-third of the city under water, 
and 10,000 people driven from their 
homes. 

In 1944, the Army engineers made a 
survey of the Des Moines River valley 
and estimated that floods could be con- 
trolled at an outlay for dams and levees 
of $15,000,000. Probably the estimate 
now would go to $20,000,000, but the prop- 
erty loss alone in the city of Ottumwa is 
$10,000,000 at the present moment, with 
uncounted millions of dollars lost to crop 
lands in the rich Des Moines River valley. 
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I ask the Appropriations Committee to 
consider the situation at this very time. 
I have invited the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and members of 
this committee to visit Iowa and see the 
destruction from flood waters at this very 
moment. 

Other towns, notably Eddyville, a 
flourishing community of 1,000 persons, 
is entirely under water, with every man, 
woman, and chile forced to higher 
ground. 

The American Red Cross, as well as the 
Navy personnel stationed at the Ottumwa 
Naval Air Station, has performed valu- 
able service in this emergency with first- 
aid equipment and with serum to prevent 
an epidemic. The city water supply of 
Ottumwa has been cut off entirely and 
drinking water has been supplied by 
towns from as far away as 75 miles. 

Millions of acres of cropland in south- 
ern Iowa will have to be almost entirely 
replanted and this is the area that pro- 
duces a great deal of the food of the 
country, notably corn, hogs, cattle, sheep, 
and poultry. Undoubtedly the effects of 
this disaster will be felt throughout the 
country. 

Irepeat that this country cannot afford 
a répetition of the flood disaster in this 
rich producing area of our country. 
We must proceed with flood control . 
measures. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 


VETO OF THE TAX BILL 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I am told 
there lies upon the Speaker's table the 
President’s veto message of the tax bill. 
If this is true, then there remains but 
one thing for the President to do to 
completely dissipate the cloud upon 
which leans his ladder of hope, and that 
is to veto the labor bill. 


RETIREMENT FOR FBI PERSONNEL 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, within 
a short time the House will consider 
H. R. 2826, to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide annuities for in- 
vestigatory personnel of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation who have ren- 
dered at least 20 years of service. 

Every Member of this House knows 
of the efficiency of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. In a matter of a few 
years it has become the greatest law- 
enforcing body in the world. It has 
served the country well both in peace 
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and in war. It is a law-enforcing or- 
ganization with character. 

The House should bear in mind that 
the entrance requirements both physi- 
cal and mental for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation are much higher than those 
of either West Point or Annapolis. Not 
only must the applicant be a college 
graduate, he must also be the possessor 
of a life that will stand the most rigid 
investigation. The work, itself, for both 
Director and agents, requires a 24-hour 
day and a 7-day week. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation agent and his fam- 
ily know no holidays. They have be- 
come acquainted with the fact that they 
cannot plan any leisure or social life 24 
hours in advance. The work requires 
long and frequent absences from the 
family fireside. The morning never 
knows what the night will bring. It is 
a life of peril and sacrifice. I have not 
the slightest doubt that the men in this 
Bureau with 10 years of service have 
worked more hours in that time than the 
average Federal worker will in 30 years 
of service. It is a field for youth and 
youth alone. The men who are in the 
service know that after they reach the 
age of 45 or 50 their usefulness to the 
Bureau and to the country is limited. It 
is but natural that these men must look 
to their future and for the security of 
their families. Due to the fine reputa- 
tion that the Bureau has, private indus- 
try is constantly trying to recruit Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation men. Each 
time that a member of the Bureau re- 
signs and goes into private industry, it is 
a distinct loss to our people. We are 
losing the training and valuable experi- 
ence of a man who is absolutely needed 
in the firing line in the ever-present war 
against the criminal elements. Many of 
the men who leave the service, leave 
solely because of the lack of security 
they have under the existing pension sys- 
tem. They like the work and they know 
that they will miss the wonderful esprit 
de corps that has been developed by 
their Chief, J. Edgar Hoover, yet they 
- know the limitations of the service and 
feel that they must protect their fam- 
ilies. 
If this bill is passed it will keep many 
good men in the service, for they will 
know that middle age will no longer mean 
insecurity. It is my sincere hope that 
this House will pass the bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PASSMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include a statement by John L. King, 
radio and research director of the Wash- 
ington State Grange. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
address delivered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney] at a rally in 
Brooklyn last Wednesday. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Appen- 
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dix of the Record and include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. FORAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
resolution from the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island. 

Mr. LANHAM asked and was given 


permission to extend his remarks in the 


Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Atlanta Journal. 

Mr. ENGLE of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include this morning’s broadcast by 
George E. Reedy relating to air accidents. 

Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Southwest 
American published at Fort Smith, Ark. 

Mr. KERR asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a very 
able editorial from the News Observer of 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Mr. SHEPPARD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter from the former head of the Pe- 
troleum Administration, Mr. Ralph K. 
Davies. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp in two 
instances. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 15 minutes today following 
the order of business for the day and 
the special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


DR. FRANS P. GRAHAM 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
give testimony to the patriotism, the 
high character, and splendid wortt. of 
Dr. Frank Porter Graham, president of 
the University or North Carolina. 

I say, without hesitation, mental res- 
ervation, or secret evasion of mind that 
he is one of the outstanding men of the 
Nation. He is not a Communist nor a 
fellow traveler, nor a Communist sympa- 
thizer. He is a great American, a man of 
the highest caliber and character, and as 
patriotic as will be found anywhere. He 
measures up to the highest standards of 
citizenship. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR HUMAN 
WELFARE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to read a message I 
received from Clark Foreman, president 
of the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare. 


* * * $ * 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
that those words be taken down. He 
cannot get up on the floor oi the House 
and read a vicious attack on Members of 
Congress like that. If he is not willing 
to withdraw it and take it out of the 
RecorD, I am going to move that it be 
stricken from the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from California ask consent to withdraw 
the telegram? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not consider 
that this message should be withdrawn. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
that the words be taken down, 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman ob- 
jecting to the words in the telegram? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; the words read 
from the telegram. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to. 

The Clerk read the words objected to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The Chair feels that the last sentence 
is unparliamentary. It says, We com- 
pletely repudiate the lies and half-truths 
of the report that was issued and con- 
sider it un-American.” Those words re- 
flect upon the character and integrity 
of the membership of a committee and, 
the Chair feels, are unparliamentary. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the entire statement from the REC- 
orD, and on that I ask for recognition. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
already been recognized. 

The SPEAKER. A motion to table is 
preferential and not debatable. 

The question is upon the motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Marcantonio] that the motion be 
tabled. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand a division. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York had previously asked for a 
division. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MARCANTONIO) 
there were—ayes 10, noes 147. 

So the motion to table was rejected. 


REPORT ON SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR HUMAN 


WELFARE—HENRY WALLACE’S SPEECH 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the second time within the last few days 
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the gentleman from California IMr. 
Hourrretp] has taken the floor to di- 
rectly or indirectly attack the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities; a com- 
mittee that has taken more abuse from 
the un-American elements in this coun- 
try than any other committee that has 
ever been created by the Congress of 
the United States; a committee that is 
rendering one of the greatest services 
this House has ever known. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to read from a 
speech that has been much publicized. 
Tonight, Henry Agard Wallace will 
probably repeat his attacks made in Cal- 
ifornia down here at the Water Gate. 
Looking down on that will be the monu- 
ments of George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, and Robert E, 
Lee. I would love to know their reac- 
tions. If they could all speak, I am sure 
they would all manifest their disap- 
proval—especially if he followed his 
usual line. 

Mr. Wallace went out to California re- 
cently and made a speech, and somebody 
had it rebroadcast over the radio. I sent 
for the transcript, and I want to read you 
just a few words from that speech to 
let you know what kind of a battle we 
are in in this country: 

Among other things, 
said—now listen to this: 

We branded ourselves forever in the eyes 
of the world, for the murder by the state of 
two humble and glorious immigrants—Sacco 
and Vanzetti. 


He is referring to those two criminal 
anarchists that were executed by the 
State of Massachusetts after they had 
been convicted in a fair and impartial 
trial, and afier the State had leaned 
backward and had the case reinvesti- 
gated by impartial judges. Then he goes 
on and he proceeds to say: ` 

We had to relearn— 

This is Mr. Wallace speaking— 

We had to relearn the meaning of democ- 
racy from the contrast between our own 
cowardice and the courage of these men. 

These acts today fill us with burning 
shame— 

Says Mr. Wallace: 

Now other men seek to fasten new shame 
upon America. 

I speak of only one source of shame to 
decent Americans who want their country 
to be admired by the world. I mean the 
group of bigots first known as the Dies com- 
mittee, then the Rankin committee, now the 
Thomas committee—three names for Fascists 
the world over to roll on their tongues with 
pride. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether I 
would send for a psychiatrist or not if a 
man made that statement in my pres- 
ence, but it sounds like the ravings of a 
maniac. I cannot understand how any- 
body could make that statement in the 
light of what is going on and what has 
gone on in the past. 


Mr. Wallace 


He brands me as being the very op- 


posite of Sacco and Vanzetti: and I am 
delighted to acknowledge the soft im- 
peachment. 
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What we are trying to do is to save our 
country from being undermined by those 
communistic elements that are today 
trying to debase America, destroy our 
Government, destroy Christianity, de- 
stroy freedom, and reduce Americans to 
communistic slavery as they have done 
elsewhere. 

They make an attack on us for trying 
to turn back the tide in Hollywood, where 
attempts are being made by some ele- 
ments to drag the American moral 
standard down to the level of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. FOLGER] gets up here and defends 
Mr. Frank Graham. I say to him that 
all the Members from North Carolina 
do not share his illusion about Mr. Gra- 
ham, neither do the white people 
throughout the Southern States and the 
better elements of the Negroes in the 
South share that illusion. If he were 
the great patriot he claims to be, he 
would not be mixed up with this red 
front organization that is stirring race 
trouble all over the Southern States. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The man, Clark Foreman, 
referred to in the telegram the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
read, hails from my State. If he is not 
a Communist or a fellow traveler, he 
performs like one; and that which I say 
with respect to him I say with respect 
to Dr. Graham of the University of 
North Carolina, 

Mr. RANKIN. The South has gone 
through many travails in the last 85 
years. She has known the terrors of 
war and the bitterness of defeat. She 
has known the horrors of reconstruction 
and the struggles through depressions. 
In those old days of reconstruction, the 
worst enemy the South had was what 
we called the scalawags, the local 


men who turned against us and tried to 


make personal or political capital by 
abusing and misrepresenting and un- 
dermining the people of the Southern 
States. 

That is exactly what this Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare is doing 
today. It is full of these scalawags. 
This committee branded it correctly 
when they said it is a Communist-front 
organization. It is trying to undermine 
and destroy everything on which this 
Government is based, trying to under- 
mine and destroy the American way of 
life, and using the high-sounding names 
of a few men like Clark Foreman, Frank 
Graham, and Aubrey Williams and others 
who ought to know better, and do know 
better, to deceive the public. 

Mr. Speaker, from this statement of 
Henry Wallace you can see that it is not 
sectional. He turns and maligns the 
State of Massachusetts, and in other por- 
tions of his speech he maligns the South- 
ern States. If that is what we are going 
to have at the hands of these mugwumps, 
these parlor pinks, these left-wing fellow 
travelers, and these scallawags, it is about 
time that we turned the pitiless sunlight 
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of merciless publicity upon them and let 
the American people know who they are 
and what they are up to. Let the Ameri- 
can people know that our brave boys who 
fought and died in this war to preserve 
our freedom and our form of government 
did not die in vain; let them know that 
these boys who have come back wounded, 
maimed, and blind, and disabled have not 
offered their services in vain; let them 
know that the suffering fathers and 
mothers did not shed their tears in vain 
when we told them that we were fighting 
to preserve American institutions and the 
American way of life. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. COX. While it is true that the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
has been subjected to much abuse, should 
not the gentleman find comfort in the 
fact that no committee of the House of 
Representatives in all of its history ever 
carried on more completely supported by 
the membership of the House? I want 
the gentleman’s committee given money 
sufficient to investigate communism in 
our public schools and colleges. 

Mr. RANKIN. There has never been 
a committee, a controversial committee, 


In all the history of Congress that has 


been more thoroughly supported by pa- 
triotic Democrats and patriotic Repub- 
licans than has the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

It is not a pleasant job for us. It is not 
a pleasant job for our investigators. But 
when you read the testimony that they 
have taken and when you find what is 
going on, you will realize that it is one of 
the most necessary committees in the 
American Congress. 

We expect to carry on the fight to save 
America for Americans, to save our coun- 
try from destruction at the hands of 
these Communists, crooks, pinks, punks, 
stooges, crackpots, and fellow travelers; 
and I do not care whether they are cam- 
ouflaged as members of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare or out- 
spoken members of the Communist Party. 

Under permission granted me to extend 
my remarks, I am inserting at this point 
the report of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities on this so-called 
Fomine Conference for Human Wel- 

are. 

The matter referred to follows: 


REPORT ON SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR 
HUMAN WELFARE 
(Southern Conference for Human Welfare, 
formerly 2124, Union Street, Nashville, 

a now 808 Perdido Street, New Orleans, 

1947-48 officers: Frank P. Graham, hon- 
orary president; Clark Howell Foreman, pres- 
ident; James A. Drombrowski, administrator; 
Frank C. Bancroft and Mrs, Edmonia Grant, 
assistant administrators, 

Vice presidents: Paul R. Christopher, Ros- 
coe Dunjee, Virginia Durr, Lewis W. Jones, 
William Mitch, Harry W. Schacter. 

Board of representatives: E. L. Aber- 
crombie, Mary McLeod Bethune, Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown, Louls Burnham, Sam Free- 
man, Helen Puller, Percy Greene, R. L. Hick- 
man, Myles Horton, J. C. Jacques, Lucy Ran- 
dolph Mason, Mortimer May, George S. 
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Mitchell, Frank Prohl, Samuel Rodman, Mrs. 
A. W. Simkins, Alva W. Taylor, John B. 
Thompson, Charles Webber. 

Ex officio: Henry Fowler, Mrs. Harry M. 
Gershon, Joseph L. Johnson, Lee C. Shep- 
pard, Aubrey Williams. 

Advisory associates: Melvyn Douglas, Mrs. 
Marshall Field, Kenneth DeP. Hughes, 
Michael M. Nisselson, Channing H. Tobias, 
Henry A, Wallace, Palmer Weber. 

Tarleton Collier, secretary; J. Daniel Weitz- 
man, treasurer.? 

The Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare is an organization which seeks to attract 
southern liberals on the basis of its seeming 
interest in the problems of the South. In 
the early history of the organization, some 
well-intentioned persons were misled into 
joining. Many of them have since severed 
their connections on learning its true char- 
acter. 

Careful examination of its official publica- 
tion and its activities will disclose that the 
conference actually is being used in devious 
ways to further basic Soviet and Communist 
policy. Decisive and key posts are in most 
instances controlled by persons whose rec- 
ord is faithful to the line of the Communist 
Party and the Soviet union, 


ORIGIN 


In reporting to its constituents, the confer- 
ence is extraordinarily vague as to the exact 
origin of the organization. “It was born in 
the hearts and minds of a large group of de- 
voted southerners known as the Southern 
Policy Committee.” No names are given. 
This nondescript group met several times 
early in 1938 in Birmingham, Ala. ‘Several 
other persons were asked to attend a meet- 
ing on July 21, and the idea of a Southern 
Conference was presented to them.” The re- 
port does not say who presented the idea or 
who was present. “The persons present 
voted themselves in as sponsors and members 
of the arrangements committee” and subse- 
quently a permanent organization meeting 
was called at Birmingham on September 6, 
1938, (Report of the Proceedings of the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare, No- 
vember 22, 23, 1938, pp. 3 and 4.) Its claim 
to represent any significant proportion of 
southern opinion is, therefore, entirely self- 
assumed, 

While the conference has suceeded in con- 
fusing certain elements in the North by its 
pretentions, representative southerners har- 
bor no illusions as to its real character. The 
Democratic Women’s Ciub, of Alabama, an 
organization of long standing in the South, 
publicly demanded the disclosure of the 
names of the initiators of the conference, who 
provided the necessary finances, and who ap- 
pointed the delegates. They charged that 
the conference was of “questionable origin 
and purpose” (Birmingham News, November 
25, 1938). 

In their own inner circles the Communists 
were not nearly so reticent in claiming re- 
sponsibility for the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare. In his article in the Com- 
munist of January 1939, ofiicial monthly 
organ of the Communist Party, Robert Fowler 
Hall, then secretary of the Communist Party, 
of Alabama, and speaker at the April 1940 
session of the conference, reveals the moves 
behind the scenes. Referring to-an earlier 
speech of Earl Browder, at that itme general 
secretary of the Communist Party, Mr. Hall 
wrote: 

“Comrade Browder's remarks thus antici- 
pated the Southern Conference for Human 


Welfare, held in Birmingham, November 

20-23 * + +, Let us estimate the South- 

ern Conference in the light of Comrade 
*See p. 10, 


The Southern Patriot, December 1946. 
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Browder's remarks at the tenth convention of 
the Communist Party * * *. In this 
sense, we can say that the Southern Confer- 
ence was a brilliant confirmation of the line 
of the democratic front advanced by Com- 
rade Browder at the tenth convention 
. Ourcomrades * * * naturally 
watched the conference preparations closely 
and helped wherever possible * * * . 
Southern State organizations of the Commu- 
nist Party were represented at the confer- 
ence by five southern Communist delegates. 
Our party contributed in a modest but con- 
structive manner to the success of the con- 
ference * * +, In strengthening this 
movement, our party has before it a great 
task. On this basis, our party can and must 
proceed to recruit from the progressive ranks 
many hundreds of members” (pp. 57, 60, 61, 
and 65). 

In other words, the Communists were us- 
ing the conference as a specific application 
of the so-called popular-front policy in the 
South. This line had been adopted by the 
Communist International at its seventh con- 
gress in Moscow in 1935 and was being ap- 
plied by the Communist parties throughout 
the world prior to the signing of the Stalin- 
Hitler pact. The honest liberals drawn into 
the conference were merely the most con- 
venient guinea pigs. 

While the Communist Party as such boast- 
ed of few delegates, it must be remembered 
that the bulk of the Communist supporters 
came from front organizations under their 
control, which participated in the confer- 
ence. This was ultimately proven by test 
votes on various eontroversial issues. 

Communist Party writers made every ef- 
fort to emphasize the significance of the 
Conference for Human Welfare. Robert F. 
Hall, who today is Washington correspondent 
for the Daily Worker, called it a “representa- 
tive of the new forces” in the South, work- 
ing for the “development of a powerful move- 
ment of the southern masses for peace, demo- 
cratic rights, and security” (Communist, Au- 
gust 1940, pp. 690-702). Thus the confer- 
ence supplemented the activity of the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy, the 
chief Communist front during this period. 

James W. Ford, Negro Communist candi- 
date for Vice President, speaking of the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare and 
the Southern Negro Youth Conference, de- 
clared, with considerable pride, that “The 
Communists, through their pioneering work 
in the South, may justly claim to have laid 
the foundation for these great social move- 
ments” (Communist, September 1938, p. 
828). 

In a radio address delivered on November 
27, 1938, over Station WOL, Earl Browder ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare was one of the 
signs of the awakening of the American peo- 
ple. In a public hearing before the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities he 
identified it as one of his party's “transmis- 
sion belts.” 

Evidence before our committee indicates 
that the central committee of the Commu- 
nist Party was intimately concerned with the 
affairs of the conference from its very in- 
ception. William Weiner, former treasurer 
of the Communist Party, testified that a sub- 
sidy of $2,000 had been paid to the Commu- 
nist Party of Alabama in 1938, when the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare was 
founded, that this conference had been dis- 
cussed with Robert F. Hall, when he was in 
New York, and that it had also been dis- 
cussed by the central committee of the Com- 
munist Party. Mr. Browder publicly admit- 
ted that the Communist Party had “suffered 
great hardships to maintain the growing 
southern movement.” 
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Communist manipulation 


Not only do the Communists claim the 
conference as their own product, but they 
even disclose how they pulled the strings. 
Mr. Hall, apparently the chief moving spirit, 
points out that the main work of the con- 
ference was carried out through sections or 
panels and that resolutions adopted in the 
panels were usually adopted by the confer- 
ence as a whole (Communist, January 1939, 
p. 58). Here is how this plan actually 
operated, 

A resolution on education was presented 
by Paul Crouch for the Communist Party 
of Alabama and unanimously adopted (Daily 
Worker, November 22, 1938, p. 6). Crouch 
was a member of the editorial staff of the 
Southern Worker, official organ of the Com- 
munist Party in the South. Associated with 
him on this board were Robert F. Hall and 
Ted Wellman, Communist Party State secre- 
tary for Tennessee. Crouch was convicted 
for treasonable activities within the armed 
forces of the United States in Hawaii on 
June 8, 1925. He subsequently made a pil- 
grimage to Moscow where he paraded in a 
Red Army uniform (Daily Worker, May 1, 
1928, p. 5). 

Members of the resolutions committee of 
the November 20-23, 1938, conference were: 
Chairman, Clyde M. Mills, Georgia; Prentiss 
M. Terry, Alabama; William Mitch, Alabama; 
George Googe, Georgia; R. R. Moore, Alabama; 
Lucy Randolph Mason, Virginia; Father 
Rambouts, Louisiana; Donald Comer, Ala- 
bama; Stanton E. Smith, Tennessee; Virginia 
Henry Mayfield, Alabama; Dr. Arthur Raper, 
Georgia; Myles Horton, Tennessee; Roy Law- 
rence, North Caroina; Julia F. Allen, Ken- 
tucky; Barry Bingham, Kentucky; Elizabeth 
Hawes, South Carolina; W. C. Kelley, Florida; 
Edwin A, Elliott, Texas; F. D. Patterson, Ala- 
bama; Leonard Logan, Oklahoma; Mrs. D. D. 
Terry, Arkansas; George McLean, Mississippi. 

There is no record in the proceedings or 
elsewhere of their opposition to the activities 
within the conference of such outstanding 
Communists as Paul Crouch, Robert F. Hall, 
Ted Wellman, John P. Davis, and Edward E. 
Strong. The committee adopted the follow- 
ing Communist Party line resolutions: De- 
mand for the release of the Scottsboro boys, 
endorsement of the Communist-dominated 
Congress of Mexican and Spanish-American 
Peoples, and condemnation of the Dies com- 
mittee. 

Joseph Gelders was active in the confer- 
ence’s committee on plans for a permanent 
organization. Representing the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, Gelders was 
also the secretary of the strategy committee 
in the campaign for the Geyer anti-poll-tax 
bill. He was formerly secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee for Defense of Political 
Prisoners, which has been cited as subversive 
by Attorney General Biddle. Gelders per- 
sonally accompanied Earl Browder on a visit 
to the Scottsboro boys (convicted of rape in 
Alabama) (Daily Worker, September 15, 1936, 
p. 3). He raised his voice in protest against 
the arrests of Communists in Chattanooga 
(Daily Worker, April 6, 1938, p. 3). He was 
also leader of a lobby for the American Peace 
Mobilization, which conducted a picket line 
about the White House and denounced Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as a “war monger” (Sunday 
Worker, September 8, 1940, p. 3). 

John P. Davis, identified as a leading mem- 
ber of the Communist Party by testimony be- 
fore our committee and former secretary of 
the National Negro Congress, cited as a sub- 
versive organization by the Attorney General, 
was a leading speaker in the panel on consti- 
tutional rights of the first conference in 1938, 
and the 500 delegates applauded his report. 
He was also vice president of the conference 
(Daily Worker, November 22, 1938, p. 6; April 
17, 1940, p. 4). 
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Yelverton Cowherd, signer of a resolution 

against the Dies committee in 1939, who ap- 

before the La Follette committee in 

1937 to defend the case of Joseph Gelders, was 

a member of the nominating committee at 

the first conference, according to its official 
proceedings. 


Edward E. Strong, described by James W. 
Ford, Communist Vice Presidential candidate, 
as “a coming leader of the Negro people,” 
present secretary of the National Negro Con- 
gress, contributor to the Communist youth 
magazine, the Champion, and signer of a 
statement in March 1941 defending the Com- 
munist Party, was a prominent speaker in 
the panel on youth problems in the 1938 con- 
ference, together with Howard Lee, attorney 
for Oscar Wheeler, Communist candidate for 
Governor of West Strong was 
elected a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Council of Young Southerners, de- 
scribed on its letterhead as having its origin 
at the Youth Commission of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare.” He has 
been cited as a member of the special branch 
of the Young Communist League. 

Dr. Herman C. Nixon was elected executive 
secretary of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare in 1938. He had been forced 
out of Tulane University for his social views. 
He had been cochairman of the Citizens Com- 
mittee To Investigate Vigilantism in Gads- 
den, Ala., an offshoot of the International 
Labor Defense, and a member of the Na- 
tional Committee for People’s Rights and the 
provisional committee of the National Con- 
ference on Constitutional Liberties. The 
International Labor Defense, as well as the 
last two committees named, have been cited 


who have supported the conference in recent 
years are Don West, poet and professor; Lang- 
ston Hughes, writer. Paul Robeson, who has 
frequently defended the Communist Party 
and attended its meetings, voiced an appeal 
for the release of Earl Browder at the con- 
ference’s meeting in 1942. His appeal was 
echoed by Frank P. Graham in a statement 
sent to the President. 


James Dombrowski 


At the April 1942 sessions of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, James Dom- 
browski was elected executive secretary. He 
was the signer of a statement defending the 
Communist Party in March 1941 and a 
speaker for the National Conference for Con- 
stitutional Liberties in 1940. The latter or- 
ganization has been cited as subversive by 
the Attorney General. 

Dombrowski, together with Myles Horton, 
a member of the present board of representa- 
tives of the conference, helped launch a joint 
Socialist-Communist united-front movement 
in the South in 1935. As Socialist Party 
leaders in Tennessee, the two men endorsed 
a united-front plan of action which included 
campaigns against the AAA and for a “rank- 
and-file” movement in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (Chattanooga Times, January 
28, 1935, p. 5). They have both been 
charged with operating as stooges for the 
-Communist Party within Socialist circles. 

A clue to Dombrowski’s political views is 
given in his book, the Early Days of Christian 
Socialism in America (1936). Dombrowski 
asserts that the Reverend George D. Herron, 
whom he considers “by far the most able 
man” in the early days of the Christian So- 
clalist movement, pointed out in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, “That class 
lines were becoming more sharply defined, 
that the logic of the inherent contradictions 
within capitalism was leading inevitably to 
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more and more concentration of wealth, to 
the enrichment of the few at the expense of 
the masses” (p. 30). 

Dombrowski goes on to defend Herron’s 
views on violence. Herron, he says, “did not 
think that violence was inimical to a relig- 
ious approach to social change. Peace at the 

of justice was not a religious solu- 
tion to social problems. And resorting to 
his social interpretation of the cross, accord- 
ing to which all moral progress is made at 
the expense of suffering and sacrifice, he 
looked upon a revolution by violence, pro- 
vided it promised a more just society, as a 
possible technique for social change worthy 
of the sanction of religion (p. 193): 

“In his acceptance of the fact of the class 
struggle went the implicit recognition of the 
necessity for coercion” (p. 192). 

Frank P. Graham, head of the University 
of North Carolina, was the first chairman of 
the Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
and today remains as its honorary president. 
He is not a Communist and no doubt on oc- 
casion has had some differences with the 
Communist Party. He is, however, one of 
those liberals who show a predeliction for 
affiliation to various Communist-inspired 
front organizations. 

Graham urged freedom for Earl Browder 
and served as sponsor for a dinner which the 
publication, Soviet Russia Today, held to cel- 
ebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Red Army. He also was associated with the 
International Labor Defense, legal arm of the 
Communist Party; American League for 
Peace and Democracy; American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born; Ameri- 
can Committee for Democracy and Intellec- 
tual Freedom; American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy; China Aid Council; China Aid 
Council of the American League for Peace 
and Democracy; Committee for Boycott 
Against Japanese Aggression; Conference to 
Lift the Embargo; Coordinating Committee 
to Lift the Embargo; Medical Bureau; and 
North American Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy. 

Other officers 


The roster of conference officers for 1947 
48 shows that pro-Communists and fellow 
travelers still hold the reins of the organiza- 
tion. James Dombrowski continues to oc- 


ciate and also as editor of the conference 
organ, the Southern Patriot, is Frank C. 
Bancroft, who has a lengthy record of Com- 
munist Party front activity. 

Bancroft defended the Communist Party 
on March 5, 1941, and April 96, 1947, and 
also defended Sam Darcy, a Communist 
Party candidate for Governor of California, 
who was convicted of perjury. Bancroft 
signed an open letter calling for closer co- 
operation with the Soviet Union and held 
the responsible post of managing editor with 
Social Work Today, a publication which pro- 
mulgated Communist propaganda among 
social workers, 

His other Communist front associations 
incude the American Peace Mobilization, 
which picketed the White House during the 
Stalin-Hitler Pact; the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties, which defended 
Communist cases; the American Committee 
for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, 
which defended Communist teachers; 
People’s Institute of Applied Religion, 
headed by Claude C. Williams, . Communist 
Party member; and the Social Workers Com- 
mittee for Russian War Relief. 

Rounding out the administrative staff of 
the conference is Mrs. Edmonia Grant, also 
an associate to Dombrowski. A member of 
the conference since its inception, she de- 
fended the Communist Party on April 26, 
1947, and supported the front organization, 
National Negro Congress. 
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Clark Howell Foreman 


Clark Howell Foreman, president of the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare, 
has no open affiliation with the Communist 
Party. He has frequently denied any such 
affiliations or connections. He has been 
most successful in confusing the people as to 
the Communist-front character of the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 

Foreman has written a book entitled “The 
New Internationalism” in which his under- 
standing of the international Communist 
movement and his sympathies with it are 
reflected on almost every page. The book 
displays marked contempt for European 
democratio Socialists and reformists, who 
are equivalent in this country to liberals 
who prefer democratic rather than revolu- 
tionary methods. Foreman does not hesti- 
tate, however, to exploit and deceive such 
liberals to the limit in the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare. And although 
he ventures certain mild criticisms of Soviet 
policy, he has not recently expressed any 
such strictures toward either the Soviet 
Government or the American Communists. 

We cite certain passages from Foreman's 
book to illustrate his views: 

“Karl Marx arose as the great philosopher 
for the laboring man” (p. 26). 

“Lenin correctly described the Russian 
bourgeoisie as the weakest link in the capital- 
ist chain” (p. 44). 

After showing the break-down of capitalist 
internationalism, Foreman quotes G. M, 
Stekloff, well-known Russian Communist 
writer, as follows: 

“But whereas the internationalism of the 
bourgeoisie is continually frustrated by the 
mutual competition of national capitalism, 
the internationalism of the proletariat is 
nourished and strengthened by the active 
solidarity of the interests of all the workers, 
regardless of their dwelling place or na- 
tionality” (p. 74). 

„„The Paris Commune stands next 
to the Russian revolution as an achievement 
of the Socialist theory“ (p. 77). 

Criticizing the reformist Socialist leaders, 
Foreman quotes J. Lenz, a leading Communist 
writer: 

“The overwhelming majority of the party 
and trade-union leaders drew from the expe- 
riences of the Russian revolution the opposite 
conclusion—that ot retreat from decisive con- 
fiicts with the class enemy, of avoiding 
struggles which demanded sacrifice as the 
struggles in Russia had done, of adaptation 
to the bourgeois order of society, of limiting 
the movement to parliamentary methods of 
struggle“ (p. 79). 

In an appeal to the Socialists of all coun- 
tries, the Petrograd Soviet said: “This war is a 
monstrous crime on the part of the impe- 
rlalists of all countries who, by their lust for 
annexations, by their mad race for arma- 
ments, have prepared and made inevitable 
the world conflagration““ (p. 83). 

“The militant leaders of the Marxian bol - 
sheviks, under the cry of ‘Peace, Bread, and 
Land,’ appealed to the popular desires of the 
masses” (p. 84). 

“To ali the colonial and semicolontal 
peoples, however, Russia’s successful break 
from the capitalist system was a great inspi- 
ration” (p. 88). 

„ © the more powerful Stalin had 
banished Trotsky and his friends and had 
eloquently announced to the world his 5- 
year plan of industrialization” (p. 90). 

“Internally, the Russians, despite their 
liberality to the minorities in the U. S. S. R., 
were almost inevitably bound to consider 
their success in nationalist terms” (p. 90). 

“With such a set-up it is patent that the 
U. S. S. R. is potentially capable of being 
both self-sufficient in case of war and pros- 
perous in times of peace” (p. 139). 
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Foreman is associated with the Progressive 
Citizens of America, an alledgedly liberal 
organization which believes in cooperating 
with Communists. He has also been affiliated 
with the following Communist-front groups: 
The Win-the-Peace Conference; the Wash- 
ington Committee for Democratic Action, 
which defended Communist cases before the 
United States Civil Service Commission; and 
the National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

The most conclusive proof of the Commu- 
nist domination of the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare is to be found in the 
organization’s strict and unvarying conform- 
ance to the line of the Communist Party in 
the field of foreign policy. It is also a clear 
indication of the fact that the real purpose 
of the organization was not human welfare 
in the South but rather to serve as a con- 
venient vehicle in support of the current 
Communist Party line. 

In 1938, when the Communist Party was 
advocating collective security of the democ- 
racies against the Fascist aggressors, a letter 
of greeting from President Roosevelt brought 
2,000 conference delegates to their feet 
cheering (Daily Worker, November 22, 1938, 
p. 1). The conference yoted to endorse “an 
American peace policy, such as proposed by 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Hull, to promote the national security of 
our country, to curb aggression, and assist 
the democratic peoples of the world to pre- 
serve peace, liberty, and freedom.” 

The change of the Communist line result- 
ing from the signing of the Stalin-Hitler 
pact inyoked a bitter struggle in the South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare at its 
meeting in April 1940. Robert F. Hall, secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of Alabama, 
acting as the Communist whip, presented 
an eight-point program which demanded “an 
uncompromising peace policy.” The liberals 
led by Frark P. Graham and W. R. Couch, 
of the University of North Carolina, sup- 
ported the policy of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. At one stage in the battle there 
was a threat of fisticuffs. But the liberals 
were no match for the Communist steam 
roller, which castigated them with the high 
crime of being anti-Soviet. The thousand 
delegates denounced war and pro-Allied 
propaganda, as threatening America with 
war. They declared themselves “unalterably 
opposed to loans to the Allies and other 
belligerents” and denounced war appropria- 
tions “at the expense of the welfare of the 
American people at home.” The only con- 
solation which the liberals salvaged from the 
fracas was a mild resolution condemning 
aggression by “Nazis, Communists, or im- 
perlalists.“ The Communists could grant 
their opponents this convenient sop since 
in their eyes the Soviet invasion of Finland 
and Poland was not aggression but libera- 
tion (Daily Worker, April 17, 1940, p. 4). 

The rift between the Communists and the 
liberals was quickly healed as soon as Hitler 
invaded the Soviet fatherland and the Com- 
munists suddenly relinquished their “unal- 
terable“ opposition to the war. Whole- 
hearted agreement marked the sessions of 
the conference held on April 19, 20, and 21, 
1942, devoted to the South’s part in winning 
the war for democracy.” The convention 
demanded that all “join in a great offensive 
now, to work, to produce, to sacrifice, to 
win.“ (Daily Worker, April 23, 1942, p. 3.) 

With the end of World War II, the atti- 
tude of the conference on foreign policy 
veered once more in line with the new policy 
of the Communist Party. A resolution sup- 
ported by the Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare and several other organizations, 
in April 1947, declared: “Monopoly corpora- 
tions’ profits are draining dry the Nation’s 
purchasing power; and this lust for profits is 
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not only threatening our Nation with early 
economic disaster but is leading, behind the 
smoke screen of the false issue of commu- 
nism, to imperialist adventures and more 
profit hunting abroad, and may yet pile a 
Wer on our heads as well as an economic 
depression.” (Daily Worker, May 6, 1947, 
p. 5.) 

Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the 
Communist Party in America, voiced exactly 
the same idea in his pamphlet, What America 
Faces, March 1946 (p. 14): “We are wit- 
nessing how the monopolists and their re- 
actionary congressional coaiition, aided by 
the administration, are reconverting. Theirs 
is a reconversion * was they hope, 
to union busting and the open shop, to 
soaring profits and prices and sinking wages 
and living standards, to aggression upon the 
democratic rights of the people here and 
upon the democracies abroad; theirs is a re- 
conversion which, if they are permitted to 
pursue their course, is the road to the Hoover 
years of the great crisis, and to a new world 
war as the ‘way out’ of capitalist crisis.” 

The new Communist Party doctrine is 
critical of any American “interference” in 
foreign politics but entirely favorable toward 
Russian expansionism. The conference 
organ, the Southern Patriot, clings closely 
to this line in its April 1946 issue. It quotes 
a leading conference spokesman as saying: 
“It was easy to gang up on the Russians 
* * * while the Czars were fighting the 
people of the country with their perfidious 
policies and police. It was easy to gang 
up on the Russians during the days of the 
Russien revolution. It has been easy for 
the rest of us to gang up ever since. I do 
not want to be a party to such a process” 
(p. 3). 

„It comes with ill grace for cer- 
tain world powers whose troops are stationed 
in every nation from Egypt to Singapore to 
make a world conflagration out of the move- 
ment of a few troops a few miles into a 
neighboring territory to resist an oil mo- 
nopoly which they enjoy. And if American 
foreign policy is made the scapegoat for 
such imperialism it is more stupid than I 
thought it possible for it to be * * »» 
(p. 5). 

„ è Before us then is the choice, 
War or peace, poverty or plenty, hopelessness 
or hope. If this decision were left to a free 
choice of the people of America, to the peo- 
ple of the Big Three, to the Russians whose 
faces were wreathed in smiles and friendship 
when one said, “Amerikanski” to them, I 
know what the decision would be” (p. 5). 

The Southern Patriot editors suggested 
that readers could get full copies of this 
“strong and brilliant” appeal from the Na- 
tional Council for American-Soviet Friend- 
ship—and went on to recommend the coun- 
cil’s biweekly propaganda sheet, Reported 
on American Soviet Relations, as presenting 
“many facts not often available in the daily 
press.” 

President Truman’s foreign policy in 
Greece and Turkey came in for abuse at the 
annual meeting of the conference’s Wash- 
ington committee in Washington, D. C., on 
April 7, 1947. 

J. Raymond Walsh, a “frank apologist for 
the Communist line,” according to Prof. 
John H. Childs, of Columbia University, 
speaking for the Southern Conference in 
Washington, flayed President Truman’s for- 
eign policy in Greece and Turkey. 

Insisting that America is a “radical na- 
tion,” Walsh called upon the members to 
“defy fear and defy the forces who made the 
empty tables here tonight.” “Some were 
afraid to come,” he admitted. 

Entertainer at the Washington meeting 
was Susan Reed, employed by Cafe Society, a 
night club owned by Barney Josephson, 
brother of Leon Josephson, leading Commu- 
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nist, Soviet Secret Service operative, charged 
with passport frauds. Mrs, Leon Josephson 
also owns an interest in this enterprise. 
Barney Josephson has been a supporter of the 
New York branch of the Southern Conference. 

Conference President Clark Foreman, as 
toastmaster at the Washington meeting, de- 
nied that “anyone is afraid of communism.” 

The Washington committee of the confer- 
ence obtained Henry Wallace, foremost critic 
of President Truman's foreign policy, for a 
public speech in the Nation’s Capital, June 
16, 1947. The committee scheduled on the 
same program Zero Mostel, a favorite enter- 
tainer at Communist affairs and member of 
the American Youth for Democracy, formerly 
the Young Communist League. 

The Washington committee's executive sec- 
retary is Robert Ware Straus, Information 
Director for the Office of Emergency Man- 
agement, who tried to get an OEM job for 
Ruth McKenney, well-known writer for the 
Communist publications, the Daily Worker 
and New Masses. Sponsors of the Washing- 
ton group include Morris and Samuel Rod- 
man, brothers, associated with the pro-Com- 
munist Metropolitan Broadcasting Co.; and 
Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, a delegate to the Com- 
munist-controlled Women’s International 
Democratic Federation in Paris in 1945. 

At the South-wide fourth biennial conven- 
tion of the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, held in New Orleans, November 28- 
30, 1946, the chief speaker devoted most of 
his taik to a defense of Russia as a “misun- 
derstood” Government which will continue to 
remain at peace with the United States 
(Washington Daily News, November 29, 1946, 
p. 8, and New York Daily Worker, November 
30, 1946, p. 4). 

In January of that year the Southern 
Patriot listed a Senator who calls for a strong 
Germany as one of the “Representatives of 
the South in Congress, whose abandonment 
of the program the people voted for in 1944 
should be remembered by their constituents 
when they come up for reelection” (p. 7). 
This position is in line with the discredited 
Morgenthau plan which has received enthusi- 
astic Communist support. 

The stand of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare on various other issues in 
which the Communist Party has been pri- 
marily concerned serves to clinch the charge 
that the organization is merely a pliable 
instrument in the hands of pro-Communist 
wire pullers behind the scenes. 

Public record fails to reveal that the con- 
ference has ever officially denounced com- 
munism or opposed Soviet policies. 

The chairman of the committee for Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, after seeing the 
preliminary press announcement of the com- 
mittee’s report, requested the committee to 
include by any mention of his name in the 
report, a notation that he had resigned from 
all affiliations with the southern conference 
as of April 15, 1847, after a membership of 1 
year. His letter of resignation was duly 
acknowledged on April 28, 1947, by James A. 
Dombrowski, administrator. The reason he 
assigned for his resignation was stated in his 
letter as follows: 

“The decisive factor in my present decision 
is the absence in the southern conference of 
any clear and positive stand against com- 
munism and the inclusion of Communists 
in the working organization and the unwill- 
ingness of my own State committee to initiate 
steps which would require a facing of this 
issue.” 

Elsewhere in his letter of resignation it 
appears that the State committee had re- 
jected a resolution proposed by Mr. ,Fowler 
which expressed opposition to totalitarianism, 
be it Fascist or Communist, and would re- 
quire each applicant for membership to as- 
sert by written pledge that he or she was 
“not a member of the Communist Party, or 
the Ku Klux Klan, or any other group or 
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organization which to his knowledge, is op- 
posed to the purposes and ideals of the 
organization as stated in this pledge.” 


JOINT ACTIVITY WITH COMMUNIST FRONTS 


The Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare has further revealed itself as a Com- 
munist front organization by its cooperation 
with other Communist-dominated front 


. these groups following the lead of 
the Communist Party in support of the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare are 
the University of Virginia Chapter of the 
American Student Union (Student Almanac, 
p. 44), International Labor Defense (Tear- 
book 1939-41, p. 25), New South (October 
1938, p. 15), Workers Alliance (Daily Worker, 
November 21, 1988, p. 1), Labor Research As- 
sociation (pamphlet, Southern Labor in War- 
time, p. 22), and the American Federation 
of Teachers at that time under Communist 
control (American Teacher, December 1938, 

70 
j In recent years, cooperation has also come 
from these Communist-controlled organiza- 
tions: National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties (April 4, 1946); United Office and 
Professional Workers of America, CIO (April 
4, 1946); International Workers Order (Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947); League of Women Shoppers 
(September 8, 1946); United Public Workers 
of America, CIO (February 1, 1947); United 
Negro and Allied Veterans (September 8, 
1946). 

Samuel Neuburger, attorney for the Com- 
munist Party and for Leon Josephson, Soviet 
Secret Service operative charged with pass- 
port frauds, was one of the chief speakers 
at a mass meeting sponsored in Washington, 

C., April 4, 1946, by the local organizations 
of the Southern Conference, National Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Liberties, and 
United Office and Professional Workers of 
America, 


The president of the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare (Clark H. Foreman) was 
a member of the initiating committee of the 
Congress on Civil Rights, which met in De- 
troit, April 27-28, 1946, and which is now 
defending Gerhart Eisler, Comintern agent. 

When the New York committee of the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare held 
a 3-day street collection called Lend a Hand 
to Dixie Land, September 19-21, 1946, the 
Communist-controlled American Labor Party 
of New York announced that its Bronx 
County clubs would hold street rallies in 
support of the drive. (Daily Worker, Sep- 
tember 21, 1946, p. 5.) 

The Daily Worker of May 27, 1947, publi- 
cized with approval the stand taken on 
southern issues by the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare, the New Jersey State 
secretariat of the Communist Party, Civil 
Rights Congress, and the Progressive Citi- 
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zens of America. Activities of the Southern 
Conference are generally featured prom- 
inently in the Daily Worker. 

It is also interesting that funds totaling 
$1,500 were received by the conference in 
1942 from the Robert Marshall Foundation— 
an organization which has donated heavily 
to the support of Communist-front groups. 

The Southern Patriot gives publicity to 
activities of such other front organizations 
as the Southern Negro Youth Congress and 


the National Committee to Abolish the Poll ` 


Tax. 

In June 1947 the conference organ also 
urged readers to demand local radio-station 
outlets for a new weekly union radio broad- 
cast, sponsored by the Communist-controlled 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Work- 
ers of America, CIO (p. 7). 

Other publications recommended to South- 
ern Patriot readers significantly include Facts 
and Fascism, by George Seldes, who edits the 
pro-Communist gossip and scandal sheet 
known as In Fact. Seldes’ views have re- 
ceived high commendation from the Soviet 


press. 

The Southern Patriot editor also has offered 
as reading suggestions: We Have Seen Amer- 
ica, a collection of addresses by three Soviet 
journalists who toured America and bitterly 
criticized it, appropriately published by the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship; The Races of Mankind, a eulogy of 
Russia’s treatment of minority groups that 
was condemned by the War ent; All 
Brave Sailors, a eulogy of the leftist National 
Maritime Union, written by John Beecher; 
and How Is Your Health? published by the 
Physicians Forum, a Communist front. 

The conference publication in addition has 
defended the book, Our Good Neighbors in 
Soviet Russia, which was taken off the Texas 
school textbook list because of its pro-Soviet 
bias. The Southern Patriot has printed quo- 
tations from War Department orientation 
fact sheet No. 64—a fact sheet so suited to 
the Communist cause that the International 
Labor Defense, legal arm of-the Communist 
Party, had it reprinted. The War 
ment subsequently withdrew this pamphlet 
from circulation. 


NEGROES 


In allying themselves with the Commu- 
nists and in permitting the Communists to 
control policy and strategic positions, the 
non-Communists in the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare are wittingly or un- 
wittingly promoting the following funda- 
mental principles of the Communist Party in 
dealing with the Negro question: 

1, The Communists are not interested in 
the long-range welfare of the Negro. They 
are interested rather in using the issue as 
explosive and revolutionary tinder in de- 
stroying American democracy. 
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2. They have placed themselves on record 
as favoring an independent Negro Soviet Re- 
public in the southern Black Belt which in 
essence is a call to civil war in which the 
Negro population would be the unhappy vic- 
tims and in which all their social gains made 
in recent years would be sacrificed, 


DENOUNCED BY SOUTHERNERS 


The pro-Communist bias of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare has been 
publicly attacked on several occasions. This 
committee formally cited the organization 
as a Communist front on March 29, 1944. 

CIO leaders in April 1946 renounced the aid 
of the Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare in the union's southern organizational 
campaign, declaring: “No crowd, whether 
Communist, Socialist, or anybody else, is go- 
ing to mix up in this organizing drive” 
(Baltimore Sun, April 19, 1946, p. 17). 

The Daily Worker quickly sprang to the 
defense of the conference and denounced the 
CIO for a “red baiting” attack (Daily Worker, 
April 20, 1946, p. 5). 

The Young Men's Business Club of New 
Orleans adopted the following resolution on 
November 14, 1946: 

“Be it resolved, That the Young Men's Busi- 
ness Club of New Orleans go on record as 
being opposed to the activities of the organ- 
ization known as the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, that the press and city offi- 
cials be notified that many of the national 
officers of this group have definite commu- 
nistic tendencies.” 


INTERLOCKING WITH COMMUNIST CAUSES 


One could reasonably conceive of a group 
of individuals motivated by a desire to form 
an organization to promote human welfare 
in the South and with no trace of Communist 
sympathy or affiliation. One could even con- 
ceive of a group of well-intentioned but non- 
Communist individuals being enticed by 
camouflaged Communists into an enterprise 
strictly limited to this humanitarian cause. 
In the light of the fact that a significant 
number of the leading lights of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare are associated 
with organizations or campaigns for the de- 
fense of the Communist Party or individual 
Communists, or with organizations defending 
the Soviet Union, or its policies—issues which 
have nothing to do with the South—one is 
forced to the conclusion that, by and large 
the common bond among its supporters is a 
certain degree of sympathy for the Soviet 
Union and/or the Communist Party, rather 
than any primary interest in human welfare 
in the South. One is further forced to con- 
clude that the professed interest in southern 
welfare is simply an expedient for larger aims 
serving the Soviet Union and its subservient 
Communist Party in the United States. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare is perhaps the most deviously camou- 
flaged Communist-front organization. When 
put to the following acid test it reveals its 
true character: 

1. It shows unswerving loyalty to the basic 
principles of Soviet foreign policy. 

2. It has consistently refused to take sharp 
issue with the activities and policies of either 
the Communist Party, USA, or the Soviet 
Union. 

8. It has maintained in decisive posts per- 
sons who have the confidence of the Com- 
munist press. 

4. It has displayed consistent anti-Ameri- 
can bias and pro-Soviet bias, despite pro- 
fessions, in generalities, of love for America, 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 
The previous question was ordered. 


American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, 
American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born. 
American Committee for Soviet Relations, 

American League for Peace and Democracy. 

American League Against War and Fascism. 


American Society for Cultural Relations with Russia. 
Committee to Defend America by Keeping Out cf War, 


ywood League for Democratic Action. 


International Labor Defense. 

Joint Anti-Faseist Refugee Committee. 

Joint Committee for the Defense of Brazilian People (Prestes). 
r Defense Council. 

National Council of American-Soviet 5 

National Committee for Defense of Political Prisoners, 

National Committee for People’s Rights 

National 8 Conference for Democratic Rights. 

National Lawyers Guild. 


YCIR... New York C O nirene for Lnalienable Rights, 
NYTMC.. .. New York Tom Mooney Committee. 
RWR... .. Russian War Relief. 
SLDC.... . Sleepy Lagoon Defense Committee. 
WCDA. Washington Committee for Democratie Action, 
WPC.... .. Win-the-Peace Conference. 
WING Washington Tom Mooney Committee. 


The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr, RANKIN) there 
were—ayes 146, noes 7. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and 
nineteen Members are present, a quorum. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WALTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a radio broadcast by 
George E. Reedy. 


Mrs, DOUGLAS asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in one instance 
with reference to a bill which she is in- 
troducing today on migratory farm labor, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS, Mr. Speaker, so that 
no one will have to wonder and no one 
will have to make a report, I take this 
opportunity of informing the House that 
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I am going to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity tonight of going to hear our for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture, our former 
Vice President, our former Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Henry A. Wallace, a dis- 
tinguished American, when he addresses 
the Southern Conference at Washington, 
D. G. 

The American way is to listen, to read, 
to try to think for yourself, and then 
come to some conclusion. God help 
America if freedom of speech or freedom 
of assembly is ever seriously threatened. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from California has expired. 


COMMUNIST PARTY LINE 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McDonovcu]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, here 

is a remarkable illustration that the 
Communist Party line is working in per- 
fect coordination to accomplish the veto 
of the Taft-Hartley bill. It will be in- 


teresting to see what effect the party line 


will have on President Truman when he 
finally decides what to do with the bill on 
Friday of this week. 

I have here a copy of a radio speech 
made in New York City by William Z. 
Foster, chairman of the Communist 
Party in the United States, over the 
Nation-wide Mutual radio network on 
June 10 at 10:15 to 10:30 p. m. Among 
other things he said, and I quote: 

The workers don’t want merely a formal 
veto, the workers demand that 
President Truman besides vetoing the Taft- 
Hartley bill should also, as Democratic Party 
leader, mobilize the Democrats in Congress 
to sustain his veto. 


I also have a copy of the Labor Herald, 
official California CIO newspaper dated 
June 10, the same date as the broadcast 
in New York City and, of course, pub- 
lished before 10 p. m. on that date, which 
states, and I quote: 

The Los Angeles CIO Council warned Pres- 
ident Truman this week that a formal veto 
of the Taft-Hartley bill will not satisfy 
labor, as head of the Democratic Party we 
urge you to use the full force of party lead- 
ership to bring the Taft-Hartley bill to sure 
and final defeat. 


The striking similarity of the two 
statements, one uttered over the radio by 
William Z. Foster, head of the Com- 
munist Party in New York City, the other 
published in the CIO newspaper in Cali- 
fornia 3,000 miles away and on the same 
day, shows that the Communist Party 
line is working in perfect cooperation to 
defeat the Taft-Hartley labor bill. 

I wonder if the President of the United 
States will yield to this kind of demand 
and warning pressure. I wonder if he 
will have as much courage as Ramadier, 
Premier of France, who successfully re- 
sisted such pressure when he told the 
Communists to go to. Or I wonder if 
the Communist Party have a pipe line 
into the White House. 

I hope not. We do not intend to paint 
the White House red in order to accom- 
modate Mr. Foster and others. I hope I 
am right in my belief that President 
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Truman will not yield to the demands 
and threats of the Communist Party. I 
cannot believe he will after his recent 
urgent demand for $400,000,000 to stop 
the advance of communism in Greece. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANFIELD asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include some radio comment 
by Mr. George E. Reedy. 

TODAY WAS TO BE DEBT-FREE DAY 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, T ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp briefly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, today, June 16, 1947, was to 
have been the day when the United 
States would be out of debt. That was 
the program adopted by the Congress 
back in 1922, believe it or not. We are 
reminded of the fact by the following 
words which appeared in the Omaha 
World-Herald of yesterday: 

TODAY IS DEBT-FREE DAY 

The time is the period just after World 
War I. Congress was wrestling with the 
problems arising from the cost of the Na- 
tion’s biggest war. About ten billions was 
owed to holders of Government bonds and 
about nine and one-half billions had been 
loaned to other nations. 

To put the retirement of this debt on a 
businesslike basis, Congress came up with 
the Sinking Fund Act of March 3, 1919, and 
the War Foreign Debt Funding Act of 1922. 
The domestic and foreign debts were divided 
into two categories, and orderly provision 
was made for their retirement. 

That's what Congress did, back in the pre- 
European default, predepression and pre- 
World War II days of the early twenties. 
By 1945 the entire domestic debt was to be 
paid off. By 1947 the foreign debt was to be 
wiped off the books. Then United States 
dollars, to coin a phrase, were to be sound as 
@ dollar. 

That happy day was to have been reached 
on June 15, 1947. And June 15, 1947, finds 
the United States debt around $260,000,000,- 
000. 

Howdy, taxpayers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was granted permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
commencement address by Hon. KARL 
Sreran delivered on June 6 before the 
law class of National University Law 
School. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois asked and 
was granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recor in two instances. 


THE WHISKER’S CLUB 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
gressional district has been acclaimed 
far and wide for its outstanding accom- 
plishments and I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House today to another 
achievement for which we are gaining 
added fame. 
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I am referring to the Waynesboro 
Beards, better known as the Whisker’s 
Club. In anticipation of Waynesboro’s 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary, 
July 6-11, 1947, the Sesqui Whisker’s 
Club was organized last February. 
Since then hundreds of men have joined 
the rolls. The beards will not be shaved 
off until after the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration. Waynesboro’s beards will be the 
official and genuine old-time dress of 
local men for the celebration. 

As a preliminary to the sesquicenten- 
nial anniversary 200 members of the 
Whisker’s Club and a band will be in 
Washington on Sunday, June 22 next, at 
11 o’clock on the Capitol steps, and I am 
authorized to extend this invitation to 
the membership of the House to come 
out and meet these men. 

Members of the Whisker’s Club are 
coming to Washington 200 strong in six 
chartered busses, headed by Waynes- 
boro’s burgess, Harry C. Funk, who has 
good naturedly been raising a beard 
since February, and Edward V. Kotserba, 
pubiicity manager of the beards. They 
will pose on the Capitol steps for news- 
papers and newsreel cameramen before 
they embark for Griffith Stadium where 
they will attend the double-header be- 
tween the Washington Senators and the 
St. Louis Browns. 

During sesquicentennial week you are 
all invited to come to Waynesboro where 
a daily pagent will be held each evening 
in Fairview Avenue Stadium. There 
will be firemen’s contests, float parades, 
band contests, shirt-tail and bearded- 
men’s parades. Prizes amounting to 
$6,000 will be awarded. 

Tom Breneman, who hails from 
Waynesboro, will be on hand to present 
his radio show Breakfast in Hollywood 
daily at 11 o’clock from Fairview Sta- 
dium. 

We expect upward of 100,000 people 
to attend the Waynesboro celebration. 
Governor Duff, of Pennsylvania, Senator 
Epwarp Martin, and our own Speaker 
Joe Martin have been officially invited 
by the sesquicentennial committee, 

Now do not forget, it is next Sunday, 
June 22, at 11 o’clock, on the Capitol 
steps. Come out and join us. If you 
look for me I will be there, probably be- 
hind an ersatz beard. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made previously today and 
include the report of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp and include a 
statement prepared by Joseph Leib, rel- 
ative to the recent air crashes. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against the motion to table that was pre- 
sented a few minutes ago and voted for 
the motion to strike, but I want you to 
know that I can see some danger creep- 
ing into this thing. 

I thought the telegram went too far, 
especially the last part that was called 
to our attention by our distinguished 
Speaker. I thought that was highly im- 
proper, but Iam not sure about all of the 
telegram being of unparliamentary lan- 
guage. Certainly we must recognize 
the fact that we are not perfect and all 
we do is not sacrosanct; that people 
do have a right to criticize us the same 
as we have a right to criticize others; 
and we must be careful, Mr. Speaker, 
that we do not trespass upon the right 
of freedom of speech in this great coun- 
try of ours. 

I definitely expect to always be found, 
to the full strength of my soul, fighting 
to maintain freedom of speech. 


THE LATE HONORABLE WILLIAM R. GREEN 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot en- 
tertain that request but without objec- 
tion will recognize the gentleman for 1 
minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the sad duty of announcing to the Mem- 
bers of Congress the passing of a former 
Member of this body, the Honorable 
William R. Green. At the time of Mr, 
Green’s resignation from Congress he 
was chairman of the important Ways 
and Means Committee of this House, 
Some who sit on this floor today remem- 
ber well the valuable, patriotic, unselfish 
service which Mr. Green rendered to this 
country. I listened with a heavy heart 
to the last words spoken at the grave 
this morning when this great American 
was laid to rest in a beautiful silent val- 
ley in Rock Creek Cemetery here in the 
District of Columbia. 

We who know him best recognized him 
as one of the most outstanding public 
servants and loyal Americans who ever 
graced the floor of this House. 

Mr. Green was a resident of my home 
county, Audubon, when I was a boy, and 
I can truly state that he has always been 
an inspiration to me. I have the honor 
of representing in this Congress the 
same district which this great patriot 
represented so ably for 17 years. The 
editor of the Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
had this to say about Hon. William R. 
Green: 

A FAITHFUL PUBLIC SERVANT 

William R. Green, who served as district 
judge from 1894 to 1911, Member of Con- 
gress from this district for 17 years, and 
member of the Federal court of claims for 
12 years, died the other day at the age of 90. 

Judge Green was well known to many of 
the older residents of Council Bluffs and 
Southwest Iowa. Asa district Judge he held 
court in many counties. As a Member of 
Congress he became chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee which drafts the tax 
laws. He helped determine the taxes which 
paid for the First World War. After it was 
over he helped work out the reductions 
which brought about relief to the taxpayers 
but brought in sufficient revenue to reduce 
the national debt at a rapid rate. 
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He retired from Congress to become judge 
of the Court of Claims which was busy deal- 
ing with suits brought against the Govern- 
ment resulting from the war. 

The last time we saw Judge Green, we be- 
lieve it was in 1939, the court had compar- 
atively little to do, He retired in 1940 and 
made his home with his daughter in New 
York. 

Judge Green was a gentleman of the old 
school, who served his country in many 
capacities, always with distinction, and to 
the satisfaction of the public. 

Southwest Iowa has reason to be proud of 
his long and distinguished record. 


I know I have expressed the feeling in 
the hearts of those who knew the Honor- 
able William Green. We extend our 
heartfelt sympathies to his bereaved 
family. God rest his soul. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. One of the first men I 
met when I came to Congress was Wil- 
liam R. Green. He and his elegant wife 
and daughter lived in the same hotel 
that we did. I served with him from that 
time until he resigned to take a place on 
the bench. I certainly join in every- 
thing the gentleman from Iowa has said 
about him. He was one of the finest 
characters I have ever known, He was 
a great American, an able Representa- 
tive of the great State of Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It was not my 
good fortune to be personally acquainted 
with Hon, William R. Green, although I 
feel I know him because of the praise of 
his service which I have heard from the 
lips of so many folks back home long be- 
fore I came to Congress. 

Since coming to Congress many Mem- 
bers of this House of Representatives who 
served with Mr. Green have told me of 
his great ability, statesmanship, and 
high purpose. I join with my colleague 
from Iowa in what he has said. Iowa 
and America have lost a great citizen. 


LYNCHING BEING LYNCHED 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial entitled “Good Mayor,” in the 
Washington Post iast Saturday, is 
worthy not only of the perusal of every 
Member of the Congress, but also it 
challenges the best thoughtful pondering 
of every citizen. 

_ It is important enough to enjoin the 
prayerful attention of everyone who has 
ears to hear. 

GOOD MAYOR 

Just as a community which tacitly en- 
courages a lynching deserves the full impact 
of public scorn, so officials who act sensibly 
to avert a lynching merit commendation. 
Hurtsboro, Ala., nearly had a lynching Tues- 
day. A mob had a rope all ready for a 
Negro youth accused of attempted attack on 
a white woman. fhe mayor, Hurt Vann, 
appeared in time to persuade the crowd to 
release the prisoner because he said, That 
is the best way—we ought to let the law 
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take its course.“ This enlightened concep- 
tion of basic justice implies no sympathy 
with the alleged crime. It does, however, 
indicate a growing sensitivity to government 
by law instead of by mob. That in itself 18 
a step forward. The more public officials 
can be induced to see their duty as did 
Mayor Vann, the more their example will 
serve to put resort to primitive torture on 
the wane. 


Not only does this editorial turn the 
powerful spotlight of enlightened cordial 
approval upon a good man incarnating 
his righteous thought into effective ac- 
tion, but also it again points the moral 
that such conduct is the only way the 
crime of lynching is being or can be 
stopped. Whether demonstrated by offi- 
cers or by private citizens it is the way, 
and the only way, that the number of 
lynchings has been reduced about 99 per- 
cent. In 1892, 1 citizen in every 300,000 
was lynched. Fifty years later there was 
1 in 15,000,000. In 1945 there was none. 

Of course, there have been many other 
murders. Some are called gangster 
killings, or, if not in the South, they 
have been described as “done by a group 
of 500 righteously indignant citizens.” 
But wherever human life is taken, except 
by due process of law, it is murder or 
some lesser degree of homicide. 

The challenge is to every good citizen 
so to live that no life may be jeopardized 
or taken lawlessly. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
editorials and newspaper articles. 

Mr. JENISON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
editorial from the Danville (Ill.) Com- 
mercial News. 


NINETY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE PAN- 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, and 


‘together with the accompanying papers, 


referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the Ninety-Sixth 
Annual Report of the Board of Directors 
of the Panama Railroad Company for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. 

Harry S. Truman. 

Tue WHITE House, June 16, 1947. 


REDUCTION IN INCOME TAX PAYMENTS— 
VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
822) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 

President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 1, entitled “An act to reduce 
individual income-tax payments.” 

The right kind of tax reduction, at the 
right time, is an objective to which I am 
deeply committed. But I have reached 
the conclusion that this bill represents 
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the wrong kind of tax reduction, at the 
wrong time. It offers dubious, ill-appor- 
tioned, and risky benefits at the expense 
of a sound tax policy and is, from the 
standpoint of Government finances, un- 
safe. Proposals for tax reduction must 
be examined in the light of sound and 
carefully related fiscal and economic pol- 
icies. Unless they are consistent with the 
demands of such policies, they should not 
be approved. 

In my budget message of January 10, 
1947, I said: 

As long as business, employment, and na- 
tional income continue high, we should main- 
tain tax revenues at levels that will not only 
meet current expenditures but also leave a 
surplus for retirement of the public debt, 
There is no justification now for tax reduc- 
tion. 


Developments since January do not 
warrant a change in that conclusion. 
Total employment in May increased by 
a million and a half over that in April, 
and the total number now employed is 
over 58,000,000. The number of unem- 
ployed is now less than 2,000,000, practi- 
cally a peace-time minimum. Income 
payments to individuals are estimated to 
be at the record annual rate of $176,- 
000,000. Department store sales in May 
were up 6 percent over April, and equaled 
the all-time high in dollar volume. The 
number of houses begun by private enter- 
prise in May was.the largest in any 
month since VJ-day. Despite many 
gloomy predictions, there is no convinc- 
ing evidence that a recession is imminent. 

Ample evidence points to the continua- 
tion of inflationary pressures. Tax re- 
duction now would increase them. If 
these pressures are long continued, and 
if essential readjustments within the 
price structure are long deferred, we are 
likely to induce the very recession we 
seek to avoid. 

Reductions in income-tax rates are 
not required now to permit necessary in- 
vestment and business expansion. There 
is no shortage of funds for this purpose 
in any wide sector of our economy. Asa 
matter of fact, the amount of liquid funds 
in the hands of corporations and indi- 
viduals at the present time is nearly 
$200,000,000,000. Under these circum- 
stances, tax reduction is not now needed 
to provide additional funds for business 
expansion. 

The argument is made that the funds 
added to consumer purchasing power 
through this tax reduction are needed to 
maintain employment and production at 
maximum levels. 

It is true, as I have pointed out many 
times, that the purchasing power of large 
groups of our people has been seriously 
reduced. We must take every step pos- 
sible to remedy the disparity between 
prices and the incomes of the rank and 
file of our people, so as not to put brakes 
on our continued prosperity and lead us 
toward a recession. Tax reduction as 
proposed in H. R. 1 is not the proper way 
to remedy the current price situation and 
its effect upon consumers and upon pros- 
pective employment. Necessary adjust- 
ments in incomes, production, and prices 
should be made by wise policies and im- 
proved practices of business and labor, 
not by hastily invoking the fiscal powers 
of Government on a broad scale. 
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The time for tax reduction will come 
when general inflationary pressures have 
ceased and the structure of prices is ona 
more stable basis than now prevails. 
How long it will take for this point to be 
reached is impossible to predict. Clear- 
ly, it has not been reached as yet. Tax 
reduction now would add to, rather than 
correct, maladjustments in the economic 
structure. 

Sound fiscal policy also requires that 
existing tax rates be maintained for the 
present. I have always been keenly 
aware of the necessity for the utmost 
economy in government and of the need 
for a progressive reduction in Govern- 
ment expenditures to the greatest extent 
possible consistent with our national in- 
terests. However, necessary expendi- 
tures for essential Government opera- 
tions are still high. We are still meeting 
heavy obligations growing out of the war. 
We continue to be confronted with great 
responsibilities for international relief 
and rehabilitation that have an impor- 
tant bearing on our efforts to secure last- 
ing peace. We are still in a transition 
period in which many uncertainties con- 
tinue. In the face of these facts, com- 
mon prudence demands a realistic and 
conservative management of the fiscal 
affairs of the Government. 

A time of high employment und high 
prices, wages, and profits, such as the 
present, calls for a surplus in Govern- 
ment revenue over expenditures and the 
application of all or much of this surplus 
to the reduction of the public debt. Con- 
tinuing public confidence in Government 
finances depends upon such a policy. If 
the Government does not reduce the 
public debt during the most active and 
inflationary periods, there is little pros- 
pect of material reduction at any time, 
and the country would, as a result, be in 
a poorer position to extend supports to 
the economy should a subsequent defla- 
tionary period develop. 

With the present huge public debt, it 
is of first importance that every effort 
now be made to reduce the debt as much 
as possible. If H. R. 1 were to become 
law, the amount available for debt re- 
tirement would be entirely too low for 
this period of unparalleled high levels of 
peacetime income and employment. 

The integrity of the public debt is the 
financial bedrock on which our national 
economy rests. More than half of the 
American people are direct owners of 
Government securities. A major por- 
tion of the assets of banks, insurance 
companies, and trust funds is invested in 
Government bonds. To maintain the 
integrity of the public debt, we must now 
reduce it by substantial amounts. 

In addition to the fact that this is not 
the time for tax reduction, there is a 
fundamental objection to this particular 
bill. An adjustment of the tax system 
should provide fair and equitable relief 
for individuals from the present tax 
burden, but the reductions proposed in 
H. R. 1 are neither fair nor equitable. 
H. R. 1 reduces taxes in the high income 
brackets to a grossly disproportionate ex- 
tent as compared to the reduction in the 
low income brackets. A good tax reduc- 
tion bill would give a greater proportion 
of relief to the low-income group. 
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H. R. 1 fails to give relief where it is 
needed most. Under H. R. 1, tax savings 
to the average family with an income 
of $2,500 would be less than $30, while 
taxes on an income of $50,000 would be 
reduced by nearly $5,000, and on an in- 
come of $500,000 by nearly $60,000. 

Insofar as take-home pay is concerned 
under H. R. 1, the family earning $2,- 
500 would receive an increase of only 1.2 
percent; the family with an income of 
$50,000 would receive an increase of 
18.6 percent; and the family with an in- 
come of $500,000 would receive an in- 
crease of 62.3 percent. 

If H. R. 1 were to become law, the in- 
equity of its provisions would be frozen 
into the tax structure. The reduction 
in Government receipts resulting from 
this bill would be such that the Govern- 
ment could ill afford to make fair tax 
reductions at the proper time in the 
form of a carefully considered revision of 
our entire tax structure. 

Now is the time to plan for a thor- 
oughgoing revision of the tax system. 
We should consider not only individual 
income tax rates, but also the level of 
personal exemptions and many other ad- 
justments in the personal income-tax 
structure. We should also consider 
changes in excise tax laws, gift, and 
estate taxes, corporation taxes, and, in 
fact, the entire field of tax revenues. 
Such a program of tax adjustment and 
tax reduction should be geared to the fi- 
nancial and economic needs of this 
country. It will be an important con- 
tribution to economic progress. The 
timing of such a program is highly im- 
portant to achieve economic stability, to 
promote the investment of capital, and 
to maintain employment, purchasing 
power and high levels of production. 

For the compelling reasons I have set 
forth, I return H. R. 1 without my ap- 
proval. 

Harry S. TROMAN. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, June 16, 1947. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 


President will be spread at large upon 


the Journal. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further con- 
sideration of the veto message on the bill 
H. R. 1 be postponed until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


MAKING CRIMINALLY LIABLE PERSONS 
WHO NEGLIGENTLY ALLOW PRISONERS 
IN THEIR CUSTODY TO ESCAPE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 26) to 
make criminally liable persons who neg- 
ligently allow prisoners in their custody 
to escape. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 138 of the 
Criminal Code (35 Stat. 1113; 18 U. S. C. 244) 
be, and it hereby is, amended to read as 
follows: 

“Whenever any marshal, deputy marshal, 
ministerial officer, or other person has in his 
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custody any prisoner by virtue of process 
issued under the laws of the United States 
by any court, judge, or commissioner, and 
such marshal, deputy marshal, ministerial 
Officer, or other person voluntarily suffers 
such prisoner to escape, he shall be fined not 
more than $2,000, or imprisoned not more 
than 2 years or both. Whenever any marshal, 
deputy marshal, ministerial officer, or other 
person has in his custody any prisoner by 
virtue of process issued under the laws of the 
United States by any court, judge, or com- 
missioner, and such marshal, deputy mar- 
shal, ministerial officer, or other person 
negligently suffers such prisoner to escape, 
he shall be fined not more than $500 or im- 
prisoned not more than 1 year, or both.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

RECOVERY OF UNDERCHARGES AND 

OVERCHARGES BY CERTAIN COMMON 

CARRIERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2759) 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, so as to provide limitations 
on the time within which actions may 
be brought for the recovery of under- 
charges and overcharges by or against 
common carriers by motor vehicle, com- 
mon carriers by water, and freight for- 
warders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. SPRINGER, 
and Mr. KEAN objected. 


JUDICIAL CODE AND JUDICIARY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3214) 
to revise, codify, and enact into law 
title 28 of the United States Code en- 
titled “Judicial Code and Judiciary.” 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 
AMENDMENT OF VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 

ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 966) 
to amend section 14 of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of June 27, 1944 (58 
Stat. 387). 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


SECRETARIES FOR CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT 
JUDGES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2746) 
to provide secretaries for circuit and 
district judges. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DEANE. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may I inquire of 
the gentleman who considered this bill 
what appropriation will be necessary to 
carry it into effect? 

Mr. GRAHAM. At the present mo- 
ment every Federal judge has a secre- 
tary. The purpose of this bill is to pro- 
vide that each circuit judge and each 
district judge may appoint a secretary 
and also to provide that each senior cir- 
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cuit judge and each senior district judge 
in districts where there are five or more 
district judges for law clerks for the 
senior district judges to assist in the 
expedition and handling of the business. 
So far as salaries are concerned, there 
will only be an increase in the salaries 
of these extra clerks. All other judges 
have secretaries and clerks at the mo- 
ment, but due to the action of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, there being no 
basic law, it was necessary to enact this 
er in order that they may be 
Paid. 

Mr. DEANE. How much over and 
above the amount that was included in 
the State, Justice, and Commerce appro- 
priations? ; 

Mr. GRAHAM. Iam not familiar with 
that. I am not able to answer the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MICHENER). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? y 

There was no objection, 


PROMOTING UNIFORMITY OF GEO- 
GRAPHIC NOMENCLATURE IN THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1555) 
to promote uniformity of geographic 
nomenclature in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to make a 
brief explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will give legal 
sanction to an important function of the 
Federal Government which has been car- 
ried on for 57 years under an Executive 
order originally issued by President Ben- 
jamin Harrison in 1890. It was intro- 
duced by me at the request of the De- 
partment of the Interior and has the 
backing of the Department of State, the 
War Department, the Navy Department, 
the Post Office Department, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, the Government Printing 
Office, the Library of Congress, and the 
Central Intelligence Group. 

The enactment of this legislation will 
eliminate duplication of effort in various 
executive departments and result in a 
saving to the Government. The Central 
Intelligence Group, which is charged 
with the planning and coordination of 
Government intelligence activities in the 
United States, asks the passage of the bill 
for security and national defense. 

I have taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to explain the purpose of the mer- 
itorious measure. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Coie]? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2938) 
to amend section 1 of the act of August 
24, 1912 (37 Stat. 497; 5 U. S. C., sec. 488), 
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fixing the price of copies of records fur- 
nished by the Department of the Interior. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 


CAIRO BRIDGE COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1610) 
to amend the act of June 14, 1938, so as 
to authorize the Cairo Bridge Commis- 
sion to issue its refunding bonds for the 
purpose of refunding the outstanding 
bonds issued by the commission to pay 
the cost of a certain toll bridge at or 
near Cairo, III. . 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the Cairo 
Bridge Commission, or the successors of said 
commission, to acquire by purchase, and to 
improve, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near Cairo, 
III., approved June 14, 1938 (Public, No. 601, 
75th Cong., 52 Stat. 679), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 5. The power granted to the commis- 
sion by this act to issue its negotiable bonds 
for the payment of the cost of said bridge 
and its approaches and the necessary lands, 
easements, and appurtenances thereto, shall 
include the power to refund said bonds, in- 
cluding the payment of any redemption pre- 
mium thereon, by the issuance of negotiable 
refunding bonds of the commission, bearing 
interest at a lower rate or rates, in an aggre- 
gate principal amount not in excess of the 
principal amount of outstanding bonds to 
be refunded plus the amount of the redemp- 
tion premium payable on said outstanding 
bonds at the date of the redemption thereof. 
All of the provisions of sections 4 and 5 of 
said act of April 13, 1934, relating to the 
bridge constructed, to the bonds issued, and 
to the trust agreement entered into under 
the authority of said act, and relating to the 
collection of bridge tolls and to the appli- 
cation of such tolls, shall apply to the bridge 
acquired and to the bonds issued or to be 
issued under the authority of this act.“ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRESPASSING ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1826) 
making it a petty offense to enter any 
national-forest land while it is closed to 
the public, 

The . Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I would 
like to have some explanation of what 
this bill embraces. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, this bill re- 
duces the penalty now provided by law 
for illegal entry into national forests. 
At present the law provides that the 
penalty for illegal entry shall be a fine 
of not more than $500 and imprisonment 
for not more than one year. Obviously, 
that penalty is too severe. So at the 
request of the Forest Service, this bill 
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has been introduced, to make the pen- 
alty not more than 6 months. That 
is all there is to the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. How about 
the fine? 

Mr. HOPE. The fine is left just as it is. 
The fine has been $500 and it is left at 
$500. 

Mr, ALLEN of Louisiana. In other 
words, it does not change the law as it 
Stands except as to lessening the im- 
prisonment. 

Mr. HOPE. It changes the law as to 
the maximum imprisonment that may 
be imposed. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I withdraw 
my reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, did I understand 
the gentleman to say the maximum pen- 
alty is $500? 

Mr. HOFE. The maximum penalty is 
$500 and one year in jail at present. 
This bill does not change the maximum 
penalty as far as the fine is concerned 
but it does reduce the imprisonment term 
from 1 year to 6 months. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does it have a min- 
imum fine attached to it? 

Mr. HOPE. No. There is no min- 
imum. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, it was not 
until the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hope], chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, indicated that this bill 
amended existing law that we of the 
committee were aware of that fact. 
Certainly the bill itself does not indicate 
that existing law relating to penalties for 
trespass is modified in any respect. The 
report itself does not comply with the 
rule of the House, known as the Ram- 
sayer rule, if the bill actually does modify 
existing law. While there is no objec- 
tion to the bill itself, in order that the 
report may be complete and everybody 
understand the full import of the bill, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cote]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENDING RECLAMATION LAWS TO THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1274) 
to extend the reclamation laws to the 
State of Arkansas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HARRIS, Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana, 
Mr. BROOKS, Mr. GATHINGS, and Mr. 
LARCADE objected; and the bill was 
stricken from the calendar. 


VACANCY IN THE OFFICE OF DISTRICT 
JUDGE IN THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
OF NEW YORK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1436) 
to repeal the prohibition against the fill- 
ing of a vacancy in the office of district 
judge in the southern district of New 
York. — 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to state it 
seems rather difficult there should be any 
opposition to this bill which provides for 
the filling of a vacancy created by the 
resignation of a district judge in the 
southern district of New York. The bill 
was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. It has the ap- 
proval of the Judicial Conference. It 
has the approval of the Administrator 
of the United States Courts. It has the 
approval of all bar associations having 
jurisdiction in the southern district of 
New York. It has the approval of the 
Department of Justice. It is rather 
difficult, therefore, to understand why 
there is objection. I hope, therefore, 
the gentleman from New York instead 
of objecting will permit the bill to be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That was my 
request that the bill be passed over. 

Mr. CELLER. Excuse me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York that the bill may be passed over 
without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASING MINIMUM ALLOWANCE PAY- 
ABLE FOR REHABILITATION IN SERV- 
ICE-CONNECTED CASES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3308) 
to increase the minimum allowance pay- 
able for rehabilitation in service-con- 
nected cases. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this bill involves too 
much money for consideration on the 
Consent Calendar. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 4 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE ORGANIC ACT OF PUERTO 
RICO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3309) 
to amend ti Organic Act of Puerto 
Rico. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 12 of the 
Organic Act (48 U. S. C., sec. 771) is hereby 
amended by repealing the second sentence 
thereof and substituting the following: “At 
the general election in 1948 and each such 
election quadrennially thereafter the Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico shall be elected by the 
qualified voters of Puerto Rico and shall hold 
Office for a term of 4 years commencing on 
the 2d day of January following the date of 
the election and until his successor is elected 
and qualified. No person shall be eligible 
to election as Governor unless at the time of 
the election he is a citizen of the United 
States, is at least 30 years of age, is able to 
read and write the English language, and 
has been a bona fide resident of Puerto Rico 
during the immediately preceding 2 years. 
Such election shall be held in the manner 
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now provided by law for the election of the 
Resident Commissioner.” 

Sec. 2, Section 12a is hereby added to the 
Organic Act to read as follows: 

“Src. 12a. The Governor shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for, and convic- 
tion of treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. The House of Repre- 
sentatives of Puerto Rico shall have the sole 
power of impeachment. Impeachment shall 
require the concurrence of two-thirds of all 
the members of the house of representatives. 
The senate shall have the sole power to try 
all impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose they shall be on oath or affirmation. 
When the Governor of Puerto Rico is tried, 
the chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico shall preside. No person shall 
be convicted without the concurrence of 
three-fourths of all the members of the 
senate. Judgment in cases of impeachment 
shall not extend further than to removal 
from office, and disqualification to hold and 
enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under the Government of Puerto Rico. The 
person convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable 
and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment according to law.” 

Sec. 3. Section 13 of the Organic Act (48 
U. S. C., sec. 775) is hereby amended by re- 
pealing the second, third, and fourth sen- 
tences and substituting the following there- 
for: “The heads of all executive departments 
and agencies shall be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate of Puerto Rico. Each shall 
hold office during the term of the Governor 
by whom he is appointed and until his suc- 
cessor is qualified, unless sooner removed by 
the Governor”; and the following is hereby 
added at the end of the section: “In the 
event of a vacancy in the office of Governor, 
or if for any reason the Governor is tempo- 
rarily absent from Puerto Rico or unable to 
perform his duties, the attorney general shall 
act as Governor with all the powers and 
duties of the office for the remainder of the 
term in case of a vacancy, or during such 
temporary absence or disability. If the at- 
torney general is unable to act, the treasurer, 
the auditor, and such other person as may 
be provided by the laws of Puerto Rico, in 
that order, shall act as Governor.” 

Sec. 4. Section 40 of the Organic Act (48 
U. S. C., sec. 861) is hereby amended by 
changing the colon in the second sentence 
to a period, by deleting the words following 
through “States,” and by substituting there- 
for the following: “All vacancies occurring in 
the offices of the chief justice and associate 
justices shall be filled by appointment of the 
Governor by and with the advice of the Sen- 
ate of Puerto Rico. All justices of the su- 
preme court shall hold office during good 
behavior.” 

Sec. 5, All laws or parts of laws inconsist- 
ent herewith are repealed to the extent of 
their inconsistency. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: = 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and substitute in lieu thereof the following: 

“That section 12 of the Organic Act of 
Puerto Rico (48 U. S. C., sec. 771) is hereby 
amended by repealing the second sentence 
thereof and substituting the following: 

“At the general election in 1948-and each 
such election quadrennially thereafter the 
Governor of Puerto Rico shall be elected by 
the qualified voters of Puerto Rico and shail 
hold office for a term of four years com- 
mencing on the second day of January fol- 
lowing the date of the election and until his 
successor is elected and qualified. No person 
shall be eligible to election as Governor un- 
less at the time of the election he is a citi- 
zen of the United States, is at least thirty 
years of age, is able to read and write the 
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English language, and has been a bona fide 
resident of Puerto Rico during the immedi- 
ately preceding two years. Such election 
shall be held in the manner now or hereafter 
provided by law for the election of the Resi- 
dent Commissioner.” 

“Sec. 2. Section 12a is hereby added to said 
Organic Act to read as follows: 

“Sec. 12a. The Governor shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for and convic- 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. The House of Repre- 
sentatives of Puerto Rico shall have the sole 
power of impeachment, Impeachment shall 
require the concurrence of two-thirds of 
all of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, The Senate of Puerto Rico shall 
have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose they shall 
be on oath or affirmation and the chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico 
shall preside. No person shall be convicted 
without the concurrence of three-fourths of 
all the members of the Sénate. Judgment 
in cases of Impeachment shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honor, trust, or profit under the government 
of Puerto Rico. The person convicted shall, 
nevertheless, be Mable and subject to indict- 
ment, trial, judgment, and punishment ac- 
cording to law.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 13 of said Organic Act (48 
U. S. C., secs. 773, 775) is hereby amended 
by repealing the second, third, and fourth 
sentences and substituting the following 
therefor: The heads of the executive de- 
partments set forth in the first sentence of 
this section shall be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate of Puerto Rico. Each shall hold 
office during the continuance in office of the 
Governor by whom he is appointed and until 
his successor is qualified, unless sooner re- 
moved by the Governor.’ 

“Src. 4. Section 24 of said Organic Act (48 
U. S. C., sec. 772) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec, 24. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of the Governor, the person holding the posi- 
tion of Attorney General at the time the 
vacancy occurs shall succeed to the office 
of the Governor, and to all the duties and 
emoluments for the remainder of the term, 
If for any reason the Governor is temporarily 
absent from Puerto Rico, or unable to per- 
form his duties, the Attorney General shall 
act as Governor, with all the powers and 
duties of the office during such temporary 
absence or disability, If in such event the 
Attorney General is unable to act, the Treas- 
urer shall act as Governor, and if the Treas- 
urer is unable to act, such other person as 
may be provided by the laws of Puerto Rico 
shall act as Governor during such temporary 
absence or disability, In the event that be- 
cause of death or any other reason a newly 
elected Governor is unable to take office, a 
temporary successor shall be elected by a 
majority vote of the full House and Senate 
of Puerto Rico meeting at a joint session of 
the legislature at the next succeeding term 
thereof, who shall hold office until a suc- 
cessor is elected and qualified at a special 
election to be held within 120 days from the 
date of adjournment of said session.’ 

“Sec. 5. Section 40 of said Organic Act (48 
U. S. O., sec. 861) is hereby amended by 
changing the colon in the second sentence 
to a period, by deleting the words following 
through “States”, and by substituting there- 
for the following: “Until otherwise provided 
by the Legislature of Puerto Rico, all vacan- 
cies hereafter occurring in the offices of the 
chief justice and associate justices of the 
Supreme Court of Puerto Rico shall be filled 
by appointment by the Governor by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate of 
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Puerto Rico. Until otherwise provided by 
the Legislature of Puerto Rico, all justices 
of the supreme court shall hold office during 
good behavior.” 

“Sec. 6. Section 50 of said Organic Act (48 
U. S. O., sec. 797) is hereby amended by de- 
leting the following words from the third 
sentence thereof: ‘appointed by the Presi- 
dent and also those appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, of Puerto Rico.“ 


Mr. COLE of New York (interrupting 
the reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee amend- 
ment may be considered as read, and 
that for purposes of amendment the 
committee amendment may be consid- 
ered as an original bill. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, re- 


serving the right to object, I should like 


to know what the amendment is. I am a 
member of the committee, but I do not 
know what the amendment is. 

The SPEAKER. It is in the commit- 
tee print of the bill. If the gentleman 
has a copy of the bill, he can see what 
the amendment provides. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Is this H. R. 3372? 

The SPEAKER. This is H. R. 3309. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Speaker, I did not object to the 
present consideration of this bill, because 
it is of small value to the people of 
Puerto Rico and utterly meaningless. I 
do, however, want to expose its empty 
and illusory character. It will be utilized 
by imperialist elements in the United 
States and by opportunists in Puerto 
Rico as a means by which to evade and 
postpone the determination of the basic 
issue—the status of Puerto Rico. This 
bill is not a reform in any real sense. The 
mere election of a Governor of Puerto 
Rico does not grant to the people of 
Puerto Rico any sovereignty. It merely 
adds an embellishing facade on an ugly 
and rotten colonial structure. 

This Puerto Rican question, the ques- 
tion of the political status of that island, 
has been talked about in this Congress 
for many years. Last year the President 
of the United States made a recom- 
mendation to Congress requesting that 
Congress act on the proposal of submit- 
ting to the people of Puerto Rico four 
propositions: The question of independ- 
ence, the question of present status, the 
question of statehood, and the question 
of commonwealth. The President also 
stated that before submitting any of 
these questions to the people of Puerto 
Rico for a choice, Congress should first 
state in advance which status Congress 
would be willing to give. He advised us 
that it would be unfair to present to the 
people of Puerto Rico certain proposi- 
tions and then have Congress refuse to 
grant them that which they had chosen, 
"I took the position then, and reiterate it 
now, that the only just and realistic 
referendum that can be submitted is one 
granting the choice between independ- 
ence and colonial status. 

The President’s recommendation was 
presented to Congress, a bill was intro- 
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duced in both Houses, hearings were held, 
but nothing has happened. Now we 
have this bill. Let no one be deceived. 
It is offered for the sole purpose of by- 
passing the issue raised in the President’s 
recommendations. It is offered to avoid 
granting self-determination to the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico. 

This bill leaves Puerto Rico just where 
it has been: Subject to the shipping mo- 
nopolies, subject to the tariff, subject to 
colonial exploitation, subject to the 
colonial regime that has been taking the 
lifeblood out of the people of Puerto Rico. 

The people of Puerto Rico want an 
opportunity to determine for themselves 
their status in this world. It seems to 
me that at a time when we speak so 
much of self-determination and freedom 
for peoples throughout the world, that 
we are holding ourselves up for severe 
condemnation before the people of the 
world when we refuse to grant to the 
people of Puerto Rico the right to choose 
for themselves their own form of gov- 
ernment. 

Puerto Rico is an island two-thirds the 
size of Connecticut with a population of 
2,000,000 people. Those people have been 
subjected to the worst kind of exploita- 
tion on the part of Wall Street sugar 
monopolies and various other imperialist 
groups. The economy of Puerto Rico has 
been destroyed by that exploitation. The 
people of Puerto Rico have been deprived 
of their freedom, Today they are clamor- 
ing for it and all we do is to give them 
this bill, this exhibition of hypocrisy 
which, again I say, will be used for one 
purpose and one purpose alone; that is, 
to evade our responsibility at this time to 
grant to the people of Puerto Rico the 
right to self-determination. 

I have not objected to the consideration 
of the bill because I recognize it as an 
empty gesture. It is not even a realistic 
reform within the colonial system, but I 
do not want-to deprive the people of 
Puerto Rico of even this gesture after we 
have deprived them of so much and so 
often. Mr. Speaker, we must not permit 
this bill to be used as a device by which 
we can escape our responsibility of grant- 
ing freedom to a people who have a de- 
sire for freedom as strong as ours, a 
tradition for freedom as great as ours, a 
culture as old as ours, a right to be free 
which this bill, this gesture must not ne- 
gate. We must act on the question of 
Puerto Rico's status now. The people of 
Puerto Rico, I sincerely believe, want in- 
dependence — a free Puerto Rico. I 
am confident that the American people 
agree with them. Let Congress there- 
fore not evade or postpone. Congress 
must keep faith with both the people of 
Puerto Rico and of the United States by 
granting to Puerto Rico its freedom now. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert as a part of my remarks a decla- 
ration unanimously approved by the 
Central Committee of the Independence 
Party of Puerto Rico on May 15, 1947, 
with respect to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


A DECLARATION UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED BY THE 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE INDEPENDENCE 
PARTY OF PUERTO RICO ON MAY 15, 1947, AND 
ADDRESSED BY THEM TO CHAIRMEN OF THE 
COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC LANDS AND TERRI- 
TORIES OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, RESPEC- 
TIVELY 


The Puerto Rican reform bill now pending 
consideration by the Congress of the United 
States, is clearly unsubstantial. In no way 
does it alter the colonial nature of the regime 
established in Puerto Rico, to wit: under its 
provisions, the undemocratic quality of the 
regime, imposed upon .the Puerto Rican 
people and revocable at the will of the United 

States Congress, would continue to be. 

The amendments thereto additioned do not 
change the existing economic colonial struc- 
ture, not one single concession being made to 
Puerto Rico through them. We would remain 
exactly as at present, lacking powers to legis- 
late on the question of the coastwise laws, 
tariff and customs regulations; to protect 
the development of our industries against 
outside competition or to interfere in the 
drafting of commerce affecting our economy; 
lacking powers, in sum, of facing our great 
economic problem with any possibilities of 
success. 

The amendments only alm toward the re- 
organization of the executive branch of the 
present government; and there is a probabil- 
ity of having the powers now held by the 
Governor transferred to the hands of some 
new officer whose post may be created by 
Congress and who would act as a direct link 
between the President of the United States 
and our colonial government, as well as co- 
ordinator of the numerous federal agencies 
which might then function and their activi- 
ties. 

The authority of our legislative assembly 
is in no way increased under the bill, nor is 
its jurisdiction, nor is permanent character. 
conferred the scant powers granted. Our 
legislative remains as it is now, without even 
being recognized those simple powers enjoyed 
by legislative bodies the world over—the right 
to go over the veto power of the executive and 
to enact by a two-thirds majority of its mem- 
bers fundamental legislation. 

Besides, the powers granted the officers con- 
cerned by the amendments proposed are fixed 
by the Congress of the United States, in 
whose powers it remains to increase, reduce, 
or totally eliminate them at will, just as it 
may also create a new officer, to be known as 
coordinator, commissioner, auditor, or by 
any other title, who could declare void, or 
control or postpone action of the powers to be 
exercised by officers elected by the people of 
Puerto Rico. 

In no way does the bill increase the powers 
of the colonial governor to affect the func- 
tions of the multiple federal agencies and 
officers which now are all powerful in Puerto 
Rico. Nor does it increase the judicial juris- 
diction of our courts, while the Federal court 
continues to act with absolute independence 
and on the other hand, our “Supreme” Court 
remains submitted to the jurisdiction of the 
Boston circuit court and of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and—this yet of 
greater importance—the Congress of the 
United States continues to exercise its au- 
thority over the territory of Puerto Rico and 
over its people just as if we were chattels, and 
continues to hold the power to amend, repeal 
or substitute any laws enacted by our Legis- 
lature. Congress likewise retains the powers 
to legislate for Puerto Rico and the power 
therewith to deprive us of any concessions 
which we may now enjoy and to modify the 
La regime in such a way it may all result 
a joke. 

The amendments proposed are all of a 
colonial nature, just as the present Jones Act 
which they pretend to amend is, since they 
are not to be freely adopted by our parlia- 
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ment, and they must be passed upon and 
adopted at its sole discretion by the Con- 
gress of the United States, the feelings and 
will of the Puerto Rican people to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, while they are the 
most concerned party; and since they may 
be likewise modified or repealed by that 
same Congress. 

The people of Puerto Rico want irrevocable 
powers. The powers which only full sover- 
eignty guarantees, in the economic, judicial, 
social, and cultural orders, so that our col- 
lective life may be adequately organized. 

Every power which is revocable is thereby 
of a colonial nature and is likewise unsub- 
stantial. Every revocable power is a mere 
cheat, an inexcusable cheat, thrust in the 
face of honest, noble people which through 
its long history has fought and hoped, while 


it has received nothing but indifference and 


disdain from the dominating nation and 
treason at the hands of politicians whom it 
trusted. 

If this bill were accepted by us without 
our protest and without a declaration to the 
effect that the highest interests of the Puerto 
Rican people demand a definite solution to 
its problem of sovereignty, may result in 
postponing that solution for still another 
50 years. £ . 

The people of Puerto Rico are a highly 
civilized people, who for at least a century 
have been worthy of assuming the responsi- 
bilities entailed by full sovereignty. In 1897, 
Spain granted us an autonomous chart by 
which we were essentially guaranteed such 
powers of sovereignty as placed our destiny 
in our own hands. With the American occu- 
pation in 1898, we saw those rights trampled 
upon. First the Foraker Act (1900) and 
later the Jones Act (1917 up to date), estab- 
lished and maintained on our soil an iniqui- 
tous, backward, unjust, overpowering, ana- 
chronic regime, which violates our rights and 
is as much unworthy of the nation which 
forcefully imposes it, as to those who in the 
domineered country, patiently suffer and 
support it. 

The history of Puerto Rico from 1900 up 
to date, has the character of a tenacious, con- 
tinued fight to end the colonial regime im- 
posed upon us and for the establishment of 
a regime founded on right, directly emanat- 
ing from the will of our people and from the 
clear principles contained in a constitution 
freely framed by the people through its legal 
representatives and ratified in a free election 
by the voters. 

From 1900 up to date our people have 
resisted the efforts of a minority group of 
Political leaders who have taken shelter 
under the wing of Puerto Rican independ- 
ence and pretended to defend our liberties 
but who really have tried to satisfy the peo- 
ple with what they call reforms liberalizing 
the regime, in order to come into favor with 
Washington bureaucrats and settle them- 
selves in the saddle of colonial power, caring 
nothing about the anguish and agony of 
the Puerto Rican masses. The Campbell bill, 
Sovereignty within American sovereignty 
and other such inventions, have been some 
of the new formulae contrived by colonial 
politicians in order to reach their objectives 
of personal profit and power. 

Nevertheless, the Puerto Rican people have 
always defeated these appeasers and selfish 
men, In recent times, within the old Puerto 
Rican Liberal Party, the present claudicating 
leaders of the Popular Democratic Party 
fought against proposed riders to the inde- 
pendentist platform, to procure the granting 


of measures liberalizing the regime, jointly. 


with the demand for political independence. 
The present Popular Party chief, Sefior Luis 
Muñoz Marin, proclaimed at that time and 
fixed it into the party’s platform that more 
reforms to the regime were not to be sought 
for. The rest is present-day history. Sefior 
Luis Mufioz Marin split the Liberty Party and 
pitilessly anathematized and fought the then 
Liberal chief, Don Antonio R. Barceló, under 
the pretext of defending independence and 
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of attacking the colonial regime and any 
proposed patch to it. Sefior Mufioz Marin 
then said that seeking an elective governor 
by those having a right to demand inde- 
pendence looked like a man who, having a 
house to rent, hung this sign on the front 
door: “To rent for $200. Will accept $25.” 
Would any prospective tenant offer more 
than $25? was the question then put up to 
the Puerto Rican people by the one-time 
independence fighter. 

After that Señor Muñoz Marin, while call- 
ing himself “president of the Genuine Liberal 
Party,” accused Sefior Barcelé and Mr. Walter 
McJones, at that time national committee- 
man of the Democratic Party of the United 
States, of seeking reforms in violation of the 
Liberal Party's platform, In those days 
Mufioz Marin was self-proclaimed champion 
of independence and the chief leader of the 
forces fighting against colonial reforms. 

It was at this time that, on the occasion of 
a document being submitted to the con- 
sideration of a United States Senate Com- 
mission investigating the general situation 
in Puerto Rico over the signatures of Don 
Rafael Martinez Nadal, president of the 
Puerto Rican RepubHcan-Union Party, and 
Don Antonio R. Barceló, in which the right 
to elect our governor and a plebiscite between 
the solutions of independence and statehood 
for the future were demanded, that Mufioz 
Marin accused Martinez Nadal and Bareclé 
of seeking for an alliance which, according 
to Mufioz Marin, constituted a coalition 
of reactionary forces. Señor Barceló was ac- 
cused by Mufioz Marin of “compromising 
once more arbitrarily and on his own account 
when his country’s destiny was at stake,” for 
seeking the elective governor jointly with the 
plebiscite promise. 

Judging upon the action taken by Barcelo 
and Martinez Nadal, Sefior Mufioz Marin then 
declared: 

“I only wish to point out briefly two points 
in the nature of this pact: (1) That it does 
not contain any claim for economic 
(the authors of the pact, he added, hastily 
corrected this revealing defect; but the fact 
that they overlooked it in the beginning m- 
dicates how unsubstantial their real position 
was); and (2) that it places the cart before 
the oxen—an old defect in our public life— 
asking for dilatory reforms of the colonial 
regime firstly and feebly demanding a plebi- 
scite to solve the political status lastly. 
Afterward—always afterward. Always later 
at any time but not now. Such is the rea- 
son to which Puerto Rico has been a victim 
so many times.” 

“The logical, the sincere, the intelligent, 
the honest way,” he goes on to say, “is for 
the people of Puerto Rico to decide before 
upon its future sovereignty and then upon 
the basis of such popular decision and in 
harmony thereto any reforms considered con- 
venient were transitorily established. Any 
reform which is revocable by the United 
States Congress is useless to Puerto Rico, 
unless it be proceeded by a decision by the 
Puerto Rican people itself, based upon a 
promise by Congress, which would amount to 
taking an irrevocable decision upon the defi- 
nite destiny of Puerto Rico, with the consent 
and by a mandate of the Puerto Rican people 
themselves. 

“The all-important thing is,” he then 
added, “for the people to decide upon its 
future by itself and without any further 
delay.” 

Afterward Sefior Mufioz Marin, first in 
1940 and later in 1944, sought a popular man- 
date to definitely and permanently end the 
colonial regime and agreed to consult the 
people directly, not later than the moment 
when world peace would be structured, as 
to the final political status. Sefior Mufioz 
Marin and with him his most conspicuous co- 
leaders in his party, declared themselves at 
that time against the elective governor and 
against any other colonial reforms. 
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All that belongs now to the past. It was 


which the Puerto Rican people have been a 
victim so many times.” The present chief 
of colonial government rides against his own 
history and forgetting the party he split and 
the men he indicted, asks for, without any 
authority to that effect, “the sincere backing 
of every Puerto Rican” for a bill less ample 
than that backed by Messrs. Barceló and 
Martinez Nadal and makes ready to go to 
Washington to atk for amendments which 
fall short of those he fought against in the 
Past. 

That is treason, committed by a leader 
who delivers his people for a few crumbs of 
colonial power, forgetting his promises and 
violating the mandate he received from the 

This is treason. But the people 
cannot hark to the voice of treason. 

The present moment is not—cannot be— 
the proper one to demand reforms of a mini- 
mum, unsubstantial nature. The moment 
is the right one to demand, clearly and defi- 
nitely, the liquidation of the present colonial 
regime and the establishment in Puerto Rico 
of a sovereign government resulting from 
the will of the people, for the people, and by 
the people. 

The of the present-day leaders of 
the Puerto Rican government is that they 
would demand a definite solution to our 
political status now. Tf instead of backing 
minimum reforms those leaders would rise 
upon their feebleness and their petty affairs 
and would courageously and honestly de- 

mand the solution of our sovereignty prob- 
lems, we hold no doubts that their demand 
would be granted. But if they limit them- 
selves to saying that it ts well to get what is 


the 
to rent his house for $200 but would accept 
$25. 
The position of the Puerto Rico Inde- 
Party, born to political life to bring 


Puerto Ricans, 
shall not seek nor ask for colonial re- 
And if, despite the plain right owed 
us. the present reform bill should be enacted, 
we shall tell the Congress and the people of 
the United States, and the entire world fike- 
wise, that the concession of an elective goy- 
ernor shall not solve any of our substantial 
problems. And that we shall continue to de- 
mand that we shall use any concessions of a 
colonial nature given unto our hands to go on 


in which the right of the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple is trampled under the foot by the leaders 
of the Nation which tries to assume at this 
very moment world’s democratic leadership. 


the majority independence 
; and would likewise 
duty bound to consider, upon making 
every appointment to office and on approving 
all legislative matter submitted to him, that 
his out: obligation as our executive 
officer would be to bend his every effort to 
promote, insure, guarantee, and defend the 
independence of Puerto Rico. 

Considering all the aforesaid, we invite the 
people of Puerto Rico to address themselves 
to the Untted States Congress in a lofty, pa- 
trictic demand to the effect that our politi- 
cal status be solved now, at once, and that 
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® government be established in Puerto Rico 
which may be called a regime of freedom, 
in harmony with justice owed our people, 
and with the respect which the United 
States owes itself. 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Corz of New 
York to the committee amendment: 

On page 7, line 8. strike out the words 
“Until otherwise by the Legislature 
of Puerto Rico, all” and insert All.“ 

Page 7, line 13, strike out “until otherwise 
provided by the Legislature of Puerto Rico, 
all justices of the Supreme Court shall hold 
offices during good behavior.” 


The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Craawrorp to 
the committee amendment: 

On page 7, line 20, after section 6, insert: 

“Sec, 7. Section 8360 (c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 
(e) Deposit of internal-revenue Col- 
lections: Not to exceed 75 percent of all taxes 
collected under internal-revenue laws of the 
United States on articles produced in Puerto 
Rico and transported to the United States, 
or consumed in the islands, shall be de- 

in a special fund of the Treasury 
of the United States to be available for ap- 
jon by Congress for the consiruc- 

tion of publie works, hospitals, roads, sewage 
and water systems, and other public works 
and for public relief and other public pur- 
poses in Puerto Rico?” 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane. The amendment 
is with respect to the collection of cus- 
toms. The bill is limited solely to the 
political aspects of Puerto Rico and sole- 
ly for the election of a governor and 
members of the Supreme Court. Fur- 
thermore, this amendment is one an- 
other committee of the House has juris- 
diction.over and our committee has not 
had anything to do with this amend- 
ment 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Marcawromto] de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of. the point of order. 
This bill seeks to amend the organic act 
of Puerto Rico. The amendment deals 
with the tax laws and, consequently, it 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Ways 
and Means Committee. I submit it is 
not germane, and therefore clearly out 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

Unquestionably the amendment pro- 
posed is a matter that comes within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means; therefore not germane to 
the pending amendment or to the bill. 
The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 
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EASEMENT TO LONG BEACH, CALIF., FOR 
STREET PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3252) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to convey to the city of Long Beach, 
Calif., for street purposes an ease- 
ment in certain lands within the Navy 
housing project at Long Beach, Calif. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the author of the bill if he would 
give me a more definite explanation of 
what is involved in this transaction? 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would like to say 
to the gentleman that the purpose of 
H. R. 3252 is to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the city of Long 
Beach, Calif., for street purposes, an 
easement in certain lands within the new 
housing project at Long Beach, Calif. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Perhaps we can 
expedite this. Was there any consider- 
ation on the part of Long Beach to the 
Navy for the easement that was granted? 

Mr. ELSTON. There is no considera- 
tion passing from the city to the Navy 
Department, and the Navy Department 
itself will benefit from the improvement. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is there in 
the easement, if anything, that would 
obligate an expenditure on the part of 
the Navy to keep up the streets or any 
appurtenances thereto? 

Mr. ELSTON. There is no obligation 
on the Navy Department to keep up the 
improvements. That is the obligation 
of the city. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Was this requested 
by the Navy Department or the city of 
Long Beach? 3 

Mr. ELSTON. It was requested by 
the Navy Department. The Navy De- 
partment appeared before our commit- 
tee and requested the legislation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
convey to the city of Long Beach, Calif., on 
such terms and conditions as he may deem 
proper, a perpetual easement for street and 
public-utility purposes, in, over, under, and 
across two strips of land within the bound- 
aries of Navy housing project CAL-4904N at 
Long Beach, Calif., said strips being 20 feet 
in width and 600 and 300 and 30 feet in 
length, respectively, and being adjacent to 
the west side of Santa Fe Avenue in the 
city of Long Beach, the metes and bounds 
descriptions of which are on file in the Navy 
Department. 

Src. 2. This grant shall be at no cost to 
the Government, 


‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a moiion to recon- 
sider was laid on the tabie. 

EASEMENT FOR PUBLIC HIGHWAY, 
HAWAII 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3053) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to convey to the Territory of Hawaii an 
easement for public highway and uiility 
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purposes in certain parcels of land in 
the district of Ewa, Territory of Hawaii. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
convey to the Territory of Hawail a perpetual 
easement for public highway and utility pur- 
poses in, over, under, and across 28 parcels 
of land, containing thirteen and eighty- 
eight one-thousandths acres of land, situ- 
ated in the vicinity of Pearl Harbor Naval 
Shipyard in the district of Ewa, island of 
Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, the metes and 
bounds description of which are on file in 
the Navy Department. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EASEMENT FOR GEORGIA PUBLIC ROAD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3056) 
to authorize the Sccretary of the Navy 
to convey to the city of Macon, Ga., and 
Bibb County, Ga., an easement for public 
road and utility purposes in certain 
Government-owned lands situated in 
Bibb County, Ga., and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he hereby is, authorized 
to convey to the city of Macon, Ga., and 
Bibb County, Ga., under such terms and 
conditions as he may deem in the Govern- 
ment's interest, a perpetual easement for 
public road and utility purposes, in, under, 
over, and across a 50% -foot strip of land 
at the naval ordnance plant, Macon, Ga., 
containing approximately ninety-one one- 
hundredths acre of land, metes and bounds 
description of which is on file in the Navy 
Department: Provided, That said grant shall 
be at no cost to the Government: Provided, 
further, That such conveyance shall contain 
an express provision that neither the city of 
Macon, Ga., nor Bibb County, Ga., shall at 
any time build any residences or other cus- 
tomarily occupied buildings within 1,000 feet 
of the present south boundary of the naval 
ordnance plant, Macon, Ga.: And provided 
further, That such conveyance shall contain 
an express provision that the said grantees 
shall not dispose of the property owned by 
them within such a distance without first 
giving the United States an opportunity to 
purchase the property, on such terms and 
conditions as may then be agreed upon by 
the parties. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
RETIRING BOARDS TO CONSIDER CASES 

OF CERTAIN OFFICERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3251) 
to amend the act of July 24, 1941 (55 
Stat. 603), as amended, so as to authorize 
nava! retiring boards to consider the 
cases of certain officers, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman in charge of this bill would ex- 
plain to the House just what it consists 
of? It seems to be very meritorious, but 
it carries an estimated cost of $52,500. 
Would the gentleman explain it, please? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Lyn- 
DON JOHNSON, to answer. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this is general legislation, but I have an 
individual case that is covered by this 
bill. Under existing law a temporary 
officer of the Navy or Marine Corps, who 
was an enlisted man of the Regular Navy 
before he became an officer, cannot be 
retired for physical disability unless he 
appears before a retiring board within 6 
months from the date of his discharge. 
There are some 50 former enlisted men 
who, at the time of their retirement, were 
temporary officers but who were unable 
to appear before retiring boards because 
in many instances—and in the individual 
case in which I am interested—the offi- 
cer was bedridden. Further, the 6 
months’ limitation applies to enlisted 
men but does not apply to officers of 
the Regular Navy. This bill is endorsed 
by the Navy Department, by the Bureau 
of the Budget, and unanimously by the 
Armed Services Committee. I under- 
stood there would be no objection from 
the objectors on either side of the House. 

Mr. BROOKS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, this is an excellent 
bill. It removes the discrimination 
against the enlisted man. Where the 
officer has an opportunity to file his ap- 
plication, the enlisted man is denied it 
because of the lapse of time. I think 
that is one reason this is an excellent 
bill. 

Mr. DEANE. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection 8 (d) 
of the act of July 24, 1941 (55 Stat. 604; 34 
U. S. C. 350g (d)), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(d) An Officer of the retired list of the 
Regular Navy or Marine Corps who incurs 
physical disability while serving on active 
duty in the same rank as that neld by him 
on the retired list shall, if not otherwise 
entitled thereto, receive 75 percent of the 
active-duty pay to which he was entitled 
while serving in that rank.” 

Serc. 2. Subsection 8 (e) of the act of July 
24, 1941 (55 Stat. 604; 34 U. S. C. 350g (e)), 
as amended, is hereby further amended by 
striking out the words “the next“ as they ap- 
pear in line 4 thereof and substituting there- 
for the word “such.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection 8 (g) of the act of July 
24, 1941 (55 Stat. 605; 84 U. S. C. 350g (g)), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(g) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply in any case if the proceedings of 
the naval retiring board be commenced sub- 
sequent to a date 6 months after the termi- 
nation of the temporary appointment or re- 
lease from active duty of the individual con- 


cerned, whichever may occur later, except 


in the case of an individual whose temporary 
appointment shall have been terminated 
prior to the date of enactment of this amend- 
ment, or who, prior to such date, shall have 
been released from active duty.” 

Sec. 4. This act shall become effective as of 
August 10, 1946, and no back pay for any 
period prior thereto shall accrue to any per- 
son by reason of enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 18, strike out “six months” 
and insert “one year.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ADMISSION OF ALIEN SPOUSES AND 
CHILDREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3149) 
to amend the act approved December 
28, 1945 (Pub. Law 271, 79th Cong.), 
entitled “An act to expedite the admis- 
sion to the United States of alien spouses 
and alien minor children of citizen 
members of the United States armed 
forces.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the act approved 
December 28, 1945 (Pub. Law 271, 79th Cong., 
ch. 591, Ist sess.) (59 Stat. 659; 8 U. S. C. 
232-236), is amended by adding a new sec- 
tion thereto, to be known as section 6, and 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The alien spouse of an American 
citizen by a marriage occurring before Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, shall not be considered as in- 
admissible because of race, if otherwise ad- 
missible under this act.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 2, line 1, strike out “January 1, 1947” 


and insert “30 days after the enactment of 
this act.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ADMISSION OF ALIEN FIANCEES OR 
FIANCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3398) 
to extend the period of validity to the 
act to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of the alien flancées or 
flancés of members of the armed forces 
of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I call attention to an unusual situa- 
tion which arises as à result of this bill, 
and perhaps to the growth of a practice 
of which many of us will disapprove 
heartily. It amounts to this: 

By rulings now in effect, German girls 
who are engaged to American soldiers 
may also take advantage o7 the provi- 
sions not of this bill, but of similar pro- 
visions, on the theory that American 
soldiers engaged to German girls should 
have the benefit of this immigration pro- 
cedure for their fiancées. This bill, 
which is here on the Consent Caler.dar, 
does not apply to these German girls as 
it relates only to nationals of countries 
whose immigration quota ha: been ex- 
hausted, while the German quota is open. 
German citizens other than DP’s and 
refugees are generally not receiving visas. 
But—and this is the big point—these 
German girls get not temporary visas, as 
do other nationals under the pending 
bill, but permanent visas; so that when 
they get into the United States, and if 
their plans for marriage fail—and they 
are required, before getting their visas, 
to submit proof that they are seriously 
expecting to marry when they get here— 
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they may stay here us permanent resi- 
dents. Thus they can get a preference 
over Germans other than German DP's 
and refugees, despite the fact that it is 
our national policy to keep such Germans 
out at the present time. 

I wouid, therefore, urge the Committee 
on the Judiciary to look into this ques- 
tion very carefully with a view to deter- 
mining if an amendatory law is required, 
in order to avoid giving these German 
girls a better opportunity in entering the 
United States than is given to the flan- 
cées of GI’s from other countries which 
were our allies in World War II whose 
quotas are exhausted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the authority con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of State and the 
Attorney General under the provisions of the 
act approved June 29, 1946 (60 Stat. 339), 
a extended to December 31, 1947, mid- 
night. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PLAN FOR HOUSE OFFICE BUILDINGS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3072) 
to authorize the preparation of prelimi- 
nary plans and estimates of cost for 
the erection of an addition or extension 
to the House Office Buildings and the re- 
modeling of the fifth floor of the Old 
House Office Building. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, will my colleague from 
New Jersey explain the bill? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I will be very 
glad to. 

This bill authorizes the Architect of 
the Capitol to draw up preliminary plans 
for an increase in office space in the Old 
House Office Building or the erection of 
a new House Office Building for the ac- 
commodation of our Members’ offices. 
The demand for offices is so great right 
now that there is no extra space avail- 
able for anyone or any committee. This 
makes it imperative that something be 
done to relieve the situation. A similar 
measure has been passed by the Senate 
to relieve the office congestion over there. 
It is hoped that if this bill is passed and 
favorably acted upon we may soon be 
able to have some concrete plans worked 
out for this relief. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think the gentle- 
man left the wrong impression with the 
House. The bill provides for plans for 
remodeling of the Old House Office Build- 
ing rather than the construction of a new 
House Office Building. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. The construc- 
tion of a new House Office Building was 

one of the plans submitted, if the gentle- 
man will recall, to the committee when 
this matter was considered. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Architect of 
the Capitol, subject to the direction and 
supervision of the House Office Building 
Commission, is authorized and directed to 
prepare preliminary plans and estimates of 
cost for (1) the erection of an addition or 
extension to the House Office s for 
the use of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, including accommodations for 
parking of automobiles; (2) the remodeling 
of the fifth floor of the Old House Office 
Building to provide additional office accom- 
modations for Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Sec. 2. The Architect of the Capitol is au- 
thorized to make such expenditures as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act, and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for such purpose the sum of 
$25,000. > 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 4, after the semicolon insert 
“and (3) the renewal of plumbing in the Old 
House Office Building.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


NAVAL AVIATION CADET ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2314) 
to amend section 12 of the Naval Avia- 
tion Cadet Act of 1942, as amended, so 
as to authorize lump-sum payments 
under the said act to the survivors of 
deceased officers without administration 
of estates. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: : 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 12 of the 
Naval Aviation Cadet Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 
738), as amended by the act of October 25, 
1943 (57 Stat. 574), as so amended, is hereby 
further amended by striking out that part 
of the said section which appears before 
the first proviso thereof and substituting 
therefor the following: “When officers com- 
missioned pursuant to this act or the Naval 
Aviation Reserve Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 819) 
are released from active duty that has been 
continuous for one or more years, they 
shall be paid a lump sum of $500 for each 
complete year of continuous commissioned 
active service, or, in the event of the death 
of such officers, after continuous active duty 
for one or more years, the beneficiaries 
specially designated in the manner prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Navy may be paid 
such sum, or, if no beneficiary has been 
specially designated and no demand is pre- 
sented by a duly appointed legal representa- 
tive of the deceased officer’s estate, the 
decedent’s widow, or legal heirs may be paid 
such sum in the following order of preced- 
ence: First, to the widow; second, if the 
decedent left no widow, or the widow be 
dead at the time of settlement, then to the 
children or their issue, per stirpes; third, if 
no widow or descendants, then to the father 
and mother in equal parts; fourth, if either 
the father or mother be dead, then to the 
one surviving; fifth, if there be no widow, 
child, father, or mother at the date of set- 
tlement, then to the brothers and sisters 
and children of deceased brothers and sis- 
ters, per stirpes; and in the event of the 
death of such officers not the result of their 
own misconduct, or if released from active 
duty otherwise than upon their own request 
or as a result of disciplinary action, this 
lump-sum payment shall be prorated for 
fractional parts of each year of such service,” 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 5, after the word “officers”, 
add a comma, and strike out the words 
“after continuous active duty for 1 or more 
years.” 

On page 2, line 7, strike out the word “may” 
and substitute in lieu thereof the word 
“shall.” 

On page 2, line 11, strike out the word 
“may” and substitute in lieu thereof the word 
“shall.” 

Add a new section, numbered section 2, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2. Section 2 of the act of June 16, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1524), as amended by section 2 
of the act of April 3, 1939 (53 Stat. 559), as 
amended by section 6 of the act of June 3, 
1941 (55 Stat. 240), as so amended, is hereby 
further amended by adding at the end of 
the section the following: ‘Provided, That in 
the event of the death of such officer, the 
beneficiaries specially designated in the man- 
ner prescribed by the Secretary of War shall 
be paid such sum, or, if no beneficiary has 
been specially designated and no demand is 
presented by a duly appointed legal repre- 
sentative of the deceased officer’s estate, the 
decedent's widow or legal heirs shall be paid 
such sum in the following order of preced- 
ence: First, to the widow; second, if the de- 
cedent left no widow, or the widow be dead 
at the time of settlement, then to the chil- 
dren or their issue, per stirpes; third, if no 
widow or descendants, then to the father and 
mother in equal parts; fourth, if either the 
father or mother be dead, then to the one 
surviving; fifth, if there be no widow, child, 
father, or mother at the date of settlement, 
then to the brothers and sisters and children 
of deceased brothers and sisters, per stirpes; 
and in the event of the death of such officer, 
not the result of his own misconduct, this 
lump-sum payment shall be prorated for frac- 
tional parts of each year of such service.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 12 of the Naval 
Aviation Cadet Act of 1942, as amended, 
and to amend section 2 of the act of June 
16, 1936, as amended, so as to authorize 
lump-sum payments under the said acts 
to the survivors of deceased officers with- 
out administration of estates.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. . 


OFFICIAL REPORTERS OF DEBATES IN 
THE SENATE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 125) to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, so as to 
extend the benefits of such act to the 
Official Reporters of Debates in the Sen- 
ate and persons employed by them in 
connection with the performance of their 
duties as such reporters. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: = 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 (a) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, ap- 
proved May 29, 1930, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end of such subsection 
the following: 

“For the purposes of this act, the Official 
Reporters of the proceedings and debates 
of the Senate and persons employed by them 
in connection with the performance of their 
duties as such reporters shall be deemed to 
be officers or employees in or under the 
legislative branch of the Government, and 
service heretofore or hereafter rendered as 
an Official Reporter of Debates of the Senate 
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or as a person employed by the Official Re- 
porters of Debates of the Senate in connec- 
tion with the performance of their duties 
as such reporters shall be deemed to be 
service as an officer or employee in or under 
the legislative branch of the Government, 
The provisions of this act shall not apply 
to any such Official Reporter or person em- 
ployed by them until he gives notice in 
writing to the said Official Reporters of his 
desire to come within the purview of this 
act. In the case of any such Official Re- 
porter or person employed by them who 
is in service on the date of enactment of 
this subsection, such notice of desire to 
come within the purview of this act must 
be given within 6 months after such date. 
In the case of any such Official Reporter or 
person employed by them who enters the 
service subsequent to the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection, such notice of 
desire to come within the purview of this 
act must be given within 6 months after 
the date of such entrance into the service. 
No provision of this or any other act re- 
lating to automatic separation from the 
service shall be applicable to any such Official 
Reporter or person employed by them.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMANENT CENSUS OFFICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1045) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for a permanent Census Office,” ap- 
proved March 6, 1902, as amended (the 
collection and publication of statistical 
information by the Bureau of the 
Census). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of- the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Senate has passed an identical bill, 
S. 614, which is on the Speaker’s table. 
I ask unanimous consent that the identi- 
cal Senate bill, S. 614, be considered in 
lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for a permanent 

-Census Office,” approved March 6, 1902, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 13, sec. 111), is 
amended by adding at the end of the first 
sentence thereof the words: “Provided, That 
where the doctrine, teaching, or discipline of 
any religious denomination or church pro- 
hibits the disclosure of information relative 
to membership, such information shall not 
be required.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 1045) was 
laid on the table. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3511) 
to extend the provisions of section 1 (e) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
Hor 29, 1930, as amended, until June 30, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would ask the 
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author of the bill if this is the bill which 
extends the provisions of the bill spon- 
sored last year by me and which was 
signed by the President on August 2, 


which takes care of those Federal em- 


ployees who are discharged or demoted 
as a result of the reduction of personnel 
in Federal departments? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. FORAND. There is another bill 
pending that would strike out the age 
clause of 55. This does not strike out 
the age clause requirement of 55 in the 
bill, does it? 3 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
does not. 

Mr. FORAND. It merely extends the 
date? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
1 year. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely hope the committee will see fit to 
take up the other bill striking out the 
55-year clause and also eliminate the 
termination date because we are gradu- 
ally throwing out vf the Government 
people who have had 25, 28, and 30 years 
of service who have not yet reached the 
retirement age. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the- Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 (e) (1) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out “June 30, 1947” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1948.“ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MILITARY LEAVE FOR FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1845) to 
amend section 371, title 10, United States 
Code (military leave for Federal em- 
ployees). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 371, title 
10, United States Code, be amended by adding 
the words and the Enlisted Reserve Corps” 
following the words “the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps” wherever the latter appears in said 
section, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


2. Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and add the following: 

“(a) That the third and fourth paragraphs 
under the subheading ‘Ordnance stores and 
equipment for Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps’ in the act entitled ‘An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
for other purposes,’ approved May 12, 1917 
(40 Stat. 72; 10 U. S. C. A. 871), are hereby 
amended by inserting in each such paragraph, 
after the words ‘the Officers’ Reserve Corps’, 
the words ‘or the Enlisted Reserve Corps.’ 

“(b) The fourth paragraph under the sub- 
heading ‘Ordnance stores and equipment for 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps’ of the act 
of May 12, 1917, as amended, as it appears 
on page 72, volume 40, Statutes at Large, is 
hereby amended by striking out the period 
at the end of the said paragraph, substitut- 
ing a colon therefor, and adding the follow- 


No; it 


Yes; for 
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ing proviso: ‘Provided further, Inat no ex- 
isting law shall be construed to prevent any 
member of the Officers’ Reserve Corps or the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps from accepting em- 
ployment in any civil branch of the public 
service nor from receiving the pay incident 
to such employment in addition to any pay 
and allowances to which he may be entitled 
under the laws relating to the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps and Enlisted Reserve Corps, nor 
as prohibiting him from practicing his civil- 
ian profession or occupation before or in 
connection with any department of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

“Sec. 2. Section 80 of the act of June 3, 
1916 (39 Stat. 203; 32 U. S. C. 75), is hereby 
amended by striking out the period as it ap- 
pears at the end of the said section, sub- 
stituting a comma therefor, and adding the 
following: for periods not to exceed 15 days 
in any one calendar year: Provided, That all 
members of the National Guard who are in 
the employ of the United States Government 
or of the District of Columbia and who are 
ordered to duty by proper authority shall, 
when relieved from duty, be restored to the 
positions held by them when ordered to 
duty: And provided further, That no exist- 
ing law shall be construed to prevent any 
member of the National Guard from accept- 
ing employment in any civil branch of the 
public service nor from receiving the pay 
incident to such employment in addition to 
any pay and allowances to which he may be 
entitled under the provisions of law relating 
to the National Guard, nor as prohibiting 
him from practicing his civilian profession or 
occupation before or in connection with any 
department of the Federal Government.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 9 of the Naval Reserve Act 
of 1938 (52 Stat. 1177; 34 U. S. C. A. 853g), 
as amended, is hereby further amended by 
striking out the period as it appears at the 
end of the said section, substituting a colon 
therefor, and adding the following proviso: 
‘And provided further, That all members of 
the Naval Reserve who are in the employ of 
the United States Government or of the 
District of Columbia and who are ordered to 
duty by proper authority shall, when relieved 
from duty, be restored to the positions held 
by them when ordered to duty.’ 

“Sec. 4. The words ‘officers and employees 
of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia’ as used in the third paragraph, 
subheading ‘Ordnance stores and equipment 
for Reserve Officers’ Training Corps,’ of the 
act of May 12, 1917 (40 Stat. 72; 10 U. S. C. A. 
371), as now or hereafter amended, as used 
in that part of section 80 of the act of June 
3, 1916 (39 Stat. 203; 32 U. S. C. 75), as now 
or hereafter amended, which precedes the 
proviso, and as used in the first proviso of 
section 9 of the Naval Reserve Act of 1938 
(52 Stat. 1177; 34 U. S. C. A. 853g), as now 
or hereafter amended, shall be construed to 
mean all officers and employees of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia, perma- 
nent, or temporary indefinite, without regard 
to classifications or terminology peculiar to 
the Federal Civil Service System.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend existing laws relating 
to military leave of certain employees of 
the United States or of the District of 
Columbia so as to equalize rights to leave 
of absence and reemployment for such 
employees who are members of the En- 
listed or Officers’ Reserve Corps, the Na- 
tional Guard, or the Naval Reserve, and 
for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2826) 
-to amend the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, to pro- 
vide annuities for investigatory person- 
nel of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion who have rendered at least 20 years 
of service. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objeciion to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
WITH RESPECT TO MANUFACTURE OF 
WINES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1945) 
to amend sections 2801 (e) (4), 3043 (a), 
and 3045 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like to 
have the gentleman from California 
explain this bill, and he might also make 
a brief reference to the next two bills on 
the calendar. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill comes to the floor with the unanimous 
endorsement of the Ways and Means 
Committee. It is what you might call a 
wine industry modernization bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. California wine? 

Mr. GEARHART. Affecting Califor- 
nia wine, yes. The changes which will be 
effected are all technical in their nature. 
The bill was prepared by representatives 
of the Wine Institute, to which nearly all 
wine concerns belong, in collaboration 
and consultation with the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau. The Treasury has no 
objection to the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And briefly about 
the next two bills. 

Mr. GEARHART. The next two bills 
are of the same character. They are 
industry bills which have been prepared 
in consultation with the Treasury, and 
the Treasury, has no objection to their 
enactment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What particular 
industry do the other two relate to? 

Mr. GEARHART. The same favored 
industry. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Wine? 

Mr. GEARHART. Wine, the finest of 
wine. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am well ac- 
quainted with it during my 10 years’ 
experience on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, 
until the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GEARHART] undertook to answer the in- 
quiries of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] it had been 
my understanding that this bill had 
relationship to wines produced all over 
the continental United States. I did not 
realize that it was directed primarily and 
principally to the wines made in Cali- 
fornia. I should like to inquire of the 
gentleman from California if this and the 
next two succeeding bills will not apply 
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to wines made in New York State as well 
as those made in California? 

Mr. GEARHART. If I have given any 
impression that the bill is confined in its 
operation to California such was not my 
intention. The bill will apply to all of 
the States of the Union, as is customary 
with legislation passed in this House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The inference was 
drawn from my friend’s observations and 
mine; wine and California. The gen- 
tleman comes from California. So he is, 
with usual zeal, looking after the in- 
terests of his people, which in the case 
of any Member, properly exercised, is an 
important duty. 

Mr. GEARHART. I must add that in 
the minds of a great many people the 
words wine and California are synony- 
mous, both in fame and excellence. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is why 
I took the floor, to make sure that New 
York was also considered as a wine-pro- 
ducing State and covered by the legisla- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Internal 
Revenue Code be, and it is hereby, amended 
as follows: 

1. Section 2801 (e) (4) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended (a) by deleting 
from the second sentence thereof the words 
“having no interior communication with any 
other department or part of such premises”, 
and (b) br adding immediately at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “The 
provisions of this paragraph shall apply in 
the same manner and to the same extent 
to aperitif wines other than vermouth.” 

2. Section 3045, Internal Revenue Code, 
is amended by deleting the period at the end 
thereof and adding the following: “: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of wines produced 
from loganberries, currants, or gooseberries, 
respectively, having a normal acidity of 
twenty parts or more per thousand, the 
volume of the resultant product may be in- 
creased more than 35 per centum but not 
more than 60 per centum by the addition of 
sugar and water solution under such regula- 
tions as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may prescribe.” 

3. Section 3043 (a), Internal Revenue 
Code, is amended by deleting the colon in 
the second sentence thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “, nor to apply 
to or prohibit the fermentation of grape 
wine retsina with resin on bonded winery 
premises.” 

4. Section 3044 (b), Internal Revenue 
Code, is amended by deleting the words “and 
not more than 13 per centum of alcohol 
after complete fermentation,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “and not more than 
18 per centum of alcohol after complete 
fermentation of, if sweetened, after complete 
fermentation and sweetening.” 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, there 
was an amendment. If it is not in the 
bill, I offer it at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GEARHART as 


@ committee amendment: In the title of 
the bill insert after the figure “3043 (a),” 
the figure “3044 (b).” 

On page 2, rearrange sections 2, 3, and 4 
in their correct order, renumbering section 
3 section 2; renumbering section 4 section 
3; and renumbering section 2 section 4. 
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On page 2, line 22, in section 4, as the bill 
is now drawn, prior to the foregoing amend- 
ment, strike out the word “of” following the 
word “fermentation” and irsert in lieu 
thereof or.“ 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. That request comes 
too late. We have already read amend- 
ments to the bill. 

Mr. CORBETT. Then I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The objection comes 
too late. 

The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


PERMITTING THE BLENDING AND AGING 
OF BRANDIES IN BOND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1946) to 
amend section 2801 (e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (e) of 
section 2801 of the Internal Revenue Code 
be, and it is hereby, amended by adding the 
following new numbered paragraph: 

“(5) Blending of beverage brandies: Fruit 
brandies distilled from the same kind of 
fruit at not more than 170 degrees proof 
may, for the sole purpose of perfecting such 
brandies according to commercial standards, 
be mixed or blended with each other, or 
with any such mixture or blend, by the dis- 
tiller thereof in any internal revenue bonded 
warehouse operated by him exclusively for 
the storage of brandy or wine spirits, and 
the provisions of this section and of sec- 
tions 2800 (a) (5) and 3254 (g) relating to 
rectification or other internal revenue laws 
of the United States shall not be heid to 
apply to or prohibit such mixing or blend- 
ing, and brandies so mixed or blended may 
be packaged, stored, transported, transferred 
in bond, withdrawn from bond tax-paid or 
tax-free, or be otherwise disposed of, in the 
same manner as such brandies not so mixed 
or blended: Provided, That, in addition to 
the tax imposed by this chapter on the pro- 
duction of distilled spirits, there shall be 
paid a tax of 30 cents as to each proof galion 
(and a p te tax at a like rate on 
all fractional parts of such proof gallon) of 
brandy so mixed or blended (except when 
withdrawn tax-free and acccunted for or 
when lost and allowance is made therefor), 
such tax to be paid by rectified spirits stamps 
affixed to the packages at the time of with- 
drawal. The Commissioner, under rules and 
regulations to be by him prescribed with the 
approval of the Secretary, upon the presen- 
tation of proof to his satisfaction of the 
loss by leakage, evaporation, theft, or other- 
wise of fruit brandies so blended or mixed, 
not as the result of any negligence, 
connivance, collusion, or fraud on the part 
of the warehouseman or his agents, is here- 
by authorized to remit or refund the taxes 
assessed or paid upon such lost brandies: 
Provided, however, That such remission or 
refund shall be allowed only to the extent 
that the warehouseman is not indemnified 
or recompensed for such tax, and that losses 
of fruit brandies occurring prior to any such 
mixing or blending shail be allowable in ac- 
cordance with section 2901. The term ‘dis- 
tiller’ as used herein shall include any one 
or more distillers associated as members of 


to 
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any farm cooperative, or any one or more 
distillers affiliated within the meaning of 
section 17 (a) (5) of the Federal Alcohol 
Administration Act, as amended, or any 
fruit distiller for whose account, recorded 
with the district supervisor at the time of 
production, the brandy to be blended was 
produced. The Commissioner may, with the 
approval of the Secretary, make such rules 
or regulations as he may deem necessary 

carry these provisions into effect.” 7 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LIMITING LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS 
AND OTHERS IN REGISTERED DISTIL- 
LERIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1947) 
to amend section 2800 (d) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2800 (d) 
of the Internal Revenue Code is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(d) Every proprietor or possessor of any 
still, distillery, or distilling apparatus, and 
every person in any manner interested in the 
use of such still, distillery, or distilling appa- 
ratus, shall be jointly and severally liable for 
the taxes imposed by law on the distilled 
spirits produced therefrom: Provided, That 
in the case of a registered distillery or regis- 
tered fruit distillery any person so interested 
other than the proprietor, shall be liable 
under this subsection for such taxes only if 
such person (1) has defrauded, or aided or 
abetted in defrauding, the United States of 
such taxes, or (2) has profited, directly or 
indirectly, by the receipt of dividends or 
otherwise, from any defrauding or evading of 
payment of such taxes, in which event he 
shall be liable only to the extent of such 
profits.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS, 
WASHINGTON, D C. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. J. Res. 
193) to grant authority for the erection 
of a permanent building for the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, District of Co- 
lumbia Chapter, Washington, D. C. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I wish to 
ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works if he will kindly undertake 
an explanation of this bill, for the rea- 
son that it appears to me to be a very 
unusual measure in that the Congress is 
giviug consent to a local charitable in- 
stitution to construct out of its own funds 
a building upon public ground and that 
after the building is erected the title to 
the building shall be in the United States 
Government. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Red Cross appeared before our 
committee, indicating that they desired 
to erect a building here that would cost 
probably a million and a half dollars, on 
property which belongs to the United 
States, 

It may be somewhat new to many 
Members to know that the title to the 
property on which the present Red Cross 
Buildings stand here in the District of 
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Columbia is in the name of the United 
States. The Red Cross has its own 
money but they cannot build without the 
consent of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Every agency of Government to which 
this bill has been submitted has reported 
favorably. There is no objection what- 
ever, and there is no cost to our Govern- 
ment. The Government has the land. 
Because of certain recent developments 
in the District the Red Cross is forced 
to vacate some buildings which they 
have occupied rent free for a long period 
of time. They must move out. They are 
preparing the plans to build the build- 
ing. Consent of Congress is needed to 
facilitate the construction of this “work- 
shop” as the Red Cross calls it, a work- 
shop badly needed here in the District 
of Columbia for this particular organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. COLE of New York. But why 1s 
it necessary to have the consent of Con- 
gress as a prerequisite to the construc- 
tion of the building? 

Mr. DONDERO. Because it is going 
to be on lani title to which is in the 
United States Government, and they are 
not permitted to erect a building on that 
land without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. COLE of New York. If it is pos- 
sible for them to put up a building on 
public land others might likewise get the 
consent of Congress. 

Mr. DONDERO. That might be pos- 
sible. I am in no position to answer 
that, but I presume the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I can under- 
stand that it is entirely worth while for 
a charitable or eleemosynary institution 
of a Nation-wide character; but when 
we grant this authority to a local chap- 
ter of a national organization it seems 
to me we are establishing a precedent 
which may someday rise up to plague us. 
I want to make sure that the Commit- 
tee on Public Works has considered the 
possible danger from that source. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. I should like to 
call the gentleman’s attention to a com- 
mittee amendment which will add sec- 
tion 10 to the bill and which takes care 
of the very question the gentleman raises. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That still 
will not make it impossible for a person 
in future years to say that this is a 
precedent in spite of the fact that the 
bill itself says it shall not be construed 
as a precedent. 

Mr. DONDERO. Being here in the 
Nation’s Capital, however, we think it 
deserves special consideration over any 
other chapter throughout the United 
States. : 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That authority be, and is 
hereby, given to the American National Red 
Cross to erect upon the south half of square 
104 in the city of Washington, District of 
Columbia, a permanent building for the use 
of the District of Columbia Chapter, Amer- 
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ican National Red Cross in connection with 
its work, in cooperation with the Govern- 
ment of the United States and its responsi- 
bilities under its charter granted by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Src, 2. That the plans of the proposed 
building shall first be approved by the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, the Commission of 
Fine Arts, and the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission and the erection and 
design thereof shall be under the supervision 
of the Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency in accordance with the provisions of 
the Public Buildings Act of May 25, 1926, as 
amended and as hereby further amended. 

Sec. 3. That the cost of the removal of the 
buildings on this site shall be borne by the 
American National Red Cross, District of Co- 
lumbia Chapter, without expense to the 
United States, 

Sec. 4. That said permanent building shall 
remain the property of the United States but 
under the supervision of the Administrator 
of the Federal Works Agency and the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, District of Colum- 
bia Chapter, shall, at all times be charged 
with the responsibility, care, keeping, and 
maintenance of said building without ex- 
pense to the United States. 

Sec. 5. That moneys of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, District of Columbia chap- 
ter, available for the construction of the 
aforesaid building, including any amount ad- 
ministratively determined necessary for the 
payment of salaries and expenses of person- 
nel engaged upon the preparation of plans 
and specifications, field supervision, and 
general office expenses, may be transferred to 
and expended by the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Works Agency, 
and such funds may be consolidated on the 
books of the Treasury Department into a 
special account for direct expenditure in the 
prosecution of said work, and the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings is authorized to 
prepare drawings and specifications for this 
building prior to the approval by the Attor- 
ney General of the title to such acquisition. 

Sec. 6. That said building shall be appro- 
priate in design and character and shall be 
used by the American National Red Cross, 
District of Columbia chapter, and shall cost 
not less than $1,000,000: Provided, That this 
expenditure shall include complete equip- 
ment. 

Sec. 7. That the person, firm, or corpora- 
tion which the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings shall select to furnish professional 
architectural and engineering services re- 
quired for the project shall be chosen from 
nominations made by the American National 
Red Cross, District of Columbia chapter. 

Sec. 8. That the National Capital Housing 
Authority is hereby authorized and directed 
to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Works Administrator such part of the site 
for said building as is now under the juris- 
diction of said Authority: Provided, That the 
Treasurer of the United States is authorized 
and directed to credit said Authority with 
the fair market value, at the date of transfer, 
of the property so transferred: Provided jur- 
ther, That the Federal Works Administrator 
is hereby authorized to utilize the property 
so transferred, as well as that part of the 
site already under his jurisdiction, for the 
purposes of this act. 

Sec. 9. That the Federal Works Administra- 
tor, through the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration, is hereby authorized to furnish 
steam from the central heating plant for the 
heating of said building, such steam to be 
paid for for by the American National Red 
Cross, District of Columbia chapter, at such 
reasonable rates, not less than cost, as may 
be determined by the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator: Provided, That the Federal 
Works Administrator, through the Public 
Buildings Administration, is authorized to 
prepare plans and specifications and to super- 
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vise and to contract for the work necessary 
to connect said building with the Govern- 
ment mains and to pay the cost of such work 
and services, including administrative ex- 
penses, from the funds consolidated into the 
Treasury pursuant to section 5 thereof. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 4, after line 21, add a new section as 
follows: 

“Src. 10. The enactment of this joint 
resolution shall not be construed as estab- 
lishing a policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment to furnish building sites for Red 
Cross chapters or any eleemosynary institu- 
tion at any other place.” 


i The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DEATH GRATUITIES FOR SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 1380) 
to amend the laws relating to the pay- 
ment of 6 months’ death gratuity to de- 
pendents of naval personnel. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the provision 
contained in the act approved June 4, 1920 
(41 Stat. 824), as amended (34 U. S. C., 
Supp. 943), is hereby further amended by 
striking out the words “not the result of 
his or her own misconduct,” wherever ap- 
pearing therein. 

Sec. 2. The act of May 12, 1930 (46 Stat. 
268, 84 U. S. C. 944), entitled “An act au- 
thorizing payment of 6 months’ death gra- 
tuity to beneficiaries of transferred members 
of the Fleet Naval Reserve and Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve who die while on active duty,” 
is hereby amended by striking out the words 
“and not as a result of their own miscon- 
duct,” appearing therein. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment; 

Page 2, after line 4, insert the following: 

“Sec. 3, The act of December 17, 1919, 
chapter 6 (41 Stat. 367), entitled ‘An act to 
provide for the payment of 6 months’ pay 
to the widow, children, or other designated 
dependent relative of any officer or enlisted 
man of the Reguar Army whose death results 
from wounds or disease not the result of his 
own misconduct,’ as amended (10 U. S. C. 
903), is further amended by striking out the 
words ‘not the result of his own misconduct,’ 
wherever appearing therein.” 


Seg: committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “A bill to amend the laws relating 
to the payment of 6 months’ death gra- 
tuity to dependents of naval and Army 
personnel,” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

AUDIT OF RECORDS OF ACCOUNTABLE 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3138) 

to provide for the periodic audit of the 

records of the accountable officers of the 

Senate and House of Representatives. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the Comptroller 
General of the United States shall, not less 
frequently than once each year, detail as- 
sistants to audit the fiscal records of ac- 
countable officers of the House of Representa- 
tives and of the Senate of the United States 
and shall report to the respective Houses on 
the results of each such audit, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FOREST PEST CONTROL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1974) 
to provide for the protection of forests 
against destructive insects and diseases, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the au- 
thor of this bill will give us some indica- 
tion as to the possible cost. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Speaker, having in- 
troduced this bill I am very glad indeed 
to answer the gentleman’s inquiry. I 
may say that no new appropriation is 
expected to be requested at this session 
under this bill, which is designed to pro- 
vide cooperation between the Federal 
Government, the States, and private 
agencies in controlling infestations of our 
forests by insect pests. 

One of the basic reasons for submit- 
ting the bill is that in the infestation of 
forest areas by defoliators, bark beetles, 
and other destructive forest insect pests 
often the area infested includes pri- 
vate timber lands, State timber lands, 
and also Federal timber lands. This 
Congress earlier in the session, due to a 
heavy infestation by the tussock moth, 
@ defoliator, in northern Idaho, my dis- 
trict, made an appropriation to eradi- 
cate this pest. It was provided in that 
appropriation bill for cooperation with 
State and private owners. This provi- 
sion for cooperative effort might have 
been subject to a point of order on the 
floor had such point been raised, but it 
was not, and the control campaign is now 
going on. 

The State of Idaho appropriated $210,- 
000 to combat the pest, the private own- 
ers put up something over $100,000, this 
Congress $375,000, and joining efforts 
DDT is being sprayed by airplane. When 
one of these infestations comes it is hard- 
ly effective to just fight the pest on Fed- 
eral land or State land or private land 
for the control measures must cover the 
whole of the infested area. 

The bill provides that when any Fed- 
eral money is used the Forest Service 
may provide what cooperation will take 
place from the other owners that are in- 
terested. May I say also that I claim no 
pride of authorship because the same bill 
was introduced in the Senate and I in- 
vite attention to No. 176 on today’s cal- 
endar, an identical bill, which passed the 
Senate and is over here for consideration. 
Thus this bill has the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, the Senate and our 
own committee on Agriculture. The pro- 
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cedures outlined by the bill are not only 
of the highest importance to my own 
State but to the future protection of 
every forest area in the United States. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. May I say 
for the benefit of the Members of the 
House, in answering the inquiry of the 
gentleman, that the present appropria- 
tion—the one for the present fiscal 
year—is $480,000. In other words, that 
is the amount which is now being appro- 
priated for the sort of thing which this 
bill seeks to do. The bill, however, au- 
thorizes a more efficient use of that 
money because it will permit the Federal 
Government to cooperate with State and 
private owners. At the present time the 
Federal Government has no authority at 
all to go into a cooperative deal, even 
where land ownerships are mixed. You 
can appreciate the inefficiency of trying 
to control insects on Federal land, where 
the adjacent private landowner is not 
doing anything or where the State is not 
doing anything on contiguous land. This 
bill would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to go into a cooperative 
agreement with the other landowners 
for the purpose of fighting those insects 
on & cooperative basis, It does not pro- 
vide any money. It merely provides for 
a more efficient use of the money which 
the Congress may see fit to make avail- 
able for this purpose. 

Mr. GOFF. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that a similar 
Senate bill, S. 597, be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? - 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That in order to pro- 
tect and preserve forest resources of the 
United States from ravages of bark beetles, 
defoliators, blights, wilts, and other destruc- 
tive forest insect pests and diseases, and 
thereby enhance the growth and mainte- 
nance of forests, promote the stability of 
forest-using industries and employment as- 
sociated therewith, aid in fire control by re- 
ducing the menace created by dying and 
dead trees injured or killed by insects or 
disease, conserve forest cover on watersheds, 
and protect recreational and other values of 
forests, it shall be the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States independently 
and through cooperation with the govern- 
ments of States, Territories, and possessions, 
and private-timber owners to prevent, re- 
tard, control, suppress, or eradicate incipient, 
potential, or emergency outbreaks of de- 
structive insects and diseases on, or threaten- 
rae all forest lands irrespective of owner- . 

P. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture 18 
authorized either directly or in cooperation 
with other departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with any State, Territory, or pos- 
session, organization, person, or public 
agency, subject to such conditions as he may 
deem ni and using such funds as have 
been, or may hereafter be, made available 
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for these purposes, to conduct surveys on 
any forest lands to detect and appraise in- 
festations of forest insect pests and tree dis- 
eases, to determine the measures which 
should be applied on such lands, in order to 
prevent, retard, control, suppress, or eradi- 
cate incipient, threatening, potential, or 
emergency outbreaks of such insect or dis- 
ease pests, and to plan, organize, direct, and 
carry out such measures as he may deem 
necessary to accomplish the objectives and 
purposes of this act: Provided, That any 
operations planned to prevent, retard, con- 
trol, or suppress insects or diseases on forest 
lands owned, controlled, or managed by 
other agencies of the Federal Government 
shall be conducted with the consent of the 
agency having jurisdiction over such land. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture may, 
in his discretion and out of any money made 
available pursuant to this act, make alloca- 
tions to Federal agencies having jurisdiction 
over lands held or owned by the United 
States in such amounts as he may deem 
necessary to retard, control, suppress, or 
eradicate injurious insect pests or plant dis- 
eases affecting forests on said lands. 

Sec. 4. No money appropriated to carry out 
the purposes of this act shall be expended 


to prevent, retard, control, or. suppress in- 


“sect or disease pests on forest lands owned 
by persons, associations, corporations, States, 
Territories, possessions,. or subdivisions 
thereof until. such contributions toward the 
work as the Secretary may require haye been 
made or agreed upon in the form of funds, 
services, materials, or otherwise. 

SEC. F. There are hereby authorized to be 

-appropriated for the purposes of this act 
such sums as the Congress may from time 
to time determine to be necessary. Any 
sums so appropriated shall be available for 
necessary expenses, including the employ- 
ment of persons and means in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, printing and 
binding, and the purchase, maintenance, 
operation, and exchange of passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles; but such sums shall not be used 
to pay the cost or value of any property in- 
_jured or destroyed. Materials and equip- 
ment necessary to control, suppress, or erad- 
locate infestations of forest insects or tree 
diseases may be procured without regard to 
the papvisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (41 U. S. C. 5) under such proce- 
dures as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, when deemed necessary in 
the public interest. 

Sec, 6. The provisions of this act are in- 
tended to supplement, and shall not be con- 
strued as limiting or repealing, existing leg- 
islation. 

Sec. 7. This act may be cited as the Forest 
Pest Control Act.“ 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 1974) was 
laid on the table. 


INCLUSION OF CERTAIN LANDS IN 
ANGOSTURA PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2167) 
to authorize the inclusion within the 
Angostura water conservation and uti- 
lization project of certain lands owned by 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.,"That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to add to and make 
a part of the Angostura water conservation 
and utilization project, situated in Custer 
and Fall River Counties, S. Dak., and estab- 
lished pursuant to the provisions of the act 
of August 11, 1939, as amended (16 U. S. C. 
(and Supp.) 590y-590z-11), any lands of the 
United States acquired under the provisions 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 


‘strike. out the words 
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approved June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 195), the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, ap- 
proved April 8, 1935 (49 Stat. 115), or title III 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm-Tenant Act, 
approved July 22, 1937 (7 U. S. C. 1010-1013), 
within the Bad Lands-Fall River land utiliza- 
tion project, administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, which are found to be suitable 
for water conservation and utilization pur- 
poses, All lands so added to and made a 
part of the Angostura water conservation and 
utilization project shall thereafter be subject 
to all laws applicable to agricultural lands ac- 
quired under the provisions of section 5 (a) 
of the act of August 11, 1939, as amended (16 
U. S. C. 5802-3 (a)); the costs incurred by the 
United States in acquiring such lands, as well 
as the costs incurred in the improvement 
thereof for water conservation and utiliza- 
tion purposes, shall be returned in the same 
manner as though such lands had been ac 

quired under the provisions of said section 
5 (a). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Pr ge 1, line 4, following the word “Angos- 
tura”, strike out the words “water conserva- 
tion and utilization” and substitute in lieu 
‘thereof “unit of the Missouri Basin.” 

Page 2, line 7, following the word. “for”, 
“water conservation 
and utilization purposes.” and substitute 
in lieu thereof such transfer.“ 

Page 2, line 9, following the word An- 


gostura” strike out the words water con- 


servation and utilization project” and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof “unit.” 

Page 2, line 15, following the word “for”, 
strike out the words water conservation 
and utilization” and substitute in lieu 
thereof “irrigation.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota to the title of the bill: Strike out 
“water conservation and utilization” and 
insert “unit of the Missouri Basin.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONSERVATION OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 
OF UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


The Clerk read the bill (H. R. 2721) to 
amend the act of March 10, 1934, entitled 
“An act to promote the conservation of 
wildlife, fish, and game, and for other 
purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like to 
have this bill explained. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, this 
bill simply provides and directs full con- 
sideration and recognition of the needs 
of fish and other wildlife on the part of 
the United States Engineer Corps in 
maintaining certain pool levels in the 
upper Mississippi River during the win- 
tertime. The bill does not apply to the 
navigation season and only requires co- 
operation during the winter months of 
the year when we have several feet of ice 
on the river. It was the practice during 
the wartime for the War Department to 
draw down the pools and virtually drain 
some of the pools during the winter 
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months, and thousands of tons of fish 
were destroyed or smothered at the time 
because the water was removed leaving 
the fish in pockets without water. Now 
the War Department has agreed to co- 
operate in the maintenance of the pool 
levels during these months. It does not 
affect navigation in the lower Missis- 
sippi River or any other part of the Mis- 
sissippi because the provisions of this 
cooperation do not relate during the pe- 
riod of the navigation season. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MacKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Where does it say that it 
applies only during the winter? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It says: 
“Shall operate and maintain pool levels 
as though navigation was carried on 
throughout the year.” 

Of course, the pool levels are main- 
tained during the navigation season. The 
bill provides for the maintenance of ade- 
quate water in pools during the winter 
months to stop destruction of fish. 

Mr. JUDD. Of course, the gentleman 
knows what our concern is, that there 
are certain seasons of the year in dry 
years when the water is so low over the 
chain of locks above St. Louis that un- 
less there is some draw-down the navi- 
gation cannot be carried on, May I ask 
the gentleman, have the navigation 
people on the Mississippi River expressed 
any objection to this bill? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
navigation. people, headed by one of the 
gentleman’s constituents, Mr. Strong, are 
strongly in favor of this bill, and have 
agreed to it. 

Mr. JUDD. That is what I want to 


‘know. 


Mr. MacKINNON. Why did the War 
Department object to this bill? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
War Department has agreed to cooperate 
in maintaining pool levels during the 
winter months to save fish and other 
wildlife. Because they agreed to do it, 
they raised an objection to the passage 
of the bill and said it was not necessary. 
This bill simply seals the agreement with 
the War Department. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TALLE. I repeat what I have said 
to the very able and distinguished gen- 


‘tleman from Minnesota privately on 


many occasions, that very many people 
in my district are keenly interested in 
this legislation, and I urge its immediate 
enactment, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman from Iowa has been very ac- 
tive for this bill. I might say that a 
similar bill affecting almost the whole 
country passed the House by unanimous 
consent last year and was stricken out in 
the Senate. This bill has been restricted 
to the Mississippi River between Rock 
Island, Illinois, and Minneapolis, where 
most of the damage was done during the 
war years as a result of the draining of 
pools in the wintertime. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
it is very necessary to preserve a proper 
balance between the conflicting interests 
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involved. We should give each his due 
but not permit either to operate to the 
destruction of the other. The divergent 
interests are the two groups, one con- 
cerned with the preservation of our wild- 
life, and the other concerned with nav- 
‘gation on the river. I am pleased to 
hear my colleague the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN] say 
that these groups have compromised 
their differences and agreed on this 
bill. In view of the gentleman’s state- 
ment that this does not operate during 
the navigational season, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I can 
assure my colleague from Minnesota 
that there is no conflict of interest so 
far as this legislation is concerned, as it 
simply provides for cooperation on the 
part of the War Department in the con- 
servation of fish in the upper Mississippi 
River. The War Department has agreed 
to cooperate in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of March 
10, 1934 (48 Stat. 401), as amended by the 
act approved August 14, 1946 (Public Law 
732, 79th Cong.), is hereby amended to in- 
clude the following new section: 

“Sec. 5A. In the management of existing 
facilities (including locks, dams, and pools) 
in the Mississippi River between Rock Is- 
land, III., and Minneapolis, Minn., adminis- 
tered by the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers of the War Department, that Depart- 
ment is hereby directed to give full considera- 
tion and recognition to the needs of fish 
and other wildlife resources and their habi- 
tat dependent on such waters, without in- 
creasing additional lability to the Govern- 
ment, and shall operate and maintain pool 
levels as though navigation was carried on 
throughout the year.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SUPPLYING UTILITIES TO PERSONS NEAR 
ARMED ACTIVITIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3055) 
to permit the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of War to supply utilities 
and related services to welfare activities, 
and persons whose businesses or resi- 
dences are in the immediate vicinity of 
naval or military activities and require 
utilities or related services not otherwise 
obtainable locally, and for other pur- 
poses, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Secretary of War, or their de- 
signees within their respective establish- 
ments, are authorized to sell, under such 
regulations and at such prices as the Secre- 
tary concerned may prescribe, to welfare 
activities and private persons in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of naval activities such utilities 
and related services as are not otherwise 
available from local, private, or public 
sources, 

Sec. 2. The utilities and related services 
authorized to be sold under this Act are 
(1) electric power, (2) steam, (3) compressed 
air, (4) water, (5) sewage and garbage dis- 
posal service, (6) gas (natural, manu- 
factured, or mixed), (7) ice, and (8) 
mechanical refrigeration: Provided, That any 
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utility or related service provided and sold 
under the authority of this Act shall not be 
80 provided unless it is determined by the 
Secretary concerned that the utility or re- 
lated service is not available from a private 
or other public source, and that the fur- 
nishing thereof is in the publi. interest. 

Sec. 8. As may be required by the local 
needs, the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War, in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act, are authorized to effect 
minor expansions and extensions of the 
necessary distributing systems or facilities 
within the naval or military activity for 
those activities which it is determined may 
supply local services and utilities as de- 
scribed by section 2 herein, 

Sec. 4. The act of June 13, 1940 (54 Stat. 
383, 34 U. S. C. 553), is hereby repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 


ment: 


Page 2, line 2, before “activities” insert 
“or military.” 


4 The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RETURN OF REMAINS OF THOSE BURIED 
IN FOREIGN LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3394) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the evacuation and return of the 
remains of certain persons who died and 
are buried outside the continental limits 
of the United States,” approved May 16, 
1946, in order to provide for the shipment 
of the remains of World War II dead to 
the homeland of the deceased or of next 
of kin, to provide for the disposition of 
group and mass burials, to provide for 
the burial of unknown American World 
War II dead in United States military 
cemeteries to be established overseas, to 
authorize the Secretary of War to acquire 
land overseas and to establish United 
States military cemeteries thereon, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of May 16, 
1946, entitled “An act to provide for the 
evacuation and return of the remains of cer- 
tain persons who died and are buried out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States” (Public Law 383, 79th Cong.), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That the Congress hereby declares it to 
be in the public interest to provide for the 
interment of the remains of certain persons 
who died on or after September 3, 1939, and 
whose remains are buried in places located 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States and could not be returned to their 
homeland for burial due to wartime ship- 
ping restrictions, by authorizing their per- 
manent interment outside the continental 
limits of the United States or their evacua- 
tion and return either to their homeland 
or to the homeland of their next of kin, and 
to centralize in one agency the task of ac- 
complishing the purpose of this act. 

“Sec, 2. All activities herein provided for 
are hereby made a responsibility of the Sec- 
retary of War. 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is hereby au- 
thorized and directed upon application by 
the next of kin in the case of individual 
identified remains to return such remains 
to the homeland of the decedent or of his 
next of kin for interment at places desig- 
nated by the next of kin, including national 
cemeteries provided such remains are en- 
titled to interment therein; and he is fur- 
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ther authorized at his own discretion in the 
case of group of mass burials, which include 
the remains of one or more known indi- 
viduals, to cause them to be interred in 
such places as he may direct: Provided, That 
this act shall apply only to the remains of 
persons who died on or after September 3, 
1939, and are buried outside the continental 
limits of the United States, and who were— 

“(a) members of the armed forces of the 
United States and who died in the service; 

“(b) civilian officers and employees of the 
United States; 

“(c) citizens of the United States who 
served in the armed forces of any govern- 
ment at war with Germany, Italy, or Japan 
and who died while in such service and who 
were citizens of the United States at the time 
of such service; 

„(d) citizens of the United States whose 
homes are in fact in the United States and 
whose death outside the continental limits 
thereof can be directly attributed to the war 
or who died while employed or otherwise en- 
gaged in activities contributing to the prose- 
cution of the war; and 

(e) such other citizens of the United 
States, the disposition of the remains of 
whom under the provisions of this act would, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War, 
serve in the public interest. 

“Src. 4. With respect to the remains of all 
persons who are included in the categories 
set forth in the preceding section of this 
act, the Secretary of War is further author- 
ized and directed upon application by the 
next of kin in the case of individual identi- 
fied remains, and authorized at his own dis- 
cretion in the case of unidentified remains 
and in all cases of identified remains which 
are not returned to the homeland under 
the provisions of this act to inter the re- 
mains in United States military cemeteries 
established outside the continental limits of 
the United States. 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to acquire by purchase, gift, or 
devise, without submission to the Attorney 
General of the United States under the pro- 
visions of section 355 of the Revised Statutes 
(34 U. S. C. 620; 40 U. S. C. 255), land or 
interest in land in foreign countries neces- 
sary for the purposes of this act, and to estab- 
lish thereon United States military ceme- 
teries. Cemeteries established by the Secre- 
tary of War under the authority of this act 
are subject to the provisions of section 12, 
Public Law 456, Seventy-ninth Congress. 

“Sec, 6. The Secretary of War is authorized 
to prescribe such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
and provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from time to time such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act, said sums to be made avail- 
able for civil functions administered by the 
War Department, ‘Cemeterial expenses, War 
Department,’ to be expended under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of War. 

“Sec. 8. This act and the authority granted 
therein and all rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder shall terminate on De- 
cember 31, 1951, or upon such earlier date 
as may be specified in a proclamation by the 
President, or in a concurrent resolution by 
the two Houses of Congress as the date be- 
yond which further continuance of the au- 
thority granted by this act is not necessary 
in the public interest, whichever date is 
earliest: Provided, That as to any applica- 
tions provided for under sections 3 and 4 fied 
prior to such termination date, the provisions 
of this act and such rules or regulations 
promulgated pursuant thereto shall be 
treated as remaining in force for the purpose 
of providing for the return or overseas burial 
of remains in the proper cases.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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TRANSFERRING VESSEL “JOSEPH 
CONRAD” 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3333) 
to authorize the transfer of the Joseph 
Conrad to the Marine Historical Associa- 
tion of Mystic, Conn., for museum pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Maritime 
Commission is authorized to give and de- 
liver to the Marine Historical Association 
of Mystic, Conn., the Joseph Conrad for use 
by the Marine Historical Association of 
Mystic, Conn., as a museum to be in large 
part devoted to creating interest in the 
merchant marine and maritime matters. 
The transfer of said ship to carry a provision 
that in the event the Maritime Commission 
should need the ship for training purposes, 
then it shall be transferred to the Maritime 
Commission. The Maritime Commission is 
also authorized to place in the museum 
pictures, relics, flags, displays, and docu- 
ments, for the purpose of creating interest 
in the American merchant marine and mari- 
time matters. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, after “deliver” insert 
“(at her present location, St. Petersburg. 
Fia.).” 

8 7, after “museum” insert and for 
youth-training purposes.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PETERSON: Page 
2, at the end of line 7 insert the following: 
“In the event the Marine Historical Associa- 
tion of Mystic, Conn., should fail to accept 
under this act, the Maritime Commission is 
authorized to deliver the said ship to the 
city of St. Petersburg, Fla., for museum and 
youth-training purposes.” 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
amendment contemplates that in the 
event that for any reason the Historical 
Association at Mystic, Conn., could not 
take the vessel up there and should de- 
cline the authorization contained in this 
bill, the city of St. Petersburg would like 
to have the opportunity to have it turned 
over to the city. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, before 
which this bill was heard, considers this 
amendment as advisable and meritori- 
ous, The committee recommends that 
it be accepted by the House and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. PETERSON. Iam grateful to the 
distinguished gentleman from California. 

Mr. POTTS. Mr, Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think this 
amendment should carry because the 
city of St. Petersburg has had the op- 
portunity already to accept the ship and 
has turned it down. There are a num- 
ber of other historical bodies, some in 
my own district, that are interested in 
this ship. I do not think this matter 
ought to be passed over so lightly. 

Mr. PETERSON. The only reason we 
are putting this amendment in the bill 
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is that, as stated, originally we had con- 
templated and would have liked to have 
it in St. Petersburg. The ship is located 
there now. 

Then the question of raising that 
thirty-five or forty thousand dollars 
came. It is now contemplated that the 
Conrad may not be seaworthy, so that it 
could not be taken somewhere else, and 
in that event, that it could not be taken 
to Mystic, they could take it elsewhere. 

Mr. POTTS. I think it should be 
ironed out in some way later on when 
the whole situation should be considered. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, at the beginning of the 
consideration of the disposition of this 
ship the city of St. Petersburg asked for 
the custody of the Joseph Conrad as a 
historical memento or for a museum. 
Finding that the cost would be consid- 
erable, the city of St. Petersburg with- 
drew its request. Shortly thereafter the 
Marine Historical Association, of Mystic, 
Conn., made request for the ship, and the 
committee gave it full consideration. 
There have been several requests from 
organizations, some in the vicinity of New 
York, and in each case the organization 
has been asked to appear before the com- 
mittee and make a presentation of its 
desires. In every case, such organiza- 
tion has failed to appear and has made 
no effort whatsoever to present its case. 

Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield. 

Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, in this 
particular instance this constituent of 
mine asked me to see if this ship could 
not be obtained for the Bluejackets Pa- 
triotic Organization, and the reason 
nothing was done on it, although my 
suggestion was transmitted to the au- 
thorities, was that there was a bill pend- 
ing in the Congress and, therefore, their 
request could not be considered until this 
bill was disposed of. But I do not think 
they ought to be turned down so abruptly. 
They ought to have a chance to put in a 
bid for the ship. 

Mr. BRADLEY. In several instances 
I informed the inquirers from the gen- 
tleman’s district that the ship was avail- 
able and of what the probable cost would 
be to make the ship seaworthy. In no 
case did they see fit to follow up on their 
inquiries. Even at the present time it 
appears that the cost of moving this ship 
may be so great that the museum of 
Mystic, Conn., will not accept it, and 
that is the reason that the city of St. 
Petersburg has requested that this bill 
be amended as now proposed. I think 
the amendment should be accepted. We 
have fooled around with this thing for 
the past 4 months and I hope that we can 
get somewhere with it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. If the Mystic, Conn., 
people should not accept the ship, what 
harm is done by voting down the amend- 
ment and allowing the New York people 
or any other people to have their say at 
some time in the future? 

Mr. BRADLEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that the Maritime Commission 
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has had this ship available for disposal 
for a long time. It is alongside a dock 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., and is costing the 
Government money to keep it up every 
single day it is there. It is about time 
that we got rid of it and got it off our 
expense account. We have given various 
groups 3 or 4 months to present their 
cases in order to get this ship off our 
hands, and no one has appeared to actu- 
ally ask for it except these two organi- 
zations. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut, 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Will not this 
ship be declared surplus property on 
June 30 if it is not taken now? 

Mr. BRADLEY. This ship will be de- 
clared surplus at any time that we can 
find somebody to take care of it, No- 
body wants to buy it. It cost the Gov- 
ernment $1; nobody really wants it now 
except as a souvenir. It will cost close 
to $40,000 to put it in condition to be 
used as a training ship of any kind, and 
I do not know of any private organiza- 
tion which is going to be willing to spend 
that much money on it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PETERSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the transfer of the 
Joseph Conrad to the Marine Historical 
Association of Mystic, Conn., for museum 
and youth-training purposes.” 

" ape to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


AMENDING GREAT LAKES NAVIGATION 
RULES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2293) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to 
regulate navigation on the Great Lakes 
and their connecting and tributary wa- 
ters,” approved February 8, 1895. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (a) 
of rule 3 in the first section of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate navigation on the 
Great Lakes and their connecting and trib- 
utary waters,” approved February 8, 1895, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 33, sec. 
252 (a)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) On or in front of the foremast, or if 
a vessel without a foremast, then in the fore 
part of the vessel, a bright white light so 
constructed as to show an unbroken. light 
over an are of the horizon of 20 points of 
the compass, so fixed as to throw the light 
10 points on each side of the vessel, namely, 
from right ahead to 2 points abaft the beam 
on either side, and of such a character as 
to be visible at a distance of at least 5 miles. 
Such light shall be at a greater height above 
the water than the side lights required by 
subdivisions (b) and (c).” 

Sec. 2. Subdivision (e) of rule 3 in the 
first section of such act (U. S. C., 1940 ed., 
title 33, sec. 252 (e)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(e) A steamer of over 100 feet register 
length shall carry also, when under way, a 
bright white light so fixed as to throw the 
light all around the horizon, and of such a 
character as to be visible at a distance of at 
least 3 miles, Such light shall be placed in 
line with the keel at least 15 feet higher 
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than, and more than 50 feet abaft, the light 
mentioned in subdivision (a); or in lieu 
thereof two such lights of the same char- 
acter and height as herein described placed 
not over 30 inches apart horizontally, one on 
either side of the keel, and so arranged that 
one or the other or both shall be visible from 
any angle of approach.” 

Src. 3. Rule 3 of such act (U. S. C., 1940 
ed., title 33, sec. 252) is amended by adding 
the following: 

“({) A steam vessel not more than 100 
feet in length shall carry also a bright white 
light aft to show all around the horizon. 
Such light shall be placed in Hne with the 
keel higher than the light required by sub- 
division (a).“ 

Src. 4. Subdivision (e) of rule 14 in the 
first section of such act (U. S. C., 1940 ed., 
title 33, sec. 271 (e)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(e) A vessel at anchor and a vessel 
aground in or near a channel or fairway 
shall at intervals of not more than 2 min- 
utes ring the bell rapidly for from 3 to 5 
seconds and, in addition, at intervals of not 
more than 3 minutes shall sound on the 
whistle or horn a signal of one short blast, 
two long blasts, and one short blast in quick 
succession.” 

Sec, 5. The first section of such act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“RuLE 30. (a) Between sunrise and sunset 
every vessel over 65 feet in length when at 
anchor shall carry forward, where it can best 
be seen, one black ball not less than 2 feet 
in diameter. 

“(b) A vessel over 65 feet in length which 
is not under command shall carry where 
they can best be seen and, if a steam vessel, 
in lieu of the white light required by rule 
3 (a), two red lights in a vertical line one 
over the other not less than 3 feet apart, 
and of such a character as to be visible all 
around the horizon at a distance of at least 
2 miles. By day such vessel shall carry in a 
vertical line one over the other not less than 
3 feet apart, where they can best be seen, 
two black balls, each 2 feet in diameter. 
Such vessel, when not making way through 
the water, shall not carry the side lights 
required by rule 3 (b) and (c), but when 
making way shall carry them. 

“(c) A vessel aground over 65 feet in length 
shall carry by night the white light or lights 
prescribed for a vessel at anchor and in addi- 
tion shall carry, where they can best be 
seen by approaching vessels, two red lights 
in a vertical line one over the other, not less 
than 3 feet apart, visible all around the hori- 
gon at a distance of at least 2 miles. By 
day such vessel shall carry in a vertical line 
one over the other not less than 3 feet apart, 
where they can best be seen, three black 
balls, each 2 feet in diameter.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 107 OF TITLE 2 OF 
THE CANAL ZONE CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1260) 
to amend section 107 of title 2 of the 
Canal Zone Code, approved June 19, 1934. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that the report does 
not indicate the cost of this bill, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cote]? 

There was no objection. 
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AMENDING NAVIGATION RULES FOR 
THE WESTERN RIVERS AND INLAND 
WATERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3350) 
relating to the rules for the prevention 
of collisions on certain inland waters of 
the United States and on the western 
rivers, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a rather long and involved bill 
and requires explanation more extended 
than can be given to it on the Consent 
Calendar. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Coie]? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2298) 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SP) Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


ESTABLISHING A FISH HATCHERY AT 
ROGERS CITY, MICH. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 210) to 
establish rearing ponds and a fish 
hatchery at or near Rogers City, Mich. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it is with hesitancy 
that I question the consideration of the 
next three bills on the calendar, due to 
the fact that they are close to and dear 
to the heart of the former chairman of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, who is held in high regard not 
only by the members of the committee 
but by the membership of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention to 
the fact that these four bills authorize 
the establishment of rearing ponds, fish 
hatcheries, and laboratories that are not 
in existence. In calling attention to the 
establishment of these fish hatcheries 
and laboratories, I refer to the recent 
appropriation bill which so drastically 
curtailed the appropriation for the Fish 
and Wild Life Service in the Department 
of the Interior that it practically caused 
the closing of one of the finest labora- 
tories and fish hatcheries on the Atlantic 
coast at Beaufort, N. C. 

The following facts will support this 
hatchery: 

Congress in 1900, during the adminis- 
tration of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
authorized the construction of this bio- 
logical station which was completed and 
opened to investigators for the first time 
in 1902. 

It is located in the center of the great- 
est fish- and shellfish-producing country 
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in the United States where over 150,- 
000,000 pounds are caught annually and 
ideal conditions exist for studies of an 
unusually large variety of marine plants 
and animals, many of which are of great 
economic importance in the Atlantic and 
Gulf coastal fishery resources. 
Facilities have been provided here for 
conducting marine scientific research 
and practical experiments by hundreds 
of scientists from universities, military 
agencies, State and Federal institutions, 
and private concerns, the majority of 
which have contributed exceedingly val- 


uable information for the conservation 


and development of our fishery resources, 
national health, and for protection of 
the United States Navy, at virtually no 
expense to the Beaufort laboratory. 

It served as a naval radio station dur- 
ing World War I, and since 1938 con- 
ducted special marine investigations 
concerning fouling of ships’ bottoms, 
prevention of corrosion and marine 
growth on flying ships, studies of sub- 
marine sounds, examination of sunken 
U-boats, cooperation in Naval Intelli- 
gence, and other problems of World War 


II. The Civil Air Patrol was also pro- 


vided with quarters in 12 of the labora- 
tory rooms during its valuable wartime 
functions in this region. 

The Beaufort laboratory is also the 
world’s greatest hatchery for the dia- 
mond-back terrapin, and has produced 
over 240,000 eggs and young of this val- 
uable species for restocking of coastal 
waters, and for biological and medical 
research. The annual crop now being 
produced there has a value of over 
$5,000. 

Since 1931 the present director of the 
laboratory has arranged for over 275 
scientific studies and experiments to be 
conducted here at virtually no expense to 
the Federal Government by outside in- 
vestigators which have yielded biological 
and technological information of vital 
importance to the health and safety of 
the Nation that is worth many times the 
cost of operating this field station. 

In addition to the 15 regular oyster in- 
vestigations conducted here in the 10 
years prior to World War II, the labo- 
ratory rendered emergency service on 24 
special problems in the States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and Louisiana involving 
damage to the oyster resources and other 
fisheries by hurricanes, pollution, natural 
enemies, new waterways, and unusual 
climatological conditions. The expense 
of these was taken care of by special ar- 
rangements with State conservation de- 
partments and commercial fishery in- 
terests. 

In 1941 the first and only experimental 
oyster farm in this country was designed 
and constructed by the Beaufort Labo- 
ratory with funds provided by the State 
of North Carolina. The State has just 
appropriated $5,000 for research opera- 
tions at the North River oyster farm 
and $100,000 for rehabilitation of its 
oyster resources in accordance with its 
special cooperating agreement with the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Also for shrimp investigations $50,000 
has been appropriated. All the Federal 
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Government has provided for these proj- 
ects is advisory plans, programs, and su- 
pervision of research operations. 

During the depression the Beaufort 
Laboratory established and supervised 
many work-relief projects involving ex- 
penditures of over $1,000,000 for our 
southern fisheries whereby the seafood 
resources might be improved in quan- 
tity and quality and yield fair returns 
to our low-income fishermen. Several 
cooperative freezing, processing, and 
storage plants were constructed along 
the coast. 

The 11 acres of property adjacent to 
the Beaufort Laboratory on Piver’s Is- 
land was donated to Duke University by 
the director, and a fine marine laboratory 
erected there in 1938 for education of 
students in the biological sciences and 
for fundamental research. 

In 1943 the director of the laboratory 
received a war assignment as Coordinator 
of Fisheries for the Chesapeake Bay and 
North Carolina region where continued 
production of its 550,000,000-pound fish 
crop was greatly needed in an extremely 
complicated military area. A high yield 
was obtained by our commercial fisher- 
men who operated at considerable risk 
and rendered special service as observers 
for the Navy’s Eastern Sea Frontier. The 
laboratory also handled most of the war 
problems of our great menhaden indus- 
try, which after contributing half of its 
best vessels to the United States Navy 
came through with better than average 
production from dangerous coastal areas 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and in 
1946 was our No. 1 commercial fishery 
which converted over 900,000,000 pounds 
of fish into the fish meal and oil that 
was greatly needed by the agriculture 
and many important industries. 

I hope that when this bill reaches the 
other body they will restore certain 
amounts of this fund so as to permit 
established institutions to continue to 
serve the purpose for which they have 
been created. They truly have been 
rendering a great service to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, particularly in the mat- 
ter of the production of more edible fish 
and seafood for the people of this coun- 
try. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
Iowa has already made that request. 

The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


FISH HATCHERY AT ST. IGNACE, MICH. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 214) 
to establish rearing ponds and a fish 
hatchery at or near St. Ignace, Mich. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, as I have said before, 
my reservation applies to four bills—178, 
179, 180, and 181. I think we could deal 
with them all at the present time. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be 7 — over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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FISH HATCHERY AT CHARLEVOIX, MICH. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 215) to 
establish rearing ponds and a fish hatch- 
ery at or near Charlevoix, Mich. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


FISH HATCHERY ON THE ANNA RIVER, 
ALGER COUNTY, MICH. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 216) to 
establish rearing ponds and a fish hatch- 
ery. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill may 
be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
recognition to make a statement regard- 
ing these bills. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can 
do it under a reservation of objection if 
he so desires. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, there is noth- 
ing I can do, of course, regarding the 
passing over of these bills, but I do want 
the House and the country to know that 
within my service in this body every Fed- 
eral fish hatchery in Michigan, a State 
located in the very midst of the Great 
Lakes fishing area, was taken out of the 
State with the exception of one, a battle 
had to be waged to save even one Federal 
fish hatchery in a State that has more 
coast line than any other State in the 
Union, a State prominent in the Great 
Lakes area and the great fresh water seas 
of this country. It does seem to me in 
view of the importance of Michigan in 
this area the State is entitled to more 
than one fish hatchery. I would assume 
that the author of these bills had in mind 
to reestablish at least one of the Federal 
fish hatcheries in the State. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, as I stat- 
ed in my previous remarks, I am very re- 
luctant to object to the authorization 
contained in these four bills, because I 
am in hearty accord with the develop- 
ment of the fish and wildlife resources 
of this country, and I know that this is 
the way to do it but on account of the 
conditions I have pointed out, the meager 
amount of money that was authorized in 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, I see no reason why 
we should authorize the establishment of 
new hatcheries when we simply do not 
have enough money to operate the 
hatcheries which have proven their suc- 
cess and the worthiness of their exist- 
ence. Unless, Mr. Speaker, the bills are 
passed over without prejudice, I will ob- 
ject to their present consideration. 

Mr. DONDERO. I cannot quarrel 
with the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina on the question of trying to econo- 
mize in the expenses of government. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


KENDUSKEAG STREAM, PENOBSCOT 
COUNTY, MAINE, DECLARED NONNAVI- 
GABLE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 599) 
declaring Kenduskeag Stream, Penob- 
scot County, Maine, to be a nonnavigable 
waterway. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the biil, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Kenduskeag 
Stream, a minor tributary of the Penobscot 
River, located in Penobscot County, in the 
State of Maine, be, and the same is hereby, 
declared to be a nonnavigable waterway 
within the meaning of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States of America. 

Sec. 2, That the right of Congress to alter, 
amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 


TRANSFERRING REMOUNT SERVICE FROM 
THE WAR DEPARTMENT TO THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3484) 
to transfer the Remount Service from 
the War Department to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the interests of 
economy and efficiency; the records, property, 
real and personal, and civilian personnel of 
the Remount Service of the Quartermaster 
Corps, War Department, are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture, ef- 
fective July 1, 1947. Prior to that date, the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall enter into a written agreement 
on the property and the personnel covered 
by this transfer, 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to receive the property transferred 
by this act and is directed to administer it 
in such manner as he deems will best ad- 
vance the livestock and agricultural interests 
of the United States, including improvement 
in the breeding of horses suited to the needs 
of the United States; the acquisition by pur- 
chase in the open market, exchange, hire, 
or donation of breeding stock; and necessary 
land, buildings, and facilities; the use of 
horses in the improvement of the supply of 
horses available in agriculture; the demon- 
stration of the quality and usefulness of 
horses through participation in and lending 
for use in fairs, shows, and other events, or 
otherwise; the loan, sale, or hire of animals 
or animal products through such arrange- 
ments and subject to such fees as are deemed 
necessary by the Secretary to accomplish the 
purposes of this act, and, in carrying out 
such program, the Secretary is authorized to 
cooperate with public and private organiza- 
tions and individuals under such rules and 
%% ee 


"(eae 8, Until June 30, 1948, the Secretary 
of War may detail to the Department of Ag- 
riculture such military personnel, including 
officers in the Veterinary Corps of the Medi- 
cal Department, as he may determine with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to be desirable 
to effectuate the purposes of this act or to 
safeguard the interest of the United States. 
Notwithstanding the limitations contained in 
existing law, retired officer el of the 
War Department, if employed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the purposes of this 
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act only, may receive in addition to their 
retired pay, civilian salary to the extent that 
the total from both sources does not exceed 
the pay and allowances received by such 
persons in the permanent grade last held by 
them prior to retirement. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of Agriculture 
such funds as may be necessary to carry out 
this act. The authority of the War Depart- 
ment to conduct a remount breeding pro- 
gram is hereby abolished. Funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this act shall be available 
for necessary administrative expenses, in- 
cluding personal services in the District of 
Columbia, printing and binding, and pur- 
chase or hire of passenger motor vehicles. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “stock;” and in- 
sert “stock.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill, H. R. 3484, represents 
an agreement between the Depariment 
of War and the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the best way to handle the Re- 
mount Service in the light.of the decision 
of the War Department to terminate 
the program as far as the military 
budget is concerned. This decision was 
taken following the elimination of horse 
cavalry from the Army. 

To those who have taken pride in the 
program as it has been conducted by 
the War Department, may I say that I 
did not introduce a bill to handle this 
matter until the Secretary of War 
stated to me in a letter dated March 
25, 1947, that “steps had been taken to 
termiuate the program” and that he saw 
“no other alternative” in view of the fact 
that an effort to transfer the service of 
the Agriculture Department by agree- 
ment between the seeretaries had been 
ruled by the Attorney General to be 
beyond the powers of the President under 
either the First War Powers Act or the 
Reorganization Act. 

Thereupon I wrote and introduced the 
bill H. R. 2868 which was discussed in- 
formally with representatives of both the 
War and Agriculture Departments and 
officials of the American Remount Asso- 
ciation and many Members of Congress. 
The bill now before us, H. R. 3484, is a 
revised version of the first bill, drafted 
in conformity with suggestions of the 
two Deparments, and, as far as I know, 
represents complete agreement by all 
concerned. 

Both Departments recommend enact- 
ment of this bill, and it is before the 
House with the endorsement of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture as well as the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, Their state- 
ments appear in the report on the bill. 

It will be noted that the bill calls for 
a written agreeement between the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on the property and personnel 
covered by the transfer prior to July 1, 
1947. 

Members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture have said to me that they desire to 
have a clear-cut understanding with the 
Department upon the program that will 
be followed in the administration of the 
Remount Service. That certainly should 
be provided, and I urge that the Depart- 
ment take immediate steps to confer with 
the committee prior to the drawing of 
the agreement with the Secretary of War, 
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To the many members who have col- 
laborated in this matter, I express the 
appreciation of the many people through- 
out the country who are interested in 
the continuation of the Remount Serv- 
ice for the improvement of the light 
horse industry. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ORGANIC ACT OF THE UNITED STATES 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3106) 
to reenact and amend the Organic Act 
of the United States Geological Survey 
by incorporating therein substantive pro- 
visions confirming the exercise of long- 
continued duties and functions and by 
redefining their geographic scope. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be ee 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


CENSUS ROLL OF THE INDIANS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2878) 
to amend the act approved May 18, 1928 
(45 Stat. 602), as amended, to revise the 
census roll of the Indians of California 
provided for therein. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of May 
1928 (45 Stat. 602), as amended by the act 
of April 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 259), be, and the 
same is hereby, amended as follows: 

That section 1 of the act of May 18, 1928 
(45 Stat. 602), be amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. That for the purposes of this 
act, the Indians of California shall be de- 
fined to be all Indians who were residing 
in the State ‘of California on June 1, 1852, 
and their descendants now living.” 

Sec. 2. That section 7 of the act of May 
18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), be amended to read 
as follows: S 

“Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the In- 
terior, under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, is hereby authorized and 
directed to revise the census roll of the 
Indians of California, made by him in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act of 
May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as amended, by 
removing from said roll the names of per- 
sons who have died since May 18, 1928, and 
by adding the names of children, and their 
descendants, now living, born since May 
18, 1928, to enrollees whose names are on 
said roll, and by adding to said census roll 
the names of Indians not now on said roll 
and who come within the definition provided 
for in section 1 of this act. The Indians of 
California in each community may elect a 
committee of three enrollees who may aid 
the enrolling agent in any matters relating 
to the revision of said roll. Any person 
claiming to be entitled to enrollment may, 
within 1 year after the approval of this act, 
make an application in writing to the 
Secretary of the Interior for enrollment. 
After the expiration of such period of 
time, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
have 6 months to approve and pro- 
mulgate such revised roll, after which the 
roll shall be closed and thereafter no addi- 
tional names shall be added thereto: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Interior 
shall prepare and distribute to the Indians 
of California not less than three thousand 
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copies of an alphabetical printed list, con- 
sisting of the name of each Indian on the 
census roll approved May 17, 1933, giving 
name, address, age at time of enrollment, 
and such other factual information, if any, 
as the Secretary may deem advisable as 
tending to identify each enrollee.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On line 3, page 1, the phrase Section 7 of” 
should be inserted immediately following the 
word “That.” 

Lines 6, 7, 8, and 9 of page 1 should be 
deleted. 

Lines 1, 2, 3, and 4 of page 2 should be 
deleted. 

On line 7 of page 2, the word “census” 
should be deleted. 

On line 13 of page 2, the phrase “qualified 
under section 1 of the act of May 18, 1928,” 
should be inserted following the word “en- 
rollees.“ 

On line 13 of page 2, the comma and the 
phrase and by” should be deleted and a pe- 
riod substituted therefor. 

On line 13 of page 2, the word are“ should 
be deleted and the word “appear” rubstituted 
therefor. v 

Lines 14 and 15 on page 2 should be deleted. ; 

On line 16 of page 2, the words “section 1 
of this act.” should be deleted. 7 

On line 20 of page 2, the words “as herein 
amended,” should be inserted following the 
word “act.” 

On line 23 of page 2, the words six months“ 
should be deleted and the words one year“ 
substituted. therefor. ; 

On line 4 of page 3, the word “census” 
should be deleted. 

On line 8 of page 3, the quotation mark 
(“) appearing thereon should be deleted. 

Beginning with line 9 of page 3, the follow- 
ing paragraph should be added: 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any funds in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
Indians of California, the sum of $25,000. to 
remain available until expended, to be used 
to defray the expenses incurred by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in revising the roll, as 
provided herein.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the act approved May 
18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as amended, to 
revise the roll of the Indians of California 
provided therein.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROMOTING THE MINING OF COAL, PHOS- 
PHATE, SODIUM, POTASSIUM, OIL, OIL 
SHALE, GAS, AND SULFUR ON LAND 
ACQUIRED BY THE UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3022) 
to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, 
sodium, potassium, oil, oil shale, gas, and 
sulfur on lands acquired by the United 
States. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice in order 
that the membership of the House may 
be given a greater opportunity to study 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and for the informa- 
tion of the House, the purpose of this 
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bill is to promote and encourage the de- 
velopment of the ore, gas, and other 
minerals on the acquired lands of the 
United States on a uniform basis under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior. In the interest of economy, it 
eliminates several agencies now engaged 
in the leasing of acquired lands for oil, 
and gas, and centralizes this function 
in the Department of the Interior. 

The report on this bill has been care- 
fully considered by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Public Lands of the 
House, it has been carefully considered 
by the full committee and unanimously 
reported by the subcommittee and also 
by the full committee. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


HELIUM-BEARING GAS LANDS IN THE 
NAVAJO INDIAN RESERVATION, N. 
MEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3372) 
authorizing certain agreements with re- 
spect to rights in helium-bearing gas 
lands in the Navajo Indian Reservation, 
N. Mex., and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, re- 
- serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I take this time so that I may 
explain an amendment which will be 
offered on behalf of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, of which I am a member. 

The purpose of this bill is to ratify 
certain agreements entered into between 
the Government, through the Interior 
Department, and Continental Oil Co. 
and the Santa Fe Corp., on the one hand, 
and between the Government and the 
Navajo Indian Tribe in New Mexico, on 
the other, so that the Government may 
obtain, develop, and conserve valuable 
helium deposits in the Navajo country, 
all of which are described in House 
Document No. 212, Eightieth Congress. 

The bill has to be passed by the end 
of this month, because the agreement 
between the Government and the oil 
companies, which has taken over 4 years 
of investigation and negotiation, would 
become null and void unless this bill 
became law by the end of this fiscal 
year. 

It seemed to the Subcommittee on In- 
dian Affairs and also to the Public Lands 
Committee that the objectives related in 
House Document No. 212 are sound in 
seeking to separate the production of 
helium from the production of oil and 
other gases so that the Government could 
hold in reserve the largest deposit of 
helium now known in the world today. 

However, the proposed contracts with 
the Navajo Indians, the Continental Oil 
Co., and the Santa Fe Corporation, are 
highly complex. The Navajo Tribe is to 
receive a cash consideration of $147,799. 
The Government has a total plant in- 
vestment of nearly $4,000,000—inclusive 
of the second helium well—and yet it is 
to pay the Navajos for this remarkable 
helium deposit the sum of $147,799. 

The oil companies involved, having 
expert legal and other advice, are quite 
able to conduct their own transactions 
and no special equities apply to them, 
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but all valuation factors for the Indians 
have been determined by the Geological 
Survey in conjunction with the Bureau 
of Mines. All the advice which the In- 
dians received has been from the Indian 
Bureau or from representatives of these 
two agencies of the Government pur- 
suant to which the tribal council ap- 
proved the helium transaction. 

There is not the slightest doubt in the 
minds of committee members, I am sure, 
but that these determinations of value 
were all honestly arrived at on the part 
of the Government agents, and yet the 
fact remains that the Government as 
guardian of the Indians is buying out the 
interests of its own wards and dependents 
in one of the greatest natural resources 
the Navajos possess. The nature of the 
Government's obligation requires that the 
highest degree of care be utilized to see 
that we deal fairly and equitably with the 
Navajo Indians. The questions of valu- 
ation are highly complex. A few of these 
questions are as follows: 

First. In reducing the anticipated 
future payments to the Navajos to present 
worth in order to pay the entire con- 
sideration now, is it fair to apply a dis- 
count rate of 4 percent? There is no 
better security than a commitment from 
the Government. Long-term Govern- 
ment bonds pay only 2% percent interest. 
If a 2 percent discount rate is used in this 
case, the income to the Navajos would be 
greater by about $30,000. 

Second. If a familiar equation of deter- 
mining capital value is used, whereby 
income is anticipated as it is here, and 
deductions are made for operating 
expenses and risk, and the net return is 
capitalized at an appropriate rate, the 
consideration payable te the Indians 
would be very much greater even without 
questioning the price paid for the gas or 
the royalty rate. What is the correct 
method of valuation which should be 
applied to this case? 

Third. This is not just a case of deter- 
mining just compensation. There are 
clearly equitable factors here which 
should be considered. When the Gov- 
ernment is dealing with its own wards, 
and perhaps as a matter of legal rights 
on the merits quite outside of that rela- 
tionship. For example, when helium was 
discovered, as reported in House Docu- 
ment No. 212, on July 1, 1942, it was con- 
sidered “a find.” The Indians had not 
leased their lands for helium production. 
They had leased them for oil and gas 
production in both the 1923 and 1942 
leases. Is it possible that the former 
arrangements by contract should have 
been revised in the light of this new 
discovery and the subject treated anew? 
Certainly the production of helium gas 
was a separate and distinct business 
enterprise undertaken by separate and 
distinct parties requiring a $3,600,000 
plant of its own. 

Should the discovery of helium have 
required a new rental arrangement in 
respect to the lands? 

Is a price of 12 cents a thousand cubic 
feet adequate for gas having 7.63 percent 
of helium—the highest helium content 
yet discovered and in the greatest helium 
deposit known in the world? 

Fourta. We should also be quite sure 
in d=sling with the Indians that the roy- 
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alty is adequate. Is one-eighth royalty 
enough for a proven field? It is, I be- 
lieve, a generally accepted royalty for 
unproven fields, but this was a proven 
field after July 1, 1942. For example, in 
the Rio Vista gas field, the Amerada Oil 
Co. and Standard Oil Co. of California, 
pay the Government over 50 percent in 
royalties on production from Govern- 
ment lands. Royalties in proven gas 
fields run as high as 60 percent. What 
should be the royalty in this unique case? 

I do not know and I do not think that 
members of the committee know what 
the answers to these questions should be, 
but it is quite clear that these and any 
other questions which study will reveal, 
should not be unilaterally answered 
against the Indians without independent 
legal or other advice if they desire to 
have it, and I think they should have 
such advice. They should have the op- 
portunity to assert any claims for addi- 
tional compensation which they consid- 
er appropriate after receiving such ad- 
vice, and if such claims are not recog- 
nized and paid then to have them adju- 
dicated in the Court of Claims. 

I have, therefore, submitted, and the 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee has ap- 
proved an amendment to be added at the 
end of the first paragraph of this bill 
which will permit the Indians to assert 
such a claim and to go into court within 
3 years after the effective date of the act, 
this being considered as an adequate time 
in which to secure expert assistance on 
this problem and to assert any addition- 
al claim that they may have for adequate 
compensation. The Department of the 
Interior has approved the amendment, 
and an identical amendment was adopt- 
ed this morning by the Public Lands 
Committee of the Senate on considera- 
tion of the companion bill pending in 
that body. 

There is every reason for the greatest 
possible precaution in seeing that the 
assets of the Navajos which remain to 
them today are conserved and developed 
for the maximum benefit of the tribe. 
This is particularly true in view of the 
well-known plight of the Navajos whose 
grazing resources have been so sharply 
curtailed as to virtually destroy the na- 
tive economy of the tribe, curtailing their 
income and resulting in deplorable living 
conditions among the Navajos. 

In view of the time limitations in the 
agreements—June 30, 1947—it is deemed 
impractical for Congress to go further 
into the details of these transactions but 
instead to provide a forum in which the 
Indians may advance any claims in re- 
spect to these matters which on inde- 
pendent advice they consider proper. 

As a matter of fact, since the Govern- 
ment in this transaction necessarily is 
dealing with itself as guardian for the 
Indians, the transaction reduced to its 
simplest elements is, irrespective of the 
fairness and care of the officials involved, 
a taking equivalent to the taking of 
property by eminent domain, and it is 
well established that in such cases a ju- 
dicial determination of the fairness and 
adequacy of the consideration after the 
taking is always in order. 

To have attempted a thorough deter- 
mination of the adequacy of the consid- 
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eration here would have taken weeks of 
testimony. We reported the bill out, and 
I supported it only on the assurance that 
the Indians could submit the matter to 
the Court of Claims under section 26 of 
the Indian Claims Commission bill. 
Thereafter a careful study of that bill 
comvinced us that that act was not broad 
enough, and it is for this reason that I 
presented this amendment to the Indian 
Affairs Committee for consideration and 
obtained the approval of the Interior. 

With this statement, Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of the right to 
object, with the hope that there will be 
no objection to the amendinent, as there 
could not be any, I am sure, if the matter 
is understood by all. It is the only fair 
thing we can do for the Indians under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, if the 

“gentleman will yield, the gentleman has 
made a good statement explaining the 
matter. I hope the amendment he of- 
fers will be adopted. It is simply a pre- 
caution safeguarding the Navajo Indians 
so that we may see to it that the wards 
of the Government are justly treated by 
the Government in case there should be 
any necessary adjustment to be made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, acting through the Bureau of 
Mines, and the Navajo Tribe of Indians are 
authorized to enter into an agreement dated 
December 1, 1945, entitled “An agreement 
severing certain formations from oil and gas 
leases and substituting new leases as to those 
formations” and an amending agreement, 
affecting lands in the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion, N. Mex., copies of which are published 
in House of Representatives Document No, 
212, Eightieth Congress, first session; and said 
agreements are ratified and approved. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior, act- 
ing through the Bureau of Mines, is author- 
ized to enter into an agreement dated Sep- 
tember 19, 1946, with Continental Oil Co. 
and Santa Fe Corp. entitled “Agreement for 
assignments of interests in oil and gas leases 
and for operations on the leaseholds,” and 
“two agreements supplemental thereto, affect- 
ing lands in the Navajo Indian Reservation, 
N. Mex., copies of which are published in 
House of Representatives Document No. 212, 
Eightieth Congress, first session; and said 
agreements are ratified and approved. 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FERNANDEZ: 
After the period at the end of section 1, in- 
sert the following: “If said Navajo Tribe of 
Indians shall, after investigation, deem the 
total consideration payable to it by the 
United States pursuant to such agreement 
dated December 1, 1945, as amended, to be 
in any respect less than reasonable, fair, 
just, and equitable, said tribe shall be en- 
titled within 3 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this act to institute suit against 
the United States in the Court of Claims for 
the recovery of such additional sum as may 
be necessary to compensate said tribe for the 
reasonable, fair, just, and equitable value 
of all right, interest, and property passing 


from said tribe to the United States under 


such agreement, as amended. Jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine any sult so instituted 
and to enter final judgment against the 
United States therein for such sum, if any, 
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in excess of the total consideration payable 
pursuant to such agreement, as amended. as 
such court may determine to be necessary to 
provide consideration in all respects reason- 
able, fair, just, and equitable. Appellate re- 
view of any judgment so entered shall be in 
the same manner, and subject to the same 
limitations, as in the case of claims over 
which the Court of Claims has jurisdiction 
under section 145 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended (28 U. S. C., sec. 250). Notwith- 
standing any contract to the contrary, not 
more than 10 percent of the amount received 
or recovered by said tribe in satisfaction of 
any claim asserted under this section shall 
be paid to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with such claim.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF TITLE I OF NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1230) to 
amend sections 2.(a) and 603 (a) of the 
National Housing Act, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 (a) of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, ts 
hereby amended by striking out in the first 
sentence the following: “and prior to July 
1, 1947.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 603 (a) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by striking out of the second proviso “June 
30, 1947” in each place where it appears, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “January 31, 1948.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Strike out section 2, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEAN: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “sentence”, 
strike out the following: “and prior to July 
1, 1947” and insert 1947“ and inserting 
*1949'.” 


The bill will then read: 

“That section 2 (a) of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out in the first sentence 1947“ and insert- 
ing 1949“. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the title of the bill 
just passed (S. 1230) be amended. I call 
attention to the fact that the title pres- 
ently carried in the bill contains surplus 
language, inasmuch as the committee 
struck section 2 from the original bill. In 
order that the title may be appropriate, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
amended to read as follows: “To amend 
section 2 (a) of the National Housing 
Act, as amended.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PENSIONS TO SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
VETERANS 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 969) to 

provide increases in the rates of pensions 
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payable to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans and their dependents. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be stricken from the Consent 
Calendar. We have reported out of our 
committee a bill, the O’Konski bill, H. R. 
3516, that takes in a few additional vet- 
erans. Our committee has been prom- 
ised a hearing before the Committee on 
Rules in a few days on that bill, which 
takes in another group of veterans, the 
remaining Civil War veterans, of whom 
there are only 93 left, and some of their 
dependents. I realize it will not go 
through on this calendar anyway. I am 
sure the rule on our bill will be reported 
unanimously by that committee and will 
pass the House unanimously. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, as I under- 
stand the situation set forth by the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts, another 
bill has been reported out of her com- 
mittee or is about to be reported out. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
has been reported out. It includes the 
few remaining Civil War veterans. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does that bill also 
include the group covered in this bill? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
has the same provisions for the Spanish- 
American War veterans and includes this 
other very small and pathetic group. 
They are dying at the rate of 5 or 6 a 
month. There are only 93 alive today. 
The Civil War veterans are not organized 
and have no one to fight for them. The 
Spanish-American War veterans were 
glad to help them and have them in- 
cluded in their bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentlewoman 
is satisfied a rule will be granted? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I feel 
satisfied a rule will be granted. Of course, 
no one is ever sure of anything today, 
but the chairman of the committee has 
promised a hearing, and I do not know a 
single person on the Rules Committee or 
on the floor of Congress who will object 
to the passage of the bill or will vote 
against it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is true there is 
nothing certain in life, and that might 
be particularly true in relation to the 
rule. That is the reason I ask if that was 
the gentlewoman’s own personal assur- 
ance or whether she had assurance from 
other directions. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have had indications, I will say to the 
gentleman, from other directions. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Indications in this 
body are very weak evidence to me. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, but 
I hope that the gentlewoman’s confidence 
will be confirmed by a rule being reported 
by the Rules Committee. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would be greatly surprised if the 
O’Konski rule were not granted and if 
the bill did not pass the House and the 
Senate unanimously. The bill was passed 
unanimously out of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs and is a better bill than 
the one on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam sure none of 
us would want to have the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts, whom we all like, 
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be mistaken. I hope her leadership will 
keep that in mind. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
hope my leadership will keep that in 
mind also. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is what I 
said. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, is the bill which 
the gentlewoman mentions that is before 
the Rules Committee the same as this 
with respect to the groups covered? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; 
and it includes a few more veterans. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is well; but I 
think this bill ought to remain a while 
longer on the calendar. 

Mr. CARROLL, Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, does not the gentle- 
woman think her request to strike this 
bill from the calendar is premature until 
such time as the Rules Committee does 
report out a rule on the bill she has in 
mind? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Then I shall ask that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. CARROLL, I think that would be 
better. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. My 
original request was to strike this bill 
from the calendar. 

Mr. KEAN. We have no objection to 
the first request as yet. 

The SPEAKER. What is the request 
of the gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be stricken from the calendar. 
The O’Konski bill includes the provisions 
of this bill and adds others. 

Mr. BROOKS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, has the gentle- 
woman considered the possibility that we 
might take up this bill and amend it so 
as to include the other group? That 
might possibly expedite this legislation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
might be true; but it would be subject to 
a point of order. I did not feel that that 
would be fair to the objectors, in view of 
their rule that they will not consider bills 
involving large amounts. I like to have 
my own committee respected in these 
matters, so I respect the viewpoint of the 
objectors. I am positive the bill, H. R. 
3516, I have referred to will go through. 
I believe in doing unto others as I would 
have them do unto me. I have been as- 
sured by the leadership that veterans’ 
legislation will be taken up and passed a 
little later. I believe veterans’ legislation 
should be considered early, not late, in a 
session of Congress. Unfortunately, vet- 
erans’ legislation has always been con- 
sidered last instead of early in the Con- 
gress. However, the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and the Congress already 
have passed in this session some bills 
which have become law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. CARROLL. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


REGULAR MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3303) 
to stimulate volunteer enlistments in the 
Regular Military Establishment of the 
United States, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph 
of section 27 of the National Defense Act, 
as amended (10 U. S. C. 627, 628), is hereby 
further amended as follows: 

“Effective July 1, 1947, the Secretary of 
War is authorized, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the last paragraph of section 127a 
of this act, to accept original enlistments in 
the Regular Army from among qualified male 
persons not less than 17 years of age for pe- 
rlods of 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 years, and to accept 
reenlistments for periods of 3, 4, 5, or 6 years: 
Provided, That persons of the first three en- 
listed grades may be reenlisted for unspecified 
periods of time on a career basis under such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe: Provided further, That anyone who 
serves three or more years of an enlistment 
for an unspecified period of time may submit 
to the Secretary of War his resignation and 
such resignation shall be accepted by the 
Secretary of War and such person shall be 
discharged from his enlistment within 3 
months of the submission of such resigna- 
tion. Except if such person, other than an 
enlisted member of a Regular Army Puerto 
Rican unit submits his resignation while sta- 
tioned overseas or after embarking for an 
overseas station, the Secretary of War shall 
not be required to accept such resignation 
until a total of 2 years of overseas service 
shall have been completed in the current 
overseas assignment, and in the case of any- 
one who has completed any course of in- 
struction pursuant to paragraph 13 of sec- 
tion 127a of the National Defense Act, as 
amended (10 U. S. C. 535), or pursuant to sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of April 3, 1939 (58 Stat. 
556), as amended (10 U. S. C. 298a), the 
Secretary of War shall not be required to 
accept such resignation until 2 years subse- 
quent to the completion of such course, The 
Secretary of War may refuse to accept any 
such resignation in time of war or national 
emergency declared by the President or Con- 
gress, or while the person concerned is absent 
without leave or serving a sentence of court 
martial. The Secretary of War may refuse 
to accept a resignation for a period not to 
exceed 6 months following the submission 
thereof if the enlisted person is under in- 
vestigation or in default with respect to 
public property or public funds: Provided 
further, That no person under the age of 18 
years shall be enlisted without the written 
consent of his parents or guardians, and the 
Secretary of War shall, upon the applica- 
tion of the parents or guardians of any such 
person enlisted without their written con- 
sent, discharge such person from the mili- 
tary service with pay and with the form of 
discharge certificate to which the service of 
such person, after enlistment, shall entitle 
him: Provided further, That nothing con- 
tained in this act shall be construed to de- 
prive any person of any right to reenlistment 
in the Regular Army under any other provi- 
sion of law. No person who is serving under 
an enlistment contracted on or after June 
1, 1945, shall be entitled, before the expira- 
tion of the period of such enlistment, to en- 
list for an enlistment period which will ex- 
pire before the expiration of the enlistment 
period for which he is so serving: Provided 
further, That any enlisted person discharged 
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from the Regular Army who upon such dis- 
charge is recommended for reenlistment, 
shall be permitted to reenlist with the rank 
held by him at the time of his discharge if 
he reenlists within a period to be specified 
by the Secretary of War but not to exceed 
3 months from the date of such discharge: 
And provided further, That any enlisted per- 
son discharged from the Regular Army by 
reason of acceptance of his resignation shall 
not be entitled upon subsequent reenlist- 
ment to the rank, rating, or grade held at 
the time of discharge.” 

Sec.2. Any person who enlists or reenlists 
in the Regular Military Establishment on or - 
after June 1, 1945, in the seventh grade, 
upon the completion of recruit training, 
but not later than 4 months subsequent to 
the date of enlistment, shall, unless sooner 
promoted, be promoted to the sixth grade, 
provided he meets such qualifications as may 
be prescribed in regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of War: Provided, That no back 
pay or allowance shall accrue to any person 
by reason of enactment of this section. 

Src. 3. Section 2 of the National Defense 
Act, as amended (10 U. S. C. 4, 602), is fur- 
ther amended by deleting the last sentence 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. Paragraph 4 of section 10 of the 
Pay Adjustment Act of 1942 is hereby 
amended by substituting a colon for the pe- 
riod at the end of such paragraph and by 
adding immediately after such colon the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That in addition 
to such enlistment allowance, any person en- 
listing for an unspecified period of time shall 
be paid the sum of $50 upon the completion 
of each year of service of such reenlistment, 
and any person who resigns or is discharged 
from such enlistment for an unspecified pe- 
riod of time shall not thereafter be entitled 
to any additional enlistment or reenlistment 
allowance based on any period served in such 
enlistment for an unspecified period of time.” 

Sec. 5. effective July 1, 1947, sections 653 
and 653a of title 10, United States Code, are 
repealed and all other laws and parts of laws 
insofar as they are inconsistent with or in 
conflict with the provisions of this act are 
likewise repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 5, add a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Sections 57 and 58 of the National 
Defense Act, as amended, are further amend- 
ed by striking out the word ‘eighteen’ there- 
from and substituting therefor the word 
‘seventeen’ in each of the said sections.” £ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. { 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That is the last bill 
on the calendar eligible to be called. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to return to a 
bill on the Consent Calendar, Calendar 
No. 195 (H. R. 3769) to provide that 
membership in the National Guard shall 
not disqualify a person from serving as a 
part-time referee in bankruptcy. 

Mr. Speaker, in making this request, 
I might state that I have cleared the 
matter with the majority leader and the 
minority leader and the objectors on 
If this bill is 
passed over for another 2 weeks there 
would be no purpose in passing the bill. 
It must become law before the Ist of 
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July or the purpose of the bill will be 
defeated. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3769) to provide that membership in the 
National Guard shall not disqualify a 
person from serving as a part-time ref- 
eree in bankruptcy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the proviso to 
clause (2) of section 35 of the act of Juy 1, 
1898, entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” as amended, is amended by insert- 
ing after “notaries public,” the following new 
language; “members of the National Guard 
of the United States and of the National 
Guard of a State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Line 7, after the quotation marks and be- 
fore the word “members” insert “retired offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Regular and 
Reserve components of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard, members of the 
Reserve components of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard.” 

Line 9, after the comma insert “except 
the National Guard disbursing officers who 
are on a full-time salary basis.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Bankruptcy Act 
with respect to qualifications of part- 
time referees in bankruptcy.” 

paon to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING SECRETARIES FOR CIRCUIT 
AND DISTRICT JUDGES 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to a bill 
on the Consent Calendar, Calendar No. 
102, H. R. 2746, to provide secretaries 
for circuit and district judges. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2746) to 
provide seerc:aries for circuit and dis- 
trict judges, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DEANE. Mr, Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the reason the bill was 
passed over a few moments ago was due 
to the fact that the approximate figures 
of the cost were not known. Those fig- 
ures have now been made available. The 
salaries are approximately $929,580, and 
travel expenses approximately $85,000. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That each circuit judge 
and each district judge may appoint a sec- 
retary, and each senior circuit judge and 
each senior district Judge in districts having 
five or more district Judges may also appoint 
an assistant secretary, who shall, subject to 
appropriations to be made by the Congress, 
receive compensation to be fixed from time 
to time by the Director of the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States courts and 
shall be reimbursed for their actual travel- 
ing expenses and expenses incurred for sub- 
sistence, within the limitations prescribed 
by law, when necessarily absent from their 
designated posts of duty on official business, 

Sec. 2. Within the meaning of this act the 
District of Columbia shall be deemed to be 
both a circuit and a district, the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia a circuit court of appeals, and 
the chief justice and associate justices of 
that court the senior circuit Judge and cir- 
cuit judges thereof, and the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia a district court, and the chief jus- 
tice and associate justices of that court the 
senior district judge and district judges 
thereof. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 4, after the word “each” 
and before the word “district”, insert the 
word “senior.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
orp and include a newspaper article. 


MISSING PERSONS ACT 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 3191) to amend Pub- 
lic Law 301, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved February 18, 1946, so as to extend 
the benefits of the Missing Persons Act, 
approved March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 143), 
as amended, to certain members of the 
organized military forces of the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of the Phil- 
ippines. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sentence under 
the heading entitled “Transfer of Appropria- 
tions,” contained in title II of the First 
Supplemental Surplus Appropriation Rescis- 
sion Act, 1946 (Public Law 301, 79th Cong., 
approved February 18, 1946), is hereby 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of the sentence and inserting the fol- 
lowing: “, and (3) the Missing Persons Act, 
approved March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 143), as 
amended.” 

Sec. 2, The Secretary of War is authorized 
to reconsider claims upon which payment 
has been denied by reason of section 1 of 
this act having been omitted from the First 
Supplemental Appropriation Rescission Act 
of 1946 (Public Law 301, 79th Cong., ap- 
proved February 18, 1946). 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? [After a pause.] There be- 
ing no demand for a second, the question 
is on suspending the rules and passing 
the bill. 
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The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report on 
the bill (H. R. 3818) to amend the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act with 
respect to rates of tax on employers and 
employees, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PAY READJUSTMENT ACT OF 1942 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 321) to amend section 
17 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
so as to increase the pay of cadets and 
midshipmen at the service academies, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 17 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 368; 
37 U. S. C. 117), is hereby amended by 
striking therefrom the figures “$780” and 
substituting therefor the figures 8936.“ 

Src. 2. The increases in pay provided by 
this act shall become effective on the first 
day of the first month following its enact- 
ment, and no increase in pay for any period 
prior thereto shall accrue by reason of the 
enactment of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
@ second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second is considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. An- 
DREWS] is recognized for 20 minutes and 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill raises for the first time 
the allowance for cadets and midship- 
men at the two Academies. There were 
objections to consideration of the bill 
on the Consent Calendar. 

I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
Biackxney], chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which handled this bill. 

Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill before us today, S. 321, a bill to in- 
crease pay for cadets guad midshipmen 
of service acadamies, is, in my judgment, 
an especially important one because it 
concerns those young men now in tue 
service academies who will soon be ac- 
tively in the armed services of our coun- 
try. 

It comes before the House today with 
the unanimous approval of Subcommit- 
tee No. 10 on Pay and Administration, 
and with the unanimous approval of the 
Armed Services Committee. This bill 
has previously passed the Senate. 

In these days, when it has become 
necessary to reduce the potential 
strength of the Army and Navy, it is all 
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the more important that our cadets and 
midshipmen be thoroughly and effi- 
ciently trained in order to take their ac- 
tive place in our armed services, 

I desire first to call your attention to 
the fact that at the present time we 
have 2,496 cadets at the Military Acad- 
emy, 3,043 midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy, 300 additional midshipmen 
appointed under Public Law 729, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, and 385 cadets at 
oa Guard Academy—totaling 
6,224. 

The bill under consideration provides 
for an increase of pay of these cadets 
and midshipmen. Under section 17 of 
the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, cadets 
at the Coast Guard and Military Acad- 
emies and midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy are entitled to pay at the rate 
of $65 per month, or $780 per annum. 
The present bill amends section 17 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act and increases the 
pay to $78 per month, or $936 per year; 
an increase of $13 per month or $156 per 
year. 

The law establishing the rate of pay 
of midshipmen and cadets went into 
effect on July 11, 1919, and there has 
been no increase in pay since that time— 
a period of 28 years—although other 
members of the Armed Services have re- 
ceived pay increases since that year. 

The sharp increases of living costs 
have created a serious handicap in main- 
taining the cadets and midshipmen at 
the respective academies. It is not con- 
sidered practical to eliminate or cur- 
tail the various items and activities 
which make up the expenses chargeable 
to cadets and midshipmen, as these ac- 
tivities and items have been customary 
for many years and their elimination or 
curtailment would be harmful to the 
attainment of the ends sought by the 
academies. 

It has been the policy of these acade- 
mies, since their inception, not to permit 
cadets and midshipmen to draw on out- 
side resources, except when necessary 
and then in minor amounts. It has been 
the Government policy that our boys en- 
tering the service academies should be 
placed on the same par socially and 
economically; and for that reason, each 
draws the same amount for living ex- 
penses and is not allowed to draw from 
outside resources, except, as stated 
above, in a very small amount. ` 

Therefore, it is not deemed advisable 
to change the time-honored rules of 
these academies and compel the boys to 
draw funds from home which would im- 
mediately result in inequity for the rea- 
son that some of these boys come from 
wealthy homes and the most of them 
come from the average American home. 

The finest thing we can say about 
these service academies is that the boys 
represent the rank and file of the Amer- 
ican homes and we do not want to see a 
group within each service academy en- 
titled to greater financial benefits than 
other groups there located. 

I also want to call your attention to 
the fact that the pay of cadets and mid- 
shipmen is under the completed budget- 
ary control of the superintendents of the 


three academies and is used to cover the ~ 


cost of uniforms, books, laundry, per- 
sonal necessities, shoe repair, barber 
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shop, tailor shop, cultural development, 
leave, and entertainment. 

Based on the present pay scale, a cer- 
tain percentage is saved over the period 
of 4 years so that there will be available, 
at the time of graduation, enough money 
to enable the graduates to purchase their 
initial minimum officers equipment. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that when the cadet or midshipman en- 
ters the Academy, he is required to de- 
posit $100. He can voluntarily deposit 
in addition $250, or a total of $350. This 
amount is for his initial outfit, but it is 
well to remember that if the cadet or 
midshipman does not have the $250 to 
deposit, the Government does it for him. 
It is a loan from the Government which, 
of course, must be paid back to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Commander Craighill of the Naval 
Academy testified that only 10 to 15 
percent of the midshipmen were able to 
deposit the $350 at the beginning; the 
balance making the required deposit of 
$100 only. 

I have no desire to tire you with fig- 
ures, but it is necessary for me to call 
your attention to the fact that the mid- 
shipmen and cadets have certain re- 
quired expenses, which must be de- 
ducted from their monthly salaries. Let 
us take a midshipman in his plebe year. 

His first item of expense is the pay- 
ment on his initial outfit for which he 
has deposited himself $100 or, with the 
aid of the Government, $250 more. This 
monthly payment is $32.85 or a total 
of $394.20 for the year. His second item 
of expense is for additional uniforms 
for which $21.18 is deducted monthly, or 
$254.16 for the year. The next item of 
expense is for books and drawing ma- 
terial which amounts to $2.39 monthly, 
or $28.68 annually. Next is his expense 
for services—barber shop, cobbler, and 
the tailor—which costs $3.50 a month, 
or $42 annually. The next item is his 
laundry which has been steadily increas- 
ing but actually is now $8 monthly, or 
$96 annually. 

One item of expense that has mate- 
rially increased is laundry. Formerly, 
the Academy used prisoners of war as 
civilian personnel in laundries and in 
services. With the change to the 40- 
hour week, and with an increase of 18 
cents per hour in pay for 290 civil-serv- 
ice employees, the added expense per 
week for the laundry is $2,088. 

These necessary items total $815.04 
annually, or $67.91 a month. 

Now I want to discuss for a moment 
the optional expenses. Take a fourth 
classman for illustration. He is allowed 
$2 cash per month, or $24 annually. He 
is allowed $9 per month credit at the 
midshipmen’s store, or $108 annually, 
and from which amount he makes his 
purchases of toilet articles, cigarettes, 
and miscellaneous items. Next is his ex- 
tracurricular expenses of $5.24 monthly, 
or $62.88 annually—this money is for 
tickets to athletic events, subscription to 
Loga magazine, tickets for entertain- 
ment programs, and so forth. Next 
comes his credit to leave of $1.73 
monthly, or $20.76 annually. This totals 
$215.64. 

Therefore the total expenses, both op- 
tional and required for the first year, are 
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$1,030.68. It is, therefore, apparent that 
the midshipman will be in debt at the 
end of his first year. 

It is well to remember that a midship- 
man, during his first year gets only $2 in 
cash per month and has a credit of $9 
per month in the midshipmen’s store, 
totaling $11; in the second year, he re- 
ceives $4 in cash with a credit of $10, 
totaling $14; in the third year, he re- 
ceives $7 in cash and $11 in credit, total- 
ing $18; and during his year of gradua- 
tion, he receive $11 in cash and $12 in 
credit, totaling $23. 

In addition to his monthly payment, 
the midshipman is allowed 84 cents a day 
for food and subsistence. 

I desire at this time to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the question of in- 
crease in pay for cadets and midshipmen, 
as well as service personnel, was con- 
sidered by the joint Army-Navy Pay 
Board in their recommendation to the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, which recom- 
mendation, however, was not included in 
Public Law 474, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
which authorized certain increases in the 
pay of other service personnel. Recent- 
ly, however, the matter was referred for 
further study and recommendation to 
the joint Army-Navy Personnel Board. 
As the result of which, the War and Navy 
Departments and the Coast Guard joint- 
ly approved the provisions of the bill un- 
der consideration. 

It is estimated that the enactment of 
the proposed legislation would result in 
an additional cost of $970,944 for the 
fiscal year 1948 as follows: 

2,496 cadets at the Military Acad- 


C ee EEA ee 474,708 
300 additional midshipmen by Pub- 
lic Law 729, Seventy-ninth Con- 
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385 cadets at the Coast Guard 
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It is further estimated that the cost 
of the proposed legislation for the fiscal 
year of 1948 would be increased to $1,- 
392,144 for the fiscal year of 1949 and 
thereafter, by reason of the fact that an 
estimated increase of 2,700 midshipmen 
will be appointed under Public Law 729, 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 

I realize full well that it is imperative 
on the part of Congress to economize in 
every way possible without destroying 
the efficiency of any agency of Govern- 
ment, and I share in that view. How- 
ever, inasmuch as these 6,200 young men 
will soon be in the active service of our 
country, it would be false economy to 
refuse to grant them their additional $13 
a month which is absolutely necessary 
if they conform to the present rules and 
regulations of the three service acad- 
emies, which have proved so successful 
in the past. 

According to the testimony of Admiral 
Holloway, the so-called pay of midship- 
men is really a means of paying their 
personal expenses while they are mid- 
shipmen and to defray the cost of their 
original outfit as an officer. 

Most of their ordinary running ex- 
penses are spent through the midship- 
men’s store, midshipmen’s service facili- 
ties, and laundry. Fortunately, these 
activities were in excellent condition 
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when prices began to rise, and since then 
they have been squeezed between the ris- 
ing cost of materials and pay of em- 
ployees and the fact that the midship- 
man’s budget has not been increased 
through additional pay for midshipmen. 

Accordingly, the recent pay increase 
granted civil service employees reflects 
directly against midshipmen in the same 
manner as the rising cost of materials. 
The laundry and midshipmen’s store 
have gone backward financially and the 
midshipmen service facilities are losing 
about $3,000 a quarter. The reserves in 
these services have carried the load up 
to date but cannot continue to do so 
indefinitely. The only solution appears 
to be an increase in the amount that 
midshipmen can spend. This must be 
obtained through the pay increase or 
from outside sources. 

I do not wish the midshipmen and 
cadets to be dependent upon outside 
sources. We wish them to come from 
all types of families, and not only from 
families who can contribute to their edu- 
cation but from poor families as well, 
and all to be on the same social and 
economic level. 

In the first year of a cadet’s or mid- 
shipman’s service in the Academy it is 
apparent, because of the first year’s 
heavy expenses, that the cadet or mid- 
shipman will be in debt. In the Naval 
Academy statistics show a debt of $215 
the first year. In his second year he 
attains a credit of $40; in his third year 
a credit of $200; and in his fourth year 
a credit of $470, which enables him to 
buy the necessary uniforms and equip- 
ment which he needs on graduating and 
entering service. 

I have been asked repeatedly by my 
colleagues whether or not our cadets and 
midshipmen remain in service after they 
have been graduated from the academies 
at Government expense. Let me reply 
by stating that the records of the West 
Point Academy and the Naval Academy 
show clearly that the cadets and mid- 
shipmen, in the main, after graduation 
remain in service as a life career. Let me 
illustrate. 

In West Puint from 1930 to, and in- 
cluding 1939, the percentage of all grad- 
uates from West Point who resigned in 
the first 4 years of their service after 
graduation amounted to only 3 percent. 
From 1941 to 1946, the West Point rec- 
ord shows only three men—one of the 
class of 1940, one of the class of 1942, 
and one of the class of 1945—resigned 
voluntarily. The record of the Naval 
Academy bears out the truth of the above 
statement, because from 1932 to 1947, a 
period of 15 years, only 5.7 percent re- 
signed. 

Another question which has arisen is 
with reference to the cost of educating 
a cadet at West Point or a midshipman 
at the Naval Academy, and some very 
exaggerated statements have been made 
with reference thereto. The average cost 
for educating a cadet at West Point for 
4 years is $18,958; but you must remem- 
ber that that includes all overhead. 

The average cost of educating a mid- 
shipman at the Naval Academy for 4 
years, counting overhead, is $16,000. If 
you should deduct the overhead, then the 
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cost for the 4 years’ education of a mid- 
shipman is $8,000 or $2,000 per year. 

It is well to remember that education 
in these academies is practically con- 
tinuous and different from our colleges 
and universities where education is con- 
fined to 9 or 10 months a year. 

In conclusion, let me urge my col- 
leagues to support S. 321 which is so vital 


to the maintenance of our present service 


academies. The history of America is 
replete with the fine services performed, 
in time of war and in time of peace, by 
our graduates of these academies. 

Every Member of Congress is proud 
of his appointments to the Naval and 
Military Academies, and I am sure that 
none of you have let wealth alone play 
any part in the appointment of your 
cadets and midshipmen. If this increase 
in pay is not made, it is going to place 
a premium on those boys whose families 
are able to assist them financially. We 
want our cadets and midshipmen ap- 
pointed on their ability, their integrity, 
and their desire to serve. When they 
obtain their appointment, we do not want 
any feeling of social caste to enter into 
academy life. We want our boys to be 
appointed from American homes, regard- 
less of financial status. 

It will follow of necessity that the 
graduates of these institutions will be- 
come a part of the Army and Navy and 
will become leaders therein, bringing as 
they will, the splendid instruction which 
is imparted to them in the academies, and 
with a love for the service, they will be- 
come invaluable to the maintenance of 
our Government and its preservation. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the 
amount which the Government allots to 
these cadets at the two service acad- 
emies is intended to take care of the 
necessary expenses of these young men 
we appoint from time to time. They 
come from the iamilies of both rich and 
poor, without discrimination. When 
those men go to the academies, they have 
these necessary costs. Unless we in- 
crease the amount which they are en- 
titled to draw as an allowance each 
month, the time will come when a boy 
from a poor family will not be able to 
attend the academy, he will not be able 
to bear the necessary expenses of the 
academy, he will not be able to afford to 
go there. It was with those thoughts in 
mind that I supported this measure when 
it was before the Committee on the 
Armed Services. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. When these boys are ap- 
pointed to Annapolis and West Point and 
get 4 years free schooling, does the gen- 
tleman think he will have anybody ob- 
jecting to going there to school? 

Mr. BROOKS. I will answer the gen- 
tleman in this way, the present bill does 
not contemplate his needs beyond the 4- 
year period, but it does try to take care 
of his immediate needs while he is a stu- 
dent, not a soldier, but a student in the 
service academy. I may answer the 
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gentleman further by saying that last 
year I appointed from my district a 
young man from a poor family. I have 
had occasion to examine into the matter 
and I find that boy is not able to carry 
on with the amount that we give him at 
the present time. If we are going to 
make those service academies rich men’s 
academies, then we can afford to elimi- 
nate these allowances, but if we want to 
put it on a fair basis to the poor and 
wealthy boy alike, we have to give them 
enough to go along on. 

Mr. RICH. Do any of the boys going 
to West Point or Annapolis try to earn 
any money on the side to help defray 
their expenses? 

Mr. BROOKS. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that they do not have the time 
to do anything extra. 

Mr. RICH. Do you not have any poor 
boys from your district that go to college, 
and who obligate themselves, that earn 
a great part of their money to pay their 
college tuition? 

Mr. BROOKS. Certainly. I do not 
yield any more to the gentleman. 

Mr. RICH. Every boy in the United 


States who tries to get an education has 


a hard time. 

Mr. BROOKS. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that it is entirely different in the 
service academies. All the time that 
those young men have is allotted dur- 
ing the week, and even on Sunday, and 
at times they only have about 8 or 4 or 
5 hours during the entire week that they 
can do what they want to. It is not 
physically possible for them to go out 
and earn their living on the side, or take 
a side job. I do not think it would be 
consonant with the policies of the acad- 
emies or the intention of Congress to 
permit them to go out and try to earn 
a living while they are going through 
the service academies. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RICH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say here that when you Members of 
Congress appoint a boy to West Point or 
Annapolis you give him an opportunity 
for a 4-year course of the best education 
that any boy or girl in the United States 
could possibly receive. He has the op- 
portunity of getting an education that 
costs the taxpayers of this country at 
least $20,000 to $25,000. Now, I think 
that that is a pretty good scholarship to 
give any boy. Would any t dy reject such 
a scholarship? You have in your own 
district hundreds and hundreds of boys 
that are out striving to get an education 
who obligate themselves for hundreds of 
dollars a year to help get that education 
They work their way through colleges, 
trying to carn money on the side to pay 
their college tuition. They are poor 
boys, the same kind of boys that we ap- 
point to West Point and Annapolis, who 
get their tuition, board, and expenses 
free. I do not know of any boy that 
would object to that. They want to get 
these appointments; every one of them, 
no boy turns it down on account of it not 
being worth a thousand times more than 
it cost. 

What this bill is going to do, it is going 
to ask you to get the taxpayers to pay 
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$970,944 more this year, and next year 
you are going to ask your taxpayers to 
raise $1,392,144. Are you justified in 
passing a bill like this. I say you are 
not. I had an army official come to see 
me and talk about this bill. I objected 
to this bill several times on the Private 
Calendar. When the Army officer came 
up and talked to me about, he gave me a 
chart, and Iam sorry I did not know that 
this bill was coming up today or I would 
have been here loaded to give you some 
data on this bill. A West Pointer or 
Naval Cadet is only going to be about 
$140 out after they get their uniforms to 
start them in business, after they get a 
4-year education by your appointment 
to the Military Academy, when the 
United States pays $20,000 to $25,000 to 
educate them; the greatest institution 
and education in the United States. 
Then you come in here now and want to 
spend $1,392,000 more of the taxpayers’ 
money to pass this legislation. You are 
going to pass it when you fellows in the 
House here vote for it, but not with my 
consent, because I tried to stop this leg- 


islation, and I think it is time for you 


fellows to come in here now and try to 
stop some of the legislation they are 
trying to pull over the eyes of the tax- 
payers of this country. It is about time 
that we wake up. Be wise and econo- 


You talk about vetoing the tax bill 
here a while ago. President Truman 
never said a word about economies in 
Government. I hope he vetoes this bill 
if it passes. How many of you fellows 
are talking about economies in Govern- 
ment? We talk about trying to save the 
taxpayers’ money. But no, every dog- 
gone one of you here votes time after 
time to spend money. Now, it is time 
to stop it, and I tell you right now that 
there is nothing better that you can do 
than to stop this legislation. There is 
no need for it. It is not justified, and I 
cannot find out where anybody in Con- 
gress would be satisfied, or could satisfy 
his own conscience under present-day 
conditions who would vote for legislation 
of this kind. It just does not make sense. 
You might say you are going to help 
some poor boys that go to West Point and 
Annapolis, but there are thousands of 
poor boys back home that will have to 
pay for the education they get. These 
boys at West Point or Annapolis get the 
finest education we give to any boy or 
girl in the whole land, they get it for 
nothing, all board paid, tuition, expenses 
to football games, yes, everything free. 

For the life of me, I cannot see why 
we should bring this bill up now. Cer- 
tainly you have no right to bring it in 
here now and ask the taxpayers to pay 
$1,340,000 more after this year for the 
Purposes contained in this legislation. 
Who wants it? Some men of the Army 
want to feather-bed some of the soft jobs 
we have got for the men you and I ap- 
| point. I am happy to appoint boys to 
West Point and Annapolis, and I know 
the boys that get those appointments are 
quite glad to receive them. I have never 
had one of them questioned for a min- 
ute about such a generous scholarship. 
They get their expenses paid all the time 
they are at the Academy. Oh, its grand 
to hollo “economy” and write back to 
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your taxpayers that you are for economy, 
but if you vote for this bill I cannot see 
how you can honestly say you are for 
economy in Government. Congressmen, 
let us cut down on this operation of Gov- 
ernment—not increase the operation of 
our Government. 

Be wise and economize—vote against 
this bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr: 
Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
Harness]. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, certain material has come to the at- 
tention of our Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Publicity and Propaganda regard- 
ing the activities of the Social Security 
Board in this country and abroad, which 
seek to further the cause of socialized 
medicine in the United States. 

All these activities in the Social Se- 
curity Board appear to head up in the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, which 
is under the immediate direction of Mr. 
Isadore S. Falk. 

Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen is Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. 

It is a matter of record, in the Senate 
hearings last year on S. 1606, that Mr. 
Falk was one of the principal authors of 
the bill presented pursuant to President 
Truman’s national health program. 
That bill contemplated compulsory 
health insurance, and embodied every 
recognized feature of socialized medicine. 

It has now come to the attention of our 
subcommittee that Mr. Falk, under date 
of May 14, 1947, sent a memorandum to 
Mr. Mitchell, Acting Commissioner for 
Social Security. urging that one Jacob 
Fisher, a member of Mr. Falk's staff, be 
sent to New Zealand to study compulsory 
health insurance in that country. 

We find that this same Jacob Fisher 
has been documented by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities for al- 
most uninterrupted association since 
1939 with various Communist-front and 
fellow traveler organizations. At various 
times Jacob Fisher has been identified 
with seven different groups or organiza- 
tions avowediy sponsoring the Moscow 
party line in the United States. He has 
published at least one report on socialized 
medicine in New Zealand, in the Social 
Security Bulletin—a report which has 
been described by several reputable au- 
thorities as extremely biased and dis- 
honest. 

Our information is that Mr. Fisher 
would be ready to sail about June 15— 
that would be yesterday. 

I bring this matter to the attention of 
the House today, because it affords a 
timely instance of how the taxpayers’ 
money is being used in the executive 
agencies for propaganda and promo- 
tional activities never authorized by 
Congress. 

These international junkets are an 
item of considerable expense. Such ac- 
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tivities have never been authorized, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the appropriation 
bills. The reports which come from such 
junkets often are withheld from the pub- 
lic until they have passed through a re- 
fining process in the Social Security 
Board’s Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced frol our 
investigations that the time has come 
for Congress to put a stop at once to all 
such unauthorized propaganda activities. 

We are convinced that it is not the 
function of the Federal Government to 
send people around the world to bring 
back reports presuming to dictate a sys- 
tem of socialized medicine in the United 
States. If such a proposition were 
placed honestly before this Congress, I 
am certain it would be rejected over- 
whelmingly. 

I conceive it to be the duty of our com- 
mittee to stop such extravagant opera- 
tions wherever possible. 

We hold it unlawful for any executive 
agency to use funds for purposes be- 
yond those contemplated by Congress in 
the appropriations. Here is one such 
case, and a peculiarly flagrant one. 

I am asking Mr. Altmeyer, the Direc- 
tor of the Social Security Board, for a 
later report on Jacob Fisher’s mission to 
New Zealand; but I deem it my duty, in 
the meantime, to bring this matter to the 
attention of the House. > 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. SASSCER]. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, the 
hearings before the Committee on Armed 
Services, as well as the very full and able 
statement by my colleague the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. BLACKNEY], chair- 
man of the subcommittee, fully justify 
this small raise as provided in this bill. 
It seems to me we are losing time in deal- 
ing in pocket change when we realize 
that the men in the service academies 
are receiving today the same as they re- 
ceived some 28 years ago. Over a period 
of a quarter of a century, while every- 
thing else has gone up, they are receiving 
the same amount as they have for 28 
years to pay for certain expenses. 

This merely increases the cadet’s al- 
lowance approximately $13 a month in 
the two academies. Their expenses have 
gone up for such things as laundry, 
tailoring, and many other items. This 
modest amount of $13 a month for the 
men in these two service academies is 
not only fully justified but it seems to 
me should be agreed to by the House 
without any great ado. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Keocu]. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I find my- 
self somewhat in the same position as 
our distinguished friend the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ric], in not 
having known that this bill was going 
to be called up on a motion to suspend 
the rules. But since surprise is such an 
important element in military tactics, I 
suppose it is well for us to get used to 
the Committee on Armed Forces indulg- 
ing in it. 

I had intended to offer a couple of 
amendments to the bill when it was on 
the Consent Calendar, but I think per- 
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haps the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee might clarify the record 
for me and obviate the necessity for 
offering the amendments. 

As I read the bill and the report, I note 
you refer only to the cadets and midship- 
men at the service academies. I realize 
that the bill is an amendment of the Pay 
Readjustment Act of 1942. We have an- 
other great service academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y., the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy. That Academy was 
created and has been maintained under 
authority of the Shipping Act of 1936, 
and the pay and adjustment allowances 
of its cadets are not governed by the 
provisions of the Pay Readjustment Act 
of 1942. I should like to have the chair- 
man of the committee assure me that, in 
the omission of the Merchant Marine 
Academy from this bill and report, the 
committee had not purposely refrained 
from considering that Academy, but 
rather had no jurisdiction over it. Is 
that not true? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. The 
gentleman has stated it correctly. Leg- 
islation for the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy should go to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. We have 
no jurisdiction over it whatsoever. 

Mr. KEOGH. And, therefore, by not 
including them in this bill, it is not in- 
tended as an expression of your opinion 
that they should not be similarly treated? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Cer- 
tainly not. Iam quite certain that if the 
situation were otherwise the committee 
would have considered the Merchant 
Marine Academy in the same category. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 


tleman from New York [Mr. KEOGH] has 


expired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr, BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I previously made, as well 
as the remarks I am about to make. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
my purpose to speak either for or against 
this particular bill but rather to give you 
a little personal experience, from which 
you can draw your own conclusions. 

I attended the Naval Academy some 
years ago. I realize it is a great institu- 
tion, one of the finest in the country, and 
any young man should be happy to go 
there. However, the amouat of money 
you get has nothing to do with what you 
take home. The Superintendent con- 
trols all that you get in practically every 
detail. 

During my first year at the Academy 
I received the munificent sum of $1 a 
month to spend. The second year, $2 
a month, ani I think for the following 
years it went up until it was $5 a month 
during my last year. Each time, as the 
leave period came around, my father had 
to send me the money to go home. At 
the end of this course, one which I would 
not have missed, and for which I am 
thankful to the United States and the 
gentlemen of the then Congresses, I owed 
over $1,200 for uniforms to go out into 
the service. Irealize that today uniforms 


are not quite so magnificent as they were 
then, but as individual items they are 
more expensive. 

Mr. Speaker, I give you these remarks 
and ask you to draw your own conclusions. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the bill has 
been carefully discussed and ably ana- 
lyzed. It encountered very little opposi- 
tion in the committee, and had there 
been serious weaknesses in the bill, they 
would have been brought out during the 
deliberations of the great Committee on 
Armed Services. This measure permits 
the academies to operate without a loss. 
In substance that is its main objective. 
If they did operate at a loss, we would 
have to make an appropriation under 
another name to take care of it. Cost 
increases all along the line make this 
necessary. It also provides a small addi- 
tional cash allowance to cadets and mid- 
shipmen—a very small one. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Lou say this is to make 
good to the Academy for a loss? 

Mr. SIKES. In the final analysis, this 
act prevents the academies from oper- 
ating at a loss. If they did operate at a 
loss, we would have to make an appro- 
priation under another name to take care 
of the loss. We would not be saving 
money for the Government. 

Mr. RICH. You mean after the great 
appropriations we are giving to the Army 
and the Navy that they are operating 
anything at a loss? The taxpayers are 
paying for all of this. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. I move the 
previous question on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ANDREWS] to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Ricu) there 
were—ayes 71, noes 16. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground there is not a 
quorum present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
thirty-six Members are present, not a 
quorum. The roll call is automatic. 

The Clerk called the roll and there 
were—yeas 304, nays 53, not voting 72, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 80] 
YEAS—304 

Abernethy Boggs, Del. Chiperfield 
Albert Bonner Clason 
Allen, Calif. Boykin Clevenger A 
Allen, II. Bradley Clippinger 
Allen, La. Bramblett Coffin 
Almond Brehm Cole, N. T. 
Andersen. Brooks Colmer 

H. Carl Brophy Cooley 
Anderson, Calif. Brown, Ga Cooper 

dresen, Brown, Ohio Corbett 

August H. Bu Cotton 
Andrews, Ala. Buckley Courtney 
Andrews, N. T. Bulwinkle Cravens 
Angell Burke Crow 
Arends Burleson Cunningham 
Auchincloss Byrne, N. Y. e 
Bakewell Camp Davis, Ga 
Bates, Ky. Canfield Davis, Tenn. 
Bates, Mass. Cannon Davis, Wis. 
Battle Carroll Dawson, Utah 
Beall Deane 
Beckworth Case, N. J. Delaney 
Bennett, Mich. Celler Devitt 
Blackney Chadwick D'Ew.: 
Blatnik Chenoweth Dingell 
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Dolliver Johnson, Calif. Peden 
Domengeaux Johnson, III. 
Dondero Johnson,Ind. Phillips, Tenn. 
Donohue Johnson, Pickett 
Dorn Johnson, Tex. Ploeser 
Doughton Jones, Ala Plumley 
Douglas Jones, Ohio Potts 
Drewry Jones, Wash. Preston 
Durham Judd Price, Fla 
Eberharter Karsten, Mo. Price, III 
Elliott Keating Priest 
Ellis Kee Rabin 
Elston Keefe Rains 
Engel, Mich, Keogh Ramey 
Engle, Calif. Kerr Rankin 
Evins Kersten, Wis. Rayburn 
Fallon Kilday Rayfiel 
Feighan King Redden 
Fellows Kirwan Reed, III 
Fenton Klein Reeves 
Fernandez Knutson Richards 
Fisher Kunkel Rlehlman 
Flannagan Landis Riley 
Fletcher Lane Rivers 
Fogarty Lanham Rizley 
Foote Larcade Robertson 
Forand Latham Robsion 
Fulton Lea t Rockwell 
Gary LeCompte Rogers, Fla. 
Ga Lemke Rogers, Mass 
Gavin Lesinski Rohrbough 
Gearhart Lewis Ross 
Gillette Lodge Russell 
Gillie Love Sabath 
Goff Lusk Sadlak 
Lyle Sadowski 
Gordon Lynch St. George 
Gore McConnell Sanborn 
Gorski McCormack Sasscer 
Gossett McCowen Scott, Hardie 
McDonough Scott, 
ey Hugh D., Jr, 
Grant, Ala McGregor Seely- 
Grant, Ind McMillan, S. C. Short 
Gregory Macy Sikes 
Gwynne, Iowa Madden Simpson, Il. 
Hagen Mahon npson, Pa. 
Hale Manasco thers 
Hall, Mansfield, Smith, Maine 
Leonard W Mont. Smith. Va, 
Halieck Marcantonio Snyder 
Hardy Martin,Iowa Spence 
Harless, Ariz. Meade, Md Stigler 
Harness, Ind Merrow Stratton 
Harris Michener e 
Harrison Miller, Calif. Taylor 
Havenner Miller, Conn. eague 
Hays Thomas, N. J 
Hébert Mitchell Thomas, Tex. 
Hedrick Monroney Thomason 
Heffernan Morgan Tibbott 
Hendricks Morris Tollefson 
Herter Morrison Towe 
Morton Vall 
Hin Muhlenberg Van Zandt 
Hinshaw Mundt Vorys 
Hobbs Murdock Walter 
Hoeven Murray, Tenn. Weichel 
Holifield Nixon Wheeler 
Holmes Norblad Whitten 
Hope Norton Whittington 
Horan O'Brien Wigglesworth 
Howell O'Hara Wilson, Tex. 
Jackson, Calif. O’Konski Wolverton 
Jackson, Wash. Owens Wood 
Javits Pace Worley 
Jenison Passman Youngblood 
Jenkins, Ohio Patterson Zimmermann 
NAYS—53 
Arnold Hoffman Rich 
Banta Huber Rooney 
Barrett Hull Schwabe, Mo. 
Bennett,Mo. Jarman Schwabe, Okla 
Bryson Jonkman Scrivner 
Buck Kean Smith. Kans. 
Buffett McMillen, Ill, Smith, Wis 
Byrnes, Wis. on Springer 
Case, S. D Mason Stefan 
Church Meyer Stevenson 
Cole, Mo. Miller, Md Sundstrom 
Crawford Miller, Nebr. Taber 
Curtis Murray, Wis. Trimble 
Folger O'Toole Twyman 
Griffiths Poage Vursell 
Gross Poulson Wilson, Ind. 
Hart Reed, N. Y Woodruff 
Heselton Rees 
NOT VOTING—72 
Barden Bolton Cole, Kans 
Bell Busbey Combs 
Bender Butler Coudert 
Bishop Chapman Cox 
Bland Chelf Crosser 
Bloom Clark Dawson, Ill 
Boggs, La Clements Dirksen 


Eaton Kefauver Powell 
Elisworth Kelley Sarbacher 
Elsaesser Kennedy Scoblick 
Fuller Kilburn Shafer 
Gallagher LeFevre Sheppard 
Gamble Lucas Smith, Ohio 
Gifford McDowell Somers 
Gwinn, N. Y. McMahon Stanley 
Hall, Maloney Stoc 
Edwin Arthur Mansfield, Tex, Vinson 
Hand Mathews Wadsworth 
Hartley Meade, Ky. Welch 
Jenkins, Pa. Nodar West 
Jennings Norrell Williams 
Jensen Patman Winstead 
Jones, N.C, Pfeifer Wolcott 
Kearney Philbin 
Kearns Phillips, Calif. 


So two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended, and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Sarbacher with Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Wadsworth with Mr. Mahon. 

Mr McDowell with Mr. Lucas. 

Mr. Coudert with Mr. Somers. 

Mr. Butler with Mr. Kefauver. 

Mrs, Bolton with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Scoblick with Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Kearney with Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kilburn with Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Le Fevre with Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Busbey with Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Jenkins of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Philbin. 

Mr. Bishop with Mr. Jones of North Caro- 
lina, 


Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall with Mr. West. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1948 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana, from the 
Committee on Rules, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (H. Res. 248) for print- 
ing in the RECORD: 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3839) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes, all 
points of order against the bill or any pro- 
visions contained therein are hereby waived; 
and it shall also be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of or- 
der any amendment to said bill prohibiting 
the use of the funds appropriated in such 
bill or any funds heretofore made available, 
including contract authorizations, for the 
purchase of any particular site or for the 
erection of any particular hospital. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
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marks in the Recorp and include a reso- 
lution. 


PROVIDING SUPPORT FOR WOOL 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (S. 814) to 
provide support for wool, and for other 
purposes; and I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement may be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER; Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Horz]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
814) to provide support for wool, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 1, 2, and 3. 

And agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: 

On page 3 of the House engrossed amend- 
ments, beginning with the word “That” in 
line 16, strike out through and including 
the period in line 18, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “That no proclama- 
tion under this section with respect to wool 
shall be enforced in contravention of any 
treaty or international agreement to which 
the United States is now a party.” 

And the House agree to the same, 

Ciurorp R. Horx, 
Aud. H. ANDRESEN, 
ANTON J, JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM S. HILL, 
STEPHEN PACE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 


ELLENDER, 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 814) to provide 
support for wool, and for other purposes 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the House Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. 

Under the amendment of the House num- 
bered 4, the “Wool Act of 1947“ was brought 
within the scope of the provisions of Section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 
1933), as reenacted and amended, with the 
exception that no quantitative limitations 
could be imposed by the President under 
the authority of section 22 upon the total 
quantities of wool or products thereof which 
may be entered or withdrawn from .ware- 
house for consumption in the United States. 
The Senate receded from its disagreement 
to this amendment with an amendment 
which deleted the provision placing. a limi- 
tation upon the power of the President to 
impose quantitative restrictions upon the 
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amount of wool or products thereof which 
may be imported and which provided that 
no action could be taken under the authority 
of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. (of 1933), as reenacted and amended, 
with respect to wool which would be in 
contravention of any treaty or International 
agreement to which the United States is a 
party on the date of the enactment of the 
Wool Act of 1947. 

The bill (S. 814), as agreed to in conference, 
would empower the President to protect any 
program conducted under the Wool Act of 
1947 in the same manner and by the same 
methods as he is now authorized to protect 
programs conducted under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (of 1933), as reenacted and 
amended, the Social Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, as amended, and sec- 
tion 32 of Public Law 320, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, approved August 24, 1935, as 
amended. 

Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act (of 1933), as amended, was first enacted 
on August 24, 1935. It was subsequently 
reenacted in 1937 and has been amended 
twice, the last time being on January 25, 1940. 
The provisions of section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act (of 1933), as reenacted 
and amended, are designed to protect pro- 
grams conducted to aid domestic agricul- 
ture by empowering the President, whenever 
he has reason to believe, and finds after an 
investigation conducted by the Tarif Com- 
mission, that any one or more articles’ are 
being, or are practically certain to be, im- 
ported into the United States under such 
conditions and in sufficient quantities as to 
render, or tend to render, ineffective or ma- 
terially interfere with any program con- 
ducted under the provisions of the laws 
enumerated above, to impose such fees on, 
or such limitations on the total quantities 
of, any article or articles which may be im- 
ported as he finds to be necessary in order 
that the importations of such article or 
articles will not render, or tend to render, 
ineffective or materially interfere with pro- 
grams conducted under the specific laws 
enumerated above. 

Since the date of the enactment of section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 
1933) in 1935, the President has on several 
occasions made effective use of the authority 
granted herein to protect certain agricultural 
programs. That authority was exercised as 
recently as February 1, 1947, when harsh or 
rough cotton having a staple length less than 
% inch was made subject to an import quota. 

The amendment providing “That no 
proclamation under this section with respect 
to wool shall be enforced in contravention of 
any treaty or international agreement to 
which the United States is now a party” 
makes it clear that there can be no conflict 
in any action authorized to be taken under 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(of 1933), as reenacted and amended, with 
respect to wool and any international agree- 
ment or treaty to which the United States 18 
a party on the date of the enactment of this 
act. 


CLIFFORD R. HOPE, 
Auc. H. ANDRESEN, 
ANTON J. JOHNSON, 
WILIA S. HILL, 
STEPHEN PACE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, several changes have been 
made in the wool bill during the course 
of its consideration by Congress. During 
this period, sensational and exaggerated 
statements have been made as to the 
effect it might have on the reciprocal 
trade agreement program and the cur- 
rent meeting at Geneva to set up an In- 
ternational Trade Organization. In my 
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opinion, the legislation in the form 
adopted by the conferees is entirely in 
harmony with the policies which has 
been followed by this administration 
with reference to foreign trade and do- 
mestie price supports. 

In view of the changes which have 
been made, I desire to call attention to 
just what the bill does in its present 
form: 

First. It is emergency legislation expir- 
ing on December 31, 1948, and provides 
that during that period the price of wool 
shall be supported by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at the same price it 
supported wool in 1946. The effect is to 
give wool the same protection which has 
been given numerous other agricultural 
commodities in the way of support prices 
during the so-called Steagall period. 

Second. The bill authorizes the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation .to dispose of 
its present stocks of wool, notwithstand- 
ing any restriction at present imposed 
upon such disposition by law. Under 
existing law, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is prohibited from selling wool 
at less than parity. This has resulted in 
the accumulation of stocks approximat- 
ing 460,000,000 pounds. To this will be 
added the 1947 and 1948 clips, each of 
which it is estimated will run about 
300,000,000 pounds. Thus, if Com- 
modity Credit should find it neces- 
sary to produce these clips and 
could not dispose of any of its stocks at 
prevailing prices, it would find itself at 
the end of 1948 with over a billion pounds 
of wool. In the meantime, domestic re- 
quirements would have been met from 
imports. It is hoped, through the provi- 
sions of this bill, to liquidate these stocks 
without substantial loss, and it is the 
hope also that much of the 1947 and 1948 
clips can be purchased in the normal 
course of trade and will not have to be 
handled by the Commodity. Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Third. Section 4 of the bill as approved 
by the conferees brings wool within al) 
the provisions of section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, legislation 
which has been on the statute books ever 
since 1935, and which applies to a num- 
ber of agricultural commodities upon 
which price supports are in effect. Un- 
der the provisions of section 22, if the 
President has reason to believe that im- 
ports are rendering a price support pro- 
gram ineffective or are materially inter- 
fering with the same, he shall refer the 
matter to the Tariff Commission for an 
investigation and report. If, as a result 
of that report, he finds that imports are 
interfering with the program, then he is 
authorized to impose either a quota or 
an import fee in order to make the price 
support program effective. 

Section 22, sponsored and proposed by 
the Roosevelt administration, has been 
amended by Congress and approved by 
the President several times since 1935, 
and action under its provisions has been 
taken on various occasions by both Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman. The 
latest action in this respect was on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, when quotas were im- 
posed upon imports of harsh cotton. In 
all cases so far quotas, rather than fees, 
have been used. The legislation has op- 
erated concurrently with, and supple- 
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mental to, the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program. It has been used to har- 
monize and reconcile the administra- 
tion’s domestic price support program 
on price support commodities with its 
foreign trade policy. Something of this 
sort has been and is necessary because 
there is a considerable measure of in- 
consistency between ihe twc policies. 

The inclusion of wool in section 22 is 
entirely in harmony with the letter and 
spirit of the law as it has been applied 
in the past. It merely gives the Presi- 
dent the authority and machinery to 
protect a price support program if he 
finds it is endangered by imports. N 

The bill in its final form, like mést 
bills on controversial subjects, makes an 
effort to harmonize conflicting view- 
points. I think that has been done to 
the maximum extent in this instance. 

There is general agreement that be- 
cause of conditions arising out of the 
war emergency, and particularly because 
of the great accumulation of wool stocks 
in this country and in the world, some 
stabilization measures are necessary. In 
the case of domestic wool, the most ef- 
fective measure seems to be to continue 
the 1946 price supports until December 
31, 1948. In this instance, just as in any 
effort to support prices above current 
market quotations, the cost is likely to 
reach excessive proportions unless there 
can be some control over the quantity 
coming on the market from either do- 
mestic or foreign sources. This has been 
recognized in all our price support legis- 
lation and is the basis of section 22. 

A special effort has been made by the 
conferees to make sure that the bill is 
not out of harmony with the adminis- 
tration’s foreign trade policy. We have 
provided that no proclamation issued by 
the President under this act shall be en- 
forced in contravention of any treaty or 
international agreement to which the 
United States is now a party. This pro- 
tects the rights and interests which any 
other nation may have by reason of 
existing trade treaties. 

The provisions of the bill are in entire 
harmony with the proposed charter of 
the International Trade Organization of 
the United Nations. Paragraph I of 
article 25 of that document provides for 
a general limitation of quantitative re- 
strictions; however, with a number of ex- 
ceptions, among which is the following: 

2. The provisions of paragraph I of this 
article shall not extend to the following: 

(a` Prohibitions or restrictions on imports 
or exports imposed or maintained during the 
early postwar transitional period which are 
essential to— 

(iii) The orderly liquidation of temporary 
surpluses of stocks owned or controlled by 
the government of any member or of in- 
dustries developed in the territory of any 
member owing to the exigencies of the war 
which it would be uneconomic to maintain 
in normal conditions. 


The situation which exists in this coun- 
try with reference to wool stocks clearly 
comes within the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) (iii). 

The bill is also in harmony with the 
spirit of article 34 of the charter of the 
International Trade Organization relat- 
ing to emergency action on imports of 
particular products. 
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The legislation is also in entire accord 
with the Executive Order dated February 
25, 1947, which directs that every trade 
agreement hereafter entered into shall 
include an escape clause. This Execu- 
tive order was issued after consultation 
with Senators VANDENBERG and MILLIKIN, 
and pursuant to an agreement reached 
between them and the Secretary of 
State. Part I of this Executive order 
reads as follows: 

1, There shall be included in every trade 
agreement hereafter entered into under the 
authority of said act of June 12, 1934, as 
amended, a clause providing in effect that if, 
as a result of unforeseen developments and 
of the concession granted by the United 
States on any article in the trade agree- 
ment, such article is being imported in such 
increased quantities and under such condi- 
tions as to cause, or threaten, serious in- 
jury to domestic producers of like or similar 
articles, the United States shall be free to 
withdraw the concession, in whole or in 
part, to modify it, to the extent and for 
such time as may be necessary to prevent 
such injury. 

2. The United States Tariff Commission, 
upon the request of the President, upon his 
own motion, or upon application of any in- 
terested party when in the judgment of the 
Tariff Commission there is good and suffi- 
cient reason therefor, shall make an investi- 
gation to determine whether, as a result of 
unforeseen developments and of the con- 
cession granted on any article by the United 
States in a trade agreement containing such 
a clause, such article is being imported in 
such increased quantities and under such 
conditions as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to domestic producers of like or simi- 
lar articles. Should the Tariff Commission 
find, as a resul* of its investigation, that 
such injury is being caused or threatened, 
the Tariff Commission shall recommend to 
the President, for his consideration in the 
light of the public interest, the withdrawal 
of the concession, in whole or in part, or 
the modification of the concession, to the 
extent and for such time as the Tariff Com- 
mission finds would be necessary to prevent 
such injury. 

3. In the course of any investigation un- 
der the preceding paragraph, the Tariff Com- 
mission shall hold public hearings, giving 
reasonable public notice thereof, and shall 
afford reasonable opportunity for parties in- 
terested to be present, to produce evidence, 
and to be heard at such hearings. The 
procedure and rules and regulations for such 
investigations and hearings shall from time 
to time be prescribed by the Tariff Com- 
mission. 


On the same day that this order was 
issued, the Under Secretary of State 
gave out a statement that the escape 
clause so authorized would be along the 
lines of the escape clause in the Mexican 
agreement. That escape clause in 
effect provides for the imposition by the 
President of quotas or other customs 
treatment when he finds that the same is 
necessary to prevent serious injury to 
domestic producers because of conces- 
sions granted in reciprocal trade agree- 
menis. 

It is my opinion that if the wool bill 
becomes a law, the provisions of section 
22 will never have to be used. Practi- 
cally all the world’s wool which is in 
competition with our own is in the hands 
of the British Empire sales organization 
known as JO—joint organization. Al- 
though it has wider powers, JO corre- 
sponds roughly to our Commodity Credit 


- Corporation when it comes to handling 
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Australian, New Zealand, and South 
African wool stocks, which accumulated 
during and since the war. Both Under- 
Secretary Clayton of the State Depart- 
ment and Under-Secretary Dodd of the 
Agriculture Department stated to the 
conference committee that these coun- 
tries have advised that they would be 
glad to sit around the table and work 
out a plan for the orderly disposition of 
surplus wool stocks. That is the sensi- 
ble thing to do. However, it has not 
been done and probably will not be done 
if this legislation is not passed. 

If we give the President the authority 
to protect our wool price support pro- 
gram through the use of quotas or other 
customs treatment, as recognized in the 
ITO charter and the escape clause in 
our reciprocal trade agreements, and as 
have been in effect on other commodi- 
ties through section 22 for many years, 
I predict that an agreement will soon be 
reached between the British Empire 
countries and the United States for the 
orderly liquidation of these trouble- 
some woo! stocks. Such an agreement 
would be to the benefit of all countries 
concerned and would enable us to liqui- 
date our wool stocks with little, if any, 
loss to the Treasury. At least, it would 
greatly lessen the losses. 

Since this bill does not in any way in- 
crease or decrease the domestic supply 
of wool, it cannot affect the quantity of 
ultimate wool imports. Whether this 
legislation becomes a law or not, we are 
going to consume the wool now owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as 
well as the clips of 1947 and 1948. What- 
ever we need in addition we will have to 
import. The only question involved is 
the sale of the accumulated stocks in an 
orderly manner and in such 4 way as to 
cause the least loss to the United States 
Treasury. 

Wool is a strategic material—so recog- 
nized by the Army. In the present state 
of international affairs, it is essential that 
we mainain a domestic wool industry. 
Even with price supports, it has been 
declining. This legislation does not at- 
tempt to solve the long time problem of 
the wool industry. It merely seeks to 
bridge the present emergency, due in the 
main to market dislocations and stock 
accumulations during the war. There 
has been no wool market since April 15. 
Practically all of the 1947 clip is unsold. 

It is essential that the conference re- 
port be adopted and that the bill become 
a law at the earliest possible moment. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. With 


reference to the wool which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation holds, you 
stated that if they were directed to they 
would dispose of the wool. Is it contem- 
Plated that they will dispose of the wool 
at a loss which will have to be made up 
by the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. HOPE. Under this bill it is hoped 
that it will not be necessary to dispose 
of the wool at a loss. We hope there can 
be some orderly arrangement made 
whereby this country will not be flooded 
with imports and that the wool on hand 
at the present time and that which may 


be brought under this act may be dis- 
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posed of in an orderly way without any 
loss to the Treasury. 

It is possible, of course, that there may 
be some loss, but we are authorizing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to sell the 
wool to the best advantage. The thing to 
do is to get the wool out of the hands of 
the Commodity Credit Corporaion and 
get it into trade channels. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman regard the authority con- 
ferred upon the President under section 
22 to impose quotas or an import fee as 
mandatory or as discretionary with the 
President? 

Mr. HOPE. The authority is certainly 
discretionary; the President, of course, 
must act upon the findings that are laid 
before him by the Tariff Commission, but 
it is still up to the President to determine 
whether or not imports are interfering 
with the domestic price-support pro- 
gram. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. If it is left that 
way, does the gentleman think that 
under the law it is discretionary with the 
President? 

Mr. HOPE. It is up to the President 
to determine whether or not the facts as 
found by the Tariff Commission reveal a 
situation which calls upon him to act. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then, if in his 
judgment such a situation is revealed, 
then no matter what his personal views 
may be, under the law he should act; 
should he not? 

Mr. HOPE. If in his judgment the 
President felt that the facts were such as 
required him to act, certainly I would 
expect him to act in good faith. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In the first place, 
the words “whenever the President has 
reason to believe” does not leave any- 
thing to his discretion. If you and I 
were President, even if we did not want 
to act in a certain way, but we had rea- 
son to believe a certain thing, then under 
that language it would be our duty to act; 
would it not? 

Mr. HOPE. If the President has rea- 
son to believe, then he should submit 
the matter to the Tariff Commission for 
a finding as to the facts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then, if he be- 
lieves the recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission is correct on the evidence 
he should act, should he not? 

Mr. HOPE. If he believes that it calls 
for action, certainly he should act. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is, he 
should act whether or not his opinion is 
otherwise. 

Mr. HOPE. Let me give the gentle- 
man an illustration. The question 
might come up in the President’s mind 
as to whether the fact that the United 
States Treasury was losing money in 
supporting the price of wool constituted 
an interference with the price-support 
program. That would be a question 


_which the President would have to de- 


cide in his own mind. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts might say that the 
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fact that the Treasury of the United 
States was losing money on this trans- 
action constituted an interference. I 
might say it did not. There is certainly 
plenty of room there for the President to 
exercise discretion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But that would 
not be discretion. That would be judg- 
ment, I submit to the gentleman, who is 
very fair. The question of discretion 
and judgment are two different things. 

Mr. HOPE. Well, the gentleman can 
use whichever word he prefers to use in 
that connection, but I say it is finally up 
to the President to make his decision 
based upon the facts as submitted by the 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
law specifically states that the President 
must find the existence of such facts; so 
that he can use his independent judg- 
ment on the situation, irrespective of 
the findings of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. After the report of 
the Tariff Commission is laid before the 
President, he must make an independent 
finding that facts exist which would re- 
quire him to issue a proclamation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex- 
pired. * 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if the gentleman would yield the mi- 
nority one-half of the time. 

Mr. HOPE. I think.I have too many 
calls for time. I would not be able to 
yield the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina half of the time. 

Mr. COOLEY. So that we have half 
of the time on this side for discussion. 

Mr. HOPE. I will be glad to yield the 
gentleman 10 minutes at this time, if he 
desires it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the war, the world’s greatest crisis, a 
rather magnificent spirit of cooperation 
permeated the Allied world. As a re- 
sult of that grand world-wide spirit of 
cooperation and under the urgent spur 
of necessity, gallant men won many great 
victories on the battlefields of the world. 
This great spirit of cooperation was in 
all respects nonpartisan. Men of all 
parties and of many countries died in a 
common cause. VE-day and VJ-day 
have come and gone, and we are now 
living in the postwar world. Frankly, I 
am shocked to know that apparently 
some people now seem to regard world 
cooperation as a matter of little impor- 
tance. Unless we solve the problems of 
peace in this postwar world, the great 
victories which have been won will have 
been won in vain. The fruits of those 
victories will be lost in the burning and 
consuming flames of economic isolation. 

I do not believe that the average 
American today fears atomic warfare. 
Fortunately our great Nation has the 
secrets of the atomic bomb. I do be- 
lieve, however, that intelligent men 
everywhere very greatly fear the dangers 
of economic warfare which may be just 
as devastating to the hope of peace as 
atomic warfare could possibly be. This 
measure is the first overt act. It is 
economic warfare. The great issue in- 
volved here is the issue of economic 
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isolation against world cooperation. In 
the proper solution of this great prob- 
lem, you have just us great interest as 
I could possibly have. I am influenced 
not by editorials which have been writ- 
ten, but because of my own firm belief 
that the problems of this distressed and 
devastated world can only be solved by 
cooperation on a world-wide basis. 

Economic isolation means economic 
warfare. Economic warfare certainly 
does not mean peace. We have experi- 
enced the tragic results of economic iso- 
lation. Twice in our day and generation 
the earth has been bathed in human 
blood. I am fortified and strengthened 
in my belief by the opinions of eminent 
statesmen—statesmen of different polit- 
ical faiths, yet statesmen all of whom 
are true Americans. I have before me 
a communication written by the Honor- 
able Cordell Hull, former Secretary of 
State, a great Democrat, and a great 
American. I also have here a communi- 
cation from another distinguished 
former Secretary of State, the Honor- 
able Henry L. Stimson, a distinguished 
Republican, and a great American. And 
here is a communication from a great 
soldier, a great statesman, and a great 
American, the present Secretary of 
State, Gen. George C. Marshall. To the 
list of these witnesses we can add the 
present Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, the Honorable Will 
Clayton, our able and distinguished rep- 
resentative at the Geneva Conference; 
and the honorable and distinguished 
Secretary of Agriculture, our former col- 
league, Clinton Anderson; and the Un- 
der Secretary of Agriculture, the Hon- 
orable N. E. Dodd; all of whom agree 
that no action should be taken here 
which would violate either the letter or 
the spirit of the charter of the Geneva 
Conference and jeopardize the hope for 
world cooperation in the field of world 
trade atid commerce. 

Please consider these communications: 

Naval. HOSPITAL, 
Bethesda, Md., June 4, 1947. 
The Honorable GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State. 

My Dear SECRETARY MARSHALL: I have been 
very disturbed to learn of Mr. Clayton's re- 
turn from Geneva in connection with the 
possibility of action by the Congress intended 
to increase the tariff on wool. I believe that 
such action would seriously endanger the 
success of the negotiations now going on in 
Geneva for the reduction of trade barriers 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
and for the establishment of an interna- 
tional trade organization, embodying the 
basic principles of mutually beneficial inter- 
national economic relations for which we 
have striven so long. 

After more than a decade of successful 
operation under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and at a time when the principal 
trading nations of the world are prepared to 
follow our lead in carrying out a program of 
economic disarmament, it would be tragic 
indeed if any action of ours should endanger 
that program. 

I do not wish to pass judgment on whether 
or not the growers of wool in this country 
are entitled to additional assistance. That 
is for the Congress to decide. I do feel very 
strongly, however, that such assistance, if 
given, should not be in a form which would 
preclude or nullify the comprehensive nego- 
tiations in which we are now engaged with 
other countries for the reciprocal reduction 
of tariffs and other trade barriers. The suc- 
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cess of these negotiations is indispensable to 
our own economic stability and prosperity 
and for the creation of a climate favorable 
to the preservation of world peace. 

The form in which domestic wool producers 
receive price support must not jeopardize 
our international relations. As the President 
said in his address at Waco, Tex., on March 6: 
“The negotiations at Geneva must not fail.” 

Faithfully yours, 
CORDELL HULL. 


[Copy of telegram dated June 4, 1947, from 
the Honorable Henry L. Stimson to the Sec- 
retary of State] 

The Honorable GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 

Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I am deeply concerned 
regarding the pending wool legislation in 
Congress. In the form proposed by the House 
of Representatives, this legislation would in- 
crease the tariff on wool. 

It is my considered opinion that to enact 
the House measure at any time would be 
most unwise, It would amount to a repudi- 
ation of the whole structure of American 
economic policy developed in the Congress 
and the State Department during the 15 
years since Cordell Hull began his great work 
for trade agreements. And such repudiation 
now, when American leadership has been so 
largely responsible for the Conference on 
World Trade at present proceeding in Geneva, 
would not fail to have serious and immedi- 
ate international effect, both economic and 
political. To other nations now watching 
for proof of American sincerity and unity 
it would be a shocking indication that the 
policy of the United States can at any time 
be shackled by the sort of economic short- 
sightedness for which all the world has paid 
so dearly in recent years. 

After World War I, the American people 
and others executed an economic and politi- 
cal retreat from world affairs. These policies 
were in large part responsible for the great 
economic break-down which followed both 
here and in Europe. Now we are engaged 
in effort to reconstruct a world shat- 
tered by the war which grew out of that eco- 
nomic break-down. In this effort of recon- 
struction greater freedom of world trade is 
indispensable. No such freedom can be 
achieved if this country retreats behind tar- 
iff walls higher than ever. 

To enact any provision raising the wool 


tariff would be a clear first step toward the 


disastrous repetition of our former error. If 
the Congress should determine that the price 
of wool must be supported, a question on 
which I do not here offer any judgment, it 
can accomplish this purpose at relatively 
small cost by employing the method of 
subsidies contained in the Senate bill, But 
to support these prices by raising the tariff 
on wool should be to give financial assistance 
to a few at the cost of a large share of this 
Nation’s hope for world prosperity and 
peace. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON. 


THE SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington, June 4, 1947. 
The Honorable GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator AIKEN: I wish to express 
appreciation to the Senate and House con- 
ferees in hearing the Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs with respect to pending 
legislation on wool. I am sure Mr. Clayton 
made clear the serious issues involved from 
the point of view of our foreign policy, How- 
ever, I wish to summarize the position of the 
Department of State in this matter. 

The Senate bill directs the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to continue until Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, to support a price to domestic 
producers of wool at the same price at which 
it purchased domestic wool in 1946. It au- 
thorized the Commodity Credit Corporation 
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to dispose of wool owned by it at market 

prices, 

The House added to this bill a provision in- 
tended to result in an increase in the high 
tariff on wool, and thus enable the Govern- 
ment to give this support to domestic wool 
producers without financial loss to this Gov- 
ernment. The cost of such support would 
thus be passed on to the consumer of woolen 
goods. 

The critical importance of this action, as it 
bears on our foreign relations, arises from 
the fact that there is in progress at this very 
time in Geneva, an international confer- 
ence on trade and employment called by the 
United Nations on the initiative of this coun- 
try. The United States delegation, of which 
Mr. Clayton is chairman, is taking a leading 
part in this conference, 

The object of the conference is to negotiate 
reciprocal trade agreements for the reduc- 
tion of barriers and the elimination of dis- 
criminations in international trade. A fur- 
ther object is to agree upon a draft of a char- 
ter for an international trade organization to 
be set up under the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

Some 50 or 60 negotiations are actually 
taking place between the different countries 
represented at this conference, and it is ex- 
pected that eventually some 70 or 80 agree- 
ments will be entered into. The participa- 
tion of the United States in this aspect of 
the proceedings derives from the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act last extended by Con- 
gress in 1945. 

While wool constitutes a relatively small 
part of our domestic economy, being only 
one-half of 1 percent of agricultural income, 
it is a highly important commodity in other 
countries. For example, it forms 90 percent 
of the value of all of the exports of Australia 
to the United States. 

The question here is whether the best in- 
terests of the United States will be served 
by the passage of the Senate wool bill which 
affords protection to the domestic wool pro- 
ducers at a relatively small cost to the United 
States Treasury, or by the adoption of the 
House version of the bill which would pro- 
vide this protection by further raising bar- 
riers to international trade. The Depart- 
ment of State is strongly of the opinion that 
the Senate bill provides the only acceptable 
course of action open to us not wholly in- 
consistent with our current efforts to remove 
the cause of serious conflicts in the world 
economic field, 

I am taking the liberty of passing on to 
you herewith the views on this subject of 
our most distinguished elder statesmen— 
Mr. Stimson and Mr. Hull. 

Faithfully yours, 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State. 
(Enclosures: Letter to Secretary Marshall 

from Hon. Cordell Hull dated June 4, 1947, 

Copy of telegram to Secretary Marshall from 

Hon. H. L. Stimson dated June 4, 1947.) 
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May 22, 1947. 
The Honorable Harotp D. COOLEY, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. Cootzy: I take pleasure in 
this opportunity to answer your inquiry of 
May 19 concerning the views of the Depart- 
ment of State with respect to proposed wool 
legislation. I refer to S. 814, a bill to pro- 
vide support for wool and for other pur- 
poses, as passed by the Senate and reported 
favorably with amendments by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The bill in the form in which it was re- 
ported was not under consideration by the 
Committee on Agriculture when representa- 
tives of the Department testified before that 
body. We have not had a formal opportu- 
nity to present our views on the legislation, 
as it has been reported. 
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S. 814, as reported with amendments, is 
intended to achieve three main objectives. 
First, it directs the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to support a price to wool producers 
at the 1946 level until December 31, 1948. 
This provision is consistent with the pro- 
posed long-run program for wool submitted 
by the President in his memorandum to Sen- 
ator O’MsaHoNEY on March 11, 1946. The 
Department of State believes this section of 
the bill accomplishes the essentials of the 
administration's plan which recognizes that 
wool should receive support comparable to 
that granted to other agricultural com- 
modities. 

Secondly, S. 814 authorizes the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to sell its stocks of wool 
without regard to restrictions imposed upon 
it by law. That is necessary because Com- 
modity Credit Corporation must be able to 
sell wool at the market if it is to dispose of 
its stocks. This is also consistent with the 
President’s program in the opinion of the 
Department of State. 

Thirdly, an amendment to section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act has been 
added to provide for the imposition of fees 
on any imported article by the Secretary of 
Agriculture if he finds that imports of said 
article interfere materially with the wool- 
support program. The accompanying report 
shows that the purpose of the fee is to in- 
crease the price of imported wool to equal 
the support level for domestic wool. The 
Department of State advises against the 
adoption of this amendment. I understand 
from the CoNnGrEssionaL Recorp that it is 
proposed to modify this import-free amend- 
ment by directing the President, rather than 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to impose the 
fees after investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission. This does not remove the funda- 
mental objections to the provision. 

If import fees, which are actually in- 
creases in the tariff, are levied, they would 
be harmful to the interests of the United 
States in the following ways. 

First, the cost to the public in increased 
prices for woolen manufactures would far 
exceed the increased returns to the wool 
growers. The President's memorandum, 
previously referred to, pointed out that it 
will be more desirable from a national point 
of view and more dependable for growers to 
have the Government absorb losses on sales 
of domestic wool rather than to raise addi- 
tional trade barriers against imports.” The 
cost of supporting returns to wool growers 
must be borne by the public of the United 
States regardless of the form that support 
takes. The tariff itself is a subsidy which is 
collected, like a sales tax, from consumers 
through raised prices and conveyed to pro- 
ducers by the same means. To talk about 
avoiding cost to the Treasury is to evade 
the issue, for the public, and not the Treas- 
ury, pays the bill. 

A fee will raise the cost of the raw ma- 
terial. This, in turn, cumulatively increases 
the cost of doing business at every stage of 
the production process. Therefore, the final 
cost to the public as a consumer is far greater 
under the fee than it would be if raw ma- 
terial prices were not increased by fees and 
the public, as a taxpayer, paid the subsidy. 

In the second place, new import fees on 
wool would injure the interests of the United 
States through their effect on our foreign 
relations. We all recognize the responsibili- 
ity of this country for leadership, both po- 
litical and economic, in the postwar world. 
The United States has taken the initiative 
in promoting the adoption of principles of 
economic conduct among nations which 
would require each country to consider the 
impact of the economic measures it under- 
takes on world economic progress. If the 
proposed amendment providing new import 
barriers is adopted, the moral leadership 
of the United States in world affairs will 
suffer a serious blow. 
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If at this time, when we are actually ne- 
gotiating with other countries at Geneva 
for the lowering of trade barriers, we raise 
new barriers as this bill proposes, we stand 
convicted of insincerity. 

Wool is a critical item in our current ne- 
gotiations for an International Trade Or- 
ganization for the expansion of world trade 
and employment. Although wool raising 
accounts for less than one-half of 1 percent 
of our agricultural income, it is very impor- 
tant in world trade. It is the most impor- 
tant import into the United States from 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
It is by far their most important source of 
the dollars they need so badly to buy our 
exports. If we impose new barriers to this 
trade, we cannot expect them to cooperate 
wholeheartedly in creating the type of post- 
war world we want to have. Without such 
cooperation, the other British Common- 


wealth nations would have difficulty joining . 


with us in a mutually advantageous pro- 
gram. Other nations would question the 
sincerity of our protestations that we do not 
intend to retreat to economic isolationism, 

Let me summarize by saying the Depart- 
ment approves support to wool growers and 
authority for Commodity Credit Corporation 
to sell its wool below parity. The Depart- 
ment therefore hopes that the Congress will 
adopt the proposed bill as passed by the 
Senate without amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAYTON. 


Mr. Speaker, although I do not have 
before me communications from the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the Under 
Secretary, there can be no misunder- 
standing as to their position concerning 
this important matter. During the con- 
ference, Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Dodd, addressed a letter to Senator 
AIKEN in which the position of the De- 
partment of Agriculture was clearly in- 
dicated. 

America has taken her rightful place 
among the nations of the earth. The 
question is: “Shall we be able to hold 
that great place of leadership?” We 
were the first to sponsor world coopera- 
tion. Our Nation renounced economic 
isolation, but now we are about to em- 
brace the evil vulture again. The ques- 
tion before us is one of paramount im- 
portance. I hope that I am not unduly 
alarmed and I also hope that I do not 
overrate the importance of the matter 
before us. Certainly the great states- 
men whom I have quoted seem to regard 
the matter as one of great importance. 
As we approach a vote on this confer- 
ence report, we are conscious of the fact 
that a conference of world-wide impor- 
tance is going on at Geneva, but America, 
the greatest of all nations, is not repre- 
sented there. Our representative, Mr. 
Clayton, was forced to abandon, tem- 
porarily at least, the great work which 
he had undertaken at Geneva and all be- 
cause of this pending wool bill, Mr. 
Clayton has been anxious to return to 
Geneva, but he dares not return until this 
issue has been settled. How could he 
sit at the conference table and attempt 
to negotiate reciprocal agreements look- 
ing toward the revival of world trade 
conscious of the contents of this bill 
which supplies the president with a sword 
with which to destroy every agreement 
which might be reached and written? 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 
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Mr. HOPE. When Mr. Will Clayton 
returned from Geneva and when the let- 
ters to which the gentleman refers from 
Mr. Stimson, Mr. Hull and General Mar- 
shall were written, the conference com- 
mitee had not met; no conference re- 
port had been made. I will ask the gen- 
tleman if they were not referring to an 
entirely different bill than the one we 
have before us at this time? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I might say in an- 
swer to the gentleman from Kansas that 
Mr, Clayton and the State Department 
are just as opposed to this conference re- 
port and the bill in its present form as 
they were to the bill reported by the 
House committee. They would have no 
objection; Mr. Clayton would not be in 
the United States today, if the House 
committee had reported and the House 
itself had passed the bill that the Sen- 
ate passed, which was what we thought 
the wool people wanted—that was a sup- 
port for the price of wool. : 

Mr. COOLEY. That is exactly what 
the wool producers wanted. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield that I may answer? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Clayton is certainly a 
very hard man to please. We have come 
a long way trying to please him. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yieid? 

Mr. COOLEY. It is not a question of 
pleasing Mr. Clayton, I might say. Yes; 
I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is exactly what 
I desire to say; it is not a question of 
pleasing Mr. Clayton. It is whether or 
not we are going to cooperate with the 
remainder of the world in order that they 
may take our surplus. They cannot take 
our surplus goods unless we take theirs. 
Money does not cross the ocean to bal- 
ance trade; it is goods for goods, now as 
it has always been. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I add that on June 
12, 1947, just last Thursday, General 
Marshall issued this statement: 

I am disappointed in the reported action 
of the Senate and House conference with 
respect to the wool bill, I am making pub- 
lic my letter to the conterees together with 
a telegram from Mr. Stimson and the letter 
from Mr. Hull referred to therein, 


The truth is the officials of the State 
Department were not given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard about this all impor- 
tant matter affecting our foreign eco- 
nomic policy. The House amendment 
was not written by the Members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture and no 
hearings on the proposal were held. It 
is unfortunate that this matter origi- 
nated as it did and came before the 
House Committee on Agriculture. Our 
Committee deals entirely with agricul- 
tural problems, but this bill vitally af- 
fects world trade and commerce and the 
foreign economic policy of our Nation, 
and is in fact a revenue measure at- 
tached to a bill which originated in the 
Senate. Under our Constitution, rev- 
enue measures must originate in the 
House of Representatives. The consti- 
tutional question involved seems to be 
of very slight importance to the ardent 
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advocates of “false economy.” If you 
by your vote approve this conference re- 
port, you have in effect delegated to our 
committee the right and function to fix 
and impose tariffs and to delegate that 
authority as we may determine. If we 
are to provide for a tariff on wool, why 
not on potatoes, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
ceulifiowers, and every other vegetable 
and product of agriculture? 

Mir. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlie man yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. Our committee has had 
that right ever since 1935 when we got 
the first tariff containing section 22. 
Since that time, potatoes, tomatoes and 
all other commodities have been under 
that bill any time the President chooses 
to exercise his authority to deal with 
them. 

Mr. COOLEY. Not with import duties 
as here provided. The gentleman must 
know that he is not accurate. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman says I 
know that is not accurate. The fact is 
that the import fee provision has been 
in the bill ever since 1940. 

Mr. COOLEY. Has it been used on 
any commodity other than a surplus crop 
upon which we have a definite program? 
Certainly not, because the language of 
section 22 so provides. 

Mr. HOPE. It has been in the bill ever 
since 1940. It has not been used as yet, 
hut it has been available for use at any 

e. á 

Mr. COOLEY. Here is one test of 
what this bill involves. If it is not the 
purpose to destroy reciprocal trade 
agreements now in existence or here- 
after to be negotiated, then why do the 
House conferees object to this language 
which is written in a bill sponsored by 
my distinguished and beloved friend, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope], in- 
troduced on February 10, 1947, in which 
he provides in clear, unambiguous lan- 
guage the following: 

No proclamation under this section shall 
be enforced in contravention of any treaty 
or other international agreement to which 
pa ae States is or hereafter becomes a 
party. 


If it is not the purpose to destroy the 
reciprocal trade program, why do we not 
send this bill back to conference and 
insist that the conferees put that savings 
clause in this bill? I say it is nothing 
more nor less than an insidious effort 
to undermine the reciprocal trade treaty 
program. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say to the Members in this House who 
are interested in the farm program that 
when you destroy the support program 
for wool you are undermining and will 
ultimately destroy the entire agricultural 
support program because the two things 
are certainly going in opposite direc- 
tions, You can support the wool industry 
of America better than you can any other 
agricultural commodity grown in the 

XxCII— 428 
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country. The whole wool crop produced 
in America is worth approximately $120,- 
000,000. We produce only about one- 
third of the wool we consume. In round 
figures, we produce about 300,000,000 
pounds annually. This could be subsi- 
dized to the extent of even 5 cents a 
pound and it would only involve $15,000,- 
000 a year. If we abandon the support 
program and lift trade barriers the public 
will pay not just $15,000,000 but prob- 
ably $150,000,000. Do not you believe 
that the extraction will be painless. It 
will be long remembered and very pain- 
ful to the consuming public. It is esti- 
mated that the public will pay 10 times 
more than the direct subsidy involved. 

The issue of economic isolation in- 
volved in this legislation cannot be com- 
promised. We either believe in world co- 
operation or we believe in economic iso- 
lation. We cannot divorce this bill from 
the reciprocal trade treaty program. 
The effect of this bill will be to drive 
this Nation into the tragic arms of eco- 
nomic isolation which means economic 
ruin. If economic isolation is to be the 
policy of America, the people of Amer- 
ica should know it and the people of the 
world should know it. If the President 
signs this bill, our diplomats will be 
damned in the eyes of the people of the 
world and the integrity, the prestige, 
power, and influence of our Nation will 
be irreparably impaired. I hope, there- 
fore, that this report will be recommitted 
or defeated. 

Here is a statement by the Secretary 
of State, issued on May 29, 1947: 

The State Department is opposed to the 
House amendment to the wool legislation now 
under consideration. Wool is the key com- 
modity in the Geneva negotiations to expand 
trade through the reduction of trade bar - 
riers. It is by far the most important export 
and source of dollars of Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Union of South Africa. We 
cannot expect them to cooperate with us in 
reducing trade barriers if we increase duties 
on their wool. Without their participation, 
the remainder of the British Commonwealth 
cannot, as a practical matter, join with us in 
a mutually advantageous program. 

Wool is also a symbol of our intentions in 
foreign trade. If we adopt higher tariffs in 
the present bill, other nations will conclude 
we cannot or will not live up to our professed 
policy of international cooperation. They 
will turn to trade restrictions and bilateralism 
to protect themselves. On the other hand, 
expanding trade between the United States 
and other nations will not only help us sell 
our surplus products but also will allow them 
to earn the dollars they need to reconstruct 
their economies and to protect their demo- 
cratic institutions. 

The wool bill as by the Senate 
would protect the wool industry in the United 
States by direct payments from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The indirect 
cost of these payments to the public as tax- 
payers would be far less than the cost of 
the increased tariff provided. by the House 
amendment to the public as consumers. 


I am anxious for the wool producers 
of America to be protected. I favor the 
passage of the Senate bill, but even 
though I am greatly interested in the 
welfare of the wool producers I am not 
willing to permit my interest in them to 
bring about a devastating collapse of the 
Geneva Conference and of the hope for 
a revival of world trade and commerce 
by world cooperation and reciprocity. 
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The sponsors of this measure are making 
goats out of the sheep growers of Amer- 
ica, and as a direct result of the politics 
involved the wool’ market has dropped 
14 cents a pound below the support 
price of 42 cents a pound, which would 
have been guaranteed under the Senate 
bill. If the wool producers of America 
end up with no support program what- 
ever, I believe they will know exactly 
where to place the responsibility. It is 
easy enough for Members to say we want 
to protect the wool growers, and yet, at 
the same time, attach provisions in the 
form of amendments which they know 
will defeat the very thing that they say 
they actually want to do. 

As some evidence of the politics in- 
volved, I call your attention to an AP 
report under a Washington date line of 
May 13: 1 
WILL DRAFT WOOL BILL—GOP GROUP NAMED TO 

EXPEDITE ACTION 

WASHINGTON, May 13.—A special committee 
on wool legislation was appointed today by 
the House Republican steering committee, 

Representative Hautzck, of Indiana, said 
that an effort will be made to draft a bill 
to satisfy all wool men. 

“There are a number of difficult decisions 
to be made,“ Hatieck told reporters. “We 
are anxious to satisfy everyone and will try 
to expedite action.” 

The Senate has passed legislation to pro- 
vide price support at the 1946 level, and per- 
mit the Commodity Credit Corporation to sell 
its stocks of wool at prices competitive with 
foreign wool. The House added a provision 
for an import fee, to apply on excess foreign 
imports and floor stocks. 

The new provision, particularly the fioor- 
Stock tax, has drawn opposition from the 
wool dealers and fabricators. 

Hatreck said the committee will meet to- 
morrow morning. Its members are Repre- 
sentatives Horg, of Kansas, Murray of Wis- 
consin, Stimpson of Pennsylvania, JENKINS of 
Iowa, Case of South Dakota, Herter, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and HALLECK. 


You will note that not a single mem- 
ber of the Democratic Party was named 
as @ member of the Halleck committee. 

It is unfortunate that the wool grow- 
ers of America must be made scapegoats 
by the Republican steering committee. 
This is the little black sheep of the Re- 
publican Party, a wolf in sheep’s clothing 
which will destroy the farm program and 
the hope of world cooperation. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. PACE]. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, after all of 
the arguments are stripped down, there is 
but one issue before the House this after- 
noon and that is whether or not we will 
accord to the commodity wool the same 
rights and the same privileges that some 
20 or 30 other agricultural commodities 
now enjoy. That is the issue, because 
the sole purpose of amending section 22, 
as set out in the conference report, is to 
bring wool under that section. 

Now, let me read to you some of the 
commodities that now have the protec- 
tion that is proposed here to give to 
wool, and please do not smile when I tell 
you those commodities extend from noo- 
dle soup to wheat and cotton. I want 
to read you from a list of the commod- 
ities that are now protected under sec- 
tion 22, and the issue here is whether or 
not you will bring wool under section 22. 
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Now, here are some of the commodities. 
The President has not acted on all of 
them. He has acted only on two, wheat 
and cotton, but here are the ones on 
which the President could act. My dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, is frightened that we 
will wreck the reciprocal-trade treaties 
of this Nation. There is no such thing 
involved here. Here are some of the com- 
modities now under section 22: 

Beans, beets, cabbages, carrots, onions, 
Irish potatoes, sweetpotatoes, spinach, 
noodle soup, orange juice, tomato flakes, 
cotton, wheat flour, wheat, milk, eggs, 
apples, peaches, kale, peas, squash, and 
grapefruit juice. 

Every one of them are under section 22, 
and if those commodities are imported 
into this country in large quantities the 
President can initiate an investigation 
and can do one of two things, that is, 
establish import quotas or import fees on 
the imports. 

Now, I want to be helpful if I can. 
Let me give you just a little history. It 
has been stated here that section 22 was 
intended only to protect surplus com- 
modities and therefore was not intended 
to protect wool, because wool is largely 
an import commodity. I have gone back 
to 1935 when section 22 was first enacted, 
This is the committee report dated June 
15, 1935, filed in this House by Marvin 
Jones, then chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee, and with reference to sec- 
tion 22, then new legislation, here is 
what the committee said: 

Efforts to restore agricultural prices in 
this country will not be wholly successful if 
competitive foreign imported articles are al- 
lowed to take the domestic market away from 
the domestic products. 


Further, it says: 


Congress cannot now ascertain and provide 
specifically for the varieties of circumstances 
under which, and the commodities the im- 
portation of which, will endanger the effort 
to attain parity prices. 


In this bill before the House we are 
proposing to support wool at the parity 
price and section 22 was enacted for that 
specific purpose. 

Now, the original section 22 authorized 
only import quotas; that is, we could 
limit the amount coming into this coun- 
try. In 1939 this Congress amended that 
act and added the right to impose im- 
port fees up to 50 percent ad valorem. 
And here is what the committee report, 
also filed by Marvin Jones, dated July 
14, 1939, had to say about this section 
and the need for including import fees: 


It is clearly necessary for the successful 
operation of such programs that some means, 
such as is provided in section 22, be avail- 
able to prevent a backwash of low-priced 
exports into a higher-priced domestic market. 
* * * It is known to a point of overwhelm- 
ing certainty that a particular farm program 
will be ineffective in tne absence of some 
protection against increased foreign importa- 
tions. Consequently, the bill provides that 
restrictions (either an importation fee or an 
importation quota) against foreign impor- 
tations may be imposed under the provisions 
of section 22 whenever it appears to be 
reasonably certain that such importations 
would increase and affect a farm program 
adversely. 
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It has been stated here that the Presi- 
dent must act and has no discretion in 
these cases. I say that neither the law 
nor the practice requires such a thing, 
In the first place, under section 22, under 
which it is proposed to bring wool, no 
action can be taken unless it is initiated 
by the President of the United States, 
and then subsection (d) states that the 
decision of the President on the fact is 
final. 

The newspapers have published 
throughout this country that this hill im- 
poses a 50-percent ad valorem on the im- 
port of wool. It does no such thing. 
The maximum the President could im- 
Pose is 50 percent, as the law says it shall 
not be in excess of 50 percent. The 
President could impose a fee of 1 percent, 
10 percent, or 50 percent, as he saw fit. 

Then, mind you, the act specifically 
provides that if the President should im- 
pose a fee he may at any time revoke it, 
suspend it, or modify it. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. McCormack] said that probably the 
President must necessarily act. Let us 
look at it. Right now we are supporting 
Irish potatoes at $0 percent of parity, just 
as you propose in this wool bill to sup- 
port wool at 100 percent of parity. Dur- 
ing the last 6 months, so the Department 
of Agriculture reports, they have de- 
stroyed approximately 22,000,000 bushels 
of Irish potatoes as part of their effort to 
support the price to growers at 90 per- 
cent of parity. Do not forget that Irish 
potatoes are now under section 22. They 
are under it today. While we have sup- 
ported Irish potatoes at 90 percent of 
parity, while we have dumped about 22,- 
000,000 bushels we have imported into 
this country from Canada between 4,000,- 
000 and 5,000,000 bushels, but the Presi- 
dent has not acted. The President has 
not asked the Tariff Commission to make 
an investigation. The President has not 
found that those imports of Irish pota- 
toes from Canada have materially af- 
fected the support program. I submit 
that under the authority which the Presi- 
dent has under section 22 there is no 
compulsion for him to impose an import 


fee or quotas on wool if wool is included 


in section 22. So I say that there must 
be complete discretion in the President 
of the United States, when we have been 
importing Irish potatoes into this coun- 
try for the last 6 months and Irish po- 
tatoes are now covered by section 22. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman says 
there must be discretion in the Presi- 
dent, I should like to know why it is that 
he objects so violently to providing in 
plain language that the President shall 
be free to exercise his sound discretion 
in this matter. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman has made 
no such proposal, 

Mr. COOLEY. Those proposals have 
been made time and again since this con- 
troversy started. If the gentleman does 
not know now, if he is not conscious of 
the fact that he is undermining the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, why is he not 
willing to accept this protective clause 
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which was in the bill of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hope]? 

Mr. PACE. Because, as I told the gen- 
tleman before when the bill was on the 
floor, if the amendment which the gen- 
tleman offered in the House, receiving 
only 26 votes, was adopted, it would put 
Mr. Will Clayton in charge of the farm 
program of this country, and I do not in- 
tend to put it there if I can help it. 

Let me say one more thing. There is 
only one big issue here, and that is 
whether you will accord wool the same 
protection as is accorded the other com- 
modities I have read off to you. Then, 
there is one more issue here, and that 
may prove to be the biggest issue of all 
to me. That is whether the House will 
start the practice, as is proposed here 
when they urge us to accept the Senate 
bill, of supporting a commodity in the 
farm program up here at around parity 
and then dump it down there at any price 
that the market might bear in competi- 
tion with foreign commodities. If you 
do that, your farm program is gone and 
the farmers of this country will have no 
protection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Herter]. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
very much that I have only 2 minutes to 
speak in opposition to this conference 
committee report. 

The bill which was returned from the 
conference committee is, of course, iden- 
tical with the bill that went out of the 
House except for one provision, which to 
my mind makes it very much worse than 
it was before it left here. That provision 
allows the President, and it is done, I be- 
lieve, in order to contravene the possi- 
bility of this bill violating certain exist- 
ing treaties, to use the import-quota sys- 
tem in order to prevent foreign wools 
coming into this country. 

I would not mind that in the least if 
we did not have to import wool and were 
dealing with a commodity of which we 
had a surplus. But we are going to have 
to continue to import wool. The minute 
you begin using the import-quota system 
you open up regulatory bodies to the 
worst type of corruption that I can imag- 
ine. Any individual who receives a license 
to import, whether he be a manufacturer 
or an importer, is given a special priv- 
ilege on which he can cash in. Every 
nation which is given permission to ship 
wool to this country—and there are some 
20 nations shipping wool to this country— 
receives something of value for which 
they are willing to pay. You will com- 
pletely demoralize every purchaser of 
wool in this country and I am speaking 
primarily because in my own section of 
the country there are dealers in wool and 
we have, roughly, 65 percent of the manu- 
facturers of wool in the textile mills. 
They will not know where they stand 
from day to day if this bill is enacted. 

I will also repeat what I have said pre- 
viously when the bill came up here in 
the House. I think the price that has 
been set means that the Government is 
going to have to continue to purchase the 
entire commodity, and so-called free en- 
terprise in dealing in that commodity 
will be gone. 
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I hope the conference committee re- 
port will not be accepted. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that we have had to have this contro- 
versy over this report. The problem be- 
fore us seems to me to be so simple and 
so just that it neither deserves the criti- 
cism we have had in the press nor the 
criticism we have had here on the floor 
of the House. It is just a very simple 
matter. 

There is only one other country in the 
world which is concerned with this legis- 
lation, and that is the British Empire. 
For the last 3 years this Congress, by 
legislation, has excluded the local pro- 
ducer of wool from our local markets 
and has handed it over, principally to 
Australia and New Zealand, in its en- 
tirety. 

We are now in a position of pleading 
with them to allow us to use our own 
market to sell this surplus of wool that 
we have acquired as a result of giving 
the market to them. 

That is the whole question that is in- 
volved here. The question is very sim- 
ple. If you farmers who are interested 
in the support program want to wreck 
it entirely, you just add the cost of this 
stock pile of wool to the Irish potatoes 
and you will certainly do it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr, HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my good friend from the West [Mr. 
GranGER] in saying he is sorry this con- 
troversy arose. It would not have been 
here if the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the House itself had followed 
the Senate bill which I, among others, 
thought was what the wool people 
wanted, There is no man in this House 
who is a greater friend of the wool peo- 
ple than I. I think my State probably 
produces more wool than any other 
State in the Union. I think this House 
bill and the conference report have gone 
too far. I think it is going to be des- 
perately troublesome to the people of the 
United States, to our representatives 
abroad, who are trying to bring about 
these reciprocal trade agreements. 

Let me say to you people who have 
farm surpluses, who have manufactur- 
ing surpluses, we must trade our sur- 
pluses to somebody for their surpluses or 
there will not be any trading. Money 
does not cross the ocean to balance trade 
between countries. It is goods for goods. 

It has been said that Mr. Clayton came 
back to the United States. He did. He 
was negotiating in Geneva, getting along 
fine. He could have gotten along under 
the Senate bill, because there was noth- 
ing in there to scare the Australian, the 
New Zealander, or the South African, but 
when this bill was reported by the House 
Committee on Agriculture he came back 
here and said, “I am through in Geneva 
as long as this thing is pending in its 
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present form and as long as it has a 
chance to pass.” 

Cordell Hull, who could not have any- 
thing but a patriotic interest in this, 
wrote a letter to Secretary Marshall. I 
have only time to read one paragraph: 

After more than a decade of successful op- 
eration under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and at a time when the principal 
trading nations of the world are prepared to 
follow our lead in carrying out a program of 
economic disarmament, it would be tragic, 
indeed, if any action of ours should endanger 
that program. 


He says in his letter that this does en- 
danger that program. 
Another great ex-Secretary of State, 
Mr. Henry L. Stimson, in a letter to the 
Secretary of State, among other things, 
says this: a 

It is my considered opinion that the enact- 
ment of the House measure at any time would 
be most unwise. 


Then listen to this statement: 

It would amount to a repudiation of the 
whole structure of American economic policy 
developed in the Congress and in the State 
Department during the 15 years since Cordell 
1 his great work on trade agree- 
ments. 4 


You have all seen the statement by 
Secretary of State Marshall. You have 
heard read into the Recor letters by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cooter], from Under Secretary of State, 
Mr. Clayton, who is deeply distressed, 
who knows that in the situation in which 
we find ourselves now as the greatest 
creditor nation in all the history of the 
world, with exports of from fifteen to six- 
teen billion dollars last year and with im- 
ports of less than eight billion, how long 
can our economy stand when goods must 
be traded for goods? 

I say to you that in my opinion this 
House this afternoon—and I am going to 
give them an opportunity to do it—should 
by a vote express itself that the conferees 
should reconsider this bill, re-refer it to 
the conference committee in order that 
they may bring something in here that 
will be a support to the price of wool, do 
what the wool grower in the United 
States desires, which will keep him in 
business; but we must remember that 
out of the 1,000,000,000 pounds of wool 
that we manufacture in the United 
States of America only about 300,000,- 
000 pounds is produced in the United 
States. 

I want the support price. I want our 
wool growers to stay in business, but I 
do not want the great program of the 
United States getting together with the 
other parts of the world ruined, a pro- 
gram under which we can sell them our 
surplus if we will take some of theirs. 
I do not want that program done up, 
destroyed, thrown out, as I believe it will 
be under this bill. 

They say the President has the power 
to do this, that, andin the other. Itisa 
question of psychology with these peo- 
ple. That sword is hanging over their 
heads all the time, that the President 
may raise this tariff by 50 percent. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I call attention to 
the fact that official figures show that our 
rate of exports during March was $20,- 
000,000,000 a year, whereas for the first 
quarter the figures show our imports are 
$5,600,000,000. How long can that go on 
without a bust? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Trade, commerce, 
agriculture, manufacturing—no business 
can stand a situation like that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
will mean the destruction of the full 
effectiveness of the Hull reciprocal trade 
agreements program. This bill should 
mean a lot to the people of America. It 
has great significance. From this fact 
that the Republican Party is responsible 
for its passage the commentators of the 
country and our people should realize 
that with a Republican victory in 1948— 
which looks very doubtful now—that 
reciprocal trade agreements will be 
scrapped. 

If this bill becomes law it will have 
serious international economic reper- 
cussions. 

The world will construe it that we are 
renewing the days of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act. 

The old and dangerous journey of eco- 
nomic nationalism will be started again. 

From our own economic angle it is 
unwise. 

Exports for March, including services, 
relief, and other shipments to occupied 
areas were at an annual rate of $20,000,- 
000,000. This is in accordance with the 
National City Bank’s June letter. 

This is more than we shipped abroad 
at the height of the war, even when lend- 
lease accounted for almost four-fifths 
of our total shipments. 

It is vitally important for our own 
national economy that we sell from 10 
to 15 percent of goods produced here 
abroad. 

We know that from our experiences of 
the last depression. 

Our exports play an important part in 
our employment? 

Our imports for the first quarter of 
1947 were at the rate of $5,600,000,000 a 
year? 

This is very disconcerting. 

What does it mean? It means that 
foreign buyers are incurring a deficit in 
their dealings with us. 

That cannot keep up long. 

A continuance of that situation means 
a “bust.” 

It is apparent from actual business 
figures that gold and dollar positions of 
other countries are bad, and getting 
worse. Their reserves are on the down- 
ward trend, and their reserves are not 
healthy. 

Even those countries—outside of the 
United States—who profited from the 
war are witnessing a dissipation of their 
gold and dollar reserves. 

While the gift and dollar loans bring 
relief, that is only temporary, and par- 
tially artificial, unless the countries who 
y from us develop a better balance of 

rade. 
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It is amazing how many persons ignore 
the indisputable fact that a country that 
buys must sell. 

Even individuals must have a balance 
of trade with others. 

Countries must. 

No country can keep on buying more 
than it sells or exchanges in goods or 
services. 

When the point is reached where a 
country cannot carry on — due to an 
unfavorable balance of trade—un- 
natural, unhealthy, artificial, expedient 
means are used in an attempt to meet 
the situation. 

When one country starts—another 
follows—and the road of economic na- 
tionalism, such as followed the passage 
of the iniquitous Hawley-Smoot bill, is 
the result. 

The important part of this bill is that 
for political reasons the domestic pro- 
ducer of wool is being sold down the 
river. 

We all know a support-price bill until 
December 31, 1848, would be signed by 
the President. 

And yet, this provision is inserted by 
the leadership of the Republican Party. 

The domestic wool producers are being 
used in this preliminary step to the 
scrapping of the Hull reciprocal trade 
program. 

The domestic wool producers are being 
used to bring about an acute inter- 
national situation. 

The Senate bill did not have the ob- 
jectionable provisions. They were in- 
serted by the Republican policy com- 
mittee in the House. 

I wonder if the domestic wool pro- 
ducers are going to let themselves be 
fooled by this exhibition of political 
hyprocrisy. 

To the people of the country this is a 
definite message that if the Republicans 
should by any chance win next year that 
the Hull reciprocal trade agreement 
program will be scrapped, and the world 
will again take a tailspin into the vicious 
journey of high trade barriers of eco- 
nomic nationalism. 

In connection with the support-price 
provisions of this bill, to which there is 
no serious objection, the Member of the 
House who is entitled to primary credit 
is the gentleman from Utah IMr. 
GRANGER]. 

While I cannot support this bill for 
the reasons I have stated, mainly be- 
cause of the import provisions, I believe 
in giving credit where credit is due, and 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. GRANGER] 
is entitled to that credit. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to this conference report, as I 
was to the original bill before us. The 
editorial from the New York Times set 
forth below points out clearly and suc- 
cinctly the principal reasons for my op- 
position. Under leave granted, I cite 
this editorial and one from the Wash- 
ington Star in support of the position 
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which I feel compelled to take in this 
matter: 
[From the New York Times] 
WOOL OVER THEIR EYES 


In directing the President to increase the 
tariff or to impose quotas on wool, in order 
to carry out a price-support program, the 
House and Senate conferees, in their effort 
to increase the profits of a handful of wool 
growers in this country, have voted to ac- 
complish the following things: 

1. To hold up or increase the price of 
woolen clothing for all American consumers. 

2. To alienate Australia, our gallant and 
vitally important war ally. Wool makes up 
90 percent of the value of all Australian ex- 
ports to this country. The effect of the con- 
ferees’ action, if enacted into law, must be 


to push Australia and New Zealand more’ 


definitely into an empire-preference system, 
and away from freer trade with the United 
States. e 

8. To sabotage the reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram and the negotiations at Geneva with 
16 other nations. To lead the world back to- 
ward protectionism, bilateralism, and eco- 
nomic isolationism. 

4. To set an example in price control and 
in increased governmental barriers at a 
time when it is vitally necessary in the in- 
terests of this country to try to get Europe 
back to a system of freedom of trade and 
enterprise if world. economic revival is to 
be made possible. 

All this is being done by men who have 
repeatedly protested against governmental 
economic controls and declared their devo- 
tion to free enterprise. 


{From the Washington Evening Star] 
A RAD BILL 


At a time when foreign nations are critical- 
ly in need of dollars to buy things from us, 
nothing could seem more unrealistic than 
the Senate-House conference agreement on 
the tariff-boosting features of the wool sup- 
port bill. Nor could anything be better cal- 
culated to wreck the American led interna- 
tional meeting at Geneva to work out a pro- 
gram for freer world trade. 

As far as the dollar shortage abroad is 
concerned, this bill would have the effect of 
intensifying it. Wool represents about 95 
percent of Australia’s dutiable exports to us, 
and it is an important part of our trade with 
New Zealand and South Africa. In moving 
now to subject it to a tariff that could run 
50 percent higher than the present high rate 
of 84 cents a pound, the Senate-House con- 
ferees have in effect moved to make more 
difficult than ever the effort of vital segments 
of the British Commonwealth to acquire the 
wherewithal they must have to pay for all 
the imports they need from us. This seems 
little short of folly, especially when related 
to the fact that one of the most serious prob- 
lems of our time—in terms both of our own 
prosperity and the recovery of the world— 
is the lack of dollars in foreign lands. 

From the long-range viewpoint, moreover, 
the effect of this measure on the objectives 
of the Geneva conference could be disheart- 
ening in the extreme. The United States has 
been seeking to spread the doctrine of re- 
ciprocal trade as one of the essentials of a 
sound peace—a doctrine aimed at a mutual 
lowering of friction-breeding tariff barriers 
in an ever-expanding area. Without such a 
program, as our Government leaders have 
said over and over again to the world, we can 
have only economic warfare, which in turn 
can sow the seeds of armed conflict. Wool is 
a symbol of our sincerity in this respect; if 
we now move to increase the duty on it, our 
fine words will have a hollow and mocking 
ring at Geneva, and other nations, fearing 
the beginning of a congressional assault on 
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our past reciprocity policy, will have good 
reason to accuse us of saying one thing and 
doing the exact opposite. 

The wool-support bill can be attacked on 
other grounds besides these, but its implica- 
tions as regards dollars and reciprocity are 
enough to make clear that it ought not to 
be enacted in its present form. If Congress 
as a whole adopts the Senate-House confer- 
ence version, then the President will be 
justified in vetoing it. It simply cannot be 
reconciled with the role the United States 
must play in an economically sick world. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include an editorial from the New York 
ee and one from the Washington 
Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. D’Ewartl. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, the 
adoption of this conference report is 
exceedingly important to the economy 
of the West and to my State in par- 
ticular. 

Mr. Speaker, with all the hue and cry 
that has been raised about wool legisla- 
tion, one might think that it contained 
some new and radical departure from 
established practices. A careful exam- 
ination of the legislation reported by the 
conference committee shows that the 
opposite is true. There is only one provi- 
sion in the bill that authorizes the Pres- 
ident or his agents to do anything they 
are not already doing or have done with 
respect to wool and certain other com- 
modities. 

Most of the clamor in the press has con- 
cerned itself with the provision of this 
bill which permits the President, if he 
deems it wise and necessary, to raise the 
tariff as much as 50 percent of the vaiue 
of imported wool or wool articles, or to 
establish import quotas. This action is 
not mandatory, but is optional if the 
President thinks that imports are impos- 
ing an unwarranted burden on our 
Treasury by their interference with the 
operation of the other provisions of the 
bill which set a price for wool and a 
domestic program to support the price. 
The President already has authority to 
raise duties on a long list of commodities, 
and he has exercised that authority. The 
price and support program has been in 
effect before this time for wool, and is 
in effect now for many other agriculture 
commodities. There is nothing new, no 
departure from long established prec- 
edent, in either of these provisions of the 
legislation. 

The new provision is the authorization 
which is given the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to dispose of its wool holdings 
at a price less than parity in competition 
with other wools. 

All of us have read and heard lengthy 
discussions of this legislation in which 
it has been said that the wool bill would 
break down our hopes of a profitable 
international trade by ending wool ship- 
ments from the British dominions. It is 
said that Australia has nothing to ship 
us but wool; that with passage of this 
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legislation she will no longer be able to 
ship wool to us, and the resulting break- 
down in trade will hamper our efforts to 
build world peace. These are most irre- 


sponsible statements. From them one 


might come to think that it was our duty 
to buy all of the wool Australia and New 
Zealand can produce, and that failure to 
do so will mean disaster. Nothing could 
be more foolish. 

In the first place, Australia and the 
other wool-producing countries will con- 
tinue to ship wool to us, no matter what 
we do with our tariffs. At the present 
time we produce less than one-third of 
the wool we consume. It is not expected 
that we will ever produce more than one- 
half of our requirements. We will al- 
ways need sizable imports of wool to 
supply the balance of our consumption. 
Wool will continue to come to this coun- 
try, and we will continue to trade with 
Australia, regardless of the action taken 
on this legislation. 

In the second place, for the same rea- 
sons, our imports of foreign wool will 
never be as large as the exporting coun- 
tries might desire. Our ability to use 
foreign wool is strictly limited, and noth- 
ing that we do in this legislation will 
greatly alter the consumption of wool or 
the amount of foreign wool which we can 
use. In normal times we use about a 
half billion pounds of wool per year. 
Last year, because of pent-up wartime 
demand, we used nearly 1,000,000,000 
pounds. We are not expected to main- 
tain that rate of consumption this year. 

Of course, we can, if we wish, let the 
wool industry of this country go out of 
existence, and we can become completely 
dependent upon foreign wool. The folly 
of such a procedure in the event of war 
is terrible to consider. During the last 
war we were very fortunate that we could 
keep open the supply lines to Australia, 
although for a time it appeared that they 
might be cut almost at will. I need only 
remind you that one of the principal 
causes of the defeat of the German drive 
at Stalingrad was the fact that Germany 
had not sufficient wool clothing to keep 
its army functioning in the severe Rus- 
sian winter. Can we allow our domestic 
source of wool to disappear at a time 
when the next war, if there should be one, 
might well be fought across the Arctic 
regions? 

It would be equally foolish so far as 
peacetime conditions are concerned to let 
this domestic industry wither. Some op- 
ponents of this measure are concerned 
with the possibility of a small increase in 
the price of woolen articles as a result 
of this bill. Whether there would be such 
an increase is highly problematical. It 
certainly would not be significant. But 
consider, if you will, the price we might 
have to pay for wool if all our wool came 
from abroad. Needless to say, the British 
Empire wool cartel is not an altruistic 
organization. Let me call to your mind 
the situation which existed when we had 
to depend wholly upon imports of rubber. 
The British and Dutch combined and 
pushed the price of rubber up out of all 
reason. It was only with the greatest of 
difficulty that we were able to extricate 
ourselves from that position. The same 
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thing can happen with the price of wool. 
We had a foretaste of it when production 
of American woolen garments was vir- 
tually strangled by OPA, and the im- 
ported woolen garments, shoddy as they 
were in many cases, sold at unbelievably 
high prices. 

I would like to emphasize also that 
the price of wool has risen only 13 per- 
cent since September 15, 1941. Compare 
this, if you will, with other commodities. 
Under the plan envisioned in this bill, it 
is not intended to raise the price of wool 
above the present level, but to maintain 
it at that level so that the producer in 
this country may continue to exist. You 
have been given adequate statistical in- 
formation to prove that the wool grower 
is no profiteer. 

This bill means a very great deal to 
the State of Montana. The wool indus- 
try is one of the most important in our 
State. Montana is vast in area, but 
many thousands of acres are suitable pri- 
marily or solely for grazing livestock. If 
the livestock industry declines, our entire 
economy, not only in Montana but 
throughout the West, declines with it. 
The wool industry is by no means the 
insignificant little industry that is por- 
trayed by the press, the State Depart- 
ment, and the others who are all too 
ready to sacrifice it for their own pur- 
poses. Already in Montana our sheep 
population has declined from about 
5,000,000 to 2,000,000 head, and our wool 
production from 38,000,000 to 20,000,000 
pounds. Our annual income from wool 
has varied from $15,500,000 to $3,000,000. 

In this connection I would like to bring 
home to you the fact that you are doing 
away with much more than one western 
industry if you let the sheep business 
collapse. You are setting a precedent 
whereby jobs in the handling, processing, 
and manufacture of wool and woolen 
garments are taken from this country 
and transported to other countries. 
Such a precedent would bring disaster to 
a great many industries if it is carried 
to its logical conclusions. 

The decline of the wool industry, the 
facts that have been brought out in our 
debate on this legislation, demonstrate 
better than anything can call to mind 
the effect of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments upon our economy. We have seen 
what can happen, not only to the pro- 
ducers of the raw material, but also to 
the workers in our cities who are engaged 
in the many steps of processing and 
manufacturing which turn the raw wool 
into the finished product, and deliver it 
to the ultimate consumer. The jobs of 
all these people, jobs that we can do ef- 
ficiently in this country, will be exported 
if we follow the precedent advocated by 
those who would sacrifice our American 
wool industry to the interests of foreign 
producers. 

The wool industry, if it is to survive, 
must have a firm program for the future. 
We require not only the actual support 
given in this legislation, but in addition 
the moral support which comes from the 
knowledge that we are interested in pro- 
viding a helping hand to the industry. 
For these reasons, I hope tnat the con- 
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ference report on the wool bill will pass 
this House with a large majority today. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, there appears to be a great deal 
of shadow-boxing going on in connection 
with this bill, both on the floor and 
through the press of this country. This 
is not a tariff bill. The legislation does 
not fix any tariff rates one way or the 
other. In simple language all that the 
bill proposes is to place wool under sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, with all other farm commodities, 
and to vest in the President discretion- 
ary power to impose import quotas or an 
import fee on wool in the event he deems 
such action advisable after finding that 
excessive importation of wool is inter- 
fering with a governmental program. 
This authority which he now possesses 
for all other commodities, is discretionary 
power in his hands. 

The main issue involved in the con- 
troversial provisions of the wool bill is 
whether or not the President intends to 
exercise the authority conferred upon 
him by this bill. The Tariff Act of 1930 
gives him the same authority which he 
has refused to exercise up to the present 
moment. Should the President find that 
the placing of a quota or import fee on 
wool is contrary to his foreign-trade 
policy, I am satisfied that he has no in- 
tention whatsoever of exercising the au- 
thority conferred upon him in section 22. 

The gentleman from Georgia men- 
tioned what the President had failed to 
do in the case of potatoes. Potatoes and 
other vegetables are amongst the prod- 
ucts placed in section 22 more than 10 
years ago by the Congress. At the pres- 
ent time there is a vital need for a quota 
or import fee on potatoes, but the Presi- 
dent has elected not to exercise his dis- 
cretionary power in this respect, and 
therefore, between four and five million 
bushels of potatoes have been imported 
from Canada during the past 7 months. 
Such a policy is being pursued by the 
President at a time when the Govern- 
ment has spent around $85,000,000 to 
support the price of potatoes produced 
in this country. During the past 6 weeks 
representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture have been pouring kerosene 
on thousands of bushels of new potatoes 
in the southern States to destroy them 
in order to carry out the price-support 
program. This indefensible action has 
created a scarcity of potatoes which at- 
tracted imports of potatoes from Can- 
ada, but the President did not act or use 
the authority conferred upon him by 
section 22 to stop the injurious effect that 
imported potatoes were having on the 
Government’s price-support program. 

Since no additional authority is con- 
ferred upon the President by placing wool 
under section 22, we can only assume 
that he will treat wool in the same man- 
ner as he has potatoes, by not using his 
discretionary power to either place wool 
under a quota or import fee for the re- 
mainder of the 2-year period. It is 
clearly within his discretion to act as he 
sees fit. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
sorry; my time is limited. 

The letter to which our former Speaker 
referred as coming from the great Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Hull, was written 
before this conference report was agreed 
to and presented to the House. The let- 
ter from Mr. Marshall came before the 
conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. Clayton appeared before the con- 
ference committee and begged the com- 
mittee not to include wool under section 
22. He did not say that he came home 
from Geneva because of the House bill. 
As a matter of fact; he came home be- 
cause he was not feeling well or for 
some other purpose. We might as well 
be honest about this matter. I do not 
think this is any secret. He said to the 
eonference committee that he had been 
in the hospital and was having a rest. 
He stated further that he just got up out 
of his bed to come before the conference 
committee a day or so before we acted. 
Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
state to this House that Mr. Clayton 
stated to the conference committee he 
came home because he was sick? As a 
matter of fact he has stated every time 
that he came home on account of this 
bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. He 
said he was sick, and he did not state that 
the conference broke up on account of 
the wool bill. Now, let me explain about 
the conference at Geneva. The Geneva 
conference was not broken up as a result 
of the House wool bill, because even to 
the day when Mr. Clayton came before 
the conference committee, the confer- 
ence was in session and the various com- 
mittees are in session at Geneva negoti- 
ating trade agreements. When I asked 
Mr. Clayton if he proposed to cut the duty 
on wool he said he did not know because 
he had not discussed it with the Presi- 
dent. When I asked him if he was going 
to cut the duty on butter, cheese, or any 
other item, he stated “that this was high- 
ly confidential” which he could not even 
discuss with the Members of Congress on 
the conference committee. It would be 
much better for Congress and the Ameri- 
can people to learn the facts, rather than 
to be used as poker chips in an interna- 
tional poker game. 

Mr. Clayton and his associates are 
dealing with the rights of the American 
people, and Members of Congress are 
entitled to receive honest answers to im- 
portant questions dealing with such 
rights. It looks to me as though they are 
dealing away the rights of American 
workers and American farmers. What 
are we here for? We are here to legis- 
late in the interests of the American 
people. If we are going to protect the 
economy of this country and the future 
of American workers and farmers, yes, 
even our American way of life, we had 
better find out what is being done at the 
Geneva Conference. Furthermore, it 
should be the duty of officials in the 
executive branch of the Government to 
be honest with the American people. 
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I believe that I have fully discussed 
the controversial provisions of the wool 
bill. The balance of the bill provides 
for the disposal of around 460,000,000 


pounds of Government-owned wool, - 


which was purchased by the Govern- 
ment during the war as a strategic ma- 
terial, in competition with imported 
wool. The British wool cartel or syndi- 
cate controls approximately 80 percent 
of all of the wool produced in the world. 
The reason that our Government has not 
been able to dispose of its domestic wool 
is due to the fact that the British syndi- 
cate has undersold foreign wool in our 
domestic market at a price below parity. 
The bill places the Government in a po- 
sition to dispose of its wool in competi- 
tion with British wool, and the Treasury 
will stand the loss. This loss will no 
doubt exceed $50,000,000, and it is not a 
subsidy to wool growers, because the 
Government is the owner of the wool. 
The bill also proposes the continuation 
of the present price support program 
for wool for 1947 and 1948 in accordance 
with the provisions of the Steagall 
amendment which assures a support 
price for all farm products until Decem- 
ber 31, 1948. a 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. MURRAY]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I regret very much this legis- 
lation has resulted in all of this contro- 
versy that is so needless. I cannot help 
but wonder where Mr. Cordell Hull was 
when this present administration raised 
the duty by 50 percent, under section 
336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, on crabs 
and crab meat. I wonder where he was 
when they put an embargo on tobacco 
seed going out of this country. I wonder 
what he was doing when the embargo 
was placed on wheat imports, and what 
he was thinking when the first embargo 
was placed on cotton. I wonder what he 
was thinking when millions of dollars 
were used as an export subsidy for cotton 
and other crops. He was Secretary of 
State at the time. He gave no vocal or 
written protest at the time. Why his sud- 
den interest in wool? How does Mr. Clay- 
ton explain that to the world? Here is 
an administration that went so far as to 
prohibit the exportation of tobacco seed, 
and there are other commodities in the 
same category. Now, all at once the 
poor little sheep is the cause of all the 
disturbances there are in this whole wide 
world. If the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Hore] had not had the patience of 
Job, he would have thrown this wool 
proposition and the wool bill out of the 
window. The gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
GRANGER] has worked on this problem for 
2 years. The wool is not asking any 
more consideration than is accorded a 
dozen other commodities, as was brought 
out here this afternoon. 

There is one thing I would like to say 
to the distinguished minority leader, the 
Honorable Sam RAYBURN, of Texas: We 
cannot put someone in the sheep busi- 
ness and take him out of the sheep 
business at the same time. We have to 
do one or the other. And if you want 
to get higher meat prices you just vote 
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against this conference report. You 
have about one-third of the sheep indus- 
try liquidated now. Go ahead and liqui- 
date the other two-thirds and then keep 
right on hollering about the price of 
meat. That is one of the fundamental 
reasons we are in trouble today with 
meat in this country. We have been 
catering too much to the politicians. 
We have not given the livestock industry 
of the country the consideration it is en- 
titled to. Then we have to listen to the 
New Deal propaganda about soil conser- 
vation, even at this hour when we_are 
determining whether or not to liquidate 
the sheep industry. If they had not paid 
so much attention to some of these ex- 
perts from the Wharton Schools of Fi- 
nance and a few more in that position, we 
would not be in the mess we are in today 
so far as food is concerned. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would just like to 
Call the attention of the Members to the 
fact that this matter has been under 
consideration in both Houses of the 
Congress for a long time. It is my un- 
derstanding that both Committees of 
Agriculture gave the matter long and 
careful consideration, listening to all who 
wanted to be heard. The measure has 
been passed by both Houses, and it is 
now out of the committee of confererfce, 
after careful consideration of that body. 
It is my view that this legislation should 
be enacted, and I trust that the con- 
ference report will be adopted. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman for his observation. 

THE CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE WOOL BILL 
SHOULD BE ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
wool bill some people, including some 
metropolitan newspapers, should obtain 
some facts and not deal so much in fic- 
tion. The conference report is prefer- 
able to the bill passed by the House. 

First. The wool bill as passed by the 
House did not give the President any 
powers that he does not already have. 
President Roosevelt used these powers 
found in section 336 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, when on August 22, 1941, he in- 
creased the duty on crab meat and 
crab-meat products. This proclamation 
can be found on page 55 of the United 
States Tariff Committee Report No. 147. 
After the bad things the New Deal has 
said about the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, 
it is pleasant to note that they made use 
of it when they so desired. 

Second. The conference report, my 
colleagues, does not give the President 
any power that he does not already have 
under section 22 of the AAA Act so far 
as a half dozen other agricultural com- 
modities have at this very hour. In 
other words wool is added to the list of 
crops or products that have been in- 
cluded in this preferred list, which are 
cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and 
peanuts. You ask if any of these crops 
have been extended preferential consid- 
eration under this section 22? The 
answer is “Yes.” An embargo was put 
on wheat imports and two embargoes 
have been placed on cotton imports, the 
last having been put into effect February 
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1, 1947. The reason given for placing 
this embargo on wheat and cotton was 
that the imports of these crops were dis- 
rupting the domestic farm program for 
these “special privilege” crops, wheat and 
cotton. 

Third. This brings up then the ques- 
tion of what would be the procedure if 
the peanut growers are compelled to take 
a reduction in duty of from 7 to 3% cents 
per pound duty. The 7 cents per pound 
duty is more than the crop brought in 
the marketplace for 25 years before the 
war. Under the present situation pea- 
nuts being under section 22 would be 
protected without any special legislative 
consideration by the Congress. I am sure 
you realize that something was disturb- 
ing farm prices in 1939 when the whole 
New Deal agricultural program bogged 
down. In August 1939 the farmer re- 
ceived as low as 54 cents a bushel for 
wheat when 27 cents per bushel was being 
paid for an export subsidy on wheat and 
when cotton was only 8.6 cents per 
pound. The remedy used to correct this 
situation was: The Smoot-Hawley im- 
port duties in effect did not prevent im- 
ports, and the New Deal just placed an 
embargo on imports right on top of the 
Smoot-Hawley duty and called it reci- 
procity and a good-neighbor policy. 
While this set-up has only been used for 
cotton and wheat, the other four agri- 
cultural products on the “preferred” list 
could be protected, and wool wishes to 
be included in the same group. 

Fourth. Do you believe in special priv- 
ileges? Ifa half dozen agricultural com- 
modities are under section 22, why 
should not all crops or farm products 
have equal consideration, and why is it 
so sinful to add wool to the list. under 
section 22? I wish some Member would 
answer this question. Im fact, if wool 
had been included and had had con- 
sideration under section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act it would not be 
necessary to even give legislative con- 
sideration to wool at this time. 

Fifth. Although tobacco already is un- 
der section 22, has this section been used 
to give added protection to this product? 
The answer is “No.” Tobacco, although 
it has been placed in the preferred class 
under section 22, has had other ingen- 
ious legislative devices that give the prod- 
uct more protection than was offered in 
the much criticized Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act. The fact is a wall higher than the 
Washington Monument has becn placed 
around this commodity. What are these 
devices? First, the high duties under 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act were main- 
tained. In addition the import quota has 
been put into effect for certain kinds of 
tobacco. Some of the crop also enjoyed 
an export subsidy. But these were not 
the real special privileges. The real spe- 
cial privilege for tobacco was when the 
exportation of tobacco seed was prohib- 
ited and prevented. Why was this done? 
The Secretary of Agriculture’s office in 
a letter to me states it was done to keep 
China and other countries from raising 
tobacco and interfering with United 
States exports. This is an example of the 
hypocrisy of the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram and the good neighbor policy. 
Countries like China may not protest this 
discrimination when they are operating 
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on United States loans, but when and if 
repayment time comes, they may wish to 
send tobacco instead of dollars. An- 
other scheme or special privilege is the 
“Fascist” scheme of tying tobacco acre- 
age to the land or farm: This scheme 
has made lands with tobacco allotments 
sell away out of proportion to its real 
value and prevents new farmers from 
raising and marketing their crops. This 
is special privilege to the nth degree, 

Sixth. If the wool bill is defeated and 
the “Voice” bill passed, the people of oth- 
er lands who are to be provided $10 per 
day for traveling on the “Cook’s Tours” 
will not see sheep on the prairies of 
South Dakota, Montana, Texas, and Wy- 
oming, but will have to find them on 
exhibit in the zoos like the buffaloes at 
the present time. That is exactly what 
you will have if the sheep business is 
liquidated. 

Seventh. The State Department prop- 
agandists have deceived the American 
people about reciprocity long enough. 
The Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act might 
have been criticized but the New Deal 
added insult upon injury and has added 
additional trade barriers although they 
have been most vocal as well as deceit- 
ful in their propaganda about them. 
Some universities will not even distribute 
State Department propaganda because 
it is not factual. 

Eighth. Surely the NAM follows 
along with these propagandists. Manu- 
facturers want plenty of protection for 
manufactured products but little or none 
on raw material. Their testimony be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee is 
conclusive proof of this statement. 

A VOTE AGAINST THE CONFERENCE REPORT 


First. A vote against the conference 
report is a vote for higher meat prices 
in the United States. Do you wish to go 
on record for higher prices at this time? 
Already one-third of the flocks of sheep 
in this country have been liquidated. If 
you vote against this conference report 
you are taking the position that you wish 
to liquidate the sheep industry of this 
country completely and put yourself on 
record to do so. 

Second. A vote against this conference 
report is a vote not only against the 
American sheep farmer, but also a vote 
against providing a domestic supply of 
strategic material. 

Third. A vote against this conference 
report is a vote for special privileges for 
certain crops and a vote to have special 
privileges for the few. 

Fourth. A vote against this conference 
report is a vote to let the State Depart- 
ment dominate the agricultural economy 
of this country. 

Fifth. A vote against this conference 
report is a vote to support a set-up to 
cooperate with a foreign-wool cartel or 
monopoly that does not dare set up shop 
within the United States. 

Sixth. A vote against this conference 
report then aligns you definitely and 
ties you right up with the group of mo- 
nopoly and cartel advocates. 

Seventh. A vote against this confer- 
ence report makes you a party to wreck- 
ing the sheep industry of our country. 
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Eighth. A vote against this conference 
report places the American wool con- 
sumer in the clutches of a foreign-wool 
monopoly. 

A VOTE FOR THE CONFERENCE REPORT 


First. A vote for this conference re- 
port is a vote to maintain the sheep in- 
dustry of the United States. 

Second. A vote for this conference re- 
port is a vote to produce strategic mate- 
rial—wool—and not add wool to the long 
list of deficit commodities. 

Third. A vote for this conference re- 
port is a vote to prevent foreign monopo- 
lies from dictating to the American con- 
sumer how much he must pay for woolen 
products. 

Fourth. A vote for this conference re- 
port is a vote to fulfill wartime commit- 
ments made to the American sheep men. 

Fifth. A vote for this conference re- 
port is a vote to indicate that you repre- 
sent your people without dictation from 
the State Department or any other ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government. 

Sixth. A vote for this conference re- 
port indicates that you are for a bill sent 
to the Congress by a member of the 
President's cabinet, the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Seventh. A vote for this conference re- 
port indicates that you are voting to in- 
clude wool with a half dozen other farm 
commodities that have exactly the same 
legislative consideration. 

Eighth. A vote for this conference re- 
port is a vote to produce more meat as 
well as wool in the United States and 
make the United States more self-suf- 
ficient so far as meat supplies are con- 
cerned. 

The consideration of this wool bill in- 
dicates the position that the Congress 
is going to take in regard to the general 
support price program. Some agricul- 
tural commodities have not been sup- 
ported in accordance with the law. I 
realize that only 20,000,000 people out 
of the total of 140,000,000 people in the 
United States live on farms and I realize 
how difficult it is to secure economic 
justice for the rural people. 

The League of Jomen Voters have 
been deceived far too long. The New 
Deal embargoes added to the Smoot- 
Hawley duties have shown the deception 
of the New Deal reciprocity _program. 

The President is now asking for legis- 
lation to control exports. If the Presi- 
dent disapproves of legislation to con- 
trol imports when the legislation only 
provides legislation already provided 
other agricultural products, how or why 
should he expect a continuation of his 
powers to control exporis? 


United States wool imports 
Dutiable wool} 


Actual | Clean con- 


Year weight tent 


Millions of | Millions of 


pounds pounds 
525, 206, 9 
624.6 380. 8 
629.7 382. 5 
657.1 406.1 
807. 5 108. 9 


1 Duty collected for the year of 1946 was 8147, 200, 000. 


Nore.—See total unmanufactured woot imports on 
next table. 
U. S. Tariff Commission June 16, 1947. 
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Note that 30 percent of this $147,- 
200,000 provides forty-four millions for 
section 32 funds. Forty millions were 
provided in the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill for use in 1947 under section 32. 
These section 32 funds are being used to 
find new uses for cotton. The new uses 
have been overshadowed by a surplus cot- 
ton racket to provide cheaper insulating 
material and to provide a $1.20 subsidy 
per automobile manufactured. 


United States wool imports 
(Total unmanufactured wool) 


410, 233, 944 


8 
| ee ae 517, 259, ie 241,173, 644 
1946 650, 057, 334 209, 725, 993 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Hoeven]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
minds of some people it is high treason to 
protect agriculture and the American 
farmer. It is about time we are protect- 
ing the American wool industry or there 
will not be any such industry to protect 
in the years to come. Our sheep industry 
is now being reduced at the rate of ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 head a year. Sta- 
tistics show that in 1943 we had approxi- 
mately 49,000,000 head; 45,000,000 in 
in 1944, 41,000,000 in 1945; 37,000,000 in 
1946 and 32,000,000 in 1947. Thus we 
have had a reduction of approximately 
17,000,000 head in the past 5 years. At 
this rate it is very apparent that in about 
10 years from now there will be very few 
sheep left in this country. Perhaps we 
should take time to stop, look, and listen 
before it is too late. The conference re- 
port should be adopted. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ear- 
nestly hope that this conference report 
will be adopted. The tariff issue has 
been stressed far out of proportion to 
its importance as it applies to this meas- 
ure. I am one of those who has con- 
fidence that, before he invokes the pro- 
visions of section 22 in defense of the 
wool program, the President of the 
United States will use good, sound judg- 
ment and discretion. With respect to 
the making of section 22 of the AAA law 
apply to wool, we seek only to apply to 
wool the same identical treatment that 
for the past 12 years has been accorded 
to some 20 or 30 agricultural products. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 
The question is on the conference report. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the conference report? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RayspurN moves to recommit the con- 


ference report on the bill S. 814 to the com- 
mittee of conference. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 166, nays 191, not voting 72, 


as follows: 


Albert 
Andrews, Ala. 


Andrews, N. Y. 


Auchincloss 
Bakewell 
Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass, 
Battle 
Beckworth 
Blatnik 
Bleom 
Bonner 
Brooks 
Bryson 
Buchanan 
Buck 
Buckley 
Bulwinkle 
Burke 


Cannon Johnson, Tex. 
Carroll Jones, Ala 
Case, N. J. Judd 
Celler Karsten, Mo 
Chadwick Kean 
Church Keating 
Clason Kee 
Colmer Keogh 
Cooley Kerr 
Cooper King 
Corbett Kirwan 
Cotton Klein 
Courtney Lane 
Xx Lanham 
Davis, Tenn, Lesinksi 
Deane Lodge 
Delaney Lusk 
Devitt Lyle 
Dingell Lynch 
Donohue McConnell 
Doughton McCormack 
Douglas McMillan, S. C. 
Durham MacKinnon 
Eberharter Madden 
Evins Manasco 
Fallon Marcantonio 
Feighan Meade, Md. 
Fogarty Merrow 
Folger Miller, Calif. 
te Miller, Conn. 
Forand Mills 
Fulton Monroney 
Gary Morgan 
Goodwin Morris 
Gordon Morton 
NAYS—191 
Abernethy Case, S. Dak. 
Allen, Calif Chenoweth 
Allen, III. Chiperfield 
Allen, La, Clevenger 
Almond Clippinger 
Andersen, Coffin 
H. Carl Cole, Kans. 
Anderson, Calif. Cole, Mo. 
Andresen, Cole, N. Y. 
August H. Cravens 
Angell Crawford 
Arends Crow 
Arnold Cunningham 
Banta Curtis 
Barrett Dague 
Beall Davis, Ga. 
Bender Davis, Wis. 
Bennett, Mich. Dawson, Utah 
Bennett, Mo. D'Ewart 
Blackney Dirksen 
Bradley Dolliver 
Bramblett Domengeaux 
rehm Dondero 
Brophy Dorn 
Brown, Ga. Drewry 
Brown, Ohio Elliott 
Buffett Ellis 
Burleson Elston 
Byrnes, Wis. Engel, Mich. 
Camp gle, . 
Carson Fellows 


[Roll No. 81] 
YEAS—166 


Gore 
Gorski 
Grant, Ala. 
Gregory 
Hale 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hart 
Havenner 
Hays 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 
Herter 
Heselton 
Holifield 
Huber 


Jackson, Wash. 


Jarman 
Javits 
Johnson, Okla. 


Price, Il. 
Priest 
Rabin 
Rains 
Ramey 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Rayflel 
Redden 
Richards 

` Riley 
Rivers 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Sabath 
Sadlak 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Seely-Brown 
Sheppard 
Sikes 
Smathers 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Stigler 
Sundstrom 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Tollefson 


Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wolverton 

W. 


‘ood 
Zimmerman 


Fenton 


Granger 
Grant, Ind. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwynne, Iowa 


Halleck 


Holmes 
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Hope Martin, Iowa Rohrbough 
oran Mason Ross 
Howell Meyer Russell 
Hull Michener Sanborn 
Jackson, Calif, Miller, Md. Schwabe, Mo, 
Jenison Miller, Nebr. Schwabe, Okla. 
Jenkins, Ohio Mitchell Scott, Hardie 
Jennings Morrison Scrivner 
Jensen Muhlenberg Short 
Johnson, Calif. Mundt Simpson, Il, 
Johnson, II. Murdock Simpson, Pa 
Johnson, Ind. Murray, Tenn. Smith, Kans 
Jones, Ohio Murray, Wis. Smith, Wis. 
Jonkman Nixon Snyder 
Keefe Norblad Springer 
Kilday O'Hara Stefan 
Kunkel O'Konski Stevenson 
Landis Owens Stratton 
Larcade Pace Taber 
Latham Passman Talle 
Lea Phillips, Calif. Teague 
LeCompte Phillips, Tenn, Tibbott 
Lemke Ploeser Twyman 
Lewis Poulson Vail 
Love Preston Van Zandt 
McCowen Reed, III Vorys 
McDonough Reed, N. Y. Vursell 
McGarvey Rees Weichel 
McGregor Reeves Wheeler 
McMillen, Il, Riehlman Whitten 
Macy Rizley Wilson, Ind. 
Mahon Robertson Woodruff 
Mansfield, Robsion Worley 
Mont. Rockwell Youngblood 
NOT VOTING—72 
Barden Gwinn, N. Y. eee Ky. 
Beil Hall, 
Bishop Edwin Au 
Bland Hand Patman 
Boggs, Del Hartley Pfeifer 
Boggs, La Hébert Philbin 
Bolton Hoffman Powell 
Boykin Jenkins, Pa. Rich 
Busbey Jones, N. C. St. George 
Butler Jones, Wash. Sarbacher 
Chapman Kearney Scoblick 
Chef Kearns Shafer 
Clark Kefauver Smith, Ohio 
Clements Kelley Somers 
Combs Kennedy Stanley 
Coudert Kersten, Wis. Stockman 
Crosser Kilburn Vinson 
Dawson, III Knutson Wadsworth 
Eaton LeFevre Welch 
Ellsworth Lucas West 
Elsaesser McDowell Williams 
Fuller McMahon Winstead 
Gallagher Maloney Wolcott 
Gamble Mansfield, Tex, 
Gifford Mathews 
So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Boggs of Louisiana for, with Mr. Wil- 
liams against. 
Mr. Chapman for, with Mr, LeFevre against. 
Mr. Philbin for, with Mr. Busbey against. 
Mr. Kennedy for, with Mr. Gwinn of New 
York against. 
Mr. McDowell for, with Mr. Bishop against. 
Mr. Hand for, with Mr, Ellsworth vgainst. 


Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Hartley with Mr. Kelley. 

Mr. Eaton with Mr, Winstead, 

Mr. Scoblick with Mr. Powell, 

Mr. Gamble with Mr. Mansfield of Texas. 
Mr. Nodar with Mr. Combs. 
Mr. Mathews with Mr. Barden, 

Mr. Kearney with Mr. Norrell, 

Mr. Hoffman with Mr. Lucas, 

Mr. Boggs of Delaware with Mr. Chelf. 
Mr. Wolcott with Mr, Bell, 
Mr. Coudert with Mr. Dawson of Illinois. 
Mr. Smith of Ohio with Mr. Patman. 
Mr. Meade of Kentucky with Mr, Clark, 
Mr. McMahon with Mr. Pfeifer. 

Mr. Knutson with Mr. Somers. 

Mr. Jones of Washington with Mr. West. 
Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall with Mr. Crosser. 


Mr. Rich with Mr. Stanley. 


Mr. Sarbacher with Mr. Hébert. 


Mr. Shafer 


with Mr. Bland. 


Mrs. Bolton with Mr. Clements. 


Mr. Butler with Mr. Boykin. 


Mr. Elsaesser with Mr. Kefauver, 
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Mr. GEARHART, Mr. VAN ZanptT, Mr. 
Owens, and Mr. Core of Kansas changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mrs. Suits of Maine changed her vote 

_ from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an excerpt from the 
Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article. Í 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Indian Affairs may be permitted 
to sit tomorrow and Wednesday during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection, 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BENDER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today following 
any special orders heretofore entered. I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. OWENS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a news editorial. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article 
on postage rates, 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and in each to 
include some printed material. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the bill H. R. 3342, the un- 
finished business before the House, and 
to include some extraneous material. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ELLIS, from 
June 27 to July 2, on account of official 
business. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. LarcaDE] is recognized 
for 15 minutes, 
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BUYING AGENCIES USE TAX MONEY TO 
INFLATE HOUSEWIFE'S PRICES BY NOT 
UTILIZING SURPLUS CANNED FOODS 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain tables, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
marks of our colleague the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MILLER] which ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
recently in regard to the problem of 
surplus canned goods in the United States 
which are not being utilized by our Gov- 
ernment agencies in our relief and other 
programs, has attracted Nation-wide 
attention. Failure of our Government 
to utilize these hundreds of millions of 
dollars of canned foods, much of which 
is in the hands of the packers will affect 
the economy of the country, and our 
farmers will suffer by reduced. prices 
when new crops are harvested. With 
warehouses flooded throughout the coun- 
try there will be no demand for these 
canned foods and as a consequence the 
prices will go down to almost nothing. 

Many millions of dollars have been ap- 
propriated by the Federal Government 
for foodstuff to send to Europe and other 
war areas. Most of these appropriations 
in the past have specified that cereal 
grains only could be bought for export, 
in spite of the fact that the Government 
has had to buy and, in many cases, de- 
stroy, one of the largest potato crops 
ever produced in this country. 

The results have been that grain prices 
have skyrocketed while other agricul- 
tural products have had to battle a glut- 
ted market, and the price of bread is 
twice its prewar price. Of course, we are 
in favor of buying grains as far as pos- 
sible, however. Other millions of dol- 
lars have had to be spent for vitamin 
pills to make up the deficiency found in 
grain, so that the starving multitudes 
would not starve while eating. 

The canners of America are faced with 
the largest carry-over in history of many 
foods, such as sweetpotatoes, that are 
both high in food value and also contain 
more than the necessary amount of vita- 
mins, but to date the officials in Wash- 
ington merely shrug and say that they 
will continue to buy grain. 

As of April 1, 1947, which is the be- 
ginning of the year as far as canners are 
concerned, there were 192,195,000 cases of 
canned goods in the hands of United 
States packers and distributors—2,465,- 
000 cases of this were canned sweetpo- 
tatoes. 

Mr. Speaker, sweetpotatoes is only one 
of the foods that could be utilized in 
our relief programs, and while this is one 
of the principal products of my district, 
which produces more sweetpotatoes than 
any other section of the country—sweet- 
potatoes are grown all the way from New 
Jersey to California in the coastal 
States—and this is only one of the canned 
foods which could be utilized which is 
rich in vitamin content. Sweetpotatoes 
are rich in vitamin content and are de- 
licious and delectable and require no ad- 
ditions in preparation for consumption, 
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whereas grains require many other 
scarce and costly products to be added 
before they can be consumed. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include a 
table showing the food and vitamin 
values per pound of Puerto Rican sweet- 
potatoes—which is the variety grown in 
the United States—as follows: 

Food and vitamin values per pound of 
Puerto Rican sweetpotatoes 


882 


888 


Trot 5) 
Vitamin c 5 mille a 


Sreow 


Vitamin B-1 (thiamin) eee 
Vitamin B-2 (riboſlavin) 
Niaein a 


— 06 
— 5 


Canned analysis from 8 Chicago, III.: 
iresh from National Research Council. 

Mr. Speaker, I also wish to include 
at this point statistics in terms of money, 
the value of the United States and Loui- 
siana sweetpotato crop as follows: 

Value of production multiplied by season 


average price: 
United States $146, 107, 000 
Pe OSE — 17, 496, 000 
Value of sales—estimate of quantities sold: 
United States. $64, 169, 000 
nnd OEE SEA 10, 627, 000 


Figures published by the USDA Crop Re- 
porting Board in a publication entitled "The 
Farm Production Farm Disposition and Value 
of Principal Crops, 1945-46” for May 1947. 


Mr. Speaker, of the total United States 
sweetpotato crop about 5,000,000 cases 
were canned in the 1945-46 season and 
Louisiana canners packed about 1,250,- 
000 cases of last year’s crop. Produc- 
tion of sweetpotatos was increased in 
the United States along with other food 
crops at the request of the Department 
of Agriculture during and after the war, 
and surpluses have accumulated, hence, 
I feel, that the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Government have an obli- 
gation in the disposition of these foods, 
otherwise, millions of dollars will be lost 
by our people. 

At present, wholesalers are selling to 
retailers at prices that are about 50 per- 
cent of November 1946 wholesale prices, 
and much cheaper than the packers can 
replace the items in their own ware- 
houses, 

The prospects of any permanent long- 
range benefit from the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars that are being wasted in 
feeding strategic areas are nil under our 
present Pollyanna policy. Small coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia have learned, 
through the centuries, that they must be 
agreeable to their powerful neighbors— 
and force alone is the determining fac- 
tor. We have excellent examples of this 
policy in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, and now Hungary. 

It is up to our Representatives. and 
Senators in Washington to see that this 
money is spread more evenly over the 
Nation. By insisting that the export 
agencies buy surplus canned foods, our 
Congressmen and Senators can do much 
to relieve the glutted market and insure 
fair prices to the farmers for the 1947 
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crops, without the aid of a Production 
and Marketing Administration buying 
program aimed at destroying foodstuffs. 

Most of our politicos still remember 
the little pigs—let us remind them again. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Maryland, Representative MILLER, and 
myself plan to call a meeting of our col- 
leagues from the States which produce 
canned foods for the purpose of ascer- 
taining if there is a way to have our Gov- 
ernment agencies purchase a part of this 
valuable and desirable food for relief 
purposes, as well as to feed our armies 
of occupation in Japan and Europe, and 
we ask that all interested Members of 
Congress attend this meeting when an- 
nounced. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Monpr). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
BENDER] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


AIR-LINE CRASHES 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, air 
crashes in the United States in the past 
16 days have taken 145 lives. It is a grim 
and awful thing to contemplate that 
these crashes could have been prevented 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Mr, Speaker, many hundreds of other 
innocent victims will be added to those 
already dead unless this House demands 
the necessary action from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

The husband of my secretary, coming 
home to a family reunion after being in 
the field at work for the past 6 weeks, 
died in the crash of the Capital air liner 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains on Friday. 
The young daughter of one of my closest 
friends was on her way to Washington 
and died in that crash. In the past two 
and a half weeks more than a score of 
Clevelanders have been killed in com- 
mercial air line crashes. 

Mr. Speaker, the time is long past for 
this House to take action and I propose 
that we take action. Today I am intro- 
ducing a joint resolution which instructs 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration to 
require immediately the installation of 
radar altimeter equipment in all licensed 
commercial aircraft. This joint resolu- 
tion also instructs the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to require immediately 
the installation of ground contro] ap- 
proach equipment at all airports from 
which commercial aircraft are licensed 
to operate. My resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
also requires that the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration immediately order the 
establishment of omnidirectional system 
of radio beams on all commercial air- 
ways. In addition, the resolution calls 
for a prompt report from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration on their safety 
regulation service, 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the House 
take prompt action on this resolution. 
The Civii Aeronautics Administration 
has the authority and the power to pre- 
vent the kind of disasters that have 
taken place in the last 2 weeks. It has 
an obligation to use that power. The 
House should demand that it use that 
power. 

Just a moment ago I received a tele- 
gram from the father of a beautiful 18- 
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year-old girl who was killed in the latest 
crash here in Virginia: 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 16, 1947. 
Congressman GEORGE H. BENDER: 

GEORGE, suggest all air lines keep track of 
all planes in the air by ground-controlled 
radar along route similar to Army-Navy 
ground-controlled radar systems. If planes 
are all grounded suggest regular inspection 
service similar to existing steamship regu- 
lations. 

Harry W. Hosrorp. 


Here is a father, even though he lost 
his youngest child in this disaster, who is 
considerate of the children of others 
who may experience a similar fate. He 
asks that something be done rather than 
just appoint committees. The President 
has appointed the committee, but he 
appointed the Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, which, in 
my opinion, is responsible for this con- 
dition. If you are going to have any 
kind of a commission to report or any 
kind of a committee, it should be a com- 
mittee of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, Howard Hughes has vol- 
untarily begun the installation of radar 
altimeter equipment in all the TWA 
planes. It is his statement that four of 
the six recent airplane disasters could 
have been prevented if the planes had 
been equipped with proper radar altim- 
eter equipment. The Army Air Forces 
employed this equipment throughout the 
war. There is no reason whatsoever that 
this equipment cannot be installed. Iam 
confident that the great electrical manu- 
facturing industry would give priority to 
the manufacturing of such equipment. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, does not the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration act? 

Mr. Speaker, throughout the war the 
Army employed ground-control approach 
equipment. It has been said that the 
installation of such equipment at air- 
ports would be expensive. This consid- 
eration dwindles into insignificance when 
we realize that human lives are at stake, 
that the airplane industry is a great and 
growing one, and before all else must 
guarantee the safety of its passengers. 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
the authority. It can refuse to license 
the operation of commercial aircraft 
from any field which does not have such 
equipment. The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration has the authority; let the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration act. 

Mr. Speaker, there were several plane 
crashes in southwest Virginia during the 
present year in which the pilots were 
blown off their radio beam and were lost. 
These crashes occurred at night. The 
investigators of these crashes stated that 
if the proper radio directional equip- 
ment, namely, the omnidirectional sys- 
tem, or radio beams, had been in use, 
these plane crashes could have been 
averted. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has the power to require the installation 
of this improved system. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, does not the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration take action? 

More than 50 people, Mr. Speaker, 
lost their lives in the Eastern Air Lines 
crash in Maryland on May 30. The 
report on that air crash indicated that 
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some machinist had unwittingly filed a 
connecting bolt when he should not have 
done so. The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration is responsible for the adequacy 
of maintenance work. I myself was on 
a plane 2 days ago, looked out of the 
window and noticed four screws on the 
cowling of the port engine bouncing up 
and down. At our first landing I sug- 
gested to the ground crew that they get 
a screwdriver and go up and screw those 
loose cowling screws into their proper 
places. Mr. Speaker, the air lines have 
expanded rapidly; they have introduced 
new equipment but they have failed to 
keep their ground maintenance work up 
to proper standards. It is time, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration cracked down on ground- 
crew maintenance work. 

Mr. Speaker, the pilot of the American 
Airliner which crashed at LaGuardia 
Airfield on May 29 stated that he could 
have used a longer runway but that the 
longer runway had undulations and 
many bumps in it and, in his opinion, 
should not be used. Mr. Speaker, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is re- 
sponsible for the checking of airport con- 
ditions. It is past time, Mr. Speaker, 
for the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
to crack down on airports whose mainte- 
nance is in this sloppy condition. Mr. 
Speaker, when we remember that this 
experienced pilot chose to take a shorter 
runway rather than one which he knew 
to be of adequate length because the 
longer runway was in bad condition, 
when we remember that 40 people lost 
their lives because that runway was in 
such shape that the pilot chose to use 
another one—a shorter one—it fills me 
personally with intense rage. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has got to be 
made to face its responsibilities. If the 
Truman administration is unable to get 
competent people to run the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration or if the Truman 
administration thinks that the estab- 
lishment of investigating committees 
meets the needs of the present situation, 
then something is terribly wrong. 

In the past 10 years the aircraft in- 
dustry and the airplane industry have re- 
ceived more aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment than any other industry prob- 
ably in American history, with the ex- 
ception of railroads. The Government 
has financed airports throughout the 
country. The Government has financed 
aircraft research and development work. 
An entire generation of Americans has 
been sold by the Government during the 
war on the romance and glamor of the 
aviation industry. During the war the 
Government trained 2,000,000 young men 
either as pilots, mechanics, ground crew, 
or service personnel. Equipment has 
been sold to the air lines. In every pos- 
sible way the Government has assisted 
the aviation industry, actually with what 
amounts to billions of dollars either in 
terms of publicity, research, training of 
the labor supply, building of airports, 
transfer of equipment. There is no in- 
dustry in the country today that has had 
so many of the things necessary to it 
underwritten by the Government or pro- 
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vided by the Government and probably 
there is no industry in the country which 
will make as much money or has such a 
tremendous future before it. 

It is absolutely imperative that the 
Government exercise its authority and 
guarantee safety insofar as this is hu- 
manly possible within the aviation in- 
dustry. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has the authority required. The Con- 
gress must demand that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration act. There is no 
reason why a procrastinating and dila- 
tory Civil Aeronautics Administration 
should lead to the death of a single per- 
son more in an unnecessary aircraft dis- 

I trust that the House will give prompt 
consideration to the joint resolution 
which I herewith read and introduce: 
Joint resolution to provide for the installa- 

tion of radar and other safety equipment in 

commercial aircraft and airfields, and for 
other purposes 

Resolved, That the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
‘ministration is authorized and directed to 
order the immediate installation of— 

(1) radar-altimeter equipment in all com- 


(2) ground-control 8 equipment in 
all airfields from which such commercial alr- 
craft are permitted to operate; and 

(3) omnidirectional systems of radio beams 
on all commercial airways. 

Sec. 2. The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion shall, within 60 days after the date of 
enactment of this joint resolution, submit 
to the Congress a complete report on the 
status of the safety-regulation service of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration with 
particular reference to the maintenance work 
of commercial air lines and the condition of 
airports. 


I want to say this to you: Another 
beautiful girl of my acquaintance, a 
young girl who was to be married today, 
was buried in her wedding gown last 
week; a girl, whose father is one of my 
very, very best frierids, died, was roasted 
to death on that plane. 

You can understand, Mr. Speaker, why 
I am keeping you here tonight. Over 20 
persons from Cleveland have died in the 
past two and a half weeks as a result of 
the carelessness of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, people with many of 
whom I have been closely associated. 

I went to a funeral parlor today with 
my secretary to view the remains of her 
husband, a fine young man who was 
killed in Virginia last Friday night. I 
tell you, when you go through this ex- 
perience, as I have during these last 2 
«weeks, you can appreciate why I am as 
deeply concerned about this thing as I 
am. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MAcKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 17, 1947, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


788. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
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provision pertaining to existing appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1947 and supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $223,500 for 
the Post Office Department (H. Doc. No. 323); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

789. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $1,490,000 
for the Federal Security Agency (H. Doc. No. 
324); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

790. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
designate the Air University Library, Army 
Air Forces, as a public depository for Gov- 
ernment publications; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

791. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting the Annual Report 
of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics for the 
calendar year ended December 31, 1946; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

792. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission, transmitting a 
report of the Federal Trade Commission, en- 
titled “The Sulfur Industry and Interna- 
tional Cartels” (H. Doc. No. 325); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 

793. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $710,660 
for the District of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 
$26); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

794. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $73,361,400 
for the Department of State to enable United 
States participation in the International 
Refugee Organization (H. Doc. No. 327); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

795. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for the fiscal year 1948 
for completing the liquidation of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, in 
the amount of $90,000 (H. Doc. No. 328); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: Committee on 
Un-American Activities submits a report on 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 592). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 248. Resolution 
waiving points of order against H. R. 3839, 
a bill making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 593). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 3818. A bill to 
amend the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act with respect to rates of tax on employers 
and employees, and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 594). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 3850. A bill to declare certain rights 
of citizens of the United States, and for the 
better assurance of the protection of such 
citizens and other persons within the several 
States from mob violence and lynching, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACKNEY: 

H. R. 3851. A bill to provide additional in- 
ducements to physicians and surgeons to 
make a career of the United States military, 
naval, and public health services, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 3852. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the retirement of public- 
school teachers in the District of Columbia,” 
approved August 7, 1946; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 3853. A bill to repeal provisions of 
certain acts of Congress relating to free tui- 
tion for nonresidents in the public schools of 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. SANBORN: 

H. N. 3854. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of the Bolse Barracks Military Res- 
ervation, Boise, Idaho, to the State of Ida- 
ho; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 3855. A bill to px wide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS, 

H. R. 3856. A bill relating to migratory 
farm labor; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 3857. A bill to authorize the parishes 
and congregations of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the District of Columb! to 
establish bylaws governing the election of 
their vestrymen; to the Committee on the 
D trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. PICKETT (by request): 

H. R. 3858. A bill to provide retirement an- 
nuities for certain former rural letter car- 
riers; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 3859. A bill to authoriz2 the leasing 
of salmon-trap sites in Alaskan coastal wa- 
ters, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. R.3860. A bill to am d sections 3108 
and 3250 of the Inte: nal Revenue Code, and 
for other purposes; to the Vommittee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: 

H. R. 3861. A bill to allow to a successor 
railroad corporation the benefits of certain 
carry-overs of a predecessor corporation for 
the purposes of certain provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

H. R. 3862. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to grant and convey to 
Montgomery County, Pa., a certain parcel of 
land of the United States in Norristown Bor- 
ough, Montgomery County, Pa., for the pur- 
pose of erecting an additional annex to the 
present courthouse; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. R. 3863. A bill to amend section 3673 of 
the Internal Revenue Code to facilitate the 
procuring of certificates releasing tax liens; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. O'HARA (by request): 

H. R. 3864. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
with respect to contribution rates after ter- 
mination of military service; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 3885. A bill to exempt the personal 
property of veterans’ organizations incorpo- 
rated by acts of Congress from taxation by 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 3886. A bill to exempt from admis- 
sions tax admissions to recreation facilities 
and activities operated or conducted by the 
Federal Government, the several State gov- 
ernments, or political subdivisions thereof; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution to provide 
for the installation of radar and other safety 
equipment in commercial aircraft and air- 
fields, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. Res. 247. Resolution to create a select 
committee to investigate the national hous- 
ing shortage; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

H. Res. 249. Resolution making H. R. 3488, 
a bill to declare certain rights of citizens of 
the United States, and for the better assur- 
ance of the protection of such citizens and 
other persons within the several States from 
mob violence and lynching, and for other 
purposes, a special order of business; to the 
Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Rhode Island, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to eliminate the taxation of 
gasoline by the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 3867. A bill for the relief of Hal W. 

Cline; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 3868. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Gordon, Dorothy Gordon, Leo Gordon, and 
Louls H. Oppenheim; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 3869. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia Porter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


633. By Mr. BENDER: Petition of the City 
Council of Chicago, petitioning the President 
to veto the Hartley-Taft bill, and in the 
event of a Presidential veto that the Sen- 
ators and Members of Congress from Illinois 
vote to sustain the veto; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

634. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
General Assembly of the State of Rhode Is- 
land and Providence Plantations, memorial- 
izing the Congress of the United States of 
America to eliminate the taxation of gaso- 
line by the Federal Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

635. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of a group of residents of Beloit, Wis., and 
vicinity, urging veto of the Hartley-Taft labor 
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bill; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

636. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
New York State Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to exportation of 
meat to foreign countries; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

637. Also, petition of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Boston branch, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of housing bill S. 866 and H. R. 2523; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

638. Also, petition of Mrs. Maggie Gold- 
smith, Orlovista, Fla., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to endorsement of the Townsend plan, 
H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

639. Also, petition of John Heather, Lake- 
land Townsend Club, No. 1, Lakeland, Fla., 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

640. Also, petition of Mrs. B. F. Crane, 
Townsend Club No. 1, Zephyrhills, Fla., and 
others, petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

641. Also, petition of T. S. Kinney, Orlando, 
Fla., and others, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE 


TueEspAy, JUNE 17, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Thou must be grieved, O Lord, that, 
after nineteen hundred years, mankind 
never seems to learn how to live by faith, 
and still prefers worry to trust in God. 
We know what worry does to us, yet are 
all too reluctant to discover what faith 
could do. Since we strain at gnats and 
swallow camels, give us a new standard 
of values and the ability to know a trifle 
when we see it and to deal with it as 
such. Let us not waste the time Thou 
hast given us. 

So help us God. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Tart, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Monday, June 


16, 1947, was dispensed with, and the - 


Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
today, June 17, 1947, the President had 
approved and signed the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 69) to prepare a revised 
edition of the Annotated Constitution of 
the United States of America as pub- 
lished in 1938 as Senate Document 
No. 232 of the Seventy-fourth Congress, 


JUNE 17 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the, following bills of the Senate: 


S. 26. An act to make criminally liable 
persons who negligently allow prisoners in 
their custody to escape; 

S. 125. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
so as to extend the benefits of such act to 
the Official Reporters of Debates in the Sen- 
ate and persons employed by them in con- 
nection with the performance of their duties 
as such reporters; 

S. 321. An act to amend section 17 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, so as to in- 
crease the pay of cadets and midshipmen at 
the service academies, and for other purposes; 

S. 597. An act to provide for the protec- 
tion of forests against destructive insects 
and diseases, and for other purposes; and 

S. 614. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for a permanent Census 
Office,” approved March 6, 1902, as amended 
(the collection and publication of statistical 
information by the Bureau of the Census). 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1230) to 
amend sections 2 (a) and 603 (a) of the 
National Housing Act, as amended, with 
amendments in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the commitiee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
814) to provide support for wool, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


H. R. 599. An act declaring Kenduskeag 
Stream, Penobscot County, Maine, to be a 
nonnavigable waterway; 

H. R. 1380. An act to amend the laws re- 
lating to the payment of 6 months’ death 
gratuity to dependents of naval and Army 
personnel; 

H.R.1610. An act to amend the act of 
June 14, 1938, so as to authorize the Cairo 
Bridge Commission to issue its refunding 
bonds for the purpose of refunding the out- 
standing bonds issued by the commission 
to pay the cost of a certain toll bridge at or 
near Cairo, II.; 4 

H. R. 1945. An act to amend sections 2801 
(e) (4), 3043 (a), 3044 (b), and 3045 of the 
Internal Revenue Code: 

H. R. 1946. An act to amend section 2801 
(e) of the Internal Revenue Code; 

H. R. 1947. An act to amend section 2800 
(d) of the Internal Revenue Code; 

H. R. 2167. An act to authorize the inclu-, 
sion within the Angostura unit of the Mis- 
sourl Basin project of certain lands owned 
by the United Siates; 

H. R. 2293. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate navigation on the 
Great Lakes and their connecting and tribu- 
tary waters,” approved February 8, 1895; 

H. R. 2314. An act to amend section 12 of 
the Naval Aviation Cadet Act of 1942, as 
amended, and to amend section 2 of the act of 
June 16, 1°36, as amended, so as to author- 
ize lump-sum payments under the said acts 
to the survivors of deceased officers without 
administration of estates; 

H. R. 2721. An act to amend the act of 
March 10, 1934, entitled “An act to promote 
the conservation of wildlife, fish, and game, 
and for other p as amended by the 
act approved August 14, 1946; 
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H.R. 2746. An act to provide secretaries for 
circuit and district judges; 

H. R. 2878. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as 
amended, to revise the roll of the Indians of 
California provided therein; 

H. R. 3053. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the Territory of 
Hawali an easement for public highway and 
utility purposes in certain parcels of land in 
the district of Ewa, Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 3055. An act to permit the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of War to 
supply utilities and related services to wel- 
fare activities and persons whose business 
or residences are in the immediate vicinity 
of nava! or military activities and require 
ultilities or related services not otherwise ob- 
tainable locally, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3056. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Macon, Ga., and Bibb County, Ga., an ease- 
ment for public road and utility purposes in 
certain Government-owned lands situated in 
Bibb County, Ga., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3072. An act to «authorize the prepara- 
tion of preliminary plans and estimates of 
cost for the erection of an addition or ex- 
tension to the House Office Buildings and the 
remodeling of the fifth floor of the Old House 
Office Building; 

H. R. 3138. An act to provide for the peri- 
odic audit of the records of the accountable 
officers of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives; 

H.R.3149. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved December 28, 1945 (Public Law 271, 
79th Cong.), entitled “An act to expedite 
the admission to the United States of alien 
spouses and alien minor children of citizen 
members of the United States armed forces“; 

H. R.3191. An act to amend Public Law 
301, Seventy-ninth Congress, approved Feb- 
ruary 18, 1946, so as to extend the benefits 
of the Missing Persons Act, approved March 
7, 1942 (56 Stat. 143), as amended, to cer- 
tain members of the organized military forces 
of the Government of the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines; 

H. R. 3251. An act to amend the act of July 
24, 1941 (55 Stat. 603), as amended, so as to 
authorize naval retiring boards to consider 
the cases of certain officers, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 3252. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Long Beach, Calif., for street purposes an 
easement in certain lands within the Navy 
housing project at Long Beach, Calif.; 

H. R. 3309. An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Puerto Rico; 

H. R. 3333. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of the Joseph Conrad to the Marine His- 
torical Association, of Mystic, Conn., for mu- 
seum and youth-training purposes; 

H. R. 3372. An act authorizing certain 
agreements with respect to rights in helium- 
bearing gas lands in the Navajo Indian Res- 
ervation, N. Mex., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3394. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the evacuation 
and return of the remains of certain persons 
who died and are buried outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States,” ap- 
proved May 16, 1946, in order to provide for 
the shipment of the remains of World War II 
dead to the homeland of the deceased or of 
next of kin, to provide for the disposition of 
group and mass burials, to provide for the 
burial of unknown American World War II 
dead in United States military cemeteries to 
be established overseas, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to acquire land overseas and 
to establish United States military cemeteries 
thereon, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3398, An act to extend the period of 
validity of the act to facilitate the admission 
into the United States of the alien fiancées or 
fiancés of members of the armed forces of the 
United States; and 
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H. R. 3769. An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptey Act with respect to qualifications of 
part-time referees in bankruptcy. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the order of yesterday, the Chair lays 
before the Senate Senate Resolution 81. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Green Millikin 
Baldwin Hatch Moore 
Ball Hayden Morse 
Bricker Hickenlooper Murray 
Hill O'Conor 
Brooks y O'Mahoney 
Buck Holland Overton 
Bushfield Ives Pepper 
Butler Jenner 
Byrd Johnson, Colo, Revercomb 
Cain em Robertson, W. 
Capehart Kilgore Russell 
Capper Knowland Saltonstall 
Chavez Langer Sparkman 
Connally Lodge Stewart 
Cooper Lucas t 
Cordon McCarran Taylor 
Donnell McCarthy Thye 
Downey McClellan 
Dworshak McFarland Umstead 
Eastland McGrath Vandenberg 
Ecton McKellar Watkins 
Ellender McMahon White 
Ferguson Magnuson Wiley 
Flanders Malone Williams 
Pulbright Martin 
George Maybank Young 


Mr. WHITE. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
‘Wuerry] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The senior Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Hawkes] and the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr: SMITH] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate, having been 
appointed members of the commission 
to attend the Princeton University bi- 
centennial celebration, 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Tosey] is necessarily absent be- 
cause of illness in his family. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
SON] are absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business, having been ap- 
pointed members of the commission to 
attend the Princeton University bicen- 
tennial celebration. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JoHNSTON] and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] are absent 
on public business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. ODax- 
IEL] is absent because of a death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Senator from New York [Mr, 
WAGNER] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-one Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 
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TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT RELATING TO THE SULFUR INDUSTRY 
AND INTERNATIONAL CARTELS 

A letter from the Acting Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, transmitting a 
report of that Commission entitled “The 
Sulfur Industry and International Cartels” 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


AMENDMENT OF CLASSIFICATION ACT oF 1923 

A letter from the President of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, recommend- 
ing the enactment of legislation to further 
amend the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended; to clarify the meaning of references 
in the act to number of employees super- 
vised and size of organization unit; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, requesting Congress to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide a 
government for the Territory of Hawaii”, ap- 
proved April 30, 1900, as amended, known as 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, by amending sec- 
tion 73 thereof, and also the approval of 
amendments of chapter 78 of the revised laws 
of Hawaii, 1945, and to approve the making, 
insuring, or guaranteeing of certain loans; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the agricultural and labor advisory com- 
mittees of the Democratic State Central 
Committee of Nebraska, Grand Island, Nebr., 
remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation providing reductions in appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture, 
etc.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A petition signed by 30 members of the 
Citizens’ Protective League, Inc., New York, 
N. V., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to permit 5,000,000 German nationals to 
enter the United States during the next 5 
years; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

A resolution adopted by the Vermont 
Farm-Labor Conference, at Plainfield, Vt., 
protesting against the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing reductions in appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture, etc.; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. REVERCOMB; from the Committee 
on Public Works: 

H. R. 3792. A bill to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 290). 

By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
Public Lands: 

S. 1315. A bill authorizing certain agree- 
ments with respect to rights in helium-bear- 
ing gas lands in the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion, N. Mex., and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 289). 

By Mr. CAIN, from the Committee on 
Public Works: ` 

S. 1251. A bill authorizing and directing 
the Commissioner of Public Buildings to de- 
termine the fair market value of the Fidelity 
Building in Kansas City, Mo., to receive bids 
for the purchase thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 291). 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 17, 1947, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 28. An act to make criminally liable per- 
sons who negligently allow prisoners in their 
custody to escape; 

S. 125. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
50 as to extend the benefits of such act to 
the Official Reporters of Debates in the Sen- 
ate and persons employed by them in con- 
nection with the performance of their duties 
as such reporters; 

S. 821. An act to amend section 17 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, so as to in- 
crease the pay of cadets and midshipmen at 
the service academies, and for other purposes; 

S. 597. An act to provide for the protection 
of forests against destructive insects and dis- 
eases, and for other purposes; and 

8.614. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for a permanent Census 
Office,” approved March 6, 1902, as amended 
(the collection and publication of statistical 
information by the Bureau of the Census). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRUDUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 1453. A bill granting to married persons 
living in hon-community-property States 
who file joint returns the same income-tax 
treatment as if they lived in community- 
property States; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


Mr. TAFT. I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce for appropriate reference 
four bills. These bills were prepared by 
the departments, and I am introducing 
them at their request, without having 
studied them, in order that the commit- 
tee may give proper and prompt consid- 
eration to them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bills will be received 
and appropriately referred. 


By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1454, A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act in regard to certain matters of 
personnel and administration, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1455. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide grants to postgradu- 
ate schools of public health; 

S. 1456. A bill to transfer to the employ- 
ees’ compensation fund the payment of bene- 
fits in certain cases arising under the civilian 
war-benefits program; and 

S. 1457. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, to authorize certain expend- 
itures from the employees’ compensation 
fund, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: . 

S. 1458. A bill providing for the continu- 
ance of compensation or pension payments 
and a subsistence allowance for certain 
children of deceased veterans of World War 
I or II during education or training; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(Mr. CAIN (for himself and Mr. RUSSELL) 
introduced Senate bill 1459, to provide for 
the expeditious disposition of certain hous- 
ing, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce two bills, 
and ask that they be appropriately re- 
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ferred. They refer to the extension of 
the Export-Import Control Act and the 
Second War Powers Act. They are pre- 
pared by the departments, but they are 
now being studied by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bills will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 1460. A bill to continue in effect section 
6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), as 
amended, relating to the exportation of cer- 
tain commodities; and 

S. 1401. A bill to extend certain powers of 
the President under title ITI of the Second 
War Powers Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCK (by request): 

S. 1462. A bill to authorize the official 
reporters of the Municipal Court for the 
District of Columbia to collect fees for tran- 
scripts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

(Mr. HOLLAND introduced Senate bill 
1463, to amend section 12 of the Immigration 
Act of 1917, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 1464. A bill to amend the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BUCK (by request): - 

S. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution to provide 
fo: the appropriate commemoration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the seat of the Federal 
Government in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee or the District of Columbia, 


EXPEDITIOUS DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN 
HOUSING 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusskLL] and myself, I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill providing for the expe- 
ditious disposition of housing or assets 
owned by the United States which is 
presently under the control of the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority and 
United States Housing Authority. It 
covers the disposal of Lanham Act 
housing, both permanent and tempo- 
rary, also the subsistence and Greenbelt 
towns and other housing transferred to 
the Federal Public Housing Authority by 
Executive Order 9070. 

Because of World War II our Nation 
faced the problem of providing housing 
for military and war workers. The task 
of supplying this needed housing under 
the Lanham Act was assigned to the 
Federal Works Administrator, when the 
act became law October 14, 1940. 

Because of the Federal Works Agency’s 
broad knowledge of this housing the 
subject bill will transfer for disposal 
purposes the United States Housing 
Authority together with all its functions, 
powers, assets, and duties, together with 
the functions, powers, assets, and duties 
of the Federal Public Housing Authority. 

I have reason to believe that the 
FPHA is incapable of disposing of these 
properties. I refer the Senators to 
House Document No. 229 which is a re- 
port from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, the Honorable Lind- 
say C. Warren, who says in his letter of 
transmittal to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives dated April 30, 1947: 

The Director of Corporation Audits, Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, in transmitting the 
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report of survey to me states that the ac-. 
counting of the Authority—Federal Public 
Housing Authority—was found to be inade- 
quate, inaccurate, and otherwise deficient 
for the fiscal year 1945 and prior years. 


He further states that unless Congress 
takes specific affirmative action that an 
audit and report for the fiscal year 1945 
be made, regardless of the time and cost 
involved, that none is contemplated. 

The bill introduced by the Senator 
from Georgia and myself provides for— 

First. The transfer of housing in the 
United States Housing Authority to- 
gether with all the functions, powers, as- 
sets, and duties of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, to the Federal Works 
Agency; 

Second. Sale and disposal of this hous- 
ing for cash as expeditiously as possible 
on or before December 31, 1948; 

Third. An amendment to title VI of 
the National Housing Act to provide for 
eligibility for insurance under section 603 
or 608 of this title; 

Fourth, Preference to veterans in the 
purchase of this housing; and : 

Fifth. Continuance of the policy pro- 
vided for by the Congress in the Lanham 
act that this housing is to be disposed of 
as expeditiously as possible, and that it 
cannot be conveyed to any public or pri- 
vate agency for subsidized housing with- 
out express approval of the Congress. 

I am of the firm opinion that the 
FPHA has not complied with, nor does it 
show any intention of complying with, 
the clear intent of the Lanham Act to 
sell and dispose of these properties as 
expeditiously as possible. The record of 
the agency speaks for itself. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee, in its report accompanying 
H. R. 3492, recommending that perma- 
nent Lanham act housing be transferred 
to the Federal Works Agency, said in 
part: 

The committee is compelled to recommend 
the transfer of such duties (of FPHA in dis- 
posal) back to the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator, who originally had such jurisdiction 
prior to Executive Order 9070 of 1942. Illus- 
trative of the policy of FPHA in this regard 
(disposal of properties) is the fact that they 
have reserved many more units for transfer 
to low-rent public housing and slum clear- 
ance use than they have actually disposed of. 
Moreover, of the 10,167 units disposed of up 
to the present time, approximately one-half 
have been off-site demountables and about 
one-third have been transfers to the Army 
and Navy. Of the remainder only 400 units 
have been cash sales, while sales of 1,185 
units were made on long-term credit ranging 
from 40 to 45 years. It is evident to the 
committee (House Banking and Currency) 
that the Federal Public Housing Authority 
has shown little intention of disposing of 
these thousands of housing accommodations 
in a manner which would result in home 
ownership by the ultimate occupants. 


The subject bill, in providing veterans’ 
preference in the purchase of these 
housing accommodations, will make 
available reasonably priced housing for 
veterans of World War II. To aid vet- 
erans in financing the purchase of these 
properties, the bill amends the National 
Housing Act to make such properties 
eligible for FHA insurance of 90 percent 
of the appraised value, on a mortgage up 
to 25 years. 

The junior Senator from Washington 
and the junior Senator from Georgia feel 
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strongly that the bill in question will be 
of constructive assistance in seeking fur- 
ther solutions for our national housing 
problem. 


There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1459) to provide for the expeditious 
disposition of certain housing, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. CAIN 
(for himself and Mr. RUSSELL), was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION ACT 
OF 1917 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to amend sec- 
tion 12 of the Immigration Act of 1917 
and request that a written explanation 
of the contents of the bill may be appro- 
priately referred and printed in the 
REcorD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred, and, with- 
out objection, the explanation presented 
by the Senator from Plorida will be 
appropriately referred and printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1463) to amend section 12 of the 
Immigration Act of 1917, introduced by 
Mr. Hotianp, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the written 
explanation presented by Mr. HOLLAND 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION ACCOMPANYING BILL AMENDING 
EIGHTH UNITED STATES CODE, PAGE 143 

This bill in no way lets down the bars on 
immigration. It merely puts steamship 
lines on a parity with air lines so far as 
elimination of unnecessary duplication of 
information on alien manifests is concerned. 

The bulk of transocean passenger travel 
today is by air, and the great mass of pas- 
sengers coming to America today, both alfens 
and nationals, come by plane. There were 
almost 300,000 civilian arriving in 
the United States by air during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946 (the last year for 
which reports are available), considerably 
fn excess of those arriving by ship. 


30 years ago by section 12 of the 1917 Immi- 
gration Act (8 U. S. C. 148). Although the 
act was supplemented in 1924, to require 
immigration visas, no provision was made 
to eliminate duplication of records so that 
the same information is required twice, in 
the visa and on the manifest (sec. 7, act of 
1924, 8 U. S. C. 207 (a) to 207 (h)). 

The 1940 — (Nationality Act of 1940, 
„ and the Alien Registration 

. S. C. 451) came along and 
created still 5 third duplication ot the same 
information on arriving aliens. 

When on was made for air travel 
regulations by the Air Commerce Act of 1926 
(49 U. S. C. 177 (e)), Congress very sensibly 
provided that the Attorney General was 
“authorized * * dy regulation to pro- 
vide for the application to civil air naviga- 
tion of the laws and regulations relating to 
the administration of the immigration laws 
to such extent and upon such conditions as 
he deems necessary.“ Accordingly, the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Na- 
turalization, with the approval of the At- 
torney General, has by up-to-date regula- 
tions eliminated the unnecessary duplica- 
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tion of records on alien passengers arriving 
by air. He has been abie to simplify and im- 
prove the method of controlling the arrival 
and departure of alien visitors arriving by 
atr. 

The purpose of the attached bill fs simply 
to bring up to date the procedure as to 
steamship passengers, and to give to the At- 
torney General the authority to handle the 
documentation of steamship passengers on 
the same basis as he handles airline pas- 
sengers. 

The Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization recently made still further ad- 
vances in the handling of air-line alien 
travel so as to better control such aliens 
while In the United States. In a prepared 
statement on this general subject before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in Wash- 
ington on June 10, 1947, the Commissioner 
said: 

“We desire to make a similar simplification 
in the manffesting of alfens arriving by 
steamship but are prevented from taking 
such action by the rather explicit provisions 
of section 12 of the Immigration Act of 1917 
(act of February 5, 1917). This section sets 
forth 34 specific questions which must be 
answered on the manifest for each arriving 
alien . The Immigration Act of 
1924 and the Alien Registration Act of 1940, 
require that the seme information as fs re- 
quired by the 1917 act and some additional 
must be included in the alien's visa which 
he is required to surrender to our Service 
at the time of such alien's admission to the 
United States. This has resulted in unneces- 
sary duplication of records and annoyances 
to the traveler. 

“The Congress may wish to consider the 
amendment of section 12 of the act of 
February 5, 1917 (39 Stat. 874) so that the 
Commissioner of Immigration, with the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General, may by regu- 
lation prescribe the form and content of the 
manifest of aliens arriving by vessel thus 

travel by water on the same basis 
as travel by air insofar as documentation 18 
concerned.” 

It wilh be observed, therefore, that this 
bill will in no way lessen or remove any of 
the bars on immigration. It simply puts air 
and steamship passengers on the same basis 
so far as the paper work of documentation 
is concerned. 


PROPOSED RULE REGARDING PRINTING 
OF MATTERS IN THE RECORD 


Mr. JENNER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 127), which was re- 
terren to the Committee on Rules and 

dministration: 


Resolved, That hereafter no written or 
printed matter shall be received for printing 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
a part of the remarks of any Senator unless 
such matter (1) shall have been read orally 
by such Senator on the floor of the Senate, 
or (2) shall have been offered and received 
for printing in such manner as to indicate 
clearly that the contents thereof were not 
read orally by suen Senator on the floor of 
the Senate. All such matter shall be printed 
in the Recorp in accordance with the rules 
prescribed by the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing. No request shall be entertained by the 
Presiding Officer to suspend by unanimous 
consent the requirements of this resolution. 


CAROLYN CRUM ORBELLO 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to submit a reso- 
lution to pay a gratuity to Carolyn Crum 
Orbello. 

Let me say that Mrs. Elsie M. Orbello 
was a a telephone operator for 
the Senate on July 1, 1933. After hav- 
ing served 13 years, Mrs. Orbello died on 
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November 13, 1946, = still employed 
by the Senate. 

In line with the 3 which has al- 
ways been followed, the resolution has 
been prepared. It would give Mrs. Caro- 
lyn Crum Orbello, her daughter-in-law, 
a sum equal to 6 months’ compensation 
at the rate she was receiving by law at 
the time of her death, 

Mrs. Elsie M. Orbello's only child, a 
son, died on March 12, 1946, leaving his 
wife and two daughters, Carol Ann, who 
is now 3 years and 9 months of age, and 
Frances Patricia, 2 years and 6 months 
of age. As the two grandchildren are 
the only living blood relatives of Mrs. 
Orbelio, it is felt that their mother should 
be the logical beneficiary of the attached 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 128), submitted by Mr. 
BUSHFIELD, was received and referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Carolyn Crum Orbello, daughter-in-law of 
Elise M. Orbello, late an employee of the 
Senate, a sum equal to 6 months" compen- 
sation at the rate she was recefving by law 
at the time of her death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 


Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. TAYLOR 
each submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by them, respectively, to 
the bill (S. 110) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to certain 
agreements between carriers, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION FACILITY 
_ AT CLARKSBURG, W. VA—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. KILGORE submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 1369) to authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration to acquire certain Iand 
as a site for the proposed Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facility at Clarksburg, 
W. Va., and for other purposes, which 
were referred to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, and aerea, to 
be printed, 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonnston!], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CAPPER], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Hottanp], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. McGrats}, the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Um- 
STEAD], and myself, I ask unanimous 
consent to submit amendments intended 
to be proposed to the bill (S. 1346) to fix 
and regulate the salaries of teachers, 
school officers, and other employees of 
the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
received, printed, and lie on the table. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
THE CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
ordered to be placed on the Calendar, as 
follows: 


H. R. 599. An act declaring Kenduskeag 
Stream, Penebscot County, Maine, to be a 
nonnavigable waterway; 

H.R.1610. An act to amend the act of 
June 14, 1938, so as to authorize the Cairo 
Bridge Commission to issue its refunding 
bonds for the purpose of refunding the out- 
9 ar bonds issued by the commission 

to pay the cost of a certain son bridge at 
or near Cairo, III.; 

H. R. 2293. An act to Sines the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate navigation on the 
Great Lakes and their connecting and trib- 
utary waters,“ approved February 8, 1895; 

H. R. 2721. An act to amend the act of 
March 10, 1934, entitled “An act to promote 
the conservation of wildlife, fish, and game, 
and for other purposes,” as amended by the 
act approved August 14, 1946; and 

H. R. 3333. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of the Joseph Conrad to the Marine 
Historical Association of Mystic, Conn., for 
museum and youth-training purposes; to 
the Committer on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.1380. An act to amend the laws re- 
lating to the payment of 6 months’ death 
gratuity to dependents of naval and Army 
personnel; 

H.R. 2314. An act to amend section 12 of 
the Naval Aviation Cadet Act of 1942, as 
amended, and to amend section 2 of the act 
of June 16, 1936, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize lump-sum payments under the said 
acts to the survivors of deceased officers with- 
out administration of estates; . 

H. R. 3053. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the Territory 
of Hawaii an easement for public highway 
and utility purposes in certain parcels of 
land in the district of Ewa, T. H.; 

H. R. 3055. An act to permit the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of War to sup- 
ply utilities and related services to welfare 
activities, and persons whose business or resi- 
dences are in the immediate vicinity of naval 
or military activities and require utilities or 
related services not otherwise obtainable lo- 
cally, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3056. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Macon, Ga., and Bibb County, Ga., an ease- 
ment for public road and utility purposes 
in certain Government-owned lands situated 
in Bibb County, Ga., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3191. An act to amend Public Law 
$01, Seventy-ninth Congress, approved Feb- 
ruary 18, 1946, so as to extend the benefits of 
the Missing Persons Act, approved March 7, 
1942 (56 Stat. 143), as amended, to certain 
members of the organized military forces of 
the Government of the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines; 

H. R 3251. An act to amend the act of July 
24, 1941 (55 Stat. 603), as amended, so as to 
authorize naval retiring boards to consider 
the cases of certain officers, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 3252. An act to authorize the Secre- 
‘tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Long ‘Beach, Calif., for street purposes an 
easement in certain lands within the Navy 
housing project at Long Beach, Calif; and 

H. R. 39394. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the evacuation 
and return of the remains of certain persons 
who died and are buried outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States,” approved 
May 16, 1946, in order to provide for the ship- 
ment of the remains of World War I dead to 
the homeland of the deceased or of next of 
kin, to provide for the disposition of group 
and mass burials, to provide for the burial 
of unknown American World War II dead in 
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United States military cemeteries to be 
established overseas, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to acquire land overseas and to 
establish United States military cemeteries 
thereon, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 1945. An act to amend sections 2801 
(e) (4), 3043 (a), 3044 (b), and 3045 of the 
Internal Revenue Code; 

H. R. 1946. An act to amend section 2801 
(e) of the Internal Revenue Code: and 

H. R. 1947. An act to amend section 2800 
(d) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 2167. An act to authorize the inclu- 
sion within the Angostura unit of the Mis- 
souri Basin project of certain lands owned by 
the United States; 

H. R. 2878. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as 
amended, to revise the roll of the Indians of 
California provided therein; and 

H. R. 3309. An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

H. R. 2746. An act to provide secretaries for 
circuit and district judges; 

H. R. 3149. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved December 28, 1945 (Public Law 271, 
79th Coug.), entitled “An act to expedite the 
admission to the United States of alien 
spouses and alien minor children of citizen 
members of the United States armed forces“: 

H. R. 3398. An act to extend the period of 
validity of the act to facilitate the admission 
into the United States of the alien fiancées or 
fiancés of members of the armed forces of the 
United States; and 

H. R. 3769. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act with respect to qualifications of part- 
time referees in bankruptcy; to the Gommit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3072. An act to authorize the prepara- 
tion of preliminary plans and estimates of 
cost of for the erection of an addition or ex- 
tension to the House Office Buildings and the 
remodeling of the fifth floor of the Old House 
Office Building; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H. R. 3138. An act to provide for the peri- 
odic audit of the records of the accountable 
officers of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

H. R.3372. An act authorizing certain 
agreements with respect to rights in helium- 
bearing gas lands in the Navajo Indian Reser- 
vation, N. Mex., and for other purposes; or- 
dered to be placed on the calendar, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations and withdrawing a 
nomination, which nominations were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary may 
conduct a hearing this afternoon during 
the session of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from 
the Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
objection, the order is made. 
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THE SOUTH, ITS PROBLEMS AND AD- 
VANCEMENT—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
SPARKMAN 
Mr. SPARKMAN asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recon an address en- 

titled The South, Its Problems and Advance- 
ment,“ delivered by him before the Federal 

Bar Association, at Washington, D. C., on 

May 21, 1947, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix. ] 


DECENTRALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record correspondence 
between him and the Bureau of the Budget 
regarding decentralization of government, 
together with a statement prepared by him 
on the subject, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.| 


THE TAX VETO—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
NEW YORE TIMES 

Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “The Tax Veto,” from the New York 

Times of June 17, 1947, which appears in the 

Appendix. 

GERMAN FOREIGN TRADE—ADDRESS BY 

M.S. SZYMCZAK ` 


[Mr. COOPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
entitled “Our Interest in German Foreign 
Trade,” delivered on June 13, 1947, by M. S. 
Szymezak, of the Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Germany, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


MEMORIAL DAY STATEMENT BY LT: GEN. 
JAMES H. DOOLITTLE 

[Mr. COOPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle for the 
Memorial Day services at Union College, Bar- 
bourville, Ky., and read in his behalf by Hon. 
T. C. Sizemore, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
CAUSES OF THE HIGH COST OF LIVING— 

ARTICLE BY EDSON B. SMITH 

(Mr, LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article rela- 
tive to causes of the high cost of living, writ- 
ten by Edson B. Smith and published in the 
Boston Herald, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


TRIBUTE TO HON. THOMAS BUTLER 
PEARCE 

IMr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a tribute to 
the memory of the late Thomas Butler Pearce, 
of Columbia, S. C., prepared under the direc- 
tion of the South Carolina Research, Plan- 
ning and Development Board, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 

INVESTIGATION OF APPOINTMENT OF 

CERTAIN POSTMASTERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 81) authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Civil Service to 
investigate the appointment of first-, 
second-, or third-class postmasters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
first committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 5, 
after the word “investigation”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “as to why few if any 
Republicans have been appointed to the 
Offices of first-, second-, or third-class 
postmasters for the last fourteen years, 
how many Republicans have been re- 
moved”, and insert “as to political ac- 
tivities in the civil service in the appoint- 
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ment of postmaster of first-, second-, 
and third-class postmasters.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair calls the attention of the Senator 
from North Dakota to what seems to be 
a typographical error. 

Mr. LANGER. I was about to ask that 
that be corrected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the words “postmaster of”, 
in line 9, will be deleted, so that the 
amendment will read “as to political ac- 
tivities in the civil service in the appoint- 
ment of first-, second-, and third-class 
postmasters.” 

Under the order of the Senate, the time 
from now until 3:30 is divided equally, 
under the control respectively, of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lu- 
cas], To whom does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. If he desires to do so, 
the Senator from Illinois may proceed. I 
will ask the Senator how long he wants. 

Mr. HAYDEN rose. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I want 
to inquire of the Senator from North 
Dakota, in charge of the resolution, 
whether he really wants the full $35,000 
which is provided by the resolution? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; I think that 
amount will be required. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair understands the Senator from IIli- 
nois yields to the Senator from Arizona, 

Mr. LUCAS, I yield 10 minutes, or 
such time as he may desire, to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I in- 
quire as to the amount of money to be 
expended, because, if, as provided in the 
resolution. there is to be an investiga- 
tion as to why so few Republicans have 
been appointed postmasters between 
1933 and 1947, it would be a perfect 
waste of time and public money to un- 
dertake such an investigation. The 
answer to such an inquiry is well known 
and completely understood before such 
investigation could be started. The ob- 
vious answer is that there have been 
Democratic national administrations 
during the past 15 years which have fol- 
lowed the precedents firmly established 
by the Republican administrations dur- 
ing the 12 years from 1921 to 1933 when 
very few Democrats became postmasters. 

I have here some very interesting sta- 
tistics as to postmaster appointments. 
This is a tabulation which I shall place 
in the Recorp. It shows that in the 
year 1920, which was the last year of the 
Wilson administration, 3,847 postmaster 
nominations were confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. In 1921, the first year of the Hard- 
ing administration, 76 postmaster nomi- 
nations were confirmed by the Senate. 
In 1922, after President Harding issued 
an Executive order providing that any 
one of the three highest eligibles might 
be selected, making it possible to have a 
political choice among the three, the 
nominations jumped from 76 the year 
before, when they were all tied up pend- 
ing a determination of that matter, to 
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7,492. In other words, the Republicans 
appointed the postmasters at that time. 
I shall continue the tabulation down 
through the years. 

We come to 1932 when a similar situa- 
tion existed. In that year, the last year 
of the Hoover administration, there were 
4.840 confirmations of postmasters by the 
Senate. In 1933, with the advent of the 
Roosevelt administration, there were 90 
confirmations. As Senators will remem- 
ber, the session which met on December 
5, 1932, and adjourned on March 3, 1933, 
was the last so-called short session of 
Congress. Nothing was done with re- 
spect to the nominations which were sent 
up during that December session. They 
all went over; they all lapsed, all having 
failed of confirmation, and the ap- 
pointees all had to be renominated under 
the new administration. 

While the difference in number, as 
compared to 1921, was not quite so radi- 
cal, yet in 1934 the number of nomina- 
tions under the Roosevelt administration 
increased to 4,698. That has been going 
on all the years since the plan was 
adopted of permitting the selection of 
any one of the three highest eligibles. 
We allowed for political selections all 
during the Republican administration. 
What happened then was that when a 
civil-service examination was held, and 
the names of one or two or three eligibles 
were sent over to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, a letter was written to the Repub- 
lican Representative, or if there were no 
Republican Representative from the dis- 
trict, then to the Republican Senator, 
and if there were none, then to the Re- 
publican national committeeman, stat- 
ing: “The Civil Service Commission has 
certified these names. We would like 
your advice as to who should be ap- 
pointed”; and the Post Office Depart- 
ment always followed the advice. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tab- 
ulation to which I have referred may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

INTERESTING STATISTICS 

This tabulation of the number of Presi- 
dential postmasters appointed during the 
fiscal years, 1920 to 1946, is significant: 


: Presidential 
Fiscal year ended June 30: offices 

TTT 3, 847 
1 —A a eee sree Po A 76 
CC E ee ree erage OO 7, 492 
:: . aecennen 3, 140 
— a sedee ere Aa s een 4, 289 
77% 1. 881 
T 6. 177 
PPC ͤ— 3. 591 
1770000 dctdkkene aottnn noses 4, 503 
SU E a Ar IE U E N E 2, 290 
pile ME EER AT CEAR le AER 5, 653 
hs O a O S SE 3,077 
w EE E ERTAN 4, 840 
CLIO OEE AAA 90 
C AAA 4, 688 
CCT ee URES < Sere Spe rs 3, 369 
11/2 RS pee ere Sea Oy ope te) 5, 752 
TTA 933 
L AS AE EE EAA anni oats 4, 076 
pi oh EEL — TARE 1, 133 
TTT 7,935 
D 1. 630 
2008. NEE SE EE ewes 1,974 
0 —— aa EEEE 3, 322 
— —— ee 1. 856 
TT . ea et 2. 752 
—:: ... 3, 348 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League 
looked into this matter back in June 
1922, after the Harding administration 
was well established in power, and com- 
plained that there were political selec- 
tions. They appointed a committee to 
investigate the matter. I read from a 
committee report printed in Good Gov- 
ernment, the monthly publication of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, 
which states: 


POLITICAL WORKERS PREFERRED 


The committee has abundant proof as to 
the motives which animate the Congressmen 
to whom this patronage is given. The re- 
port says: 

He uses it in many cases for his own po- 
litica: purposes.. He takes the man recom- 
mended by his district committee or his 
county committee or whatever political or- 
ganization it is upon which he has himself 
depended for his election. Congressman 
John Jacob Rogers, of Massachusetts, writes 
to President Dana, of the League, November 
9, 1921: 1 feel it my duty to comply with 
every request of the Post Office Department 
for a recommendation.’ But this duty has 
its profitable side.” . 

This same Congressman, the report shows, 
explained in a letter to the leading candi- 
date for postmaster at Woburn, Mass., a man 
who had served 8 years in the post office, 
and who had sacrificed his business to go to 
the front in the late war, that he had rec- 
ommended another, the lowest man on the 
Ust, one Sam Highley, because: 

“He has been my principal Woburn rep- 
resentative in each of my five congressional 
contests. He has always been in charge of 
my nomination papers in Woburn, and has 
been the man to whom I have always turned 
first in every campaign. Thus I feel under 
unusual obligations to Sam, who has never 
m 9 years asked me for anything for him- 
self,” 

Congressman Rodenberg, of Illinois, wrote 
to the highest man on the list for postmaster 
at Nashville, III., as follows: 

“I have always made it a rule to follow 
the recommendation of the regularly elected 
organization in matters of this kind. The 
members of the committee recommended 
the appointment of Mr. Henley (the second 
man on the list).” 

In the office at East Chicago, Ind., a Demo- 
crat headed the list. The second man, a 
Republican, was appointed upon the rec- 
ommendation of Congressman Will R. Wood 
who thus explained the reason: 

“I was prompted to give my endorsement 
to Mr. Spencer because the entire organiza- 
tion, insofar as I know, insisted upon my 
doing it.” 

In regard to the appointment of a post- 
master at Long Eddy, N. Y., Senator Wans- 
wonrn wrote: 

“I always rely to a great extent upon the 
advice of the Congressman from the dis- 
trict, who it is presumed seeks the advice of 
the leading local Republicans and the county 
Republican committee.” 

Senator Frank B. Willis, of Ohio, in an- 
swer to an inquiry why women are not 
appointed, wrote: 

“Then because we believe in party, not 
personal, government, we have asked the 
successful candidate to secure the endorse- 
ment of the Republican committee, who is 
the body upon which the party must depend 
for its work back home *. As time 
goes on, more and more women will be con- 
sidered and appointed, but just now it 18 
most natural that more men should be, for 
they have longer done political work which 
deserves reward.” 


I am sure that, so far as the present 
situation is concerned, the proposed in- 
vestigation will disclose nothing done by 
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any Democratic Representative or any 
Democratic Senator that was not dupli- 
cated many times by Republican Repre- 
sentatives and Republican Senators dur- 
ing the 12 years the Republicans were in 
control of the Government. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr, TAFT. Did not the Democratic 
Party, however, cover into the civil serv- 
ice a large number of appointees in 1937 
and 1938, and was that not done so as 
to remove them from this general treat- 
ment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; the change in the 
law did not require a covering in. It 
required that if a civil-service examina- 
tion were held the one selected to be 
postmaster would receive an appoint- 
ment without term. So the effect of the 
change in the law is that, instead of per- 
mitting the Republicans, if they should 
gain control of the Government, to take 
advantage of a situation whereby when 
a post-office commission should expire 
they could appoint a Republican to the 
office, if he happened to be among the 
three highest on the list, there will be no 
examination. 

Mr. TAFT. The whole spirit of the 
law was the idea of placing postmasters 
under fair civil-service requirements and 
decreasing the amount of political in- 
fluence in the appointment of postmas- 
ters. Was not that the very purpose of 
the act—at least the alleged purpose of 
the act? 

Mr. HAYDEN. All I know is that Con- 
gress did what cught to have been done 
a long time ago. Postmasters were 
placed under civil service. Before that 
law was passed it was entirely within the 
power of any President to take all the 
postmasters out of civil service any time 
he saw fit to do so. President Wilson, 
in his second term, placed them all un- 
der civil service and required that the 
high man be appointed. 

Mr. TAFT. The purpose certainly 
was not to give the Democrats a life 
tenure so that they never could be re- 
moved after the Republicans came in. 
Was not the purpose to make them sub- 
ject to civil-service requirements and 
rules, so that the influence of politics 
would be largely diminished in the ap- 
pointment of postmasters? j 

Mr. HAYDEN. But so long as there is 
no change in the law which provides 
that any one of the three highest may 
be selected, political considerations are 
bound to enter into the picture. In- 
stead of following the precedent set by 
President Wilson, who said that all post- 
master appointments should all be under 
Civil Service, and that the highest per- 
son on the list should be selected with- 
out further choice, President Harding, 
by Executive order—there was no law on 
the subject—provided that there should 
be a choice among the three highest eli- 
gibles. The result was, as I have stated, 
that when three names were submitted 
from the Civil Service Commission, the 
Postmaster General immediately notified 
the Republican Representative or Re- 
publican Senator, or the Republican na- 
tional committeeman, as the case might 
be, and they made a recommendation; 
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and during the 12 years practically all 
appointments were of Republicans, 
where Republicans could be found. 

When the situation changed, the Dem- 
ocrats, following that Republican prece- 
dent, did the same thing. That is what 
the law provides for now. The only way 
to change it would be to provide by law 
that there should be a civil-service ex- 
amination, and that the No. 1 eligible 
should be selected. It is a debatable 
question whether we should rely wholly 
on the judgment of the Civil Service 
Commission or whether there should be 
some choice in the hands of the admin- 
istrative officer, if he desires someone 
other than the highest eligible. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator does not sug- 
gest, does he, that the provision allow- 
ing a selection from among the first three 
was purposely made in order to permit 
political appointments? Surely the pur- 
pose was to give the administrative offi- 
cer discretion in choosing among the two 
or three at the top of the list, and de- 
ciding who might be the better postmas- 
ter. Was not that the purpose of the 
law? The only purpose of this resolu- 
tion is to find out whether the spirit of 
that law has been complied with. I can 
say to the Senator that in cases in which 
we find that it has been complied with, 
we certainly propose to recommend con- 
firmation of the nominations. On the 
other hand, I do not recognize the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion that the selection of 
postmasters from among the first three 
can be made solely on the basis of po- 
litical considerations. The committee 
certainly will not accept that theory in its 
investigation. _ 

Mr. HAYDEN. All I am reciting is 
history. I am telling the Senator exactly 
what happened during the 12 years of 
Republican administration, and I am 
telling him what has happened up to 
now. When there was a choice, the Dem- 
ocratic administration consulted the 
Democratic Representative, the Demo- 
cratic Senator, or the Democratic na- 
tional committeeman; and until the law 
is changed, undoubtedly that will con- 
tinue to be the practice. If the judg- 
ment.of the Senator, Representative, or 
national committeeman is worth any- 
thing, there probably will be better ap- 
pointments than otherwise would be 
made. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand from the 
Senator’s remarks, it was under President 
Wilson’s administration that all postmas- 
ters were placed under civil service by 
Executive order; and the No. 1 eli- 
gible on the list received the appoint- 
ment, regardless of any political recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is exactly true. 

Mr. LUCAS. When the Republicans 
came into power under the Harding ad- 
ministration in 1920, President Harding, 
by Executive order, removed the ban 
which had been placed on politics by 
throwing the post offices back into the 
political arena again. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is exactly what 
happened. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Giving the Republican 
organization throughout the country— 
county, State and Nation—the right to 
select one of the three eligibles. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. President Hard- 
ing provided, as President Wilson did, 
that no postmaster could be appointed 
except as the result of a civil service ex- 
amination. However, any one of the 
three highest eligibles might be selected. 
President Harding stated in his Execu- 
tive order that this followed the prece- 
dent established throughout the Govern- 
ment generally with respect to civil sery- 
ice. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is exactly what we 
are doing today under a Democratic ad- 
ministration. The only difference be- 
tween postmasters serving at that time 
and those serving now is that at that 
time postmasters served for a term of 4 
years, and under the law passed in 1938 
they now serve a life term. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Am T to understand from 
the Snator’s statement that, as he un- 
derstands, political considerations in the 
appointment of postmasters are perfect- 
ly proper, and have always been, and are 
a part of the picture today, and that we 
are not entitled to raise the question as 
to whether such considerations are 
proper? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am not denying to 
the Senator from Ohio the right to raise 
any question he may desire to raise. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator says that since three are certified, so 
long as that practice continues appoint- 
ments will be made on a political basis, 
affected by the recommendations of Sen- 
ators and Representatives who are mem- 
bers of the party making the appoint- 
ments? Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am addressing myself 
to the Langer resolution, which seeks to 
spend $35,000 to find out why few, if any, 
Republicans have been appointed to the 
offices of first-, second-, or third-class 
postmasters for the past 14 years. I can 
tell the Senator why. Instead of costing 
$35,000, it will not cost 35 cents. I know 
the answer. 

Mr, TAFT. The answer is that these 
appointments are made on a political 
basis. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. If they are to be made on 
a political basis, why should the two Sen- 
ators from Ohio approve any Democratic 
appointments made on a political basis? 
If they are to be made on a political basis, 
why should not Republican Senators 
have the appointments? I deny the 
whole thesis of the Senator. I say that 
the latitude given in the selection of one 
of the three highest eligibles is intended 
to enable the administrative officer to 
make the best possible selection on a 
nonpolitical basis. If the Senator ad- 
mits that the appointments are made on 
a political basis, there is no reason for 
confirming any appointments made on a 
political basis. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The method of making 
postmaster appointments was changed 
during the Harding administration, and 
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the precedent then established was fol- 
lowed. during the Republican adminis- 
trations of President Coolidge and Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Mr. TAFT. I am not saying that there 
was no politics. I am saying that the 
system contemplates that there shall be 
none. If the Senator says there is, and 
should be, then I see no reason why the 
Senate should confirm any Democratic 
appointments on that basis. I say that 
that is not the proper basis for appoint- 
ments. We are trying to find out wheth- 
er appointments are being made in ac- 
cordance with the letter and spirit of the 
civil service laws; and I am saying that 
when appointments are made on that 
basis they will be confirmed. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. What amazes me is the 
unusual political virtue being displayed 
by the Senator from Ohio. The late 
President Harding came from his State. 
He took civil service absolutely out of the 
picture so far as postmasters were con- 
cerned. Now the able Senator from 
Ohio gives us a solemn lecture on mo- 
rality in connection with the appoint- 
ment of postmasters. Why was the law 
so framed as to give the right to select 
from the eligible register the first, sec- 
ond, or third? If we had wanted to do 
what the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
says he thinks should have been done, 
we would have passed a law making No. 
1 the selection. But under the law the 
Civil Service Commission and the Post 
Office Department have the right to se- 
lect the first, second, or third on the 
list unless a veteran has preference. 
Certainly what is being done today is 
following a political pattern that was 
set by the Harding administration; and 
it is amazing and unusual to find an- 
other great Ohioan practically denying 
that the Republicans have ever prac- 
tieed politics in the appointment of post- 
masters. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The interesting thing 
about the situation is this: There are now 
927 appointments being held up in the 
Committee on Civil Service. Of that 
number there are 501 who are first on 
the list. There should be no necessity 
at all for holding those 501 nominations 
in committee. If we are to adopt as a 
principle that the No. 1 man or woman 
is the only one who can be appointed, 
then the nomination of any person who 
is No. 1 on the list, and who has been 
recommended, should be promptly con- 
firmed. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Maryland such time as 
he may wish to use. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Maryland is recognized 
for such time as he may desire to use. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in dis- 
cussing this matter I think the first 
thing to do is array the facts in their 
proper order and, as nearly as possible 
without dispute. 

During the administration of Presi- 
dent Wilson the President issued an Ex- 
ecutive order which said in effect that 
henceforth persons taking competitive 
civil-service examinations would be 
eligible for appointment to office in ac- 
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cordance with their standing on the reg- 
ister. Therefore if a man stood first in 
a competitive examination and received 
the appointment, it did not make any 
difference whether he was a Democrat 
or a Republican. The position went to 
the man who was best qualified, regard- 
less of political party. 

That order remained in effect until 
Mr. Harding became President of the 
United States. He modified the order 
and said that the same principle would 
prevail, with the qualification that 
henceforth the three highest on the list 
would be selected—not the first high- 
est, as Mr. Wilson had provided—and 
from the three highest a person could 
be selected and the position filled. The 
net result of that was that Mr. Waps- 
WORTH, of New York, a very distinguished 
Member of the House of Representatives 
and for a long time a distinguished 
Member of the Senate, freely admitted 
in the testimony which has been referred 
to that when he received three names he 
immediately wrote to the Republican 
political committeeman in the county 
affected and took the recommendation 
of the Republican organization in that 
county in filling the office. 

If there is any criticism of this sys- 
tem, it is a Republican system which 
stems from the fact that President Hard- 
ing struck down the qualifications pre- 
scribed by Woodrow Wilson that the 
first man on the eligible list, whether he 
was a Democrat or a Republican, was 
entitled to the office. So if there is any- 
thing wrong, if there is anything lacking 
in good morals or good government or 
good civil-service practice, then my 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
are fouling their own nest, because they 
created the situation against which they 
are now complaining. I think that pretty 
well presents the facts as they appear in 
this picture. 

As for myself, I would rather never 
have within my control a political ap- 
pointment for any office in the gift of 
the Government. There is nothing I 
hate more than the dispensation of 
patronage. The postmaster in my home 
town of Havre de Grace, Md., is a Re- 
publican. He had-worked in the Post 
Office Department all his life. He comes 
from a partisan Republican family—a 
very fine family, but a Republican fam- 
ily. He stood first on the list, and when 
the time came I said that if he passed 
first he would get the job. He did pass 
first, and no Democrat on the list was 
considered for the position. 

During my early service in this body 
the postmaster of Baltimore City was 
a Republican, and a fine man. His name 
was Woelper. He held the position for 
a while, and on his demise the next in 
line was a gentleman named Green, who 
was the first assistant postmaster, with 
30 years’ service in the post office. My 
colleague and I, former Senator Rad- 
cliffe, joined in making Mr. Green the 
successor to Mr. Woelper. When Mr. 
Green resigned not long ago we chose 
the first assistant postmaster under Mr, 
Green, another career man, with 30 years 
or more of service, and made him the 
postmaster of Baltimore City. 

So I think I can come before this body 
with reasonably clean hands in this mat- 
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ter and not as a hypocrite who denounces 
politics in one breath and then connives 
to have the situation so arranged that 
politics may reenter it under the aegis 
of party practices. 

There is nothing to be ascertained by 
this resolution that we cannot find out 
without the expenditure of a single dollar, 
We can send down to the Civil Service 
Commission and ask for the examina- 
tion results in each of the post offices. 
We can ask who stood first, second, and 
third in any examination and find out 
whether or not the top man, the second 
man, or the third man was selected. If 
we want to adhere to the philosophy that 
only the first man shall be selected, we 
can ask the Civil Service Commission 
which of all these nominees stood first 
on the list, which of all of them stood 
second on the list, and which of all of 
them stood third on the list; and then 
if we want to employ the policy that no 
one but the top man shall hereafter be 
a postmaster, we can confirm all of those 
who stood first in the competitive-ex- 
amination list and reject all those who 
stood second and third. I think it will 
be found that in some cases men who 
stood second were nominated largely be- 
cause they were ex-servicemen with 
fine war records. Some of them were 
wounded; a few of them were seriously 
disabled. I, myself, would not hesitate, 
if it were a reasonably close choice, to 
throw the position in favor of the man 
who had gone forth to serve his country 
in her hour of need, rather than to 
choose the first man on the list, who had 
made no great contribution of a similar 
character to the service of his country. 

What information is sought by this 
resolution that cannot be ascertained 
without the expenditure of a dollar? I 
con write to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion this afternoon and inquire, “Of all 
the nominations for postmasters sent to 
the Senate, which ones stood second and 
third on the list?” I would presume that 
all the others. whose names have been 
sent here stood first on the list. If that 
is to be the program of our friends on 
the other side of the aisle, then we can 
confirm the nominations of all those who 
stood first on the list and end it. Then 
both we and the country will know that 
in the future the Senate will not confirm 
the nomination of anyone who does not 
stand first on the list, as Woodrow Wilson 
decreed. But President Harding changed 
that system to the present system when 
he came into the office. It was Wilson 
who said that no one but the highest 
eligible should receive a postmaster ap- 
pointment. It was President Harding 
who said that the appointment might be 
given to any one of the top three men 
on the list, and that is the system that 
now is being condemned. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I point out to the Sena- 
tor, in view of the remarks he has made, 
that of the 927 nominations sent to the 
Senate by the President, 501 were selec- 
tions of the highest eligibles from the 
registers submitted by the Civil Service 
Commission, and of those 501, 243 have 
military preference. So more than one- 
half are No. 1 on the eligible register. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Then, certainly, there 
is no reason for holding up confirmation 
of the appointments of the 501 who stood 
first on the list. 

Mr. President, if we are to act in good 
faith in an attempt to eliminate those 
who were not first on the eligible list, and 
to subject them to some sort of an inves- 
tigation, a plausible case might be made 
out under that circumstance. But if it 
is the wish, as I supose it is, on the part 
of the able chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], and those who serve with him 
on the Civil Service Committee, not to 
attack those who stood first on the list, 
then in good faith the 501 persons who 
stood first on the list should have their 
nominations confirmed. 

My friend, the Senator from Ohio, a 
moment ago said, “What justification 
have I as a Republican Senator in voting 
for Democratic postmasters in the State 
of Ohio?” Mr. President, I admire the 
Senator from Ohio. He is perhaps as in- 
dustrious a man in this body as I have 
ever encountered. His contributions to 
the welfare of the Government are much 
greater, in my opinion, than he has gen- 
erally received credit for. But that re- 
mark was beneath the great Senator 
from Ohio. If things are to have a polit- 
ical complexion and if the power of ap- 
pointment resides in the occupant of the 
White House, does the President have to 
take a second position, and say to the 
Senator from Ohio, “I should like to 
know whom you would like me to appoint 
in Ohio, so that I may carry your favor 
and support in the Senate”? 

Mr. President, under the Constitution 
the appointing power resides in the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iyield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Maryland whether he 
has been consulted by the administra- 
tion in regard to any appointments that 
have been sent to the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I have. What 
does the Senator mean by “consulted by 
the administration“? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I mean by the White 
House or by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Personally? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is to say, the 
opinion of the Senator from Maryland 
on any of these nominations has not 
been asked in any way, shape, or manner? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I cannot recall that 
the Post Office Department has ever dis- 
cussed them with me personally. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Or the White House? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Or the White House, 
I have not received a single, solitary piece 
of patronage, bar two positions, I may 
say, one in a foreign field and one high 
up in the Government where special 
qualifications were required. 

But as to the Post Office Department, 
I say now, and I mean it, that I do not 
want to be consulted. I do not have 
time to fool with 2,000 or 3,000 pieces of 
patronage, and neither does any other 
Senator. The job here in the Senate 
demands a Senator’s entire time; and 
if he becomes a dispenser of patronage, 
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he will only rob his constituents by de- 
voting to such extraneous matters time 
which must, perforce, be taken from the 
more important pieces of legislation com- 
ing before the Government. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I have asked the 
question because I have understood that 
some Senators have been consulted in 
regard to appointments. I wish to say 
that I, for one, have never been; and I 
also wish to say that I, for one, share 
the views of the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland on the subject of patron- 
age. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iam glad the Senator 
from Connecticut does. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I wish we had noth- 
ing to do with it. 

On. the other hand, it was apparent 
to our committee, from complaints which 
were made to individual members of the 
committee, that in some cases there was 
a possibility that favoritism had been 
shown, and in some cases repeated ex- 
aminations had been held, and in some 
cases temporary appointees had held 
office for as long as 13 years. Our com- 
mittee, since it is the Committee on Civil 
Service, felt that we were under the 
duty of investigating the effectiveness of 
the civil-service system with regards not 
only to this field of appointments, but 
to others, as well. That is the main 
purpose of the resolution. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think we can only 
make progress by conceding the obvious. 
There is no doubt in my mind that some 
political tinge and complexion creeps in 
here and there in these appointments. 
But what do we suppose other than that 
could have happened when President 
Harding issued his order which says that 
no longer would the No. 1 man on the list 
receive the appointment, but that anyone 
who stood in the first three positions on 
the list could be appointed. So, to be 
perfectly fair—and all I want to be is 
fair—I ask the Senator whether he will 
admit that by that act, President Hard- 
ing struck down the top and sole issue of 
efficiency, and opened the door to politi- 
cal considerations. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I would not say it is 
afact. I would say itis a possibility. 

On the other hand, having had some 
experience with the civil-service system, 
I am inclined to believe that sometimes, 
although the top man on the list may be 
able to make the highest score on a writ- 
ten examination, some other man, who 
might be second or third in the written 
examination, might have other qualifica- 
tions which would fit him preemi- 
nently for the post. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BALDWIN. What President 
Harding did may have been wrong; but 
I should like to remind the Senator from 
Maryland that in 1938, when the Sena- 
tor’s party was in control of both 
branches of Congress, an act was passed 
freezing into office every postmaster, first 


class, second class, and third class, in the 


entire country; and I have heard mem- 
bers of the distinguished Senator’s own 
party find fault, themselves, with that 
sort of program. 

Let me say to the Senator that two 
wrongs never made a right. They will 
not do so in this particular case. But 
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it seems to me that if we are going to 
have effectiveness in the administration 
of the civil-service system, we had better 
find out now what is wrong with it. 

Only this morning, in a discussion 
which we had in the Civil Service Com- 
mittee, it appeared that under the pres- 
ent civil-service law a temporary ap- 
pointment may be made for an indefinite 
period. If that is a fact, then that power 
under the act gives wide latitude and 
possibility for political manipulation, and 
in the end will entirely destroy the civil- 
service system. If that possibility ex- 
ists, then I think the law should be 
amended in that particular regard. 

I also think, in addressing myself to 
the pending resolution, that if there has 
been any misuse or misapplication of 
the law in connection with the appoint- 
ment of postmasters, now is the time 
to find it out. If we find out that there 
has not been any misapplication, I shall 
be the first man to admit it as a member 
of the committee. 

On the other hand, if we find that 
there are weaknesses in the law, I shall 
use my best efforts to try to correct them, 
not in the interest of partisan policies, 
but in the interest of public service; and 
that is the reason why I support this 
resolution. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Connecticut for 
his contribution; but let me say to him 
that the matter of freezing the post- 
masters under the civil-service system 
in 1938 is not embraced in this resolution. 
That is simply a sort of red herring that 
is dragged in from the outside as a 
counterpoise to the very devastating 
position the majority party has gotten 
itself into by now denouncing the very 
system which one of their great Presi- 
dents forced on the country when he 
struck down the right of a man to be 
appointed to public office if he stood in 
the No. 1 position on the eligible list. 
There is nothing in this resolution which 
deals with the freezing into office all 
postmasters in 1938. All the resolution 
relates to is the matter I have been dis- 
cussing, namely, whether the first, sec- 
ond, or third man on the eligible list was 
selected without political coercion or in- 
fluence. That is what is before us. I 
respectfully submit that what the Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle are 
doing is denouncing a system which their 
own leader created, and trying to erect 
a system which their own leader struck 
down as ostensibly standing for the 
thing which Woodrow Wilson gave to 
the country, although they took it 
away but a few years thereafter, 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Does the Senator 
think that if the system which was in- 
augurated by a former Republican Presi- 
dent was wrong, the fact that it was 
inaugurated by a Republican President 
ought to bind us on this side of the 
aisle indefinitely to its preservation? 
If that system was wrong, then let us 
find out about it, I, for one, care not 
whether it was inaugurated by a Repub- 
lican or Democrat, if it is wrong let us 
find out why it is wrong and where it 
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is wrong, and change it. In the dis- 
cussion now we are dealing with the 
dead hand of the past. Let us bring the 
matter up to the present, and let us 
find out what is going on, and why; and 
that is the purpose of the resolution. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I always like to en- 
gage in reasoning with my genial friend 
from Connecticut. I serve on some com- 
mittees with him, and I enjoy it, and he 
is very constructive—as a rule. I am 
going to say that in this particular case 
“Methinks the lady doth protest too 
much.“ I have an idea that in the sub- 
conscious mind of my good and able 
friend from Connecticut there are visions 
of 1948 and perhaps, perhaps, perhaps, 
all these fine arguments about detach- 
ments, all these fine arguments about 
putting the able man up, regardless of 
party— 

Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 

Lighting a little hour or two—is gone, 


I have no idea at all other than that, 
with the election of a Republican Presi- 
dent, we will never hear another word 
about political influence in this august 
body from the other side of the aisle. 
Rather, to be frank about it, the criticism 
will likely come from this side of the aisle. 

We should not get into that frame of 
mind. A post office may not mean much 
to a Senator, or Representative, or gov- 
ernor, but it means a great deal to the 
little fellow who was first on the eligible 
list and got the President of the United 
States to endorse him. His nomination 
probably has been before the Senate for 
many months, and his wife probably says 
to him at the supper table. 

“John, have you heard anything from 
Washington?” 

“Yes; I got a letter today from my 
Senator.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He admitted that I stood first on the 
list. He said it was true that I had a gòod 
military record. He said it was true that 
the President had actually named me, 
had sent my nomination to the Senate, 
but he says that for some reason he has 
not yet been able to define, notwith- 
standing I am first on the list, a veteran 
with preference, and the Democratic 
President has nominated me, there are 
men on the other side of the aisle who 
will not let me have the job.” 

She must say, “What do you have to do 
to get appointed postmaster? Doesn’t 
the law say that the first man shall have 
the preference?” 

“Yes, Mary, it does say that.” 

“Doesn’t the law say that these vet- 
erans, who only a few years ago were 
called heroes, shall have preference?” 

“Yes, it says that.” 

Who are the Americans, where are 
they from, what do they stand for, who 
will not let a man who stands No, 1, and 
who is a veteran, get the office to which 
the President has nominated him? 
Where are the great numbers of young 
men who left all the little towns and 
countrysides of America, with the school 
children standing. along the highways, 
the speaker of the day, perhaps my good 
friend Senator Watson, of Indiana, or 
myself, standing in the bandstand in 
front of the courthouse and saying, 
“Boys, our hearts go out with you. We 
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will pray for you, we will think of you 
every moment, we are depending on you, 
and when you come back, nothing on 
God’s earth will be too good for you.” 

Now they are back, the emotionalism 
is all worn off. In the list of nominees, 
standing first on the eligible list, are the 
names of 243 men who served in the 
armed forces, men who faced Hitler's 
legions, men who bear shrapnel in their 
bodies, and the great United States Sen- 
ate has sunk to such a depth, in its ap- 
preciation of their service, that notwith- 
standing they stand first on the list, not- 
withstanding there is nothing against 
their records, they wait here month 
after month after month while their 
nominations, whether for postmaster at 
Fargo, N. Dak., or Aberdeen, Md., lie un- 
acted upon. I wish they could sit in the 
galleries here. I wish they could grasp 
the spirit of this debate. There is noth- 
ing back of it, Mr. President, except 
things which we should put out of our 
minds. 

If the system is a wrong one, pray, 
then, who inaugurated it? Pray, then, 
who followed it through all the years of 
Harding and Coolidge and Hoover? 
Senators on the other side of the aisle 
have the power, without a single, soli- 
tary investigation, to rewrite the law. 
Now, let us rewrite it in good faith. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. Let us rewrite it in good faith, 
and say that hereafter no one except the 
man who stands first shall hold the of- 
fice. But Senators on the other side 
know, as I know, that that is not going 
to be done, because if the gods should 
be so unkind as to foist upon this great 
Nation another Republican administra- 
tion, those on the other side of the aisle 
would muscle right in behind this sys- 
tem, and milk the old political cow dry 
of the last drop of postmastership milk. 
(Laughter. ] 

I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Let me say, in reply 
to the Senator’s remark, that the milk 
has been extremely thin for the past 14 
years [laughter], the old cow has been 
pretty thoroughly milked, and I am con- 
vinced that she is pretty dry. So the 
problem is to find ways and means to 
feed the old cow and get her going again 
and producing some more milk. 

But that is not the question I intended 
to raise. The learned and able Senator, 
my genial friend from Maryland, asked 
this question, with reference to political 
appointments. Who started this whole 
system? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Harding. 

Mr. BALDWIN. As a small boy in 
school I remember these words that came 
from a very eminent Democrat, To the 
victors belong the spoils.” That is when 
it started, and politics have been played 
with it ever since. It is about time that 
we adopt this resolution so as to get the 
postal system back on the track, and 
make the civil-service law really effective. 
That is our real, genuine purpose, I say 
to my distinguished friend from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I say to the Senator 
from Connecticut that if he will bring 
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in a bill providing that first place shall 
be given to the highest man on the list, 
he will not only get my vocal support, 
but he will get my footwork on this side 
of the aisle to help make it a success. 

The miracle is that those on the cther 
side—and I say this without any rancor 
or desire to belittle—are not in this body 
with clean hands. They have a ma- 
jority of votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, they have a majority in the 
Senate. If they want the first man on 
the list to be nominated regardless of 
political affiliation, they have the votes 
to amend the law. But when I ask, Who 
will lead the fight for it? there wells up 
a thunderous volume of silence. It is 
possible to accomplish that result with- 
out an investigation. I know the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota would like to 
introduce such a bill. He has not gotten 
around to it, yet. All that his colleagues 
upon the other side of the aisle have to 
do is to tell the Senator they will go 
down the line with him. That will be 
the acid test of sincerity. Then we will 
know they are interested, not in politics 
but in efficiency in the civil service. But 
in this effort the system is not being 
attacked at all. All that is being at- 
tacked is that part of the system which 
seems to be unfair to Republicans. Now, 
let there not be formed a picket line in 
front of my genial friend, who occupies 
the rostrum and say that Harry Tru- 
mai. is unfair to Republicans, for, if 
truth be told, Harry Truman, like all 
previous Presidents, loves both the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats. 

Mr. President, a few days ago the able 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] read 
a letter from a veteran who had been 
wounded in the service of his country; 
he was receiving a considerable pension 
from the Government, through the 
agency of the Veterans’ Bureau, because 
he had been incapacitated by wounds to 
pursue the normal tasks of life. He took 
the examination, and he stood first on 
the list. I think his name was sent to 
the Senate, as I recall, either in January 
or February. This was the case of a 
seriously disabled veteran and a man 
who stood first on the eligible list. And, 
lo and behold, that veteran, with a fam- 
ily, as I recall, of three or four children, 
was living on relief, unemployment in- 
surance, in Ohio, because the Senator on 
the other side of the aisle would not al- 
low his nomination to come before this 
body for confirmation. To tear the 
sham from this whole situation, to strike 
down the pretense with which it is en- 
shrouded, to face the real truth of the 
matter, what can that be called but poli- 
tics? In the face of the facts as I have 
presented them, who, in God’s name, will 
defend the withholding of this small of- 
fice from this disabled veteran, a man 
who stood first on the list, a man with 
a wife and children, a man out of work 
since last February, and dependent upon 
relief checks to clothe and feed and 
shelter his family? I say to the Senate 
it is dificult to sink below zero, but in 
my opinion that comes very close to 
achieving the impossible. It is hard to 
get down on a smaller political plane 
than that. 

Those of us who are lawyers have long 
ago learned the difference between fraud 
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and legal fraud. Legal fraud is the kind 
that sends one to the penitentiary; but 
life is full of the other kind of fraud, 
for which only God Almighty can pass 
laws of good conduct, and before Whom 
finally we perhaps will answer for more 
of these extra-legal crimes than for vio- 
lations of the statutes of mankind. I 
say we are wreaking a fraud on this vet- 
eran. He passed first; he was a dis- 
abled veteran, shot to pieces in the war, 
living on relief; and there is no law to 
punish anybody for doing what is being 
done to him. It is the same as if, desery- 
ing the job, he were working, ana we 
broke into his house and rifled his life's 
savings—the same in end result, except 
that we are clothed here with the right 
to commit this fraud, which does not vio- 
late the statute of frauds, either in 
Florida or Maryland or the other States 
of the Union. 

I shall make one final appeal. It will 
probably fall on deaf ears; I hope it will 
not. I appeal to the Senators on the 
other side of the aisle to sift the nomi- 
nations and, first of all, report the 501 
of mer who passed first on the list, and 
confirm them. That can be ascertained 
by a mere telephone call to the Civil 
Service Commission. Then, look into 
those who come later, in the second and 
third classes, and see how many of them 
are disabled veterans, and, if they are 
veterans, or disabled veterans, the bal- 
ance ought to be resolved in their favor 
and their names ought to be confirmed. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. By that simple proc- 
ess Senators will reduce to the irreduci- 
ble minimum the harm which politics 
perhaps has done to some applicant for 
public office. I hope the able Senator 
from North Dakota—and I make this 
suggestion in good faith—will consider 
this proposal and see if he cannot re- 
move the bars for the men who rightly 
are entitled to the offices. I now yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wanted to point out 
again to the Senator, with respect to 
those who stand second on the eligible 
list, that on the register submitted by 
the Civil Service Commission 125 selec- 
tions were made of the second eligible, 
and of this 125, 82 have military pref- 
erence. As to third eligibles the register 
submitted by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion shows 61 selections, in one instance, 
of whom 39 have military preference. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is a powerful 
statement in favor of confirmation. In 
a way, I wish Senators on the other side 
of the aisle could get this patronage. 
Heaven knows it is not a pleasant thing 
to dispense. I think it was a certain 
predecessor of mine in this body who 
said that every time a Senator filled a 
political office he rewarded one ingrate 
and offended nine honest and good men, 
alienating them and causing friends to 
become enemies. I am reminded, too, 
of the story that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky tells. On one occasion, 
hearing that a man was against him, he 
went to see the man. He said, “Bill, you 
remember when I helped you, away back 
there, to be postmaster—or whatever it 
was—in Kentucky?” The fellow said, 
“Yes.” “You remember later on, when 
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your daughter came along, I helped her 
get a job in the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau?” “Yes.” “You remember when 
you said you needed to keep at least one 
boy on the farm, and I went to the front 
for you and testified that you could not 
run your farm without that boy?” 
“Yes,” he said, “I remember that.” 
“Well,” he said, “I have always tried to 
help you every time you called me. I 
have been able, and I am happy to say 
it, to serve you on 8 or 10 different oc- 
casions. I do not think I ever asked any- 
thing of you. But the boys tell me you 
are not with me this ine.“ The man 
said, “That is right, Senator.” Then 
the Senator said to him, Well, how is 
that?” Well,“ he said, Senator, you 
have not done anything for me lately.” 
{Laughter.] 

Certain of the Senators who have 
come here since the Democrats have 
been in control probably feel that they 
are missing much by not sharing in pa- 
tronage problems. I am sure that Sen- 
ators who have been here for a period 
of 10 or 15 or 20 years wish to high 
heaven that some system had been de- 
vised that would preclude a United States 
Senator from having any political pa- 
tronage. If it had been, tenure in this 
body probably would be much longer. I 
think that, after the next Presidential 
election—I do not mean 1948, because 
we Democrats will probably remain in 
power for 8 years more, at least; but I 
mean after the one, when the Republican 
Senators come in—maybe some who are 
on the floor today will remember these 
humble remarks of mine and say, “I 
wish we had passed a bill to prevent any- 
one being appointed postmaster who did 
not pass first on the list.“ 

Finally I say, as I take my seat, I 
know the warm qualities of the Senator 
from North Dakota. I know that there 
is nobody who would sooner do the 
serviceman a good turn than he, and I 
think that, while he has gone off on a 
tangent, he wants to be fair. I repeat 
my suggestion that the resolution be de- 
feated, and I ask the Senator from North 
Dakota if he will not revise the list of 
postmaster nominations, select those who 
passed first and the veterans who passed 


second and third, and examine to see if 


they are not worthy, and report to the 
Senate at least that great group of post- 
office nominations so that they may be 
confirmed at this session of the Con- 
gress. It means a great deal to these 
poor families. The heads of some of 
them ure veterans, and they must think 
our words of yesteryear are nothing 
more than hollow echoes as they real- 
ize they are veterans and stand first on 
the list, yet cannot secure confirmation 
by the great United States Senate of 
their nominations for the little office of 
postmaster in some of the towns of 
America. 

I hope the eminent Senator from 
North Dakota will find some merit in 
my suggestion. I want to say to him 
that if he does find merit in it and acts 
on it I think he will have done a very 
fine thing for his country, and will have 
earned the commendation of veterans 
everywhere, 

I yield back my remaining time to the 
Senator from Illinois, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To 
whom does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I desire 
to take some time myself. 

When I was out on the plains of North 
Dakota and listened to the arguments 
of the New Dealers, I thought that every- 
thing that was good for the poor man, 
everything that was good for the man 
who needed help, was being done by the 
New Deal. Senators can imagine my sur- 
prise when I came to the Senate and 
found that the New Deal, for example, 
did not initiate the law which guar- 
anteed bank deposits. 

In my State in 1929, 1930, and 1931, 
651 banks had closed. The people in my 
State had lost $60,000,000. We heard the 
cry later on that at last deposits in banks 
up to $5,000 were guaranteed because 
of the fact that the New Deal came into 
power. But lo and behold, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when I came here to the Senate I 
found that the guaranty of bank depos- 
its was initiated by the Republicans, 
headed by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who now oc- 
cupies the chair, the President pro tem- 
pore. : 

Likewise, when it comes to the matter 
of civil service, after listening to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typincs], and the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN], I will say frankly that if I had not 
looked up the record I would have 
thought that it was the Democratic 
Party and not the Republican Party 
which had initiated the civil-service law 
respecting postmasters. r 

Mr. President, let me quote from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 11, 1938. 
There Senators will find who is respon- 
sible for the civil-service law. We find 
on that day the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr, VANDENBERG] speak- 
ing as follows: 

The only diference between what the Re- 
publicans did— 


Referring to postmasters— 


and what the Democrats are now doing is that 
the Democrats are far more agile and effi- 
cient in their general management of spoils- 
manship. We were just as eager, but not so 
effective. But that does not justify the con- 
tinuation of the situation for the future, and 
if my good faith in connection with this 
proposition is in any point involved, as might 
be indicated by the very subtle suggestions 
of the Senator from Tennessee and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, I should like to say that 
for 8 years I have offered, year after year, a 
bill that provides a real career service in the 
Post Office Department from top to bottom, 
so that a pavement-pounding letter carrier, 
if he has the capacity, could aspire to be- 
come First Assistant Postmaster General of 
the United States without consulting any 
Senator or any Representative in Congress, 
but proceeding on his own inherent merits. 


In other words, Mr. President, here we 
find the distinguished .senior Senator 
from Michigan in 1929, and again in 
1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937, and 1938 pleading—for what? For 
exactly what the majority members of 
the Civil Service Committee are pleading 
for today, namely, to make the Post Office 
Department of the United States, which 
is today the biggest business in the en- 
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tire United States of America, or, for that 
matter, in the entire world, a really hon- 
est and efficient organization. So all the 
majority members of the Civil Service 
Committee are doing today is to follow 
in the footsteps of our distinguished 
leader of the Republican Party. 

A few moments ago I was greatly dis- 
tressed when the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typincs] talked 
about the poor veteran. He referred to 
the promises which were made to them 
when, as he said, we stood upon the re- 
viewing stand and watched march by the 
men who went across the waters to offer 
all they had, the men who went over to 
fight Hitler and all his legions. I am 
sorry the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland has left, because I have here a 
Post-office appointment with respect to 
which he submitted a special resolution 
the other day asking that the Senate 
Civil Service Committee be discharged 
from its further consideration. I refer 
to the town of Ocean City, Md. In Mary- 
land, the great State represented in part 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Maryland, there is a little town by the 
name of Ocean City. The acting post- 
master of that town is E. Raymond 
Bounds. This is a second-class post of- 
fice. Mr. Bounds has been acting post- 
master since June 1944, more than 3 
years. Where was the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland, who says we are 
taking too much time in the few weeks 
during which our committee has had 
under consideration the nominations for 
postmasters—where was he during the 3 
years 1944, 1945, and 1946? 

When the first examination was held 
in 1945 no eligibles were secured. Mr. 
Bounds himself failed to pass with a 
grade of 67.88. He received 53.75 on 
written examination and 82 on business 
training. These two percentages were 
added, then divided by two, to arrive at 
the average. 

In the second examination Mr. 
Bounds received 62.50 on written exam- 
ination and 84.40 in business experience, 
for an average of 73.45. 

Mr. President, I am sorry the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maryland 
is not present. His heart is bleeding for 
the veterans. He ought to be here to 
find out what took place in Ocean City, 
Md., in 1945, 1946, and 1947. Two vet- 
erans took this examination. No, 2 re- 
ceived 78.75 on written examination and 
No. 3 received 67.50; as against 62.50 for 
the acting postmaster. Both veterans, 
for some reason undisclosed, were elimi- 
nated from eligibility due to lack of busi- 
ness experience. 

Let us compare the business experience 
of these three gentlemen, two of whom 
are veterans who saw actual service and 
for whom the heart of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Maryland is bleed- 
ing so profusely. Mr. Rayne, one of the 
veterans, is a graduate of Washington 
College in Maryland. He is 25 years old 
and spent 4 years in the United States 
Coast Guard. He was employed for sev- 
eral months as a clerk for Bethlehem 
Steel. Naturally, with 4 years in the 
service, even though he was a college 
graduate, he had little opportunity to 
make use of his education. 
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What about the third eligible, the other 
veteran, Mr. Wallace? He had a bachelor 
of arts degree and was a prelaw student 
at Duke University in North Carolina. 
He is 28 years old. He served more than 
4 years in the Marine Corps, and finished 
as a first lieutenant. During his war 
service he had charge of personnel mat- 
ters and handled 240 men. During his 
college years he was employed by his 
father. 

Let us look at the man whose nomina- 
tion we are asked to approve. This is 
the man on whose behalf the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland has sub- 
mitted a special resolution, as against 
the two veterans with college educations, 
the two veterans with 4 years’ experience 
in the service of their country. Who is 
the man in whose behalf the distin- 


guished Senator from Maryland is in- 


terested? What is his experience? 

The nominee completed the seventh 
grade, and spent 3 months in a business 
college. He is 47 years of age. He has 
been a farmer, mechanic, garage owner, 
and lately has been raising chickens. 
With respect to his ability the following 
comments are noted by the post office 
inspectors: 

Probably a very mediocre postmaster. He 
does not state what functions he performs, in 
application or interview, and post office em- 
ployees do not state either. If rated a few 
points high immaterial. 


I am very sorry that the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland is not present, 
because I wanted to find out the reason 
why two World War veterans who served 
4 years each in the Marine Corps or the 
Coast Guard, both of them college gradu- 
ates, should be barred from being placed 
on the eligible list, and why the acting 
postmaster, whom I have described, 
should be given the position. 

Here is another case from Maryland. 
Again I am sorry the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland is not present. 
However, I am sure he can read this in- 
formation in the Record tomorrow, and 
can make reply if he wishes to do so. 
This case involves the little post office at 
Brandywine, Md., a third-class office. An 
examination was held on May 26, 1945, 
more than 2 years ago. Can the Civil 
Service Committee be accused of delay 
in this case? Yesterday, a certain Sena- 
tor stated that there was need for haste 
in connection with these appointments, 
because many of the nominees had been 
appointed as acting postmasters for a pe- 
riod of 6 months only, and if their nomi- 
nations were not confirmed those offices 
would be without a postmaster. I might 
advise the distinguished Senator that at 
Brandywine, Md., whieh is in the juris- 
diction qf the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland, who finished speaking a 
few minutes ago, Mrs. Carrie E. Outten 
has been acting postmaster since July 
1943. So what becomes of the argument 
we heard yesterday from the distin- 
guished expert on the other side of the 
aisle, who said that an acting postmas- 
ter could hold office for only 6 months? 
In Brandywine, Md., there is an acting 
postmaster who has held office for half 
a year in 1943, all of 1944, all of 1945, all 
of 1946, and is still acting postmaster. 
In other words, an appointment of act- 
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ing postmaster is made for 6 months; 
and if no eligibles are secured, the act- 
ing postmaster is again named for an 
additional period of 6 months. 

Three eligibles were secured for this 
office on May 26, 1945. There has been 
a delay of 2 years in making a choice 
among the eligibles, for which the 
Senate Civil Service Committee certain- 
ly is not responsible. 

The first is a veteran—one of the vet- 
erans so eloquently described only a few 
minutes ago by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maryland. This veteran is No. 
1 on the list. The examination was held 
in May 1945. The third eligible, the 
acting postmaster, finally resigned, 
leaving only one on the register. This 
one, Milton T. Holt, is the man on whose 
behalf the distinguished Senator has 
now introduced a resolution to dis- 
charge the Committee on Civil Service. 

I may add, Mr. President, that we 
found that very few veterans of World 
War II were fully advised as to their 
preference or rights in connection with 
post-office appointments. Moreover, the 
impression is Nation-wide, as evidenced 
by letters in the files of the committee, 
that only Democrats have any chance of 
appointment. The record of the past 9 
years bears out the correctness of this 
impression. 

This is one post office with respect to 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland could have done the veterans 
a service. He can do it yet. He could 
have done it at any time during the past 
2 years. Since only one name appears 
on the register, why not call for another 
examination? The Senator himself can 
then advise the veterans’ organizations 
in that area as to the rights of veterans. 
If the Senator from Maryland is so con- 
cerned about the veterans, he has a 
golden opportunity to show his interest 
in his own State. 

Yesterday I was very much intrigued 
by the arguments made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 


Lucas Iso much so that I checked back 


into the appointment at Oak Park. It 
will be remembered that in 1931 a poor 
man went to Oak Park and started in the 
Post office at the very bottom. As the 
years went by he was promoted because 
of his efficiency and good service. He 
served from 1931 until 1942. Mr. Mur- 
phy, whom the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois is supporting, did not even 
live in Oak Park, Ill. The man whom 
I have described, who went there in 
1931, worked his way up until, when 
the postmaster became ill, he took the 
job of acting postmaster, and held it for 
3 years. He had the endorsement of 
all the service organizations, and of the 
leading business people of Oak Park. He 
had more than 100 letters endorsing him. 
Mr. Murphy had only one real endorse- 
ment, that of an alderman in Chicago; 
and yet we find the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois supporting the man with 
the endorsement of the alderman, 

Mr. President, in view of what these 
two distinguished gentlemen, the Senator 
from Maryland and the Senator from 
Illinois have said about how their hearts 
are bleeding for the veterans, may I not 
call the attention of the distinguished 
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Senator from Ilinois, who, unfortu- 
nately, is not present at this time, and 
the other Members of this body to the 
fact that at Oak Park, Ill., not only was 
a man passed by who had served 17 
years in the Post Office Department, but 
there is another on the eligible list, a 
veteran, and the distinguished Senator 
passed by that veteran in order to give 
Mr. Murphy the position because he was 
endorsed by an alderman in Chicago. 

I discovered other Illinois cases in 
which I am sure the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois would be very much 
interested. I am sorry that he is not 
upon the floor at this time. I want to 
speak about the postoffice at Trivoli, III., 
a third-class office. We find the Sena- 
tor from Illinois demanding that action 
be taken immediately; it is so important, 
Mr. President, that he wants the com- 
mittee discharged; he wants action taken 
on the appointment of Mr. Glassford, 
who became acting postmaster upon the 
resignation of his daughter. He was 
first on the list, with a rating of 79. The 
second eligible was Laura G. Williamson, 
with a rating of 76.88. 

Let us compare these two applicants. 
It will be recalled that, contrary to the 
action taken with respect to the post- 
master at Springerton, only two appli- 
cants are involved, yet no third examina- 
tion was held. What about these two 
applicants? Mr. Glassford is 59 years 
of age. This is the candidate who has 
been endorsed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois. He has no veteran’s 
preference, no veteran is involved in this 
case. Here are the comments received 
by investigators sent out by the Post Of- 
fice Department to inquire from patrons 
with respect to this man, the candidate 
of the distinguished Senator from Ili- 
nois. Here they are: 

He does not get along with the public too 
well; no ability; gruff. His daughter was 
formerly acting postmaster. He ran a pool 
hall, and it was so dirty that the dirt had to 
be scraped out with a shovel. Never did 
attend to business. The last 2 years on the 
farm he did not pay his rent. He is very 
lazy. He is a smart aleck; knows more than 
anybody else. 

Mr. President, that is the result of the 
investigation by the Postmaster General 
of the United States, a Democrat. It is 
not something that I prepared. I want 
to read it again. It is with reference to 
the man whose nomination the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois says 
should be confirmed immediately, al- 
though as to another candidate, a very 
fine lady and a bookkeeper by profes- 
sion, the Postmaster General’s files show 
that out of six inquiries made four were 
very good, two noncommittal, but none 
were poor. Yet the distinguished Sena- 
tor, who does not want an investigation, 
says that although not a single complaint 
has been made against this lady, and 
when she was interviewed four persons 
out of six said she would be a very good 
postmistress, he wants this man’s nomi- 
nation confirmed. I repeat the reports 
on him are, as follows: 

He does not get along with the public too 
well, has no ability, he is gruff, His daughter 
was the former acting postmaster. He ran a 
pool hall and it was so dirty that the dirt 
had to be scraped out with a shovel. He 
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never did attend to business. The last 2 
years on the farm he did not pay his rent. 
He is very lazy. A smart aleck, knows more 
than anybody else. 


That is the kind of postmaster, ap- 
parently, that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois is so anxious to 
have appointed. 

Of course, I looked up several post 
offices, in view of the fact that the dis- 
tinguished Senator does not want an in- 
vestigation. I looked up the post office 
at Royalton, III. It is a third-class office. 
There were eight applicants for the posi- 
tion. Of the eight, Mr. President, seven 
are veterans. The Senator from Illinois 
insists upon immediate employment of 
the applicant Hardcastle, who is first on 
the eligible list. Here is his experience: 

Shoe salesman, window trimmer, a ser- 
geant major at Fort Warren, Wyo., later 
truckmaster in the Army. Saw no active 
foreign service. 


Here are the comments on this can- 
didate by the post-office inspector: 

A good boy, but not qualified. Poor, very 
poor. 


Second on the list, and second only be- 
cause of veteran preference rating, is a 
man who has been acting postmaster 
since October 15, 1945. Certainly, the 
Senate Civil Service Committee cannot 
be accused of delay in this matter. He 
has worked as clerk, assistant, and acting 
postmaster since 1934—11 years and 5 
months. 

The third on the roll is also a veteran 


with 18 months of service prior to his- 


entrance into the armed service. Of the 
4% years’ service in the Canal Zone 4 
years were spent in the post office in the 
gathering and distribution of mail 
throughout the central zone and South 
American countries. 

I leave it to the senior Senator from 
Illinois to say which of these three is best 
qualified to handle the postal business in 
that place. 

I want to go back for a minute to the 
State of the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland. I shall take the case of Bish- 
opville, Md. We find that the first ex- 
amination was held on November 9, 1945, 
more than 16 months ago. The reason 
for the examination was the advance- 
ment of the post office from fourth to 
third class. For 16 months that office 
has had an acting postmaster. Nothing 
has been done about it by the distin- 
guished Senator, yet he is in a hurry to 
have the committee discharged so that 
he can make an appointment. 

There were two other applicants, both 
of whom failed to pass. Bear in mind 
that Mr. Ringler was first appointed 
postmaster at Bishopville, Md., February 
13, 1913. He has served different post 
offices for 32 years, and yet in 1945 he 
could not pass the examination for a 
position in Maryland. 

‘Ten months later another examination 
was held, and Mr. Ringler scraped 
through with a grade of 71.25. It took 
the Post Office Department and the Civil 
Service Commission 10 months to call 
for a second examination. Certainly no 
one will contend that the postal service 
is being limited through the failure of 
the Committee on Civil Service to put 
this eligible through sooner. 
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Yesterday I referred to the case of 
Thompsonville, II., in connection with 
which the senior Senator from Illinois 
was so solicitous about having a veteran 
disqualified because over 20 years ago he 
stole a calf. He was 19 years of age at 
that time. 

In view of what happened at Thomp- 
sonville, let us look at what took place 
at Posen, Il. In that case three veterans 
made up the list, and their standings on 
the examination were 72.75 percent, 71.25 
percent, and 70.38 percent—a very small 
difference in standing. Investigation 
discloses that the Senator is highly indig- 
nant because Joseph J. Smaron is not 
approved by the committee. The Sena- 
tor is so indignant that he has intro- 
duced Executive Resolution No. 22 to 
have this committee immediately dis- 
charged, so that his friend, Joe Smaron, 
can immediately be appointed and have 
his nomination confirmed. Mr. Presi- 
dent, please remember that all three of 
the men on the eligible list are veterans. 
Mind you, the morality of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois is 
so great and so high that he says that 
aman who, when a boy 19 years old, stole 
a calf—20 years ago—should not be post- 
master, even though he has made a fine 
record ever since that time, and even 
though he has served in the Army. How- 
ever, now that the Senator from Illinois 
likes this fellow Smaron, what do we 
find? Remember that all three of the 
eligibles are veterans. Yet the Senator 
from Illinois demands that this man 
Smaron, who is the lowest on the list of 
three, must immediately be appointed; 
but the man himself said on his appli- 
cation covering his military service: 

Charged with the Sixty-first and Ninety- 
sixth Articles of War. Sentenced to 6 months’ 
confinement. Served 120 days. 


Yet the Senator from Illinois hastens 
to recommend him over two other vet- 
erans with higher ratings. But in the 
case of the postmaster at Thompson- 
ville the Senator from Illinois moves 
heaven and earth to have the Senate 
remove a veteran from office because 20 
or more years ago he was indicted for 
stealing a calf. 

In the case at Posen, III., Mr. President, 
the committee is awaiting an Army re- 
port on the offense committed, but the 
Senator from Illinois is so anxious that 
his man be appointed that he wants to 
have the committee discharged from the 
further consideration of the nomination 
and wishes to have the man he favors 
appointed at once, 

Now, Mr. President, let us consider the 
situation at Oakland, Md., where under 
Executive Resolution No. 44, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland says 
he wants something done right away, 
quick. Mr. President, how are veterans 
treated there? The tears came to my 
eyes as I listened to the eloquent speech 
the Senator from Maryland made today 
in behalf of the veterans. So, I say, let 
us consider the situation at Oakland, 
Md., where there is a second-class post 
office. As a result of the examination 
which was held on March 8, 1946, there 
were two eligibles, William Spoerlein, 
with a rating of 80.33 percent, and Paul 
Turney, with a rating of 78.93 percent. 


1947 


Mr. Spoerlein was appointed acting 
postmaster on April 1, 1945. In his ap- 
plication he states: “Member of Demo- 
cratic committee, 1938-46.“ 

The second on the list is a veteran who 
had several years of postal experience 
both before and during his Army serv- 
ice. He was vice commander of the 
American Legion in 1945 and 1946, and 
he now is commander of the American 
Legion. Dozens of letters of recommen- 
dation are in the files from attorneys, 
public officials, members of the State 
legislature, members of the board of edu- 
cation, and even a letter from a mayor 
of Oakland, supporting the veteran 
Paul Turney. No doubt he lost because 
one letter in the file was from the editor 
of the Republican, at Oakland. Just 
how does the appointment of a Demo- 
cratic member of the county committee, 
as against a veteran, square with all the 
oratory which was turned loose upon us 
today about the poor veteran? 

Mr. President, I now refer to the 
speech which was made upon the floor of 
the Senate during my absence by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland, very 
shortly after the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, who was a Member of the 
Senate, I think, at the time when the 
Civil Service Act was passed in 1938, or 
if he was not, at any rate he has been a 
stanch defender of it, yesterday after- 
noon told us that under this Democratic 
administration we are going to have a 
civil service in which politics is going to 
be eliminated. If anyone doubts that, it 
is only necessary to read the record rel- 
ative to the bills which have been passed. 
Shortly afterward the Senator from 
Illinois said, on May 14, as shown at page 
5269 of the RECORD: 

Only yesterday I reported as No. 1 to a 
little post office in my State a man who was 
a Republican, and there was a Democrat 
on the list who was a veteran I could have 
appointed, but the man I appointed had a 
great war record in World War I. 


Mr. President, in other words, there 
we come right to the point: The Senator 
appointed him, and the civil service ex- 
amination meant nothing. 

What did the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland say at that time on the 
floor of the Senate? We find, as shown 
on page 5266 of the Recorp, that the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
said: 

In Baltimore we had a postmaster named 
Benjamin Woelper, who was an active Re- 
publican. He was appointed to the office be- 
fore the Democrats came in in 1933, My col- 
league, Senator Radcliffe, and I decided that 
he was an efficient man, and we let him hold 
that office— 


Mr. President, please note that they 
let him hold that office. This man Woel- 
per held it through the kindness of the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
and his colleague at that time, George 
Radcliffe. 

I read further from the Senator’s 
statement and speech: 

We let him hold that office until he re- 
signed many years thereafter, showing that 
where there was good service in the Post 
Office Department, even though a man had 
been an active Republican worker and office- 
holder, two Democratic Senators from Mary- 
land thought the office was being well con- 
ducted, and ought not to be disturbed. 
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Mr. President, what was said at that 
point in the Recorp intrigued me so 
much that I decided to look up the record 
in regard to the post office which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland was 
discussing. In a moment I shall read 
what the actual transaction there was. 

Mr. President, I have before me, in 
case any Senator wishes to look at them, 
the original files, containing all the quo- 
tations I have given. They are the origi- 
nal files, and I have secured them from 
the office of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and they are here for all the cases 
Ihave mentioned. Senators will find the 
originals right here. 

As I said a moment ago, I have on my 
desk at this time some letters which I 
think are most interesting. Senators 
may remember that yesterday I told 
about a poor woman in Wisconsin who 
had six children and was trying to make 
a living, and I told of how they had writ- 
ten her, asking her for $75. At this time 
I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recor a letter which, according to my 
information—and I secured it from one 
of the Senators from the State of Wis- 
consin—was sent out by Arthur Henning, 
chairman of the Jefferson Day Cam- 
paign Committee for 1947. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JEFFERSON Day CAMPAIGN 
COMMITTEE or 1947, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear FELLOW Democrat: By this time you 
have doubtless heard of the tremendous gains 
made since last November by the Democratic 
Party in the Second Congressional District of 
Wisconsin. You know, too, how young Carl 
Thompson came within 800 votes (1 percent) 
of being elected Congressman. 

But the special election in the Second Dis- 
trict has wider significance beyond the five 
counties concerned or even the State of Wis- 
consin.. 

The results are symptomatic of what is 
happening all over the country. The Ameri- 
can people have indeed had enough of that 
mountain of Republican promises that brings 
forth only a molehill of accomplishment. 

We have today a real opportunity to regain 
majority control. To take advantage of that 
opportunity, however, we must have funds 
to strengthen our present organization and 
build up campaign treasuries for 1948. 

The Jefferson Day Campaign Committee 
has been designated as the official fund-rais- 
ing organization for the Democratic Party in 
Wisconsin by National Committeeman Rob- 
ert E. Tehan. 

The committee will conduct its drive dur- 
ing the coming months, a drive which will 
culminate in a dinner on October 4 at the 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee. It will be a gala 
affair, at which Gael Sullivan, executive di- 
rector of the Democratic National Committee, 
and Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, former 
Congresswoman from Connecticut, will be the 
principal speakers. Attendance at the dinner 
will be by invitation only, 

Won't you make your contribution now? 
Make your check or money order payable to 
the Jefferson Day Campaign Committee, and 
mail it to 259 East Wells Street, Milwaukee. 
A pledge card is enclosed for your con- 
venience. 

Very truly yours, 
HENNING, 
Chairman. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I now 
hold in my hand a letter showing how 


extensive is this matter of holding up 
civil-service or post-office employees for 
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such contributions. This letter is from 
Phillips, Nebr., and it was sent directly 
to me: 

I have talked to the carrier and subcarrier 
at this office, and both have received word or 
been asked to pay $25 for the Democratic 
campaign fund. They are both Republicans, 
and the subcarrier only carries about 12 days 
a year. He says he will not pay it, but the 
carrier says if they insist he will pay it. He 
says he doesn't want to lose his job. But I 
don't think it would make his job secure if 
he did pay it. Also the temporary clerk in 
the office received word to pay $25. I do not 
know if she is going to pay or not. It was 
to have been paid. 


I shall not give this man’s name, but 
if any Senaator wants to see the signa- 
ture, I have no objection to showing it. 

Here is a letter from Maine. I shall 
not put it into the Record. The state- 
ments in it are somewhat like those in 
the letter I have just read. 

I have here a letter from the State of 
Kansas. Because the hearts of some 
Senators have been bleeding so much for 
disabled veterans, I am going to read 
this letter. It is from the Labette 
County Community High School, and 
reads: 

JANUARY 11, 1947. 
The Honorable SENATOR CAPPER, 

Dear SENATOR: Reference is made to the 
2 of the postmaster at Altamont, 

ns. 

According to an Associated Press dispatch 
Earle F. Hill has been nominated by Presi- 
dent Truman as postmaster at Altamont, 
Kans. 

This is passing over the heads of disabled 
10-point veterans, and ignoring the veterans’ 
preference law. 

Anything you can do to help get.a square 
deal for all would be appreciated. 

I am at the top of the eligible list and 
have had some communications with you in 
regard to this matter before. 

Most cordially. 


I have the consent of the Senator 
from Kansas to read the name. It is 
Ralph E. Traster. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator knows that 
what this gentleman is talking about 
simply cannot be done. In other words, 
the President of the United States would 
not send a name—and I know that he 
has not—ahead of a veteran with 10 
points, when that veteran is No. 1 on 
the list. This gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I inter- 
rupt to say that we want to find out if it 
has been done. That is why we want 
this investigation. I do not know 
whether this took place, and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois does not know whether 
it took place. This is what this veteran 
says happened. 

Mr. LUCAS. I know that it did not 
happen. 

Mr. LANGER. How does the Senator 
know? He has not been to Altamont, 
and I have not. 

Mr. LUCAS. From my experience I 
know that the Civil Service Commission 
will not send up the name of a man who 
is No. 2 or No. 3 on the list over a vet- 
eran with 10 points’ preference. That 
is not done in the Government today. 
In the investigation the Senator will not 
find a single case that will prove that. 
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by a man who permits me to read his 
name. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. E 

Mr. LUCAS. What is the date of the 
letter? 

Mr. LANGER. January 11, 1947. 

Mr. LUCAS. Has the Senator made 
any inquiry through the Post Office De- 
partment to ascertain whether the Post 
Office Department has appointed that 
man? 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator from 
North Dakota has been exceedingly busy 
with a thousand things, and that is why 
he wants counsel and clerks to do the 
work, I certainly cannot go chasing 
around to see about post offices in 
Kansas, or Nebraska, or Florida, or any 
other State. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is now 
using this as an argument on the floor 
of the Senate, and he is taking more 
time in reading this letter than it would 
have taken him to pick up the telephone 
and receive definite information upon 
this appointment. The argument now 
being made is utterly unfair. 

Mr. LANGER. In connection with the 
suggestion as to being unfair, so long 
as the distinguished Senator has brought 
that up, let me say that I have never 
impugned the integrity or the fairness 
of the distinguished Senator from Tli- 
nois. I wish to give public testimony 
that there is not a fairer, squarer man, 
so far as the Democratic Party is con- 
cerned, in the whole United States of 
America. In the morning when he gets 
up, this man is so fair that he says to 
himself, “What can I do for my party? 
What can I do today to help out the 
Democrats of the United States of 
America?“ [Laughter.] 

At night, as he lies in bed after he has 
said his prayers, as his eyes gradually 
close, he murmurs and murmurs to him- 
self, “Oh, Lord, what can I do during 
the night for the Democratic Party, to 
help the head of the Democratic Party, 
and the rest of the Democrats?” 

Certainly, Mr. President, I would never 
impugn the motives of my distinguished 
friend from Illinois. I say that of all 
the Democrats upon this fioor I do not 
know a single one who would go further 
to help out the Democratic Party than 
my distinguished friend Scorr Lucas. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. è 

Mr, LUCAS. I am very grateful, and 
I deeply appreciate the subtle and ironic 
testimony the Senator from North Da- 
kota has given in my behalf. I am sure 
I shall be able to use it in the future. 

Mr. LANGER. I hope the Senator will 
use it when he is running for Governor 
next year in the State of Illinois. I un- 
derstand from the Chicago Sun that he 
is being considered for the governorship. 
I assume that in the great State of Illi- 
nois the people appreciate the value of 
a great man, even if he is a Senator, and 
they would like to have him run for Gov- 
ernor. It is different in North Dakota. 
In North Dakota we have thousands of 
men who are fit to be either Governor 
or Senator. So we have not the situa- 
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Mr. LANGER. This is a letter signed’ 


tion there that a man who occupies the 
senatorial] office has to run for Governor, 
because we have all kinds of material. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I have here some more 
letters. Here is one from North Carolina. 
It is nice to get one from the South. This 
was written, not to me, but to another. 
It was dated April 4, and says: 


I am hoping to be pardoned for this long 
letter for the following mitigating- circum- 
stances. I was raised in a community where 
most everybody was fire-eating Democrats 
and so ignorant that they never heard about 
the rule of reason. In this environment I 
grew to be a man. The first ballot that I 
cast was for William Howard Taft for Presi- 
dent and all the Republican ticket and I 
have repeated this performance every 2 years 
since that time. But this letter has refer- 
ence to the post office at La Grange, and the 
acting postmaster here. As you very well 
know, when the New Deal took the Govern- 
ment over in 1933 we had a Republican post- 
master here. Soon after they took over they 
began to put the pressure to him and it was 
not long until he had to resign or be kicked 
out. This he did, but considered it a kick- 
out. Then they selected another Democratic 
postmaster here. Last May he retired caused 
by age. Now they have an acting postmaster 
here whose name is. Sam D. McCullen, and I 
understand that they are pressing to have 
him permanently appointed as postmaster 
here. The better class of the people here 
don’t want him. 


Now, wait a minute, Mr. President. 
Some say they do not want an investi- 
gation of the acting postmasters. This 
is what this distinguished citizen says: 

Sometimes his friends have to carry him 


so drunk that he cannot get home without 


being taken home. Sometimes he lies out 


in public drunk. If his appointment can be. 
blocked until the proper time a Republican, 


can be found that will give this office the 
old-time service to which it is entitled. 


I ask my distinguished friend whether 
he would want the Civil Service Com- 
mittee to go ahead and recommend for 
confirmation the nomination of a man 
who is so drunk that he is lying out on 
the street in public? Is that the kind 
of Post Office Department that is wanted? 
Yet Senators are trying to do all they 
can to prevent the Civil Service Com- 
mittee from having money to enable it 
to carry out the purposes for which it 
was created. I repeat, Mr. President, 
what I said yesterday, that if $35,000 is 
too much, the Civil Service Committee 
will not spend it. If it is meeded in 
order to investigate cases of this kind, 
then most certainly we shall spend it. 
I might add further that I concur entirely 
with what was said by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. As soon 
as the investigation is begun, if there 
are fine meritorious persons acting as 
postmasters, men and women who are 
well qualified, who were appointed in 
accordance with the civil-service law, 
their appointments will not be delayed 
longer than the time that may be required 
to make an investigation. But when a 
man who is acting as postmaster lies 
around the streets of La Grange, N. C., 
in a drunken condition, where little 
children may see him, and he is carried 
home at night to his wife and children, 
within the view of other children, then 
most certainly, Mr. President, I, for one, 
as chairman—and I know that I have 
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the support of every member, both 
Democratic and Republican, on the com- 
mittee—will not tolerate that kind of 
thing. : 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend, the ranking Democratic 
member. of the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I of 
course want to go ahead and cooperate 
with the Committee on Civil Service in 
handling the nominations. I have al- 
ways tried to do that. I have tried to 
be fair with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and I have tried to be fair with 
the majority. In my opinion, probably 
95 percent of the nominees should be 
reported to the Senate and confirmed. 
That, however, is neither here nor there; 
but there is a point I want to make so 
far as the charges are concerned. All 
we want to do is to be fair. Anyone can 
make charges. The fact that someone 
might have an ax to grind and say that 
a certain man is drunk, in my opinion, 
does not necessarily prove the man to 
be drunk. We want to be fair, too, with 
the man who is charged with being 
drunk. After all, it is a serious charge 
to make. I shall go along with the 
majority of the committee, notwith- 
standing the fact that I voted against 
the majority when the resolution was 
considered by the committee. If it is 
desired to investigate, I am confident that 
the committee which is investigating 
these matters will find that those who 
were selected were properly selected. 

I am willing, Mr. President, to go 
ahead and to have the Senate appro- 
priate $35,000, but I hope the chairman 
of the committee will also cooperate with 
us, who desire to cooperate with him, to 
the extent that in those instances, which 
in my opinion comprise 95 percent of 
the nominees, where there are no 
charges, where there are no complaints, 
where No. 1 was selected, where an ex- 
serviceman was selected, or, where an 
acting postmaster was before the Com- 
mission merely for the reason that he 
passed from one grade to another, those 
nominees may be reported to the Sen- 
ate; and then as to the others let the 
committee proceed, and we shall investi- 
gate to our hearts’ content. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I may 
say that one of the pleasures of being 
the chairman of the Committee on Civil 
Service has been the fact that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
has been the ranking member on the 
Democratic side. I may say further that 
the subcommittee dealing with post offi- 
ces consists of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Bucx], the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico IMr. Cuavez], 
and myself. The budget was prepared 
by the subcommittee before presentation 
to the entire committee. When the $35,- 
000 appropriation is made, of course, the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck}, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
and I will sit down together. We will see 
that the Democrats have recognition 
through someone chosen to assist in the 
investigation. I have privately so as- 
sured the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico, have I not? 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; but I am not so 
much interested in obtaining recognition 
as a member of the subcommittee as I 
am in trying to have confirmed the nomi- 
nations of those who were properly se- 
lected by the Civil Service Commission. 
I do not mind investigating. I want to 
investigate anything that is wrong, 
whether committed by the Republicans 
or by the Democrats; but I feel that in 
justice to the committee itself, in justice 
to the Senate, to the country, and to the 
postmasters who were nominated, some 
action should be taken following the 
passage of the resolution. 

Mr. LANGER. I may ask the distin- 
guished Senator, how can we proceed any 
faster than by giving the Democrats 
something to say about who is going to 
conduct the investigation? We will 
name the men. If Democrats are in- 
cluded, the investigation can be expe- 
dited. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. We cannot expedite it, 
no matter how much we may desire to 
do so, if the majority of the committee 
opposes the confirmation:of nominations 
which should properly be confirmed. I 
do not know the nominees; I do not know 
whether they are Republicans or Demo- 
crats; but, for the life of me, I cannot 
think of any reason why the nomination 
of a person from North Carolina or Geor- 
gia, against whom there is no opposition 
whatever, from one side or the other, 
should not be confirmed. There are four 
nominations to post offices in New Mex- 
ico, including one very fine lady and three 
men, who are on the eligible list. I have 
not been asked about their confirmation. 
Until I know differently, I shall think and 
I shall take it for granted they were se- 
lected because they took the civil-service 
examination. I know one of them that I 
should not have recommended who took 
the examination and passed. I will say 
that I would have objected to him, from 
a personal standpoint, but he took the 
examination prescribed by law, and I 
think it is very unfair for us to hold the 
nominations back any longer. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that no one wants to 
expedite the matter more than I do. No. 
1 on a certain list is a gentleman from 
Hartford, Conn., a Democrat, I under- 
stand, appointed under President Tru- 
man. I have been chafing at the bit to 
have his nomination confirmed; I have 
been anxious to have it confirmed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, at one 
particular place, No. 1 on the list is a 
boy who opposed me at the last elec- 
tion. I now want him confirmed. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator is the 
ranking member of the committee. Let 
the Senator send the names to the com- 
mittee, let the Senator cooperate in the 
investigation, and they will be investi- 
gated. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know, from an investi- 
gation that I made, that the person of 
whom I speak opposed me, and voted 
for my opponent. Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to the law, he fits into the picture, 
and I should like to have his nomination 
confirmed. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say that if any- 
one opposed the Senator, I should be 
inclined tó oppose him. If anyone failed 
to recognize the sterling ability of the 
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Senator from New Mexico I should be in- 
clined to be against him. I do not see 
how I could possibly vote to confirm him. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to object to the appointee of whom 
I speak. He took the prescribed exam- 
ination and qualified. The fact that he 
voted against me is merely incidental. 
That was his business, 

Mr. LANGER. Would not the Senator 
think it showed him to be a man of very 
poor judgment? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Irrespective of that, he 
has a right to exercise his judgment, and 
while I may not agree with his political 
judgment, the fact that he passed a civil- 
service examination and qualified for the 
place entitles him to consideration. I 
should not feel compelled to oppose him, 
merely because he voted against me. I 
favor the confirmation of the boy's 
nomination. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? i 

-Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota that I had no intention of entering 
the debate. I am prompted to do so by 
reason of the fact that the Chairman 
has mentioned the case of Mr. Dillon, 
of Hartford. Mr. Dillon is supported 
unitedly by the citizenry of Hartford. 
In my experience I have never seen more 
united support. My colleague, the jun- 
ior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BALD- 
win], is very much in favor of him. The 
Senator is a member of the committee. 
Mr. Dillon has been for a long time a 
career employee of the post office. I 
think he has been acting postmaster for 
about 2 years. I appreciate the assur- 
ance given by the Senator that he will 
see that his nomination is favorably re- 
ported. He is No. 1 on the civil-service 
list, and is highly qualified. Frankly, 
I have come in for criticism in certain 
circles in Hartford, because Mr. Dillon’s 
nomination has not been confirmed. I 
appreciate therefore the Senator’s as- 
surance that his nomination will be re- 
ported to the Senate and that we may 
succeed in getting him into the job, be- 
ceuase I think it wrong, I may say to 
the chairman, the Senator from North 
Dakota, to hold up the nomination any 
longer. 

As I said, I had no intention of enter- 
ing the debate, but the Senator’s refer- 
ence to Mr. Dillon caused me to say 
what I have said. 

Mr. LANGER. I want to say that if 
all those appointed to be postmasters in 
Connecticut are as good as is Mr. Dillon, 
a man who worked his way up in the 
post office, I think Senators will find 
the Senate Civil Service Committee anx- 
ious to endorse them all. 

Mr. McMAHON. I will say in reply 
to the Senator that, so far as I am aware, 
the appointments that have been made 
to the post offices in Connecticut are 
beyond reproach. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to say that there 
is another reason why I shall vote for 
the resolution. It is a practical reason. 
The nominations for postmasters have 
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been pending for quite a while, and the 
individuals in question deserve to have 
action taken on their nominations by the 
Senate. The matter is a practical one. 
Talking about them does not confirm 
them. What confirms them is a vote 
by the Senate to confirm. Arguments 
could continue from now until the 31st 
of July respecting whether the Repub- 
licans took advantage of the civil-service 
law or whether the Democrats took ad- 
vantage of the civil-service law, and still 
no postmasters would be confirmed. For 
practical political considerations I am 
convinced that the sooner we adopt the 
resolution the sooner the Senate will act 
upon the nominations. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion I want to be very explicit about 
these post-office appointments. Every 
post-office appointment now pending be- 
fore my committee will have action taken 
on it prior to adjournment.. Of that I 
have been assured by the majority mem- 
bers of the Senate committee. As fast as 
investigation by the civil-service staff is 
completed and there appears to be no 
justifiable reason to withhold confirma- 
tion, recommendations for such con- 
firmations will be made to the Senate. 

Only those confirmations will be held 
up where it appears that the civil-service 
law has been violated or circumvented, 
or where complaints against the selec- 
tion by citizens of the community are of 
sufficient weight to be worthy of 
attention. 

The committee itself would indeed be 
derelict in its duty if it complied with 
the demands of the Senator from Illinois 
and the Senator from Maryland without 
even scrutinizing appointments pre- 
sented to the committee in huge blocks. 

Just why were the appointments re- 
ferred to the committee? Is this referral 
simply a buck-passing procedure to re- 
move responsibility from some Senator 
or protect some Senator from having the 
heat applied to him? Or is it a serious 
effort at improving and guarding the 
civil-service laws of the Nation? 

I want to make the situation clear and 
definite. In years gone by, little, if any, 
attention was paid to these confirmations 
by the Civil Service Committee. It was 
a routine buck-passing procedure. With 
the help of Senators, my committee in- 
tends to take this job seriously, complete 
it with dispatch, and refuse only to con- 
firm nominations when we feel con- 
firmations are not in the interest of the 
public, who are paying the bill. 

With that statement, Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Illinois has 34 minutes re- 
maining. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has 32 minutes remaining. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I yield 15 
minutes to the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HOLLAND], 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President and 
Members of the Senate, I noted that in 
beginning the debate yesterday the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota, 
the able chairman of the Civil Service 
Committee, began with this sentence: 
“Mr. President, I want to make it clear 
to the Senate that this resolution is en- 
tirely nonpolitical.” 
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The Senator from North Dakota has 
many fine qualities, for which we all 
honor him, and I think perhaps one of 
his finest qualities is his delightful sense 
of humor. I must say that in my ac- 
quaintance with him, which has been a 
happy one, I have found no occasion on 
which he has indulged that sense of hu- 
mor to a greater advantage than in mak- 
ing that statement, because if there ever 
has been a matter brought up in any 
legislative body which was essentially 
and wholly and brazenly political, this 
resolution is that matter. 

Mr. President, I ask at this time, as a 
basis for what I am about to say, to have 
printed in the Record the original reso- 
lution as reported from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, which shows 
on the face of it, in the lines stricken 
by the committee, some of the facts which 
I am going to mention, which show so 
clearly the completely political nature 
of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Whereas concrete evidence has been pre- 
sented to the Senate Civil Service Commit- 
tee that during the years 1933 to 1947, in- 
clusive, very few if any Republicans have 
been appointed to the positions of first-, 
second-, or third-class postmasterships; and 

[Whereas evidence is also presented which 
warrants a full and complete investigation as 
to whether the Veterans Preference Act of 
1944 has been violated with the result that 
very few veterans have been appointed to the 
office of first-, second-, or third-class post- 
master; and 

(Whereas undisputable evidence has been 
presented that postmasters on threat of los- 
ing their positions have been compelled to 
pay systematic tribute to a group of politi- 
cians; 

EWhereas approximately 500 appointments 
to post offices have been made within the last 
6 weeks and are now pending; and 

{Whereas within the next few months sey- 
eral hundred more vacancies will likely occur 
either by resignation, retirement, or death: 
Therefore be it] 

Resolved, That the Senate Civil Service 
Committee, which has the jurisdiction over 
all civil-service matters in connection with 
the post office, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee, is authorized and directed to 
make a complete investigation [as to why 
few if any Republicans have been appointed 
to the offices of first-, second-, or third-class 
postmasters for the last 14 years, how many 
Republicans have been removed., as to po- 
litical activities in the civil service. in the 
appointment of postmasters of first-, second-, 
and third-class post masters, and whether any 
postmasters on threat of losing their posi- 
tions have been compelled to pay tribute 
financially or otherwise to anyone or te a 
group of politicians. Also whether there has 
been an attempt to compel men and women 
occupying the position of postmaster to 
violate the Hatch Act and to investigate any 
_and all collateral matters which the testi- 
mony may develop. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production and impound- 
ing of books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister oaths, and to take such testimony 
as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services to report such hearings shall 
not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. The expenses of the committee or 
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any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
which shall not exceed $35,000 [in addition 
to the cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings, I shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Adverting now to 
some of the wording in the resolution, I 
want to call attention to the first para- 
graph of the preamble, which is a re- 
cital: 

Whereas concrete evidence has been pre- 
sented to the Senate Civil Service Commit- 
tee that during the years 1933-47, inclusive, 
very few if any Republicans have been ap- 
pointed to the position of first-, second-, or 
third-class postmasterships. 


I think the distinguished Senator's 
sense of humor was operating to a maxi- 
mum degree when he spoke of the reso- 
lution and that particular recital of it 
as being nonpolitical. 

Then in the body of the resolution, 
Mr. President, I notice that the meat of 
the resolution, as submitted, was con- 
tained in these words: The Civil Service 
Committee “is authorized and directed 
to make a complete investigation as to 
why few if any Republicans have been 
appointed to the office of first-, second-, 
or third-class postmasters for the last 14 
years, how many Republicans have been 
removed.” 

I note that in the consideration of this 
resolution, for some reason—probably 
to sort of sugar-coat the political pill 
which was included herein—the recitals 
which I mentioned in the preamble and 
this portion of the body of the resolu- 
tion, have all been stricken, but, Mr. 
President and Senators, the essence of 
the resolution remains political, because 
the words inserted by the committee 
amendment for the words which in- 
cluded three times reference to the Re- 
publican Party, the majority party, were 
these words: “That the committee is au- 
thorized” to investigate as to political 
activities in the civil service in the ap- 
pointment of postmasters of first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-class postmasters.” 

So that it is clear that the essence of 
the resolution remains as it had been in 
the beginning, wholly political, because 
the direction given to the Civil Service 
Committee under the rewritten resolu- 
tion requires an investigation as to po- 
litical activities with reference to the ap- 
pointment of postmasters, and that is the 
whole purpose of the investigation as 
set up here, 

I call attention further, Mr. President 
and Senators, to the fact that the reso- 
lution had to be considered in two com- 
mittees, the first, the Civil Service Com- 
mittee itself, from which the resolution 
was reported out on a strictly party line 
basis, in other words, the Republican 
members voting to report it out favor- 
ably, and the Democratic members vot- 
ing against reporting it out favorably. 

The same experience was had, Mr. 
President and Senators, in the Rules and 
Administration Committee, of which I 
happen to be a member. I want the 
Senate to know that in the Rules and 
Administration Committee—I do not 
know what transpired in the Civil Serv- 
ice Committee—the minority members 
made it very plain that they were per- 
fectly willing by their votes to support 
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the making of an investigation providing 
the distingushed chairman of the Civil 
Service Committee, the Senator from 
North Dakota, who urged favorable action 
upon the resolution before the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, would see 
to it that those who had no objections 
made to them, and those who were in the 
first place, and particularly the veterans, 
were immediately reported for con- 
firmation. 

We called the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that there were many who were 
suffering hardships, but I must say that 
the distinguished chairman of the Civil 
Service Committee showed himself to be 
stubbornly willing to maintain the objec- 
tive under which he had submitted the 
resolution, because he made statements 
to the Rules and Administration Com- 
mittee that he not only would not agree 
to our proposal, but he served notice at 
that time that not one single postmaster 
would be reported for confirmation by 
his committee to the Senate as a whole 
unless and until the resolution was 
adopted and the $35,000 made available 
for the checking of all, regardless of 
whether there was any complaint filed 
against them or not. 5 

Mr. President, I do not know anything 
about the history of the civil service laws. 
I have left that discussion to those who 
are older in experience in the Senate. 
However, I do know a little about how this 
particular resolution has operated in my 
State to do grave injustice to good people. 
I do not believe that distinguished Sena- 
tors on the other side of the aisle have 
realized what grave injustice has been 
done under this political resolution to 
good people, and particularly to veterans 
of World War I and World War H. 

Before commenting on the situation in 
my State I may say that the distinguished 
chairman of the Civil Service Committee 
has been most affable and courteous. 
He has been willing to do everything for 
me except report these nominations. I 
have not had a thing in the world to do 
with any of the nominations. I did not 
know that any of these persons were to 
be nominated until the nominations were 
submitted. Of the eight nominees 
involved, I am acquainted with four, and 
am not acquainted with the other four. 

In talking with the chairman of the 
committee I had the opportunity to ask 
him twice as to whether a single objec- 
tion had been lodged against any nomi- 
nee for a postmastership in the State of 
Florida. The first time the Senator 
answered me by saying, No“ categori- 
cally. He stated that no objection of 
any kind had been filed. The second 
time he was in a hurry on the floor of 
the Senate, and he stated that he did not 
believe that up until that time—a short 
while ago—there had yet been filed any 
objection to any of these eight nominees. 
I think that is still the situation. If it 
is not, the distinguished chairman may, 
of course, call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to any objections which he has lately 
received. But I do not believe that he 
has received any, because of the char- 
acter of those who have been nominated 
for postmasterships in Florida. A great 
hardship has been occasioned to them 
by reason of this resolution and the in- 
action of the Civil Service Committee. 
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On April 1 or thereabouts, when I 
asked for a list to be made, there were 
eight nominations. The Senate will 
realize that this resolution was submitted 
on Februery 10. It was favorably re- 
ported on March 28. It has been on the 
calendar for a long time. The suffering 
on the part of those nominees, who have 
been faced with uncertainty and inde- 
cision due to no fault of their own, has 
been going on all this time, simply be- 
cause under this political resolution those 
who were responsible—the majority in 
the committee and the chairman—were 
not willing to bring this matter to a head. 

I desire to call attention to the eight 
nominees from the State of Florida for 
two reasons. First, because I still be- 
lieve it to be the fact, as I stated awhile 
ago—and if I am in error by reason of 
any late objections having been filed, I 
invite the distinguished chairman of the 
Civil Service Committee to bring them 
to the attention of the Senate—that so 
far as I know not a single criticism or 
objection has been leveled against any 
one of these nominees. 

Also I invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that in all eight of these 
cases the postmasterships involved are 
in small communities where the positions 
would not be eagerly sought after any- 
way. In each case the nominee has been 
subjected to uncertainty during all these 
months simply because of a political 
question which has made it inadvisable, 
in the judgment of the majority, to allow 
these good people to have knowledge as 
to whether or not they are to be allowed 
to serve in the positions for which they 
took examinations as a result of which, 
in six instances out of the eight, the 
nominees ranked No. 1 on the list. 

The first thing I wish to mention in 
connection with these eight nominees is 
that there are six men and two women. 
Of the six men, five are veterans of very 
high standing. I do not know all of 
them. Two whom I know hold decora- 
tions for bravery on the field of battle 
in the defense of our Nation. 

Mr. President, I think it is a very sorry 
spectacle when the Senate of the United 
States is held up all these months, and 
when individuals who have demon- 
strated their patriotism on the field of 
battle are held up simply in order that 
some individuals may play a little politi- 
cal game. Those who are playing that 
game seem to place the importance of 
the game ahead of serving the people of 
the Nation and showing justice to these 
nomii.ces. 

As to the five soldiers and the other 
man, I want to mention them first, not 
because they come ahead of the good 
ladies, but because it happens that five 
of the six are servicemen. They are 
nominees for the following small posts 
in the State of Florida: 

Henry S. Thompson, for the little town 
of Perry. He is the only nonveteran 


of the six. N 
Louis C. Wadsworth, for the little town 
of Live Oak. 


Robert O. Seaver, for the little town 
of Clermont. 

Clyde L. Hillhouse, for the little town 
of White Springs. 

Robert H. Morgan, for the little town 
of Fort Ogden. 
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Chandos W. McMullen, for the little 
town of Bay Pines, a veterans’ facility 
outside the city of St. Petersburg. I 
dare say that most Senators have never 
heard of these good communities. 
Some Senators may have heard of as 
many as one or two of them, but most 
Senators have never heard of any of 
them. Senators who are veterans. may 
have heard of Bay Pines, because it is a 
well known veterans’ facility. I should 
like to take up that case first. 

The nominee for that post happens to 
be a 50-percent-disabled veteran of the 
First World War. He was No. 2 on 
the list. The No. 1 man on the list was 
also a disabled veteran of the First 
World War, but he was eliminated at the 
request of the Post Office Department 
because of the fact that the Department 
felt that he was not strong enough physi- 
oT to fulfill the responsibilities of this 
office. 

This 50-percent disabled veteran who 
has been nominated for this position, at 
an office which, in general, serves only 
veterans at the Bay Pines Facility of the 
United States Government, has had his 
nomination held up since some time in 
January or February. 

I do not care what our political faith 
may be, I do not believe there is a Mem- 
ber of the Senate who believes that this is 
fair or just or American, or who wants 
by his vote to approve this kind of mis- 
handling of the business of the United 
States. 

The second nominee is Robert H. Mor- 
gan, a veteran, who has been nominated 
to be postmaster at Fort Ogden. Any- 
thing good that could be said about any- 
body could be said about this fine citizen, 
whom I have known all my life, and I 
have also known Clyde L. Hillhouse, of 
White Springs, who has been decorated 
for service on the battlefield. 

The next nominee is Robert O. Seaver, 
of Clermont, a veteran. 

The next on my list is Louis C. Wads- 
worth, of Live Oak. He is the last of the 
five servicemen. I have known him since 
he was a youngster. He went into the 
war as a subaltern, and spent five and 
a half years in the service. He came out 
as a lieutenant colonel, full of honors, 
and with a very fine record of patriotic 
service. He came back to his community 
and bought a country newspaper. Then 
when the opportunity came along he 
tock the examination and ranked first, 
and was appointed in January to be post- 
master in Live Oak. 

I have received several letters from 
Louis Wadsworth, whom I happen to 
know well. I did not know that he was 
interested in the postmastership until 
I found his name on the list when the 
nominations were submitted to the Sen- 
ate. He tells me that he is suffering 
from a grave handicap. He finds it diffi- 


“cult to locate anyone who can handle his 


small country newspaper. He realizes 
that when his nomination as postmaster 
is confirmed—if indeed it is to be con- 
firmed—he must have someone to oper- 
ate that little newspaper, in which his 
entire savings are invested. He has been 
held up, defeated, and disappointed in 
the hope of securing anyone for that 
post, and does not know what to do in 
looking ahead. 
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Mr. President, I repeat what I said a 
little while ago. I do not believe that 
there is a Republican or Democrat in 
the membership of this body who likes 
to see that kind of practice, or who for 
a moment would apologize for it or speak 
in support or justification of it. It is 
simply indefensible. It is unsupporta- 
ble. It is so unjust, inequitable, and un- 
patriotic that no citizen, much less any 
Senator, would seek for a moment to 
justify such a practice or such a proce- 
dure. Yet that is what we have had to 
suffer in the State of Florida. 

Since April 1 or thereabouts, when 
this list was prepared, 4 or 5 additional 
nominations have been submitted; and 
the comments which I have made could 
be equally well applied to the nomina- 
tions which have been submitted since 
that time. 

With reference to the two good ladies 
whose names appear on this list, I do 
not happen to have the privilege of 
knowing them. However, they have 
been nominated for postmasterships 
at the little towns of Foley and Lake 
Harbor. I cannot see why their nomi- 
nations should have been held up for 
5 or 6 months. This is June 17. I do 
not see why the modest appointments 
which they were receiving should have 
been held up. 

I want to call attention to the fact 
that several of these nominations are 
promotions from postmasterships of 
lower class postmasterships to a higher 
classification. There is certainly no 
justification for that kind of practice. 

So, Mr. President, while it is not for 
me to judge the objectives or the con- 
science of any Senator here—and I cer- 
tainly do not attempt to do so—I want 
to say, in all candor, that those people 
within my State who know about this 
situation, and particularly veterans— 
and there are many who do know about 
it—think that the party in power has 
been playing petty partisan politics of 
the most puny sort in connection with 
this particular resolution and their in- 
sistence upon it. 

So I hope, not that this resolution will 
be defeated, because we have seen those 
on the opposite side of the aisle march 
right up the hill too often in this type of 
matter on which they make a party 
issue, but I hope that there will be found 
in the membership on the other side of 
the Chamber, in the very splendid mem- 
bership which is there, Senators who will 
insist to the chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Committee and to the members of 
that committee of their party that at 
once and without further delay, because 
there is no need for investigating the 
qualifications of the appointees when 
there are no objections filed, where per- 
sons who are first on the list have been 
appointed, and particularly when they 
are veterans—I say I hope that without 
further delay this matter will be cleared 
up. If there is to be a long, noisy, and 
noxious investigation going on, let us, 
in the name of justice, confine it at least 
to those cases where there are objec- 
tions and where there is some ground for 
belief that something wrong has been 
done, I think that by that course we 
shall serve not only the cause of our 
own citizens in every State in the 
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Union—I assume some such situation as 
this applies in the other States—but we 
shall be serving the cause of our Gov- 
ernment and of the veterans who are not 
a bit pleased with this showing of the 
ingratitude of the Nation for which they 
fought ably. Let us get this job done 
with the maximum of speed and without 
additional delay. 

Mr. President, I cannot think of any- 
thing better calculated than this delay 
to break the morale of the young men 
who have come back fresh from the 
making of sacrifices which have been 
great. There has not been any genera- 
tion in the history of our Nation which 


has been called away from their own ` 


tasks for as many years, for as long a 
time, to as grave dangers as have these 
young veterans. As I say, there is noth- 
ing that I can think of that would more 
greatly break their morale than when 
they have received appointments to 
. which they are fully entitled to hold 
them up for a period of months solely 
for the reason that someone may play 
a petty political game in Washington. 
There is nothing fair, reasonable, or 
right in that, and I hope the Senate 
will frown upon the continuance of any 
such practice. y - 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BALD- 
win in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. How much time have I 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has 21 minutes. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish 
to inquire of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service regarding certain 

` appointments in my own State. I pref- 
ace my remarks by this statement: If 
there has been any charge made against 
any one of these appointees, I have not 
learned of it and have no record of it in 
my office. No complaints have reached 
me regarding any one of them. 

I call the distinguished chairman’s at- 
tention to the fact that in each case in 
Georgia, so far as my records show at 
the moment, the person standing No. 1 
on the eligible list has received the 
appointment. 

In Arlington the first on the list is 
Calvin C. Ray, a veteran of distinguished 
service. 

In Georgetown, James C. Griffin, an- 
other veteran with a distinguished Army 
career. 

At Jefferson, J. Storey Ellington, No. 1 
on the eligible list, and a veteran. 

At Odum, Jeane B. Butler, No. 1 on 
the list, and a veteran. 

At Whigham, W. Cecil Crew, No. 1 on 
the list, and a veteran with a distin- 
guished service record. . 

At Fort Valley, Louis L. Brown. Fort 
Valley is a prosperous city in the peach 
belt of my State, near my own home. 
Mr. Louis L. Brown is No. 1 on the eli- 
gible list. He was named postmaster 
sometime ago, and his appointment slip 
has been before the committee for some 
time. Mr. Brown is personally known to 
me, Heis a distinguished lawyer and a 
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man of the finest character and of very 
great ability. He entered the Army in 
the opening days of the war, immed- 
iately after Pearl Harbor, and achieved 
an enviable record in the military serv- 
ice of his country. 

There are certain nonveterans, Mr. 
President, who are first on the eligible 
list. 
At Desota, William C. Dalton. 

At Meis, Vetna P. Pittman. 

At Midland, Myrtice T. Skinner. 

At Morganton, George T. Love, Jr. 

At Pembroke, Jessie N. Hope. 

At Thunderbolt, Edna M. McDonnell. 

There are two reappointments. The 
persons involved happen to be veterans. 
One is at Chester. George A. Bowen is 
the appointee. He is a veteran of World 
War I, and this is a reappointment after 
serving as postmaster at his own home 
Office. 

At Newington, Miss Lena T. Woods has 
been reappointed. She was also in the 
military service of the country. Both of 
those cases are reappointments. 

Certain promotions have been made in 
the service. At Vidalia, Sam D. Williams, 
a veteran with a distinguished Army rec- 
ord, is recommended for promotion. 

At Culloden there is a nonveteran, 
Carrilee O. Sanders. These latter two 
are promotions within the service itself. 

As I have already stated, I have not 
received any complaints regarding any 
one of these nominations. If I had re- 
ceived any complaints I would have 
transmitted them to the Committee on 
Civil Service and would aid and assist 
that committee in making any investi- 
gation that might be necessary to clarify 
the charges made against these veterans 
and nonveterans alike. 

So far I know every appointment 
on this present list—a few appointments 
have come in from my State since this 
list was compiled—stands No. 1 on the 
eligible list, and, to my own knowledge, 
many of them are veterans of World 
War I, but most of them are veterans of 
World War II. They surely are entitled 
to have their nominations considered by 
the committee. If there are charges, I 
stand ready to cooperate with the com- 
mittee in examining the charges and 
going into them thoroughly. I would not 
want the committee favorably to report, 
nor the Senate to confirm, the appoint- 
ment of any person who has been named 
to a postmastership in Georgia, either 
by promotion or by way of reappointment 
or as an original appointment, if there 
be any charges against them. If the 
chairman of the committee has any 
charges against these appointees from 
my State, I shall be very glad to have him 
take the matter up with me now or 
hereafter. 

I cannot see, Mr. President, why men 
and women who have performed distin- 
guished service for their country and 
stand No. 1 on the eligible list, and who 
have no charges against them, so far as 
I have the slightest knowledge or infor- 
mation, should be held up indefinitely 
by the committee and be thrown into a 
batch of approximately 900 appointees 
for examination by the committee. 

So I am adding my voice in protest 
against that procedure, although I have 
no objection to any examination of any 
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appointee in a case where there is any 
irregularity or where there are any 
charges against the appointee, or irregu- 
larities in the method of his appointment 
or selection. 

Under the present administration, 
post-office appointments in Georgia are 
made entirely by the Representative of 
the district in Congress, who is familiar 
with every post office and with every 
applicant for a postmastership in any 
office in his district. The appointments 
are not made by the Senators from 
Georgia. The names of appointees are 
submitted to my distinguished colleague 
[Mr. RUSSELL] and myself, but only for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether we 
have received any objections or whether 
we have any to offer against the ap- 
pointees. j 

So I am inviting the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, if he has any 
charges against any of these appointees 
or has any evidence of irregularity in 
regard to the method by which they have 
been selected, to furnish me with that 
information, either now or hereafter, 
either here on the floor of the Senate or 
at his convenience. Mr. President, I 
think there can be no excuse whatever 
for withholding the confirmation of ap- 
pointments to minor post-office positions 
in the circumstances which I have de- 
tailed. ; 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I inquire 
m the Senator from Illinois has any time 

t? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; and I yield 10 min- 
utes to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
think I shall require 10 minutes. There 
are only one or two matters which I desire 
to discuss, and which seem to me to be 
of some importance. 

On yesterday it had been my halfway 
decision to vote in favor of the resolu- 
tion. I must confess that my reason for 
making even a halfway decision to vote 
for it was not a very good one. The only 
reason that I knew for supporting the 
resolution was that I knew there were in 
the Civil Service Committee approxi- 
mately 900 or more appointments, and I 
had been told that notwithstanding that 
many of those appointments had been 
pending for many months and notwith- 
standing that not a single, solitary charge 
has been made against the appointees, 
nevertheless for some reason—and I 
shall not now discuss reasons or mo- 
tives—the Committee on Civil Service 
had more or less arbitrarily refused to 
take any action, either favorable or un- 
favorable, on those nominations, and 
intended to continue to hold the nomina- 
tions within the committee until the Sen- 
ate had acted on this resolution and, 
more than that, until the Senate had 
adopted the resolution and authorized 


-the requested expenditures. So, Mr. 


President, following the line of least re- 
sistance—which.is not a very admirable 
course to take at any time—I had almost 
made up my mind to vote for the reso- 
lution and let the committee have the 
money which the resolution would au- 
thorize, and let the nominations be 
reported. 

Mr. President, I am not proud that I 
even thought about making that deci- 
sion, for after listening to the discussion 
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on the floor of the Senate, I find not a 
single, solitary reason for the committee 
to withhold the reporting of the nomina- 
tions, and I shall not be a party to being 
clubbed into voting for the adoption of a 
resolution in which I do not believe. 

Mr. President, if the majority party in 
this body wants to take the responsibility 
of saying, and wishes to say to the people 
of the various States, “Without cause, 
wtihout charge, and without reason, we 
are not going to report to the Senate, 
either favorably or unfavorably, 900 post- 
master nominations, and we are going to 
let the Congress expire without having 
the nominations reported or acted upon, 
and we are going to let these men be 
deprived of the offices to which they have 
been appointed,” if that is the policy of 
the majority party and if that is what 
the majority party wishes to do, if it 
wishes to establish that rule and prece- 
dent, let it do so. Mr. President, I shall 
not support a resolution of this nature 
simply in order to have reported from 
the committee nominations which should 
have come forth from the committee in 
the discharge of senatorial committee 
duty. 

Mr. President, there is another reason 
why I shall not vote for this resolution: 
I think it perhaps absolutely contradicts 
and violates in intent and purposes the 
rules of the Senate as adopted in the 
Reorganization Act. As we all know, 
when that act was passed the most gen- 
erous allowance to standing committees 
that had ever been made in the history 
of this country was made. Each stand- 
ing committee was allowed a staff of four 
experts, to be paid a base salary of $8,000 
a year, which actually amounts to $10,- 
000 a year. I am assuming that the 
Committee on Civil Service has complied 
with or has followed the Reorganization 
Act in that respect and has employed 
such experts. The act also provides for 
a staff of six clerks for each standing 
committee. I think the salaries range 
from perhaps $2,000 to $6,000 a year. 
Never before in the history of the United 
States had any Congress made such a 
generous provision for official help for 
standing committees. The purpose was 
to get away from the employment of tem- 
porary help and to put the employees of 
the standing committees on a permanent 
basis. That provision is written into the 
rules and regulations, and it contains the 
words “not more,” in each instance re- 
lating to the professional staff and to the 
clerical staff. The words “not more” are 
used. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the Reor- 
ganization Act gives each standing com- 
mittee all the power and authority that 
are provided in the pending resolution. 
The resolution does not contain one word 
which would confer on the Civil Service 


Committee any authority which it does 


not now possess. At the present time the 
committee could conduct, as it could 
have conducted ever since the nomina- 
tions came to the Senate, every examina- 
tion it thinks necessary, using its trained 
staff of professional experts, four in 
number, receiving $10,000 a year, and 
using all the authority that is called for 
in this resolution. Such investigations 
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could have been made, and, more than 
that, they should have been made. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The only difference be- 
tween this resolution and the standing 
rule is the fact that this resolution pro- 
vides another $35,000 and an additional 
11 employees to be attached to the pres- 
ent Civil Service Committee. That is the 
real reason for this resolution. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator says it provides for eleven additional 
employees. I am not sure that it does. I 
am certain that the chairman of the 
committee submitted to the Rules Com- 
mittee a budget which called for a gen- 
eral counsel at $10,000 a year, and others 
at from $2,000 to $6,000 a year, and some 
from $7,000 to $8,000 a year. He has said 
they are going to be employed. There is 
nothing in the resolution which would 
give him authority to employ them—not 
a word; and under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, his standing committee is limited to 
the number specified there. 

Mr. President, I now propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry: Under the Reorgan- 
ization Act, without specific authority 
from the Senate, can any standing com- 
mittee employ additional help, other 
than that provided for in the Reorgani- 
zation Act? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BALD- 
win in the chair). In answer to the 
parliamentary inquiry, the Chair holds 
that the question the Senator from New 
Mexico has propounded partakes more of 
the nature of a question which requires 
a judicial or legal interpretation than of 


a question which involves rulings in pro- . 


ceedings in the Senate. The present oc- 
cupant of the Chair thinks it is a proper 
question to be propounded to the chair- 
man of the committee, or to anyone else 
who may be prepared to answer it, but it 
does not seem to the Chair it is within 
the province of the Chair to answer the 
question. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I had an- 
ticipated that the Chair might rule that 
the question which I just submitted as a 
parliamentary inquiry was in truth not a 
parliamentary inquiry. I wanted the 
Chair to rule and to determine whether 
or not it was a parliamentary inquiry. 
He has held that it is not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that it is not. 

Mr. HATCH. Iam not arguing about 
the correctness of the Chair’s decision. 
Then it remains a question which I raise, 
and I pose it as a serious question. It is 
a judicial question which cannot be de- 
termined by a parliamentary inquiry. 
Nor can it be determined by the chair- 
man of the committee. But I say, Mr. 
President, that if the pending resolution 
shall be agreed to, and if additional help 
shall be employed, the question will be 
submitted for proper legal interpretation. 

Mr. President, I submit that under the 
Reorganization Act and under the lan- 
guage of the resolution the committee 
will not have the legal power to go be- 
yond the terms of the Reorganization 
Act and employ all this additional help. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
time of the Senator from New Mexico, 
and two minutes more, has expired. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think that from the 
point of view of history it might be well 
to include in the Recorp a further extract 
from the work called Good Govern- 
ment, published by the National Civil 
Service Reform League during the Hard- 
ing administration. I read from page 78: 

APPOINTEES PARTY WORKERS 

The report— 


That is, the report of the committee 
appointed by the National Civil Service 
Reform League to investigate postmaster 
appointments— 


The report then goes on to indicate the at- 
titude of those who received their appoint- 
ment through the recommendations of their 
local political leaders and Congressmen. The 
appointee at Dale, Ind., was reported to have 
secured his appointment because of his po- 
litical activity. In a letter to the committee 
he writes: 

“I was not only precinct committeeman 
last year during the campaign but, with the 
exception of two campaigns, have been serv- 
ing as such for the past 20 years. I have no 
way of knowing whether my Congressman 
endorse me or not, but I do know that I had 
the endorsement of about 80 percent of the 
patrons of this office. As for the backing of 
the county organization, I suspect that I had 
the majority of them. You wil] permit me to 
say further that very few men in political life 
would be where they are if it had not been 
for the work of the precinct committeemen; 
and further, a party would be very ungrateful 
if it would ask its committeemen to do the 
work they have to do and then give the re- 
ward to someone who has done nothing.” 

In answer to the allegation that she had 
the backing of Congressman Sanders and 
that it was through his influence that she re- 
ceived the appointment, Mrs. Dooley, the ap- 
pointee at Montezuma, Ind., writes the com- 
mittee: 

“I presume I received the appointment of 
postmaster because I took the postmaster ex- 
amination and was one of the three highest, 
all of my family having been Republicans 
from time immemorial.” 

In further support of the point that Con- 
gressmen control the appointments the re- 
port quotes a letter written to the committee 
by Congressman B. Carroll Reece, of Ten- 
nessee, as follows: 

“The post office appointees in my district 
are from time to time sending me letters from 
the National Civil Service Reform League, 
making inquiry as to their appointments, If 
you desire any information at any time con- 
cerning any appointments in my district, I 
shall be glad to furnish it to you if it is of 
such a nature as to entitle you to receive it.” 

For the postmastership at Benton, Tenn., 
there were three candidates on the list and 
the second man was appointed. Congress- 
man Joe Brown wrote to the first man on 
the list: 

“The organization in your county endorsed 
Mr. Harrison, and I could see no reason to 
depart from their recommendation in this 


case. 

“A political party cannot succeed without 
organization. You have some good ideas and 
I should like to see you put them into prac- 
tice. The thing for you and your friends to 
do is to take an active part in the primaries 
in the election of chairman, etc.” 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. J 

Mr. LUCAS. Is that the same Mr. 
Reece who. is now chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Itis. 

In regard to the postmastership at Mal- 
verne, N. Y., Senator Calder wrote to G. J. 
O'Flynn, of that place, on April 11, 1922: 

“Under an arrangement here, Senator 
Wandsworth and I have agreed to let each of 
the Congressmen from New York have com- 
plete authority in their district, where, of 
course, the district is represented, as in Mal- 
verne, by a Republican, and I am, therefore, 
referring your communication to Congress- 
man Hicks.” 


My only reason for citing this is that 
whatever may be found as a result of 
the examination with respect to the use 
of political influence in the selection of 
postmasters, it can be nothing but a du- 
plication of what took place during the 
Harding and Coolidge and Hoover admin- 
istrations. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I may 
say, first of all, that before this resolu- 
tion was drawn, I conferred with the Na- 
tional Committee on Reform of the Civil 
Service. I have been in touch with them 
constantly. The article which has just 
been quoted by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona is a quotation from that 
organization and from former Senator 
George Norris, which the Senator did not 
put in the Recorp. I want to read what 
the late Senator Norris said about this, 
on April 11, 1938, when the question was 
asked if Senators or Representatives were 
to name the postmasters, why not pass 
a law saying so, instead of having it 
camouflaged by going through the Com- 
— on Civil Service? Senator Norris 
said: 

Assuming the statement that the Senator 
has just made, to be accurate— 


That is the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. MCKELLAR]— 
and assuming that Congress believes it to 
be accurate and desires to carry out such a 
program, why should we not have the cour- 
age to say by law that the list from which 
the appointment is to be made shall be made 
out by the Representative of the district, 
instead of putting the burden on someone 
else? In other words, why should we not 
provide by law for what we want to see 
brought about indirectly by somebody else? 


That was the attitude of the late dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska. 

One of the Senators who has spoken 
says he can see no reason why an investi- 
gation should be made. I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Georgia IMr. 
GEORGE], if he occupied now the position 
of chairman of the committee, or if he 
were in the place of one of my colleagues 
who voted for the resolution, I ask him, 
if complaint was made that the Civil 
Service Committee of the Senate had 
not carried out the law that was signed 
by the late President Roosevelt, after 
passage by a two-thirds vote in the House 
and a similar vote in the Senate, and 
had not made any pretense of carrying 
it out, and if, in a strong Republican 
State, for example, such as Michigan, in 
9 years, not a single Republican had been 
appointed to a post office, would not the 
Senator believe in all honesty and sin- 
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cerity that somebody ought to make an 
investigation? 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] states he intends 
to bring a lawsuit to see to it that no 
money is expended, even though the res- 
olution be passed. Mr. President, mind 
you, he makes that statement after he 
himself, time and time and time again, 
before the Legislative Reorganization 
Act was passed, was chairman of sub- 
committees that were sent out by the 
Committee on Judiciary, to do what? To 


investigate whether a certain man would - 


be fit to be a United States marshal or 
a United States judge; or, that were 
sent out time and again to find out 
whether a new judge was actually needed 
in a particular State. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I am not yielding to 
the Senator from New Mexico, for rea- 
sons with which the Senator is very 
familiar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. LANGER. In the 15 minutes that 
I have remaining, I simply want to say 
that so long as I am chairman of the 
committee, and so long as men like the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BALDWIN] 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Taye], and the Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. Cuavez] are on the committee, we 
are going to carry out the purposes of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act to the 
very best of our ability. If a man is 
acting as postmaster, who, as evidenced 
by letters, is so drunk that he must be 
carried home at night, we do not propose 
to pass the name without an investiga- 
tion; and the investigation cannot be 
made without money. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois was not on the 
floor when I read that a postmaster 
whom he recommended is running a pool 
hall, in which there is so much dirt, ac- 
cording to the report, that it has to be 
shoveled out; and yet the Senator pre- 
ferred him to a veteran who had a 10- 
point preference. I do not propose to 
be on a committee that passes a man of 
that kind. 

There has been talk about Chicago. 
Here is a letter, dated May 21, 1947, Is 
it said there it no need for investigation? 
Let the Senators listen to this letter: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or. LETTER CARRIERS, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1947. 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Senate Civil Service 
Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: Service conditions 
in the Chicago, III., post office have become 
so unbearable that the employee morale 
is at an all-time low. Because of that fact, 
the officers of Branch No. 11, National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, recently con- 
cluded a city-wide survey wherein all letter 
carriers participated. 

A questionnaire was filled out by each in- 
dividual and as a result of their painstaking 
effort, the attached brief was prepared. Any 
impartial investigation will readily reveal 
that the problem is acute. It is one that 
needs immediate remedial action, 
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Branch No. 11, National Association of 
Letter Carriers, has prepared identical briefs 
for submission to the President of the United 
States; the Postmaster General; the chair- 
man, Senate Civil Service Committee; and 
the chairman, House Post Office Civil Service 
Committee. Your brief is attached hereto. 

In supporting the contentions made by 
branch No. 1, N. A. L. C., it is the considered 
opinion of this association that a sweeping 
investigation should be conducted without 
further delay. Such an investigation will 
be in the best interest of both public service 
and employee morale. 

Therefore, the undersigned officers respect- 
fully request that such an investigation be 
ordered immediately and that proper action 
be taken against those culpable of this im- 
proper supervision and gross mismanage- 
ment, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. C. DOHERTY, 
President. 
D. R. SULLIVAN, 
Vice President. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the result of the survey, as set 
forth in a letter from the president of 
the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, together with exhibits A, B, C, and 
D, may be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter, 
together with the exhibits, was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Cuas, D. Durrey BRANCH, No. 11, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Chicago, May 16, 1947. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Senate Civil Service 
Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. LANGER: As an introduction to 
the accompanying brief upon the subject 
matter, the officers and members of branch 
11, National Association of Letter Carriers 
respectfully submit the following informa- 
tion which we maintain is fundamentally the 
cause for an inferior delivery service in the 
Chicago Post Office. 

We also claim that the conditions described 
have definitely contributed to a lowered 
morale throughout the letter-carrier force 
and undermined the health and welfare of 
these employees because of the unreasonable 
burdens of employment which have steadily 
been imposed upon them during the past 
decade, as attested to by those affected, in 
whose behalf proof of these complaints is 
respectfully referred to you for our consid- 
eration. 

We therefore urgently request that a 
proper investigation be instituted at the 
earliest possible moment to the end that an 
improved delivery service and better working 
conditions for letter carriers may result. 


Fraternally, 
Frep O. ANDREWS, 
President. 


EXHIBIT A 


SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS IN THE DELIVERY 


SERVICE IN THE CHICAGO POST OFFICE WHICH 
HAVE EXISTED WITHOUT LET-UP FOR THE LAST 
10 YEARS 


The letter carriers of Chicago have been 
working under harsh and conflicting rules 
that are both an exhausting experience and 
a puzzle for the last 10 years. The stress is 


not in conflict with the P. L. & R., not in 


the good sense of discipline, but orders and 
counter orders work against the grain in a 
design that forces 48 hours of work out of a 
man during a 40-hour week, 
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Eight years ago, during an economy drive 
instituted in the Chicago office, service was 
slashed without consideration in an attempt 
to save money on operation. Under it, in the 
residential and outlying business sections, 
three-trip (or two-trip special) service was 
cut to two straight trips and carriers re- 
ceived an addition to take up the gap where 
a route was eliminated in order to save 
money—strictly on the basis of a carrier's 
salary. The system introduced was plainly 
not to improve delivery, but to try to make 
it workable with as little manpower and 
service to the public as possible. The small 
businessman lost the delivery on the second 
trip, and all classes of patrons were lucky 
to receive even a second trip when a heavy, 
unmanageable mail, due to the addition the 
carriers received, made it impossible to get 
around fully on the last trip. The post office 
saved money on travel time to and from the 
Office, route eliminations, and various other 
short cuts. But, they also rendered the serv- 
ice to its patrons entirely inadequate and 
uncertain. 

New schedules were outlined, stretching 
the office and field time tighter. Second and 


third class that ordinarily was cleared up by ` 


the end of the workday lay around for the 
next day's one full trip and part of a second. 
Heavy mail that could be handled with oc- 
casional overtime on a route of lesser terri- 
tory became an anchor and a slow-up in 
handling that no man could contend with, 
and possibly expect to clean up in an ordi- 
nary day's tour. The introduction of the 
new economy system was placed squarely on 
the back of the city letter carrier. 

Firms that requested it got the second 
trip's delivery via parcel-post truck, the 
mounted carrier having to stop the delivery 
of fourth class, return to the station, pick up 
firm mail that belonged to the foot carrier, 
and spend approximately one-half hour of 
his own field time delivering first class to 
firms spread out over a 2-mile-square area. 
This called for daily auxiliary on parcel post, 
involved an extra truck being put into serv- 
ice and a sub to man it. Soon, even some 
of the firms considered for a second-trip 
service were dropped, Meanwhile, down- 
town carriers Were making four full trips a 
day. 
Several experiments were tried, using subs 
in what would ordinarily be a regular man’s 
assignment, the saving to be on a salary 
basis, on temporary collection routes. The 
two-bundle system of mail separation, used 
successfully in other cities was applied to 
the Chicago office and was so retarding that 
it was later taken out, and the usual separa- 
tion restored. Where routes were considered 
fluid enough to be handled adequately by the 
regular man on the basis of his seniority, 
they now became a nightmare to both the 
regular and the substitute unfamiliar with 
the casing and delivery of the day-to-day 
runs of heavy mail. 

Books, fourth class, that once were deliv- 
ered by truck at a low mailing rate, and 
have now become so popular through book- 
ol-the-month subscriptions, were now given 
to the foot carrier to deliver, the basis of 
this being that each weight less than 5 
pounds had to be carried, no matter how 
many pieces of fourth-class matter you han- 
dled each trip. Heavy subscribing to second- 
class matter of all sizes, shapes, and weights 
added to the load. Arid the number of pieces 
of all classes handled by the postal employees 
have increased over 50 percent in the last 
10 years, 

The leaving time on the morning trip, once 
taken for granted and readily complied with, 
now became a race against time and the 
ability of each carrier to exert himself to 
the limit to get it in, get out, and get back 
on time under the threat of being demerited. 
He was half spent even before starting the 
hardest part of his work—street delivery. 
During the war an order from Washington 
came through to the effect that all unde- 
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liverable first class must be worked up be- 
fore carriers left the office. Time spent 
working up undeliverable first class had to 
be squeezed in alone with the regular office 
time. It usually amounts to about 10 min- 
utes. Failure to do so calls for reprimand, 
but no office allowance is given in the morn- 
ing with the leaving time approaching. This 
means speed up. 

The general outlook on the part of all su- 
pervisory grades is to stretch the carrier's 
working day tight as it will stand it and hold- 
ing the man to it under the threat of being 
written up or having to write himself up. 
They uphold the carrier to the point of get- 
ting it in, and humping it out, and expect 
it to be a day-to-day performance. First- 
class-mail, mail matter, like telephone and 
gas bills, are distributed to the routes a block 
at a time over a given period. But on the 
same days there is a house to house run of 
circular mail and a good deal of monthly 
second-class subscriptions thrown in. This 
runs from day to day. Thus, there is no 
such thing as a light day, and the carrier is 
disposed to believe that the mail is governed 
in flow either by agreement with the mailer 
in the case of first class, or the delivery divi- 
sion downtown in the case of second and 
third class. 

Substitutes who got high intelligence rat- 
ings in competitive examinations, and who 
intend, from a respectful view of the serv- 
ice, to make it a life work, are quitting be- 
cause of the inhuman standards expected of 
them. This opens the job to an inferior man. 

Restoration of the service to the point 
where it was 10 years ago will alleviate the 
conditions outlined. The skyrocketing over- 
time and auxiliary, and sick-leave absences 
will be cut down immeasurably. The service 
to the public will be better and surer. The 
working employee will be able to conserve 
himself, instead of burning himself out try- 
ing to make an impossible route. His mo- 
rale will be improved and he will be able to 
properly handle his district and render a 
higher standard of service to the patrons. 


Exutsit B 
COMPARISON OF WORKING SCHEDULES 


In 1937: 

Three trip (or two-trip special) route: 

Begin: 6:20, 10:30, 1:10. 

Leave: 7:30, 10:40, 1:30. 

Return: 10:20, 12, 3:10. 

End: 10:30, 12:10, 3:20. 

Two-trip route: 

Begin: 6:10, 1:10. 

Leave: 7:30, 1:30. 

Return: 11, 4. 

End: 11:10, 4:10. 

In 1947: 

Two-trip route: 

Begin: 6:10, 1:20. 

Leave: 8, 40. 

Return: 11:50, 3:20. 

End: 12, 3:30. * 

The increased office time on the morning 
in comparison with that of 10 years ago with 
the cutting down of field time in the after- 
noon tend to overload the cases with mail 
and result in curtailment on the part of car- 
riers on the second trip. 

Conditions affecting the collection and 
parcel-post service: 

Two thousand eight hundred street collec- 
tion boxes were removed from the streets of 
Chicago during the war. They have not been 
restored. Collections in residential sections 
are now made at intervals of from 6 to 12 
hours. 

Trucks, in service over a period of 25 years, 
are used over a period of 16 to 18 hours daily. 
Army trucks brought into service this other 
antiquated equipment are impractical and 
work a hardship on the men. This fact is 
recognized by an unwritten order that all 
assignments to Army trucks be confined to 
young and able-bodied men. The original 
order, when these trucks were first intro- 
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duced was to supply a driver (a substitute 
employee) to assist the delivery man. This 
arrangement is not in effect at this time be- 
cause of a shortage of subs, which aggravates 
the situation to the extent that a number of 
the mature carriers have been forced to seek 
other postal employment. 

Due to a heavy increase in express rates the 
parcel-post mail has increased to a marked 
degree (at least 25 percent), which imposes 
this additional burden on the mounted car- 
riers. It may be also noted that all avail- 
able building space is now occupied, as com- 
pared with about 60 percent tenancy before 
the war. This additional work which in- 
evitably follows the increased occupancy of 
loop property must be assumed by the same 
quota of men who formerly served this ter- 
ritory. 


ExHIsIT C 


CHARLES D. Durry BRANCH, No. 11, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS. 


Dear SIR AND BROTHER: In replying to the 
enclosed questions confine your statements 
strictly to the truth, which will bear in- 
vestigation. Do not exaggerate or draw on 
your imagination in any respect. 

In addition to replying to the questions 
which appear in the questionnaire form, you 
are, of course, at liberty to make separate 
additional comments upon matters which 
appear to be of importance pertinent to this 
effort to render a better delivery service and 
relieve working conditions for letter carriers. 

Collectors, parcel-post, and mounted car- 
riers, whose duties are somewhat of a dif- 
ferent nature, can furnish us with additional 
information in space allotted for remarks, 

Cordially and fraternally yours, 
FRED O. ANDREWS, 


The following questions are being referred 
to Chicago letter carriers by their association 
for the purpose of securing a referendum 
upon conditions in the delivery division from 
the standpoint of the carrier force, It is our 
opinion that present-day inferior service may 
be definitely charged to the “pressure” and 
“speed-up” with which letter carriers have 
to contend. Information is desired upon all 
instances where carriers appear to be work- 
ing beyond their normal capacity and are 
possibly penalized for failure to conform with 
a specified work pace. All information will 
receive careful consideration with due ap- 
preciation from the officers of Branch 11, 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 

1. How are the physical conditions of 
swingrooms, washrooms, floors, carrier cases, 
lighting facilities, and so forth, maintained 
at your unit? Good, 818, or 47 percent Gov- 
ernment buildings. Bad, 575, or 33 percent 
private buildings, Indifferent, 349, or 20 per- 
cent private buildings. 

2. Have you noted instances of prolonged 
sick leave and disability retirement of letter 
carrier which may be directly traced to 
overwork and the “speed-up” system? Yes, 
984, or 61 percent. No, 630, or 39 percent. 

3. Do you believe that the average letter 
carrier can cope with today's harsh require- 
ments and standards conscientiously and 
maintain his health and morale? Yes, 87, or 
5 percent. No, 1,656, or 95 percent. 

4, Have there been instances at your sta- 
tion where demerits were imposed upon car- 
riers for failure or inability to return upon 
schedule regardless of weather or traffic con- 
ditions? Yes, 462, or 28 percent. No, 1,153, 
or 72 percent. 

5. How does your route today compare with 
your route of prewar times? Blocks added, 
all routes. Buildings added, same. Floors 
added, same. 

6. Is it apparent during a 5-day count 
that all classes of mail are less in volume 
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than you ordinarily handle? Yes, 1,193, or 81 
percent. No 280, or 19 percent. 

7. How many pieces and pounds of mail do 
you actually deliver daily? No regularity to 
the replies to No. 7. 

8. Is the sack system of carrier distribution 
from main post office unpopular with the let- 
ter carriers? Yes, 889, or 66 percent. No, 457, 
or 34 percent. 

9. Is official time allowed for the following 
duties? (a) Dumping sacks for second-class, 
third-class, and fourth-class mail matter? 
Yes, 249, or 18 percent. No, 1,134, or 82 per- 
cent. (b) Noting clerical errors upon fac- 
ing slips? Yes, 204, or 16 percent. No, 1,068, 
or 84 percent. (c) Marking up first class 
before leaving for route? Yes, 409, or 30 per- 
cent. No, 956, or 70 percent. 

10. What is the average time given at your 
station between the tie-out bell and your 
scheduled leaving time each morning? Less 
than 15 minutes. 

11. What are your orders upon leaving 
time? Are you subject to one of the follow- 
ing alternatives? Leave at 8 a. m. “regard- 
less,” 1,202, or 88 percent. Get mail in “re- 
gardless,” 103, or 7 percent. 

12. Is “pressure” used to require you to 
handle a large accumulation of mail within 
an outlined schedule? Yes, 653, or 47 per- 
cent. No, 736, or 53 percent. 

13. Is doubling-up“ which was employed 
during the war still used at your station to 
fill in on an unmanned case? Yes, 318. or 23 
percent. No, 1,068, or 77 percent. 

14. What disposition is made of mail for 
afternoon delivery on your route when you 
are “grouped” on an absentee's case? 

446 or 98 percent 

10 or 2 percent 

405 or 99 percent 

It is delivered by sub 4 or 1 percent 

15. If mail is not delivered are you given 
auxiliary assistance the following day? Yes, 

529, or 51 percent. No, 512, or 49 percent. 

Overtime: Yes, 146, or 17 percent. No, 712, 

or 83 percent, 

Remarks 


It remains in office 
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Exuisit D 


COMMENTS AND COMPLAINTS OF LETTER CARRIERS 
NOT INCLUDED IN QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Afternoon reporting time under new 
compensatory time system is very unpopular 
with the letter carrier. 

2. Shortage of carriers’ satchels, shoulder 
straps, and relay boxes. 

8. Route tests are not fair. If the mail 
is too heavy the tests are called off until 
a lighter day. 

4. The supervisors apply pressure on the 
men to maintain a work pace. 

5. First-class mail is left on the ledge un- 
distributed in time for carriers leaving on 
first trip. 

6. Foremen mark up undeliverable mail for 
carriers while they are out serving their 
districts. 

7. Mounted carriers are given orders to 
report early to distribute first class on an 
absent foot-carrier's case, then cannot com- 
plete their own tour of duty in the allotted 
8 hours. 

8. Subs ordinarily used for sick leave on 
foot routes are put on parcel post to help 
handle increased fourth class. 

9. Outmoded trucks and equipment, poorly 
maintained, are a proven hazard to the pub- 
lic as well as detrimental to the health and 
welfare of the drivers. Seepage of carbon 
monoxide fumes alone has resulted in several 
cases of ‘Illness. 

10. Station maintenance is poor. 

11. Washrooms are unsanitary and filthy. 
Toilet tissue is rationed. 

12. Lighting facilities are poor; 25-watt 
bulbs have replaced 40-watt. 

13. The heat is frequently shut off and 
windows kept closed to conserve coal. When 
the men report for work in the morning, 
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they are obliged to work in the cold station 
filled with stale, dust-laden air. 

14. Sacks of second- and third-class mail 
sent out to the stations from the centralized 
distribution in the main post office, when 
emptied, result in soiling the uniforms and 
creating excessive dust. 

15. The sack system of centralized distri- 
bution of second- and third-class matter 
from downtown entails 16 clerical operations, 
whereas it only required 4 when night sets 
at stations handled it. 

16. The clean-up order on Saturday, a non- 
working day, results in handling circular 
and paper mail far too heavy for normal 
delivery. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask, 
what would the Senator from Illinois do, 
were he to receive such a letter as the 
one I now hold in my hand, which 
came to me from California? It reads 
as follows: 

VENICE, CALIF., May 12, 1947. 
Mr. MCINTYRE FARIES, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Sm: Confirming telephone conversa- 
tion of recent day, re postmaster appoint- 
ment at Venice, Calif., now before the Senate 
for action. 

This is the sixth time that I have placed 
at the top of the list in an examination by 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
and according to the news release from Wash- 
ington an appointment will be made. Mrs. 
Letitia D. Winn has been acting postmaster 
at Venice; she was not qualified in the first 
five examinations because of her age, over- 
age that is, but for some reason she is on 
the list. 8 

I am a veteran of the First World War and 
was chief of camouflage in the southwest in 
this war and later chief of camouflage in 
the northwest division, Canada and Alaska. 

Your support is requested in my behalf, as 
I will need a lot of good citizens to ask the 
Senator for his action. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Harry K. Boone. 


Mr. President, someone must investi- 
gate such a situation as that. I have a 
letter from a man in my own State, and 
I exhibit to Senators a bunch of re- 
ceipts issued to him, month after month, 
year after year, commencing in 1934, 
ending in 1942, when the man was fired 
because he would no longer contribute. 
Every month, a collector comes on the 
1st day of the month, just as he does in 
the city of Marion, N. Dak. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I asked for this investigation 3 
years ago. At that time the Democrats 
were in the majority. They had the 
right, if they wanted to investigate, to 
stop what has been taking place in the 
country. I said at that time, and I re- 
peat now: Here is a pay roll of $88,000,- 
000. These receipts show that $10 a 
month is being collected, making five or 
six million dollars a year that is taken 
from the pockets of the poor letter car- 
riers and clerks, who are working for 
the postmasters. The Senator from 
Florida says it is all politics. I say that 
I am in the same position as that occu- 
pied by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], who now occupies the 
chair, when for 8 years, year after year, 
he pleaded upon the floor of the Senate 
and introduced one bill after another to 
do exactly what we are now asking to 
have done. Certainly, a large business 
such as the Post Office Department of 
the United States, the greatest business 
in the country, ought not to have a deficit 
of $300,000,000 a year. 
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I come back to my own State. I re- 
ceived a letter from North Dakota dated 
May 17, in which the writer said: 

It is a generally accepted fact, without any 
legal proof, however, that the postal positions 
in many North Dakota communities are being 
sold to the highest bidder. The qualification 
of being a Democrat is secondary. 


That is written by one of the most rep- 
utable citizens of North Dakota. 

I have here a letter which comes from 
Indiana. I may say that I have received 
complaints from every single State of 
the Union, without exception. I checked 
up to find if there were any States from 
which no complaints had come, but 
found none. This letter is from Indiana, 
and the writer says: 

The attached clippings are self-explana- 
tory. What I wish to know is if May Reiff is 
one of the 600 postmasters being held up, 
and not as yet confirmed by the Senate. 

The administration has called two exami- | 
nations to get her through. She has taken 
three examinations for postmistress, and 
this one on April 19, 1946, is the only one 
she has been able to pass. 


I shall not read the remainder of the 
letter. I now read a paragraph from a 
letter from Maine: 

This is a small office. A postmaster and 
two clerks are ample. Only one train a day. 
But he, a poor sickly specimen of humanity, 
not being able to come down to the office 
half the time, the Government furnished an 
extra clerk to take his place, and for Mr. 
Hannegan to call for more money for such 
cases as this (no doubt universal), I call it 
highway robbery and abuse to the public. 
We need less personnel and more efficiency. 


Mr. President, as I said when I began 
speaking on this subject, the Civil Serv- 
ice Committee is determined to take the 
Post Office Department out of politics. 
If we can secure enough votes, and I 
think we can on the floor, because it is 
favored by a sufficient number of Demo- 
crats, headed by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], who is the ranking 
Democratic member of the committee 
and who has announced that he is going 
to vote for the resolution, we are going 
to take the United States Post Office De- 
partment out of politics. Now is the time 
to do so if we are ever to do it. 

I want to repeat what I said 3 years 
ago on the Senate floor: I think it is a 
disgrace that letters should be sent out 
asking for contributions of $25, $50, $75 
from postmasters. A Senator yesterday . 
was unkind enough to say that perhaps 
we collected some of that money in North 
Dakota. I want to say to my distin- 
guished Democratic friends that in North 
Dakota we do not raise campaign funds 
in that way. In North Dakota the com- 
mon people do the contributing to politi- 
cal campaign funds. They join a politi- 
cal organization. In North Dakota they 
have a league. That league charges a 
certain amount for membership. The 
farmers belonging to it pay $12, $15, or 
$16 a year. The farmers go to meetings 
and conventions. They nominate can- 
didates. They do so by secret ballot. 
The league has sent to the Senate such 
Senators as Senator Frazier and Senator 
Nye, and has sent to the House such 
Representatives as Representative Bur- 
dick and Representative Lemke. We do 
not go to corporations for money. We 
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do not go to poor people working for the 
Government and ask them for money. 
We do not sell post offices in North Da- 
kota, in spite of the letter which said 
that some Democrats are doing so. 

1 say simply and finally, in conclusion, 
that personally I am proud of the at- 
titude the Republicans took at the time 
the Civil Service Act was passed. I was 
never prouder in my life than I was last 
night when I read the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG] now presiding over the 
Senate, who contended that nominations 
for postmasters should be made from the 
ranks, that the men in the post offices 
should work their way from the bottom 
and advance year after year, and finally 
from such individuals should be chosen 
postmasters, as is done in any good busi- 
ness. I am proud too, Mr. President, of 
the attitude which was taken by the late 
Senator George Norris. I am proud in- 
deed of the record of the Republican 
Party. I believe that my Democratic 
friends who today are looking askance 
because we are trying to have the pend- 
ing resolution adopted, will at the end 
of 4 months, after adoption of the reso- 
lution, say that it has been the means 
of obtaining good, competent men as 
postmasters, and that one of the finest 
jobs along that line in the history of the 
country will have been done by reason 
of the adoption of the resolution which 
is sponsored by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CuAvez], myself, and other 
members of the committee, the purpose 
of the resolution being that the Civil 
Service Act, passed in 1930, shall be 
honestly lived up to for the benefit of the 
common people of America. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that suggestion for a 
moment while I make a brief state- 
ment regarding the comment he made 
about me? k 

Mr. LANGER. I do not withhold the 
suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from North Dakota declines to 
withhold his suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. The clerk will call the 
roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Millikin 
Baldwin Hatch Moore 
Ball Hayden Morse 
Bricker Hickenlooper Murray 
Bridges Hill O'Conor 
Brooks Hoey O'Mahoney 
Buck Holand Overton 
Bushfield Ives Pepper 
Butler Jenner Revercomb 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Cain Kem Russell 
Capehart Kilgore Saltonstall 
Capper Knowland Sparkman 
Chavez Langer Stewart 
Connally dge Taft 
Cooper Lucas Taylor 
Cordon McCarran Thye 
Donnell McCarthy Tydings 
Downey McClellan Umstead 
rshak McFarland Vandenberg 
Eastland McGrath Watkins 
Ecton McKellar White 
Ellender McMahon Wiley 
Ferguson Magnuson Wiliams 
Flanders Malone Young 
Fulbright Martin 
George Maybank 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-nine Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
first committee amendment, as amended, 
which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 5, 
after the word “investigation” it is pro- 
posed to strike out “as to why few if 
any Republicans have been appointed to 
the offices of first-, second-, or third- 
class postmasters for the last fourteen 
years, how many Republicans have been 
removed,” and insert “as to political 
activities in the civil service in the ap- 
pointment of first-, second-, and third- 
class postmasters,”. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on agreeing to the second 
committee amendment, which will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 8, 
after the numerals “$35,000” it is pro- 
posed to strike out “in addition to the 
cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendments to 
be proposed, the question is on the final 
passage of the resolution as amended. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHITE. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster] 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY] are necessarily absent. The 
Senator from Nebraska, if present and 
voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GURNEY] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The senior Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. HAwKeEs] and the junior Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. SmITH] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate, having been 
appointed members of the Commission 
to attend the Princeton University Bi- 
centennial celebration. The senior 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. HAWKES] 
is paired with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. The senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, if present and 
voting, would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, if present and vot- 
ing, would vote “nay.” 

The junior Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmırTH] is paired with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. The 
junior Senator from New Jersey, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “‘yea,” and 
the Senator from Virginia, if present 
and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosry] is necessarily absent be- 
cause of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] 
is unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
who is detained on committee business 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
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son] are absent by leave, having been 
appointed members of the Commission to 
attend the Princeton University bicen- 
tennial celebration. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Myers] are absent on public 
business. 


The Senator from Texas Ir. 
ODaxL] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 


The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] is paired on this vote with the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“nay,” and the senior Senator from New 
Jersey would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Virginia IMr. 
ROBERTSON] is paired with the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “nay,” and the junior 
Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] has a general pair with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MYERS], 
the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Tuomas], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacner] would vote “na.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—44 
Aiken Donnell Millikin 
Baldwin Dworshak Moore 
Ball Ecton Morse 
Bricker Revercomb 

Flanders Robertson. Wyo. 

Brooks Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Buck Ives Taft 
Bushfield Jenner Thye 
Butler Kem Vandenberg 
Cain Knowland Watkins 
Capehart Langer White 
Capper Lodge Wiley 
Chavez McCarthy Williams 
Cooper Malone Young 
Cordon Martin 

NAYS—35 
Byrd Holiand Murray 
Connally Johnson, Colo. O' Conor 
Downey Kilgore O'Mahoney 
Eastland Lucas Overton 
Ellender McCarran Pepper 
Fulbright McClellan 
George McFarland Sparkman 
Green McGrath Stewart 
Hatch McKellar Taylor 
Hayden McMahon Tydings 
Hill Magnuson U: 
Hoey Maybank 

NOT VOTING—16 
Barkley O'Daniel Tobey 
Brewster Reed Wagner 
Gurney Robertson, Va. Wherry 
Hawkes Smith Wilson 
Johnston. S.C Thomas, Okla. 
Myers Thomas, Utah 
So the resolution (S. Res. 81), as 


amended, was agreed to. 
The amendment of the committee 
striking out the preamble was agreed to. 
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The resolution, as agreed to, is as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Civil Service 
Committee, which has the jurisdiction over 
all civil-service matters in connection with 
the post office, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee, is authorized and directed to 
make a complete investigation as to po- 
litical activities in the civil service in the 
appointment of first-, second-, and third- 
class postmasters, and whether any post- 
masters on threat of losing their positions 
have been compelled to pay tribute finan- 
cially or otherwise to anyone or to a group of 
politicians, Also whether there has heen an 
attempt to compel men and women occupy- 
ing the position of postmaster to violate the 
Hatch Act and to investigate any and all 
collateral matters which the testimony may 
develop. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee of any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production and impound- 
ing of books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister oaths, and to take such testimony 
as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services to report such hearings shall 
not be in excess of 25 cents per Lundred 
words. The expenses of the committee or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
which shall not exceed $35,000, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman. 

The authority conferred by this resolution 
shall expire on January 15, 1948, and the re- 
port of the committee shall be filed with the 
Senate on or before said date. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
having proceeded to reconsider the bill 
(H. R. 1) entitled “An act to reduce in- 
dividual income-tax payments,” returned 
by the President of the United States 
with his objections, to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in which it originated, it 
was— 

Resolved, That the said bill do not pass, 
two-thirds of the House of Representatives 
not agreeing to pass the same. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


S. 26. An act to make criminally liable per- 
sons who neglisently allow prisoners in their 
custody to escape; 

S. 125. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
so as to extend the benefits of such act to 
the Official Reporters of Debates in the Sen- 
ate and persons employed by them in con- 
nection with the performance of their duties 
as such reporters; 

S. 321. An act to amend section 17 cf the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, so as to in- 
crease the pay of cadets and midshipmen at 
-the service academies, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 597. An act to provide for the protec- 
tion of forests against destructive insects and 
diseases, and for other purposes; and 

S. 614. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for a permanent Census 
Office,” approved March 6, 1902, as amended 
(the collection and publication of statistical 
information by the Bureau of the Census). 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record an editorial from 
the June 11, 1947, issue of the Hartford 
Courant, of Hartford, Conn., entitled “St. 
Lawrence Ssaway.” It is a very fair 
editorial and is quite significant, coming 
from a newspaper which has been tra- 
ditionally opposed to the St. Lawrence 
seaway. I should like to call attention 
to one sentence of the editorial, which 
reads as follows: 


Unquestionably the opposition will come 
forward with its usual arguments based on 
sectionalism and self-interest. That is not 
to say that they are without merit. But the 
determining factor should be the public wel- 
fare, the interests of the whole country. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Headed by former-President Herbert Hoo- 
ver and Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 
the proponents of the St. Lawrence seaway 
have been presenting their case before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee. The economic arguments 
have a most familiar ring—cheaper transpor- 
tation for goods being exported from the 
Middle West, cheaper electrical power for 
New York State and New England excepting 
the State of Maine, and seif-liquidation of 
the cost through tolls for ships and power 
sold. Nor should one overlook Mr. Hoover's 
refutation of the contention of the railroads 
that competition would ruin them. He 
placed the loss of freight at less than 5 per- 
cent of the volume now handled. 

It remained for Secretary Marshall to in- 
troduce two new arguments for the plan. He 
asserted that the War Department elected to 
establish some industries in other regions be- 
cause of the lack of electrical power in New 
York and New England. And he placed 
special emphasis on the desirability of a canal 
permitting ocean-going ships and subma- 
rines to enter the Great Lakes in time of war 
for loading and for repairs, and also for the 
inland construction of such ships. In this 
atomic age, he argued, such facilities would 
be especially desirable if not imperative. Un- 
questionably the opposition will come for- 
ward with its usual arguments based on sec- 
tionalism and self-interest. That is not to 
say that they are without merit. But the de- 
termining factor should be the public wel- 
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Historically the St. Lawrence seaway has 
had a long and almost continuous legislative 
history, beginning more than 30 years ago. 
The 113 miles between Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
and Montreal that would have to be im- 
proved have received a lot of attention from 
Congress and various other groups sur- 
veying its possibilities for power and changes 
for navigation. As Secretary of Commerce 
Mr. Hoover headed the first commission mak- 
ing an exhausive study of the project. He is 
as firm in his conviction of its merits today 
as he was then. Two private studies, one by 
the Brookings Institution and the other by 
the Niagara Frontier Planning Board, have 
made unfavorable recommendations. The 
last six Presidents and four Governors of 
New York, including Thomas E. Dewey, have 
favored the plan. Mr. Dewey secured certain 
concessions concerning the sale of power that 
are favorable to his State. 

In Congress the St. Lawrence seaway has 
come to a vote only twice. Submitted as a 
treaty in 1934 it won a majority in the Sen- 
ate, but not the required two-thirds necessary 
for approval. In 1941 an attempt to tack it 
on as an amendment to a rivers and harbors 
bill was defeated, 56 to 25. This vote was not 
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on the merits of the measure. Since the ini- 
tial defeat the idea of a treaty with Canada 
that would require a two-thirds yote of the 
Senate has been abandoned for ratification 
of an agreement with Canada, for which a 
majority of both Houses would be required. 
Just where the line between a treaty and an 
agreement lies has never been satisfactorily 
explained. It would seem to lie in the minds 
of those who wish for an easier way to gain 
their ends than that provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

Whether the joint plan with Canada takes 
the form of a treaty or an agreement, it is 
probably well to reexamine the proposal 
to develop the St, Lawrence River. Secretary 
Marshall last February placed it on his list 
of urgent“ measures. He recognizes the 
military value of the seaway—an aspect that 
before the Second World War and the atomic 
bomb received minor consideration. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON WOOL BILL 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
state that tomorrow I will submit to the 
Senate the report of the conference com- 
mittee on the wool bill, so-called. I shall 
not submit it and attempt to get action on 
it today, because of the absence of the 
senior Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
BARKLEY] and others who are interested 
in it and who desire to take part in the 
discussion. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield for a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. There was so much con- 
fusion in the Chamber that I could not 
understand what the Senator said about 
the conference report on the wool bill. 
Did he say it was his intention to have 
it taken up tomorrow? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. Did the Senator indicate 
as what time he would have it taken up? 
As I recall, there is a uwuanimous-consent 
agreement that the Senate shall vote at 
4 o'clock tomorrow on the Bulwinkle bill. 
Is it the Senator’s intention to have the 
conference report taken up after the vote 
is had on the Bulwinkle bill? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, the time will be 
limited only between 2 o'clock and 4 
o'clock. So if no Senator wishes to speak 
on the Reed bill before 2 o’clock, we can 
take up the conference report and con- 
sider it until that time. There are two 
conference reports to be taken up, one on 
the wool bill and the other on the rent- 
control bill. Iam quite willing to accom- 
modate Senators, but I think probably we 
had better take up either one or the 
other conference report at 12 o’clock to- 
morrow, and see if we can conclude action 
on it by 2 o’clock. If not, it will go over 
until after 4 o’clock, for the time between 
2 o'clock and 4 o'clock will be devoted 
to the final remarks on the Reed bill. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have no 
particular desire one way or the other. I 
simply wished to know what the situation 
was. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, let me 
say that I intended to submit the confer- 
ence report on the wool bill at this time; 
but due to the absence of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and other 
Senators who are interested in that 
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measure, it seemed to be only courteous 
to postpone it until tomorrow. But I 
shall present it at the first opportunity 
tomorrow. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if that is 
the intention of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, I think we may assume that we 
shall proceed at 12 o’clock tomorrow to 
consider the conference report on the 
wool bill and shall continue to consider 
it until 2 o’clock. If a vote is not ob- 
tained on it by that time, it will go over 
until after 4 o'clock, when its considera- 
tion will be resumed. 


JOHN C. CROCKETT 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, within the last few minutes I have 
received certain information of which I 
should have been aware some time ago. 
For my failure to report it, I apologize to 
the Members of the Senate. It relates 
to a very distinguished Iowan who has 
long served this body. He is a native 
of my home State. He learned his poli- 
tics in his public service in north central 
Iowa in a county office. He later came 
to the city of Des Moines to serve in the 
Iowa Legislature, I believe, as a reading 
clerk. Then he became clerk of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Iowa; 
and a good many years ago, I think ap- 
proximately 40 years ago, when our late 
famous Senator William B. Allison 
graced the Senate, he brought this pub- 
lic servant to the city of Washington to 
serve the Senate of the United States, 
where he has served vigorously and well 
over the years. This is his 83d birth- 
day. I am sorry that I cannot say the 
exact number of years he has served the 
Senate and the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, in commemoration of 
this day I fondly salute, on behalf of 
the State of Iowa and, I hope, on behalf 
of my colleagues on this side of the aisle, 
the long public service of the Chief Clerk 
of the United States Senate, John C. 
Crockett, and I wish him many happy 
returns of this anniversary. [Applause, 
Senators rising. ] 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I desire 
to join my felicitations with those just 
spoken by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HIcKENLOOPER]. I am not sure about the 
age of John Crockett, but whatever the 
calendar says, he does not look it. He 
has served for more than 40 years in 
the Senate of the United States and has 
been kindly, gracious, diligent, and hon- 
orable at alltimes. I join in the expres- 
sions of every good wish for him. 

Mr.TYDINGS. Mr. President, because 
our distinguished Chief Clerk is not only 
an outstanding gentleman but a citizen 
of my State, I should like to join most 
cordially in the felicitations tendered him 
by the able Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER]. 

My tribute to him will be short: He is 
a man of unimpeachable integrity. He 
is a man whose convictions are stronger 
than any barricades which might be 
erected in their path. He is a man who 
is an American before he is a partisan. 
If I may paraphrase the words of the 
poet, let me say that I consider John 
Crockett great in every attribute that 
doth become a man. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
want to join the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] in a few 
words about John Crockett. 

I have known Mr. Crockett perhaps 
as long as any member of this body has. 
I first met him in the year 1911, and I 
have known him ever since. We became 
friends at our first meeting, and we have 
been close and intimate and steadfast 
friends ever since; and I believe he is one 
of the purest, most upstanding, and most 
upright characters I ever knew. I have 
never known him to make a dishonorable 
statement about anyone. He is a man of 
the highest character; one of the man- 
liest and straightest characters I have 
ever known in all my life. He is as 
honest as the day is long—courteous, 
efficient, clean-minded, liberal-hearted, 
kind, and a gentleman through and 
through. He has all the attributes of 
3 that any real man ought to 

ve. 

He has made one of the finest clerks it 
is possible for the Senate or any other 
body to have. 

When I first came here, he told me he 
was a Republican, I was a strong Demo- 
crat, and still am, and always will be, 
and I suppose he is still a strong Repub- 
lican, but the circumstance of our be- 
longing to different parties has never 
made any difference in our relations or 
the transaction of his duties as an officer 
of this body. He made a fine officer dur- 
ing Republican days and he made an 
equally fine officer during Democratic 
days. I was strong for him in Republi- 
can administrations, and in like manner 
strong for him in Democratic adminis- 
trations. “ 

I wish for him many more years of 
service and of usefulness and of happi- 
ness. I have profited tremendously by 
the association I have had the good for- 
tune to have had with him. I wish for 
him every good thing in life. 

There was never a purer, or better, or 
higher minded, or finer American citizen 
than John Crockett, and I wish for him 
everything that is good. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with all my associates in the Sen- 
ate in wishing for our distinguished 
friend, John Crockett, many more years 
of health and service to the Nation. In 
the little more than 8 years it has been 
my privilege to know him, I have found 
him to be friendly, cooperative, and un- 
derstanding, and I know of no better 
criterion for a public servant. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
AGREEMENTS BETWEEN CARRIERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 110) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act with respect to cer- 
tain agreements between carriers. 


RECESS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in the absence of the majority leader, I 
move that the Senate recess until the 
hour of 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, June 18, 1947, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 17 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

James Bruce, of Maryland, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Argentina, 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

John M. Moore, of Kentucky, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Kentucky. (Mr. Moore is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
June 14, 1947.) 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
The following-named employee of the 


Coast and Geodetic Survey to the position 
indicated: 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, from the date 
indicated: 

Lewis V. Evans III, May 1, 1947. 

In THE Navy 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the United States Navy in the Corps, 
grades, and ranks hereinafter stated. 


The following-named officers to the ranks 
indicated in the line of the Navy: 
Indicates officers to be designated for 

EDO and SDO subsequent to acceptance 

of appointment) 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 


*Stearns, George F., Jr. 
ENSIGNS 
»Barahal, George D. O'Malley, George F. 
*Burnett, Collins W. *Potter, James A., 3d 
»Fisher, Guin M. Stansell, Herman J. 
Graham, Horace E. Jr. 
Hartley, Cecil M. *Thornton, William 
Hedges, William D. H., Jr. 
*Kenner, Jack L. *Vranicar, Raymond 
*Maloney, John M. N. z 
McKenzie, Lawrence Ward, John F. 
Willett, Charles F. 


H. 

Nutter, Paul “M” 

The following-named officers to the grade 
and rank indicated in the Medical Corps of 
the Navy: 

ASSISTANT SURGEONS WITH THE RANK OF LIEU- 
TENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Basilicato,Gennaro Mayer, William E, 

Faaland, Halvdan G. Orr. William S. 

K. Quilter, Thomas N. 
King, Robert L, 

The following-named officers to the grade 
and rank indicated in the Supply Corps of 
the Navy: 

ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS WITH THE RANK OF 

ENSIGN 

Batterson, Robert E. Depew, Robert W. 
Davis, Albert S. Desanto, James V. 
Ferris, Robert H. Forlenza, Vincent A. 
Fink, William W. Fowler, George O. 
Shepard, John C, Moon, Ralph E. 
Tucker, Oscar G. Oller, William M. 
Becker, Charles Rehberg, Jerome A, 
Chance, Carl Shenk, Eugene M. 
Cherryman, Rexford Woody, Ellis A. 

R. 


The following-named officers to the grades 
and rank indicated in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the United States Navy: 

ASSISTANT CIVIL ENGINEERS WITH THE RANK OF 
ENSIGN 

Kwinn, Edward S. 

Lee, James J. 

The following-named officers to the grades 
and rank indicated in the Dental Corps of 
the United States Navy: 

ASSISTANT DENTAL SURGEONS WITH THE RANK OF 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Grossman, Frank D. Rupp, Nelson W. 

McCrory, John J. Staples, William R. 
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The following-named officers to the rank 
of commissioned warrant officers in the Navy 
in the grades indicated: 

CHIEF RADIO ELECTRICIAN 

Holt, Robert L. 


CHIEF PAY CLERKS 


Day, Donald J. Kroger, Raymond M. 
Harter, August J. McKenney, Charles V. 
Hiatt, Donald A. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate June 17 (legislative day of 
April 21), 1947: 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Lewis V. Evans III, junior hydrographic 


and geodetic engineer, with rank of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade), from April 29, 1947. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, the author of light and 
power, with whom there is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning, as the 
duties of another day await us, send forth 
the spirit of Thy truth upon our path- 
ways. As Thou dost encamp about us, 
be Thou the guardian of our thoughts 
and keep us with unswerving fidelity at 
the altar of the sanctities of public office 
and private life. As custodians of our 
Government, inspire us with courage, 
that we may rekindle confidence in the 
breasts of all faithless and mistaken men. 

O God, let Thy manifold blessings be 
upon our beloved Speaker and all others 
who share the responsibilities of the Con- 
gress. Unfold unto us Thy long, long 
purpose for humanity, that our land may 
be led into Thy righteous morning. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate has passed without 
amendment bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 310. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to permit the delivery of water from 
the District of Columbia and Arlington 
County water systems to the Falls Church 

or other water systems in the metropolitan 
area of the District of Columbia in Virginia; 

H.R.360. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Francis Eugene Hardin, a minor; 

H. R. 468. An act to amend section 115 of 
the Internal Revenue Code in respect of dis- 
tributions by personal holding companies; 

H. R. 620. An act for the relief of Blanche 
E. Broad; 

H. E. 651. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Rubert W. Alexander; 

H. R. 723. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Hunter A. Hoagland, a minor; 

H. R. 765. An act for the relief of Elwood L. 
Keeler; 

H. R. 888. An act for the relief of certain 
owners of land who suffered loss by fire in 
Lake Landing Township, Hyde County, N. C.; 

H. R. 925. An act for the relief of Therese 
R. Cohen; 
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H. R. 1065. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Thomas Gambacorto; 

H. R. 1221. An act for the relief of Eva 
Bilobran; 

H. R. 1237. An act to regulate the market- 
ing of economic poisons and devices, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 1244. An act to admit the American- 
owned ferry Crosline to American registry 
and to permit its use in coastwise trade; 

H. R. 1412. An act to grant to the Arthur 
Alexander Post, No. 68, the American Legion, 
of Belzoni, Miss., all of the reversionary in- 
terest reserved to the United States-in lands 
conveyed to said post pursuant to act of Con- 
gress approved June 29, 1938; 

H. R. 1482. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Gilda Cowan, a minor; 

H. K. 1624. An act to authorize payment of 
allowances to three inspectors of the Metro- 
politan Police force for the use of their pri- 
vately owned motor vehicles, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 1874. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2207. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
within the Shiloh National Military Park, 
Tenn., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2237. An act to correct an error in 
section 342 (b) (8) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940, as amended; 

H. R. 2257. An act for the relief of South- 
eastern Sand & Grayel Co.; 

H. R. 2353. An act to authorize the patent- 
ing of certain public lands to the State of 
Montana or to the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Hill County, Mont., for public-park 
purposes; 

H. R. 2368. An act to amend paragraph 8 
of part VII, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
as amended, to authorize an appropriation 
of $3,000,000 as a revolving fund in lieu of 
$1,500,000 now authorized, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 2852. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain surplus Government lands 
to the Otter Creek recreational demonstra- 
tion area, in the State of Kentucky; 

H. R. 2872. An act to amend further sec- 
tion 4 of the Public Debt Act of 1941, as 
amended, and clarify its application, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 3143. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Paonia Federal reclamation project, Colorado; 

H. R. 3151. An act to grant a certain water 
right and a certain parcel of land in Clark 
County, Nev., to the city of Las Vegas, Nev.; 

H. R. 3197. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to contract with the 
Mancos water conservancy district increasing 
the reimbursable construction-cost obliga- 
tion of the district to the United States for 
construction of the Mancos project and ex- 
tending the repayment period; 

H. R. 3348. An act to declare the policy of 
the United States with respect to the allo- 
cation of costs of construction of the Coa- 
chella division of the All-American Canal 
irrigation project, California; 

H. R. 3604. An act to authorize the Meth- 
odist Home of the District of Columbia to 
make certain changes in its certificate of 
incorporation with respect to stated objects; 

H. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection on public grounds in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a memorial to the dead 
of the First Infantry Division, United States 
Forces, World War II: and 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the release, free of estate and 
gift tax, of certain powers, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
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which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 811. An act for the relief of J. F. 
Powers; 

H. R. 1628. An act relinquishing to the 
State of Illinois certain right, title, or interest 
of the United States of America, and for other 
purposes; 

H R. 1997. An act to provide seniority ben- 
efits for certain officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and of the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia who are 
veterans of World War II and lost opportu- 
nity for promotion by reason of their service 
in the armed forces of the United States; 

H. R. 2369. An act providing for the sus- 
pension of annual assessment work on min- 
ing claims held by location in the Territory 
of Alaska; and 

H. R. 2545. An act to provide funds for co- 
operation with the school board of the Mo- 
clips-Aloha District for the construction and 
equipment of a new school building in the 
town of Moclips, Grays Harbor County, 
Wash., to be available to both Indian and 
non-Indian children, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 


S. 28. An act to supersede the provisions of 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1946 by reestab- 
lishing the offices of registers of land offices, 
and providing for appointment of the Direc- 
tor and Associate Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management, and for other purposes; 

S. 30. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue patents for certain lands 
to certain settlers in the Pyramid Lake In- 
dian Reservation, Nev.; 

S. 263. An act to provide for the carrying 
of mail on star routes, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 358. An act to provide for settling cer- 
tain indebtedness connected with Pershing 
Hall, a memorial in Paris, France; 

S. 394. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Raymond Wesley Doyle; 

S. 395. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Richard Jay Doyle; 

S. 396, An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Thurlow Grey Doyle; 

S. 897. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Lawrence Stanley Doyle; 

S. 398. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Spencer Burgess Doyle; 

S. 399. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Gladys May Doyle; 

S. 403. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Gideon Peon; 

S. 451. An act to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator through the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings to provide space 
to accommodate the needs of the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 483. An act to relocate the boundaries 
and reduce the area of the Gila Federal rec- 
lamation project, and for other purposes; 

S. 484. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Joseph 
J. Pickett a patent in fee to certain land; 

S. 686. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion, extension, and improvement of public- 
school buildings in Owyhee, Nev.; 

S. 751, An act to continue a system of 
nurseries and nursery schools for the day 
care of school-age and under-school-age chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia through 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes; 

S. 753. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to defer the collection of certain 
irrigation construction charges against lands 
under the Flathead Indian irrigation project; 

S. 816. An act to repeal the Post Roads Act 
of 1866, as amended, and for other purposes; 

S. 851. An act for the rellef of Belmont 
Properties Corp.; 
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8. 924. An act to credit active service in 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States in determining eligibility for and the 
amount of benefits from the policemen’s and 
firemen's relief fund, District of Columbia; 

S. 966. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the District Educational Agency for 
Surplus Property in the Municipal Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1056. An act to amend the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, so as 
to permit adjustment of benefits authorized 
by section 1506 thereof and similar benefits 
extended by governments allied with the 
United States in World War II; 

S. 1124 An act to amend the Boller In- 
spection Act of the District of Columbia; 

S. 1185. An act to provide for the disposal 
of materials on the public lands of the United 
States; 

S. 1218. An act to stimulate volunteer en- 
listments in the Regular Military Establish- 
ment of the United States, and for other 


urposes; ‘ 

S. 1262. An act to provide a central author- 
ity for standardizing geographic names for 
the purpose of eliminating duplication in 
standardizing such names among the Fed- 
eral departments, and for other purposes; 

S. 1265. An act to amend sections 1301 and 
1303 of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia, relating to liability for causing 
death by wrongful act; 

S. 1266. An act to amend section 1064 of 
the act entitled An act to establish a Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia.“ ap- 
proved March 3. 1901, relating to admissi- 
bility of testimony by a party to a transac- 
tion when the other party is incapable of 
testifying; 

S. 1306. An act relating to the construc- 
tion and disposition of the San Jacinto-San 
Vicente aqueduct; 

S. 1316. An act to establish a procedure 
for facilitating the payment of certain Gov- 
ernment checks, and for other purposes; 

§. 1360. An act for the relief of Eric Sed- 
don; 

S. 1392. An act to prescribe certain dates 
for the purpose of determining eligibility of 
veterans for vocational rehabilitation, and 
for education, training, guaranty of loans, 
and readjustment allowances under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended; 

S. J. Res. 113. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of 
a memorial to the Marine Corps dead of all 
wars 

8. 5. Res, 122. Joint resolution consenting 

to an interstate oil compact to conserve oil 
and gas; 
S. J. Res. 124, Joint resolution to enable 
the President to utilize the appropriations 
for United States participation in the work 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration for meeting administra- 
tive expenses of United States Government 
agencies in connection with United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
liquidation; and 

S. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution to strength- 
en the common defense and to meet indus- 
trial needs for tin by providing for the main- 
tenance of a domestic tin-smelting industry. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 3123. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
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with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. WHERRY, Mr. Gurney, Mr. 
Batt, Mr. Corpon, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
THomas of Oklahoma, and Mr. 
O’Manoney to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ARNOLD and Mr. SEELY-BROWN 
asked and were given permission to ex- 
tend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. FOOTE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp relating to H. R. 1. 

Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Saturday edition of the Chi- 
cago Daily News entitled “Press Did Duty 
in Picturing Destruction of Potatoes.” 

Mr. MORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include some extraneous 
material. 

Mr. WEICHEL (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the Stratton bill and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. McCONNELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rxconp concerning an investigation last 
year by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and include a let- 
ter from the Comptroller General. 

Mr. ALBERT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. KENNEDY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rxcon and include two letters. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorr and include an 
article by Lawrence Sullivan. 

Mr. SANBORN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an item from the 
Idaho Daily Statesman. 

Mr. CROW, Mr. BRYSON, Mr. FLAN- 
NAGAN, Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, and Mr. 
KEATING asked and were given permis- 
sion to extend their remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I was granted permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an article. I am informed by the 
Public Printer that this will take 3 pages 
of the Recorp and will cost $213, but I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

REDUCTION IN INCOME-TAX PAYMENTS 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the further consideration of the 
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veto message of the President on the bill 
(H. R. 1) to reduce individual income- 
tax payments. 

The question is, will the House, on re- 
consideration, pass the bill, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]: 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of no measure that has been before Con- 
gress in years that has been more dis- 
cussed in the press and in the Halls of 
Congress than the bill H. R. 1. I think 
we are pretty well agreed that the mes- 
sage we are about to act upon is more or 
less unusual, and filled with sophistry, 
but I do not think anything is to be 
gained by further discussion. There- 
fore, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Under the Constitu- 
tion, this vote must be determined by the 
yeas and nays. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 268, nays 137, not voting 24, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 82] 
YEAS—268 

Allen, Calif, Devitt Johnson, M. 
Allen, II. D'Ewart Johnson, Ind. 
Allen, La. Dirksen Jones, Ohio 
Anderson, Calif. Dolliver Jones, Wash. 
Andresen, Domengeaux Jonkman 

A H. Dondero Judd 
Andrews, N. Y. Donohue Kean 
Angell Dorn Kearney 
Arends Elliott Keating 
Arnold Ellis Keefe 
Auchincloss Ellsworth Kersten, Wis. 
Bakewell Elsaesser Kilburn 
Banta Elston Kilday 
Barrett Engel, Mich. Knutson 
Bates, Mass. Engle, Calif. Kunkel 
Beall Fallon Landis 
Bender Fellows Lane 
Bennett, Mich. Fenton Larcade 
Bennett, Mo. Fletcher Latham 
Bishop te Lea 
Blackney Fulton LeCompte 
Boggs, Del. Gamble LeFevre 
Bolton Gathings Lemke 
Boykin Gavin Lewis 
Bradley Gearhart Lodge 
Bramblett Gillette Love 
Brehm Gillie McConnell 
Brooks Gof McCowen 
Brophy Goodwin McDonough 
Brown, Ohio Graham 
Buck Grant, Ind. McGarvey 
Buffett Griffiths McGregor 
Bulwinkle Gross McMahon 
Burke Gwynne, Iowa McMillen, Il, 
Busbey Hagen MacKinnon 
Butler Hale Macy 
Byrnes, Wis Hall, Maloney ° 
Canfield Edwin Arthur Martin, Iowa 
Carson , Mason 
Case, N. J. Leonard W. Mathews 
Case, S. Dak Halleck Meade, Ky. 
‘Chadwick Hand Meade, Md. 
Chenoweth Harness,Ind, Merrow 
Chiperfield Hartley Meyer 
Church Hébert Michener 
Clason Hedrick Miller, Conn, 
Clevenger Herter Miller, Md. 
Clippinger Heselton Miller, Nebr 
Coffin Hess Mitchell 
Cole, Kans. Hill Morrison 
Cole, Mo Hinshaw Morton 
Cole, N. Y. Hoeven Muhlenberg 
Corbett Hoffman Mundt 
Cotton Holmes Murray, Tenn. 
Condert Hope Murray, Wis 
Cox Horan Nixon 
Crawford Howell Nodar 
Crow Jackson, Calif. Norblad 
Cunningham Javits Norrell 
Curtis Jenison O'Hara 
Dague Jenkins, Ohio O’Konski 
Davis, Ga. Jenkins, Pa. Owens 
Davis, Tenn. oe Passman 
Davis, Wis. Jense Patterson 


Dawson, Utah Jounven, Calif. Peterson 
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Philbin Sadlak Taber 
Phillips, Calif. St.George Talle 
Phillips, Tenn. Sanborn Taylor 
Ploeser Sarbacher ‘Thomas, N. J. 
Plumley Schwabe, Mo. Thomas, Tex. 
Potts Schwabe, Okla. Tibbott 
Poulson Scoblick Tollefson 
Preston Scott, Hardie Towe 
Price, Fla. Scott, 
Ramey Hugh D., Jr. Vail 
Redden Scrivner Van Zandt 
Reed, III Seely-Brown Vorys 
Reed, N.Y Shafer Vursell 
Rees Short Wadsworth 
Reeves Simpson, Il. Weichel 
Rich Simpson, Pa. felch 
Rlehlman Smith, Kans est 
Rizley Smith, Maine Wigglesworth 
Robertson Smith, Wis Wilson, Ind. 
Robsion Snyder Wuson, Tex, 
Rockwell Springer Wolcott 
Rogers, Fla Stefan Wolverton 
Rogers, Mass. Stevenson Wood 
Rohrbough Stockman Woodruff 
Ross Stratton Youngblood 
Russell Sundstrom 
NAYS—137 

Abernethy Gary Mills 
Albert Gordon Monroney 
Almond Gore Morgan 
Andersen, Gorski Morris 

H. Carl Gossett Murdock 
Andrews, Ala. Granger Norton 
Barden Grant, Ala. O'Brien 
Bates, Ky Gregory O'Toole 
Battle Hardy Pace 
Beckworth Harless, Ariz. Peden 
Blatnik Harris Pfeifer 
Bloom Harrison Pickett 
Bonner Havenner e 
Brown, Ga Hays Price, Il. 
Bryson Heffernan Priest 
Buchanan Hendricks Rabin 
Buckley Hobbs Rains 
Burleson Holifield Rankin 
Byrne, N. Y. Huber Rayburn 
Camp Hull Rayfiel 
Cannon Jackson, Wash. Richards 
Carroll Jarman Riley 
Celler Johnson, Okla, Rivers 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Rooney 
Chelf Jones, Ala, Sabath 
Clark Karsten, Mo. Sadowski 
Colmer Kee Sasscer 
Cooley Kennedy Sheppard 
Cooper eogh Sikes 
Cravens Kerr Smathers 
Dawson, III King Smith, Va. 
Deane Kirwan Somers 
Delaney Klein Spence 
Dingell Lanham Stanley 
Doughton Lesinski Stigler- 
Douglas Lusk Teague 
Drewry Lyle Thomason 
Durham Lynch Trimble 
Eberharter McCormack Vinson 
Evins McMillan, S. C. Walter 
Feighan Madden Wheeler 
Fernandez Mahon Whitten 
Fisher Manasco Whittington 
Flannagan Mansfield, Worley 
Fogarty Mont. Zimmerman 
Folger Marcantonio 
Forand Miller, Calif. 

NOT VOTING—24 

Beli Fuller Kelley 
Bland Gallagher Lucas 
Boggs, La. Gifford Mansfield, Tex. 
Clements Gwinn, N.Y. Patman ‘ 
Combs Hart Powell 
Courtney Jones, N.C. Smith, Ohio 
Crosser Kearns Williams 
Eaton Kefauver Winstead 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a recapitulation of the vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will grant 
the recapitulation. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, a Mem- 
ber having voted one way or the other 
cannot change his vote on the recapitu- 
lation? 

The SPEAKER. A Member may cor- 
rect his vote, but cannot change it. 
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The Clerk will call the names of those 
voting “yea.” 

The Clerk called the names of those 
voting “yea.” 

The SPEAKER. Are there any cor- 
rections to be made where any Member 
was listening and heard his name called 
as voting “yea” who did not vote yea“? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will call the names of those 
voting “nay.” 

The Clerk called the names of those 
voting nay.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there any Mem- 
ber voting “nay” who is incorrectly re- 
corded? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the veto of the President 
was sustained and the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Gifford and Mr. Eaton for, with Mr. 
Kelley against. 

Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Kearns for, with 
Mr. Clements against. 

Mr, Fuller and Mr. Smith of Ohio for, with 
Mr. Williams against. 

Mr. Gwinn of New York and Mr. Hart for, 
with Mr. Crosser against. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER, The message and the 
bill, together with the acompanying 
papers, are referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed. 

The Clerk will notify the Senate of the 
action of the House. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s message of June 16, 1947, 
should go a long way to allay the fears 
of those who voted against the tax bill 
because of the fear that there would not 
be a sufficient surplus to provide both for 
tax relief and debt retirement. The 
President states that income payments 
to individuals are running at the record 
annual rate of $176,000,000,000 and that 
“Despite many gloomy predictions, there 
is no convincing evidence that a recession 
is imminent.” Assuming income pay- 
ments of $176,000,000,000, our present 
revenue is estimated by the staff to yield 
$42,800,000,000, so this would leave a sur- 
plus of $8,100,000,000 if expenditures 
were only reduced $3,000,000,000 below 
the budget estimate. 

The President states that income-tax 
reduction is not required now to permit 
necessary investment and business ex- 
pansion. In making such a statement, 
he is flying into the teeth of the experi- 
ence of businessmen throughout the 
country. Furthermore, the President is 
overlooking the fact that an increase in 
take-home pay, through tax reduction, 
will act as a deterrent to inflation which 
might be caused by wage increases. 

When the President opposes a tax cut 
because it is inflationary, he must mean 
that he is afraid of an excess of purchas- 
ing power. And yet he argues that “the 
purchasing power of large groups of our 
people has been seriously reduced.” He 
goes on to state that “adjustments in 
income production and prices” are “nec- 
essary.” This is pretty vague language, 
but it seems to mean that the President 
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is in favor of going into individual plants 
and industries and forcing prices and 
wages down in order to maintain busi- 
ness at its present levels. His ability to 
carry out a policy of this sort without 
reinstituting the onerous system of war- 
time economic controls is open to very 
serious question. 

It seems to me much better to main- 
tain the flow of purchasing power by a 
tax cut which will put money in people’s 
pockets and stimulate them to greater 
productive effort. This approach would 
leave with the worker the right to deter- 
mine how his purchasing power shall be 
disposed of, which seems much more 
consistent with our American way of life. 
It is high time we followed a consistent 
policy of letting the people act for them- 
selves instead of having the Government 
act for them. 

The President would not act until our 
economic house is afire. He forgets that 
one of the primary purposes of tax re- 
duction is to act as a stimulus to prevent 
a recession and that his Secretary of the 
Treasury testified that it takes at least a 
year for tax reduction to become fully 
effective. 

The President stresses the size of the 
present huge public debt, and argues that 
every effort should now be made to re- 
duce the debt as much as possible. The 
President overlooks the fact that debt 
reduction alone is not sufficient. The 
present economic situation requires tax 
reduction as well as debt retirement. 

I wonder if the President has ever read 
the speech of Hon. Douglas Abbott, Min- 
ister of Finance, advocating individual 
income-tax reduction for Canada, effec- 
tive July 1, 1947. Mr. Abbott emphasizes 
the point that quite apart from economic 
consideration tax reduction is necessary 
because of the resistance of the people to 
the further continuance of oppressive 
war taxation. He said: 

Had our taxes been raised gradually and 
under normal conditions to their present 
levels, had they been increased for the pro- 
ductive, peacetime purposes of national de- 
velopment and social security rather than 
for the unproductive purposes of war, then 
the present levels might perhaps have been 
acceptable and tolerable as continuing 
levels. Instead, however, they represent a 
position to which we have returned after 
a sudden and unpleasant excursion into 
painful wartime levels of income tax, and 
people are still smarting so much from their 
wartime experience that even after the sub- 
stantial reductions made in the last two 
budgets, the present levels of personal in- 
come taxes are regarded as excessive by a 
large proportion of the public. Therefore, 
what may be argued from the point of view 
of immediate economic effects or long-term 
debt policy, one must reach the conclusion 
that those who must bear them are not 
ready to support income taxes on the 
present scale. In fact, I am sure that were 
our present levels of personal income tax 
to be continued, they would constitute a 
serious impediment to a full working effort 
and a brake upon the drive and initiative 
of men and women in all groups and classes. 


The American people spoke last No- 
vember for tax reduction too. Why is 
the President deaf to their mandate? 

The President complains that H. R. 1 
gives a larger take-home pay to the 
family earning $50,000 than to the fam- 
ily earning $2,500. He does not bring 
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out the reason for this, namely, that 
taxes take only 3.8 percent of the take- 
home pay of a $2,500 man, while they 
take 48 percent of the take-home pay 
of a man with $50,000. Nor does he 
indicate why he did not raise this ob- 
jection with referenee to the Revenue 
Act of 1945 which brought a much 
larger increase in the take-home pay 
of the higher income groups than it did 
in the case of the lower income groups. 
This is shown by the following table: 

Increase in take-home pay under the Revenue 

Act of 1945 
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Note that under the act of 1945 the family with an 
income of $2,500 received an increase in take-home pay 
of only 2.8 percent. The family with an income of 
$50,000 got an increase of nearly 12 percent. 


The President asks us to refrain from 
granting tax relief until a study of a long 
list of technical tax problems has been 
completed. He does not say how long 
this will take. However, the Secretary of 
the Treasury at the recent hearings be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
made it abundantly clear that the topics 
were difficult and the work would be 
time-consuming. Moreover, it is evident 
from the list of topics suggested for study 
that the individual income taxpayer is 
to be asked to wait for relief until satis- 
factory relief measures can be drawn up 
for corporations which were granted sub- 
stantial relief under the Revenue Act of 
1945. 

As a matter of fact the President is 
merely fighting a delaying action. He 
does not want tax reduction now. He 
alleges that his reason is that it would 
be unwise to take hasty action. Yet in 
1945 his party showed no such reluctance 
to act. In that year the Congress was 
asked to put through a bill in short order 
which included the elimination of the 
excess profits tax and substantial reduc- 
tions in both corporate and individual 
income taxes. In 1945, the President and 
his party were willing to make a tax cut 
of $6,000,000,000 in the face of a deficit 
of $50,000,000,000 in the previous fiscal 
year. Now they are fearful of a cut of 
$3,300,000,000 in the face of a surplus of 
$1,250,000,000 predicted by the President 
himself for 1947, and anticipated reve- 
nues which will approach $43,000,000,000 
in 1948 if the economic forecast con- 
tained in the President’s message is ful- 
filled. 

In view of the President’s warning 
against hasty action now, it should be 
recalled that in 1945 the administration 
recommended as a part of its tax reduc- 
tion program the repeal of the war tax 
rates on excises which alone involved a 
revenue loss of $1,100,000,000. Congress 
rejected this proposal on the ground that 
it represented an illogical selective ap- 
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proach to the problem of entire excise 
revision. Yet the administration which 
made that proposal is now unwilling to 
accept a general reduction of the ex- 
tremely burdensome individual income 
tax rates which are still very near their 
wartime peak. 

The inconsistencies which exist in the 
President’s tax veto messages are shock- 
ing to observe. After carefully con- 
sidering the President’s arguments, in 
a sincere effort to determine whether 
the executive or the legislative branches 
of our Government are right in this 
economic measure, I have come to the 
conclusion that we are talking about two 
different things. 

Apparently two sets of figures are be- 
ing provided by the Government ex- 
perts—one set to the President and an 
entirely different set to Congress. 

First. The President justifies his veto 
on his budget statement January 10, 
1947. He then proceeds to say that em- 
ployment is at a peak and the national 
income has reached the rate of $176,- 
000,009,000. But in the budget estimate 
that national income was only $166,000,- 
000,000. Here for the first time we have 
proof from the executive branch that 
the national income will be closer to the 
figure set by the House Ways and Means 
Committee in calculating this tax reduc- 
tion than the figure released by the Presi- 
dent and his staff in the official budget 
statement. 

Second. The President tells us that tax 
relief now will add to inflationary pres- 
sures. It will put money in the hands 
of the people and produce that pressure. 
Yet he seeks to take advantage of the 
unnatural price situation in this country 
to constantly advocate increased wages. 
That is good politics. But what is a tax 
reduction if it is not an increase in take- 
home pay? 

Third. The President tells us that if 
tax reduction is voted now the amount 
available for reduction of the national 
debt would be entirely too low for this 
period of unparalleled high levels of 
peacetime income and employment. 
That is an admission that the President 
had no intention of making a substantial 
Payment on the national debt until the 
Republican Congress began to cut his 
budget estimates for 1948. 

It must not be overlooked that we are 
not depriving the President of money to 
make a substantial payment on the na- 
tional debt. We are merely returning to 
the American taxpayers that amount of 
money which we will not spend on their 
Government in 1948. We are doing that 
by reducing the President’s estimated 
budget for the next fiscal year—not by 
taking the money from the national debt 
payments. In addition, we are going to 
make a very large payment on the debt. 
The President forgets this little fact— 
the tax relief is coming exclusively 
through a reduction in Government ex- 
penditures, insisted upon by the Repub- 
licans in Congress. 

Fourth. The President says the great- 
est relief is given the largest taxpayers. 
That is true in a dollar sense, but not in 
a percentage way. If we are ready to 
turn to totalitarianism, an even division 
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of the wealth of this Nation, so that no 
one would be able to operate a private 
business and everything will have to be 
owned and operated by the Government, 
that is the only way tax relief can be 
equal. And under those circumstances, 
it would not make a bit of difference 
whether we received any tax relief or not 
because none of us would be receiving our 
money from private resources; none of 
us would have enough dollar income to 
make it worth while to even consider a 
tax bill in Congress. 

The President belied his own state- 
ments while he was serving in the United 
States Senate. He voted to override 
President Roosevelt’s veto of the 1944 
tax bill, and less than 2 years ago he 
accepted, while President, a $6,000,000,- 
000 tax relief bill for corporations. We 
now seek to aid 49,000,000 taxpayers by 
relieving them of just $4,000,000,000 in 
taxes and the President rejects the plan 
on the basis that it is not an equitable tax 
program. Why is it equitable to vote 
tax relief for corporations one year and 
not equitable to give individuals some 
consideration in another year? 

The real excuse will be found buried in 
the President’s veto message where he 
says “we continue to be confronted with 
great responsibilities for international 
relief and rehabilitation.” It is at that 
point that the President reveals the 
money we are saving by cutting Gov- 
ernment costs will be used, not to help 
those who pay the bill, but to send over- 
seas. It is simply a case where the Pres- 
ident is afraid to be honest about our 
foreign commitments. Let him give us 
all the facts. 

A HOT CHESTNUT 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in fur- 
therance of the Truman doctrine, which, 
being interpreted, means “Truman in 
48,“ the administration last week sug- 
gested that to insure our continued ex- 
istenze as a nation, it might be necessary 
to spend some twenty-four billion—not 
million—dollars to aid other nations 
threatened by communism. 

The President was backed in this plan 
by Secretary of State General Marshall, 
a no mean politician in his own right. 
General Marshall, you may remember, 
has been something of a New Dealer. 
Roosevelt jumped him over his superiors 
in rank in order to get him to the top. 
He was Chief of Staff from September 
1939 to November 1945. 

Prior to that, he accompanied Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the sea conference in 
August of 1941 where the Atlantic Char- 
ter was formulated. He was personal 
representative of the President in China 
with the rank of ambassador. He par- 
ticipated in the conferences at Casa- 
blanca, at Quebec, at Cairo and Tehran, 
at Yalta, and at Potsdam. 

Now, as Secretary of State and a part 
of the administration, the President’s 
supporters cite his statements as being 
uncontradictable when they want to 
pressure Congress into action, forgetting 
that the general, with all his great 
knowledge and vast experience, which 
we all acknowledge, still can possibly 
make mistakes or have a lapse of mem- 
ory, as he did when appearing before a 
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Senate committee and was unable for a 
long time to remember where he was just 
prior to and at the time of the receipt ci 
the bad news from Pearl Harbor. 

At long last, the political significance 
of the President's foreign policy is be- 
coming recognized for what it is—a part, 
and no small one, of President Truman’s 
campaign for renomination and elec- 
tion. Even those Republicans who, call- 
ing it hipertisan, claiming it was for the 
good of the Nation as a whole, swallowed 
it hook, line, and sinker, are now 2 lit- 
tle nauseated. 

Internationally minded “me too” Re- 
publicans took a look at the President’s 
$24,000,000,000 trial balloon, a glance at 
their mail from home, put an ear to the 
ground, listened to the rumble coming 
in from the grass roots and belatedly— 
after the horse had been stolen—ven- 
tured a suggestion that the barn door 
should be locked, or at least that we take 
a look to see if we still had a horse. 

Some announced in resounding ora- 
torical phrases that, there being a possi- 
bility of national bankruptcy, we might 
well take an inventory and ascertain 
what we had left before we swallowed 
this latest tax-and-borrow-and-spend- 
in-other-countries political program 
which comes to us from Drs. Truman 
and Marshall, sugar-coated with the old 
pink or red label covering that we must 
like it and take it or Joe Stalin and the 
Communists will get us. 

We have been frightened into two wars 
with political advantage to some, finan- 
cial advantage to the money changers 
and munitions makers, but with grief, 
suffering and death to millions of the 
little people. 

There is no satisfaction in saying “I 
told you so,” but it is true that, for the 
past 2 years and more, many Republicans 
in Congress and individuals elsewhere, 
some timidly, others rather nastily, have 
suggested that, if the give-away boys 
continued stripping America, we might 
shortly find ourselves incapable of help- 
ing any other nation and might have a 
difficult, if not impossible, task of sup- 
plying our own people with jobs, homes, 
the necessities and comforts of life to 
which they have been accustomed, with 
things we must have if we are to defend 
ourselves. 

While our protests and warnings have 
gone unheeded, at last we have distin- 
guished company. The Press of June 16 
captions its story on ex-President 
Hoover’s letter to Senator BRIDGES Loans 
imperil United States economy.” In his 
letter, Mr. Hoover wrote: 

But the greatest danger to all civilization 
is for us to impair our economy by drains 
which cripple our own productivity. Unless 
this one remaining Gibraltar of economic 
strength is maintained, chaos will be in- 
evitable over the world. 


A self-evident truth which we have 
called to the attention of Congress and 
spenders and internationalists many, 
many times during the past 5 years. 

Can it be that at long last we are to 
have an awakening? That some of the 
internationalists have finally realized 
that there is a bottom in the barrel? 
That our supply of dollars and materials, 
including farm machinery which our own 
people need, is not inexhaustible? That 
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our parents have grown weary of sending 
their sons and daughters to fight and 
sometimes to die in the wholly destruc- 
tive game of war played by world politi- 
cians? Have they at last discovered that 
you cannot with dollars buy everything— 
in this instance, peace? 

Do they begin to see that Uncle Sam 
has been a sucker for every panhandling 
foreign nation which accepts all it can 
wheedle out of us, then behind our backs, 
sometimes openly, curses us as Shylocks 
because we are not being more generous? 
Have these statesmen learned that “the 
people” are getting on to the fact that, 
under the guise of a bipartisan foreign 
policy, we have been pulling some very 
hot chestnuts out of the fire for other 
countries? 

Are some Republican “statesmen” be- 
ginning to feel foolish because the New 
Deal is outsmarting them—using them 
to win the 48 election while knocking the 
foundation from. under our economy? 
Do they still fear deep down in their 
hearts that they might be classed as iso- 
lationists or nationalists if they thought 
and acted first in the interest of America 
instead of attempting to solve the prob- 
lems of the whole world? 

Do they fear the displeasure and the 
ostracism of the intelligentsia, the one- 
worlders, the do-gooders, and the inter- 
nationalists? Of the throneless kings 
and queens? 

Tc put it in a nutshell, are some of the 
world statesmen, whose words to me seem 
but as “sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals,” honestly and sincerely now con- 
vinced that it is a good thing if we first, 
in a common-sense, practical way, take 
a look at the whole picture with the 
thought that we do first and always the 
thing that will best protect our present 
and future national welfare, or are they 
just trimming their sails to the shifting 
political breeze? 

Let us hope it is not the latter, and that 
the statesmen, the “big boys,” have at 
last concluded that it might be well to 
take a look at the home front and keep 
here first the solid foundation on which 
our efforts to better and save the whole 
world may securely rest. 

Judging by what some of them are now 
saying, they are not quite sure that our 
resources are inexhaustible—that our 
ability to tax and borrow and give is 
limitless. That a look at what we have 
left—at our ability to give—might be 
helpful. 

Whether the present suggestion that 
we take an inventory is due to sound, if 
belated, thinking, or the good advice-from 
the home folks, which at last has reached 
the ears of the statesmen; is immaterial. 
The suggestion is a good one. 

Let us have an inventory of what we 
have left; an inventory not only of our 
natural resources, of materials, of our 
ability to produce, but an inventory of 
how much of our vaunted freedom and 
liberty, of our constitutional government, 
still remains. 

Then let us think and act on the theory 
that our first allegiance is to the United 
States of America. 

Before raking any more political chest- 
nuts out of the European fireplace, be- 
fore continuing to burn our fingers in 
that process, why not once more at least 
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consider the admonition of the Father 
of our Country, or, if we are to disregard 
it, count the cest and ascertain our 
ability, our willingness, to pay. 

Mr.H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a statement released on March 27, 
when H. R. 1, the so-called tax-reduction 
bill, passed the House, I said: 

Today as the tax bill is before the House 
for final action, there is no definite assur- 
ance that sufficient cuts will be made in ap- 
propriations to provide for a moderate reduc- 
tion in our national debt, or that adequate 
funds will be available to take care of the 
proposed $3,800,000,000 reduction in taxes, 


Democrats in the House have so con- 
sistently and effectively fought against 
any cuts in appropriations that today, 
as we near the completion of our work 
on the appropriation supply bills, we 
find that we will be fortunate if we do 
achieve a $3,000,000,000 saving rather 
than the hoped-for $6,000,000,000 below 
the President’s budget of $37,500,000,000. 

Today we are also faced with the fact 
that the foreign situation is such that 
nobody knows how much will be required 
during the coming year in appropria- 
tions to stave off the further encroach- 
ment of communism. We may be forced 
to vote additional hundreds of millions of 
dollars whether we like it or not as aid 
to foreign nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot conscientiously 
vote, at this time, for any tax-reduction 
bill, with the picture as it is. 

I have voted consistently to slash ex- 
penditures even where it has hurt. My 
vote against triple A individual pay- 
ments is evidence of that fact. To me, 
the balancing of the budget, coupled 
with a moderate reduction of the na- 
tional debt, are imperative. Neither are 
assured. 

The requirements for our national de- 
fense and the necessary appropriations 
for the veterans of our Nation, will not 
permit us at this time, in my opinion, to 
reduce taxes. 

This tax-reduction bill is based entirely 
upon the hope that we will have a cer- 
tain income during the coming fiscal 
year. Personally, I want to know defi- 
nitely that that income is assured. The 
need for a tax reduction at this time is 
not so urgent but that such action can 
be delayed until next January or Febru- 
ary, at which time the picture of our 
fiscal situation will be far more clear 
than it is today. 

THE PRESIDENT’S VETO MESSAGE IS 
PURELY POLITICAL 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the President's veto of H. R. 1, com- 
monly known as the tax- reduction bill, 
is no surprise to me. When the Ways 
and Means Committee called for hear- 
ings on this bill early in January 1947, 
it was only natural that the first wit - 
ness to be called before the committee 
would be John Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury. At that time Mr. Snyder op- 
posed the reduction of personal income 
taxes and opposed the reduction of any 
taxes. His reason or his excuse at that 
time was that it was not the rignt kind 
of a tax-reduction bill and that it was 
not the right time to reduce taxes. I 
felt at that time that he was the spokes- 
man of the President and the New Deal 
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administration, and that he had the full 
approval of the President when he made 
that statement, and that the President 
would veto any tax-reduction bill that 
Congress might adopt. I cross-examined 
Mr. Snyder extensively at the time he 
appeared before our committee, and I 
was strengthened in my belief that the 
President would veto any tax bill. It 
was evident to me, and I thirk to every 
other person who was giving the matter 
any attention, that the President and 
Mr. Snyder would prevent tax reduction 
by a Republican Congress this year of 
1947 because they were bound and deter- 
mined that any tax reduction made 
should be made in 1948 because 1948 
would be a Presidential election year. 
In other words, there was no doubt in 
my mind last January, and there never 
has been any doubt in my mind, that 
the President and his administration 
were putting off all tax-reduction plans 
until 1948, when he would come forward 
with a tax plan of his own and insist on 
its passage and claim credit for tax 
reduction. 

At no time since this tax-reduction 
program has been before the people has 
the President or his Secretary of the 
Treasury come forward with any plan of 
tax reduction. And neither of them has 
made any effort to reduce taxes in this 
year of 1947. 

In his veto message he did not make 
any recommendation as to when or how 
he expects to reduce taxes. He makes 
some references in his message to the 
method of tax reduction employed in 
H. R. 1, and these references are dema- 
gogic, because they leave an unfair im- 
pression. For instance, he says: 

H. R. 1 reduces taxes in the high-income 
brackets to a grossly disproportionate extent 
as compared to the reduction in the low- 
income brackets. A good tax-reduction bill 
would give a greater proportion of relief to 
the low-income group. 


As a matter of fact, H. R. 1 does reduce 
taxes in the low-income brackets at a 
very much greater percentage rate than 
the taxes are reduced in the higher- 
income brackets. 

Under the Constitution the Congress is 
given control of the purse strings of the 
Nation. It was always intended that the 
Congress should provide the revenues 
and that the expenditures of the reve- 
nues should be left to the Executive 
under the directions laid down by Con- 
gress through the passage of laws. 

Not from the foundation of the Repub- 
lic had any President vetoed a tax bill 
passed by Congress until the days of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It will be re- 
membered that in February 1944 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt vetoed the tax bill passed 
in that year in very insulting language. 
This language was so caustic and unfair 
that Senator BARKLEY, who was then the 
Democratic leader in the Senate, re- 
signed his position as majority leader 
and declined to follow the President, and 
made a very castigating speech in which 
he became very personal in his denuncia- 
tion of the President and his efforts to 
cast a reflection upon the Congress. 
After Senator Barktey had made his 
speech, President Roosevelt wrote the 
famous “Dear ALBEN” letter. 
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Both branches of Congress immedi- 
ately and overwhelmingly voted to over- 
ride President Roosevelt's veto. At that 
time Mr. Truman was a Senator, and he 
voted with his colleagues to override that 
veto. No doubt at that time he felt that 
this tradition against. vetoing tax bills 
should not be broken. 

By reason of the fact that the House 
of Representatives today failed by three 
votes to override President Truman’s 
veto by the required two-thirds majority, 
the income taxpayers of the country have 
been denied the tax reduction to which 
they are justly entitled. The fact that 
a large number of Democrats voted with 
the Republicans to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto is very significant. It indi- 
cates that in the minds of the great ma- 
jority of the Representatives of the peo- 
ple, the President’s position is not the 
right position. 

In the Senate, H. R. 1 was passed by 
a large majority, but because the House 
failed to override the President’s veto, 
the Senate will not take a vote on the 
veto. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives and like- 
wise the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate and the membership of the Senate 
have worked long and faithfully in an 
effort to bring to the people the tax re- 
lief which they deserve. H. R. 1 would 
have given a substantial reduction to 
persons making small incomes and would 
have given a smaller reduction to those 
who made large incomes. Both branches 
of the Congress were anxious that this 
bill should become a law because they 
felt that it was for the best interest of 
the people and for the Nation generally 
that Congress take from the people a 
part of the heavy burden of taxation that 
Congress was compelled to place upon 
the people to carry on the war. In other 
words, Congress felt that now that the 
war is over the burdens of the war should 
be removed from the people who are 
carrying a terrifically large load of 
taxation. 

The responsibility of keeping this bur- 
den upon the people will rest upon the 
President. I prophesy that his insin- 
cerity in this respect will be proven con- 
clusively and that early in 1948 he will 
recommend the passage of a law carrying 
a reduction of personal income taxes. In 
his veto message which he sent to the 
Congress on yesterday, he says: 

The right kind of tax reduction, at the right 
time, is an objective to which I am deeply 
committed. But I have reached the conclu- 
sion that this bill represents the wrong kind 
of tax reduction at the wrong time. 


No doubt early in 1948, just a few 
months from now, he will think that 
that is the proper time to reduce taxes 
and he will proceed to recommend a pro- 
gram. I dare say that there will be no 
material difference in the economic 
situation of the country at that time as 
against what it is at this time. The 
President has shown clearly that he ex- 
pects to take political advantage of this 
situation. 

I feel that the House of Representa- 
tives has today failed to measure up to 
the standard heretofore set for it by all 
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preceding Congresses. Never before in 
the history of the Nation has any Presi- 
dent been able to take from the Con- 
gress the control of the purse strings. 
Today Congress, by its failure to repel 
the President's incursion into the con- 
stitutional rights and prerogatives of the 
House of Representatives, has permitted 
a blot to be placed on its escutcheon. To 
those who voted to sustain the President 
in his usurpation of the right of Con- 
gress to control the purse strings of the 
Nation, will surely come a sense of self- 
condemnation. No more can they 
proudly claim that they have always de- 
fended the Congress against the unjust 
and unreasonable usurpation of the 
rights of the legislative branch of the 
Government by the executive branch. I 
cannot see how those who come from 
those States which have boasted so 
proudly of their championship of State 
rights, can square themselves with their 
vote in sustaining the President. 

The Republican Party, supported by 
many loyal Democrats, has every right 
to be proud of the fight that it has made 
to bring to the people fair tax relief. 
The President must assume the full re- 
sponsibility for his actions. The Repub- 
lican Party will continue its efforts to 
cut down Government expenditures and 
to reduce taxes. 

The President may think that by his 
veto of the tax bill he will be able to carry 
on the old tax, tax, tax—spend, spend, 
spend—elect, elect, elect, program of Mr. 
Roosevelt and his extravagant New Deal. 
This extravagance will not be tolerated 
nor encouraged by the Republicans in 
Congress. On the contrary, the people 
may expect to see the Republicans con- 
tinue to slash extravagances and to en- 
courage economical and efficient Gov- 
ernment. 


VETO OF TAX BILL 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, when the 
President transmitted the 1948 budget 
to the Congress, he recognized that un- 
der the wartime tax system “millions of 
taxpayers with small incomes are called 
upon to pay high taxes. When the time 
comes for taxes to be reduced these tax- 
payers will have a high priority among 
the claimants for tax relief.” The re- 
sponse to that recommendation of the 
President was the rich man’s tax reduc- 
tion bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the President has 
vetoed this measure as tax reduction of 
the wrong kind at the wrong time. I 
certainly concur that this is the wrong 
way to reduce taxes. The only equitable 
way to reduce income taxes is to in- 
crease exemptions, and when the time 
does arrive when it is advisable to con- 
sider tax reduction, I shall urge the 
enactment of my bill H. R. 2577, which 
would increase personal exemptions by 
$200. As has been pointed out, H. R. 
1 would give the most to those who need 
it the least. Who can justify voting to 
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override the veto of the President in or- 
der to provide a $19 an hour increase 
in take-home-pay of the fourteen hun- 
dred and one taxpayers with incomes of 
more than $300,000, while providing an 
increase in take-home-pay to the 47,- 
000,000 taxpayers in the $5,000 bracket 
of less than 5 cents an hour. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, H. R. 1 is openly a 
rich man’s bill. The Republican pro- 
ponents admit that it is intended to 
Stimulate managerial incentive and the 
investment of venture capital and they 
urged that this can best be done by 
granting tax windfalls to persons with 
incomes above $10,000. H. R. 1, stand- 
ing alone, is a bill which the President, 
in good conscience, could not sign. But 
how much worse does H. R. 1 seem in 
view of the present drive of the majority 
to impose a host of excise taxes, which in 
reality are Federal sales taxes. An cffort 
has been made to disguise the shift in 
tax burden by calling the sales tax a 
special war-debt-retirement tax, and 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means himself, in the current hear- 
ings now under way, has referred to this 
scheme in the words I have used. More- 
over, he has appointed the Wall Street 
lawyer, Mr. Magill, and the New York 
banker and multimillionaire, John 
Hanes, to advise the Committee on Ways 
and Means on tax matters. An able as- 
sistant will be Mr. J. Cheever Cowdin, 
the tax counsel for the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. The financial 
journals of Wall Street have referred to 
the Magill appointment as underscoring 
the Republican trend to a sales tax. 
The Wall Street Journal of June 11, 
1947, says: 

The emphasis in Congress is shifting from 


tax relief to tax-law revision, meaning re- 
distribution of the tax burden. 


Mr. Speaker, the House has just voted 
on more than the veto message of the 
President today. It has passed on the 
program of the Republican Party to re- 
duce income taxes upon the rich end re- 
place them with sales taxes upon the 
poor. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, no 
truer words were ever written than those 
of the President that H. R. 1 “represents 
the wrong kind of tax reduction at the 
wrong time.” 

H. R. 1 passed the House over the pro- 
tests of the Democratic Members that it 
is economically unsound, inequitable, 
and untimely legislation; that it cuts 
taxes at a time when any possible budg- 
etary surplus should be devoted entirely 
to debt retirement; and “it gives greatest 
relief to those who need it the least.” 

Events that have transpired since H. R. 
1 was passed by the House substantiate 
the views of the minority on this ill- 
advised Republican tax grab for the rich. 
The record of employment for May is the 
highest in our peacetime history. Mr. 
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Speaker, if at a time of highest national 
income and highest employment we can- 
not begin substantial debt retirement 
when will we be able to do so? 

And the expenditures side of the Fed- 
eral budget are no more certain for 1948 
than they were on March 27. At that 
time the Democrats urged that it was 
foolish to cut taxes without knowing what 
our foreign commitments would be. Af- 
ter Secretary Marshall's speech at Har- 
vard on June 5, it appears to me that tax 
reduction now along the lines of H. R. 1 
might very well amount to scuttling the 
bipartisan foreign policy which has been 
the singular achievement of the Eightieth 
Congress. 

Moreover, the Wall Street Journal for 
June 11, 1947, admits the defeat of the 
Republican majority in making any sub- 
stantial reductions in the President’s 
budget. Under the heading “Tax re- 
port—a, special summary and forecast of 
Federal and State tax developments,” 
the Journal says: 

Big budgets threaten to hamper tax reduc- 
tion for at least 2 years. 

Despite strenuous Republican trimming, 
it now appears that Federal spending in the 
1948 fiscal year will not be less than 884,000, - 
000,090 and may be closer to $35,000,000,000. 
Enthusiastic economy advocates hope to trim 
two or three billion dollars from this figure 
in the following fiscal period. This assumes 
no new large demand for foreign aid—and 
that is a big assumption. 


Under these circumstances, how can it 
be questioned that now is the wrong time 
for tax reduction? 

Now, it is even more apparent that 
H. R. 1 is the wrong kind of tax reduc- 
tion, This bill was bad enough when 
presented to the Congress simply as a 
bill to reduce income taxes primarily 
upon the rich. You cannot escape the 
facts. The President says in his veto 
message: 

Under H. R. 1 tax savings to the average 
family with an income of $2,500 would be 
less than 830, while taxes on an income of 
$50,000 would be reduced by nearly $5,000, 
and on an income of $500,000 by nearly 
$60,000, 


And again: 

Insofar as take-home pay is concerned un- 
der H. R. 1, the family earning $2,500 would 
receive an increase of only 1.2 percent; the 
family with an income of $50,000 would re- 
ceive an increase of 18.6 percent; and the 
family with an income of $500,000 would re- 
ceive an increase of 62.3 percent. 


But while H. R. 1 stands naked before 
us in its inequity, let us see what is com- 
ing up to replace the revenues lost by its 
enactment. As I stressed on the floor 
of the House a week ago, the Knutson 
theory of taxation is to provide this 
bonanza for the rich by substituting a 
host of Federal excise or sales taxes— 
which everyone knows falls heaviest on 
those least able to pay. 

The conclusive evidence that this is 
the plan is the frequent reference of Re- 
publican Members to the sales tax and 
expansion of excise taxes in the current 
hearings of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, while Roswell Magill and John 
Hanes, of Wall Street, both sales-tax 
men have been selected to advise the 
committee to write the 1948 tax bill. Mr. 
Speaker, a vote to sustain the President’s 
veto is a vote against a sales tax. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARCANTONIO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a speech delivered by Mr. 
Henry Wallace last night at the Water 
Gate. 

Mr. REDDEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include a recent radio speech. 

Mr. SADLAK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. POULSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
in two instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. KEEFE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include an article on the retirement of 
General Eaker. 


, PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


NATURALIZATION OF CERTAIN ARMY 
PERSONNEL—YUGOSLAV FLIERS 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
Private Calendar, H. R. 1652, to provide 
for the naturalization of certain United 
States Army personnel—Yugoslay fliers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon compliance 
with all other provisions of section 701 or 
section 702 of the Nationality Act of 1940, as 
amended (56 Stat. 182-183; 8 U. S. C. 1001- 
1002), Vojislav N. Skakich, Army of the United 
States, Army serial No. O-2039144; Milosh M. 
Jelich, Army of the United States, Army serial 
No. O-2039139; Zivko T. Miloykovich, Army 
of the United States, Army serial No, 
O-2039141; Dejan D. Radich, Army of the 
United States, Army serial No. T-223285; 
Viktor A. Stare, Army of the United States, 
Army serial No. O-10600769; Momchilo M. 
Markovich, Army of the United States, Army 
serial No. O-884223; and Sava J. Milovano- 
vich, Army of the United States, Army serial 
No. O-2039140, may be naturalized pursuant 
to either of said sections as may be appli- 
cable, notwithstanding the facts that at the 
time of their enlistment or induction into 
the military forces of the United States none 
of them had been lawfully admitted to the 
United States and none was a resident there- 
of, notwithstanding the fact that Momchilo 
M. Markovich did not serve in the military 
forces of the United States prior to Decem- 
ber 28, 1945, and notwithstanding the further 
fact that the time for filing a petition for 
naturalization expired December 31, 1946. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, after line 15, insert the following: 
“Upon the enactment of this act the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct two numbers from 
the quota for Yugoslavia of the first year 
that the said quota is available in behalf 
of Viktor A, Stare and Sava J. Milovanovich.” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PERSIS M. NICHOLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1162) 
for the relief of Persis M. Nichols. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Persis M. 
Nichols, Grand Rapids, Mich., the sum of 
$954.38. Such sum represents the amount 
to which the said Persis M. Nichols would 
have been entitled, for annual leave ac- 
cumulated in the course of her employment 
in the judicial branch of the Government 
during the period beginning January 1, 1932, 
and ending August 24, 1946, in the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to provide 
for vacations to Government employees, and 
for other purposes”, approved March 14, 
1936, as amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 
5, secs. 29a, 30b-30e, 301, and 30m), had 
been held applicable to her employment 
during such period: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. LULA WILSON NEVERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1508) 
for the relief of Mrs. Lula Wilson Nevers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Mrs. Lula Wilson Nevers, of Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, the sum of $20,298.67, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
as the result of renting one Link-Belt crawler 
crane under equipment rental agreement 
No, 75, to the Iowa ordnance plant and 
Kansas ordnance plant of the War De- 
partment, said agreement entered into April 
99, 1941: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$20,298.67” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$10,100.43.” 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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ISSUANCE OF A PATENT IN FEE TO 
SPENCER BURGESS DOYLE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1148) 
authorizing the issuance of a patent in 
fee to Spencer Burgess Doyle. 

Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


LEGAL GUARDIAN OF GLENNA J. HOWREY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 254) for 
the relief of the legal guardian of Glenna 
J. Howrey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian 
of Glenna J. Howrey, a minor, of Pueblo, 
Colo., the sum of $500, in full satisfaction of 
the claim of the said Glenna J. Howrey 
against the United States for compensation 
for personal injuries sustained by her as a 
result of an accident which occurred when 
she was struck by a United States mail truck 
at the intersection of East Fourth and Erie 
Streets in Pueblo, Colo., on December 27, 
1943: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$500” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$1,500,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ALVA R. MOORE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 361) for 
the relief of Alva R. Moore. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Alva R. Moore, 
of Section, Ala. the sum of $2,000, in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for personal 
injuries sustained by him on March 11, 1943, 
at the Huntsville Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala., 
as a result of handling in the course of his 
employment certain salvaged materials which 
were contaminated with mustard gas, after 
having been advised by a commissioned officer 
in charge of the salvage yard ut the arsenal 
that the materials were not so contaminated: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shali be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JOHN B. BARTON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 423) for 
the relief of John B. Barton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the oase of John 
B. Barton, of South Chicago, Ill., whose dis- 
ability compensation under the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
of March 4, 1927, as amended, was terminated 
as of August 16, 1931, by a compensation 
order filed January 16, 1932, the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, in the administration 
of such act, is authorized and directed to 
review such case in the manner prescribed 
in section 22, as amended, of such act, and 
in accordance with such section to issue a 
new compensation order which may termi- 
nate, continue, reinstate, increase, or de- 
crease such compensation notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 22 which limit the 
time for seeking review of an order. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COL. FRANK R. LOYD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 425) for 
the relief of Col. Frank R. Loyd. : 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Col. Frank R. Loyd, 
of Laramie, Wyo., (1) the sum of $604.49, in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for the ifference between (a) 
the amount he was actually allowed as com- 
pensation for the value of the personal prop- 
erty which he lost as a result of the invasion 
of the Philippine Islands by the Japanese, 
and (b) the amount which the War Depart- 
ment has now determined should have been 
allowed to the said Col. Frank R. Loyd as 
compensation for the value of such prop- 
erty: Provided, That no part of the amounts 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to, or 
received by, any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
these claims and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered tc be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. IDA ELMA FRANKLIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 620) for 
the relief of Mrs. Ida Elma Franklin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Ida Elma 
Franklin, of Phoenix, Ariz., the sum of $1,000, 
in full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States for compensation for personal 
injuries sustained by her and for reimburse- 
ment of hospital, medical, and other expenses 
incurred by her, as a result of an accident 
which occurred when she was struck by a 
United States Government vehicle, driven by 
an employee of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, on North Stone Avenue, Tucson, Ariz., 
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on November 3, 1944: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be find in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MR. AND MRS. EDWARD H. ISENHART 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 664) for 
the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. 
Isenhart. 

Messrs. SMITH of Wisconsin and DOL- 
LIVER objected, and, under the rule, the 
bill was recommitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


COLUMBIA HOSPITAL OF RICHLAND 
COUNTY, S. O. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 431) 
for the relief of the Columbia Hospital 
of Richland County, S. C. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Columbia 
Hospital of Richland County, Columbia, 
S. C., the sum of $3,414.90. The payment 
of such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of such hospital against the United 
States on account of hospital care and medi- 
cal attention provided by such hospital, for 
the period beginning September 18, 1942, 
and ending December 31, 1945, to one Hals- 
ford V. Sharpe, a prisoner of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue of the Department of the 
Treasury. The said Halsford V. Sharpe was 
placed in such hospital, on March 7, 1942, by 
two officers of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue upon the agreement that the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury would pay all claims 
of such hospital relating to such care and 
attention, but such claims have not been 
paid. The Department of Justice assumed 
responsibility for and paid all such claims 
which accrued during the period beginning 
March 7, 1942, and ending September 17, 
1942, but disclaimed further liability. No 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BEN. W. COLBURN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 645) 
for the relief of Ben. W. Colburn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ben. W. Colburn, 
of Tulare, Calif., the sum of $4,529.55. The 
said Ben. W Colburn, under contracts dated 
May 12, 1944, purchased certein smoke gen- 
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erators from the Treasury Department, and 
the amount above specified represents loss 
suffered by him by reason of the fact that, 
notwithstanding representations made as to 
the usable condition of such generators, 
most of them were so rusted, broken, or 
bent as to be beyond repair for any use. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


At the end of the bill insert “Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The. committee 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CONFER JURISDICTION UPON CERTAIN 
KENTUCKY CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 988) to 
confer jurisdiction upon the District 
Court of the United States for the West- 
ern District of Kentucky to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of certain property owners ad- 
jacent to Fort Knox, Ky. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon the District Court of the United 
States for the Western District of Kentucky 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
for the respective amounts of such damages 
as may be found to have been sustained or 
suffered by landowners who owned land in 
the vicinity of Fort Knox, Ky., prior to the 
time the Government acquired that site: 
Provided, That no claims shall be considered 
by the court of any landowner who acquired 
the property after the acquisition by the 
Government of this military reservation: Pro- 
vided further, That such action or actions 
will be brought within 1 year from the date 
that this act shall become effective. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


OWEN R. BREWSTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1737) 
for the relief of Owen R. Brewster. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Owen R. Brewster, 
Burnet, Tex., the sum of $5,000. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Owen R. Brewster 
against the United States on account of the 
death of his minor daughter, Francis N. 
Brewster, who died on September 19, 1943, 
as the result of personal injuries received on 
September 18, 1943, when the automobile in 
which she was riding was in collision with a 
United States Army truck on State Highway 
No. 281, near Lampasas, Tex.: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 


amendment was 
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shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DAVID HICKEY POST 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1800) 
for the relief of David Hickey Post, No. 
235, of the American Legion. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
David Hickey Post, No. 235, of the American 
Legion, of St. Louis, Mo., the sum of $292.50, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for expenses incurred in the 
buying and erecting in David Hickey Park, 
St. Louis, of a memorial monument, which 
later had to be removed from David Hickey 
Park, at the expense of said American Legion 
Post, No. 235, when such park was com- 
mandeered by the United States Govern- 
ment: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$292.50” and in- 
sert “$275.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time; was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GROWERS FERTILIZER CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1930) 
for the relief of the Growers Fertilizer 
Co., a Florida corporation. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


J. C. BATEMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2056) 
for the relief of J. C. Bateman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $3,096.98 to 
J. C. Bateman, of San Jose, Calif., in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for property damage to an Interna- 
tional pick-up truck and an Allis-Chaimers 
tractor and loader, sustained as the result 
of the crash of United States Navy plane 
at the naval auxiliary air station, Alameda, 
Calif., on June 27, 1943: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
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attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$3,096.98” and 
insert “$1,145.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MYRTLE RUTH OSBORNE ET AL, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2306) 
for the relief of Myrtle Ruth Osborne, 
Marion Walts, and Jessie A. Walts. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Myrtle Ruth Osborne, widow of Levi Osborne, 
deceased, the sum of $9,000; to Marion Walts 
and Jessie A. Walts, father and mother of 
Beverly Gale Walts, deceased, the sum of $2,- 
000; to pay to Marion Walts $1,500, and to 
Jessie A, Walts the sum of $2,500, all of Louis- 
ville, Ky., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the death of 
Levi Osborne and Beverly Gale Walts, and for 
injuries sustained by Myrtle Ruth Osborne, 
Marion Walts, and Jessie A. Walts, as the 
results of a collision between the automobile 
in which they were riding and a United 
States Army truck on State Highway No. 60, 
near Grahampton Bridge in Meade County, 
Ky., on November 6, 1943: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$9,000” and in- 
sert “$7,000.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out 61,500“ and in- 
sert “$1,000.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out 62,500“ and in- 
sert 61,000.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH W. BEYER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2399) 
for the relief of Joseph W. Beyer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Joseph W. Beyer, the sum of 850,000, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
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States for personal injuries incurred in an 
accident involving a Government lumber 
carrier which occurred on pier 1, Brooklyn 
Army Base Terminal, Brooklyn, N. L., on 
August 25, 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$50,000” and in- 
sert “$5,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RUTH A, HAIRSTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2434) 
for the relief of Ruth A. Hairston. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $500 to Ruth A. Hairston, of Urbancrest, 
Ohio, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for personal injuries and 
loss of earnings sustained as the result of an 
accident involving a United States Army ve- 
hicle on United States Highway No. 62, near 
Urbancrest, Ohio, on May 13, 1944: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$500” and insert 
“$255.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table 


LEGAL GUARDIAN OF GEORGE WESLEY 
HOBBS, A MINOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2607) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
George Wesley Hobbs, a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $2,500 to the legal guardian of George 
Wesley Hobbs, a minor, of Weaver, Ala., in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for personal injuries, medical 
and hospital expenses, and loss of earnings 
sustained as a result of an explosion of a 
grenade fuze in or near his home, which 
grenade fuze apparently had been thrown or 
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dropped near Weaver, Ala., by some uniden- 
tified trainee of the Thirteenth Battalion, 
Fourth Tr Regiment, IRTC, Fort 
McClellan, Ala., which explosion occurred on 
May 26, 1944: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ANNA MALAMA MARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1493) 
for the relief of Anna Malama Mark. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Anna Malama Mark, of Honolulu, T. H., shall 
be considered to have been lawfully admitted 
on September 7, 1928, to the United States 
for permanent residence. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ARSENIO ACACIO LEWIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 553) for 
the relief of Arsenio Acacio Lewis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of Arsenio Acacio Lewis as of June 21, 
1945, the date on which he was temporarily 
admitted to the United States. Upon the 
enactment of this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the Philippine 
quota of the first year that such quota is 
available, 

Src. 2. The said alien shall be permitted to 
be naturalized in any court of naturalization 
jurisdiction upon the taking of the oath of 
allegiance prescribed in section 335 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1157; 8 
U. S. C. 735). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, strike out section 2. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALICE SCOTT WHITE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1486) 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue to Alice Scott White 
a patent in fee to certain land. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue to Alice Scott White, a Crow Indian, 
allottee No. 953, a patent in fee to the north 
half and the north half of the south half of 
section 10, township 6 south, range 28 east, 
Montana principal meridian, containing 430 
acres, 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, upon the written application of Alice 
Scott White, Crow Indian allottee numbered 
953, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to sell to the high- 
est Crow Indian bidder, or the Crow Tribe, 
under such terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed, that part of the homestead land 
of the said allottee described as the north 
half and the north half of the south half 
of section 10, township 6 south, range 27 
east, Montana principal meridian, contain- 
ing 480 acres.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ERLE E. HOWE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2151) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to Erle E. Howe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue to Erle E. Howe a patent in fee to the 
following-described lands allotted to him on 
the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont.: The 
west half of section 10 and the north half of 
tne northwest quarter of section 15, township 
5 south, range 28 east, containing 400 acres; 
and the east half of the southwest quarter 
and the north half of the southeast quarter, 
and the north half of the south half of the 
southeast quarter of section 21; and the 
southwest quarter of section 22, township 8 
south, range 38 east, Montana principal 
meridian, containing 360 acres. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out lines 3 and 4 and insert 
the following: That, upon the written ap- 


~ plication of Erle E. Howe, Crow Indian 


allottee No. 1555, the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized and directed to sell, for 
not less than the appraised value, to the 
highest Crow Indian bidder, or the Crow 
Tribe, under such terms and conditions as 
he may prescribe, the following.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH OCHRIMOWSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 50) for 
the relief of Joseph Ochrimowski. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Joseph Ochri- 
mowski, who arrived at the port of New York 
on January 22, 1946, as a stowaway, shall, 
upon the payment of the required head tax, 
be considered for the purpose of immigration 
and naturalization laws to have been law- 
fully admitted into the United States. Upon 
the enactment of the act the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the Polish 
quota for the first year the Polish quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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ANTONIO BELAUSTEGUI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 649) 
for the relief of Antonio Belaustegui. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in-the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws the Attorney General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence of 
Antonio Belaustegui as of December 21, 1929, 
at New York City from the steamship Cabo 
Sta. Maria, the date and place he entered the 
United States. Upon the enactment of this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct .one 
number from the Spanish quota of the first 
year that the Spanish quota is hereafter 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KUO YU CHENG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 379) 
for the relief of Kuo Yu Cheng. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of Kuo Yu Cheng, a na- 
tive of Java and subject of the Netherlands, 
who entered the United States at Seattle, 


Wash., on October 6, 1931, and that he shall, 


for all purposes under the immigration laws, 
be deemed to have been lawfully admitted as 
an immigrant for permanent residence as of 
that date. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


At the end of the bill add the following: 
“Upon the enactment of this act the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the quota for the Chinese of the first year 
that the said quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT B. JONES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 317) for 
the relief of Robert B. Jones. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Robert B. Jones 
shall be considered to have been commis- 
sioned ensign, United States Naval Reserve, 
and placed on active duty as of December 8, 
1941, to have continued on active duty in 
that rank until February 23, 1945, to have 
been promoted to the rank of lieutenant, 
junior grade, as of February 23, 1945, and to 
have served on active duty in that rank un- 
til February 28, 1946. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Robert B. Jones a sum of money 
equal to the active-duty pay and allowances 
due him by reason of the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 of this act: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
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ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 7 


JOHN H. GRADWELL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 470) for 
the relief of John H. Gradwell. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 


read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to John H. Gradwell, 
of Meriden, Conn., the sum of $211.30 in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for damage to his 
automobile resulting from a collision with 
an Army vehicle in Hamden, Conn., on Jan- 
uary 4, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 


amount appropriated in this act in excess 


of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the con 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
or shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEGAL GUARDIAN OF SYLVIA DE CICCO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 514) for 
the relief of the legal guardian of Sylvia 
De Cicco. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treusury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian 
of Sylvia De Cicco, a minor, of Jersey City, 
N. J., the sum of $2,000, in full satisfaction 
of the claim of the said Sylvia De Cicco 
against the United States for compensation 
for personal injuries sustained by her as a 
result of an accident which occurred when 
she was struck by a United States Army 
sedan at 228 Princeton Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., on June 8, 1944: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ROBERT C. BIRKES 


The Clerk called the hill (S. 561) for 
the relief of Robert C. Birkes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Robert C. Birkes, 
of Portland, Oreg., a former member of the 
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Navy, the sum of $98, in full satisfaction of 
his claim against the United States for pay- 
ment of the amount which the Price Admin- 
istrator recovered from the former landlord 
of the said Robert C. Birkes because of over- 
charges for rent for the premises at 30 Lin- 
naean Street, Cambridge, Mass., during the 
period March 1, 1945, to July 31, 1945; re- 
covery of such sum by the said Robert C. 
Birkes having been prevented by the fact 
that he was ordered by the Navy to make a 
change of station soon after the overcharge 
was determined by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARION O. CASSADY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 824) for 
the relief of Marion O. Cassady. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Marion O. Cassady, of Louisville, Ky., a dep- 
uty United States marshal in the western dis- 
trict of Kentucky, the sum of $276.30, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for property damages sustained by 
him on and about January 3. 1942, while in 
the discharge of his official duties as a deputy 
United States marshal: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed-. 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


A. A. PELLETIER AND P. C. SILK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 882) for 
the relief of A. A. Pelletier and P. C. Silk. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to A. A. Pelletier and 
P. C. Silk, of Great Falls, Mont., the sum of 
$334.72, in full satisfaction of their claim 

against the United States for compensation 
for reporting and transcribing certain hear- 
ings held at Helena, Mont., during the period 
July 8 to July 16, 1946, by the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Senatorial Campaign 
Expenditures, 1946, pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution No. 224, Seventy-ninth Congress. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, wes read the third time, and 
xcmI——451 
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passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
FRITZ HALLQUIST 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 710) 
for the relief of Fritz Hallquist. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etec., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $10,000 to Fritz Hallquist, in full 
compensation for injuries sustainea and 
damages suffered by him as a result of an 
accident which occurred June 16, 1944, on 
Elmwood Avenue, in the city of Warrick, 
R. I., and which accident involved the oper- 
ation of a motor vehicle belonging to the 
United States Navy then and there being 
operated by an enlisted man in the United 
States Navy. ; 


With the following vommittee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert 83,747.“ 

Line 6, strike out “compensation” and in- 
sert “settlement of all claims against the 
United States.” 

Line 10, strike out “Warrick” and insert 
“Norwood.” 

At the end of the bill, insert the follow- 
ing: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLARENCE J. WILSON AND MARGARET J. 
WILSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 718) 
for the relief of Clarence J. Wilson and 
Margaret J. Wilson. 

Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech by Sena- 
tor WAGNER, of New York. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON THE 
TAX BILL 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days within 
which to extend their remarks on the 
tax bill, H. R. 1. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances. 

HOUSING AND RENT ACT OF 1947 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (H. 
R. 3203) relative to maximum rents on 
housing accommodations; to repeal cer- 
tain provisions of Public Law 388, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 83] 
Bell Engel, Mich. Lyle 
Bender Fellows Lynch 
Bland Fuller Mansfield, Tex. 
Bloom Gallagher Miller, Calit. 
Boggs. La Gifford Patman 
Butler Granger Powell 
Byrne, N. Y Harless, Ariz. Richards 
Byrnes, Wis. Rivers 
Celler Hartley Robsion 
Clements Hill Smith, Ohio 
Cole, Kans, Jackson, Calif. Thomas, N. J. 
Combs Jensen Thomason 
Courtney Jones. N. C. Vinson 
Crosser Kearns Vursell 
Dawson, III. Kefauver Williams 
Dawson; Utah Kelley Winstead 
Dorn King Zimmerman 
Eaton Lucas 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 374 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

HOUSING AND RENT ACT OF 1947 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3203) relative to maximum rents on housing 
accommodations; to repeal certain provisions 
of Public Law 383, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 
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That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2 and 4. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

Strike out the word “and” following the 
comma at the beginning of said amendment. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 


“(5) the Housing Expediter shall prescribe 
by regulations: (i) the manner in which 
such housing accommodations shall be pub- 
licly offered in good faith for sale or rental 
to veterans of World War II or their fam- 
ilies in accordance with the provisions of 
this section, and (ii) exceptions to this sec- 
tion for hardship cases, including appro- 
priate exceptions from the operation of para- 
graphs (3) and (4): Provided, That nothing 
contained in this Act shall affect or remove 
any veteran's preference requirements here- 
tofore established under Public Law 388, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and outstanding 
with respect to housing accommodations 
completed prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this title.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

„(e) For purposes of this section (1) the 
Housing Expediter shall prescribe by reg- 
ulations the time as of which construction 
of housing accommodations shall be deemed 
to be completed, and (2) the term ‘person’ 
shall have the meaning assigned to such term 
in section 1 (b) (8) of this Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“DECLARATION OF POLICY 

“Sec, 201. (a) The Congress hereby reaf- 
firms the declaration in the Price Control Ex- 
tension Act of 1946 that unnecessary or un- 
duly prolonged controls over rents would be 
inconsistent with the return to a peacetime 
economy and would tend to prevent the at- 
tainment of the goals therein declared. 

“(b) The Congress therefore declares that 
it is its purpose to terminate at the earliest 
practicable date all Federal restrictions on 
rents on housing accommodations. At the 
same time the Congress recognizes that an 
emergency exists and that, for the prevention 
of inflation and for the achievement of a rea- 
sonable stability in the general level of rents 
during the transition period, as well as the 
attainment of other salutary objectives of 
the above-named Act, it is necessary for a 
limited time to impose certain restrictions 
upon rents charged for rental housing accom- 
modations in defense-rental areas. Such re- 
strictions should be administered with a view 
to prompt adjustments where owners of ren- 
tal housing accommodations are suffering 
hardships because of the inadequacies of the 
maximum rents applicable to their housing 
accommodations, and under procedures de- 
signed to minimize delay in the granting of 
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necessary adjustments, which, so far as prac- 
ticable. shall be made by local boards with a 
minimum of control by any central agency. 

“(c) To the end that these policies may be 
effectively carried out with the least possible 
impact on the economy pending complete 
decontrol, the provisions of this title are 
enacted. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 202. As used in this title 

“(a) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, association, 
or any other organized group of persons, or a 
legal successor or representative of any of 
the foregoing. 

“(b) The term ‘housing accommodations’ 
means any building, structure, or part there- 
of, or land appurtenant thereto, or any other 
real or personal property rented or offered for 
rent for living or dwelling purposes (includ- 
ing houses, apartments, rooming- or board- 
ing-house accommodations, and other prop- 
erties used for living or dwelling purposes) 
together with all privileges, services, fur- 
nishings, furniture, and facilities connected 
with the use or occupancy of such property. 

(e) The term ‘controlled housing accom- 
modations’ means housing accommodations 
in any defense-rental area, except that it 
does not include— 

1) those housing accommodations, in 
any establishment which is commonly known 
as a hotel in the community in which it is 
located, which are occupied by persons who 
are provided customary hotel services such 
as maid service, furnishing and laundering 
of linen, telephone and secretarial or desk 
service, use and up-keep of furniture and fix- 
tures, and bellboy service; or 

“(2) any motor court, or any part there- 
of; or any tourist home serving transient 
guests exclusively, or any part thereof; or 

“(3) any housing accommodations (A) 
the construction of which was completed on 
or after February 1, 1947, or which are addi- 
tional housing accommodations created by 
conversion on or after February 1, 1947, ex- 
cept that contracts for the rental of hous- 
ing accommodations to veterans of World 
War II and their immediate families, the 
construction of which was assisted by alloca- 
tions or priorities under Public Law 388, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, approved May 22, 
1946, shall remain in full force and effect, or 
(B) which at no time during the period Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945, to January $1, 1947, both dates 
inclusive, were rented (other than to mem- 
bers of the immediate family of the occu- 
pant) as housing accommodations. 

“(d) The term ‘defense-rental area’ means 
any part of any area designated under the 
provisions of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended; prior to March 1, 
1947, as an area where defense activities 
have resulted or threaten to result in an 
increase in the rents for housing accommo- 
dations inconsistent with the purposes of 
such Act, in which maximum rents were 
pang regulated under such Act on March 1, 
1947. 

“(e) The term ‘rent’ meang the considera- 
tion demanded or received in connection 
with the use or occupancy or the transfer 
of a lease of any housing accommodations, 


“TERMINATION OF RENT CONTROL UNDER EMER- 
GENCY PRICE CONTROL ACT OF 1942 


“Sec. 203. (a) After the effective date of 
this title, no maximum rents shall be es- 
tablished or maintained under the authority 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended, with respect to any housing ac- 
commodations. 

“(b) On the termination of rent control 
under this title all records and other data 
used or held in connection with the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of maximum 
rents by the Housing Expediter, and all 
predecessor agencies, shall, on request, be 
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delivered without reimbursement to the 
proper officials of any State or local sub- 
division of government that may be charged 
with the duty of administering a rent con- 
trol program in any State or local subdivision 
of government to which such records and 
data may be applicable: Provided, however, 
That any such records or data shall be so 
made available subject to recall for use in 
carrying out the purposes of this title. 
“RENT CONTROL UNDER THIS TITLE 

“Src. 204. (a) The Housing Expediter shall 
administer the powers, functions, and duties 
under this title; and for the purpose of 
exercising such powers, functions, and 
duties, and the powers, functions, and 
duties granted to or imposed upon the Hous- 
ing Expediter by title I of this Act, the Office 
of Housing Expediter is hereby extended 
until February 29, 1948. : 

“(b) During the period beginning on the 
effective date of this title and ending on the 
date this title ceases to be in effect, no 
person shall demand, accept, or receive any 
rent for the use or occupancy of any con- 
trolled housing accommodations greater than 
the maximum rent established under the 
authority of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, and in effect with 
respect thereto on June 30, 1947: Provided, 
however, That the Housing Expediter shall, 
by regulation or order, make such adjust- 
ments in such maximum rents as may be 
necessary to correct inequities or further to 
carry out the purposes and provisions of 
this title: And provided jurther, That in any 
case in which a landlord and tenant, on or 
before December 31, 1947, voluntarily enter 
into a valid written lease in good faith with 
respect to any housing accommodations for 
which a maximum rent is in effect under 
this section and such lease takes effect after 
the effective date of this title and expires on 
or after December 31, 1948, and if a true 
and duly executed copy of such lease is filed, 
within fifteen days after the date of execu- 
tion of such lease, with the Housing Ex- 
pediter, the maximum rent for such housing 
accommodations shall be, as of the date such 
lease takes effect, that which is mutually 
agreed between the landlord and tenant in 
such lease if it does not represent an in- 
crease of more than 15 per centum over the 
maximum rent which would otherwise apply 
under this section. In any case in which a 
maximum rent for any housing accommoda- 
tions is established pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the last proviso above, such maxi- 
mum rent shall not thereafter be subject 
to modification by any regulation or order 
issued under the provisions of this title. No 
housing accommodations for which a maxi- 
mum rent is established pursuant to the 
provisions of the last proviso above shall be 
subject, after December 31, 1947, to any 
maximum rent established or maintained 
under the provisions of this title. 

“(c) The Housing Expediter is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to remove any or ab 
maximum rents before this title ceases te 
be in effect, in any defense-rental area, if in 
his judgment the need for continuing maxi- 
mum rents in such area no longer exists due 
to sufficient construction of new housing 
accommodations or when the demand for 
rental housing accommodations has been 
otherwise reasonably met. 

“(d) The Housing Expediter is authorized 
to issue such regulations and orders, con- 
sistent with the provisions of this title, as 
he may deem necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section and section 202 (c). 

“(e) (1) The Housing Expediter is author- 
ized and directed to create in each defense- 
rental area, or such portion thereof as he may 
designate, a local advisory board, each such 
board to consist of not less than five mem- 
bers who are representative citizens of the 
area, to be appointed by the Housing Ex- 
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pediter, from recommendations made by the 
respective Governors, “Each such board shall 
have sufficient members to enable it promptly 
to consider dividual adjustment cases com- 
ing before it on which the board shall make 
recommendations to the officials adminis- 
tering this title within its area. The local 
boards may make such recommendations to 
the Housing Expediter as they deem advis- 
able with respect to the following matters: 

„A) Decontrol of the defense-rental area 
or any portion thereof; 

“(B) The adequacy of the general rent 
level in the area; and 

“(C) Operations generally of the local rent 
office, with particular reference to hard- 
ship cases, 

“(2) The Housing Expediter shall furnish 
the local boards suitable office space and 
stencgraphic assistance and shall make avail- 
able to such boards any records and other 
information in the possession of the Hous- 
ing Expediter with respect to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of maximum rents 
and housing accommodations in the respec- 
tive defense-rental areas which may be re- 
quested by such boards. 

“(3) Within thirty days after receipt of 
any recommendation of a loca] board such 
recommendation shall be approved or dis- 
approved or the local board shal] be notified 
in writing of the reasons why final action 
cannot be taken in thirty days. Any recom- 
mendation of a local board appropriately 
substantiated and in accordance with ap- 
plicable law and regulations shall be ap- 
proved and appropriate action shall promptly 
be taken to carry such recommendation into 
effect. 

“(4) Immediately upon the enactment ot 
this Act the Housing Expediter shall com- 
municate with the governors of the several 
States advising them of the provisions of 
this subsection and of the number and loca- 
tion of defense-rental areas in their respec- 
tive States, and requesting their cooperation 
in carrying out such provisions. 

“(f) The provisions of this title shall cease 
to be in effect on February 29, 1948. : 


“RECOVERY OF DAMAGES RY TENANTS 


“Sec, 205. Any person who demands, ac- 
cepts, or receives any payment of rent in 
excess of the maximum rent prescribed under 
section 204 shall be liable to the person from 
whom he demands, accepts, or receives such 
payment, for reasonable attorney's fees and 
costs as determined by the court, plus liqui- 
dated damages in the amount of (1) $50, or 
(2) three times the amount by which the 
payment or payments demanded, accepted, 
or received exceed the maximum rent which 
could lawfully be demanded, accepted, or 
received, whichever in either case may be 
the greater amount: Provided, That the 
amount of such liquidated damages shall 
be the amount of the overcharge or over- 
charges if the defendant proves that the 
violation was neither willful nor the result 
of failure to take practicable precautions 
against the occurrence of the violation. 
Suit to recover such amount may be brought 
in any Federal, State, or Territorial court of 
competent jurisdiction within one year after 
the date of such violation. For the purpose 
of determining the amount of liquidated 
damages to be awarded to the plaintiff in 
an action brought under this section, all 
violations alleged in such action which were 
committed by the defendant with respect to 
the plaintiff prior to the bringing of action 
shall be deemed to constitute one violation, 
and the amount demanded, accepted, or re- 
ceived in connection with such one violation 
shall be deemed to be the aggregate amount 
demanded, accepted, or received in connec- 
tion with all violations. A judgment in an 
action under this section shall be a bar to 
a recovery under this section in any other 
action against the same defendant on ac- 
count of any violation with respect to the 
same plaintiff prior to the institution of 
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the action in which such judgment was 
rendered, 
“PROHIBITION AND ENFORCEMENT 

“Sec. 206. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to offer, solicit, demand, accept, or 
receive any rent for the use or occupancy of 
any controlled housing accommodations in 
excess of the maximum rent prescribed under 
section 204. 

“(b) Whenever in the judgment of the 
Housing Expediter any person has engaged or 
is about to engage in any act or practice 
which constitutes or will constitute a viola- 
tion of subsection (a) of this section, he may 
make application to any Federal, State or 
Territorial court of competent jurisdiction, 
for an order enjoining such act or practice, 
or for an order enforcing compliance with 
such subsection, still upon a showing by the 
Housing Expediter that such person has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any such act 
or practice a permanent or temporary in- 
junction, restraining order, or other order 
shall be granted without bond. 


“MAINTENANCE OF ACTIONS FOR CERTAIN ALLEGED 
PAST VIOLATIONS 

“Src. 207. No action or proceeding, involv- 
ing any alleged violation of Maximum Price 
Regulation Numbered 188, issued under the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, shall be maintained in any court, or 
judgment thereon executed or otherwise pro- 
ceeded on, if a court of competent jurisdiction 
has found, or by opinion has declared, that 
the person alleged to have committed such 
violation acted in good faith and that appli- 
cation to such person of the ‘actual deliv- 
ery’ provisions of such regulation would re- 
sult or has resulted in extreme hardship. | 
“PROPERTY, PERSONNEL, AND APPROPRIATIONS 

“Src, 208. (a) The records, property, person- 
nel, and funds, relating primarily to rent con- 
trol, transferred to the Housing Expediter by 
or pursuant to Executive Order Numbered 
9841, dated April 23, 1947, may be used for the 
purpose of carrying out the powers, functions, 
and duties of the Housing Expediter under 
this title; except that any personnel so 
transferred who are found to be in excess 
of the needs of the Housing Expediter for 
the exercise of such powers, functions, and 
duties shall be separated from the service. 

“(b) ‘There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Housing Expediter such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 


“EVICTION OF TENANTS 


“Src. 209. (a) No action or proceeding to 
recover possession of any controlled housing 
accommodations with respect to which a 
maximum rent is in effect under this title 
shall be maintainable by any landlord against 
any tenant in any court, notwithstanding the 
fact that the tenant has no lease or that his 
lease has expired, so long as the tenant con- 
tinues to pay the rent to which the landlord 
is entitled unless— 

“(1) under the law of the State in which 
the action or proceeding is brought the ten- 
ant is (A) violating the obligation of his 
tenancy (other than an obligation to pay 
rent higher than rent permitted under this 
Act or an obligation to surrender possession 


of such housing accommodations) or (B) is 


committing a nuisance in such housing ac- 
commodations or using such housing accom- 
modations for an immoral or illegal purpose 
or for other than living or dwelling purposes; 

“(2) the landlord seeks in good faith to 
recover possession of such housing accom- 
modations for his immediate and personal 
use and occupancy as housing accommoda- 
tions; 

“(3) the landlord has in good faith con- 
tracted in writing to sell the housing accom- 
modations to a purchaser for the immediate 
and personal use and occupancy as housing 
accommodations by such purchaser; 
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“(4) the landlord seeks in good faith to 
recover possession of such housing accom- 
modations for the immediate purpose of sub- 
stantially altering, remodeling, or demolish- 
ing them and replacing them with new con- 
struction, and the altering or remodeling is 
reasonably necessary to protect and conserve 
the housing accommodations and cannot 
practically be done with the tenant in oc- 
cupancy, and the landlord has obtained such 
approval as may be required by Federal, State, 
or local law for the alterations, remodeling, 
or any construction planned; or 

“(5) the housing accommodations are 
nonhousekeeping, furnished housing accom- 
modations located within a single dwelling 
unit not used as a rooming or boarding house 
and the remaining portion of which is oc- 
cupied by the landlord or his immediate 
family. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the United States or any State 
or local public agency may maintain an ac- 
tion or proceeding to recover possession of 
any housing accommodations operated by it 
where such action or proceeding is author- 
ized by the statute or regulations under 
which such accommodations are adminis- 
tered: Provided, That nothing in this sub- 
section shall be deemed to authorize the 
maintenance of any such action or proceed- 
ing upon the ground that the income of the 
occupants of the housing accommodations 
exceeds the allowable maximum unless such 
income, less any amounts paid to such oc- 
cupants by the Veterans’ Administration on 
account of service-connected disability or 
disabilities, exceeds the allowable maximum. 


“ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT INAPPLICABLE 


“Src. 210. Section 2 (a) of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, as amended, is amended 
by inserting after ‘Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940: the following: ‘Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947;'. 


“APPLICATION 


“Src. 211. The provisions of this title shall 
be applicable to the several States and to the 
Territories and possessions of the United 
States but shall not be applicable to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


“EFFECTIVE DATE OF TITLE 


“Src, 212. This title shall become effective 
on the first day of the first calendar month 
following the month in which this Act is en- 
acted, 

“SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 213. This Act may be cited as the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947’.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
JESSE P. Worcorr, 
RALPH A. GAMBLE, 
JOHN C. KUNKEL, 
Henry O. TALLE, 
Paul. Brown, 
Mike Monroney, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


C. D. BUCK, 

Jor MCCARTHY, 

Harry P. CAIN, 

JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3203) relative to 
maximum rents on housing accommoda- 
tions; to repeal certain provisions of Public 
Law 388, Seventy-ninth Congress, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

Amendment No. 1: Section 1 (a) of the 
House bill repealed sections 1 through 9 of 
Public Law 388, Seventy-ninth Congress. 
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The Senate amendment modified this pro- 
vision so that section 2 (a) of such Act 
(providing for the Office of Housing Ex- 
pediter) would continue in effect. The 
House recedes. By action on Senate amend- 
ment No. 14 the Office of Housing Expediter 
is extended, for purposes of this legislation, 
until February 29, 1948. Under the language 
of section 1 (a), the Housing Expediter will 
have the authority to administer and liqui- 
date the existing obligations of the Govern- 
ment with respect to market guarantee 
agreements and premium payment regula- 
tions, including a premium payment regu- 
lation for merchant pig iron issued prior to 
the enactment of this act and extending 
through the calendar year 1947. Any such 
premium payment plan shall be within the 
$65,000,000 estimated by the Housing Ex- 
pediter as the total amount required of the 
$400,000,000 authorization under section 11 
of Public Law 388, Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Amendment No. 2: This amendment made 
‘available $10,000,000 for the construction and 
maintenance of access roads to standing 
timber on lands owned by or under the 
jurisdiction of an agency of Government, in 
addition to the sum made available for 
these by subsection (c) of section 
11 of Public Law 388. The Senate recedes, 
without prejudice to the consideration of 
this matter as a separate legislative proposal. 

Amendment No. 3: Section 1 (b) of the 
House bill provided that its provisions were 
to be administered by the head of the de- 
partment or agency designated to adminis- 
ter title If of the House bill. The Senate 
amendment provides in lieu thereof that 
the Housing Expediter shall administer sec- 
tion 1 (b). Im view of the fact that under 
the conference agreement the Housing Ex- 
pediter is to administer title U of the bill, 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 4: Section 1 (b) of the 
House bill granted authority, upon the de- 
termination that there is a shortage, or 
that there is likely to be a shortage of build- 
ing materials, for requiring a permit as a 
condition of constructing any building or 
facilities to be used for amusement or recre- 
ational purposes. The Senate amendment 
adds to the buildings or facilities for which 
such a permit could have been required 
those to be used for commercial other than 
housing purposes. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 5: This amendment ex- 
cepts from the buildings or facilities for 
which a permit could have been required 
(see statement under amendment No. 4) 
buildings or facilities for use in conection 
with State or county fairs or agricultural, 
livestock, or industrial expositions or ex- 
hibitions, the net proceeds from which are 
used exclusively for improvement, mainte- 
nance, and operation of such expositions or 
exhibitions, The House recedes with a 
clerical amendment. 

Amendment No. 6: Section 1 (b) (3) of the 
House bill incorporated by reference a defi- 
nition of the term “person” for the purpose 
of the subsection. The Senate amendment 
sets forth this definition in full in section 1 
(b) (8), and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 7: Section 2 of the House 
bill provided that title III of the Second 
War Powers Act, insofar a8 it authorized the 
making of allocations of building materials 
and of facilities relating to the utilization 
of building materials, should cease to be in 
effect on the date of enactment of this legis- 
lation. The Senate amendment strikes out 
this section, Since by recent legislation 
Congress has provided for the termination 
of the allocation authority under such title 
III on June 30, 1947, the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 8, 9, 10, and 11: These 
amendments make clerical changes, and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 12: Section 5 of the 
House bill provided for a preference or pri- 
ority to veterans of World War II or their 
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families in connection with the sale or rental 
of certain housing accommodations com- 
pleted after the enactment of this legisla- 
tion and prior to March 31, 1948. Para- 
graphs (1) and (2) prohibited rental or sale 
prior to the expiration of 30 days after com- 
pletion of construction, for occupancy by 
persons other than such veterans or their 
families. Paragraph (5) of subsection (a) 
of this section contained requirements with 
respect to the advertising of the availability 
of such housing accommodations to veterans 
or their families. The Senate amendment 
strikes out paragraph (5) and substitutes a 
paragraph providing that the Housing Ex- 
pediter shall prescribe by regulation: (1) 
The manner in which such housing accom- 
modations shall be publicly offered in good 
faith for sale or rental to veterans of World 
War II, and (2) exceptions for hardship 
cases. The Senate amendment also contains 
a proviso to the effect that nothing in the 
Act shall affect or remove any veterans’ 
preference requirements heretofore estab- 
lished under Public Law 388, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, and outstanding with respect to 
housing accommodations completed prior to 
the date of the enactment of this legislation. 
The House recedes with clarifying amend- 
ments, including an amendment to make it 
clear that the authority to make exceptions 
for hardship cases includes the power to make 
appropriate exceptions from the operation 
of paragraphs (3) and (4) of the subsection, 
which impose restrictions upon sale or rental 
at a price less than the price for which the 
housing accommodations referred to are of- 
fered to veterans or their families. 

Amendment No, 13: The section described 
in the discussion of amendment numbered 
12 above contained a subsection (c) pro- 
viding that for the purposes of the section 
the head of the department or agency desig- 
nated to administer title II should prescribe 
regulations as to the time as of which con- 
struction of housing accommodations shall 
be deemed to be completed; and also in- 
corporated by reference the definitions of 
“person” and “housing accommodations” 
contained in title II. The Senate amend- 
ment substitutes the Housing Expediter for 
the head of the department or agency re- 
ferred to in the House bill and incorporates 
the same definitions of the terms “person” 
and “housing accommodations”, but with- 
out reference to title II of the House bill. 
The House recedes with an amendment 
eliminating the definition of “housing ac- 
commodations“. 

Amendment No. 14: This amendment is a 
complete substitute for the provisions of 
title II of the House bill, relating to maxi- 
mum rent regulation. Title II of the House 
bill did not provide for further extension of 
the rent control provisions of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 (which expire June 
30, 1947) but provided for new basic au- 
thority for rent regulation to continue until 
December 31, 1947, unless further extended, 
pursuant to determination by the President 
as to necessity for extension, until March $1, 
1948. The Senate amendment, on the other 
hand, provides for continuance in effect of 
the rent control provisions of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 until February 
29, 1948, but contains a number of amend- 
ments to the rent provisions of that act. 
The House recedes with a substitute amend- 
ment which follows the pattern of title II 
of the House bill. The substantive dif- 
ferences between title II of the House bill 
and the conference agreement on this 
amendment are explained below. 

Period of continuation of controls: The 
difference between the House bill and the 
Senate amendment with respect to the period 
of continued rent control are explained above. 
Under the conference agreement (see sec. 
204 (f)) rent control authority will termi- 
nate at the close of February 29, 1948. 

Administration by Housing Expediter: Title 
II of the House bill provided for the desig- 
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nation by the President of the head of a 
department or agency of the Government 
(other than the Office of Price Administra- 
tion or any other temporary agency) to ad- 
minister the provisions of the title. The 
Senate amendment provides for administra- 
tion of the continued rent authority by the 
Housing Expediter, and provides for continu- 
ing the Office of Housing Expediter until 
February 29, 1948, for purposes of the ex- 
ercise of the rent control authority. The 
conference agreement on this amendment 
provides for administration of title II by 
the Housing Expediter, and, for such pur- 
pose, and for purposes of the exercise of the 
functions granted to the Housing Expediter 
by title I, continues the Office of the Hous- 
ing Expediter in existence until the close of 
February 29, 1948. 

Decontrol of certain housing accommoda- 
tions: Section 202 (c) of the House bill, in 
the definition of “controlled housing accom- 
modations“, contained provisions exempting 
from rent control (1) those housing accom- 
modations, in any establishment commonly 
known as a hotel in the community in which 
located, which are occupied by persons who 
are provided customary hotel services such 
as thoe therein specified; (2) motor courts, 
and tourist homes serving transient guests 
exclusively, (3) housing accommodations the 
construction of which or the conversion of 
which from existing residential use into 
housing use providing additional housing ac- 
cominodations, is completed after the date 
of enactment of this legislation, and (4) 
housing accommodations which at no time 
during the period February 1, 1945, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1947, both dates inclusive, were 
rented (other than to members of the im- 
mediate family of the occupant) as housing 
accommodations. These exemptions as con- 
tained in the House bill are retained without 
change under the conference agreement on 
this amendment, except that the provision 
referred to in clause (3) above has been 
changed, by adoption of language from the 
Senate amendment, so that the description 
of the property referred to is housing accom- 
modations “the construction of which was 
completed on or after February 1, 1947, or 
which are additional housing accommoda- 
tions created by conversion on or after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947." 

Increase in maximum rent through lease: 
Section 204 (b) of the House bill contained 
a proviso under which a tenant and landlord 
could voluntarily enter into a written lease 
in good faith, with respect to housing accom- 
modations, providing for an increase of not 
more than 15 percent over the maximum 
rent which would otherwise apply under the 
rent control provisions of the section; but 
only (1) if the lease was entered into prior 
to March 31, 1948, (2) if the lease was one 
which was to expire on or after December 31, 
1948, and (3) if a true and duly executed 
copy of such lease is filed, within 15 days after 
its execution, with the officer administering 
the rent control provisions. It was provided 
that, from the effective date of the lease, the 
maximum rent for the housing accommoda- 
tions would be the amount so agreed on by 
the tenant and landlord; and that such 
maximum rent should not thereafter be sub- 
ject to modification by any regulation or 
order issued under title II. It was further 
provided that no housing accommodations 
for which a maximum rent is established by 
such a lease should be subject, on or after the 
date the lease takes effect, to any maximum 
rent established or maintained under other 
provisions of section 204. The Senate amend- 
ment contains a provision similar to the 
House provision above described, but there 
were certain differences. The conference 
agreement on this amendment follows the 
House provision except that provisions from 
the Senate amendment have been adopted 
which make the following changes: (1) The 
lease must be entered into on or before De- 
cember 31, 1947, and (2) in the case of 
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housing accommodations as to which a lease 
conforming to all the specified requirements 
is entered into, it is provided that such 
housing accommodations shall not be sub- 
ject, after December 31, 1947, to any maxi- 
mum rent established or maintained under 
the provisions of title II. 

“Authority to issue regulations and orders: 
Section 204 (d) of the House bill gave the 
administering officer authority to issue such 
regulations and orders, consistent with the 
provisions of the title, as he may deem neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of section 
204. Under the conference agreement this 
authority also includes regulations and orders 
to carry out the provisions of section 202 (c). 

Local boards: By the conference agreement 
on this amendment there has been included, 
as subsection (e) of section 204, a provision 
from the Senate amendment directing the 
Housing Expediter to create, in each defense- 
rental area, or such portion thereof as he 
may designate, a local advisory board which 
is to have jurisdiction to (1) make recom- 
mendations to the officials administering 
title II within its area with respect to indi- 
vidual adjustment cases, and (2) make 
recommendations to the Housing Expediter 
with respect to decontrol in the area; the 
adequacy of the general rent level in the area; 
and the operations generally of the local rent 
Office, with particular reference to hardship 
cases. The members of such local boards are 
to be appointed by the Housing Expediter 
from recommendations made by the respec- 
tive governors; and each board is to have 
sufficient members to enable the board 
promptly to consider individual adjustment 
cases coming before it. Recommendations 
of a local board must be approved or dis- 
approved within 30 days after receipt thereof, 
or the local board shall be notified in writing 
the reasons why final action cannot be taken 
within 30 days. It is directed that any 
recommendation of a local board appropri- 
ately substantiated and in accordance with 
applicable law and regulations shall be ap- 
proved and appropriate action shall promptly 
be taken to carry such recommendations into 
effect. Recommendations which are not ap- 
proved will not, of course, be given any force 
or effect. The Housing Expediter is to fur- 
nish to local boards appropriate office space, 
stenographic assistance, records, and infor- 
mation. The Housing Expediter is directed 
to notify the governors of the several States 
of the enactment of this provision, advise 
them of the number and location of defense- 
rental areas in their States, and request their 
cooperation. 

Local decontrol authority not included: 
Section 204 (e) of the House bill contained 
a provision that the governing body of any 
county, city, or town could in their discre- 
tion terminate rent control by a finding that 
the necessity therefor no longer exists. The 
Senate amendment did not include any such 
provision, and in the conference agreement 
on this amendment this provision has been 
omitted. 4 

Records, personnel, and appropriations: 
The conference agreement on this amend- 
ment contains a provision that the records, 
property, personnel, and funds, relating pri- 
marily to rent control, transferred to the 
Housing Expediter by or pursuant to Execu- 
tive Order No. 9841, dated April 23, 1947, may 
be used for the purpose of carrying out the 
powers, functions, and duties of the Housing 
Expediter under title II: and provides that 
personnel so transferred who are found to be 
in excess of the needs of the Housing Ex- 
pediter for the exercise of such powers, func- 
tions, and duties shall be separated from the 
service. This is an adaptation of a provision 
in the Senate amendment, but with appro- 
priate changes to conform to the pattern of 
title II as agreed to in conference. 

Protection of tenants against eviction: 
The conference agreement retains the provi- 
sions of title II of the House bill relating to 
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protection of tenants against eviction, but 
there is included a provision from the Senate 
amendment, with modifications, providing 
that the United States or any State or local 
public agency may maintain an action or 
proceeding to recover possession of any hous- 
ing accommodations operated by it where 
such action or proceeding is authorized by 
the statute or regulations under which such 
accommodations are administered. This au- 
thority is subject to the qualification, how- 
ever, that such an action or proceeding will 
not be authorized on the ground that the 
income of the occupants exceeds the allow- 
able maximum unless such income, less any 
amounts paid to such occupants by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration on account of service- 
connected disability or disabilities, exceeds 
the allowable maximum, 

Administrative Procedure Act: The House 
bill contained no exemption of functions 
from the Administrative Procedure Act. The 
Senate amendment contains a provision 
exempting from that act functions under 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended. Functions under the latter act 
are now exempt from the Administrative 
Procedure Act. Since the conference agree- 
ment does not provide for extension of the 
rent provisions of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act, the conference agreement on this 
amendment provides for exempting from the 
Administrative Procedure Act the functions 
conferred by the legislation here proposed. 
This exemption is made because the func- 
tions are temporary. 


TEXT OF THE BILL 


For the convenience of the House there is 
set forth below the complete text of the 
bill as it will read pursuant to agreements 
reached in conference. 


“An Act relative to maximum rents on hous- 
ing accommodations; to repeal certain pro- 
visions of Public Law 388, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, and for other purposes. 


“Be it enacted, etc.— 
“TITLE I—AMENDMENTs TO EXISTING LAW 


“SECTION 1. (a) Sections 1, 2 (b) through 
9, and sections 11 and 12, of Public Law 388, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, are hereby repealed, 
and any funds made available under said sec- 
tions of said Act not expended or committed 
prior to the enactment of this Act are hereby 
returned to the Treasury: Provided, That 
any allocations made or committed, or prior- 
ities granted for the delivery, of any housing 
materials or facilities under any regulation 
or order issued under the authority contained 
in said Act, and before the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, with respect to veterans 
of World War I, their immediate families, 
and others, shall remain in full force and 
effect. 

“(b) (1) Whenever the Housing Expediter 
determines that there is a shortage, or that 
there is likely to be a shortage, of building 
materials, he may by regulation or order 
require of any person or persons a permit as 
a condition of constructing any building or 
facilities to be used for amusement or recrea- 
tional purposes, other than a building or 
facilities constructed for use in connection 
with a State or county fair or an agricultural, 
livestock, or industrial exposition or exhibi- 
tion, the net proceeds from which are used 
exclusively for improvement, maintenance, 
mS operation of such exposition or exhibi- 

on. 

“(2) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to do or omit to do any act in violation of 
any regulation or order prescribed under au- 
thority of this subsection. Any person who 
.willfully violates the provisions of this para- 
graph shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
subject to a fine of not more than $5,000, or 
to imprisonment for not more than two years, 
or to both such fine and imprisonment. 

“(3) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘person’ includes an individual, corporation, 
partnership, association, or any other organ- 
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ized group of persons, or a legal successor or 
representative of any of the foregoing. 

“Sze. 2. Section 603 (a) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is amended by 
striking out ‘June 30, 1947’ wherever appear- 
ing therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘March 31, 1948 

“Sec. 3. Title VI of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is amended by adding the 
following new section at the end thereof: 

“ ‘Sec. 609. (a) In order to assist in relieving 
the acute shortage of housing which now 
exists and to promote the production of hous- 
ing for veterans of Worid War II at moderate 
prices or rentals within their reasonable abil- 
ity to pay, through the application of mod- 


ern industrial processes, the Administrator is 


authorized to insure loans to tinance the 
manufacture of housing (including advances 
on such loans) when such loans are eligible 
for insurance as hereinafter provided. 

“*(b) Loans for the manufacture of houses 
shall be eligible for insurance under this sec- 
tion if at the time of such insurance, the Ad- 
ministrator determines they meet the follow- 
ing conditions: 4 

“*(1) The manufacturer shall establish 
that binding contracts have been executed 
satisfactory to the Administrator, providing 
for the purchase and delivery of the number 
of houses to be manufactured with the ro- 
ceeds of the loan; 

“*(2) Such houses to be manufactured 
shall meet such requirements of sound qual- 
ity, durability, liability, and safety as may be 
prescribed by the Administrator; 

“*(3) The borrower shall establish to the 
satisfaction of the Administrator that he has 
or will have adequate plant facilities, suffi- 
cient capital funds taking into account the 
loan applied for, and the experience neces- 
sary, to achieve the required production 
schedule; 

“‘(4) The loan shall involve a principal 
obligation in an amount not to exceed 90 
per centum of the amount which the Admin- 
istrator estimates will be the necessary cur- 
rent cost of manufacturing such houses, ex- 
clusive of profit. The loan shall be secured 
by an assignment of the aforesaid purchase 
contracts for the houses to be manufactured 
with the proceeds of the loan, and of all sums 
payable under such purchase contracts, with 
the right in the assignee to proceed against 
such security in case of default as provided 
in the assignment, which assignment shall 
be in such form and contain such terms and 
conditions, as may be prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator; and the Administrator may re- 
quire such other agreements and undertak- 
ings to further secure the loan as he may 
determine, including the right, in case of 
default or at any time necessary to protect 
the lender, to compel delivery to the lender 
of any houses manufactured with the pro- 
ceeds of the loan and then owned and in the 
possession of the borrower. The loan shall 
have a maturity not in excess of one year 
from the date of the note, except that any 
such loan may be refinanced and extended 
in accordance with such terms and condi- 
tions as the Administrator may prescribe for 
an additional term not to exceed one year, 
and shall bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 4 per 
centum per annum on the amount of the 
principal obligation outstanding at any t'me. 

) The Administrator may consent to 
the release of a part or parts of the property 
assigned or delivered as security for the loan, 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe and the security documents may 
provide for such release. 

„d The failure of the borrower to 
make any payment due under or provided to 
be paid by the terms of a loan under this 
section, or the failure to perform any other 
covenant or obligation contained in any as- 
signment, agreement, or undertaking ex- 
ecuted by the borrower in connection with 
such loan, shall be considered as a default 
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under this section, and if such default con- 
tinues for a period of thirty days, the lender 
shall be entitled to receive the benefits of 
the insurance hereinafter provided upon as- 
signment, transfer, and delivery to the Ad- 
ministrator within a period and in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Administrator of (1) all rights 
and interes* arising with respect to the loan 
so in default; (2) all claims of the lender 
against the borrower or others arising out 
of the loan transaction; (3) any cash or 
property held by the lender, or to which it is 
entitled, as deposits made for the account 
of the borrower and which have not been 
applied in reduction of the principal of the 
loan; and (4) Il records, documents, books, 
papers, and accounts relating to the loan 
transaction. Upon such assignment, trans- 
fer, and delivery, the Administrator shall, 
subject to the cash adjustment provided for 
in section 604 (c), issue to the lender de- 
bentures having a face value equal to the 
unpaid principal balance of the loan. 

“*(e) Debentures issued under this sec- 
tion shall be issued in accordance with the 
provisions of section 604 (d) except that 
such debentures shall be dated as of the date 
of default as determined in subsection (d) 
of this section and shall bear interest from 
such date. 

“*(f) The provisions of section 207 (k) 
and 603 (a) of this Act shall be applicable to 
loans insured under this section, except that 
as applied to such loans (1) all references in 
section 207 (k) to the “Housing Fund” shall 
be construed to refer to the “War Housing 
Insurance Fund” and (2) the reference in 
section 207 (k) to “subsection (g)“ shall be 
construed to refer to “subsection (d)“ of 
this section; (3) the references in section 207 
(k) to insured mortgages shall be construed 
to refer to the assignment or other security 
for loans insured under this section; and 
(4) the references in section 603 (a) to a 
mortgage or mortgages shall be construed to 
include a loan or loans under this section. 

““(g) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Administrator shall have 
the power to assign or sell at public or pri- 
vate sale, or otherwise dispose of, any evi- 
dence of debt, contract, claim, personal 
property, or security assigned to or held by 
him in connection with the payment of in- 
surance heretofore or hereafter granted 
under this section, and to collect or compro- 
mise all obligations assigned to or held by 
him and all legal or equitable rights accru- 
ing to him in connection with the payment 
of such insurance until such time as such 
obligations may be referred to the Attorney 
General for suit or collection. 

“*th) The Administrator shall fix a pre- 
mium charge for the insurance granted under 
this section, but such premium charge shall 
not exceed an amount equivalent to 1 per 
centum of the original principal of such 
loan, and such premium charge shall be 
payable in advance by the financial insti- 
tution and shall be paid at such time and in 
such manner as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator. In addition to the premium 
charge herein provided for, the Administra- 
tor is authorized to charge and collect such 
amounts as he may deem reasonable for ex- 
amining and processing applications for the 
insurance of loans under this section, includ- 
ing such additional inspections as the Ad- 
ministrator may deem necessary.’ 

“Sec. 4. (a) In order to assure preference 
or priority to veterans of World War II or 
their families— 

“(1) no housing accommodations consist- 
ing of a dwelling designed for a single fam- 
ily residence, the construction of which is 
completed after the date of enactment of 
this title and prior to March 31, 1948, shall 
be sold or offered for sale, prior to the ex- 
piration of thirty-days after construction is 
completed, for occupancy by persons other 
than such veterans or their families; and 
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“(2) no housing accommodations, designed 
for occupancy by other than transients, the 
construction of which is completed after the 
date of enactment of this title and prior to 
March 31. 1948, shall be rented or offered 
for rent, prior to the expiration of thirty 
days after construction is completed, for oc- 
cupancy by persons other than such veter- 
ans or their families; and 

“(3) no housing accommodations consist- 
ing of a dwelling designed for a single-family 
residence, the construction of which is com- 
pleted after the date of enactment of this 
title and prior to March 31, 1948, shall be 
sold or offered for sale to any person at a 
price less that the price for which it is of- 
fered to veterans or their families; and 

“(4) no housing accommodations, designed 
for occupancy by other than transients, the 
construction of which is completed after the 
date of enactment of this title and prior to 
March 31, 1948, shall be rented or offered 
for rent, at a price less than the price for 
which it is offered for rent to veterans and 
their families; and 

“(5) the Housing Expediter shall prescribe 
by regulations: (i) the manner in which 
such housing accommodations chall be pub- 
licly offered in good faith for sale or rental 
to veterans of World War II or their families 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, and (ii) exceptions to this section 
for hardship cases, including appropriate ex- 
ceptions from the operation of paragraphs 
(3) and (4): Provided, That nothing con- 
tained in this Act shall affect or remove any 
veteran’s preference requirements hereto- 
fore established under Public Law 388, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and outstanding 
with respect to housing accommodations 
completed prior to the date of the enactment 
of this title. ë 

“(b) This section shall cease to be in effect 
whenever the President prociaims that the 
protection to such veterans and their families 
provided by this section is no longer needed. 

„(e) For purposes of this section (1) the 
Housing Expediter shall prescribe by regula- 
tions the time as of which construction of 
housing accommodations shall be deemed to 
be completed, and (2) the term ‘person’ 
shall have the meaning assigned to such term 
in section 1 (b) (3) of this Act. 

“(d) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of this section shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be subject to a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or to imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or to both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 

“TITLE II—MAXIMUM RENTS 
“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Sec. 201. (a) The Congress hereby re- 
affirms the declaration in the Price Control 
Extension Act of 1946 that unnecessary or 
unduly prolonged controls over rents would 
be inconsistent with the return to a peace- 
time economy and would tend to prevent the 
attainment of the goals therein declared. 

“(b) The Congress therefore declares that 
it is its purpose to terminate at the earliest 
practicable date all Federal restrictions on 
rents on housing accommodations. At the 
same time the Congress recognizes that an 
emergency exists and that, for the prevention 
of inflation and for the achievement of a 
reasonable stability in the general level of 
rents during the transition period, as well 
as the attainment of other salutary objec- 
tives of the above-named Act, it is necessary 
for a limited time to impose certain restric- 
tions upon rents charged for rental housing 
accommodations in defense-rental areas. 
Such restrictions should be administered with 
a view to prompt adjustments where owners 
of rental housing accommodations are suf- 
fering hardships because of the inadequacies 
of the maximum rents applicable to their 
housing accommodations, and under pro- 
cedures designed to minimize delay in the 
granting of necessary adjustments, which, so 
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far as practicable, shall be made by local 
boards with a minimum of control by any 
central agency. 

“(c) To the end that these policies may 
be effectively carried out with the least pos- 
sible impact on the economy pending com- 
plete decontrol, the provisions of this title 
are enacted. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 202. As used in this title 

“(a) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, association, 
or any other organized group of persons, or a 
legal successor or representative of any of 
the foregoing. 

“(b) The term ‘housing accommodations’ 
means any building, structure, or part there- 
of, or land appurtenant thereto, or any other 
real or personal property rented or offered for 
rent for living or dwelling purposes (includ- 
ing houses, apartments, rooming- or board- 
ing-house accommodations, and other prop- 
erties used for living or dwelling purposes) 
together with all privileges, services, furnish- 
ings, furniture, and facilities connected with 
the use or occupancy of such property. 

“(c) The term ‘controlied housing accom- 
modations’ means housing accommedations 
in any defense-rental area, except that it 
does not include— 

“(1) those housing accommodations, in any 
establishment which is commonly known as 
a hotel in the community in which it is lo- 
cated, which are occupied by persons who are 
provided customary hotel services such as 
maid service, furnishing and laundering of 
linen, telephone and secretarial or desk serv- 
ice, use and upkeep of furniture and fixtures, 
and bellboy service; or 

“(2) any motor court, or any part thereof; 
or any tourist home serving transient guests 
exclusively, or any part thereof; or 

“(3) any housing accommodations (A) the 
construction of which was completed on or 
after February 1, 1947, or which are addi- 
tional housing accommodations created by 
conversion on or after February 1, 1947, ex- 
cept that contracts for the rental of housing 
accommodations to veterans of World War I 
and their immediate families, the construc- 
tion of which was assisted by allocations or 
priorities under Public Law 388, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, approved May 22, 1946, shall 
remain in full force and effect, or (B) which 
at no time during the period February 1, 
1945, to January 31, 1947, both dates in- 
clusive, were rented (other than to members 
of the immediate family of the occupant) as 
housing accommodations. 

„d) The term defense- rental area’ means 
any part of any area designated under the 
provisions of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended, prior to March 1, 
1947, as an area where defense activities have 
resulted or threaten to result in an increase 
in the rents for housing accommodations in- 
consistent with the purposes of such Act, in 
which maximum rents were being regulated 
under such Act on March 1, 1947. 

“(e) The term ‘rent’ means the consider- 
ation demanded or received in connection 
with the use or occupancy or the transfer of 
a lease of any housing accommodations. 


“TERMINATION OF RENT CONTROL UNDER EMER- 
GENCY PRICE CONTROL ACT OF 1942 


“Sec. 203. (a) After the effective date of 
this title, no maximum rents shall be estab- 
lished or maintained under the authority of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, with respect to any housing ac- 
commodations. 

“(b) On the termination of rent control 
under this title all records and other data 
used or held in connection with the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of maximum 
rents by the Housing Expediter, and all prede- 
cessor agencies, shall, on request, be delivered 
without reimbursement to the proper officials 
of any State or local subdivision of govern- 
ment that may be charged with the duty of 
administering a rent control program in any 
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State or local subdivision of government to 
which such records and data may be appli- 
cable: Provided, however, That any such rec- 
ords or data shall be so made available sub- 
ject to recall for use in carrying out the 
purposes of this title. 


“RENT CONTROL UNDER THIS TITLE 


“SEÇ. 204. (a) The Housing Expediter shall 
administer the powers, functions, and duties 
under this title; and for the purpose of ex- 
ercising such powers, functions, and duties, 
and the powers, functions, and duties granted 
to or imposed upon the Housing Expediter by 
title I of this Act, the Office of Housing Ex- 
pediter is hereby extended until February 29, 
1948. 

“(b) During the period beginning on the 
effective date of this title and ending on the 
date this title ceases to be in effect, no person 
shall demand, accept, or receive any rent for 
the use or occupancy of any controlled hous- 
ing accommodations greater than the maxi- 
mum rent established under the authority of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, and in effect with respect thereto 
on June 30, 1947: Provided, however, That 
the Housing Expediter shall, by regulation or 
order, make such adjustments in such maxi- 
mum rents as may be necessary to correct 
inequities or further to carry out the pur- 
poses and provisions of this title: And pro- 
vided further, That in any case in which a 
landlord and tenant, on or before December 
81, 1947, voluntarily enter into a valid writ- 
ten lease in good faith with respect to any 
housing accommodations for which a maxi- 
mum rent is in effect under this section and 
such lease takes effect after the effective date 
of this title and expires on or after December 
31, 1948, and if a true and duly executed 
copy of such lease is filed, within fifteer. 
days after the date of execution of such lease, 
with the Housing Expediter, the maximum 
rent for such housing accommodations shall 
be, as of the date such lease takes effect, that 
which is mutually agreed between the land- 
lord and tenant in such lease if it does not 
represent an increase of more than 15 per 
centum over the maximum rent which would 
otherwise apply under this section. In any 
case in which a maximum rent for any hous- 
ing accommodations is established pursuant 
to the provisions of the last proviso above, 
such maximum rent shall not thereafter be 
subject to modification by any regulation or 
order issued under the provisions of this title. 
No housing accommodations for which a 
maximum rent is established pursuant to the 
provisions of the last proviso above shall be 
subject, after December 31, 1947, to any max- 
imum rent established or maintained under 
the provisions of this title. 

„(e The Housing Expediter is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to remove any or all 
maximum rents before this title ceases to be 
in effect, in any defense-rental area, if in 
his judgment the need for continuing maxi- 
mum rents in such area no longer exists due 
to sufficient construction of new housing ac- 
commodations or when the demand for rental 
housing accommodations has been otherwise 
reasonably met. 

“(d) The Housing Expediter is .uthorized 
to issue such regulations and‘ orders, con- 
sistent with the provisions of this title, as 
he may deem necessary to Carry out the pro- 
visions of this section and section 202 (c), 

“(e) (1) The Housing Expediter is author- 
ized and directed to create in each defense- 
rental area, or such portion thereof as he 
may designate, a local advisory board, each 
such board to consist of not less than five 
members who are representative citizens of 
the area, to be appointed by the Housing 
Expediter, from recommendations made by 
the respective Governors. Each such board 
shall have sufficient members to enable it 
promptly to consider individual adjustment 
cases coming before it on which the board 
shall make recommendations to the officials 
administering this title within its area, The 
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local boards may make such recommenda- 
tions to the Housing Expediter as they deem 
advisable with respect to the following 
matters: 

“(A) Decontrol of the defense-rental area 
or any portion thereof; 

“(B) The adequacy of the general rent 
level in the area; and 

“(C) Operations generally of the local rent 
office, with particular reference to hardship 
cases, 

“(2) The Housing Expediter shall furnish 
the local boards suitable office space and 
stenographic assistance and shall make avail- 
able to such boards any records and other 
information in the possession of the Housing 
Expediter with respect to the establishment 
and maintenance of maximum rents and 
housing accommodations in the respective 
defense-rental areas which may be requested 
by such boards. 

“(3) Within thirty days after receipt of 
any recommendation of a local board such 
recommendation shall be approved or disap- 
proved or the local board shall be notified in 
writing of the reasons why final action can- 
not be taken in thirty days. Any recommen- 
dation of a local board appropriately sub- 
stantiated and in accordance with applicable 
law and regulations shall be approved and 
appropriate action shall promptly be taken 
to carry such recommendation into effect. 

“(4) Immediately upon the enactment of 
this Act the Housing Expediter shall com- 
municate with the governors of the several 
States advising them of the provisions of this 
subsection and of the number and location of 
defense-rental areas in their respective 
States, and requesting their cooperation in 
carrying out such provisions. 

“(f) The provisions of this title shall cease 
to be in effect on February 29, 1948. 


“RECOVERY OF DAMAGES BY TENANTS 


“Src. 205. Any person who demands, ac- 
cepts, or receives any payment of rent in 
excess of the maximum rent prescribed under 
section 204 shall be liable to the person from 
whom he demands, accepts, or receives such 
payment, for reasonable attorney's fees and 
costs as determined by the court, plus liqui- 
dated damages in the amount of (1) $50, or 
(2) three times the amount by which the 
payment or payments demanded, accepted, or 
received exceed the maximum rent which 
could lawfully be demanded, accepted, or re- 
ceived, whichever in either case may be the 
greater amount: Provided, That the amount 
of such liquidated damages shall be the 
amount of the overcharge or overcharges if 
the defendant proves that the violation was 
neither willful nor the result of failure to 
take practicable precautions against the oc- 
currence of the violation. Suit to recover 
such amount may be brought in any Federal, 
State, or Territorial court of competent juris- 
diction within one year after the date of 
such violation. For the purpose of deter- 
mining the amount of liquidated damages to 
be awarded to the plaintiff in an action 
brought under this section, all violations 
alleged in such action which were committed 
by the defendant with respect to the plain- 
tiff prior to the bringing of action shall be 
deemed to constitute one violation, and the 
amount demanded, accepted, or received in 
connection with such one violation shall be 
deemed to be the aggregate amount de- 
manded, accepted, or received in connection 
with all violations. A judgment in an action 
under this section shall be a bar to a recovery 
under this section in any other action against 
the same defendant on account of any vio- 
lation with respect to the same plaintiff prior 
to the institution of the action in which such 
judgment was rendered. 


“PROHIBITION AND ENFORCEMENT 


“Sec. 206. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to offer, solicit, demand, accept, or 
receive any rent for the use or occupancy of 
any controlled housing accommodations in 
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excess of the maximum rent prescribed under 
section 204. 

“(b) Whenever in the judgment of the 
Housing Expediter any person has engaged 
or is about to engage in any act or practice 
which constitutes or will constitute a viola- 
tion of subsection (a) of this section, he may 
make application to any Federal, State or 
Territorial court of competent jurisdiction, 
for an order enjoining such act or practice, 
or for an order enforcing compliance with 
such subsection, and upon a showing by the 
Housing Expediter that such person has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any such act 
or practice a permanent or temporary in- 
junction, restraining order, or other order 
shall be granted without bond. 


“MAINTENANCE OF ACTIONS FOR CERTAIN 
ALLEGED PAST VIOLATIONS 


“Sec. 207. No action or proceeding, involv- 
ing any alleged violation of Maximum Price 
Regulation Numbered 188, issued under the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, shall be maintained in any court, 
or judgment thereon executed or otherwise 
proceeded on, if a court of competent juris- 
diction has found, or by opinion has de- 
clared, that the person alleged to have com- 
mitted such violation acted in good faith 
and that application to such person of the 
‘actual delivery’ provisions of such regula- 
tion would result or has resulted in extreme 
hardship. 


“PROPERTY, PERSONNEL, AND APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec, 208. (a) The records, property, per- 
sonnel, and funds, relating primarily to rent 
control, transferred to the Housing Expediter 
by or pursuant to Executive Order Numbered 
9841, dated April 23, 1947, may be used for 
the purpose of carrying out the powers, func- 
tions, and duties of the Housing Expediter 
under this title; except that any personnel 
so transferred who are found to be in excess 
of the needs of the Housing Expediter for 
the exercise of such powers, functions, and 
duties shall be separated from the service. 

“(p) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Housing Expediter such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 


“EVICTION OF TENANTS 


“Sec. 209. (a) No action or proceeding to 
recover possession of any controlled housing 
accommodations with respect to which a 
maximum rent is in effect under this title 
shall be maintainable by any landlord 
against any tenant in any court, notwith- 
standing the fact that the tenant has no 
lease or that his lease has expired, so long 
as the tenant continues to pay the rent to 
which the landlord is entitled unless— 

“(1) under the law of the State in which 
the action or proceeding is brought the ten- 
ant is (A) violating the obligation of his 
tenancy (other than an obligation to pay 
rent higher than rent permitted under this 
Act or an obligation to surrender possession 
of such housing accommodations) or (B) is 
committing a nuisance in such housing ac- 
commodations or using such housing accom- 
modations for an immoral or illegal purpose 
or for other than living or dwelling purposes; 

“(2) the landlord seeks in good faith to 
recover possession of such housing accom- 
modations for his immediate and personal 
use and occupancy as housing accommoda- 
tions; 

“(3) the landlord has in good faith con- 
tracted in writing to sell the housing accom- 
modations to a purchaser for the immediate 
and personal use and occupancy as housing 
accommodations by such purchaser; 

“(4) the landlord seeks in good faith to re- 
cover possession of such housing accommo- 
dations for the immediate purpose of sub- 
stantially altering, remodeling, or demolish- 
ing them and replacing them with new con- 
struction, and the altering or remodeling is 
reasonably necessary to protect and conserve 
the housing accommodations and cannot 
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practically be done with the tenant in occu- 
pancy, and the landlord has obtained such 
approval as may be required by Federal, 
State, or local law for the alterations, re- 
modeling, or any construction planned; or 

“(5) the housing accommodations are non- 
housekeeping, furnished housing accommo- 
dations located within a single dwelling unit 
not used as a rooming or boarding house 
and the remaining portion of which is oc- 
cupied by the landlord or his immediate 
family. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, the United States or any State 
or local public agency may maintain an ac- 
tion or proceeding to recover possession of 
any housing accommodations operated by it 
where such action or proceeding is author- 
ized by the statute or regulations under 
which such accommodations are adminis- 
tered: Provided, That nothing in this sub- 
section shall be deemed to authorize the 
maintenance of any such action or proceed- 
ing upon the ground that the income of the 
occupants of the housing accommodations 
exceeds the allowable maximum unless such 
income, less any amounts paid to such occu- 
pants by the Veterans’ Administration on 
account of service-connected disability or 
disabilities, exceeds the allowable maximum. 
“ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT INAPPLICABLE 

“Sec. 210. Section 2 (a) of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, as amended, is 
amended by inserting after ‘Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940; the following: 
‘Housing and Rent Act of 1947;’. 

“APPLICATION 

“Src. 211. The provisions of this title shall 
be applicable to the several States and to the 
Territories and possessions of the United 
States but shall not be applicable to the 
District of Columbia. 

“EFFECTIVE DATE OF TITLE 

“Src, 212. This title shall become effective 
on the first day of the first calendar month 
following the month in which this Act is 
enacted. 

“SHORT TITLE 

“Sec. 213. This Act may be cited as the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947’. 

“TITLE III—SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 301. If any provision of this Act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstances shall be held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of this Act and the 
applicability of such provision to other per- 
sons or circumstances, shall not be affected 
thereby.” 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 
RALPH A. GAMBLE, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be noted from a 
study of the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House with respect 
to the housing-rent bill, H. R. 3203, that 
there are no major differences between 
the conference report now and the bill 
as it passed the House. 

It will be recalled that in title I we de- 
controlled the allocation of all materials 
excepting those which might be used to 
construct recreational and amusement 
facilities. The Senate exempted all com- 
mercial facilities, so that under the Sen- 
ate bill the Expediter could have con- 
trolled the allocation of materials for 
facilities incident to all commercial as 
well as recreational and amusement fa- 
cilities. That was stricken out in the 
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conference. So the language in that re- 
spect is substantially the same as it was 
when the bill passed the House. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. Would that cover con- 
struction on farms—the construction of 
buildings, barns, and so forth on farms? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes, sir. You will 
note on page 9, amendment No. 5, so that 
there is an additional guaranty or as- 
surance in certain respects, the amend- 
ment excepts from the buildings or facil- 
ities for which permits would be re- 
quired, that is, recreational or amuse- 
ment facilities, the buildings or facilities 
for use in connection with State or 
county fairs or agricultural, livestock, or 
industrial expositions or exhibitions, the 
net proceeds from which are used ex- 
clusively for improvement, maintenance, 
and operation of such expositions or 
exhibitions. 

The reason for that was that we 
thought perhaps the interpretation 
placed upon the broad term “amuse- 
ment” or the broad term “recreation” 
might include these facilities, so we ex- 
pressly exempted them. 

Answering the gentleman’s question 
directly, unless the building on the farm 
is for recreation or amusement facil- 
ities it is exempted and they will no 
longer have to have priorities for those 
materials. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM, I talked with the Sen- 
ator’s office a few days ago—Senator 
Know .anp, of California, who introduced 
the amendment dealing with this sub- 
ject. I was told that that was his in- 
terpretation, that it did not apply to 
farm construction. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As I 
understand it, then, as of June 30 all of 
these restrictions are terminated on 
building with the exception of recrea- 
tional and amusement buildings. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
correct, except that the controls over the 
allocation of materials, except as I have 
stated here, will cease with the enact- 
ment of the law, not June 30. 

In title 2, having to do with rent con- 
trol, we provide that title 2 shall be 
effective on the first of the month suc- 
ceeding the enactment of the act. 

The provisions in this bill in respect 
to rent controls take effect on July 1, 
1947, but the provision of decontrol of 
the allocation of materials takes effect 
on the enactment of the act. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That means 
all materials that go into the construc- 
tion of a home, barn, or a building ex- 
cept for these amusement places. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. All materials which 
go into any kind of construction except 
in respect of amusement or recreational 
facilities. 

To me that is the most important part 
of this legislation. It decontrols our 
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economy, it gives the building industry 
of our country a free hand to plan to 
build, to go out and lick the housing 
shortage, and make it unnecessary final- 
ly to control rents. 

In respect to the rent-control provi- 
sions, the language of the conference re- 
port follows substantially the language 
of the House bill in its major particulars. 
If this bill becomes law, after July 1, 
there will be no rent controls on new 
construction, there will be no rent con- 
trols on properties converted for rental 
purposes, there will be no rent control 
on properties which were not rented ex- 
cept to members of the immediate fam- 
ily between February 1, 1945, and Janu- 
ary 31, 1947. 

Rent controls are continued substan- 
tially as they were provided for in the 
House bill under the terms of this act. 

OPA provisions will no longer apply 

after this bill becomes law. 
We do, however, freeze all rents es- 
tablished under OPA as of June 30, 1947, 
and then provide that the Expediter may 
adjust these rents to correct hardship 
cases and for other reasons from that 
base, and that thereafter rents will be 
controlled on existing properties under 
the provisions of this act. 

A change which in my opinion is not 
considered materially, but which stands 
out quite prominently, is in respect to 
the Administrator of the law and we 
yielded to the Senate in this respect: 
Under the House bill we provided that 
the President might designate the head 
of any permanent agency of the Goy- 
ernment to administer both title 1 and 
title 2 of this act. 

The Senate had provided for continu- 
ance of the Expediter’s office as the 
agency through which rents would be 
controlled and permits would be granted 
to construct recreational and amusement 
facilities. We yielded to the Senate in 
that respect. The Senate appeared to 
have a great deal of confidence in the 
integrity and ability of Mr. Frank Cree- 
don, the Expediter, which I personally 
think is justified. His office is continued 
for the purpose and the only purpose of 
administering this act. 

The Appropriations Committee has re- 
fused to grant the Expediter’s office any 
funds until this bill has been passed. 
The Appropriations Commitee will, of 
course, as is usual in these cases, go over 
the program of the Expediter to deter- 
mine what his needs are and then it will 
be governed accordingly. 

The other change which appears to be 
material but probably not too important 
is the change in date. The House pro- 
vided that rent control would expire on 
December 31, 1947, unless previous to 
December 15, 1947, the President found 
it necessary to continue it, in which event 
it might continue under the House bill 
to March 31, 1948. The Senate pro- 
vided that rent control should expire on 
February 29, 1948. The importance of 
the date is only in respect to the fact 
that it be extended some time beyond the 
time when the new session of Congress 
will convene in January so that we will 
have an opportunity to review the situa- 
tion at that time. So the February 29 
date and the March 31 date is not too 
material. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself eight additional minutes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I un- 
derstand there is a provision providing 
for an increase of rent in the amount of 
15 percent by agreement between the 
landlord and tenant. Does that still re- 
main in the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes, The language 
of the Senate bill and the language of 
the House bill are quite similar. The 
provision remains in the bill and in the 
conference report that where the land- 
lord and the tenant voluntarily enter 
into a valid lease which must run be- 
yond December 31, 1948, then b, agr::- 
ment the rent may be increased not to 
exceed 15 percent. There is nothing in 
the law to compel a tenant to sign a 
lease, and it should be definitely under- 
stood that it is up to the tenant himself 
as to whether he enters into this lease. 
It is a purely voluntary mattcr on his 
part as to whether he enters into this 
lezz2 or not. If the tenant does not en- 
ter into the lease then the accommoda- 
tion which he has rented remains under 
rent control until February ). next year. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Sup- 
pose a landlord wants to evict a tenant; 
under the present regulations it takes 6 
months to terminate occupancy. Is any 
change made in that so that the laws in 
respect to the States may be followed? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The ouster or evic- 
tion provisions are substantially the 
same as they were in the House bill. We 
provide for evictions only in certain cases 
where the owner of the property wants to 
occupy it himself or where he is going 
to demolish it, and so forth. The provi- 
sions are quite long. I will refer the 
gentleman to section 209 which is found 
on page 19 of the conference report. For 
the convenience of the Members you will 
notice we have printed the bill in full. 
There are the conditions under which 
the landlord can get possession, but, as 
a general rule, I may say that a tenant 
cannot be evicted so long as rent control 
is in force and so long as he pays the 
legal rent. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. And just as 
soon as the 29th of February arrives, it 
all goes off? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then the State law 
applies. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman stated 
there would be no controls on property 
constructed after February 1947. Does 
that mean as to that newly constructed 
property there are no rent controls for 
either veterans or others? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. ELSTON. So that if the veteran 
wants to rent newly constructed property 
he is obliged to pay the same rental that 
the landlord might charge any others? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is there anything in 
the conference report which would re- 
quire the tenant to agree with the land- 
lord prior to February 28, 1948, to enter 
into such a voluntary lease? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. He must enter 
into this lease before December 31, 1947. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. In 
cases where the States have rental laws. 
how does it operate? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It does not apply. 
There was a. provision in the Senate bill 
which seemed to give the States author- 
ity to take over rent control, and it was 
stricken out. The closest thing to that 
in the bill now is that there is a provision 
for the setting up of local boards by the 
Expediter upon recommendation of the 
governors of the States. These local 
boards can make certain recommenda- 
tions to the Expediter in respect to in- 
crease of rents or the decontrol of areas 
or housing facilities. The Expediter does 
not have to follow the recommendations, 
but he must give his reasons for not 
doing so. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I would like 
some information regarding item (3), 
paragraph (C), section 202, on page 3 of 
this report, which reads: 

(3) Any housing accommodations (A) the 
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. construction of which was completed on or 


after February 1, 1947, or which are additional 
housing accommodations created by conver- 
sion on or after February 1, 1947— 


And so forth. 

Suppose an owner of a large house has 
converted it into apartments after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Those would not be 
under control. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Would a house 
that had been remodeled and modern- 
ized by .extensive improvements after 
February 1, 1947 be under control? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The criterion is 
whether they were new accommodations 
as the result of the remodeling or con- 
version, and the new facilities are decon- 
trolled. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. What I have 
in mind is this: Would a house upon 
which $2,000 or $3,000 or more had been 
expended for remodeling after February 
1, this year, to rent to one or more fam- 
ilies be decontrolled? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Not if the property 
had been under control before that and 
there were no new units provided by the 
remodeling. The property would still be 
under control. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. How about the 
money expended? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The OPA had some 
rule that they told us they applied—I do 
not know whether they ever did or not— 
where there were substantial improve- 
ments on the property; that they would 
authorize an increase in the rent, and I 
would assume under those circumstances 
that might be considered by the Expe- 
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diter a hardship case, and he must give 
relief to that situation if good faith was 
used. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, 

Mr. TALLE. I should like to have my 
chairman emphasize once more one point 
which he dealt with at the beginning of 
his explanation of the pending confer- 
ence report. The point I would like to 
have reemphasized has to do with alloca- 
tions of building materials—controls 
that have as a matter of fact retarded 
the progress of building. Some Members 
believe that if no legislation is enacted 
at this time both rent control and alloca- 
tions of materials will stop on the 30th 
of June; but is it not true that without 
such legislation allocations of building 
materials will continue throughout this 
year; that is, through December 31, 1947, 
and that, therefore, the construction in- 
dustry will not be free to operate without 
controls unless this conference report is 
enacted into law? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iam glad the gentle- 
man emphasized that. Let me repeat in 
substance what he said. Unless this bill 
becomes law, then the authority to allo- 
cate building materials continues until 
December 31, 1947, but rent control ex- 
pires on June 30 of this year. 

Mr. TALLE. It is therefore very im- 
portant in order that the building indus- 
try may proceed to build houses to relieve 
the shortage that this conference report 
be adopted. Is that not correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have in 
mind a tenant who rents a private apart- 
ment, in what is generally known as a 
hotel. This tenant furnishes his own 
furniture, his own telephone, he has his 
own cook and his own maid. Is it the 
intent of the gentleman and his com- 
mittee to decontrol such an apartment? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; if the property 
is run as a hotel and if the person is fur- 
nished the customary hotel services such 
as maid service, furnishing and launder- 
ing of linen, telephone and secretarial 
or desk service, use and upkeep of furni- 
ture and fixtures. I might say to the 
gentleman that the Expediter is given 
the authority to make regulations in re- 
spect to that particular provision, and 
probably can be expected to interpret it 
in accordance with these provisions to 
give relief to the person who does not re- 
ceive all of those services. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SPENCE]. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against this bill when it passed the 
House. I thought it was a bad bill. 
When it passed the other body I thought 
it was a worse bill. The conferees adopt- 
ed some of the most objectionable 
amendments incorporated in the bill 
passed by the other body. I do not like 
to oppose the action of the committee, 
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for whom I have a very high regard, but 
I feel that my duty impels me to give you 
the reasons which have caused my oppo- 
sition. 

This bill is not a rent-control bill, it is 

a decontrol bill, it seems to me, under 
conditions favorable to the landlord and 
“unfavorable to the tenant. The bill pro- 
vides that the tenant and the landlord 
may enter into a lease after the effective 
date of this act which may expire at any 
time after December 31, 1948, for an in- 
crease in rent not to exceed 15 percent. 
We know the housing conditions that 
prevail in this country today and we 
know that the demand cannot be sup- 
plied as the demand for consumer goods 
may be supplied in a few weeks or a few 
months. We know this condition is go- 
ing to exist for a long time. When the 
landlord comes to the tenant and says, “I 
want to increase your rent 15 percent,” 
the tenant knows what powers the land- 
lord can exert and what he can do to 
that tenant after the expiration of rent 
control, so I assume tenants through- 
out the country are going to agree to 
this 15 percent increase. Certainly 
every tenant who considers his best in- 
terests and who is not entirely oblivious 
to what might happen to him otherwise 
will sign the lease. I think this bill has 
enunciated a national policy that rents 
should be increased 15 percent. After 
the rent is increased 15 percent under 
the lease provided for herein, that prop- 
erty is never under control again. It is 
decontrolled permanently. I think this 
provision will result in decontrolling al- 
most all of the housing accommodations 
in the United States. 

The bill does give to veterans certain 
preferences and priorities to get into the 
property as tenants, but it gives the 
landlords the power in many, Many cases 
to evict the tenants for various and un- 
substantial causes. What are the causes 
for eviction under this law? The causes 
for eviction are all of the causes now 
prescribed in State laws where the ac- 
tion may be brought. In addition to these 
causes for eviction, it is provided by this 
act that if the tenant uses the property 
for immoral or illegal purposes, or, if he 
commits a nuisance, these shall be causes 
for eviction and they are perfectly legiti- 
mate causes; but in addition he may be 
evicted if he uses the property for any 
other purpose than living or dwelling pur- 
poses for his family. Now, what does that 
last provision mean? I apprehend that 
many veterans will want to conduct some 
little business in their homes, such as 
tailoring or watchmaking or shoe repair- 
ing or many other businesses that can be 
conducted in the home. I think under a 
fair interpretation of this law, that would 
be using the housing for other than liv- 
ing or dwelling purposes. 

In addition to that, if the landlord in 
good faith wants to obtain the property 
for his own use or if he in good faith 
wants to sell it and has a contract for 
sale, or if in good faith he desires to 
remodel the property, although he does 
not have to have a contract to remodel 
the property, he can obtain possession of 
the property, and all of these are causes 
of eviction. Now, good faith is an in- 
tangible thing. How are you going to 
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search the conscience of a landlord to 
ascertain whether or not he in good faith 
wants it for his own purposes? He may 
in good faith evict the tenant and after 
he gets possession of the property he may 
see some objection to using it for his own 
purposes. There is no penalty against 
him for that, but he does get the tenant 
out. He may have a contract in good 
faith to sell the property and upon ex- 
amination of the title some defect may be 
found in the title, and the sale may never 
be consummated, but he does get the 
tenant out anyway. He may in good 
faith want to remodel the property, but 
after he gets possession he may find that 
remodeling costs so much or he is unable 
to obtain the materials that are neces- 
sary; but the tenant is out, and there is 
no penalty against the landlord. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield on that 
point? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As- 
suming there is good faith in attempting 
to secure possession of the property, is it 
the gentleman’s understanding that the 
6 months’ procedure must be followed, or 
does the State law govern? 

Mr. SPENCE. I think the eviction 
will be pursuant to the State law and the 
causes for eviction mentioned in this 
act are in addition to those prescribed 
by the State. It says he may be evicted 
for any of the causes prescribed in-the 
State law and the causes stated in this 
act are additional causes of eviction. 

Under this 15-percent increase, you 
shackle the tenant and you give the land- 
lord a club. Duress invalidates a con- 
tract. When the minds of men do not 
meet without undue influence being ex- 
erted on either side, when men cannot 
come to a conclusion freely, it is a defense 
to the carrying out of the contract in 
favor of the person upon whom the undue 
influence was exerted. But this act 
makes duress legal because there will 
always be duress when the landlord deals 
with the tenant under present conditions. 

I am not here to say that all tenants 
are right and all landlords ere wrong. 
I think that justice ought to be done on 
both sides. I think probably many land- 
lords are not getting as much as they 
deserve for their property, but this act 
is somewhat similar to the action of a 
court having cases involving many differ- 
ent questions and consolidating them and 
writing one opinion. It does not seem to 
me it is reasonable or right or proper in 
any respect. It does not seem to me it 
is in accordance with sound public policy. 

The argument advanced in favor of 
this act is that we are now right up at 
the dead line; that we must act now; 
that on June 30 all controls go off. Well, 
that is a poor argument. The Congress 
is still in session, and if that is an argu- 
ment for this bill it would be an argument 
for any other bill, however bad it might 
be. We are still functioning, and if this 
is not a good act, the Congress should 
treat it without any regard as to whether 
or not we are at the dead line. We all 
know this is a very important question. 
I think housing is one of the most vital 
problems presented to the American peo- 
ple at this time for settlement. I think 
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‘it not only is an important question be- 


cause of the necessity for shelter—civil- 
ized man needs a home as much as he 
needs food and air—but I do think that 
we should approach this measure in an 
endeavor to do justice to both sides. It 
is regrettable that an act has not been 
passed that will provide some reasonable 
method for the solution of the housing 
problem. I think in this bill there will 
be many repercussions that you will re- 
gret. The bill is so involved, so tech- 
nical, that it is difficult to see the forest 
for the trees. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Spence] has 
expired. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Kingfish Bodfish and the powerful real- 
estate lobby continue to ride high and 
mighty, and to the detriment of the 
millions of our citizens who will become 
the victims of this rent-decontrol legis- 
lation. When this Wolcott bill was 
originally before us on May 1 last, I was 
one of the 189 Members of this House 
who voted to recommit H. R. 3203 to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
When this motion did not prevail and 
when it became apparent that the Re- 
publican-controlled House was disposed 
to give us either the bill in its then form 
or nothing at all insofar as rent control 
was concerned, I reluctantly voted for its 
passage in the hope that the Senate or 
the conferees between the two Houses 
would delete the black-jack clause which 
permits the landlords to say to the 


‘tenants: “Sign for a 15-percent increase 


or we will slug you,” and the many other 
objectionable features of the bill. We 
now have before us a conference report 
which I as one who feels that rent con- 
trols must be continued for the present, 
cannot support. I am going to vote 
against this conference report as well as 
to recommit it to the conferees. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. BUFFETT]. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, unless 
this proposal contains genuine incentives 
to those who might supply rental units, 
rent control should not be extended. 

Until honest treatment to investors is 
provided, the shortage of rental housing 
for veterans and others will not be 
solved. Lacking a square deal to land- 
lords squeezed by rising costs and fixed 
rentals, the extension of rent control 
only prolongs and intensifies the strin- 
gency in rental housing. 

When this problem came before the 
House, I urged the Members to obtain 
during the debate, if they could, some 
evidence that the stringency in rental 
housing was being overcome. 

No such evidence was produced. 

Because the rent situation, as pictured 
by competent witnesses, was getting 
worse instead of better, many of us urged 
that the House agree to the 10-percent 
blanket increase recommended by the 
American Legion housing committee. 
We found, as the Legion committee did, 
that some gesture of fairness and hope 
to present owners of rental housing was 
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imperative. But the Legion recom- 
mendation was defeated. 

Since ¢hat time I have still been trying 
to get an accurate picture of the rental 
housing outlook. I wanted to find if 
any real progress was being made in 
restoring a normal supply of rental units, 

The factual evidence is very disturbing. 
It indicates that the rental housing strin- 
gency is getting worse instead of better. 
If that is the case, this House should not 
hold its nose and pass this bill with a 
gesture of resignation. We might bet- 
ter under those circumstances reject this 
proposal, and get to work with new leg- 
islation that will adequately recognize 
the economie realities. 

I have secured the figures on rental 
units authorized for the first five months 
of 1946 and 1947 for my own State of 
Nebraska. 

During the first 5 months last year in 
Nebraska the FHA reports permits issued 
for 1.090 private rental units. For the 
same £ months this year the total was 
226 units, or only one-fourth as many. 

The FHA figures for the whole coun- 
try are almost as bad. Last year from 
January 15 through May 31, 149,580 pri- 
vately financed nonfarm rental units 
were authorized. 

For a somewhat longer period this 
year, from December 24, 1946, to May 30, 
1947, only 47,203 private rental units 
were authorized. This means that pri- 
vate rental construction in 1947 is run- 
ning at about 30 percent of the rate 
achieved early last year, before the so- 
called Veterans Housing Act was in 
effect. 

Consider this fact. When permits for 
new rental housing are only 30 percent 
of what they were when the Emergency 
Housing Act was passed, the House is 
passing a rent-extension bill that con- 
tinues to discourage the ownership of 
rental property. Total housing units au- 
thorized for this period were less than 
50 percent at the same period in 1946. 

Add this near stoppage of private 
rental construction to the disappearance 
from the rental market of an estimated 
2,000,000 units of rental housing by dis- 
couraged property owners since VJ-day, 
and you get to the real question. 

What kind of a rental housing problem 
situation may Congress have on its hands 
next March? ó 

Perhaps it does not require a crystal 
ball to suggest that we might have an- 
other housing crisis with both parties 
scrambling to evade the responsibility for 
ill-conceived action in June 1947. 

Some Members have faith that the 
provisions of the present bill, plus hoped- 
for declines in construction costs, will 
furnish adequate incentive for a large- 
scale increase in rental housing. 

I earnestly hope they are right and 
that my fears are unwarranted. 

However, the substantial financial ad- 
vantage now enjoyed by those occupy- 
ing price-frozen rental housing will not 
be given up quietly. If the consequences 
of inflation take more effect between 
now and next March—a prospect that 
foreign hand-outs seem to almost guar- 
antee—tenants will resist a free market 
on rents even more vigorously than here- 
tofore. Why? Because their special 
advantage will be that much greater. 
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So, Mr. Speaker, if we temporize with 
this problem now, as the bill seems to do, 
we may have a much hotter potato in 
our hands next year—plus an explosive 
demand for communistie and socialistic 
housing projects. 

My alarm on this problem is partly 
based on what happened in the housing 
field in Europe after World War I. 

I hold in my hand a worthless bond, 
given me some years ago by a disillu- 
sioned investor. The bond is labeled: 
“Dwellings building loan of the city of 
Vienna.” 

It was issued in 1922 for the following 
stated purpose: 

This loan is solely destined for building 
purposes in order to alleviate the scarcity 
of lodgings in the city of Vienna caused by 
the general conditions due to the war. 


Austria had rent control because of the 
housing stringency. They then suc- 
cumbed to public housing, and they 
wound up with national socialism. That 
did not help tenants. 

And for the property owners, reports 
a study of the International Labor Office 
in 1930, the result was: 

Through inflation and rent control, prop- 
erty owners and mortgagees have been ex- 
propriated without compensation. 


American property owners, in many 
instances, have been getting a mild dose 
of expropriation now. I hope this bill 
provides enough incentive to encourage 
private capital to do the building that 
will end the stringency of rental hous- 
ing for those who must rent living quar- 
ters. Without the measure of encour- 
agement provided by a 10-percent- 
across-the-board increase, I do not be- 
lieve it does so, and I urge its rejection. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 


` homa [Mr. Monroney]. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill comes before us presenting one of the 
most unhappy choices I have ever seen 
offered to the Congress. 

In the first place the bill, I believe, is 
thoroughly bad. I believe every Member 
of the House is going to be terribly dis- 
appointed when he starts hearing from 
the millions of people who rent houses 
across this country of ours. You have 
not heard from those people during these 
war years because their rents have been 
held stable. 

You have heard from the landlords in 
large numbers, you have heard about 
their trials and their tribulations; but 
after this bill is passed and becomes law 
you are going to begin hearing from the 
hundreds of thousands of tenants who 
are going to be dissatisfied with this bill. 

You might ask then why did I sign 
this conference report and why am I go- 
ing to vote for the final passage of this 

i11? 

Simply because I feel that even a bad 
bill, a bill that is almost unworkable, a 
bill that is going to raise a great many 
hundreds of thousands of rents through- 
out the country by 15 percent is better 
than no bill at all. 

Even a 15-percent increase is a lot 
less difficult for the millions of people 
who have to rent than a hundred per- 
cent increase would be; and even to have 
weakened protection against eviction is 
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better than no protection at all against 
eviction. 

The only Members in this House I know 
of who can dare risk the luxury of a pro- 
test vote against this bill are the Mem- 
bers from the State of New York, who 
have adequate protection under their 
own State rent control law. 

If you expect to protect the people in 
your home district who must rent their 
housing for the next year, then I think 
you are compelled, whether you like this 
bill or not, to vote for the final passage 
of this act. 

I presented no less than 8 or 10 
amendments to the bill to try to make 
it more workable, to try and protect the 
tenants a little more than we were pro- 
tecting them in this bill. Each one was 
voted down by the heavy Republican ma- 
jority in this House. 

The bill went to the Senate and most 
of the errors and the defects of the House 
bill were repeated in the Senate bill. So 
the conferees had nothing to work on ex- 
cept two bad bills. But at the same time 
2 * would be better than no bill 
at all. 

I hate to disagree with my distin- 
guished former chairman that the House 
should vote this conference report down 
and trust that the House will pass an- 
other rent control bill. I know and you 
know that the House and Senate will not 
pass another rent-control bill. Either 
we take this bill as we have it before us 
today, liking it or not, or we have no rent 
control whatsoever. 

We might have done this with the OPA 
bill last year. Just about a year ago this 
time we listened to the same arguments 
that if we turned down the bill, the House 
would enact a good bill. You saw the in- 
flation and the wreckage of OPA that re- 
sulted as we rounded that dangerous 
corner. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. The gentleman seems 
to go on the theory that we had nothing 
when we started and we have nothing 
now. To quote the words of Job, and 
paraphrase a little: “Naked I came into 
this world, and naked I shall go thither. 
The Lord has given and the landlord has 
taken away.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. I.may say to my 
distinguished friend that protection 
against more than an increase of 15 per- 
cent is some protection at least for the 
tenants of this country. It is a poor com- 
promise but it is some compromise in a 
way. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. This bill is 
not satisfactory to me at all. It was not 
satisfactory when the House considered 
it. I thought we would get a better bill 
from the Senate. But it is this bill or 
nothing and I think we ought to support 
this bill because, as the gentleman says, 
it is either this or nothing, and I think 
this is a little better than nothing. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree completely 
with the gentleman from Georgia, We 
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have worked as hard as we can, par- 
ticularly the minority members on this 
committee, in this body and in the other 
body, and this is the best possible bill 
we can bring out and get through Con- 
gress. 

Do not make any mistake, there will 
be a lot of votes against this bill by 
people who do not want any rent control 
at all. If the people who want real ef- 
fective rent control join with the people 
who do not want any rent control at all, 
you will probably wind up by not having 
rent control. Then you will hear the 
cries of misery that will come in from 
the four corners of this country from 
people who will be trying to find housing 
in the present extreme shortage without 
— control or protection against evic- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill does give some 
protection. It is weak in many respects. 
I do not know why this bill should in- 
clude a virtual repeal of the Veterans’ 
Housing Act, but it takes away practi- 
cally all of that act which was designed 
to help the veterans get houses. How- 
ever, I think we have to vote to support 
this bill, bad though it is, as more people 
would be seriously injured by our failure 
to act—than by its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
most unfortunate that a bill which con- 
tains provisions which will stimulate 
housing construction and thus help meet 
one of the most severe problems con- 
fronting the country also contains a pro- 
vision which, in our great cities and their 
environs, will increase rentals 15 percent 
on existing housing and thus positively 
implement the upward spiral in the cost 
of living. 

As a Representative from a city where 
15 percent more for rent will be a body 
blow to the family budgets of tens of 
thousands of tenants, I must vote against 
this conference report. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O'TOOLE}. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, I am a 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency that has had charge of the 
Grafting of this so-called rent-control 
bill, While I have the greatest of affec- 
tion and respect for the chairman and 
members of the committee, and while I 
also know the vast amount of time and 
effort that was put into this bill, I can- 
not support it. I must disagree with the 
statement just made by my colleague 
from Oklahoma when he says that this 
is a poor bill, but since it is the best we 
can get we must vote for it. I could never 
apologize for a bill and then vote for it. 
Legislation is either right or wrong, and 
if it is wrong then an effort must be made 
to defeat it. The rent-control issue is too 
important to permit of compromise. 

I now say on the floor of this House, 
as I said when the bill was originally be- 
fore us and as I said in the minority re- 
port drawn by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BUCHANAN] and my- 
self, that this is not a rent- control bill; 
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it is the beginning of the end of rent 
control. 

Every Member of this House knows 
that we are confronted with the great- 
est housing shortage in the Nation’s his- 
tory. Millions of our citizens, including 
hundreds of thousands of newly married 
veterans, are living in circumstances that 
are a disgrace to a nation that regards 
itself as civilized. Homes and apart- 
ments are the least obtainable of any 
commodity in the Nation. Lift controls 
or loosen their tightness and the greedy 
real-estate interests will start a wave of 
rent increases that will engulf the whole 
Nation. This Congress has been doing 
everything that is legislatively possible 
to prevent inflation. Loosen your rental 
restrictions, my colleagues, and you will 
start a spiral of inflation that will be un- 
stoppable. If you raise the rent, the 
workingman must have a salary increase 
to meet it. If he has an increase, then 
the manufacturer must raise his price to 
the consumer in order to meet increased 
costs of production. The consumer must 
have his salary raised to meet increased 
cost of living and so the vicious circle is 
begun with disastrous effects to our 
populace. 

This measure is the pet of the National 
Real Estate Board and the national 
building and loan associations. These 
groups, who maintain one of the most 
powerful and effective lobbies here in the 
Nation’s Capital, have not been satisfied 
with the enormous profits of the war 
years. They would now create a condi- 
tion of pandemonium in the real-estate 
rental field that might rock the Nation, 
but which they would ignore as long as 
immense profits went into their pockets. 
Their highly paid and smooth lobbyists 
have been operating here in Washington 
since the beginning of this session, trying 
to wipe out rent controls. They have 
been the only groups anxious to create 
the inflation that all thinking people 
fear. Their chief spokesman, Morton 
Bodfish, registered last night at the May- 
flower Hotel so that he could be present 
today at the kill. Mr. Bodfish is truly 
ubiquitous whenever an opportunity pre- 
sents itself to put a little heavier bur- 
den on the workirg people of this coun- 
try. It would be very interesting, Mr. 
Speaker, if the people of this country 
could learn just how much the real- 
estate interests have spent in their efforts 
to end rent control. 

I repeat that I do not feel that this 
bill should be voted for because it is the 
best bill that can be brought out. I know 
that this has been a long and hard ses- 
sion and that many of the Members are 
anxious to go home. Gentlemen, permit 
this bill to pass and you will find your 
recess at home will not be a happy one. 
This measure affects the existence of 70 
percent of our people and the economic 
stability of the entire Nation. We can- 
not allow a rise in rents and then hope 
to cut prices down. 

Mr. Speaker, I beg of the membership 
of this House to vote to recommit this 
bill to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. As a member of this commit- 
tee, I feel sure that even if we have to 
stay a few extra weeks we can report 
out a bill which will guarantee stability 
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of rents to the people of our Nation plus 
economic stability, which we will lose if 
this bill is passed. . 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
LMr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
studied opinion there is one way and one 
way only to get more houses built, more 
houses for home ownership, and more 
houses for rent in this country of ours, 
for veterans and for everyone else, and 
that is to take the Government entirely 
off the backs of the people. Just so long 
as private capital is afraid that tomorrow 
or next week or next month or next year 
Congress may again impose on them con- 
trols that will not justify the spending 
of their own money to build apartment 
houses and homes, we will have far too 
few homes and apartment buildings built 
for rent. 

During the past 15 years this adminis- 
tration has spent over $14,000,000,000 of 
the American people’s money on dozens 
of schemes to build homes of every kind, 
way back from the days of Tugwell, after 
he dreamed up his home-building pro- 
gram, and what do we have? We are 
still in the middle of a housing shortage. 
We have not only spent over $14,000,000,- 
000 to build federally financed houses, 
but we have also spent many hundreds 
of millions of dollars for administrative 
expenses for a group of people most of 
whom knew nothing about the building 
business. So I say, stop this thing now 
and let us get all the way back to the 
American way of doing things. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I un- 
derstood that this conference report de- 
controlled construction except for rec- 
reational and amusement places, and 
that there was no rent control on the 
new construction, 

Mr. JENSEN. But private capital 
never knows when Congress will again 
be told that a great emergency exists 
and that we must put all the controls 
back on. That is what is scaring pri- 
vate capital away from building apart- 
ment buildings and homes for rent. 

The Government Corporations Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, of which I have the honor to 
be chairman, decided after hearings and 
full consideration that the Office of the 
Expediter should be liquidated as of June 
30 this year. This bill gives it new life. 
I cannot speak for the other members 
of the Committee on Appropriations but 
certainly I am not going to change my 
mind, because I am sure the commit- 
tee acted properly when we decided not 
to continue the Office of the Expediter, 
even though I hold Mr. Creedon in high 
regard. I stood on the floor of this 
House early last year when the Presi- 
dent was asking for $400,000,000 to ex- 
pedite production of materials and homes 
and all it did was to create less produc- 
tion of materials and homes. It finally 
fell flat as I predicted it would. So I 
say again that if you want homes, if you 
want apartment houses, if you want 
cheaper rent in the near future, cut off 
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all Government controls and let America 
do the job the American way. This 
problem will be with us time without 
end, so long as we play around with this 
kind of legislation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill has been aptly referred to as bad 
legislation. I heartily concur in that 
statement. When the bill was originally 
offered, I submitted a minority report 
that pointed out several of the discrimi- 
natory features in this bill. This bill is 
not a rent-control bill, but has been 
referred to as a save-the-landlords bill. 

This is what would happen: Over the 
past several weeks, and even this morn- 
ing, we had under discussion the bill 
H. R. 1. Had the veto been overridden, 
a person earning, let us say, $2,500 a 
year in 1947 would have paid something 
like $335 in taxes, and under that 
“trickle-down” tax bill would have saved 
some $34 this year on his current 1947 
income tax. 

In this particular bill there is con- 
tained a clause, the hidden 15-percent 
clause, which is referred to as the 
“blackjack” clause, that would tip the 
scales and give the balance to the land- 
lord in that he may offer a new lease 
and the tenant either accepts that lease 
orelse. That 15-percent increase would 
mean to a person paying, let us say, $40 
a month, or an annual rental of $480 
a year, an annual increase of $72 in rent. 
So wherein would there have been any 
savings? 

This bill will not give us effective rent 
control. Certain legal restraints are 
shifted and eviction safeguards are 
weakened. I do not subscribe to the 
argument that we should accept this 
legislation, even though it is bad legis- 
lation. I contend that no legislation 
at all is better than ill-conceived legis- 
lation. 

I believe it is the responsibility of this 
Congress to turn out good legislation, 
legislation that is aboveboard and with 
a reasonable sense of balance. I do not 
think that any hidden rent increase or 
“blackjack” provision should be inserted 
in this legislation. 

The housing and rent-control bill, H. 
R. 3203, agreed to by the conference 
committee, puts one in a dilemma. 

It is very similar to that posed by the 
first OPA bill last year. The OPA bill 
extended price control, but it had so 
many crippling amendments authoriz- 
ing price increases that the President 
felt compelled to veto it. 

There resulted a hiatus of uncontrolled 
prices while the Congress debated a sec- 
ond OPA bill. The Congressional Quar- 
terly of June 17, 1947, makes the follow- 
ing comment: < 

The 1947 housing situation is similar. Au- 
thority for Government control of rents and 
building materials will expire June 30. The 
Wolcott bill ends most of the material con- 
trols and extends the others, as well as those 
on rents, only to February 29, 1948, instead 
of to June 30, 1948 as requested by the Presi- 
dent, The Wolcott bill also takes rent con- 
trols off all housing units completed after 
February 1, 1948, and permits rent increases 
on other units up to 15 percent if the tenant 
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agrees and if a lease is made extending until 
January 1, 1949. 

This permissive 15 percent would be com- 
puted on the basis of rents existing when 
the bill becomes effective. Thus, if tenants 
were agreeable, it could mean increases from 
prewar rents of considerably more than 15 
percent in many instances. OPA and the 
Housing Expediter have already granted a 
good many rent increases, and the voluntary 
15-percent boosts would be on the basis of 
existing rents after these other increases. 

The only building controls retained in the 
Wolcott bill are those on construction for 
amusement or recreation, so that industrial 
and other commercial construction could go 
ahead without Federal clearance, Opponents 
of this provision declare that there is now a 
backlog of something more than $2,000,000,- 
000 in deferred nonresidential construction 
which would burst upon the market if con- 
trols were removed. With this kind of com- 
petition for materials and labor, the op- 
ponents eay, residential building would not 
stand a chance, 

On the other side, however, real-estate men 
point out that there is a duplication of only 
3 percent in materials which are used in both 
residential and nonresidential construction, 
so that there can be no real conflict. It is 
admitted that there is somewhat more du- 
plication in use of labor, but even in this 
case, the realtors say, the amount of du- 
plication has been exaggerated. Structural 
steelworkers, for example, are used in much 
greater numbers on industrial construction 
than on home building. 


I am going to offer a motion to re- 
commit this conference report. I op- 
posed the original legislation, and I shall 
oppose this measure on the same basis, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, T yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, consider- 
ing what has occurred in landlord-tenant 
relations, and in housing since the House 
first acted on H. R. 3203, the bill dealt 
with in this conference report, I feel I 
must oppose the report. As a tenant 
myself, I think it should be clear that I 
do not intend to sign a lease if this bill 
should become law, as I consider it un- 
necessary. So long as Federal rent con- 
trol continues, I need no lease to guar- 
antee continued occupancy of my apart- 
ment. Should such Federal rent control 
go off on February 29, 1948, as provided 
by the terms of this bill—which would 
not be justified as long as the critical 
housing shortage continues—I will have 
the New York State rent-control law to 
fall back on, and will still need no lease. 
The New York State law expires June 
30, 1948, but I believe that we must, and 
therefore shall continue to have rent 
control in New York until the housing 
shortage is relieved sufficiently to allow 
freedom of negotiation between landlord 
and tenant. That is not the case now 
and will probably not be the case by the 
183 provided in this bill, February 29, 
1948. 

I trust that it will be made clear to all 
the people, if this bill should become law, 
that they are under no compulsion to 
enter into a lease with their landlords 
and to accept an increase of 15 percent, 
or any other increase in rent in that way; 
and that they should not permit them- 
selves to be talked into signing such a 
lease if they do not wish to do so. It is 
extremely important that this be made 
clear so that tenants should not be co- 
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erced by unscrupulous landlords, and 
honest landlords should not be preju- 
diced by those who may seek to take un- 
fair advantage of this bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. FHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I had hoped that when this 
bill came back from the other body, I 
would be able to vote for it. I have 
a high regard for the members of the 
committee and I would have liked to sup- 
port them in what has been a very diffl- 
cult discussion. It is not a question of 
whether or not we should have had rent 
control. It was necessary. It was not 
necessary to have the poorly adminis- 
tered control we have had and still have. 
The evidences of this are too well known 
to require discussion. The only satis- 
factory solution would be to increase 
local control and local administration. 
The House tried to do that when the 
bill was before us. Unfortunately, the 
conference report shows that this pro- 
vision was taken out. The provisions to 
protect the tenant and the owner are 
worthless, if we are to have the same kind 
of administration we have had before. 
It continues until March the extrava- 
gantly useless Office of Housing Expe- 
diter, who has expedited nothing, and 
without which there might be some prac- 
tical expedition in the building of houses. 
Veterans cannot live in, blueprints, they 
must have houses, and nonveterans too, 
for that matter. This report makes a 
political football, in 1948, out of the 
housing problem. I shall vote to return 
the report to the conference committee 
for further study. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes to call attention to the 
fact that no legislation has ever been 
presented on the floor which has been 
entirely satisfactory to every Member of 
the House or Senate. 

I think this bill is the best compromise 
that could have been effected between 
the two extremes—between those who 
advocate no rent control at all and those 
who advocate continuance of rent con- 
trol as it is. 

We started out with the original pur- 
pose of encouraging the production of 
rental properties in order that we might 
take rent controls off gradually. This 
bill does just that. The principal ob- 
jective is to give such encouragement to 
private enterprise, but not under Gov- 
ernment control, to produce rental prop- 
ertics fast enough and in quantities 
enough so that we can gradually take off 
these rent controls, and it is to be hoped 
that by the time February 29 comes 
around, because of the adjustments 
which will be made under this program, 
and the increase in production as the re- 
sult of the program will enable us to lick 
the housing shortage. That is our ob- 
jective. 

The majority of the members of the 
committee felt that that was a good ob- 
jective. The majority of the members of 
the Senate committee thought likewise. 
The majority of the Members of the 
House followed the advice of the com- 
mittee and voted for this bill. The ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senate did 
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likewise. The conferees met and ironed 
out little differences, and now we have 
before us a bill which will effectuate the 
primary objective of licking the housing 
shortage. 
i Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 

on. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agrecing to the conference report. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BucHaNAN moves to recommit the bill 
H. R. 3203 to the committee of conference, 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to recommit the conference 
report. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). 
Thirty-two members have risen. Not 
a sufficient number. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. BUCHANAN) there 
were—ayes 87, noes 114. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will 
count. [After a pause.] Two hundred 
and thirty-four Members are present, a 
quorum. i 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. SPENCE) there 
were—ayes 163, noes 73. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 53) 
and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, in the en- 
roliment of the bill (H. R. 3203) relative to 
maximum rents on housing accommoda- 
tions; to repeal certain provisions of Public 
Law 388, Seventy-ninth Congress, and for 
other purposes. is authorized and directed, 
in section 4 (a), to strike out “March 31, 
1948", wherever such date occurs and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “March 1, 1948.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? : 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the conference report just 
considered may have five legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


RULE WAIVING POINTS OF ORDER ON 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up House Resolution 248 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3839) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes, all 
points of order against the bill or any pro- 
visions contained therein are hereby waived; 
and it shall also be in order to consider with- 
out the intervention of any point of order 
any amendment to said bill prohibiting the 
use of the funds appropriated in such bill or 
any funds heretofore made available, includ- 
ing contract authorizations, for the purchase 
of any particular site or for the erection of 
any particular hospital. 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SaBATRH]I, and at 
this time I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution serves only 
one purpose in connection with the con- 
sideration of the appropriation bill for 
the independent offices; namely, to waive 
points of order against certain legislative 
provisions in the bill. Ordinarily, I would 
oppose the writing of legislation into ap- 
propriations bills, but in this instance it 
is the only way we can make the savings 
we are seeking to make here and handle 
the measure expeditiously. The over-all 
savings to the Government proposed in 
this appropriation bill approximate 
$1,400,000,000. Something more than 
$800,000,000 of this money we seek to 
save the taxpayers of this country might 
be lost on points of order if we do not 
adopt this rule. 

The testimony before the Rules Com- 
mittee established the fact that the two 
legislative committees directly concerned 
with the legislative provisions in the ap- 
propriation bill were the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. The chairmen of both of those com- 
mittees were consulted by the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
in charge of this bill. We are assured 
that they have no objection to writing 
these legislative provisions into the bill. 
Each of these legislative provisions has 
to do only with the saving of the tax- 
payers’ money. 
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Another provision in the rule makes in 
order amendments that may limit the 
expenditure of moneys already appro- 
priated, moneys appropriated in this bill 
or contract authorizations for the acqui- 
sition of sites for veterans’ hospitals and 
for the construction of such hospitals. 
This gives any Member of the House the 
opportunity to offer amendments in that 
connection without the intervention of a 
point of order. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
means any Member, if he objected to any 
site in any part of the country, could 
object to a hospital being built there? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. No; not 
necessarily. It means they might limit 
the funds to be expended on a particular 
project. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think that would pretty nearly prohibit 
the building of hospitals. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I think the 
gentlewoman will find that no Member of 
this House wants to stop the construction 
of any necessary facilities already au- 
thorized. He may properly seek to save 
money in their location and construction. 

He may seek to stop the Government 
from wasting money, but it is not going 
to interfere in the slightest with the pro- 
gram of the Veterans’ Administration in 
the construction of the necessary hos- 
pital facilities. 0 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
understood General Hawley to say that 
it would be very difficult to operate his 
hospital program if the bill should be 
enacted. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I think he 
is rather extravagant in that statement. 

The Members may find in the record, 
on pages 32 and 33, the particular legis- 
lative provisions involved in this rule. 
Because the House and the Committee 
later are going to be so pressed for time 
in connection with the consideration of 
this vitally important appropriation bill, 
we are hoping that we might pass this 
resolution without waste of the time. I 
request my distinguished friend on the 
Rules Committee to utilize as little time 
as possible so that we might get into the 
debate on the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as has been stated, this 
rule waives points of order cn an appro- 
priation bill. For several years I have 
called attention to the fact that the 
Committee on Appropriations is assum- 
ing jurisdiction that properly belongs to 
the legislative committees, and notwith- 
standing the assurances that have been 
given to the Committee on Rules at var- 
ious meetings for some time past, they 
still continue to request waivers of points 
of order on appropriaticn bills. 

Now, the resolution before us waives 
points of order on many items in the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
that properly should have been consid- 
ered by our legislative committees. If 
the Committee on Appropriations will 
continue in its course and usurp the 
power of the legislative committees, 
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within a few years we might abolish the 
legislative committees and turn the legis- 
lative jurisdiction of these committees 
over to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. There are some Members here 
today that served in the House years ago 
when we took the appropriation power 
away from the jurisdiction of the legisla- 
tive committees. We thought then that 
it was a good move and that legislation 
would be handled more expeditiously 
and judiciously and that the appropria- 
tions of the various departments would 
be more carefully considered and acted 
upon by one committee having sole juris- 
diction on appropriations. Unfortu- 
nately, the great Committee on Appro- 
priations, the membership of which has 
been so tremendously increased under 
the provisions of the Reorganization 
Act, is not satisfied with its authority to 
submit and report appropriation bills for 
the various departments, but in every 
appropriation bill it has reported thus 
far in the present session has actually 
assumed jurisdiction on legislative 
matters. 

In this bill it is claimed that the points 
that are being waived are for the purpose 
of bringing about economy. I have 
heard that word before, and I doubt 
very much if that will be accomplished, 
because notwithstanding the cuts and 
the reductions that have been made by 
the committee, I feel the committee will 
cone in here in a few months and ask 
for an increase in these reduced appro- 
priations in a deficiency bill. 

The bill is loaded with legislative riders. 
Riders that attempt to nullify the Classi- 
fication Act; to dictate administration of 
surplus property an@ civil-service acts, 
Atomic Energy Commission Act, and 
others. 

The agencies cut the worst are the 
“watchdogs” set up by Congress, say- 
ing nothing of the wiping out of the ap- 
propriation for the Office of Government 
Reports which has been one of the most 
efficient and most helpful to Congress. 

The Federal Trade Commission, the 
“watchdog of the consumers” has had 
its budget estimate reduced by one- 
third—by $1,122,880, 

The budget of the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration has been reduced $36,000,- 
000. Its grade crossing elimination pro- 
gram to save lives has been wiped out but 
what are a few hundred human lives 
compared to $5,000,000? 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics—‘watchdog of the air” 
has had its budget estimates reduced by 
$390,000. Instead of increasing the serv- 
ice and efficiency of this branch of the 
service, appropriations are limited at the 
expense of safety and the safeguarding 
of lives of millions of our air travelers. 

And so on with many other important 
functioning agencies of our Government. 

SAVINGS 


Mr. Speaker, on page 45 of the com- 
mittee report, I notice the astounding 
statement and claim that there has been 
a total savings of $1,400,000,000 due to 
reductions in budget estimates, revised 
estimates, rescissions, reductions in ex- 
penditures, and increase in revenue. 

The first savings claimed is three hun- 
dred and thirty million in reductions in 
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revised budget estimates. Well, well, 
well. So that is a saving, when every 
Member of this House should know that 
there has never been a single appropria- 
tion passed that carried the full amount 
of budget estimates—they have always 
carried less. F 

The next item covers expenditure re- 
ductions of seventy-three million forthe 
Maritime Commission and forty-seven 
million for UNRRA. Yes; the war is 
over and we are not building additional 
ships and the forty-seven million allo- 
cation from UNRRA is not longer re- 
quired—so is it but natural that these 
expenditures be reduced and not used 
if no longer necessary. Anyone with 
one ounce of business sense knows that 
yet the Republican gentleman on the 
left would try to fool the people into be- 
lieving that this is a saving. 

Under “Rescissions of appropriations” 
the majority would take credit for a 
“savings” of $5,000,000 that is being re- 
turned to the Treasury because war 
housing is no longer being constructed. 
Yes; the war is over and it is but natural 
that this money be returned to Uncle 
Sam's pocket. 

They also attempt to take credit for 
a saving of $108,000,000 of United States 
Maritime Commission receipts and other 
funds that have been covered into the 
Treasury—a mere bookkeeping transfer 
from one department to another depart- 
ment. How can they sum up the cour- 
age to foist the impression upon the 
country that this is a saving? 

Next on their “savings” chart appears 
an item of fifty million covering appro- 
priations to the Veterans’ Administration 
for construction of hospitals and domi- 
ciliary facilities. It so happens that the 
Veterans’ Administration has taken over 
and remodeled a certain number of Army 
and naval hospitals which has not made 
necessary the construction of additional 
hospitals and, therefore, it will not be 
necessary to use this $50,000,000. Yes; 
common business sense would dictate 
that this money remain in the Treasury 
and not be used for unnecessary con- 
struction. 

Their next claim to alleged savings 
covers pensions and compensations for 
the Veterans’ Administration being a re- 
duction in original budget estimates. 
Time has not permitted me to check into 
this reduction of $269,000,000, but I hope 
the veterans will not suffer by reason of 
it or that the Veterans’ Administration 
will be forced to adopt a hard policy in 
rejecting meritorious claims in order to 
keep within the appropriations that will 
be authorized. This is one appropria- 
tion that I Shall watch during the fiscal 
year and the Republican Congress will 
be held to account for any hardships 
that our deserving veterans may suffer 
if it is found that the appropriations are 
not sufficient. 

Most of the cuts that has been made 
are in departments and bureaus of our 
Government that have been created by 
this Congress. They are the watchdogs 
of Congress, if I may express myself that 
way, over which Congress has jurisdic- 
tion. I believe they have performed 
their duty fairly well. It appears to me 
that some of the departments and agen- 
cies have been cut most unfairly. One 
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agency especially, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, has had its appro- 
priation cut $750,000 below the budget 
estimate. I happen to know something 
about that because only a few weeks ago, 
after I learned that short sales had in- 
creased 295,000 shares, reaching a total 
of 1,341,000 by May 15, I requested cer- 
tain information from that agency and 
was told that it was impossible for them 
to obtain it because they did not have 
sufficient personnel to perform the in- 
vestigating and clerical work involved. 

You may recollect that about 3 weeks 
ago I made a speech against short selling 
and it was then that I demanded that 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion as well as the stock exchange fur- 
nish me with not only the number of 
short sales but also the names of the 
sellers who were responsible for the un- 
fair, unjustifiable, and unwarranted ac- 
tivity in the New York Stock Exchange, 
the curb, and other exchanges that re- 
sulted in a break and drop in prices of 
stocks generally. Despite two or three 
requests I was unable, for the reasons 
stated, to obtain the names of the pro- 
fessionals that were manipulating the 
market to the disadvantage of the com- 
merce of the Nation and the price value 
of securities. Not that I condone the 
bulls in the stock exchange any more 
than I do the bears, the bears being the 
short sellers. At least, the bulls do not 
destroy the values as the short sellers do. 
I am very pleased to say to you that since 
that time the value of stocks, I believe, 
has gone up from two to three billion 
dollars, and has been going up ever since, 
not to any great degree, but nevertheless 
prices have not fallen. 

Many thousands of owners of these 
stocks have written me expressing their 
approval of my action in calling the at- 
tention of the country to the short-sell- 
ing activities that were responsible for 
the unwarranted drop in the prices of 
the stocks which they acquired for in- 
vestment in good faith. I feel that the 
honest and legitimate investors are en- 
titled to and should have information on 
short sales from day to day, or at least 
weekly. The daily publication of short 
sales would serve as a deterrent to 
manipulative practices and be of real 
benefit to legitimate investors and the 
businessmen of the country in judging 
investments and the real trend of busi- 
ness. I repeat, I am going to insist that 
the Congress and the public have the 
names of the manipulators who are sell- 
ing stocks they do not own and which 
they do not even possess. 

Mr. McGARVEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? ji 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McGARVEY. The information 
the gentleman is talking about that he 
has been trying to secure from different 
sources can be obtained from the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission right now. 
They have it on hand right now. 

I want to say that short-selling never 
broke the market. If you are informed 
about it you know that it has not been 
possible to sell stocks short over the last 
5 years. 

Mr. SABATH. I thank the gentleman 
for the information, but regret to say he 
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isinerror. I have been unable to obtain 
the information which I have requested 
and shall continue to insist that it be 
furnished. In view of the fact that the 
gentleman was formerly in the brokerage 
business I am amazed that he should 
make such a statement. May I ask, Do 
they sell short to boost prices? Is it not 
a fact that short selling is done to force 
prices down to enable those selling short 
to buy the stock back later on at a lower 
price? In view that I have heretofore 
explained my position, I do not deem it 
necessary to rehash the explanation. 

I have given thought and study to this 
matter for about 25 years. I know that 
since short selling stopped in the last 
21⁄2 weeks the prices of stocks have gone 
up in the aggregate from two to three 
billion dollars and from 1 point to 10 
points on individual stocks. In this con- 
nection I insert excerpts from one of 
many newspaper reports which should 
convince any doubting Thomas as to the 
correctness of my statement. The ex- 
cerpts are from an article appearing in 
the Washington Post, as follows: 

4 STOCKS SCORED GOOD GAINS 

New Yorx.—The stock market, during the 
past week, enjoyed one of the best rallies of 
the year and, on balance, held a good net gain 
for the four sessions. 

Shorts ran to cover Wednesday and gave 
the big board its widest upswing since Febru- 
ary 7, but the day’s aggregate reached only 
890,000 shares. Advances of 1 to 3 or more 
points, however, were numerous. 


Some day I will point out to you and 
convince you that short selling is the 
worst practice that can be indulged in 
on the stock exchanges of the country. 
I know that many countries are now de- 
vising methods to stop this gambling 
which, after all, is conducted by a very 
few men as against the interests of mil- 
lions of American investors, the country 
at large, and elsewhere. I could go on 
further in bringing the unfair practices 
of short selling to light, but wishing to 
expedite the consideration of the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill now 
before us, I shall comply with the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Indiana 


{Mr. Harness], to limit my remarks,“ 


especially in view of the fact that my 
Republican colleagues pay no heed to 
my warnings or avail themselves of my 
advice. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
May I ask the gentleman for this in- 
formation? Has any such rule been 
granted to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, for instance, which was con- 
sidering the appropriation for post 
offices? I will read it. It is as follows: 

It shall be in order to offer any amend- 
ment to the bill to prohibit the use of funds 
appropriated in this bill or any funds here- 
tofore made available, including contract 
authorization for the purchase of any par- 
ticular site for the erection of any particular 
hospital. 


Has anything of the kind ever been 
done so far as a rule being reported out 
regarding this sort of action being taken 
for the erection of post offices? I think 
this is a very far-reaching precedent, if 
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it be a precedent. The House should be 
fully informed. i 
Mr. SABATH. I fully appreciate that. 
I do not recollect that we have ever 
adopted any such provision, but it is up 
to the House to pass upon it. If any 
amendment is offered, you will be at lib- 
erty, and the Members will have the 
righk, to vote for or against it. This 
especially broad provision in the rule was 
agreed to by the Committee on Rules, 
and I will explain to you why it was done. 


We were informed in the hearing in 


the Committee on Rules that there are 
certain sites that are being considered 
and the prices are perhaps 8 or 10 times 
higher than for adjoining pieces of prop- 
erty. Because of that, we felt that these 
gentlemen who selected the sites, and I 
have had my experience during the war 
with some of them, shc-1ld be restricted 
in their price agreements and that we 
ought to know what they are negotiating 
and whether or not they are paying more 
for the sites or agreeing to construction 
contracts at figures higher than they 
should, especially in such cases where 
the cost of sites and contracts appear 
outrageously high. 

I think the House is entitled to restrict 
any such action for the protection of our 
Government and save the taxpayers as 
much money as possible. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman, but it would seem 
to me that if the gentleman feels that 
way about it and if the Committee on 
Rules feels that way about it, it would 
be very advisable to have that same pro- 
vision in every rule regarding any au- 
thorization for appropriations for any 
Government building. 

Mr. SABATH. As I stated before, the 
Committee on Appropriations is going 
far afield. The Committee on Rules has 
been extremely liberal, more so than I as 
former chairman of the committee was 
willing to grant and I cannot muster 
enough votes to deny the granting of 
these special rules which take away the 
jurisdiction of legislative committees. I 
feel that if the Committee on Appropri- 
ations will continue to usurp the powers 
of legislative committees that some day 
the legislative committees will join in 
protest of the usurpation of their legis- 
lative powers. 

I think we must stop the granting of 
these exceptions or the waiving of points 
of order on appropriation bills which 
contain so much legislation. That power 
belongs to our standing committees 
which have the jurisdiction of matters 
of that kind. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time, and I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. SaBAT RI? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include therewith a resolution. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH asked and was 
granted permission to revise and extend 
the remarks he expects to make in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and include certain 
tables and a letter. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1948 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3839) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes; and 
pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that general de- 
bate continue throughout the day, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HEN- 
DRICKS] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WicGLESworTH] ? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate continue 
throughout the day. It is not intended 
that we shall close debate today, unless 
we come to the plaee where nobody de- 
sires to speak, because our time is a little 
short and I do not know how many re- 
quests will be made. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I am in- 
tending to leave that matter open. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3839, with Mr. 
SPRINGER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has a very wide 
scope, covering some 33 different agen- 
cies or items. Three of those agencies, 
the General Accounting Office, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission touch every activity of 
the Government. 

It carries within it appropriations of 
over $8,167,000,000, and also authority to 
expend by the Maritime Commission up 
to $207,100,000. 

I may mention in passing that 85 per- 
cent of this over-all total is for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and that of that 
85 percent about 85 percent is for bene- 
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fits which the Congress has provided for 
our veterans. 

This bill comes to you with a united 
front from the subcommittee handling 
the bill; and I want at this time to ex- 
press for myself and for the majority 
members of the committee sincere ap- 
preciation of the cooperation and help- 
fulness of the three Democratic members 
of the subcommittee who have handled 
this bill: the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. HENDRICKS], former chairman of 
this subcommittee; the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS] and the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Tuomas]. The 
committee has worked harmoniously, 
and, as I have said, the bill comes to you 
with its unanimous recommendation. 

I also want the Recorp to show my 
appreciation of our clerical staff and 
particularly of our very able, very hard 
working, and very tactful executive sec- 
retary, Bill Duvall, whose work has been 
most helpful to every member of this 
committee. 

I want also to express my thanks to 
the committee investigators whom we 
have had authority to employ for the 
first time this year under the Reorgani- 
zation Act, and to state that the com- 
mittee has been most fortunate in the 
investigators it has been able to secure to 
help it in connection with this bill. 
They have included expert accountants 
of the highest possible standing. Their 
work has been invaluable. I am sure 
they have convinced every Member of 
the subcommittee of the value of the 
investigating force which has been estab- 
lished for the first time this year. 

TOTAL REDUCTIONS 


As you will note from the report, this 
bill carries with it reductions in items 
classified technically as appropriations 
of over $330,000,000. It also carries with 
it reductions in original budget estimates 
made in accordance with recommenda- 
tions by committee investigators, reduc- 
tions in Maritime expenditure out of its 
revolving fund carried in the President’s 
budget, and rescissions of prior appro- 
priations amounting to over $576,000,000. 

The committee is also able to report 
to the Congress that as the result of the 
work of its investigators there has been 
discovered additional revenues not in- 
cluded in the President’s budget, amount- 
ing to over $505,000,000. 

In other words, I think it is a fair and 
conservative statement to make that if 
the recommendations of your committee 
are approved, the over-all situation from 
the standpoint of the United States 
Treasury, compared with the President’s 
budget estimates, will be improved to an 
extent of over $1,411,000,000. 

There are several general matters on 
which = should like to touch before turn- 
ing to specific agencies. These matters 
po brought out in the committee hear- 

gs. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE TESTIMONY 


The General Accounting Office gave 
testimony which to my mind was amaz- 
ing. It stated in effect that in the opin- 
ion of that Office there is almost no sem- 
blance whatsoever of proper cost ac- 
counting anywhere in this Government 
of ours; that literally billions of dollars 
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have been spent that can never be ac- 
counted for, that there is no proper con- 
ception in the Government of the value 
of accounting, that nobody ever thinks 
about accounting until long after the 
money is spent. 

Mr. Chairman, that statement strikes 
at the very heart of the whole problem 
of controlling expenditures. It is almost 
inconceivable that proper control can be 
hoped for under such conditions. 

Incidentally, the General Accounting 
Office also reported that it had found no 
less than 395 cases of waste and extrava- 
gance during the past 2 years and no 
less than 1,011 erroneous payments and 
failure to protect the Government’s in- 
terest. 

The General Accounting Office was 
particularly critical of the Maritime 
Commission, the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the Cummodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, and the Federal Public Housing 
Administration. 

It appears that the General Account- 
ing Office has encountered great difficulty 
in getting established in various agencies 
of the Government, accounting systems 
believed by it to be essential. The bill 
before you tries to help out somewhat in 
that connection. 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET TESTIMONY 


The testimony of the Bureau of the 
Budget is also interesting. It shows that 
we are confronted not only by a direct 
public debt of over $259,000,000,000 but 
by a direct public debt, including contin- 
gent liabilities, of almost $432,000,000,000. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks I include certain tables from the 
hearings in this connection. 


Public debt and other liabilities of the U. S. 
Government as of Dec. 31, 1946 


Direct 2 wag 
Interest-bearing debt se Ia 649, 121, 076. 59 


394, 794, 518. 51 


1, 104, 850, 390. 73 

Total direct public debt. 259, 148, 765, 985, 
oO 
Contingent liabilities: 


Obligations guaranteed by the 
nited States 
Obligations e on credit of 
United Sta 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Funds due e depositors by Postal 
Sores ystem 


217, 102, 461. 
Federal Reserve notes (face ARPES 
amount) 


24, 151, 175, 536. 39 
Totalcontingentliabilities.. 27, 708, 932, 939. 63 
Unliquidated obligations incurred 
against . eager and con- 
tract authorizations.._............ 22, 895, 000, 000. 00 
= 
Loan guaranties outstanding: 


— housing loans Peder al 
Housing Administration: 
Primarily for repair, alteration, 
m te insurance of property— 
le 


— 2 on struc- 
tures y bee primarily for 
residential use: 
to improve housing 
Se H insur- 


Smali: home mortgage insur- 


338, 564, 942. 14 


2, 000, 000. 00 


355, 355, 694. 00 


2, 485, 595, 688. 00 
52, 453, 827. 00 


. 1, 344, 921, 678. 00 
Guaranteed a 5 = 

termination. loans (V and T 

ne oe! ar and Na es 


ments and U. 8. Maritime 
mission.. 
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Public debt and other liabilities of the U. S. 
Government as of Dec. 31, 1946—Con. 


Loans guaranties outstanding Con. 
Guaranteed loans secured by agri- 
cultural commodities—Com- 

modity Credit Corporation 
ts to participate in loans 
y commercial banks to business 
F Fi- 
Corporation (including 
Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
Acceptances and loans by 
banks under “take-out” agree- 
ments with the Export-Import 
Bank o Washington. 
Guaranteed loans to veterans of 
World War II under the Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended— Veterans’ 
Administration: 


$111, 979, 000. 00 


Guaranteed ums on life. in. 
surance policies and guaranteed 
interest on policy loans to mili- 
tary personne! under the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act of 1940— Veterans’ Admin- 
istrati 8, 492, 680. 00 


— EE 6, 140, 147, 150. 64 
ee 
Insurance in force; 
Life insurance: 
8 pea Government life 


. 2, 349, 925, 688. 00 

Naga iifelnsarance. 34, 249, 680, 000, 00 
Property insurance—War Dam- 

age Corporatioen 500, 000, 000. 00 
arine and war-risk insurance— 

War Shi pons Administration 673, 767, 968. 00 
its in commercial 
and matsal savings banks— 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor 

Porson oo R S 72, 000, 000, 000. 00 
Insured savings and loan associa. 
tion share accounts and creditor 
obligations—Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corpora- 

— — ——— 6, 254, 345, 000. 00 


Totalinsuranceinforce....... 116, 027, 718, 656, 00 
431, 920, 564, 732, 00 


Total public debt including 
contingent liabilities PEES 


The testimony also shows some 2,286,- 
000 persons on the Federal pay roll as 
of February last, or about 400,000 more 
than predicted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission a year ago. 

It indicates little, if any, progress in 
eliminating duplication and overlapping 
between Federal departments and agen- 
cies. It will be recalled that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office not so very long 
ago stated that there were no less than 
29 agencies engaged in lending Govern- 
ment funds, 3 insuring deposits, 34 in 
the acquisition of land, 16 in wildlife 
preservation, 10 in Government con- 
struction, 9 in credit and finance, 12 in 
home and community planning, 10 in 
materials and construction, 28 in welfare 
matters, 14 in forestry matters, 4 in bank 
examinations, and 65 in gathering sta- 
tistics. 

The testimony also shows the extent 
to which personnel of war or emergency 
agencies recently terminated has been 
transferred to other pay rolls of the 
Government. 

Incidentally, the record also indicates 
a greater staff at the White House than 
ever before; a travel item for the White 
House 100 percent in excess of that 2 
years ago and under emergency funds, 
provision for extra White House staff 
to the number of 14, part, if not all, of 
whom were previously carried on the 
rolls of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion which the country was 
led to believe had been abolished. 
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I call your attention to the enormous 
increase in the personnel force through- 
out the Government. There are 29,397 
persons engaged in this work today as 
compared With 4,197 in 1938, an increase 
of 700 percent. On the basis of the 
yardstick which the Bureau of the 
Budget suggested to your committee as 
fair in this connection, 1 personnel 
worker to 150 employees, it is at least 
double in size that required to service 
the present pay roll. 

TOO MANY GENERALS 


I mention also in passing that agency 
after agency appearing before your com- 
mittee showed a very top-heavy set-up 
in terms of personnel. The committee 
has included in its report a recommen- 
dation that subsequent reductions in 
force be made with this in mind. The 
Bureau of the Budget and the Civil 
Service Commission should help in this 
connection. The Congress does not in- 
tend that reductions in force be taken 
exclusively out of the lower-paid per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Chairman, it is impossible in the 
time available this afternoon to go into 
detail with respect to every agency pro- 
vided for in this bill. We have, I think, 
a very good report which covers the ac- 
tion of the committee pretty carefully 
in respect to the various agencies in- 
volved. I am going to limit myself to 
just three or four of the agencies in 
question, particularly those into which 
we sent committee investigators. I 
shall leave discussion of other agencies 
to other speakers or to discussion under 
the 5-minute rule. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Let us take a look at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration request to start with, be- 
cause I think we are more interested in 
7 item than any other item in the 

Somewhat over $7,075,000,000 was re- 
quested by the Administration. Your 
committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of over $6,944,000,000, or a reduc- 
tion in the revised budget estimates of 
something over $130,000,000, as well as 
a rescission of $50,000,000 which the 
Veterans Administration finds it will not 
require in the fiscal year 1948. 

I want to emphasize as the report em- 
phasizes that no recommendation made 
contemplates any cut in any benefit 
which has been provided by the Congress 
for our veterans; that no recommenda- 
tion contemplates any cut in financial as- 
sistance to the disabled, to the widowed, 
to the orphaned, or in medical care for 
those who are eligible. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
want to ask the gentleman about the 
cuts in the Administrative Medical Hos- 
pital and Domiciliary Service, a decrease 
of $38,959,200 compared to the 1948 
budget. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. If the gen- 
tlewoman will be patient and will permit 
me to make my statement as a whole, I 
think it will cover that question and 
others that she has in mind. 
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What the committee has been pri- 
marily concerned with has been the ad- 
ministrative expenditure and policies of 
the Veterans’ Administration which have 
been under fire in the past by national 
veterans’ organizations, by national pub- 
lications, and by other groups and in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be 
too critical of existing conditions in the 
agency. I realize full well that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has had a very 
difficult job, particularly during the pe- 
riod of heavy demobilization. I am sure 
that General Bradley will do his utmost 
to straighten out conditions which pre- 
vail at this time. 

Nevertheless, I think I ought to state 
and state frankly that I, for one, am 
very much disturbed by facts disclosed 
in the committee hearings. 

There appears to be no proper central 
control over personnel. I think that 
control was lost back in December of 
1945 when the heads of branch and re- 
gional offices were authorized and di- 
rected to take over the function of hir- 
ing and firing. You will find the letter 
carrying those instructions in the hear- 
ings. You will find that no less than 
47,000 employees were added to the rolls 
in the period of 6 months immediately 
after that letter was written, and you 
will find today a disproportion as be- 
tween different branch offices, as be- 
tween different regional offices, and as 
between the administrative and main- 
tenance personnel in different hospitals, 
which just is not reasonable. There is 
today in the central office, our investi- 
gators inform us, no proper record of 
positions and salaries in the various fleld 
offices. 

There also appears to be no proper 
central control over supplies. There are 
supplies at the central level, at the 
branch level, at the regional level, and at 
the subregional level and an absence of 
proper control here in Washington. 

In the real estate and construction 
field there is evidence of delay, of lack 
of efficiency, and of waste. Only 22 sites 
for hospitals out of the 76 hospitals last 
authorized have been selected. Only 
seven of them are under construction. 
Purchase price and appraised value seem 
to be out of line. The policy now pur- 
sued would seem to drive up the cost of 
desirable real estate inevitably. The 
costs which we have paid and are pay- 
ing for construction are far out of line 
with construction in other fields. 

Our investigators are of the opinion 
that decentralization has not worked out 
as it was hoped, that it has resulted in 
duplication and confusion in many in- 
stances at the several levels of control. 

The General Accounting Office tells us 
that no less than $30,000,000 of overpay- 
ments have been made by reason of 
negligence in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regional offices. 

In the insurance field the picture is 
such that those in charge tell us it will 
take at least a year to straighten things 
out. There has been no actuarial work 
for many months. There is no real in- 
formation as to the status of insurance 
funds, as to surplus, as to reserve, and 
there are no less than 1,200,000 premium 
payments which have been paid which 
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it has been impossible to allocate to the 
proper policies because those policies are 
at present located in any one of 14 differ- 
ent places, and nobody knows in which 
of them. Perhaps I might quote just 
a couple of paragraphs from our in- 
vestigators’ report in this connection: 

Our studied opinion of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is that it is badly disorganized 
and greatly over-staffed. In many respects 
approaches have been impractical and out 
of harmony with generally accepted and 
approved business procedures. The decen- 
tralization program initiated on December 
10, 1945, has been ineffective, extremely 
costly, and confusing. It is clearly evident 
that there is a great need for firmer control 
and deeper appreciation of the responsibility 
for conducting Veterans’ Administration 
affairs at a much higher level of efficiency 
and in a more economical manner. 

We are deeply appreciative that with few 
exceptions the persons we contacted during 
the review were most cooperative and helpful. 
We observed that many of these people were 
cognizant of the unsatisfactory conditions 
but were powerless to correct the situation 
and are themselves working under severe 
handicaps. 


I repeat, Mr. Chairman, I do not want 
to be too critical of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, but the conditions I have 
referred to must be straightened out. 
They must be straightened out in the 
interest of every veteran in this country 
of ours. Nobody wants to see a repeti- 
tion of such conditions as we had in the 
Veterans’ Administration after World 
War I. Nobody wants to see the founda- 
tion laid for another act slashing service- 
connected disability compensation such 
as we had under President Roosevelt in 
1933. 

It has been impossible for your com- 
mittee to do a careful or complete piece 
of work in the time available. The work 
of our investigators has been necessarily 
limited to the central office in Washing- 
ton, and essential information simply 
was not there. 

I believe, however, that the cuts which 
are recommended are fully justified, and 
I want to point out that in terms of per- 
sonnel the reduction made by your com- 
mittee is much less than that recom- 
mended by committee investigators. 
The committee preferred to be con- 
servative, particularly in view of the fact 
that they belieye General Bradley has a 
full appreciation of the importance of 
proper central control over personnel 
and already has studies under way in 
that connection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 15 additional minutes. 

The Members will find the reduetions 
made in respect to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration on page 22 and on page 44 of 
the committee report. 

You will see in the first place that we 
made a reduction of about $27,000,000 in 
respect to personnel. This means a re- 
duction of about 10,000 in a request for 
215,000, or about 5 percent, and it is made 
in the light of the statement by General 
Bradley that the peak of administrative 
work has now been passed. 

The committee has made certain sne- 
cific suggestions as to where it seems 
reductions of personnel can be made, 
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notably in the personnel set-up, where 
there is one personnel worker for every 
52 people on the rolls; notably in co- 
ordination and planning, which I think 
has long been recognized by veterans’ 
organizations as overstaffed; and nota- 
bly in public relations, which was car- 
ried on a basis of 300 and which the 
committee has restored to a basis of 100 
in accordance with the action of the 
House 2 or 3 months ago. 

Personally, I think the claims service, 
special services, contact services, and 
other services should be carefully scruti- 
nized by General Bradley, particularly 
where the work in question can be effi- 


ciently done by one or more of the exist- 


ing national veterans’ organizations. 

You will find two tables in the hear- 
ings referring to branch and regional 
offices—that in respect to branch offices 
indicating a variation in personnel be- 
tween offices of 258 percent; that in re- 
spect to regional offices indicating a vari- 
ation between offices of 450 percent. Of 
course, certain variations are under- 
standable, but General Bradley himself 
has admitted that the variations in ques- 
tion are not reasonable and has stated to 
us that he is now in the process of ad- 
justing those offices along the lines that 
the committee has suggested. 

Taking a middle ground yardstick for 
the branch and regional offices our in- 
vestigators arrived at a possible reduc- 
tion of about 21,000 in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration personnel. This was over and 
above any possible reductions in main- 
tenance and administration personnel in 
hospitals, in supply depots, and in the 
central office here in Washington. 

The committee has indicated, as you 
will note from the report, that it does 
not intend the reduction in personnel 
in this bill to apply to hospitals in any 
way, shape, or manner. 

The other items of reduction are in 
respect to other obligations which you 
will see listed on page 22 of the report; in 
regard to certain office buildings re- 
quested for regional offices, 11 all told, 
in regard to which the committee adopt- 
ed the general policy of postponement 
in view of the high prices and in view of 
the need of hospital construction, in the 
absence of compelling considerations. 

Provision is made for 4 of the 11 offices 
in the bill as reported to you. 

It has also cut printing and binding, 
putting it back to where it is this year. 
The record indicates among other things 
in this connection that over 3,674,000,- 
000 blank forms are requested or about 
200 for every veteran or 30 for every per- 
son in the United States. Also that some 
303,000,000 letterheads are requested 
which would allow every Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration employee to write about 
1,348 letters in the fiscal year 1948. 
There are three warehouses in contem- 
plation for this printing and binding 
one in Washington, one in Missouri, and 
one in California. There appears to be 
no record -f the value of the inventories 
on hand. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr, WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Has the 
gentleman made reference to the fact 
or does he intend to point out that there 
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are on hand great quantities of these 
forms which he is suggesting are planned 
to be bought by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Yes; I think 
there are something like 390,000,000 
items in the Washington office alone at 
this time. 

There is a small reduction in the 
amount requested for operation of can- 
teens, because they are paying better 
than vas originally anticipated. 

There are two other reductions—one 
with respect to Army and Navy pensions, 
and one with respect to the hospital 
and domiciliary request. 

For Army and Navy pensions, the 
committee recommends about $2,172,- 
000,000 or $25,250,000 more than in the 
current fiscal year. 

You will recail that this item was 
overestimated this year by the Veterans’ 
Administration. Two hundred million 
dollars was rescinded, and there appears 
to be even on that basis a carry-over of 
$20,000,000 into the next fiscal year. 

The investigator~ recommended a re- 
duction of $362,000,000 in this item by a 
very careful mathematical formula 
based on experience. 

The revised estimates took out about 
$269,000,000 of that, leaving a balance of 
$93,000,000. Your committee has ef- 
fected a further reduction of $50,000,000 
instead of $93,000,000. Of course, it isa 
matter of mathematics, and whenever 
the pensions are actually payable, the 
money will be forthcoming. 

As to hospital and domiciliary facili- 
ties, we have authorized the 15 new hos- 
pitals requested, which will give us a 
total, over all, of 152,000 beds, and we 
have withheld $30,300,000 and rescinded 
$50,000,000 because of a recomputation 
by the Veterans’ Administration in the 
light of the actual rate of construction 
which is less than anticipated, making it 
possible to make the reduction with the 
full approval of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
seems to me, in listening to the sugges- 
tions that the investigators have made to 
this committee, that my argument that 
it is very important to have a Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs is vindicated 
and justified. You ought to have one 
huge building here in Washington where 
veterans’ affairs can be taken care of; 
where their files can be kept, so that you 
will know where the insurance policies of 
these poor men are. I know of many 
beneficiaries who hayce not reecived any 
insurance checks. If you had one big 
central office, the files could be kept 
there. At least, they would know where 
the papers were. It has been inexcusable 
that the Insurance Division has been al- 
lowed to go on in this way. Does not the 
gentleman feel so? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think it is 
a very unfortunate situation. I will say 
to the lady that I am advised it is the 
practice of every big insurance company 
in this country to centralize its records. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
And also every big insurance company 
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presents the person who is insured with 
an insurance policy. As it is today, 
sometimes the veteran does not even 
have a slip of paper to prove that he 
has insurance. With the papers lost or 
misplaced, a man has no record that he 
has taken out insurance. The Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs has investiga- 
tions going on at the present time and 
hopes soon to have some recommenda- 
tions that will solve some of the diffi- 
culties. I know General Bradley has a 
difficult job, one of the most difficult 
jobs in the country, and I know he would 
welcome help. It is obvious that he 
needs it. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think the 
lady is correct. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: I notice there is a decrease of 
$30,000,000 for automobiles for ampu- 
tees, but that was taken out because 
it was passed in the first Supplemental 
Appropriations Act; is that not true? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. There was 
no request submitted by the President 
for that purpose. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
there is a $500,000 decrease for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation revolving fund. The 
House passed the bill some time ago. 
Will that make any difference now that 
the Senate has passed that bill? The 
House passed the bill authorizing an ad- 
ditional $500,000 as a revolving fund for 
loans to veterans. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. That is in the 
same category. No request was embodied 
in the budget recommendations. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
President will undoubtedly sign that bill. 
There will probably be an appropriation 
made in a deficiency bill or when this bill 
reaches the Senate. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. If there are 
additional funds required, they will be 
provided for either in the Senate or in 
a supplemental appropriation bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
understand there is no decrease in the 
personnel for hospitals. Is that correct? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There will be the same number of doctors 
and nurses? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I may say in 
that connection that although there have 
been various reports circulated through- 
out the country to the contrary, the rec- 
ord is clear that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Congress have not denied 
one cent or one employee requested for 
the hospitals, and that, as a matter of 
fact, General Hawley’s personnel is not 
yet up to the personnel ceilings allowed 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
should like to ask the gentleman an- 
other question, and that is if his com- 
mittee did not find in many of the offices 
that the rating boards are very much 
overworked? I know in the Boston 
office the chairman of the Rating Board 
had a very serious break-down, a heart 
attack, because he worked Saturday af- 
ternoons and Sundays. I think the gen- 
tleman will find that the Rating Boards 
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are generally undermanned, under- 
staffed, yet it is one of the most im- 
portant departments of the work of the 
Administration because it means the 
real compensation for veterans in many 
instances and justice under the act. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I may say 
to the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts that there seems to be a tremen- 
dous amount of review work. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
has been my experience that there is no 
real decentralization, that the branch 
office goes through the motions of ap- 
proving contracts, personnel, and so 
forth. Then they go back to the Wash- 
ington office for approval. It seems to 
me much of the fault is right here at 


the central office in Washington. Does 
not the gentleman find that so? 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I hope 


things can be put on a really efficient 
basis at the earliest possible date. 

Mrs. RCGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think it would be very helpful if the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs got together 
on recommendations for permanent im- 
provement. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. As I understand it, 
in the 1947 fiscal year a certain allowance 
was made to provide cars for amputees, 
but that if that money is not spent in the 
year 1947 it is not available to be ex- 
pended in the year 1948. I have a couple 
of amputees in my district who are still 
in the hospital and therefore cannot 
make application for cars as yet, and I 
am interested in knowing whether there 
is any provision in this bill to take care 
of them; and, if not, what the factual 
situation is as to whether anything was 
requested. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The fact of 
the matter is that the President made no 
request whatsoever for funds for this 
purpose in this bill. If further funds are 
required I assume they will also be taken 
care of in connection with a deficiency 
appropriation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I will yield, 
but I want to say something about one or 
two other agencies. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. As 
the gentleman knows, that bill expires on 
the 30th of June. The Senate has al- 
ready reported out of the subcommittee 
a bill which would take in additional 
amputees, extending the time for filing 
for the cars; and on Thursday the Rules 
Committee has promised me a rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. s ; 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from New Jersey Ir. 
MatHews], the author of the so-called 
amputee-car bill in the House will ap- 
pear before that committee; and the 
chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ALLEN], has asked certain amputees 
to appear. 
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It was felt when the bill went through 
as à rider to a deficiency appropriation 
bill in the Senate there were certain 
things that were very unjust, certain dis- 
criminations. It left out certain arm am- 
putees, such as double-arm amputees. 
Such persons can drive cars very well, 
but they cannot go on street cars, they 
cannot hang on to straps, they cannot 
get money out of their pockets, they are 
jostled and sometimes knocked down. 

Many Members of Congress feel that 
the blind should be furnished with cars. 

The cost would be very small. The of- 
fice felt it would be less than $48,000,- 


000 throughout 4 or 5 years, which is a 


mere bagatelle; and these men as a re- 
sult of having cars go to work; they go 
to and from work. Double amputees go 
about the country selling things. They 
go to college. They will be taxpayers. 
They will bring money in to the Govern- 
ment; and also I would say to the gentle- 
man that it is a saving because if a man 
can save his stumps so they do not get 
sore he docs not have to go back to the 
hospital. Every day he is in the hospital 
costs from $5 to $7 or $10. So there will 
be money coming back, there will a sav- 
ing, as a matter of fact, to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. If the lady 
will yield, I should like to proceed. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
lady will be delighted to yield now. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I may say 
to the lady, that I am sure we are all 
very sympathetic with the unfortunate 
veterans to whom she refers. I think, 
however, that the specific matter the lady 
refers to is a matter for the Legislative 
Committee rather than for the Appro- 
priations Committee which now has the 
floor. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I notice that 
there has recently been a lot of interest 
manifested in psychoanalysts—not psy- 
chiatrists but psychoanalysis. I am 
wondering if the gentleman and his sub- 
committee gave any consideration to 
that question in relation to the Veterans’ 
Administration or any other agency, the 
Public Health or any other department. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I may say to 
the gentleman that I think he will find 
that there is in contemplation con- 
siderable assistance from psychologists, 
from psychiatrists, and possibly from 
psychoanalysts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would like to 
get what information I can on this ques- 
tion. I understand that there is a hos- 
pital out West that is contemplating or 
has been giving some training to 
psychoanalysts. Can the gentleman give 
us any information in relation to that? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I do not 
recall that particular hospital. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, THOMAS of Texas. If my 
memory serves me correctly, General 
Hawley in his presentation stated that 
he was taking these young medical 
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graduates and at the same time they 
were practicing within the hospitals he 
was also sending them to school. The 
upshot of it is he has been teaching these 
young doctors to be fine specialists in 
mental health. There are quite a nvm- 
ber of them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is he teaching 
them as psychoanalysts or as psychi- 
atrists? Is the gentleman advised on 
that? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I may say that 
General Hawley said he was teaching 
them to be psychiatrists—psychiatrists— 
not psychoanalysts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know there are two schools of thought 
among psychiatrists regarding psycho- 
analysts. One school of thought is the 
psychiatrist who does not believe in psy- 
choanalysis. The other school believes 
in it. There is a question in some 
people’s minds whether people should be 
Psychoanalyzed or not. I think that is 
something that should be given careful 
consideration. General Hawley is to ap- 
year before the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs shortly and we expect to ask him 
questions—at least I do—on that matter. 

I have been told that the Veterans’ 
Administrator ruled against the psycho- 
analysis of veterans. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, there are one or two other agencies 
in this bill I walt to say a word about 
before my time expires. 

UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


The first is the Maritime Commission 
because your committee has taken very 
strong measures in respect to this agency 
with the hope of clearing up conditions 
which have existed in the agency for 
many years. 

The General Accounting Office has 
been particularly critical in its testimony 
this year of that agency. The older 
Members of this body will recall the 
charges that have been made on the floor 
in respect to the Maritime Commission 
and the War Shipping Agency year after 
year. 

I have personally stood on this floor as 
they will recall, year after year and 
while emphasizing my strong interest in 
an adequate merchant marine for this 
country, and while paying my tribute to 
the magnificent work that was done 
during the war by the workers and man- 
agement of the ship construction indus- 
try, I have pointed out again and again 
the scandalous conditions apparently 
existing in this agency, calling for a 
thoroughgoing investigation with a view 
to clearing up the situation there. 

You will recali that the General Ac- 
counting Office found officially as of July 
1, 1943, that no less than $8,100,000 had 
been spent and improperly accounted for 
by that agency. 

The testimony of the General Ac- 
counting Office this year shows that it 
has completed audits for the fiscal years 
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1944 and 1945; that these audits show a 
continuance of previous shortcomings, 
with little or no change in conditions; 
that the War Shipping Administration, 
now part of the Maritime Commission, 
has refused to supply pertinent data with 
respect to vessels acquired under the 
terms of section 902 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936; and that a proper sys- 
tem of accounting, demanded as far back 
as 1937, has not yet been installed. 

The record also indicates the follow- 
ing extracts from a report by the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries published as late as January 3 
of this year in reference to the Comp- 
troller General’s report for fiscal year 
1943. I quote: 

One of the most distressing features of 
your committee’s findings regarding the 
chaotic condition of the accounting systems 
of the United States Maritime Commission 
and the War Shipping Administration is 
that knowledge of the inadequacies of these 
accounts were long known and still uncor- 
rected. 


The failure by the Commission and the 
War Shipping Administration to take 
adequate measures during tle following 
years to rectify a known condition is not 
understandable. 


Duplicate payments by the Government 


could and did occur. Erroneous payments 
could be and were made. Amounts owed 
the Government might not be and were not 
collected promptly, if at all. 

Failure to keep accurate current accounts 
and complete accounts resulted in very seri- 
ous losses to the Government. 

So far as we are able to discover those at 
the head of these two agencies made no sub- 
stantial effort to install and maintain an ac- 
counting system adequate to the expanded 
tasks of the two agencies. As a result of 
this failure the Government is in the unfor- 
tunate position of having little or no prac- 
tical opportunity of determining the pro- 
priety of expenditures amounting to billions 
of dollars. The action of the heads of these 
agencies in failing to require the installation 
of an adequate accounting system is not 
understandable. 


I doubt if any Member of this body has 
seen more confusion or more conflict in 
testimony at any hearings than appears 
in the record of the hearings on this 
agency in connection with this bill. 

Your committee, however, was fortu- 
nate in having a team of expert account- 
ants who went into the agency, who 
went through its records, who recon- 
structed its whole budget picture, who 
brought us out information as the basis 
for intelligent analysis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 additional min- 
utes. 

In the light of their investigation, 
which incidentally showed that some 
$37,000,000 subject to recapture had 
never been reported by the Commission, 
and that further revenues to the extent 
of over $505,000,000 had been overlooked 
by the Commission, and in the light of 
the conditions to which I have referred, 
your committee decided that it was im- 
perative to establish strict control over 
the financial operations of this agency. 
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In previous years, as the Members 
know, the agency has operated out of a 
revolving fund. This, in my opinion, 
has been the heart of the troubles re- 
ferred to. So, your committee, in effect, 
recommends the discontinuance of that 
fund and the placing of this Commission 
on the same basis as practically every 
other agency of this Government. 

In A-B-C terms, what your committee 
has done is, first, to prescribe definite lim- 
itations for each and every form of obli- 
gational authority the Commission must 
enter into in the fiscal year 1948; second, 
to prescribe one over-all limitation on 
the amount the agency can expend in 
1948 in reference to either 1948 obliga- 
tions or the obligations of prior years; 
and third, to provide for covering into 
the Treasury any balance in the revolv- 
ing fund over and above that limitation 
and any receipts accruing to the fund 
during fiscal year 1948. 

You will find in the report in detail 
the limitations on obligations and on 
expenditures. 

If the recommendations of your com- 
mittee are approved, the agency will be 
compelled to submit detailed estimates 
for the fiscal year 1949 and subsequently. 
The net result in dollars and cents is a 
reduction in proposed expenditures as 
carried in the President’s budget, of 
$120,900,000, and a rescission of funds 
either in the revolving fund or accruing 
to that fund during 1948 of $108,000,000. 

The committee is also assuring the 
possibility of disposal of ships on an “as 
is” basis through the allowance to pur- 
chasers of amounts necessary to put ves- 
sels “in class.” It is believed that the 
work can be done better and cheaper in 
this manner with considerable relief to 
the finance department of the agency. 

The committee also recommends that 
in the adjustment of sales prices under 
the Ship Sales Act no cash payment shall 
be made to any recipient who at the time 
is already indebted to the Government 
on account of ship transactions. In 
other words, existing indebtedness is to 
be reduced before cash payments are to 
be made. 

WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Passing to the War Assets Administra- 
tion, which is the third agency in which 
the committee’s investigators worked 
most extensively, I may say that your 
committee made little or no attempt to 
go in detail into the charges that have 
been leveled at the agency. The reason 
for this is that, as the Members know, 
there is already a select committee work- 
ing on that problem. I may say, however, 
that it did appear that up to October last 
the agency had no over-all inventory, that 
even today they have an inventory which 
the Administrator characterizes as only 
75 percent correct; that a series of inac- 
curate figures have been submitted to the 
Congress by the agency, and that there 
seems to be an admission to some extent, 
at least, of the charges of corruption, 
waste, and inefficiency that have been 
made in the past. 

The record indicates that the agency 
expects in the end to have received about 
$30,000,000,000 of surplus property to dis- 
pose of. To date it has received about 
$25,000,000,000. Out of that $25,000,000,- 
000, $16,000,000,000 has been disposed of, 
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85,700,000, 000 by gift or transfer and 
810,600,000, 000 by sale; 82, 700,000,000 has 
been realized, the equivalent of an 18.3 
percent net return on the property as a 
whole or a 21.3 percent return on the 
property sold. : 

For the fiscal year 1948 the agency x- 
pects to realize about $1,191,000,000, and 
for that purpose asked us in its revised 
estimates for $306,000,000, or about 25 
cents for every dollar expected to be 
collected. - 

The original estimates called for $327,- 
500,000. After our committee investiga- 
tors had worked with the agency for some 
weeks, that figure was reduced to $306,- 
750,000. Your committee recommends 
$257,149,000, or a reduction of $49,600,000 
compared with the revised estimates, a 
reduction of $70,350,000 compared with 
the original estimates, and a reduction 
of $70,350,000 compared with the recom- 
mendation by our investigators amount- 
ing to $78,200,000. 

You will find a break-down of the re- 
ductions made in the report at page 6 in 
terms of personnel and other obligations. 

No reductions were made in respect to 
the other agencies engaged in the dis- 
posal of surplus property because of the 
reductions made in the revised estimates. 

Attention may be called in passing to 
the enormous amount of expenditure by 
the agency for advertising and to the 
commissions paid, ranging as high as 40 
percent with respect to aircraft com- 
ponents, as high as 35 percent with re- 
spect to electronic supplies and cutting 
tools, and as high as 12% percent with 
respect to other broker-dealer sales. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Just a word with respect to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. That agency came 
before us asking for $250,000,000 in cash 
and $250,000,000 in contract authoriza- 
tion. 

At its first appearance it literally could 
give us hardly any information as to the 
funds available, as to obligations, as to 
personnel now on the job or the salaries 
paid to that personnel, as to additional 
personnel requested in 1948 or their jobs 
and salaries. In fact, we got no intelli- 
gent financial picture whatsoever. 

Your committee told the Agency it 
was impossible to go before the House 
under such conditions. 

Those representing the Agency there- 
upon went away and appeared a second 
time before your committee about 4 
weeks later. All I can say is that we 
got a little but not much more out of 
their second appearance than out of the 
first, 


One quotation from page 1521 of the 
committee hearings in this connection: 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. The truth of the mat- 
ter is you do not know how many people 
are on the rolls or what they are doing now, 
and you do not know what you need in 1948 
and you are just making an over-all curb- 
stone guess in dollars pending the time you 
hope to get things straightened out, That 
is about the size of it, is it not? 

Mr. Witson— 


Who is the general manager— 
That is part of it. i 
I might add that one of those who 


accompanied Mr. Lilienthal when he ap- 
peared before your committee told me 
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a few days afterward when I happened 
to meet him that every morning as he 
had awakened since the hearings he had 
hung his head in shame. 

But for the vital importance of this 
activity, I doubt if the committee would 
have been willing to make any appro- 
priation. Under the circumstances, 
however, it was decided to allow the con- 
tract authorization requested in full and 
to allow the $175,000,000 of cash they 
requested, allowing the future to estab- 
lish what the actual needs of this agency 
are. 

I may state that the committee also 
authorized the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to use up to $25,000,000 of the ap- 
propriation for work in the field on 
cancer. 

I may also add that the only excuse 
put forward by the Commission for its 
lack of knowledge and unsatisfactory 
presentation was embodied in a state- 
ment to the effect that the War Depart- 
ment had conducted this giant under- 
taking through the years with almost no 
financial records. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that this can be true. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has long been charged with favorit- 
ism to its friends and adverse action 
toward others. 

On February 7, 1946, the Commission 
issued what is commonly referred to as its 
Blue Book referring, among other things, 
to the utilization of different types of 
programs by licensees. The Blue Book 
has been severely criticized as indicating 
that the Commission, under the guise of 
granting and refusing broadcast licenses, 
intends to control radio programs in vio- 
lation of the provisions of the Communi- 
eations Act prohibiting the censorship of 
programs, 

In referring to standards and criteria, 
including those embodied in the Blue 
Book guiding Commission action, the 
Chairman of the Commission states on 
page 1225, part I, of the hearings that 
they “comprise the gloss which the Com- 
mission’s decisions have written around 
the words ‘public interest, convenience, 
and necessity.’” 

It is to be hoped that the meaning and 
intent of the statute will not be lost sight 
of under the “gloss.” 

The Commission’s request and the 
action taken in respect to it is referred 
to in the committee report. 

Attention is invited to the criticism of 
this agency referred to in the survey by 
the Bureau of the Budget of the person- 
nel, pay roll, and tabulating sections of 
the Commission under date of April 1, 
1946, indicating, among other things, 
duplication and triplication of effort 
within and between sections, lack of co- 
ordination and clumsy and time-consum- 
ing procedures. 

Further criticism of the Commission’s 
personnel practices, job classifications, 
promotions, utilization of workers, and 
the like is embodied in the letter to the 
Commission from the Civil Service Com- 
mission under date of April 21, 1947. 

This letter has only recently come to 
my attention and under leave to extend 
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my remarks is included at this point in 
the RECORD: 


UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1947. 
Hon. CHARLES R. DENNY, 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Deak MR. DENNY: We are enclosing a copy 
of the report of inspection conducted during 
the period January 30 and February 28, 1947, 
in your Commission, with respect to per- 
sonnel activities under rules, regulations, 
and instructions of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

We have considered very carefully the re- 
port of our inspectors and, as a result, have 
arrived at the following conclusions: 

1. There does not exist within your agency 
an effectively. placed responsibility to act 
for you in connection with personnel trans- 
actions, and to check up and inform you as 
to whether or not personnel transactions are 
being consummated in accordance with ap- 
plicable laws, rules, and regulations. 

This is a matter which gives us very real 
concern. As you know, we have delegated 
considerable authority to act to the depart- 
ments and agencies. We have done this 
with the understanding, however, that the 
heads of agencies will take every possible 
step to make sure that there is adherence 
to these standards. 

This situation should be cleared up within 
the next 30 days. In the meantime, as in- 
dicated below, it will be necessary for us 
to withdraw certain delegations of authority 
to act. 

2. There is a very serious question as to 
whether or not the positions in your Person- 
nel Office are properly classified. 

We understand that a classification survey 
of these positions is now underway. We 
are instructing our Personnel Classification 
Division to make sure that this survey has 
been finished, and appropriate action taken, 
not later than May 15. 

3. Many of your positions do not appear to 
be classified in the proper manner. 

As a result, we are instructing our Person- 
nel Classification Division to get in touch 
with you, or your designated representative, 
in order to make arrangements for taking 
action which will bring most of these posi- 
tions into line with the Commission's stand- 
ards not later than May 15. 

4. Our specific attention has been called 
to the fact that Mr. John L. Gittins is occu- 
pying a position as chief of section, which 
has been set up as an identical additional 
position to that held by Morton Z. Hunt. 

This is clearly in violation of our regula- 
tions for setting up identical additional po- 
sitions. There will be no authority for con- 
tinuing both Mr. Hunt and Mr. Gittins in 
this particular position beyond May 15. 

5. Until such time as our Personnel Clas- 
sification Division certifies that your per- 
sonnel office is in a position to handle clas- 
sification matters in accordance with Civil 
Service Commission standards, all vice ac- 
tions and all identical additional actions 
should be transmitted to the Personnel 
Classification Division for preaudit before 
becoming effective. 

6. Prompt action should be taken to put 
into effect the recommendations in the at- 
tached report relative to efficiency ratings. 

4. Prompt action should be taken to put 
reduction in force records in such shape that 
accurate determinations can be made of such 
matters as status and length of service. 

8. Proper records and other safeguards 
have not been set up in connection with the 
making of temporary appointments. 

This situation was called to the attention 
of your Commission in July 1946. It has not 
yet been corrected. 
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As a result, until such time as the matter 
has been corrected, no temporary indefinite 
appointments should be meade until a rep- 
resentative, of the Civil Service Commission 
has checked the appropriate files and has 
certified in advance that the proposed ap- 
pointment is in accord with the provisions 
of Executive Order 9691 and the regulations 
of this Commission. 

9. Our specific attention has peen called to 
the fact that a former nonveteran monitor- 
ing officer was appointed to a position as 
radio operator when you had in your files 
qualified 10-point-preference applicants. 

We cannot authorize the continuance of 
this person in this position beyond May 15. 

10. There does not exist within your agency 
a well-defined promotion policy. 

We believe that it is very important for 
such a policy to be in existence in each 
agency of the Federal Government. We urge 
that one be worked out and called to the 
attention of all of your employees just as 
soon as possible. 

11. We concur in your decision to take 
prompt action to insure that there is com- 
plete compliance with both the letter and 
spirit of the laws, rules, and regulations deal- 
ing with the rights of veterans. 

12. Our attention has been called to the 
case of a career employee who was honorably 
discharged from service in the armed ferces in 
September 1945. She immediately applied 
for restoration in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Selective Training and Service 
Act. After more than 8 months of corre- 
sponding with your Commission, she finally 
presented her resignation, giving as her rea- 
son the failure of your agency to restore her. 

We believe that, even at this late date, a 
definite offer of a job should be made to this 
career veteran even though it may require 
the displacement of someone else in your 
organization. 

We would appreciate it if you would advise 
us of the action taken in this case. 

13. We concur in the other recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of inspection. 

We are informed by our representatives 
that you are very desirous of improving the 
situation in your agency insofar as the han- 
dling of personnel matters is concerned. We 
want you to know that we will be delighted 
to help and assist you in every possible 
manner. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry B. MITCHELL, 
President. 


Over 2 years ago an investigation of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and its activities by a select com- 
mittee terminated with the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. i 

The Recorp makes it plain that im- 
portant matters under consideration at 
that time, including those involving al- 
leged derelictions by Commission li- 
censees have not been dealt with by the 
Commission in the meantime. Atten- 
tion is invited to the testimony in re- 
spect to specific stations included in the 
hearings. 

The investigation should not have been 
allowed to terminate when it did. It 
should be completed with a view to rem- 
edial legislation. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Attention is invited to the testimony 
of the Civil Service Commission indi- 
cating, among other things, that 1,313 
persons have been rated ineligible in 
cases where the question of loyalty has 
been the major factor between July 1, 
1940, and March 31, 1947. 
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The testimony also indicates that there 
are at present some 7,220 names in the 
Barr file of the Commission and some 
86,124 names in the Flag file of the Com- 
mission, both files referring to names in 
respect to which the question of loyalty 
is involved. 

Attention is also invited to the follow- 
ing statement by Commissioner Flem- 
ing included in the committee hearings: 

I know that there is a general feeling that 
if you can surround yourself with twice as 
many, or three times as many people as you 
have got, you will get a higher grade. In 
practice it does not work that way. 


I doubt if many Members of the Con- 
gress will agree that in practice it has 
not worked that way. In fact, another 
member of the Civil Service Commission 
indicated disagreement with Commis- 
sioner Fleming's statement to this effect. 

The fact, however, that the Commis- 
sion now goes on record in opposition to 
the practice so widely believed to have 
been in effect, and recommends legisla- 
tion to make it clear that the Congress 
does not intend that it shall continue in 
effect, is highly important to those in- 
terested in efficient government at a 
minimum cost. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


The committee did not include in the 
bill an item of $1,000,000 proposed to 
enable the General Accounting Office to 
begin performance of the new duties im- 
posed upon it by section 206 of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. This 
section requires the Comptroller General 
to make a special expenditure analysis 
in the departments and establishments 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment and report the results of his find- 
ings to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions and Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments and to the appropriate leg- 
islative committees of the two Houses, 
to enable Congress to determine whether 
public funds have been economically and 
efficiently administered and expended. 

The Comptroller General met and dis- 
cussed this new duty with a group of 
members of Committees on Appropria- 
tions and Expenditures of both the Sen- 
ate and the House on March 1. On that 
occasion and again when he appeared 
before this committee he explained that 
he could make only general and tenta- 
tive plans for the work in advance of an 
appropriation therefor. In asking for an 
initial appropriation of $1,000,000, the 
Comptroller General was proposing only 
a modest beginning and explained that 
this amount would permit the covering 
of only a few selected agencies at the 
start. $ 

The committee feels that with the as- 
sistance already being furnished by the 
General Accounting Office in its regular 
reports and otherwise to Congress and 
to many of its committees and with the 
additional help now available in the 
augmented committee staffs, no addi- 
tional appropriation to enable the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to begin its new 
duties under section 206 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act can be justified 
at this time. 
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The committee believes that if such 
expenditure analyses are to be made on 
such a scale by a permanent staff it 
should be done by the General Account- 
ing Office. I have discussed this matter 
with the Comptroller General and he 
does not object to the elimination of this 
item of $1,000,000, under all the circum- 
stances involved, provided it is under- 
stood his Office cannot begin work pur- 
suant to this new function unless and 
until an appropriation is made therefor 
at some later time. I think this, of 
course, will be clearly understood. 

Mr. Chairman, there are other agen- 
cies that I might comment on, but I am 
not going to take up any more time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, first I want to take this 
opportunity to say that I have never 
worked with a finer group of men than 


.the members of this subcommittee. I 


want to pay my compliments to the 
chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WiccLeswortH] for his 
splendid attitude toward the minority. 
At no time did we make any reasonable 
request that was not granted. We were 
treated as gentlemen, and treated just 
the same as the majority, except where 
a decision had to be made and there was 
some disagreement. 

I also want to say that the gentleman 
from California, [Mr. PHILLIPS], the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], and the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CoupErT] were all fine men to work 
with, and of course the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THOMAS] and the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
WIGGLEsworTH], indicated that we came 
in here with a bill in which we had the 
unanimous support of the committee. In 
a way that is true, but I would like to 
point out that only on one occasion did 
we take a vote, and the. chairman was 
the dissenting member of the committee 
at that time. So there was one dissent 
in our group. 

Mr. Chairman, as a whole, we are 
unanimously behind this bill. As far as 
I know, I do not expect any amendments 
from the committee. I cannot speak for 
other Members of the House, but at this 
time I do not expect any amendments 
to be offered by the committee. 

This is a very difficult bill. You may 
note it is the largest appropriation that 
has been brought before the House of 
Representatives this year, something 
over $8,000,000,000. It was only $5,000,- 
000,000 last year in its original form. 
of course, it was increased later by 
deficiencies, 

There are about 30 or 33 agencies, de- 
pending on the way you count them and 
divide them up. Of course, the Veterans’ 
Administration, as the chairman has 
pointed out to you, is the largest portion 
of this bill, amounting to about 85 per- 
cent of the entire appropriation, and of 
course almost 85 percent of that being 
for benefits. for the veterans. So if the 
cut in this appropriation bill does not 
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seem to please some people, it may be 
simply because we could not afford to 
cut these benefits to the veterans. 

The chairman has covered rather 
thoroughly the agencies in this bill, in 
fact the controversial ones. In a way, 
I am not in entire accord with the re- 
port and some of the cuts. There are 
one or two agencies that I felt we did 
perhaps cut too much. 

First, I want to discuss with you, 
briefly, the Veterans’ Administration and 
some of the constructive criticisms that 
were offered by the chairman of this 
committee and have been offered by oth- 
ers. I do not want to discuss it in de- 
tail, but I will say to you that the 
amount we have allowed the Veterans’ 
Administration this year is close to 
$7,000,000,000. 

Now, you take any man and make him 
president or chairman of the board of 
any corporation worth $7,000,000,000 and 
certainly he is going to have a great deal 
of difficulty. So I am not one of those 
who will go along with the criticism of 
General Bradley and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. General Bradley came be- 
fore us and rather openly admitted his 
mistakes, particularly in regard to the 
handling of the veterans’ insurance. I 
had some criticism to offer about that in 
specific instances, and I have others. 
But General Bradley has been on that 
job for only about 2 years. I have no 
doubt but that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is going to correct its errors, 
and I have no doubt but what General 
Bradley is perfectly willing for us to 
point out his errors, but I want every- 
body to understand in the meantime that 
they really have a big job on their hands. 
That is a $7,000,000,000 corporation at 
the present time. 

We cut other agencies. For instance, 
we completely cut out the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports. I was one of the very 
few, it seemed, who thought they served 
a good purpose. That, however, was 
eliminated entirely. 

Then we come to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and a 17-per- 
cent cut. I believe it was too great a 
cut in the bill. Of course, I am well 
aware of the fact that last year when 
I was chairman of this subcommittee we 
warned every agency that we expected 
them to reduce their expenditures in the 
coming years and that we were not going 
to continue to increase appropriations. 
On the other hand, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission is one of those 
commissions which has been created to 
handle work which is increasing every 
day. I wish I could go over with you 
the amount of detail, the amount of new 
work they have to handle. I think they 
made one error in freezing all applica- 
tions not long ago and turning out so 
quickly so many of the applications 
which the lawyers and the engineers had 
already acted upon, because some of the 
members of the subcommittee drew the 
conclusion that since they had done such 
a good job in such a short while they did 
not need as much money as requested. 
So we cut the Federal Communications 
Commission, I think, too much. I am 
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not, however, going to offer any amend- 
ment on that. If they can convince the 
Senate that we have cut them too much 
perhaps -they will get something back; I 
do not know. 

All along the line we might have made 
some errors. We did some things that 
I disagreed with, but on the whole, I 
think we have done a rather good job 
in the reductions in this bill and I was 
a little surprised at the modesty of our 
reduction in most of the agencies. I 
thought from some of the things I had 
heard that we were really going to 
slaughter some of them. 

Some time ago when we were called 
before the gentleman from New York 
[Mr Taser] in regard to the ceilings 
to be put on the budget, my chairman 
suggested at that time that we might be 
able to cut the Veterans’ Administration 
$500,000,000. I reserved all opinion at 
the time because I had not seen the justi- 
fications. I find now that we have cut 
them only $130,000,000, and I think I can 
allay any fears the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts may have in regard to 
‘any benefits to which a veteran is en- 
titled. We have not cut any benefits. 
The Veterans’ Administration where it 
shows they need funds to carry out a 
veterans’ program is not going to be de- 
nied the funds, I am sure, by any Mem- 
ber in this House. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know the committee has been extremely 
anxious not to cut them in any way, and 
Iam sure the veterans appreciate it, and 
I know the entire membership of the 
House appreciates it. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. As was pointed out 
a moment ago, the total in this bill for 
1938 is $8,167,869,027. This is the larg- 
est bill that has been brought before the 
ane this session and it is a rather large 

ill. 

The reductions that we made under the 
budget estimate are $330,540,732. I do 
not know just what percentage that is. 

Had we stopped there, I would have 
been perfectly satisfied and I would not 
have offered any criticism of our report. 
We did not, however, stop there; we 
added a table, and in that table there 
are a few jokers. Perhaps if I had been 
in the position of my chairman, I might 
have used these jokers myself, I do not 
know; but the point is that we did not 
use them last year when we had an op- 
portunity to. In other words, if you will 
look at the table on page 45 of the report, 
the grand total of executive offices and 
independent establishments appears at 
the top of the page. It gives you the 
total of appropriations, plus the total of 
the cuts under the budget estimate. 
Then there is a line drawn and below 
that you have “Total savings due to re- 
ductions in original budget estimates, re- 
vised estimates, rescissions, reductions 
in expenditures, and increases in reve- 
nues.” The total of hat is $1,411,690,- 
732, including the amount that we re- 
duced this under the budget estimate. I 
know the chairman of the subcommittee 
is going to ask me to yield and I will be 
glad to later, but let me go through these 
figures for a moment. I want it to be 
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clearly understood that there is noth- 
ing personal in this. The chairman and 
I are very close friends. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the Members to 
examine certain pages in this report. If 
you will turn to page 35 of the report, 
you will notice there a reduction in the 
amount requested by the Atomic Energy 
Commission of $75,000,000. Mr. Chair- 
man, that is counted as a saving, and I 
suppose it is all right, but we do not ac- 
tually commit ourselves to a saving on 
that item. In fact, if you will turn to 
to page 9 and see what the report says, 
you will see what I am getting at. On 
page 9 we have the following language 
in the report: 

In view of this situation— 


Referring to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission 


and in order that research and development 
will not ke delayed, the committee has de- 
termined that funds in the amount of 
$175,000,000 should be provided for operation 
in connection with this important project 
on a part-year basis, additional funds to be 
provided during the early part of the next 
session to whatever extent developments at 
that time indicate such additional funds 
are required. 


So we have not committed ourselves 
to take that $75,000,000 out of the 
budget as yet. We have only said we 
will take it out, but you may come back 
later and request it. That cannot be 
counted as exactly a saving. If we were 


to say, Under the Budget estimate” and 


stop, that might be one thing, but when 
we say “savings” we cannot call that a 
saving. 

If you will turn to page 42 of the report 
you will find an item of $20,000,000 there 
taken from the Philippine War Damage 
Commission. That is an obligation that 
we have made to those people of $400,- 
000,000. We simply say: “We will give 
you a portion of what you request now. 
If you need more later, you can come 
back.” They can get $20,000,000 more. 

Turn to page 44 of the report and you 
will find an item of $30,300,000 for hos- 
pital and domiciliary facilities that we 
took from the Veterans’ Administration 
and on page 45 under the same item 
$50,000,000 more, all of which totals to 
$175,300,000. If you subtract that from 
the total reduction in this bill, $330,- 
540,732, you will find that the actual re- 
duction in the bill is $155,240,732. 

Now, of course, we realize when we 
lower the budget estimate in the line 
there on page 45, where I give the total, 
that is all right, but we carried that on 
into savings and are putting it into the 
$1,411,690,000. So we cannot call that a 
saving. That is the point I am getting 
at. The saving in the bill, less some 
other amounts I could name, is actually 
$155,240,732 or less. 

Let me show you the fallacy of some 
of the figures on page 45 in that table. 
We actually name them there. There 
is an item “Expenditure reductions” 
which includes the United States Mari- 
time Commission, reductions in specific 
budget items and allocations from 
UNRRA amounting to $120,900,000. We 
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go on down and we have the Federal 
Works Agency, United States Maritime 
Commission, Veterans’ Administration, 
where we have rescinded appropriations 
to the extent of $163,100,000. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that if the 
Democratic Congress in the last admin- 
istration had wished to take credit for 
the rescissions made during the fiscal 
year 1946 in our fiscal 1947 budget, we 
would have absolutely nullified the 
budget and cut it over 100 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

As I recall the 1947 fiscal budget was 
around $45,000,000,000, and we actually 
rescinded about $65,000,000,000, so we 
rescinded more than the budget, but we 
did not apply that as a credit against 
the budget, which is being done here. 

Then we come down to a third item, 
printing and binding, reduction in origi- 
nal budget estimate $1,500,000. 

Pensions and compensation, reduction 
in original budget estimate $269,825,000. 

War Assets Administration, reduction 
in original budget estimate $20,750,000, 
a total of $292,075,000. 

Now, we claim credit for that when we 
actually see in the report here that this 
was a reduction in the original budget 
estimates and came to us before we 
marked up the bill. We had no right to 
claim that as credit. In fact, it may be 
some saving. Some of these other funds 
may be a saving only to the extent that 
somebody might have exercised his au- 
thority in using these funds improperly, 


because those funds, with one or two 


exceptions, which remained there, were 
subject to return to the Treasury of the 
United States, regardless of what we 
did about it, at the end of the fiscal year. 
I concede there is some argument there 
in the way we might have made savings, 
because perhaps the Maritime Commis- 
sion could have spent some funds that 
we did not want them to, and perhaps 
somebody else might have, but certainly 
the savings cannot possibly be sub- 
stantiated. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, this is 
another bustle on the anatomy of the 
Republican economy. The truth of the 
matter is that if we were a concern which 
was issuing stocks and we issued a pro- 
spectus with these figures in it, one of 
two things would happen. The public, 
if they could interpret these figures, 
would not buy a single share of our stock; 
either that, or the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission would suspend us 
and we would be prosecuted for fraud, 
because if we are misleading the people 
into thinking that we had either saved 
$1,411,690,732 or that we had bettered the 
position of the Treasury to that extent, 
then we should not have, because we have 
not done so. Many of these funds would 
have reverted to the Treasury anyway. 
Many of them are not savings. Many of 
them are rescissions of funds that we 
knew were there and we wanted to take 
them back. Many, I think, are funds 
which are simply deferred. Many of 
them are contractual obligations. 

I just wanted to make those figures 
clear, Mr. Chairman. I still say that the 
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chairman of this subcommittee did an 
excellent job. We have not really hurt 
anybody. We have not hurt the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, I do not think, 
even though we took 10,000 employees 
away from them. If they think they 
need more employees in the future, we 
certainly will give them to them. I do 
not know what we have done exactly to 
the Maritime Commission. I think they 
will operate just as well under the pro- 
visions we have in this act, and some- 
times I think the Maritime Commission 
asked for a scolding. I do not know 
what we have done to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. There are 
one or two others that I would not cut 
quite as heavily as we did. However, I 
think the committee did an excellent job 
down to the top line of page 45 where 
they state that under the budget esti- 
mate we have reduced it by $330,540,732. 
I think from there on we are making 
sort of a self-serving declaration, be- 
cause we did not save $1,411,690,732, 
and neither did we put the Treasury in a 
better position to that extent. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. % 

Mr. COUDERT. The gentleman has 
very sweepingly and very completely dis- 
posed of the whole committee's posi- 
tion. I wonder if the gentleman was 
well advised in doing that? Does the 
gentleman deny that the point of de- 
parture, the point of comparison in this 
whole budget question, was the origi- 
nal Presidential budget that came down 
to Congress from the Bureau of the 
Budget? That is so, is it not? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Well, if the gen- 
tleman will go ahead and ask the rest 
of his question, I will answer it. 

Mr. COUDERT. Let us take one step 
at a time. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. That is true. I 
will clarify it later. 

Mr. COUDERT. I take it the gentle- 
man's position is that if subsequent to 
the inquiry started by this subcommit- 
tee one of those departments put on its 
hat and got on its horse and came charg- 
ing down to Congress and said, We have 
made a mistake, we have asked you for 
fer too much money. We are going to 
submit a revised, reduced budget,” those 
figures then are not proper to be added 


to any further reductions made to deter- 


mine the difference between the original 
Presidential budget and the ultimate ap- 
propriation for the purpose of determin- 
ing how much difference there is between 
those totals in the budget estimate orig- 
inally and those finally adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional missutes. 

I may say to the gentleman from New 
York that in the last question he is carry- 
ing an assumption, and I cannot answer 
the question until I clarify the assump- 
tion. 

Mr. COUDERT. Let me clarify it this 
way. Did not the committee’s investiga- 
tors investigate the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, the Maritime Commission, and 
the War Assets Administration? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Right. 
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Mr. COUDERT. Did they not come 
in to us with specific recommendations 
for substantial reductions? 

Mr, HENDRICKS. Correct. 

Mr. COUDERT. Did not subsequently 
those administrations come to us and 
voluntarily say, “We are reducing our 
budget estimates“? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Correct. 

Mr. COUDERT. And did we not sub- 
Sequently reduce them even further? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Right. 

Mr. COUDERT. Then why are we not 
entitled to claim the full amount? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Let me answer 
both the gentleman’s questions. I said 
if we had taken the position that we were 
reducing it below the President’s budget 
estimate then we would have been on 
safe ground, but look at the bottom line, 
“Total over-all savings from all sources 
including additional receipts not shown 
in the budget, $1,411,000,000.” It is not 
a saving. It is not a saving any way 
you can look at it. There are contract- 
ual obligations, there are deferred ex- 
penditures, there are even statements in 
the report that “If you need it, come 
back and we will give you more.“ If 
you had said “below the budget esti- 
mate” in that last line you would have 
had me, but I anticipated the genile- 
man’s question. I also anticipated the 
question that our investigators scared the 
agencies into reducing their budgets. I 
have inguired of a number of the 
agencies, of qualified men, men whom we 
can trust, and they have told me that in 
some instances the investigators did help 
them reduce. In other instances they 
were reducing them anyway. So we 
cannot claim it all. 

I will say that the investigators did 
give us a good picture, they gave us a 
lot of helpful information. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the 
gentleman from California, 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California, The 
gentleman feels it was just a coincidence 
that the figures of reduction were the 
same as the figures of our investigators? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I do not want to 
say it, I do not mean to say it, and I 
have no intention of saying that. I say 
that a portion of it was caused by our 
investigators and a portion already had 
been planned before our investigators 
went in there. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. The 
gentleman said that the committee had 
been somewhat broad in stating its 
credit for savings. Would not the gen- 
tleman think that if the committee sent 
its investigators into an agency and dis- 
covered an item of, shall we say, $37,- 
000,000 that had not been reported to 
the committee by the Bureau of the 
Budget as income for that agency during 
the year, the committee would have the 
right to take credit for that as having 
been the result of the committee's 
efforts? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Yes; and the com- 
mittee discovered a lot of them through 
their investigators, but they did not dis- 
cover all of them. What I am saying 
is that if you can properly interpret this 
bottom part of this page, all right, but 
certainly it is no $1,411,000,000 saving, 
nor can we take credit for it. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS of California. So long 
‘as the taxpayer gets the benefit, I think 
most of us would care very little who 
gets the credit. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. That is right. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. But I 
have one further question which has to 
do with the gentleman's statement that 
if we say an expenditure is not to be 
made this year but can be made in the 
following year, we do not properly tall 
that a saving. That is, if we say you are 
building a certain number of hospitals 
or you are buying this or that and you 
are not going to spend the money this 
year although it is in the President’s 
budget to be spent, we are not neces- 
sarily entitled to call it a saving. It 
seems to me, putting the matter in very 
simple terms, that if the gentleman 
wished to buy a suit and decided he 
would buy it in the following year rather 
than this year, he would not call it a 
saving in his own personal budget for 
this year. I think I would call it a 
saving, and I think the committee is 
entitled to call it a saving. 

Mr. RICKS. I do not see how 
it can be a saving just because you have 
not bought the suit and are going to 
buy it next year. You can figure that 
you have to pay for it and sometimes in- 
terest. 

But the point I am getting at is this. 
When you name one of these items and 
say this is cut under the budget, then 
nobody can quarrel with you about that, 
but when you name one of these items 
on which there is a contractual obliga- 
tion and then say you can come back 
later this fiscal year and get the money 
if you want it, then I say you are not 
making any saving. What I am trying 
to point out is that part of this report is 
not altogether as it looks. It certainly 
is not by any means. 

I will agree with you that $330,540,732 
is a cut under the budget estimates, but 
not all of that is a saving because $75,- 
000,600 is committed and we said, “You 
tan come back and we will give it to you 
if you need it.” Also many other things 
which I have pointed out. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. COUDERT. This present dis- 
cussion is very reminiscent of the long 
days that we spent in the sub-basement 
discussing this budget for 3 months. 

Does the gentleman question this 
simple proposition that the figures shown 
on the table on page 45 reflect the differ- 
ence between the final results with 
respect to those agencies and the original 
sum set up in the Presidential budget? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question in answering 
that question. Will the gentleman look 
at the last line above the drawn line on 
that page? 

Mr. COUDERT. Yes. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. If that had said 
“total below the President’s budget esti- 
mate”, would that have been correct? 

Mr. COUDERT. The gentleman is 
begging the question. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I am not begging 
the question. The gentleman is not 
answering the question. If the gentle- 
man had said on that last line, “the 
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total below the Presidential budget esti- 
mate, $1,411,690,732”, I could not have 
taken issue with him at all, but if the 
gentleman says, “total over-all savings 
zrom all sources including additional 
receipts not shown in the budget”, it is 
not a saving and I can and do take issue. 

Mr. COUDERT. Would the gentleman 
accept that total figure if the word 
“savings” were stricken out and the word 
“reduction” included instead? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Yes, provided you 
explain the top portion, the portions 
above that. 

Mr. COUDERT. Does the gentleman 
find it very difficult to understand that 
what we state in this schedule, on the 
one hend, is the total requested by the 
President originally, and, on the other 
hand, the differences or reductions from 
that total which came out of this bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. No. I might ask 
the gentleman a question. Was it difi- 
cult to put that in the bottom line there 
and say, “reduction under the budget” 
instead of “total savings”? Thatis what 
I am getting at. We are not making a 
total savings. Why bring it right down 
tortotal savings as indicated by the com- 
mittee and about five lines from the top 
of the page in which we say and give the 
actual truth and the columns to show it 
is that much below the President’s esti- 
mate? Then we go on to take credit for 
money that we have rescinded. Of 
course, if you want to say that the Presi- 
dent did not put that in and call it a 
saving, all right, that is the way you 
interpret it. But I do not interpret it 
that way. It is not a saving when it 
would revert back to the Treasury any- 
way except perhaps somebody might 
have misspent funds, and we do not know 
that to have happened. 

We take $75,000,000 from the Atomic 
Energy Commission, but you say we do 
not know whether we should have done 
this or not and if you want to come back 
at the beginning of the next session we 
will give that back to you, and still you 
call it a savings. It is all right to say it 
is a reduction below the President’s 
budget but we should not call it a saving. 
And in this case it cannot properly be 
called a reduction according to page 9 
of the report. In other words, as I said, 
this is a bustle on the anatomy of Re- 
publican economy. 

Mr. COUDERT. Is not the gentleman 
really engaging in a little game of 
semantics? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Not at all. Iam 
engaging in a discussion of your figures 
which you cannot deny. If you will ex- 
plain them to me differently, I might be 
glad to agree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr, HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill represents on the part of 
the subcommittee between 7 and 8 weeks 
of long, hard work, and, I might add, 
very pleasant work. During that time I 
do not think I have ever seen a group 
of men work more harmoniously together 
than did this subcommittee, 
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The meat ax was not used on this bill 
or on any agency in the bill. Each 
agency was given fair consideration, and 
the amounts arrived at. Even though all 
of us did not agree in all instances, still 
the bill was based upon fair considera- 
tion, reasoned judgment, rather than any 
wholesale over-all cut. 

I would like to pay respects to the dis- 
tinguished subcommittee chairman and 
the majority members. I think I bespeak 
the sentiments of the minority members 
100 percent. We have a very fine chair- 
man, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. WiccLeswortH]. I do not think 
there is a harder-working Member of 
Congress than the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. He is a gentleman at all 
times, and very considerate and very 
fair. Although we disagreed on many 
items, certainly no fair-minded man will 
fall out with another fair-minded man 
over any fair disagreement. 

I certainly want to commend the other 
gentlemen on the majority, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. COUDERT], the 
gentleman from California [Mr. PHIL- 
Lips], and the gentleman from North Da- 
kota [Mr. ROBERTSON]. All three of those 
gentlemen were new members on the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I think I can 
say with every degree of accuracy that 
when this bill was completed they knew 
just as much about it as any of the older 
members. Their work on the commit- 
tee was most helpful, and we enjoyed 
working with them very much. 

I think perhaps the chairman has writ- 
ten one of the finest reports I have ever 
read. It is exhaustive, and I think if the 
House wants to really understand this 
bill, if they will take the speech the gen- 
tleman delivered this afternoon and read 
his extension in the Recorp tomorrow 
and study his report, they will get a very 
fair understanding of this bill. I think 
it might be helpful to point out that this 
bill covers some 26 independent agencies 
of this Government. I think it might be 
well to mention, to clarify some of our 
recollections, just what those agencies 
are. 

We start off, of course, with the Exec- 
utive Office of the President, and then 
his Bureau of the Budget, and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and the War As- 
sets Administration. Then we come to 
a little agency like the American Bat- 
tle Monuments Commission, but still a 


00d one: it is doing good work. And 


then the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Civil Service, and the Federa! Communi- 
cations Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission, and Federal Works Agency, 
and so forth and so on, down until we 
have some 26 of them. 

It is not my purpose to quibble with 
the report of the chairman. I doubt if I 
could have written one as good and as 
complete; and it is not my purpose to 
quibble over the accounting and the use 
of figures, because, after all, we have 
had a lot of expert budget men through 
the years come before our committee. 
When you pin them down, the figures 
may be the same, but the way they scat- 
ter them around you may get a little 
different result. 

The budget estimates for the fiscal 
year 1948 are about eight and one-half 
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billion dollars, which is almost as much 
money as this entire Government cost 
in the fiscal year 1940. : 

The committee recommended a re- 
duction of about $330,000,000. It s‘iould 
be pointed out that the budget esti‘nates 
for the Veterans’ Administration alone 
total abou! 8742 percent of this entire 
bill, and the Veterans’ Administration 
requestea about $7,075,000,000. Think 
of it. 

And then of the budget estimates for 
the Veterans’ Administration, 85 per- 
cent is for pensions and benefits which 
the Congress has heretofore passed and 
which the country has practically en- 
dorsed 100 percent; namely, fixed 
charges which we cannot cut. But the 
point is, with those factors in mind we 
cannot expect any large and substantial 
cut mn this budget. I doubt if we save in 
the long run $330,000,000-plus in the 
way of reductions anc estimates. I am 
not going to quibble, because someone 
said figures do not lie; of course not, but 
good accountants can certainly make 
them dance around. My point is sim- 
ply this: What we really save, to be per- 
fectly frank about it, and mean save 
in the sense that the taxpayers not only 
this year hut in years to come will not 
have to make an expenditurc of money— 
that is d saving—when von put it back 
that is not a saving; and that figure lev- 
els off at approximately $120,000,000. I 
think the committee did a good job in 
saving that much. We could have blind- 
ly shut our eyes, got out the meat az, 
and chopped without rhyme or reason, 
and destroyed essential services that this 
country wants and demands; but we did 
not. I will break down my estimate, and 
I think it is reasonable, and I think we 
perhaps can all agree on it. 

As for the 875,000, 000 that we have 
taken off of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the committee did not in truth and 
in fact intend a reduction there; it is 
merely a deferment. This is not a spe- 
cial touch-me-not commission, not by 
any means. If we find anything wrong 
with it—and certainly we have not in 
the slightest—be assured we will make 
some reductions, 

On the other hand, I think this agency 
is entitled to special dispensation at the 
hands of this committee and the Con- 
gress for the simple reason its work is 
secretive, and we must maintain that 
secrecy. The remainder of the world 
have their eyes on the United States as 
far as this bomb is concerned, and our 
activities in the production and manu- 
facture of it. I need not tell you that 
some nations would like to know what we 
are doing and how we are doing it. So, 
after all, that is not a saving. We in- 
vited them back in January, and after 
taking another look at them we will give 
them wH&t they are entitled to for the 
fiscal year 1949. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. This bill last year 
was a little over $5,000,000,000, and the 
deficiency appropriations were something 
over four billion. I am wondering if it 
would not be interesting to watch the 
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deficiency appropriations on this bill in 
the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Why, of 
course. If we have been severe in any 
item, that is the purpose and the func- 
tion of the deficiency subcommittee; but 
I, for one, am very much opposed to 
some items that have been called hereto- 
fore deficiencies when in truth and in 
fact they were not deficiencies at all. 
I will not belabor this point because I 
think it has been argued pro and con on 
each side very well. 

Let me say something about the Vet- 
erans’ Administration which, as I have 
heretofore said, covers 8742 percent of 
the total dollars for the whole bill. It 
was not the intention of the committee 
to reduce by one penny any of the bene- 
fits of the veterans. We have reduced 
the personnel of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration by about 10,000 employees at a 
total cost of about $27,000,000; but after 
that reduction they will have about 
205,000 employees. General Bradley's 
testimony showed that about 30 percent 
of its employees quit their jobs annually. 
Think of that. Such a heavy percentage 
of job turnover is perhaps the greatest 
waste in personnel and personnel dollars 
that one can imagine. That waste, how- 
ever, cannot fairly be attributed to Gen- 
eral Bradley or his staff. The cause must 
come from many factors, namely, unrest, 
lack of competition for employment 
brought about by a high national level of 
employment, and so forth. We believe 
that during the fiscal year 1948 the loss 
of several hundred million dollars caused 
by turnover in jobs will cease and that 
those who remain on their jobs will in- 
crease their efficiency to such a degree 
that the reduction of 10,000 employees 
will not be missed. And in directing this 
personnel cut, the committee was careful 
to state that no reduction in personnel 
should come in any of the hospitals nor 
in any of the personnel who were taking 
care of sick veterans. - 

In the discussion this afternoon with 
my colleague the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Tgeacve], who serves on the Vet- 
erans’ Legislation Committee, he stated 
to me that in a recent hearing before 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I be- 
lieve this morning, General Hawley, 
Chief of the Medical Staff of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, testified that he 
needed about 28,000 more employees and 
an additional $1,000,000. The commit- 
tee had no such information before it. 
If General Hawley had made that state- 
ment before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee I know we would have gone into it 
carefully and if he could have made the 
justification we would have granted him 
the money. 

Perhaps what the general had in mind 
was this: As his hospital program is 
brought into effect and more hospitals 
are built and more beds put into use, 
then he will need that money, and if so, 
certainly the committee will grant it 
to him. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. May I 
ask the gentleman if he recalls the testi- 
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mony of Dr. Hawley disclosed on pages 
502 and 503, part II, of the hearings: 

Mr. WiccLEesworTH. General, can you not 
give us for the record the number of veteran 
hospitals we have in the country, broken 
down into general medical and surgery, 
tuberculosis, NP, and domiciliary; and the 
number of beds available in each one of those 
classifications of hospitals, and the present 
occupancy, percentagewise or otherwise, in 
each call of hospitals? 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Yes; I recall 
that question being asked. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. And the 
answer by Dr. Hawley is: 

We have 74 general medical and surgical 
hospitals in operation, with a total stand- 
ard capacity of 42,680 beds, and the average 
daily occupancy during March of 1947 was 
38,404. We have 19 tuberculosis hospitals 
with standard capacity of 10,214 beds, and 
with an average occupancy during March of 
6,869 patients. 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Yes; I re- 
member that testimony. And, I recall 
some later testimony of the general 
when he had more recent information 


to the effect that in the month of April 


he had 20,000 veterans waiting for hos- 
pital beds and he was not able to supply 
the beds. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I am de- 
lighted to yield. ; 

Mr. TEAGUE. What the gentleman 
has just stated answers the statement 
that figures can be made to tell different 
stories. If the gentleman will turn to 
page 508, at the bottom of the page, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
WIGGLESWORTH] stated: r 

You have 126 hospitals with, roughly, 
99,000-bed capacity. 


What the gentleman stated on page 
503 is just a very small part of what has 
been done. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. May I say to 
my colleague from Texas, a veteran of 
this war, a fine outstanding fighting of- 
ficer, a man that was in the thick of it, 
and was severely wounded, and he will 
carry that wound to his grave, you can 
depend upon this, that your committee 
is not going to let the veterans down in 
any aspect of their program, hospital or 
otherwise, and when they need the money 
they are going to get it. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I am de- 
lighted to yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] 
stated that the Veterans’ Administration 
had not reached their current ceiling on 
personnel. Iam sure that he wishes to be 
fair, and to be fair he should have told 
us the other side of that. General Brad- 
ley’s answer to him was that it is not up 
to the current ceiling allowance but “I 
was reluctant to build it any higher than 
it is at the present time until I find out 
just how much I am going to have for 
fiscal 1948 because I do not see any use 
opening up additional hospitals and tak- 
ing on additional personnel, and then 
having to cut down later.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. That is right. 
Well, the ceiling is one thing that is set 
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by the Budget, and what the committee 
does is usually try to go along. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Congress is not bound 
by the Budget at all; is not that correct? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Neither is 
the Congress nor the committee; that is 
right. We write the bill, and the Mem- 
bers of the House either approve it or 
reject it. 

General Bradley and his staff have 
done an outstanding job. I might say 
they have done that fine job under most 
difficult conditions. The only possible 
exception is in the insurance division. I 
am confident that that division will show 
great improvement during the coming 
year. The insurance division has had a 
hard row, and I doubt if they are entirely 
responsible for it. 

A large number of the independent 
agencies have a tremendous amount of - 
work to do. The committee was deeply 
and favorably impressed with the way 
these agencies are performing their du- 
ties, such as the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, under the able leadership of its 
dynamic chairman, Nelson Lee Smith; 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, whose work has quadrupled since 
1940; the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission; the Federal Works Agency, 
which has one of the finest records of 
any agency in the Government; the Tar- 
iff Commission; the Bureau of the 
Budget, under its new Director, James E. 
Webb, is bringing about needed changes 
in some agencies—good work; and the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, upon whom the American public 
rely to keep the United States not abreast 
with other countries of the world, but 
ahead of them in aeronautical develop- 
ments for national defense. The com- 
mittee has great confidence in this agen- 
cy, and we expect from it great things. 

We have not disturbed the President’s 
emergency funds, although there was 
some question in the committee about 
them. Personally, I think the Presi- 
dent—Democrat or Republican—should 
have such funds even in normal times, 
more especially now, as many governors 
have. Nor did we cut the funds for his 
office staff, which is greatly overworked. 

The General Accounting Office is 


` digging from under a tremendous load 


of war work. We can depend upon 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren 
and his cooperative staff to protect 
the taxpayers by seeing that Federal 
funds are spent as the Congress directs. 
The Federal Trade Commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
heavy schedules, and are doing good 
work. The committee raised the budget 
$35,000 for railroad safety. We realize 
the Trade Commission’s hands need to be 
strengthened by amending the Clayton 
Act to prohibit business monopolies. We 
hope the legislative committee will con- 
sider the matter soon. 

We reduced the War Assets Adminis- 
tration about $49,500,000, leaving $257,- 
149,000, which probably is too severe in 
view of drastic reductions by the Budget. 
General Littlejohn, the Administrator, 
has his hands full. He inherited a most 
deplorable situation. The great improve- 
ment in War Assets in the last 60 days is 
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a personal tribute to him and his staff, 
yet there remains much room for further 
improvement. I believe the General will 
obtain it. 

The report shows the over-all cut for 
the entire bill to be $330,540,732. To be 
exactly accurate, that figure should be 
about $120,000,000, which is a reduction 
in the over-all budget of all agencies of 
slightly less than 1½ percent. The dif- 
ference between $120,000,000, the true 
cuts, and the figure listed as true cuts, 
namely, $330,540,732, is made up of items 
of $75,000,000 for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which the committee did 
not intend as a reduction but a tem- 
porary deferment, and 80 million for Vet- 
erans’ Administration, which is no true 
cut, because contractual authority was 
granted in equal amount, and 20 million 
for Philippine War Damage Commission, 
which we are obliged to pay, and 36 mil- 
lion for Public Roads Administration, 
which the Government must pay to the 
States. 

However, the committee should re- 
ceive credit for several rescissions and 
for clarifying certain deposits in the Fed- 
eral Treasury which have not hereto- 
fore been.listed, and which can be used 
to help liquidate our debts. These 
sums—$5,100,000 from the Federal 
Works Agency, $108,000,000 from the 
United States Maritime Commissicn, 
$47,700,000 in allocations from UNRRA, 
and $505,075,000 revenues available from 
the sale and charter of vessels by the 
United States Maritime Commission— 
make a total of $665,875,000. 

Mr. Speaker, by and large, this is a 
good bill. Perhaps several agencies have 
been cut a little too much, namely, the 
Federal Works Agency, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and others, but 
at that, these agencies will be able to 
bear up under the cuts. After all, the 
taxpayers must have some relief, and 
the only way to obtain it is by cutting 
Federal expenditures. 

The committee is particularly im- 
pressed with the high caliber of person- 
nel of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Chairman David E. Lilienthal, Admiral 
Lewis L. Straus, Commissioner Robert 
F. Bacher, Commissioner Sumner K. 
Pike, and Commissioner W. W. Way- 
mack are truly outstanding Americans. 
Chairman Lilienthal, Admiral Straus, 
and Commissioner Pike are well known 
in Governmental circles as each of them 
has heretofore rendered invaluable 
service to the Government. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time only to ex- 
press my personal regard for the chair- 
man, for the other members of the com- 
mittee on both sides, and for the two 
members of the staff who worked so 
closely with us during the time the 
subcommittee held hearings on this 
bill. That amounted to something over 
10 weeks, as I recall. This is a very dif- 
ficult budget problem. It is difficult be- 
cause of the ramifications of the funds, 
because of the number of agencies in- 
volved, and, as the chairman of the com- 
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mittee has already pointed out, because 
of the failure on the part of many agen- 
cies to provide accounting systems which 
are comparable or to provide certain 
features of accounting, such as cost 
accounting or inventory accounting, 
which would make it an easier matter 
for the committees which have to ap- 
prove their appropriation requests. 
Better accounting and budget practices 
will make it easier for the taxpayer in 
the long run. So while there are mat- 
ters that have come up today that sug- 
gest some comment, it would seem better 
to reserve those comments until tomor- 
row when the bill will be read and dis- 
cussed again. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, as 
a new member on the Committee on 
Appropriations, it is a matter of great 
personal satisfaction to be able to say in 
presenting the Independent Offices bill 
that we come before you with a unani- 
mous report. It was of equal pleasure 
to me to be able to say this at the time 
the subcommittee presented the Treas- 
ury-Post Office appropriation bill. 

I commend the Honorable Richard B. 
Wigglesworth for his leadership in pilot- 
ing the work of this committee through 
the tedious hours and weeks required in 
holding these hearings. His fine sense 
of humor and his complete and absolute 
respect for the judgment of every Mem- 
ber, regardless of party, was a matter of 
genuine inspiration. He has been ably 
supported by the Members of the ma- 
jority, and equally well supported by the 
Members of the minority. Congress- 
men HENDRICKS, ANDREWS, and THOMAS 
all are experienced men on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and at all 
times they, together with the Members 
of the majority, set about the task of 
bringing before the House this bill in 
the best possible form, and in all in- 
stances did they dedicate themselves to 
the welfare of the country. At no time 
did we attempt to take any advantage 
for one party or the other. I highly ap- 
preciate the efforts of the two members 
of the staff. 

It would be quite impossible to attempt 
to cover all of the agencies in a state- 
ment made before the House today. This 
is the largest appropriation bill that will 
be passed by this Congress and perhaps 
it has required the most extended hear- 
ings and study of any one appropriation 
bill. It is obvious then that only a few 
points can be touched upon in a general 
over-all statement at this time. 

We are confronted with one of the 
most difficult problems which a legislative 
body has to meet—the task of reducing 
appropriations in the face of demands for 
greater appropriations from nearly every 
agency. We have received little or no 
help from the heads of agencies in this 
all-important task of reducing appropria- 
tions. Yet, every man in this Congress 
realizes that this must be done and done 
at the earliest possible moment. Al- 
though the reductions in this bill below 
the original budget estimates sound some- 
what large, I feel that the agencies which 
appeared before us were treated very 
judiciously by the subcommittee. 
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Large savings, as has been pointed out, 
have been effected by reductions in the 
original budget estimates as submitted by 
the President in his budget message in 
January. The cooperation of the agen- 
cies in revising their budget estimates has 
in some instances been very helpful, By 
and large the greater number came be- 
fore us prepared to make a strong case 
for an ever-increasing amount of money. 

I cannot fail at this time to pay special 
tribute to the Honorable Lindsay C. War- 
ren, Comptroller General, and the rep- 
resentatives of his organization, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. In presenting 
their case they recognize our problem per- 
haps better than any other agency. This 
is natural because their agency is known 
as a branch of the Congress of the United 
States. They fully understand the prob- 
lems that are ours, that of representing 
the taxpayers of the Nation. 

I have been impressed as I listened to 
these long days of hearings, which cov- 
ered a period of more than 6 weeks, by 
the utter lack of uniformity of account- 
ing in the various agencies. The Hon- 
orable Lindsay C. Warren and his staff 
pointed out to us the amazing fact that 
almost nowhere in the Government is 
there any semblance of cost accounting, 
and the billions of dollars that have been 
spent can never be properly accounted 
for. This is an alarming situation in a 
country so important in the world as 
ours. The Accounting Office showed the 
highest possible degree of willingness to 
cooperate in our drive for economy, and 
it began by proposing economy within 
its own organization. This was the rare 
exception to the rule. 

In this bill we have added a provision 
which will authorize the Comptroller 
General to require proper accounting 
equipment and procedure in the agen- 
cies covered in this appropriation. We 
have stated often that the Government 
must be run like a private business. It 
is time that the house be put in order. 
I am confident that this provision is a 
necessary step in that direction. 

One of the most difficult problems 
with which our Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee had to deal has been the tend- 
ency of the different agencies to become 
top-heavy with highly paid personnel. 
Especially is this true, because for 15 un- 
interrupted years the same persons have 
been with the same agencies, and it is 
natural that the heads of these agencies 
should assume that after this long span 
of time and ever-increasing appropria- 
tions there is no bottom to the barrel. 

The Congress itself has been a contrib- 
utor with promotions and pay increases. 
These highly paid Government experts 
have been so entrenched that their word 
sets the policy of the organization in 
which they are employed. Whenever an 
attempted economy is mentioned, these 
individuals see to it that economy is en- 
a somewhere outside their own little 
circle. 

This has long been an administration 
known to the public as sympathetic to 
the common man. Yet it carried out 
this practice. It is the little fellow in 
the lower brackets, the more menial po- 
sition in the field and zone office, who 
is fired. These highly paid experts re- 
main, During all these years these of- 
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ficials have become truly experts in the 
field of propaganda and when economy 
threatens their lives they are not the 
least reticent in turning on the propa- 
ganda machine. 

In this appropriation bill we have at- 
tempted to effect a down grading or re- 
duction of personnel in the high-income 
group. If the intent of Congress is fol- 
lowed, these Government agencies will 
be able to perform more adequately the 
services for which they have been cre- 
ated. The committee feels that no great 
hardship will accrue to the various 
boards and commissions in the valuable 
work they are performing under the bill 
as reported to this House. Economy is 
our goal. There have been times this 
year when I felt that economy was sac- 
rificed by reducing appropriations below 
the economy level, but I feel in this bill 
we are effecting true economy. 

I direct your attention to the hearings 
and to the report of the committee ac- 
companying this bill. I feel that the 
report is outstanding in its presentation 
and a most accurate expression of the 
committee’s views. 

You will observe that the Veterans’ 
Administration represents approximately 
85 percent of the total of this bill. I 
feel that it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that no recommendation by 
the committee contemplates any reduc- 
tion or change in any existing veterans’ 
benefits. No recommendation of the 
committee suggests the reduction of even 
one penny in financial assistance to the 
disabled, the widowed, or orphaned, nor 
in medical care to those eligible. We 
have not denied money or medical per- 
sonnel for hospitals, and personnel ceil- 
ings fixed by the Bureau of the Budget 
in this connection have not been reached. 
The recommendations of the committee 
concerned themselves with administra- 
tive expenditures and policies which 
have been under fire so often in the past 
by national veteran organizations, na- 
tional publications, and other groups 
and individuals. 

I know you have had an opportunity 
to read this in the committee report but 
the point I wish to make is that the com- 
mittee is in no way breaking faith with 
the veterans and the commitments made 
by the Congress to the veterans. Cuts 
have been made but they are designed 
to effect economy without impairing any 
benefits of the ex-serviceman. 

An admitted difficulty here is the rapid 
growth and size of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. No administrator or employee 
can be blamed for the rapid expansion 
of this agency. It is a direct aftermath 
of the war and was certainly foresee- 
able. It is only natural that an organ- 
ization which so rapidly reached such 
gigantic proportions, having almost a 
quarter of a million employees, would 
have many financial wrinkles which need 
ironing out. It is the duty of Congress 
to assist in this as much as possible and 
I confidently feel that the recommenda- 
tions made and the bill presented by the 
committee in this regard represent an 
honest effort to aid the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration with its tremendous problem. 

While the committee has made some 
reductions in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission appropriations, I have been con- 
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cerned as to whether or not we should 
not move with caution in this direction. 
This particular agency has a very im- 
portant function to perform. Within 
their hands, to a very large degree, rests 
the fate of the small businessmen of 
America. 

The Nation has been gradually drift- 
ing in one direction for the past 15 years. 
Wealth is being concentrated in fewer 
and fewer hands, despite all the argu- 
ments, political and otherwise, that have 
been made to the contrary. Little of 
anything has been done down through 
these years to stop the growth of mo- 
nopolies. This agency is equipped to do 
the job. It is reasonable to ask that it 
put its house in order, reduce its admin- 
istrative costs, but appropriations should 
not be denied to an extent to reduce its 
effectiveness in this all-important phase 
of our American life. 

On the contrary, the Maritime Com- 
mission is a top-heavy agency. It is al- 
most beyond understanding for a new 
Member to attempt to follow the justi- 
fications made by this agency. Every 
aspect of the situation is involved. Their 
construction fund, which has long ex- 
isted, precludes to a large degree any 
specific and direct tieup with the Appro- 
priations Committee. You will observe 
that specific effort has been made to cor- 
rect this bad condition. 

Many of the agencies, conspicuous 
among their the Archives, have asked for 
comparatively small sums of money, yet 
show an expense account for administra- 
tion which would rival some of the largest 
industrial plants of the country. The 
records reveal that they have assistants 
to assistants to assistants. These top- 
heavy administrative forces do not justify 
themselves, especially in an appropria- 
tion amounting to only $1,600,000. 

In conclusion I should like to deal 
briefly with the question of the liaison 
between Government agencies and the 
Advertising Council and the Motion Pic- 
ture Council. I have looked into the 
question of the Advertising Council in 
considerable detail and I am convinced 
it is a splendid service this group of busi- 
nessmen are rendering to the general 
public. It deserves adequate liaison with 
the executive branch and this liaison can 
best be operated out of the White House. 

Because of the reluctance of Congress 
to continue the Office of Government 
Reports, which has not had too construc- 
tive a record over the years, it was a mis- 
take for the Budget Bureau to establish 
this liaison service for the Advertising 
Council and the Motion Picture Council 
in the Office of Government Reports. 
The proper place for it is in the White 
House. 

In eliminating the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports in its entirety I question 
the wisdom of the action of the com- 
mittee. I believe it is desirable that the 
liaison work with the Advertising Coun- 
cil and Motion Picture Council should 
continue. My best judgment is that the 
work should be carried on by the staff 
in the White House with additional funds 
made available to the White House for 
salaries and expenses, recognizing the 
fact that as the country moves more and 
more into a peacetime economy, and as 
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we hope less and less subject to contin- 
uing crises, there is no reason at all why 
these liaison activities costing perhaps 
thirty or forty thousand dollars a year 
cannot be absorbed in the White House 
operations. It would in all probability 
require the services of five or six persons 
to carry on this work. 

We recognize the work is important 
and under the circumstances this is the 
best way to handle it. The Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate and the 
House should be currently informed of 
any and all work undertaken in this 
connection. 

The Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices wisely provided for the earmark- 
ing of $25,000,000 of the sum total appro- 
priated for atomic energy to be used for 
cancer research. This suggestion came 
to the subcommittee from a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, the Honorable 
Everett M. DIRKSEN, 

This is a timely recognition on the 
part of the Subcommittee of Appropria- 
tions of an all-important matter and 
makes. available at once the necessary 
machinery to further this great cam- 
paign against the most deadly of human 
enemies, that of cancer. 

Mr. . HENDRICKS, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I forgot to do one 
thing that I fully intended to do, to pay 
my respects to the staff of this commit- 
tee, Mr. Duvall and his colleague and 
also our page. Mr. Duvall has been one 
of the hardest working clerks I have ever 
known. He just got through with the 
Interior Department Appropriation bill 
and sat in on this. We are all grateful 
to him for the work he has done. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr, THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I, too, would like to pay my respects 
to the members of our staff. They are 
fine gentlemen. They are very, very 
industrious and just as efficient as human 
beings can be. Weare lucky to have Bill 
Duvall and his associates, and we appre- 
ciate their efforts and their assistance 
to the committee. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
COUDERT]. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, that 
was a very dangerous concession of time 
because the subject matter for which I 
requested time is of such unlimited scope 
and of such enormous emotional appeal 
and intellectual appeal that I might go 
on indefinitely. I simply could not let 
this general debate conclude without 
raising my voice also in further testimony 
to the extraordinary fact that, after 3 
months parked in the subterranean cata- 
combs where members of the appropria- 
tion subcommittees are practically 
shackled during most of the session, this 
committee comes out all on speaking 
terms, all pleased with each other and 
full of mutual admiration. Let me say 
as a new member of the Committee on 
Appropriations that it has been an en- 
lightening and delightful experience, I 
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have enjoyed working under our chair- 
man. I have enjoyed sitting across the 
table batting these problems back and 
forth with these distinguished gentlemen 
from below the Mason and Dixon’s line, 
not to speak of that charming Repre- 
sentative of the Gold Coast of California, 
as well as the gentleman from North 
Dakota. 

Of course, no words of mine would be 
complete without admitting—or should 
not I admit for the Recorp—that all 
credit should go to those magnificent 
gentlemen like Bill Duvall, our clerk, who 
sat there with us patiently throughout 
this entire time and contributed no end 
of skill and industry toward producing 
this monumental work of art which is 
our report. 

Mr. HENDRICKS.. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS] 
feels that he should not be the only 
one not to say anything. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman such 
time as he may desire. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I will not take any time to ex- 
plain this bill inasmuch as such a fine 
explanation has been given by our chair- 
man and our ranking minority member. 
But I do want to take this occasion to 
express the pleasure that I have had in 
working with this committee. I believe 
we were in session for 10 weeks sitting 
at least 5 days every week and several 
weeks for 6 days, from 10 o'clock in the 
morning until 5:30 or 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon. I think it was one of the few 
committees that ever worked on National 
Memorial Day. Our chairman was driv- 
ing us mighty hard on that day and we 
sat in an unusually long session on the 
one day that most every other Govern- 
ment employee was celebrating. I want 
to say our chairman is one of the hardest 
working men I have ever served with. 

I think this is a good bill. I am happy 
that we have all come out of that dungeon 
on speaking terms and friendly. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask that the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read down to and includ- 
ing page 2, line 2. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SPRINGER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 3839, the independent offices 
appropriation bill, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have five legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
independent offices appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WIGGLESWORTH) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, after the legislative 
business of the day and any other spe- 
cial orders, I may address the House for 
1 hour, j 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolutions of the Senate 
of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and under the rule 
referred as follows: 


S. 28. An act to supersede the provisions of 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1946 by rees- 
tablishing the offices of registers of land of- 
fices, and providing for appointment of the 
Director and Associate Director of the Bureau 
of Land Management, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

S. 30. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue patents for certain lands 
to certain settlers in the Pyramid Lake Indian 
P-cervation, Nev.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

S. 263. An act to provide for the carrying 
of mail on star routes, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

S. 358. An act to provide for settling certain 
indebtedness connected with Pershing Hall, 
a memorial in Paris, France; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 394. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Raymond Wesley Doyle; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 395. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Richard Jay Doyle; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 396. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Thurlow Grey Doyle; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 397. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Lawrence Stanley Doyle; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 399. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Gladys May Doyle; to the 
Committee on Public Lands, 

S. 403. An act authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Gideon Peon; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

S. 451. An act to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator through the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings to provide space to 
accommodate the needs of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

S. 483. An act to relocate the boundaries 
and reduce the area of the Gila Federal 


reclamation project, and for other purposes; 


to the Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 484. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Joseph 
J. Pickett a patent in fee to certain land; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 686. An act to provide for the con- 
struction, extension, and improvement of 
public-school buildings in Owyhee, Nev.; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 751. An act to continue a system of 
nurseries and nursery schools for the day 
care of school-age and under-school-age 
children in the District of Columbia through 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 753. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to defer the collection of cer- 
tain irrigation construction charges against 
lands under the Flathead Indian project; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 
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S. 816. An act to repeal the Post Roads Act 
of 1866, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

S. 851. An act for the relief of Belmont 
Properties Corp.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 924. An act to credit service in the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States in 
determining eligibility for and the amount 
of benefits from the policemen and flremen's 
relief fund, District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 966. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the District Educational Agency for 
Surplus Property in the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

S. 1056. An act to amend the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, so 
as to permit adjustment of benefits author- 
ized by section 1506 thereof and similar 
benefits extended by governments allied with 
the United States in World War II; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 1124. An act to amend the Boiler In- 


“ spection Act of the District of Columbia; to 


the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1185. An,act to provide for the dis- 
posal of materials on the public lands of the 
United States; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

S. 1265. An act to amend sections 1301 and 
1303 of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia, relating to liability for causing 
death by wrongful act; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 1266. An act to amend section 1064 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 8, 1901, relating to admissi- 
bility of testimony by a party to a transac- 
tion when the other party is incapable of 
testifying; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

S. 1306. An act relating to the construc- 
tion and disposition of the San Jacinto-San 
Vicente aqueduct; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

S. 1316. An act to establish a procedure 
for facilitating the payment of certain Gov- 
ernment checks, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, 

S. 1360. An act for the relief of Eric Sed- 
don; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1392. An act to prescribe certain dates 
for the purpose of determining eligibility of 
veterans for vocational rehabilitation, and 
for education, training, guaranty of loans, 
and readjustment allowances under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 113. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of 
a memorial to the Marine Corps dead of all 
wars; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

S. J. Res. 122. Joint resolution consenting 
to an interstate oil compact to conserve oil 
and gas; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution to enable 
the President to utilize the appropriations 
for United States participation in the work 
of the United Nations Rellef and Rehabili- 
tation Administration for meeting adminis- 
trative expenses of United States Govern- 
ment agencies in connection with United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration liquidation; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution to strength- 
en the common defense and to meet indus- 
trial needs for tin by providing for the 
maintenance of a domestic tin-smelting in- 
dustry; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


1947 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 


H. R. 310. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to permit the delivery of water 
from the District of Columbia and Arlington 
County water systems to the Falls Church 
or other water systems in the metropolitan 
area of the District.of Columbia in Virginia; 

H. R. 360. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Francis Eugene Hardin, a minor; 

H. R. 468. An act to amend section 115 of 
the Internal Revenue Code in respect of 
distributions by personal holding companies; 

H. R. 620. An act for the relief of Blanche 
E. Broad; 

H. R. 651. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Rubert W. Alexander; 

H. R. 723. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Hunter A. Hoagland, a minor; 

H. R. 765. An act for the relief of Elwood 
L. Keeler; 

H. R. 888. An act for the relief of certain 
owners of land who suffered loss by fire in 
Lake Landing Township, Hyde County, North 
Carolina: 

H. R. 925. An act for the relief of Therese 
R. Cohen; 

H. R. 1065 An act for the relief of the 
estate of Thomas Gambacorto; 

H. R. 1221. An act for the relief of Eva 
Bilobran; 

H. R. 1287. An act to regulate the market- 
ing of economic poisons and devices, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 1344. An act to admit the American- 
owned ferry Crosline to American registry 
and to permit its use in coastwise trade; 

H. R. 1412. An act to grant to the Arthur 
Alexander Post, No. 68, the American 
Legion, Belzoni, Miss., all of the reversionary 
interest reserved to the United States in lands 
conveyed to said post pursuant to act of 
Congress approved June 29, 1938. 

H. R. 1482. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Gilda Cowan, a minor; 

H. R. 1624. An act to authorize payment of 
allowances to three inspectors of the Metro- 
politan Police force for the use of their pri- 
vately owned motor vehicles, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 1874, Au act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 2207. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
within the Shiloh National Military Park, 
Tenn., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2227. An act to correct an error in sec- 
tion 842 (b) (8) of the Nationality Act of 
1940, as amended; 

H. R. 2257. An act for the relief of South- 
eastern Sand & Gravel Co. 

H. R. 2353. An act to authorize the patent- 
ing of certain public lands to the State of 
Montana or to the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Hill County, Mont., for public- 
park purposes; 

H. R. 2368. An act to amend paragraph 8 of 
part VII, Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, to authorize an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 as a revolving fund in lieu of 
$1,500,000 now authorized, and for other 
purposes. 

H.R. 2852. An act to provide for the ad- 
dition of centain surplus Government lands 
to the Otter Creek Recreational Demonstra- 
tion Area, in the State of Kentucky. 

H. R. 2872. An act to amend further sec- 
tion 4 of the Public Debt Act of 1941, as 
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amended, and clarify its application, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 3143. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Paonia Federal reclamation project, Colorado; 

H. R. 3151. An ict to grant a certain water 
right and a certain parcel of land in Clark 
County, Nev., to the city of Las Vegas, Nev.; 

H. R. 3197. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to contract with the 
Mancos Water Conservancy District increas- 
ing the reimbursable construction cost cbli- 
gation of the district to the United States for 
construction of the Mancos project and ex- 
tending the repayment period; 

H. R. 3348. An act to declare the policy of 
the United States with respect to the alloca- 
tion of costs of construction of the Coachella 
Division of the All-American irrigation proj- 
ect, California; 

H. R. 3604. An act to authorize the Metho- 
dist Home of the District of Columbia to 
make certain changes in its certificate of in- 
corporation with respect to stated objects; 

H. J. Res, 188. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection on public grounds in the city 
of Washington, D. C., of a memorial to the 
dead of the First Infantry Division, United 
States Forces, World War II: and 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the release, free of estate and 
gift tax, of certain powers, and for other 
purposes. x 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 26. An act to make criminally liable 
persons who negligently allow prisoners in 
their custody to escape; 

S. 125. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
so as to extend the benefits of such act to 
the Official Reporters of Debates in the Sen- 
ate and persons employed by them in con- 
nection with the performance of their duties 
as such reporters; , 

S. 321. An act to amend section 17 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, so as to in- 
crease the pay of cadets and midshipmen 
at the service academies, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. C97. An act to provide ror the protec- 
tion of forests against destructive insects 
and diseases, and for other purposes; 

5.614. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for a permanent Census 
Office,” approved March 6, 1932, as amended 
(the collection and publication of statistical 
information by the Bureau of the Census). 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, June 
18, 1947, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


796. A letter from the President, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill to further amend 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; to 
clarify the meaning of references in the act 
of number of employees supervised and size 
of organization unit; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

797. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated Decem- 
ber 5, 1946, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
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amination of channel in Honga River, to the 
plant of White & Nelson, Hoopersville, Md., 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved on March 2, 1945; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

798. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated Decem- 
ber 9, 1946, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a review of reports 
on Essex River, Mass,, requested by a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, House of Representatives, adopted on 
February 28, 1945; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

799. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated Decem- 
ber 5, 1946, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination of Macks Point, Searsport, Maine, 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved on March 2, 1945; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

800. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated Decem- 
ber 4, 1946, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers. on a review of reports 
on Greens Bayou, Tex., requested by a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, House of Representatives, adopted on 
December 16, 1944; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

801. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated Decem- 
ber 12, 1946, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
reports on the Illinois River, III. (ground- 
water supply), requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House 
of Representatives, adopved on August 26, 
1941; to the Committee on Public Works. 

802. A letter from the Sscretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act to make pro- 
visions for the care and treatment of mem- 
bers of the National Guard, Organized Re- 
serves, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
citizens’ military training camps who are in- 
jured or contract disease while engaged in 
military training, and for other pu: poses.“ 
approved June 15, 1936. as amended; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of - 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H. R. 3555. A bill to amend subsec- 
tion (b) of section 303 of the Nationality Act 
of 1940, as amended; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 595). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 3786. A bill to amend an 
act entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and for other purposes.“ approved Oc- 
tober 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 730), as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 596). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCK: 

H. R. 3870. A bill to authorize certain ex- 

penditures from the appropriation of St. 
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Elizabeths Hospital, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. R. 3871. A bill to amend the act creating 
the Federal Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: 

H. R. 3872 A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1920, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 3873. A bill to redefine the powers and 
duties of the Board of Public Welfare of the 
District of Columbia, to establish a Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H. R. 3874. A bill to authorize the city of 
Pierre, S. Dak., to transfer Farm Island to the 
State of South Dakota, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R. 3875. A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to an interstate 
compact relating to control and reduction 
of pollution in the waters of the New Eng- 
land States; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. CLASON; 

H. R. 3876. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to an interstate com- 
pact relating to control and reduction of 
pollution in the waters of the New England 
States; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 3677. A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to an interstate 
compact relating to control and reduction 
of pollution in the waters of the New Eng- 
land States; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. R. 3878. A bill to amend section 3403 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 3879. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide unemployment bene- 
fits for individuals who have been employees 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways end Means. 

By Mr. MUHLENBERG: 

H. J. Res. 218. Joint resolution providing 
for the representation of the Government 
and people of the United States in the ob- 
servance of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the city of Reading, Pa.; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States in relation to the Federal 
income tax as it affects community-property 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide a government for the Territory of 
Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900, as amended, 
known as the Hawaiian Organic Act, by 
amending section 73 thereof; and requesting 
the Congress to approve amendments herein 
set forth of chapter 78 of the Revised Laws 
of Hawaii, 1945; and to approve the making, 
insuring, or guaranteeing of certain loans; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: - 
H. R. 3880. A bill for the relief of Ludwig 
Pohoryles; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

H. R. 3881. A bill to permit Haruko (Ta- 
mamoto) Iki to return to and remain in the 
United States as a permanent resident: to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RABIN: 

H. R. 3882. A bill for the relief of Lawrence 
J. Dempsey; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


642. By Mr. SABATH: Petition of the City 
Council of the City of Chicago, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to request for inclusion in current 
budget of an appropriation for improvement 
of Calumet Sag Channel (part of Lakes-to- 
Gulf waterway north of Lockport, II.): to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

643. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of San 
Luis Obispo, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of S. 866 and H. R. 2523; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Once again, our Father, we come to 
Thee in prayer, on the same old terms, 
because of our need of Thy help and our 
faith that Thou dost govern in the affairs 
of men and wilt hear our prayer in the 
name of Christ Thy Son. 

Thou hast given us the inner voice of 
conscience, and Thy Holy Spirit enables 
us to distinguish good from evil. But 
where we are to choose between two 
courses when both are good and com- 
mendable, then we need the crystal 
clarity of Thy guidance, that we may see 
one to be better than the other. Help us, 
O God, at the point of our uncertainty, 
for there is no uncertainty with Thee. 
Thou hast a plan. We would clasp Thy 
hand. That shall be to us better than 
light and safer than a known way. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
June 17, 1947, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
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tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 50. An act for the relief of Joseph Och- 
rimowski; 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Robert B. 
Jones; 

S. 361. An act for the relief of Alva R. 
Moore; 

S. 423. An act for the relief of John B. 
Barton; : 

S. 425 An act for the relief of Col. Frank 
R. Loyd; 

S. 470. An act for the relief of John H. 
Gradwell; 

S. 514. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Sylvia De Cicco; 

S. 561. An act for the relief of Robert C. 
Birkes; 

S. 620. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ida 
Elma Franklin; 

S. 824. An act for the relief of Marion O. 
Cassady; and 

S. 882. An act for the relief of A. A. Pel- 
letier and P. C. Suk. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 254) for the 
relief of the legal guardian of Glenn J. 
Howrey, with an amendment in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3203) relative to maximum rents 
on housing accommodations, to repeal 
certain provisions of Public Lew 388, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 53) authorizing the 
Clerk of the House, in the enrollment of 
the bill (H. R. 3203) relative to maximum 
rents on housing accommodations, to re- 
peal certain provisions of Public Law 388, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and for other 
purposes, to make certain changes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 


Senate. 


The message furtner announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 379. An act for the relief of Kuo Yu 
Cheng; 

H.R. 431. An act for the relief of the Co- 
lumbia Hospital of Richland County, S. C.: 

H.R.553. An act for the relief of Arsenio 
Acacio Lewis; 

H. R. 645. An act for the relief of Ben. W. 
Colburn; 

H. R. 649. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Belaustegui; 

H. R. 710. An act for the relief of Fritz 
Hallquist; 

H. R. 988. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the District Court of the United States 
for the Western District of Kentucky to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of certain property owners adjacent 
to Fort Knox, Ky.; 

H. R. 1162. An act for the relief of Persis 
M. Nichols; 
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H. R. 1486. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to Alice 
Scott White a patent in-fee to certain land; 

H. R. 1493. An act for the relief of Anna 
Malama Mark; 

H. R. 1508. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lula Wilson Nevers; 

H. R. 1652. An act to provide for the nat- 
uralization of certain United States Army 
personnel—Yugoslav fliers; 

H. R. 1737. An act for the relief of Owen 
R. Brewster; 

H. R. 1800. An act for the relief of David 
Hickey Post, No. 235, of the American Legion; 

H. R. 1845. An act to amend existing laws 
relating to military leave of certain em- 
ployees of the United States or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia so as to equalize rights to 
leave of absence and reemployment for such 
employees who are members of the Enlisted 
or Officers’ Reserve Corps, the National 
Guard, or the Naval Reserve, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 2056. An act for the relief of J. C. 
Bateman; 

H. R. 2151. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Erle E. Howe: 

H. R. 2306. An act for the relief of Myrtle 
Ruth Osborne, Marion Walts, and Jessie A. 
Walts; 

H. R. 2399. An act for the relief of Joseph 
W. Boyer; 

H. R:2434. An act for the relief of Ruth A. 
Hairston; 

H. R. 2607. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of George Wesley Hobbs, a minor; 

H. R. 3303. An act to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the R-gular Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States; 

H. R. 3484 An act to transfer the Kemount 
Service from the War Department to the De- 
partment of Agriculture; 

H.R. 3511. An act to extend the provisions 
of section 1 (e) of the Civil Service Ratire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, until 
June 30, 1948; and 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to grant au- 
thority for the erection of a permanent 
building for the American National Red 
Cross, District of Columbia Chapter, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following bills and joint resolutions, and 
they were signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

H. R. 310. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to permit the delivery of water from 
the District of Columbia and Arlington 
County water systems to the Falls Church or 
other water systems in the metropolitan area 
of the District of Columbia in Virginia; 

H. R. 360. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Francis Eugene Hardin, a minor; 

H. R. 468. An act to amend section 115 of 
the Internal Revenue Code in respect of dis- 
tributions by personal holding companies; 

H. R. 620. An act for the relief of Blanche 
E. Broad; 

H. R. 651. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Rubert W. Alexander; 

H. R. 723, An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Hunter A. Hoagland, a minor; 

H. R. 765. An act for the relief of Elwood L. 
Keeler; 

H.R. 888. An act for the relief of certain 
owners of land who suffered loss by fire in 
Lake Landing Township, Hyde County, N. C.; 

H. R. 925. An act for the relief of Therese 
R. Cohen; 

H. R. 1065. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Thomas Gambacorto; 

H. R. 1221. An act for the relief of Eva 
Bilobran; 0 

H. R. 1237. An act to regulate the market - 
ing of economic poisons and devices, and for 
other purposes; 
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H. R. 1344. An act to admit the American- 
owned ferry Crosline to American registry and 
to permit its use in coastwise trade; 

H. R. 1412. An act to grant to the Arthur 
Alexander Post, No. 68, the American Legion, 
Belzoni, Miss., all of the reversionary interest 
reserved to the United States in lands con- 
veyed to said post pursuant to act of Congress 
approved June 29, 1938; 

H. R. 1482. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Gilda Cowan, a minor; 

H. R. 1624. An act to authorize payment of 
allowances to three inspectors of the Metro- 
politan Police force for the use of their pri- 
vately owned motor vehicles, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 1874. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide that the United States 
shali aid the States in the construction of 
rural post roads, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2207 An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
within the Shiloh National Military Park, 
Tenn., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2237. An act to correct an error in 
section 342 (b) (8) of the Nationality Act of 
1940, as amended; 

H. R. 2257. An act for the relief of South- 
eastern Sand & Gravel Co.; 

H. R. 2353. An act to authorize the patent- 
ing of certain public lands to the State of 
Montana or to the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Hill County, Mont., for public- 
park purposes; 

H. R. 2368. An act to amend paragraph 8 of 
part VII, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, to authorize an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 as a revolving fund in lieu of 
$1,500,000 now authorized, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 2852. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain surplus Government lands to 
the Otter Creek Recreational Demonstration 
Area, in the State of Kentucky; 

H. R. 2872. An act to amend further section 
4 of the Public Debt Act of 1941, as amended, 
and clarify its application, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 3143. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Paonia Federal Reclamation project, Colo- 
rado; 

H. R. 3151 An act to grant a certain water 
right and a certain parcel of land in Clark 
County, Nev., to the city of Las Vegas, Nev.; 

H. R. 3197. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to contract with the 
Mancos Water Conservancy District increas- 
ing the reimbursable construction cost ob- 
ligation of the district to the United States 
for construction of the Mancos project and 
extending the repayment period; 

H. R. 3348. An act to declare the policy of 
the United States with respect to the alloca- 
tion of costs of construction of the Coachella 
Division of the All-American irrigation proj- 
ect, California; 

H. R. 3604. An act to authorize the Methcd- 
ist Home of the District of Columbia to make 
certain changes in its certificate of incorpora- 
tion with respect to stated objects; 

H. J. Res, 188. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection on public grounds in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a memorial to the dead 
of the First Infantry Division, United States 
Forces, World War II; and 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution to extend 
the time of the release, free of estate and 
gift tax, of certain powers, and for other 
purposes, 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 3 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report reciting 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
in the cases of 139 individuals whose de- 
portation has been suspended for more than 
6 months by the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service under the 
authority vested in the Attorney General, 
together with a statement of the reason for 
such suspension (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committce on the Judiciary. 


Cope FoR HEALTH AND SAFETY IN BITUMI- 
NOUS-COAL AND LIGNITE MINES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
establishing a code for health and safety in 
bituminous-coal and lignite mines of the 
United States the products of which regu- 
larly enter commerce or the operations of. 
which substantially affect commerce (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 


TRANSFER OF LANDS IN FORT WINGATE MILITARY 
RESERVE, N. Mex, 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the transfer of lands 
in the Fort Wingate Military Reserve, 
N. Mex., from the War Department to the 
Interior Department (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 

PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
Petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Florida, praying for the enactment of the 
so-called Townsend plan to provide old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Finance. 
A letter in the nature of a petition, from 
Mrs. Edith Schubert, of Detroit, Mich., call- 
ing attention to the Constitution of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization in its re- 
lation to relief for Germany; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 


UNIVERSAL -MILITARY TRAINING— 
ILLINOIS LEGISLATURE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 7 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Fresident, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference House Joint Resolution 
No. 34, passed by the house of repre- 
sentatives and concurred in by the Sen- 
ate of the State of Illinois, relating to 
universal military training. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was received, ordered to lie on 
the table, and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 34 

Whereas this Nation now stands at the 
crossroads of what will surely be the most 
fateful period in its history; and 

Whereas despite the magnitude of the vic- 
tory in World War II, the time has not yet 
come when peace-loving nations may 
neglect their defenses or lay aside their 
arms; and 

Whereas a plan of universal military train- 
ing, embodied in Senate bill 651, and House 
bill 1988, has been introduced in Congress, 
at the suggestion of the American Legion, 
which plan provides for 1 year's t:a‘nirg 
composed of 4 months of basic training end 
8 months of advanced study in military 
schools, colleges, ROTC courses, or in the 
armed forces, the organized Reserve, or the 
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National Guard, with a choice of Army, Navy, 
or Air Force as a field of training; and 

Whereas this year of training for every 
young man, coming sometime between his 
eighteenth and twentieth birthdays, would 
be valuable not only to the young men in- 
dividually but of immeasurable benefit to 
the Nation in providing a continuing reserve 
of trained and capable manpower skilled 
in the technique of modern scientific war- 
fare: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Sizty-fifth General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois (the senate concurring 
herein), That we endorse the plan embodied 
in the bills now before Congress as a vital 
step in the preservation of our strength and 
freedom; that a copy of this preamble and 
resolution be forwarded by the secretary of 
state to each Illinois Member of Congress 
at Washington. 

Adopted by the house May 21, 1947. 

Concurred in by the senate June 4, 1947. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 
Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 
By Mr. KNOWLAND: 


S. 1465. A bill for the better assurance of ` 


the protection of persons within the several 
States from mob violence and lynching, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

S. 14€6. A bill for the relief of Michele Re- 
verdito; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1467. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a railroad siding in the vicinity of 
Franklin Street NE., District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1468. A bill providing for payment of 
$50 to each enrolled member of the Mesca- 
lero Apache Indian Tribe from funds stand- 
ing to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 1469. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Gifford 
Monroe: to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. GURNEY (by request) : 

S. 1470. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“To make provision for the care and treat- 
ment of members of the National Guard,:Or- 
ganized Reserves, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and citizens’ military training camps 
who are injured or contract disease While en- 
gaged in military training, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 15, 1936, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 1471. A bill for the relief of H. H. Par- 
rot; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

S. 1472. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Ambrosio; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1473. A bill for the relief of Paul Knauer; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1474. A bill for the relief of Annie Black- 

mon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. J. Res. 120 Joint resolution establishing 
a code for health and safety in bituminous- 
coal and lignite mines of the United States 
the products of which regularly enter com- 
merce or the operations of which substan- 
tially affect commerce; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. J. Res. 131. Joint resolution providing 

for the representation of the Government 
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and people of the United States in the ob- 
servance of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the city of Reading, Pa.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TEMPORARY ASSIST- 
ANTS, ETC., BY COMMITTEE ON AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 


Mr. BRIDGES submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 129), which was 
referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations: 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 

porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the 
Committee on Appropriations, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to make such expenditures, and to em- 
ploy upon a temporary basis such investi- 
gators, and such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants, as it deems advisable. 
- SEC. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $25,000, shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL TEACHERS’ SALARIES— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself, Mr. CAPPER, Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. HorLAN D, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, and Mr. Umstead) submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 3611) 
to fix and regulate the salaries of teach- 
ers, school officers, and other employees 
of the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 

H. R. 379. An act for the relief of Kuo Yu 
Cheng; 

H. R. 431. An act for the relief of the Co- 
lumbia Hospital of Richland County, S. C.; 

H. R. 553. An act for the relief of Arsenio 
Acacio Lewis; 

H. R. 645. An act for the relief of Ben W. 
Colburn; 

H. R. 649. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Belaustegui; 

H. R. 740. An act for the relief of Fritz 
Hallauist; 

H. R. 988. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the District Court of the United States 
for the Western District of Kentucky to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of certain property owners adjacent 
to Fort Knox, Ky.; 

H. R. 1162. An act for the relief of Persis 
M. Nichols; 

H. R. 1493. An act for the relief of Anna 
Malama Mark; 

H. R. 1508. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lula Wilson Nevers; 

H. R. 1652. An act to provide for the natu- 
ralization of certain United States Army per- 
sonnel—Yugoslav fliers; 

H. R. 1737. An act for the relief of Owen R. 
Brewster; 

H. R. 1800. An act for the relief of David 
Hickey Post, No. 235, of the American Legion; 

H. R. 2056. An act for the relief of J. C. 


Bateman; 


H. R. 2306. An act for the relief of Myrtle 
Ruth Osborne, Marion Walts, and Jessie A. 
Walts; 

H. R. 2399. An act for the relief of Joseph 
W. Beyer; 
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H. R. 2434. An act for the relief of Ruth A. 
Hairston; and 

H. R. 2607. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of George Wesley Hobbs, a 
minor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1486. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
Alice Scott White a patent in fee to certain 
land; and 

H. R. 2151. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in 
fee to Erle E. Howe; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

H.R 1845. An act to amend existing laws 
relating to military leave of certain em- 
ployees of the United States or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia so as to equalize rights to 
leave of absence and reemployment for such 
employees who are members of the Enlisted 
or Officers’ Reserve Corps, the National 
Guard, or the Naval Reserve, and for other 
purposes: and 

H. R. 3484. An act to transfer the Remount 
Service from the War Department to the De- 
partment of Agriculture; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H. R. 3511. An act to extend the provisions 
of section 1 (e) of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, until 
June 30, 1948; to the Committee on Civil 

ervice. 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to grant au- 
thority for the erection of a permanent build- 
ing for the American National Red Cross, 
District of Columbia Chapter, Washington, 
B O.; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ons, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare considering the antidiscrimi- 
nation bill may sit during the session of 
the Senate today. 

I also ack consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry may sit at 
2 o’clock today for the purpose of hear- 
ing witnesses who have to leave town, 
wee were supposed to testify this morn- 
ng. 1 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made in each 
instance. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be permitted to 
hold a surplus-property hearing this 
afternoon while the Senate is in session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


HENRY WALLACE AND THE SOUTHERN 
CONFERENCE FOR HUMAN WILFARE— 
EDITORIAL FROM NASHVILLE BANNER 
Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Rxcorp an editorial 

entitled “Henry and the SCHW,” published 

in the Nashville Banner of June 13, 1947, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


TAX REDUCTION—-EDITORIAL FROM THE 
WASHINGTON NEWS 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
regarding tax reduction from the Washing- 


ton News of June 18, 1947, which appears 
in the Appendix,] 


WHEN A RIVER'S FLOODS ARE COUNT- 
ED UP—EDITORIAL FROM ARKANSAS 
GAZETTE 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Rrconp an edi- 

torial entitled “When a River's Floods Are 

Counted Up,” published in the Arkansas 

Gazette of June 12, 1947, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 
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EXCHANGE STUDENTS—EDITORIAL FROM 
HARTFORD (CONN.) COURANT 
[Mr FULBRIGHT asked and. obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrecorp an edi- 
torlal entitled “Exchange Students,” pub- 
lished in the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
June 13, 1947, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 
NO TAX RELIEF—EDITORIAL FROM PITTS- 
BURGH POST-GAZETTE 
Mr MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “No Tax Relief,” published in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of June 17, 1947, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
COURTS MARTIAL IN GERMANY 
[Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp three letters 
from soldiers in Germany relative to court- 
martial proceedings there, which appear in 
the Appendix. | 
REPORT OF JUDGE OF JUVENILE COURT 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 7252.) 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
AGREEMENTS BETWEEN CARRIERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 110) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act with respect to cer- 
tain agreements between carriers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sen- 
ate bill 110, the unfinished business, is 
before the Senate, and under the unani- 
mous consent agreement entered into 
heretofore a vote on that bill is to be 
taken at 4 o’clock this afternoon, the 
time from 2 o’clock onward to be equally 
divided between the proponents and the 
opponents. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] of- 
fered several amendments to Senate bill 
110, which is the unfinished business and 
will come before the Senate at 2 o’clock, 
or after the conference report on the so- 
called wool-support bill has been dis- 
posed of. I have discussed the amend- 
ments with the Senator from Wyoming, 
and on behalf of the committee which 
reported the bill, I will accept a part of 
them. 

In order to simplify matters on the 
floor, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have a print of a bill including the 
amendments which I am willing to ac- 
cept. I ask unanimous consent that 
such a print be made, and lie upon the 
table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the order is made. 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM FOR WOOL— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WHERRY. I inquire if any ar- 
rangement has been made regarding the 
conference report on the so-called wool- 
support bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Con- 
ference reports are in order at any time. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Vermont. 


With- 
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Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator from Ver- 
mont has recognition, at this time I wish 
to submit the conference report on Sen- 
ate bill 814, which is the so-called wool- 
support bill. 

I understand, however, that beginning 
at 2 o’clock, the time on the unfinished 
business, Senate bill 110, is to be equally 
divided until a vote is taken on that 
measure at 4 o’clock; so if the conference 
report on the wool support bill is still be- 
fore the Senate at that time its consid- 
eration will have to be suspended until 
ad action on the so-called Bulwinkle 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Vermont is correct. 

Does the Senator from Vermont sub- 
mit the conference report? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; I submit the confer- 
ence report, and ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
ference report will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Hotises on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 814) 
to provide support for wool, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their resvective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from is disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: On page 3 of the House engrossed 
amendments, beginning with the word 
“That” in line 16, strike out through and 
including the period in line i8, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: That no proc- 
lamation under this section with respect to 
wool shall be enforced in contravention of 
any treaty or international agreement to 
which the United States is now a party.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Mtzton R Young, 
ELMER THOMAS, 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
CLIFFORD R. HOPE, 
Aud. H. ANDRESEN, 
ANTON J. JOHNSON, 
WILIA S. HILL, 
STEPHEN PACE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, since 
the Senate is about to consider the con- 
ference report on the so-called wool-sup- 
port bill, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Bridges Cain 
Baldwin Brooks Capehart 
Ball Buck Capper 
Barkley Bushfield Chavez 
Brewster Butler Connally 
Bricker Byrd Cooper 


Donnell Kilgore Pe 

Downey Knowland “5 gg 
Dworshak Langer Revercomb 
Eastland Lucas Robertson, Va. 
Ecton McCarran Robertson, Wyo. 
Ellender M Russell 
Ferguson McClellan Saltonstall 
Flanders McFarland Smith 
Pulbright McGrath Sparkman 
George McKellar Stewart 
Green McMahon Taft 
Gurney Magnuson Taylor 
Hatch Malone Thye 
Hawkes Martin Tydings 
Hayden Maybank Umstead 
Hickenlooper Millikin Vandenberg 
Hill Moore Watkins 
Hoey Morse Wherry 
Holland Murray White 

Ives Myers Wiley 
Jenner O'Conor Williams 
Johnson, Colo. O'Daniel Wilson 
Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney Young 
Kem Overton 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Toszy] is necessarily absent be- 
cause of illness in his family. 

Mr. LUCAS, I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Eighty- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report on Senate bill 814. 

Mr. AIKEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. For what purpose? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wish to inquire of 
the Senator from Vermont whether he 
desires to hold the floor for any consider- 
able length of time? 

Mr. AIKEN. I intend to hold it only 
long enough to explain the conference 
report on the so-called wool-support bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My reason for mak- 
ing the inquiry is that yesterday a few 
misstatements were made about the post- 
master resolution as it affects Maryland. 
I should like an opportunity early in the 
session, if possible, to state the true facts. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope that the confer- 
ence report on the wool-support bill may 
be disposed of before the consideration 
of the Bulwinkle bill is resumed. For 
that reason, I should rather not yield at 
this time. I am sure the Senator’s re- 
marks will be just as applicable at some 
other time as they are right now. 


EMERGENCY FLOOD RELIEF 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask unanimous consent at 
this time to lay aside temporarily the 
pending business and take up the emer- 
gency flood-relief bill. I do so because it 
is really an emergency measure. It was 
placed upon the calendar only yesterday. 
Many thousands of people are homeless, 
I might say, and more than a million 
acres have been inundated by recent 
floods. Money is needed immediately to 
cope with this emergency and to provide 
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for emergency flood- control work. I 
think the bill will not cause much debate, 
so I ask the Senator from Vermont to 
yield if he will for that purpose. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator in- 
tend to ask that the conference report 
on the wool-support bill be laid aside? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I was going to 
ask unanimous consent that the confer- 
ence report be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think that 
would be advisable inasmuch as we hope 
to dispose of the report within a very 
short time. The wool bill itself deals 
with an emergency matter for a million 
or more wool growers of this country. 
I believe we should give all relief we can 
or should to the sufferers from the floods, 
but the conference report on the wool 
bill deals with a subject which has been 
before Congress so long that it seems to 
me if action is going to do any good at 
all, it must be teken immediately. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield for a brief obser- 
vation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I can say 
that in my section we are tremendously 
interested in the proposed emergency 
flood control appropriation. I know of 
no objection to it. Such action has been 
taken before in similar situations. The 
entire southeastern section of my State 
has been subject in the last 2 weeks to 
three unprecedented floods in three of 
our large rivers. A good many counties 
are being evacuated. Farm lands in 
Iowa which have never before been cov- 
ered by flood waters are now completely 
ruined, There is no money, as I un- 
derstand, in the hands of the Army engi- 
neers for the immediate repair of levees 
and of other installations which would 
stop further devastation. 

I call the attention of the Senator from 
Vermont to the fact that yesterday there 
occurred over this territory another 
4- to 5-inch rain, which will perhaps 
bring up a fourth crest of record height. 
I have been on the telephone almost con- 
stantly for the past 3 or 4 days in con- 
sultation with persons in these devas- 
tated areas. I know that in Illinois a 
similar situation prevails. I cannot too 
strongly impress upon the Senator from 
Vermont the vital need for having this 
emergency money placed in the hands of 
the Army engineers and the authorities 
in the flooded regions through the emer- 
gency legislation we propose to have 
acted upon now. 

I will say, Mr. President, that if there 
is any objection to the bill, if it cannot 
be passed immediately, I would be in 
sympathy with the position taken by the 
Senator from Vermont. But I have the 
impression that there is no objection to 
the emergency appropriation, which is a 
matter of life and death literally, because 
by reason of the flood a number of lives 
have been lost in the State of Iowa, and 
countless millions of dollars in property 
and in top soil also have been lost. 
Prompt action on the measure will result 
in saving other property and top soil. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield to 
me for a short statement? 

Mr. AIKEN. Les, I yield; but I should 
like to say both to the Senator from West 
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Virginia and to the Senator from Iowa 
that if it appears that the discussion on 
the conference report on the wool bill is 
going to be long drawn out, then I shall 
be glad to have it temporarily set aside, 
but the conference report also deals with 
an emergency matter, an emergency af- 
fecting wool. There is now no wool-sup- 
port program in effect. I understand 
that thousands of farmers in order to 
meet obligations, are being forced to dis- 
pose of their wool at a price far below 
the market price. It seems to me we can 
dispose of the conference report in a 
very short time. 

Mr. President, my own State has been 
hard hit by floods, but I do not think 
delay in acting on the flood-control bill 
until 4 o’clock today, or perhaps 1:30 
o’clock, would result in any great loss. 
I hope we can dispose of the conference 
report in a relatively short time. Fur- 
ther, I understand the bill proposed to 
be taken up by the Senator from West 
Virginia calls for an appropriation. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct. 
I will say to the Senator that I do not 
believe there will be discussion of this 
emergency matter, once it is explained. 
I feel it can be disposed of within 10 
minutes. 

Mr, AIKEN. If I were sure that it 
would not take more than 10 minutes I 
would yield for that purpose, but so far 
as I know, I would have no control over 
the length of time that the discussion of 
the emergency flood-control measure 
might consume. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I might suggest to 
the Senator from Vermont that the con- 
ference report on the wool bill will in- 
volve some discussion. I doubt whether 
it would be concluded by the hour of 2 
o'clock at which hour, I understand, time 
will begin to be divided on the so-called 
Bulwinkle bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask the Senator from 
West Virginia if it is proposed to take 
up House bill 3792, Calendar No. 294, 
just as it is, without amendment? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct. 
There are no amendments to be made. 

Mr. TAFT. Could we ascertain now 
whether any Senator is going to object 
to that bill? It is on the calendar, If 
not, it seems to me we might dispose of 
it in 5 minutes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes; I think it 
can be disposed of in less time than that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia for the pur- 
pose he has stated? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia to make 
the motion he desires to make. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
West Virginia does not propose to make 
amotion. He proposes to make a unan- 
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imous consent request for immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr, AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska for the correction, which 
makes the situation seem even better. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia for the in- 
dicated purpose? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. REVER- 
coms] asks unanimous consent that the 
pending business be temporarily laid 
aside for the purpose of considering 
House bill 3792, which the clerk will state 
by title. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3792) 
to provide for emergency flood-control 
work made necessary by recent floods, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is. 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3792) to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by 
recent floods, and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to a third read - 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $15,- 
000,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated as an emergency fund to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War 
and the supervision of the Chief of Engi- 
neers for the repair, restoration, and 
strengthening of levees and other flood-con- 
trol works which have been threatened or 
destroyed by recent floods, or which may be 
threatened or destroyed by later floods: Pro- 
vided, That pending the appropriation of said 
sum, the Secretary of War may allot, from 
existing flood-control appropriations, such 
sums as may be necessary for the immediate 
prosecution of the work herein authorized, 
such appropriations to be reimbursed from 
the appropriation herein authorized when 
made: Provided further, That funds allotted 
under this authority shall not be diverted 
from the unobligated funds from the appro- 
priation “Flood control, general,” made avail- 
able in War Department Civil Functions 
Appropriation Acts for specific purposes. 

Src. 2. The provisions of section 1 shall be 
deemed to be additional and supplemental 
to, and not in lieu of, existing general legisla- 
tion authorizing allocation of flood-control 
funds for restoration of flood-control works 
threatened or destroyed by flood. 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM FOR WOOL— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the Committee of Con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 814) to provide sup- 
port for wool, and for other purposes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to review very briefly indeed the 
events which led up to the conference re- 
port on the wool bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate. As every Senator prob- 
ably knows, when the war began the 
sheep growers of the United States were 
hit very hard. They were hit so hard that 
the number of sheep began to be reduced 
materially, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, in order to assure an ade- 
quate supply of wool, undertook to sustain 
the support price for wool, and it did 
so, at one time maintaining a subport 
price of 118 percent of parity. 
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With the ending of the war, however, 
and with the President’s proclamation of 
last January 1, which would end the sup- 
port price on June 30 of this year, the 
sheep growers were left without any sup- 
port whatsoever for the price of the wool 
which they are producing. 

In the meantime, from the years 1942 
to 1947 the number of sheep in this 
country dropped from 49,000,000 to ap- 
proximately 32,500,000, and wool produc- 
tion dropped from approximately 455,- 
000,000 pounds in 1942 to an estimated 
total of 310,000,000 pounds in 1947. 

Congress has provided, through the 
Steagall amendment, for support prices 
for many other farm commodities, to run 
until December 31, 1948, but the wool 
growers were left high and dry, and there 
is every indication that there is going to 
be a still further decline in the produc- 
tion of wool below its present low level, 
unless something is done to maintain a 
support price which will make it possible 
for our farmers to produce wool. 

There is no question that for national 
security wool is a most strategic material. 
Therefore this spring several bills were 
introduced in the House and the Senate 
to provide for maintaining a support 
price for wool for this year’s and next 
year’s crop, or so long as the Steagall 
amendment provides a support price with 
a floor for other farm commodities. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate held hearings the 
last week in March and the first day of 
April, and reported a bill, which was 
passed by the Senate. 

Let me say, first, that the purposes of 
the several bills which have been intro- 
duced are two: First, to place a floor un- 
der the price of wool which will encour- 
age American sheep growers to continue 
producing wool, so that we may not be- 
come wholly dependent on a source of 
supply thousands of miles away. The 
other purpose is to authorize the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to dispose of 
an accumulation of approximately 
463,000,000 pounds of wool at a price 
which the market will pay. Much of this 
wool is of lower grade, and will not bring 
the full market price anyway. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has been pro- 
hibited from disposing of this wool at any 
price less than parity, and as the market 
price for the wool was less than parity it 
has been unable to dispose of it as rap- 
idly as seemed advisable. So the bill 
which was considered by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
last March carried these two provisions. 

At the time hearings were held repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture appeared before the committee. 
They approved the bill. They said that 
it would be necessary to maintain a sup- 
port price for wool if we were to ton- 
tinue to produce wool. They also want- 
ed authority to dispose of the accumu- 
lation of 460,000,000 pounds of wool 
which they held at that time at the 
market price. However, they suggested 
that, if they started selling that wool at 
the market price, foreign competition 
might drop the price just below it, and 
soon there would be a price war, with a 
demoralized wool market for everyone. 
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Therefore the Department of Agricul- 
ture suggested that some safeguard be 
placed in the bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture either to establish 
quotas or impose additional fees on wool 
which otherwise might be imported in 
such amount and at such prices as would 
completely demoralize the domestic mar- 
ket and prevent the Commodity Credit 
Corporation from disposing of the wool 
which it had on hand. 

Members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry realized that we 
could not comply with the suggestion of 
the Department of Agriculture to provide 
for the imposition of higher fees on im- 
ported wool in the event that the domes- 
tic market appeared to be destroyed or 
that it was impossible to maintain a price 
support program, because the imposition 
of fees would naturally affect the reve- 
nues of the Government, and such leg- 
islation must originate in the House. 
Therefore when we reported the bill to 
the Senate we recommended that the 
House in its consideration of the bill 
adopt such an amendment as would per- 
mit the Government to impose fees or 
quotas if necessary. 

I wish to say in all fairness that the 
State Department did not appear before 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry to testify on this bill. The State 
Department has since indicated its dis- 
approval of the amendment which the 
House adopted, but at the time the Senate 
committee made the recommendation it 
was not aware of the opposition of the 
State Department. 

The bill came back to the Senate, and 
conferees were appointed. The con- 
ferees of the House and Senate held sev- 
eral meetings. The House was adamant 
in insisting upon retaining the provision 
which the House had placed in the bill, 
which provided that the President could 
impose fees or quotas on imports of wool. 
We held a number of meetings, but got 
nowhere. As for myself, I would have 
been perfectly willing to have brought the 
bill back to the Senate without the House 
amendment, but the House conferees 
were anything but willing. In fact, they 
said they could not possibly get a bill 
through the House without that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall be glad to yield in 
a moment. 

So in order to get the bill before the 
Senate for as prompt action as possible 
so that we might determine just what we 
were going to do and whether we were to 
support the price of wool or not, the Sen- 
ate conferees agreed to the House amend- 
ment, with an amendment qualifying it, 
and brought it back to the Senate, and it 
is now before us for action. 

Before yielding to the Senator from 
Georgia, let me say that the House 
amendment originally provided for the 
imposition of fees only. The amendment 
which was adopted in conference provides 
that the President may impose either 
fees or quotas. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Georgia. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, is there 
anything in the bill which makes it man- 
datory on the President to impose either 
fees or quotas? Is there any standard 
fixed in the bill which requires him, in 
view of certain conditions, to impose fees 
or quotas? Or is it wholly discretionary 
with the President as to whether he shall 
or shall not impose them? 

Mr. AIKEN. As I interpret the amend- 
ment, it is discretionary with the Presi- 
dent. What the amendment does is to 
apply to wool the provisions of section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The 
Senator from Georgia probably knows 
that section 22 already covers 20 or more 
agricultural commodities. It has been 
made use of by President Roosevelt, and 
by President Truman in the case of cotton 
last winter. Wool was left out of the list 
of commodities covered by section 22. 
The purpose of the amendment which 
was placed in the bill by the House, and 
which has been agreed to by the Senate 
conferees, is to add wool to the list of such 
commodities. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Vermont has answered the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia, if I 
correctly understood him to the effect 
that there is nothing compulsory upon 
the President to issue such an order. I 
interpret the section quite differently 
from the way the Senator from Vermont 
interprets it. The words are that if 
certain facts appear on the surface the 
President shall— 
cause an immediate investigation to be 
made by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, which shall give precedence to investi- 
gations under this section to determine such 
facts. 


Then— 

If on the basis of such investigation and 
report to him of findings and recommenda- 
tions made in connection therewith, the 
President finds the existence of such facts, 
he shall by proclamation impose such fees— 


And so forth. It seems to me that 
the language is certainly open to the 
interpretation that if the Tariff Commis- 
sion determines as a result of an investi- 
gation that certain facts exist the Presi- 
dent must impose fees or limitations. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that differ- 
ent interpretations are being placed upon 
section 22 and the proposed amendment 
which has been agreed to by the con- 
ferees. However, it seems tc me that it 
is optional with the President, because 
the Tariff Commission cannot take any 
action until instructed by the President. 
I might add that this provision has been 
taken advantage of twice, once in the 
case of wheat and once in the case of 
cotton. Nevertheless, recently there has 
been a surplus of potatoes in this country 
while potatoes were being imported from 
Canada, and the President has taken no 
action to prevent the importation of four 
or five million bushels of potatoes. If 
the President did not feel called upon to 
take action in the case of potatoes, I 
know of nothing which would compel 
him to take action in the case of wool 
unless he so desired. 
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Mr.SALTONSTALL. On page 4 of the 
bill as it comes from the conference, in 
line 15, it is provided that if the President 
finds the existence of certain facts— 
he shall by proclamation impose such fees 
on or such limitations on the total quantities 
of, any article or articles which may be 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption— s 


Then in lines 11 to 13 on page 5, there 
is the proviso— 

That no limitation shall be imposed on 
the total quantities of wool or prođucts 
thereof which may be entered or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption. 


Are not these two provisions contra- 
dictory? - 

Mr. AIKEN. The second provision 
was stricken out in conference. The pro- 
viso which said that no limitation “shall 
be imposed on the total quantity of wool 
or products thereof,” and so forth, has 
been stricken out. That is the one which 
would prevent the imposition of quotas, 

First of all, any action must be initiated 
by the President. No one else can start 
any action to impose either fees or quotas. 
If the President finds that the domestic 
market is being demoralized, that it is 
impossible to maintain a support price 
program because of unusually heavy re- 
ceipts into this country, he may direct 
the Tariff Commission to make an inves- 
tigation. If the Tariff Commission should 
find that, in fact, our domestic market 
was being demoralized, then the Presi- 
dent might, for such time as he saw.fit, 
impose fees or quotas. He may impose 
fees up to the amount of 50 percent of 
the tariff, but he is not required to do 
that. He may impose a fee of 1 percent 
or 2 percent, or whatever he sees fit, 
up to 5 percent. 

But what I want to make clear is that 
any action must start with the President. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator from Ver- 
mont brought out one point which I wish 
to emphasize; namely, the provision 
adopted by the House that import fees 
may be imposed in order to prevent 
dumping by foreign markets. Of course 
the State Department and the President 
could, if they wanted to, raise import 
fees sufficiently high so that there would 
be no costs. That is another thing that 
is disconcerting to the wool growers and 
to farmers in general—the cry against 
subsidies which are necessary to support 
farm prices. The President could, if he 
would, go to the extent of raising the 
import fees high enough so that no 
support price program would be nec- 
essary at all. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakoia. 

I want to say that there is no indica- 
tion that the President would ever be 
called upon to impose either fees or 
quotas during the next 18 months. For 
that reason I felt that the amendment 
was unnecessary. But the House felt 
otherwise. I do not see how there can 
come the harm from this amendment 
which some of its critics claim will come 
from it. I realize that it has stirred up 
a furor around the world and that some 
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countries, particularly wool-growing 
countries, have been given the idea that 
we are starting something which is even- 
tually going to shut them out of our 
market. That would not be the case, be- 
cause we are dependent on them already 
for 60 percent of the wool which we use 
in this country. We have got to have 
that much from them anyway. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. But with the market as 
it is today, which is a rising market, it 
occurs to me that if the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation would dispose of the wool 
it has on hand there would be very little, 
if any, loss to the Government, and no 
harm whatsoever to the growers in for- 
eign countries. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? ; 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, and then to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Vermont a ques- 
tion. When the bill passed the Senate it 
contained a provision in section 5 that 
disposition of any accumulated stocks 
should not be so made as to disrupt the 
domestic market. That provision was 
stricken out, and section 5 now reads as 
follows: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation may, 
until December 31, 1948, dispose of wool 
owned by it without regard to any restric- 
tion imposed upon it by law. 


My question is: May that not lead to 
disruption of the market? Was not the 
Senate provision a much better provi- 
sion? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is an amendment 
which was put in by the House and which 
was agreed to by the Senate conferees 
because we were sure that the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation itself would not 
deliberately market the wool in such a 
way as to disrupt the market. Either the 
Senate or House provision is entirely ac- 
ceptable to me. I think that either one 
assures adequate protection; but I think 
that without either provision the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation still would not 
market the wool in such a manner as to 
disrupt the market. They wanted some 
language put in so that no one could say 
that they had been told to sell it all at 
once. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May J ask a fur- 
ther question of the Senator? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; I yield further. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wonder if the 
Senator from Vermont understood the 
previous question which I asked him, be- 
cause I have a copy of Senate bill 814 
as it was amended in conference, and 
lines 16 to 19 on page 4 would seem to 
indicate that the President could pre- 
vent withdrawal from warehouses; and 
then on page 5 of the bill, lines 11 to 13, 
there is a proviso which indicate that 
he cannot. I repeat my former ques- 
tion: Are not those two provisions con- 
flicting? 

Mr. AIKEN. They were conflicting. 
In fact, the one on page 4 permitted the 
President to impose quotas. Then in 
lines 11 to 13, page 5, he was in effect 
prohibited from imposing quotas. The 
sentence in lines 11 to 13, on page 5, 
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was stricken out in conference. The 
original House amendment required him 
practically to impose fees, but as 
amended in conference he is authorized 
to exercise the use of either increased 
fees or quotas. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I merely want to ask 
the Senator a question to clarify the 
situation somewhat. I think his expla- 
nation has been very clear, but I am not 
sure that it is understood, as, for in- 
stance, with reference to the life of this 
measure. When will it expire? Iunder- 
stand that the support price provision 
will end December 31, 1948. 

Mr. AIKEN. The support price pro- 
vision will end December 31, 1948. The 
Senate provided that the support price 
would be maintained for the 1947 and 
1948 clip. The House amended that to 
provide that all payments must be made 
before December 31, 1948. Under the 
Senate version it might have been car- 
ried over a year or two and the Govern- 
ment would still be liable for support 
prices. I think the House provision is 
better. 

Mr. HATCH. Is it the thought of the 
Senator from Vermont, who has given a 
great deal of study to this subject, that 
by this bill there is being established 
any permanent policy, or is it to meet 
the situation as presently existing? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Senator has 
the correct idea, that it is regarded as 
an emergency measure to give the wool 
growers the same protection that the 
producers of many other agricultural 
commodities enjoy under the Steagall 
amendment until December 31, 1948. I 
feel, and I think the entire agricultural 
industry feels, that before that time 
comes we must work out a more perma- 
nent policy and program for agriculture 
in this country if we are to maintain a 
strong and stable agriculture. This is 
a temporary support price to cover this 
year’s crop, which has just been sheared, 
and next year’s crop which will be 
sheared next spring. 

Mr. HATCH. Does the Senator from 
Vermont entertain the thought that this 
measure constitutes an arbitrary, man- 
datory rise in the wool tariff? 

Mr, AIKEN. Absolutely not. In fact, 
I do not expect that the President will 
even consider raising the fees or impos- 
ing quotas, because the wool market is 
growing stronger month by month. I 
have hopes that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation can dispose of the 460,000,- 
000 pounds they have without any loss 
whatsoever to the Government. But 
that is not very likely, because the ac- 
cumulation has been picked over and 
the better grades have been used, so that 
most of the poorer grades still remain, 

Mr. HATCH. I recognize the Sena- 
tor’s deep interest in international affairs 
as well as in domestic affairs. Does the 
Senator see anything in this bill which 
will complicate any of our international 
relations? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not see anything in 
it, as it is, that should complicate inter- 
national relations. The only thing that 
might complicate international relations 
is that it could be interpreted, if people 
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were so minded, as indicating a trend 
toward economic isolationism on the part 
of the United States. But that is a 
state of mind. 

I do not see anything in the confer- 
ence report itself which would lead to 
international complications. When we 
send this report down to the President, 
as I think we shall, he can veto it if he 
so desires. I am not sure whether the 
State Department will recommend a 
veto. Iam sure that the Department of 
Agriculture is not likely to recommend a 
veto. 

If the President vetoes it, the chances 
are that there will be no support price 
for wool in the United States for the next 
2 years. I understand that right now 
speculators are offering the small west- 
ern growers 28 cents a pound for their 
wool, or 10 cents a pound below the world 
market price. As I understand the situa- 
tion, they are trying to take advantage 
of the small producers who have notes 
due and must have some money in any 
event. 

But if there is any doubt in the Presi- 
dent’s mind and in the minds of those in 
the State Department, I believe the 
President can sign this measure and at 
the same time issue a reassuring state- 
ment that should clarify the interna- 
tional atmosphere. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, from 
what the Senator has just said and also 
from his experience in the conference 
with the House conferees, is he com- 
pletely convinced that the adoption of 
this conference report and its subsequent 
enactment into law constitute the only 
method by which the wool growers of the 
United States may have any kind of price 
support program in the future? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am afraid the Senator 
is correct. I did think the House would 
be willing to pass a straight support price 
bill. I have serious doubts of that now. 
In fact, I am inclined to think that if 
this measure fails of enactment, that will 
be the end of the wool support price pro- 
gram. Iam sorry to have to come to that 
conclusion, but I do. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
Senator has just spoken of a reassuring 
statement that he could give the Presi- 
dent and the State Department. I have 
just talked to Mr. Clayton about this 
measure. There is no statement that 
we could give him about these House 
amendments that would reassure him. 
He said that the nations with whom he 
is dealing at Geneva regard this pro- 
posed step as a high-tariff, isolationist 
move, and it is not in keeping with the 
quota provisions that we have previously 
applied to farm products of which we 
produce a surplus. He said that last 
year we produced 300,000,000 pounds of 
wool, and consumed a billion pounds, 
and that normally we import twice as 
much wool as we produce, and therefore 
on the basis of the quota provisions of 
the House amendments we would be go- 
ing beyond any quota plan under the 
Agricultura] Adjustment Act to support 
the wool price through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, by limiting exports 
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that come into competition with a prod- 

uct which is already in excess supply. 
As to the other provision, Mr. Clayton 

said that while it may be discretionary 


-with the President, nevertheless the na- 


tions with whom he is dealing at Geneva 
take the same attitude that the average 
newspaper and average person in the 
United States take, namely, that this is 
a move in the direction of a higher tariff 
on a principal commodity of a friendly 
nation on which in normal times the tar- 
iff is equivalent to 100-percent protec- 
tion, and on which, on the basis of prices 
last year, which were abnormally high, 
the tariff was equivalent to a protection 
of 63 percent. 

Mr. President, with all due deference 
to our distinguished conferees, it appears 
to me that we are inviting a veto of a 
measure that is very necessary on behalf 
of our wool producers, because, on ac- 
count of the large supply of wool in the 
hands of the Government, the prospects 
are that the price of wool will go down 
in 1948 below 90 percent of parity. 

I was happy to join with my distin- 
guished colleague the Senator from Wyo- 
ming in a program to list wool as a basic 
farm crop and to give the wool growers 
the protection of 90 percent of parity. 
So far as I know, that is all that the 
wool growers have requested. That is 
all that the Virginia wool growers have 
requested. They would have been happy 
to get that. They still want it. 

If we put this provision into effect, I 
am satisfied that the State Department 
will ask the President to veto the bill; 
and if he does, there will be no likeli- 
hood that the Congress will pass the bill 
over the President’s veto, inasmuch as it 
was adopted by the House by only a very 
small majority, and certainly there will 
not be an overwhelming majority in 
favor of it in the Senate. That will mean 
that no measure on this subject will be 
enacted into law, and in that case we 
shall find that in reaching for a hypo- 
thetical advantage in the future, we shall 
have lost the loaf we want now for the 
protection of next year’s prices. 

So, Mr. President, why would not it be 
logical for us to insist on the bill as 
passed by the Senate, and reject the con- 
ference report, and let it go back to the 
House of Representatives? In that case, 
the first vote in the House would be on 
the question of having the House recede 
from its position and concur in the posi- 
tion of the Senate. If the House of Rep- 
resentatives should concur in the position 
of the Senate, the bill then would go to 
the President as the Senate passed it. 
If that was not done, the next step in 
the House of Representatives would be 
for the House to vote on the question of 
insisting on its amendments and request- 
ing a further conference. 

In any event, we would still have the 
bill before us, and there would be a 
chance to enact something on the sub- 
ject into law. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from Virginia that I did not 
mean to infer that this body should 
issue any reassuring statement, I 
meant that when the President signs the 
bill, he can issue a reassuring state- 
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ment—to the whole world, if he wishes 
to do so—to the effect that he sees no 
possibility of having to apply it. I, my- 
self, should have preferred to see the bill 
go to the President without the amend- 
ment; but I should prefer to see it go to 
him with the amendment rather than to 
have a million wool growers in the United 
States left at the mercy of the buyers, 
who will pay them far less than even the 
world market price which they are offer- 
ing them today. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. But my 
colleague will understand that the trad- 
ers of other nations know what English 
means, and they will know that the first 
move in connection with th’s bill was for 
a mandatory tariff increase. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Very 
well. Now we back off and provide for a 
permissive tariff increase. However, no 
explanation, in view of the origin of the 
movement, would satisfy them and re- 
assure them that down in our hearts we 
do not intend, later on, te creep up on 
them and keep their wool out of our mar- 
kets or else make them pay through the 
nose in order to sell their wool in our 
markets. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator said, in 
answer to a question, that the bill was 
temporary. 

Mr. AIKEN. I said the support price 
was temporary. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I wish to point 
out that the temporary character applies 
only to the support price. 

Mr. AIKEN. I did not say that it ap- 
plies to anything else. 

„Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to make that 
point clear, because the provision we are 
arguing about will be permanent law. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr., AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The permanent law will 
be that this may be done so long as 
there is a support-price program. But 
that also expires, insofar as permanent 
law is concerned. It is a law now in 
effect, and it applies to every agricul- 
tural commodity except wool. 

This matter is nothing new; this law 
has been on the statute books. It ap- 
plies wherever there is an agricultural 
support-price program. The moment 
we establish a wool support-price pro- 
gram, it will apply to wool; and the mo- 
ment the wool support-price program 
ends on December 31, 1948, it no longer 
will apply to wool. 

So that provision also is dependent 
upon the time limit, and is effective only 
to the end of 1948, insofar as wool 
is concerned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator's interpretation of the 
language, taken as it is from this con- 
ference report, is subject to controversy. 
I do not see anything in the language 
of this particular amendment, as it 
comes back to the Senate, which limits 
it to the period in which an agricultural 
support price is provided by the Con- 
gress. 
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Mr. TAFT. The Senator will find 
that in line 4, on page 4: “or the Wool 
Act of 1947.” 

The Wool Act of 1947 expires with the 
support-price program. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Wool Act of 
1947 would be the bill we are now dis- 
cussing, if it shall be enacted. 

Mr. TAFT. But let me read the lan- 
guage: 

Whenever the President has reason to be- 
lieve that any one or more articles are be- 
ing, or are practically certain to be, im- 
ported into the United States under such 
conditions and in sufficient quantities as to 
render or tend to render ineffective or ma- 
terlally interfere with any program or op- 
eration undertaken, or to reduce substan- 
tially the amount of any product processed 
in the United States from any commodity 
subject to and with respect to which any 
program is in operation, under this title or 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as emended, or section 32, Public 
Law No. 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, ap- 
proved August 24, 1935, as amended, or the 
Wool Act of 1947. 


So that it seems to be perfectly clear 
that the moment the support price on 
wool expires, the application of this sec- 
tion to wool will also expire. That cer- 
tainly is the way I interpret the pro- 
vision. 

Mr, AIKEN. The Senator from Ohio 
is correct about that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield to 
me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I desire merely to 
express My agreement with what has 
just been said by the Senator from Ohio. 
The effect of section 22 is bound abso- 
lutely by the terms in which the Wool, 
Act of 1947 will be itself affected. That 
act will expire on the 31st of December 
1948, and after that date section 22 will 
have no application whatsoever to wool, 
though after that date it will continue 
to have effect with respect to cotton, with 
respect to tobacco, with respect to a host 
of other agricultural products which are 
now under the section. 

Moreover, I think it should be pointed 
out that before section 22 can become 
effective to make any change of any kind 
in the present tariff situation, it will be 
necessary, first, for the President to 
reach a decision that the support prices 
for wool are being undermined. Then it 
will be absolutely mandatory upon him 
to direct the Federal Tariff Commission 
to make an investigation. Then it will 
be necessary for the Tariff Commission 
to make the investigation and make its 
report. Then it will be necessary for 
the President to act, under the law. I 
submit that these four steps cannot pos- 
sibly be taken before the wool law itself 
will have expired. 

There is another factor, however, 
which has been completely overlooked in 
this matter. The OPA has ceased to 
exist. OPA ceiling prices have been re- 
moved from every single commodity. 
But the bill provides that wool shall be 
supported at the OPA ceiling price 
established during the war. So what we 
are saying in this measure is merely 
that the Government of the United 
States shall come to the aid of the do- 
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mestic wool producers by guaranteeing 
to them the old OPA ceiling price, al- 
though OPA ceilings have been elimi- 
nated with respect to every other 
product. 

With respect to the international 
phase of the matter, I should like to call 
attention to the fact that the wool which 
comes into the United States from 
abroad is sold here by a state monopoly, 
the British Joint Organization. All that 
is sought to be done now is to protect 
the domestic producers against any in- 
jurious effect upon domestic prices of a 
large dumping by the foreign state sell- 
ing agency. 

Mr. President, I cannot refrain from 
adding, with the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, that in my opinion 
this section 22 amendment was intro- 
duced into the bill for the express pur- 
pose of trying to kill the bill, and to 
put the President upon a political spot. 
There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind that this suggestion came from 
those who have opposed the wool-sup- 
port program from the very outset. 

Of course when it would seem that 
the State Department was fearful that 
it would interfere with the Geneva pro- 
gram, then it was perfectly obvious to 
the political opponents of the President 
that a golden opportunity was provided 
to put him on the spot, and although 
every effort has been made by the Sen- 
ate conferees to get this paragraph 
out—because none of the wool growers 
have asked for it, no wool-growing or- 
ganization in the country has asked for 
it—although the conferees made every 
effort to get it removed, it was not 
removed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield with the 
permission of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield that the Senator 
from Nebraska may ask a question of 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
how the Wool Growers’ Association feels 
about the conference report as submitted. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, we 
would like to have it agreed to, because 
we know that if the bill is not approved, 
there will be no possibility of sustaining 
wool prices, and our domestic producers 
of wool will be laid open to the competi- 
tion of the foreign state monopoly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Wyoming whether it is 
his understanding that those who want 
to put the President in a political hole, 
or on the spot, are willing to jeopardize 
the entire wool-support program in 
order to do it? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I most certainly 
think they are. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is a great tribute 
to their good faith to put this provision 
in the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think I 
can explain the situation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 
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Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Does 
the Senator from Wyoming concur in the 
position taken by the Senator from 
Virginia, that the logical thing for us to 
do now is to insist upon the Senate bill 
and let it go back to the House, with the 
hope that the House will recede and con- 
cur in the Senate bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am sure the Senator may feel that that 
would be the logical thing to do, but I 
know from what has already transpired 
that there is no possibility of the House 
receding. So I think it would be just 
wasted effort. The Senator from Ver- 
mont will be much better able to answer 
the Senator than I, because I did not 
participate in the conference. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. If the 
effort fails, the responsibility will be on 
the House for a situation under which 
the wool growers of the Nation would get 
no protection at all in prices next year. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN, I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. As one of the conferees 
on the bill, I should like to say that I 
think it was the feeling of most of the 
Senate conferees—it was my feeling per- 
sonally—that we favored import fees 
and quotas, but that we were reluctant 
to accept these provisions only because 
they might invite a Presidential veto and 
thereby postpone enactment of neces- 
sary wool-support prices. 

I favor import fees and quotas be- 
cause the President might use them to 
prevent dumping, and if the cost to the 
Government in support prices is too 
great he could impose import fees to the 
extent of making support prices unnec- 
essary. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming made the suggestion 
that there are those who would like to 
kill the wool-support program, and with 
that assertion I heartily agree; and that 
there are those who would like to put 
the President on the spot, and I can 
hardly disagree with that statement. It 
seems to me that possibly both objec- 
tives may be accomplished by the bill if 
we do not watch out. But my objective 
is to provide a support program for the 
wool producers of the United States, and 
I hope that will be done through the bill 
we are considering. I am not partic- 
ularly interested in who is to blame for 
its failure, if it shall fail. 

On the 27th of March, when the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry was 
holding its hearings on the wool bill, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture Dodd was 
on the witness stand, and the Senator 
from Ilinois [Mr. Lucas] asked this 
question: 

Now, with respect to section 5, do you have 
any suggestions on that as to how that could 
be amended? That gives the power. 


That means the power to dispose of the 
surplus wool which the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation has on hand. The follow- 
ing interchange took place: 

Secretary Dopp. That is on S. 103? 

Senator Lucas, That is on the O’Mahoney 
and also on the Robertson (of Wyoming) 
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bills, S. 103 and S. 814. They are both the 
same, 

Secretary Dopp. In regard to the sale? 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Secretary Dopp. I think that could be 
worked out only to the extent that we were 
told to liquidate it in slow and orderly man- 
ner. 

The only thing is I do not want to get 
caught, for somebody else to take the high- 
priced market, and for us to take the low. 

I do not think it should be changed unless 
you have something, either an import fee or 
import quota, because otherwise it would 
not do any good to hold your wool off the 
market for 3 or 4 years unless you do some- 
thing to the other part of it. 

Senator Lucas. I understand that, but do 
you think section 5 is all right as it is writ- 
ten, which says: 

“The Commodity Credit Corporation may, 
without regard to restrictions imposed upon 
it by any law, dispose of wool at prices which 
will permit such wool to be sold in competi- 
tion with imported wool.” 

Secretary Dopp. I think it is all right un- 
less you have either an import fee or import 
quota at which time I think there should be 
an amendment; they should be directed to 
take 3 or 4 years. 

Senator Lucas. That would give you or 
your successor the power to dump all of this 
overnight if you wanted to do it. 

Secretary Dopp. And personally I think it 
would be a terrible thing. 

Senator Lucas. That is the point, and there 
is a question in my mind whether there 
should not be some language which would 
restrict or limit such power 

Secretary Dopp. You would not want to re- 
strict unless you had some control on im- 
ports. 

Senator Lucas. What I am talking about 
is selling it in an orderly fashion in line with 
what the world market will absorb without 
depressing the price. That is the point. 

Secretary Dopp. I am 100 percent for it but 
I think before we did that we should have 
either an import fee or import quota so that 
it could be exercised. 

If the section 22 amendment went in so 
you could invoke that, then yes, I would 
like to see that. 


And then, 2 days later, Under Sec- 
retary Dodd came back, and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Kem] asked the fol- 
lowing question: 

Senator Kem. There is another thing about 
which I have been concerned. 

As I recall, the first day you appeared be- 
fore the committee and discussed the wool 
situation, you recommended that there be 
an import quota provision in the law. Are 
you still of that opinion? 

Secretary Dopp. I believe I made the state- 
ment, Senator, that I thought if you con- 
tinued to have the support price, that some- 
thing would have to be done about imports, 
either an import fee or some other method. 

Senator Kem. Is that still your opinion? 

Secretary Dopp. Yes, it is. 


So while there may be those in Con- 
gress who would like to kill a wool sup- 
port-price program and embarrass the 
President, yet I am sure the Department 
of Agriculture, which originally sug- 
gested the amendment, had no desire 
either to kill the program or to embar- 
rass the President. But it appears that 
there has developed a decided difference 
of opinion between Mr. Clayton, of the 
State Department, and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Finally, I received a letter, which I 
will place in the RecorpD, signed by Mr. 
Dodd, of the Department of Agriculture, 
under date of June 10, stating how the 
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Department would like to have it 
amended. But it was someone from the 
State Department who called me and 
Said the letter was on the way, and it 
had been cleared with the Bureau of the 
Budget. So evidently the Budget Bu- 
reau and the State Department and the 
Department of Agriculture finally got 
together. But it looks as if, on paper, 
the Department of Agriculture lost. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter, dated June 10, 1947, from Under 
Secretary Dodd to myself, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 10, 1947. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
2 of the Senate Conferees on 
. 814. 

Dear Mr. AIKEN: The purpose of this let- 
ter is to make clear the position of this De- 
partment with respect to the amendments 
to section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended and reenacted (U. S. C. 1940 
ed., title 7, 624), which would be made by 
section 4 of S. 814 as passed by the House 
of Representatives. Section 4 would au- 
thorize the imposition of import fecs on wool 
or wool products for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the impairment of the price-support 
program for wool. 

This Department favors amending section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act to 
authorize the imposition of fees or quotas on 
imported wool or wool products when neces- 
sary to prevent the impairment of the price- 
support program for wool, provided that 
such authority is not exercised in contra- 
vention of the provisions of any treaty or in- 
ternational agreement to which the United 
States is or hereafter becomes a party. Ac- 
cordingly, we recommend that the proviso 
prohibiting the imposition of quotas on wool 
or wool products—which section 4 of S. 814 
would add to subsection (b) of section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act—be de- 
leted and the following proviso be substi- 
tuted therefor: 

“Provided, That no proclamation under 
this section shall be enforced in contraven- 
tion of any treaty or international agree- 
ment to which the United States is or here- 
after becomes a party.” 

A provision similar to the foregoing provi- 
sion is contained in H. R. 1825, which would 
amend section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act to authorize the imposition 
of fees or quotas on any agricultural com- 
modity or product thereof when necessary to 
prevent the impairment of any program un- 
dertaken with respect thereto and which was 
recommended for enactment by this Depart- 
ment, 

An identical letter is being sent to Hon. 
Cutrrorp R. Hore, chairman of the House con- 
ferees on S. 814. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
has no objection to the submission of this 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. E. Dopp, 
Under Secretary. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 


will the Senator yield? 


Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator a question, and, if I may, 
I desire to make a very brief preliminary 
statement? First, I am not interested 
in embarrassing the President, but I do 
want to have a support price for the 
American wool growers. I am also very 
much interested in the consumers of 
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wool and in the textile mills and in the 
people who work in them, in Massachu- 
setts and New England. 

I should like to ask this question: 
While the President, under the terms of 
the conference report, cannot by procla- 
mation violate any present treaty, he is 
not prevented, is he, from putting- any 
quota he may desire on wool which may 
in the future come into the country after 
the bill is passed? 

Mr. AIKEN. He can only do it if he 
is so minded and can prove to the Tariff 
Commission that importations are inter- 
fering with the support-price program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask a further question. The Senator 
from Ohio said that wool was by the 
pending bill placed within the terms of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Is it 
not true that wool is the only commodity 
which will be within that act which we 
do not produce in sufficient quantity to 
meet our domestic needs? 

Mr. AIKEN. No; Iam not sure that is 
true. Section 22 covers at least 22 farm 
commodities, including noodle soup. I 
have often wondered on what kind of 
bush noodle soup grew; but it is in the 
list. But wool never has been included. 
However, when we maintain a support 
price for wool, and a foreign country 
persists in selling wool for a cent a pound 
under the market, so we are kept out of 
our own market, then we accumulate a 
surplus, and wool becomes a surplus on 
our Government’s hands, just as does 
cotton or corn or oats. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But under the 
terms of the bill as passed by the Senate, 
and also under the terms of the confer- 
ence report omitting certain provisions, 
there is an opportunity for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, if it so de- 
sires, to sell the wool at a price which 
will enable it to compete on the market. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. With 
the rising market, I believe grease wool 
is about 10 cents a pound higher on the 
world market now than it was a year ago, 
With a rising market, I believe the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will be able 
to dispose of the 460,000,000 pounds they 
have on hand, and maintain the floor 
under the present clip, so that much of 
it will be sold directly to the users, with- 
out losing money. I would not have said 
that a year ago, but the wool market is 
strengthened, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So that there is 
no real need for the provision regarding 
quotas or increased fees, is there? 

Mr. AIKEN. I should have preferred 
to see the bill enacted without that pro- 
vision in it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But with the 
provision regarding particular quotas, as 
well as increased fees, there will be a dis- 
ruption of free contract, and it will not 
be possible for a purchaser of wool in a 
foreign country—and there are 20 such 
foreign wool-producing countries—to 
make a firm contract. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr, AIKEN. Oh, I doubt that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the President 
can impose a tariff, or a quota, at any 
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time in the future, in the case of coun- 
tries which are far away, so that con- 
tracts run 2, 3, or 4 months ahead, what 
would keep a contract a firm contract? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is a coincidence that 
the support price for wool is to continue 
just so long as the term of office of the 
present incumbent of the White House. 
It seems to me that foreign countries 
and buyers would have sufficient confi- 
dence in his doing what he ought t do, 
and not disrupting the market for the 
world, so that the market would not be 
disrupted. As a matter of fact, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts knows our buy- 
ers cannot go into Australia and New 
Zealand and buy at any price. If an 
offer is made at a price that is too low, 
then the British Empire says, “We will 
take that wool. You can buy as much 
wool, within the empire floor, the JO 
floor, as you see fit, but you cannot go 
there and bid less than that floor.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Assuming that 
a textile mill is making a certain grade 
of cloth from a certain grade of wool, 
and that a quota is ordered, so that the 
contract being performed by the textile 
mill is affected, but with the need of 
further raw wool in order to finish the 
tontract; what will happen to the re- 
mainder of the contract if the President 
puts into effect a quota? 

Mr. AIKEN. The same thing that 
would happen if a quota were imposed 
under provisions of a trade-agreement 
act. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Assuming that 
to be true, and assuming that that will 
let the seller out of the contract, we will 
say, then the grade of cloth the mill can 
produce will deteriorate, will it not? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know about the 
textile business, but, before I conclude, I 
was going to read some other provisions 
of international agreements, which have 
already been agreed to by the nations. 
That constitutes just as serious a factor 
for the manufacturer as what is being 
proposed here, by including wool under 
section 22 of the AAA Act. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will it not be 
true that every textile mill in the coun- 
try which makes woolen goods will be un- 
certain as to its future supply of wool of 
certain grades and qualities which it may 
wish to import from other countries, and 
also uncertain of the prices at which it 
can sell? 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand there is a 
considerable degree of uncertainty in the 
textile business, but I do not think there 
will be such a great uncertainty on the 
part of our textile manufacturers under 
any provisions of the bill as there would 
be if we let our wool production in this 
country get down so low that we will be 
at the mercy of the British Empire for 
our wool supply. Maybe the uncertainty 
would be removed. Maybe the textile 
manufacturers would know that they 
would have to pay 60 cents a pound for 
wool then. But the stock pile we have, 
the accumulation of 460,000,000 pounds, 
undoubtedly has helped to keep down the 
price of foreign wool to our textile mills. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator again yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If a quotu is es- 
tablished—and I want to reassert that 
there is no wish in my mind not to give 
some support price to the American wool 
growers—if a quota is established, li- 
censes to import will have to be issued, 
will they not? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know how a quo- 
ta would be handled. It would be very 
difficult. - 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Vermont says it would be very difi- 
cult to establish and apply quotas. If 
quotas were established and I received a 
license or were given the opportunity to 
import, and the Senator from Vermont 
did not, and he was a competitor of mine, 
would not that be grossly unfair to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know how quo- 
tas would be imposed. I do not know just 
how quotas are imposed at the present 
time. But at present we permit Canada 
to ship into the United States so much 
livestock, so much beef, so Many thou- 
sand gallons of cream a year. We have 
quotas on imports from Mexico a’so, or 
anyhow w did have. I do not know how 
they are handled. But I assume that a 
quota on wool would have to be hanaled 
in a manner similar to the way quotas on 
other imports from other countries are 
handled. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Assume a quota 
was established, and I became a licensee, 
and the Senator from Vermont was not 
able to become a licensee for importa- 
tion, then my license would become a 
thing of value in and of itself, would it 
not, in opposition to the competition of 
the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. AIKEN. Ishouldthinkso. How- 
ever, I do not anticipate it will be neces- 
sary to impose quotas this year or next 
year. I do not anticipate that it will be 
necessary to impose increased tariff pro- 
tection this year or next year. For that 
reason I do not think the amendment 
was necessary in order to protect the 
wool grower. But I do think it is nec- 
essary now to pass the bill and send it 
to the President. If we do not, we will 
be taking a chance of there being no floor 
for wool at all. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
— 7 the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If we do not 
establish quotas, as the Senator has just 
said, it may become necessary to estab- 
lish increased fees or tariffs, and if we 
establish increased fees or tariffs then 
that will result in making the price un- 
certain. In other words, we either make 
uncertain the quantity that a manufac- 
turer may have to use, or we make un- 
certain the price at which he can buy the 
increased quantity. 

Mr. AIKEN. Neither fees nor tariffs 
can be imposed until the market has been 
demoralized in this country. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, AIKEN. I yield. 


Mr. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. As 
author of the wool bill, S, 814, I rise to 
support the conference report. I should 
like to draw the Senate’s attention, and 
particularly the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL]—I am sorry the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson] is not on the floor at the 
moment—to the proviso on page 5, lines 
11 to 13, which the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont pointed out had been 
stricken in the conference report. The 
words beginning “that no limitation shall 
be imposed” and so forth, down to con- 
sumption,” were stricken out. I do not 
think the distinguished Senator has yet 
stated the proviso which has replaced 
those three lines which have been 
stricken out, and I should like to read 
that proviso now. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. The 
Senator from Vermont had not con- 
cluded his remarks, but would be glad 
to have the Senator from Wyoming ex- 
plain that proviso. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
read the proviso: 

And provided further, That no proclama- 
tion under this section with respect to wool 
shall be enforced in contravention of any 
treaty or international agreement to which 
the United States is now a party. 


That language, Mr. President, as I 
understand from the conferees, was 
placed in the report in order to remove 
any objections which the State Depart- 
ment might have to the bill. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
was most interested in what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia had 
to say with regard to his conversation 
with Mr. Clayton. As I took it down 
he stated that Mr. Clayton said, “Nor- 
mally we import twice as much wool 
as we produce.” I wonder if the Sen- 
ator understood Mr. Clayton correctly, 
because if Mr. Clayton did say that, 
it is entirely erroneous. By normally“ 
I take it he meant in prewar years. In 
prewar years our domestic production 
of wool was from 400,000,000 to 450,- 
000,000 pounds, and our consumption 
was from 600,000,000 to 650,000,000 
pounds, which means that we would 
have had to import approximately 200,- 
000,000 pounds. Since 1943 we have 
been importing anywhere from 71700,- 
000,000 to 800,000,000 pounds, up to 
1,000,000,000 pounds. Last year our 
importations were around 800,000,000 
pounds. 

While on this point it might interest 
the Senate to know that during the 
years 1943, 1944, 1945, and 1946 the total 
duties collected by the United States 
on all dutiable imports amounted to 
$1,609,501,000. Of that amount, $505,- 
200,000 represented the duties collected 
on imported wool. In other words, the 
wool duties amount to more than 31 
percent of the total duties collected on 
all dutiable goods. 

Mr. President, there is no intention 
to embarrass the President by this bill. 
The provision which I just read respect- 
ing trade treaties is ample evidence of 
that. The bill is absolutely necessary 
for the American wool grower. He 
must have a support price for his prod- 
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uct until world conditions, or, in any 
event, until the conditions so far as his 
industry are concerned, are more settled. 
This year the shearing of the sheep for 
the wool is almost complete. The wool 
has all been held in storage pending a 
bill of this nature. As the Senator from 
Vermont pointed out, the small producer 
has been forced to sell his wool at a 
price far below the normal market. 

I hope the Senate will accept the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
believe it is necessary to go into any fur- 
ther explanation of the conference re- 
port. I simply reiterate that I believe 
that the effect of this amendment on the 
bill has been exaggerated, both by its 
proponents and its opponents. It has re- 
ceived a build-up out of proportion to its 
importance. I do not believe that it was 
necessary to tack it on to a price-support 
bill for wool. If there had been any way 
of getting out of it, I would not have 
accepted it. 

Neither do I believe that it will disrupt 

world trade, because if it does -disrupt 
world trade, it will be through the acts 
of the President of the United States; and 
I do not believe that he has any inten- 
tion of disrupting world trade and pre- 
venting the making of further reciprocal 
trade agreements. I feel that the im- 
portance of the amendment has been 
exaggerated. 

Mr. President, I believe that the ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 wool growers of this 
country are entitled to the same degree 
of protection which is offered to produc- 
ers of other agricultural commodities, for 
the next year and a half. I see no way 
of giving them such protection except 
through the passage of this bill, and I 
hope that the conference report will be 
approved by the Senate. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
want to take much time, or to delay a 
vote on the conference report. I assume 
that we are rapidly approaching that 
time. 

Iam in complete accord with what the 
Senator from Vermont has said, to the 
effect that the bill as it now stands, and 
will go to the President, vests only dis- 
cretionary power in the President. The 
bill is not mandatory as to the raising of 
fees or the imposition of quotas. If it 
were, I would not support it, regardless 
of how important it may be to the wool 
growers of the West and of my State. 
Certainly I would not want to compli- 
cate international trade agreements. 
They are of importance superior even to 
the interests of our local growers. But 
Isee nothing in the bill which would com- 
plicate the situation. Isee nothing which 
would compel a mandatory increase in 
duties. 

I feel, as the Senator from Vermont 
has so well pointed out, that we must 
either adopt the conference report or 
we shall have no program at all this year. 
I am utterly convinced that it would 
serve no useful purpose to send the meas- 
ure back to conference. If the confer- 
ence report is defeated we shall have no 
support program. The only chance we 
have for a support program—and it is a 
support program in which the wool 
growers are interested, and not a tariff 
provision—we have no choice except to 
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adopt the conference report. For that 
reason I shall support the conference re- 
port, 

In line with what I have said about 
the power being discretionary and not 
mandatory, I requested the Solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture to give 
me his written opinion on that question. 
I have his letter before me. He con- 
firms everything I have said, and what 
the Senator from Vermont has said. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks the letter from the Solicitor 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
which he holds that the power vested is 
entirely discretionary with the Presi- 
dent. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. June 13, 1947. 
Hon. CARL A. HATCH, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR: Reference is made to your 
telephonic request for an expression of my 
views concerning the President’s authority 
with respect to the imposition and enforce- 
ment of fees or quotas on wool under sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(of 1933), as amended by section 4 of the 
conference report on S, 814. You are par- 
ticularly concerned with the extent to which 
section 22, as so amended, would reserve 
to the President the right to decide whether 
fees and quotas should be imposed or en- 
forced. 

At the outset it should be observed that 
subsection (d) of section 22 provides that 
any decision of the President as to facts un- 
der such section shall be final. F 

Under subsection (a) of section 22 the 
President is required to cause an immediate 
investigation to be made by the Tarif Com- 
mission whenever he has reason to believe 
that any wool or wool products are being, 
or are practically certain to be, imported 
into the United States under such condi- 
tions and in sufficient quantities as to ren- 
der or tend to render ineffective or materially 
interfere with the wool price-support pro- 
gram required to be carried out by the Wool 
Act of 1947 or to reduce substantially the 
amount of any product processed in the 
United States from wool. Accordingly, be- 
fore an investigation can be made by the 
Tariff Commission the President must first 
decide whether facts exist which give him 
reason to believe that the imposition of fees 
or quotas would be warranted under section 
22. The responsibility for this decision is 
vested solely in the President. 

Subsection (b) of section 22 provides for 
the imposition by the President of fees or 
quotas on wool if, on the basis of such Tar- 
iff Commission investigation and report to 
him of findings and recommendations made 
in connection therewith, the President finds 
the existence of facts which warrant the im- 
position of fees or quotas under section 22. 
It is clear, therefore, that after an investiga- 
tion has been made by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, quotas or fees may be imposed only if 
the President finds that facts exist which 
authorize such imposition, Here again the 
responsibility for deciding whether such 
facts exist is vested in the President and, as 
we have already noted, the President’s de- 
cision as to the facts is final. 

As amended by the conference report, sec- 
tion 22 provides that no proclamation with 
respect to wool shall be enforced in contra- 
vention of any treaty or international agree- 
ment to which the United States is now a 
party. This is a mandatory provision the 
effect of which would be to nullify any 
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proclamation of the President which con- 
travenes an international agreement or 
treaty to which the United States is now a 
party. However, any view expressed by the 
President in this respect in issuing a procla- 
mation would be accorded weight in the 
event the validity of the proclamation 
should be drawn into question. 

The views expressed herein are, of course, 
not binding upon the President or any other 
agency of the Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. CARROLL HUNTER, 
Solicitor. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the conference report with the 
assurances which have been given. Let 
me say further that if the President 
should find it necessary in his judgment 
to veto the bill, I shall be compelled to 
support the veto. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, a mo- 
ment ago the question was raised as to 
whether wool growers were supporting 
the bill. Is my information correct that 
the American Wool Growers Association 
is supporting the bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. The 
farm organizations are behind the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG. I should like to read a 
telegram from the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

Mr. AIKEN. We have all received 
such telegrams. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think it should be 
placed in the Record. I ask unanimous 
consent that a telegram from the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18, 1947. 
Senator MILTON R. YOUNG, - 
Washington, D. C.: 

Board of directors, American Farm Bureau 
Federation in session today adopted follow- 
ing resolution: 

“We respectfully urge approval by Congress 
and President of conference report on S. 814, 
providing price support program for wool 
until end of Steagall period. We also favor 
provision amending section 22 to include 
wool on same basis as other commodities. 
This provision is entirely discretionary and 
consistent with principle of escape clause 
now required by Presidential order in all 
trade agreements. In simple justice wool 
growers are entitled to comparable assistance 
already extended other commodities.” 

Epwarp A. O'NEAL, 
President, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
hope that a wool support bill will be 
passed, but not this one, or this one in 
its present form. I believe that we can 
pass a wool support bill without the un- 
certain provisions as to quotas and fees 
on imports and consequently the uncer- 
tainty of prices. 

As a representative from New England, 
and particularly from Massachusetts, 
which has approximately 60 percent or 
more of the wool trade, and has a very 
substantial percentage of the textile mills 
of the country which use wool as a raw 
product, I believe that the bill in its pres- 
ent form, with quotas and possible 
changes in price levels, is a very unwise 
bill to pass. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
wool grower. We all want American 
wool growers to continue to produce wool. 
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However, we have heard nothing about 
the consumer of wool products. We 
must remember that in establishing 
higher tariffs and imposing quotas, if 
either of those alternatives is put into 
effect the consumer of woolen goods, the 
man who wears a suit, as you and I do, 
Mr. President, will have to pay higher 
prices. Every person in this country 
who wears a woolen suit will inevitably 
have to pay higher prices for his clothes 
if the bill goes through in its present 
form, allowing restrictions on imports 
or higher fees on imports. We must 
remember that. 

At the present time we produce ap- 
proximately half of all the wool we use 
in an ordinary year. If my memory is 
correct, we produce between 300,000,000 
and 400,000,000 pounds in an ordinary 
peacetime year. We use between six 
hundred and seven hundred million 
pounds. In the past few years we have 
been using almost 1,000,000, 000 pounds 
of wool a year. 

The bill in the form in which it passed 
this body, and also as reported to the 
House, contained a provision allowing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
sell its inventory of raw wool on the 
market at a loss if necessary. That pro- 
vision permits the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to compete with the foreign 
wool market. The reason there has 
been so much wool coming in from 
abroad is that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation inventory is held at a price 
above the level at which wool can come 
in from foreign countries. So while the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has been 
accumulating about 460,000,000 pounds 
of wool in warehouses, wool has been 
coming in from abroad underneath the 
price of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion wool, even with the tariff, and is 
being sold. The cloth which goes into 
our clothes has been coming in from 
abroad to a very considerable extent. 

I should like to point out, as I tried 
to do in my questions addressed to the 
Senator from Vermont, that if we estab- 
lish quotas we musi devise some form of 
license. The licensee has a tremendous 
advantage over his competitor. If we 
do not establish quotas, we shall have 
uncertain prices. Wool comes from 
Africa and Australia. If an American is 
to make a contract for wool in Australia, 
he must make it 3 or 4 months in advance 
of the time when he wishes to use the 
wool. In the meantime, the President 
may perfectly properly, under the terms 
of the bill, impose a quota or impose a 
higher tariff fee. What happens? The 
man in this country who has bought the 
wool either cannot get the wool which 
he may have contracted to sell, or else 
he gets it at a higher price, and he must 
Stand the loss. The wool broker, the 
man who buys wool and resells it, is an 
independent agent. He will not be able 
to do business. 

Tt is said that we want to protect the 
producer. We do; but we also want to 
remember the consumer. We also must 
remember that we grow only about half 
the wool we use. If we grow only half 
the wool we use, we must import wool. 
If no one in this country can make a 
firm contract, he is not going to bring in 
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wool from abroad, and we are not going 
to have the raw material with which to 
make our fabrics and textiles. 

I hope that this bill will not pass in its 
present form. I believe that in the long 
run it is not for the best interests of all 
the consumers of woolen goods, and it is 
not for the best interests of the wool 
grower, because it establishes a very arti- 
ficial market of which the grower is just 
as uncertain as is anyone else. 

Because I know that not only I but 
many other Senators on both sides of the 
aisle feel very strongly about it, I should 
like to point out, Mr. President, that 
if this bill becomes law, for the next 
2 years, as in the past 4 years, the Gov- 
ernment will be the sole buyer of domes- 
tic wool. It is in the wool business, purely 
and simply, in competition with all the 
foreign wool which comes in through pri- 
vate hands. We want to get the Goy- 
ernment out of business. We want to 
support a wool program for the grower, 
but we want to support it in such a way 
that the grower can live in competition 
with wool which comes in from abroad. 

I hope, Mr. President, that this bill will 
be either recommitted to conference or 
be defeated so that we can start afresh. 

As one representative of New England 
I want to say that I could and would sup- 
port a reasonable bill in the interests of 
the domestic wool grower. 

Mr. President, I should like now to 
make a parliamentary inquiry. Do I 
correctly understand that the conference 
report can be either accepted or rejected 
without amendment, or can be recom- 
mitted to conference? Those are the 
only three alternatives with reference to 
a conference report? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
conference report cannot be recom- 
mitted, because the House has accepted 
the report and the conferees have been 
discharged. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So that the only 
thing that can be done with the confer- 
ence report is either to vote it up or vote 
it down? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


question is on agreeing to the conference 
report on Senate bill 814. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I re- 
gret to take the time of the Senate when 
a vote is near. However, when the 
unanimous-consent request was made I 
wanted to make a statement that seemed 
to me to be in the nature of a question 
of personal privilege, but I deferred to 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 
I much regret that time will be con- 
sumed between now and 2 o'clock, but I 
feel under no obligations further to defer. 

Yesterday the able Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Lancer] in closing 
his remarks on the postmaster investiga- 
tion resolution saw fit to take four ex- 
amples in Maryland to show how the 
ugly head of politics had entered into the 
appointment of postmasters in that 
State. I took the trouble this morning 
to read his remarks and to get the official 
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record, and the Senator is wrong in all 
four cases. Never was a case argued to 
a jury on more erroneous statements 
than those presented by the Senator 
from North Dakota yesterday. Let me 
take them up in order. 

First, he referred to the appointment 
of the postmaster of Ocean City, Md. 
An examination was held in Ocean City 
which resulted in only one eligible, and 
he was the acting postmaster. When I 
learned this I immediately. got in touch 
with the Post Office Department and 
asked what had become of the veterans 
whom I knew had taken the examina- 
tion. In reply to my request I received 
a letter from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which is as follows: 

The veterans did not meet the minimum 
requirement for general experience, and gen- 
eral qualifications were insufficient to comply 
with minimum requirements of eligibility, 
and they were not assigned a grade. 


The Senator from North Dakota lath- 
ered himself into paroxysms of sadness 
and agony as he assumed that the Mary- 
land Senators had overlooked the nom- 
inations of veterans. The Senator from 
North Dakota was totally wrong. The 
Civil Service Commission failed to qual- 
ify them; the Senator from Maryland 
asked why they had not been qualified, 
and received the answer which I have 
just read. The acting postmaster being 
the only eligible, we therefore sent his 
name forward, and so his nomination 
comes before this body. 

The second case which the Senator 
from North Dakota brought up was the 
Brandywine post office. I have nothing 
to do with that office, because as we all 
know, when a Democrat represents a dis- 
trict, all inquiries regarding post offices 
go to him. I asked the Representative 
from the district in question what hap- 
pened. In that case there were 3 men 
who took the examination. The No. 1 
man was a veteran. He had a very fine 
job in Washington, and could not make 
up his mind for a long time whether he 
wanted to accept the position or to de- 
cline it. Finally he declined it. The 
name of the No. 2 man was sent for- 
ward and is now before the committee. 
Yet the Senator from North Dakota as- 
sumed yesterday that some hocus-pocus 
had taken place and that the No. 2 man 
had been jumped over the No. 1 man. 
If he had asked me in advance what the 
facts were in the case I should have been 
glad to have gotten them for him. It is 
a shame that he saw fit to use erroneous 
facts in an attempt to bolster a very 
weak case. 

The next case was that of Bishopville. 
There is where the real laugh comes in, 
because the man who is nominated for 
postmaster at Bishopville is a lifelong 
Republican. Let me give the Senate the 
facts in that case. I am quoting now 
from a letter: 

Mr. Ringler, now the United States post- 
master at Bishopville, is affiliated as a Re- 
publican and has served as postmaster at 
Bishopville, Md., for almost 34 years under 
both Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations. He is popular and is the choice of 
over 90 percent of the patrons of the Bishop- 
ville post office, a majority of whom are ac- 
tive Democratic voters. 
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So what we have done in this case 
has been to pick a man who is a Republi- 
can, whom the Senator from North Da- 
kota assumed was a Democrat, and to 
recommend his appointment as post- 
master of Bishopville and his nomina- 
tion is now pending before this body. 
I have asked the Senator from North 
Dakota to come on the floor so that he 
might hear these facts face to face, but 
evidently he has either not received the 
message or he has other business. The 
Senator stated yesterday that there was 
some hocus-pocus in connection with 
this matter. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to sug- 
gest to the able Senator that I, too, re- 
quested the Senator from North Dakota 
to be present and hear this presentation, 
and he sent word that he was conduct- 
ing a committee meeting and would be 
to look at the Recorp and answer 
ater. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I hope that he will 
look at the Recorp, for if he does, he will 
find that what I have stated is so, and 
I hope that he will be, as I believe he is, 
big enough to get up on the floor and 
say that the statements which he made 
yesterday were erroneous. 

I have here a letter from a patron of 
the Bishopville post office, who is a lady 
and a Democrat. I shall not disclose her 
name, but here is a statement from her 
letter: 

Mr. Ringler was born and bred a Republi- 
can, and, we, the people of this community, 
would be pleased to have Harry R. Ringler 
given the permanent appointment of post- 
master at this office. After all, is it not the 
people’s wish of his community that should 
be considered? 


Both the Maryland Senators received 
a letter from the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee of that county saying 
they vere nominating Mr. Ringler, a life- 
long Republican, to this office as post- 
master. I shall read from the letter, 
which is dated January 27, 1947: 

The Democratic State -Central Committee 
of Worcester County unanimously recom- 
mended for appointment Mr. Harry R. Ring- 
ler for United States postmaster at Bishop- 
ville, Worcester County, Md., Mr. Ringler 
being eligible No. 1 for the office following a 
civil-service examination. Mr. Ringler, now 
acting United States postmaster at Bishop- 
ville, affiliated as a Republican, has served in 
the postmastership at Bishopville for almost 
34 years. 


The letter goes on to praise him. It is 
signed by the six Democratic members of 
the State central committee. Yet yes- 
terday on this floor the Senator from 
North Dakota used this case as a means 
of securing authority to make an inves- 
tigation into partisanship in the civil- 
service and the post-office appointments 
which have been recommended by the 
Maryland Senators. 

In this instance we have a Democratic 
State Central Committee recommending 
the No. 1 man, who has been a life-long 
Republican, yet it was used as an argu- 
ment to bolster the case—the weak case, 
the political case, the partisan case— 
which was back of the resolution which 
was under consideration yesterday. 
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Now I come to the last case the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota mentioned, 
namely, the appointment of the post- 
master at Oakland, Md. Mr. President, 
what happened in that case? An exam- 
ination was held. The highest appli- 
cant was William Spoerlein, who had a 
rating of 80.33 percent. The second ap- 
plicant was Paul A. Turney, who had 
78.93 percent. He had that; but in or- 
der to obtain that percentage, which was 
lower than the rating of the No. 1 man, 
he used his veteran’s preference. Even 
with his veteran’s preference, he stood 
No. 2 on the list. So the Maryland Sen- 
ators appointed the No. 1 man, as they 
should have done in that circumstance. 

I have mentioned the four cases which 
were used yesterday. The Senator from 
North Dakota said the heart of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland was bleeding at the 
way the ex-servicemen were treated. 
The Senators from Maryland were for all 
ex-servicemen; and when their names 
did not appear, the Senators from Mary- 
land wrote to the Post Office Department 
and said, “What has become of the two 
ex-servicemen who took this examina- 
tion?” The Civil Service Commission 
wrote us, in due time, that those two ex- 
servicemen had failed to make an eligible 
passing mark. It was only after we 
found that the ex-servicemen had not 
passed, that the Maryland Senators 
nominated the top man, who was not an 
ex-serviceman. 

Finally, the Senator from North Da- 
kota, to bolster his case, brought up the 
postmastership at Baltimore. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I served in this body for a long 
time with one of the finest Americans 
who ever lived, Phillips Goldsborough, 
my colleague, who sat on the other side 
of the aisle. If we had both been Re- 
publicans or if both of us had been Dem- 
ocrats, no two men could have gotten 
along better than we did. We never had 
a dispute, and we cooperated just as fully 
as we would have if we had been mem- 
bers of the same party. During Mr. 
Goldsborough’s tenure, the postmaster at 
Baltimore died. He was a Republican. 
In the course of time, an examination 
was held; and the first assistant, who was 
Mr. Green, passed first on the eligible 
list. Senator Goldsborough and I agreed 
that Mr. Green should have the job. 
It was said that Mr. Green was a Re- 
publican. Frankly, I do not know 
whether he was or not. Nevertheless, 
the people of Baltimore wanted him. He 
was a career man; and Senator Golds- 
borough and I, and later Senator Rad- 
cliffe and I, joined in having Mr. Green 
made the postmaster. After some 40 
years of service in the Baltimore post of- 
fice. When Mr. Green withdrew or re- 
tired, we again took the first assistant, 
who was a career man, and put him in. 

I wish to say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that if the administration of the 
Post Office Department or any other de- 
partment, State, local, or national, was 
as clean and as free from political inter- 
ference and conniving as the postmas- 
terships in Maryland, then they would 
have a record without one blot on it. I 
resent these imputations of political in- 
terference; and I have covered the rec- 
ords relative to the statements of the 
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Senator from North Dakota. Patronage 
has never worried the Senators from 
Maryland, and it never will; and in con- 
nection with the filling of offices, where 
civil service examinations are necessary, 
we shall abide by the rules of the game, 
as the record here shows that we have. 
Mr. LANGER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, during my unavoidable ab- 
sence this afternoon, the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] 
proceeded to talk about certain post 
offices in Maryland. I wish to say that 
I have my reply ready, and I expected to 
reply this afternoon. However, I find 
that the Senator from Maryland is not 
upon the floor at this time. Therefore, 
at the earliest opportunity, as soon as 
the Senator from Maryland is upon the 
floor, I shall ask recognition, in order to 
reply to the Senator from Maryland. 


PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM FOR WOOL— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the Committee of Con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 814) to provide sup- 
port for wool, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss the conference report. How- 
ever, it is now 5 minutes before 2, and at 
2 o’clock we must take up the Bulwinkle 
bill, under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. Obviously, I shall not be able to 


complete my remarks on the conference 


report in the time between now and 2 
o’clock. Therefore, Mr. President, I re- 
quest that the conference report go over 
temporarily. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in view 
of the statement of the Senator from 
Kentucky, I suggest that we prepare to 
proceed with the unfinished business the 
consideration of which, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, is to be re- 
sumed at 2 o'clock. Several Senators 
have matters which they would like to 
take up between now and 2 o’clock; and 
at 2 o’clock we can proceed to have a 
quorum call, preparatory to taking ac- 
tion on the Bulwinkle bill, if need for a 
quorum call then exists. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
do I correctly understand that the time 
between 2 o’clock and 4 o’clock will be 
devoted to consideration of the Bul- 
winkle bill or other subjects, but that 
no vote will be taken on the conference 
report until after 4 o'clock? 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand—and 
the minority leader can bear me out in 
this—that commencing at 2 o’clock, the 
time is to be equally divided between 
the proponents and opponents of the 
so-called Bulwinkle bill; and if any Sen- 
ator wishes to speak during that time, he 
will have to arrange for time with either 


'the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 


or the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
RusskIL I, who are in charge of the time 
for the proponents and the opponents, 
respectively. 

Mr. President, I believe—and I think 
I can speak with assurance—that there 
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will be no action on the conference re- 
port on the wool bill until after the Bul- 
winkle bill is voted on at 4 o'clock. 

I yield now to my colleague from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I prefer 
to speak later. 
Mr. WHERRY. Then, Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hatch Murray 
Baidwin Hawkes Myers 
Ball Hayden O’Conor 
Barkley Hickenlooper . O'Daniel 
Brewster Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hoey Overton 
Bridges Holland Pepper 
Brooks Ives Reed 
Buck Jenner Revercomb 
Burchfield Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Wyo. 
Byrd Kem ussel] 
Cain Kilgore Saltonstall 
Knowland Smith 
Capper Langer Sparkman 
Chavez Lucas Stewart 
Connally McCarran Taft 
Cooper McCarthy Taylor 
Donnell McClellan e 
Downey McFar'and 
Dworshak McGrath 
East! McKellar Vandenberg 
Ecton McMahon Watkins 
Ellender Magnuson Wherry 
Ferguson Malone White 
Flanders Wiley 
Fulbright Maybank Williams 
George Millikin Wilson 
Green Moore Young 
Gurney Morse 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The time from this point on until 4 
o’clock will be divided equally, under the 
control, respectively, of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. REED]. To whom does 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 


STIMULATION OF VOLUNTEER 
ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield a minute to 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, on the 
call of the calendar on Monday, the Sen- 
ate passed Senate bill 1218, a bill to stim- 
ulate volunteer enlistments in the Regu- 
lar Military Establishment of the United 
States. At the same time the House 
passed a similar bill, H. R. 3303. I now 
ask that the Senate consider the House 
bill, substitute the wording of the Senate 
bill as amended for the text of the House 
bill, insist on the Senate amendment, 
ask for a conference with the House, and 
that the President pro tempore appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the bill (H. R. 3302) to 
stimulate volunteer enlistments in the, 
Regular Military Establishment of the 
United States, which was read twice by 
its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from South Dakota that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
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H. R. 3303, a bill to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Military Es- 
tablishment of the United States, that 
the Senate strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause of the House bill and substi- 
tute therefor the text of Senate bill 1218, 
as amended, and that the House bill, as 
thus amended, be passed? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, is it 
necessary to do anything about the bill 
we have already passed, to reconsider the 
vote, or anything of the kind? 

Mr. GURNEY. No; there is no change 
in language. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I mean so far as the 
Parliamentary procedure is concerned. 
We passed a certain bill. Are we to recall 
that bill from the House, or have any- 
thing to do with it at all, or merely for- 
get it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate bill will die in the House, the 
Chair is informed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3303) to stimulate volunteer enlistments 
in the Regular Military Establishment of 
the United States. 

Mr. GURNEY. I now move that all 
after the enacting clause of the House 
bill be stricken out, and that there be 
substituted the language of Senate bill 
1218 as it was amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first para- 
graph of section 27 of the National Defense 
Act, as amended (10 U. S. C. 627, 628), is 
hereby further amended as follows: 

“Effective July 1, 1947, the Secretary of 
War is authorized, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the last paragraph of section 127a 
of this act, to accept original enlistments 
in the Regular Army from among qualified 
male persons not less than 17 years of age 
for periods of 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 years, and to 
accept reenlistments for periods of 3, 4, 5, 
or 6 years: Provided, That persons of the first 
three enlisted grades may be reenlisted for 
unspecified periods of time on a career basis 
under such regulations as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe: Provided further, That 
anyone who serves three or more years of an 
enlistment for an unspecified period of time 
may submit to the Secretary of War his resig- 
nation and such resignation shall be accepted 
by the Secretary of War and such person shall 
be from his enlistment within 
3 months of the submission of such resigna- 
tion. Except if such person, other than an 
enlisted member of a Regular Army Puerto 
Rican unit, submits his resignation while 
stationed overseas or after embarking for an 
overseas station, the Secretary of War shall 
not be required to accept such resignation 
until a total of 2 years of overseas service 
shall have been completed in the current 
overseas assignment, and in the case of any- 
one who has completed any course of instruc- 
tion pursuant to paragraph 13 of section 127a 
of the National Defense Act, as amended 
(10 U. S. C. 535), or pursuant to section 2 
of the act of April 3, 1939 (53 Stat. 556), as 
amended (10 U. S. C. 298a), the Secretary 
of War shall not be required to accept such 
resignation until 2 years subsequent to the 
completion of such course. The Secretary of 
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War may refuse to accept any such resigna- 
tion in time of war or national emergency 
declared by the President or Congress, or 
while the person concerned is absent with- 
out leave or serving a sentence of court mar- 
tial. The Secretary of War may refuse to 
accept a resignation for a period not to ex- 
ceed 6 months following the submission 
thereof if the enlisted person is under inves- 
tigation or in default with respect to public 
property or public funds: Provided further, 
That no person under the age of 18 years 
shall be enlisted without the written consent 
of his parents or guardian, and the Secretary 
of War shall, upon the application of the 
parents or guardian of any such person en- 
listed without their written consent, dis- 
charge such person from the military service 
with pay and with the form of discharge 
certificate to which the service of such per- 
son, after enlistment, shall entitle him: 
Provided further, That nothing contained in 
this act shall be construed to deprive any 
person of any right to reenlistment in the 
Regular Army under any other provision of 
law. No person who is serving under an 
enlistment contracted on or after June 1, 
1945, shall be entitled, before the expiration 
of the period of such enlistment, to enlist 
for an enlistment period which will expire 
before the expiration of the enlistment period 
for which he is so serving: Provided further, 
That any enlisted person discharged from the 
Regular Army who upon such discharge is 
recommended for reenlistment shall be per- 
mitted to reenlist with the rank held by him 
at the time of his discharge if he reenlists 
within a period to be specified by the Secre- 
tary of War but not to exceed 3 months from 
the date of such discharge: And provided 
further, That any enlisted person discharged 
from the Regular Army by reason of accept- 
ance of his resignation shall not be entitled 
upon subsequent reenlistment to the rank, 
rating, or grade held at the time of dis- 
charge.” 

SEC. 2. Any person who enlists or reenlists 
in the Regular Military Establishment on or 
after June 1, 1945, in the seventh grade, upon 
the completion of recruit training, but not 
later than 4 months subsequent to the date 
of enlistment, shall, unless sooner promoted, 
be promoted to the sixth grade, provided he 
meets such qualifications as may be pre- 
scribed in regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of War: Provided, That no back 
pay or allowance shall accrue to any person 
by reason of enactment of this section. 

Sec. 3. Paragraph 4 of section 10 of the 
Pay Readjustment -Act of 1942 is hereby 
amended by substituting a colon for the 
period at the end of such paragraph and by 
adding immediately after such colon the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That in addition 
to such enlistment allowance, any person 
enlisting for an unspecified period of time 
shall be paid the sum of $50 upon the com- 
pletion of each year of service for such reen- 
listment, and any person who resigns or is 
discharged from such enlistment for an un- 
Specified period of time shall not thereafter 
be entitled to any additional enlistment or 
reenlistment allowance based on any period 
served in such enlistment for an unspecified 
period of time.” 

Sec, 4. Effective July 1, 1947, sections 653 
and 653a of title 10, United States Code, are 
repealed and all other laws and parts of laws 
insofar as they are inconsistent with or in 
conflict with the provisions of this act are 
likewise repealed. 

Sec. 5. Subsection 1 (b) of the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944 (38 U. S. C., Supp. 
V, 691a) is amended by striking out the word 
“and” at the end of subsection (7) thereof, 
inserting a semicolon in lieu of the period 
after subsection (8) thereof, and adding the 
following: “and (9) any person entering upon 
active service, or enlisting, on or after the 
first day of the first month after the approval 
of the act adding this subsection.” 
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Sec. 6. Sections 57 and 58 of the National 
Defense Act, as amended, are further amend- 
ed by striking out the word “eighteen” 
therefrom and substituting therefor the 
word “seventeen” in each of the said 
sections, 


Mr. GURNEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist on its amendment, ask for a 
conference with the House thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Gurney, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. ROBERTSON of 
Wyoming, Mr. Typincs, and Mr. RUSSELL 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
AGREEMENTS BETWEEN CARRIERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 110) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act with respect to cer- 
tain agreements between carriers. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the minor- 
ity leader of the Senate, the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr, BARKLEY]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
such time as he may desire, within 1 
hour. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I can 
guarantee to the Chair and to the Senate 
that I shall not consume the time which 
might be at my disposal under the order. 
As a matter of fact, I hope that my re- 
marks will not occupy half the time avail- 
able to those who are opposed to the pro- 
posal now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I find myself today, as 
I have heretofore, unalterably opposed, 
not only to the pending bill, but to simi- 
lar legislation affecting any other great 
industry of the United States. Under the 
Constitution, Congress has power to reg- 
ulate commerce among the States and 
with foreign nations. That authority 
grew out of controversies over the reg- 
ulation of commerce which had arisen 
between the time of the signing of the 
treaty of peace following the American 
Revolution, and the convening of the 
Constitutional Convention by the Colo- 
nies. 

Those who wrote the Constitution rec- 
ognized that there must be some central 
authority with power to regulate com- 
merce for the whole country. Although 
that power was conferred upon Congress 
in 1787, it was never exercised until 1887, 
a full century after it had been written 
into the Constitution of the country. Its 
exercise came about then because of 
abuses which had grown up among the 
railroads of the United States. 

Congress was compelled to take note 
of those abuses because they carried with 
them the power to build up one commu- 
nity as against another, one industry as 
against another, by all sorts of prefer- 
ences and favoritism conferred by the 
transportation systems of the country as 
they then existed. So Congress passed 
the act to regulate commerce in 1887, by 
which it provided, not the detailed regu- 
lations that have since been imposed, but 
by which it provided that rates should 
be fair and equitable as among shippers 
and communities, with certain power in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
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pass upon the fairness and equity of rates 
and practices. 

Things dragged along until 1920, with 
various minor amendments to the law, 
following the return of the railroads to 
their owners after they had been taken 
over and operated by the Government 
during World War I. I happen to have 
been a member of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce of the House of 
Representatives, which had jurisdiction 
of that legislation, and I was one of the 
conferees on the part of the House to 
adjust differences between the House 
bill, which was known as the Esch bill, 


and the Senate version, which was known 


as the Cummins bill. We were in con- 
ference for 6 weeks, as a result of which 
the Transportation Act of 1920 was en- 
acted into law. That Transportation Act 
went further in the regulation of rail- 
roads and the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It went further 
in providing for joint routes and joint 
rates, and various other integrating pro- 
visions which had not theretofore been 
a part of the law. That law continued 
in force for some 20 years, and then in 
1940 we enacted a new regulatory law 
applicable to railroads and other inter- 
state carriers, which was called the 
Transportation Act of 1940. 

Now, after 150 years in the exercise 
of the power to regulate commerce among 
the States, and after 60 years of regu- 
lation on the part of Congress not only 
of railroads but of other corporations, un- 
der the act to regulate commerce, we are 
proposing to lift railroads, steamships, 
motor carriers, busses, and trucks from 
under the provisions of the antitrust law 
and set them on an island of safety free 
from the intervention of the law-enfore- 
ing agency of our Government. And 
why, Mr. President? Because, in the 
Middle West, a lawsuit has been insti- 
tuted charging certain carriers with a 
violation of the antitrust laws by com- 
binations in derogation of the law, and 
because certain interested States in the 
South, have instituted another lawsuit 
charging again a violation of the anti- 
trust law. 

Mr. President, I live on the south bank 
of the Ohio River. I am therefore not 
in official territory. I have stood on 
the south bank of the Ohio River all my 
life, and, looking across to the north 
bank of that river, I have observed the 
smoke of industry curling above facto- 
ries and from smokestacks within a 
stone’s throw of me, because they en- 
joyed a preference, a privilege, denied 
to those living south of the Ohio River. 
If we established an industry on the south 
bank of that river, we were required to 
pay a differential freight rate in order 
to get on the north side, to compete with 
factories which were on the north bank 
of the river; but the industries which 
were located on the north bank were 
not required to pay any differential in 
freight rates in order to get on our bank, 
to compete with us. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There can be no pos- 
sible difference between the conditions 
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described by the able Senator and an 
internal tariff that the Congress might 
have levied, discriminating against the 
constituents of the Senator as compared 
to those who lived across the river from 
him 


Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The same result would have oc- 
curred if the State of Kentucky had had 
the power through its State legislature 
to levy a tariff of 25 percent on any 
manufactured articles that came across 
the river into Kentucky; but it could 


not do that, because the Constitution 


prohibited it. But, because of this favor- 
itism, this special privilege, for which 
we had to pay in order to get on terms 
of equality with factories north of the 
river, and because of its absence on the 
part of industries north of the river, we 
have suffered for more than two genera- 
tions as a result of that unequal sit- 
uation. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. There was absolutely no 
difference in the cost to the respective 
railroads of transporting the goods or 
commodities, and there was absolutely 
no difference in the value of the goods 
or the commodities, which in any way 
afforded a basis for the discrimination 
in the matter of rates. Is not that a 
fact? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There was not a par- 
ticle of difference; the same commodities 
were produced in two plants within sight ~ 
of each other; but, because God Almighty 
had built a river between them, one plant 
enjoyed a privilege, granted because of 
the power of government, and the other 
was denied it. That situation has pre- 
vailed for two generations. 

Mr. HILL. I do not want to interfere 
with the logic of the Senator’s speech, 
because I know he is making an able 
speech, as he always does, nor do I want 
to anticipate his thoughts; but the Sena- 
tor speaks about living on the Ohio River. 
The Senator, of course, knows the effect 
of conditions which the pending bill 
would ratify and make lawful, so far as 
any benefit from waterways and water- 
way transportation is concerned. While 
operating under the monopoly as now 
constituted, which the pending bill would 
ratify, benefits are being denied in re- 
spect to waterways and waterway trans- 
portation. Is not that true? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct, 
I thank the Senator for the suggestion. 
I mentioned the comparative situation 
on the two banks of the Ohio River, be- 
cause it is a tragic illustration of the in- 
justice which is now sought to be per- 
petuated upon our people by the enact- 
ment of the pending legislation. But, 
of course, the same thing applies to all 
the territory south of the Ohio River, 
which is not within what is called official 


territory. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ecron in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 
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Mr. HILL. The word “official” is in 
a way a misnomer. It should be called 
“favored” territory, should it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; it should be 
called favored territory. The word “offi- 
cial” is a misnomer, because everything 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
does is official, and applies to our section 
of the country no less than to other sec- 
tions; but through some quirk of intel- 
lectuality it is called official territory, 
when it ought to be called favored terri- 
tory. It ought to be described in terms 
of a policy which Jefferson negated all his 
life, namely, the granting of a special 
privilege, not enjoyed by all the people, to 
a particular section and particular group. 
That is what it was. That was the effect 
of it. The practice of that privilege and 
favoritism has been brought in question 
in the courts of our country and, fearing 
that the Supreme Court might nullify 
that privilege and that favoritism, we 
are asked by the enactment of the pend- 
ing legislation, to cut the ground out 
from under the Court in its ability to de- 
cide the question. 

It has been suggested that we put a 
provision in the bill still leaving with the 
Supreme Court the power to decide this 
particular question. But that would be 
a moot question anyway, if the Court 
could decide it, were we to cut the ground 
out from under the law as it would be 
interpreted. 

I have no way of knowing what the 
decision of the Supreme Court will be; 
I do not hesitate to say what I hope it will 
be; but the pending legislation has been 
brought forward and is now being urged 
because of the desire to take away from 
the courts of our country the power to 
pass on the question of the equality of 
administration of antitrust laws. This is 
a trend that is being accelerated in re- 
cent years. 

We had the same proposition in the in- 
surance field. When I came to Congress 
34 years ago there was a very unjusti- 
fiable condition existing in my State with 
reference to insurance practices. I went 
to see the Attorney General, who hap- 
pened to be Mr. McReynolds, at that 
time, in the beginning of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s administration, to see if something 
could not be done by the Department of 
Justice to correct this inequality and 
this monopolistic practice under which 

we were living. Mr. McReynolds 

promptly advised me that the Supreme 
Court had held that insurance was not 
commerce, and therefore there was noth- 
ing he could do. 

I have always believed that a policy of 
insurance applied for in Kentucky and 
consummated in New York and sent 
through the mails across State lines to 
my State was just as much a piece of 
commerce as a share of stock in a cor- 
poration in which I have an equitable 
interest, issued in New York and mailed 
to me in Kentucky. But somebody 
brought a lawsuit to test the validity of 
the original opinion cf the Supreme 
Court. It was in the Supreme Court for 
them to determine whether, after all, 
they would reverse their original deci- 
sion holding insurance not to be com- 
merce. Whereupon a bill was intro- 
duced in the Congress of the United 
States declaring that insurance was not 
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interstate commerce, and undertaking 
to take away from the Supreme Court 
the jurisdiction to try the question of 
whether it was commerce, to take away 
jurisdiction to reexamine their original 
opinion on that subject. 

As I have said heretofore, largely due 
to the legislative ability and the alert- 
ness and persistence of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], a fair and 
workable bill was finally passed. The 
Supreme Court subsequently reversed 
their original opinion and held that in- 
surance is commerce among the States. 

So when the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice goes after some- 
one, not to secure a conviction, but in a 
procedure to determine whether there 
has been a violation of the law on a 
wholesale scale, it is customary now to 
introduce in Congress a bill lifting the 
conduct, or the commodity, or the 
agency out of the purview of the anti- 
trust laws, so that no matter if a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court should be fa- 
vorable, it would be nullified in advance 
by legislation enacted by the Congress. 

Mr. President, I realize that it is nec- 
essary and convenient to have trafic bu- 
reaus in communities. I realize there 
must be liaison between one railroad and 
another in the shipment of freight across 
State lines, and in the provision for joint 
rates we have legalized such practice. We 
did it in 1920 by providing that there 
might be joint through rates on different 
railroads to be administered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
Transportation Act of 1940 reiterates and 
strengthens and, to some extent, enlarges 
that power. No one contends that that 
is a violation of the antitrust laws. But 
the Supreme Court and the other Fed- 
eral courts in the two or three series of 
litigations which are now pending, are 
called upon to determine whether the 
railroads have gone beyond the permis- 
sion given by Congress to set up joint 
rates and to establish agencies by which 
joint rates may be effectuated. The De- 
partment of Justice, having had their at- 
tention called by preliminary investiga- 
tion and by the complaint of public 
bodies in the United States and citizens 
who are entitled to be heard, that there 
may have been a violation of the pro- 
visions of the antitrust laws, we are now 
asked to make it impossible for the Su- 
preme Court or for any other court to 
render an effective decision, even though 
they find there has been a gross viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. That tendency 
and trend, which was initiated in the in- 
surance field, is now being applied in the 
railroad field. 

We have now before the Congress a 
legislative proposal that there shall be 
designated only one air line to carry 
passengers and freight across the 
oceans—just one line. I hope that bill 
will not reach the Senate of the United 
States, but if it does I propose to exer- 
cise all the parliamentary rights I enjoy 
in order that it shall not become a law. 
We might as well make one steamship 
line a monopoly to carry all passengers 
and all freight across the oceans, as one 
air line. We might as well say that one 
railroad company shall have a monopoly 
in carrying freight to our seashores to be 
loaded onto steamships, or in carrying 
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passengers to be embarked upon airplanes 
to go across the oceans of the world to 
places in which our people may be con- 
cerned. À 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY, Iam glad the Sen- 
ator has pointed out the effort to have 
one air line take charge in the whole 
field of international transportation. It 
is merely a way station on the road to 
complete Government monopoly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes; and in the 
meantime there would be private mo- 
nopoly, until the Government would be 
forced to take it over. In view of the. 
effort in the insurance field and in the 
transportation field by rail and water and 
bus and air, I feel that there is something 
insidious about the whole program. Ido 
not indict any Member of Congress on 
that score, but there is an integration of 
interest among those who are seeking to 
use the Congress of the United States 
for the purpose of not protecting the 
people against monopoly, but of fasten- 
ing monopoly upon them by enactment 
of law. I am not willing to be a party 
to any such program. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming made a very wise observation about 
the air-line bill, if it passes, setting up a 
way station toward Government owner- 
ship and Government operation. Does 
not the Senator from Kentucky agree 
that all such bills, if enacted into law, 
will constitute way stations toward the 
nationalization of the industries affected: 
in other words, toward socialism in 
America? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I certainly do take 
that long-range view, because I think 
ultimately the American people will re- 
volt against a program of monopoly. 
For 60 years they have been fighting 
monopoly, and, as they have had a per- 
fect right to do, they have brought their 
viewpoint to the attention of the Con- 
gress of the United States in the original 
enactment of the antitrust law, and every 
amendment that has been made to it 
since it was first enacted. They have a 
right to know that the entire program 
which is now being attempted in the 
transportation field will not only lead 
ultimately, as I believe, to Government 
ownership and operation and to social- 
ization of our transportation system; but 
if it does not lead to that, it will cer- 
tainly lead to private monopoly before 
the Government is required to take over. 
I. do not believe in private monopoly 
either in the transportation field or in 
the industrial field. 

I see no justification for this proposed 
legislation. I have on my desk, as all 
Senators have, a list of organizations of 
various kinds which have endorsed’ the 
proposed legislation. The other day I 
received a letter from someone in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., whose name I do not now 
recall, who had some official connection 
with one of the organizations which have 
endorsed the proposed legislation. 
Probably we all received similar letters. 
The writer stated that someone had ac- 
cused those organizations of being “high- 
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pressured” by the railroads to endorse 
the bill. He was indignantly ‘resenting 
the idea that he or his organization could 
be “high-pressured” by a railroad or by 
anyone else into endorsing a piece of 
legislation unless they favored it. 

I made no such claim as that. I do 
not know why he should have berated 
me, because I have never made any such 
statement or intimation, either in the 
Senate or anywhere else. I have never 
said that any of those organizations was 
“high-pressured” by the railroads into 
endorsing the proposed legislation. Per- 
sonally I do not care whether they have 
been “high-pressured” or not. If every 
one of them did it on its own initiative, 
without ever having had the matter 
called to its attention by the railroads, 
I still would be against it. 

If every organization in the United 
States—commercial, industrial, labor, 
farm, or any other type of organiza- 
tion—endorsed the bill, I would still be 
against it, because I think it is vicious 
legislation. I think it is an effort to im- 
Pose a transportation monopoly upon the 
people of the United States. I say that 
notwithstanding the fact that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission still would 
have power to pass upon the fairness and 
justice of rates and practices among 
the railroads. However, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was not estab- 
lished as a law-enforcement agency. It 
was never clothed with the authority to 
make preliminary investigations with re- 
spect to combinations in violation of the 
antitrust laws. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is a rate-making body 
or a rate-approving body. Its jurisdic- 
tion has been enlarged until it has the 
right to approve certain practices or to 
deny such practices to the railroads, It 
is not a law-enforcement agency. It was 
never conceived as such. In my judg- 
ment it is not equipped, and cannot be 
equipped, in addition to its present 
duties, to investigate whether the anti- 
trust laws are being violated by the rail- 
roads. I say the railroads. The bill 
applies not only to railroads, but to water 
carriers, busses, trucks, and even freight 
forwarders, who are organizers of the 
shipment of freight in their communi- 
ties, but have no official connection with 
any railroad. So the bill applies to 
everyone who has any organized con- 
nection with the shipment of commodi- 
ties from one part of the United States 
to another. It exempts them from the 
provisions of the antitrust laws. They 
will no longer be subject to the anti- 
trust laws. no matter what they may do. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that Con- 
gress, in passing the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and amending that act, as it 
has done several times, as the Senator 
knows, recognized that there was a 
broad, wide field which was left to com- 
petition and to the operation of the rules 
of competition, and to managerial dis- 
cretion? That field was not supposed to 
be, and has not been, and is not now, 
under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The bill would destroy compe- 
tition and ratify and make lawful the 
proposed monopoly, so we would have a 
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private government of the transporta- 
tion industries, operating beyond any 
control whatever so far as the Govern- 
ment of the United States is concerned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is undoubtedly 
true. The day of railroad pioneering is 
over. No more new railroads are to be 
built, and therefore there is no possibility 
of further competition so far as the con- 
struction of new railroad lines is con- 
cerned. But there is competition in 
service. There is competition in equip- 
ment, There is competition in the meth- 
od by which one railroad, as compared 
with another, hauls freight and accom- 
modates those who desire to ship com- 
modities over the railroads, or who de- 
sire to travel over the railroads. So the 
day of railroad competition has not dis- 
appeared, although the day of new rail- 
road construction has disappeared. 

What we are doing in this legislation 
is saying that we will no longer exercise 
punitive power over any combination 
of railroads, busses, trucks, or steam- 
ships engaged in interstate commerce, no 
matter what they may do, unless the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, by some 
pious resolution or moral persuasion, can 
dissuade them from some practice. The 
antitrust laws and the Department of 
Justice would no longer have any juris- 
diction with respect to such conduct. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator further yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, there was com- 
petition among the railroads in the mat- 
ter of rate-fixing until the railroads es- 
tablished the private government which 
they now have, and which is being at- 
tacked in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I have before me the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of State of Georgia v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad, et al. (324 U.S. 439,458). The 
Supreme Court summed up the heart of 
the question which is before us today. 
The Supreme Court had this to say: 

The type of regulation which Congress 
chose— 

When it passed the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and amendments thereto— 
did not eliminate the emphasis on competi- 
tion and individual freedom in rate making. 
The act was designed to preserve 
private initiative in rate making, as indicated 
by the duty of each common carrier to initi- 
ate its own rates. (Arizona Grocery Company 
v. Atchison, T. & S. Ry. Co. (284 U. S. 370) .) 
If a combination of the character described 
in this bill of complaint— 


That is what we have today, and that 
is what the bill seeks to make lawful— 


is immune from suit, that freedom of action 
disappears, 


That is, the freedom of action of the 
individual carriers in competition. 

The coercive and collusive influences of 
group action take its place. A monopoly 
power is created under the aegis of private 
parties, without congressional sanction and 
without governmental supervision or control. 


The court summed up the issue before 
us. The issue is whether we are to have 
a private government of the railroads, 
without any competition as between the 
roads in rate making, equipment, serv- 
ice, or anything of that kind, but with 
the hierarchy of the private government 
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dictating to all the roads, and with the 
destruction of competition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They exercise the 
power to determine whether a matter 
shall even come before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Before it ever 
gets there, they pass on that question. 
So there is really a hierarchy. It is a 
government within a government, but 
not controlled by government. 

It has been urged that Congress has 
the power to decide the policy with re- 
spect to transportation. Congress has 
done so time after time. It did so in the 
orginal act to regulate commerce. It 
declared a policy in the Transportation 
Act of 1920; it declared a policy in the 
Transportation Act of 1940; but we are 
withdrawing a part of the policy which 
Congress, for two generations, has in- 
sisted upon with respect to the regula- 
tion of transportation in the United 
States. 

I might say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that the enactment of this bill will 
not only take away from the Supreme 
Court anything but a moot question in 
regard to the litigation now pending, 
but it will nullify the decision of the 
Supreme Court from which the Senator 
from Alabama has just read. So what 
we are doing now, as we have been urged 
to do in other matters, is to nullify by 
congressional action a decision of the 
Supreme Court upon a high-policy ques- 
tion in regard to the greatest industry in 
the United States—our transportation 
system. I believe it is unwise; I believe 
it is vicious; I believe that if carried on 
it will ultimately result in complete 
monopoly and cartelization not only of 
railroads but of those who use railroads 
in the shipment of their commodities. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
has said the very thing I wanted to hear 
him say when I rose to ask him to yield. 
I wondered if he was not going to make 
that very observation. Transportation 
is the greatest industry in America. 
Every other industry in America is de- 
pendent upon it. How can we have a 
monopoly cartelization in the transpor- 
tation industry without its following 
through all other industries? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course if we have 
a right to say that a railroad over 
which the United States Steel Corp. 
ships its products shall be exempt from 
the antitrust laws, why should we not go 
further and say that the United States 
Steel Corp., which manufactures prod- 
ucts and ships them over the railroads, 
shall likewise be exempt from the anti- 
trust laws, because they are both a part 
of our industrial establishment? Why 
not say the same about the International 
Harvester Co., or the American Alu- 
minum Co., or the Standard Oil Co.? 
Why not say to them: “You sup- 
port the railroads by your freight; 
you pay the bill; and if the railroads 
are to be exempt, as a part of our 
industrial system, why not exempt every 
great concern that ships commodities 
over the railroads?” 

Mr. HILL. The bill is so drawn and 
so all-inclusive in its terms that I am not 
sure many of the things the Senator has 
suggested, for instance, the steel rails for 
the railroads, will not come under the 
provisions of the bill. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I am not so certain 
that under this bill the United States 
Steel Corp. could not set up a little 
group and call it a freight forwarder and 
be exempt from the antitrust laws. Any 
other great company might do the same 
thing. The language is sufficiently broad 
to go much further than merely to lift 
the railroads and their practices out of 
the purview of the antitrust laws, when 
the implications of the language of the 
bill are finally interpreted by a court, 
which if the bill is enacted into law, I 
suppose will finally take place. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is little doubt 
that the implications of this bill, as re- 
cited by the Senator from Kentucky, are 
thoroughly familiar to the small business 
interests of the country, despite the im- 
posing list of people who are supposed to 
have endorsed the bill, which list was 
submitted by the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Reen]. We find that the small busi- 
ness organizations of the country are 
very much opposed to it. I hold in my 
hand a letter from the National Federa- 
tion of Small Business, Inc., which is 
supposed to represent more than 200,000 
small businesses in the Nation. They 
state that the bill was submitted to their 
membership on a Nation-wide poll. The 
letter says: 

I am attaching for your information and 
record the result of this poll. The vote was 
as follows: 

Eighteen percent for the bill. 


Eighty percent against the bill. 
Two percent not voting. 


The letter goes on to say that instead 
of weakening the antitrust laws they 
think the laws should be strengthened. 

If the Senator does not object, I should 
like to have that letter printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should be very glad 
to have it printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SMALL 
BUSINESS, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1947. 
Hon. RICHARD RUSSELL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: It is reported 
in the New York Times of yesterday’s date 
“Railway Pact Bill Opposed in Senate—Rus- 
sell Says Measure Would End Antitrust Con- 
trol.“ 

I believe you will be interested in know- 
ing the results of a Nation-wide poll made 
by this association shortly after the intro- 
duction of the Reed-Bulwinkle bill. I am at- 
taching for your information and record the 
result of this poll. The vote was as follows: 
18 percent for the bill, 80 percent against the 
bill, 2 percent not voting. 

Bear in mind Senator, that the question 
Was put to this large membership of the 
Federation throughout the Nation in a simple, 
understandable way, and we here add to the 
membership vote by opposing any action that 
would weaken the antitrust laws. 

The truth of the matter is, due to the 
testimony given recently before the Senate 
Civil Service Committee by the then Assist- 
ant Attorney General Wendell Berge (Feb- 
ruary 1947) it is our opinion, instead of any 
attempt to weaken the law that Congress 
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should be more insistent that the law be 
rigidly enforced, that is, if free enterprise is 
really to remain in our Nation’s economy. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER. . 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
a suspicion that if many of the organi- 
zations which have endorsed the bill had 
had the same kind of explanation given 
to them as to its implications and ramifi- 
cations, many of them would not be on 
the list today. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude my 
remarks. I have already taken more 
time than I intended. There is no cam- 
ouflage about this bill. In my judgment, 
the railroads, through their association, 
desire to have the transportation system 
lifted out from the jurisdiction of the 
antitrust laws. Judge Fletcher, who is 
the attorney for the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, and who is a very able 
lawyer, an outstanding American, and for 
whom I have the utmost respect and ad- 
miration and personal affection, stated 
without any equivocation that he thought 
railroads and similar transportation sys- 
tems which are regulated ought not to 
be under the antitrust laws. He is per- 
fectly honest in that belief. 

Mr. HILL. I think Mr. Fletcher in- 
cluded not only the transportation in- 
dustry but industries which are under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission and other similar Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Mr. BARKLEY. His advocacy of the 
bill was, by its very terms, extended to 
all organizations of business that are 
regulated under certain laws. I cannot 
accept that philosophy. I, therefore, 
cannot support the bill. If it shall be 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States, I express here publicly the fer- 
vent hope that the President of the 
United States will veto it. I cannot 
imagine a more justifiable veto than one 
exercised with regard to this piece of 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. BARKLEY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks made earlier today 
on the pending legislation an editorial 
from the June 12 issue of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal entitled “Monopoly Is 
the Issue in the Senate Forum,” and also 
an editorial entitled “Back to Monop- 
oly,” published in the June 15 issue of 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
June 12, 1947] 
MONOPOLY IS THE ISSUE IN THE SENATE FORUM 

A debate has opened in the Senate on an 
issue of which the public should be more 
aware. It is presented by the so-called Bul- 
winkle bill. This seeks to exempt railroads 
and other common carriers from prosecution 
under antitrust laws for agreements among 
themselves on rates, charges, settlements, 
and similar general practices. 

Opposing the bill, Senator RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, and Senator Toney, of New Hamp- 
shire, charge flatly that the railroad lobby 
has put extraordinary pressure on Congress. 
The New Englander clashes with lobbyists 
personally in a Washington restaurant after 
he is informed that they are making dis- 
tinctly unflattering personal remarks about 
him and his activities. Both Senators know, 
as the country should know, from the bare 
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facts of the case, that passage of the bill 
ean but mean a weakening of laws against 
monopoly. Both express a large body of 
opinion which views with misgivings a trend 
of special interests to work for exemptions 
when old privileges are ended by the courts 
or endangered by popular rebellion. 

There have been of late several striking 
illustrations of the trend. Two years or sọ 
ago the Supreme Court held that an organ- 
ization of southeastern fire insurance com- 
panies was liable to prosecution for having 
agreed on rates, removing this item from 
competition. Immediately one of the most 
powerful of lobbies moved into action, work- 
ing for special antitrust exemption for the 
insurance industry. It almost succeeded, the 
fight winding up with a compromise by which 
exemption was granted for a limited period, 

More recently, the strategy was employed 
by the News Publishers Association to amend 
the antitrust laws. The Supreme Court had 
ordered the Associated Press to amend its by- 
laws to eliminate the practice of granting 
exclusive franchises for its news service. The 
Mason bill was designed to circumvent this 
decision by granting exemption to news agen- 
cies. This legislation is pending, with Col. 
R. R. McCormick, publisher of The Chicago 
Tribune, spearheading the drive in its sup- 
port. It is to be recalled that the court deci- 
sion came as result of a suit by The Chicago 
Sun, newcomer competitor of Colonel McCor- 
mick’s venerable Tribune, which had been 
denied an AP franchise under existing by- 
laws. 

Now come the railroads into the lists. They 
took a beating recently from the Supreme 
Court, in a decision upholding an Interstate 
Commerce Commission order that tended to 
equalize North-South freight rates. But the 
railroads are known to fear most two anti- 
trust actions against them now pending in 
Federal courts. Now soon to be heard by the 
Supreme Court is a suit started by Ellis Ar- 
nall when he was Governor of Georgia, asking 
damages from a group of railroads for rate 
discrimination against the South. In a 
Nebraska district court is a suit charging 
Western railroads With monopolistic practices, 
It is hard to convince opponents of the Bul- 
winkle bill that that proposed legislation is 
not an effort to beat the courts to the punch, 
and to win exemption before the blow falls. 

True, the friends of the bill have a plausi- 
ble case, though it is strikingly similar to the 
vain arguments by insurance companies, 
They say that rate agreements in a business 
so large and complicated as transportation 
are necessary to avoid utter confusion. Lit- 
eral competition, they argue, would spell de- 
moralization. They point out that the bill 
provides that the ICC must approve the 
agreed rates and practices, and that shippers 
as well as railroads are for them. 

But the other side looks on these claims 
with justified suspicion. The ICC has rarely 
been in position to do more than approve the 
intricate schedules which railroads submit. 
A complete argument has never been pre- 
sented to business organizations, farm groups 
or shippers that are held up as supporting the 
exemption. The bill passed in the House last 
year after less than an hour's debate. Only 
now is it getting an adequate airing in the 
Senate. We can only point out that the 
whole subject of monopolistic practices is 
one with which President Truman is familiar. 
His administration is committed to oppose 
them. We shouldn't be at all surprised if the 
bill is vetoed, assuming that it passes the 
Senate. 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of 
June 15, 1947 


BACK TO MONOPOLY 


Republicans in the United States Senate 
have shown where their interests lie. They 
are with the great combinations of capital 
and not with the average citizen. In this 
they have changed not one particle from 
the Republican principles of the old Mark 
Hanna-McKinley days. 
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The 50,000,000 American people who live 
in 14,000,000 dwellings are worried sick. 
They learn that a well organized, lavishly 
financed real estate lobby is about to force 
the Republican Congress to relinquish rent 
controls so that they will be left at the mercy 
of rent hogs all over the Nation. 

While the people cry for protection it is 
denied them. Not so the railroads. 

Senate majority leader Tarr places the 
Reed bill, to exempt the $26,000,000,000 rail- 
road industry from the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws, next on the Senate calendar— 
ahead of rent control. 

If a new rent law is passed it will leave the 
way wide open for rapacious landlords to 
hike the rent of helpless tenants 15 percent; 
if no law at all is passed the present rent 
control law will expire June 30 and all 
restraints will be removed. We should not 
be surprised if the latter course is adopted 
in the hurry and turmoil of the close of the 
present session. 

Republicans, ever willing to fetch and 
carry for big business, bow before lobby 
pressure for speed in their interests. The 
railroads need haste now because two im- 
portant cases are pending against them 
under the antitrust laws. 

First is the case in the Supreme Court 
against the Pennsylyania Railroad for alleged 
rate discrimination against the South. 

Second is the case pending in the Federal 
district court in Lincoln, Nebr., charging 
monopolistic practices by the western rail- 
roads. 

The railroads want protection from verdicts 
of guilty. 

Long-range objective is to build a monopoly 
of all railroad transportation. 

To consumers it means higher costs. 

To businessmen it means higher costs. 

Eastern private utility interests, already 
dictating budget cuts to congressional Re- 
publicans on western reclamation projects, 
would have their detrimental power further 
extended over the Nation. 

Meanwhile Tarr and his allied monopolists 
have placed the Reed bill before the interests 
of 50,000,000 renters. 

Democrats prevented passage of the Reed 
railroad bill in the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Republicans are protecting their backers 
in the Eightieth Congress. 

All this even at the cost of the destruction 
of the American home through spiraling rent 
costs. 

Now it looks as if the conspiracy is to 
railroad the Reed bill through Congress in 
the confusion of the last days of the present 
session. 

Tt is a show-down fight between the liberal 
Democrats who have stood for a decade and 
a half for the interests of the poor and 
middle-class citizen against the reactionary 
Republicans who are bent upon taking the 
gains away. 

The Republican leopard has not even tried 
to change his spots. The Republican organ- 
ization is openly the creature of monopoly. 
It would return this country to the days of 
the $2 wage scale, to widespread unemploy- 
ment, to poverty and dependence of millions 
of citizens who are now living better than 
they ever have before. 

Have you had enough? 

If you don't think you have, wait until 
the present session of Congress is over and 
you have time to appraise the net results. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I yield 15 
minutes to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, in sup- 
porting the passage of the Reed-Bul- 
winkle bill, Senate bill 110, I wish to state 
that I have listened to the arguments 
pro and con in connection with this bill 
to the limit that my other duties in the 
Senate would permit. 

I realize that all of us become very 
earnest when we are supporting or op- 
posing something in which we are deep- 
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ly interested and it is difficult to put in 
their proper places our personal in- 
terest and the interest of our own States 
and communities to the end that we look 
at the picture as a whole, carefully 
weighing the facts in the interest of all 
the people of the Nation. 

I have been much amazed at the crimi- 
nations and recriminations which have 
been made in connection with this bill. 

I wish to say that I know the execu- 
tives and department heads of many of 
our transportation companies through- 
out the United States. Taking them all 
in all, they are as fine a group of men 
as I know in any branch or in any group 
of our American life. In a great many 
cases, probably more than in any other 
business, the top railroad executives of 
today are the workers of yesterday. 

I still carry in my mind the case of 
Harahan, who became president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and was killed 
at Terre Haute a great many years ago. 
He, a poor Irish boy, started as a track 
walker on the Illinois Central at $1 a 
day and rose to the presidency of that 
great company. 

I think it is unfortunate for any of us 
to condemn all the leaders of any indus- 
try because such condemnation is not 
fair in the United States of America, nor 
does it help us to come to a decent and 
fair understanding of the problems con- 
fronting us. 

The management and working people 
of the transportation companies in the 
United States have given to the United 
States the greatest transportation sys- 
tem in the world. They have performed 
a feat in war transportation which, if 
properly appraised, would be rated as one 
of the great accomplishments of the war. 
I say that advisedly, because I have heard 
General Eisenhower and other leaders of 
our forces say repeatedly that had it not 
been for the railroads and our magnifi- 
cent transportation system, we never 
could have done what we did do in the 
war. 

General Eisenhower himself told me 
that communications and transportation 
were the two most important elements in 
waging war, because without them, effi- 
ciently operated, neither Army nor sup- 
plies could move; and that would mean 
we could not carry on an offensive war. 

The pending bill, to my mind, carries 
none of the serious implications which 
have been attributed to it by those who 
oppose it. 

Some of my finest friends in the Senate 
are opposed to it because they feel their 
sections of the country have been dis- 
criminated against in rates over the past 
50 years. Perhaps they have been. I 
am not here to speak on that subject. 
If they have been, such discrimination 
should be cured, and equity and justice 
should be evenly spread throughout the 
United States in the transportation sys- 
tem as well as in every other segment 
of our American life. 

To me this bill simply says that cer- 
tain joint-rate bureaus and conferences 
are vital to the establishment of rates 
of transportation, schedules, and the 
— things cited in section 2 of the 

The fact is that these procedures have 
been in effect for 50 years, and only in 
the past few years has the Department 
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of Justice seen fit to question these acts 
as being in violation of the antitrust 
laws of the Nation. 

I am as much opposed to monopoly 
and the inequities of coercion, threat, 
and intimidation, which deprive Amer- 
icans of the right of free action as is any 
other Member of the Senate. 

Nothing in this bill gives any railroad 
or any group of railroads the right to 
indulge in intimidation, coercion, re- 
prisals, or conspiracy, so far as I can 
see, in connection with the conferences 
which are vital and necessary if the rail- 
roads are to arrive at rates, schedules, 
and the other things covered in the bill. 

As I uderstand this bill, if any rail- 
road or group of railroads or transpor- 
tation companies indulge in practices 
not approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as defined in the bill, 
such railroads will not in any way be 
exempted from the antitrust laws of the 
United States. Even the Department of 
Justice or any transportation company 
or any citizen has a right to request re- 
view of any approval given by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

I cannot see how the decisions in the 
Georgia and Lincoln, Nebr., cases will 
be affected in any way by the passage 
of this bill. The objectives of this bill 
were conceived long before any suits 
were instituted by Georgia or by the 
Department of Justice at Lincoln, Nebr. 

If this bill is passed and becomes law, 
it will say that the representatives of the 
people of the United States believe that 
the transportation companies should be 
permitted to continue their processes 
of arriving at rate schedules, and so 
forth, and that as long as they keep 
within the scope of the agreements made 
by them and approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, they will not be 
subject to persecution or prosecution. 

Right here I should like to say that 
every Member of the Congress has some- 
thing to think about in connection with 
the difference between persecution by 
the Department of Justice and prosecu- 
tion in the proper sense of the word. If 
we want to break down the American 
system which has grown up under the 
general direction of private individuals, 
I know of no better way to do it than 
to use the Department of Justice for 
persecution and harassment, rather than 
to use it properly in prosecuting for 
wrongdoing. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding many 
statements to the effect that Senate bill 
110 has as its purpose the welding to- 
gether of monopoly in the railroad in- 
dustry, the true facts reveal that this 
proposed legislation is needed for the 
purpose of establishing for the future a 
procedure necessary to carriers regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, because of the nature of the in- 
dustry of which they are a part. 

Individual corporate entities within 
the railroad industry are completely in- 
terdependent, exchanging equipment, 
rights-of-way, and contracts, to the end 
that this Nation is served by a continu- 
ous, standardized, efficient transporta- 
tion system. 

All this is necessary to make it possible 
for the producer of lettuce in California’s 
Imperial Valley to place his product on 
the table of a Boston household, for the 
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producer of oranges in Florida to put his 
product in a northern market, and for 
fish caught in Alaskan waters to be put 
on the rails in the State of Washington 
and be handled by three or four rail- 
roads to the end that it promptly reaches 
grocers in Washington, D. C. 

It was because of this interdependence 
of the individual railroads that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the first 
of the Federal regulatory agencies, was 
created in 1887. It was created to safe- 
guard the public interest; and it has done 
a good job, as is attested to by all ele- 
ments affected by that industry. 

The enactment of this bill is necessary 
to clarify, through the expression of the 
Congress, the confusion which has arisen 
in recent years from the assertion of the 
Department of Justice and others that a 
conflict exists between the rate-making 
authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the antitrust laws of 
the United States. 

I think we should take note of the 
fact that this bill has received the un- 
qualified endorsement of 48 States and 
Federal governmental authorities; 20 
carrier organizations; 85 shipper, traffic, 
and transportation organizations; 145 
agricultural and-livestock organizations; 
108 business organizations; and 552 
chambers of commerce, civic, and other 
organizations—a total of 958 responsible 
organizations, all of whom would be af- 
fected by its enactment. 

To my amazement, I have heard it 
said on the Senate floor that the very 
fact that all our business institutions, 
traffic associations, and the various agen- 
cies of business throughout the United 
States are supporting this bill is a rea- 
son it should be defeated. I cannot go 
along with that kind of reasoning. I 
thought we in the Senate are here to 
represent the people of the United States, 
and not particularly the Justice Depart- 
ment. I thought that the Department 
of Justice was only an agency of the 
Government; I never dreamed that its 
purpose was to interfere with the proper 
conduct of business and the interest of 
the people as a whole. 

The people who are supporting this 
bill, as it is now before us, represent 
millions upon millions of American citi- 
zens who are making the wheels go 
around to produce the revenue from 
which this Government, through taxa- 
tion, derives its only power to exist. 

If we are to stand and sneer at them 
or question this bill because they sup- 
port it, then all I can say is that the 
future of this great country is in jeop- 
ardy. 

Mr. President, I should like to say that 
today the history of the world shows con- 
clusively that every nation and every 
people who have set about to destroy 
their leaders and thinkers and doers and 
kill the genius of the nation ended in the 
junk pile; and under such conditions the 
common man is far worse off than he is 
under any other conditions. So it is 
that our Nation will be far worse off if 
we in Congress stand off and sneer at 
the genius and the thinkers and the doers 
and leaders of our Nation. 

Senate bill 110 will not relieve the rail- 
road industry of responsibility under the 
antitrust laws in any respect, other than 
in the field of rate agreements; and in 
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that case the bill provides what in my 
opinion are complete safeguards of the 
public interest, through the definition of 
the responsibilities of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the matter of 
rate establishment. 

I quote from page 7 of Senate Report 
44, which accompanies Senate bill 110, 
from the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee: 

The bill leaves the antitrust laws to apply 
with full force and effect to carriers, so far 
as they are now applicable, except as to 
such joint agreements or arrangements be- 
tween them as may have been submitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
approved by that body upon a finding that 
the object of the agreement is appropriate 
for the proper performance by the carriers 
of service to the public, that the agreement 
will not unduly restrain competition, and 
that it is consistent with the public interest 
as declared by Congress in the national trans- 
portation policy. -~ 


In connection with this alleged 
abridgment of the antitrust laws, which 
it has been suggested is provided by 
this bill, I should like to suggest that 
section 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act permits the merger of two or more 
carriers, when approved and authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; and when that process has been 
completed, the antitrust laws do not 
apply, and the companies involved have 
complete immunity from the operations 
of the antitrust laws. 

Senate bill 110 would authorize the 
establishment of rates, when regulated 
and approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This, it seems to 
me, is a clear analogy. I cannot see 
what there is about the fixing of rates 
under the method provided in this bill 
which differs from what is involved in 
the case ot mergers permitted by section 
5 of the Interstate Commerce Act. If 
the public interest is protected in the 
one case by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it most certainly is in the 
other. 

In the face of this Commission’s 
splendid history, it is not now proper to 
imply that it is incompetent to admin- 
ister in the field of rate fixing, or to sug- 
gest that such a limited authorization is 
a substitute for the antitrust laws in po- 
licing the intent of Congress. 

If we do not give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to regulate 
the rate conferences and committees, 
how is this problem to be dealt with? 
No one seriously proposes that all rate 
conferences and committees be abol- 
ished. Even the Department of Justice 
admits that consultations and confer- 
ences among the railroads about rate 
changes are necessary. 

The courts cannot and will not regu- 
late the conduct of the rate conferences 
and committees. They will decide that 
certain specific practices are illegal un- 
der the law, and will enjoin the repetition 
of those practices; but the courts will not 
establish or attempt to administer any 
system of general regulation. They 
have no constitutional authority to do so. 
That is primarily a legislative function. 
The courts do not have the facilities to 
undertake administrative regulation. 
The courts themselves have frequently 
said that they will not enter decrees that 
have the effect of requiring the court to 
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undertake the continuing administration 
and regulation of an industry or of its 
practices. History shows that it is im- 
possible to settle the problem of rate con- 
ferences and committes by litigation. 

After the decision of the Supreme 
Court in United States v. Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association (166 U. S. 290) and 
United States v. Joint Traffic Association 
(171 U. S. 505), the railroads modified 
and changed the organization and the 
rules of the rate conferences in an at- 
tempt to bring them into line with what 
the railroads believed the antitrust laws 
required. 

For nearly 50 years, everyone supposed 
that the rate conferences and commit- 
tees, as changed and modified, were not 
unlawful. In fact, in 1899, Attorney 
General Griggs handed down an opinion 
holding that it was not unlawful for the 
railroads to establish a classification 
committee which established common 
freight classifications to which the rail- 
roads agreed. Then, a few years ago, 
the Department of Justice attacked the 
rate conferences and committees as il- 
legal combinations. °* 

Let us assume that the Department of 
Justice wins the suit that it has brought 
against the railroads in the United States 
district court at Lincoln, Nebr. Then 
the raiJroads will change their form of 
organization, just as they did after the 
two earlier decisions, but it will still be 
possible for some later Attorney General 
to make a new attack upon the rate con- 
ferences and committees—an attack 
based either upon changed conditions or 
upon some new theory as to the meaning 
and application of the antitrust laws. 

When that happens we shall be in the 
same position as we are today. The time 
has come to end the uncertainty and con- 
fusion about the legality and the opera- 
tion of rate conferences and committees. 
How much harassment can the railroads 
and transportation companies stand and 
yet function efficiently? The railroads 
face many serious problems in the future. 

It has also been suggested by oppo- 
nents of this bill that because of the 
pending Georgia and Lincoln cases the 
bill represents an attempt to beat the 
courts to the punch with legislation. 

I should like to point out that the 
original Bulwinkle bill, House bill 2720, 
was introduced on May 17, 1943. The 
Georgia suit was filed on June 19, 1944, 
13 months later, and the Lincoln suit was 
filed on August 23, 1944, 15 months later. 
Clearly, the bill was drafted and intro- 
duced before action in the courts 
commenced. 

Mr. President, the merits of this bill re- 
quire consideration by the Congress, re- 
gardless of the pending antitrust litiga- 
tion against the railroads. 

This bill is prospective in its operation 
and does not have the effect of giving the 
railroads immunity for anything illegal 
that they may have done in the past. 

Georgia’s suit in the Supreme Court 
against the railroads is a suit that 
charges the railroads with having com- 
bined and conspired to fix rates, by co- 
ercion, that discriminate against Geor- 
gia. 

This bill does not give any immunity 
to any coercive combination. Paragraph 
6 leaves such a combination subject to 
the antitrust laws, just as it is today. 
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Nothing in the language of the bill 
purports to prevent the Department of 
Justice from carrying on its suit that now 
is pending in the United States District 
Court for the District of Nebraska. If 
the Department of Justice can prove the 
allegations it has made in that case, it 
might be entitled to injunctive relief, 
notwithstanding the passage of this bill. 

I suppose that the court in the Ne- 

_ braska case, in reading the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the antitrust laws 
together, could decide, if the facts so 
warrant, that the antitrust laws govern, 
notwithstanding the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The pending bill would, so 
far as rate cases are concerned, limit the 
area of operation of the antitrust laws. 

There is no possible reason for await- 
ing the outcome of the litigation before 
enacting this legislation. 

The problem raised by the rate con- 
ferences and committees is primarily a 
legislative problem. It is a problem of 
defining the general standards that shall 
govern the conduct of these organizations 
in the future, and the problem of au- 
thorizing an agency to administer and 
enforce those standards. 

We cannot expect the courts to solve 
this problem. The courts do not legis- 
late. They do not lay down general rules 
of conduct for the future. The courts 
decide specific controversies. 

Let us assume, for the moment, that 
both the State of Georgia and the De- 
partment of Justice win their pending 
suits against the railroads. The decrees 
in those suits would not settle the gen- 
eral problem. The decrees would merely 
enjoin the railroads from continuing to 
perform certain specific acts that they 
have committed in the past. 

As new questions arose on new facts, 
more litigation would arise; and the 
whole subject would be left in the con- 
fusion and uncertainty which envelop it 


today. 

There might be dozens of lawsuits, and 
the problem of laying down a general 
rule of conduct for the rate conferences 
and committees in the future would still 
not be solved. That is the problem with 
which this bill deals. 

I doubt very much whether in solving 
this problem Congress would get much 
assistance from the decisions of the 
Court in the Georgia and the Lincoln 
cases. In those decisions the Court 
would decide whether specific acts that 
the railroads had committed in the past 
were illegal, but I doubt whether it 
would throw much light on the question 
of how the rate conferences and com- 
mittees should be regulated in the fu- 
ture. That is a legislative problem, and 
a problem that Congress should solve. 
It is just as much a legislative problem 
as is the problem of the merger and 
consolidation of railroads, which Con- 
gress has dealt with in section 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

In short, Mr. President, the case for 
the bill may be put in this way: 

The nature of the transportation in- 
dustry makes it absolutely necessary that 
there be rate conferences and commit- 
tees. Those conferences and commit- 
tees should be regulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Congress 
itself should define the standards that 
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the Commission should apply in regu- 
lating those bodies. 

Since the conferences and committees 
are to be regulated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, any action that 
the railroads take in compliance with 
the approval and the directions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should 
not expose the railroads to suits or to 
prosecution under the antitrust laws. 

I am strongly in favor of doing jus- 
tice to all sections of the United States. 
If it is the will of the people that the 
railroads should be permitted to carry 
on as this bill will permit them to do, 
and if that is deemed injurious to the 
Georgia and Lincoln, Nebr., cases, then 
I should say that those cases should be 
confined to past actions, and not future 
cases or conduct of the railroads. 

If when we get through with this bill 
there are opportunities for injustice and 
inequity to be done to certain sections 
of the country, we must find a way to 
cure that situation. To my mind, the 
protection and preservation of the right 
of independent action by any railroad or 
group of railroads as defined in this bill 
should take care of local or regional con- 
ditions. Coercion, conspiracy, threats, 
and intimidation are not removed by 
this bill from the application of the anti- 
trust laws. 

I am strongly in favor of the passage 
of Senate bill 110, simply for the reason 
that I believe it will provide an appro- 
priate way, in accordance with estab- 
lished precedent, under which our great 
transportation system can function suc- 
cessfully and effectively. It is my earnest 
hope that all of us, after careful reflec- 
tion, will cease to attack unjustly the 
directors of the great transportation sys- 
tem of the United States, and, instead, 
will properly hold them responsible for 
fair treatment to their clients and a just 
relationship among themselves to the 
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same extent that we hold other segments 
of our American life responsible. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, all last 
week the Senate Chamber resounded with 
a continuous declaration that the bill 
under consideration would complete the 
monopoly of railroads over the traffic of 
the United States. It was repeated that 
the bill would remove all competition 
and enable railroad carriers to impose 
any sort of rates upon the commerce of 
the country that they desired. 

Over the last 40 years the rate-bureau 
method of making rates has come to be 
standard. Since enactment of the 
Transportation Act of 1920 procedure of 
these bureaus has been uniform. Vir- 
tually all rail rates have been made by 
this method. 

From 1921 to 1946 the rates charged 
by railroads actually decreased nearly 24 
percent per ton-mile. 

The average ton-mile earnings of the 
railroads on all traffic was 1.275 cents in 
1921; in 1946 the figure was 0.978 cent. 
In other words, the railroad revenue 
per ton-mile decreased 23.3 percent. 
How many other services or commodities 
can any Senator name the prices of which 
in 1946 were 76.7 percent of the charge 
25 years ago? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted, as part of my re- 
marks, a table showing the average reve- 
nue per ton-mile by years, through all 
years from 1921 to 1946, inclusive, also the 
average revenue per passenger-mile 
through this same period, the average 
hourly pay of employees, and a compari- 
son of the unit price of railroad materials 
and supplies by years, from 1921 through 
1946, inclusive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Revenue per ton-mile and per passenger-mile versus wage rates and material prices— 
railways of class I in the United States, calendar years 1921 to 1946, inclusive 


Average revenue per 
ton-mile 


Year 


Cents 1921 100 


1921_. 1.275 100. 0 
1922... 1.177 92.3 
1923.. 1. Ile $7.5 
1924 1.116 87.5 
1925. 1.097 86.0 
1926.. 1.081 84.8 
1927... 1,080 84.7 
1928.. 1.081 84.8 
1929. 1.076 84.4 
1930.. 1.063 83.4 
19312. 1,051 82.4 
1932.. 1.046 82.0 
1933... 998 78.4 
1934.. 978 76.7 
1935... . 988 77.5 
1986.. -974 76.4 
1987.. -9835 73.3 
1938... - 983 77.1 
1939... 973 78.3 
1940.. «945 74.1 
1941. +935 73.3 
1942. 2 73.1 
1943.. 933 73.2 
194.. +949 74.4 
F . 959 75.2 
8— — - 978 76.7 


Source: Columns 1 and 3 from Statistics of Railwa 
Commerce Commission. Column 5 computed from 


in the United 7 — Statement No. M- 300, published by the Interstate Commerce 

from figures shown in columns 1, 3, and 5, respectively. Column 7 for years 1933-46, inclusive, com- 

to the B z ureau of Railway Economics. Index for earlier years derived 
way Age. 


and 6 computed 
pa from semiannual reports of the railwa 
price data compiled and published in 


Average revenue per | Average straight-time- 
passenger- 


mile wage rate per hour 


pl 
(1921 = 100) 
(6) (7) 
3. 086 100.0 60.8 100.0 100.0 
3.027 98.1 59.6 98.0 95.8 
3.018 97.8 59,5 97.0 103.8 
2.978 96.5 61.0 100.3 101.1 
2, 938 95.2 61.8 101. 6 98.4 
2. 936 95.1 62.1 102.1 97.9 
2.896 93.8 63.5 104.4 95.8 
2.850 92.4 64.6 106. 3 95.2 
2. 808 91.0 65.8 108, 2 96,3 
2.717 88.0 67.2 110, 5 82.5 
2, 513 81.4 68.4 112.5 86.7 
2.219 71.9 63.1 103. 8 80.8 
2.013 65.2 62.3 102. 5 79.7 
1.918 62. 2 62. 9 103. 5 88.3 
1. 935 62.7 67.9 11.7 89.3 
1.838 59. 6 68.2 112.2 92.6 
1.795 58.2 70.1 115.3 102.9 
1. 875 60. 8 74.2 122.0 102.6 
1. 839 5.6 74.0 121.7 97.7 
1. 754 56.8 74.2 122.0 99.5 
1.753 56.8 76.9 120. 5 103.7 
1. 916 62.1 83. 5 137.3 113.3 
1. 882 61.0 89.3 146. 9 120.2 
1.874 60.7 93.0 153.0 127.1 
1.871 60.6 93.3 153. 5 130.2 
1.946 63.1 111.7 183. 7 158.0 


hg de the United pg published annually — by Beso! the ee 


data shown in Wage Statistics of Class 
Gommissi 


ion. 8 2 4 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, it will be 
observed that while the revenue per ton- 
mile on freight has decreased from 1.275 
cents to 0.978 cents, the passenger rev- 
enue per mile has decreased from 3.086 
cents per mile, in 1921, to 1.946 cents, in 
1946. The 1946 passenger-mile charge is 
only 63.1 percent of what it was in 1921. 
In the same period, the average straight- 
time pay per hour for all employees in- 
creased from 60.8 cents in 1921, to $1.117 
in 1946. That is an increase of 83.7 per- 
cent. The cost to the railroads of ma- 
terials and supplies increased 58 percent 
in the same period. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
have any figures of the receipts per ton- 
mile? 

Mr. REED. These are the receipts per 
ton-mile. 

Mr. OMAHONEV. This is the average 
revenue per ton-mile. 

Mr. REED, That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
have any figures showing the over-all re- 
ceipts? 

Mr. REED. These are the over-all re- 
ceipts. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, this is the 
ratio, but not the over-all. 

Mr. REED. This is not a ratio; this 
is the over-all revenue from all traffic 
in the United States, the number of tons 
multiplied by the number of miles divided 
into the revenue. This is an over-all 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. But it is an aver- 
age. I am wondering whether the Sena- 
tor has a table showing the total receipts 
of railroads in 1921 as compared with the 
total receipts in 1946. 

Mr. REED. I do not have. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to ask a 
pertinent question at that point. 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
To what extent did the traffic carried 
for the Government affect these rates? 
Government freight was carried much 
cheaper because of the arrangements 
with the land-grant railroads. Does the 
Senator know what part that played in 
these figures? 

Mr. REED. I do not. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
played some part, did it not? 

Mr. REED. It will play some part, yes. 
There was an 80 percent rate, I think, or 
some such rate. 

Mr. President, I must request that I be 
not asked to yield. My time is limited. 

Opponents of the bill have always pro- 


. ceeded, either wilfully or ignorantly, upon 


an erroneous basis. If, as they claim, 
the railroads have complete control of 
rates imposed upon the traffic of the 
country, the roads have certainly neg- 
lected to use any such power. 

_ Every experienced trafic man knows 
that a majority of freight-rate changes, 
whether made by a bureau or in some 
other method or manner, are decreased. 
Competition between railroads, pressure 
from shippers from a given area, and 
commercial competition between large 


- cities and great producing areas have this 


effect. Consistently rates decrease from 
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any level established by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The table which 
I have offered is conclusive proof of this 
fact. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made several Nation-wide increases 
in rates during the 25-year period I am 
discussing. Always, after a new level is 
established, attrition begins. Consist- 
ently rates go lower and lower until the 
next general increase is given. 

Some months ago the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted an increase 
in rates, to become effective January 1, 
1947. The average revenue per ton-mile 
will be larger in 1947 than it was in 1946. 
The process of whittling at the rate level 
will then begin all over again, and, with- 
out any general increase or decrease 
through orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the average per ton- 
mile will be lower in 1950 than it will be 
in 1947. This has always been the case. 

I also offer for the Recor and ask to 
have included in my remarks at this point 
a table entitled “Comparative Freight 
Charges—Principal Countries,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ma 
LONE in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Comparative jreight charges—Principal 


countries 
Average 
revenue 
Country Year ended per 
ton-mile 
(cents) 
í 

Great Britain 1. Dee, 31,1937 2. 400 
Germany ? 0. 31,1938 2,309 
Denmark ?. 31,1939 2.231 
Norway 4.. 30. 1039 2. 678 
Australia 18 © 30, 1938 ~ 2.128 
France . t. -| Dee, 31,1987 1. 955 
( sees sae cose 30, 1238 1.68 
Unten of South Africa * 31, 1940 1. 378 
Sweden . 22 Dee. 31,1039 1, 425 
British India . $1, 1938 1.003 
United States 1. $ b. 31,1939 - 978 
Sanda 80. 900 
a EE oes cuade Mar. 31. 1037 679 


Annual Returns of the Capital, Traffic, Re roel 
and Working 3 etc., of ‘the Railway 
8 of Great Britain published by the Ministry 0 0 


e ebene der Deutsche Reichsbahn Gesell 
schaft 

3 Beretning om Virksomheden, de Danske Statsbaner 

4 Norges Jernbaner, Norges Offisielle Statistikk, 

Summary. of Australian Statistics of ‘Transport and 
Communications. 

6 . des Chemins de Fer, Ministere des 
Travaux Publics, 

7 Ministero delle Comunicazioni, Administrazione 
delle Ferrovie Dello Stato. 

Report of General Manager of Railways and Harbors. 

“ee Jarnvagsstatistik, Sveriges Officiella Sta 
tist: 
i ~~ by the Railway Board, Government o' 
india 

u Statistics of Railways in the United States, Inter 
state Commerce Commission. 

13 Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

un Report of Department of Railways, Government oi 
Japan, 


The figure for average revenue per ton- 
mile in each country is obtained by dividing 
total freight revenue by total tons carried 
1 mile. 

In many instances no figures are available 
for war years, and the significance of such 
figures, if available, would be doubtful. The 
figures given, therefore, are for years just 
before the war. Insofar as the United States 
is concerned, present-day figures are only 
slightly higher than in the year shown (1939, 
0.973 cent per ton-mile; 1946, 0.978). 

Basic figures in each case were drawn from 
the official reports of railway operations in 
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the several countries, as listed below for 
each of the countries shown. 

Foreign currencies were converted to dollar 
equivalents on the basis of the average ex- 
change rate for the period covered by the 
statistics in each instance, as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, this table 
shows a comparison of the average ton- 
mile revenue by rail carriers for one of 
the years 1937, 1938, or 1939. The United 
States and Canada have the lowest ton- 
mile freight rate in the world. Canada 
is a fraction of a mill lower than the 
United States. 

The United States not only has the 
most efficient railroad transportation 
system in the world, but had in the test 
year, the lowest cost system with the ex- 
ception of Canada. Japan is the only 
country having a lower ton-mile revenue 
than the United States or Canada. 

In substance, all this bill does is bring 
rate. bureaus, rate associations, and rate 
conferences under regulation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Up to 
1942, they proceeded without any regu- 
lation. The propriety and legality of 
their operations had been unchallenged 
for 40 years. 

I repeat what I have said before. No 
common carrier may be legally paid for 
any service rendered, and no shipper 
may legally pay for such service unless 
there is a published tariff on file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and/or 
the State commission, describing the 
service and setting out the charges. 

Without tariffs, shippers could not ob- 
tain service from the carrier. Without 
tran portation service the commerce of 
the country would stop. Chaos would 
result. 

Shipper opinion of the country was 
thrown into a panic in 1942, over the un- 
expected and wholly arbitrary action of 
the Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice. In short, shippers imme- 
diately realized the far-reaching impli- 
cation of such action. That is why the 
shippers of the country have universally 
come to support this bill. 

In all my contacts with transportation 
regulations, which have covered the last 
quarter of a century, I have seen nothing 
approaching the unanimous support 
which the shippers of the country have 
given to this legislation now under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] speaking a few 
moments ago, referred to a telegram, 
though I think he made the mistake of 
calling it a letter, which he had received 
from someone in Memphis. I have a 
copy of the telegram, which I think 
went to every Senator, signed by Alonzo 
Bennett, president of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. I ask permis- 
sion to have the telegram included in 
the Recor at this point, as a part of 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMPHIS, TENN., June 16, 1947. 
Hon. CLYDE M. REED, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

I understand charges have been made dur- 
ing course of debate on Reed-Bulwinkle bill, 
S. 110, that shipper support reflects railroad 
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influence and domination rather than real 
sentiment of shippers. Such a charge has 
no semblance of truth and is a palpable 
absurdity. As president of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, representing 350,000 
shippers, large and small, from all sections 
of the United States, who ship perhaps 80 
percent of all tonnage moving in the United 
States, I know shippers of this country are 
virtually unanimous in favor of the bill. It 
is wholly unrealistic to imagine we would be 
influenced in such a matter by views of the 
railroads. In my memory there has never 
been a measure affecting transportation 
which has had such unanimity of support 
from all interests concerned with transporta- 
tion. The hearings demonstrate this fact 
beyond dispute. In addition to shippers, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Office of 
Defense Transportation, State railroad com- 
missions, and other State governmental 
bodies, as well as truck, bus, inland water- 
way carriers, and intercoastal shipping in- 
terests appeared at hearings and testified 
vigorously in support of the measure. I hope 
none of the statements made during debate 
will mislead any Senator with respect to in- 
terests or position of the shippers of this 
country. They wish to see this bill promptly 
enacted into law. 
ALONZO BENNETT, 
President, the National Industrial 
Traffic League. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I will yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. The junior Senator 
from Georgia has submitted an amend- 
ment, with which, of course, the Senator 
is familiar, the effect of which, if enact- 
ed, will be that enactment of the pending 
bill will not affect a decision by the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Georgia case. There are two questions 
I should like to ask the able Senator; 
first, would the pending bill, if enacted 
into law, affect the ruling of the Supreme 
Court in the Georgia case? 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Michi- 
gan and the Senator from Connecticut 
are to discuss later that particular mat- 
ter, I think. My own understanding is 
that passage of the pending bill would 
not affect the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court over the Georgia case. I 
have offered, to the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL], to accept para- 
graph (a), the first part of his amend- 
ment. If the Senator from Louisiana 
was not present when the unanimous 
consent agreement was entered into— 
and I do not think he was 

Mr. OVERTON. I was not. 

Mr. REED. I am glad to advise him 
that 5 minutes are allowed to each side 
to discuss the amendments when that 
point is reached. We are now debating 
the bill itself, but there will be 5 minutes 
on each side to discuss the amendments 
which have been offered. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I in- 
quire how much time remains to the 
opponents of the pending bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
remain 17 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
would yield 8 minutes to the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] and I 
would yield the remaining 9 minutes 
to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on the 
14th day of June 1938, I made certain 
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remarks in the Senate upon the ques- 
tion of a fair system of freight rates for 
the United States as a whole, and the re- 
moval of the discriminatory freight-rate 


barrier against the South. I had in- 


troduced previously Senate Resolution 
296, and in my remarks on June 14, 
1938, at page 9180, I stated the purpose 
of that resolution to be: 


That the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which has already been dealing with 
this general subject for a long time, be re- 
quested by the Senate to make a study of 
this problem of interterritorial freight-rate 
differences and inequalities, and report back 
to the Senate at the beginning of the next 
session with respect to any plan it may be 
able to conceive of which will eliminate these 
inequalities and these inequities, so that all 
the producers of the same commodity will 
compete for the same market upon the same 
transportation equality. 


In those remarks, at page 9179, I said: 


Mr. President, the Senate has just ap- 
proved a conference report which for the 
first time commits the United States to the 
policy of a uniform minimum wage for the 
whole country, and for all phases of each 
industry, as soon as that minimum standard 
may be feasibly reached and accomplished. 

The conference report and the national 
policy now, therefore, commit us to reach- 
ing that universal minimum as soon as it 
may be reached without doing injustice to 
any part of an industry or to any section of 
the country. 

We can never reach equality in ability to 
meet one another in competition, for the 
market of a given product, so long as there 
are in this country inequalities in freight 
rates such as those which now exist, which 
penalize nearly four-fifths of the whole 
country. 


Then I said: 


I wonder if Senators are aware of the fact 
that Mr. Joseph B. Eastman, speaking in a 
report in 1934 (S. Doc. 110), said this about 
that subject: 

“An objectionable phase of the railroad 
situation for many years has been the main- 
tenance of regional differences and distinc- 
tions which are very imperfectly related to 
differences in cost and to territorial bound- 


ary lines, Chinese walls where rate systems 


and practices change.” 


Then I said: 

Mr. President, this wage-and-hour bill has 
committed us to the policy of paying, wher- 
ever possible, the same minimum wage in 
Atlanta, Ga. in Dallas, Tex., or in New York 
City, for the same work; and we cannot be 
expected to meet that requirement if the 
producers of the South and the West and the 
far West, in order to get to the great markets 
of this country, have to overcome a Chinese 
wall in the form of a discriminatory freight- 
rate structure. 


That appeared, Mr. President, in the 
Recorp of 1938, under date of June 14. 
Subsequent to that time, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, under the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Congress in the 
Transportation Act of 1940, has promul- 
gated decisions which have led to a meas- 
ure of relief from the burden under 
which the South has previously labored, 
with respect to discriminatory freight 
rates. The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Georgia case has laid down 
salutary principles of law, protecting 
unfavored regions of the country against 
the discriminations of the past. 

Mr. President, I oppose the pending 
bill, not because I lack confidence in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, for I 
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have confidence in that body, in the in- 
tegrity and the high purpose of its mem- 
bership. But, Mr. President, because 
the pending bill, if enacted into law, 
would retard the progress of the program 
under which the South and the West 
at long last are becoming emancipated 
from the economic servitude of the past. 
I oppose this bill because, Mr. President, 
when monopoly is at an all-time peak in 
America, it is no time to strengthen or 
to risk strengthening monopoly. That 
is what the pending bill does, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The bill would exempt the rail- 
roads from prosecution under the anti- 
trust laws even if they violated the anti- 
trust laws. What the bill does, Mr. 
President, is to give certain corporations 
a permit to commit economic crimes. I 
see no reason why the railroads or other 
carriers should be set aside in a class 
unto themselves. We deny the right of 
price-fixing to the lumber industry, to 
the steel industry, and to other service 
industries; therefore, Mr. President, it is 
not proper that that privilege should be 
awarded to the transportation industry. 
Tam regardful of what the railroads have 
contributed to the strength, to the great- 
ness, to the power of this country, I honor 
them, we want to see them continue to 
grow; but, Mr. President, they have 
grown to their present strength, America 
has reached its present power, under the 
law of the present; which the pending 
bill proposes to change. 

I know of no circumstances, Mr. 
President, to justify the Congress in 
wrapping the cloak of immunity around 
the railroads of America and others en- 
gaged in the transportation business, so 
that by the process of rate fixing, which 
might be called price fixing, they may 
strangle the economy of America or any 
part of it. 

Those who favor the bill say they be- 
lieve in private enterprise. Let them 


practice private enterprise. If competi- 


tion is the life of trade in our general 
commerce, it is the life of trade in the 
transportation industry. We all know 
that competition has made our trans- 
portation system the greatest transpor- 
tation facility in the world. We know 
that there is no substitute for incentive; 
that there is no equivalent for the ambi- 
tion to excel one’s competitor. But, Mr. 
President, if the public carriers are per- 
mitted to form and combine against the 
public, if they are permitted to conspire 
together to remove transportation com- 
petition, there will be no incentive to 
improve or to provide a better service or 
a cheaper rate to the public; there will 
be no ambition to lead one’s competi- 
tors. 

Therefore, Mr. President, because the 
bill would hurt my South and my coun- 
try; because it would strengthen the 
hands of monopoly; because it singles 
out a single class and gives that class 
an immunity from the laws to which 
other business enterprises are liable, I 
believe it to be discriminatory legisla- 
tion contrary to the public interest, and 
I hope that it shall not have the sanction 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] 
is recognized for 9 minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
listened with a good deal of interest to 
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the statement made by the Senator from 
Kansas, in charge of the bill, and I 
thought there was displayed in it the 
same mistake which it seems to me is 
made by practically all the sponsors of 
the bill. The Senator from Kansas 
said, if I understood him correctly, that 
the purpose of the bill is to enable the 
railroads to continue the work they have 
been doing for 40 years through rate 
bureaus. conferences, and committees. 
If that were the fact, this would be a 
very different question from what it is. 
The bill is not limited to that. The bill 
goes much further, because it grants the 
consent of Congress to the creation of 
organizations and associations of a kind 
which do not exist today. 

We have, Mr. President, for example, 
the Association of American Railroads. 
That is a voluntary, unofficial organi- 
zation, created by the railroads of the 
United States by their own will. It has 
adopted its own rules and regulations, 
so to speak, for the administration of 
the functions it performs. It has adopt- 
ed its own charter. But the association 
has no official existence. It is not an 
agency of Government. It is not an 
agency clothed by the Congress with any 
power. But under the bill it would be- 
come possible for it to become an agency 
of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Moreover, there is the 
very vital fact that it is responsible only 
to its stockholders and not to the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Georgia is quite right. But the language 
of the bill is so broad that it would be 
possible to form a new association which 
could be called the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, of American Pipelines, of 
American Motor Carriers, and of Amer- 
ican Water Carriers, and such an asso- 
ciation, under the terms of the bill, would 
be authorized to set up a private govern- 
ment for the entire transportation in- 
dustry of America, and any agreement 
it made would have to be approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
unless the agreement fell within certain 
narrow prohibitions mentioned in the 
bill. My point, Mr. President, is that it 
is absolutely impossible for any human 
mind to comprehend the combinations 
and permutations that would be pos- 
sible once we grant the authority. So 

when we grant the authority we must 
be very careful. 

I have no objection to the establish- 
ment of the rate bureaus where confer- 
ences may be held among the carriers 
to determine what the rates may be; but 
I want the Members of the Senate to 
realize perfectly what would be legalized 
under the bill even beyond the matter 
of the creation of associations and organ- 
izations. Let me give an example. 
There is in my State a great railroad 
known as the Union Pacific Railroad, 
which has performed great service to the 
people of the West, and without which 
the great West could not have been 
opened. I have the greatest admiration 
for what has been done by the men who 
operated that railroad in the past. But 
under this bill it would be expressly pos- 
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sible for the Union Pacific Railroad to 
enter into an agreement by which it 
would be bound to maintain a rate be- 
tween Cheyenne, the capital of my State, 
and Evanston, a town all the way across 
the State at the extreme western end, 
which would be the same or have a defi- 
nite relationship with a rate on the same 
commodity maintained by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. But both rates, to be ef- 
fective, would have to have the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course. There 
is no doubt about that. But we are now 
proposing by this bill to grant to the rail- 
roads the power to form the organiza- 
tions by which that sort of thing could 
be compelled. I have talked the matter 
over with representatives of the Ameri- 
can Association of Railroads, and it was 
explained to me: “Why, of course, a 
thing of that kind has got to be done.” 
Take the case of salt. Salt, I was told, 
is shipped from Louisiana to Chicago. 
Salt is shipped from Michigan to Chi- 
cago. It is shipped from other places 
to Chicago. Therefore, the argument 
went, it is essential that railroads oper- 
ating in different areas should have the 
right to agree upon the rates to be en- 
forced in these totally different terri- 
tories, areas and regions, and it would 
be possible, therefore, for railroads in one 
section of the country to enforce a rate 
upon a railroad in another section of the 
country, and maintain the differential 
of which the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY] spoke earlier today when 
he pointed out so eloquently and force- 
fully that all during his adult life he has 
been living upon the southern bank of 
the Ohio River, and has seen a differen- 
tial effected by the railroads which has 
granted a preference to the industries 
which were established upon the north 
bank of the river. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the record show 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion can and does consider not more 
than 2 percent of these rates? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, it can- 
not consider any large percentage. The 
great bulk of rates must be agreed to 
by the railroads themselves. But here 
we are granting to new organizations 
and new associations an authority which 
is mandatory upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator stated 
that only 2 percent of the rates would be 
examined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. How many does he think 
would be looked into by the Department 
of Justice? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have never in- 
dulged in speculation in that connection. 
I doubt whether it would be even one- 
tenth of one percent of what the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission examines. 


President, will the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, has 
all time on the bill expired? Will the 
Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think the 
time of the opponents has expired. 

I yield myself 2 minutes in order to 
answer the Senator from Wyoming, and 
then I shall yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON], 

The Senator from Wyoming men- 
tioned salt rates as an example of how 
discrimination might occur. I partic- 
ipated in the biggest salt-rate case that 
was ever brought, the Salt Rate Case of 
1923. Chicago is the great commer- 
cial salt market. Kansas shipped salt 
into Chicago, or would have shipped salt 
except for a high-freight rate. Louisi- 
ana ships salt; Ohio and New York ship 
salt; Michigan ships salt. So far as the 
railroads maintaining a discriminatory- 
rate structure are concerned, which 
barred Kansas from the Chicago market, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
fixed rates from Michigan to Chicago, 
from Ohio to Chicago, from Kansas City 
to Chicago, and from Louisiana to Chi- 
cago, with a fair relationship, all things 
considered, each to the other. 

The Senator argues from an entirely 
false premise, or from no premise at all, 
when he uses such an illustration to at- 
tempt to show how discrimination might 
result. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for half a min- 
ute? 

Mr. REED. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Wyoming to make reply. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
very kind. 

I was leading up to a statement when 
time caught up with me. That state- 
ment was that I have submitted a num- 
ber of amendments which I have dis- 
cussed with the Senator from Kansas. I 
believe that some of them are acceptable 
to him. They will go far toward abolish- 
ing the possibility of discrimination, an 
abuse which I fear is inherent in the bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I repeat 
what I have said before. The Senator 
from Wyoming has made a most intel- 
ligent approach to this question. He has 
submitted a number of amendments. I 
went over them thoroughly yesterday. 
Last night I had printed a form of the 
bill showing some of the amendments 
submitted by the Senator from Wyoming, 
which I will accept. That print has been 
or will be distributed. I shall take time 
when we come to consider the amend- 
ments. 

I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon]. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
allegation has been made that it is only 
the railroads who are interested in the 
bill. I hold in my hand a telegram which 
arrived this morning, addressed to me. 
It is similar to dozens of others which I 
have received. It reads as follows: 


New BRITAIN, CONN., June 18, 1947. 
Senator BRIEN MCMAHON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I understand charges have been made dur - 
ing course of debate on Reed-Bulwinkle bill 
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(S. 110) that shippers support reflects rail- 
road influence and combination rather than 
real sentiment of shippers. This is not true. 
We as shippers would like very much to see 
this bill enacted into law. Urge your sup- 


port. 
STANLEY WORKS, 
J. M. STUART. 


Mr. President, what I wish to say will 
not consume very much time. The 
Reed-Bulwinkle bill looks to the future. 
It applies to agreements which may in 
the future be submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for its approval. 
Agreements which are thus epproved by 
the Commission may not thereafter be 
made the subject of prosecution by the 
Department of Justice. But before such 
agreements may acquire that status they 
must in the Commission's judgment 
measure up to certain standards which 
are prescribed in the bill. 

Whai standards must be complied with 
before any agreement made by the rail- 
roads can be approved? 

First, the agreement must not unduly 
restrain competition. 

Second, the agreement must not curb 
the free and unrestricted right of every 
party to the agreement to act contrary 
to and independently of any decision of 
any group reached under the agreement. 

Third, the object of the agreement 
must be appropriate for the proper per- 
formance of transportation service to the 
public. 

Fourth, the agreement must promote 
the national transportation policy which 
has been established—by whom? By the 
railroads? By the Supreme Court? By 
the Department of Justice? By the Con- 
gress of the United States? 

If the Commission finds that the 
agreements entered into comply with the 
tests which I have suggested, and if they 
are in conformity with those standards, 
then the agreements may not be attacked 
by the Department of Justice. Having 
had some experience with questions of 
this kind, I say that the reasonableness 
of rates cannot be settled before a jury 
in a criminal case, or on the hustings, or 
anywhere else except before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Congress has created the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for one express 
purpose, and that is to regulate the 
transportation agencies which are the 
subject of the pending bill. All the bill 
does is to apply the regulatory power al- 
ready entrusted to the Commission. The 
Commission is charged by Congress with 
the duty of enforcing the national trans- 
portation policy as Congress has declared 
it. To discharge that duty, the Com- 
mission has been given specific powers 
of regulation, In enacting this bill, Con- 
gress simply reinforces and strengthens 
those powers by extending them to 
agreements among the transportation 
agencies already subject to the Commis- 
sion’s regulation. 

This is not an interference with the 
continued prosecution of the pending 
suit of the State of Georgia, and the case 
pending in the court at Lincoln, Nebr. 
The bill would not in any way prevent 
the courts in those suits from going 
ahead and making a final decision as to 
whether the past conduct charged in 
those suits was actually committed and, 
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if committed, whether it was in violation 
of existing law. All the bill does is to do 
what Congress may properly do and 
should do—to declare the national pol- 
icy for the future and to establish stand- 
ards to guide the agency delegated by 
Congress to administer that policy. 

The State of Georgia alleges discrimi- 
nation and coercion. Discrimination 
will still be forbidden if the Reed-Bul- 
winkle bill becomes law. Coercion will 
likewise be forbidden. There seems to be 
running through the thread of this de- 
bate the idea that the bill would permit 
the railroads of the country to get to- 
gether and, under cloak of law, coerce 
their competitors, their shippers, and 
their customers. Such & right is not 
granted by the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Connect- 
icut a question in connection with the 
third provision which he mentioned. A 
point was raised which was of very much 
interest to me, and that is, if I correctly 
interpreted the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator, there would be no im- 
pairment of service through any ar- 
rangement or agreement which might be 
made, even by one railroad, unless it had 
the authority or the sanction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. McMAHON. That is correct. 
Furthermore, I will say to the Senator 
that there was one railroad witness who 
appeared before the committee and who 
opposed this bill. I cross-examined him 
and went through every section of the 
bill one by one. If the Senator will turn 
to Mr. Purcell’s testimony—he is vice 
president of the C. & O. Railway—the 
Senator will find the statement in his 
testimony that it is impossible to oper- 
ate the railroads of the United States as 
a national transportation system with- 
out conferences between the railroads as 
to rates, schedules, safety measures, and 
other matters which must be considered 
if the railroads are to operate as a uni- 
fied system. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
To me that is one of the salient points 
of the whole debate; that is, as to impair- 
ment of service. It is one thing to have 
a rate, but it is another thing for the 
railroads to furnish the service. As I 
read the testimony and the statements I 
gathered the same impression as that 
covered by the interpretation placed 
upon it by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut. I certainly would not 
want to be misinterpreting it, because I 
feel that even though the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has the final say, 
there should not be curtailment of serv- 
ice by any act.of Congress. I think that 
point should be made very clear to the 
Members of the Senate. I understand it 
exactly as does the Senator from Con- 
necticut. I say it is a salient point. We 
should have no impairment of service, 
even though the rates should be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I yield 8 
minutes to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, for the 
past several days the argument has been 
made by those opposing Senate bill 110 
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that the bill is an effort to prevent an arm 
of the Government from enforcing the 
law and that it will promote and protect 
a monopoly in the operation of the rail- 
roads. 

If the Department of Justice is to be an 
issue in this matter, I suggest that it 
should be remembered that since the 
original Court-packing proposal there 
has been carried on a most carefully 
planned program of the Justice Depart- 
ment to reduce the Federal judiciary to 
the control and domination of the Execu- 
tive branch of Government. For 14 
years the Federal district judges have 
been carefully selected with special em- 
phasis upon their so-called liberal philos- 
ophy. As a result, there are few Federal 
judicial districts in which the Depart- 
ment of Justice may not find a sympa- 
thetic judge before whom it can try out 
its theories of a controlled economy. 

Thus, in considering this legislation, we 
are faced with the simple issue of 
whether the Congress desires to abandon 
the railroads to the Department of Jus- 
tice whose record during the past 14 
years has been one of out-and-out busi- 
ness persecution, or, shall we delegate to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
necessary authority to regulate and con- 
trol this supremely important public util- 
ity service? 

To leave the railroads at the mercy of 
the Department of Justice is to place this 
interstate activity in the hands of the 
Executive branch of Government and 
beyond the control of the Congress. On 
the other hand, if we delegate this reg- 
ulatory function to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it will retain in Con- 
gress its exclusive constitutional prerog- 
ative to regulate interstate commerce. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is one of the oldest agencies of Govern- 
ment, having been established by con- 
gressional action more than 60 years ago. 
It is a bipartisan Commission. It has 
performed its duties in an acceptable and 
satisfactory manner. Its operations are 
circumscribed within those powers ex- 
pressly delegated to it under the laws en- 
acted by the Congress. This bill provides, 
in affirmative terms, that no order of the 
Commission shall be entered except after 
all interested parties, including the At- 
torney General of the United States, 
shall have been afforded an opportunity 
for a hearing. I insist there is not the 
slightest ground for the argument that 
the enforcement of the antitrust laws or 
any other law applicable to the operation 
of railroads will be impaired by this legis- 
lation. The Attorney General is free to 
complain to the Commission of any ac- 
tion taken under approved agreements, 
and, under other sections of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, to appeal from any 
ruling of the Commission or prosecute 
the violation of any order of the Com- 
mission that may result in monopolistic 
practices. 

No one opposing the bill has attempted 
to explain how rates and schedules af- 
fecting rail shipments that move over the 
lines of interconnecting carriers can be 
established except by some sort of an 
agreement of the participating carriers. 
There is no other method by which it 
can be done, The shippers are cognizant 
of this fact. Representatives of literally 
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thousands of shippers have been before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committees of the House and Senate to 
explain this simple fact. Certainly, these 
agreements must be regulated and con- 
trolled and even supervised, but it is the 
constitutional function of the Congress 
to do so, and not some other branch of 
the Government. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been set up for 
such express purposes. 

No one with the slightest conception 
of the complexities of railroad rate- 
making can seriously argue that a speedy 
and adequate method of promulgating 
through freight rates by joint carriers 
is not absolutely necesary to the efficient 
operation of the railroads. The regula- 
tion and control of such public function 
by the Congress is a necessary attribute 
of the regulation of interstate commerce 
which is the exclusive constitutional pre- 
rogative of the Congress and not of the 
executive or the judiciary. 

I want to emphasize again the certainty 
that if this legislation is not enacted, the 
Justice Department will, in fact, actually 
take over the physical operation of the 
railroads. Many important key indus- 
tries are already being operated by the 
young theorists of the Justice Depart- 
ment under consent decrees which 
have been obtained by the most flagrant 
coercion and because the managers of 
business were afraid of the kind of justice 
that might be meted out by the judicial 
philosophy that presently obtains in 
most of our courts, if they dared defend 
against the Department’s charges. The 
consent decrees under which all inter- 
state transportation of crude oil is car- 
ried on is a good example of how this 
system works. Every detail of operations 
of this important industry is subject to 
control and direction of the Department. 
At intervals of twice each year the man- 
agement of every interstate oil pipe line 
in the United States must appear before 
the Antitrust Division of the Department 
and lay before it every item of operation 
in the most minute detail, and, if not in 
complete accord with the ideas of the 
“economist-lawyers” of the Department, 
the pipe lines are required to revamp and 
adjust their operations in line with the 
departmental theories. These operations 
are carried on under continually ex- 
pressed threats of contempt proceedings. 
As many Members of the Senate know, 
this same fate has befallen other large 
segments of our national industrial econ- 
omy, such as the meat packing industry 
and many others. The action now pend- 
ing at Lincoln, Nebr., against the western 
railroads, is for the sole purpose of 
eventually bringing those roads under a 
consent decree by which the Department 
of Justice may take from the Congress 
the constitutional authority to regulate 
their operations. 

Mr. President, I urge upon the Senate 
the propriety of this amendment to the 
Interstate Commerce Act as a constitu- 
tional obligation of the Congress to regu- 
late commerce. I trust we shall assume 
that obligation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Michigan. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
want to speak briefly with relation to 
the proposed amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] to 
this bill. I want to speak specifically on 
subdivisions (b) and (c) of that amend- 
ment. 

First. Subsection (a) would merely 
provide that the enactment of the bill 
into law would not deprive the Supreme 
Court of jurisdiction to hear anc deter- 
mine the case of Georgia against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al., 
Docket No. 11, original, October 10, 1945, 
or any proceeding for the enforcement 
of the provisions of any decree entered 
in that suit. As I read that provision, 
it would allow the Supreme Court to hear 
the case, enter a decree, and enforce 
its decree, and the bill, if enacted into 
law, would in no way affect the decision 
or the enforcement of any decree. 
However, I would be concerned with the 
next paragraph of the amendment. It 
would provide that the enactment of the 
section of the original bill upon which 
we are now working would not— 

(b) change any principle of substantive or 
procedural law otherwise applicable in the 
determination of such suit or proceeding, or 
deprive any party thereto of any relief to 
which such party would be entitled but for 
the enactment of this section; or— 


The next paragraph must be read in 
conjunction with paragraph (b). It is 
paragraph (c): 

(c) render lawful the performance of any 
past or future act which shall have been 
found by the Supreme Court in such suit or 
proceeding to be unlawful or which shall 
have been prohibited by the terms of any 
decree entered therein or any supplement 
thereto or any modification thereof. 


In other words, if we adopt the Russell 
amendment as a part of this measure, 
and if in the case now pending before 
the Supreme Court, the Court were to 
hold contrary to what it is proposed that 
we now make the law, all that we enact 
would be absolutely void, and would be 
no act at all. 

Therefore, I think it is clear that if we 
adopt paragraphs (b) and (c) as part 
and parcel of this measure, in effect we 
would nullify the entire act insofar as it 
would conflict with anything the Su- 
preme Court could, under the pleadings, 
decide in the case now pending before it. 

So, as I see this matter, if it is the 
desire of the Congress in any way to 
change the present law, we could not 
do so by including this amendment as a 
part of the act. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I shall be 
compelled to vote against this amend- 
ment—not because of the first paragraph, 
paragraph (a), which states that the en- 
actment of the section shall not deprive 
the Supreme Court of jurisdiction, but 
because of the inclusion of paragraphs 
(b) and (c). With paragraphs (b) and 
(c) included, I certainly would be com- 
pelled to vote against the amendment, 
because then it would nullify all that is 
intended to be done by the pending bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In other words, the 
Senator from Michigan would be willing 
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to have the Supreme Court determine 
what right the State of Georgia had, but 
he would have the Congress deny it any 
remedy whatever. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I think that is 
provided for in the first paragraph which 
relates to enforcement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot see that at 
all. That is tied in with the provision 
that it will not deprive the Supreme 
Court of jurisdiction. But under the 
terms of the bill, the State of Georgia 
would be denied any remedy whatever, 
even though the Court had jurisdiction. 
The second and third paragraphs of the 
amendment are necessary if we are to 
protect the rights of the States. Those 
paragraphs read as follows: 

(11) The enactment of this section shall 
not Á 

(b) change any principle of substantive or 
procedural law otherwise applicable in the 
determination of such suit or proceeding, or 
deprive any party thereto of any relief to 
which such party would be entitled but for 
the enactment of this section; or 

(c) render lawful the performance of any 
past or future act which shall have been 
found by the Supreme Court in such suit or 
proceeding to be unlawful or which shall have 
been prohibited by the terms of any decree 
entered therein or any supplement thereto or 
any modification thereof. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Georgia is referring 
only to the Georgia case 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is all it applies 
to. 
Mr. FERGUSON. If it was part and 
parcel of the Georgia case, I would not 
say there was anything wrong with the 
amendment. But when we come to 
paragraph (c), we find that it makes all 
such matters lawful even though they 
have previously been found unlawful by 
the Supreme Court in connection with 
the Georgia suit; but that provision of 
the amendment would not apply to any 
other litigant. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no. ° 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the way I 
read the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is not the intent 
of the amendment. Its intent is made 
crystal clear in paragraph (c), which 
states: “render lawful the performance of 
any past or future act which shall have 
been found by the Supreme Court“ 
please note the words in such suit or 
proceeding”—applying to the Georgia 
case in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the amendment 
is only for the purpose of applying to the 
Georgia litigation, that is one thing; but 
as I read the amendment, it would be ap- 
plicable, not only to the Georgia liti- 
gants, but also to all litigants in the fu- 
ture, insofar as the particular law is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is not the inten- 
tion of the amendment, and I do not 
think that would be its effect. The 
amendment is designed solely and ex- 
clusively to protect the rights of the sov- 
ereign State of Georgia in a case which 
now is pending in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I think any construc- 
tion of the amendment which would give 
it any other power or force is without 
validity. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Then would the 
Senator from Georgia be willing to add 
these words: 

Insofar as it relates to the plaintiff and the 

‘defendant in the Georgia case. 


Mr. RUSSELL. On page 2, in line 2, 
after the word “party”, I should be per- 
fectly willing to add the words “to such 
suit” and to strike out the word “there- 
to”, so as to make that provision read, 
“or deprive any party to such suit of any 
relief“, and so forth. I should be glad to 
modify the amendment in that way. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would the Senator 
add the same words in paragraph (c)? 

Mr. RUSSELL. In line 7, the amend- 
meni states “in such suit or proceeding.” 
That does not apply to any litigation 
other than the Georgia case. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would the Senator 
from Georgia be willing to insert, after 
the word “proceeding,” in line 7, the 
words “insofar as it relates to the parties 
to that suit”? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that would 
be redundant. As thus modified, it would 
read: 

In such suit or proceeding insofar as it 
relates to the parties to such suit, 


But I have no objection to the addi- 
tion of those words. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Very well. If that 
addition is made, the meaning is clear 
to me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no objection 
to the addition of that language. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kansas has 2 minutes at 
his disposal. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to 
make it clear that this bill establishes 
no precedent. The Interstate Commerce 
Act has been in evolution ever since it 
Was passed in 1887. In the beginning, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had almost no power. From time to time 
the law has been amended, and it now 
includes the present section 5, of which 
the pending bill will be a part, as sec- 
tion 5a. 

We have already done for the ship- 
ping industry, by means of the Shipping 
Act of 1916, what we propose to do in 
this case for the railroads. Ocean-vessel 
operators may make, between them- 
selves, agreements relating to rates and 
services; and when they are approved by 
the Shipping Board, that renders those 
carriers immune from the operation of 
the antitrust laws insofar as those agree- 
ments are concerned. 

Similar action was taken in 1938 for 
the airplane companies; they were per- 
mitted to make agreements not contrary 
to the public interest; and, when ap- 
proved by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
those agreements become lawful; and, 
as to them, that renders those companies 
free from interference by the antitrust 
laws. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Kansas has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the first 
committee amendment, which will be 
stated. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
was, on page 3, line 12, after the word 
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“to” where it occurs the second time, to 
insert “freight classifications or to.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 6, after the word the“, to insert 
“initial”; and in the same line, after the 
word “determination”, to insert “or re- 
port, or any subsequent determination or 
report.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 14, after the words “antitrust laws”, 
to strike out the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided, however, That this paragraph shall 
not apply to agreements, or parts thereof, 
dealing with matters over which the 
Commission has no jurisdiction”, and in 
lieu thereof to insert the following: 
“Provided, That the approval by the 
Commission of any agreement concern- 
ing, or providing rules or regulations per- 
taining to or procedures for the consid- 
eration, initiation, or establishment of, 
time schedules, the interchange of facili- 
ties, the settlement of claims, the promo- 
tion of safety, or the promotion of ade- 
quacy, economy, or efficiency of opera- 
tion or service shall not be deemed to be 
approval of any subsequent modification 
or amendment thereof or of any supple- 
mental or other agreement made pur- 
suant to any provision contained in the 
original approved agreement: And pro- 
vided further, That the approval by the 


Commission of any agreement provid- 


ing procedures for the consideration, 
initiation, or establishment of time 
schedules, the interchange of facilities, 
the settlement of claims, the promotion 
of safety, or the promotion of adequacy, 
economy, or efficiency of operation or 
service shall not be deemed to be ap- 
proval of any joint or concerted action 
taken pursuant to any provision of such 
agreements.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the committee amendments. 
The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
laid before the Senate several amend- 
ments 2 days ago, which were printed. 
The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
and I have had several conferences with 
respect to the amendments. He has ac- 
cepted some of the amendments. Others 
he has modified in a slight degree, and 
I think that those which have been thus 
agreed to between himself and the pro- 
ponent of the amendments may be dis- 
posed of rather rapidly. 

The Senator from Kansas has had a 
print of the bill, containing the amend- 
ments to which he has agreed and those 
which he has modified, distributed to all 
Members of the Senate. If it is agree- 
able, I shall present them verbatim. 

Mr. President, I now offer the amend- 
ment which I had printed and which is 
lying on the desk, to be inserted on page 
2, line 15. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, to make the 
record clear, what the Senator from 
Wyoming is speaking of is the last print 
of the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I am referring 
to the print which is before the Senate, 
not the print the Senator from Kansas 
has had made. I will say to the Senator 
that the amendment which I offer ap- 
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pears on page 2, line 18, of his print. 
It is on line 15 of the bill which was re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think we 
could simplify this somewhat if there 
were laid before the Senate the last print 
that was made entitled, in bold-faced 
type, “Amendments proposed by Mr. 
REED.” They are a part of the 
O'Mahoney amendments, which, as the 
Senator in charge of the bill, I am will- 
ing to accept. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Then I think I can 
expedite the whole matter if I discuss 
briefly, within 5 minutes, all the amend- 
ments which the Senator has agreed to 
accept, and those which he has modified, 
and then I shall seek to offer them as a 
whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the 
Senator will offer the amendment, then 
the Chair will be able to administer the 
unanimous consent agreement. Other- 
wise, he cannot. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Very well. On 
page 2, line 15, of the bill as reported by 
the committee, which would be line 18 
of the print offered by the Senator from 
Kansas, I offer an amendment, after the 
word “finds” to add the words “after pub- 
lic notice in the Federal Register and 
public hearing not less than 60 days 
thereafter.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MAHONEY. I offer the amend- 
ment without discussion, provided the 
Senator from Kansas will accept it. 

Mr. REED. I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
page 2, line 18, of the bill as reported 
by the committee, I offer an amendment, 
to insert after the word “agreement” the 
words “is not unjustly discriminatory 
among shippers or geographical areas.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONEX. 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if the Senator 
would object to changing the amend- 
ment, instead of the word “among” to 
have it read “as between.” 

Mr. O)MAHONEY. I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. And after the word “geo- 
graphical” insert the words “regions or.” 

Mr. OMAHONEY. The Senator from 
Alabama has suggested a modification, 
so that the amendment which I offer will 
read as follows, after the word “agree- 
ment” to insert the words, is not un- 
justly discriminatory as between ship- 
pers or geographical regions or areas, 
that it.“ I understand the Senator from 
Kansas agrees to that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
modified as stated, and the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment as modi- 
fied. 

The amendment as modified was 
agreed to. 


I yield to the Sen- 
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Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, on 
page 3, line 5, after the word “submit” 
I move to insert the words “to the Com- 
mission.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. On page 3, line 8, 
the Senator from Kansas has offered an 
amendment which varies from the one 
I have offered, but which I am very will- 
ing to accept in lieu thereof. There- 
fore I move that a new sentence be added 
after the word “representatives” to read 
as follows: 

No bank or other financial institution 
shall be a member of any such conference, 
bureau, committee, or other organization. 


Mr. REED. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
page 3, lines 12 and 13, of the bill as re- 
ported by the committee, which will be 
page 3, lines 20 and 21, of the bill as 
printed at the request of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. REED], I offer an 
amendment to strike out the words 
“matters relating to”, the words “trans- 
portation under”, and the word “over.” 

Mr. REED. And to insert. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The committee 
amendments. have been agreed to. 

Mr. REED. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
page 4, line 17, of the bill as reported by 
the committee, after the word “by”, I 
move that the words “any carrier by” be 
inserted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
page 6, line 6, of the bill as reported by 
the committee, page 6, lines 12 and 13 
of the print offered by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. REED], after the name 
“United States“ I move to insert the 
words “and interested State regulatory 
commissions or other authorities.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there is 
one amendment which should be inserted 
on page 7 at the end of paragraph (9). 
The word “agreements” should be 
changed to “agreement.” 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the change is made. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I serve 
notice that that is the end of the agree- 
ment between the Senator from Wyo- 
ming and myself. 

NO PRIVATE GOVERNMENT SHOULD BE PERMITTED 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
Was about to say that myself. To my 
way of thinking, the most important of 
the amendments—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
the Senator offer his amendment? 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. On page 2, line 25, 
immediately following the word “para- 
raph,” I move to insert the following new 
sentence: 

No such agreement for the establishment 
of any association or organization composed 
of two or more carriers, or prescribing rules, 
regulations, or procedures for its considera- 
tion or any*of the subjects hereinbefore spec- 
ified, shall be approved by the Commission 
unless such agreement shall first have been 
submitted to and approved by the Congress 
by joint resolution. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is the language shown on line 11, page 3, 
of the reprint. Is the Chair correct? 

Mr. O MAHONEY. Of my reprint, not 
of the reprint of the Senator from 
Kansas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
with respect to this amendment I think 
the Senator from Kansas has been un- 
der the misapprehension that the effect 
of the amendment would be to transfer 
to Congress the responsibility of handling 
the great detail of rate making. It was 
not intended to do that, and I think 
under the language I have presented it 
would not do it. 

The purpose, and the sole purpose, of 
the amendment is to provide that, if the 
carriers, acting under the authority of 
the proposed legislation, should form or- 
ganizations to govern the transportation 
industry, those organizations could not 
be approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but should be approved by 
the Congress of the United States. This 
has nothing in the world to do with the 
fixing of the rates nor with the ordinary 
functioning of the rate increase. It is a 
recognition of the fact 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think certain of the 
Senators are somewhat confused about 
the unanimous-consent agreement. I 
should like very much to have the Presi- 
dent pro tempore read at least paragraph 
2 of the unanimous-consent agreement, 
which, as I understand, provides that the 
Senator offering an amendment shall 
have 5 minutes, and the Senator oppos- 
ing it shall also have 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has stated the agreement 
correcily. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I say, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to provide that the Congress of 
the United States shall be advised, if the 
carriers undertake under this law to form 
organizations and associations, and to 
provide rules and regulations for the 
conduct of those associations and organ- 
izations. That is all the amendment 
does. It takes no power from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; it takes no 
power from the freight bureaus, the con- 
ferences, and the committees which are 
proposed to be set up here. It merely 
recognizes the fact, Mr. President, that 
in the transportation system there has 
grown up a great tendency to create 
trade associations, which undertake to 
control and direct the activities of their 
members. Congress cannot run the risk 
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of authorizing the establishment of a 
private government for the entire trans- 
portation system of the country. 

My point is that if a trade association 
is to be formed among railroad carriers, 
or among pipe-line carriers, or among 
water carriers or motor carriers, or 
among them all, such an association, 
which would inevitably have the power 
of influencing the rates and every other 
aspect of the transportation system of 
the country, must come to Congress be- 
fore it may secure any power. 

The Senator from Kentucky pointed 
out very eloquently today that under the 
system which has grown up the railroads 
have enforced a differential in favor of 
States on the north bank of the Ohio, 
and against States on the south bank of 
the Ohio, the effect of which is that the 
railroads themselves have levied inter- 
state tariffs, although the Constitution of 
the United States prohibits the States 
from doing so. So we have the anoma- 
lous situation, that corporations which 
are created by the States are doing things 
which the States by the Constitution are 
prohibited from doing. So I urge the 
adoption of this amendment, because, 
without it, we shall be delegating away 
the power of Congress over the transpor- 
tation system of the United States. This 
I conceive to be the most important and 
necessary amendment I have offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the propo- 
sition of the Senator from Wyoming is 
to require a joint resolution by Congress, 
before an association of two or more rail- 
roads may be set up and function. If 
Senators want to do that, they are ad- 
vised not to pass the pending bill. If a 
joint resolution of Congress is to be re- 
quired before the association can func- 
tion, there is no use in passing the pend- 
ing bill. Nobody who is sincerely in 
favor of the bill and the thing for which 
it stands—an attempt to bring rate bu- 
reaus and rate conferences under regu- 
lation—can for a moment accept the 
amendment. That is all I need say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’Manoney]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which has been printed 
heretofore, and which has subsequently 
been modified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Georgia offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, 
immediately following line 17, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following new para- 
graph: 

(11) The enactment of this section shall 
not 

(a) deprive the Supreme Court ot juris- 
diction to hear and determine the case of 
Georgia versus Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
et al. Docket No. 11 (original), October 
term, 1945, or any proceeding for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of any decree 
entered in such suit; 

(b) change any principle of substantive 
or procedural law otherwise applicable in the 
determination of such suit or proceeding, or 
deprive any party to such suit of any relief 
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to which such party would be entitled but 
for the enactment of this section; or 

(c) render lawful the performance of any 
past or future act which shall have been 
found by the Supreme Court in such suit or 
proceeding as it relates to the parties to such 
suit to be unlawful or which shall have been 
prohibited by the terms of any decree entered 
therein or any supplement thereto or any 
modification thereof. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I think 
that every Senator who has spoken in 
favor of the pending bill has stated that 
it in nowise impinges upon the rights 
of the State of Georgia, in the litigation 
which is pending in the Supreme Court 
at the present time. Senator after Sen- 
ator has stated it was not his intention 
to in anywise affect the rights of the 
State, in the suit that is now pending. 
I assume there is no objection whatever 
to this amendment, particularly in view 
of the modifications made at the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Ferguson]. I reserve the balance of my 
time thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Senator 
from Georgia. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Idaho offers an amend- 
ment, which the clerk will read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
line 17, immediately following Pro- 
vided,”, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: “That nothing contained in this 
section shall exempt any agreement, con- 
ference, or joint or concerted action from 
the operation of the antitrust laws so as 
to deny to any person or corporation who 
shall be injured in his or its business or 
property by any other person or corpora- 
tion by reason of anything forbidden or 
declared to be unlawful by the antitrust 
laws of the right to sue for and recover 
damages as provided in the antitrust 
laws: And provided.” 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to reserve 
to private persons who are aggrieved or 
damaged by combinations and restraints 
of trade the right of action for triple 
damages which they now enjoy under the 
antitrust laws. 

It is said by the proponents of Senate 
bill 110 that the bill is necessary to save 
railroads from the annoyance of bureau- 
cratic interference by the Antitrust Divi- 
sion. They say that shippers and small 
railroads support the bill because they 
want railroads to be free from the annoy- 
ing surveillance of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

If this is their purpose—if their pur- 
pose is merely to free the railroads from 
this bureaucratic interference and an- 
noyance—if it is truly their desire not 
to impinge upon the rights of shippers 
and small railroads, then let them write 
into this bill a safeguard which will re- 
serve to all private persons, to shippers, 
to small railroads all of the rights that 
they formerly had. Let the bill be purely 
a restriction upon Government activity, 
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and let it retain the great private sanc- 
tion of triple-damage suits. 

I therefore propose that we amend the 
bill by reserving the private remedies for 
parties aggrieved by violations of the 
antitrust laws. My amendment merely 
provides that the right to sue for triple 
damages will continue to exist as hereto- 
fore. It will not interfere with the mak- 
ing of agreements. It will not interfere 
with the new power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to declare that 
agreements are in the public interest. 
But it will provide one small avenue to 
court review of agreements approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the Bulwinkle bill. 

In my judgment, one of the great 
harms which this bill accomplishes is 
that it will practically destroy the power 


of the courts to review determinations of 


the ICC as to whether or not agreements 
are in restraint of trade. The Antitrust 
Division never had the power to make 
determinations; it could merely go to 
court to test its theory. But the ICC 
will make determinations which will 
often affect shippers adversely, and in 


some cases no one will be able to take 


them to court. We all know that the 
ICC has in recent years become the su- 
pine instrument of the railroad carriers. 

Shippers need some protection, and 
while the protection afforded by my 
method is rather slight, it seems to me 
at least that much protection should be 
afforded. It will give shippers an oppor- 
tunity to enforce the antitrust laws at 
their own expense. As history has shown 
us, the private-damage provision is a 
very poor substitute for enforcement by 
the staff of the Justice Department. It 
is a slender reed, but it is all that is left, 
and I beseech my colleagues not to take 
away from the shipper this last, small 
protection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment is an impossible one. What we are 
trying to do by the bill is to permit the 
railroads in certain respects to operate 
without interference by the antitrust law. 
What the amendment seeks to do is to 
put the railroads back to the extent of— 
I do not really know what it seeks to do, 
but I know it should not be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. TAYLOR]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I offer 
another amendment. I shall not ask to 
have it read, as it is somewhat lengthy. 
I may say that it was originally prepared 
by former Senator Wheeler of Montana 
for the purpose of setting up an over-all 
Government bureau to negotiate rates 
for all Government bureaus with the 
railroads. 

As I pointed out earlier in the debate 
on this bill, in a speech that was heard 
largely by empty seats, the railroads are 
in a very bad position to be coming 
around to ask for special favors from the 
Government. 

During the war the Government paid 
out millions—indeed billions, by the esti- 
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mate of the Justice Department—in 
overpayments to railroads. That repre- 
sents the amount that the railroads have 
overcharged the Government on freight 
rates for wartime traffic. During the last 
war when the Army and the Navy trans- 
acted business with the railroads, many 
of its key negotiators were wearing Army 
or Navy uniforms but they were exem- 
ployees of the railroads. Since the war, 
they have returned to the railroads, at 
substantial promotions. In other words, 
they were negotiating freight rates with 
their former and future employers. It 
was all very clubby and congenial—what 
are a few dollars between friends—espe- 
cially when Uncle Sam is footing the bill? 
Last August, I dug up a very thorough 
Budget Bureau report which said: “The 
Government has not only paid excessive 
charges in a stupendous amount before 
and since Pearl Harbor, but it is still pay- 
ing such excess charges on presently 
moving traffic.” 

I made those charges public last Au- 
gust and I have hounded the Govern- 
ment departments to recover these rail- 
road overcharges from that day to this, 
and I do not expect to stop until the 
Government recovers every cent wrong- 
fully expended. It took a long time to 
stir up the brass hats in the War and 
Navy Departments, but they have finally 
agreed to let the Attorney General take 
action to recover these funds. The Jus- 
tice Department estimates that the 
amount will run to $2,000,000,000. Let 
me give an illustration of the kind of 
overcharges that are involved. Y 

One of the cases now pending involves 
crated automobiles. The railroads ap- 
plied a rate of approximately 70 cents on 
boxed automobiles for export from De- 
troit to New Orleans. The Government, 
in order to conserve lumber and man- 
power decided to crate those vehicles, 
leaving out every other board on the box. 
The railroads immediately required a 
payment of approximately twice the rate 
for boxed automobiles. The Government 
came back and said there is nothing just 
or reasonable about that because there is 
no additional burden on the railroad, no 
additional expense for transporting 
crated automobiles rather than boxed 
automobiles. For a period of approxi- 
mately 18 months that exorbitant double 
rate was applied to the crated automo- 
biles. At the end of the 18 months the 
railroads acknowledged the justness of 
the Government’s contention by publish- 
ing a new rate on crated vehicles identi- 
cal to the rate on boxed vehicles. But 
they still have not paid back the amount 
they overcharged for 18 months. 

There is another case where the Gov- 
ernment was deprived of the land grant 
deductions to which it was entitled, from 
June 3, 1941, to October 1, 1946, on cer- 
tain roads. This little oversight deprived 
the United States of America of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 a year in land grant 
benefits, the Justice Department says. 
I want the Government to recover these 
sums. I will not rest until it does recover 
them. But let me warn the Senate that 
is an uphill fight because the railroad 
lobby is one of the most powerful in 
Washington. Right now they are hard 
at work trying to get Congress to cut off 
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the suits by eliminating the appropria- 
tion for a legal staff to prosecute them. 
That is an ironic touch—tossing away 
a $2,000,000,000 claim on the pretext of 
economy. It reveals what some of these 
fellows mean by economy—everything 
for the big boys, nothing for the people. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Idaho has ex- 
pired. If the Senator will send forward 
his amendment it will be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. TAYLOR 
was as follows: 


On page 1, between lines 2 and 3, to insert 
the following: 


“TITLE I—INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 
AMENDMENT” 


On page 1, line 3, to strike out “That the,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 1. The.” 

On page 7, immediately following line 17, 
to insert the following: 


“TITLE TI—ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL 
‘TRAFFIC BUREAU 


“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘Federal Traffic Bureau Act.’ 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 202. As used in this title unless the 
context otherwise requires— 

(1) the term ‘United States’ means the 
United States Government or any officer, de- 
partment, or agency thereof (including a 
corporation all or substantially all of whose 
capital stock is owned or held by or for the 
United States): 

“(2) the term ‘carrier’ means any trans- 
portation agency subject to regulation under 
any part of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended; or under the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended; the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, as amended; the Shipping Act of 
1916, as amended; the Intercoastal Shipping 
Act of 1933, as amended; 

(3) the term ‘Administrative tribunal’ 
means the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Maritime 
Commission, and any other administrative 
agency now or hereafter constituted with 
power to regulate the rates, charges, prac- 
tices, rules, or regulations of carriers; 

“(4) the term ‘Government traffic’ or ‘Gov- 
ernment shipment’ means one or more ship- 
ments of property by any mode of transpor- 
tation to, from, by, or for the account of, 
the United States; | 

“(5) the term ‘tariff’ means any tariff, 
schedule, or classification, and any revision, 
or amendment thereof, or supplement thereto 
filed by any carrier, with any administrative 
tribunal, naming or affecting rates, ratings, 
charges, classifications, rules, regulations, or 
practices for the transportation of property; 

“(6) the term ‘Bureau’ means the Fed- 
eral Traffic Bureau established under sec- 
tion 203; and 

“(7) the term ‘Director’ means the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Traffic Bureau. 

“Sec, 203. There is hereby established an 
agency of the United States to be designated 
as the Federal Traffic Bureau to which Bu- 
reau there are hereby transferred all of the 
powers, duties, and responsibilities, of all 
departments and agencies of the Government 
(including corporations all or substantially 
all of whose capital stock is owned or held 
by or for the United States), with respect 
to the following matters, which are hereby 
vested exclusively in said Bureau— 

“(1) the negotiation and making of all 
contracts for the transportation of Govern- 
ment traffic: 

“(2) the reuting, diversion, or reconsign- 
ment of Government shipments; 

683) the representation of the United 
States in all proceedings before administra- 
tive tribunals relating to matters within the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau: Provided, That 
nothing contained in this paragraph shall 
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be construed to deprive the Attorney Gen- 
eral of any right, power, or duty conferred 
or imposed by title I of this act; 

“(4) the checking, auditing, revision, and 
verification of bills for transportation charges 
for Government shipments; and 

(5) the filing and prosecution of claims, 
actions, suits, or proceedings for recovery of 
overcharges or unreasonable charges for 
transportation of Government shipments, or 
for loss of, damage to, or delay in Govern- 
ment shipments. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Bureau shall be admin- 
istered by a Director to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 


consent of the Senate, who shall serve dur- 


ing good behavior and shall receive an an- 
nual salary of $12,000, The Director shall be 
a citizen of the United States and, during 
his term of office, shall have no pecuniary 
interest in or own any stock or bonds of any 
carrier or any person, firm, or corporation 
owning or controlling any carrier. 

“(b) The Director shall, without regard 
to the civil-service laws, appoint and pre- 
scribe the duties of a general counsel, such 
assistant directors as may be necessary, a 
secretary for the Director, a secretary for 
such general counsel, and assistant Directors, 
and a secretary for each of such. Subject to 
the provisions of the civii-service laws, the 
Director shall appoint, and shall prescribe 
the duties of such other officers and em- 
ployees as he shall deem necessary in exer- 
cising and performing his powers and duties. 
The compensation of all officers and em- 
ployees appointed by the Director shall be 
fixed in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended. 

“(c) The Director may, from time to time, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws, engage fur temporary service 
such duly qualified experts, consulting engi- 
neers or agencies, or other qualified persons, 
as are necessary in the exercise or perform- 
ance of the powers and duties vested in him, 
and shall fix their compensation without re- 
gard to the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. 

“(d) Within 60 days after the appoint- 
ment and qualification of the Director, every 
officer, department, and agency of the Gov- 
ernment (including a corporation all or sub- 
stantially all of whose capital stock is owned 
or held by or for the United States), hereto- 
fore exercising or performing any of the 
powers, duties, and responsibilities trans- 
ferred by this title to the Bureau, shall list 
upon forms to be prescribed by the Director, 
all officers and employees in such. depart- 
ment, agency, or corporation, and all prop- 
erty, including office equipment and official 
records, employed in the exercise and per- 
formance of the aforesaid powers and duties, 
and thereafter there shall be transferred 
from such reporting department, agency, or 
corporation to the Bureau such of the officers, 
employees, property, including office equip- 
ment and official records, as shall be found 
by the President and specified by Executive 
order to be necessary for the efficient and 
prompt performance of the powers and 
duties of the Bureau as herein vested. 

“See. 205. The Bureau is authorized and 
directed continuously to investigate and as- 
certain the facilities, equipment, instrumen- 
talities, routes, and services of all carriers 
with respect to the availability for utiliza- 
tion thereof for the transportation of Gov- 
ernment shipments, and by general or special 
instructions or routing guides, shall super- 
vise and direct the selection of the carrier 
or carriers and the route or routes for the 
transportation of all Government shipments, 
by all consignors thereof, subject to the fol- 
lowing considerations to control in the order 
named: : 

“(1) The quality. of the transportation 
service required for the particular type cr 
class of Government shipment involved. 

“(2) The over-all cost of the transporta- 
tion to the Government, including incidental 
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and accessorial expenses as well as transpor- 
tation charges paid the carrier. 

“(3) The fair, impartial, and equitable 
distribution among all modes of transporta- 
tion and all carriers in accordance with their 
respective carrier capacities. 

“Sec. 206. It shall be the duty of the Bu- 
reau continuously to investigate the justness 
and reasonableness of all present and pro- 
posed tariffs insofar as they shall relate to 
or concern, directly or indirectly, any actual 
or potential Government traffic and to nego- 
tiate and contract with any such carrier: 
(1) For any change in any tariff; (2) for 
the establishment, for such period of time 
as may be agreed upon, of other just and 
reasonable tariffs for the transportation of 
Government traffic; and (3) as to the form, 
terms, and conditions of, and rules and regu- 
lations relating to, bills of lading and other 
billing papers or transportation documents 
covering or peraining to the transportation 
of Government traffic. 

“Sec. 207. The Bureau, as the sole repre- 
sentative of the United States, shall be 
empowered to institute, or to intervene or 
participate in, any formal or informal pro- 
ceeding relating to any matter within the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau, before any ad- 
ministrative tribunal, and to make such 
representations and introduce such evidence 
therein as the Bureau shall deem to be proper 
and necessary, and to file any petition or com- 
plaint with any such administrative tribunal 
as the Bureau shall deem proper or neces- 
sary in the interest of the United States. 

“Sec. 208. The Bureau shall receive, audit, 
check, and verify all bills against the United 
States for the transportation of Government 
shipments and shall certify the correctness 
of such charges in writing upon the face 
thereof and such certification shall be final 
and binding upon all executive and adminis- 
trative officers of the United States except as 
the same thereafter may be amended, cor- 
rected, or set aside by the Director, by an: 
court, or by any competent administrative 
or other governmental tribunal. 

“Sec. 209. The Director may, from time to 
time, in his discretion, establish regional, 
local, departmental, or agency branch offices, 
and may delegate and assign to such offices 
such powers, duties, and responsibilities as 
he shall determine; but in every such case, 
the officers and employees of such branch 
offices shall be subject to and report to the 
Director, insofar as their duties relate to the 
exercise of such powers, duties, and respon- 
sibilities. `~ 

“Src. 210. (a) The Director is authorized 
and empowered to sue, for and in behalf of 
the United States, in any court or before 
any competent tribunal, for the recovery of 
any unlawful, unjust, or unreasonable charge 
theretofore paid by the United States for the 
transportation of Government ships, and for 
damages resulting from loss, injury, or delay 
thereto, or for the enforcement or for the 
breach of any contract relating to such 
charge or such transportation. 

“(b) Any carrier is authorized to sue the 
Director, as the representative of the United 
States, in any district court of the United 
States in which district such carrier main- 
tains a principal office or in which the Bu- 
reau maintains a principal or branch office 
for all unpaid charges for the transportation 
of Government shipments, or to enforce, or 
for the breach of, any contract made pur- 
suant to this title with said Bureau. 

“(c) It shall be the duty of any district 
attorney of the United States, under the di- 
rection of the Attorney General of the 
United States, upon application of the Di- 
rector, to institute or defend any action, 
suit, or proceeding deseribed in this séction, 
except proceedings before an administrative 
tribunal. 

“(d) All actions and suits against the 
Director under the provisions of subsection 
(b) shall be begun within 2 years from the 
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date the cause of action accrued, or within 
2 years from the date of enactment of this 
act, whichever date is the later. 

“Sec, 211. On or before the 3d day of Janu- 
ary of each calendar year, the Director shall 
transmit to the Congress a report containing 
information with respect to all activities of 
the Bureau during the preceding calendar 
year and such information and data as may 
be considered of value in the determina- 
tion of questions connected with the trans- 
portation of Government shipments together 
with such recommendations as to additional 
legislation relating thereto as the Director 
may deem necessary.” 

Amend the title so as to read: 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act with re- 
spect to certain agreements among carriers, 
to establish a Federal Traffic Bureau, and 
for other purposes.” 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr, COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I asked 
the Senator from Kansas to yield time to 
me simply to request unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a telegram 
to me from M. B. Holifield, assistant at- 
torney general of Kentucky, who has 
represented Kentucky in that capacity 
for many years, and who is interested in 
the freight-rates case in which Kentucky 
is interested. In the telegram he urges 
and prays for passage of the bill now 
pending. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRANKFORT, Ky., June 16, 1947. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Senate Office Building: 

Rail carriers must enter into agreement 
with respect to rates, fares, charges, classifi- 
cation of commodities, allowance-time sched- 
ules, routes, and interchange of facilities. In 
these technical matters I have the same con- 
fidence in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that I have in the Supreme Court. As 
a Member of the Senate I would vote for 
8. 110, calendar No. 40, Report No. 44. Time 
is essence of those agreements. Commerce 
should not be obstructed or delayed by un- 
necessary litigation. 

M. B. HOLIFTELD, 


Assistant Attorney General for Ken- 
tucky Railroad Commission. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I under- 
stood that the Senator from Idaho 
offered an amendment for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Idaho offered an amend- 
ment, which he suggested he would orally 
describe, and which could be printed in 
the Recorp in view of being fully pre- 
sented. It has been ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp and is the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. REED. Of course, it is impossible 
even to consider an amendment of the 
kind proposed by the Senator from 
Idaho. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 


“A bill to 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. i 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
e legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BUCK. I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Topery]. If he were present and 
voting, I understand that he would vote 
“nay.” If I were at liberty to vote I 
would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I have a general pair with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER]. I transfer that pair to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Connox, who 
is absent by leave of the Senate, is paired 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner]. The Senator from Oregon, if 
present and voting, would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from New York, if present 
and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loba, who is necessarily absent, is 
paired with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas]. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts, if present and voting, would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Utah, if 
present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFIELD], who is necessarily absent, is 
paired with the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Thomas. The Senator from South 
Dakota, if present and voting, would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Oklahoma, 
if present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Tuomas], who is absent by leave of 
the Senate, having been appointed a del- 
egate to the International Labor Con- 
ference at Geneva, Switzerland, is paired 
on this vote with the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lock. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], who is necessarily absent, has 
a general pair with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. REED]. The transfer of that 
pair to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon] has been previously announced 
by the Senator from Kansas. If present 
and voting, the Senator from New York 


would vote “nay” and the Senator from 


Oregon would vote “‘yea.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate, is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BUSH- 
FIELD]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from South Dakota 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—60 
Baldwin Cain Ellender 
Ball Capehart Ferguson 
Brewster Capper Flanders 
Bricker Chavez Gurney 
Bridges Cooper Hawkes 
Brooks Donnell Hickenlooper 
Butler Dworshak Hoey 
Byrd Ecton Holland 


Ives Martin Smith 
Jenner Millikin Taft 
Johnson, Colo. Moore Thye 
Kem Myers 
Knowland O’Conor Vandenberg 
McCarran O'Daniel Watkins 
McCarthy Overton Wherry 
McGrath Reed White 
McKellar Re b Wiley 
McMahon Robertson, Va. Wiliams 
Magnuson Robertson, Wyo. Wilson 
Malone Salto: 1 Young 
NAYS—27 

Aiken Hayden Morse 
Barkley Murray 
Connally Johnston, S. C. O’Mahoney 
Downey Kilgore Pepper 
Eastland Langer 
Fulbright Lucas kman, 
George McClellan Stewart 
Green McFarland Taylor 
Hatch Maybank U. 

NOT VOTING—8 
Buck ge To! 
Bushfield Thomas, Okla. Wagner 
Cordon Thomas, Utah 


So the bill (S. 110) was passed. 
The bill as passed is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, is amended by 
adding after section 5 thereof a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 6a. (1) For purposes of this section— 

“(A) The term ‘carrier’ means any com- 
mon carrier subject to part I, II. or III, and 
shall include any freight forwarder subject 
to part IV, of this act; and r 

“(B) The term ‘antitrust laws’ has the 
meaning assigned to such term in section 1 
of the act entitled ‘An act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved October 15, 1914. 

“(2) Any carrier, party to an agreement 
between or among two or more carriers con- 
cerning, or providing rules or regulations 
pertaining to or procedures for the consider- 
ation, initiation, or establishment, of rates, 
fares, charges (including charges as between 
carriers), classifications, divisions, allow- 
ances, time schedules, routes, the inter- 
change of facilities, the settlement of claims, 
the promotion of safety, or the promotion of 
adequacy, economy, or efficiency of operation 
or service, may, under such rules and regu- 
lations as the Commission may prescribe, 
apply to the Commission for approval of the 
agreement, and the Commission shall by 
order approve any such agreement (if ap- 
proval thereof is not prohibited by paragraph 
19. 3 or (6)) if it finds after public notice 

in the Federal Register and public hearing 
not less than 60 days thereafter that the 
object of the agreement is appropriate for 
the proper performance by the carriers of 
service to the public, that the agreement is 
not unjustly discriminatory as between 
shippers or geographical regions or areas, 
that it will not unduly restrain competition, 
and that it is consistent with the public 
interest as declared by Congress in the na- 
tional transportation policy set forth in this 
act; otherwise the application shall be de- 
nied. The approval of the Commission shall 
be granted only upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the Commission. may prescribe as 
necessary to insure compliance with the 
standards above set forth in this paragraph. 

“(3) Each conference, bureau, committee, 
or other organization established or con- 
tinued pursuant to any agreement approved 
by the Commission under the provisions of 
this section shall maintain such accounts, 
records, files, and memoranda and shall 
submit to the Commission such reports as 
may be prescribed by the Commission, and 
all such accounts, records, files, and memo- 
randa shall be subject to inspection by the 
Commission or its duly authorized repre- 
sentatives. No bank or other financial in- 
stitution shall be a member of any such 
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conference, 
organization. 

“(4) The Commission shall not approve 
under this section any agreement between 
or among carriers of different classes un- 
less it finds that such agreement is limited 
to freight classifications or to joint rates 
or through routes; and for purposes of this 
paragraph carriers by railroad, express com- 
panies, and sleeping-car companies are car- 
riers of one class; pipe-line companies are 
carriers of one class; carriers by motor ve- 
hicle are carriers of one class; carriers by 
water are carriers of one class; and freight 
forwarders are of another class. j 

“(5) The Commission shall not approve 
under this section any agreement which it 
finds is an agreement for a pooling, division, 
consolidation, merger, purchase, lease, ac- 
quisition, or other transaction, to which sec- 
tion 5 of this act is applicable. 

“(6) The Commission shall not approve 
under this section any agreement which 
establishes a procedure for the determination 
of any matter through joint consideration 
unless it finds or by condition requires that 
under the agreement there is or shall be 
accorded to each party the free and un- 
restrained right to act contrary to and in- 
dependently of the initial determination or 
report, or any subsequent determination or 
report, arrived at through such procedure, 
and unless it finds or by condition requires 
that all carriers of the same class (as defined 
in paragraph (4) of this section) within the 
territorial and organizational scope of such 
agreement shall be eligible to become and 
remain parties to the agreement upon ap- 
plication and payment of charges applicable 
to other parties of the same class. Noth- 
ing in this section and no approval of any 
agreement by the Commission under this 
section shall be so construed as in any man- 
ner to remove from the purview of the anti- 
trust laws any restraint upon the right of 
independent action by any carrier by means 
of boycott, duress, or intimidation. 

“(7) The Commission is authorized, upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative without 
complaint, to investigate and determine 
whether any agreement previously approved 
by it under this section, or terms and con- 
ditions upon which such approval was 
granted, is not or are not in conformity with 
the standards set forth in paragraph (2), or 
whether any such terms and conditions are 
not necessary for purposes of conformity 
with such standards, and, after such investi- 
gation, the Commission shall by order ter- 
minate or modify its approval of such agree- 
ment if it finds such action necessary to in- 
sure conformity with such standards, and 
shall modify the terms and conditions upon 
which such approval was granted and may 
impose additional terms and conditions to 
the extent it finds necessary to insure con- 
formity with such standards or to the ex- 
tent to which it finds such terms and condi- 
tions not necessary to insure such conform- 
ity. Any person, including the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, may make com- 
plaint to the Commission of any action taken 
under or pursuant to an agreement thereto- 
fore approved by the Commission, and the 
Commission, upon such complaint or upon 
its own initiative, shall after hearing deter- 
mined whether any such action is in con- 
formity with such agreement and with the 
terms of the approval thereof by the Com- 
mission and is consistent with the stand- 
ards above set forth and whether its ap- 
proval of the agreement should be modified 
or terminated or additional terms or condi- 
tions be prescribed with respect to the par- 
ticular action complained of. The effective 
date of any order terminating or modifying 
approval, or modifying terms and conditions, 
or prescribing terms or conditions, shall be 
postponed for such period as the Commis- 
sion determines to be reasonably necessary 
to avoid undue hardship. 


bureau, committee, or other 
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“(8) No order shall be entered under this 
section except after interested parties (in- 
cluding in all cases the Attorney General 
of the United States and interested State 
regulatory commissions or other authorities) 
have been afforded reasonable oportunity for 
hearing. 

“(9) No agreement approved by the Com- 
mission under this section, and no confer- 
ence or joint or concerted action pursuant to 
and in conformity with such agreement as 
the same may be conditioned by the Com- 
mission, shall be deemed to be a contract, 
combination, conspiracy, or monopoly in re- 
straint of trade or commerce within the 
meaning of the antitrust laws: Provided, 
That the approval by the Commission of any 
agreement concerning, or providing rules or 
regulations pertaining to or procedures for 
the consideration, initiation, or establish- 
ment of, time schedules, the interchange of 
facilities, the settlement of claims, the pro- 
motion of safety, or the promotion of ade- 
quacy, economy, or efficiency of operation or 
service shall not be deemed to be approval of 
any subsequent modification or amendment 
thereof or of any supplemental or other 
agreement made pursuant to any provision 
contained in the original approved agree- 
ment: And provided further, That the ap- 
proval by the Commission of any agreement 
vroviding procedures for the consideration, 
initiation, or establishment of time sched- 
ules, the interchange of facilities, the settle- 
ment of claims, the promotion of safety, or 
the promotion of adequacy, economy, or ef- 
ficiency of operation or service shall not be 
deemed to be approval of any joint or con- 
certed action taken pursuant to any pro- 
vision of such agreement. 

“(10) Any action of the Commission un- 
der this section in approving an agreement, 
or in denying an application for such ap- 
proval, or in terminating or modifying its 
approval of an agreement, or in prescribing 
the terms and conditions upon which its ap- 
proval is to be granted, or in modifying such 
terms and conditions, shall be construed as 
having effect solely with reference to the ap- 
Plicability of the provisions of paragraph 
(9).” 

“(11) The enactment of this section shall 
not— 

“(a) deprive the Supreme Court of juris- 
diction to hear and determine the case of 
Georgia versus Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
et al. docket No. 11 (original), October term, 
1945, or any proceeding for the enforcement 
of the provisions of any decree entered in 
such suit; 

“(b) change any principle of substantive or 
procedural law otherwise applicable in the 
determination of such suit or proceeding, or 
deprive any party to such suit of any relief to 
which such party would be entitled but for 
the enactment of this section; or 

„(o) render lawful the performance of any 
past or future act which shall have been 
found by the Supreme Court in such suit or 
proceeding as it relates to the parties to such 
suit to be unlawful or which shall have been 
prohibited by the terms of any decree en- 
tered therein or any supplement thereto or 
any modification thereof.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 50. An act for the relief of Joseph Och- 
rimowsk1!; 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Robert B. 
Jones; 

S. 361. An act for the relief of Alva R. 
Moore; 

S. 423. An act for the relief of John B. 
Barton; 
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S. 425. An act for the relief of Col. Frank 
R. Loyd; 7 

S. 470. An act for the relief of John H. 
Gradwell; 

S. 514. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Sylvia De Cicco; 

S. 561. An act for the relief of Robert C. 
Birkes; 

S. 620. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ida 
Elma Franklin; 

S. 824. An act for the relief of Marion O. 
Cassady; and 

S. 882. An act for the relief of A. A. Pel- 
letier and P. C. Silk. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED — 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 18, 1947, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 50. An act for the relief of Joseph Och- 
rimowski; 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Robert B. 
Jones; 

S. 361. An act for the relief of Alva R. 
Moore; 

S.423. An act for the relief of John B. 
Barton; 

S. 425. An act for the relief of Col. Frank 
R. Loyd; 

S. 470. An act for the relief of John H. 
Gradwell; 

S. 514. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Sylvia De Cicco; i 

S. 561. An act for the relief of Robert C. 
Birkes; 

S. 620. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ida 
Elma Franklin; 

S. 824. An act for the relief of Marion O. 
Cassady; and 

S. 882. An act for the relief of A. A. Pel- 
letier and P. C. Silk. 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM FOR WOOL— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 814) to provide sup- 
port for wool, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to address the Senate briefly in opposi- 
tion to the conference report. So far as 
I am concerned, consideration of the 
conference report may go over until to- 
morrow. However, if there is insistence 
on voting upon it tonight, I should like to 
make a few remarks regarding it. I de- 
Sire to say to the Senator from Vermont 
that several Senators wish to discuss the 
conference report, and it seems to me 
obvious that we cannot conclude it this 
evening. I wonder if the Senate at this 
hour wants to resume consideration of it. 
I say in good faith to the Senator that we 
cannot conclude debate this afternoon 
without holding a very late session, be- 
cause there are two or three Senators 
who desire to discuss it and who are not 
ready this afternoon to do so. There is 
no purpose to delay a vote. It is a bona 
fide discussion of the conference report. 
Personally, I should prefer to wait until 
tomorrow, but I am ready to go on now 
if necessary. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator will yield, 
I will say that I do not happen to know 
of anyone, other than the Senator from 
Kentucky, who wants to speak on the 
conference report, but I do not question 
that there may be others. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MYERS] wishes to dis- 
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cuss it, as does also the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. TypIncs}, who has been 
called from the Chamber by important 
public business and is unable to be here 
any further today. There may be other 
Senators. I know of those two. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if it would not be a good idea to go on 
as long as the leadership of the Senate 
thinks it advisable to proceed tonight, 
and we will save that much time tomor- 
row. I hope we can get a determination 
as soon as possible of whether there will 
be a wool support price. There has been 
no support price since the 15th of April, 
although legally there should be one un- 
til the 30th of June. However, the De- 
partment of Agriculture did not see fit— 
and I think it acted wisely—to start a 
new support-price program for this year 
until it could ascertain whether it could 
continue it. In the meantime, it is my 
understanding that buyers are taking ad- 
vantage of the smaller wool growers of 
tk country. The conference report will 
either be approved or disapproved by the 
Senate. The sooner we find it out, the 
better. If it is approved, the bill will be 
sent to the President; and if he signs it, 
the sooner we find it out, the better. If 
he sees fit to veto it, I will say there is a 
very remote possibility that some other 
legislation might be proposed to support 
the price of wool, although I think that 
its chance of enactment at this time is 
very remote. But if any legislation at all 
is to be enacted to take effect by the Ist of 
July, when the act completely expires, 
we shall have to get it through as soon 
as we can. Personally, I doubt if any 
further legislation would be enacted in 
the event of a veto, but I do think we 
should get a determination as soon as we 
can. It seems to me that if we proceed 
for a while longer tonight, we will save 
that much time tomorrow. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, I wish to submit a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
, Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. In the 
event the Senate votes down the confer- 
ence report, will a motion then be in 
order that the Senate insist on its objec- 
tions to the House amendments and ask 
for a further conference on its own bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In 
response to the Senator’s inquiry, the 
Chair will say that if and when the pres- 
ent conference report is rejected, a mo- 
tion will be in order requesting the House 
for a further conference and providing 
that the Chair shall appoint conferees. 
If that motion is agreed to by the Senate 
it is then in order to instruct the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. MAY BANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In a moment I will 
yield. 

As I said a while ago, I have no desire 
and neither has any other Senator any 
desire, unduly, to delay a vote on this 
matter; but in view of the lateness of 
the hour and the fact that there are four 
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Senators who want to address themselves 
to the conference report, it is obvious 
that we cannot finish it tonight. It is 
agreeable to me to vote at any time to- 
morrow that the Senate is willing to fix, 
provided a sufficient time is allowed for 
legitimate discussion. Assuming that 
the Senate shall meet at 12 o’clock I 
would suggest that a vote be taken at 
3 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. I think 
that 3 hours would be sufficient time to 
discuss the conference report. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the Senator offer- 
ing that as a suggestion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am offering it as a 
suggestion, but I am willing to propound 
it as a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would it be agreeable 
to the distinguished Senator if we vote 
at 2 o’clock and divide the time 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it would not. 

Mr. WHERRY. If we convene at 11 
o'clock? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope we will not 
meet at 11. Tomorrow is Thursday, and 
there will be some committee meetings. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator be 
willing to divide the time between 1 
o’clock and 3 o'clock? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that was 
a suggestion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was offering it as a 
suggestion, yes. I am willing to make it 
a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. WHERRY. If it is made as a re- 
quest I suggest to the able Senator from 
Kentucky that the time between the 
hours of 1 and 3 o’clock be equally di- 
vided between the proponents and the op- 
ponents of the measure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that anyone get- 
ting the floor at 12 could occupy it until 
1? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
the Senator state the unanimous-consent 
request? : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sume to make the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, inasmuch as I made the suggestion, 
that at the hour of 3 o’clock tomorrow 
the Senate proceed to vote without fur- 
ther debate upon the conference report 
now pending. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, would there be any 
objection to voting not later than 3 
o'clock, in the event that we could vote 
upon the conference report before that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as I am con- 
cerned, there would not be. The dif- 
ficulty is that Senators do not know 
whether the vote is to take place at 3 
o'clock or at some hour before that when 
the debate may be exhausted, Therefore 
they would make their arrangements to 
be here at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. TAFT. I may suggest to the Sen- 
ator that we also have the conference 
report on the rent-control bill, which 
certainly ought to be dealt with tomor- 
row. It may involve some debate. I 
would hope that we might perhaps meet 
& little earlier. If we make the hour at 
3 o'clock we will have a repetition of the 
same thing we have had today, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. No; that could not 
happen; because the agreement on the 
so-called Bulwinkle bill did not preclude 
debate on amendments that were to be 
offered. That is why that bill took much 
more time. I will agree to 2:30 o'clock. 
I will modify the request by making it 
2:30 instead of 3. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I offer as a modifica- 
tion of the unanimous-consent request 
the suggestion that if we vote at 2:30 
the time between 1 o’clock and 2:30 
o’clock be equally divided. That would 
include all the time this side needs for 
discussion. 

Mr, BARKLEY. That means that up 
until 1 o’clock any Senator can speak 
on anything. I think that if there is to 
be any control of the time it ought to 
begin when the Senate meets. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair can submit only one unanimous- 
consent request at a time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will modify my own 
request, if the Senator will permit. It is 
that at 2:30 the Senate proceed to vote 
on the conference report and that the 
time from the assembling of the Senate 
tomorrow until that hour be equally di- 
vided between the proponents and op- 
ponents of the conference report, to be 
controlled respectively by the Senator 
from Vermont IMr. AIKEN], and I will 
contro] the other half of it, unless some 
other Senator wants to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator include in his unanimous- 
consent request not only the disposition 
of the conference report, but of any mo- 
tions? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Any motion or pro- 
ceedings relative thereto. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous con- 
sent request? The Chair hears none, 
and the order is made. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
entered into and as reduced to writing, is 
as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Thursday, June 19, 1947, at the hour of 
2:30 p. m., the Senate proceed to vote, with- 
out further debate, upon the question of 
agreeing to the conference report on the 
bill (S. 814) to provide support for wool, and 
for other purposes, or upon any motion re- 
lating thereto, 

Ordered further, That the time intervening 
between the meeting of the Senate on said 
day and the hour of 2:30 o'clock p. m. be 
divided equally between the proponents and 
the opponents of the bill, to be controlled, 
respectively, by the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN] and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY]. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now 
propose that after the wool bill has been 
disposed of tomorrow at 2:30 o’clock the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
order No. 79, Senate bill 564, to provide 
for the performance of the duties of the 
office of President, in case of the removal, 
resignation, or inability both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that when the con- 


ference report on the wool bill is com- 


pleted tomorrow afternoon, the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 564? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I can- 
not consent to that request. Of course, 
the Senator from Nebraska can move to 
have the Presidential succession bill 
taken up, but I am not willing to agree 
by unanimous consent that that be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ap- 
peal to the distinguished minority leader 
not to object. That bill could be made 
the order of business, and then could be 
laid aside while the Senate considered 
the other conference report which is 
ready. It seems to me that the Senator 
from Kentucky should not object to the 
request. The succession bill will have to 
be debated at some time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not agree to 
that; it does not have to be debated at 
any time. However, any Senator can 
move that it be taken up. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have asked unani- 
mous consent that the Presidential suc- 
cession bill be taken up at that time. I 
could have made a motion to have it 
taken up then, and I could have made 
such a motion before agreeing to the 
unanimous-consent agreement just pro- 
pounded by the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. WHERRY. In this case, there 
would be little difference between moving 
and asking unanimous consent in regard 
to when the Presidential succession bill 
would be taken up tomorrow. I would 
definitely agree that, if made the unfin- 
ished business, it could then be laid aside 
for consideration of the conference re- 
port on the rent-contro! bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska can state, of 
course, that at the conclusion of action 
on the two conference reports, he will 
move to have the Senate take up the 


Mr. President, I am 
aware of the privileges I have. I simply 
am asking the Senator from Kentucky 
not to oppose the unanimous-consent re- 
quest; and then Senators can be advised 
when the measure will be taken up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sorry I cannot 
accommodate the Senator from Ne- 
braska. But I take the liberty of sug- 
gesting to Senators that, following action 
on the conference reports tomorrow, the 
Senator from Nebraska will move to have 
the Senate take up the Presidential suc- 
cession bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is made. 

Mr. BARKLEY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, one of the reasons why I ob- 
jected to the unanimous-consent request 
which was made a while ago by the 
Senator from Nebraska was that prob- 
ably it will take all day tomorrow for 
us to conclude action on the two confer- 
ence reports which now are at the desk. 
That would mean that we would not 
reach consideration of the succession bill 
until Friday. I assume there will be no 
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session on Saturday. I am very much 
interested in the discussion of the so- 
called succession bill. I am opposed to 
it. Iam compelled to be away from the 
Senate on Monday and Tuesday of next 
week. It seemed to me that inasmuch 
as probably we would not conclude action 
on that bill on Friday, it might work an 
inconvenience on the Senate to have it 
made the unfinished business and then 
have it laid aside every day or two, for 
several days, so that other matters might 
be considered. 

However, if the Senator from Nebraska 
wishes to do it and if he is willing to 
take the chances on that, with the under- 
standing that the bill may be laid aside 
if the circumstances justify doing so, I 
shall relent and shall withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished minority leader for his 
consideration. 

I now renew the request on the basis 
of the statement of the minority leader. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the request is that 
the succession bill be made the unfinished 
business as soon as action is concluded 
on the conference report on the wool bill, 
and that then the succession bill will be 
laid aside in order to permit the Senate 
to take up the conference report on the 
rent-control bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
present unanimous-consent request, as 
understood by the Chair, is that the suc- 
cession bill, Senate bill 564, Calendar No. 
79, be made the unfinished business at 
the conclusion of consideration of the 
conference report on the wool bill; and 
that thereupon the succession bill be 
laid aside, and the conference report on 
the rent-control bill be taken up. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


-CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as in ex- 
ecutive session, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to consider the 
nomination of Harold R. Medina, who has 
been nominated by the President to be 
United States district judge for the 
southern district of New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As the 
Chair understands, the Senator from 
Wisconsin moves that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business 
for the purpose of considering the nom- 
ination he has just identified. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that the majority 
leader agreed last Friday to have the 
Senate take up the Army nominations, 
but inadvertently the confirmation of 
only the Regular Army nominations was 
requested, leaving the Senate in the posi- 
tion now of having confirmed the nomi- 
nations in the Regular Army, but of 
having refused—as it did on Friday 
last—to confirm the nominations of of- 
ficers in the Reserve Corps and in the 
National Guard. 

Therefore, I wish that the Senator 
from Wisconsin would amend his request 
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so as to include the Army nominations 
which appear on pages 6 and 7 of the 
Executive Calendar, 

Mr. WILEY. I agree. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair suggests that the request be that 
the Executive Calendar be considered. 

What is the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WILEY. The request is as origi- 
nally made and as amended in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair did not hear the Senator’s request. 
Will he state it again? 

Mr. WILEY. My request is that the 
Senate proceed, as in executive session— 
and I ask unanimous consent for that 
purpose—to take up and consider the 
Executive Calendar, except for the nom- 
ination of Joe B. Dooley. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I object. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, through 
inadvertence on last Friday, during the 
consideration of the Executive Calen- 
dar, the nominations in the Reserve 
Corps and in the National Guard were 
passed over. That was due to an in- 
advertence in connection with a state- 
ment made at that time by the majority 
leader, with the result that only the 
nominations of Regular Army officers 
were confirmed. 

Therefore, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that, as in executive session, the 
Senate consider the nominations of Re- 
serve Corps officers and National Guard 
officers, as listed in the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. MAYBANE. I object. I have no 
objection to having the Senate confirm 
the nomination for district judge in the 
southern district of New, York; and I 
believe that by all means the nominations 
of the Reserve Corps and National Guard 
officers should be confirmed. But I ob- 
ject for the reason that the Senate is 
not in executive session, and I should 
like to make a few remarks before the 
Senate goes into executive session. 

Mr. GURNEY. Then, Mr. President, 
I amend my unanimous-consent request 
by now asking that the Senate proceed 
to consider executive business; and, if 
that request is agreed to, immediately 
after the Senate proceeds to consider 
executive business, I shall move that the 
Army nominations be confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is 
there objection to the request? 


TERMINAL-LEAVE PAYMENTS 


Mr, MAYBANK, Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. I have only a few remarks to make. 
As I have said, I have no objection to 
having the Senate confirm the nomina- 
tion for United States district judge for 
the southern district of New York, and 
Iam certainly in hearty accord with the 
chairman of the Armed Forces Commit- 
tee, the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota, in stating that the nom- 
inations of the Reserve officers and Na- 
tional Guard officers should be con- 
firmed. However, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that 
about a year ago, after the officers of the 
Army and the Navy had been paid their 
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terminal leave in cash, this body deter- 
mined that the GI’s, those who were low- 
est in rank in the armed forces, should 
be paid their terminal leave in bonds. 
So, Mr. President, the decision was that 
those men were to be paid their termi- 
nal leave in bonds, whereas the measure 
reported by the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee and passed by the Senate provided 
that the officers be paid in cash. As 
justification for that action, it was stated 
that if the poor privates were paid in 
cash, the result would be to create in- 
flation. 

So, Mr. President, today I find, as a 
member of the Armed Forces Commit- 
tee, after conferences with the Army, the 
Coast Guard, and the Marine Corps, that 
the present situation is that in the Coast 
Guard, 20,000 have not been paid their 
terminal leave, either in bonds or in any- 
thing else; in the Marine Corps, there 
are 136,994 who have not received their 
terminal-leave payment; in the Navy 
there are more than 700,000, a vast ma- 
jority of whom are seamen, the others 
being officers. In the Army there are 
more than 2,000,000, of whom most are 
GI's, who have received no bonds which 
the Congress authorized, nor have they 
received any cash. 

Iam not condemning those who man- 
age the armed forces. I realize that their 
appropriations have been cut to the bone. 
I realize that perhaps they cannot com- 
ply with the direction of Congress, but I 
merely suggest that there is a surplus, 
that there are certain moneys provided 
to retire certain bonds, that these bonds 
carry an interest rate of 2½ percent. 
I hope that before this session of Con- 
gress Shall end the $2,800,009,000 in bonds, 
less what cash has been paid, will be re- 
deemed for the benefit of the members 
of the armed forces who have terminal 
leave coming to them. 

Mr. President, it cannot be inflation- 
ary; it cannot cost anything. We owe 
the money to the men; we passed the 
law; we printed the bonds bearing inter- 
est at 2% percent. It causes detailed 
work beyond the imagination of man. It 
causes work on the part of hundreds of 
clerks to send the bonds to the GI’s. 

Many of these poor boys have no place 
in which to put the bonds, unless they 
rent lock boxes in the banks. So, con- 
sidering the savings Congress will ac- 
complish in the way of the 24 percent 
interest payment, I appeal to Senators to 
make provision to redeem the bonds and 
pay the seamen and petty officers of the 
Navy and Coast Guard and the privates 
and noncommissioned officers of the 
Army in cash, as Congress said they 
should be paid, so that the Army, the 
Navy, the Coast Guard, and the Marines 
may not be required to keep volumes of 
books and records and the boys may not 
be compelled to hold bonds. Many of 
them have no place in which to keep the 
bonds. Some of the bonds might be lost, 
or destroyed in fires in homes in the 
country. 

I hope the bill I have pending before 
the Armed Services Committee, to pay 
the members of the armed services their 
terminal leave in cash, will become law 
before Congress adjourns sine die. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Gur- 
NEY] that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business for ac- 
tion on nominations on the Executive 
Calendar to which there is no objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations and withdraw- 
ing a nomination, which nominations 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOP- 
MENT LAND AGENCY 


The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Charles A. Robinson to be 
a member of the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Anton J. Lukaszewicz to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district 
of Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harold R. Medina to be United 
States district judge for the southern 
district of New York. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Col. Dwight F. Jones to be Presi- 
dent of the California Debris Commis- 
sion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 

sundry nominations in the Army. 
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The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


UNITED STATES TAFIFF COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of John Price Gregg to he a mem- 
ber of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

Without objection, the President will 
be notified immediately of all confirma- 
tions of today. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if there 
is nothing further to come before the 
Senate at this time, I move that, as in 
legislative session, the Senate take a 
recess until tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to: and (at 5 
o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
as in legislative session, took a recess 
until tomorrow, Thursday, June 19, 1947, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 18 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Robert Franklin Jones, of Ohio, to be a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for a term of 7 years from July 
1, 1947. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Nera M. Harris, of Connecticut, as collector 
of customs for customs collection district No. 
6, with headquarters at Bridgeport, Conn., to 
fill an existing vacancy. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Otto Kerner, Jr., of Illinois, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Illinois, vice J. Albert Woll, resigning upon 
the appointment and qualification of a 
successor. ‘ 

IN THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 
OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
To be brigadier generais 

Brig. Gen Edward Courtney Bullock Dan- 
forth, Jr. (colonel, Infantry Reserve), Army 
of the United States. 

Col. Ralph Gates Boyd, Judge Advocate 
General's Department Reserve, Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Robert Wesley Colglezier, Jr., Staff and 
Administrative Reserve, Army of the United 
States. 

Col. George Harris Cosby, Jr., Cavalry Re- 
serve, Army of the United States. 

Col, James Bell Cress, Corps of Engineers 
Reserve, Army of the United States. 
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Col. James Alexander Crothers, Transporta- 
tion Corps Reserve, Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Lloyd William Elliott, Army of the 
United States. 

Col. John David Higgins, Infantry Re- 
serve, Army of the United States. 

Col, Russell Archibald Ramsey, Infantry 
Reserve, Army of the United States, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 18 (legislative day of 
April 21), 1947: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
TO BE A FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 4, 

A CONSUL, AND A SECRETARY IN THE DIPLO- 

MATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 

Paul J. Sturm 


TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 6, 
VICE CONSULS OF CAREER, AND SECRETARIES IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


William J. Barnsdale John M. Howison 
Charles E. Bidwell Randall T. Klein, Jr. 
Archer K, Blood Steven Kline 
Robert C. Bone, Jr. David Morris 
William H. Bruns Edward W. Mulcahy 
Robert A. Christopher Thomas H. Murfin 
Ralph G. Clark David L. Osborn 
Nathaniel Davis Sandy MacGregor 
Robert B. Dreessen Pringle 
Herman F. Eilts Thomas M. Recknagel 
Thomas R. Favell Edward G. Seiden- 
E. Bruce Ferguson sticker, Jr. 
John W. Fisher Nicholas G. Thacher 
William R. Gennert Francis T. Underhill, 
James W. Gould Jr. 
Jerome K. Holloway, William H. Witt 

Jr. 


TO BE A FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 
1 AND A SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Hugh S. Cumming, Jr. 


TO BE A FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 
2 AND A SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A. Cyril Crilley 


TO BE A FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 
3, A CONSUL, AND A SECRETARY IN THE DIPLO- 
MATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Carlile Bolton-Smith 


TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 4, 
CONSULS, AND SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Clyde L. Clark 
Charles K. Ludewig 


TO BE A FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 
5, A VICE CONSUL OF CAREER, AND A SECRETARY 
IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Charles Philip Clock 


TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 6, 
VICE CONSULS OF CAREER, AND SECRETARIES IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 

Robert G. Braden 

William C. Canup Jr. 

Harold E. Engle Richard G. Johnson 

Richard A. Ericson, Jr. David S. MeMorris 

Philip E. Haring 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 
John Price Gregg to be a member of the 
United States Tariff Commission for the 
term expiring June 16, 1953. 


CALIFORNIA Denris COMMISSION 


Col. Dwight F. Johns, Corps of Engineers, 
to be president of the California Debris Com- 
mission, 


Edward C. Ingraham, 
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District oF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 

Charles A. Robinson to be a member of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency for the unexpired term of 3 years from 
March 4, 1947. 

UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE 

Harold R. Medina to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of New 
York. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Anton J. Lukaszewicz to be United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Wisconsin. 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR CORPS 

To be temporary senior surgeons (equiva- 
lent to Army rank of lieutenant colonel) : 
Hugh L. C. Wilkerson William J. Brown 
Daniel J. Daley Luther L. Terry 

To be temporary senior sanitary engineer 
(equivalent to Army rank of lHeutenant 
colonel) : 

Maurice LeBosquet, Jr. è 

To be temporary senior scientists (equiv- 
alent to Army rank of lieutenant colonel) : 

Howard L. Andrews 

G. Robert Coatney 

Heinz Specht 

To be temporary surgeons (equivalent to 
Army rank of major): 
William L. Hewitt George A. Shipman 
Robert W. Rasor Carruth J. Wagner 

To be temporary sanitary engineers (equiv- 
alent to Army rank of major): 

Frank Tetzlaff 

Albert R. Stevenson 

To be temporary senior surgeon (equiva- 
lent to Army rank of lieutenant colonel): 

Kenneth W. Chapman 

To be temporary senior sanitary engineer 
(equivalent to Army rank of lieutenant 
colonel) : 

Elmer J. Herringer 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR 
CORPS 


To be assistant dental surgeons (equivalent 
to the Army rank of first lieutenant), effec- 
tive date of oath of office: 

Charles P. White 

Richard P. French 

Joseph W. Fridl 

To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
(equivalent to the Army rank of captain), 
effective date of oath of office: 

Thomas J. Riley, Jr. 

Maurice Costello 

Peter J. Coccaro 

To be medical director (equivalent to the 
Army rank of colonel) : 

Henry A. Rasmussen 

To be senior surgeons (equivalent to the 
Army rank of lieutenant colonel) : 

Samuel J. Hall 

Richard B. Holt 

Edgar W. Norris 

To be temporary senior surgeon (equivalent 
to the Army rank of lieutenant colonel) ; 


Marion B. Noyes 


To be temporary surgeon (equivalent to 
the Army rank of major): 

LeRoy R. Allen 

To be medical director (equivalent to the 
Army rank of colonel), effective date of oath 
of office: 

Henry C. Schumacher 

To be surgeon (equivalent to the Army 


rank of major), effective date of oath of 
office: 


Mabel L. Ross 
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To be nurse officer (equivalent to the 
Army rank of major), effective date of oath 
of office: 

Margaret K. Schafer 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR CORPS 

To be senior assistant scientists (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of captain), effective 
date of cath of office: 
Herbert A. Sober 
Isadore Zipkin 
Frederick L. Stone 
Milton Silverman 
Libero Ajello 
Alan W. Donaldson 
Louis J. Olivier Harold B. Robinson 
Harry J. Bennett Elmer G. Berry 

To be dental surgeon (equivalent to the 
Army rank of major), effective date of oath 
of office: 

Robert M. Stephan 


To be pharmacist (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date of oath of 
office: 


William C. Frohne 
Richard P. Dow 
Roy F. Fritz 
Ralph C. Barnes 
Joseph Greenberg 
John H. Hughes 


George F. Archambault 


To be assistant surgeons (equivalent to the 
Army rank of first lieutenant), effective date 
of oath of office: 
Louis B. Thomas 
Donn G. Mosser 
Alan D. Miller 
Luther E. Smith 
A. McChesney Evans 
Donald Harting 
Robert E. Westfall 
William T. Meszaros 


C. Brooks Fry, Jr. 
Robert D. Dooley 
Stuart M. Sessoms 
James J. Thorpe 
Robert M. Farrier 


Joseph E. Clark 
Francis P. Nicholson 


Sheldon Dray Raymond N. Brown 
Cornelius J. O'Dono- Frederic D. Regan 
van Joseph Leighton 


To be senior assistant surgeons (equivalent 
to the Army rank of captain), effective date 
of oath of office: 
Birdsall N. Carle 
Pasquale J. Pesare 
Clinton C. Powell 
Eliah M. Nadel 
J. Russell Mitchell 


To be junior assistant nurse officers (equiv- 
alent to the Army rank of second lieutenant), 
effective date of oath of office: 

Dorothy A, Turner Pauline M. Gronas 
Joan M. Norkunas Catherine J. Lyons 
Augusta M. Chris-Ardyth M. Buchanan 
topher Dolores T. Stang 
Carlotta A. Ballantyne Margaret M. Sweeney 
Leona R, Cubinsky Elaine Felt 
Winifred Woods Patricia H. Parnell 
Anna B. Barnes Josefina Sanchez 
Alice I. Shedd Ann M. Zidzik 
Essie E. Lee Ruth I. Webb 
Joyce B. Rieling Alice M. Driscoll 
Virginia L. Roberts Elsie M. Pinkham 
Evelyn J. Guess Barbara A. Emerson 
Nelle F. McCarthy 


To be assistant nurse officers (equivalent 
to the Army rank of first lieutenant), effec- 
tive date of oath of office: 

Mary V. Ward Maryrose Johnston 
Ruth A. Johnson Gertrude I. Miller 
Winifred M. Mendez M. Elizabeth McBride 
Arne L. Bulkeley Sally Wladis 
Jeannette Bedwell Marie F. Hanzel 
M. Lois McMinn Eleanor E. Wagner 
Emijean Snedegar Flora Jacobs 
Sylvia Simon Ina L. Ridlehoover 
Stella M. Williams Adele L. Henderson 
Olive J. Faulkner Marion C. Burns 
Philomene E. Lenz Helen E. Enright 
Mable Pelikow Henrietta Smellow 


R. Carl Millican 
Ross A, Snider 
Carl R. Kunstling 
Marvin O. Lewis 


Jean C. Feely Mathilde A. Haga 
H. Jean Melver Gertrude L. Anderson 
Helen Gertz Latis M. Campbell 


Lucille E. Corcoran 
Dorothy G. Erickson 
M. Estelle Hunt 
Mary E. McGovern 
Mildred T. Bogle 


Henrietta Rust 
Myra I. Johnson 
Irma C. Thomsen 
Irma M. Lamberti 


Charles C. Griffin, Jr.. . 
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To be senior assistant nurse officers (equiv- 
alent to the Army rank of captain), effective 
date of oath of office: 

Elizabeth H. Boeker Alice M. Fay 
L. eet MeLaugh- Catherine L. Mahoney 
Margaret E. Willhoit 
— A. Clark Opal B. Stine 
Miriam K. Christoph Genevieve S. Jones 
Ella Mae Hott Daphine D. Doster 
Alice E. Keefe Frances S. Buck 
Margaret Denham Anna M. Matter 
Eleanor J.Gochanour Josephine I. O'Connor 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


TO BE COMMANDERS, WITH DATE OF RANK AS 
INDICATED AFTER NAMES 


William M. Scaife, August 1, 1947. 
Robert F. A. Studds, August 1, 1947. 


TO BE LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS, WITH DATE OF 
RANK AS INDICATED AFTER NAMES 


Gilbert R. Fish, August 1, 1947. 
Franklin R. Gossett, August 1, 1947. 


TO BE LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE), WITH DATE 
OF RANK AS INDICATED AFTER NAME 


Allen L. Powell, August 16, 1947. 


TO BE ENSIGNS, WITH DATE OF RANK AS INDICATED 
AFTER NAMES 


John R. Plaggmier, July 28, 1947. 
Leonard S. Baker, September 9, 1947. 


IN THE ARMY 


APPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 
OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


To be brigadier generals 


George Abbott Brownell 
Clarence Lemar Burpee 
Ken Reed Dyke 

Robert Joshua Gill 
Maurice Hirsch 

Julius Cecil Holmes 
Edwin Whiting Jones 
Francis Rusher Kerr 
James Fenton McManmon 
William Claire Menninger 
Hugh Meglone Milton II 
John Joseph O'Brien 
Francis Willard Rollins 
Conrad Edwin Snow 


HONORARY RESERVE 
To be brigadier generals 


Thomas Donald Campbell 
Oscar Nathaniel Solbert 
William James Williamson 


APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


To be major generals of the line 


John Charles McLaughlin 
James Clyde Styron 


To be brigadier generals of the line 


Walter LeRoy Anderson 
Waldemar Fritz Breidster 
Wallace Anthony Choquette 
Albert Bartlett Crowther 
Henry Cotheal Evans 
George Washington Fisher 
Ansel Blakely Godfrey 
Paul Henry Jordan 

James Albert Lake 
Harold Gould Maison 
Wallace Huntoon Nickel’ 
Charles Gurdon Sage 
Brenton Greene Wallace 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate June 18 (legislative day of 
April 21), 1947: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Ray C. Wakefield to be a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE.18, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Father of infinite love, who hast 
promised to those who with all their 
hearts truly seek Thee Thou wilt remove 
their transgressions from them, we pray 
for that true joy which Thy presence 
alone can give. As Thou dost require 
truth in the inward parts, cleanse Thou 
us from secret faults; forbid that we 
should be hasty in our judgments, lest in 
judging others we condemn ourselves. 
Grant that all hidden motives may be 
woven into a plea for unity and under- 
standing among us. May we never miss 
life’s great things, which neither strive 
nor fret, but move in gentleness and 
quiet as the purpose of Thy wondrous 
love is revealed. 

In our Saviour’s name and for His 
sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL INSURANCE 
CONTRIBUTIONS ACT 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3818) 
to amend the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act with respect to rates of tax 
on employers and employees, and for 
other purposes, and asks for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That clauses (1), (2), 
and (3) of section 1400 of the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act (Internal Revenue 
Code, sec, 1400), as amended, are hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) With respect to wages received during 
the calendar years 1939 to 1949, both inclu- 
sive, the rate shall be 1 percent. 

“(2) With respect to wages received during 
the calendar years 1950 to 1956, both inclu- 
sive, the rate shall be 1½ percent. 

“(3) With respect to wages received after 
December 31, 1956, the rate shall be 2 per- 
cent,” 

Sec. 2. Clauses (1), (2), and (3) of section 
1410 of the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act (Internal Revenue Code, sec. 1410), as 
amended, are hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) With respect to wages paid during the 
calendar years 1939 to 1949, both inclusive, 
the rate shall be 1 percent. 

“(2) With respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1950 to 1956, both inclu- 
sive, the rate shall be 1½ percent. 

63) With respect to wages paid after De- 
cember 31, 1956, the rate shall be 2 percent.” 

Sec. 3, Section 504 of the Social Security 
Act amendments of 1946 (Public Law 719, 
79th Cong.), fixing the termination date of 
amendments relating to grants to States for 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to dependent children, is hereby amended by 
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striking out “December 31, 1947” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “June 30, 1950.” 

Sec. 4. Section 603 of the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Act of 1944 (terminating 
the provisions of such act on June 30, 1947) 
shall not be applicable in the case of the 
amendments made by title IV of such act 
to the Social Security Act. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 904 (h) of the Social 
Security Act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(h) There is hereby established in the 
unemployment trust fund a Federal unem- 
ployment account. There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated to such Federal un- 
employment account a sum equal to (1) the 
excess of taxes collected prior to July 1, 1946, 
under title IX of this act or under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act, over the total un- 
employment administrative expenditures 
made prior to July 1, 1946, plus (2) the excess 
of taxes collected in each fiscal year begin- 
ning after June 30, 1946, under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act, over the unemploy- 
ment administrative expenditurer made in 
such year. As used in this subsection, the 
term ‘unemployment administrative expend- 
itures’ means expenditures for grants under 
title III of this act, expenditures for the 
administration of that title by the Board or 
the Administrator, and expenditures for the 
administration of title IX of this act, or of 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act by the 
Department of the Treasury, the Board, or 
the Administrator. For the purposes of this 
subsection there shall be deducted from the 
total amount of taxes collected prior to July 
1, 1943, under title IX of this act, the sum of 
$40,561,886.43 which was authorized to be 
appropriated by the act of August 24, 1937 
(50 Stat. 754).” 

(b) Section 1201 (a) of the Social Security 
Act is hereby amended by striking out “on 
June 30, 1945, or on the last day in any 
ensuing calendar quarter which ends prior 
to July 1, 1947“, and inserting in lieu there- 
of “on June 30, 1947, or on the last day in 
any ensuing calendar quarter.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 4, after line 10, insert the following: 

“Sec. 6. This act may be cited as the ‘Social 
Security Act amendments of 1947.“ 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
these amendments to the Social Security 
Act were unanimously adopted by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. The 
salient facts are set forth in the fol- 
lowing: 

Federal Insurance Contributions Act—Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors’ insurance 
under original 1935 Social Security Act 


Contributions under 1935 act: Percent 


1937 to 1939__ Bo 
1940 to 1942 - 1% 
( ( E 2 
ee ( 2% 
vE: eR ae ͤ . 2 
rE U as erie ies . tetas eee 3 
1050 (0: 1956. oo eo E 3 
1957 and thereafter_........----..- 3 
Contribution rate under present law: 
1937 to 1939 
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Unless H. R. 3818 is enacted, the 
contribution rate under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act will auto- 
matically increase to 2½ percent each 
on employer and employee in 1948, and 
to 3 percent each in 1949. 

The enactment cf H. R. 3818 at this 
time will, under present economic con- 
ditions, relieve employers and employees 
of additional contributions amounting 
to $1,000,000,000 each in 1948 and 
$1,400,000,000 each in 1949. 

The rate has been frozen at 1 percent 
seven times, notwithstanding the accu- 
mulation of approximately $8,700,000,000 
in the Federal old-age and survivors’ 
insurance trust fund. 

Income to fund this year, 1947—fiscal 
year—is estimated at $1,565,000,000. 
Disbursements are estimated at $464,- 
000.000 for the same period. 

Under H. R. 3818, the fund will have 
increased. to about twice its present size 
in 1956. 

At the end of 1946, there were 75, 
590,000 living persons who had wage 
credits under the insurance system. 

On June 30, 1946, there were 1,500,000 
persons receiving benefits. There were 
888,000 persons fully insured who, if re- 
tired, could draw benefits. 

There are 1,155,000 persons who are 
eligible for old-age benefits who are not 
drawing them at the present time. 

Rates in H. R. 3818 will provide an 
actuarially sound system at least for the 
next 10 years. 

AGED, BLIND, AND CHILDREN 


Section 3 of the bill contains the in- 
creased Federal grants to the States for 
needy, aged, and the blind, and depend- 
ent children until June 30, 1950. 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUND—WAR Mo- 

BILIZATION AND RECONVERSION ACT OF 1944 

H. R. 3818, sections 4 and 5, provides 

for continuance on permanent basis cer- 
tain temporary provisions of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
title IV of that act which expires June 
30, 1947, unless made permanent. 
- Provisions established within the un- 
employment trust fund a separate ac- 
count known as the Federal unemploy- 
ment account. It authorized congres- 
sional appropriations to be made there- 
to in amounts equal to the excess of tax 
collections under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act over the unemployment 
administration expenditures, and such 
further sums as may be necessary. 

The excess of Federal unemployment 
tax collections, as to State grants for 
administering unemployment insur- 
ance; and as to the resulting net profits 
which the Federal Government has so 
far made in tax collections. Excess at 
present amounts to some $800,000,000. 
This sum collected has been spent by 
Federal Government. Otherwise it 
could have been used for unemployment 
insurance purposes. This sum should 
be made permanently and irrevocably 
available for unemployment insurance 
purposes. 

The reserves of 22 States exceed ten 
times the highest annual expenditures. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp and include an arti- 
cle by David Lawrence. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include a magazine article. 

Mr. BLACKNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a radio address 
which he gave over WJR, Detroit, Mich., 
on Saturday, May 31, 1947. 

Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. ELSAESSER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BRADLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a resolution by the 
Congregational Christian Churches of 
California and other Southwestern 
States regarding peacetime military 
training. 

SHIPMENT OF STEEL PIPE FROM LONG 
BEACH, CALIF. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatest shipment of material ever to be 
sent out of any one port to any one ac- 
count, in the history of the world, is 
about to commence from the harbor of 
Long Beach, Calif. More than 1,000,000 
tons of steel pipe, to be used by the 


Standard Oil Co. of California and the 


Texas Co. in the construction of an oil 
pipe line across Arabia, from the Persian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean, will be trans- 
ported in a fleet of from 35 to 50 freight- 
ers, sailing at intervals of about every 5 
days, until the shipment is completed. 
This vast quantity of pipe will be fabri- 
cated at the plant of the Consolidated 
Steel Co., at Maywood, Calif., from plates 
rolled at the United States Steel’s mill in 
Geneva, Utah. 

The port of Long Beach is pleased to 
receive this recognition of its high posi- 
tion in maritime circles—this recognition 


‘of the fact that it is now one of the best 


equipped, one of the most ably man- 
aged; in fact, one of the great ports of 
the world. It isa port which can accom- 
modate ships of any size now afloat and 
which can handle expeditiously cargoes 
of practically any nature with a mini- 
mum of expense and with a maximum of 
expedition for both ship and cargo. 

This shipment well illustrates the great 
industrial advance of our Western 
States. 


THE ROCK THAT MR. TRUMAN THREW 
AT THE TAXPAYERS 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 


JUNE 18 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, Mr. 
Speaker, the rock Mr. Truman threw at 
the taxpayers yesterday was shaped like 
a boomerang. 

Let us be candid; everybody agrees 
that some of the surplus should be used 
for tax reduction. 

We are fighting about what is to be 
done about the rest of it. 

We Republicans believe that tax money 
which the Government does not need 
should be left with the taxpayer, who 
does need it to make both ends meet. 

Truman Democrats say: Tote that 
barge, lift that bale, because we need 
your taxes to keep the boys on the pay 
roll; our slogan is: Truman in 1948— 
your taxes will help us. 

Meanwhile, shall we vote billions for 
Europe, while a Democratic President 
denies tax relief to the American people? 


THE HONORABLE EDWARD MARTIN 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Thirteen Colonies of the United 
States had banded themselves together 
and were fighting for their very exist- 
ence, which meant the liberty and the 
independence of the United States of 
America, General Washington caused to 
be created in the city of Philadelphia, 
Pa., the first American flag. 

Last Saturday, on the anniversary of 
that important historical date in my 
State, the Governor of Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable James H. Duff, awarded the 
distinguished service medal of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania to Maj. Gen. 
EDWARD Martin, former Governor of our 
State, former auditor general, former 
treasurer, and former adjutant general, 
and a former commanding genera! of the 
Twenty-eighth Division. General MARTIN 
is now representing the Keystone State 
in the United States Senate. 

I know I voice the sentiment of more 
than 10,000,000 Pennsylvanians in ap- 
plauding the action of Governor Duff, as 
no Pennsylvanian in the long history of 
the Keystone State has built up such an 
impressive record of service to his State 
and his Nation as has General MARTIN. 
The Republican Party, which is already 
overwhelmed with a wealth of men of the 
capabilities and the talents that are re- 
quired for the Presidency of the United 
States, would do very well to come back 
to the birthplace of the Nation and to 
examine the talents and abilities of this 
distinguished American. 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, June 14, 1947. 
CITATION FOR DISTINGUISHED-SERVICE MEDAL 

Maj. Gen. EDwarp MARTIN, an outstanding 
soldier, statesman, United States Senator, 
Governor, auditor general, treasurer, adjutant 
general, and commanding general, Twenty- 
eighth Division; his rare abilities, under- 
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standing of human nature, his counsel and 
guidance as a counselor at law, command the 
admiration and respect of all. 

As an outstanding superior soldier and vet- 
eran of three wars, he was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and the Purple 
Heart with the Oak Leaf Cluster. As com- 
manding general, Twenty-eighth Division, his 
diligence to his duties, close attention to 
painstaking details, and his thoroughness of 
purpose, at times requiring the utmost tact 
and diplomacy, not only created a great com- 
bat division but won the hearts and admira- 
tion of his fellow soldiers. With many years 
as a public official, he labored incessantly for 
the benefit and welfare of his fellow man. 
Kind, courteous, and considerate always, the 
result of his efforts will stand as a monument 
to his memory. 

In recognition of his unusual service to 
Pennsylvania, we do hereby award to him the 
distinguished-service medal of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

[SEAL] James H. Durr, 

Governor of Pennsylvania, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include an edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
June 14. 

COOPERATION 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, where is the 
cooperation which you were supposed to 
get? 

Millions of American taxpayers do not 
get any tax relief this year because we 
do not have enough Republican Congress- 
men to override a Democratic Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

The Republicans are fighting as hard 
as they can to get some semblance of 
economy and efficiency in the Govern- 
ment departments. We Republicans are 
doing all we can to cut off appropriations 
to curb the departments from doing 
things that spell defeat in efficiency and 
economy. We get no cooperation from 
the Chief Executive. 

Where is the cooperation that Congress 
was supposed to get? The American peo- 
ple must realize that since last November 
anew Congress was elected. If they want 
results in economy, less taxes, and better 
laws, we will need the help of a President 
who will cooperate with the Congress. 

Next year elect a Republican Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In 1945 the President 
signed a tax bill that gave $6,000,000,000 
relief to the corporations in the face of a 
$50,000,000,000 deficit. Now when there 
is a surplus in the Treasury he refuses to 
give the masses tax relief. 

Mr. RICH. If he does not want to give 
tax relief, why does he not cut down 
Government expenses? 

Let him give us a little cooperation. 
He promised it—but it is lacking. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include editorials appearing 
in the New York Times, the New York 
Sun, and an article by David Lawrence. 

Mr. OWENS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record concerning Danish-American 
Day. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. LYNCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 

Mr. WILLIAMS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include an address by 
Gen. L. C. Sheppard. 

Mr. RAINS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address by 
Thomas Russell. 

Mr. MORRISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 


‘RECORD. 


FUTURE LEADERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, those who 
are worried about the future of our Na- 
tion need only to meet the leaders of 
tomorrow to know that their fears are 
groundless. If we want to know the 
leaders, all we have to do is to meet the 
students from the various parts of the 
United States who are visiting our Capitol 
each day of the week. Today we have 
the pleasure of greeting a group of 
students of the high school of Barrington, 
III., which is located in the northern part 
of Illinois. Barrington is a fine farm- 
ing community. The position of Bar- 
rington township is unique in that it is 
divided half between Cook County and 
half between Lake County, and repre- 
sented by two districts, the Seventh and 
Tenth of Illinois. I have the honor to 
represent the Seventh. Yesterday, in 
the State of Illinois, we had the long- 
awaited congressional redistricting bill 
passed, and in the near future all the 
people of Barrington will be represented 
by the Honorable RALPH E. CHURCH, and 
I shall lose those fine constituents. My 
loss is his gain. I congratulate Mr. 
CHURCH. 

THE TAX BILL 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the House was unable or unwilling to 
override the President’s veto of the tax 
bill and we are going to collect all this 
money from the people, it behooves this 
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Congress to cut down on expenditures. 
We have to cut down these appropria- 
tions that have already been made; we 
ought to cut them a lot, and if this money 
must be taken from the taxpayers, it 
should be used in the public interest. It 
should be used to reduce the national 
debt. If the people cannot use it for 
their own benefit, as well as for the bene- 
fit of their communities, it ought to be 
applied to the national debt and not spent 
in the hope of electing and continu- 
ing the present reckless administration 
who seem to understand only deficit 
financing. J 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include as part of my remarks an 
editorial in today’s the Philadelphia In- 
quirer entitled “So Millions of Little 
People Do Without Tax Cut.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. The editorial referred to 
reads as follows: 


SO MILLIONS OF LITTLE PEOPLE DO WITHOUT 
TAX CUT 

When the House yesterday lacked two votes 
needed to override President Truman’s 
political veto of the $4,000,000,000 income 
tax-reduction bill, this worth-while measure 
died the death to which the Executive’s inde- 
fensible action had condemned it. 

So it is good night for the present to 
all tax-reduction hopes. As Speaker JOSEPH 
W. Martin commented, This is the last say 
on taxes this year. Apparently the Demo- 
crats have little interest in cutting expendi- 
tures and reducing taxes. We may have to 
wait until we get a Republican President be- 
fore we get tax reduction.” 

One thing Mr. Truman utterly failed to do 
in his labored message explaining his veto. 
He didn’t make the explanation stick. His 
flimsy excuses carried clearer implication 
than ever that he and his associates are de- 
termined to twist tax reduction to partisan 
political purposes in a Presidential election 
year. 

Why, otherwise, would he have made the 
ridiculous assertion that he is committed to 
tax reduction but only “the right kind of tax 
reduction, at the right time“? The right time 
for him, presumably, is not 1947 but 1948. 

And why, otherwise, in purporting to set 
forth the injustices of the Republican tax-cut 
bill, would he have cited take-home pay in- 
creases based on dollar income rather than 
on the percentage of tax savings to the indi- 
vidual? The political odor of the President's 
illustration was strong. 

But even if his point were justified—and 
it is, of course, obvious that the wealthy man 
would have more dollar (but not percentage) 
saving than the man in the lower brackets— 
it’s.a certainty that the millions of little peo- 
ple would have gotten a bigger kick, and 
probably more benefit, out of the tax reduc- 
tion than would the man with an income of 
$100,000 or more, 

However, the millions of little people as 
well as the handful of wealthy folk will have 
to go along without a welcome boost in their 
take-home pay, will have to go on fighting 
high prices with their war-taxed incomes— 
just because the time wasn't right for Mr. 
Truman to sign a tax-reduction bill, which 
both Houses of Congress had passed by im- 
pressive majorities. The whole business is 
disgusting, a travesty on democracy. 


MEAT PRICES IN NEW YORK CITY 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the City 
Council of the City of New York has 
asked us to investigate the soaring meat 
prices, especially in New York City. New 
York Markets Commissioner Eugene G. 
Schulz reports on the basis of a city-wide 
sampling meat prices within an 18-day 
period have advanced upward of 29 per- 
cent. 

These outrageous price rises are not 
limited to choice cuts but strike the hard- 
est kind of blows against low-income 
families, who buy the cheaper meats, so 
that a hamburger has become a luxury 
in New York. 

It is hoped that the House Agriculture 
Committee will immediately investigate 
these gouging advances, and especially 
the spread of price between cattle grow- 
ers and retail butchers. I incline to the 
belief that the investigation will show il- 
legal price fixing. Continuance of pres- 
ent conditions will result in the bulk of 
New York families being deprived of nec- 
essary nutrition that comes from meat. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, ROONEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star. 

Mr. DEANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. SMATHERS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution adopted 
by the State Legislature of Florida. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two editorials. 

Mr. RICHARDS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


INCOME-TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
marks just made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rico] and the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON] 
remind me of a sign I used to have in 
my law office some years ago which said 
“Quityourbellyaching.” I sincerely trust 
that before this Eightieth Congress 
finally recesses we will have a real tax 
reduction bill which will be just and fair 
to the little man, not a bill such as the 
one the Republican majority tried to 
put over on the people of America; a 
tax reduction bill which will not be for 
the benefit of the $300,000-a-year income 
taxpayer contributor to the Republican 
National Committee, but a tax bill which 
will increase the exemptions of the little 
man and take the citizen making less 
than $2,500 a year off the tax rolls. 
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TERMINAL-LEAVE-PAY BONDS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I bring to you today the voice of the 
Legislature of the State of Florida, which 
passed unanimously a Senate concurrent 
resolution requesting this Congress to 
pass legislation providing for cash pay- 
ment to veterans holding terminal-leave 
bonds. I hope we will not delay longer 
passing this legislation. I further bring 
to you the voice of the American Legion, 
the State Department of Florida, which 
unanimously passed a resolution calling 
on this Congress to pass legislation mak- 
ing said bonds redeemable in cash. We 
have but a few days left now to pass suon 
legislation and send it to the Senate for 
action. We waited the last session until 
the very last minute to give these boys 
their terminal-leave pay, and when the 
bill went to the other body it came back 
unsatisfactory to this House by making 
terminal leave pay in bonds instead of 
cash, Let us take action now to right 
that wrong and provide that these boys 
can get cash. Let us not go home and 
tell the boys, “We had to accept some- 
thing because the other body did it.” 
I appeal to you to do something today. 
Do not procrastinate. The day of salva- 
tion is at hand. 


COOPERATION 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, as a boy 
I learned how effective and how im- 
portant cooperation could be, when one 
day I batted bumble bees right and left 
in a clover field, and the next day I was 
foolish enough to stir up a nest of them 
in an old rotten log. On the one occasion 
I was victorious over hundreds. On the 
other occasion I was pretty badly bunged 
up and put to flight by a mere handful. 

The point I want to stress is this: Co- 
operation is a very effective and a very 
desirable thing in the world today. In 
fact, it is the basis of civilization. Now, 
then, if one branch of the Government 
wants cooperation on its foreign policies, 
perhaps another branch of the Govern- 
ment should expect cooperation on 
domestic policies. 

Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago President 
Truman signed the Revenue Act of 1945, 
which was a Democratic tax measure 
sponsored by the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Congressman ROBERT DOUGH- 
ton, then chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. The Revenue Act of 
1945 provided tax relief of over $6,000,- 
000,000 per year, most of which went 
to corporations; and this in the face 
of a $20,000,000,000 budget deficit. Now, 
President Truman has vetoed a Republi- 
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can tax reduction bill that proposed to 
give 49,000,000 individuals tax relief 
amounting to $4,000,000,000, most of 
which would have gone to taxpayers in 
the lower brackets. The bill was vetoed 
in spite of the fact that we expect a 
Treasury surplus of several billion dol- 
lars during the present fiscal year. 

In taking this action President Truman 
brushed aside the advice of such Demo- 
cratic leaders as Senator GEORGE and 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Congressman Dovcuton, who told him 
the country needed tax relief now. These 
two men are outstanding tax authorities, 
each having been chairman of the respec- 
tive tax committees of the Senate and 
the House. President Truman preferred 
to follow the advice of lesser men who do 
not understand that this Nation cannot 
long maintain full employment, full pro- 
duction, and a sound economy, and at the 
same time carry the present excessive 
wartime tax load. The President’s veto 
message forces the internal revenue men 
to continue to extract 20 percent out of 
the pay envelopes of some 45,000,000 
American workingmen. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note that in 1944, President Roosevelt 
vetoed a tax bill, the first tax bill ever 
to be vetoed by an American President. 
And at that time Senator Truman joined 
Senator BARKLEY in denouncing the veto 
message and helped by his vote to over- 
ride that veto. 


TAX, SPEND, ELECT 


Mr. BUCK. - Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, it is still 
tax and tax and tax, and spend and 
spend and spend, but it will not be elect 
and elect and elect, 


EXCISE TA“ ES ON TRAILERS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time we have a 7-percent excise 
tax on housing in the form of trailers. 

The levy constitutes an unjust and dis- 
criminatory tax on one particular type of 
housing. It is not levied against any 
other form of housing. 

Last year the Government collected 
more than $5,000,000 in trailer excise 
taxes. 

Most of that money was paid by vet- 
erans who needed housing. 

So far this year more than 60 percent 
of the trailers sold have gone to veterans. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue main- 
tains trailers should be taxed along with 
other automotive equipment. 

The facts are that through direct pur- 
chase the Government has recognized 
trailers to be housing, not automotive 
equipment. 
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Milwaukee has purchased more than 
1,000 trailers for housing so far this year. 
Hundreds of smaller cities have pur- 
chased them in lesser quantities. 

In 1941 the Michigan State Supreme 
Court upheld a decision of Circuit Judge 
H. Russell Holland, in which Judge Hol- 
land stated clearly that trailers are hous- 
ing units. 

Last year Housing Expediter Wilson 
Wyatt recognized trailers as housing by 
including them in the Government emer- 
gency-housing program. 

It is time for us to take the 7-percent 
excise tax off housing and I hope that 
Congress will do that in the very near 
future. 

UNITED STATES REDEEMS RUSSIAN 

MONEY 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 24 hours word has been coming 
to us threugh the press and over the 
radio that the United States Govern- 
ment has had to redeem $380,000,000 
worth of money spent in occupied Ger- 
many by Russian soldiers. The United 
States is called upon to redeem this 
money because it is in fact American oc- 
cupation money made available to Rus- 
sia by the United States. This money 
was printed by Russia on plates fur- 
nishe them by the Treasury of the 
United States early in 1945. They are 
still printing it and still spending it, and 
we are still rédeeming it. How mugh we 
will have to redeem we do not know. 

Mr. Speaker, is it possible that the tax 
bill was vetoed in order to be sure to 
have enough of American taxpayers’ 
dollars to redeem American occupation 
money spent by the Russian Army in the 
occupied zone in Germany? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
orp and include certain editorials and ex- 
traneous material. 


VETO OF THE TAX BILL 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the Constitution, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has the power to tax the peo- 
ple of this country and take their money 
to run the Government. Under that 
same Constitution, the President is em- 
powered to direct foreign affairs. 

The founding fathers that wrote the 
Constitution inserted a provision that 
the President could veto legislation 
passed by Congress, That veto was pre- 
sumed to be used sparingly and only un- 
der unusual circumstances. 
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We now have the spectacle of the Pres- 
ident using that veto power to, in effect, 
legislate on the taxing authority of the 
House, In other words, one man now 
says how much money shall be taken 
away from the individual wage earner. 
I feel that the President was wrong in 
using his veto power for this purpose. 
The House passed the tax bill by a big 
majority and if the President had lived 
up to the spirit of the Constitution he 
would have signed that bill because the 
taxing power is vested in the House and 
not in him. 

Under the Constitution, the foreign re- 
lations is very properly directed by the 
President. I have always supported the 
President in his direction of foreign af- 
fairs. Many times there have been grave 
doubts in my mind when I voted. I have 
felt, however, that the President and the 
Secretary of State and his foreign de- 
partment knew the facts probably better 
than I, so I have tried to support him in 
our relations with other countries. I feel 
that is following the provisions and spirit 
of the Constitution. 

Now the President has taken upon him- 
self the authority of telling the House of 
Representatives how they shall tax the 
people. He is taking this authority for 
what, to my mind, is a frivolous reason. 
He apparently wants to gain some ques- 
tionable political advantage. If I, as a 
Member of the House, acted with the 
same motives and in the same spirit as 
the President, I should vote against every 
proposal that he makes. I will not do 
that. I still intend to vote for what I 
consider and believe are the best interests 
of the country under the spirit of the 
Constitution. > 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therein an article 
written by one of his constituents. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a resolution. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION © 


BILL, 1948 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3839) 
making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3839, with 
Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. General debate was 
completed on yesterday and the first 
paragraph of the bill had been read. 

The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
PANAMA CANAL CONSTRUCTION ANNUITY FUND 
Panama Canal construction annuity fund: 
For payment of annuities authorized by the 
act of May 29, 1944 (Public Law 319), 
$1,910,000. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for eight additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I do not think the committee has any 
thought of limiting the time or object- 
ing, but what was the nature of the 
gentleman’s comment? Would it be 
possible to ask for the additional time 
when the gentleman has consumed the 
first 5 minutes? 

Mr. GORE. If the gentleman so 
wishes that procedure, it is satisfactory 
to me. I withdraw that request, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
seen in the press and heard over the radio 
a great many statements and many vary- 
ing figures and amounts as to how much 
the budget has been cut to date. The 
truth is that the phony cuts—that is, 
the phony claims of reductions—now 
exceed the real cuts in the budget by 
nearly a billion dollars. 

The purely phony budget-cut claims 
of the Republicans have now reached a 
total of $2,649,150,000. 

Republican leaders now shy away from 
the word “reduction” and are undertak- 
ing to substitute the word “saving”—with 
a double meaning. For instance, they 
are now claiming as savings not only 
phony reductions, but additional reve- 
nue as well. 

With consideration of the 1948 budget 
about completed by the House, the 
vaunted Republican economy drive is 
now revealed to have fizzled—hopelessly 
bogged down. The bona fide reductions 
in appropriations now total only $1,875,- 
716,750—pitifully short of the $6,000,000,- 
000 goal. 

What is more, the reduction is larger 


‘now than it will be at any time between 


now and June 30, 1948. The process of 
reducing the reduction will soon get 
under way by two methods: One, the 
other body, will add many millions of in- 
creases as they consider appropriation 
bills, and, two, deficiency bills will have 
to be considered early next year. 
I have kept the fiscal score so far, and 
I expect to keep the tally until all defi- 
ciencies are in and the fiscal year ends 
June 30, 1948. At that time I shall be 
surprised if the Republicans do very 
much better than to live within the Pres- 
ident’s budget. 
BONA FIDE AND PHONY CUTS 
I decided to post the scoreboard. To 
do so, I have made two charts or tables 
and place them side by side: First, total 
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bona fide reductions in appropriations 
made by the House of Representatives, 
and, second, the phony budget-cut 
claims in which there is not one dollar of 
real reduction of Government expendi- 
ture. Here they are: 

Total dona fide reductions in appropriations 
made by the House of Representatives for 
fiscal year 1948 (including independent 
offices bill as reported) 


Bona fide 

Appropriation bills: reductions 
Treasury, Post Office....... $97, 072, 750 
Labor, Federal Security 28, 825, 520 
Government corporations 14, 847, 550 
Agriculture Department..... 343, 427. 742 
War Department 435, 809, 077 
Navy Department 377, 519, 200 
State, Commerce, Judiciary. 159, 645, 031 
Interior Department 134, 006, 907 
Independent omces 1175, 240, 732 
WMW... 1, 766, 394, 509 


1 Includes a $20,000,000 reduction in appro- 
priation for Philippine War Claims Commis- 
sion which may or may not prove to be a real 
reduction. 


Phony budget cut claims (in which there is 
not one dollar of real reduction of Govern- 
ment expenditure) 


oly cm remem of tax re- 


. $800, 000, 000 
Powis revenue from ship 
Se ee 505, 075, 000 
Downward revision of budget 
by the President 291, 075, 000 
Treasury cancellation of CCC 
i T 642, 000, 000 
Abolishing Maritime Com- 
mission's revolving fund 108, 000, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission 
part-year appropriation... 75, 000, 000 
Contract authorization in- 
stead of appropriation for 
veterans’ hospitals 30, 300, 000 
Substitution of contract au- 
thorization for money al- 
ready appropriated—— -- 50, 000, 000 
Deferral of appropriation for 
veterans’ ie 50, 000, 000 
Contract authorization sub- 
stituted for appropriation 
for Hill-Burton hospital 
MORTON . — 50, 000, 000 
PPV 47, 700, 000 
— ——— 2, 649, 150, 000 


Does not include alleged reduction in Mar- 
itime Commission budget of $73,200,000 
which, together with elimination of budget 
limitation, will probably increase rather than 
decrease expenditures. 

REAL REDUCTIONS LISTED 


I should like to point out first the 
real reductions in the budget. These 
are taken from the bills that we have 
passed. They total $1,876,716,750. These 
are to be considered in conjunction with 
the phony cuts claims in which there is 
not one dollar of real reduction in ex- 
penditure to the taxpayers. I should like 
to take these in turn and give my own 
explanation of why they do not represent 
any real cut in Government expenditure. 

Let us take the first one: Postpone- 
ment of tax refunds. That has been 
debated here, and I will not detain the 
Committee at any length to discuss that, 
but will merely quote the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee which re- 
ported the bill. In debate on the bill 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 


CANFIELD] said on March 10 when the 
bill was under consideration: 

We do not intend to leave the impression 
that this $800,000,000 reduction will save a 
single dollar for the taxpayer. The Govern- 
ment will stil) have to pay out whatever taxes 
are paid unnecessarily. 


That is better than I can say it, and 
it comes from the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee; yet in repeated 
statements to the press I have seen this 
claimed as a saving or a reduction in the 
President’s budget. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I shall be delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. COUDERT. Does the gentleman 
deny that that is a reduction from the 
budget estimate of the President? Yes 
or no, please, 

Mr. GORE. I am saying, as the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommittee 
said— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I certainly know that neither the com- 
mittee nor I personally will object be- 
cause we are always glad to have anyone, 
even a member of the opposite party, 
demonstrate so clearly the savings that 
are being made to the taxpayers of the 
United States; and I do not believe the 
taxpayer will care particularly whether 
it is called a saving or a reduction, as the 
effect on the taxpayer’s pocketbook is 
the same. If the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will permit me, I thought perhaps 
he could save time if it might be under- 
stood that the minority party of which 
he is so distinguished a member is op- 
posed to all reductions in spending or 
reductions in the budget. That would 
save some of his time. That is all I have 
in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, you will 
note the sudden use of the word “saving.” 
You will notice it more as we go along. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman answer the question I 
asked before his time ran out? 

Mr. GORE. I will be delighted to yield, 
but I must warn the gentleman it may 
be necessary to request additional time 
if I yield because I have a number of 
items to discuss. 

Mr. COUDERT. The gentleman’s time 
will not be cut off prematurely, I am sure. 
Mr. GORE. I thank the gentleman. 
I have served on the committee with the 
able gentleman from New York and 
whenever he asks anyone to yield I know 
he has in his mind a real contribution 
to the discussion; so I gladly yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. COUDERT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I too have enjoyed 
service with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. I would like the gentleman from 
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Tennessee to tell me whether or not the 
first item in that, and the only one to 
which he has referred, does not in fact 
reflect a reduction in the budget esti- 
mates submitted by the President? 

Mr. GORE. It represents a phony 
reduction. It is apparent but not real, 
as I have quoted the chairman of the 
subcommittee as saying. 

Mr. COUDERT. I would like to ask 
the gentleman one further question. 
Does the gentleman admit that the point 
of departure, the point of comparison, in 
determining what is or what is not a 
budget reduction must be the original 
figure submitted in the original budget 
estimates from the Budget Bureau? I 
think that is a very simple question. 

Mr. GORE. In reply, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question: Does he 
think that this saves the American tax- 
payers one dollar? 

Mr. COUDERT. Now, wait a minute. 

Mr. GORE. Well, Iam waiting for the 
gentleman's answer. 

Mr. COUDERT. If our budget esti- 
maie is correct, it will save the American 
taxpayers no less than $800,000,000, or 
whatever the figure is. y 

Mr. GORE. I beg to disagree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr:COUDERT. Ofcourse, that would 
be a bagatelle to the gentleman’s party 
because the Members on that side do not 
care anything about the people’s money 
except to spend it. 

Mr. GORE. The estimate, whether 
for $800,000,000 more or $800,000,000 less, 
would not save one dollar nor cost one 
dollar extra. Only those taxes which are 
overpaid will be repaid and none which 
are not overpaid will be repaid. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? I want to ask him a 
question about the first item. 

Mr. GORE. Will the gentleman se- 
cure me additienal time? 

Mr. TABER. I do not imagine the 
gentleman will have too much difficulty 
in that respect. This is the picture 

Mr. GORE. This is the picture abso- 
lutely. 

Mr. TABER. If the money is not 
needed and the evidence indicated that 
it would not be needed, it is very proper 
for the Congress to operate and put in a 
figure that will represent what is needed 
instead of a phoney figure that might be 
in the budget. 

Mr. GORE. The evidence of which the 
gentleman speaks is incorporated, I take 
it, in the report of the committee. The 
report says that taxes are going to be 
cut, therefore, the amount of tax refunds 
would be less. As a matter of fact, the 
very opposite would be the result. You 
and I are paying taxes and have been 
paying taxes at current rates, and any 
cut in taxes would entitle us to more re- 
funds; not less. The evidence to which 
the gentleman refers is as spurious and 
bogus as the claim of budgetary reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. The claim of our 
Republican friends at the beginning of 
the session was that they would make a 
$6,000,000,000 reduction. 

Mr. GORE. By reason of cuts in the 
budget. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now, if this $800,- 
000,000 was appropriated and it was not 
needed, not a penny of it would be spent. 

Mr. GORE. Not one. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So there is no 
economy here, and the position that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cou- 
DERT] places himself in takes on a pe- 
culiar light because when they put 
through the excise tax bill they tried to 
kid the public that it was not permanent 
legislation but that it was legislation 
without any time limit. They tried to 
make a lot of double talk in order to fool 
the people. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman. I do not think there is any 
room for argument on this first item of 
the chart or table. The Chairman of 
the subcommittee states it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Now I would like to come to the sec- 
ond item, additional revenue from ship 
sales, 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GORE. If the gentleman will 
just let me read the second item, I will 
be delighted to yield. 

Mr. COUDERT. The gentleman from 
Tennessee did not answer the original 
question I asked him. I still want that 
answered and then I will let him proceed 
without interruption. 

Mr. GORE, I thought I answered the 
question fully. I know the gentleman 
has such very acute powers of discern- 
ment, and I admit my limitations, I know 
he can understand anything that is 
stated logically, and I regret that I have 
not been able to so state it. 

Mr. COUDERT. Will the gentleman 
please answer the question whether or 
not the point of departure for compari- 
son as to reduction or nonreduction is 
the original budget submitted by the 
Budget Bureau on behalf of the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. GORE. If the gentleman is ask- 
ing me the question as to whether or 
not the yardstick of whether the Con- 
gress reduces or does not reduce the 
budget, is the estimate contained in the 
budget submitted by the President, then 
the answer is “Yes,” if that answers the 
gentleman’s question. But what I am 
trying to point out is that there are real 
ways to cut it, effective ways, and there 
are phony ways by which you are merely 
making a show of economy this year, only 
to make a deficiency appropriation next 
year. 

Now I would like to go to the second 
item, additional revenues from ship sales, 
$505,670,500. You will find that claimed 
as a saving in the report of the commit- 
tee on the bill now under consideration. 

Now, what is that? The $505,000,000 
is an estimate of the committee of addi- 
tional income that may result from addi- 
tional sales and charter of ships. That 
represents no reduction in the budget. 
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It represents no curtailment of expendi- 
ture. That is just what it says it is, ad- 
ditional revenue to the Government. 
How they can claim that as a reduction 
of the budget, I just do not quite under- 
stand. All the committee has done about 
it is merely to hear a rumor that addi- 
tional ships might be sold, and they have 
done nothing to bring it about. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, that came 
about as a result of a minute examina- 
tion by the accountants of the committee 
and it developed that the money was 
coming in beyond question and that the 
President had not included it in his state- 
ment of receipts. We might just as well 
take the picture as it is right out in the 
open. 

Mr. GORE. That is what I am trying 
to do. 

Mr, TABER. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. GORE. I certainly respect and 
honor the distinguished chairman of the 
committee on which I have the privilege 
to serve, and I would like to ask him 
now just how this represents a reduction 
in the President’s budget; how it cuts 
down on Government expenditures? 

Mr. TABER. It does not cut down 
Government expenditure but it does 
reach into a place where a group of 
spenders might waste money and gather 
that money into the Treasury, where the 
people of the United States can have the 
benefit of it. 

Mr. GORE. In the first place, you 
will not find one word in the bill requir- 
ing this to be paid in. The committee 
has merely found out that additional 
ships might be sold. They have done 
nothing to bring about an additional 
sale, they have done nothing to cause it 
to be paid into the Treasury, because 
that is where it would come anyway. 
The gentleman has just said it does not 
represent any reduction in expenditure. 
I thought that was what we were talk- 
ing about when we started out talking 
about the President’s budget. Now we 
have got around not to using the word 
“reduction” but the word savings,“ now 
interpreted to be additional revenue. 

Mr. COUDERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, does he dare to pretend 
that when $500,000,000 of income that 
was concealed by the Budget Bureau is 
found by the committee and produced, 
they do not to that extent reduce the 
Government’s obligation to spend? If 
you receive $10 you did not know you 
were going to get, are you not $10 better 
off? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman be permitted to proceed for five 
additional minutes, and I hope he will 
yield to me. 

Mr. GORE. I will as soon as I respond 
to the question of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York. ’ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GORE. In reply to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, I 
will say that Iam not a very daring man, 
but it does not require a great deal of 
courage or insight to realize that addi- 
tional income to the Government repre- 
sents no cut in the expenditures of the 
Government. The gentleman uses the 
word “produced.” To that part of the 
gentleman’s question I answer in the 
negative, because the committee and the 
Congress have not produced this addi- 
tional revenue. It is merely additional 
sales which may occur without any ac- 
tion whatever on the part of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I promised to yield next 
to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. COUDERT. Just one question? 
The gentleman yields to me. 

Mr. GORE. Iam sure that the design 
here is not to prevent the gentleman 
from Tennessee from discussing this 
long list of items on the phony cut chart, 
though some might gather that impres- 
sion. 

Mr. COUDERT. No, we want the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee to tell the whole 
story, because we are very proud of it. 

Mr. GORE. I promised to yield next 
to my genial friend from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I rise for the 
purpose of being helpful to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman, possess- 
ing as he does such admirable talents, 
is always very helpful. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I believe we 
can understand why there is such great 
confusion in the gentleman’s mind and 
why there is a difference of opinion here 
on the floor. I believe the gentleman 
made the statement that he wanted to 
quote facts and figures. There are about 
half a dozen of us here who have been 
through grade school and who have just 
added up the gentleman’s figures. They 
do not add. If he will add those figures 
for the House and get the correct sum 
total, perhaps then it will be a little more 
informative. 

Mr. GORE. If the gentleman will lend 
me the adding machine he has in his 
pocket, I will be glad to undertake to 
ascertain any possible error in addition, 
small though it be. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I have the add- 
ing machine in my head, and I hope the 
gentleman has one there. If the gentle- 
man will take the time to notice—and I 
was glad to get time for him. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If he will add 
up his figures, he will ascertain that his 
column of figures just simply does not 
add. He either has the wrong amount 
or the wrong figures. Of course, if the 
gentleman, who has made such a careful 
study for the benefit of the Democratic 
minority, cannot get down the right fig- 
ures or cannot add them up, which ever 
way it may be, then I can understand 
why such great confusion exists not only 
in his own mind but throughout the 
country. I think perhaps we are just 
adding to the confusion as we discuss 
this today. 
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Mr. GORE. I certainly appreciate the 
contribution of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio. If there is a slight 
difference in his addition and mine, I 
think we could leave it to the distin- 
guished young gentleman from North 
Carolina, if he would add the figures and 
tell which of us is correct. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. My only reason for 
taking the floor right now is to show that 
the opposition is really putting up a drive 
to prevent the gentleman from going 
through his entire recapitulation, or 
whatever he has. That fact has been 
denied on that side of the House. Iam 
going to put them to the test, with the 
gentleman’s permission. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time of the gentleman from 
Tennessee be extended 15 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the right to object simply to re- 
mark to the gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land who has made the unanimous con- 
sent request that it was not my purpose 
to delay the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee in making his illumi- 
nating remarks, but instead I wanted to 
bring before the House accurate figures 
because I do not think we should discuss 
figures here which on their face are not 
accurate and correct. 

I hope the gentleman will get his arith- 
metic book out and correct these figures. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, three of 
my distinguished colleagues have come 
to my rescue with reference to whatever 
errors there may be in addition here, and 
I will say that none of the three agree, 
so perhaps we had better get the adding 
machine. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. My colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. Owens] and I have in the 
gallery a number of Barrington (III) 
High School students, and I am sure that 
if they could see these figures before the 
gentleman from Tennessee, they would 
see an error by the millions. 

Mr. GORE. The error, if any, is but 
small and inadvertent. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, the 
high-school children could compute the 
figures correctly. 

Mr. GORE. Oh, I am sure of that, 
and with the help of the splendid class 
from the gentleman’s district, the record 
will show the correct figures, I can assure 
the gentleman. Also I will put the add- 
ing machine to them instead of my men- 
tal arithmetic. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, I would like to 
proceed to the third phony claim of cut- 
ting the President’s budget. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield before he leaves that 
item? 

Mr. GORE. I wish the gentleman 
would permit me to proceed. 
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Mr. COUDERT. I should like the gen- 
tleman to yield before he leaves that item 
which is not complete so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. COUDERT. I merely want to say 
that the gentleman apparently takes the 
view that income unexpectedly found 
and received by the Government is of 
no interest and makes no difference in 
budgetary figures. 

Mr, GORE. Oh, no. 

Mr. COUDERT. Does the gentleman 
mean by that that if this administration 
received unexpectedly $500,000,000 it will 
probably be wasted, misspent, and lost, 
like the $8,000,000,0000 that the Maritime 
Commission had and cannot in any way, 
shape, or form, account for now? 

Mr. GORE. The administration, the 
executive branch of the Government, 
cannot spend one dollar which is not 
made available by Congress. This Con- 
gress, which has talked so much about 
economy, has already appropriated four 
times as much as was appropriated for 
all purposes in 1935 and about three times 
as much as was appropriated for all 
purposes in 1939; and if this money is 
spent it will be spent on the direction 
and authorization of this Congress which 
has been talking so much about econ- 
omy, but which now refuses to deliver 
on the promises. 4 

Mr. COUDERT. Would that $500,- 
000,000 go into a general revolving fund? 

Mr. GORE. I do not so understand, 
but maybe so. 

Mr. COUDERT. Then the Maritime 
Commission could do what it likes with 
it and we have provided that it shall be 
covered into the Treasury so that nobody 
can touch it and waste it. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman is incor- 
rectly informed there because the budget 
proposes a limitation of expenditure by 
the Maritime Commission. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I am sure, Mr. 
Chairman, that no Member would feel 
offended if the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] simply declined to yield 
until he has finished his statement, at 
which time he could yield for questions. 
I am sure the questioning could be done 
then just as well, and I, therefore, sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that he decline to yield until he has com- 
pleted his statement and then he can 
yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does the gentleman from 
Florida include our distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. O’'TooLE], who is on his feet now at 
the gentleman’s side? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I include every- 
one. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. I congratulate the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
upon his ability to make the elephant 
jump. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the gentleman for 
his compliment. And now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to go to the third 
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claim, downward revision of the budget 
of the President. 

On May 14, 1947, the President sub- 
mitted to the Congress supplemental es- 
timates of the budget or, in other words, 
a revision of certain items in the budget. 
I have his message here which is Public 
Document No. 252. 


ONE POCKET TO ANOTHER 


In this revision of budget items, the 
President made certain revisions upward 
and certain revisions downward in the 
Veterans’ Administration. As a matter 
of fact, the revisions upward, to some 
extent exceed the revisions downward, 
but if you will notice in the report on the 
bill now before you, the committee 
charges to the budget all recommended 
increases but takes credit to itself for all 
reductions actually made by the Presi- 
dent himself. Now, just what kind of 
rules of the game that is I do not know, 
but you will find it in the report. That 
represents no reduction by the Congress 
whatever. It represents reductions by 
the President in his revised estimates, 
and the President is given no credit for 
that, but he is charged with all the in- 
creases. 

Now, I would like to go to the fourth 
one, Treasury cancellation of CCC notes. 
That is a sleight-of-hand attempt at 
bookkeeping. What happened? All he 
Members know that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was authorized to 
borrow from the Treasury, and the 
Treasury was authorized to loan to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds to 
carry out the intent and legal purposes 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
That money has been spent. It is al- 
ready gone. It was spent in previous 
years, most of it even before this fiscal 
year. The President recommended in 
the budget that the Treasury be author- 
ized to cancel the notes of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation: In order to try 
to show a saving, somebody had the 
bright idea that if it was just done in a 
deficiency bill it would somehow change 
the situation. It does not at all. It does 
not matter whether it is done in 1947, 
1948, or 1949. It would not affect ex- 
penditures one dollar. The money has 
already been spent. To take that theory, 
the Republicans would be in the unusual 
Position of trying to spend the money 
twice, and I know they would not want 
to do that. To claim that that is a re- 
duction in the budget or even a saving, 
with either one of their two definitions, 
would be like my taking this dollar out 
of my right-hand pocket and putting it 
in my left-hand pocket and then charg- 
ing my distinguished colleague from 
Kentucky, who sits so conveniently near- 
by, with the depletion of my right-hand 
pocket, 

PAPER SAVING DESCRIBED 


Now, one Government agency, the 
Treasury, holds the note of another 
agency of the same Government. It is 
listed in the budget with a double listing. 
It is listed as an asset of the Treasury 
and a liability of the Corporation. When 
We cancel the notes, we take the liability 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and cancel the asset of the Treasury. 
It represents not one dollar in reduction 
of expenditures. The same thing could 
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be done, of course, and we have previous- 
ly done it that way, by merely appro- 
priating funds for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation with which to pay the Treas- 
ury, but, there again, we would be appro- 
priating money out of the Treasury to 
another agency to make payment back 
to the Treasury. So that represents not 
one dollar of expenditure reduction. 

Abolishing the Maritime Commission 
revolving fund: Now, there again they are 
dealing with funds which are assets and 
revenues of an agency of government. 
They merely transfer the receipts from 
the Maritime Commission into the Treas- 
ury. If we regarded the Maritime Com- 
mission or the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration as agencies of some foreign gov- 
ernment then we could count this as ad- 
ditional revenue or as additional expense, 
but since they are both agencies of the 
same Government, it represents no sav- 
ing whatsoever. 

Atomic Energy Commission, part-year 
appropriation. To show you that the 
committee did not even intend this to 
be a reduction I would just like to read 
from the report of the committee on the 
bill now before you. Here is what they 
say: 

The committee have determined that funds 
should be provided for operation in connec- 
tion with this important project on a part- 
year basis, additions] funds to be provided 
during the early part of the next session. 


In other words, we will make a showing 
for economy now and then early next ses- 
sion we will come in with a deficiency. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
make a reduction now but not an 
economy. 

Mr. GORE. Make a show of reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; a show of 
economy. 

PUT APPROPRIATIONS OFF 

Mr. GORE. Contract authorization. 
Instead of appropriations for veterans’ 
hospitals you will find that the budget 
recommended $30,300,000 for construc- 
tion of veterans hospital facilities, the 
committee cut out the appropriation and 
wrote into the bill contract authoriza- 


tions, and here is what the committee. 


says: 

The committee has approved the proposal 
set forth in the budget estimate for the con- 
struction of 15 new veterans’ hospitals. 


Now, you notice, they have approved 
the plan, they have approved the pro- 
gram but they say: 

In eliminating $30,300,000 requested in the 
estimate as an additional appropriation to 
cerry forward the hospital program the com- 
mittee is able to report definitely that the 
program has not been retarded or delayed 
in any respect. The committee has been as- 
sured by representatives of the Veterans’ 
Administration that sufficient funds in cash 
is now in hand and available to meet all 
possible need until— 


Again— 
at least the latter part of the fiscal year 
1948, at which time funds can be provided. 


In other words, again let us make a 
show of economy by postponing the day 
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of appropriation until next year and we 
will bring in a deficiency. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I want to accept the sug- 
gestion of my distinguished colleague 
from Florida; then I will yield. 

Mr. OWENS. We get hungry once in 
a while. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman has my 
permission to go eat. 

Then, there is substitution of contract 
authority for money already appropri- 
ated. Again the committee says—and I 
should like to read—you know the com- 
mittee report really answers most of 
these questions in better language than I 
can. We have some clerks who are far 
more proficient in the use of the English 
language than I. I wish to read you 
about this item: 

The committee has inserted in the bill a 
provision rescinding $50,000,000 with the un- 
derstanding that funds will be made avail- 
able if and when required in order that 


the following program may go forward with- 
out delay— 


The committeė has done what?— 
has increased contract authorizations, 


Obviously there is no reduction here, 
nor was any intended. 


ANOTHER SUBSTITUTION 


Mr. Chairman, the next to the last item 
is again a substitution of contract author- 
ization for direct appropriations. To 
carry out the provisions of the Hill- 
Burton Hospital Act the President rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $50,000,- 
000. The committee struck that out and 
substituted contract authorization, not 
of just $50,000,000 but of $150,000,000; 
so instead of this being any reduction in 
expenditure, in all probability it will re- 
sult in a considerable increase of Govern- 
ment expenditures during the year over 
and above the budget. 

I would like to read again what the 
committee said. You know these com- 
mittee clerks write very good reports. 

The committee is firmly convinced that to 
insure against any impediment in the de- 
velopment of this program: as rapidly as 
possible some firm provision should be made 
for Federal participation to whatever extent 


future developments may require during 
1948. 


The budget estimated that $77,700,000 
would be needed in fiscal year 1948 to 
liquidate obligations of prior fiscal years. 
It now appears that only $30,000,000 will 
be necessary. The $47,700,000, or a sum 
thereabout, will not be spent; nor can it 
be obligated. This result has come about 
entirely without any effort on the part 
of the Congress. 

LAUDS TALENTS FOR MISSING BOAT 


The Congress has taken no action 
whatsoever to effect any reduction here. 
The Appropriations Committee merely 
“learned” that certain UNRRA funds 
set aside for reimbursement of the Mari- 
time Commission for shipment of 
UNRRA supplies would probably not be 
fully used. Though the committee took 
no action to bring this situation about, 
nor in fact did anything about it, except 
to make inquiries, the report of the In- 
dependent Offices Subcommittee lists 
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this as “saving.” This is another indi- 
cation of face-saving desperation. 
DEFERRAL OF APPROPRIATION FOR VETERANS’ 
PENSIONS . 
This is a “guesstimate.” The commit- 
tee report says, “No recommendation by 
the committee contemplates any reduc- 
tion or change in any existing veterans’ 
benefits.” The budget estimated that 
compensation and pensions to veterans 
would amount to $2,221,915,000. The 
committee merely substituted its guess 
for the estimate of the budget and there- 
by claimed a reduction of expenditure to 
the tune of $50,000,000. Standards for 
veterans’ pensions and compensation are 
fixed by law, and a guess that it will be 
either lower or higher will have no ef- 
efect on the amount of actual expendi- 
ture. It is one thing to reduce appro- 
priations for, say, a reclamation project, 
but quite another to guess-timate a fixed 
obligation. 
ALLEGED REDUCTIONS IN SPECIFIC MARITIME COM- 
MISSION BUDGET ITEMS 
The budget recommended and con- 
templated a total expenditure of $280,- 
200,000 by the Maritime Commission. 
The Independent Offices Committee Re- 
port claims to have reduced this amount 
by $73,200,000. It will be seen from the 
report, however, that a goodly part of 
this reduction is in ship reconversion 
which in actual practice results in ap- 
proximately a net, or wash, operation, in 
that the sales price of the ships, which it 
is conceded are practically unsalable in 
present condition, amounts to approxi- 
mately the cost of reconversion. Thus, 
we find here again a double-listing, and 
properly so, in the budget—estimated 
cost of reconversion and estimated re- 
ceipts from sale of ships, the two can- 
celing each other out in the budget. 
The committee action, however, would 
still have resulted in some reduction of 
expenditures had it not stricken from 
the bill the language recommended by 
the budget which would have limited 
ship construction by the Maritime Com- 
mission to ships for which the Maritime 
Commission had a commitment of sale. 
The basic law would require the pur- 
chaser to pay 50 percent of costs. The 
committee struck this restriction from 
the bill. The result will be that the 
Maritime Commission will build ships, 
bearing the entire costs, with or without 
commitment of sale. Without commit- 
ment of sale, the Maritime Commission 
will be left holding the bag—with ships 
in it. Only one recourse might be left to 
the Commission, and that would be 
charter—at a nominal rate, usually. It 
will be seen from the committee report, 
page 28, that $29,000,000 is authorized 
for new ship construction and better- 
ment. The budget contemplates that 
one-half of the cost of ship construction 
would be borne by purchasers. So, the 
action of the committee with respect to 
the Maritime Commission may well re- 
sult in an over-all increase of Govern- 
ment expenditure rather than a decrease. 
It is difficult to see how a reduction would 
result. y 
In order to complete the fiscal score, 
it is necessary to point out that the 
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House has thus far enacted contract au- 
thorizations exceeding budget authoriza- 
tion estimates by $328,425,000. The 
amounts contained in the two bills are 
as follows: The Federal Security Labor 
bill contained $150,000,000 in budget au- 
thorizations, and the Independent Offices 
Appropriation bill contained $178,425,000 
making a total of $328,425,000. 

I want to offer my congratulations to 
my astute Republican friends, the lead- 
ers of their party, on the admirable skill 
they have shown in keeping so far away 
from the goal they set for themselves. 
Not to have come near it once in so many 
trials shows the most splendid talents 
for missing the boat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment 
and ask unanimous consent to proceed 
out of order for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
May proceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, it is ap- 
parent from the statement of my distin- 
guished friend from Tennessee that the 
word “savings” is anathema to many 
on the minority side. The outstanding 
thing about the word “savings” is that 
we have not had from the minority side 
one single amendment offered on the 
floor to cut a single item that is pre- 
sented here and not a single thing has 
been done by them for the purpose of 
saving money. The only thing we have 
had is a vigorous attempt on the part 
of the administration and of many of 
my friends on the minority side to keep 
up the appropriations to the level sub- 
mitted in January by the President and 
the budget. My friend from Tennessee 
has criticized some of these items that 
we have referred to as possible savings. 
Let me say to you that the cut on re- 
funds of taxes was made after hearings 
had developed, both in our committee 
and the Ways and Means Committee, 
that the amount in all probability would 
not be required. They had a great big 
setup in the Treasury Department for 
refund of excess profits taxes and they 
admitted before the Ways and Means 
Committee that that would not be re- 


quired. 

This item of $505,000,000 for ship sales 
is an item that our investigators demon- 
strated beyond question was going to be 
received by the Treasury of the United 
States from ship sales. It was not in- 
cluded in the President’s estimate as a 
receipt. Therefore it is proper that we 
should take credit for pining it down and 
getting our figures on it so that it will 
appear in the Treasury of the United 
States and not be spent by the Maritime 
Commission in its revolving fund. 

There is an item of $291,000,000, a 
downward revision of the President’s 
budget figures, that my friend criticizes. 
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Let me tell you just how that happened. 
That item resulted from an absolute 
demonstration by our investigators in 
the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Maritime Commission that the funds 
were not going to be needed. It was 
based upon our efforts and our opera- 
tions. There is no reason in the world 
why we should not take credit for it. 

Mr. WiGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I would just 
like to say in that connection that I think 


the gentleman from Tennessee will find 


that the officials of the Bureau of the 
Budget actually expressed their thanks 
to the committee investigators for the 
help they have given them all along the 
line in this connection. 

Mr. TABER. So that we will have the 
whole thing together, this item of $50,- 
000,000 that was taken out of the item for 
veterans’ pensions was taken out as a 
deliberate reduction because, according 
to the figures submitted to the commit- 
tee by General Bradley and the Veterans’ 
Administration, that amount would not 
be needed out of the revised estimate that 
was submitted, and therefore they were 
able to take an actual cut and not a 
phony cut. 

So that the gentleman from Tennessee 
may have a picture of this Commodity 
Credit Corporation item, I just want to 
call his attention to this fact. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the gentleman 
started out to discuss this downward re- 
vision by the President and then jumped 
onto something else. 

Mr. TABER. I finished with the 
downward revision on that particular 
item. 

Mr. GORE. In the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; I finished with 
that. I just discussed the $50,000,000 cut 
at that time, because that all came out 
of the same pool. 

Now, as to this Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration item, I think that we ought to 
have the full picture out in the front 
here. The President submitted a budget 
estimate of $830,000,000 for the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation in January. That 
has been reduced as a result of investiga- 
tion and the gathering together of in- 
formation to $642,000,000. That is a 
reduction below the President’s budget 
of $188,000,000. Now, that was submitted 
as an item that would be paid out of the 
Treasury in 1948, that $830,000,000 figure. 
The operations of putting it in the defi- 
ciency bill certainly resulted in whatever 
might be done about it being taken out 
of the 1947 budget, insofar as it was taken 
out. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Not until I complete this 
item. 

Mr. GORE. I just want to give the 
gentleman a figure. 

Mr. TABER. I want to give the gen- 
tleman the rest of the budget figure be- 
fore I come to that, and then I will yield 
to him. 

I will say to the gentleman that the 
budget carried an item of cash that the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation had, 
which they expected to have available 
for turning into the Treasury, of $429,- 
000,000 at the end of 1948, which they 
claimed somehow or other was an ofiset 
to that other figure. 

Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GORE. For the sake of accuracy 
and in deference to my distinguished 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Brown], I will 
say that the exact figure is $641,832,- 
030.64. 

Mr. TABER. I used the gentleman’s 
figure of $642,000,000. I did not try to 
be accurate beyond his own table. 

Mr. GORE. As is the custom in dis- 
cussion, I used round figures. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Does the gen- 
tleman from New York contend that the 
Committee on Appropriations actually 
saved the expenditure of $600,000,000? 

Mr. TABER. I do not claim that 
there was any saving on that thing as 
a result of anything the Committee on 
Appropriations did. I have made no 
statement heretofore on that subject 
anywhere, but I am making this state- 
ment now so that the whole picture may 
be out in front and everybody may un- 
derstand just what it is. I was telling 
you just what the picture was, and I 
am not going to tell anything more about 
it because I do not think anyone can 


_ dispute a word I have said. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. I just thought 
the people of the country would like to 
know whether there is a saving. 

Mr. TABER. There is not going to 
be an expenditure in 1948. That has 
been the contention and that has been 
the only contention that ever has been 
made with reference to this particular 


item. The only saving is the $183,000,000 


that resulted from a reduction from 
$830,000,000 to $642,000,000. 

Mr. GORE. If the gentleman will yield 
further, may I say to my distinguished 
chairman that that, too, represents no 
change in final figures as to expendi- 
tures because it is a double listing. 

Mr. TABER. It does make a change 
in figures. 

Mr. GORE. It is a net transaction, a 


-wash operation. 


Mr. TABER. I do not know about 
that, but it makes a difference of $188,- 
000,000 in the amount of expenditures 
that were estimated in the original 
budget. I do not say that the Congress 
made that reduction or that anything 
they did had anything to do with it, but 
that is the picture. 

Mr. GORE. In the accounting pro- 
cedure, when you reduce the one, where 
there is a double listing, you raise the 
other a corresponding amount. 

Mr. TABER. Yes, but when you re- 
duce the amount that is to be charged 
up net by $188,000,000 you have that 
much reduction. That is about all there 
is to that story. 

The committee abolished the $108,- 
000,000 revolving fund of the Martime 
Commission. That is an absolute sav- 
ing, because it puts the Maritime Com- 
mission on a basis where they have to 
come to the Congress for whatever 
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money they get. The committee has 
provided plenty of money for them to go 
on for next year, but they do not have 
the revolving fund to play with any more, 
and the condition has been cleaned up. 

On this atomic-bomb business we do 
not know whether or not that is a cut. 
It depends on what the Atomic Energy 
Commission can justify when they come 
back here, if they do come back here next 
January. If they do come back, I hope 
they come back with some figures that 
some committee or somebody in the Con- 
gress can understand and get in shape. 
They did not come with any kind of fig- 
ures when they came to us this time. 

On the veterans’ hospital item $30,- 
000,000 was taken off that and put into a 
coniract authorization because the 
money was not going to be spent in 1948, 
according to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and that was a proper thing to take 
out. There is no question about that. 
That is perfectly clear. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. In every case where a 
contract authorization is substituted for 
an actual appropriation, where if the ap- 
propriation were actually made the ex- 
penditure could not be accomplished in 
the fiscal year following, it represents an 
actual saving, does it not, as against the 
Budget estimate of expenditure in that 
fisca! year? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is the reason the 
Committee on Appropriations translated 
that into a contract authorization, so as 
not to interfere with the continuity of 
the program. Is not that true? 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

When conditions are such that you 
cannot build because you cannot get the 
labor and material, and money is going 
to be saved as a result of the postpone- 
ment of those operations because of the 
economic conditions in our country, and 
we are not going to have to spend as 
much money as we would have had to 
spend the way the thing has been set up 
here in the January budget, we are en- 
titled to take advantage of that situa- 
tion and protect the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
my understanding of it is this: The 
budget is an estimate. I will agree with 
the gentleman from New York that the 
Committee on Appropriations has cut 
the estimated expenditures, but the gen- 
tleman from New York will not say that 
you have saved the Government any 
money ‘because you have authorized the 
expenditure of this money by contracts 
to be made. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, we have saved 
money. The gentleman does not under- 
stand the picture. That is the trouble, 
Let me tell the gentleman what the pic- 
ture is. I told it once but I will repeat 
it so that the gentleman will understand 
the situation better. 

Where money cannot be spent because 
of economic conditions in the country 
and the probability is that we will be able 
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to get by with reduced costs when the 
economic conditions change, as we know 
they will, and we can cut down the 
amount that will be appropriated for 
next year as a result of that situation, 
and we cut it down, we save money for 
that particular year; and in the next 
year if we have to spend money in all 
probability we will save money on the 
whole thing because it will be less. Now, 
that is the picture, and we might just as 
well realize it. 

The same thing that I have referred 
to applies to that Hill-Burton bill which 
was in the Federal Security Agency ap- 
propriations. The UNRRA item that we 
took off of about $47,000,000 was in the 
President’s budget for 1848 as a proposed 
expenditure, and the recovery of that 
fund was an absolute and straight-out 
reduction in expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
may proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
TABER] be extended another 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, there 
have been in connection with the opera- 
tions of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions so far actual reductions in appro- 
priations and recoveries in one way or 
another as a result of our investigations 
and our operations, reductions in the 
President’s budget estimate below the 
January figures which today total $3,- 
702,326,029 to this date with the figures 
that are included in this bill. 

In addition to that, there are large 
savings on rescissions which we have 
effected in connection with the bills and 
the appropriations for the Army, Navy, 
and Maritime Commission. I believe 
this will result in at least $500,000,000 
reduction in the 1948 expenditures. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentle- 
man include in his extension of remarks, 
item by item and line by line, the reduc- 
tions or savings which he claims? 

Mr. TABER. Oh, I have it all pre- 
pared and I intend to do so. I am going 
to put it in the Recor so that you can 
shoot at it. You can shoot at it because 
you do not like to save money. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I like genuine sav- 
ings, not phony ones. 

Mr. TABER. Now, the whole picture 
all the way through has represented a 
tremendous job on the part of our com- 
mittee. We have been into this thing 
very carefully and we have held hearings 
hour after hour. We have had no cooper- 
ation at all from the departments and 
agencies that have come before us but 
we have had to pull it out of them just 
like pulling a tooth without novocain. 
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They tried in every possible way to keep 
up all the appropriations and to keep 
every chairwarmer and every loafer on 
the Federal pay roll that they could. 
We have accomplished a great deal, in 
my opinion, in trying to put the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on a busi- 
ness basis. We will not at this time, 
this year, save the amount of money I 
would like to save or that many others 
would like to save, but we are on the trail 
of information in the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government 
that will permit us in the years to come 
to make very large savings and put the 
Government of the United States on a 
sound and respectable basis. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER, I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I would like to ask my 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, since he just men- 
tioned the words “business basis,” what 
has happened to the legislative budget 
which was supposed to be completed, over 
4 months ago, on the 15th of February? 
Just where is that legislative budget? 

Mr. TABER. The legislative budget 
is just where it has been for a long time. 
The House passed it, representing its 
ideas. The Senate passed it, represent- 
ing its ideas. We have not reached any 
agreement, and I do not believe we can; 
but we have gone ahead with the appro- 
priation bills, and we have made cuts. 
I know that a very large percentage of 
the minority are opposed to making any 
cuts. There are exceptions over there 
among those patriotic men who believe 
that the salvation of the United States 
depends upon savings made in the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is it not the fact that 
for the fiscal year 1947, the minority 
party, which was then in the majority, 
cut every single appropriation bill that 
was sent down by the Bureau of the 
Budget? Is that not the fact? 

Mr. TABER. Oh, they cut some of 
them but they never cut off enough to 
put the Government on a sound, honest, 
business basis. That is what I am try- 
ing to get at, and that is what we have 
got to do before we get through or we 
are going to be wiped out. 

Mr. ROONEY. It would appear from 
the gentleman’s remarks that no one 
ever made any cuts in the budget esti- 
mates until this year. The truth is that 
the cuts, instead of being new cuts, are, 
as demonstrated by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], phony cuts. 

Mr. TABER. Well, the gentleman 
knows, if he had listened to what I have 
said, that we have claimed no phony 
cuts, but we have made cuts that have 
hurt, because they have thrown enor- 
mous numbers of leeches off of the Fed- 
eral pay roll. I am sorry that the gen- 
tleman feels that throwing those leeches 
off of the pay roll is a phony cut. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
a fact that any cuts that were made in 
the budget estimates submitted to the 
Seventy-ninth Congress were made by 
efforts of the Republican members on 
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the subcommittees and on the commit- 
tee itself? 

Mr. TABER. They contributed very 
largely to those cuts. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. And is it not a fact, as 
the gentleman from South Dakota has 
just said, that those cuts were made by 
the Republicans in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress with a sufiicient number of 
good, sound-thinking Democrats who 
helped us out and sustained our posi- 
tion? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And 
that additional cuts which the Repub- 
licans approved were resisted. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, continuously re- 
sisted. 

I just want to call attention to an- 
other figure before I finish. On the de- 
ficiency bills that have been presented 
to us the record of savings that we have 
made totals $282,590,767. The over-all 
saving that we have made runs to very 
large figures, not as large as I wish, but 
nevertheless a first-class start toward 
putting the Government of the United 
aah on an honest and a businesslike 

asis. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and twenty-five Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The gentleman from Minnesota is 

d 


` Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, it comes with mighty poor grace on 
the part of anybody on the minority side 
of this House to get up here and talk 
about economy. I listened to the speech 
given by the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore]. I sought unsuccessfully for 
an opportunity to ask him this one ques- 
tion: Did he ever on this floor this year 
vote for a single dollar’s reduction or for 
any amendment offered by any Member 
of the House from the majority side to 
reduce spending? His answer to that 
would have been “No” and had to be 
No“. 

I ask also of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney]: Does he not recall 
the millions of dollars that he tried to 
add to the labor and Federal security 
bill? Does the gentleman recall those 
items? 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Certainly. 

Mr, ROONEY. The gentleman sur- 
prises me. I thought he rose to explain 
to the House what happened yesterday 
with regard to the tax reduction bill. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Certainly 
I will be glad to explain that. It is simply 
because the spenders on the Democratic 
side have resisted so well the efforts of the 
Republican Party to show a real saving 
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that I personally could not conscien- 
tiously vote for a reduction in taxes at 
this time. I have no apology to offer 
for my voting to sustain the veto. Our 
Treasury needs the income if we are to 
cut our national debt. 

You people ridicule the efforts of the 
Republican Party to try to effectuate real 
economy. We at least are trying to do 
the job of cutting down the expenses of 
government. You have not helped us in 
the least in our efforts to do so. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. No, I re- 
gret that I must proceed and cannot 
yield at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
declines to yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yielded 
to the gentleman from New York be- 
cause I mentioned his name, I might say 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Gross]. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, it comes with 
mighty poor grace from any member of 
the minority side to stand up here and 
talk about economy. Where have we 
ever seen any efforts upon the part of 
the Democrats to economize? Had we 
the cooperation from the minority our 
Nation could justly expect and had we 
also cooperation, instead of ceaseless op- 
position, from the Federal departments 
and bureaus, we would today have effec- 
tuated the six billion cut below the Presi- 
dent’s budget. Instead of cooperation, 
we see the Democrats, as illustrated by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], fight at every turn our efforts 
toward making savings. Now this same 
gentleman attempts to belittle the nearly 
$3,000,000,000 reduction the Republican 
Party has accomplished. You know as 
well as I do that the entire Democratic 
side voted for the motion to recommit 
which would have added nearly $200,- 
000,000 to the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill simply because you Democrats 
did not have the intestinal fortitude to 
say to your farmers that those farmers 
must contribute toward economy as well 
as every other segment of our population 
if we are going to achieve a real bal- 
anced economy in this Nation. I had 
that intestinal fortitude and have also 
gone against my party, the Republican 
Party, on H. R. 1, because I feel they 
are making a mistake in asking now for 
a tax reduction. However, you people 
do not seem to care whether the lid goes 
off or not. My farmers want to do their 
share, and so do yours. As long as we 
keep our triple A committees intact, 
farmers are willing, most of them, to 
give up the payments. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is due to the 
action on the Democratic side in trying 
to prevent the Republicans from mak- 
ing worth-while cuts in these budgets 
that. I personally did not feel that I 
could conscientiously vote to do any- 
thing but to try to kill any tax-reduction 
bill that came before the Congress at 
this time. If we could have saved the 
six billions originally aimed at, our 
Treasury could then have stood the drain 
called for by H. R. 1. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I 
regret my inability to yield previously. 

Mr. GROSS. Are the people of the 
gentleman’s congressional district in 
favor of a reduction in taxes? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The peo- 
ple of my congressional district are hon- 
est, substantial, and common-sense peo- 
ple who do not want to see communism 
spread throughout the world. I feel 
those people know that above all 

Mr. GROSS. Answer yes or no. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I am an- 
swering the gentleman. My people 
know that above all we must have a 
strong financial foundation under this 
Government of ours if we are to survive, 
and be able to resist any attacks upon 
our form of government. My people, 
most of them, I believe, are opposed to 
cutting taxes under circumstances pres- 
ently prevailing. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. May I 
say to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that the people of his congressional dis- 
trict know that he is conscientious and 
that he is absolutely fearless in his de- 
cisions. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman from New York. Mr. 
Chairman, in conclusion, I want to re- 
peat that it comes with mighty poor 
grace for anybody on the Democratic 
side to get up here and talk about econ- 
omy in government. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words, and I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of or- 
der and for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I am not 
going to object, we have discussed this 
bill with the majority leader, and we 
thought we could finish it early; there- 
fore I hope there will be no further re- 
quests for additional time or to speak out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that due to the insistence of the minor- 
ity side the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee has seen fit to precipitate an 
argument out of order and little related 
to the pending resolution in order that 
he might again, as he has done so fre- 
quently in the past, advise the people of 
America, as he smiles and claps his hands, 
how pleased he is to speak for the minor- 
ity and proclaim that the Republican 
Party has not been able to effect savings 
to the extent that it thought it could. 
what a great position for a Member of 
Congress who has the welfare of the 
people of this country and his country at 
heart to take. 

I ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
as he sits here, what is his purpose in 
getting up here time after time and tell- 
ing the people that the Republican Party 
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has not been able to save as much money 
out of the Federal Treasury as it said 


it would? What is the purpose of this 
performance? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yeld? 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. What is the gen- 
tleman’s purpose? 


Mr. GORE. My purpose is to give to 
the people that to which they are en- 
titled, the truth; and, further, my pur- 
pose is to prevent the phony claims of 
economy, which in reality effect not one 
dollar in reduction of Government ex- 
penditures, from going unexposed and 
thereby serve to mislead the people. I 
am trying to keep the record straight, 
and I protest sleight-of-hand book- 
keeping. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve in economy? 

Mr. GORE. I certainly do, but not the 
wrong kind. 

Mr. KEEFE. Has the gentleman ever 
voted for economy since he has been 
here? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Can he point to a single 
vote he has ever made in the interest of 
reducing appropriations? 

Mr. GORE. Many, my friend. 

Mr. KEEFE. Well, I would like to 
have the gentleman in his extension of 
remarks collect them and point them out, 
just as he asked the gentleman from New 
York to extend his remarks with 
particularity. 

I came here in the same year that the 
gentleman from Tennessee did, and I 
have watched his work on this floor ever 
since he has been here. Ido not have a 
recollection of a single time that the 
gentleman from Tennessee has not taken 
a militant position in favor of the New 
Deal. It has always been to either get 
the appropriations requested or get 
larger and bigger and better appropria- 
tions, and I think it comes with poor 
grace from the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, above all people, to stand here re- 
peatedly on the floor of this House and 
clap his hands and cheer because the 
Republicans have not been able to save 
the amount they expected to save when 
they adopted a provision in the House 
projecting a $6,000,000,000 cut below the 
President’s budget. It seems to me that 
that is a perfectly absurd position to 
take, especially when in this Congress, 
in bill after bill, amendments have been 
offered, to increase appropriations. I 
have a recollection of two supply bills to 
which the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney] offered one amendment 
after another to increase the amounts 
provided for in the bill by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. I do not recall 
the gentleman from Tennessee ever vot- 
ing any other way but to increase these 
appropriations. I also know that he 
also voted to recommit these bills in or- 
der that they might get more money to 
spend for these agencies of Government. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is it not true that thee 
very amendments that I offered in the 
House during the course of consideration 
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of the two supply bills to which the gen- 
tleman just referred were inserted in the 
Senate, and that that is the way the 
matter now stands, and that the gen- 
tleman, and whoever else is responsible, 
has failed to call a meeting of the con- 
ference on the Labor-Federal Security 
bill for over a month; is that not a fact? 

Mr. KEEFE. That is not a fact, and 
the gentleman knows it is not a fact, and 
his present statement is about as in- 
accurate as most of the statements that 
he makes on this floor, except perhaps 
those that are prepared for him to read 
down here in the well of this House by 
the departments and sent up here. Now, 
the fact of the matter is, everybody on 
this floor knows that the gentleman from 
New York is a mere mouthpiece for the 
departments downtown, and that he is 
the one who distributes and passes out 
their speeches for the minority Members 
to get up here and parrot on the floor of 
the House. He has no idea of economy 
and never has had, and has resisted and 
fought every effort upon the part of the 
majority to try and economize and save 
any money in the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.GORE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, my distin- 
guished and able friend from Wisconsin 
who, as he says, took the oath of office 
the same day I did, has undertaken to 
reveal my record. 

Mr. KEEFE. Well. avout the same 
time, I would say.to the gentleman. I 
do not know whether it was the same 
day or not; I think it was. 

Mr. GORE. Indeed it was. He and I 
have been very warm friends 

Mr. KEEFE. And I looked for differ- 
ent things from the gentleman at that 
time, I will say. I thought he had some 
great independence of spirit and great 
independence of thought, and I thought 
he had the courage to stand up here in 
the well of this House and fight for re- 
ductions of expenditures in government, 
the very thing which I knew in his heart 
he believed and which he believes in to- 
day; that he had the courage to stand 
up and tell the things which I know he 
believes in, because I have talked with 
him a good many times and I have great 
admiration for him. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. At that time, as we were 
freshmen, I, too, had high hopes for my 
distinguished colleague, and he has ful- 
filled, I am happy to say, the highest 
aspirations and anticipations I had for 
him in having a great, useful, and hon- 
orable career. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is fine. I am glad 
to have the gentleman say that. I 
think the gentleman has a great and 
honorable career. It all depends, how- 
ever, on the point of view. It depends 
on the point of view; is not that true? 

Mr. GORE. I distinctly recall the oc- 
casion in 1939, as some of my friends here 
will recall, when I made my maiden 
speech in the Congress, which saved 
several hundred million dollars, and the 
distinguished gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, my friend, strode across the aisle 
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in his manly way and clasped my hand 
and congratulated me on that move. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes; I remember that 
day well, as do a great many other Mem- 
bers of this Congress. I remember when 
the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee and the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] at that 
time got their heads together and had 
some independence, and I remember how 
the gentleman told me later that he was 
called down to the White House and the 
riot act was read to him by the President 
himself for making that speech. Ever 
since that time I have watched the 
metamorphosis take place, so that the 
gentleman has lost the independence 
that I strode across to congratulate him 
on having. I have watched the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, the distinguished 
friend of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
go right along hand in hand, until 
finally we see the picture here now, that 
these two fellows whom at that time I 
congratulated on their independence and 
because they had the courage to stand up 
and speak their convictions have all the 
time since followed the New Deal. I re- 
gret to see it. I regret to see my friend 
from Tennessee, who is a brilliant gentle- 
man, and who does know better, stand up 
here day after day and belittle himself 
and belittle the party for which he speaks 
by applauding and laughing gleefully 
because as he contends we are not able 
to effect the savings that we thought we 
might be able to effect. 

I say to the gentleman that he is going 
to have to watch some other things, too, 
that I see while sitting in the deficiency 
committee and noting the appropriation 
estimates that are coming up now for 
supplementals and deficiencies. Oh, what 
a Magnificent future unfolds, what a 
great thing it is for these departments to 
be turned down by the Congress in their 
regular appropriations and then devise 
their ways and means through deficiency 
and supplemental estimates to wipe out 
all the savings the Congress has put into 
effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin be extended 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not want it from the 
gentleman from New Lork. 

Mr. ROONEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman another question, 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses nec- 
essary for the work of the Commission as 
authorized by law except for the work au- 
thorized by the act of June 28, 1938 (33 
U. S. C. 701), and sections 10 and 12 of the 
act of December 22, 1544 (Public Law 534) 
authorizing the construction of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for flood 
cont ol, and for other purposes, including 
the health service program as authorized by 
the act of August 8, 1946 (Public Law 658); 
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payment of claims under part 2 of the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act of August 2, 1946 (Pub- 
lic Law 601); purchase of five and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles, $3,390,000; of 
which amount not to exceed $20,000,000 shall 
be available for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia exclusive of not to exceed 
$10,000 for special counsel and temporary 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (Public Law 600), but 
at rates not exceeding $50 per diem for in- 
dividuals, 

Flood-control surveys: For expenses nec- 
essary for the work of the Commission as 
authorized by the act of June 28, 1938 (33 
U. S. C. 701j), and sections 10 and 12 of the 
act of December 22, 1944 (Public Law 534), 
including contract stenographic reporting 
services; $266,500, of which amount not to 
exceed $114,900 shall be available for personal 
services in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and ask unani- 
mous consent to speak out of order and 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
take advantage of this time to say that 
the tirade of my distinguished friend the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] 
just a while ago, reminds me of an Old 
Mother Hubbard which covers everything 
and touches nothing. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I gladly yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman as usual 
is entirely wrong in his quotation. He 
should refer to it as a kimono and not 
an Old Mother Hubbard. 

Mr. ROONEY. Well, the gentleman 
would know more about kimonos and 
Mother Hubbards. The gentleman would 
know better than I whether it is an Old 
Mother Hubbard or a kimono. 

In any event, in his crusade to wreck 
the Labor Department and its functions 
the gentleman wrote up and brought to 
the floor of this House a bill—the Labor- 
Federal Security appropriation bill 
which by its terms cut the funds for 
operation of the Labor Department by 
about 44 percent. Today he complains 
that at that time I offered a number of 
amendments which would restore such 
important functions in the Labor De- 
partment as the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards which were being outlawed by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. I say to the 
gentleman that, representing a district, 
as I do, in Brooklyn—and the gentleman 
has many times in the past called me 
the gentleman from Brooklyn, while to 
me he still is the gentleman from Osh- 
kosh—I will not at any time sit idly by 
and not raise my voice in protest at the 
crusade of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin to wipe out important functions in 
the Labor Department. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin did 
not ask me whether I had voted on oc- 
casions for economy measures. I do not 
know why he reserved that question for 
the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GORE] but he knows full well 
that whenever there is contained in an 
appropriation bill an item which is 
wrong, which is improper spending, 
which is an item in which money can 
sensibly be saved by the Congress, that 
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he and every member of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, whether in the 
majority or in the minority, can depend 
upon my vote in support of that proper 
economy, but never for senseless econ- 
omies such as proposed by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, 

The gentleman and his majority col- 
leagues cut $370,500 in the Labor De- 
partment-Federal Security Agency ap- 
propriation bill from the amount asked 
for the staff and servicing functions of 
the Office of the Secretary of Labor. I 
offered an amendment in protest of this 
slash, requesting the amount contained 
in the President’s budget. The other 
body restored $47,400 of these funds. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin and 
his majority colleagues cut $718,700 from 
the same bill for continuing the Division 
of Labor Standards. They made no 
Provision whatever for the continuance 
of the Division of Labor Standards. My 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], of- 
fered an amendment to restore to the 
bill the money for this purpose. The 
other body restored $400,000 of these 
funds. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin and 
his colleagues on the majority side cut 
$598,400 for expenses necessary to en- 
able the Secretary of Labor to exercise 
the authority vested in him to act as 
mediator and to appoint Commissioners 
of Conciliation in labor disputes, and 
virtually wiped out the entire supervisory 
and administrative staff of the Concilia- 
tion Service. They reduced the ability 
of the Labor Department to prevent 
strikes. I offered an amendment in the 
House opposing such action. The other 
body restored $120,000 of these funds 
and provided for the supervisory and ad- 
ministrative staff positions as I had ad- 
vocated. 

The gentleman and his majority col- 
leagues cut $528,600 from the Labor De- 
partment-Federal Security Agency bill 
for the apprentice training program. I 
offered an amendment to restore funds. 
The other body restored $184,400 of 
these moneys. I also offered an amend- 
ment to increase the amount allowed 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin for 
the Wage and Hour Division and the 
other body subsequently restored $99,200 
for that agency. 

So you see, Mr. Chairman, even the 
other body disagrees with the gentleman 
from Wisconsin and he had the boldness 
a while ago to attack me for exercising 
my right to offer amendments which the 
other body subsequently found were 
justified. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on this paragraph close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to direct my remarks to 
the section which has just been read, 
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namely, the appropriations for the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

I was pleased to learn from reading the 
report that the Committee on Appro- 
priations had refused to give to this 
agency the sums recommended by the 
Budget Bureau. I thought of proposing 
an amendment to the Federal Power Sec- 
tion to reduce their appropriation by $1 
not as a pro forma amendment, but 
rather as a token amendment to indicate 
to the Federal Power Commission that 
there were some members of the House 
who were dissatisfied with the way they 
are spending money and who propose to 
watch their expenditures closely in the 
years to come. 

It is my contention that the Federal 
Power Commission has engaged in and 
is engaging in unlawful and uneconomical 
activities. In an attempt to correct that 
situation, I introduced last April two bills 
proposing amendments to parts 1 and 2 
of the Federal Power Act. Hearings will 
open on those amendments before a sub- 
committee of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee next 
Monday. - 

Briefly, the bills have two objectives. 

First, to deny to the Federal Power 
Commission control over manufacturing 
establishments producing electricity for 
their own consumption, and, second, to 
redefine navigable streams and interstate 
commerce in such a manner as to re- 
strict the Commission’s jurisdiction over 
utilities actually transmitting or selling 
power for transmission across State lines. 

I previously told the House of the ac- 
tivities of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion when they sought during this past 
year to force their jurisdiction upon five 
small Connecticut manufacturing plants 
which were generating electricity for 
their own use only. The Commission’s 
activities, in my opinion, not only are 
unlawful in thai they violate the letter 
and spirit of the Federal Power Act, but 
they are uneconomical in that the ex- 
tension by the Commission of its jurisdic- 
tion can be effective only if it has in- 
creased personnel and increased facil- 
ities. They, in turn, will result in dupli- 
cation of jurisdiction of State utility 
commissioners, It was the intent of Con- 
gress to set up a Federal Power Commis- 
sion with limited authority to fill the gap 
that existed in the regulation and control 
over interstate transmission of elec- 
tricity. State utility commissioners of 
this country are gravely concerned with 
respect to the encroachment of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission in the field of 
local regulation and control. 

It is interesting to observe that when 
this legislation was passed in 1935 the 
Congress completely rewrote every sec- 
tion of that bill to prevent such duplica- 
tion. When the substitute language of 
the bill was finally passed by the House, 
Senator Wheeler in the other body made 
this rather interesting comment, speak- 
ing of the committee bill which had then 
passed. 

He said: 

The revision has also removed every en- 
croachment upon the authority of the State. 
The revised bill imposes Federal regulation 
only over those matters which cannot be 
effectively controlled hy the State. The limi- 
tation of the Federal Power Commission's 
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jurisdiction in this regard has been inserted 
in every section in the bill, to prevent ex- 
pansion of Federal authority over State mat- 
ters. 


That is all Iam asking in the amend- 
ments I have introduced, that we defi- 
nitely restrict the Federal Power Com- 
mission to what was admittedly the in- 
tent of Congress. 

I hope my colleagues will interest 
themselves in the hearings and in the 
subject matter that will be developed 
during these hearings and watch the 
operations of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in the year to come. 

I appreciate what the Appropriations 
Committee has done to at least stop them 
from their rapid expansion and interfer- 
ing with the function of the State utility 
commissioners. 

To meet the situation adequately, I in- 
troduced the two bills to which I referred 
earlier in my remarks, namely, H. R. 2972 
and H. R. 2973. These bills amend the 
Federal Power Act in certain particulars. 
These bills have been referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for consideration, and later I 
hope the bills will be favorably reported 
to the House for further consideration 
and action. In general terms, these bills 
restate what it is believed was the true 
intent of Congress as to the proper limits 
of the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission when the Federal Power Act 
was originally passed in 1920 and again 
amended in 1935. 

The Federal Power Commission is a 
creation of the Congress of the United 
States. Its powers were delegated to it 
by the Congress, and such powers may 
be enlarged, restricted, or taken away as 
the Congress deems wise to do in the 
public interest. 

The Federal Power Act was last 
amended in 1935. Twelve years have 
since passed, which is too long for most 
congressional acts te go unreviewed. I 
feel sure that during these years this act 
has at times been administered in a man- 
ner never intended and by methods not 
discernible from the annual reports of 
the Federal Power Commission to Con- 
gress. 

At Windsor Locks, Conn., there are 
located five small manufacturing com- 
panies along the Connecticut River. 
Each purchases water from the Windsor 
Locks Canal Co. Two of these companies 
are manufacturers of paper; one is a 
manufacturer of sweaters, underwear, 
and yarns; one is a manufacturer of ma- 
chine chucks; and one is a manufacturer 
of casters and handling equipment. All 
of these companies use the water which 
they lease or purchase from the canal 
company for manufacturing processes 
and purposes. In addition, these com- 
panies use a portion of the water pur- 
chased to generate a small amount of 
electric energy for lighting or power pur- 
poses in their plants. The amount of 
electricity is small and none of it is sold 
by any of these companies to anyone else. 
In fact, the total generating capacity of 
all of these companies from the water 
purchased is approximately 1,100 horse- 
power. Each of these companies is a 
small manufacturing concern of the 
family-ownership type, some of whom 
have been in business at their present 
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location for more than 100 years. How- 
ever, I was advised that in the summer of 
1946 the Federal Power Commission noti- 
fied these companies that they were oper- 
ating unlawfully and insisted that they 
take out a license under the Federal 
Power Act. This, despite the fact that 
the provisions of a license under the Fed- 
eral Power Act are not appropriate for 
one other than a public utility. After 
correspondence and conferences with the 
Commission’s staff, I understand the 
Commission was willing, in March of 
1947, to at least postpone its assertion of 
jurisdiction over these companies, al- 
though in a letter from the Chairman 
of the Commission, dated March 12, 1947, 
addressed to me, the Commission still 
asserts that it has not only the right but 
the obligation to require any company 
located in or along a navigable stream, 
that is using the water of the stream to 
generate electric energy for its own pur- 
poses, to take out a license under the 
Federal Power Act. 

The Commission also claimed juris- 
diction over the Windsor Locks Canal 
Co., which owns and operates the dam 
at Windsor Locks, Conn. The authority 
to erect this dam can be traced to May 
1824, when the predecessor of the Wind- 
sor Locks Canal Co., the Connecticut 
River Co., received a charter from the 
General Assembly of the State of Con- 
necticut which authorized it to lock the 
falls at Enfield, Conn., on the Connec- 
ticut River, and to construct a canal on 
either bank of the river near the falls, 
around 1830. In 1845, when a railroad 
line was constructed from Hartford to 
Springfield, Mass., the business of the 
Connecticut River Co. was seriously af- 
fected and about this time the company 
began to lease land and water to various 
industries which were then being estab- 
lished in Windsor Locks. The business 
of the company from that time to date 
has consisted principally of the sale of 
water to these industries. However, 
despite the fact that the Windsor Locks 
Canal Co. has been operating under valid 
State authority for more than a cen- 
tury, the Federal Power Commission has 
claimed that it is doing so unlawfully 
because it is not doing so pursuant to a 
license from the Commission. It is the 
position of the Commission that despite 
the existence of complete State author- 
ity, nevertheless, a Federal license is 
also required, 

Hence it is appropriate at this time 
to examine such power and authority 
as were originally delegated to the Com- 
mission; the interpretation the Commis- 
sion has placed upon its power and au- 
thority; the additional power and pre- 
rogatives the Commission has assumed 
so to determine if the Commission is 
performing properly the functions dele- 
gated to it. 

The operations of the Federal Power 
Commission in recent years make it ap- 
parent that Congress must specifically 
define the area in which the Federal 
Power Commission may operate. These 
bills are designed to so define the limits 
of jurisdiction of the Federal Power 


Commission and thereby let the Con- 


gress, the Commission, and the people 
know exactly where they stand. The 
Federal Power Commission will never, 
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in my opinion, impose limitations on it- 
self; rather it reaches out in an attempt 
to grab power for itself by asserting ju- 
risdiction over companies and activities 
never intended by Congress. It inter- 
prets, or rather misinterprets, the laws 
of Congress in such a way as to give it 
the broadest possible field of jurisdic- 
tion without restraint. As a result, its 
activities are not only unlawful in that 
they violate the letter and spirit of the 
Federal Power Act, but they are uneco- 
nomical in that the extension by the 
Commission of its jurisdiction can be ef- 
fected only if it has increased personnel 
and increased facilities and results in 
duplication of jurisdiction of State util- 
ity commissions. Therefore, I should 
say at the outset that these bills, when 
passed, will result in economies that will 
be of advantage to all taxpayers. These 
bills were prepared and introduced as a 
result of a conviction-on my part that 
the Federal Power Act is being admin- 
istered in an uneconomical and expen- 
sive manner, and in a way which Con- 
gress never intended. As I have stated, 
the Federal Power Commission has 
sought to engage in activities never in- 
tended to fall within its domain, which 
activities do not promote the public in- 
terest through the development and use 
of hydroelectric power, but serve only to 
waste the taxpayers’ money. 

The Federal Power Commission was 
created in 1920 at the time of the pas- 
sage of the Federal Water Power Act. 
It has, therefore, been in existence for a 
period of 27 years. The Commission 
has grown from a small advisory or- 
ganization to a large administrative 
bureaucratic commission which is con- 
stantly and energetically seeking to en- 
large its personnel and its powers. The 
Commission in its budget requests this 
year asked for a 47 percent increase in 
its appropriation over the expenditures 
for the last year for salaries and ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

While the name Federal Power Com- 
mission would indicate to those who are 
unfamiliar with its ramifications that it 
confines itself to the regulation and con- 
trol of interstate power operations, a 
worthy and desirable objective so stated 
by the Congress, I assure you that this is 
not the case. The Commission has gone 
far afield of the interstate power busi- 
ness. While I feel certain that such was, 
not the intent of Congress, I assert that 
if others do not share my belief, then 
we should express the right intent by 
these amendments. 

My purpose is to point out that it 
was the intention of Congress to set up 
the Federal Power Commission with 
limited authority to fill a gap that exist- 
ed in the regulation and control of inter- 
state transmission of electricity and gas, 
and that they have gone far beyond 
that function. The State utility com- 
missioners of the various States are 
gravely cornered with respect to the en- 
croachments of the Federal Power Com- 
mission in the field of local regulation 
and control. Now, the most recent ex- 
tension of the long and grasping arm 
of Federal Power Commission control is 
in the field of industrial manufacturing. 
It is hard to conceive that the Congress 
ever intended that the Federal Power 
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Commission would extend its control 
over small manufacturers located along 
the rivers and streams of the Nation 
simply because they use the water from 
such streams for manufacturing pur- 
poses. However, as I will more fully il- 
lustrate later, so insatiable is the ap- 
petite of the Commission that it now 
proposes to regulate such industries in 
part. 

The Federal Power Act of 1920 is now 
part I cf the Federal Power Act. Parts II 
and III of the act were added when it 
was amended August 26, 1935, by the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act, 
Senate bill 2796, title of which provided 
for the control and limitation of public 
utility holding companies operating in 
interstate commerce, and title II of which 
provided for the regulation of transmis- 
sion and sale of electric energy in inter- 
state commerce, for the amendment of 
the Federal Power Act, and for other 
purposes. 

It is obvious that when in 1935 Con- 
gress was considering Senate bill 2796 
and its predecessor Senate bill 1725 it 
was considering a bill dealing with pub- 
lic utilities and public utilities engaged 
in the sale or transmission in interstate 
commerce of electric energy. It was not 
considering a bill dealing with manu- 
facturing companies who might generate 
hydroelectric energy for their own use. 
Nor was it considering a bill that con- 
cerned those public utilities operating 
within a State which might generate hy- 
droeleciric energy for consumption with- 
in the State of generation. 

However, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has taken a different view of its au- 
thority. In a letter dated March 12, 
1947, addressed to me, the Chairman of 
the Commission in answer to my ques- 
tion concerning the policy of the Com- 
mission with respect to the licensing of 
industrial companies wrote as follows: 

You ask what the policy of the Commis- 
sion will be in the future on companies sim- 
ilarly situated, insofar as obtaining a Federal 
license is concerned. The policy pursued by 
the Commission with respect to the Windsor 
Locks Indusirial developments is exactly the 
same policy which it has pursued with re- 
spect to other industrial concerns similarly 
situated, considering each situation upon its 
merits. The Congress by section 4 (g) of the 
Federal Power Act has imposed the statutory 
cbligation upon the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to make investigations of the occupancy 

of public lands, reservations, or streams for 

the purpose of developing electric power. No 
distinction is made between manufacturing 
plants and public utilities in this connection. 
In compliance with this obligation, the Com- 
mission in 1937 began investigations taking 
first those concerns developing over 500 
horsepower as a general and practical guide 
in proceeding in the investigations. 


The field of Federal Power Commission 
jurisdiction has, as a result of a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
1940, holding nearly any stream to be 
navigable, been tremendously expanded. 
Remember that all that it now takes to 
subject some small manufacturer who is 
located along a stream to an expensive 

uiry is the assertion by the Commis- 
sion that the stream is or may be navi- 
gable. To back this assertion up, the 
Commission need show only that over 100 
years ago several Indians went down the 
stream in a canoe or that logs were 
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floated down. The investigation is 
started and the manufacturer either ac- 
cepts the claim that the stream is navi- 
gable or he is involved in an expensive 
lawsuit. If he accedes, then the Com- 
mission insists that he take out a license. 

Well, what does this mean? It means 
just this. It means that this person who 
has been operating his business lawfully 
for some years must file an elaborate ap- 
plication form with the Federal Power 
Commission, which incidentally is not 
adapted to a manufacturer, since to al- 
locate accounting-wise for receipts from 
the use of the water power is an impos- 
sible task. Representatives of the Com- 
mission then will visit his plant, make an 
audit of his accounts, examine and 
analyze his books, cost records, engineer- 
ing reports and other records pertaining 
to his application for a license. If a li- 
cense is granted, it is granted subject 
only to conditions established by the 
Commission. For example, some of 
these conditions reauire that his ac- 
counts be regulated by the Commission, 
principally through a requirement that 
reserves be maintained, according to the 
rules of the Commission, for deprecia- 
tion, repairs, and so forth, and for the 
amortization of the cost of his invest- 
ment. An annual charge is levied, and 
finally, at the end of the license period, 
the Federal Government can appropriate 
his project, whether it is located in the 
State of Connecticut or any other State, 
not by paying the fair value thereof but 
by paying what the Commission chooses 
to call his net investment in the project, 
which is the original cost thereof less 
certain deductions. If this net invest- 
ment is lower than the fair value of the 
project at the time of its acquisition by 
the Federal Government, this is just too 
bad for the licensee, Of course, all dur- 
ing the license period the licensee must 
battle with the usual reports and red tape 
which surround the administration of 
this particular Federal agency. 

My proposed amendments to the Fed- 
eral Power Act will not serve to oust 
the Federal Government from water 
power sites, which are properly a sub- 
ject of Federal control or Federal owner- 
ship. I cannot state what the Federal 
Power Commission has done, or may do, 
in States other than Connecticut. What 
they have done, or may do, in Connecti- 
cut I can assure you will serve no general 
public interest. My proposed amend- 
ments further will not serve to prevent 
the development of any water power sites 
that should be developed under Federal 
domain. 

This is no small problem in my State. 
Take, for example, the Thames River in 
Connecticut. The water-shed of this 
River covers part of the south central 
part of Massachusetts and most of the 
eastern part of Connecticut, draining 
into Long Island Sound. The river itself 
is located wholly within the State of 
Connecticut. Irrigation is not a factor. 
Navigation is possible approximately 20 
miles up to Norwich, Conn., but has never 
been a factor above that city. There 
are no dams from Long Island Sound to 
Norwich. It being a tidal estuary, there 
is no water-power development upon the 
main stream. The tributaries of the 
Thames, however, have been highly de- 
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veloped for industrial water power. This 
is principally by small local manufac- 
turing companies. There are a few hy- 
droelectric plants owned by power com- 
panies but they are all relatively small, 
the largest being three thousand horse- 
power. Prior to the introduction of 
transmission of electricity, power devel- 
oped by the various manufacturers along 
the tributaries was used mechanically in 
textile mills and other plants in the man- 
ufacture of a variety of commodities. 
Auxiliary steam power was installed in 
many of the mills. Now most of the 
mills, instead of generating mechanical 
power, generate for their own use electric 
energy, which, however, must be largely 
supplemented by public utility companies 
operating in the vicinity. Certainly Con- 
gress did not intend, when it adopted in 
1920 the definition of navigable waters, 
that such definition should be so ex- 
tended that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion could use this definition as a spring- 
board for its assertion of jurisdiction over 
numerous small manufacturing com- 
panies located on small streams which 
never had any commercial navigation 
value. 

I would like to direct your attention 
to House bill 2973, a section-by-section 
analysis of which is as follows: 

SECTION 1 


Section 2 of title I of the Federal Power 
Act, approved June 10, 1920, and last 
amended August 26, 1935, contains the 
definitions of the act. The one defini- 
tion which this bill seeks to amend is 
the definition of navigable waters con- 
tained in subsection (8) of section 3 of 
the act. The definition of navigable 
waters has been amended in the follow- 
ing particulars: 

(a) The present definition includes in 
navigable waters, waters which either in 
their natural or improved condition and 
notwithstanding interruption in the 
navigable parts by falls, shallows, or 
rapids are used or are suitable for use for 
the transportation of persons or property 
in interstate commerce. The proposed 
amendment limits the present definition 
by: First, requiring that the navigability 
of a stream be determined at the time 
of the inquiry as to its navigability and 
not at any indefinite period in the fu- 
ture; second, requiring that the waters 
in question be generally and commonly 
used or have a reasonable probability of 
being so used rather than being waters 
which are used or could be made suit- 
able for use; third, requiring that their 
use in interstate commerce be of a sub- 
stantial character; fourth, requiring 
that the use be of waters in their natural 
condition or in an improved condition 
which improvement is then proposed 
rather than in some improved condition 
which in the future might possibly be 
proposed or made; fifth, requiring that 
any proposed improvements to make 
waters navigable cost an amount com- 
mensurate with the commercial benefits 
to be derived from the proposed im- 
provements rather than having no eco- 
nomic yardstick for the cost of improve- 
ments; sixth, eliminating from navi- 
gable waters those parts of streams 
which someone has recommended to 
Congress should be improved but which 
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Congress has not in fact authorized for 
improvement; seventh, requiring that 
congressional authorization for improve- 
ment of a stream be an authorization to 
improve the stream for the purpose of 
furthering navigation in interstate com- 
merce on the stream before such stream 
can be considered navigable, rather than 
an authorized improvement which has 
no relation to navigation. 

In my opinion, this amendment pro- 
vides a more reasonable definition of 
“navigable waters” than that contained 
in the present act and one which will be 
adequate to prevent private encroach- 
ment on the actual needs of commercial 
navigation on the waters subject to the 
jurisdiction of Congress and yet at the 
same time one which will prevent the 
extension of Federal regulation over per- 
sons developing electric power for any 
purpose along any stream when such 
regulation has no substantial relation to 
the regulation of navigation and inter- 
state commerce. I believe that the regu- 
lation of the development of hydroelec- 
tric power is properly a matter subject 
to State jurisdiction, except in those 
cases where such development directly 
interferes with existing interstate com- 
merce of a substantial character or prob- 
able interstate commerce which could be 
developed on the waters in question 
through a then-proposed expenditure of 
funds which would be commensurate 
with the commercial benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom, 


SECTION 2 


This section amends subsection (a) of 
section 23 of the act in three particulars. 
Subsection (a) at present deals with the 
protection of existing rights, provides for 
permissive application for licenses under 
the act, and deals with valuations of con- 
structed objects. The proposed amend- 
ments to this subsection are concerned 
only with the provisions concerning the 
protection of existing rights. 

The present subsection provides that 
the provisions of part I of the act shall 
not be construed as affecting any permit 
or valid existing right-of-way heretofore 
granted or as confirming or otherwise af- 
fecting any claim or authority hereto- 
fore given pursuant to law. The phrase 
heretofore granted is vague and is 
stricken out. Supposedly it means 
granted prior to June 10, 1920, the date 
of the approval of the Federal Water 
Power Act, and so this subsection is 
amended to state specifically that the 
provisions of part I shall not affect any 
permit, valid existing right-of-way, claim 
or authority granted prior to June 10, 
1920. The present subsection protects 
any such rights given pursuant to law. 
Here again the term is not only vague but 
ambiguous and so the act is specifically 
amended to make it clear that any rights 
granted prior to June 10, 1920, pursuant 
to applicable State or Federal law will not 
be affected. Lastly, this subsection is 
amended to make it clear that if pursuant 
to any State or Federal law granted prior 
to June 10, 1920, a person has constructed 
any dam, water conduit, reservoir, power- 
house or other works incidental thereto, 
the provisions of part I of the act are not 
applicable thereto, 
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SECTION 3 


This section amends subsection (b) of 
section 23 of the act in seven particulars. 
Subsection (b) of the act among other 
things makes it unlawful for the purpose 
of developing electric power to construct, 
operate, or maintain any dam, water con- 
duit, reservoir, powerhouse, or other 
works incidental thereto—hereinafter 
called project—across, along, or in any 
navigable waters without a license from 
the Federal Power Commission or with- 
out a permit or valid existing right-of- 
way granted prior to June 10, 1920. This 
prohibition is being asserted by the Com- 
mission against any manufacturer or any 
person whether or not he sold any power 
so developed and whether or not he sold 
it in interstate commerce. The first pro- 
posed amendment is to insert in the third 
line after the words “for the purpose of 
developing electric power” the words “for 
the sale thereof at wholesale in inter- 
state commerce.” This amendment would 
eliminate the necessity of a manufac- 
turer as contrasted to a public utility from 
becoming licensed by the Federal Power 
Commission. It would also eliminate the 
necessity of a public utility engaged only 
in the sale of power in intrastate com- 
merce from becoming licensed by the 
Federal Power Commission. 

However, this amendment would not 
allow either such manufacturer or in- 
trastate public utility to construct any 
project in navigable waters wholly irre- 
spective of Federal law. The last pro- 
viso of the proposed amendment requires 
such a person to conform to the lawful 
requirements of the Federal Power Com- 
mission with respect to navigation or the 
effect of the project on navigation. 

Since section 1 of this bill defines “nav- 
igable waters,” reference to this fact is 
made in this section 3 by striking out in 
the sixth line after the words “navigable 
waters” the words “of.the United States” 
and inserting “as herein defined.” This 
amendment is purely forinal. 

The present subsection does not pro- 
hibit the construction, operation, or 
maintenance of any project in accord- 
ance with the terms of a permit or valid 
existing right-of-way granted prior to 
June 10, 1920. Therefore after the date 
in the eleventh line there has been in- 
serted the phrase “pursuant to applicable 
State or Federal laws,” to make it clear 
that a State or Federal permit or right- 
of-way protects one from the necessity 
of becoming licensed under the Federal 
Power Act. This is in conformity with a 
similar amendment to subsection (a) of 
section 23 contained in section 2. 

A proviso is inserted after the first 
sentence of the present subsection (b) to 
make it clear that if any person con- 
structed prior to June 10, 1920, pursuant 
to Federal or State law any subject, such 
person can without license of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission continue to re- 
pair, reconstruct, operate, or maintain 
such project. 

The present subsection (b) also re- 
quires anyone intending to construct a 
project on a nonnavigable tributary of 
a navigable stream to file a declaration 
with the Commission. If the Commis- 
sion finds that the interests of interstate 
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commerce would be affected by the proj- 
ect it is made unlawful to proceed with- 
out having secured a license from the 
Commission. The proposed amend- 
ment changes this to require a declara- 
tion from only those who intend to con- 
struct a project for the purpose of de- 
veloping electric power for sale at whole- 
sale in interstate commerce. The man- 
ufacturer or intrastate utility would not 
have to file a declaration but, as pointed 
out above, would still have to comply 
with any rules of the Commission with 
respect to the effect of such project on 
navigation. 

The proposed amendment to this sub- 
section also requires that before the 
Commission may require a license of 
such a project on a nonnavigable tribu- 
tary of a navigable stream it must find 
not that the interests of interstate or 
foreign commerce would be affected by 
such project, but that the navigable 
capacity of the navigable stream would 
be adversely affected by such project on 
the nonnavigable tributary. 

Lastly, the proposed amendment to 
this subsection provides that no license 
is required for the repair, reconstruction, 
operation, or continued maintenance of a 
project on a nonnavigable tributary of a 
navigable stream if such project was 
constructed under a Federal or State 
permit, right-of-way, or authority 
granted prior to August 26, 1935, the 
date of the last amendment to the Fed- 
eral Power Act. Prior to August 26, 1935, 
anyone intending to undertake a project 
on a nonnavigable tributary could in his 
discretion file with the Commission a 
declaration of such intention. The 
filing of the declaration of intention was 
made mandatory by the amendment of 
August 26, 1935. Hence, it seems proper - 
that anyone who prior to that date law- 
fully constructed a project can continue 
to repair, reconstruct, operate, and 
maintain such project without license 
from the Commission. 

I wish to now direct your attention to 
H. R. 2972, a bill to amend section 201 
of the Federal Power Act. Section 201 
is the first section of part II of the Fed- 
eral Power Act, which is the part con- 
cerned with the regulation of electric 
utility companies engaged in interstate 
commerce. Parts I and III of the Fed- 
eral Power Act were added by the Public 
Utility Act of 1935. Section 201 of part 
I of the Federal Power Act contains the 
declaration of policy, states the necessity 
for Federal regulation, defines the scope 
of regulation to be exercised by the Com- 
mission, and defines certain terms which 
are used in determining the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
been no less modest in asserting that the 
provisions of part II give it jurisdiction 
over public utilities than it has in its 
claims of jurisdiction based upon the 
provisions of part I hitherto discussed. 
In fact, although it is believed that ad- 
ministratively the Commission is so de- 
partmentalized that one group of bureau- 
crats administer part I and another 
group administer part II, there is little 
or no distinction in the capacity of either 
group; both are zealous to the point of 
being unlawful in their assertions of 
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jurisdiction. It should be remembered 
that parts II and III of the act were 
added because of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1927 in 
the Attleboro case—Two Hundred and 
Seventy-third United States Code, page 
83—which held that sales of electric 
energy at wholesale in interstate com- 
merce between public utilities were not 
subject to regulation by the States and 
in the absence of Federal regulation 
such sales went unregulated. Part II of 
the Federal Power Act was therefore 
passed so that Federal jurisdiction could 
be asserted over such interstate public 
utilities. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion has used part II to assert its juris- 
diction over intrastate public utilities. 
Hence, the need for the proposed bill. 
There are, for example, two public utili- 
ties in Connecticut, all of the properties 
of which are wholly located within the 
State and all their business in electric 
energy is done wholly within the State. 
These companies have no ownership in 
any interstate transmission lines, nor do 
they transmit electric energy across the 
State line of Connecticut. However, be- 
cause one of these companies generated 
electric energy some of which it sold to 
another company which furnished some 
of this energy to companies in Massa- 
chusetts, and because the other of these 
companies purchased electric energy, a 
minute part of which at times came from 
without Connecticut, the Federal Power 
Commission has asserted. jurisdiction 
over all the accounts of these companies. 
Yet both of these companies in all their 
activities were entirely regulated by the 
Public Utilities Commission of Connecti- 
cut. 

If the Federal Power Commission has 
jurisdiction over the accounts of a com- 
pany, it isno laughing matter. It means 
that the company is subject to two 
masters, the Federal Power Commission 
and the utilities commission of the State 
in which the company operates. This 
may mean two sets of books, two contrary 
orders on any subject. Such overlap- 
ping of regulation is unnecessarily ex- 
pensive and serves no purpose. In fact, 
it leads only to hopeless confusion as it 
did in the Jersey Central Case (1943, 319 
U. S. 61) where the New Jersey Public 
Service Commission said the Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light Co. could issue and 
sell certain securities and the Federal 
Power Commission ordered it not to sell. 

Certainly such extravagant claims 
should be curbed. I propose to do this 
by means of H. R. 2972. 

The fundamental purpose of the bill 
is to redefine the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission under the Federal 
Power Act as passed in 1935. 

Notwithstanding that this was the in- 
tention on the part of Congress, as is 
clearly shown by the debates and com- 
mittee reports, the language in the pres- 
ent act is such that the Federal Power 
Commission has construed the Federal 
Power Act so as to give the Commission 
a great deal of jurisdiction overlapping 
that of the State commission and to give 
jurisdiction over many companies oper- 
ating wholly in one State and doing an 
essentially local business which is subject 
to complete State commission regulation. 
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After more than 10 years of operation 
under the Federal Power Act it has be- 
come clear that the Federal Power Com- 
mission intends to attempt to establish 
jurisdiction and control over companies 
that Congress never intended should be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. It is my position 
that this needless duplication results 
in waste of the taxpayers’ money and 
increased cost of the service rendered to 
consumers. 

It is the purpose of my proposed 
amendments contained in H. R. 2972 to 
confine Federal Power Commission juris- 
diction to that originally intended by 
Congress, namely, that every substantial 
sale of electric energy shall be subject 
to regulation by some public body so that 
in any rate proceeding a public utility 
cannot assert a cost of electric energy 
which is not subject to being passed upon 
by some public authority. 

In order to accomplish this purpose, it 
is thought necessary to take care of two 
general situations, namely, first the 
transmission and sale by a local company 
of energy it purchases from an interstate 
company subject to Federal Power Com- 
mission jurisdiction; and second, the sale 
by a purely local company to an inter- 
state company which may result inci- 
dentally in some small part of the locally 
generated energy being transmitted out- 
side the State. 

Getting down to the particular amend- 
ments I offer to section 201 of the Federal 
Power Act, the purpose of my proposed 
amendments to subsection (b) of section 
201 is to make it clear that a purely local 
electric company operating within a 
single State can purchase energy from 
an interstate company without its becom- 
ing subject to Federal Power Commis- 
sion regulation under the Federal Power 
Act. The Federal Power Commission 
would, of course, continue to have juris- 
diction over the selling company and over 
the sale by it to the local electric com- 
pany, thus the principle of the Attleboro 
case is satisfied and nothing goes unregu- 
lated. My proposed amendment makes it 
clear that the Federal Power Commission 
would have no jurisdiction over such 
local distributing companies and as I 
have said, I believe this is in accordance 
with the original intention of Congress 
in passing the Federal Power Act. In 
adopting the amendment we would 
merely be making clear the original in- 
tention of Congress and thus remove the 
overlapping jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. In addition we would 
make it possible for local electric com- 
panies to interconnect their facilities 
with interstate companies thus enabling 
them to render better service at cheaper 
rates to the ultimate consumers. Local 
companies are reluctant to make these 
interconnections under existing inter- 
pretations of the Federal Power Act be- 
cause of the onerous burdens of dupli- 
cation of regulation. There is nothing in 
my amendments which would in any way 
exempt interstate utilities from Federal 
regulation. 

The purpose of my proposed amend- 
ment to subsection (c) of section 201 is 
to avoid a claim of jurisdiction by the 
Federal Power Commission over a com- 
pany operating in one State which sells 
energy to another company operating in 
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the same State even though a small 
amount of the energy so purchased may 
be transmitted by the second company 
across a State line. Thesecond company, 
since its operations extend across State 
lines, would, of course, continue subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission. Let us assume the case 
where company A has a considerable 
amount of distribution in State X where 
it purchased energy from company B, 
which is a purely local company, and the 
purpose of the purchase is to supply such 
energy to customers of company A in 
State X. However, some small part of 
the energy so purchased may be trans- 
mitted across the State line into State Y. 
It is my position that company B, the 
selling company which is a purely local 
operating company, should not be subject 
to Federal regulation unless the principal 
purpose of the sale was to enable the pur- 
chasing company to transmit the energy 
so purchased across State lines, Com- 
pany A is and remains subject to Federal 
regulation. 

I propose a second amendment to sub- 
section (c) of section 201 which would 
permit a local distributing company to 
make an interconnection for emergency 
service or for the exchange of energy 
where settlement for any variation in de- 
livery would be made on the basis of cost 
of production or of purchase of such 
energy. This amendment also provides 
that a slop-over of electric energy be- 
tween connecting lines or systems shall 
not be held to be transmission of electric 
energy in interstate commerce, My pro- 
posed amendment to section 201 (d) 
merely complements and further clari- 
fies the provisions of section 201 (c). 

Ialso propose amending section 201 (e) 
to provide that a company which ceases 
to be a public utility as defined in the act 
by reason either of cessation of ownership 
or operation of facilities subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission or by any amendment to the act 
shall not thereafter be subject to the 
Federal Power Act or any rule or regula- 
tion or order of the Commission by rea- 
son of its having formerly been a public 
utility subject to the act. I think it only 
fair and a matter of common sense that 
if a company ceases to own or operate 
facilities subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission it should not 
thereafter be subject to any rule, regula- 
tion or order of the Commission. 

Section 201 (f) of the act now provides 
that no provision of the Federal Power 
Act shall apply to the United States, a 
State or any agency or authority thereof. 
In order to permit and encourage local 
electric companies operating in a single 
State to make interconnections and ex- 
change energy with government-owned 
hydroelectric systems, I have proposed an 
amendment to section 202 (f). Under 
my proposed amendment any person en- 
gaged in the transmission or sale of elec- 
tric energy through facilities located 
wholly within one State and not other- 
wise subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission may make a 
temporary or permanent connection 
within the State in which its operations 
are conducted with facilities owned and 
operated by a governmental agency and 
such person shall not become subject to 
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the provision of the act by reason of such 
connection even though the electric 
energy received or delivered by such per- 
son through such connections is to be or 
has been delivered across a State line by 
such governmental-agency. If such in- 
terconnections were made I am told that 
various governmental agencies through- 
out the country would be able to make in- 
terconnections with local electric com- 
panies which would permit them to sell to 
the electric companies excess power dur- 
ing periods of high water and to purchase 
from the privately owned utility sufficient 
energy to meet their requirements during 
emergency periods and periods of low 
water. The purpose of my amendment 
is to encourage such interconnections 
which would result in reducing the cost 
of service to the ultimate consumers. As 
I have already mentioned, there is a re- 
luctance on the part of local companies 
at the present time to make these inter- 
connections because of the onerous bur- 
dens of duplication of regulation. 

In conclusion, let me say that in the in- 
troduction of these two bills I have 
sought to perpetuate a principle to which 
I have always adhered and one which I 
believe is the policy of Congress as indi- 
cated by its many pronouncements, 
which policy is that the interests and 
rights of the States in determining the 
developments of the watersheds and 
water resources within their borders and 
likewise the interests and rights of the 
States in water utilization and control 
shall be recognized and reaffirmed and 
that any attempts on the part of a Fed- 
eral agency such as the Federal Power 
Commission in derogation of such inter- 
ests and rights of States should be curbed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
MILLER] has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia; health service program 
as authorized by act of August 8, 1946 (Pub- 
lic Law 658); payment of claims determined 
and settled pursuant to part 2 of the Federal 
Tort Claims Act (Act of August 2, 1946, 
Public Law 601); contract stenographic re- 
porting services; newspapers not to exceed 
$500; not to exceed $8,000 for deposit in the 
general fund of the Treasury for cost of 
penalty mail as required by section 2 of the 
act of June 28, 1944; and purchase of the 
one passenger motor vehicle; $2,800,120, of 
which not less than $228,695 shall be avail- 
able for the enforcement of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act: Provided, That no 

of the funds appropriated herein for 
the Federal Trade Commission shall be ex- 
pended upon any investigation hereafter 
provided by concurrent resolution of the 
Congress. until funds are appropriated sub- 
sequently to the enactment of such resolu- 
tion to finance the cost of such investigation. 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the desk, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. FoLGER: On 
page 17, line 17, after the word “vehicle”, 
strike “$2,800,120” and insert “$2,975,120.” 
Mr, FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, since I 
have been here I have found myself de- 
voted most particularly to agricultural 
concerns and needs, primarily because I 
felt that that is one of the great bulwarks 
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of our American economy, and that care 
for it must engage the attention and 
thought of every Member of the House. 

In connection with that and attached 
to it has been the appropriation for the 
Interior Department, which deals, in 
large measure, with a kindred subject of 
reclamation and drainage and forestry 
service throughout the United States. 
I have not meant, however, to be disre- 
gardful of the business interests of the 
Nation. The Federal Trade Commission 
is, in my opinion, one of the splendid 
agencies of Government which serves the 
legitimate and laudable interests of the 
manufacturers and commercial people 
of our country. In that is an activity 
which is substantially eliminated by the 
action of the committee in failing to ap- 
propriate for that purpose. The report 
of the committee on the subject is as 
follows: 

The action of the committee results in the 
denial of all proposed increases including all 
funds for work in connection with the pro- 
posed financial reports program which was to 
have been carried on in cooperation with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 


I am informed, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is one of the very important activi- 
ties of the Federal Trade Commission; 
that in collaboration with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission they have 
been able to perform a very satisfactory 
service to all the manufacturers and 
commercial interests of the United 
States, and that this service is looked to, 
and the Federal Trade Commission is 
expected to have information, that this 
research would provide. It is with quite 
a bit of regret that I see this provision 
eliminated entirely from the bill. 

I am informed that this elimination 
will result in the discontinuance of em- 
ployment of between 45 and 67 people, 
that really $225,000 will do the work that 
I conceive to be absolutely in the best 
interests of all the manufacturers and 
commercial interests of the United 
States. I have, however, in offering my 
amendment, cut $50,000 from that 
amount, making it $175,000 added to the 
appropriation. I feel that it is a really 
important amendment and that the 
committee probably with further consid- 
eration might agree to it. It is of much 
importance, and I ask the special atten- 
tion of the Committee on Appropriations, 
and of the membership of the House to 
the subject. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment and ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee considered the item 
in question very carefully and came to 
the conclusion that it was not an item of 
such importance that it was imperative 
to embark upon it at this time. It is an 
activity that was not carried on during 
the war years. It would seem that it 
could well wait a year or two more under 
existing conditions, if we are to embark 
upon it again. 
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The Commission received for the fiscal 
year 1946 about $2,100,000. For the cur- 
rent year it had about $2,800,000. The 
recommendation of your committee gives 
it exactly the same amount that it had 
for the current fiscal year. 

I may point out in this connection that 
the record indicates that 50 trial attor- 
neys in the Federal Trade Commission 
had only 2,008 hours of hearings, or about 
40 hours apiece in a year. It indicates 
that 137 on the investigating staff filed 
801 final reports, or about 6 apiece in 
a year; that 13 trial examiners had 1,637 
hours of hearings, or about 136 hours 
apiece in a year; and that the Division 
of Stipulations with 27 secured some 96 
stipulations, or about 342 each in a year. 

These figures would seem to suggest 
that the Federal Trade Commission in- 
stead of being provided with too little 
money could on the contrary get along 
very well with less money. 

I hope the amendment suggested will 
be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOLGER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
of the Archivist and the National Ar- 
chives; including personal services in the 
District of Columbia; scientific, technical, 
first-aid, protective, and other apparatus and 
materials for the arrangement, titling, scor- 
ing, repair, processing, editing, duplication, 
reproduction, and authentication of photo- 
graphic and other records (including mo- 
tion-picture and other films and sound re- 
cordings) in the custody of the Archivist; 
contract stenographic reporting services; not 
to exceed $100 for payment in advance when 
authorized by the Archivist for library mem- 
bership in societies whose publications are 
available to members only or to members at 
a price lower than to the general public; not 
to exceed $650 for deposit in the general fund 
of the Treasury for cost of penalty mail as 
required by the act of June 28, 1944; and 
travel expenses, $1,236,335, of which $1,000 is 
for claims determined and settled pursuant 
to the Federal Tort Claims Act: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
used to pay the salary of any employee of 
grade 4 or above in the professional service 
or of grade 11 or above in the clerical, ad- 
ministrative, and fiscal service who was origi- 
nally appointed in the National Archives to 

a war-service appointment. 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Puiurrs of California: 

Page 37, line 5, strike out “4" and insert 
“5.” 

Page 37, line 9, strike out the period and 
insert a comma and the following words: 
“except a presently employed veteran of 
either World War or a member of the active 
or inactive reserves AUS.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment comes with 
the consent and approval of the com- 
mittee to make a correction in the word- 
ing on page 37 in order that veterans, if 
any, may be protected, the intent of the 
original amendment having been to pro- 
vide and protect veterans’ rights in the 
agency. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
PHILLIPS]. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take the floor at this 
time to call attention to the apparent 
necessity of writing legislation in appro- 
priations bills in order to deal with the 
question of employment in Federal Gov- 
ernment. I have no objection to the 
amendment just offered, but I direct your 
attention to the fact that somehow, 
someway there should be a method for 
dealing with reductions in force and 
bringing about economy in Government, 
as well as dealing with the question of 
duplication of effort, other than solving 
the problem on the basis of the amount 
of funds expended. 

On other occasions I have taken the 
floor in support of legislation that I in- 
troduced to provide for an agency repre- 
senting the Congress and responsible to 
Congress that could work constructively 
at all times in an effort to deal with the 
problem as to what services the people 
of this country believe they want. What 
agencies are needed to perform that 
service, as well as the number of people 
that seem to be needed in order to carry 
on such service. This problem of em- 
ployment is being conducted in a more 
or less backward manner. If you will 
read the hearings you will find that this 
committee over and over again directs 
attention to what their investigators 
have done in order to bring about econ- 
omy in certain departments. 

Tt seems rather odd that the great Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House, in 
order to bring about a certain amount 
of economy and efficiency, are required 
to do so by sending what they call in- 
vestigators into the various departments 
of the Government in order to get it 
done. There should be a group who 
could give careful study to these prob- 
lems at all times and should keep the 
Congress informed with regard to the 
needs and requirements of the various 
departments of our Government. 

The whole thing should be handled in 
a constructive manner. If you will read 
the hearings you will find that in too 
many places there is a certain amount 
of resistance on the part of department 
heads when there should be full cooper- 
ation. There is no good reason why de- 
partments and agencies should not co- 
operate with the committee. They 
should tell them about their needs, of 
course, but they should also explain 
wherein economies can be made and 
efficiency brought about in the depart- 
ments of government. 

I want to commend the members of 
this committee for the splendid work 
they have done, but I say again, it is 
unfortunate that it is necessary for the 
committee to have to handle so much 
of the legislation under the circum- 
stances which they appear required to 
do. Of course, there should be justifi- 
cation for the amount of government 
expenditures and there should also be 
cooperation on the part of department 
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heads in dealing with the problems in- 
volved. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask a question 
of the chairman of the subcommittee in 
order that I may determine whether at 
a later point in the bill an amendment 
should be offered. The budget recom- 
mended that this language be included 
in the provisions of the bill relating to 
the Maritime Commission: 

Provided further, That, except for pay- 
ment of construction differential subsidies 
as provided in section 504 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, no moneys 
or contract authority shall be available dur- 
ing the period beginning with the date of 
enactment hereof and ending June 30, 1948, 
for the construction of any vessel begun 
after such date of enactment unless the Com- 
mission has entered into a contract for the 
sale of such vessel. 


Before the gentleman answers, let me 
state my understanding of it, and maybe 
that will clarify the question somewhat. 

My understanding of this language is 
that the President is recommending that 
the Maritime Commission be prohibited 
from starting the construction of any 
new vessels in the next fiscal year until 
and unless they have a contract of sale 
for them. As I understand it, if this is 
stricken out, it means, according to the 
committee report, that the Maritime 
Commission will begin construction and 
construct $99,000,000 of new ships for 
which they may or may not have a sale. 

As it operates under the basic act, as 
I understand it, the shipping interests 
are required to pay 50 percent of the cost 
of a vessel under a contract of sale. If 
this is stricken out, it means the Govern- 
ment will pay 100 percent of the cost; 
and having no sale, the only recourse 
left to the Government may be a charter 
which in some cases, or in most cases 
rather, is a very nominal fee. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the able and 
hard-working chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr, WIGGLESWORTH. May I say to 
the gentleman that I think the effect of 
the action in striking out the proposed 
proviso is to leave the law exactly as it is 
today and as it always has been. Of 
course, the old program of construction 
is already under contract and the proviso 
would only affect the new program as it 
develops. I think the feeling of the com- 
mittee was that they should not unneces- 
sarily tie the hands of the Commission 
with respect to methods which they have 
heretofore used under the enabling leg- 
islation. 

Mr. GORE. What does the gentleman 
mean by “unnecessarily”? All this does 
is to prevent them from beginning the 
construction of a ship until they have a 
contract to sell it. If they cannot sell 
it, they are holding the bag—with the 
ship in it—and they have nothing to do 
but to either let the ship lie idle or charter 
it; and, as I say, those charter fees are 
frequently very nominal; and it really 
means upping the budget since the bud- 
get recommended $84,000,000 for new 
ships, the shipping interests to pay half 
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of it, or $47,000,000. But, as it is, the 
Maritime Commission will have to pay 
all of it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. If the distinguished gen- 
tleman, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, is finished with his answer, I will 
be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield for 
the moment to the gentleman from 
Texas, 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. May I say to 
the gentleman that the committee was 
unanimous in striking out the budget 
limitation for three reasons. In the 
first place, if you will read carefully the 
budget limitations it says except as pro- 
vided in section 504 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936.“ That is the sec- 
tion of the act which allows the con- 
struction differential subsidy up to 50 
percent. 

Mr. GORE. That is right. But that 
is what you are striking out. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. If the gentle- 
man will wait just a moment—the 
amendment is very ambiguous. It says, 
“except that.” And since the amend- 
ment is not clear, that was one ground 
on which they removed the limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. The next 
ground is that we merely want to put it 
back as it normally was. This budget 
calls for only nine new ships. Three of 
them are prototype passenger ships and 
the remainder are new type cargo ships. 
Their total cost is only $84,000,000. The 
figure you refer to, the remainder, the 
difference between 99 and 84 is for bet- 
terments. The bill only carries about 
$21,150,000 this year to get the program 
started. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct 
one mistake which I think the gentieman 
is laboring under. These ships will cer- 
tainly, when constructed, be chartered 
out but not on a nominal fee because 
they will be so much better than what 
we have now. In truth ind in fact, they 
will bring in a profit, and the Maritime 
Commission says that they are satisfied 
that within the next 6 or 8 months, even 
before they get these ships laid down, 
they will be sold. 

Mr.GORE. Does the gentleman agree 
with me that the striking out of the pro- 
viso which would require the subsidy par- 
ticipation, the participation of the ship- 
ping interests in the cost of construction, 
means that the Government will pay the 
entire amount of $84,000,000 rather than 
a part? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I think the 
gentleman is wrong and I will tell him 
why. I think the gentleman is in error 
in his judgment that eventually the 
Maritime Commission will have to pay it 
all, for this reason. 
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At VJ-day the Maritime Commission 
embarked upon a new shipbuilding pro- 
gram of 43 Ships. Today 36 of the 43 
are completed and sold. It is the ex- 
pectation that these 9 ships, long before 
they are constructed, will be sold. 

Mr. GORE. Then what is the objec- 
tion to having the proviso in the bill 
that construction be not started until 
there is a contract of sale? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. It will simply 
slow it down, for the simple reason they 
have not closed all the negotiations with 
the purchasers at this time. Frankly, 
the purchasers are having a little trouble 
with the Treasury Department on their 
differential. k 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, frankly 
I do not quite see the advisability of 
starting out on a 100-percent cost-of- 
construction program by the Maritime 
Commission when we now have more 
surplus ships than we can possibly sell, 
and this would really increase the ex- 
penditures of the Government rather 
than reduce them. This eliminates the 
participation of the shipping industry to 
the extent of 50 percent of the cost. It 
really means upping the expenditures of 
the 1948 merchant-marine expenditure. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I do not 
think there is anything in the picture 
which contemplates a 100-percent as- 
sumption of cost by the Government in 
this connection. The construction sub- 
sidy is either paid at the outset or it is 
ao from those to whom the ship is 
sold. 

Mr. GORE. Well, you have no under- 
standing that you can or will dispose of 
the ships, 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The policy 
has always been the same heretofore. 
Striking the proviso leaves the situation 
as it always has been. 

Mr. GORE. Now, if it is necessary, 
from the standpoint of national defense 
that the Maritime Commission may in- 
augurate a shipbuilding program, then 
I offer no objection. But I want the 
House to understand that it means this 
so-called saving of budget items of the 
Maritime Commission, referred to in the 
report, is partially washed out. That, 
too, becomes an apparent but not a real 
saving. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. That does 
not follow at all. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. If the gentle- 
man will refer to the hearings, he will 
find a letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy to the chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, urging them to go ahead 
with the cargo shipbuilding program, for 
national defense purposes. I can assure 
the gentleman from Tennessee that it 
is not the intention of the committee to 
up the budget estimate in this regard one 
penny, because we are confident that the 
ships will all be sold long before they 
are completed. 

Mr.GORE. Regardless of intent, that 
may prove the result. However, in the 
light of its hearing upon national defense 
plus the unanimous confidence of the 
subcommittee that the provision should 
be stricken I shall not offer the amend- 
ment I had intended to offer. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
has again expired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


VETERANS’ ADMINIST2ATION 


Administration, medical, hospital, and 
domiciliary services: For necessary expenses 
of the Veterans’ Administration, including 
maintenance and operation of medical, hos- 
pital, and domiciliary services, in carrying 
out the functions pursuant to all laws for 
which the Administration is charged with 
administering, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia; examination of 
estimates of appropriations in the field, in- 
cluding actual expenses of subsistence or per 
diem allowance in lieu thereof; furnishing 
and laundering of such wearing apparel as 
may be prescribed for employees in the per- 
formance of their official duties; health serv- 


ice program as authorized by act of August 


8, 1946 (Public Law 658); purchase of 323 
passenger motor vehicles; utilization of Gov- 
ernment-owned automotive equipment in 
transporting children of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration employees located at isolated sta- 
tions to and from school under such limi- 
tations as the Administrator may by regula- 
tion prescribe; services as authorized b7 sec- 
tion 15 of Public Law 600, Seventy-ninth 
Congress; maintenance and operation of 
farms; recreational articles and facilities at 
institutions maintained by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; expenses incidental to securing 
employment for war veterans; funeral, burial, 
and other expenses incidental thereto for 
beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration 
except burial awards authorized by Veter- 
ans’ Administration Regulation No. 9 (a), 
as amended; the purchase of tobacco to be 
furnished, subject to regulations of the Ad- 
ministrator, to veterans receiving hospital 
treatment or domiciliary care in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals or homes; aid to 
State or Territorial homes in conformity with 
the act approved August 27, 1888, as amended 
(24 U. S. C. 134), for the support of veterans 
eligible for admission to Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facilities for hospital or domiciliary 
care; the purchase of printed reduced-fare 
requests for use by veterans when traveling 
at their own expense from or to Veterans’ 
Administration facilities; not to exceed $3,500 
for newspapers and periodicals; and not to 
exceed $120,200 for the preparation, ship- 
ment, installation, and display of exhibits, 
photographic displays, moving pictures, and 
other visual educational information and 
descriptive material, including the purchase 
or rental of equipment; $878,040,780, from 
which allotments and transfers may be made 
to the Federal Security Agency (Public 
Health Service), the War, Navy, and Inte- 
rior Departments, for disbursement by them 
under the various headings of their applica- 
ble appropriations, of such amounts as are 
necessary for the care and treatment of 
beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, including minor repairs and improve- 
ments of existing facilities under their juris- 
diction necessary to such care and treatment: 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to pay in excess of 100 persons 
engaged in public relations work: Provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be expended for the purchase of any 
site for or toward the construction of any 
new hospital or home, or for the purchase of 
any hospital or home; and not more than 
$7,807,000 of this appropriation may be used 
to repair, alter, improve, or provide facilities 
in the several hospitals and homes under 
the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration either by contract or by the hire of 
temporary employees and the purchase of 
materials. 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. ALLEN of Lou- 


isiana: On page 48, line 18, strike out 
“$878,040,780" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$978,040,780.” 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, the object of this amendment is to 
do exactly what General Hawley told the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee yesterday 
that he had to have in order to staff the 
hospital beds he will have after July 1. 

I presented this question back on May 
2 to the committee, as will be seen from 
page 4470 of the Recorp of that date, and 
I showed at that time that the Veterans’ 
Administration had at that time 5,174 
beds which it was not able to operate, 
and those beds were scattered all over the 
Nation, some in every hospital perhaps 
in the Nation, more or less, all the way 
from a few beds, 15 or 20, up to 400 or 
500. I also showed at that time that on 
and after July 1 when we reached the 
new fiscal year we will have a total of 
about 9,700 beds that General Hawley 
will not be able to operate because he 
does not have the doctors, nurses, and 
attendants to operate them. He does 
not have those people because he does 
not have the money. 

Yesterday, General Hawley appeared 
before our committee again. We asked 
him what he needed in the way of money 
to operate the beds. Here is what he 
said, and I beg the committee to look 
at this question very seriously. I am 
presenting an amendment for certain 
needs as revealed by the highest medical 
authority in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The chairman of the Veterans’ 
Committee is present, as well as other 
members, and they know this is so. 
Here are some of the questions that were 
asked General Hawley yesterday. Mr. 
Kearney, of New York, a splendid Re- 
publican member of the committee, 
asked General Hawley this question: 

We want to know whether you are being 
denied necessary personnel or the funds 
properly to run your set-up? 

Dr. HAWLEY. We do not have enough funds 
to run the present scope of our set-up. 

Mr. Kearney. How much more do you 
need? 

Dr. HAWLEY. 8100, 000, 000 and 30,000 people. 

Mr. KEARNEY. $100,000,000 and 30,000 more 


people? 
Dr. HAWLEY. Yes, plus the additions that 
will come in during 1948. 


Dr. Hawley further testified, and I 
want you to listen to this: 

Dr. HAWLEY. We have on duty today in all 
hospitals 61,529 people and if you subtract 
the 2,933 that are earmarked for new hos- 
Pitals, that give us only 56,703 people to 
operate the hospitals next year exclusive of 
those three new ones. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. According to the state- 
ment the gentleman has just made, the 
situation will be worse in the coming year 
than it is at present time? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I thank the 
gentleman. That is exactly what will 
happen. Here are the facts and no one 
on either side of the aisle can deny it. 
It is not a political matter, it is not a 
party matter. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired, 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr.COX. Did General Hawley explain 
to your committee just why he did not 
reveal that fact to the Appropriations 
Committee when he was asking for ap- 
propriations? Does the gentleman know 
his reasons for having said to the Ap- 
propriations Committee that the com- 
mittee was giving him everything he had 
asked for? If the gentleman will exam- 
ine the record of the testimony taken by 
the Appropriations Committee he will 
find that the committee went to great 
pains to make certain and to make clear 
that it was giving General Hawley every 
cent he was asking for. General Hawley 
is a soldier, and I dare say in appearing 
before the Appropriations Committee he 
was performing as a soldier. The recom- 
mendation of the Budget is what General 
Hawley accepted as being binding upon 
him, but General Hawley knew that the 
personnel recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget would not enable the Ad- 
ministration to serve the veterans as they 
should properly be served. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
for that statement. He is correct in say- 
ing that General Hawley is a soldier, and 
General Hawley is operating under 
Budget directions. I do not have all the 
testimony before me that General Haw- 
ley gave yesterday, but General Hawley 
let us know that he was operating under 
Budget restrictions. I see the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee on 
her feet, and I yield to her. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
it not seem to the gentleman that in 
matters as important as hospital benefits 
and other benefits that at least some 
member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs should sit in with the Committee 
on Appropriations? Apparently the com- 
mittee has been told one thing and we 
have been told something else. Our re- 
sponsibility is to legislate in the first 
instance for the veteran, and there is 
something very wrong, it seems to me, 
about the present procedure. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I thank the 
gentlewoman. I have no comment now 
as to whether a legislative committee 
should sit in with the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, but I do know this, that 
there seems to be a discrepancy, and I 
do know that General Hawley has given 
us the latest figures. Let me say this: 
Regardless of what the Budget Bureau 
says, it is still the responsibility of this 
Congress to see that the hospitals are 
operated properly, and General Hawley 
says emphatically that he does not have 
the money; that he lacks $100,000,000 of 
having enough money and he lacks 30,000 
people of having adequate personnel, and 
it is the responsibility of Congress to see 
that he has it. 
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Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas, a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE. General Hawley did 
make the statement to the committee 
that he had 20,996 veterans waiting to 
enter hospitals, but no member of the 
committee pursued that statement to 
ask him how he was going to take care 
of them. It seems to me there was some 
indication to the committee that he was 
not receiving enough money. He also 
stated to the committee that they would 
not reach their maximum hospital load 
until 1970, and after General Hawley 
made that statement there was no ques- 
tion asked him as to how he intended to 
take care of that 21,000 waiting list. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I thank the 
gentleman, 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. As a 
member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, I wish the gentleman would clear 
this up for me. It is my understand- 
ing that under existing law the Veterans’ 
Administration provides beds for men 
with non-service- connected disability 
where beds are availabie. Now, is it the 
gentleman’s understanding that it is the 
responsibility of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to recommend a construction 
program to care for the needs of all vet- 
erans who require hospitalization, 
whether service connected or not? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I want to 
say to the distinguished gentleman from 
Connecticut that that question is not 
before us at this time. The policy now 
in operation was established years before 
I came here. I am talking about oper- 
ating hospital beds that we now have and 
will have next year. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. It is be- 
fore us today. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. That is not 
the question presented in my amend- 
ment. As I said, a number of years ago 
Congress provided that non-service- 
connected cases could be entered in 
hospitals if there were available beds not 
being used by service-connected cases. 
What I am talking about is meeting the 
issue next year. I am talking about 
meeting the issue now and I ask that 
this House not evade this issue. I ask 
this House to provide enough funds in 
this bill right now to take care of the 
needs for next year. My amendment 
will do it. I ask your support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations of 
this House that has not the best inter- 
ests of every veteran in America at 
heart. 

We have made it very clear in our 
report that in the recommendations 
which we have made there is not con- 
templated one penny reduction in any 
benefit provided by the Congress for our 
veterans; nor one penny reduction in 
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anything due to the widowed, the 
orphaned, or in medical care to any that 
are eligible. 7 

We considered the over-all picture very 
carefully. General Hawley was before 
our committee for days, and it was only 
a few days ago. At the conclusion of our 
consideration, we allowed the full Budget 
estimate, in respect to the item the 
gentlema: from Louisiana now seeks 
to increase, except as to $38,000,000; 
$27,000,000 of the $38,000,000 was in re- 
spect to personnel and the balance in re- 
spect to so-called other obligations. The 
committee made it crystal clear in its 
report that not one penny of the $27,- 
000,000 of reduction in personnel was to 
be applicable to hospitals; in other words, 
that General Hawley was to have every 
person and every cent that he had re- 
quested. 

The record also indicates, as I pointed 
out yesterday, that not only has the Con- 
gress made available every cent and every 
individual requested by General Hawley 
heretofore, but that General Hawley has 
not yet reached the personnel ceiling 
the Bureau of the Budget has allowed 
him 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Iyield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I reiterate 
what the chairman has just said, that it 
was the intention of the committee to 
give General Hawley every dime he asked 
for, and that we did. There may be one 
or two minor exceptions under some 
small items. Let me submit this propro- 
sition to the chairman: Since it is the 
intention of the committee to take 100 
percent care of these veterans in the way 
of hospitalization, if General Hawley will 
go over to the other body and ask for an 
increase, and justify it, to the amount 
suggested by my distinguished friend 
from Louisiana, am I not safe in saying 
that the gentleman’s committee will go 
along with that justification? But cer- 
tainly it was not made before this sub- 
committee. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. This com- 
mittee has not had one bit of evidence 
in justification of the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Louisiana. 
If anybody is to blame, General Hawley 
himself must take that blame upon his 
shoulders, because he never brought one 
syllable of evidence to our committee a 
few days ago. I subscribe 100 percent 
to the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Texas to the effect that if General Haw- 
ley can justify further appropriations 
either before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee in connection with this bill 
or before the House Appropriations 
Committee in connection with a de- 
ficiency bill, of course he will get every 
cent that he proves to be necessary. I 
do not see, however, how this committee 
can be expected to subscribe to an in- 
crease of $100,000,000 without one syl- 
lable of testimony before it to support 
the proposal. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. May I say that I have ex- 
amined the record of the testimony 
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taken by the gentleman’s committee and 
am confident that if General Hawley 
had made this disclosure to the com- 
mittee and had made a request for this 
additional money the committee would 
have given it to him. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman is bound to know that any rep- 
resentative of a department up here is 
supposed to live and to make his de- 
mands within budget recommenda- 
tions. I am not talking about budget 
recommendations, I am talking about 
needs, I am talking about what General 
Hawley says now under solemn cross- 
examination that he needs. It is a ques- 
tion of whether we want to live up to 
what he needs. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. If the gen- 
eral will come before the Committee on 
Appropriations and justify those needs 
he will not find any difficulty in having 
them satisfied. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not rise in opposi- 
tion to this amendment because I want 
in any way to take away any of the bene- 
fits the veteran is entitled to. I rise in 
opposition to the amendment because I, 
myself, am personally offended at the 
position General Hawley has taken. 
General Hawley knows full well that he 
could have told us at perfect liberty, off 
the record, if he wanted to protect him- 
self, that he did not have enough funds 
to take care of these veterans who had 
made application to get into the hos- 
pitals, but he did not do so. We need 
not assume the position that any man in 
any department need feel he is bound by 
the recommendation of the budget, be- 
cause he is not. On many occasions 
they have told our committee that the 
budget recommended a certain amount 
but that they needed so much, and in 
many instances we have increased the 
appropriations over the budget recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Iam glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Did any 
member of your committee ask General 
Hawley if he needed anything above the 
budget recommendation? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I think through- 
out the hearings every member of our 
committee asked every man who ap- 
peared before us from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, “Are we properly caring for 
the veterans in providing for the benefits 
that are coming to them?” 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Did you ask 
him to make any further recommenda- 
tions? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to my col- 
league from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California, Is it not 
a fact, may I ask the gentleman from 
Florida, that we did just those things 
and that representatives of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, as well as represent- 
atives from other agencies, with great 
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frankness told us just exactly what each 
situation was? It is, therefore, a matter 
of orderly budgeting, whether justifica- 
tions shall be made before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, as they were in 
this case, and the money given by the 
Committee on Appropriations, or 
whether, without any justification at all, 
a request shall come in for an additional 
$100,000,000. It seems to me that the 
suggestion from the genileman from 
Texas [Mr. THomas] is the solution, and 
that General Hawley should go before 
the Senate subcommittee having con- 
sideration of this bil! and justify what 
he apparently said before a legislative 
committee, but not before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I think the gen- 
tleman from California is correct. We 
stated here yesterday in general debate 
that no one had any intention of deny- 
ing any veteran any benefit to which he 
is entitled, not by one cent. Every mem- 
ber of this committee knows full well, 
and so did General Hawley that if he 
needed more money all he would have 
had to say to us was that the budget 
recommended a certain sum but that he 
felt the budget was incorrect. Or he 
could have told us that he could use a 
certain amount of money in taking care 
of these veterans and he could have 
gotten it. Everyone knows that we have 
increased appropriations above budget 
estimates in certain instances. The 
whole point is simply that General Haw- 
ley came before one committee and said 
one thing and then went before another 
committee and said another thing. 

The solution to this problem is this: 
My recommendation would be that Gen- 
eral Hawley now go before the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, and I am 
sure the Senate will agree to put the 
money in the bill if he says they need it 
and if he makes a case. I am sure the 
House conferees will accept that if he 
wants to do it. His next move, if he runs 
short of funds, is to ask for a deficiency 
appropriation. I am sure no committee, 
not the deficiency committee or the whole 
Committee on Appropriations or any 
Member of the House, would deny him 
funds. But I do not think it is correct 
for him to come before us and tell us one 
thing and then go before another com- 
mittee and tell them something else. 
He had every reason to tell us what he 
needed. He was before us. He did not 
have to be the soldier and abide by the 
budget recommendations. He could have 
told us exactly what he needed because 
it is our job to determine whether or not 
the budget requests are right, and that 
is what we do. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. May I say to 
the gentleman from Florida in fairness 
to General Hawley that he did not volun- 
teer any of this information. It came as 
a result of questioning before our Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. He was 
making no complaints and he was not 
asking for anything. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Well, the point I 
make is this. He disclosed this informa- 
tion to your committee, so why did he 
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not disclose it to the committee which 
was making the appropriation? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The reason is that 
none of you asked him any questions. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. We do not have 
to ask any of these men any questions. 

Mr. TEAGUE. He told you that there 
were 20,000 patients on the waiting list. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. That is begging 
the question. They know perfectly well 
what they need. We do not have to ask 
questions as to whether they need money. 
All they have to do is make a simple 
statement, and they will get it if they 
need it. It is our job to decide, as I said 
before, whether the budget is correct 
and whether we will give more or less. 
We are perfectly willing to listen. If 
General Hawley had said he needed the 
money or had indicated in any way what 
he needed, there is no member of this 
committee who would have denied him 
what he needed. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on this amendment close in 12 
minutes, the last 2 minutes to be reserved 
for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs, ROGERS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I am extremely glad that the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN] 
has brought up this matter. I think it is 
high time that representatives of the de- 
partments stop telling the Appropria- 
tions Committee one thing as regards 
their needs and then coming to the au- 
thorization committee—the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs in this instance— 
and telling them they need more money. 
Under the circumstances I am willing to 
accept, for the time being, the verdict of 
the Committee on Appropriations. If 
General Hawley feels he does not have 
enough money to operate the hospitals 
and care for the veterans properly he 
can go before the Senate committee and 
ask for that amount of money. Appar- 
ently no one on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee feels he asked for a cent more 
than they have appropriated. For that 
reason for the present I am willing to 
go along with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and accept their promise that they 
will appropriate more in one of the ap- 
propriations bills which will follow this. 

Iam very glad that the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN] brought up the 
point. I could not be present yesterday 
during the entire hearings, because I had 
a@ very important committee meeting with 
the Speaker of the House regarding cer- 
tain veterans’ matters in another section 
of the Congress. No one in the House 
wants to deprive the veterans of any 
money for hospitalization or proper 
medical care. It is important that re- 
quests for appropriations be discussed 
in the House, because this sort of thing 
must be stopped. I have repeatedly 
asked that I and a few members of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee might sit 
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in with the Appropriations Committee to 
find out what the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has to say to them. If they come 
before us and say something different, it 
is very unfair to us and to the Appropri- 
ations Committee and to the veterans. 
In the first instance the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs has the responsibilities 
for legislation for the veterans’ welfare. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 
arg ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 

eld. 

Mr. KEEFE. Should it not be per- 
fectly clear in the Recorp that any ad- 
ministrative agent like General Hawley, 
representing the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion, who appears before the Appropria- 
tions Committee, is bound by instruc- 
tions in writing from the President of the 
United States, which has gone out to 
every executive agency of Government, 
that they are not to justify any request 
for appropriation in excess of the budget 
estimate? But when he comes before 
your committee he is not bound by that 
instruction, and he can tell your com- 
mittee what is on his mind. I have no- 
ticed it in handling requests for appro- 
priations time and again, when I felt 
that an agency was not getting enough 
money from the Bureau of the Budget 
to properly handle their business and I 
have tried the best I could to pul! out of 
those people, when they came there, jus- 
tification for more money for a thing I 
knew they should have more money for. 
But they would close up like clams, and 
then, off the record, would tell me, “We 
are sorry, Congressman, we cannot vio- 
late the order.” It would not make any 
difference if you sat in with the Appro- 
priations Committee. Does not the gen- 
tlewoman see the point? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes, 
that is true in some cases, insofar as 
public requests are made to the Appro- 
priation Committee but I am quite sure 
that requests are made to that commit- 
tee off the record and I should assume 
the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would ask General Hawley off the 
record if he needs anything more. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. If that is intended as a 
criticism of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, with all due deference to the gentle- 
woman, I think it very unfair. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield no further to the gentleman from 
Georgia. Iwill say to the gentleman that 
I was rather defending the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I believe that no one on 
the Appropriations Committee would fail 
to ask that question of representatives of 
the Department, in this instance General 
Hawley. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentlewoman yield 
further? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield no further to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman has expired. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE] is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to say that General Hawley did not come 
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before our committee and ask for addi- 
tional money. He came before our com- 
mittee and told us that there were 20,000 
veterans waiting for hospitalization. We 
asked him how he was taking care of 
them. He stated that he could not be- 
cause the hospital load was increasing 
all the time and actually his amount of 
money had increased none. Then we 
asked him how much money it would 
take to take care of these veterans and 
that was how this thing came out. 

I wish to ask a question of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH]: On page 536 of the hearings 
General Bradley pointed out to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that there 
would probably be a shortage of funds 
for rations and medical supplies during 
1948 and asked what his procedure should 
be. Should he go ahead and use what 
was needed and ask for a deficiency or 
should he stop? The gentleman’s an- 
swer to him was that the committee 
would think the matter over and get to- 
gether. I would like to know what the 
final answer to General Hawley was. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Under date 
of June 3, 1947, I wrote General Brad- 
ley as follows, as chairman of the sub- 
committee: 

JUNE 3, 1947. 
Gen. Omar N. BRADLEY, 
Administrator, Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL BRADLEY: At the conclusion 
of the recent hearings in connection with the 
1948 estimates for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion you asked the subcommittee the follow- 
ing question: 

“If we find we can take care of 39,000,000 
patient-days with the personnel which is al- 
lowed us, but it would involve a bigger ex- 
pense for rations and medical supplies, are 


we justified in coming back to you for that 
difference?” 

I am authorized by the subcommittee to 
advise you that the answer is “Yes” to your 
question. 

Sincerely yours, 
RicuarpD B. WIGGLESwortTH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices Appropriations. 


Mr. TEAGUE. I thank the gentleman, 
and yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. MILLER] is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I take these 3 minutes in order 
to straighten out an incomplete question 
I asked of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
for fear it may be misunderstood. I 
asked the gentleman a few minutes ago 
if I was right in believing that under 
existing law the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was charged with admitting vet- 
erans to veterans’ hospitals suffering 
from non-service-connected disabilities 
where beds were available. The gentle- 
man answered “Yes,” but he said that 
matter was not before us at this time 
and he would discuss it later. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I can- 
not yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. But I yielded 
to the gentleman. 
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Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I have 
got caught before yielding when my time 
was short. I want to get this matter 
completed if I can. I want to clarify 
this matter of admitting veterans with 
non-service-connected disabilities to 
hospitals where beds are available. I 
think it is pertinent to the question of 
appropriations. 

In my district the general medical hos- 
pital of the Veterans’ Administration is 
at the present time about 93 percent oc- 
cupied by veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

If Congress is going to provide for 
every World War I and World War II 
veteran to be treated at these veterans’ 
hospitals for all types of non-service- 
connected cases, I am concerned about 
where we are going to put the service- 
connected men who apply for admission. 
If you are going to carry out the whole 
program, then the $96,000,000 that we 
are talking about now is only a drop in 
the bucket; and I think it is very impor- 
tant that the Congress through the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, of which the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts is chairman, clarify that policy. 

I am not criticizing the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration because if there is an empty 
bed and a non-service-connected case 
comes along they should admit him, but 
when all the beds are filled with non- 
service-connected cases and a service- 
connected case comes along they cannot 
admit the veteran suffering from a war 
disability. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana. I did not mean to be abrupt 
to him when I declined to yield earlier. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I wanted 
to say to the gentleman that the ques- 
tion of admitting non-service-connected 
cases is permissive. As the gentieman 
knows there is nothing mandatory about 
it. It is a matter of administrative dis- 
cretion on the part of the Veterans’ 
Administration. If there are vacant 
beds the Veterans’ Administration has 
the right to admit non-service-connected 
cases. 

The gentleman is asking about a policy 
as to what can be done in the future, 
That is a matter for the Congress to 
determine. I do not know what the Con- 
gress is going to do and the gentleman 
does not know. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. But I 
think we should know what is going to 
be done. Suppose there is one empty 
bed and a non-service-connected case 
comes along with appendicitis and he 
has his appendix out, and 8 hours later 
a service-connected veteran applies for 
admission. Obviously you cannot turn 
out the non-service-connected case that 
had his appendix removed 8 hours earlier 
and turn the bed over to the service- 
connected case. 

I think it is very important that the 
policy be determined and that adequate 
facilities be provided to meet the situa- 
tion. ` 

May I repeat. I have no objection, in 
fact I approve of providing hospital care 
for every veteran regardless of the cause 
of his or her disability whenever and 
wherever there is a vacant hospital bed, 
but if we are going to build hospitals 
enough to provide an empty bed for every 
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war veteran who may need it we have 
a huge building program ahead of us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the point made by the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. MILLER] 
shows the seriousness and the complica- 
tions of the situation and is well taken. 
It calls attention to the fact that this is 
not a matter that can be settled without 
supporting facts, to the extent of $100,- 
000,000, on the floor of the House. I rise 
to suggest again the propriety of the idea 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TxHomas], that we should refuse this 
amendment, then ask General Hawley 
to present facts in justification before 
the Senate committee. If General Haw- 
ley was a soldier before the Appropria- 
tions Committee I think he was also a 
soldier before the legislative committee. 
I can assure the gentleman from Loui- 
sjana [Mr. ALLEN] that we do not re- 
frain from asking questions and that the 
same informality, the same freedom of 
expression, obtains in the Committee on 
Appropriations as in legislative com- 
mittees. I concur with the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] in 
her hope that there will be cooperation 
between legislative and appropriation 
committees. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the 
amendment be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN], 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOFF, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gorr: On page 
48, line 18, strike out “$878,040,780" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$868,040,708.” 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment involves a cut of $10,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, what I now have to say 
must be taken in no sense as a criticism 
of our fine House subcommittee of both 
Republicans and Democrats which has 
worked long, faithfully, and capably on 
the present bill. I entertain only the 
highest regard for fellow Members of 
Congress who lean over backward to in- 
sure the ultimate in care for our disabled 
comrades in arms and the fullest oppor- 
tunity for veterans’ widows and orphans 
and for veterans themselves to enjoy 
every benefit accorded by law. In the 
face of insistent public demand for cuts 
in expenditures, any doubts have. been 
resolved in favor of ample provision for 
veterans’ welfare, rather than parsimo- 
nious snipping. 

The Veterans’ Administration is the 
giant of our independent Government 
agencies. It is a sprawling colossus, cre- 
ated after World War I, which mush- 
roomed in size after the termination of 
hostilities in World War II, and is headed 
by one of our national heroes, a man 
whose integrity and high purpose are 
above all possible question. 

Legislation has been passed by Con- 
gress to cover almost every possible need 
of veterans of the two World Wars, and 
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the problems and cost of implementa- 
tion of such legislation have grown al- 
most beyond the bounds of congressional 
scrutiny. 

But now we must attempt to do some 
weeding in the field of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. This Congress has tackled 
the personnel superstructure of other 
governmental agencies, and I see no just 
reason why this important bureau should 
be held inviolate when it comes to plow- 
ing under incompetent jobholders. 

Unfortunately, after each war, the 
agency became a haven for a very large 
number of job hunters of limited ability, 
but recently discharged from war service, 
for whom no places at any way compa- 
rable salaries were open in ordinary civil- 
jan employment. Many were men of 
good intention but a paucity of qualifi- 
cations to do the work. A lot of them 
were what we call professional veterans, 
often active in veterans’ organizations, 
out looking for soft berths tolandin. A 
lot of them, during hostilities, had 
managed to slip into safe Army jobs far 
from the hardships and the shooting, and 
had let someone else do the fighting. 
Some of them were commissioned officers 
of doubtful ability, whose talents are 
more suited to drive milk trucks than 
holding down administrative positions. 

My amendment is not aimed at the 
many able and zealous public servants 
in the Veterans’ Administration. Their 
jobs will be easier if we clear out the 
dawdlers. It is not aimed at hard-work- 
ing personnel engaged in giving hospital 
or medical care to our veterans. But my 
amendment is directed at the hordes of 
inefficient administrative employees, par- 
ticularly of our regional, subregional, 
and local offices, and, worse than these, 
the misfits, the selfish, and the lazy, who 
have crawled onto what to them is the 
gravy train. I speak of the important- 
looking brief-case boys, some of whom 
hardly conceal their contempt for vet- 
erans who work for a living. Then there 
are the office managers, who should be 
pushing wheelbarrows instead of pen- 
cils. A private physician writes me of 
a veteran he sent to an administration 
office who waited for more than an hour 
while the man he was to see was out for 
a cup of coffee. Serious-minded mem- 
bers of Legion committees tell me of at- 
tending conventions and conferences 
where some regional official was accom- 
panied by as many as four other Vet- 
erans’ Administration employees, who 
carried brief cases and contributed noth- 
ing, while relaxing on their expense ac- 
counts. I know of veterans who have 
been booted out of one ordinary civilian 
job after another, but who complain 
bitterly that they are not making more 
than $7,000 a year now with the Veterans’ 
Administration. There is a subregional 
office where stenographers complain in 
disgust that they average typing one let- 
ter a day and spend the rest of the time 
reading magazines, or at whatever else 
will take up the slow hours. They know 
they are overpaid and overgraded. 
There is no need for four janitors where 
one grew before. This is not a situation 
peculiar to one part of the country. 
These shilly-shally business methods 
have existed since the First World War. 
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T invite your attention to the next to 
the last paragraph on page 20 of the 
report on the bill. This reads as follows: 

The record discloses disturbing weaknesses. 
in the present situation. 

There appears to be no proper central con- 
trol of personnel. This seems to have been 
lost back in December 1945 when the power 
of employment was delegated to heads of 
offices in the field, some 78,000 employees 
having been added to the rolls in a period 
of 6 months thereafter. The committee is 
advised that no current personnel records, 
covering positions and salaries of those in 
the field offices, are available in the central 
office in Washington, although available rec- 
ords do show a disproportionate assignment 
of personnel of branch and regional offices 
and of administrative and maintenance per- 
sonnel at hospitals. 


Again I say that the bulk of the Ad- 
ministration employees want to do a 
good job. I would be the first to agree 
that generalities are unfair to the earnest 
and efficient worker. But I do know a 
man whose ability I respect who volun- 
tarily took other employment at a much 
lower salary because he was fed up on 
the inefficiency of the Veteran’s Admin-- 
istration office in which he worked. 

I believe there are Members of the 
House who have felt that something 
ought to be done to remedy the situation, 
but who have kept silent because they 
did not want to appear unfriendly to ex- 
service men and women. 

This is something veterans ought to 
want to see cleaned up. We know that 
eventually a long-suffering public will 
revolt at such incompetence and the 
whole program will be discredited. Now 
is the time for Congress to act. We can 
force a shake-up by a cut in appropria- 
tions. We want to provide for our vet- 
erans all that is justly due from a grate- 
ful Nation, but if less goes to pay salaries 
of useless job holders, then there will be 
more for the veterans who need help. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have a very high regard for the 
gentleman from Idaho who has just 
spoken, and who has served not only 
in one world war but in two. I know of 
his earnest desire to try to improve ex- 
isting conditions within the Veterans’ 
Administration. I think we all share in 
that desire. 

However, Mr. Chairman, as far as fur- 
ther reduction in personnel is concerned, 
I feel as I indicated yesterday, that 
the committee has gone as far as it is 
desirable to go at this time. 

I believe it is better to be on the con- 
servative side, particularly in view of 
the fact that General Bradley has indi- 
cated his full realization of the impor- 
tance of a proper over-all central con- 
trol over personnel and in view of the 
fact that he now has studies under way 
with a view to improving present condi- 
tions. 

I therefore think it would not be wise 
e adopt the proposed amendment at this 

me, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For hospital and domiciliary facilities, in 
addition to the unobligated balances of other 
appropriations for this purpose, and to the 
unobligated balance of the contract author- 
ity of #441,250,000 in the Third Urgent De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act, 1946 (which au- 
thority is hereby extended to July 1, 1949), 
the Administrator is authorized to incur ob- 
ligations prior to July 1, 1949, in an amount 
not exceeding 338,250,000, which shall be 
available for use, with the approval of the 
President, for extending any of the facili- 
ties under the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ 
Administration or for any of the purposes 
set forth in sections 1 and 2 of the act ap- 
proved March 4, 1931 (38 U. S. C. 488j-k) or 
in section 101 of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944: Provided, That not to ex- 
ceed 6.7 percent of the foregoing appropri- 
ation and contract authorizations shall be 
available for the employment in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in the field of all nec- 
essary technical and clerical personnel for 
the preparation of plans and specifications 
for the projects as approved hereunder and 
in the supervision of the execution thereof, 
and for all travel expenses, field office equip- 
ment, and supplies in connection therewith, 
except that whenever the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration finds it necessary in the construc- 
tion of any project to employ other Govern- 
ment agencies or persons outside the Federal 
service to perform such services not to ex- 
ceed 10 percent of the cost of such projects 
may be expended for such services. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia: On page 51. line 20, strike out the 
period and insert a semicolon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That no part of 
the funds appropriated in this bill or any 
funds heretofore made available, including 
contract authorizations, shall be used for 
the purchase or condemnation of the site or 
for the erection of a hospital on the tract of 
land in Arlington County, Va., known as the 
A. M. Nevius tract, situated at the intersec- 
tion of Lee Boulevard and Arlington Ridge 
Road, containing approximately 25.406 acres; 
or for the purchase or condemnation of the 
site or erection of a hospital in Tallahassee, 
Fla.“ 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chai- 
man, this is an amendment to save the 
Government some money. I was encour- 
aged to offer it by the discussion which 
occurred here during most of the morn- 
ing, off the record, in which everybody 
was in favor of either saving money or 
cutting appropriations. I am in favor 
of both. 

This Nevius tract concerning which I 
am going to talk has been a subject of 
discussion on Capitol Hill for, I believe, 
as long as have been here. There have 
been efforts by numerous bureaus of the 
Government to purchase this land. Al- 
ways it has been successfully blocked 
heretofore. When I learned that it was 
proposed to erect a veterans’ hospital on 
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the Nevius tract I immediately went to 
see General Bradley to enter my protest. 

Many of you probably are not ac- 
quainted with that location. It is just 
off the Lee Boulevard a short distance 
from Memorial Bridge. It is adjacent to 
and overlooks the National Military 
Cemetery. I have never heard that it 
would be encouraging to the recovery of 
veterans that they should be placed in a 
hospital where they look out of their 
windows upon the graves of their de- 
parted fellows and where they are con- 
stantly attuned to the taps of the burial 
of their comrades and the firing of the 
final saiutes. That is what is proposed 
here. 

I oppose this site for several reasons. 
One of them is that very rapidly the Fed- 
eral Governmeni is absorbing Arlington 
County and withdrawing its property 
from taxation to the point where that 
county is going to find it very difficult to 
survive in the future. That is a subject 
which perhaps does not so much interest 
Members of Congress. So I am going to 
talk to you about what does interest you. 

This Nevius tract is a property for 
which the Government proposes to pay 
the sum of $891,000, I believe it is. The 
owners are claiming that the property is 
more valuable than that, and the jury 
will finally have to decide how much 
more than $891,000 the Government is 
going to have to pay for that site. 
Within 3 miles of that site the Govern- 
ment can buy sites—hilly and wooded 
land on arterial highways for only a 
very small percentage of what it is pro- 
posed to pay for this site. 

I took occasion this morning to inquire 
as to the value oZ property within 3 miles 
of that which the Government could pur- 
chase. I was told that within 3 miles of 
the site for which the Government pro- 
poses to pay $980,000 or $1,000,000—and 
it will probably have to pay something in 
the neighborhood of $2,000,000 for the 
property—there is property which is 
more appropriate, better, and more beau- 
tiful, and in quieter surroundings which 
ean be purchased and which is only a 
5-minute drive of that Nevius tract for 
$25,000. And that would purchase the 
same quantity of land. 

We all want to do what is right for 
the veteran. I do not think it is going 
to help them any to set them up in a 
hospital overlooking the cemetery which 
is going to be their final resting place. I 
doubt if it is going to help their morale 
or their recovery. Furthermore, there 
just is not any sense in our not paying 
some attention to the common-sense 
proposition of getting our money’s worth 
when the Government is the purchaser. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman has pre- 
sumed to include in his amendment lan- 
guage affecting my district. I wonder if 
he will direct his discussion to telling us 
why he included Tallahassee Park? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Very gladly. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman from Virginia will wait, I will take 
care of the gentleman from Florida on 
that score. 
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Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ELSTON. May I ask the gentle- 
man if there is any medical center or 
anything near this tract which warrants 
the building of a hospital at that par- 
ticular place? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It was stated 
to me that that was the reason for put- 
ting it there; that it would be nearer the 
hospitals in Washington. The fact is 
that the Congress last year provided for 
a medical center in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Nobody has yet determined 
where that site is going to be, whether 
it is going to be nearer this tract or a 
long distance from it. : 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. Some years ago there 
was a hearing before the Military Affairs 
Committee at which time an effort was 
being made to annex this particular 
tract of land, which is about 25 acres, to 
Arlington Cemetery. At that time there 
was testimony before our committee that 
the owners paid only about $22,000 for 
the tract. Of course, that was some 
years ago, but $22,000 was about all they 
paid for the same tract which they are 
now trying to sell to the Government for 
almost $900,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Property in 
that area is very highin price, I am not 
criticizing the owners of the property 
for trying to sell it for as much money 
as they can get for it. That is their 
privilege and their right. What I am 
criticizing is that a Federal agency seems 
to be utterly impervious to the value of a 
dollar. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. You say that within 5 
minutes from the point where they now 
want to purchase a site for $900,000, they 
can buy one for $25,000? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is ex- 
actly what I said and I hope the gentle- 
man will be for my amendment. 

Mr. RICH. Why, Mr. Chairman, every 
man here should be for that amendment. 
If there is any man who would not be for 
that amendment, I would like to see him 
stand up. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

ARLINGTON COUNTY, VA., 

OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF REVENUE, 

Courthouse, Arlington, Va., June 16, 1947. 
Hon. Howarn W. SMITH, 

United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jupcz: In my opinion, the purchase of 
the Nevius tract by the Federal Government 
for a veterans’ hospital would be extreme 
extravagance on the part of the Government. 
The Nevius tract is one of, if not the most, 
valuable tracts of ground in Arlington, con- 
sisting of approximately twenty-three-and-a- 
fraction acres, or about 1,000,000 square feet. 
My information from Judge Harry R. Thomas, 
who represents the Nevius people as well as 
from Mr. C. L. Kenier, the county planning 
engineer, is that temporary plans were pre- 
sented to the building inspector of Arlington 
County for the erection of a $20,000,000 hotel 
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on this tract before the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration attempted to take the property over 
for a hospital, 

I am further advised by the parties herein 
mentioned that a value of $5,000,000 was 
agreed to for the land, or about $5 a square 
foot. 

There are numerous tracts of land in close 
proximity to Washington that, in my opinion, 
could be used to better advantage for a vet- 
erans’ hospital, and could certainly be pur- 
chased at a far less cost than the Nevius 
tract. I am advised that the owners of the 
Nevius tract will not accept the price sug- 
gested by the Government in condemnation 
p and I am sure that the owners 
of this tract can bring forth expert testi- 
mony that the tract is worth far more than 
the amount proposed by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

A further objection to the Nevius tract for 
a veterans’ hospital is the fact of its close 
proximity to Arlington Cemetery, with nu- 
merous burials daily, accompanied by squad 
firing and taps, which would seem to be very 
depressing to a veteran whose life was de- 
spaired of. If I remember correctly, some of 
the county officials, when they first learned of 
the proposal of the Government to take this 
tract over, suggested other cheaper and more 
desirable tracts in close proximity to Wash- 
ington which could be obtained for a vet- 
erans’ hospital. 

From a tax angle, it means a further loss 
to Arlington at the present time of about 
$9,000 a year with a potential loss, should the 
proposed hotel be built, of at least $325,000 
annually on the land and building alone, to 
say nothing of the personal property and 
license taxes which a hotel of such propor- 
tions would produce for the county. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize the ex- 
travagance of the Federal Government in ap- 
propriating money to purchase property at a 
price far in excess of what more desirable 
property with far more acreage could be pur- 
chased for the same purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry K. GREEN. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] has 
made out a very good case in this in- 
stance, but I think I ought to read, at the 
request of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, a letter that has come to me, 
signed by Francis M. Sullivan, national 
director of legislation: 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1947. 
The Honorable EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Chairman, House Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. Rocers: The rule granted for 
consideration of the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill, 1948, provides that amend- 
ments may be offered to said bill which 
would prohibit the use of funds appropriated 
in such bill or any funds heretofore made 
available, including contract authorizations, 
for the purchase of any particular site or for 
the erection of any particular hospital. 

This is a most unusual and discriminatory 
rule. It strikes at the very necessary hospi- 
tal-construction program and conceivably 
results in the elimination from such program 
sorely needed hospitals. The program has 
been carefully considered by the Federal 
Board of Hospitalization, by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and other inter- 
ested agencies. 

We of the Disabled American Veterans re- 
spectfully request that you recommend to 
the House of Representatives the rejection of 
any proposed amendment intended to affect 
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the proposed hospital-construction program 
as contained in the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill. 
Sincerely yours, 
Francis M. SULLIVAN, 
National Director of Legislation. 


I would like to point out to the House 
the danger of bringing in a rule of this 
kind. For instance, if any Member of 
Congress should happen to have a hos- 
pital that was under construction in his 
district, and anticipated funds were in 
this appropriation bill, if a Member rose 
under this rule and moved to strike out 
that the funds heretofore authorized 
should not be used for the construction 
of the hospital, they could not be used 
if the House so voted and the hospital 
might never be completed, because it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 
There is great danger in a rule of this 
kind. I think the Members are entitled 
to know that—those of you who have 
hospitals under construction; those who 
have plans under consideration. Some- 
times $100,000 worth of plans have al- 
ready been under way. Apparently, in 
the case of the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Surg! as he makes out the case, 
there will be a saving, and the present 
site is an undesirable one. But it is a 
very bad precedent if we are going to 
follow the law we have laid down regard- 
ing using the suggestion of the Board 
of Hospitalization for hospital sites. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
cannot yield just now. 

I would like to ask regarding the funds 
for the Tallahassee Hospital. The gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Sixes] has 
asked the question. I do not know 
whether there is any construction under 
way there, or any plans. Is that correct? 

Mr. SIKES. If the gentlewoman will 
yield, I will be glad to state that a site 
has been acquired and plans have been 
completed for the construction of a hos- 
pital. Construction itself has not begun. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Was 
that recommended by General Hawley 
and the Board of Hospitalization? 

Mr. SIKES. Yes, it was. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
was recommended that that site be pur- 
chased? How much was paid for the 
site? 

Mr. SIKES. I am unable to give that 
information just now. It was recom- 
mended that the construction of the hos- 
pital proceed and that it be completed 
as soon as possible. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Am I to understand 
that all the placing of hospitals is done 
very definitely under the National Hos- 
pitalization Board? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
Board of Hospitalization is supposed to 
do the selecting of the sites. I under- 
stand that sometimes the President over- 
rules the Board. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Is that selection ac- 
cepted by the Veterans’ Administration? 
Because unless we do have a unified and 
united plan for the hospitals of this 
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country we are certainly going to have 


duplication and unnecessary expense not 
only for the veterans’ organizations but 
also for civilian hospitals. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would say to the gentlewoman that the 
veterans have always preferred to be hos- 
pitalized except for in some instances 
specialized care in their own hospitals, 
and the veterans’ organizations have en- 
dorsed hospitalization in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. I want to point 
out again that under this rule they could 
shut off funds for hospitals under con- 
struction. If such a rule should be 
brought in relating to other Government 
hospitals, construction could be stopped. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Possibly it would be 
better if some of those hospitals were 
stopped, they are put in such strange 
places. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
doubt if legislating hospitals in an ap- 
propriation bill on the floor would help 
the situation. General Hawley and the 
Board of Hospitalization make the selec- 
tion of the sites unless we adopt a rule 
of this sort and we legislate the sites; 
or we legislate in the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to take the power away 
from the Board of Hospitalization and 
recommend hospital sites in a hospital 
construction bill. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I have only common 
sense at my disposal, but it seems to me 
that some of the hospitals have been lo- 
cated in amazing places. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania for a question. 

Mr. RICH. I wanted to ask the gen- 
tléwoman, she being chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, if some 
Member of Congress realizes that we can 
get a site for $25,000 that is just as good 
as one that has been selected but which 
will cost $900,000, the cheaper site being 
within 5 minutes of the other, does not 
the gentlewoman think under present 
ee res we ought to take the $25,000 

te? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
should say that the gentleman ought to 
take it up with the Board of Hospitali- 
zation and fight it out there. However, 
I always advocate the saving of money 
when the same results can be attained 
and the veterans be given the same care 
and service. 

Mr. RICH. No; we have got enough 
of these bureaucrats and enough of these 
people in the Government who are 
squandering the people’s money. We 
want to stop this, and it is the gentle- 
woman’s business to stop it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 
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Mr. AUGUST R. ANDRESEN. It has 


been indicated heretofore that the Hos- 


pitalization Board designates the loca- 
tion of hospitals. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
is correct. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. When 
the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
President he set aside the action of the 
Board and located hospitals to suit his 
own fancy. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
understand there were three hospitals 
so located. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If the 
same process can still be followed, it 
would seem that the Chief Executive 
finally decides the location. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
may say to the membership that I do not 
know whether they want to legislate into 
an appropriation bill the stopping of the 
building of hospitals. That is up to them, 
but I think it is a dangerous precedent. 
It may be well in this case but it is a 
_ dangerous precedent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
again expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment and ask unan- 
imous consent to speak for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The The gentleman is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I regret the 
necessity of having taken the responsi- 
bility for putting in the pending amend- 
ment the language relating to the Talla- 
hassee, Fla., hospital. My situation is 
such that I felt amply justified in doing 
this and now feel justified in taking the 
floor and appealing to you to support the 
position I take. 

If this hospital had been placed at Tal- 
lahassee upon any other than political 
grounds, I doubt if I would take the 
responsibility of offering this amend- 
ment, even though putting it there in- 
volves the waste of millions of dollars. 

At the time when this Hospital Board 
in the Veterans’ Administration was ex- 
amining the question as to where the 
hospital should be placed within the area 
represented by my friend the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Srxes] to the south of 
me and myself, a certain political in- 
fluence intervened and overthrew the 
judgment and recommendation of ex- 
perts within the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and brought about the determina- 
tion that the hospital should go to Tal- 
lahassee in satisfaction of or in fulfill- 
ment of a political promise, and for no 
other reason whatsoever. You will find 
in the files of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion a recommendation to the effect that 
the hospital at Thomasville, Ga., be re- 
tained and further developed. In the 
effort to justify the location of this hos- 
pital at Tallahassee, Fla., the Veterans’ 
Administration is junking a magnificent 
institution located at Thomasville, Ga., 
35 miles away. The Thomasville hospi- 
tal represents an outlay of something in 
the neighborhood of $6,000,000. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I dislike to disturb the 
continuity of the gentleman’s statement, 
but he has made the statement that po- 
litical considerations determined the lo- 
cation of the hospital. 

Mr. COX. I make that statement ad- 
visedly. My information is reliable. The 
statement is true. 

Mr. SIKES. Will the gentleman 
identify the person to whom he refers? 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is not the 
person to whom I refer, of course. I do 
refer, however, to a Floridian who is 
prominent in Florida and in national po- 
litical affairs. 

I say that in order to justify the dis- 
continuance of the Thomasville hos- 
pital they are now contending that 
Thomasville is not the kind of a place 
that will attract personnel and that 
there is not sufficient recreational facili- 
ties to make it a desirable place for the 
veteran to go. Let me say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that Thomasville has been 
attracting people of large means who 
could visit anywhere in the world that 
they might desire, and others of lesser 
means for a hundred years. They go 
there because it is a pleasant place to 
live. It has a fine climate and is a beau- 
tiful city. It even attracts people from 
Tallahassee who go there for recreation 
and for medical care. Thomasville is 
very nearly as large and is just as at- 
tractive as is Tallahassee. It is more of 
a medical center, and has as much to 
offer veterans as any other place that 
I know about where a veterans’ hospital 
is located. 

There are within the fifth area, which 
comprises Tennessee, Florida, Alabama, 
and Georgia, about 2,500 veterans now 
on the waiting list, and yet in spite of 
this fact and in order to justify Talla- 
hassee, the Veterans’ Administration is 
closing the Thomasville hospital that is 
prepared to render service to these 
veterans. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HUBER. The mentioning of the 
plant at Thomasville as being an ex- 
cellent building, I understand that that 
was of temporary construction, a wooden 
building, and is nőt fireproof; is that 
true? 

Mr. COX. Thomasville is both wood 
and brick, both permanent and tempo- 
rary, but nevertheless it represents a 
large expenditure; an expenditure, as I 
say, in the neighborhood of $6,000,000, 
and there are those within the Veterans’ 
Administration that recommended that 
Thomasville be retained; that the tempo- 
rary buildings be abandoned, and that 
needed new construction be provided. 
Still, because of this political interfer- 
ence the Board, or whoever made the 
decision, was compelled to accept Talla- 
hassee. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, 
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Mr. ELSTON. How much will it cost 
if they abandon the hospital at Thomas- 
ville and build a new hospital at Talla- 
hassee? 

Mr. COX. You would not realize 2 
percent on the Thomasville investment. 
The Tallahassee hospital, it is estimated, 
will cost $4,372,000. The pending bill 
makes an appropriation of $1,899,160. 
All that I am requesting of the House is 
that they adopt this amendment and 
delay the construction or the beginning 
of construction of the Tallahassee hos- 
pital in order that there may be a new 
examination, a new survey, a new de- 
termination of the whole question. This 
is a reasonable request and I submit 
that that it is what this House should do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Let me 
ask the gentleman from Georgia this 
question: Is not the Thomasville hospital 
a 1,500-bed hospital? 

Mr. COX. I believe it is a 1,700-bed 
hospital, yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. And 
there is this waiting list in the fifth area. 

Mr. COX. We have a waiting list in 
the area of about 2,500. Now, let me 
say this to you. General Hawley said 
that they experienced difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient personnel] to meet their 
needs. Well, there sits before me one of 
my colleagues who recently, in behalf of 
two nurses, made application for posi- 
tions at Thomasville, and he was advised 
that they had a long waiting list and 
could not take care of these two grad- 
uate nurses. 

That is the situation, my friends. 
With all these veterans on the waiting 
list wanting hospitalization, here you 
find the Veterans’ Administration in an 
effort to justify a bad decision, abandon- 
ing existing facilities of which use should 
be made. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. What is the size of 
the hospital they are anticipating build- 
ing in Tallahassee? 

Mr. COX. A 200-bed hospital. 

Mrs. BOLTON. And they are aban- 
doning one having 1,700 beds? 

Mr. COX. The Thomasville hospital 
is around 1,700. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Almost 2,000, I be- 
lieve by actual occupancy. 

Mr. COX. Yes. The hospital is still 
active on a limited basis. 

Mrs. BOLTON. And there are doc- 
tors in Thomasville who do give their 
service to these hospitalized veterans. 

Mr. COX. That is very true. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. RICH. If we do not pass the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, then they will con- 
struct a hospital at Tallahassee and they 
will do away with the one at Thomas- 
ville; is that the situation? 

Mr.COX. That is true. 

Mr. RICH. And then the placo that 
they now have for hospital facilities at 
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Thomasville will be absolutely worth- 
less. 

Mr. COX. That is right. 

Mr. RICH. That certainly is a foolish 
thing for anybody to do, is it not? 

Mr. COX. I think so, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr, SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, at the proper time an 
amendment will be offered to separate 
the language affecting the Tallahassee 
Hospital from the language of the pend- 
ing amendment, in which, of course, it 
has no proper place. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to 
find myself in oposition to my distin- 
guished and beloved friend from Georgia, 
who occupies a place of great influence 
in this House. However, I believe that 
if he were in full possession of all the 
facts he would have hesitated to take the 
position he did here even though his 
own district is affected. 

Obviously, Mr. Chairman, we cannot 
select sites for veterans’ hospitals on the 
floor of the House, however much some 
of us would like to. It would result in a 
hodge-podge based on political pressure; 
it would be pork-barrel politics of the 
worst sort, jeopardizing the lives and 
well-being of the boys whose welfare is 
one of our greatest responsibilities. We 
do not want to take chances on those 
things. It would result in the exact type 
of politics the gentleman is objecting to. 

If there is a need for the hospital at 
Thomasville at the moment, I have no 
objection to its continuing to operate but 
we are thinking about a long-range pro- 
gram, and we must plan for a long-range 
program and build for a long-range pro- 
gram which will insure the proper hos- 
pitalization for the Nation’s veterans. 
Thomasville General Hospital is a one- 
story, temporary, nonfireproof structure, 
of frame construction, with some asbes- 
tos siding and shingling and temporary 
wallboard siding. The type of construc- 
tion makes the building extremely diffi- 
cult to heat, and, therefore, it is hard to 
maintain a comfortable and a safe tem- 
perature. It is very costly to maintain 
that temporary type of structure. Rec- 
reational outlets at Thomasville are lim- 
ited, train service is limited, and there is 
no air service. Proper staffing of the 
hospital, according to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s testimony is extremely 
difficult. Actually they say it is impos- 
sible. There is insufficient housing ac- 
commodations for the staff, and insuffi- 
cient accommodations for visiting rela- 
tives. No transportation facilities are 
provided to and from the hospital from 
the city. 

By contrast, Tallahassee, a consider- 
ably larger city, the capital of the State 
of Florida, and a cultural, educational, 
and industrial center for north Florida, 
offers advantages which this committee 
cannot afford to overlook and which the 
Veterans’ Administration did not over- 
look. There are two State colleges of 
splendid standing which offer library 
and research facilities important to an 
institution of this sort. There is north- 
south and east-west air service. There 
is more adequate train service. There 
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are housing and other facilities which 
were provided in connection with Dale 
Mabry Air Field, now inactivated. 

The temporary hospital at Thomas- 
ville was inherited from the Army. It 
was not designed for permanent opera- 
tion, and the cost of operation of this 
structure, according to the testimony 
that is in the record, would in a short 
time involve an expenditure almost 
equivalent to the construction of a new 
fireproof hospital which is considered 
to be adequate to the needs of that area 
in the years to come. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman says the 
record will show that the operation of 
the hospital at Thomasville is exces- 
sively high. If he will examine the rec- 
ord, he will find that prior to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration starting this ef- 
fort to make a bad record it ranked as 
second in economy to any the Army 
operated. 

Mr. SIKES. I submit to the gentle- 
man that all records show that the main- 
tenance of temporary construction is 
infinitely higher than the maintenance of 
permanent construction. Maintenance 
alone at Thomasville will soon cost as 
much as a new, adequate hospital at 
Tallahassee. 

At Tallahassee we have designed a new 
fireproof hospital. It is designed for 
efficiency, designed to give every com- 
fort to the veterans. There is no com- 
parison between the operating cost of a 
hospital such as the present one at 
Thomasville and one of the design ap- 
proved by the Veterans’ Administration 
for construction at Tallahassee. 

Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? I would just like to 
make a suggestion. I think many Mem- 
bers of the House are exceedingly in- 
terested in knowing about this situation 
and are intrigued by the statement of the 
gentleman from Georgia that some polit- 
ical considerations have caused this 
situation and the inference was that 
some distinguished gentleman from 
Florida, not the gentleman now address- 
ing us, but someone else, has manipulated 
this situation. I would like to have the 
gentleman address himself to that 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I think 
I am as familiar with the circumstances 
involved in the selection of this hospital 
as anyone present could be. I followed 
the entire matter throughout the period 
of selection of site. 

The Veterans’ Administration was 
committed to the construction of a hos- 
pital in northwest Florida long before 
Tallahassee was selected as the site for 
the construction of the building. The 
area is so located that the veterans liv- 
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ing there and in the sections of the 
States immediately adjoining northwest 
Florida found it difficult to receive hos- 
pital attention which they required. 
They had to travel long distances and 
go into other States to receive the serv- 
ices to which they are entitled and 
which we want them to have. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration has long realized 
the need for a veterans’ facility in that 
area and committed themselves to the 
construction of a hospital there long be- 
fore Tallahassee was selected as the site 
for its construction. 

Tallahassee was actually selected as 
the site by the Veterans’ Administration 
after a number of communities had of- 
fered sites within the area. 

For the information of those who are 
interested, Tallahassee was selected as 
a site after President Truman took office. 
This removes the authenticity of the 
story being whispered here today. I am 
convinced that no political consideration 
affecting anyone prominent in politics 
in Florida today entered into the deci- 
sion by the board to use the Tallahassee 
area. 

The land for the hospital at Tallahas- 
see has been acquired, costly planning 
has been completed, and the work of 
construction is now ready to proceed on 
the building. 

I think it important to point out that 
there is no assurance that Thomasville 
could be used or would continue to be 
used for more than a very limited period, 
because of the temporary type of con- 
struction there, even if the amendment 
before you were to prevail. 

Let me say again we are building for 
a long-range program. There are many 
structures such as the one at Thomas- 
ville that have been offered to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration throughout the 
Nation, but we cannot select sites for 
veterans’ hospitals on the floor of the 
House. We must depend on somebody 
who will take into consideration the geo- 
graphical location, the veterans’ popu- 
lation, and the distances to hospitals, 
and we must follow their advice, we 
must follow the advice of responsible 
agencies of our Government if we are 
to have an orderly program which will 
adequately provide for the men whose 
lives and health are now in our keeping. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the gentle- 
man’s amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the dis- 
cussion in the House at the moment 
centers around veterans’ hospitals, I 
should like to inform my colleagues of 
the struggle I have had and am still 
having, for that matter, in trying to get 
the Veterans’ Administration to make 
use of a first-rate facility in my district. 
I refer to Schick General Hospital located 
at Clinton, Iowa. 
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This hospital was authorized by the 
War Department in early 1942. Con- 
struction was started in June, most of 
the buildings were completed by Decem- 
ber, and the first patients were admitted 
in March of 1943. The selection of Clin- 
ton as the locale for this Army installa- 
tion was by no means haphazard. For 
your information, Clinton is an enter- 
prising, up-to-date city of about 35,000 
population located on the Iowa banks 
of the Mississippi River. It is in the geo- 
graphical center of an area bounded by 
Chicago, the Twin Cities, Omaha, and 
St. Louis. There are excellent transpor- 
tation facilities—rail, air, and highway 
in every direction. 

The hospital occupies about 160 acres 
of land in the northwestern part of the 
city on the bluffs overlooking the Missis- 
sippi. The citizens of Clinton donated 
some $85,000 to purchase the site as a 
gift to the Federal Government. The 
buildings are two stories high, of cinder 
block construction with brick veneer, and 
so arranged that they can be utilized 
economically in whole or in part as cir- 
cumstances may warrant. 

In addition to medical facilities, the 
institution has all modern conveniences 
for the rehabilitation of patients, in- 
cluding a chapel, a Red Cross auditorium, 
a beautiful swimming pool, a large gym- 
nasium, an outdoor athletic field, tennis 
courts, a theater, a post exchange, visi- 
tors’ buildings, and mess halls. 

The outstanding war record of this 
hospital continues to be a source of gen- 
uine pride not only to the residents of 
Clinton but to all the citizens of Iowa 
and Illinois as well. On several occa- 
sions during the war more than 3,000 
patients were hospitalized in the wards 
of this well-equipped institution. 

Even before VJ-day I called on the 
Veterans’ Administration to make plans 
for utilizing these splendid facilities. In 
response, the Veterans’ Administration 
has engaged in a campaign of evasive, 
phony excuses suggesting that Schick 
is not needed and not suitable—and, 
meanwhile, has gone ahead with plans 
for a building program calculated to cost 
many millions at a time when costs are 
very high because materials and labor 
are very scarce. 

At present I have a bill pending be- 
fore the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs directing the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to occupy and use this hospital. 
The text of my bill, House Concurrent 
Resolution 26, is as follows: 

Whereas hospital facilities used by the 
Veterans’ Administration in Iowa and Illinois 
at the present time are inadequate to meet 
the needs of veterans residing in the area 
of those two States; and 

Whereas there are available for use exist- 
ing facilities owned by the United States 
Government and known as Schick General 
Hospital, Clinton, Iowa; and 

Whereas these hospital facilities are suit- 
able for use as a modern hospital and are 
well located for hospitalizing veterans resid- 
ing in Iowa and Illinois; and 

Whereas the State Legislatures of Iowa and 
Tilinois have during the current year adopted 
resolutions recommending that the Veterans’ 
Administration utilize these hospital facil- 
ities: Therefore be it 

. Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the judg- 
ment of the Congress of the United States 
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that Schick General Hospital, Clinton, Iowa, 
be occupied and used by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for the care of veterans, 


Mr. Chairman, in order to gain first- 
hand knowledge of the merits of my bill, 
the Hospital Subcommittee of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee recently 
sent a delegation consisting of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MITCHELL] to Clinton to make an on-the- 
spot inspection of Schick Hospital. The 
delegation arrived there to find the War 
Assets Administration, which has tem- 
porary control of the property, engaged 
in disposing of equipment in a ridiculous 
manner—heating tables valued at $35 
each were being sold for $1 apiece, beds 
were being given away, and so forth. It is 
to the everlasting credit of this commit- 
tee that prompt action was taken to stop 
further disposal of this valuable equip- 
ment until a decision on the disposition 
of Schick Hospital has been made by the 
Congress. Although the delegation’s of- 
ficial report has not as yet been made 
public, I know that all the members were 
deeply impressed by the substantial con- 
struction and splendid facilities of this 
institution which is available for use by 
the Veterans’ Administration merely for 
the asking. 

Mr. Chairman, Schick Hospital cost 
the people of the United States some- 
thing more than $10,000,000. Yet, it 
stands idle while hundreds of veterans in 
Iowa and Illinois, who need medical at- 
tention, are being denied hospitalization. 
In the meantime, despite the high cost 
of building materials of all kinds, and 
the acute shortage of some materials, 
the Veterans’ Administration goes ahead 
with grandiose plans for new construc- 
tion, This proposed program will not 
only interfere with the construction of 
homes for all veterans but will deny im- 
mediate hospitalization to disabled vet- 
erans who need medical attention now. 
Is this fair? Is this just? Is this econ- 
omy? Mr. Chairman, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 26 should be approved in 
the interest of the veteran who needs 
hospitalization immediately, in the in- 
terest of the taxpayer who needs relief 
from his tax burdens, and in the interest 
of ordinary, practical common sense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HENDRICKS to 
the amendment offered by Mr. SmrrE of Vir- 
ginia: Strike out the following words in said 
amendment: “or for the purchase or con- 
demnation of a site or erection of a hospital 
in Tallahassee, Fla.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida is recognized for 10 minutes 
under the arrangement made as to the 
division of time. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
hate to find myself in opposition to the 
position taken by my friend the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Cox], or 
by my friend the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH], but I find it necessary 
to bring out the facts before this House 
this afternoon. 
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First let me say this is a most unusual 
procedure, because when the Rules Com- 
mittee reported the rule they had two 
things in mind, and this amendment in- 
cludes those two things. So we are going 
to permit two members of the Rules 
Committee to decide about what they 
want to do about two hospital sites in 
their respective territories and the other 
Members of this House are compelled to 
abide by the decision of the Hospitaliza- 
tion Board. I would not even object to 
that if it were not for the fact that we 
are opening the gate for every Member 
of Congress to come in and say “This 
location is not proper; I want it in my 
district.” Let me give you a little ex- 
ample. While the gentleman from 
Georgia was talking I heard a Member 
say: “Well, if he can do it, so can I. 
There is a hospital in my area that I do 
not think is properly located. I think it 
should be in my district.” I heard an- 
other Member talking just a moment ago 
about the improper location of a hospital. 

If you adopt this amendment you open 
the gates to every Member of Congress to 
come in here and try to change the loca- 
tion of sites already determined for these 
hospitals. 

We went through that process last 
year. I was chairman of this subcom- 
mittee dealing directly with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and I may tell you 
a personal story, that they intended to 
locate a neuropsychiatric hospital in the 
South and in the State of Florida. I had 
a very fine city that. offered a location 
free of all cost and every other advantage 
they could think of to induce the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to bring that hos- 
pital into my congressional district. 
They determined on a different location 
than we put up, and in spite of all my 
persuasion they took that hospital out of 
my district. 

I do not think a member of the Rules 
Committee should be allowed to come in 
here and change the location of a hos- 
pital already decided upon and place it 
somewhere else where he wantsit. That 
is a matter that should be left to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Shes HENDRICKS. I will be glad to 
eld. 

Mr.COX. Does the gentleman realize 
that under the pending amendment any 
other Member with a situation on his 
hands similar to that which is on mine 
can do the same as I am doing? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I recognize that 
only too well. That is exactly what I 
have just said, that we are opening the 
sid to everybody, and it should not be 

one. 

We should defeat both these amend- 
ments. Now, I should like to go a little 
further. It may seem partisan because 
I am trying to strike out the last part of 
this amendment, but I am going to offer 
an amendment also to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Virginia to keep this 
in accordance with what we did last year. 

Let me say this to you, Mr. Chairman: 
Something was said here about a politi- 
cal debt that was being paid. Of course, 
no names could be called, but everyone 
got the significance of it. Of course, you 
are indulging in prejudice; I know that. 
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I am not always in accord with the gen- 
tleman to whom the debt is supposed to 
have been paid, but I want to say that 
rumor is absolutely false. In the first 
place, persuasion could be brought easily 
by anybody on either side on the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman say 
that the statement I made that political 
considerations did intervene, that it was 
based upon that premise that the hos- 
pital was located at Tallahassee, is false? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I do not say that 
the gentleman himself is telling an un- 
truth, but his source of information is 
false. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is ignorant 
of the facts in the case and if he will 
take the pains to make an honest investi- 
gation he will find that the statement I 
made is justified by the authority he now 
seeks to invoke. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I may be ignorant, 
but I am not so ignorant that I do not 
know the background of this whole situa- 
tion and I am going to tell it to you right 
now. 

Everyone knows Judge Tarver, who was 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. You had great admiration and 
respect for him. Before it was decided 
to construct this building at Tallahassee, 
Judge Tarver made every effort in the 
world to have the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion take over the hospital at Thomas- 
ville, Ga. Every member, of the com- 
mittee wanted to help Judge Tarver and 
we actually called the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to go over the thing, review it 
again and see if it could be done, because 
we did not want to spend money for any 
hospital when there was one available 
that could be used to better purpose. 
The Veterans’ Administration finally 
said, “We cannot use this, we have no in- 
tention of using it as a permanent hos- 
pital; we are going to build in Talla- 
hassee, Fla.” The committee sustained 
the Veterans’ Administration in spite of 
their great admiration, love, and respect 
for Judge Tarver. If we did not do that 
for Judge Tarver, I do not see why we 
should do it for my esteemed friend the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 
Those are the facts in the case. 

We had this same situation up last 
year, and many Members of the Con- 
gress, when we were talking about loca- 
tions, came in and said: “The Army has 
abandoned this hospital. Why do you not 
have the Veterans’ Administration use 
it?” I got letters from my district that 
the Army and Navy had built hospitals 
there and saying: Why do you not have 
the Veterans’ Administration use these 
instead of spending money for new con- 
struction hospitals?” The only answer, 
Mr. Chairman, if you are interested in 
the welfare of the veteran, is that the 
Veterans’ Administration cannot afford 
to use these ramshackle, half-frame, 
half-fireproofed, unheated buildings for 
the care of the veterans. 

In spite of the fact that my friend 
frcm Georgia says this hospital is of 
permanent construction and is fireproof, 
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the Veterans’ Administration reported to 
us last year, because we asked for a re- 
port on the condition of every hospital, 
that hospital is built of gypsum blocks 
and asbestos shingles. In the hearings 
this year the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THomas] asked General Hawley 
about this. I did not ask one single 
question. I did not know this amend- 
ment was coming up. The gentleman 
from Texas asked about the difference 
in cost between the Thomasville hospital 
and the Tallahassee, Fla., hospital. 
General Hawley pointed out the defects 
in the Finney Hospital and said it could 
not be properly heated, that the cost 
of that hospital within 6 years would be 
more than the construction cost of the 
hospital in Tallahassee, Fla., and re- 
member, Mr. Chairman, this is not a 
program of the moment. If this were 
an emergency I would say, “Use any 
hospital until we can do something 
better,” but it is not a program of the 
moment. We will not reach the peak 
of our hospitalization until 1970. You 
will have something like 30 years yet and 
you have to use these buildings. In 30 
years the Finney Hospital will cost five 
times what a new hospital under one 
roof, built for the purpose of taking 
care of these veterans in a proper man- 
ner, giving them proper heat and light, 
air conditioning and the things that 
they need, will cost. It will cost five or 
six times as much. The whole point is, 
as I say to you again, that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations went over this 
thing last year. We followed a certain 
procedure. We made it clear to the 
House, and I made it clear in my state- 
ment on this bill last year, that when- 
ever any Member of Congress was dis- 
satisfied with the location of a hospital, 
that they were to report it to the com- 
mittee and we would take it up with the 
Veterans’ Administration, hold hearings, 
and decide what was to be done. That 
is exactly what ought to be done with 
these two sites, including both Talla- 
hassee and the one in Virginia. I am 
offering the amendment to strike out the 
one in Tallahassee for the simple reason 
that the Veterans’ Administration has 
reported to us that they never intended 
to use Thomasville as a permanent hos- 
pital. It would be unsuitable. It is not 
fireproof. Those are the simple facts of 
the matter, my friends. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if he thinks it is fair or 
proper for one gentleman, who makes a 
good case as to why a hospital should 
be placed in a certain place in his dis- 
trict, to go further and add to his amend- 
ment an objection to a site in some- 
body else’s State 800 miles away and try 
to say in that amendment that a hospi- 
tal should not be built in a location in 
that district outside of his own. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I do not think the 
two amendments should ever have been 
combined at all. I hope that this amend- 
ment I offer is adopted, after which I 
propose to offer another amendment to 
the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. HENDRICKS] to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HENDRICKS) 
there were—ayes 45, noes 48. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. * 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. HENDRICKS 
and Mr. Cox. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
48, noes 69. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HENDRICKS to 
the amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia: At the end of said amendment insert 
“until the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives has investigat- 
ed and yiven final approval.” 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia may be read as modified by my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia as modified by the amendment offered 
by Mr. HENDRICKS: On page 51, line 20, strike 
out the period and insert a semicolon and 
the following: “Provided further, That no 
part of the funds appropriated in this bill or 
any funds heretofore made available, in- 
cluding contract authorizations, shall be 
used for the purchase or condemnation of 
the site or for the erection of a hospital on 
the tract of land in Arlington County, Va., 
known as the A. M. Nevius tract, situated at 
the intersection of Lee Boulevard and Ar- 
lington Ridge Road, containing approxi- 
mately 25.406 acres; or for the purchase or 
condemnation of the site or erection of a 
hospital in Tallahassee, Fla., until the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives has investigated and given 
final approval.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have no 
objection to the amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SPRINGER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 3839) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the bill, 
and all amendments thereto, to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 329) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read by 
the Clerk and, together with accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and ordered 
printed, with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Congress a communication 
from the judge of the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia, together with 
a report covering the work of the juve- 
nile court for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1946. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, June 18, 1947. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two articles and a 
speech by Mr. Joseph E. Casey. 

Mr. GORE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made earlier today, and to include 
certain tables. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Rrconn and include a 
speech made by Mr. Henry A. Wallace 
last night. I have been advised by the 
Public Printer that the cost will be 
$189.34. Notwithstanding, I ask that the 
extension be made. 
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The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding, and 
without objecticn, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include ex- 
cerpts. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD, 

Mr. PETERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 7 of the Florida Legis- 
lature, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in Committee of the 
Whole and include certain letters. 

Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp in two instances and include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of Mr. 
Pures of California) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT BY WAYS 
AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means may have un- 
til midnight on Friday of this week with- 
in which to file a report on the bill H. R. 
3861. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


WAR DEPARTMENT ENLISTMENT BILL 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday the House passed 
the bill H. R. 3303, the so-called War 
Department enlistment bill. The Senate 
passed Senate 1213, striking out all after 
the enacting clause in the House bill and 
substituting the Senate provisions. By 
motion of the Senate today, they re- 
quest a conference. That is being mes- 
saged over to the House. I move that we 
agree to the conference and that the 
Speaker appoint conferees, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would in- 
form the gentleman from New York that 
the papers have not yet arrived, and the 
request to agree to the conference and 
appoint conferees is not in order at this 
time. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record in two instances; in one to 
include an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post, and in the other to include an 
editorial from the Washington Post and 
some remarks by Vicente Villamin. 

Mr. TABER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include certain tables which 
he had prepared. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include a speech by the 
wife of the Ambassador from Brazil, 

Mr. ROHRBOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial, 
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Mr. RIZLEY (at the request of Mr. 
Scuwase of Oklahoma) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 3 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House proceed to take up House 
Concurrent Resolution 51, which does 
not favor Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
May 27, 1947, and, pending that motion, 
I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole and 
that general debate be limited to 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
does not favor the Reorganization Plan No. 
3 of May 27, 1947, transmitted to Congress 
by the President on the 27th day of May 1947. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand there is no objection to this 
resolution, 

I yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Manasco], ranking minority 
member of the committee, to explain the 
resolution and any opposition, if any 
there be. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, a sim- 
ilar plan was sent up during the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress and rejected by the 
House. 

This plan reorganizes the housing 
agencies of the Government. Our com- 
mittee thinks these agencies should be 
reorganized but we do not think the 
lending and insuring agencies should be 
placed in the same organization with 
the construction agency. 

I have no requests for time on this 
side. That is the only issue involved. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. A mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


DISPOSAL OF WAR HOUSING 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3492) to pro- 
vide for the expeditious disposition of 
certain war housing and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3492, to 
provide for the expeditious disposition of 
certain war housing, with Mr. SCHWABE 
of Oklahoma in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Thursday, June 12, the Clerk 
had completed reading section 4 and 
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there was pending an amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Rans]. 

Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the Rains amendment, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAINS: 

On page 4, immediately following section 
4, add the following new section: 

“Transfer of war housing to the War or 
Navy Department. 

“Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this act or any other provision of law, the 
Administrator may in his discretion upon the 
request of the Secretaries of War or Navy 
transfer to the jurisdiction of the War or 
Navy Department any war housing that may 
be considered to be permanently useful to 
the Army or Navy.” 

Renumber sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, as 
sections 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, respectively. 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of my asking the gentleman to 
yield to me now is that before the Com- 
mittee rose the last time we considered 
this bill there was considerable confusion 
in the House. I rose and made a point 
of order with the intention first of all 
of calling attention to the fact I had 
an amendment to the body of the section 
which should be considered ahead of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama; however, there was so 
much confusion my point was made that 
the House was not in order and before 
I could obtain recognition the Chair 
recognized the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Worcorri and the Committee rose. 
As a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to know whether or not my 
amendment can be considered following 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Rains] or will I be 
deprived of the opportunity to offer my 
amendment if the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr, RAINS] proceeds? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds 
that the gentleman's amendment will be 
in order following consideration of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama if it is in connection with 
the preceding paragraph. 

Mr. FORAND. It is in the body of 
that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Rains amend- 
ment will then be held in abeyance pend- 
ing action on the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FORAND. Therefore I get recog- 
nition and Mr. Rarxs follows. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Rarns] has the floor. 
The gentleman will succeed him in_rec- 
ognition. 

Mr, FORAND. I will not be pre- 
cluded from offering my amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the gentleman 
will not be precluded. - 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered the amendment which you have 
heard read in the interest of preserving 
certain war housing for the Army and 
Navy. First of all may I say that, in my 
judgment, this bill in some respects is a 
good bill and in some respects it very 
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much needs amending. I may say also 
that I do not rise with any idea of pre- 
serving war housing for the Army and 
Navy in my district, because I have none. 
If you will read this bill carefully you will 
find it does five specific things. Among 
the things not mentioned it does this: It 
would eliminate the provision now con- 
tained in the Lanham Act permitting the 
transfer of permanent projects tc the 
War and Navy Departments. 

I want to read to the Committee, if I 
may, a letter from the Secretary of War 
addressed to the Speaker: 

The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: It has been noted that 
H. R. 3492, a bill “to provide for the expedi- 
tious disposition of certain war housing and 
for other purposes,’ introduced on May 15, 
1947, has been reported out of the committee 
by Report No. 414, dated May 21, 1947, and was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

The purpose of H. R. 3492 is to transfer the 
functions of the National Housing Adminis- 
trator and the National Housing Agency to 
the Federal Works Agency, effective upon en- 
actment of the bill. The Administrator is 
charged with selling for cash prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, all housing projects so trans- 
ferred and to give preference to veterans for 
the purchase of this housing. 

Housing is one of the major shortages of 
the Army and one which vitally affects 
morale. Under the types of housing to be 
transferred fall many projects which cur- 
rently have been requested of the National 
Housing Administrator to be transferred to 
the War Department. Approximately 24 of 
these projects are in the hands of the Na- 
tional Housing Administrator for final action. 
In addition, eight other projects are under 
consideration by the War Department for 
ultimate transfer. If H. R. 3492 is enacted 
in its present form the War Department 
would be deprived of many projects sorely 
needed for family housing. 

It is pertinent to note that upon transfer 
of these projects to the War Department 
under existing law, tenants who are cur- 
rently occupying the units are permitted 
to remain and are not evicted except for 
legal cause. As the projects requested by 
the Department for transfer are situated at 
or near active military installations, it has 
been found that at least 50 percent of such 
projects are available for occupancy by mili- 
tary personnel. 

Inasmuch as the War Department was not 
requested for comments on this measure 
while it was being considered by the com- 
mittee, it is recommended that the attached 
amendment be considered by the House when 
this measure is under consideration. The 
amendment would merely permit the con- 
tinuance of existing law which authorizes 
transfers to the War and Navy Departments 
of such projects as may be determined to be 
permanently useful to the Departments con- 
cerned. 

I understand informally that the Secretary 
of the Navy is making a similar recommenda- 
tion to you, 

Due to the lack of sufficient time, this re- 
port is submitted without a determination by 
the Bureau of the Budget as to whether 
it conforms to the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 


Secretary of War. 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to call 
the attention of the committee also to 
the fact that neither the War nor Navy 
Department was given permission or 
did appear before our committee or had 
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an opportunity to appear, not knowing 
what the provisions of the bill were to be. 

I would also like to call the commit- 
tee’s attention to the following letter, 
addressed to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. AnpREws], chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, by Mr. 
John Nicholas Brown, Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, in which he states that 
available funds are inadequate to meet 
the over-all problem for new construc- 
tion and that many of these very build- 
ings which we are now taking away from 
the Army and Navy were built by funds 
appropriated to the Navy: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, May 26, 1947. 
Hon. WALTER G. ANDREWS, 
Chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, House of Representatives. 

My DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Navy De- 
partment has noted the introduction of the 
bill (H. R. 3492) to provide for the expedi- 
tious disposition of certain war housing, 
and for other purposes. This measure was 
reported to the House of Representatives from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency on 
May 21, 1947 (Rept. No. 414) and was com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

The purpose of the measure is to provide 
for the disposition of permanent housing 
accommodations constructed under author- 
ity of the so-called Lanham Act (Public Law 
849, 76th Cong.), as amended; Public Law 
781, Seventy-sixth Congress; Public Laws 9, 
73, and 353, Seventy-seventh Congress; and 
Public Law 140, Seventy-eighth Congress. 
The task of supplying these needed housing 
accommedations under the Lanham Act was 
delegated to the Federal Works Administra- 
tor when that act became law on October 14, 
1940, and was subsequently transferred to the 
National Housing Agency pursuant to Ex- 
ecutive Order 9070 of February 24, 1942, 
which agency exercises jurisdiction at the 
present time through the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. 

Existing law governing disposal of war 
housing under the control of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator of that agency to transfer to the 
jurisdiction of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments such housing as may be considered 
to be permanently useful to the Army or 
Navy, when the respective Secretaries request 
such transfer. These transfers have been 
made without an exchange of funds, and 
although not specifically required by the 
Lanham Act, it has been the policy of the 
National Housing Agency to extend priority 
to the armed services over disposition to non- 
Federal interests. 

The measure under consideration does not 
authorize transfers to the War and Navy 
Departments without exchange of funds on 
a priority basis. The acquisition of war haus- 
ing for families of naval personnel, pursu- 
ant to the transfer provisions now contained 
in the Lanham Act, is of major importance 
in meeting the Navy Department's housing 
reguirements for married enlisted personnel 
and junior officers during the postwar period. 
If authority to acquire such housing without 
exchange of funds is terminated, or not pro- 
vided for as in the case of H. R. 3492, the 
Navy Department will lose the opportunity 
to obtain housing facilities considered per- 
manently useful to its shore establishments, 

Naval personnel are ashore for compara- 
tively brief periods of time during their ca- 
reers in the service. It is essential to their 
morale that they have an opportunity to be 
with their families during the time they are 
assigned to duties ashore. Available funds 
are inadequate to meet this over-all problem 
by new construction. Consequently, acquisi- 
tion of federally owned housing which has 
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been terminated for war use must be under- 
taken to meet permanent requirements with- 
out the necessity of further appropriating 
public funds for this purpose. 

The Navy Department has submitted a list 
of war-housing projects desired for transfer 
to the Administrator of the National Hous- 
ing Agency. Many of these projects were 
constructed with funds originally appropri- 
ated to the Navy Department and are occu- 
pied by naval personnel. Enactment of H. R. 
$492 would result in the disposal of these 
projects to non-Federal interests, whereas 
the facilities are still required for the pur- 
pose for which they were originally author- 
ized and constructed. 

In view of the foregoing, it is requested 
in order to protect the interests of the War 
and Navy Departments, and in the interests 
of economy, that the following amendment 
be presented from the floor in the event that 
the House of Representatives considers the 
bill H. R. 3492: 

On page 4 immediately following section 4 
add the following new section: 


“TRANSFER OF WAR HOUSING TO THE WAR OR 
NAVY DEPARTMENTS 

“Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this act or any other provision of law, the 
Administrator may, in his discretion, upon 
the request of the Secretaries of War or 
Navy, transfer to the jurisdiction of the War 
or Navy Departments any war housing as 
may be considered to be permanently useful 
to the Army or Navy.” 

Renumber sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 as 
sections 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, respectively. 

It is understood that the Secretary of War 
is forwarding a similar proposal for your 
consideration. 

The Navy Department has not been ad- 
vised by the Bureau of the Budget as to the 
relation of this report to the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN NICHOLAS BROWN, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


So I say to the Committee simply that 
I can see no rhyme or reason in taking 
away from the Army or Navy much 
needed buildings in nearby installations 
of the Army and the Navy. I can see 
no reason for taking from the Army and 
Navy Departments the buildings they 
need, and for that reason I submit that 
there should be an amendment as such 
adopted to this bill which would retain 
for the Army and Navy the benefits they 
now have under the Lanham Act. I 
have no other reason except to say it 
does not make sense to take away from 
the Army and the Navy those houses 
which we allowed them to get under the 
Lanham Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Further action on 
the Rains amendment will be withheld 
for the time being, and the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Foranp: Page 
4, line 5, after the word “project” strike out 
the period and insert “except that munici- 
palities in which such housing projects are 
located such municipality or a local housing 
authority thereof shall have 90 days from 
the day of the passage of the act in which 
to exercise priority of purchase of such hous- 
ing project as a single unit: Provided, That 
the transferee shall agree for itself, its suc- 
cessors, transferees or assigns that until De- 
cember 31, 1951, families of veterans and 
servicemen (as defined in the Lanham Act) 


shall be given a preference for all yacant 
dwelling units.” 
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Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, I believe, is very clear. It 
does but one thing. It gives priority 
either to the city or the Housing Author- 
ity to purchase as a unit a project within 
their own locality and it gives them pri- 
ority of purchase of the whole project as 
a unit. 

Now, there are several projects 
throughout the United States that come 
within this category. I have one in my 
own State. All the veterans’ organiza- 
tions, as well as the city administration, 
that is, the city council, have asked that 
the opportunity be given to the city or to 
the Housing Authority to purchase that 
project as a unit so that they would not 
be disturbing those people who live in 
them now, most of whom are veterans. 
They have gone so far as to ask the State 
legislature, and obtained permission 
from the legislature, to float bonds for 
the purchase of this project. 

This project I have in mind is in the 
city of Newport, and those of you who 
were here in the last Congress know the 
many headaches we had in that city in 
the past as the result of the activities 
of some of our Government departments. 
There has been a constant state of un- 
certainty on the part of the people of 
Newport as a result of the closing down 
of the naval torpedo station. Many 
veterans, both veterans of World War 
I and World War II, were employed at 
the torpedo station and lived in this 
project known as Tonomy Hill. There 
is great fear that if there is to be a sale 
made piecemeal, that some group, some 
organization, using the veterans as a 
front, will find ways and means of ob- 
taining possession of this project and the 
result will be that many of the veterans— 
and there are three-hundred-and 
seventy-some-odd units in the project— 
will find themselves out on the street with 
no place to go because housing is very, 
very short in that territory. For that 
reason, Mr. Chairman, I hope the com- 
mittee will accept this amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr, ALLEN of Louisiana. If the city 
acquires the property, the city can then 
turn around and deed it to the veterans. 

Mr, FORAND. Not under the provi- 
sions of the agreement called for in my 
amendment, because there is a proviso 
that the transferee shall agree for itself, 
its successors, transferees, or assigns, 
that until December 31, 1951, families of 
veterans and servicemen, as defined in 
the Lanham Act, shall be given a prefer- 
ence for all vacant dwelling units. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. That is for 
rental purposes, but how about the sale? 
Cannot the veteran buy some of that 
from the city? 

Mr. FORAND. Perhaps that could be 
worked out eventually, but at any rate 
they will be protected for the present. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment should not be adopted for 
several reasons. In the first place, these 
municipalities, had they wanted to buy 
these properties for other than low-rent 
use, have had nearly 2 years in which to 
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do so. It is improbable that a municipal- 
ity which has not acted up to the pres- 
ent time would do so for any purpose 
than possibly to defeat the very purpose 
of this act. 

I realize that in respect to most of these 
projects there are local conditions which 
presumably must be met, but we cannot 
legislate for all these projects to meet one 
particular condition; we cannot let the 
exception prove the rule. We have laid 
out a program which would apply best 
and most equitably to all the projects 
which have to be disposed of. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. The only reason the 
people of Newport did not act before now 
is that under our State law they could 
not obtain the funds. They have ap- 
plied to the State legislature and now 
have permission to float bonds for the 
purchase of the project. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. This may be an un- 
fortunate case, but I do not see any 
reason why we should delay the disposal 
program for 3 years to accommodate any 
particular community. That is the 
point. This program primarily is to get 
housing, good housing, as cheaply as pos- 
sible for as many veterans as possible, 
Although the gentleman’s amendment 
would seemingly reserve these properties 
for veterans for 3 years, they would be 
reserved for that short period of time only 
for rental purposes. These properties are 
depreciating every day. The market is 
changing. This program has a termina- 
tion date on it, for the very reason that 
we can foresee that the program we have 
set up at the present time for the present 
disposal of these properties may not apply 
3 or 4 years from now. 

The committee has given much time 
and consideration to this bill, and we 
have done the most equitable thing we 
could do in respect to all the commu- 
nities. I hope the amendment is not 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Foranp) 
there were—ayes 30, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Rhode Island & ques- 
tion. Did I understand you to say that 
the city of Newport was unable to take 
advantage of the opportunity of pur- 
chasing projects in Newport due to cer- 
tain restrictions that existed from a leg- 
islative angle? 

Mr. FORAND. Yes; because of their 
financial situation, it was necessary for 
them to obtain permission of the legis- 
lature to float the bonds necessary to 
raise the money to purchase the project. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And if I under- 
stand the gentleman, legislative action 
in the State of Rhode Island was neces- 
sary before the city of Newport could 
take any action at all? 

Mr. FORAND. That is correct. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Can the gentle- 
man advise the House as to when that 
action was taken by the legislature of 
Rhode Island? 

12 FORAND. In the latter part of 

Ay. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The city of New- 
port is desirous of having a project or 
projects located in Newport which come 
within the purview of this bill? 

Mr. FORAND. The Tomony Hill 
project comes within the purview of this 
bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man state that the city of Newport de- 
sires to purchase this project? 

Mr. FORAND. Both the city and the 
housing authority of the city of New- 
port are anxious to get it. They do not 
care which one gets it but neither one 
could purchase it until the State legis- 
lature took action. That action was 
taken in the latter part of May. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
the city of Newport, desiring to purchase 
the project, was unable to do so because 
it did not have the authority in relation 
to the issuance of bonds; is that correct? 

Mr. FORAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

There is nothing in the bill to prevent 
the sale of this property to the city of 
Newport or to the municipality after the 
time in which the veterans may exercise 
their priorities terminates. In other 
words, after 180 days. If no veteran 
wants to buy this property, then the city 
can buy or anybody else can buy it. 

I might say also if this bill is enacted 
there is nothing to prevent the city of 
Newport from buying it for low-rental 
purposes if they want to, and under 
existing law there is that provision. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to get some information on 
this. It seems to me that we should try 
to give municipalities an opportunity of 
purchasing these projects if the munici- 
pality desires to do so, and the purpose of 
my taking this time was to develop the 
facts. 

Mr.FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACEK. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. As the gentleman says, 
there is nothing to prevent the city from 
purchasing the property after everyone 
else has exercised their option in the list 
of preferences, but by that time the city 
will not be able to purchase the project 
as a single unit and, therefore, make it 
possible for them to operate it economi- 
cally as a single unit. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iryield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It has been called to 
my attention that the city of Newport 
could not buy this property without the 
further action of the Congress under ex- 
isting law anyway, it being reserved under 
an agreement with the FPHA for trans- 
fer to the city for low-rental purposes. 
When I say being reserved, I mean that 
sometime in the future you or the city 
of Newport would have to come to Con- 
gress to get specific authority to buy this 
property for low-rental purposes. There 
has keen reserved more property than is 
being disposed of. That is the complaint 
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that was made here the other day. Or- 
dinarily, under existing law, you would 
have to come to Congress to get specific 
authority to buy this for such purposes. 
Under this act, you will not. If this bill 
is enacted, you can buy it subject, of 
course, to these priorities. I do not see 
that the town of Newport is in any differ- 
ent position than any other locality so 
far as that is concerned. There 
are something like seven-hundred-and- 
some-odd projects. I do not know the 
exact number, but there are hundreds 
of them anyway that are being reserved 
for this very purpose. There is no differ- 
ence between the city of Newport and 
any of these other localities. 

Mr. McCORMACK., If I understand 
my friend from Michigan correctly, with 
the passage of this Bill the city of New- 
port will be able to have an opportunity 
of purchasing this project after 180 days 
have elapsed. Is that correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right, if no 
veteran wants to buy it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What groups 
would have the right to purchase within 
the 180 days? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Of course, i am not 
acquaintec with the type and character 
of the property. If a unit can be split up 
into individual units, or if they are units 
for one, two, three, or four families, then 
the veteran occupant has first priority. 
The second pricrity is veteran nonoccu- 
pant; and then the nonveteran tenant 
has the t.ird priority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlemar from Mass:.chusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] has again expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then, next, organi- 
zations; corporate groups of veterans, 
who desire to buy the property for vet- 
eran occupancy, or who act as local agent 
for those who are buying property for 
occupancy by veterans. 

The priority in each of these different 
classifications must be exercised as they 
have been graded, in 30, 60, 90, and 180 
days. So that all priorities must have 
been exhausted at the end of 180 days, 
and the properties are open then, and the 
city of Newport, or anyone else who can 
negotiate a bid with the Federal Public 
Works organization can buy them, and 
can buy them without this restraint of 
having to come back to Congress to get 
specific authority. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are other 
groups outside of veterans who would 
have priority before the city? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; just one. When 
the property has seen sold for single oc- 
cupancy, then the third priority is the 
present tenant who may not be a veteran. 
But the highest priority is given to the 
veteran occupant. The second highest 
is given to the veteran nonoccupant, and 
the third is to the tenant. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And then the city 
would come after that? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. Then veteran 
organizations who wanted to buy the 
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property for occupancy by veterans 
whom they represent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. .« I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. For- 
GER]. 

Mr. FOLGER. The matter I had in 
mind has been answered by the chair- 
man. These priorities are for veterans, 
in one category or another? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is correct. 

Mr.FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. It boils down to this, 
does it not, Mr. Chairman, that the city 
of Newport, if I understood you properly, 
is not in a position to purchase today, be- 
cause of existing law. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. FORAND. But the city of New- 
port will have to wait until all other pri- 
orities have been exhausted before they 
will be eligible to purchase? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FORAND. And therefore every- 
thing will be gone by that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mo- 
Cormack] has again expired. 

We will now revert to the Rains 
amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, many Members of 
Congress have been receiving letters and 
telegrams protesting the provision relat- 
ing to low-rent housing in the Govern- 
ment corporations bill—H, R. 3756—for 
the fiscal year 1948. Also, I have ex- 
amined with great care the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of June 11, 1947, with 
particular reference to the comments of 
the Administrator of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority concerning the effect 
of this bill. I am likewise cognizant of 
some press comment to the effect that 
the action of the House imperils low-rent 
housing. 

I desire to clarify for the benefit of all 
concerned the effect of the House action, 
and I shall comment specifically on 
statements made by the Administrator 
of the Federal Public Housing Authority. 

Concerning the matter of failure to 
clear slum areas, the FPHA states they 
know of no evidence to support a state- 
ment that slum clearance has been al- 
most completely ignored, and the state- 
ment was made that as of June 30, 1946, 
90.8 percent of the eliminations had been 
made. 

I invite attention to the fact that they 
state they “know of no evidence” to sup- 
port the statement of the committee’s 
investigators that slum clearance has 
been ignored. 

This is their saving clause and is typical 
of the deceitful half-truths and innuendo 
with which this agency has confronted 
our committee. 

The Administrator of FPHA fails to 
elaborate and explain that of the elimi- 
nations he mentions—none of which, in- 
cidentally, have ever been inspected by 
his agency—only a small percentage have 
been accomplished on a slum site. He 
fails to point out that approximately 65,- 
000 of these alleged eliminations have 
been accomplished by adding up houses 
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demolished in the community or im- 
proved by adding facilities not previously 
available. 

In other cia: these eliminations 
would have occurred in the natural 
course of events and were not influenced, 
encouraged, or dictated by the terms of 
the United States Housing Act. These 
facilities were personally inspected by 
the committee’s investigative staff. A 
motion picture was made of representa- 
tive ones proving conclusively that the 
eliminations were made in five residen- 
tial communities, were isolated units, and 
do not constitute a slum in the usual 
definition of the word. For the edifica- 
tion of the Administrator, I would like to 
quote Webster’s definition of slum, and 
I suggest the FPHA make the same re- 
quired reading: “A thickly populated 
street or alley marked by squalor or 
wretched living conditions.” 

I suggest to the Administrator that he 
ask the owners of properties brought up 
to standard if they feel the above defini- 
tion describes their homes. I warrant 
they would be righteously indignant if 
they knew that their names and ad- 
dresses appeared in the files of the 
FPHA as examples of slums that had 
been cleared by low-rent subsidized 
housing. 

FPHA goes on to attempt to explain 
their accounting deficiencies, and I refer 
to the following excerpt from page 6838 
of the Recorp of June 11 for an example 
of the double talk that attempts to justify 
the most deplorable accounting presently 
in Government: 


Inquiry: Some FPHA records were in such 
an “atrocious condition” that a reputable ac- 
counting firm declined to audit them. 

Comment: On April 30, 1947, the Comptrol- 
ler General submitted to the Congress a re- 
port of a survey of the accounting system of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority. This 
survey was made by Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
a New York firm of independent public ac- 
countants, who made the study under the 
direction of the Corporation Audits Division 
of the General Accounting Office. 

The report of Price, Waterhouse & Co. said: 
“Our review of the bookkeeping records and 
financial reports of FPHA has disclosed seri- 
ous deficiencies in the accounting procedures 
and in the performance of the bookkeeping 
work and a resultant lack of accounting con- 
trol over the assets, liabilities, income, and 
expenses of the various prcjrams.” 

The survey was made in ihe summer ot 
1946 and was concerned with the accounts 
for the years ended June 30, 1945, and June 
30, 1946. Examination of these accounts nec- 
essarily directed major consideration to rec- 
ords and conditions of accounts as the, exist- 
ed in the years before 1946. 

FPHA has been fully aware of these short- 
comings and has instituted corrective action 
on its own initiative. Reports of its own Au- 
dits Division have pointed out deficiencies 
and remedial action was begun more than 
a year before the survey made by Price, 

Waterhouse. 

There were two major. easons for the weak- 
nesses reported in the survey: 

1. When FPHA was created in 1942, several 
types of programs previously administered 
by other Government agencies were trans- 
ferred to it. The varied records of these pro- 
grams had to be brought together and inte- 
grated into one accounting system. This 
huge task is still being carried on 

2. In the period covered by the survey, 
FPHA used an accounting system suitable for 
activities carried on with appropriated funds 
but not suited to the commercial type of op- 
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erations FPHA was assigned in its war hous- 
ing programs, 

The difficulties presented by this situation 
were reported by Price, Waterhouse as fol- 
lows: “Accounts and records for the fiscal 
year 1945 and prior years were maintained 
under regulations promulgated by tne Comp- 
troller General a number of years ago. * * * 
This procedure provides for appropriation 
and fund accounting. * * However, in 
the form prescribed, the procedure is not 
well suited to commercial operations such 
as those conducted by FPHA, nor does it lend 
itself to the preparation of statements show- 
ing financial position and the results of such 
operations.” 

The fact that FPHA had recognized the 
existence of deficiencies and had taken steps 
to correct them as early as 1945 is attested 
by the Price, Waterhouse report: 

“The present management [of the Au- 
thority] recognized that the accounts and 
procedures in use in 1945 were inadequate 
and, at the beginning of the fiscal year 1946 
(i. e., July 1, 1945), adopted a revised ac- 
counting manual and revised procedures in- 
tended to provide both for appropriation ac- 
counting as prescribed by the Comptroller 
General and for financial accounting in the 
ordinary commercial sense.” 

Price, Waterhouse stated the opinion that 
these revised procedures should enable the 
agency to reconstruct its accounts for the 
fiscal year 1946 to the extent necessary to 
prepare an adjusted financial statement 
suitable for examination. The accountants 
suggested, however, that this would take time 
and effort disproportionate to the probable 
benefits, a view shared by the General 
Accounting Office. 

The deficiencies noted in the report do not 
involve loose handling of cash or disburse- 
ments. This fact is clearly stated by Mr. T. 
Coleman Andrews, director of the GAO Audits 
Division, in his letter of April 30, 1947, trans- 
mitting the Price, Waterhouse report to the 
Comptroller General. He wrote: A 

“The foregoing statement [of deficiencies} 
is not intended as an implication that there 
has been laxity in the handling of cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements, A system of in- 
ternal control of these is and has been in 
existence, which should minimize any irreg- 
ularities in connection with the handling of 
cash items. The deficiency noted is one of 
inadequacy of general accounting policies 
and poor bookkeeping.” 

Although the substance of the report is 
concerned with accounts of 1945 and earlier 
years, Mr. Andrews made this comment con- 
pong! the present accounting work of the 


kend preliminary work now being carried 
on by this [GAO's Corporation Audits] Di- 
vision has demonstrated that considerable 
progress has been made in clearing up old 
errors and discrepancies and that the re- 
cording of current transactions is being 
carried on in an intelligent, reasonably ac- 
curate, and satisfactory manner.” 


The Administrator likewise comments 
that the number of ineligible tenants has 
been greatly reduced and requires every 
local authority to remove 5 percent of its 
ineligible tenants each month. He fails 
to explain that this policy has only re- 
cently been developed and as a direct re- 
sult of the inquiry directed by this com- 
mittee. He further fails to explain that 
the ineligibles are being reduced by the 
simple expedient of raising income limits 
both for occupancy and continued occu- 
pancy to cover present earnings of ten- 
ants. The hearings before the subcom- 
mittee for Government corporations de- 
tail many families earning enough to pay 
economic rents which would permit them 
to live in privately owned housing. As an 
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example of the paternalism of the 
agency, consider that average earnings 
of tenants in the Public Law 412 program 
is $2,129. Remember this is an average 
and is supposed to constitute the lowest 
income earners in America. 

Concerning the success or failure of 
the veterans’ housing program, I suggest 
the veteran be the judge of this and I 
speak as one of them who has lost faith 
in this agency of Government. Consider 
further that this agency had the effront- 
ery to deny preference to the veteran in . 
the sale of war housing necessitating ac- 
tion by Congress to place this important 
function in the hands of an agency which 
properly appreciates the debt we owe to 
the veteran. 

Let me say at this point that there is 
some indication that the personnel of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, either 
directly or indirectly, has precipitated the 
mass of protests which the members have 
been receiving. There is a striking simi- 
larity in the telegrams and letters that 
have been received, and this along with 
reports which have come to my attention 
leads me to believe that we may be con- 
fronted with a situation which is as dis- 
graceful as the campaign recently con- 
ducted by certain of the employees of the 
Bureau of Customs. If my information 
proves to be accurate, I intend to do 
everything in my power to have persons 
violating the law, which prohibits using 
public funds to influence the course of 
legislation, properly dealt with by taking 
up the matter with the Department of 
Justice. 

Low-rent housing provides dwelling 
space for persons in low-income cate- 
gories on the basis of what such persons 
can afford to pay as rental, and not on 
the basis of the total cost of providing 
such space. Under this system, per- 
sons of limited income are provided with 
housing of a better type than they other- 
wise could obtain. Low-rent housing 
projects under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority may be 
divided, for purposes of this discussion, 
into two categories. The first is those 
housing projects which are owned by the 
Federal Government or its agencies. The 
second category embodies housing proj- 
ects owned by public agencies other than 
those of the Federal Government. In 
both of these types of housing, the Fed- 
eral Government makes a contribution 
toward providing dwelling accommoda- 
tions for persons of low income. In the 
case of federally owned projects, the 
cost of erecting the buildings was met by 
Federal funds. Such funds are not re- 
quired to be repaid and therefore no an- 
nual contribution is necessary to make 
up operating deficits which would other- 
wise be occasioned by charging low 
rentals to tenants. This type of housing 
however, is subsidized by the Federal 
Government just as much as though an- 
nual financial grants were provided, 

In the act of September 1, 1937, which 
created the United States Housing Au- 
thority, it is provided that property 
owned by the Authority is to be exempt 
from all taxes; Federal, State, municipal, 
or otherwise. However, payments in lieu 
of taxes with respect to property owned 
by the Authority are authorized by the 
United States Housing Act, Public Law 
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412, Seventy-fifth Congress, up to the 
amount of taxes that would be paid to the 
State or its political subdivisions upon 
such property, if it were not exempt from 
taxation. Obviously, in making its rec- 
ommendations to the House, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations did not raise 
objections to the payment of sums in lieu 
of .axes in instances where such pay- 
ments are authorized by law. 

Property owned by public agencies oth- 
er than those of the Federal Government 
may be taxed by municipalities or States 
according to their legislative decision. 
The so-called locally owned low-rent 
housing projects fall into this latter cat- 
egory. These housing projects are con- 
structed and operated by local authori- 
ties under the supervision of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority, and the 
finances are provided either by the sale 
of bonds which are fully guaranteed as 
to both principal and interest by the 
Federal Government or which are pur- 
chased and held by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In order that the tenants might 
occupy such housing, even though they 
are unable to pay the amount necessary 
to pay off the bonded indebtedness and 
provide funds for operating these proj- 
ects, the Federal Government makes an- 
nual contributions in an amount equal 
to the difference between the operating 
expenses, including amortization of capi- 
tal investment and operating income, 
plus contributions made by local authori- 
ties. Obviously an increase in operating 
expenses necessitates an increase in the 
Federal contributions. No question was 
raised as to the legal right of States or 
their political subdivisions to impose 
taxes upon locally owned low-rent hous- 
ing projects. However, the committee 
was, and is, concerned with insuring that 
Federal funds, in the form of contribu- 
tions to maintain the low-rent character 
of locally owned housing projects, is used 
only in accordance with the intent of the 
Congress as expressed in legislation. 

The FPHA made an administrative de- 
termination without legislative authori- 
zation that locally owned low-rent hous- 
ing projects could make voluntary pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes in addition to the 
contractual amount and that such could 
be charged in computing the Federal 
subsidy. In some instances the original 
contracts between the Federal Public 
Housing Authority and the respective 
local projects permitted payments to be 
made in lieu of taxes. The committee, 
in effect, recommended that these orig- 
inal contracts should govern in deter- 
mining whether payments in lieu of 
taxes might properly be considered in 
computing the subsidy in fiscal 1948. 

Thus, the action of the House merely 
means that subsidy funds may not be 
used to make payments in lieu of taxes 
in excess of a contractual agreement un- 
less earnings were available. 

Low-rent housing was originally pro- 
vided for by Congress as a local benefit, 
and in consideration of such housing the 
community was to waive taxes as their 
fair share in the venture. The commit- 
tee has not asked that the original in- 
tent of the Housing Act be adhered to. 
It merely recommended the prohibition 
of voluntary contributions above this 
amount only where the Federal subsidy 
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is involved. Contributions up to full 
taxes may still be paid if earnings are 
available. Nothing could be more rea- 
sonable at this time. 

It is unfortunate that the budgets and 
revenues of municipalities have become 
adjusted in recent years to receiving 
such payments in lieu of taxes. As 
pointed out, these payments are not 
authorized by law, and in advising local 
housing projects that they are legal, the 
Officials of the FPHA have taken the law 
unto themselves. These Federal officials 
must now answer for their own actions, 
and I suggest that municipal officials 
whose budgets are affected turn their 
complaints against the proper parties 
rather than against their elected con- 
gressional representatives. 

I desire also to comment upon another 
aspect of low-rent housing which was 
affected by the Government corpora- 
tions appropriations bill. Locally owned 
housing projects now hold reserves, prin- 
cipally in the form of Government bonds, 
aggregating approximately $40,000,000. 
Officials of the FPHA cry crocodile tears 
that these reserves are necessary in part 
to insure the favorable marketability of 
the bonds which were sold to provide the 
capital funds for low-rent housing proj- 
ects. These bonds are fully guaranteed 


by the United States both as to principal’ 


and interest. I am not aware that the 
credit of the United States requires ad- 
ditional bolstering at this time, although 
I can well understand that it might if 
persons such as officials of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority continue to 
manage the affairs of this Government. 

Part of these impounded reserves are 
also for alleged vacancy losses. This is 
farfetched indeed if the poor and under- 
privileged are always with us, and regret- 
table as it surely is, Iam afraid they are 
with us. 

Working capital reserves and other re- 
serves are provided beyond justification 
or need. à 

The lack of necessity for all these re- 
serves is amply demonstrated by the as- 
tounding fact that they are substantially 
invested in Government bonds on which 
the United States taxpayer pays interest. 
Thus we are faced with the ridiculous 
situation of paying subsidies to local 
groups, who, not needing the funds, in- 
vest them in United States bonds. We 
thus pay them interest while at the same 
time they themselves owe the Govern- 
ment substantial funds. 

Owing to the large amount of reserves 
held, which amount is beyond all reason- 
able proportion to the purpose of main- 
taining the low-rent character of local 
projects, and in view of the other factors 
set out here, the committee determined 
that the budget estimate of $7,200,000 for 
subsidy payments should be reduced to 
$2,200,000. This amount is adequate to 
cover contributions to local projects un- 
der the provisions of the United States 
Housing Act in view of the large reserves 
now on hand. 

I would like to emphasize that the 
committee’s investigation and report 
does not indict all local housing groups. 
As a matter of fact, many splendid ex- 
amples of good public housing were 
found, and it is our belief that the spirit 
of the United States Housing Act would 
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be more properly and efficiently carried 
out if the yoke of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority were removed from 
their necks. 

I believe that public housing is a local 
problem and does not need the supervi- 
sion of a swollen Federal bureaucracy 
that is driving the taxpayer closer and 
closer to bankruptcy. 

It is the belief of the committee that 
the Federal Public Housing Authority 
has exceeded its authority and needs to 
clean up its own operation. We feel the 
committee’s action was necessary to cor- 
rect certain practices not authorized by 
law. I am sure if the FPHA will clean 
its house, and stay within the law, the 
committee will deal fairly with the agen- 
cy and carry out the commitments of the 
Federal Government to the local housing 
authorities provided the local housing 
authorities carry out the terms of their 
contracts within the law. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Does this 
propaganda which is going out emanate 
from Government agencies or Govern- 
ment employees? 

Mr. JENSEN. It has all the earmarks 
of emanating from affected Government 
agencies. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I suggest 
to the gentleman, if he can submit any 
proof, I shall be glad to receive it and 
turn it over to my committee which is 
now investigating propaganda and pub- 
licity by Government agencies. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
from Indiana. I am quite sure the gen- 
tleman’s committee will have a job to do 
in respect to this matter at an early date. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Rats). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hays to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Rarns: In line 5, 
after the words “war housing”, strike out the 
remainder and insert “situated within the 
approximate vicinity of any permanent Army 
or Navy Establishment and which requests 
were on file May 15, 1947.” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
have to join the chairman of our com- 
mittee in opposition to the amendment 
offered by my good friend the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. RAINS], because I 
feel that we should not provide this 
sweeping exemption for even such wor- 
thy agencies of Government as the Army 
and Navy. I feel that it just could not 
be justified. But there are some situa- 
tions that deserve attention and I should 
hope that my amendment might even 
meet the situation the gentleman from 
Alabama has in mind, and I trust that the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, will agree to my 
amendment. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman from 
Arkansas is very persuasive. I rather 
think his amendment makes mine better 
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and I gladly accept it. I hope the chair- 
man of the committee will accept it also. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman, 
I believe it is clear why there is resist- 
ance to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Alabama in the form in which 
he submitted it. In that form all the 
Army or Navy would have to do would 
be to say in effect “We desire this prop- 
erty over here.” It might be any num- 
ber of miles from the military establish- 
ment. We are gaining some experience 
in the handling of surplus property. I 
had occasion recently to look into the 
disposition of 40,000 acres of land under 
the Surplus Property Act, land classi- 
fied as agricultural. 

I fear that in certain instances there 
has not been a rigid interpretation of 
the purpose of Congress in handling 
transfer of this property to Government 
agencies. We ought to profit by this 
experience and because of the results 
of the inquiry I made in connection with 
surplus real estate I have this conviction 
about the loose handling of housing 
property. So, if the gentleman from 
Michigan would care to comment on the 
amendment I have offered as an im- 
provement in the Rains amendment and 
would express his feeling, I would ap- 
preciate it. I hope he will offer no ob- 
jection to it in order to meet some spe- 
cific situations where applications were 
filed for land that is adjacent to these 
military establishments. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I may say that I am 
afraid of the situation for the reason 
that the War and Navy Departments 
have had 2 years in which to acquire 
these properties. They have had a top 
priority. ‘They have been right here 
dealing daily with the administrators of 
this program. They surely have known 
long before this whether the housing 
projects in the vicinity of camps and 
bases were to be needed by the War De- 
partment and Navy Department as a 
part of their installation. Why have 
they not asked for this before? They 
did not appear before our committee, 
they did not ask to come before our 
committee. The first I heard about this 
was when we were about to bring this up 
on the floor. Then the War Department 
and Navy Department seemed to get 
hysterical about the fact that we were 
disposing of properties they might want. 
Frankly, it is not altogether, in my 
opinion, a question of their falling asleep 
on the projects, because the FPHA had 
an obligation to go out and sell these 
properties and on ever. one of these 
properties some one has come to the 
FPHA and asked about them. So there 
has been a little negotiation. If the 
FPHA had disposed of these properties 
previous to this time, if they had not 
been inclined to hold them for transfer 
to purposes that are not within the pur- 
view of this act, then the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department would 
have no rights whatsoever, no priorities 
and no opportunity to buy these prop- 
erties. Now, all of a sudden they be- 
come very much interested in them. I 
think that the amendment the gentle- 
man has offered, which restricts them to 
properties within the proximity of a 
camp and where application is made be- 
fore a certain date, helps the situation, 
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but I am not sure it would cure all the 
ills, because these properties might be 
transferred to the War or Navy Depart- 
ments, then transferred to somebody else 
for the very purpose of getting out from 
under the jurisdiction of this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for three additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. I want to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the statement that 
the Army and Navy Departments have 
been waiting around during 2 years and 
they have had that time in which to get 
this very much needed war housing. 
That is a bit in error, according to the 
letter I read from the Secretary of War 
a moment ago. They already have ten- 
tative requests in for 24 establishments 
and this bill will cut them off from those 


requests which were made prior to the 


time of any work being done on this 
particular legislation. Further, I should 
like to make clear to the gentleman from 
Arkansas another fact. I presume he 
favors this amendment which I under- 
Stand was offered as an amendment to 
the amendment provided it is limited to 
war housing in the immediate proximity 
of permanent War and Navy Establish- 
ments. 

Mr. HAYS. That is the language of 
the amendment I have offered in an ef- 
fort to meet some specific situations, yet 
not open the door to the wholesale trans- 
fer of property. 

Mr. RAINS. I share the gentleman’s 
opinion, and I think that is a very good 
safeguard. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Does not the gentleman 
think that the language in the amend- 
ment which provides that this applies 
only to applications which were pending 
before this bill was introduced would 
prevent the possible evasions mentioned 
by the chairman, particularly in view of 
the fact that it applies only to applica- 
tions made by the Army and the Navy 
for immediately adjacent housing ac- 
commodations, and that approval was 
simply delayed because of some techni- 
cal reason? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan to answer. 

Mr. PACE. Under the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman, this would apply 
only to those applications which were 
pending before the bill was introduced, 
and whose approval was delayed by rea- 
son of technical requirements of an in- 
vestigation to be conducted before they 
were approved. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We have the list of 
the projects that the Army and the Navy 
have asked for as of April 15,1947. That 
has been furnished to us by the Federal 
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Public Housing Administration. I wish 
the gentleman would look it over and see 
if the date could not be changed until 
April 15 to meet his situation, and if we 
can change the date to April 15, then, by 
reference to the report, anyone could de- 
termine that we intend to restrict the 
program to these particular projects and 
that would take a little curse off of it, if 
I may put it that way. = 

Mr. HAYS. I appreciate the point 
made by the chairman. I realize that it 
is never satisfactory to attempt to work 
out on the floor a difficult local situation. 
We have had two things in mind here. 
One was to avoid the mistake of a whole- 
sale loss of property, where it was not 
needed, and then to meet specific situa- 
tions properly, so if the gentleman from 
Michigan would agree to the April 15 
date, I ask unanimous consent that my 
amendment be modified to read April 
15 instead of May 15. I do not want to 
embarrass the chairman of the com- 
mittee, but I am doing this in an effort to 
meet what I regard is a valid objection 
to the Rains amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, if that amendment 
is offered, and if the modification is ac- 
cepted, then it is understood that the 
projects which come within the purview 
of this amendment appear on page 13 of 
the hearings of the War Housing Disposal 
Act of 1947 of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. HAYS. And I trust the Commit- 
tee then will support us in this amend- 
ment because, as the gentleman from 
Michigan has pointed out, we can make 
this limitation very specific, and I am 
grateful to him for getting that into the 
Recor» so that it will be understood just 
what we are trying to do in this connec- 
tion. I appreciate the hearing this 
Committee has given us. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment be regarded as 
modified by the change in date to April 
15 rather than May 15. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I wonder if this is 
only the Army list. Does that include 
the Navy Establishment as well? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. There are 24 
Army projects and 5 Navy projects. 
They are found on page 13 of the 
hearings. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the modified amendment. r 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hays to the 
Rains amendment: Amend the Rains amend- 
ment by striking out in line 5 after the 
words “war housing” the remainder and insert 
“situated within the proximate vicinity 
of any permanent Army or Navy establish- 
W which requests were on file April 
15, a 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, on 
my own responsibility I am constrained 
to accept the amendment with the very 
definite understanding that it means 
that, if the amendment is adopted, the 
program of transfer to the Army and the 
Navy shall be for no other projects than 
those contained on page 13 of the hear- 
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ings of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency on this act, and that 
it is not intended to include the trans- 
fer to the War Department or the Navy 
Department of any projects which are 
not included in that list. With that very 
definite understanding, for myself, I 
shall support the amendment. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER. May I say to my chair- 
man that under those conditions as the 
gentleman outlines them, with that defi- 
niteness affixed to it, I am willing to go 
along, but otherwise I am not. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS. That certainly is my un- 
derstanding. I am glad to have that 
in the record in that specific form. 

Mr, ROGERS of Florida, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have an amendment prior to this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it an amendment 
to section 4 or any portion thereof? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Yes. It is 
on page 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Is the parliamentary 
situation such that we will dispose of the 
Rains amendment before we consider an- 
other amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Ifthe Rains amend- 
ment were adopted, it would preclude the 
offering by the gentleman from Florida 
of his amendment to section 4. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Rains 
amendment be passed on first and that 
the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
Rocers] be permitted to offer his amend- 
ment just as soon as we have disposed 
of the pending amendment. I think that 
will be in the interest of clarification. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Ratns]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of 
Florida: Page 4, line 10, after the period insert 
the following sentence: “For purposes of this 
subsection terminal leave bonds (at face 
value plus interest at the time of sale) may 
be transferred to, and accepted by, the Ad- 
ministrator in lieu of cash, but shall be held 
by the Administrator until said bonds are 
payable as may be provided by law.” 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the 
amendment that it is not germane, that 
it operates in effect as an amendment to 
the Terminal Leave Pay Act, which is 
not within the subject matter of the bill 
under discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Florida desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I do, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 


‘the gentleman on the point of order. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill sets out how these housing 
units shall be sold. It provides that they 
shall be sold for cash as expeditiously 
as possible and not later than December 
31, 1948. 

Src. 4. (a) All war housing (except mort- 
gages, liens, or other interests as security) 
transferred to the Administrator by section 
3 shall, subject to the provisions of this act, 
be sold for cash as expeditiously as possible 
and not later than December 31, 1948. 
Wherever practicable each dwelling in a war 
housing project shall be offered for sale sepa- 
rately from other dwellings in such project. 
Any mortgage, lien, or other interest as se- 
curity transferred to the Administrator by 
section 3 or acquired by him under this act 
pursuant to a contract entered into prior to 
February 26, 1947, may, subject to the pro- 
visions of this section, be sold for cash. 


I provide in compliance with this par- 
ticular section that a veteran who is in 
possession of the house and who has a 
priority under this bill may, in order to 
stay there and prevent being denied the 
right to purchase that house, if he has 
no money and has a bond plus a little 
money, to deposit this bond with the 
Administrator. The Administrator holds 
that bond until the law is passed provid- 
ing that we shall cash them, whether it 
be 4 years, or if we pass a law which I 
think we are going to pass, and I do not 
think there is any question but what this 
Congress is going to pass a law making 
these bonds redeemable in cash or mak- 
ing them negotiable. Now, that is an 
absolute fact, and if that be so, then they 


can use these bonds as a part payment 


in cash. That is all I want to do. 

Some of them may say, Mr. Chairman, 
“Well, we are going to pass an act.” 
Suppose we do not pass that act? Here 
is a man in possession of the house who 
has a preference under the bill, and if he 
has no money, what can he do? It is, 
“Get out of here, Mr. Veteran, get out, 
and get out now.” But he should be able 
to say, “I have a bond of the Govern- 
ment. The Government owes me $700, 
or the Government owes me $500.” But, 
then, they will say, “That does not make 
any difference, and you have no right in 
this house; get out.” 

Mr. Chairman, I think this amendment 
is relevant; I think it is germane and 
pertinent to the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the gentleman 
from Florida is not addressing himself 
to the point of order, but is rather dis- 
cussing the merits of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida will speak to the point of 
order, 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not think there is any question 
that this certainly deals with how these 
houses may be purchased. This pro- 
vides that it may be applied to a cash 
payment. The bill says cash. I pro- 
vide by this amendment that for the pur- 
poses of this section the cash payment 
may be reduced by the value of the bond. 
That is all. To my mind, Mr. Chairman, 
it is germane. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
Mack], if he desires to speak on the point 
of order. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
this bill relates to the sale of certain 
war housing. Certainly, it seems to me 
in connection with the sale of war hous- 
ing that Congress can determine the 
method of payment, whether it is cash 
or on term payments. And if that is 
so, the Congress can determine that ter- 
minal-leave bonds outstanding, and I 
am now talking on the point of order 
and not on the merits of the question, 
may be used in connection with the sale 
of war housing. It certainly seems to 
me if the Congress in its wisdom in con- 
nection with the sale of surplus war 
housing tries to permit the use of these 
terminal-leave bonds in payment in 
whole or in part, it is certainly germane 
to this bill, the basic premise of which 
is the sale of certain war housing, and 
this is an incidental part thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wotcorr] de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do, Mr. Chairman, 

I would like to be heard for this rea- 
son. Under the terminal-leave-payment 
bill, there is an express provision that 
the bonds are nonnegotiable and that 
the bonds are nontransferable. In or- 
der to provide that they be used as down 
payment or for any other purpose in 
connection with these projects, they must 
be negotiated; they must be trans- 
ferred. For that reason, we amend a 
basic provision of the law which is not 
within the purview of the bill presently 
under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. SCHWABE of 
Oklahoma). The Chair is ready to rule. 
The Chair holds the point of order is 
well taken, for the reason that the 
Terminal Leave Pay Act provided that 
the bonds were nonnegotiable for a defi- 
nite period of time—5 years. That is 
not within the purview of the bil! under 
consideration, this being a bill which does 
not seek to amend or change the provi- 
sion of the Terminal Leave Pay Act, but 
merely for the disposal of surplus housing. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WAR HOUSING MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


Sec. 5. Title VI of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 609. (a) The Administrator is au- 
thorized, upon application by the mortgagee, 
to insure under section 603 or 608 of this 
title any mortgage executed in connection 
with the sale by the Federal Works Admin- 
istrator of any housing (including property 
determined by the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator to be essential to the use of such 
housing) transferred to the Federal Works 
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Administrator by the War Housing Disposal 
Act of 1947 without regard to— 

“(1) any limit as to the time when any 
mortgage may be insured under this title; 

“(2) any limit as to the aggregate amount 
of principal obligations of all mortgages in- 
sured under this title, but the aggregate 
amount of principal obligations of all mort- 
gages insured pursuant to this section shall 
not exceed $750,000,000; 

“(3) any requirement that the obligation 
be approved for mortgage insurance prior 
to the beginning of construction or that 
the construction be new construction; 


if such mortgage is otherwise eligible for 
insurance under such section and is eligible 
for insurance under subsection (b) of this 
section. 

“(b) To be eligible for insurance pursuant 
to this section a mortgage shall— 

“(1) have a maturity satisfactory to the 
Administrator but not to exceed 25 years 
from the date of the insurance of the mort- 


gage. 

“(2) involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, appraisal, 
inspection, and other fees as the Adminis- 
trator shall approve) in an amount not to 
exceed 90 percent of the reasonable value of 
the mortgaged property as determined by 
appraisal made by an appraiser or appraisers 
designated by the Administrator.” 


PREFERENCES 


Sec. 6. (a) Preference in the purchase of 
any dwelling designed for occupancy by less 
than five families shall be granted to vet- 
erans and their families and to occupants 
over other prospective purchasers of such 
dwelling in the following order: 

(1) A veteran and his family who occupy 
a dwelling unit in the dwelling to be sold. 

(2) A veteran and his family who do not 
occupy a dwelling unit in the dwelling to 
be sold but who intend to occupy a dwelling 
unit in the dwelling to be purchased; but 
if the dwelling is designed for occupancy by 
two, three, or four families, equal preference 
shall be granted to a private corporation, 
association, or cooperative society which is 
the legal agent of veterans and their fami- 
lies who intend to occupy the dwelling pur- 
chased by such corporation, association, or 
society. 

(3) A nonyeteran who occupies a dwelling 
unit in the dwelling to be sold. 

(b) In the case of any war-housing proj- 
ect where it is not practicable to offer each 
dwelling for sale separately from other 


dwellings in the project and in the case of . 


dwelling designed for occupancy by 
— a than four families, preference in the 
purchase thereof shall be granted to any 
private corporation, association, or coopera- 
tive society which is the legal agent of vet- 
erans who intend to occupy the war housing 
purchased by such corporation, association, 
or society, 

(c) The Administrator shall give such 
notice in such manner as he deems reason- 
able to enable prospective purchasers who 
have a preference under this section in the 
purchase of war housing to exercise such 
preference. Any prospective purchaser hav- 
ing a preference under subsection (a) in 
the purchase of any dwelling may apply for 
the purchase of such dwelling (1) if the 
preference is under paragraph (1), within 30 
days after the date of the notice of the offer 
for sale, (2) if the preference is under para- 
graph (2), within 60 days after the date of 
the notice of the offer for sale, and (3) if 
the preference is under paragraph (3), within 
90 days after the date of the notice of the 
offer for sale. Any corporation, association, 
or society having a preference under subsec- 
tion (b) in the purchase of any war housing 
may apply for the purchase of such housing 
within 180 days after the date of the notice 
of the offer for sale. 
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SALES WITHOUT PREFERENCE 


Sec. 7. If any dwelling or war-housing 
project is not sold to a purchaser who is 
granted a preference under section 6 and 
who applied within the time prescribed in 
subsection (c) of such section, such dwelling 
or war-housing project shall be sold as pro- 
vided in this act without regard to any pref- 
erences granted under section 6 and without 
regard to any restrictions contained in any 
other law as to whom war housing may be 
sold. 

TITLE OF PURCHASER 


Sec. 8. A deed or other instrument exe- 
cuted by or on behalf of the Administrator 
purporting to transfer title or any other 
interest in property under this act shall be 
conclusive evidence of compliance with the 
provisions of this act insofar as title or other 
interest of any bona fide purchasers for 
value is concerned, 


VALIDITY OF CONTRACTS 

Sec. 9, Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to impair or modify any contract entered into 
prior to February 26, 1947, for the sale of 
property, or any term or provision of any 
such contract, without the consent of the 
purchaser or his assignee, if the contract 
or wae term or provision thereof is otherwise 
valid, 

DISPOSITION OF PROCEEDS 

Sec, 10. Moneys derived by the Adminis- 
trator from the disposition of war housing 
under this act shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. WOLCOTT (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 


-~ mous consent that the further reading 


of the bill be dispensed with and the bill 
be considered as read for the purpose of 
offering amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
oman an amendment which is at the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUCHANAN: 

On page 7, in line 13, after the word 
granted“, insert the word “first”, and in 
line 16 strike out the period and insert a 
comma and the following: “and second to 
any city, village, town, county or other po- 
litical subdivision, or public agency or cor- 
poration (including a housing authority), in 
whose area of jurisdiction or operation any 
such dwelling is located.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. With the under- 
standing that this provision for author- 
ity to purchase by a municipality suc- 
ceeds the priorities set up for purchase 
by veterans and others in the language 
stating it, I see no reason why the gen- 
tleman’s amendment should not be 
accepted. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to give the 
cities and towns in which permanent war 
housing projects are located an oppor- 
tunity to purchase this housing ahead of 
speculators. 

In offering this amendment I do so 
with full knowledge that this bill is un- 
workable, unsound, and should be re- 
jected by the House. However, this 
amendment is an effort to make a bad bill 
a little less bad and to give cities some 
protection against a wholesale movement 
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of this housing into the hands of spec- 
ulators. 

The majority report of the Banking 
and Currency Committee on this bill as- 
sumes that the great part of this per- 
manent war housing is suitable for sale 
to individual veterans for their personal 
occupancy. This assumption is contrary 
to fact. Aside from the so-called de- 
mountable houses, the great bulk of the 
permanent Lanham Act housing is in 
multifamily projects. I am advised that 
out of the 540 projects affected by this 
bill, more-than 300 are of a type which 
cannot feasibly be subdivided into indi- 


_ vidual units for sale to individual vet- 


erans. 

It is precisely these projects which the 
speculators have an eye on. And it is 
precisely these projects which the spec- 
ulators will get under the provisions of 
this bill. 

The House should realize that the cities 
and towns in which these projects are 
located have a big stake and a vital con- 
cern in the future of this housing. The 
House should give careful consideration 
to the local interest in this housing and 
not ignore and override this local interest 
by passing hasty, ill-conceived, and irre- 
sponsible legislation. 

Practically every city in the country 
has. a serious housing shortage today. 
That alone gives every city where a Lan- 
ham Act project is located an immediate 
interest in how these projects are dis- 
posed of. But these cities also have a 
long-term interest in this housing. In 
many of them, these projects represent 
a substantial percentage of their total 
supply of rental housing. They want to 
see these projects disposed of in a man- 
ner that will serve the long-term hous- 
ing needs of the community, that will tie 
in with the long-term growth and devel- 
opment of the community, and that will 
protect property values. 

Above all, they do not want to see these 
properties dumped into the hands of 
speculators who will milk them as long 
as the housing shortage makes milking 
profitable and then let them deteriorate 
into slums. And that is precisely what 
s threatened by this bill in its present 

orm. 

The Lanham Act recognized the local 
interest in this housing. It specifically 
required that local officials be consulted 
in the development of this housing in or- 
der to conform it to local planning and 
tradition to the greatest extent practica- 
ble under wartime conditions. In the 
same manner, local governments have 
been consulted in the plans for disposi- 
tion of these projects. Local disposition 
committees, appointed by the mayors or 
other heads of the local governments 
concerned, have worked closely with of- 
ficials of the National Housing Agency 
and the Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity in developing local disposition plans. 
These local consultations have already 
been completed in the case of more than 
300 permanent Lanham Act projects. 

This entire framework of local consul- 
tation would be wiped out by this bill. 
This bill does not say a word about local 
consultation. It does not contain a whis- 
per as to giving any attention or consid- 
eration to local recommendations on 
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disposition. It pulls away the responsi- 
bility for disposition from the agency 
which has been dealing with the local 
governments involved for more than 5 
years and gives that responsibility to the 
Federal Works Administrator who neces- 
sarily has had no part in or knowledge of 
these local consultations. It simply or- 
ders him to sell these projects for cash 
and to sell all of them by December 
31, 1948. 

More than that, this bill does not even 
specificaly recognize the right of local 
governments to buy these projects, in 
cases where they want to and are able to. 
Local governments would simpiy be 
lumped in with speculators and any 
other buyers where buyers in the pre- 
ferred classifications did not appear. 
This is entirely contrary to the policy 
established by the Congress for all other 
surplus property disposal. In fact, in all 
other cases of surplus property, the Con- 
gress has uniformly given State and local 
governments a preference second only 
to the preference accorded to Federal 
agencies. 

This amendment will not correct all 
the weaknesses I have outlined. No 
single amendment could possibly correct 
all the weaknesses and inconsistencies in 
this bill. But the amendment would at 
least give local governments and other 
local public bodies the clear-cut right to 
come in and bid for these projects at their 
appraised price and ahead of speculators. 

This amendment would not interfere 
with veterans’ preference in the disposal 
of this housing. The bill as reported 
gives preference for the purchase of proj- 
ects not suitable for subdivision into in- 
dividual properties to “any private corpo- 
ration, association, or cooperative society 
which is the legal agent of veterans who 
intend to occupy the war housing pur- 
chased by such corporation, association 
or society.” This language is ambiguous. 
I doubt that many, if any, bona fide 
veterans’ groups could qualify for pur- 
chase of these large projects under this 
provision. I also fear that this provision 
is open to abuse by dummy corporations 
and other fronts for speculators. 

Nevertheless, this amendment would 
not disturb the preference to such corpo- 
rations and associations. But it would 
give the second preference under this 
provision to local governments and other 
local public agencies to purchase proj- 
ects located within their area of juris- 
diction. 

This is the least which the Congress 
should do to protect the interest of local 
communities in these housing projects. 
It would not eliminate the many un- 
sound provisions which appear through- 
out this bill. It would not even pre- 
serve the right which local governments 
now have under the Lanham Act to come 
in and request the Congress to convey 
specific projects to them for use as low- 
rent housing where such use is desired by 
the community. 

But it would at least give those local 
governments which are in a position to 
purchase these projects the right to do 
so and the opportunity to protect them- 
selves and the future of their community 
against the consequences of exploitation 
1 these projects by real-estate specu- 
lators. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BUCHANAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
is at the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BYRNES of Wis- 
consin; On page 9, line 7, strike out the 
period and add a semicolon and insert “or 
(2) to prohibit the Administrator from com- 
pleting under the provisions of the Lanham 
War Housing Act the sale of a war-housing 
project or portion thereof, upon terms other 
than cash to a mutual ownership or co- 
operative organization that has heretofore 
instituted negotiations with the Govern- 
ment toward the purchase of such housing 
for occupancy by members.” 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to correct a situation which I 
outlined when this bill was last under 
consideration. Under the provisions of 
this bill, the present occupants of a 
housing development who have banded 
together in order to purchase those 
homes will have to terminate those nego- 
tiations. I outlined at that time the 
Situation which exists in the city of 
Manitowoc, in my district. In this case 
the layout of the housing project offered 
by the Government would not comply 
with the city zoning regulations. Any 
purchaser, therefore, would have to pur- 
chase all of the units and then improve 
them, put in new sewers, new kinds of 
foundations, and make various other re- 
pairs in order to comply with municipal 
regulations. 

These people who presently occupy the 
homes, loyal war workers working in the 
shipyards at Manitowoc, inquired over a 
year ago as to what could be done where- 
by they could purchase these homes in- 
dividually. The only solution that could 
be found was for them to band together 
and form a mutual ownership corpora- 
tion which would buy the unit as a 
whole, make the necessary adjustments, 
and then sell to the individual under the 
arrangement which is provided for in 
the agreement under those circum- 
stances. These people did join together. 
They hired counsel. They went to a great 
deal of work all under representations 
made to them by the Government. Now 
we come along with this legislation after 
over a year’s work and the expenditure 
of funds and are going to say to these 
people: “That is all out of the window 
now, boys. We are sorry, but we have 
changed our minds and, in spite of all 
the work you have done, you can forget 
about it.” 

To me that is not equitable and the 
only thing this amendment does is to pro- 
vide that, where there is a bona fide or- 
ganization that has been formed and has 
already entered into negotiations with 
the Government for the purchase of such 
property, that organization shall be al- 
lowed to continue its negotiations. This 
does not necessarily mean that the Gov- 
ernment has to sell to them if they do 
not meet conditions which presently ex- 
ist. To put it quite frankly, the Gov- 
ernment has been as much responsible as 
anybody for the fact that this negotia- 
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tion has not been concluded, because ap- 
praisals have not been made. When the 
committee advised the administration to 
cease in February, negotiations did not 
go through, they did not appraise the 
property; and that is just the point at 
which they are. All that is left is agree- 
ment on the sales price. It is a matter 
of time. 

You may say they have had plenty of 
time, but they have not because the have 
had the legal technicality of complying 
with city zoning regulations, of getting 
a city ordinance passed in order to permit 
the purchase of this property, and the 
putting it in proper condition for use as 
peacetime housing. The city allowed the 
Federal Government to construct this 
project simply because there was an 
emergency, but looking to the future the 
city does not want this now turned into 
a slum district and they are insisting that 
their regulations be complied with. The 
units cannot be sold to an individual un- 
der those circumstances. It has to be 
through some organization which will 
buy the real estate, make these improve- 
ments, then resell it. You all know what 
that means. In that event it simply 
means that instead of the present tenants 
getting it under the arrangements that 
have been worked out, they will not. I 
might say also that under the arrange- 
ments worked out with this ownership 
organization it is provided that veterans 
have priority with the present occupants; 
so it is not going to deny housing units 
to any veteran. 

I trust the committee will see fit to 
agree to this amendment and permit the 
continuation of the negotiations which 
have already been started. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
is adopted it would defeat the very pur- 
pose of this bill, which is to make these 
units available to as many veterans as 
possible. I do not know, but I could con- 
jecture that there is not one of these 
units upon which there has been no 
negotiation whatsoever. I would assume 
that in the files of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority there is correspond- 
ence which might be considered the initi- 
ation of negotiations on all of these 
projects which we seek to dispose of under 
the terms of this provision. I may say 
in respect to the project which the gen- 
tleman has in mind that there are 94 
single units which 94 veterans might pur- 
chase under very high priorities. There 
are 306 semidetached units which like- 
wise 306 veterans can purchase, making 
a total of 400 units which can be made 
immediately available for purchase by 
veterans at very reasonable prices. 

The danger of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is that if we delay the sale of these 
units because there have been some ne- 
gotiations on them, then we would put 
these projects in a position where they 
could not be sold as individual units to 
individual veterans. We would have to 
sell the projects to whomever had been 
negotiating for the purchase of them. 
So it would destroy the very purpose 
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of the bill, therefore, I hope the gentle- 
man’s amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER. One of the great ob- 
jectives sought in this bill is to make 
it possible for the veterans to obtain 
houses at reasonable prices? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. s 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. As I understand it, 
the date used in this bill is February 26th, 
is that right? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; that is the date 
on which we submitted to the Commis- 
sioner a resolution asking him not to 
dispose of any of these projects except 
in such a manner as to return cash to 
the Treasury from the proceeds of the 
sale. The program which FPHA was 
carrying on in some instances amortized 
the payments over 45 years with 5 percent 
down and 3% percent interest. We did 
this so the Congress could formulate a 
program for the disposal of these projects 
without embarrassment to either the Ad- 
ministration or the purchasers. Febru- 
ary 26 is the date on which we started 
to consider this program which resulted 
in the reporting of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to put a state- 
ment in the Record so that it will ap- 
pear during the discussion on this bill in 
the House. We have in the United 
States large groups of houses, particu- 
larly in the western agricultural re- 
gions. I know that applies to California 
and Texas; I am quite sure to Oregon 
and Washington, and possibly to Utah 
and some of the other States. Some of 
this housing has been built during the 
war years; and I am advised by a mem- 
ber of the committee handling the bill 
that it would be classified as temporary 
housing. On the other hand, much of 
this housing has been in existence, to 
my personal knowledge, for 12 years or 
more. It may have been added to dur- 
ing the war. 

There is a bill pending before the 
Committee on Agriculture attempting to 
dispose of this in such a way that it 
will be preserved for agricultural labor 
rather than sold to some buyer for re- 
sale on the open market, as would other- 
wise be required. It has occurred to me 
this bill might be a vehicle for the dis- 
position of that housing in such a way 
that it could be protected for agriculture 
and while I am offering no amendment 
today, I rise to put this in the RECORD 
so that our friends in the other body will 
not say, if it is brought up over there, 
that nothing was said about it in the 
House, and so my friends on this com- 
mittee will, I hope, give it sympathetic 
consideration if the matter_is brought 
up in that way. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bryson: Page 
9, insert after line 11 the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 11. The term ‘war housing’ as de- 
fined in section 2 (3) of this Act shall not 
include any housing with respect to which 
the Federal Public Housing Authority re- 
ceived prior to June 9, 1947, a request that 
such housing be conveyed to any public or 
private agency organized for slum clearance 
or to provide subsidized housing for persons 
of low income. The Federal Public Hous- 
ing Commissioner shall, as expeditiously as 
possible, report all such requests to the Con- 
gress. The housing so requested shall not, 
unless specifically authorized by Congress, 
be conveyed to any public or private agency 
organized for slum clearance or to provide 
subsidized housing for persons of low in- 
come.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I propose would merely ex- 
clude from the provisions of this bill any 
housing now under the jurisdiction of 
the FPHA but which has already been 
requested by the local communities for 
low-rent use. 

The projects thus effected are listed 
on page 82 of the report of the hearings 
on this bill. 

These projects, which include 18,278 
units, have been requested because the 
local communities in which they are situ- 
ated are in great need of low-rent hous- 
ing facilities. 

The requests have been made in good 
faith under the provisions of the Lanham 
Act, but thus far the FPHA has not acted 
upon the requests. The law requires 
that all such requests be reported to the 
Congress for its approval. My amend- 
ment also requires that the FPHA report 
all these requests to the Congress as 
expeditiously as possible. 

The need for low-rent housing facili- 
ties for families of low income is greater 
than ever before. Our working people 
cannot possibly finance the building of 
new homes at present inflated costs. 
They need adequate housing at rent they 
can afford to pay. 

The bill, H. R. 3492, does lip service to 
veterans by giving them first preference 
in the purchase of these Government- 
built residences. However, it is reason- 
able to assume that very few veterans 
now occupying these units would be in- 
terested in purchasing them. 

For instance, at Spartanburg, S. C., in 
my own district, the Camp Croft Courts, 
a 110-unit housing project built under 
the Lanham Act, is occupied by veterans 
exclusively. The city of Spartanburg 
last December filed a formal request with 
the FPHA for transfer of this project to 
low-rent use. According to information 
I have received from Spartanburg, none 
of the veterans now occupying these 
units desires to purchase the unit in 
which he is living. If the veterans do 
not wish to purchase these units, then 
why should the city of Spartanburg not 
take them over for low-rent use, since 
there is great need in that area for resi- 
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dences of that type at a rent rate the 
people can afford to pay? The same sit- 
uation exists in the other communities 
where more than 70 applications already 
have been made for the transfer of these 
Lanham Act residences to low-rent use 
and for the purpose of slum clearance. 

That was the original purpose of the 
Lanham Act, and these municipalities 
throughout the country have complied 
with the law in filing official requests for 
this property. I believe their requests 
should be honored. 

If it is argued that these projects 
should not be used for the purpose of low 
rent and slum clearance at all, then I 
may point out that under the existing law 
the FPHA must submit the requests from 
the communities to the Congress before 
such transfers may be effected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Bryson]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Scuwase of Oklahoma, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 3492) to pro- 
vide for the expeditious disposition of 
certain war housing, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 223, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
an engrossment and third reading of the 

II. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CLASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend the 
remarks I made in Committee this after- 
noon and include certain pertinent ma- 
terial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by At- 
torney General Tom Clark made this 
morning before the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

REREFERENCE OF THE BILL H, R. 2415 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture be discharged from the fur- 
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ther consideration of the bill H. R. 2415 
and that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 50. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Ochrimowski; 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Robert B. 
Jones; 

S. 361. An act for the relief of Alva R. 
Moore; 

S. 423. An act for the relief of John B. 

n; 

8. 428. An act for the relief of Col. Frank 

R. Loyd; 


S. 470. An act for the relief of John H. 


Gradwell; 
S. 514. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Sylvia De Cicco; 


S. 561. An act for the relief of Robert C. 


Birkes; 

S. 620. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ida Elma 
Franklin; 

S. 824. An act for the relief of Marion O. 
Cassady; and 

S. 882. An act for the relief of A. A. Pelletier 
and P. C. Silk. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, HALLECK, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes, p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, June 
19, 1947, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
25 Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


803. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act in regard to certain mat- 
ters of personnel and administration, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

804, A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to authorize the transfer of lands 
in the Fort Wingate Military Reserve, N. 
Mex., from the War Department to the In- 
terlor Department; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

805. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

806. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report reciting the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law in the cases of 
139 individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

807. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
joint resolution establishing a code for 
health and safety in bituminous-coal and 
lignite mines of the United States, the prod- 
ucts of which regularly enter commerce or 
the operations of which substantially af- 
fect commerce; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

808. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Govern- 
ment agencies; to the Committee on House 
Administration, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TWYMAN: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 3638. A bill to 
amend section 10 of the act establishing a 
National Archives of the United States Gov- 
ernment; without amendment (Rept. No. 
597). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Washington: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H. R. 2588. A 
bill requiring all mails consigned to an air- 
port from a post office or branch, or from an 
airport to a post office or branch, within a 
radius of 35 miles of a city in which there 
has been established a Government-owned 
vehicle service to be dclivered by Govern- 
ment-owned motor vehicles; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 598). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. LOVE: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H. R. 3513. A bill to transfer 
the Panama Railroad pension fund to the 
civil-service retirement and disability fund; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 599). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, = 

Mr. HESS: Committee on Armed Services. 
H. R. 3315. A bill to authorize conversions 
of certain naval vessels; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 607). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No, 608, Report on the disposition of certain 
papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 116. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mildred Wells Martin; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 600). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 405. A bill for the relief of 
Thomas M. Farley, Mrs, Susie Farley, Mrs. 
Helen Moss, the legal guardian of Donna 
Louise Farley, and the legal guardian of 
Melvin Moss; without amendment (Rept. No. 
601). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 406. A bill for the relief of 
Walter R. and Kathryn Marshall; with an 
amendment (Rept. No, 602). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 990. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Patricia Ann Moore, deceased; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 603). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1492. A bill for the relief of 
P. L. (Spud) Murphey, coowner and man- 
ager of Spud's Tailors, Laundry & Dry Clean- 
ing Works; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
604). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1736. A bill for the relief of 
O. Dean Settles and Mrs. Ruth E. Settles, 
husband and wife; Mrs. Ruth E. Settles, in- 
dividually; the estate of Ora H. Hatfield; and 
Mrs. Kittie B. Hatfield; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 605). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 
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Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2268. A bill for the relief of 
Charles E. Crook; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 606). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture was discharged 
from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2415) to amend the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, as amended, and the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended, so that after June 
30, 1947, employment by production 
eredit associations and national farm 
loan associations will be covered by the 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fit provisions of the Social Security Act, 
and for other purposes, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 3883. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of War to transfer to the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska the title to the Army vessel 
Hygiene; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, 

By Mr. CARSON: 

H. R. 3884. A bill to provide for including 
dairy cattle owned by a taxpayer conducting 
a dairy farm as property used in the trade 
or business” within the meaning of section 
117 (j) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 3885. A bill to provide that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue may by regu- 
lation eliminate the requirement that cer- 
tain tax and information returns shall be 
made under oath; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LANDIS: 

H. R. 3886. A bill to raise the minimum 
wage standards of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H. R. 3887. A bill to amend section 102 of 
the Revised Statutes with reference to the 
penalty applicable in the case of contumacy 
of persons summoned by authority of Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEADE of Kentucky: 

H. R. 3888. A bill to provide increased sub- 
sistence allowance to veterans pursuing cer- 
tain courses under the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act of 1944, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 3889. A bill to amend Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a), parts I and II, as 
amended, to establish a presumption of 
service connection for chronic and tropical 
diseases; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R. 3890. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to extend 
unemployment compensation to veterans be- 
coming ill or disabled while employed; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H.R.3891. A bill to authorize any agency 
of the United States Government to furnish 
or to procure and furnish materials, sup- 
plies, and equipment to public international 
organizations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VURSELL: 

H. R. 3892. A bill to amend the Armed 

Forces Leave Act of 1946 to permit settlement 
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and compensation for terminal leave under 
such act to be made in cash, to provide that 
bonds issued under such act shall be re- 
deemable at any time, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R.3893. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to establish appropriate zones 
for the State of Montana when prescribing 
open season for the taking of migratory wa- 
terfowl, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. R. 3894. A bill to reduce the interest 
rate on tax overpayments and delinquencies 
from 6 percent to 4 percent; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HESS: 

H. R. 3895. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish statistics of 
cottonseed and cottonseed products, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 7, 1916; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 3896. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of 30 days’ basic compensation to cer- 
tain persons separated from service in the 
executive branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, HAYS: 

H. R. 3897. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to accept a con- 
veyance to certain real estate as a site for a 
general hospital, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. R. 3898. A bill to amend the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
and to extend the succession and certain 
lending powers and functions of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

H. R. 3899. A bill to amend section 12 of 
the Immigration Act of 1917; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. J. Res. 219. Joint resolution to abolish 
the office of Vice President of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Michigan, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to perpetuate the existence 
and identity of the United States Marine 
Corps by specifying its functions in legisla- 
tion unifying the armed services of the 
United States; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. R. 3900. A bill for the relief of Dr. Pra- 
dish Cheosakul; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEWART: 

H. R. 3901. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Martin E. Fossen; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 3902. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Gifford Monroe; to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands. 

By Mr. PRESTON: 

H. R. 3903. A bill for the relief of Lena 

E. Sikes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WOODRUFF: 
H. R. 3904. A bill for the relief of Kathleen 
Rose Ranes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


644. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of the 
faculty of the College of Agriculture and the 
staff of the Missouri Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., not only “to restore the publi- 
cation of the Experiment Station Record but 
to enlarge its scope and usefulness. This 
seems to be necessary in order to utilize our 
time most economically and to make our 
duties and activities of the greatest value 
to the farming people and industry”; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

645. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. 
Pearl Arnold, Lake Worth, Fla., and others, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to endorsement of the Town- 
send plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

646. Also, petition of Henry Clay Curtis, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., and others, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to protesting further operation of 
rent control; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

647. Also, petition of A. M. Keller, Tampa, 
Fla., and others, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

648. Also, petition of Mrs. M. G. Rowe, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to endorsement of the Townsend plan, 
H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

649. Also, petition of Henry Clay Curtis, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., and others, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of the Townsend 
plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

650. Also, petition of the Municipal Coun- 
cil of St. Croix, V. I., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
expressing full confidence in and pledging 
loyal support to Gov. William H. Hastie; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

651. Also, petition of Daniel N. Norton, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

652. Also, petition of the president, file de- 
partment, City of New York Retired Men's 
Association, Inc., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to favoring a 
limited Federal tax exemption on pensions 
and annuity incomes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, June 19, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O God, our Father, while we pride our- 
selves that we learn something every day, 
we seem to make little progress in spir- 
itual things. 
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Nowhere is our ignorance more tragic. 
So long have we been riding on the bal- 
loon tires of conceit, for our own good 
we may have to be deflated, that on the 
rims of humility we may discover the 
spiritual laws that govern our growth in 
grace. If our pride has to be punctured, 
Lord, make it soon before we gain too 
much speed. 

For the salvation of our souls and the 
good of our country. In Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

‘MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H. R. 3492. An act to provide for the ex- 
peditious disposition of certain war housing, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3818. An act to amend the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act with respect to 
rates of tax on employers and employees, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3839. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 51) against adop- 
tion of Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
May 27, 1947, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 3792) to provide 
for emergency flood-control work made 
necessary by recent floods, and for other 
purposes, and it was signed by the Pres- 
ident pro tempore. 

PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM FOR WOOL— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the House to the bill (S. 814) to pro- 
vide support for wool, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement 
entered into yesterday, a vote is to be 
taken at 2:30 o’clock this afternoon on 
the conference report on Senate bill 814, 
and the time intervening between the 
convening of the Senate until the hour 
of 2:30 o’clock is under the control of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
and the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
BARKLEY]. Under the circumstances, the 
Chair can recognize no one except by 
permission of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky or the Senator from Vermont. 


THE JOURNAL 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to me 
to ask for the approval of the Journal? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the Journal of 
the proceedings of yesterday, June 18, 
1947, be dispensed with, and that the 
Journal stand approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the order is made. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare be permitted to continue 
to sit during the session of the Senate 
today while holding hearings on the anti- 
discrimination bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


LETTERS FROM FORMER PRESIDENT 
HOOVER ON ECONOMIC SITUATION IN 
EUROPE 


Mr.SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to 
make a brief statement concerning an 
insertion in the Recorp I wish to have 
made. 

Mr. President, the news from Europe 
becomes increasingly alarming. The 
economic situation appears to be rapidly 
deteriorating, and prompt action will be 
necessary if we are to save the world 
from further chaos. 

From the standpoint of America, we 
are being called on for more and more 
aid, and the time has definitely come to 
take account of stock, both as to what 
our foreign policy should be and what 
limits must be placed on the aid that we 
can give in this crisis. Without America 
sound economically, we will soon find 
ourselves in serious difficulty. 

While perhaps it is the first responsi- 
bility of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to keep abreast of these matters 
and prepare to act promptly if necessary, 
it is my feeling that every Member of the 
Senate should be informed of conditions. 
I, therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp two impor- 
tant communications from former Presi- 
dent Hoover dealing with the economic 
situation abroad. The first is a letter to 
the Honorable Jonn Taser, chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, dated May 26, 
1947, entitled “We Must Speed Peace.” 
The second is a letter to the Honorable 
STYLES Brioces, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the United 
States Senate, dated June 15, 1947, en- 
titled “The Limits of American Aid to 
Foreign Countries.” 

A study of these letters in connection 
with Secretary Marshall’s recent state- 
ment of policy and the statement on 
June 14 on United States rehabilitation 
of foreign countries by the senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, will furnish a background for an 
understanding of some of the serious 
problems which are facing us and will in- 
dicate the direction in which our partici- 
pation in foreign affairs should move. 

XCIII——458 


With- 
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I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters referred to from former President 
Hoover be printed in full in connection 
with my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

The letters from Mr. Hoover are as 
follows: 

We Musr SPEED PEACE 


New York, N. Y., May 26, 1947. 
Hon. JOHN TABER, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Taber: I have your request for a 
memorandum on my views upon the recom- 
mendation of the War Department of $725,- 
000,000 for food and collateral relief require- 
ments for Germany, Japan, and Korea for the 
next fiscal year. 

You have also requested that I should 
furnish you a memorandum upon the causes 
of these continuing demands upon us, meas- 
ures which might ameliorate these demands 
upon our taxpayers and generally upon our 
foreign relief and reconstruction policies, I 
shall, as you requested, attend the commit- 
tee hearing on Tuesday to give any further 
information they desire. z 

For clarity, I have throughout this text 
numbered my specific recommendations. 

1. As matters stand this appropriation of 
$725,000,000 should be made. In addition to 
this proposed American appropriation the 
British are also to contribute their share of 
bizonal relief in Germany. These enor- 
mous sums are inescapable for the next year 
unless millions of people under our flags are 
to die of starvation. They are about the 
same as during the present fiscal year and 
this year’s experience demonstrates how near 
starvation is in these countries. 

Surely we must take steps to bring these 
burdens upon our taxpayers to an end. 

We are now providing relief for the third 
year after the war. 

The delay by Russia in making peace with 
Germany and Japan together with the Allied 
policies of reparations and industrial de- 
militarization have paralyzed the industrial 
productivity of these countries. They are 
unable to make substantial exports and are 
not contributing, as they otherwise could, to 
their own support. 

General Marshall, in Moscow, ably urged 
the immediate necessity for Russia and 
France to comply with the Potsdam agree- 
ment, which provided for economic unifica- 
tion of the four zones; for the revision of 
the plant transfers for reparations; and the 
revision of so-called levels of industry. 
Meanwhile, Russia and France are taking 
industrial exports from their zones which, 
under the Potsdam agreement, would con- 
tribute to paying the food bill in the Ameri- 
can and British zones, Thus we are paying 
reparations. We are shipping fertilizers for 
relief which could be supplied from the 
French zone. We are supplying France with 
Rubr coal which could be used for the man- 
ufacturing of exports in Germany with which 
to pay for food, 

2. In view of the Russian refusal to Gen- 
eral Marshall's able presentation at Mos- 
cow, and the continued violation of the 
Potsdam agreement to unify German econ- 
omy in both Russia and France, we are 
surely no longer bound by that agreement 
as to reparations and industrial policies. 

In the bizonal area of Germany, after 2 
years since VE-day, the agricultural produc- 
tion is about 75 percent of prewar and the 
industrial production is only at 33 percent of 
1936, and exports are only 3 percent. In 
Japan there has been about 80-percent re- 
covery in agricultural production, but indus- 
trial production is only 30 percent of prewar, 
with exports about 4 percent. 
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To understand the situation in the Ger- 
man area, we might visualize what would 
happen if the present policies were imposed 
on the United States. Suppose America were 
divided into four zones with little inter- 
ehange of economic life or food surpluses, 
with an obligation to tear down and ship 
abroad 25 percent of our peace-production 
plants, and with a restricted level of industry 
which would destroy 60 percent of our pos- 
sible export trade. Then add to this the fail- 
ure even to designate the plants that are to 
be removed, so that all initiative to operate_ 
the remaining plants is destroyed by uncer- 
tainty as to whom the victims will be. Sup- 
pose also we were not allowed to produce oil, 
end were limited in fertilizer production. 
Without relief from some humanitarian 
country, millions of our people would die. 

Unless there are revolutionary changes in 
our policies as to Germany and Japan, the 
burdens upon our taxpayers are not likely to 
lessen, and are more likely to increase. There 
are three alternatives before us in our occu- 
pied territories: To wash our hands of the 
whole business and then let the conquered 
countries drag the whole world to final chaos; 
or, for humanitarian reasons, merely to carry 
these people on a food-subsistence level, 
hoping for improvement in the attitudes of 
other nations; or to act at once to free our- 
selves from their hindrances as far as pos- 
sible. 

3. The time has come when we should 
issue a last call to Russia and France to com- 
ply with the Potsdam agreement. If they do 
not at once respond, we and the British 
should immediately take the steps to set up 
the economy of the bizonal areas so as to 
restore their industrial production and ex- 
ports. 

4, An effort should be made to consolidate 
the French zone (except the Saar) into the 
bizonal area. In this we have a right to 
expect French cooperation, in view of the 
great sacrifices the American people are now 
making on behalf of France. 

5. In any event, we should immediately 
carry out the present project of a temporary 
centralized German government over the 
American and British zones subject to our 
military direction. We might even contem- 
plate a separate peace with this government 
if the next Conference of Foreign Ministers 
does not succeed in more constructive policies. 

6. If we are to secure adequate exports 
with which they can pay for food, it is urgent 
that we at once revise the reparations and 
industrial demilitarization policies imposed 
upon these zones by various Allied agree- 
ments. These latter policies are identical in 
Japan, where they must likewise be revised. 

7. We should, in our German zones and in 
Japan, suspend the whole concept of levels of 
industry, placing restrictions upon only a 
few specified industries, such as shipping 
and aviation. 

8. We should at once abolish for good the 
destruction or removal of all industrial 
plants which can make peacetime goods or 
services. The heavy burden now borne by 
our taxpayers is ample proof of the folly of 
these policies. It is an illusion that there 
are any consequential reparations to be had 
by removal of peacetime industrial plants. 
The buildings, foundations, water, electrical, 
and other connections in such plants have 
no value for removal. All that is removable 
for any use are machines, all secondhand 
and many obsolete. The cost of tearing 
them out, shipping them to some area where 
there is neither skilled labor nor skilled man- 
agement, and of building new foundations, 
buildings, and connections, leave even these 
values comparatively trivial. We should al- 
low the removal of equipment from such 
munitions factories which cannot be con- 
verted into peacetime production. We 
should assess by independent engineers the 
actual value to any proposed recipient of 
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peacetime plants, deducting the cost of dis- 
mantling, and then call upon Germany or 
Japan to pay such a sum over the years and 
retain the plants. With such action, the 
uncertainties which now paralyze German 
and Japanese initiative would quickly re- 
vive many industries and gradually provide 
exports to pay for their food. The drain 
upon our taxpayers would gradually disap- 
pear. Unless this is done, Germany and 
Japan will not be self-supporting in our time. 

Such policies have no practical relation to 
the demilitarization of either Germany or 
Japan. I assume we are not going to make 
the major mistake of Versailles of leaving 
these countries the nuclei of militarism by 
granting them any armies or navies. It seems 
generally agreed that we will absolutely dis- 
arm these peoples so that they shall not 
again be able to engage in aggressions; that 
this disarmament will embrace destruction 
of all military arms, fortifications, and arms 
factories; that they will have no army, no 
navy, and no air force; that they will retain 
only a constabulary in which no previous 
officer may be employed; that no militarist 
Officials can hold public office; that this dis- 
armament must be continued for a genera- 
tion or two, until they have lost the know- 
how of war, and the descent of militarism 
through birth. We have already offered to 
join in guaranties which will make these 
prohibitions effective. 

9, With such a policy of demilitarization, 
the chains on production and export of peace 
purpose goods should be removed and a sim- 
ple check maintained to assure that industry 
does no evil, 

The situation in Japan is not complicated 
by zonal occupation of other armies, and we 
are more free to act. Also, the United States 
is paying the entire food bill. The world has 
had the service of a great administrator in 
General MacArthur under whose guidance 
the Japanese have adopted a constitution 
approved by us; they have freely elected a 
government and are determined upon demo- 
cratic processes. 

10. We should at once summon the peace 
conference with Japan and make a peace 
with her by as many nations as wish to 
adhere. 

Such policies as I have outlined are of a 
vast importance to the nations outside of 
Germany and Japan. The whole world is 
suffering from delay in restoration of pro- 
ductivity. The whole world is an inter- 
locked economy, and paralysis in two great 
centers of production is a world disaster. 
There is greater opportunity to speed re- 
covery in the world by such action as I out- 
line than by any amount of gifts and loans 
from the United States. 

There has been announced an American 
policy of defending the frontiers of western 
civilization. The most vital of these fron- 
tiers are Germany and Japan. If they are 
lost, all Europe and the Far East are lost. 

The reasons for continuous obstruction 
by Russia to every effort which would restore 
production have at least some expression in 
the Russian press as a method by which the 
United States can be bled white by relief 
measures, We should wait no longer. Rus- 
sia will not make war about it. 


COORDINATION OF AMERICAN POLICIES 


11. The problems of relief I have been 
discussing are involved in a much wider ac- 
tion. That is the coordination of all aid 
which we are extending for relief and recon- 
struction abroad. The resources of the 
United States are not unlimited and we are 
carrying over 90 percent of these burdens, 
In the 2 years since the war the United 
States has spent upward of fourteen billions 
in free relief, Government loans or loans from 
agencies dependent upon the United States 
for their survival. Already we are practically 
committed to five billion during the next 
fiscal year. These activities are divided 
among five or six such agencies directed from 
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Washington that are extending aid to a 
score of nations. Their policies are not co- 
ordinated so as to secure cooperation among 
nations which would save large sums to the 
American taxpayers and would produce more 
rapid restoration of recovery abroad. The 
purpose of these activities is to save life and 
restore productivity. The restoration of pro- 
duction in the world is of mutual interest 
to all nations. I have in this memorandum 
cited instances of a lack of cooperation 
among nations. To state it bluntly, we can- 
not get such cooperation unless there is co- 
ordination of our own organization at home 
so as to make American aid to other nations 
conditional upon their cooperation to the 
common end. I am talking about the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, about mutual economic ac- 
tion and not about dollar diplomacy. 
Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


THE LIMITS OF AMERICAN Am TO FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 
New York, N. Y., June 15, 1947. 
The Honorable STYLES BRIDGES, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I have your letter ask- 
ing me to give you and your associates my 
views upon the following points: 

1. What are the limits of relief and loans 
that we can reasonably give to foreign nations 
annually without seriously impairing our re- 
sources in a free economy? 

2. Are there methods by which we could 
increase our gifts and loans above those now 
available from our present production? 

3. What policies should be adopted to make 
our resources more effective in world re- 
habilitation? 

THE PROBLEM 

As a background to this appraisal I wish 
at the outset to state: 

Upward of a billion people in the war- 
torn areas of western Europe and Asia are 
asking for help. In these nations some have 
not recovered one-third of tneir prewar in- 
dustrial production; most of them have not 
recovered over 75 percent of their prewar food 
production. 

There is greater danger of political and 
economic chaos in the world today than at 
any time since the war ended. There is more 
hunger and want today than there was dur- 
ing the war. 

In the face of this threatening situation 
the American people must continue to do the 
utmost to prevent starvation in the world. 
We must do our utmost to aid nations in the 
recovery of their own productivity. That 
underlies peace and progress on earth. 

But the greatest danger to all civilization 
is for us to impair our economy by drains 
which cripple our own productivity. Unless 
this one remaining Gibraltar of economic 
strength is maintained, chaos will be in- 
evitable over the whole world. 

To discover the common-sense course re- 
quires clear objectives and organization on 
our part. The burden is beyond our re- 
sources unless there is immediate unity and 
cooperation among other nations to lessen 
our unnecessary burdens and thus enable the 
application of our resources to the most effec- 
tive use. 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE PROBLEM 


Too often gifts and loans to foreign peo- 
ples are visualized as just money transac- 
tions. The only way money of important 
volume can be transferred from one nation to 
another is by goods (including gold) and 
services. Therefore, when we make a gift, 
credit, or loan, it is not money that we trans- 
fer; it is goods and services. There is thus a 
direct relationship of exports to the volume 
of loans and gifts. 

While exports to pay for our imports cause 
us no difficulty, it must be recognized that 
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we cannot safely, through gifts and loans, 
export more goods than our surplus. And 
the surplus applies to specific commodities, 
for we do not produce a surplus in all kinds 
of goods. If we ship more than our surplus 
we are taking it from the standard of living 
of the American people. Further, the im- 
mediate result of exporting more than a sur- 
plus in our free economy is to raise prices. 
From that we get a dangerous spiral of in- 
creased costs of living and wages. 


OUR PRESENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


To appraise our present national situation, 
it is necessary to examine our experience in 
the 2 years since the war. In so doing, many 
debit and credit items must be estimated. 
We must estimate the exports, including 
Army supplies to foreign civilians, and we 
must estimate imports of the last months of 
the present fiscal year. Until full data are 
available many months hence, the sums 
given must be considered as illustrative of 
the situation. 

Our exports of goods and services in dollars 
were about as follows: 


1948-46 1946-47 
Exports. $13, 500, 000, 000 | $15, 500, 000, 000 
Ports 7, 200, 000, 000 7, 700, 000, 000 
Excess of exports over 
A 7, 800, 000, 000 


6, 300, 000, 060 


We have provided for the excess of exports 
over imports by loans or gifts. 

An examination of the sources and amounts 
of these loans and gifts for the combined 2 
years since the war were about as follows: 

We have provided about $4,500,000,000 in 
gifts from our Government through relief. 
We have provided about 81.500, 000, 000 in 
gifts by our citizens for relief and by way of 
remittances to relatives abroad. 

We have provided about $5,500,000,000 in 
credits by Government agencies including the 
Export-Import Bank loans, subscription to the 
World Bank and the Stabilization Fund. 
Loans by these institutions are, in the final 
analysis, largely drafts on American dollars 
and are dependent upon us for resources to 
maintain their operations. We have provided 
about $1,500,000,000 in private credits and 
loans. 

Thus we have provided in the last 2 years 
about $6,000,000,000 in relief and gifts to- 
gether with about $7,000,000,000 in loans or 
credits, or a total of $13,000,000,000. The dif- 
ferences between these amounts and the trade 
deficits given above are no doubt accounted 
for by drawing upon previous foreign dol- 
lar balances in the United States. 

OUR COMMITMENTS FOR THE NEXT 12 MONTHS 

The estimated unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations and various credit commitments 
to foreign nations on July 1, 1947, are not 
included in the above. They already amount 
to over $5,000,000,000. We should add further 
probable loans and expected private gifts of 
$1,000,000,000. And we must add unknown 
further calls from the World Bank and Sta- 
bilization Funds, 

There is also a further liability of the 
United States in the shape of the foreign 
deposits in American banks, including ear- 
marked gold and foreign ownership of Amer- 
ican securities. These aggregate at least $14,- 
000,000,000. We must at all times be pre- 
pared to meet their withdrawal. Some with- 
drawals are likely to be used to pay for ex- 
ports during next year, thus increasing the 
total volume of exports required from us. 
And to all these commitments and liabili- 
ties we must add the exports necessary to 
pay for our imports amounting to probably 
$7,500,000,000. 

Any study of our international balance 
sheet, taking into account, on one hand, our 
commitments in loans, foreign deposits, and 
investments in the United States, ete., and 
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on the other hand probable returns from 
previous loaus and lend-lease, including our 
citizens’ greatly impaired foreign invest- 
ments, will likely discover that the United 
States is today a debtor rather than a credi- 
tor nation, 

There is another angle of our national situ- 
ation that we cannot ignore. These gifts 
and loans 10 foreign nations are spent in 
current purchase of goods. These gifts are 
an immediate burden on the taxpayer. The 
goods furnfshed under loans also must be 
paid for immediately while the repayment is 
deferred for years. This has a bearing upon 
our tax burdens. Including local govern- 
ment expenditures, they now amount to 
about 35 percent of our national income. 
No free nation can continue at that rate 
for long without impairing its productivity. 

To pay for our imports and to satisfy the 
probable gift and loan commitments already 
made for the next fiscal year, and assuming 
present prices, we would need export at about 
the the same ratio as during the past 2 years 
$14,000,000,000 to $16,000,000,000 annually of 
goods and services. 


A TEST OF THE LIMITS OF LOANS AND RELIEF 


The most definite test of the extent of our 
ability to aid foreign nations is whether we 
have been overexporting our resources dur- 
ing the past 2 years, and thus unduly strain- 
ing our economy. For example, we have ex- 
ported gigantic amounts of agricultural 
products. During the past 12 months the 
index of our cost of living has advanced 
more than 20 percent, Increases in the cost 
of agricultural products were responsible for 
about 70 percent of this increase. This has 
contributed greatly to set in motion the in- 
fiation spiral of increasing wages with more 
‘increases in prices. A good deal of economic 
disorder and waste was created by interrup- 
tions in production in making these adjust- 
ments, 

Other examples could be cited. Some of 
our exports have been taken from our own 
possible railway, factory, and housing recon- 
struction, Some part of the rise in prices 
of these materials is due to exports. So 
much have prices risen in the construction 
industries with the accompanying wage spi- 
ral and costs, that we now have considerable 
unemployment in these trades while at the 
same time, the country is crying for homes 
and buildings. 

I would not contend that the whole rise in 
Uving costs, with its inflation spiral has 
been due to our large exports. But it can- 
not be denied that with fewer exports that 
increase would not have been so great. 

The conclusion seems to me irrefutable 
that as the result of our rate of giving and 
lending we are overexporting goods and can- 
not continue at such a rate with our present 
production and consumption without fur- 
ther evil consequences to our stability. 

We cannot estimate how much the curtail- 
ment in exports, and hence in giving and 
lending to finance the trade deficit, might be 
for the next year until we are able to esti- 
mate our next year’s surplus in agriculture 
and other major commodities. 

While the world situation requires that we 
do our best, my own view is that, unless we 
can undertake to increase our productivity 
or decrease our consumption of goods, we 
must seriously reduce the volume of exports 
below the rate of the last 2 years with a cor- 
responding reduction in the gifts and loans 
for which we supply goods. 

Various proposals have been made for ex- 
pansion of loans by fifty or more billion dol- 
lars. The impracticability of these ideas with 
our present rate of production must be obyi- 
ous, 

STRAIN ON OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


There is a further question of the impair- 
ment of our natural resources involved in the 
export of such materials as iron, oil, metals, 
lumber, and some other items. As our re- 
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sources in this sort of commodities are not 
renewable, their shipment abroad is a deple- 
tion of our resources and a charge against our 
future economy, While such exports may be 
necessary to restore the world, we 9 ig- 
nore the consequences. 


POSSIBILITIES OF INCREASING OUR AIDS AND MAK- 
ING THEM MORE EFFECTIVE 


There are certain measures which have 
been suggested as enabling us to better bear 
the load or to increase our e and to 
make more effective our aid to foreign coun- 
tries. 

EXPORTING GOLD 


1. It has been suggested that we can export 
gold from our seeming large stocks and thus 
enable other nations to buy elsewhere than 
in the United States. With our present re- 
quirements for currency and bank reserves, 
and to cover the very large foreign-demand 
deposits in our banks, it is necessary that we 
hold a large stock in reserve. The amount of 
gold that we have free of such necessities is 
not material in this situation. 


INCREASING IMPORTS BY STOCK PILING 


2. One proposal is that we at once import 
more goods and thus diminish the amount 
of gifts and loans n to furnish. This 
is a very minor help in the immediate world 
situation. It would be no help to the world 
to import materials into the United States 
which are needed elsewhere. Nor would it 
help to import goods which we ourselves pro- 
duce economically. That would create un- 
employment in the United States and weaken 
our productivity. 

There is, however, a method of increasing 
our im which should have serious con- 
sideration, We could import and stock pile 
for national defense many commodities, 
both those we do not produce and those in 
which our natural resources are being de- 
pleted. We do not have enough of such 
resources to assure Our national defense. 
Commodities of this kind are tin, manga- 
nese, iron ore, mercury, copper, lead, zinc, 
tungsten, chromite, nickel, and rubber. 
There are few immediate surpluses of these 
commodities abroad, but such surpluses 
will be available within a reasonable time, It 
happens that few of such commodities are 
produced by our direct debtors, but our pur- 
chase of them would, through multilateral 
trade, strengthen the whole international 
financial structure and we would be receiv- 
ing commodities instead of obligations, 


REESTABLISHMENT OF WARTIME CONTROL 
MEASURES 


3. Another proposal is that we reestablish 
wartime control measures to increase our 
productivity or reduce our consumption and 
thus increase our ability to export more 
goods, The seeming warranty of this idea 
arises out of the fact that we exported in 
goods and services over $15,000,000,000 in 
some war years in addition to many billions 
in supplies to our armies. But we must re- 
member that war-purpose production was 
greatly expanded and consumption restricted 
through war-inspired patriotic im É 

The restoration of these controls would 
require again the abolition of the produc- 
tion of important commodities; the restora- 
tion of longer work hours in labor; the re- 
turn of women to industry and agriculture, 
rationing of most commodities, and total 
Government control of all economic activi- 
ties. That is a form of totalitarian economy 
which the American people are not likely to 
accept in peace for it would do violence to 
our whole concept of freedom. Moreover, 
without emotional background of fighting 
for national defense, such measures would 
more likely decrease than increase our pro- 
ductivity. 


A METHOD OF INCREASING FOOD EXPORTS 


4. Should the next world harvest indicate 


dangerous shortages, it is possible to in- 
crease our food exports for limited periods 
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by voluntarily reducing our own food con- 
sumption and altering certain food manu- 
facturing practices. We have here a great 
spiritual impulse to save starving people. 
And we may be called upon to do it again 
unless there is a world increase in food pro- 
duction, 

COOPERATION OF OTHER NATIONS VITAL TO 

SALVATION 

5. A most productive field of action by 
which the limited American economic re- 
sources can be made more effective for world 
reconstruction lies in cooperation of foreign 
nations in the political field. 

The obstruction of the Soviet Government 
to peace has, during the past 2 years, im- 
posed billions in expenditures upon us 
through support of occupation armies and 
relief to starvation which would not other- 
wise have been required. However, we can 
apparently expect little cooperation from 
that quarter. 

But if there were full mutual cooperation 
from the other nations, it would lessen our 
burdens and divert much of our dead loss 
expenditures to more constructive channels 
abroad, 

For instance, cooperation in the three west- 
ern zones in Germany and in Japan to abol- 
ish the inhibitions on their productivity due 
to wrong concepts of reparations, and levels 
of industry, would increase their produc- 
tivity and exports, and thus would greatly 
reduce the drains upon us for food and other 
supplies. Restoration of their productivity 
would aid all other nations. Cooperative 
action to speed peace, such as I recently 
‘outlined in a letter to Congressman 'TABER 
would greatly reduce demands upon us. 

Such cooperation would allow our re- 
sources to flow into channels more beneficial 
to all the world. 

POLICIES TO BE ADOPTED 

In my view we need to develop or expand 
the following policies, some of which are 
already partially in action. 

1. We must have in our own foreign eco- 
nomic relations single, coordinated action in 
all direct and indirect agencies of govern- 
ment—the relief funds, the Export-Import 
Bank, the World Bank, the Stabilization 
Fund, the Federal Reserve System, and all 
those agencies which administer our ex- 
ports. We must consolidate our front if we 
are to succeed in our policies. 

2. We must prevent excessive exports and 
by so doing reduce excessive In the 
matter of food we Should begin about Au- 
gust 1 with the new harvest. 

3. If necessary to prevent starvation we 
should increase our available export surplus 
volume by voluntary reduction of consump- 
tion by the public and alteration of some 
trade practices. 

4. We should periodically estimate the 
goods and services which we can safely ex- 

and limit purchases of our commod- 
ities by limiting gifts and loans. 

5. We should prepare to stock pile for na- 
tional defense certain commodities from 
abroad when they are available in surplus. 

6. We should bluntly insist that in return 
for our sacrifices, which are inherent in all 
loans and gifts, that all nations recipient 
of our economic aid cooperate with us in 
measures to reduce the burdens upon us, 
to promote productivity and bring peace for 
the world at large. 

7. We should insist upon certain principles 
in operation of gifts and loans, whether di- 
rectly from our Government or through Gov- 
ernment-supported agencies, These princi- 
ples involve important questions of securi- 
ty, inspection of use, and application to the 
utmost in increase of productivity. 

8. We should concentrate our limited re- 
sources in the areas in which western civili- 
zation can be preserved. 

This problem can be solved if there is 
prompt unity and mutual aid between other 
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‘nations, resolution on their part to build 
back their productivity, and if we act, on 
our side, with sense and devotion in this 
great crisis of mankind. 
Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time taken by the Senator from New 
Jersey will be charged equally to both 
sides. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky for yielding. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hatch Murray 
Baldwin Hawkes Myers a 
Ball Hayden O'Conor 
Barkley Hickenlooper O'Daniel 
Brewster Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Overton 
Bridges Ives Pepper 
Brooks Jenner Reed 

Buck Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnston, S.C. Robertson, Va. 
Butler Kem Robertson, Wyo. 
Byrd Kilgore Russell 
Cain Knowland Saltonstall 
Capehart Langer Smith 
Capper Lodge Sparkman 
Chavez Lucas Taft 
Connally McCarran Taylor 
Cooper McCarthy Thye 
Cordon McClean Tydings 
Donnell McFarland Umstead 
Downey McGrath Vandenberg 
Dworshak McKellar Watkins 
Eastland MeMahon Wherry 
Ecton Magnuson White 
Ellender Malone Wiley 

Fe n Martin Williams 
Fulbright Maybank Wilson 
George Millikin Young 
Green Moore 

Gurney Morse 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. TosBry] is necessarily absent be- 
cause of illness in his family. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART] 
are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Tuomas] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-eight Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Two hours and ten minutes remain 
available for debate. The Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] controls 1 hour 
and 5 minutes, and the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. AEN] controls 1 hour 
and 5 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BALD- 
WIN]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 
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INVESTIGATION OF HIGH PRICES OF CON- 
SUMER GOODS 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, for 
nearly 6 months, the Eightieth Congress 
has been in session dealing with a num- 
ber of important concerns of the Ameri- 
can people.. However, in those 6 months, 
I have heard little discussion of—and no 
solution suggested with respect to—the 
gravest domestic problem facing our 
country today, which is the problem of 
high prices. 

If we can say that the American peo- 
ple were more concerned about one sub- 
ject than any other at the time of the 
elections last fall, I think that concern 
was about prices. Yet, we have, so far 
in the present Congress, made only a few 
references to the question and have pro- 
vided no positive specific action, nor has 
the administration done so. There is 
little point in political recriminations 
about the matter at this time. I do not 
believe our people are nearly so much in- 
terested in placing the blame as they are 
in lowering the prices. After having 
seen the failure of price-control meas- 
ures and recognizing the necessity for 
the operation of a free economy, we on 
this side of the aisle, in all good faith, 
assured the people of the country that 
the decontrol of prices would bring the 
relief they so-sorely needed. Now, it 
seems to me, it is up to us to demon- 
strate that we can, and will, do some- 
thing to-provide lower prices, particu- 
larly on the necessities our people now 
find it most difficult to buy. 

Experience in the past has shown that 
we cannot adequately legislate against 
high prices. Prices are so deeply en- 
tangled in economic cause and effect and 
reaction that they cannot be easily or 
completely affected through some single 
legislative action or by controls. 

However, the fact is perfectly clear 
that something can and must be done to 
change the growing trend toward higher 
prices. When one finds new cars being 
sold in second-hand lots at prices from 
$400 to $600 above the manufacturers’ 
stated prices; when one sees $2 shirts 
selling for $4 and $5; when one sees 
steaks nearing $1 a pound, and the price 
of the less expensive cuts also increasing 
proportionately, he realizes that there is 
something fundamentally wrong with 
our pricing system. It is very difficult 
to compare certain prices, For example, 
it is difficult to compare 58-cent-price- 
controlled butter that could not be ob- 
tained, with $1-black-market butter, or 
with 69æent-uncontrolled butter. It is 
true in some fields that shortages are 
still causing high prices. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of certain 
manufactured articles the demand for 
which is still far ahead of supply. How- 
ever, in the case of certain other items, 
such as basic food necessities, there is 
every reason to believe that supplies are 
adequate. Yet prices are still high. 
This trend upward has been accelerated 
since the war, until now we find by com- 
paring prices on comparable items, they 
are probably the highest in our history. 
Under such conditions, we cannot, as a 
Nation, continue or improve the high 
standard of living that has made us the 
envy of the world and that has made 
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possible our position as the leading Na- 
tion today. 

According to Bureau of Labor statis- 
tics, food prices as of April 1947 are 93 
percent higher than in January 1941 
and 33 percent higher than in April 1946. 
Clothing prices are now 82 percent higher 
than in 1941 and 20 percent higher than 
a year ago. Food prices, particularly, 
have seriously affected all our people. 
Bread prices, for example, have jumped 
from 8.6 cents in 1941, to 10.6 cents in 
1946, to 12 cents in Maren 1947. Milk— 
in the same period—has gone from 14 
cents to 16 cents, to 19 cents. Potatoes 
have gone from 39 cents to 75 cents, and 
now 68 cents a peck. Taking the price 
index from 1935 to 1939 as 100, children’s 
shoes have jumped from an index of 115 
in 1941, to 147 in 1946, to 194 in 1947. 
Men's shirts have moved from an index 
of 110 to 183, to 246. These few illustra- 
tions should serve to demonstrate the 
violent increases in price our people have 
suffered. As we well know, the incomes 
of many of our people—perhaps most of 
them—have by no means been increased 
comparably. While it is most difficult 
accurately to picture this price condition 
statistically, any housewife can tell us 
in irrefutable terms what these costs 
mean to her family. 

The Congress is representative of all 
the people in all the States. In every 
sense, it must be the eyes to see what is 
going wrong in our country and—seeing 
it—take measures to correct it. It must 
likewise be the ears for all the people to 
listen for what is going wrong and— 
hearing it—take measures to correct 
what needs correction. Since the ad- 
ministration has shown no disposition to 
date to cope effectively with this very 
important problem, there is every reason 
why Congress should ascertain at the 
earliest date why prices are high, what 
corrective measures can be taken, and 
then to formulate and to put into opera- 
tion such measures. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is 
high time that on both sides of the aisle 
we regard this question as fundamental 
and nonpolitical. The Senator from 
Connecticut does not believe anyone of 
us here has so little faith in our free- 
enterprise system that he would invol- 
untarily return to the confusion, short- 
ages, and black markets that typified our 
wartime control of prices. Now it is up 
to all of us, regardless of party, to do our 
part to make that American system work. 
It is high time that we quit talking about 
high prices and start doing something 
about them. If exorbitant profits are 
being made, let us find that out. It is 
possible that artificial shortages are be- 
ing created. If that is so, let us find that 
out. It is possible that increased wages 
and lower production are the answer— 
though statistics indicate wages alone 
cannot account for the increase. I do 
not pretend to know at this time the de- 
tailed causes. However, it seems to me, it 
is time we do something about it. All of 
our people are deeply worried about the 
high cost of plain living—the cost of food, 
the cost of housing. For that reason, 
Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Connecticut is submitting a concurrent 
resolution requiring that a joint congres- 
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sional committee be appointed to begin 
an immediate, comprehensive investiga- 
tion and report to the Congress not later 
than March of next year as to what, in 
their opinion, the causes are, and what, 
in their opinion, can be done to give our 
people just and needed relief. The hour 
is already late. Let us hope the Members 
of the Senate will need no urging to join 
in this common effort to solve what all 
of us know is the most pressing daily 
problem our people face. 

At this time, Mr. President, I submit a 
concurrent resolution authorizing the 
President pro tempore of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House to appoint such 
a committee. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 19) was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there is 
hereby established a joint committee to be 
composed of five Members of the Senate (not 
more than three of-whom shall be members of 
the same political party) to be appointed by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, and 
five Members of the House of Representatives 
(not more than three of whom shall be mem- 
bers of the same political party) to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Vacancies in the membership 
of the committee shall not affect the power of 
the remaining members to execute the func- 
tions of the committee, and shall be filled in 
the same manner as in the case of the orig- 
inal selection. The committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

Serc. 2. It shall be the duty of the joint 
committee (1) to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of the present high 
prices of consumer goods and (2) to report 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives not later than March 1, 1948, the results 
of its study and investigation together with 
such recommendations as to necessary legis- 
lation as it may deem desirable. 

Sec. 3. (a) The joint committee, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act at such places and 
times during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Eightieth Congress, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents, 
to administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, to procure such printing and binding, 
and to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable. The cost of stenographic services 
to report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. 

(b) The joint committee is empowered to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, and clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants as it deems necessary and 
advisable, but the compensation so fixed shall 
not exceed the compensation prescribed un- 
der the Classification Act of 1923, as amend- 
ed, for comparable duties. 

(c) The expenses of the joint committee, 
which shall not exceed $100,000, shall be paid 
one-half from the contingent fund of the 
Senate and one-half from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives upon 
vouchers signed by the chairman. Disburse- 
ments to pay such expenses shall be made by 
the Secretary of the Senate out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, such contingent 
fund to be reimbursed from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives in the 
amount of one-half of disbursements so 
made, 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 
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Mr. TAFT. The Senator will prob- 
ably be interested to know that the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report will 
begin hearings on Tuesday next, which 
will continue during the next 30 days, 
and to which have been invited most of 
the leading industrialists of the country 
and representatives of all the agencies 
which have statistical organizations deal- 
ing with the general question of wages, 
prices, maintenance of employment, and 
prosperity in general. The Senator is 
invited to attend those hearings. So far 
as I can see, the committee is doing ex- 
actly what the Senator thinks such a 
committee should do. 

Mr. BALDWIN. If that is so, I can 
only join with the rest of the people of 
the United States in rejoicing over it, 
and in hoping that there may be speedy 
action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expined. 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM FOR WOOL— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the Committee of Con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 814) to provide sup- 
port for wool, and for other purposes. 

Mr. B . Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MYERS]. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I may say 
by way of introduction that much of 
what the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BALDWIN] has just said makes sense, and 
good, common sense. If the Senator 
from Ohio had not done so, I would have 
reminded the Senator from Connecti- 
cut that at long last the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report has gotten 
around to consider the very subject 
which is worrying the Senator from Con- 
necticut so much. Unfortunately, we 
have waited all too long, I believe, to 
look into this subject, which is so serious. 
I think the Congress should have given 
time and attention to it long ago. 

But in the Congress of the United 
States we have been endeavoring to 
lower taxes for the rich and raise rents 
for the poor. We have been inviting a 
return to the days of dog-eat-dog eco- 
nomics. We have placed the housewife 
at the mercy of the profiteer. We have 
attempted to emasculate the wage-hour 
law, and we have attempted to break 
unions up into tiny little segments so 
that they can be taken one by one, just 
as Hitler took the nations of Europe one 
by one until he had gobbled up the en- 
tire continent. I think it all ties in to- 
gether. I think the bill under discus- 
sion, the wool bill, ties into this situation. 

In this morning’s issue of the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer I came across a rather 
disturbing editorial. I may say that the 
Philadelphia Inquirer espouses a politi- 
cal philospohy to which I do not sub- 
scribe, but it is one of the finest and 
most influential newspapers in the 
United States. It has constantly sup- 
ported Republican candidates for office 
and has constantly and regularly sup- 
ported the Republican ticket. 

This editorial is directed to the pres- 
ent session of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
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lature, which completed its deliberations 
on Tuesday evening of this week after 
five and a half months of sessions. 

Mr. President, the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania is a Republican, and a fine man, 
a real gentleman, a patriotic American. 
The Legislature of Pennsylvania, in both 
houses, is overwhelmingly Republican. 
This Republican newspaper, in its issue 
of this morning, has this to say in the 
opening paragraph of an editorial en- 
titled “ “Tobacco Road’ Session Ends in 
Failure”: 

Perhaps the major accomplishment of the 
session of the Pennsylvania Assembly just 
ended was its final adjournment at 10:20 
o'clock Tuesday night. 


In the last few paragraphs of the edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Inquirer 
I find the following: 

Home rule, racketeers’ extortions, the 
threat of skyrocketing rents, the whiplash 
of prejudice held over workers by certain 
employers: all these meant nothing to the 
Tobacco Roaders. 

They clung to their selfish, narrowly politi- 
cal, amazingly behind-the-times views, and 
they swung their votes that way. 

The wonder of it is that the recent session 
achieved anything worth while at all. 

But its accomplishments are marred for- 
ever by its failures, its malingering, its in- 
competence. It will go down in history as 
the Tobacco Road legislature. 


What worries me is this: If we here 
in the Congress continue to malinger, 
if we continue to avoid the very things 
which the Senator from Connecticut 
brought to our attention today, if we con- 
tinue to close our eyes to the grave dan- 
gers on the home front, if we continue 
to snipe at the foreign policy of our Gov- 
ernment, as this bill does, then this ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress may be- 
come known as the Tobacco Road 
session. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial to which 
I have referred be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer of June 19, 
1947] 


TOBACCO ROAD SESSION ENDS IN FAILURE 


Perhaps the major accomplishment of the 
session of the Pennsylvania Assembly just 
ended was its final adjournment at 10:20 
o'clock Tuesday night. 

For up to that time, all through the weari- 
some weeks since January, its record was 
mainly one of dismal failure. 

Few sessions in the history of the State had 
the opportunity to enact more urgently 
needed laws, only to waste that opportunity 
with Tobacco Road legislating of the worst 
kind; legislating that smacks of the back- 
woods and a refusal to keep in step with 
modern times. 

It is typical of the Tobacco Road state 
of mind to keep the session dawdling on for 
weeks without important accomplishment, 
and then as adjournment neared to tie the 
business of the assembly into hopeless knots 
of confusion, 

On the credit side is passage of legislation 
opening the way for insurance companies to 
develop large housing projects in Philadel- 
phia; permitting Pennsylyania to have com- 
munity-property laws such as a number of 
other States enjoy, with resultant reductions 
in income taxes for married couples; and reg- 
ulating automobile financing practices so as 
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to put an end to the extortionate over- 
charges that have been prevalent. 

Measures to reduce the rates of unemploy- 
ment compensation charges levied upon em- 
ployers under the merit rating system and to 
provide $89,000,000 for new construction at 
State mental hospitals, including Byberry, 
may also be put down as substantial accom- 
plishments. 

Certain approved labor regulations are de- 
sirable, such as the ban on strikes by State 
and city employees, including school teachers 
and essential public-utility workers, and the 
denial of unemployment compensation to 
strikers. But a number of other proposed 
regulations were lost in the shuffle. 

Higher pay for teachers is made possible 
by the legislature, and local tax bases broad- 
ened to help out in this connection, But 
the manner in which this was performed for 
Philadelphia—by the imposition of a mer- 
cantile license and an additional personal- 
property tax—cannot be accepted as perfect 
because the amount of money collected may 
fall far short of the need, 

It is in the session’s outright sins of omis- 
sion, however, that the members have proved 
mainly delinquent, 

They refused to pass a fair-employment- 
practice bill that would have made it unlaw- 
ful for anyone to deny employment because 
of race, religion, or color. a 

They refused to wipe out the disgraceful 
racket in new-car sales. 

They refused to give communities the 
home-rule right of deciding for themselves 
whether they wish to add hockey to the list 
of sports permitted on Sundays. 

They refused to protect rent payers with 
a rent-control law that would have been in 
effect after Federal controls are lifted. 

They refused to reapportion the State's 
legislative districts to give the people fair 
representation at Harrisburg for the first time 
in 25 years. 

They refused to outlaw the Ku Klux Klan. 

They refused—the Tobacco Road Repub- 
licans holding the balance of power—to legis- 
late for the people. They insisted on block- 
ading measure after measure that would have 
benefited our State. 

They have no excuse. They cannot say 
they did not have ample time—the session 
stretched on for 5 months. They cannot say 
they did not understand the various issues— 
the Inquirer kept pounding away for weeks 
stressing the desirability of various bills and 
urging their passage. 

Home rule, racketeers’ extortions, the 
threat of skyrocketing rents, the whiplash 
of prejudice held over workers by certain 
employers—all these meant nothing to the 
Tobacco Roaders. 

They clung to their selfish, narrowly politi- 
cal, amazingly behind-the-times views, and 
they swung their votes that way, 

The wonder of it is that the recent session 
achieved anything worth while at all, 

But its accomplishments are marred for- 
ever by its failures, its malingering, its in- 
competence. It will go down in history as 
the Tobacco Road legislature. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am 
deeply worried and concerned about the 
dark shadows cast by the pending wool 
bill, We have advanced hundreds of 
millions of dollars to countries all over 
the world. For what purpose? We have 
advanced that money to shelter the 
homeless and to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked. I think we have ad- 
vanced these moneys too in our own in- 
telligent self-interest, as the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG] has so often said. I 
was and I am thoroughly in accord with 
this policy, and I congratulate him for 
the bipartisan leadership which he has 
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given to our present foreign policy. 
However, I fear that if this bill passes 
we shall give notice to the other coun- 
tries of the world that we are abandon- 
ing the course which we have followed 
for some years past. 

We cannot carry the world on our 
back. This we all realize. We can lend 
money to other countries to enable them 
to rehabilitate themselves, to assist 
them along the road to economic re- 
covery. 

But of course this is but a temporary 
and immediately necessary aid. Even- 
tually they must help themselves and 
the only way they can do so is by en- 
gaging in trade with us and with all 
the world. But this bill gives notice to 
the nations assembled at the Geneva 
Conference, and to all the world, that 
our brave words of reciprocal trade and 
the lowering of trade barriers are just 
words—only words. It is notice to the 
world that we are returning to a policy 
of isolationism. If we follow that course 
if we adopt this conference report, our 
entire foreign policy may be in jeopardy. 
So I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
vote down the conference report, because 
of the world-wide repercussions which 
may follow. If the Senate approves the 
conference report, I hope the President 
will veto the bill. If he does, I hope 
that his veto will be sustained. 

Mr. President, we have offered our as- 
sistance and our aid to those countries 
which subscribe to the kind of democracy 
in which we believe. I hope we will con- 
tinue to help those countries which re- 
spect the will of the majority of their 
peoples. If we do there is a chance that 
we may ultimately achieve that world of 
decency and of human freedom which we 
all hoped for during the days of World 
War II. 

But if we retreat now—and this bill is 
one of the first steps in a retreat—the 
nations of the world may well be driven 
into the all-embracing arms of com- 
munistic totalitarianism. They may 
conclude at this crucial hour that Amer- 
ica is only whispering honeyed words, 
and that although we have loaned them 
some money and have said to them, “We 
hope you can finally rehabilitate your- 
selves with this help,” we have in reality 
turned our backs on them, and said, “We 
will take none of your trade. We will 
take none of your business. Where then 
Mr. President will they turn in their 
desperate search for a road back to eco- 
nomic recovery. Will they turn to trade 
blocs, sterling blocs, or a sphere of in- 
fluence in which we may not have any 
part—a sphere of influence in which we 
have no influence? 

So, Mr. President, while America takes 
firm and courageous stands on interna- 
tional issues presenting what appears to 
be a united bipartisan front in behalf of 
freedom and decency for all peoples 
everywhere, little men, arrogant little 
men wield their hatchets on the appro- 
priations necessary to carry out our com- 
mitments, and scream in dismay at every 
dollar spent here or abroad for the pur- 
pose of strengthening democracy. They 
beat their breasts to emphasize the plati- 
tudes they speak about as the American 
way, but they do their mightiest to return 
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America to the ways of isolationism 
internationally and jungle economics 
domestically. Disaster follows either 
course. 

If we back out of Europe now, tail first, 
talking “international cooperation”—and 
this wool bill, Mr. President, is the start 
of backing out of Europe tail first—at 
the same time we retreat from the re- 
sponsibilities which go with it—world 
trade is one of those responsibilities, Mr. 
President; reciprocal trade is one of 
those responsibilities, and this measure 
jeopardizes the reciprocal trade program, 
then, I say, God help those throughout 
the world who look to us for freedom, for 
certainly there will be no one else to help 
them. 

And if they go down into the sea of 
despair which invites expanding totali- 
tarianism, then, I say, God help America, 
for alone we cannot stand off a world 
which envied us the wealth we squander 
so recklessly on nonessentials while deny- 
ing a fraction of our bounty to save the 
lives of millions of hungry, cold, and 
hopeless men, women, and children. 

Mr. President, every newspaper edito- 
rial I have read, every letter I have re- 
ceived, is concerned over the threat to 
our reciprocal trade program by this wool 
bill. I ask unanimous consent, that at 
the close of my remarks there be insert- 
ed in the CONGRESSIONAL Record certain 
editorials and news articles from various 
newspapers in Pennsylvania. 

I know of no one in my State who is in 
favor of the pending legislation. So, Mr. 
President, not only because of its domes- 
tic effects, not only because of the com- 
plications which will be occasioned on the 
home front, but particularly and more 
importantly because of the series of dire 
consequences to our whole international 
policy, I hope and trust, that the confer- 
ence report will be rejected. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to have inserted in 
the Recor certain editorials is granted. 

The editorials referred to are as fol- 
lows: 

[Prom the Christian Science Monitor] 
WOOLEN TORPEDO 

It may not sound very dangerous—a tor- 
pedo of wool—but it is. Let's get the story 
from the beginning: 

Before the war ended, statesmen in many 
nations began to plan for economic peace 
in the world as one base for political and 
military peace. A prime factor in economic 
peace, they decided, was a freer movement 
of goods between countries. To that end, 
they sought ways to lower tariffs and other 
artificial barriers by reciprocal agreements. 

A key move in this program was the enact- 
ment last year of a new Trade Agreements 
Act by Congress. This gave the President au- 
thority to negotiate pacts reducing the Amer- 
ican tariff on specific imports by as much as 
50 percent in exchange for similar reductions 
by other countries. With this authority, the 
United States arranged a conference at 
Geneva to work out such reciprocal plans 
for giving world trade more freedom. 

Meanwhile, a new Congress was elected. 
It was controlled largely by men who be- 
lieved in high tariffs. There were reports 
that they would repeal the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1946, but apparently they de- 
cided not to try. Instead, they began to 
undermine its operations. Some of them 
served open notice that other nations could 
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not depend on trade agreements with America 
to last after expiration of the act next year. 

Also, they found a weapon. It is a pro- 
posal to raise the already high tariff on wool 
by an extra import fee sufficient to make it 
difficult for other countries to ship wool to 
the United States. The House of Repre- 
sentatives off-handedly passed this bill, which 
tends to increase the cost of every yard of 
woolen goods used in America. 

If the Senate should also pass it, Mr. Tru- 
man would almost surely veto it. But much 
of the damage would have been done. Other 
countries would have had notice from Con- 
gress that groups of producers with special 
interests are still powerful enough in the 
United States to block a general program 
for reducing trade barriers—even at the ex- 
pense of the general interest of the con- 
sumers. And, as Secretary Marshall warns, 
“Wool is a symbol of our intentions in for- 
eign trade.” 

There is your “wool torpedo.” And if the 
American people do not want it to blow up 
the Geneva conference and the most hope- 
ful steps for economic peace, they should 
let Congress know—soon and emphatically. 


From the Pittsburgh Press of June 16, 1947] 
THe Woot GRAB 


Of course, President Truman will have to 
veto the wool-tariff bill, 

No more greedy, senseless, and untimely 
measure has even been considered by this 
Congress, 

Here our Government is lending and giving 
away billions of dollars to other countries 
because they haven’t the exchange to buy 
goods which we produce and they need. 

Wool is one commodity which some other 
countries have that they could trade for our 
goods—if we would only buy more wool from 
them. Yet, our Government has accumu- 
lated 430,000,000 pounds of domestic wool, 
which it can’t sell at less than the price- 
support level of 42 cents a pound, a price 
higher than our own people can pay. And we 
already have a tariff of 34 cents a pound 
against wool imports. 

Now along comes Congress with a bill pro- 
posing a 50-percent addition to the tariff. 
And at a time when, under the initiative of 
our own Government, an international trade 
conference is being held at Geneva to reduce’ 
barriers to commerce. 

Fortunately, the Republicans will not have 
enough votes in Congress to override the veto. 
And between now and the next election there 
should be enough time to educate the GOP 
on some of the economic facts of our present 
world, which is in the shape it is largely 
because of the Fordneys and MeCumbers and 
Smoots and Hawleys of days gone by. 


From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette] 
Woon ann Wan 
The wool-grab bill, by which this country 
would revive its suicidal high-tariff policies 
of the twenties, is almost certain to be passed 
by Congress. This bill would not only retain 
the present duties on wool but would require 


the President either to raise them or to im- 


pose quotas whenever imports were found to 
be reducing the amount of domestic fiber 
produced, 

The immediate effect of the bill will be 
to sabotage the efforts of our State Depart- 
ment officials who are now negotiating re- 
ciprocal agreements with representatives of 
18 nations at Geneva. It is questionable 
whether these nations can now place much 
credence in our pious words about freeing 
world trade when our legislative actions prove 
us hell-bent for economic isolationism. 

The wool tariff hits most of all the British 
Empire, that family of nations which should 
provide our closest allies. For example, al- 
most 90 percent of Australia’s exports to this 
country—and a large part of New Zealand's— 
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are accounted for by wool. If we are to close 
our markets to these Dominions, we shall 
not only invite a resumption of the Empire 
preferential system but will set an example in 
those discriminatory trade practices which 
are the sure harbingers of war. 

Unless all our postwar foreign policy is to 
go by the board, President Truman must 
veto—and Congress must sustain his veto 
of—the wool-tariff bill. 


From the Pittsburgh Press] 


GOP Arracks TRADE Polar IN Woo. DE- 
BATE—CALLS ron RETURN OF HIGH TARIFFS 


(By Charles T. Lucey) 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—House consideration 
of a bill authorizing a higher import duty 
on wool today brought a Republican frontal 
attack on the whole reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. It had GOP Members calling for a 
return of the good old days of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff. 

Heated floor debate turned the congres- 
sional clock back 20 years as Republicans 
called for a traditional party tariff stand and 
Democrats warned of retaliation from abroad 
such as followed passage of past high-tariff 
laws. 

Administration officials fear that signs of 
revival of the old protectionist spirit appar- 
ent in the fight on wool will mean trouble 
when the reciprocal-trade law comes up for 
extension next year. ` 


CONFERENCE JEOPARDIZED 


Already, according to State Department 
people, the proposed higher tariff on wool 
has jeopardized the success of the current 
Geneva Conference studying world reduction 
of trade barriers. 

Under Secretary of State William L. Clay- 
ton told the House, in a letter read by Demo- 
cratic Whip JOHN McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts, that “if * * * when we are nego- 
tiating at Geneva, we raise new barriers as 
this bill proposes, we stand convicted of 
insincerity.” 

From Republican Representative HAROLD 
KNuTsON, of Minnesota, Ways and Means 
Committee chairman, came a sharp answer 
by way of appointment of a special subcom- 
mittee to study the whole subject of what 
the United States representatives are pro- 
posing at the 21-nation Geneva meeting. 

UNITED STATES POSITION WEAKENED 

Mr. Clayton flew home from Switzerland 
a few days ago after word of the proposed 
higher wool tariff, there, had weak- 
ened the position of the United States dele- 
gation. 

Mr. Knutson also said it seemed the en- 
tire American wool industry was doomed as 
the price of shipping a few autos to Aus- 
tralia, and he warned that Geneva conferees 
should be on notice that Congress is in no 
mood to destroy one domestic industry so 
that another might ship surpluses abroad. 

The wool bill started as a measure sim- 
ply to continue the Government’s wool- 
support-price program, which already has 
cost the taxpayers $38,000,000 and piled Goy- 
ernment warehouses high with a 40,000,000- 
pound wool surplus. The program increases 
woolen goods’ costs to consumers. 

The House today rejected a proposal to 
reduce the Government's support price for 
wool from 42.1 cents a pound to 38 cents, 
The vote was 110 to 56.] 

But the House Agriculture Committee 
added a section authorizing also a new im- 
port fee on wool, up to 50 percent of value, 
beyond the 34-cents-a-pound tariff now 
levied on cleaned wool. 

The GOP high-tariff position was reit- 
erated by Representative ROBERT RICH, Clin- 
ton County, Pa., Republican, who proposed 
direct action by adding a tariff of 8 or 10 
r a pound in addition to the existing 
tariff. 
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FOR THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


“I'm of the old school,” he shouted to the 
House. “The Republican Party always stood 
for a tariff and I’m for it today. Let's get 
back to the good old days.” 

Representative McCormack asked “if he 
meant the good old Smoot-Hawley days.” 

“No, no—I mean yes,“ replied Mr. RICH. 


HoUsE ACTION on Woot BILL Jans Our WORLD 
TRADE PLANS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

WASHINGTON, June 3,—Under Secretary of 
State Will Clayton is a tall, soft-spoken Texan 
who believes deeply in free enterprise and 
free trade. As a free trader, starting from 
scratch, Will Clayton has built one of the 
impressive private fortunes of his generation. 

Now he is serving the Government as con- 
scientiously as he once served his own pri- 
vate interest. His job is not an easy one, 
He is trying to e the other countries 
of the world that it is possible to revive the 
free-trade pattern. 

The State Department has a plan for an 
international trade or tion. But before 
the other nations will accept that plan they 
want us to show our good faith by reducing 
tariffs and indicating in other ways that we 
intend to accept imports from abroad. 

In April, Clayton went to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to promote the world trade idea at an 
international conference. In the middle of 
that conference, Congress threatened to pull 
the rug out from under the American pro- 
posals at Geneva. Clayton flew back to 
Washington to argue his case, not with skep- 
tical foreigners, but with doubting and re- 
sentful Members of 

This is how the House put the world trade 
plan in jeopardy. The House passed a bill 
which would make it possible under certain 
circumstances to raise by 90 percent the tariff 
on wool coming into the United States. We 
were telling anybody who cared to listen that, 
instead of lowering tariffs, we proposed to 
raise them. 

The House bill represented the pressure of 
wool growers in this country to get a guar- 
anteed market. They produce only a small 
fraction of the wool we use, and they produce 
it at a high cost and at a small margin of 
profit to themselves, if any. Yet they are 
distributed in States with comparatively 
scant population and so they can make their 
political weight felt. 

The wool story is a long and complicated 
one. During the war, our Government bought 
wool at a support price, and the Government 
now holds 500,000,000 pounds which cannot 
be sold under present law. The prite has 
dropped to about half that of the wartime 
support price. 

The Senate adopted a wool bill that did 
not contain the provision for a 50 percent 
boost in tariff. There is a good chance that 
the Senate point of view will prevail and 
that the 50 percent provision in the House 
bill will be knocked out, Even Senator 
Josy C. O’Manoney, of Wyoming, who 
comes from one of the wool States, has said 
he is for compromise since he is convinced 
the President would veto the House bill and 
he wants help for wool growers in the form 
of a domestic subsidy. 

When Clayton first returned from Geneva, 
he went down under an attack of flu. Now, 
after administration of large doses of penicil- 
lin, he is well enough to go up to Capitol Hill 
to battle for his goal. 

Much harm has already been done by the 
action of the House. It was an indication to 
the delegates at Geneva of an attitude exactly 
the opposite of that which Clayton was urg- 
ing. Perhaps if the final outcome is favora- 
ble, the damage can be repaired. 

But one must say frankly that this is a 
forlorn hope. The pressures that developed 
to protect the wool farmers will certainly be 
exerted again when farmers in other flelds 
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begin to find the going rough. Unless there 
is powerful and continuing resistance, the 
shadow of the wool bill may prove to be the 
shadow of the shape of things to come. 

There is another pattern. It is the pattern 
of subsidies, of dumping on the world mar- 
ket, of imperialism. 

If the plans for a world trade organiza- 
tion fail, that is the way it will go. The 
producer will be given a domestic subsidy. 
Under the subsidy the Government is likely 
to acquire surplus stocks. Then comes the 
pressure to unload those stocks. They can- 
not he disposed of at home without upset- 
ting the support price. So they are dumped 
onto the world market. 

This means a kind of competition that is 
in actuality economic warfare. We shall be 
competing on this level with Argentina and 
the Soviet Union, which have put their trade 

under complete state control. The pressure 

to do the same thing in this country, in order 
to hold our own in that warfare, will be very 
great. So the hope of free enterprise goes 
glimmering. 

The proposed hike in the wool tariff must 
be blocked. Similar pressures must be re- 
sisted. Clayton has fought a gallant fight 
and he deserves better of Congress. 


From the Washington Post of June 19, 1947] 
SHEEP'S CLOTHING 


House and Senate conferees have agreed on 
a mongrel measure for looking after our puny 
wool industry which would gouge the Ameri- 
can consumer and promote corruption in the 
customs administration. Evidently the con- 
ferees were impressed by the objection that 
an import fee added to the present tariff 
would violate the letter of our existing trade 
agreements with a group of nations. Accord- 
ingly they adopted an alternative course of 
keeping out foreign wool, namely, the impo- 
sition of import quotas. Strange as it may 
seem, there is no specific ban on import 
quotas in any of our commercial pacts with 
foreign nations, though they would clearly 
violate their spirit. Doubtless nobody ever 
thought that the time would come when such 
a method of fighting the foreigner would be 
taken seriously. That this device has come 
out of the Eightieth Congress is no compli- 
ment to its sense of morality. 

Let us think what might be expected to 
follow this novel method of propping up our 
woo] growers at the consumers’ expense. 
Congress would authorize the Administration 
to exclude 50 percent of an import trade that 
is now four times our domestic clip. What 
yardstick would the administrators pick? 
The easiest and doubtless the only practicable 
way would be to shut the ports to foreign 
wool as soon as the quota had been attained. 
That would start a race on the part of for- 
eign suppliers to get their stuff into America, 
Clearly the factor of distance alone would 
promote discrimination and ill will. But it is 
the opening for graft on a grand scale that is 
the most dismaying thing about an import 
quota system. Wool is such an important 
item in the economy of Australia, New Zea- 
land, Argentina, and Uruguay that they 
would do everything they could to obtain 
import permits. It is irresponsible of Con- 
gress to subject the customs administration 
to this temptation, 

One import quota, of course, would deserve 
another. If this new method of fleecing the 
consumer succeeds, then we would have a 
line of sick and uneconomic industries but- 
tonholing Congress for similar protection. 
The prospective hold-up should arouse the 
consumer. Already he is paying through the 
nose for his woolen goods. This new bill 
would subject him to another steal of mon- 
strous proportions. It might seem surprising 
that the industry which finds such favor in 
the eyes of Congress is wool. Its product is 
worth only $120,000,000, or much less than 
one-thousandth of the national income. 
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But wool, like silver, is well distributed, and 
23 States (or, better put, 46 Senators) have a 
vested interest in it. And other States might 
not be averse to going along with the wool 
States in the hope that with the introduction 
of this new type of windfall from the public 
trough they might get theirs. One good turn 
always has earned another in tariff politics. 

We have not discussed the international 
implications of this opening gun in the con- 
gressional declaration of economic war. The 
Geneva Conference on trade agreements 
might as well close up shop if the wool bill 
should be enacted. What our representatives 
are trying to do there is to establish economic 
peace. But the wool bill means economic 
war. It is a new technique in import restric- 
tions which would persuade other nations to 
copy our example, with disastrous results on 
world and American trade. Our representa- 
tives also are trying to find ways and means 
of helping foreigners earn the dollars where- 
with to buy our goods, The problem of the 
dollar shortage has now become a crisis of the 
first magnitude engaging the full-time atten- 
tion of Secretary Marshall. But the wool bill 
would close an avenue for earning dollars and 
at the same time for aiding the American 
consumer, It thus flies in the face of our 
national interest, Cannot the national well- 
being make any dent at all upon men ob- 
sessed with selfish interests? The wool bill 
is the year’s prize example of lunatic exploi- 
tation of the American consumer and the 
foreign supplier. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair understands that the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AEN] yields 20 minutes 
to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
HATCH]. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement pro- 
viding for limitation of time, it will be 
impossible for me to discuss at length 
and in detail all the matters affecting 
the wool producers of this country. 
There are many things that should be 
said. Some of the charges which have 
been made throughout the press, largely, 
I think, due to misunderstanding, ought 
to be answered. The stigma which has 
been heaped upon the producers of wool 
in this country ought to be removed. I 
would that I had the time today to an- 
swer the charges of selfishness and greed 
and unconcern about world affairs and 
international reiations which have been 
made, ill-advisedly, against those who 
are engaged in the actual production of 
a basic American commodity. Some of 
the charges and some of the things which 
the Senator from Pensylvania IMr. 
Myers] has just said have given me grave 
concern. 

When it is remembered that since the 
first reciprocal trade agreement was pro- 
posed in the Congress of the United 
States I have supported every measure, 
the original act and every extension of 
it, and not only that, but I have opposed 
every crippling provision which has been 
offered throughout the years, including 
even the one with reference to Argen- 
tine beef, it cannot be said that I am 
not concerned with world trade or in- 
ternational affairs. Considering that 
record, of which I am not ashamed, it 
may well be understood that when the 
House of Representatives added this par- 
ticular amendment, I was deeply and 
gravely concerned lest it constitute the 
erection of a tariff barrier, the placing 
of an embargo, which would destroy 
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trade which is vitally necessary, as the 
Senator has so well pointed out. But, 
Mr. President, if that were the case, if 
this bill were to have that effect, I would 
stand here with every man who opposes 
such a measure and use my voice and 
my vote to defeat it, no matter what 
might be the consequence to my own 
State; for I believe, Mr. President, that 
international trade is important; I be- 
lieve that world trade flows across bor- 
ders, as has been so often said, where 
armies do not march. I think it is im- 
portant to the peace of the world that 
proper trade relations be maintained 
with all nations. So devoted am I to 
this principle, Mr. President, that when 
the amendment first came to my atten- 
tion I not only gave it such considera- 
tion and study as I could give it myself, 
but I enlisted the advice and counsel 
of others, men of legal training and effi- 
ciency, men who had time to go into it 
carefully, or more time than I had. As 
a result of such study as I have given 
to the subject and cf the advice which I 
have obtained, I am utterly convinced 
that the measure, even with the amend- 
ment proposed by the House, does not 
have the effect which has been so often 
attributed to it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. I take it that the Sena- 
tor is in total disagreement with the Sec- 
retary of State and the Under Secretary 
of State as to the implications of this 
measure? 

Mr. HATCH. When the Senator says 
„implications“ I do not know just what 
is meant. Implications are of many 
kinds. I do know that if the Secretary 
of State or the Under Secretary of State 
says that this measure would produce 
limitations or undue restrictions upon 
the importation of wool, I believe they 
are wrong. 

Mr. MYERS. Is the Senator in dis- 
agreement with the Under Secretary and 
the Secretary when they say that this 
amendment, if agreed to, will torpedo 
and wreck the Geneva Conference? 

Mr, HATCH. I have no information 
as to that. I have not been to Geneva. 
I know what the respective gentlemen 
have said, and in their judgment and 
opinion I have the utmost confidence; 
but I say to the Senator that, if such is 
the case, it is an entirely unjustified con- 
tention, as I shall presently point out. It 
is based upon an element with which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania began his 
remarks. He said, “I fear.” That is the 
way the Senator began his remarks. He 
does fear. Perhaps other nations fear. 
Against such fear I know of no success- 
ful defense except truth, and in order to 
dissipate some of the fears in the Sena- 
tor's mind and perhaps in the minds of 
others, I shall truthfully point out what 
this measure does. But if we are to be 
ruled and regulated by fear, nothing but 
chaos will develop at home and abroad. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HATCH. I must remind the Sen- 
ator that I am under a limitation as to 
time. I will yield this once. 
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Mr. MYERS. They are now engaged 
in negotiating new agreements and they 
fear the effect this measure may have 
upon such new agreements. 

Mr. HATCH. I shall not discuss that 
question with the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. There is nothing cer- 
tain or absolute, but there is a grave dan- 
ger involved. 

Mr, HATCH, I shall reach that point 
in a few moments if the Senator will per- 
mit me to proceed. 

Mr. President, I have said that, if this 
measure had the effect which has just 
been ascribed to it, if it did arbitrarily 
raise the tariff duties, if it did impose 
what amounts to an embargo, I would 
vote against it, regardless of the conse- 
quences to my State. I go further than 
that, and say that I believe so much in 
the patriotism of the wool growers of New 
Mexico that if the effects which have just 
been ascribed to this measure were shown 
actually to exist, and if the results would 
be so chaotic as has been. predicted, they 
would join me in casting that vote. 

Mr. President, I have been diverted 
from the line of my remarks. I wonder 
whether the Chair can advise me how 
much time I have consumed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator has 12 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HATCH. Very well. 

It is true, Mr. President, that the wool 
growers want protection for their indus- 
try to the extent that they can have 
some measure of the profit and pros- 
perity which prevails throughout other 
industries of the land. It may be true, 
Mr. President, that the products of their 
toil and occupation represent but a 
small part of the nationalincome. This 
has been said so frequently I wonder if 
the thought is gaining strength and mo- 
mentum that because an industry does 
not represent a great part of the na- 
tional income, it may be well to wipe it 
out of existence and bankrupt and de- 
stroy those who are engaged in it. I 
doubt, Mr. President, the justice and 
wisdom of any such line of thought. I 
doubt whether it will appeal to any fair- 
minded citizen who will look at the facts 
as they actually exist and not as they 
are sometimes represented—or, rather, I 
am inclined to say, misrepresented— 
to be. 

I, for one, Mr. President, notwith- 
standing my lifelong convictions as to 
reciprocity being the true basis of world 
trade, am not willing to single out one 
Jone industry and say that it shall be 
destroyed and bankrupted, while others 
prosper and flourish under exactly the 
same conditions which would preserve 
and keep it alive. I am not willing to 
make goats out of sheep. 

While the pending measure, Mr. 
President, has been one represented to 
be something in the nature of a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, I am not unmindful of 
the fact that there may also be contained 
within the bill itself and within some of 
those who prompted and caused the 
tariff provision to be written, something 
in the nature of a wolf disguised as a 
sheep. I am utterly convinced, Mr. 
President, that there are those—and I 
am not speaking of Members of Con- 
gress now—who wanted that provision 
in the bill, in the belief and in the hope 
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that including it in the measure would 
cause its defeat either in the Congress 
or by a veto by the President which could 
not be overridden, and that as a conse- 
quence the whole support program for 
wool would collapse and that those in- 
terests which are concerned chiefly with 
obtaining cheap wool would thereby un- 
duly profit and gain at the expense, loss, 
and perhaps bankruptcy, of the wool 
growers of America. 

I shall not elaborate upon this subject 
today; but having served as a member 
of the Special Committee To Investigate 
Wool Trade and Practices, I learned 
many things about how the wool growers 
of this country in the past were deceived 
and even defrauded—which are mild 
terms compared with actual practices 
which our committee found to exist in 
many, many instances. 

Now, Mr. President, to the bill itself: 
The measure does provide a continuation 
of a support program for the next 18 
months. It is but a temporary measure, 
as was developed on yesterday, and it es- 
tablishes no fixed or determined policy. 
Insofar as prices are supported, the Con- 
gress does not seem to be in much dis- 
agreement as to the terms of the meas- 
ure. It appears to be almost the unani- 
mous opinion that so long as present un- 
settled and disturbed conditions exist, it 
is necessary to have some kind of a sup- 
port program for wool. Even the most 
vigorous opponents of the pending bill 
concede that. So it will not be necessary 
today to discuss that feature of the meas- 
ure, and I shall not do so. 

The opposition is directed against the 
provision which relates to the imposition 
of duties and the fixing of quotas. That 
is an important matter. This is the pro- 
vision which gives me so much concern. 
It is one which I did not want in the bill. 
I did not think, and I do not believe, that 
it was at all necessary. Its inclusion was 
a mistake—such a mistake, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as to cause me to question why that 
provision was inserted, for it may have 
the effect of eventually killing the entire 
measure. As I have said, if it did 
require the raising of import duties, if 
it did require the fixing of quotas 
amounting to an embargo, I would vote 
against it. 

As I have previously stated, I studied 
that provision. I sought the advice and 
counsel of others. After having done 
that, I arrived at an interpretation of the 
bill which was exactly the same as the 
one which was given yesterday by the 
distinguished and able Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Incidentally, I might add that the 
reputation and the record of the Senator 
from Vermont are such that I know that 
nothing could persuade him to agree to 
a conference report or to a provision in 
any bill which he believed to be contrary 
and detrimental to the interests of the 
country as a whole. This is no idle com- 
pliment I pay to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. His entire record in this body 
warrants, justifies, and demands this 
tribute to his character and to his states- 
manship. He has not been narrow, sel- 
fish or greedy in any of his attitudes with 
regard to matters of public interest. He 
has said—and I agree with him—that the 
provisions in the bill relating to the in- 
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crease in import duties and the quotas 
are entirely discretionary with the 
President. 

The measure as it is now presented in 
the conference report only gives to the 
President the discretion to protect any 
program conducted under the Wool Act 
of 1947 in the same manner and by the 
same methods as he is now authorized to 
use to protect programs conducted under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
as reenacted and amended, the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended, and section 32 of Public 
Law 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, as 
amended, 

The provisions of section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act empower 
the President, “whenever he has reason 


to believe’—note the words, “whenever 


he has reason to believe,” for they are 
the words of the act—“and finds, after 
an investigation conducted by the Tariff 
Commission,” that one or more of the 
articles included in that section are be- 
ing imported under such conditions and 
in sufficient quantities as to interfere 
materialy—not merely incidentally— 
with any program conducted under the 
provisions of the laws enumerated, to im- 
pose such fees on, or such limitations on 
the total quantities of, any article as he 
finds to be necessary, within, of course, 
the limitations that are fixed, in order 
that the importation of such article will 
not materially interfere with programs 
conducted under the laws mentioned. 

The words I have just used are taken, 
in large part, from the statement of the 
House managers, but they correctly quote 
the act and they correctly state its im- 
plications. 

Mr. President, the words I have 
quoted, appearing, as they do, in the 
statement of the House managers, are 
words which would be interpreted by 
any court constructing the provision, 
They should also be understood and in- 
terpreted by the other countries who may 
deal with this provision. They convey 
the clear and definite meaning that the 
exercise of the power vested rests en- 
tirely within the discretion of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Although he may sometimes enter- 
tain fear, will any Senator on this side 
of the aisle stand here and say that he 
fears and distrusts the wisdom and dis- 
cretion of the President of the United 
States? Does he fear and distrust that 
the President of the United States will 
unreasonably, unduly, and harshly raise 
tariff duties or impose quotas? If there 
is such a fear on the part of any Mem- 
ber of the Senate, he entertains a fear 
which I do not share, and he has a feel- 
ing toward the President of the United 
States which I do not have. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield for 1 minute. 

Mr. MYERS. I am sure the President 
does not even want this power, since his 
Secretary of State has opposed the grant- 
ing of the power. Furthermore, I am of 
the opinion that what is proposed will be 
permanent legislation. Although I have 
no fear of the present President, I do 
not know who may be President in the 
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future, and I say this is to be perma- 
nent legislation, which will extend be- 
yond 1948. 

Mr. HATCH. Again, Mr. President, 
the Senator expresses fear, and I say 
that when he expresses a fear that it is 
permanent legislation, he expresses a 
fear which is entirely ungrounded and 
unfounded, for it is not to be perma- 
nent legislation, as was fully explained 
on the floor yesterday. It will automati- 
cally expire on the 31st day of December 
next, when President Truman will still 
be in office. 

Mr. MYERS. I am in accord with 
that statement, but with the Senator’s 
interpretation I am not in accord. 

Mr. HATCH. What I have said about 
the present occupant of the White 
House, when I stated that I do not mis- 
trust and will not mistrust his motives, 
I would say regarding any occupant of 
the White House, for, regardless of how 
elections may go, I am convinced, as 
an American, that the man the Ameri- 
can people choose for their Chief Magis- 
trate will be a reasonable, a just, a fair, 
and a patriotic American. No matter 
to what party he might belong, I would 
say, Mr. President, that I would have 
complete confidence that no President 
of the United States would unduly and 
unreasonably exercise the power pro- 
posed to be vested by the bill to destroy 
international relations, to destroy world 
trade, and bring chaos and ruin to all 
the world. I have too much regard for 
all Presidents and all parties to enter- 
tain any such fear as that. So what I 
have said about the present occupant 
of the White House applies to all. 

Of course, Mr. President, world trade 
is of such vast importance that it re- 
quires the efforts of all of us to maintain 
it and keep it on a sound, fair, and just 
basis, especially with:nations like Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, whose chief 
exports are wool, which they send to us, 
buying from us in return. I would do 
those countries no injury, and my Presi- 
dent will do them no injury. If those 
at Geneva are entertaining grave fears 
because of the passage of the pending 
measure, let them read the amendment 
itself, and let them realize that the 
power is only discretionary and that, as 
I say, it will not be used by the Presi- 
dent except in the most extreme case, 
when it might be absolutely necessary 
to use it in order to prevent the ruin 
of an important industry here at home. 
I do not believe even the Australians or 
New Zealanders would have any reason- 
able objection to that. 

Mr. President, I have taken already 
more time than I should have taken; but 
I feel deeply about every question in- 
volved in the bill. I did not want the 
provision we have been discussing; I do 
not want it now. I think it is unneces- 
sary. But I believe it will be completely 
harmless and ineffective, and if the 
measure shall not be enacted, if the 
program shall be killed and destroyed, 
I am quite sure many citizens of Amer- 
ica engaged in the production of wool 
will face bankruptcy and perhaps ruin. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator's time has expired. To whom 
does the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 7 minutes to the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
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O’Manoney]. I believe the Senator 
from Kentucky will want to speak on 
the other side at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the Senator from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized 
for 7 minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to associate myself with the very 
well-reasoned statement which has just 
been made by the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], who pointed 
out that section 22, which seems to be 
drawing the principal fire of those who 
are fearful of the results of the proposed 
legislation, makes itself operative by the 
phrase “whenever, in the discretion of 
the President of the United States.” The 
provision cannot become effective unless 
the President in his judgment finds that 
it is essential. : 

I wish to point out that it is my under- 
standing that every reciprocal trade 
agreement which is now proposed to be 
entered into will contain an escape 
clause, which will be an expression of 
the same, exact power of the President 
of the United States with respect to any 
agreement. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator is familiar 
with the provision of existing law giving 
the President of the United States 
power not only to raise but to lower 
tariffs. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. If a reciprocal 
trade agreement is made, it is a binding 
obligation of our Government, of course, 
until it is modified, but when the recipro- 
cal trade agreement contains an escape 
clause, then those who enter into the 
agreement—and this must include all 
those assembled at Geneva—are on 
notice that the President of the United 
States may bring. the agreement to an 
end. The situation, therefore, logically 
and factually is no different with respect 
to the pending bill than with respect to 
any reciprocal trade agreement which 
may be entered into. Therefore all the 
charges which are being made that the 
bill undertakes to establish a new policy 
of economic isolation fall absolutely to 
the ground. 

Mr. President, I wanted to call atten- 
tion to another phase of the matter. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. If what the Senator says 
is true, why is the State Department so 
violently opposed to the proposal? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Because the State 
Department has been impressed by the 
emotional reaction of those who are seek- 
ing to prevent the enactment of this 
support bill, the emotional reaction of 
those who seek to capture the largest 
possible amount of the American market 
for wool. 

I point out to the Senator from Ili- 
nois that the primary basis for the wool 
legislation is that the chief producers of 
wool in the world, outside the United 
States, are Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, as the Senator well knows. 
The Government of Great Britain has 
entered into an agreement with those 
three Dominions under which the Gov- 
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ernment of Great Britain has set up a 
joint organization to sell wool in the 
United States. Great Britain has, in 
other words, a state monopoly for the dis- 
posal of that wool in this market. 

It goes further than that, however. 
The Government of Great Britain lends 
its money to France to promote manu- 
facturing of the British-owned wool in 
France, to be reexported to Great Brit- 
ain, and exported to the United States 
as the output of Great Britain. The 
same policy has been followed with re- 
spect to Italy. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain has organized 
the wool-producing and the wool-manu- 
facturing trade for the purpose of cap- 
turing the largest possible share of the 
American market, and all that we, who 
are supporting the pending measure, are 
trying to do is to prevent that program 
from destroying our own basic industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. How absurd it is 
to say that we will endanger either the 
foreign exporters of wool or the domestic 
consumers becomes evident when I point 
out to the Senate that the pending bill 
provides only for the purchase of do- 
mestic wool at the OPA ceiling price. 
There is no other commodity of the farm 
or the factory which is being held to 
the OPA ceiling price. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wanted to inquire if 
the Senator did not know that the joint 
organization of which he speaks is really, 
in fact, a sort of prototype of our Com- 
modity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, I do not agree 
with that suggestion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not operating 
with respect to wool produced in the 
British Dominions, in order that there 
may be an orderly marketing of that 
product in the nations of the world who 
are in a position to receive it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation buys only 
what it sells within the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. What I am point- 
ing out to the Senator from Kentucky is 
that the Government of Great Britain 
has launched itself upon a program of 
state commercialism. Not a single pound 
of American cotton can be bought in 
Great Britain by any individual citizen 
of Great Britain. Every pound of cotton 
to be purchased there must be purchased 
by the state, not by the individual. If 
we are to preserve a system of free econ- 
omy, we must preserve a system in which 
the individual is free. 

Mr. LUCAS and Mr. BARKLEY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Iam under limited 
time, and I wanted to refer to another 
point. 

The whole basis, Mr. President, of our 
saving the world from the results of the 
war is the productive capacity of the 
United States, the productive capacity 
of America. We cannot afford to de- 
stroy that productive capacity, whether 
it be the producers of wool upon the 
ranges, the producers of automobiles in 
American industry, or the industrial pro- 
ducers of New England. So we cannot 
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afford to follow a policy that may jeop- 
ardize the productive capacity of the 
wool growers, in order to find foreign 
markets for our industrial output. There 
must be a balance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when 
the pending bill was initially before the 
Senate for consideration, I voted against 
its passage. I intend to vote against the 
adoption of the conference report today, 
not because of what was added to the 
bill in conference, but because I think it 
an unsound piece of legislation. When 
we pass the pending bill we are establish- 
ing a precedent of supporting an agri- 
cultural commodity at a price far in ex- 
cess of parity. This is the first bill relat- 
ing to farmers that has come before the 
Eightieth Congress. In it there has been 
selected one section or group of Amer- 
ican farmers, And we are proposing for 
the next 18 months to guarantee to that 
group the highest price they have re- 
ceived for their product during the past 
14 years. In other words, we are pick- 
ing out one favorite group and guaran- 
teeing to it wartime prices in a peace- 
time economy. 

A statement was made a few minutes 
ago that there are no other agricultural 
products selling at OPA ceilings. I 
would dispute that statement because 
today there are many agricultural prod- 
ucts which the eastern farmers are sell- 
ing considerably below the former OPA 
ceiling, and which they have been sell- 
ing below that ceiling for some time. 
It is nothing unusual to establish price 
ceilings in wartime, but the farmers do 
not expect and Congress has no right to 
establish wartime prices in a peacetime 
economy. We have heard a great deal of 
discussion recently both by the President 
of the United States and by Members of 
this body regarding the high cost of liv- 
ing, and yet, at the same time, we find 
that while the Government, through one 
agency, is buying potatoes and dumping 
them on this side of the border, through 
another agency potatoes are being im- 
ported from our neighbor on the north. 
The same thing is being done, or is now 
proposed to be done, with respect to 
wool. 

The 1946 report on agricultural sta- 
tistics shows that this country is nor- 
mally an importer of wool since we ac- 
tually produce less wool than we con- 
sume. The whole price structure can be 
worked out on an equitable basis through 
the tariffs. It is ridiculous that we 
should today establish the price of any 
commodity at wartime levels and then 
complain about the high cost of living, 
yet that is exactly what we are doing. 
Many mills in our country are operating 
entirely on imported wool because the 
foreign countries are selling their wool in 
the American market at just a shade un- 
der the price which we are endeavoring 
to maintain. I think we should be ren- 
dering maximum service to the farmers, 
the laboring man, and to the man who 
has retired from active employment if, 
instead of calling upon them to pay still 
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higher prices, we should endeavor to 
check the inflationary rise in the cost of 
living. Mr. President, I shall continue 
to vote against such a program as that 
here proposed. 

I ask to have included in the RECORD 
a table which shows the production of 
wool in the United States, since 1936. It 
also shows the consumption of wool with- 
in the United States during the same 
period, the amount of wool imported, and 
the price. I call attention to the fact 
that the price ranged from 19 cents to 
42 cents. We are today proposing to 
stabilize the price at the highest price 
on record, which is near 42 cents. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Wool 
Imports 
Con- | Total 
Year sump- |produc-}Exports — n-| Price 
tion, | tion barrie ci 
Million | Million | Million 
406 419 16 110 26.9 
380 423 68 150 32.0 
284 425 1,343 30 19, 1 
39 42 179 88 22.3 
7 436 | 456 222 28.3 
647 456 | 38 613 35.5 
615 459 111 1, 004 40.1 
624 449 | 27,878 918 41.6 
622 418 7, 396 584 42.4 
645 387 32, 392 7 41.9 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To 
whom does the Senator from Kentucky 
now yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I promised to yield to 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrncs], but he is not on the floor at the 
moment. Would the Senator from Ver- 
mont care to yield time to someone? 

Mr. AIKEN. No, Mr. President. We 
have used 3732 minutes out of our 65 
minutes, I believe. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How much? 

Mr. AIKEN. We have already used 
more than half our time. I suggest the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to someone 
on the other side. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I in- 
quire how much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is informed that 49 minutes remain 
to the side of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am ex- 
ceedingly interested in world recovery; 
I am extremely interested in certain of 


the elementary principles of world trade. 


It seems to me the pending bill is at cross 
purposes with what is desired by the 
American people, namely, world recov- 
ery, in our economic and political rela- 
tions with other nations. A moment ago 
the distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr, O’Manoney], replying to a query, 
said the State Department was opposed 
to the pending measure, by reason of the 
emotional situation which arises with 
other nations of the world who are now 
in conference at Geneva, attempting to 
secure economic uniformity throughout 
the world, whereby the raw materials of 
this and other nations may be furnished 
without tariff barriers, which are con- 
templated by the pending bill. Knowing 
George Marshall as I do, knowing Will 
Clayton, the Under Secretary of State, as 
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I do, I am certain they are not being mis- 
led by the emotional side of the economic 
picture which faces them at the present 
time. Once a beginning is made with 
legislation of this kind the door is being 
opened to ultimate repeal of the recipro- 
cal trade-agreement program which was 
inaugurated years ago by Cordell Hull. 
I am told that Cordell Hull is unalterably 
opposed to the conference report which 
is now before the Senate. If there is 
any man in America who understands 
reciprocal-trade relations between this 
and other nations, it is the distinguished 
former Secretary of State, Mr. Hull. 

Mr. President, I am sure that the cit- 
izens of New Zealand and Australia and 
other sheep-producing countries of the 
world are disillusioned as the result of 
what is proposed to be done by the pend- 
ing bill. In other words, we are talking 
out of both sides of our mouth at the 
same time, as we proceed to pass legisla- 
tion of this kind. Sooner or later the 
Congress is going to be compelled to look 
at this kind of problem from the stand- 
point of the Nation as a whole, as its eco- 
nomic power is related to that of the rest 
of the world. That is not now being done. 
The same old, sectional, selfish interest 
is involved in the wool bill as is involved 
in a good many other measures which 
come to the floor of the Senate and by 
means of which United States Senators 
seek to protect some particular indus- 
tries at the expense of the economic life 
of the rest of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the con- 
ference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
have been interested in this matter from 
the standpoint of the woolen mills of the 
East, which, it has been suggested, might 
be prejudiced by the proposed action. 
In my study of the situation I have been 
interested to find that exactly the same 
power which is placed in the President by 
this bill to protect the domestic wool in- 
dustry and dispose of the great reserves 
of wool we have accumulated, extends 
also to the manufactured product, so that 
if any prejudice should extend to the 
manufacturers of wool products by rea- 
son of the provisions of the bill, the Pres- 
ident has exactly the same power to ex- 
tend protection to the woolen manufac- 
turers of the East or of any other section 
of the country that he has to the wool 
growers of the West. I say that because 
there has been concern expressed as to 
whether or not the eastern manufactur- 
ers would be prejudiced by the provisions 
of the pending measure. That would be 
by means of imposing quotas on the im- 
portations not only of wool but of wool 
products, a power which was bestowed 
upon the President in the Tariff Act of 
1930 under section 1336. SoI think there 
will be no question regarding the powers 
of the President to act, as he has said, 
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for the protection of any industry in the 
United States which is threatened with 
disaster by these means. 

Nor does the measure interfere with 
any of our existing trade agreements. 
While in the United Kingdom agreements 
it is provided that no fees shall be im- 
posed, and so that method of protection 
would not be available under the terms 
of the pending bill, it does not prohibit 
the imposition of quotas. We hear a 
great deal about quotas being inconsistent 
with cur existing international trade 
policy. My only answer to that is that 
the greatest single item concerned is now 
handled by quotas not under the tariff. 

While Mr. Clayton, our very eminent 
Under Secretary of State, dealing with 
economic matters, and, I think, without 
employing any criticism, one of those 
most familiar with the cotton industry, 
so that he must be fully informed regard- 
ing the situation, inveighs against pro- 
tection for products of the North and 
the West, while he challenges the pro- 
posed action regarding wool, and cries 
to high heaven that quotas are utterly 
incompatible with the great trade philos- 
ophy which he is seeking to sell to the 
nations of the earth, yet today he has his 
great cotton industry safely sheltered be- 
hind a quota system which is the most 
restrictive of any of the provisions we 
have in our laws or in our regulations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp at this 
point, the annual import quotas on 
cotton. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Annual import quotas on cotton 


der 1% inch, other than rough Pounds 
Mer cai cotton under % inch. 14,516, 882 
1% inch or more, but less than 

PDU TA o age IE COET EEE Tana 45, 656, 420 
‘This item was increased by Presi- 

dential action last week to 

add this amount of 1% to 

144 inch 8 =e NON z 23, 094, 000 

inch harsh rou; 

eee ee 70. 000, 000 


Total quotas of all lengths 153. 267, 302 
Cotton 1}} inches longer comes in quota 
tree but pays a duty of 3% cents a pound. 
These quotas represent a total of some- 
what under 300,000 bales, The amount of 
fiber longer than ił} entering the country 
is negligible. The total United States pro- 
duction of all lengths of cotton is approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 bales. 


Mr. BREWSTER. These figures show 
that while we produced 10,000,000 bales 
of cotton under the import quotas estab- 
lished by Mr. Clayton, who inveighs 
against import quotas, not more than 
300,000 bales of cotton of any character, 
outside certain items which are very lit- 
tle used in this country, can be imported. 
I suggest that what is sauce for cotton 
is sauce for wool, if I may use a some- 
what mixed metaphor, and that if it is 
all right to protect the American cotton 
industry by import quotas on cotton, I 
am quite sure that the trade program of 
the world will not collapse if the poor 
little sheep of the West or the poor little 
woolen industry of New England is ac- 
corded a similar assistance. What is 
good for one is certainly good for the 
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other, and with that I wish to leave the 
discussion. 

Mr. BREWSTER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp, at the 
conclusion of my remarks made earlier 
in the day, a brief statement relating to 
the position of the wool-textile industry 
under Senate bill 814. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


POSITION OF WOOL-TEXTILE INDUSTRY UNDER 
S. 814 


If the Wool Act of 1947 becomes law and 
import restrictions (either fees or quotas) 
are imposed on raw wool, what will be the 
position of the wool manufacturers who are 
buying raw wool? The following comments 
are addressed to section 22 as it would be 
amended by the wool bill now before the 
Senate. 

Section 22 (a) provides that when any one 
or more articles are being imported so as to 
interfere with the Wool Act, the President 
shall direct the Tariff Commission to make 
an immediate investigation to determine 
whether additional import restrictions are 
necessary to protect the domestic program. 
Wool textiles are certainly within the scope 
of section 22 (a) as well as raw wool. 

Section 22 (b) authorizes the imposition 
of fees or quotas on any article or articles 
which the President finds to be necessary to 
prevent the entry of such article or articles 
from interfering with the program. 

Both raw wool and wool manufactures are 
clearly covered by section 22, provided, of 
course, that the facts show the necessity for 
action in order to prevent imports from in- 
terfering with the domestic program. 

The principal question concerning com- 
pensatory protection to the textile industry 
arises from the last proviso of section 22 (b) : 
“That no proclamation under this section 
with respect to wool shall be enforced in 
contravention of any treaty or international 
agreement to which the United States is now 
a party.“ That provision would not affect 
raw wools finer than 44s—the types pro- 
duced in the United States—because such 
wools are not included in existing trade 
agreements. The proviso would, however, 
preclude the imposition of fees, but not of 
quotas, On wool textiles. Practically all 
forms of imported wool textiles are included 
in existing trade agreements, the most im- 
portant of which in this connection is the 
agreement with the United Kingdom. Un- 
der the proviso, in the wool bill no article on 
which an outstanding trade-agreement con- 
cession is in effect could be subjected to an 
import fee under section 22 because the 
agreement prescribes the maximum duties 
that can be imposed on the articles covered 
thereby, and the fee under section 22 is a 


duty within the terms of the agreement and 


would therefore be in contravention thereof, 

However, quotas may be imposed on trade- 
agreement articles under certain conditions, 
one of which permits the use of quotas “in 
conjunction with governmental measures or 
measures under governmental authority op- 
erating to regulate or control the production, 
market supply, quality, or price of the like 
article of domestic growth, production, or 
manufacture.“ 

The Wool Act of 1947 in effect establishes 
a floor under the price of raw wool produced 
in the United States and therefore is a meas- 
ure to regulate or control the price of such 
wool within the meaning of the trade agree- 
ment. It would also seem reasonable to 
conclude that by controlling the price of raw 


This language is quoted from art. XV 
of the trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom. Other trade agreements contain 
identical or similar language. 
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wool the wool act would operate to control 
the price of textiles—at least to the extent 
that the cost of the raw wool is reflected in 
the cost of the textiles. From all this it is 
concluded that the proviso of section 22 (b) 
would preclude the use of import fees on 
wool textiles but that import quotas could 
be imposed. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Maine has ex- 
pired. 

The situation is that the Senator from 
Vermont has 20 minutes remaining, and 
the Senator from Kentucky has 43 min- 
utes remaining. The Chair under- 
stands the Senator from Kentucky yields 
15 minutes to the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrncs]. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, when 
the Nation is about to begin to take a 
certain course of action it is highly desir- 
able that we survey the circumstances 
that exist in order to test whether or 
not the proposed course of action is de- 
sirable and in the over-all national inter- 
est. Today we live in a world that is very 
sick indeed. Most of the economy of 
Europe has been destroyed. The nations 
over there are having a very difficult time 
to make ends meet. The situation in Asia 
is far from wholesome and far from 
promising. As a matter of fact, the 
United States is the one great citadel of 
economic sufficiency, on the one hand, 
and stabilized democratic government, 
upon the other, that seems to exist among 
the great powers of the earth. 

After the last World War the earth 
was not so greatly devastated. When 
that war was over our allies owed us $11,- 
000,000,000 in war debts which we refused 
to cancel. In the next 11 years private 
banking interests in America loaned $15,- 
000,000,000 to foreign governments and 
subdivisions thereof and to foreign cor- 
porations. So that by 1929, in war debts 
and in private loans made after the war 
to foreign governments and subdivisions 
thereof and to foreign corporations, there 
were $26,000,000,000 owing to the United 
States of America as a government or as 
a people. 

At the same time we prevented those 
who had borrowed the money and who 
owed us the money from paying the debt 
in the only medium of exchange that 
existed, and that was in goods or services. 
Tomy way of thinking, this helped 
materially to bring on a world crisis, 
which in time overtook our own Nation 
and put us through one of the most se- 
rious depressions of all time. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I cannot yield. 

Today the situation is far worse. To- 
day the earth is much more devastated 
and impoverished than it was after 
World War I. Today countries are not 
able to float loans on a security basis. 
What has been done in this body so far 
has been largely in the nature of gifts 
which we call aid. Ido not know how far 
this process will continue, but it is esti- 
mated by high authority that if we were 
to adopt it in its full scope it would re- 
quire $24,000,000,000 or $25,000,000,000 
to place a bottom under the economy of 
the world so that a sound world economy 
could thereafter evolve. Probably the 
Congress would not welcome embrac- 
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ing—certainly not at one time—an aid 
program of this magnitude. Neverthe- 
less, we have already started along that 
roadway. In this session of Congress we 
have appropriated $350,000,000 for gen- 
eral foreign relief and $400,000,000 for 
Greek and Turkish assistance, a total 
of almost $1,000,000,000, besides other 
appropriations which directly and indi- 
rectly go to aid a stricken world. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that in this country we have only about 
6 percent of the earth’s population; 
but we have a much larger percentage 
of the world’s income. It has been es- 
timated that the United States has ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the total world 
income. So here we are, a people num- 
bering 6 or 7 percent of the popula- 
tion of the earth, with 30 percent, or 
nearly a third, of the total income of 
the entire earth. We are rich, happy, 
and prosperous almost beyond human 
imagination, in comparison with many 
other countries. 

One must actually see at first hand 
the conditions which prevail in the world 
faintly to appreciate them. Last year 
I had the good fortune to go around 
the world and visit many of the coun- 
tries of the earth and see at first-hand 
the dire conditions which exist. 

We can talk in generalities all we 
please about how we must rehabilitate 
and safeguard civilization, how we must 
place a substantial floor under it so that 
we can build upon that floor, how we 
must have a world at peace and must 
have security at home. We can talk 
about disarmament abroad and at home 
so that the United Nations may perform 
the task for which it was created. But 
all of that is only so much Fourth of 
July oratory unless we couple with it 
another premise of procedure. There 
must be some division of the world’s work 
if world prosperity and a sound economy 
are to come to the peoples of stricken 
lands. We can own all the ships on 
earth which carry commerce on the 
seven seas; We can own all the airplanes 
in the world which fly commerce in the 
air; we can perform all the banking busi- 
ness; we can perform all the insurance 
business of the world; we can raise more 
food than any other country on the 
globe—but after all is said and done, 
unless the other fellow can do something 
also, he cannot buy what we have to 
offer; and if he cannot buy what we have 
to offer, our own prosperity is adversely 
affected. 

We must find some way, without 
adopting the repugnant tenets of com- 
munism in international affairs, to allow 
production to be grouped into natural 
places. A country which can best pro- 
duce beans ought to be given an oppor- 
tunity to produce beans for the good 
of mankind all over the world, particu- 
larly if it can produce little else. By 
selling those beans outside the country 
which produces them, that country can 
obtain credits—dollars—with which to 


purchase the things which it cannot- 


produce, and which we desire to sell. 
We cannot do it all. If we do it all, all 
we shall do is to look at suffering hu- 
manity all over the globe and from time 
to time funnel out from the Treasury 
of the United States sums sufficient 
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merely to keep life in existence all over 


the globe. 

Many countries are faced with a situa- 
tion in which they cannot compete with 
us. They have not our industrial know- 
how. They have not our inventions, or 
our machinery. They have not our 
transportation facilities. In a prosper- 
ous, busy world, in a world dedicated to 
peace, and a world which is in a posi- 
tion to keep the peace, there must be 
some sort of division of the world’s work. 
No one wants to make the sacrifice. The 
man who is in the airplane business 
wants to fly all the planes from this 
country to all points of the compass. 
The man who is in the shipping business 
wants to have his ships go to all the 
ports of the earth, without competition 
from any foreign source. The man who 
produces cotton, wool, cattle, potatoes, 
automobiles, furniture, clothing, shoes, 
or what not, wants to have customers all 
over the globe. 

That is a commendable outlook so far 
as it goes, but we cannot have customers 
all over the globe unless we have custom- 
ers who can sell something in order to 
obtain the money with which to buy the 
things which we desire to sell. If we do 
not have a broader horizon than mere 
little segments of this, that, or the other 
business enterprise, we shall be in the 
position of prolonging the misery of the 
world and unwittingly sowing the seeds 
of rebellion, and perhaps of another war 
as a consequence. 

I do not mean to say that part of this 
bill has not a great deal of merit. Dur- 
ing the war and for several years preced- 
ing it, this Government has been dedi- 
cated to what is known as a support pro- 
gram. The bill as it passed the Senate 
under the able leadership of the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. ArKen] carried a 
provision with respect to wool which is 
similar to that enjoyed by other com- 
modities. But when it came back from 
the House of Representatives it was an 
entirely new bill. There was an effort to 
jam the mailed fist of power into the 
economy of nations so as to stop the 
normal ebb and flow of trade. 

What will the people of New Zealand, 
Australia, and South Africa, who now 
produce wool, produce instead of wool, 
so that they may get the money with 
which to buy our automobiles, our wheat, 
our corn, our cattle, our cotton, and our 
manufactured goods, if we stop the im- 
portation of wool into this country? 
They certainly must produce something. 
They cannot buy with thin air. They 
cannot buy unless they can sell. 

So, Mr. President, I shall vote against 
the conference report with the hope that 
if we are able to vote the conference re- 
port down, the Senate bill, which has 
gone to the House of Representatives, 
will then be in order for reconsideration 
in the House. If the House should be so 
wise as to pass that bill, we could keep 
the commendable features in our present 
economy in it without walking a road 
which is fraught with serious dangers. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
remaining? . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has 2% minutes remaining. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I was intrigued with 
the language in the bill. It says that 
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the President of the United States is 
empowered to levy fees—mark the word, 
fees“; f-e-e-s—against imports of wool 
if certain conditions arise which make it 
desirable, under the philosophy of the 
bill. The word should be “tariffs.” 
That is all it is. The word fees“ is 
nothing more than a pleasing substitute, 
a euphemism, if you please, to soften the 
harsh character of the connotation of the 
word “tariff.” 

I am therefore hopeful, Mr. President, 
that others may see this situation as I 
see it, that they may see that we are 
starting with one bill after another to 
walk the same roadway we walked after 
World War I. At that time we loaned 
money to our customers so that they 
could buy the goods which they desired 
from us. We did not let them sell us 
anything that we could keep out; but we 
made loans to the extent of $15,000,- 
000,000 after World War I, and our cus- 
tomers paid the money which they had 
borrowed from us with which to buy 
the goods we were selling to them. But 
when the loans stopped in 1928 and 1929 
that trade stopped, and the whole world 
skidded into a gigantic depression. Now 
we are beginning again to make gifts in- 
stead of loans to the foreign states that 
are in a depleted condition. At the same 
time we erect barriers so that we will 
have to make these gifts, for the sake of 
humanity, over a longer period of time 
than otherwise would be necessary. 

There must be some division of the 
world’s work if there is to be a prosperous 
world, if there is to be a peaceful world, 
and it should be an orderly and natural 
division of the world’s work, not one 
which is artificial, grabbed or acquired 
or proteeted by the artifices of govern- 
mental legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Maryland has 
expired. To whom does the Senator 
from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 5 minutes to the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON]. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
junior Senator from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, several statements were made 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrncs] to which I should like to reply, 
particularly his statement questioning 
the advisability of this measure on the 
ground that it would have the effect of 
reducing the foreign imports of wool, 
thereby further reducing the ability of 
a foreign nation to buy goods from us, 
or, in other words, to receive American 
dollars. I fully realize the necessity of 
foreign nations obtaining American dol- 
lars, but the passage of the pending bill 
affecting the wool industry would not 
interfere with their ability to obtain 
American dollars. 

Prior to the war, as I made clear yes- 
terday, we imported approximately 200,- 
000,000 pounds of wool, mostly from 
Australia. During the war, when the 
cost of production of wool in this coun- 
try rose approximately from 200 to 300 
percent, it was impossible to maintain 
our production, and it dropped from 
450,000,000 pounds to 300,000,000 pounds, 
which is the production today. 
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By reason of the peculiar nature of 
the sheep busiress it is impossible to 
increase production in 6 months, a year, 
or 2, or even 3 years. It is a very gradual 
process; and if we ever do get back to 
raising 400,000,000 to 450,000,000 pounds 
of wool in this country it will probably 
take us at least 10 years todoso. During 
that time, and certainly for the next 2 
or 3 years, the foreign imports coming 
into this country, instead of being ap- 
proximately 200,000,000 pounds, which 
was the amount in prewar days, will be 
approximately 800,000,000 pounds, as it 
is now. 

Our consumption of wool has in- 
creased from approximately 600,000,000 
pounds to approximately 1,000,000,000 
pounds, and there is no possibility, Mr. 
President, of that amount of imported 
wool being reduced. Our consumption 
is, as I say, approximately a billion 
pounds, and experts claim that it will 
continue at that rate for many years 
to come. I myself am inclined to think 
that that may be a slight exaggeration, 
but I believe that the floor will be some- 
where around 800,000,000 pounds, which 
will still leave an importation of at least 
500,000,000 pounds of wool. 

Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and the Argentine are importing into 
this country two or three times as much 
wool as they have ever before imported 
in any prewar period. f 

So far as my having any sympathy 
with attempts to boost imports from 
those foreign countries is concerned, I 
cannot go along with the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Regarding the statement of the Un- 
der Secretary of State, Mr. Clayton, that 
our attitude at Geneva would appear 
inconsistent, I cannot agree that we 
would be inconsistent in any way if this 
bill should be passed. Our imports 
would continue at the high rate at which 
they are today; and there is nothing 
inconsistent in approaching any trade 
treaty or any understanding with a for- 
eign nation when they continue to ex- 
port to this country the vast quantity 
which they exported during the war 
years because of the great demand for 
wool to be used in the manufacture of 
uniforms and blankets for our Army and 
Navy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I merely wish to ask that a 
correction be made relative to a news re- 
lease appearing in today’s Washington 
Post. The title is “Senate Ready To 
Vote Today on Wool Bill.” After re- 
ferring to the remarks of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAH- 
ONExI, the last paragraph states that 

Senator Roznertson (Republican, of Wyo- 
ming) also said other nations would regard 
passage of the bill in its present form as a 
high-tariff, isolation move by the United 
States, 


The article continues to show that I 
would vote against this measure. 


The 
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Mr. President, obviously that position, 
should have been ascribed to the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], a Demo- 
crat. It was he who made that remark. 
Let me add that I am advised that over 
the radio networks this morning the 
statement was made that Senator 
ROBERTSON of Wyoming was opposed to 
this bill—a bill which he himself intro- 
duced. 

So I hope the press and the radio will 
make the necessary correction, in line 
with this correction which I am inserting 
in the RECORD, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I feel 
compelled to correct the Senator from 
Wyoming in this respect: He referred to 
this measure as being a bill he intro- 
duced. This is not the bill he introduced. 
All of us can support and did support the 
bill he introduced. 

Mr. President, I now yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I shall vote against this conference re- 
port. I shall do so, because, as I stated 
yesterday, it will make it very difficult 
for the people who are consumers of wool 
to use wool as a raw product. I shall 
not repeat the argument which I made 
yesterday, but I should like to make two 
points in answer to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Maine IMr. 
Brewster] with relation to the use of 
wool in woolen mills. He stated that 
there were quotas on cotton. I do not 
doubt that that is true. The difference 
between cotton and wool is a very simple 
one. We produce all the cotton we can 
use, whereas, as the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
said a moment ago, we produce approxi- 
mately only half of the wool we consume, 
If quotas are placed on wool or its cost 
is increased, the amount of wool or the 
price at which it goes into the woolen 
mills for use in the making of garments 
is directly affected. 

It is true, as the junior Senator from 
Maine has stated, that, under the recip- 
rocal trade agreements, tariffs can be 
raised by the President on the other wool 
products that go into the making of cloth. 
In other words, if quotas or increased 
prices are put on raw wool, then the 
President has the power under present 
laws to increase the-tariffs on yarn and 
other material. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have only 5 
minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. If it takes only 30 sec- 
onds of my time? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I yield. 

Mr, AIKEN. Imposing an additional 
tariff on wool is not a condition for im- 
posing a tariff on the finished product. 
The President can impose a tariff on the 
finished product regardless of the tariff 
on raw wool. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Vermont is entirely correct, and if 
I made a statement to the contrary it was 
inadvertent. What I intended to say was 
that if an additional tariff or a quota is 
put on raw wool, presumably, in order to 
keep the balance equal, a higher tariff 
would have to be placed on yarn. I shall 
not argue the question of international 
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relations; but I do submit that what we 
are doing is to impose upon the consumer 
a higher price for suits made of woolen 
goods which he must buy. 

I believe we can help the grower of 
raw wool, the sheep raiser, by providing 
a floor under raw wool prices, without 
having the Government go completely 
into the business and without adopting 
a quota or a fee system which would 
make it almost impossible for the buyer 
of wool to make contracts in other coun- 
tries, and which would make wool pro- 
ducers in other countries unable to do 
business with us in the United States 
without the fear that either their con- 
tracts would have to be canceled or 
higher prices would have to be put on 
them. 

I believe the conference report creates 
a great deal of unnecessary uncertainty. 
I hope it will be rejected, and that the 
Senate bill will be returned to the House 
and a further conference requested. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky has 23 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I feel 
compelled not only to vote against this 
conference report myself but to join 
other Senators who have urged its de- 
feat. When this conference report was 
before the House of Representatives a 
few days ago, a motion to recommit it 
was defeated by a little more than 20 
votes, which leads me to believe that if 
this conference report is defeated in the 
Senate, and if a further conference is 
requested by the Senate, and if the bill 
is returned to the House of Representa- 
tives and a further conference is held, 
with or without instructions from either 
body, we would very likely have returned 
to us the bill which the Senate passed, 
without this amendment which has 
caused all this controversy in regard to 
the wool situation. 

Mr. President, the wool situation is 
one which has bedeviled Congress ever 
since I can remember. It is one upon 
which the Taft administration was 
wrecked back in 1909. Schedule K, 
which was the wool schedule of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, was the begin- 
ning of the hard luck which Mr. Taft 
encountered in the 4 years of his 
Presidency. 

At the present time, the tariff on wool 
is 34 cents a pound. We in the United 
States have never produced as much wool 
as we consume; and as our population 
has increased and as our people have 
from time to time worn more clothes, 
the proportion of wool produced in the 
United States in relation to the total 
amount of wool consumed in the United 
States has declined, until at the present 
time, out of a billion pounds of raw wool 
consumed by the people of the United 
States, we produce less than 300,000,000 
pounds—less than 30 percent. So, in 
order to meet our needs, we are required 
to import more than 70 percent, or, to 
state it in round figures, let us say ap- 
proximately 70 percent of all the wool 
we consume. 

From the figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce, and other agencies which deal 
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with the cost of living, we are advised 
that at the present time the cost of 
clothing in the United States receives a 
figure of 200 percent, as compared to 100 
percent for its cost in 1939—in other 
words, that in the 8 years from 1939 to 
1947 the cost of clothing to the Ameri- 
can people has increased 100 percent. 

The situation with respect. to wool at 
the present time is that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which has purchased 
wool in order to maintain a price for the 
American wool producers, now has 460,- 
600,000 pounds of wool in its possession. 
Under the law, it cannot sell that wool, 
because Congress has provided that it 
shall not sell it. One of the objects 
of this measure, as originally passed by 
the Senate and as now incorporated in 
the conference report, is to authorize the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to sell 
at the market price the wool it now has, 
together with the wool which it will take 
over from the 1947 and 1948 clip. No 
one thinks that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is stupid enough to dump 
all that wool on the market. It will feed 
it to the market, of course, as the market 
will absorb it. There is no provision in 
this proposed law that compels the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to sell it; it 
is merely authorized to sell it. That is 
a wise provision, because if that Corpora- 
tion were compelled to keep the 460,000,- 
000 pounds it now has, plus approxi- 
mately 600,000,000 pounds for the 1947 
and 1948 clip, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation would find itself the owner 
of a billion pounds of American-pro- 
duced wool. Inasmuch as we are com- 
pelled to buy more than two-thirds of 
the wool we consume in the manufacture 
of clothing, blankets, and other woolen 
manufactured goods in this country, it 
seems to me that we already have on the 
books a tariff sufficient to protect the 
wool growers of the United States, many 
of whom live within my State. 

I dare say that in some 20 or 25 States 
of the Union there are sheep ranches 
on which wool is produced. Wool is a 
byproduct of the sheep industry. One 
can drive from one end of Kentucky to 
the other and see beautiful flocks of 
sheep grazing upon the meadows. It has 
always been an ambition of mine to own 
one of those meadows and have some 
sheep grazing upon it. 

I have not received a single letter from 
a wool producer in my State asking for 
inclusion in the bill of the provision we 
are discussing. The wool producers did 
not ask for it in the House. The Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY ] yester- 
day made the statement that this 
amendment was inserted in the bill in 
order to put the President of the United 
States on the spot, or in a hole. I do not 
know in what fertile brain that stupid 
idea was germinated. Nobody denied 
that accusation here yesterday, and I 
take it for granted there must be some 
substance to it. But I know that the 
wool growers did not ask for the provi- 
sion. They did ask that we provide for 
the same type of price support for wool 
that we provided for price support in the 
case of other commodities, most of which 
are in surplus, such as tobacco, wheat, 
and cotton. We produce more of those 
commodities than we consume, and 
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therefore we have a surplus to sell to 
other markets of the world. In view of 
the world conditions in those markets, 
and the domestic condition, too, at the 
time the support was provided, we pro- 
vided for support prices for those com- 
modities, payable out of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

There is a condition in the wool mar- 
ket that is entirely different. We not 
only have no surplus, but we have a two- 
thirds deficiency in our own production 
compared to our own consumption, so 
that we must obtain wool from foreign 
fields, and we must obtain that wool 
from the countries whieh produce it in 
surplus—Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and the Argentine. 

Mr. President, the provision of the bill 
we are discussing may well become ef- 
fective, because while the bill does not 
compel the President to initiate the in- 
vestigation which he would refer to the 
Tariff Commission, there will be no doubt 
@ moral obligation, and there will cer- 
tainly be great pressure brought to bear 
upon the President by those who are in- 
terested, with the presentation of such 
facts and figures as they may collate, in 
order to induce him to submit to the 
Tariff Commission a direction for an in- 
vestigation such as that which is pro- 
vided in the bill. 

The President could arbitrarily say, 
“Notwithstanding all this, I will not do 
it,” and there is no force that could com- 
pel him to do it, I grant. But if the facts 
which are submitted to him, if the bill 
shall become law, by those who are in- 
terested in the enforcement of the pro- 
vision, are such as to make out a prima 
facie case in favor of an investigation 
and an increase, the President cannot 
arbitrarily decline to order it, without 
subjecting himself to the charge of de- 
liberately ignoring his obligation under 
the law. 

After he has ordered the investigation, 
from there on it is mandatory. When 
the Tariff Commission has made the in- 
vestigation and has made its report to 
the President, showing that the facts 
submitted to him in the first instance are 
true, or substantially true, then the 
President shall do certain things, under 
the terms of the bill. It does not say he 
may do them; he shall do them. Then he 
shall institute these quotas, and, assum- 
ing that the Tariff Commission report 
were accurate and could be relied upon 
by the President, it is no longer a volun- 
tary act on his part, he is commanded to 
do certain things. 

Mr. President, I have here a letter 
written by the Secretary of State. Cer- 
tainly he is a man of responsibility. He 
is not actuated by any partisan, political 
considerations, or by local considerations 
with respect to the production or sale or 
the price of wool. Secretary Marshall 
has written a letter to the Senator from 
Vermont, which I shall not have the time 
to read, but to which I call the attention 
of the Senate, in which he emphatically 
states that the adoption of this provision, 
added on to the bill by the House of 
Representatives, and brought here in a 
merely modified form, but substantially 
the same as that which went to the con- 
ference committee—and in some respects 
I believe it is even worse—will materially 
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interfere with the economic phases of 
our foreign policy, and, Mr. President, 
we cannot avoid the economic phases of 
our foreign policy. 

The distinguished President of the 
Senate, the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, has time and time 
again, in language of sincerity and elo- 
quence, announced the doctrine that we 
cannot long prosper in the United States 
if the rest of the world is prostrate. We 
have made loans to various nations in 
order to try to stabilize their economy, 
and not only to stabilize their economy, 
but, by stabilizing their economy, to 
stabilize their political institutions, be- 
cause politics depends very largely upon. 
economic conditions in every country for 
its own stability, and we know that the 
alien nostrums and doctrines and ideolo- 
gies move into any territory where there 
is economic chaos and uncertainty, un- 
employment and want. So that in order 
to help stabilize these economies in the 
interest of a peaceful world we have 
made loans to various nations. 

We know that the making of these 
loans cannot continue forever. The 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations a few days ago 
made a suggestion with reference to the 
creation of a commission to investigate 
our ability and our resources, and also 
the need for our assistance in foreign 
countries. That was a very constructive 
suggestion, and I endorse it, with this 
reservation, that I hope that by what- 
ever method the set-up may be created, 
the question of investigating our re- 
sources and our ability to respond to the 
needs of foreign nations may be in some 
way related to our Department of Com- 
merce, which I think is best equipped to 
investigate that subject, and that in so 
far as the investigation of the needs in 
other countries may be concerned, it may 
be related to our State Department, 
which I think is best equipped to make 
such an investigation, but that the two 
investigations should be correlated and 
dovetailed into each other, so that we 
may not overreach ourselves either in the 
matter of the needs of other countries, 
or our ability to respond to those needs. 

Mr. President, we cannot in any event, 
regardless of this investigation or its re- 
sults, if it is held, continue indefinitely 
to feed money to Europe, which will ex- 
haust itself in its very expenditure, and 
that expenditure will be futile unless out 
of it can come economic reconstruction, 
so that Europe can get on to her feet, 
manufacture products, and sell them to 
the markets of the world. 

In order to do that, European nations 
must buy machinery. Where can they 
buy it except in the United States? No- 
where, in sufficient quantities. How can 
they pay for machinery bought in the 
United States except with dollars? They 
cannot pay for it in pounds, or in marks, 
or in francs, or in drachmas. They must 
pay for it in dollars. Dollars are the only 
commodity the American manufacturer 
will accept in return for his goods. 

There are only two ways by which 
these foreign purchasers can obtain dol- 
lars. One is either by borrowing the 
money from us or accepting a gift from 
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us; or by selling something to us in ex- 
change for dollars. 

Which do we prefer? Shall we con- 
tinue to lend or give them money, or 
shall we allow them to sell something to 
us in exchange for dollars, which they 
then exchange for other products? 
With those dollars they buy our sur- 
pluses, they buy our food, they buy our 
wheat, they buy our tobacco, they buy 
our meats, and they have to pay for 
them in dollars. By allowing them to 
sell us a surplus which they produce, 
such as a surplus of wool, they can ex- 
change their wool for our meats, our to- 
bacco, our corn, our wheat. Dollars do 
not travel. Money does not travel. It 
does not meet itself going forth or com- 
ing back in the middle of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Goods are exchanged, but 
money is used as a medium of the ex- 
change. 

So, Mr. President, we are required 
either to continue to feed money into 
Europe by loans or gifts in order that 
they may have dollars with which to buy 
things from us, or we must allow them 
to sell things to us in order to get dollars; 
and wool is one of the things which is 
the most convenient means by which 
certain nations producing a surplus of 
that commodity may obtain dollars to 
exchange for American products. Aus- 
tralia’s wool constitutes 90 percent of 
her exports to the United States. That 
is an important part of the world econ- 
omy, and I do not think we can afford 
to lose sight of our recent history. I do 
not believe we can afford again to stick 
our heads in the sand economically or 
politically and imagine that our entire 
anatomy is concealed, when the truth is 
that most of it is in plain view. We 
have fought two expensive and bloody 
world wars in order to learn that lesson. 
Are we going to forget it now? 

I am not able at first hand to say to 
what extent the passage of the pending 
bill will interfere with the Geneva Con- 
ference now in progress, but when, out 
of a clear sky, without any hearings, the 
House of Representatives made an addi- 
tion to the pending bill, Mr. Clayton, the 
head of our delegation in Geneva, was so 
concerned about it that he was com- 
pelled to leave the Geneva Conference 
and come here in an effort to avoid this 
thing that might bring catastrophe to 
the Geneva Conference, which not only 
involves trade agreements but the char- 
ter of the International Trade Organ- 
ization which has been set up under the 
United Nations. 

I have here a copy of the letter which 
former Secretary Hull wrote to the Sec- 
retary of State. Cordell Hull, in his 
room at the hospital in Bethesda, was 
so concerned about it that he wrote a 
letter to the Secretary of State, urging 
elimination of the provision. I ask that 
the Secretary of State’s letter to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
Mr. Hull’s letter to Secretary Marshall, 
and also a telegram to Secretary Mar- 
shall from former Secretary Henry L. 
Stimson, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. I have also re- 
ceived a telegram from the League of 
Women Voters of the United States, 
which I ask to have printed at this point 
in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
and telegrams were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


June 4, 1947. 
The Honorable Grorce D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR AIKEN: I wish to express 
appreciation to the Senate and House con- 
ferees in hearing the Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs with respect to 
pending legislation on wool, I am sure Mr. 
Clayton made clear the serious issues in- 
volved from the point of view of our foreign 
policy. However, I wish to summarize the 


position of the Department of State in this 


matter. 

The Senate bill directs the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to continue until Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, to support a price to domestic 
producers of wool at the same price at which 
it purchased domestic wool in 1946. It au- 
thorizes the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to dispose of wool owned by it at market 
prices. 

The House added to this bill a provision 
intended to result in an increase in the high 
tariff on wool, and thus enable the Govern- 
ment to give this support to domestic wool 
producers without financial loss to this Gov- 
ernment. The cost of such support would 
thus be passed on to the consumers of woolen 
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g The critical importance of this action, as 
it bears on our foreign relations, arises from 
the fact that there is in progress at this 
very time in Geneva, an International Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment called by 
the United Nations on the initiative of this 
country. The United States delegation, of 
which Mr, Clayton is chairman, is taking a 
leading part in this Conference, 

The object of the Conference is to nego- 
tiate reciprocal trade agreements for the re- 
duction of barriers and the elimination of 
discriminations in international trade. A 
further object is to agree upon a draft of a 
charter for an international trade organi- 
zation to be set up under the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 

Some 50 or 60 negotiations are actually 
taking place between the different countries 
represented at this Conference, and it is ex- 
pected that eventually some 70 or 80 agree- 
ments will be entered into. The participation 
of the United States in this aspect of the 
proceedings derives from the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, last extended by Con- 
gress in 1945. 

While wool constitutes a relatively small 
part of our domestic economy, being only 
one-half of 1 percent of agricultural income, 
it is a highly important commodity in other 
countries. For example, it forms 90 percent 
of the value of all of the exports of Australia 
to the United States. 

The question here is whether the best in- 
terests of the United States will be served 
by the passage of the Senate wool bill, which 
affords protection to the domestic wool pro- 
ducers at a relatively small cost to the United 
States Treasury, or by the adoption of the 
House version of the bill which would pro- 
vide this protection by further raising bar- 
riers to international trade. The Department 
of State is strongly of the opinion that the 
Senate bill provides the only acceptable 
course of action open to us not wholly in- 
consistent with our current efforts to remove 
the cause of serious conflicts in the world 
economic field. 

I am taking the liberty of passing on to 
you herewith the views on this subject of our 
most distinguished elder statesmen—Mr. 
Stimson and Mr. Hull. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL, 

(Enclosures: Letter to Secretary Marshall 
from Hon. Cordell Hull, dated June 4, 1947. 
Copy of telegram to Secretary Marshall from 
Hon. H. L. Stimson, dated June 4, 1947.) 
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Naval. HOSPITAL, 
Bethesda, Md., June 4, 1947. 
The Honorable GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State. 

My Dear SECRETARY MARSHALL: I have been 
very disturbed to learn of Mr. Clayton's re- 
turn from Geneva in connection with the 
possibility of action by the Congress intended 
to increase the tariff on wool. I believe that 
such action would seriously endanger the 
success of the negotiations now going on in 
Geneva for the*reduction of trade barriers 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
and for the establishment of an international 
trade organization, embodying the basic prin- 
ciples of mutually beneficial international 
economic relations for which we have striven 
so long. 

After more than a decade of successful 
operation under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and at a time when the principal 
trading nations of the world are prepared to 
follow our lead in carrying out a program of 
economic disarmament, it would be tragic 
indeed if any action of ours should endanger 
that program. 

I do not wish to pass judgment on whether 
or not the growers of wool in this country 
are entitled to additional assistance. That 
is for the Congress to decide, I do feel very 
strongly, however, that such assistance, if 
given, should not be in a form which would 
preclude or nullify the comprehensive ne- 
gotiations in which we are now engaged 
with other countries for the reciprocal re- 
duction of tariffs and other trade barriers, 
The success of these negotiations is indis- 
pensable to our own economic stability and 
prosperity, and for the creation of a climate 
favorable to the preservation of world peace. 

The form in which domestic wool producers 
receive price support must not jeopardize 
our international relations. As the President 
said in his address at Waco, Tex., on March 
6: “The negotiations at Geneva must not 
fail.” 

Faithfully yours, 
CORDELL HULL, 
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The Honorable GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. SECRETARY: I am deeply con- 
cerned regarding the pending wool legisla- 
tion in Congress. In the form proposed by 
the House of Representatives, this legislation 
would increase the tariff on wool. 

It is my considered opinion that to enact 
the House measure at any time would be 
most unwise. It would amount to a repudi- 
ation of the whole structure of American 
economic policy developed in the Congress 
and the State Department during the 15 
years since Cordell Hull began his great work 
for trade agreements. And such repudiation 
now, when American leadership has been so 
largely responsible for the Conference on 
World Trade at present proceeding in Gen- 
eva, could not fail to have serious and im- 
mediate international effect, both economic 
and political. To other nations now watch- 
ing for proof of American sincerity and 
unity it would be a shocking indication that 
the policy of the United States can at any 
time be shackled by the sort of economic 
shortsightedness for which all the world has 
paid so dearly in recent years. 

After World War I, the American people 
and others executed an economic and polit- 
ical retreat from world affairs. These poli- 
cies were in large part responsible for the 
great economic break-down which followed 
both here and in Europe. Now we are en- 
gaged in an effort to reconstruct a world 
shattered by the war which grew out of that 
economic break-down. In this effort of re- 
construction greater freedom of world trade 
is indispensable. No such freedom can be 
achieved if this country retreats behind tar- 
iff walls higher than ever. 
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To enact any provision raising the wool 
tariff would be a clear first step toward the 
disastrous repetition of our former error. 
If the Congress should determine that the 
price of wool must be supported, a question 
on which I do not here offer any judgment, 
it can accomplish this purpose at relatively 
small cost by employing the method of sub- 
sidies contained in the Senate bill. But to 
support these prices by raising the tariff on 
wool would be to give financial assistance to 
a few at the cost of a large share of this 
Nation's hope for world prosperity and peace. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18, 1947. 
The Honorable ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Tariff amendment added by House to S. 814, 
the wool bill, constitutes, in our opinion, first 
concrete attack on reciprocal-trade program. 
We consider expanded world trade essential 
to well-being of the American economy and 
to reconstruction of the world. We urge you 
to oppose approval of conference report on 
this bill. 

Anna LORD STRAUSS, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of United States. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, surely 
Cordell Hull cannot be actuated by par- 
tisan politics; surely, Cordell Hull, who 
has done a great work that will live for- 
ever in the annals of our history, is not 
actuated by any petty desire either to 
injure or to promote any industries in 
the United States. Surely, that great 
Republican, Henry L. Stimson, who was 
Secretary of War in the administration 
of William Howard Taft, Secretary of 
State in the administration of Herbert 
Hoover, and Secretary of War, again, 
under the Roosevelt administration— 
surely, he is not actuated by partisan 
politics, or by any desire to put the Presi- 
dent of the United States in a hole or on 
a spot. 

Mr. President, I have been advised that 
I have only 2 minutes remaining. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask the Chair to 
notify me when I shall have consumed 
one more minute because I want to yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

Mr, President, I hope that the confer- 
ence report will be defeated, and, upon 
its defeat, I hope that a further confer- 
ence may be requested by the Senate. In 
view of the closeness of the vote in the 
House a few days ago, I have no doubt 
that it will be agreed to, and that we can 
get a bill which will do all the wool grow- 
ers request, and all they have a right to 
expect, in order to put them on the same 
basis as the producers of wheat, tobacco, 
cotton, and other commodities—in order 
to support their price in the postwar 
period—without adding this other thing 
that materially interferes with the econ- 
omy and welfare of the world, and also 
indicts our own sincerity in the provisions 
we have made upon that subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN subsequently said: I yield 
1 minute to the senior Senator from 
Kentucky, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
senior Senator from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
that 1 minute I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at the end of my remarks an 
editorial entitled “Break in the Dike,” 
published in the Washington Post of 
June 17, 1947; an editorial entitled “Bad 
Timing,” published in the New York 
Times of June 17, 1947; an editorial en- 
titled “Extreme Short-Sightedness,” dis- 
cussing the same subject, which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of June 
13, 1946, with an accompanying article 
entitled “Vital Role of American Dollar,” 
by Warwick O. Fairfax; and an editorial 
entitled “Sheep’s Clothing,” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of June 
19, 1947. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of June 17, 1947] 
BREAK IN THE DIKE 


Some persons will see in the congressional 
enactment of the new wool bill a return to 
economic isolationism, Such an assessment 
misses the mark. The superprotection pro- 
vided for American wool stems, in our opin- 
ion, from a combination of purely domestic 
circumstances, It has been fostered by rep- 
resentatives of the western wool-producing 
States in part as retaliation against Republi- 
can cuts in reclamation projects. Their col- 
leagues then passed the buck to the Presi- 
dent as a way out of a predicament which is 
always felt on the favor-bartering Hill. The 
trouble is that this action is buck-passing 
with economic peace and treaty observance. 

The dilemma in the wool industry could 
have been resolved for at least the present 
by acceptance of the Senate bill providing 
for domestic subsidies. Instead, the con- 
ferees left the President with the ugly alter- 
native of raising the import fees or lowering 
the import quctas to support the price of 
domestic wool. It is bad enough that such 
ill-conceived action makes a mockery of all 
our high-sounding talk on new trade agree- 
ments at Geneva. What is worse is that the 
amended program, if upheld, will provide a 
flagrant violation of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments we have already signed with the wool- 
exporting nations. 

As Mr. Stimson phrased it, it will “amount 
to a repudiation of the whole structure of 
American economic policy developed * * * 
during the 15 years since Cordell Hull began 
his great work for trade agreements” and 
would be “a shocking indication that the 
policy of the United States can at any time 
be shackled by the sort of economic short- 
sightedness for which all the world has paid 
so dearly in recent years.” If this blow is 
sustained in contravention of our pledged 
word, what Nation can then afford to trust 
us? An emphatic veto should be forth- 
coming. 


[From the New York Times of June 17, 1947] 
BAD TIMING 


Only an adverse vote in the Senate can now 
prevent Congress from sending Mr. Truman 
the final draft of a measure which is about 
as untimely as any measure of which the 
imagination could well conceive at this 
moment. This is the wool bill, directing the 
President to increase the tariff or to impose 
quotas on that commodity, in order to carry 
out a price-support program. The House of 
Representatives approved the measure 
yesterday. 

The bill reaches a peak of untimeliness be- 
cause it promises to do damage on two fronts. 
At home one of the chief problems of the 
moment is rising costs of living; this bill 
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would hold up or increase the price of woolen 
clothing for all American consumers. Abroad, 
there is no problem more pressing than that 
of how to get as much as possible of Europe 
and Asia started on the road to economic 
recovery through a revival of trade and enter- 
prise; this bill would increase barriers to 
trade and torpedo the work on which the in- 
ternational conference at Geneva is now 
engaged. 

Surely there ought to be enough yotes in 
the Senate to halt so bungling a measure. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
13, 1946] 
EXTREME SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS 

One would have to look far to find a more 
perfect example of short-sightedness than 
the action of the Senate-House conferees 
who agreed to permit higher import restric- 
tions on foreign wool. In its final form, the 
wool bill provides for exclusion of imports 
through higher tariffs or quota restrictions. 
Senator AIKEN, of Vermont, who was reluc- 
tant to agree to these provisions, predicted 
a Presidential veto if the bill is passed by 
Congress. It deserves no better fate. 

On another part of this page we print an 
article by Warwick O. Fairfax, a leading 
Australian, who explains in sober, restrained 
language how American trade policy can 
affect foreign nations. The outside world 
desperately needs dollars, he writes. It needs 
them first to buy food. For “if it cannot 
live, it cannot earn its living.” It also needs 
dollars to buy the machinery of reconstruc- 
tion, to replace war-exhausted productive 
capacity. It can get dollars only if the United 
States lends them or gives them, or if 
Americans will buy what foreigners can 
produce, 

Although Mr. Fairfax does not say so, it 
will at best be years before the world can 
produce enough to buy the dollars it needs. 
Thus, higher imports do not provide the 
whole answer. But they are one thing that 
is needed. We say, therefore, that for the 
United States to reduce the ability of for- 
eigners to sell to this country, at the very 
time when the United States has taken the 
initiative in promoting an international con- 
ference to increase world trade, is unbeliev- 
ably short-sighted. Before American repre- 
sentatives went to Geneva, the State Depart- 
ment put wool on the list of articles to be 
considered for a tariff reduction up to 50 
percent. These representatives are now see- 
ing their efforts torpedoed by a bill to raise 
instead of lower the tariff. 

The wool-growing industry in the United 
States is small. It has needed price supports 
as well as high tariffs to survive. The wool 
growers themselves treat wool as a kind of 
by-product, In 1946 the income from wool 
for all United States sheep growers was only 
$126,000,000, less even than the duties levied 
on foreign wool in the same year and a mere 
nothing in relation to the national economy. 
How, then, other than on the basis of the 
narrowest form of catering to special inter- 
ests, can a bill be justified which imperils re- 
lations with one of America’s best neighbors, 
Australia; which jeopardizes the success of 
American foreign policy, and which is an 
economic monstrosity, raising the price of 
wool to American consumers and depriving 
foreigners of the dollars with which they. 
could but the products of American industry? 
It cannot be justified. The Congress should 
defeat it and save the President the necessity 
of vetoing it. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 13, 1946] 

VITAL ROLE OF AMERICAN DOLLAR—AUSTRALIAN 
EDITOR APPEALS TO UNITED STATES ECONOMIC 
VISION IN WORLD REORGANIZATION 

(By Warwick O. Fairfax, managing director, 
the Sydney, Australia, Morning Herald) 
America dominates world economy today. 

With the rest of us she is only now begin- 

ning the struggle at Geneva to find a sound 
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basis for world trade, yet she has provided 
and is providing for Britain and many other 
countries dollar funds vitally necessary to 
their political and economic stability. Will 
the funds be exhausted before the machinery 
of world trade starts moving? 

The recipients of these loans do not want 
charity—they want the right to work. The 
British Commonwealth in particular dis- 
likes having to take such help because it is 
forced? into the position either of accepting 
an intolerable interest burden or of becom- 
ing a defaulter. A great part of the world, 
including even ex-enemy countries, is ac- 
cepting American help in one way or another, 
which does credit to the humanity and the 
idealism of America. 

Why is this necessary? Emphatically not 
because the countries concerned were in- 
capable of standing on their own feet, or 
because they could not provide themselves 
with a sound and stable government or an 
adequate economic system. The reasons 
were two—one greater and the other lesser. 

The greater reason is, of course, that 
nearly all Europe and the British Common- 
wealth had their economy torn to pieces by 
10 years of warfare out of the 40 years that 
began with the Kaiser's ultimatum to Bel- 
gium. The second reason was that the 20 
years of peace were marked by a number 
of factors which made any satisfactory basis 
of world trade utterly impossible. 

First of these factors was the unbalanced 
internal control of most nations. They pur- 
sued unduly deflationary policies in bad 
times, thus accentuating the boom of the 
late twenties and the slump of the early 
thirties. The second factor was the ten- 
dency, steadily increasing throughout this 
period, to economic nationalism and isola- 
tionism. 

It is not the business of the Geneva Con- 
ference to say which nation is responsible 
and how much so for any of the short- 
sightedness, the blunders, the crimes that 
have brought us to this pass. No one can 
escape responsibility for what has happened 
during the last 30 years, and the greater 
the nation the greater the responsibility. 

But the plain question before the Geneva 
Conference and all such conferences is what 
is to be done and who is best able to do it? 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
the world cannot live without American dol- 
lars. More accurately, the least fortunate 
nations will be half starved and bankrupt if 
they cannot get dollars; with others, such as 
Britain, dollars can make the difference be- 
tween a grim and precarious livelihood which 
will not for long improve beyond the priva- 
tions of wartime conditions, and a decent 
livelihood, With more happily placed coun- 
tries like Australia it makes the difference 
between living a rather isolated and pinch- 
penny existence and coming well into the 
world picture as an extensive buyer and 
trader. 

Why does the world want dollars? 

First, to supply itself with the commonest 
type of consumer goods without which it lit- 
erally cannot live—that is, food, clothing, and 
shelter. If it cannot live, it cannot earn its 
living. 8 

Second, to accumulate, buy, and construct 
capital goods without which it cannot earn 
its living. It needs factories, machinery, 
tools, and capital. 

The German householder, the English mill- 
hand, the Australian farmer, the Greek peas- 
ant, the Chinese and Indian coolies are all 
alike, desperately dependent upon what hap- 
pens in the United States. They are depend- 
ent obviously upon its external political and 

policy. They are dependent upon 
its internal policy because since American 
prices have risen while the dollar exchange 
has remained stable, it makes it yet harder 
for them to buy and more expensive for the 
Americans to lend or give. Great as is the 
political power of America today, her eco- 
nomic power is even more staggering, since 
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for purposes of world trade Russia, in pro- 
to her size, is a negligible quantity. 

What, then, will America do? Broadly 
speaking, she has three possible courses of 
action: 

1. She may try to earn her living within 
her own borders and trade outside where 
trading is possible. In that case the world 
will remain in a state of economic chaos for 
a very long time, long enough to accumulate 
slowly the means of earning a living which 
has been destroyed. There would be suffer- 
ing and starvation on a colossal scale as well 
as incalculable political consequences. 

2. The United States may help, as she has 
been doing, by lending or otherwise making 
available funds to selected countries which 
are considered worthy of support or which 
are suffering so much as to require charity. 
But unless the rest of the world is eventually 
able to earn its own living the effect of such 
help will be purely temporary and the dol- 
lars can never be repaid. They can prob- 
ably not be repaid in any case. 

3. Instead of giving away dollars for noth- 
ing, America can buy something with them. 

It is not enough to say that unless she 
does this she will be undermining her own 
export market and preventing world recov- 
ery, bringing about a first-class world de- 
pression which may for a number of reasons 
be even more violent in America than else- 
where in its swing from great prosperity, 
just as in 1930. 

The boom of the last 2 years has been 
based on a number of temporarily operating 
factors and has no firm foundation. In all 
countries, but most particularly in America, 
there has been a sudden release of great 
spending power. 

That period obviously cannot last. In fact, 
the tide is already turning. The height of 
the price structure in America is being widely 
recognized as the principal obstacle to the 
continuance of a prosperity which is already 
admitted to be threatened. 

It is, therefore, inevitable that when the 
wave of postwar buying subsides, when the 
most urgent demands that have to be met at 
any cost have been satisfied, when the popu- 
lar feeling of relief at being able to buy again 
has had its fill, there can be no steady world 
demand at present world prices. For the 
world is actually impoverished, despite the 
fact that it can absorb all the automobiles 
that can be turned out at much higher than 
the prewar price. 

If the world were all equally impoverished 
the problem would in a way be simpler. But 
the greatest economic power—the United 
States—has its means of production un- 
touched by enemy attack, its manpower re- 
sources not decimated by war, its financial 
structure sound and its taxes relatively low. 
In other words, it can meet the market in a 
superlatively good position—both to export 
heavily and to import heavily. 

Let us take as a concrete example Australia, 
a fairly prosperous country which suffered 
less than others during the war and which 
before the war was a heavy buyer of auto- 
mobiles, films, newsprint, petroleum prod- 
ucts, clothing, and many other things from 
the United States. 

Australia today has an overseas sterling 
balance of more than £200,000,000 (more than 
$800,000,000)—the highest in her history. 


The primary products which she exports are 


at a very high price level. Yet America’s 
expectation of selling to Australia is low to- 
day and is growing steadily less. Why? The 
first reason is rising prices, the second, and 
dominating reason, is absence of dollars. 
Selling all her wool to England, France, 
or Belgium makes Australia prosperous but 
it does not enable her to buy 1 cent’s worth 
of American goods. That can only be done 
with dollars and the possession of all the 
francs or sterling in the world will not give 
Australia dollars. All the dollars spent by 
the British Commonwealth come from a pool 
which is filled from two sources only: One 
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is the proceeds of the American loan to Great 
Britain, which is rapidly exhausted; 
the other comes from whatever Great Britain 
or Australia or other British countries con- 
trive to sell to America. 

For every car that the Ford Motor Co. wants 
to sell abroad it is up to Ford to see that 
some American buys the equivalent amount 
in foreign goods, That is, of course, unless 
Ford prefers America to go on lending dollars 
without being paid back. It is understand- 
able that no matter what it is proposed that 
America import, whether it is wool or wine, 
someone will get up and say that there is 
an industry in America that needs protection. 

It is for other nations simply to point out 
that if she does not import, certain results 
will follow. The rest of the world will suffer 
but it will not be ruined. To the extent that 
Australian women cannot get locally made 
or European-made stockings they will go 
without—as most of them did during the 
war. To the extent that Fords or Chevrolets 
cannot be got, we shall either manufacture 
ourselves (which we are already preparing to 
do), or get along with less suitable models 
and make old ones last longer. 

The first result of American refusal to im- 
port will be an enormous stimulation of com- 
petitive industries throughout the world. It 
will not be necessary for anyone consciously 
to organize a sterling bloc. The bloc will 
just be there through force of circumstances, 
The articles to be manufactured may or may 
not be as good and as cheap as American 
ones, but if the purchaser has no dollars he 
either takes them or goes without. 

The present Australian labor administra- 
tion has gone further than any other in our 
history to work closely and to form a close 
friendship with the United States. It is not 
good to hear the Australian Prime Minister 
express himself as being confounded and 
astonished to find that America—the country 
which had originated the Geneva trade nego- 
tiations—had taken action of an almost in- 
ternationally provocative nature in proposing 
to increase the wool tariff; but it is hard 
to disagree with him. 

We must have the support of the American 
people. Communism is unlikely to thrive in 
any country that is prosperous and fully 
employed. 

[From the Washington Post of June 19, 1947] 
SHEEP'S CLOTHING 

House and Senate conferees have agreed on 
a mongrel measure for looking after our 
puny wool industry which would gouge the 
American consumer and promote corruption 
in the customs administration. Evidently 
the conferees were impressed by the objection 
that an import fee added to the present 
tariff would violate the letter of our existing 
trade agreements with a group of nations. 
Accordingly they adopted an alternative 
course of keeping out foreign wool, namely, 
the imposition of import quotas. Strange as 
it may seem, there is no specific ban on im- 
port quotas in any of our commercial pacts 
with foreign nations, though they would 
clearly violate their spirit. Doubtless nobody 
ever thought that the time would come when 
such a method of fighting the foreigner 
would be taken seriously. That this device 
has come out of the Eightieth Congress is no 
compliment to its sense of morality. 

Let us think what might be expected to 
follow this novel method of propping up our 
wool. growers at the consumers’ expense. 
Congress would authorize the administration 
to exclude 50 percent of an import trade 
that is now four times our domestic clip. 
What yardstick would the administrators 
pick? The easiest and doubtless the only 
practicable way would be to shut the ports 
to foreign wool as soon as the quota had 
been attained. That would start a race on 
the part of foreign suppliers to get their 
stuff into America. Clearly the factor of dis- 
tance alone would promote discrimination 
and ill will. But it is the opening for graft 
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on a grand scale that is the most dismaying 
thing about an import quota system. Wool 
is such an important item in the economy 
of Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, and 
Uruguay that they would do everything they 
could to obtain import permits. It is irre- 
sponsible of Congress to subject the customs 
administration to this temptation. 

One import quota, of course, would de- 
serve another. If this new method of fleec- 
ing the consumer succeeds, then we would 
have a line of sick and uneconomic indus- 
tries buttonholing Congress for similar pro- 
tection. The prospective hold-up should 
arouse the consumer. Already he is paying 
through the nose for his woolen goods. This 
new bill would subject him to another steal 
of monstrous proportions. It might seem 
surprising that the industry which finds such 
favor in the eyes of Congress is wool. Its 
product is worth only $120,000,000, or much 
less than one-thousandth of the national in- 
come. But wool, like silver, is well distrib- 
uted, and 23 States (or, better put, 46 Sen- 
ators) have a vested interest in it. And 
other States might not be averse to going 
along with the wool States in the hope that 
with the introduction of this new type of 
windfall from the public trough they might 
get theirs. One good turn always has earned 
another in tariff politics. 

We have not discussed the international 
implications of this opening gun in the con- 
gressional declaration of economic war. The 
Geneva conference on trade agreements 
might as well close up shop if the wool bill 
should be enacted. What our represent- 
atives are trying to do there is to establish 
economic peace. But the wool bill means 
economic war. It is a new technique in im- 
port restrictions which would persuade other 
nations to copy our example, with disastrous 
results on world and American trade. Our 
representatives also are trying to find ways 
and means of helping foreigners earn the 
dollars wherewith to buy our goods. The 
problem of the dollar shortage has now be- 
come a crisis of the first magnitude engaging 
the full-time attention of Secretary Mar- 
shall. But the wool bill would close an ave- 
nue for earning dollars and at the same time 
for aiding the American corisumer. It thus 
flies in the face of our national interest. 
Cannot the national well-being make any 
dent at all upon men obsessed with selfish 
interests? The wool bill is the year's prize 
example of lunatic exploitation of the Amer- 
ican consumer and the foreign supplier. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired, except for 2 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield the remainder 
of my time to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. Admitting, as I do, that 
a wool-support price program is desir- 
able, I nevertheless feel that the method 
or the philosophy which is set forth in 
the conference report is not a prudent or 
a wise way to do it, particularly at the 
present time. It comes at a moment 
when our foreign relations are in a tense 
condition, and at a time when we are 
doing our best to revive the economies 
of foreign countries and to place trade 
on a healthful footing, not so much be- 
cause of our interest in foreign countries, 
as because we believe the development of 
such a trade is good for us. Certainly 
the setting up of the system which is 
contemplated in this piece of legislation, 
runs counter to those hopes. 

Then, Mr. President, we confront the 
fact that large numbers of our citizens 
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who may not actually be groaning under 
the high cost of living, yet are certainly 


feeling it very keenly, and that if the pro- 


visions of the pending bill are invoked, 
it will certainly tend to increase the cost 
of living for a great many people in this 
country. Those are the reasons why I 
intend to vote against the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. I now yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem we face here is not a new one, and 
it is one we are going to face with in- 
creasing force and strength for the next 
2 years, particularly when we finish the 
agricultural-support program in 1947 
and have to decide a new agricultural 
policy. There are three methods of pro- 
tecting American industry, and I think 
nearly everyone who has spoken has ex- 
pressed his desire to protect the wool 
industry. One method is by subsidy; 
another method is by tariff; and a third 
method is by quotas. We have adopted 
all methods as to different commodities. 
We have placed quotas on sugar, to pro- 
tect sugar; we have, in effect, subsidies 
to protect silver; and we have a general 
tariff policy, which is the traditional 
policy of the country, as a method of pro- 
tecting American industry. 

All the pending bill does is to say that, 
in addition to using the subsidy method, 
which is what the Senate approved, the 
President may also use the method of 
increasing the tariff, or he may use the 
method of developing a quota system. 
Personally, I like a tariff system better 
than I do either of the other two. I went 
along with the subsidy plan, because, 
after all, we have an agricultural-price 
guaranty, to which we are pledged for 
1947 and 1948, that necessarily implies 
in many cases a subsidy; and it seemed 
to me the wool growers were entitled to 
the same protection as any other indus- 
try; so that I was satisfied to go along 
with the subsidy. But Ido not think that 
those who provided the other two meth- 
ods, which are traditional in the United 
States, were inspired by political mo- 
tives. In fact, the Senator from Ver- 
mont has shown that the scheme was 
suggested by the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, not by the Republicans in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, the proposed action 
does not represent a tremendous depar-. 
ture from the policy now prevailing, in 
fact, it is no departure at all. I think 
it might have been better had the House 
not placed the amendment in the bill, 
but under the existing law, as the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] has 
shown, the President already can raise 
the tariff 50 percent under the provisions 
of section 1336 relating to the equaliza- 
tion of the cost of production. In that 
case the Tariff Commission acts if it 
finds that the cost of production at home 
is in excess of the cost of production 
abroad plus the fixed tariff. 

Moreover, in case of discrimination by 


other nations the President is given the 


arbitrary power to raise the tariff by 50 
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percent. Today, under present world 
conditions, there is not a nation in the 
world that is not discriminating to some 
extent against American commerce. So 
I believe that under existing law the 
President can raise the figure 50 percent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I called up a 
member of the Tariff Commission yes- 
terday on that subject and, as I under- - 
stood from him the only raw wool that is 
not now subject to reciprocal-trade 
agreements is raw wool below 44 percent 
in quality. Where there is a reciprocal 
trade treaty involved, sectidn 1336 of the 
code does not apply. 

Mr. TAFT. However, the other sec- 
tion, section 338 of the code, relating to 
discrimination, does apply. Under that 
provision I think we can find that dis- 
crimination exists today in nearly every 
nation. They have been forced to dis- 
criminate against American imports in 
many respects because they cannot af- 
ford to take American imports. Of 
course, the section already applies to 
every other agricultural commodity. 
Why on earth should it not apply to 
wool? 

Action is entirely discretionary with 
the President. As a matter of perma- 
nent law I would be opposed to giving the 
President the wide discretion given in the 
bill, but he can apply one of three meth- 
ods, the tariff, the subsidy, or the quota 
method. When we come to decide the 
question ourselves I think we will have to 
decide what method shall be used. But 
during the next year and one-half during 
the maintenance of the agricultural sup- 
port program I am willing to waive the 
right of Congress to act, and give dis- 
cretion to the President as to which of 
these three methods should be adopted. 

Mr. President, I can see no reason why 
the Australians or any others should 
think we are changing our policy or do- 
ing anything except carrying out the 
traditional policy which every Senator 
favors, of placing in the hands of the 
President some method of protecting 
American industry. Wool is no petty 
industry. For a long time American 
producers provided more than one-half 
the total consumption of wool in the 
United States. Today, because of the 
tremendous increase in consumption, 
American production is down to about 
one-third of the total American con- 
sumption. But in a number of States 
it is one of the leading industries, and I 
see no reason why it should not have 
exactly the same protection that every 
other industry has and every other agri- 
cultural product has, and that is all the 
bill does. 

I voted for the Senate bill, and I 
should have been glad if it had come 
back to the Senate in the form in which 
we passed it. It seems to me, however, 
that the objections to this particular 
amendment are utterly unfounded, that 
there is absolutely no reason why any 
foreign nation or any American should 
be concerned about this proposal involv- 
ing a great change in policy, or in any 
way abridging the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram or doing anything else which will 
interfere at all with our foreign trade. 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator mentioned 
the increase of consumption of wool in 
the United States. Is he not also aware 
that there is a dangerous decrease in 
production? 


Mr. TAFT. Yes, the production has 


decreased, too, I think, 300,000,000 
pounds. Wool is a strategic material. 
Apart from tariff questions, I think it 
is very important from a national stand- 
point that we should be prepared to pro- 
duce at least as much wool as we are 
now producing, and of course if there 
is not some protection the production 
will decrease much. further, and it will 
become a mere byproduct of another 
industry. 

Mr. President, I hope very much that 
the conference report will be agreed to. 
I do not think there is any politics in 
it. I think the gentleman who is pro- 
testing in Geneva is sincere, but I think 
he is completely mistaken. I believe he 
and his colleagues should be able to show 
the people with whom they are meeting 
that this proposal does not represent any 
change in the policy of the United 
States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youns]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, in that 1 
minute I should like to discuss the atti- 
tude of the conferees on the bill. There 
was no sentiment in the conference com- 
mittee to put the President on the spot. 
I cannot understand why Mr. Clayton, 
or New Zealand, or Australia, should be 
concerned about import fees and quotas 
which are explained by the President 
unless they want to increase their im- 
ports into this country far and above 
what they are importing now or unless 
they were looking toward reduced tariffs. 

At the present time our imports are 
about 80 percent of the wool that is used 
in the United States. It would seem to 
me that the President should welcome 
this provision, and that also foreign 
countries should welcome it, because it 
would provide a means of controlling 

the market. Otherwise there might be 
a wide-scale dumping and a depressing 
of prices. So in my opinion, if the for- 
eign countries are interested only in the 
program now in effect there should be no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself a couple of minutes. 

When we vote on the conference report 
let us not lose track of the main objec- 
tive which is to put a floor under the 
price of wool in this country for the 
next 18 months, so as to give the sheep 
farmers a comparable position to that 
enjoyed by the producers of the other 
farm commodities. 

I regret very much that the House 
saw fit to put any amendment on the bill 
after it left the Senate. I do not think 
the amendment was necessary. It does 
not give the wool grower any protection 
which was not afforded him by the Tariff 
Act of 1930, and it does not give him any 
additional protection. Moreover, it does 
not give the President or anyone else a 
new or additional power in dealing with 
international commerce unless the Presi- 
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dent is minded to use it. Any President 
so minded could use the provisions of 
this amendment or the provisions of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 in the international 
commerce of the world if he saw fit. 
This amendment does not give the Pres- 
ident any power which he does not al- 
ready possess. But I do not believe the 
President of the United States has any 
intention whatsoever of misusing the 
amendment, and I say again, I think the 
provision is absolutely unnecessary. 

What we have got to consider now is 
that the bill is undoubtedly the only 
chance we have during the present Con- 
gress to put a floor under the price of 
wool for the next 18 months. It has been 
charged that the amendment was placed 
in the bill by the House so as to put the 
President on the spot. I do not attempt 
to interpret or analyze the purposes of 
the House leadership. But when it 
comes to a question of letting the Presi- 
dent get on the spot or destroying the 
income of a million farmers of the 
United States, and that means the 
economy of 11 of the Western States 
then I am satisfied that it is better to 
take the chance with the President, be- 
cause I do not think he is on any spot 
anyway, and can certainly find a way 
off should he be on one. 

I want to point out one thing more. 
It has been said that this is the first step 
toward a high-protection policy of the 
United States. Let me say that there is 
no surer way to international trade bar- 
riers or a high-tariff wall than to destroy 
the economy of 1,000,000 farmers in 11 
of the 48 States of the Union, because in 
11 States the economy is dependent 
largely on the price of wool. 

So, Mr. President, I say again, I re- 
gret the House put the amendment on 
the bill, but the only thing for us to do 
now, if we want to protect the 11 States 
and the 1,000,000 farmers in the United 
States who produce wool is to accept the 
conference report; and that is all we 
can do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All 
time for debate on the pending report 
has expired. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Did I correctly 
understand the ruling of the Chair yes- 
terday in answer to a parliamentary 
inquiry by the Senator from Virginia 
Mr. ROBERTSON] that if the conference 
report is defeated a motion will be in 
order to send Senate bill 814 back to 
conference, with -instructions to the 
Senate conferees? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Buck Chavez. 
Baldwin Busbfield Connally 
Ball Butler Cooper 
Barkley Byrd Cordon 

Y Cain Donnell 
Bricker Cay Downey 
Brooks Capper Dworshak 
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Eastland Lodge Reed 
Ecton Lucas Revercomb 
Eliender McCarran Robertson, Va 
Robertson, Wyo 
Pulbright McClellan Russell 
McFarland Saltonstall 
Green McGra’ Smith 
Gurney McKellar Sparkman 
Hatch Magnuson Taft 
Hawkes Malone Taylor 
Hayden Martin hye 
Hickenlooper Maybank Tydings 
Hoey Millikin Umstead 
Holland Moore Vandenberg 
Ives Morse Wa 
Jenner Murray Wherry 
Johnson, Colo White 
Johnston, S. C. O'Conor Wiley 
O'Daniel Williams 
Kilgore O'Mahoney Wilson 
Knowland Overton Young 
Langer Pepper 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Eighty-six Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] who is absent 
on public business, and who would vote 
as I am about to vote. I vote “yea.” 
I am advised that if present the Senator 
from New York would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS] 
is absent because of illness. If present 
and voting he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is necessarily absent be- 
cause of illness in his family. If present 
and voting he would note “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES] is unavoidably detained on 
committee business. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], and 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
Manon], who are absent on public busi- 
ness, would vote “nay,” if present. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS} 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], who is necessarily absent has 
@ general pair with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. REED]. The transfer of 
that pair to the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Stewart], who is absent on public 
business, has been previously announced 
by the Senator from Kansas. If present 
and voting, the Senator from New York 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—48 
Aiken Capehart Ecton. 
Brewster Capper Ellender 
Bricker Chavez Gurney 
Brooks Hatch 
Buck Cordon Hawkes 
Bushfield Hickenlooper 
Butler Downey Jenner 
Cain Dworshak Johnson, Colo. 


Kem Martin Robertson, Wyo, 
Knowland Millikin Taft 
Langer Morse Thye 
McCarran Murray Watkins 
McCar' O'Daniel Wherry 
McFarland O'Mahoney White 
Magnuson Reed Wiley 
Malone Revercomb Young 
NAYS—38 
Baldwin Ives Pepper 
1 Johnston, 8.C. Robertson, Va. 
Barkley Kilgore Russell 
Byrd Lodge Saltonstall 
Cooper Lucas Smith 
Eastland McClellan Sparkman 
Ferguson McGrath Taylor 
Fulbright McKellar Tydings 
George Maybank Umstead 
Green Moore Vandenberg 
Hayden Myers Williams 
Hoey O Conor Wilson 
Holland Overton 
NOT VOTING—9 
Bridges McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Flanders Stewart Tobey 
Hill Thomas, Okla. Wagner 


So the report was agreed to. 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


TRANSFER BY Navy DEPARTMENT OF MOTOR- 
BOATS TO JUNIOR MIDSHIPMEN OF AMERICA, 
Inc. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, reporting, pursuant to law. that the 
Junior Midshipmen of America, Inc., New 
London, Conn., had requested the Navy De- 
partment to transfer three motorboats for 
use of that organization in training boys 
in seamanship, navigation, and related sub- 
jects; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 
or 1938 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH 

DISEASE 

A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on cooperation of the United States 
with Mexico in the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease, for the 30-day 
period ended May 29, 1947 (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


DISPOSITION or EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 


of papers and documents on the files of sev- 


eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the conduct 
of business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Papers in the Execu- 
tive Departments, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Lancer and Mr. CHAVEZ mem- 
bers of the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 

ADMINISTRATION OF GUAM, SAMOA, AND 
THE PACIFIC ISLANDS (H. DOC. NO. 333) 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 


fore the Senate a communication from 
the President of the United States, 
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which, with the accompanying report, 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 19, 1947. 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
President of the Senate pro tempore, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. Prestmpent: There is enclosed 
a copy of a report from the Secretary of 
State indicating a course of action which 
the Secretaries of State, War, Navy, and 
Interior have agreed should be followed with 
respect to the administration of Guam, 
Samoa, and the Pacific islands to be placed 
under United States trusteeship. 

On October 20, 1945, I appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of the Secretaries of these 
four departments to make recommendations 
concerning this matter. After preliminary 
consideration it seemed inadvisable to formu- 
late a final recommendation until a de- 
termination had been made of the status 
of certain islands formerly under Japanese 
control. In the meantime, the departments 
represented on the committee continued to 
give study to the problems involved. 

After the United Nations Security Council 
approved a trusteeship agreement desig- 
nating the United States as the administer- 
ing authority for the former Japanese man- 
dated islands, I requested that the members 
of the committee again give joint consid- 
eration to problems relating to the admin- 
istration of the Pacific islands. The en- 
closed report has been submitted pursuant 
to that request. 

I am sure that the agreement reached by 
the four Secretaries will be of interest to 
the Congress in connection with its consid- 
eration of legislation to provide civilian gov- 
ernment for these islands, and that the in- 
formation obtained by the departments in 
studying this question will also be helpful 
in the consideration of such legislation. 

It has long been my view that the inhabi- 
tants of Guam and Samoa should enjoy 
those fundamental human rights and that 
democratic form of government which are 
the rich heritage of the people of the United 
States. We have already extended those 
rights and that form of government to other 
possessions of the United States, such as 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and with 
respect to the inhabitants of the trust ter- 
ritory have given solemn assurance to the 
United Nations of our intention to grant 
these inhabitants a full measure of indi- 
vidual rights and liberties. 

I hope that the Congress will approve 
legislation for the purposes indicated in the 
enclosed report and that such legislation 
will provide for the full enjoyment of civil 
rights and for the greatest practicable meas- 
ure of self-government. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1947. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to your re- 
quest, the Secretaries of State, War, Navy, 
and Interior have held several meetings and 
have agreed upon the following course of 
action: 

1. Separate organic legislation for Guam to 
provide civil government and to grant citi- 
zenship, a bill of rights, and legislative powers 
to Guamanians should be enacted this ses- 
sion. In recent hearings on such organic 
legislation the Departments have recommend- 
ed the transfer of administration from the 
Navy Department to a civilian agency desig- 
nated by the President at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, the exact date to be determined 
by the President, 
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2. Organic legislation for American Samoa, 
providing civil government and granting citi- 
zenship, a bill of rights, and legislative powers 
should be prepared by the Navy and Interior 
Departments and presented to the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

3. Suggestions for organic legislation for 
those Pacific islands placed under United 
States trusteeship are in preparation by the 
Department of State for presentation to Con- 
gress, provided favorable congressional action 
is taken on the trusteeship agreement to be 
shortly presented for approval. 

4. The Navy Department should continue 
to have administrative responsibility for 
Guam and American Samoa on an interim 
basis pending the transfer to a civilian agency 
of the Government at the earliest practicable’ 
date, such date to be determined by the 
President. With respect to the trust terri- 
tory, a similar transfer should be effected by 
the President at the earliest practicable date. 

5. Provided Congress acts favorably on the 
trusteeship agreement, an Executive order 
should be issued when the agreement enters 
into force terminating military government 
in the trust territory and delegating civil ad- 
ministration to the Navy Department on an 
interim basis, subject to the conditions set 
forth in paragraph 4. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BRICKER (for Mr. TOBEY), from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency: 

S. 829. A bill to provide for control and 
regulation of bank holding companies, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept, 
No. 300). 

By Mr. CAPEHART, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

S. 1070. A bill to provide for the cancel- 
lation of the capital stock of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and the re- 
fund of moneys received for such stock, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 301). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S.305. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hilda 
Margaret McGrew; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 292); 

S. 706. A bill for the relief of William D. 
McCormick; without amendment (Rept. No. 
293); 

H. R. 381. A bill for the relief of Allen T. 
Feamster, Jr.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 296); 

H. R. 407. A bill for the relief of Claude R. 
Hall and Florence V. Hall; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 298); 

H. R. 617. A bill for the relief of James 
Harry Martin; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 294); 

H. R. 1067. A bill for the relief of S. C. 
Spradling and R. T. Morris; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 312); 

H. R. 1144. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
W. Davis, Jr.; Mrs. Samuel W. Davis, Jr., and 
Betty Jane Davis; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 313); 

H. R. 1318. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Fuku Kurokawa Thurn; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 299); 

H. R. 2915. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Frederick Faber Wesche (formerly Ann 
Maureen Bell); without amendment (Rept. 
No. 297); and 

H. R.3769. A bill to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to qualifications of 
part-time referees in bankruptcy; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 295). 

By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 2859. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the designation of Army 
mail clerks and assistant Army mail clerks,” 
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approved August 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 656), and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 302). 

By Mr. BALDWIN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H.R.1807. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant to the county of 
Pittsburg, Okla., a perpetual easement for 
the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of a public highway over a portion of 
the United States naval ammunition, depot, 
McAlester, Okla.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 303). 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 1371. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to appoint, for supply duty only, 

‘ officers of the line of the Marine Corps, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept, 
No. 304); and 

H. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution authorizing 
the presentation of the Distinguished Flying 
Cross to Rear Adm. Charles E. Rosendahl, 
United States Navy; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 305). 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 1362. A bill to permit certain naval 
personnel to count all active service rendered 
under temporary appointment as warrant or 
commissioned officers in the United States 
Navy and the United States Naval Reserve, 
or in the United States Marine Corps and 
the United States Marine Corps Reserve, for 
purposes of promotion to commissioned war- 
rant officer in the United States Navy or the 
United States Marine Corps, respectively; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 306). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 1376. A bill to amend the acts of 
October 14, 1942 (56 Stat. 786), as amended, 
and November 28, 1943 (57 Stat. 593), as 
amended, so as to authorize transportation 
of dependents and household effects of per- 
sonnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard to overseas bases; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 307). 

By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to r 
uncompensated services rendered the Nation 
under the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, as amended, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 308). 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming, from 
the Committee on Armed Services: 

S. 229. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to construct a postgraduate school 
at Monterey, Calif.; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 309): 

H.R.1379. A bill to establish the United 
States Naval Postgraduate School, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 310); and 

H. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Roy Stanley Geiger, lieutenant general, 
United States Marine Corps, a commission as 
general, United States Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 311). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Jed Johnson, of Oklahoma, to be judge of 
the United States Customs Court, vice Wil- 
liam J. Keefe, resigned; 

Otto Schoen, of Missouri, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Missouri, vice William B. Fahy, term ex- 

ired; 

N Frank B. Potter, of Texas, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Texas, vice Clyde O. Eastus, term expired; 
and 


Henry W. Moursund, of Texas, to be United 
States attorney for the western district of 
Texas, vice William R. Smith, Jr., resigned. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 1475. A bill for the relief of Emma L. 

Jackson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1476. A bill to require the designation 
by the senior circuit judge of another judge 
to sit in the place of any judge against whom 
an affidavit of personal bias and prejudice 
has been filed; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: | 

By Mr. JENNER: 

S. J. Res. 132. Joint resolution providing 
for the proper observance of the one hun- 
dred and sixtieth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States 
of America; to the Committoe on the Ju- 
diciary. 

(Mr. VANDENBERG introduced Senate 
Joint Resolution 133, to provide for return 
of Italian property in the United States, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 


RETURN TO ITALY OH CERTAIN 
PROPERTY 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
at the time the Italian treaty was on the 
floor of the Senate for consideration, I 
suggested, as emphatically as I could, 
that the democratic government of. new 
Italy would constantly find evidences of 
American friendship and interest as the 
days went on. I particularly referred to 
the purpose of the State Department to 
facilitate the return of Italian property 
as the United States to prewar owner- 
ship. 

At the request of the State Depart- 
ment I now ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a joint resolution to provide 
for the return of Italian property in the 
United States, and requiring that Italy 
shall not be treated as a nation with 
which the United States has at any time 
since December 7, 1941, been at war. I 
think it will prove to be a matter of great 
interest and helpfulness to Italy. 

I request that the joint resolution be 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 133), to provide for 
return of Italian property in the United 
States and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. VANDENBERG, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


EXPENDITURE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS BY 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. BRIDGES submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 130), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of tħe Senate, 
during the Eightieth Congress, $10,000 in ad- 
dition to the amount, and for the same pur- 
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poses, specified in section 134 (a) of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act-approved August 
2, 1946. 


INVESTIGATION OF EFFICIENCY, ECON- 
OMY, AND PRACTICES OF CERTAIN 
CORPORATIONS 


Mr. LANGER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 131), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


Whereas a recent report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on mergers showed that— 

(a) Since 1940, 1,800 industrial concerns 
have been absorbed by other concerns; 

(b) .More than one-third of all mergers 
since 1940 have been in three industries, in 
which small concerns have predominated: 
food, nonelectrical machinery, and textiles; 

(c) Big companies are most active in merg- 
ers of business units since 1940, almost a 
third of the absorbed companies being taken 
over by the largest corporations, with assets 
of $50,000,000 or more; 

(d) At the end of 1945 the 62 largest manu- 
faeturing corporations held $8,400,000,000 in 
net working capital; 0 

(e) About three-fifths ot mergers in the 
past 6 years have been horizontal, of firms 
producing similar products; and 

Whereas the Congress has for several years 
considered legislation prohibiting the acqui- 
sition by corporations engaged in commerce 
of the stock or other share capital, or assets 
of another corporation; and 

Whereas the continued concentration of 
corporate wealth in private monopolies con- 
stitutes a serious threat to the economic sta- 
bility of the Nation, and to the prosperity and 
living standards of all American consumers, 
but the potential benefits of large-scale pro- 
duction and distribution should be obtained 
for consumers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized and directed to 
make an investigation into the efficiency, 
economy, and practices of giant corporations 
in the United States. The committee shall 
report to the Senate as soon as practicable 
the results of its investigation, and shall 
make a preliminary report during the sec- 
ond session of the Eightieth Congress. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings; to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions and recesses of 
the Senate in the Eightieth Congress; to em- 
ploy and to call upon the executive depart- 
ments for clerical and other assistance; to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such correspondence, books, papers, and 
documents; to administer such Oaths; to take 
such testimony; and to make such expendi- 
tures as it deems advisable. The cost of sten- 
ographic services to report such hearings 
shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 


words. 


SECOND URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HOLLAND submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 3791) making appropria- 
tions to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed, as follows: 

On page 7, after line 11, insert the follow- 
ing: 

f “DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

“NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


“National parks: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1948, for ‘National parks,’ 
$89,000, 
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“FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
“Salaries and expenses 
“Maintenance of mammal and bird reserva- 
tions: For an additional amount, fiscal year 
1948, for ‘Maintenance of mammal and bird 
reservations,’ 850,000.“ 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 

H. R. 3492. An act to provide for the ex- 
peditious disposition of certain war housing, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 8818. An act to amend the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act with respect to 
rates of tax on employers and employees, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H. R. 3839. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 51) against adoption of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3 of May 27, 1947, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


RENT LEGISLATION—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR TAYLOR 


Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a press release 
prepared by him on rent legislation, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PROPOSED MISSOURI VALLEY AU- 
THORITY—EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. 
LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
[Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial re- 

garding the proposed Missouri Valley Au- 
thority, from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


PREPARATIONS FOR NATIONAL SECU- 
RITY—ADDRESS BY CORD MEYER, JR, 


Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Cord Meyer, Jr. at a luncheon 
forum sponsored by United World Federal- 
ists and American Federation of Scientists, 


at Washington, D. C., June 19, 1947, Which 


appears in the Appendix.] 


ANALYSIS OF KEY POINTS OF THE LABOR 
BILL—ARTIGLE BY LOUIS STARK 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “An Analysis of Key Points of the 
Labor Bill,” by Louis Stark, from the New 
York Times of June 15, 1947, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS—ARTICLE BY REV. BEN- 
JAMIN L. MASSE 


Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “NAM's Free Enterprise—Not Ameri- 
can, Not Christian, Not Too Free,” by Rey. 
Benjamin L. Masse, from the magazine 
America for May 31, 1947, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY BILL 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp a statement 
regarding the so-called Taft-Hartley bill by 
13 practitioners and professors of adminis- 
trative law, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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DISPUTE OVER AIR SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “CAA, Air Lines, Armed Forces 
Squabble Over Air Safety Equipment,” by 
Albert Douglas, published in the June 19, 
1947, issue of the Wall Street Journal, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 3—STATE- 

MENT BY VERNON P. SPENCER 

[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a statement 
entitled “In Opposition to Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 of 1947,“ made by Vernon P. 
Spencer before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, June 19, 1947, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 

WHAT I. MEANS TO BE AN AMERICAN— 
ESSAYS BY SCHOOL CHILDREN OF 
HAZLETON, PA. 

[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp three prize win- 
ning essays by school children of Hazleton, 
Pa., on the subject What iy Means To Be an 
American, which appear in the Appendix.] 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the National 
Resources Economic Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Public Lands may be 
permitted to sit during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF MEETING OF SUBCOMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
announce that the Committee To Inves- 
tigate Wildlife Resources, being a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, will 
hold a hearing on June 24 and 25 in re- 
lation to hunting regulations on migra- 
tory birds. The hearings will be held at 
room 357 in the Senate Office Building, 
and all those who desire to testify should 
get in touch with the clerk. The hear- 
ings will open at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing on each of those 2 days. 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, it is a 
matter of deep gratification to me that 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments has today voted 
to report favorably Senate bill 164, a bill 
which I introduced in the Senate, and 
the counterpart of which was introduced 
in the House by Representative BROWN 
of Ohio, This bill proposes to create a 
commission to study and submit recom- 
mendations by January 1, 1949, for the 
complete overhauling and reorganization 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. This is a far-reaching and im- 
portant matter, and I think the commit- 
tee is to be congratulated for the action 
it has taken and also for the fact that it 
acted unanimously. I should like to ex- 
press my appreciation to the committee, 
through its distinguished chairman, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
able Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
for the work they did. In the serious 
times through which our country is now 
passing, it is more important than ever 
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that our Government be both efficient 
and economical. 

It is my hope and intention that at 
the next call of the consent calendar, 
this bill will be favorably acted upon, 
inasmuch as it has already been ex- 
plained at great length on the floor of 
the Senate and in the committee. Of 
course, if any Senator desires to have a 
more extensive presentation made, I 
shall be happy to make what contribu- 
tion I can to that end. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3303) to stim- 
ulate volunteer enlistments in the Regu- 
lar Military Establishment of the United 
States; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
ANDREWS of New York, Mr. SHORT, Mr. 
ARENDS, Mr. Vinson, and Mr. Drewry, 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent order of yester- 
day, when the conference report on the 
wool bill was disposed of, the Presidential 
succession bill, Senate bill 564, was to 
be laid before the Senate as the un- 
finished business and then temporarily 
laid aside to permit consideration of the 
conference report on the rent control 
bill, House bill 3203, relative to maxi- 
mum rent on housing accommodations; 
to repeal certain provisions of Public Law 
388, Seventy-ninth Congress, and for 
other purposes. The Chair lays Senate 
bill 564 before the Senate. 

The Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 564), to provide for 
the performance of the duties of the office 
of President in case removal, resignation, 
or inability both of the President and 
Vice President. 


EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROL— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
unfinished business will be temporarily 
laid aside for the consideration of the 
conference report on House bill 3203. 

Mr. BUCK submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3203) relative to maximum rents on housing 
accommodations; to repeal certain provi- 
sions of Public Law 388, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2 and 4. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Strike out the word and“ following the 
comma at the beginning of said amendment. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 


“(5) the Housing Expediter shall prescribe 
by regulations: (i) the manner in which 
such housing accommodations shall be 
publicly offered in good faith for sale or 
rental to veterans of World War II or their 
families in accordance with the provisions 
of this section, and (ii) exceptions to this 
section for hardship cases, including appro- 
priate exceptions from the operation of par- 
agraphs (3) and (4): Provided, That noth- 
ing contained in this Act shall affect or re- 
move any veterans’ preference requirements 
heretofore established under Public Law 388, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and outstanding 
with respect to housing accommodations 
completed prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this title.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(c) For purposes of this section (1) the 
Housing Expediter shall prescribe by regula- 
tions the time as of which construction of 
housing accommodations shall be deemed to 
be completed, and (2) the term “person” 
shall have the meaning assigned to such term 
in section 1 (b) (3) of this Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendnient insert the follow- 
ing: 

“DECLARATION OF POLICY 

“Sec. 201. (a) The Congress hereby reaffirms 
the declaration in the Price Control Exten- 
sion Act of 1946 that unnecessary or unduly 
prolonged controls over rents would bé in- 
consistent with the return to a peacetime 
economy and would tend to prevent the 
attainment of the goals therein declared, 

“(b) The Congress therefore declares that 
it is its purpose to terminate at the earliest 
practicable date all Federal restrictions on 
rents on housing accommodations. At the 
same time the Congress recognizes that an 
emergency exists and that, for the prevention 
of inflation and for the achievement of a 
reasonable stability in the general level of 
rents during the transition period, as well 
as the attainment of other salutary objectives 


of the above-named Act, it is necessary for . 


a limited time to impose certain restrictions 
upon rents charged for rental housing ac- 
commodations in defense-rental areas. Such 
restrictions should be administered with a 
view to prompt adjustments where owners 
of rental housing accommodations are suffer- 
ing hardships because of the inadequacies 
of the maximum rents applicable to their 
housing accommodations, and under pro- 
cedures designed to minimize delay in the 
granting of necessary adjustments, which, 
so far as practicable, shall be made by local 
boards with a minimum of control by any 
central agency. 

“(c) To the end that these policies may be 
effectively carried out with the least possible 
impact on the economy pending complete 
decontrol, the provisions of this title are 
enacted. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“SEC, 202. As used in this title— 

„a) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, association, 
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or any other organized group of persons, or a 
legal successor or representative of any of the 
foregoing. 

“(b) The term ‘housing accommodations’ 
means any building, structure, or part there- 
of, or land appurtenant thereto, or any other 
real or personal property rented or offered 
for rent for living or dwelling purposes (in- 
cluding houses, apartments, rooming- or 
boarding-house accommodations, and other 
properties used for living or dwelling pur- 
poses) together with all privileges, services, 
furnishings, furniture, and facilities con- 
nected with the use or occupancy of such 
property. 2 

„e) The term ‘controlled housing accom- 
modations’ means housing accommodations 
in any defense-rental area, except that it 
does not include— 

(1) those housing accommodations, in 
any establishment which is commonly known 
as a hotel in the community in which it is 
located, which are occupied by persons who 
are provided customary hotel services such 
as maid service, furnishing and laundering of 
linen, telephone and secretarial or desk serv- 
ice, use and upkeep of furniture and fixtures, 
and bellboy service; or 

“(2) any motor court, or any part thereof; 
or any tourist home serving transient guests 
exclusively, or any part thereof; or 

(3) any housing accommodations (A) the 
construction of which was completed on or 
after February 1, 1947, or which are additional 
housing accommodations created by conver- 
sion on or after February 1, 1947 except that 
contracts for the rental of housing accom- 
modations to veterans of World War II and 
their immediate families, the construction of 
which was assisted by allocations or priorities 
under Public Law 388, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, approved May 22, 1946, shall remain in 
full force and effect, or (B) which at no time 
during the period February 1, 1945, to January 
31, 1947, both dates inclusive, were rented 
(other than to members of the immediate 
family of the occupant) as housing accom- 
modations. 

“(d) The term ‘defense-rental area’ means 
any part of any area designated under the 
provisions of the Emergency Price Centrol 
Act of 1942, as amended, prior to March 1, 
1947, as an area where defense activities 
have resulted or threaten to result in an 
increase m the rents for housing accom- 
modations inconsistent with the purpcses 
of such Act, in which maximum rents were 
being regulated under such Act on March 
1, 1947. 

“(e) The term ‘rent’ means the consid- 
eration demanded or received in connection 


with the use or occupancy or the transfer . 


of a lease of any housing accommodations. 


“TERMINATION OF RENT CONTROL UNDER EMER- 
GENCY PRICE CONTROL ACT OF 1942 


“Sec. 203. (a) After the effective date of 
this title, no maximum rents shall be es- 
tablished or maintained under the author- 
ity of the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, with respect to any 
housing accommodations, 

“(b) On the termination of rent control 
under this title all records and other data 
used or held in connection with the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of maximum 
rents by the Housing Expediter, and all 
predecessor agencies, shall, on request, be 
delivered without reimbursement to the 
proper Officials of any State or local sub- 
division of government that may be charged 
with the duty of administering a rent con- 
trol program in any State or local subdi- 
vision of government to which such records 
and data may be applicable: Provided, how- 
ever, That any such records or data shall 
be so made available subject to recall for 
use in carrying out the purposes of this 
title. 
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“RENT CONTROL UNDER THIS TITLE 


“Sec. 204, (a) The Housing Expediter shall 
administer the powers, functions, and duties 
under this title; and for the purpose of 
exercising such powers, functions, and 
duties, and the powers, functions, and 
duties granted to or imposed upon the Hous- 
ing Expediter by title I of this Act, the Office 
of Housing Expediter is hereby extended 
until February 29, 1948. 

“(b) During the period beginning on the 
effective date of this title and ending on the 
date this title ceases to be in effect, no person 
shall demand, accept, or receive any rent for 
the use or occupancy of any controlled hous- 
ing accommodations greater than the maxi- 
mum rent established under the authority of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, and in effect with respect thereto 
on June 30, 1947: Provided, however, That 
the Housing Expediter shall, by regulation or 
order, make such adjustments in such maxi- 
mum rents as may be necessary to correct in- 
equities or further to carry out the pur- 
poses and provisions of this title: And pro- 
vided further, That in any case in which a 
landlord and tenant, on or before December 
31, 1947, voluntarily enter into a valid writ- 
ten lease in good faith with respect to any 
housing accommodations for which a maxi- 
mum rent is in effect under this section and 
such lease takes effect after the effective date 
of this title and expires on or after December 
31, 1948, and if a true and duly executed copy 
of such lease is filed, within fifteen days after 
the date of execution of such lease, with the 
Housing Expediter, the maximum rent for 
such housing accommodations shall be, as of 
the date such lease takes effect, that which is 
mutually agreed between the landlord and 
tenant in such lease if it does not represent 
an increase of more than 15 per centum over 
the maximum rent which would otherwise 
apply under this section. In any case in 
which a maximum rent for any housing ac- 
commodations is established pursuant to the 
provisions of the last proviso above, such 
maximum rent shall not thereafter be subject 
to modification by any regulation or order is- 
sued under the provisions of this title. No 
housing accommodations for which a maxi- 
mum rent is established pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the last proviso above shall be sub- 
ject, after December 31, 1947, to any maxi- 
mum rent established or maintained under 
the provisions of this title. 

“(c) The Housing Expediter is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to remove any or all 
maximum rents before this title ceases to be 
in effect, in any defense-rental area, if in his 
judgment the need for continuing maximum 
rents in such area no longer exists due to 
sufficient construction of new housing accom- 
modations or when the demand for rental 
housing accommodations has been otherwise 
reasonably met. 

“(d) The Housing Expediter is authorized 
to issue such regulations and orders, con- 
sistent with the provisions of this title, as 
he may deem necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section and section 202 (c). 

„(e) (1) The Housing Expediter is author- 
ized and directed to create in each defense- 
rental area, or such portion thereof as he 
may designate, a local advisory board, each 
such board to consist of not less than five 
members who are representative citizens of 
the area, to be appointed by the Housing 
Expediter, from recommendations made by 
the respective Governors. Each such board 
shall have sufficient members to enable it 
promptly to consider individual adjustment 
cases coming before it on which the board 
shall make recommendations to the officials 
administering this title within its area. The 
local boards may make such recommenda- 
tions to the Housing Expediter as they deem 
advisable with respect to the following 
matters: 
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“(A) Decontrol of the defense-rental area 
or any portion thereof; 

“(B) The adequacy of the general rent 
level in the area; and 

“(C) Operations generally of the local rent 
office, with particular reference to hardship 


cases. 

(2) The Housing Expediter shall furnish 
the local boards suitable office space and 
stenographic assistance and shall make avail- 
able to such boards any records and other 
information in the possession of the Housing 
Expediter with respect to the establishment 
and maintenance of maximum rents and 
housing accommodations in the respective 
defense-rental areas which may be requested 
by such boards. 

“(3) Within thirty days after receipt of 
any recommendation of a local board such 
recommendation shall be approved or dis- 
approved or the local board shall be notified 
in writing of the reasons why final action 
cannot be taken in thirty days. Any recom- 
mendation of a local board appropriately 
substantiated and in accordance with ap- 
plicable law and regulations shall be ap- 
proved and appropriate action shall promptly 
be taken to carry such recommendation into 
effect. 

“(4) Immediately upon the enactment of 
this Act the Housing Expediter shall com- 
municate with the governors of the several 
States advising them of the provisions of 
this subsection and of the number and loca- 
tion of defense-rental areas in their respec- 
tive States, and requesting their cooperation 
in carrying out such provisions. 

“(f) The provisions of this title shall cease 
to be in effect on February 29, 1948. 


“RECOVERY OF DAMAGES BY TENANTS 


“Sec, 205. Any person who demands, ac- 
cepts, or receives any payment of rent in ex- 
cess of the maximum rent prescribed under 
section 204 shall be liable to the person from 
whom he demands, accepts, or receives such 
payment, for reasonable attorney’s fees and 
costs as determined by the court, plus liqui- 
dated damages in the amount of (1) $50, or 
(2) three times the amount by which the 
payment or payments demanded, accepted, 
or received exceed the maximum rent which 
could lawfully be demanded, accepted, or 
received, whichever in either case may be the 
greater amount: Provided, That the amount 
of such liquidated damages shall be the 
amount of the overcharge or overcharges if 
the defendant proves that the violation was 
neither willful nor the result of failure to 
take practicable precautions against the oc- 
currence of the violation. Suit to recover 
such amount may be brought in any Federal, 
State, or Territorial court of competent juris- 
diction within one year after the date of 
such violation. For the purpose of deter- 
mining the amount of liquidated damages 
to be awarded to the plaintiff in an action 
brought under this section, all violations 
alleged in such action which were commit- 
ted by the defendant with respect to the 
plaintiff prior to the bringing of action shall 
be deemed to constitute one violation, and 
the amount demanded, accepted, or received 
in connection with such one violation shall 
be deemed to be the aggregate amount de- 
manded, accepted, or received in connection 
with all violations. A judgment in an action 
under this section shall be a bar to a re- 
covery under this section in any other ac- 
tion against the same defendant on account 
of any violation with t to the same 
plaintiff prior to the institution of the action 
in which such judgment was rendered, 

“PROHIBITION AND ENFORCEMENT 

“Sec. 206. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to offer, solicit, demand, accept, or 
receive any rent for the use or occupancy of 
any controlled housing accommodations in 
excess of the maximum rent prescribed un- 
der section 204. 
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“(b) Whenever in the judgment of the 
Housing Expediter any person has engaged 
or is about to engage in any act or practice 
which constitutes or will constitute a viola- 
tion of subsection (a) of this section, he may 
make application to any Federal, State or 
Territorial court of competent jurisdiction, 
for an order enjoining such act or practice, 
or for an order enforcing compliance with 
such subsection, and upon a showing by the 
Housing Expediter that such person has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any such act 
or practice a permanent or temporary injunc- 
tion, restraining order, or other order shall 
be granted without bond, 


“MAINTENANCE OF ACTIONS FOR CERTAIN ALLEGED 
PAST VIOLATIONS 


“Src. 207. No action or proceeding, involv- 
ing any alleged violation of Maximum Price 
Regulation Numbered 188, issued under the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, shall be maintained in any court, 
or judgment thereon executed or otherwise 
proceeded on, if a court of competent juris- 
diction has found, or by opinion has declared, 
that the person alleged to have committed 
such violation acted in good faith and that 
application to such person of the ‘actual de- 
livery’ provisions of such regulation would 
result or has resulted in extreme hardship. 

“PROPERTY, PERSONNEL, AND APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 208. (a) The records, property, per- 
sonnel, and funds relating primarily to rent 
control, transferred to the Housing Expediter 
by or pursuant to Executive Order Numbered 
9841, dated April 23, 1947, may be used for 
the purpose of carrying out the powers, func- 
tions, and duties of the Housing Expediter 
under this title; except that any personnel 
so transferred who are found to be in excess 
of the needs of the Housing Expediter for the 
exercise of such powers, functions, and duties 
shall be separated from the service. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Housing Expediter such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

“EVICTION OF TENANTS 


“Sec. 209. (a) No action or proceeding to 
recover possession of any controlled housing 
accommodations with respect to which a 
maximum rent is in effect under this title 
shall be maintainable by any landlord against 
any tenant in any court, notwithstanding 
the fact that the tenant has no lease or that 
his lease has expired, so long as the tenant 
continues to pay the rent to which the land- 
lord is entitled unless— 

“(1) under the law of the State in which 
the action or proceeding is brought the ten- 
ant is (A) violating the obligation of his 
tenancy (other than an obligation to pay 
rent higher than rent permitted under this 
Act or an obligation to surrender possession 
of such housing accommodations) or (B) is 
committing a nuisance in such housing ac- 
commodat ions or using such housing accom- 
modations for an immoral or illegal purpose 
or for other than living or dwelling purposes; 

“(2) the landlord seeks in good faith to 
recover possession of such housing accom- 
modations for his immediate and personal 
use and occupancy as housing accommoda- 
tions; 

“(8) the landlord has in good faith con- 
tracted in writing to sell the housing ac- 
commodations to a purchaser for the im- 
mediate and personal use and occupancy as 
housing accommodations by such purchaser; 

“(4) the landlord seeks in good faith to 
recover possession of such housing accom- 
modations for the immediate purpose of 
substantially altering, remodeling, or de- 
molishing them and replacing them with 
new construction, and the altering or re- 
modeling is reasonably necessary to protect 
and conserve the housing accommodations 
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and cannot practically be done with the ten- 
ant in occupancy, and the landlord has ob- 
tained such approval as may be required by 
Federal, State, or local law for the altera- 


tions, remodeling, or any construction 
planned; or 
“(5) the housing accommodations are 


nonhousekeeping, furnished housing accom- 
modations located within a single dwelling 
unit not used as a rooming or boarding house 
and the remaining portion of which is oc- 
cupied by the landlord or his immediate 
family. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the United States or any State 
or local public agency may maintain an ac- 
tion or proceeding to recover possession of 
any housing accommodations operated by it 
where such action or proceeding is author- 
ized by the statute or regulations under 
which such accommodations are adminis- 
tered: Provided, That nothing in this sub- 
section shall be deemed to authorize the 
maintenance of any such action or proceed- 
ing upon the ground that the income of the 
occupants of the housing accommodations 
exceeds the allowable maximum unless such 
income, less any amounts paid to such oc- 
cupants by the Veterans“ Administration on 
account of service-connected disability or 
disabilities, exceeds the allowable maximum. 
“ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT INAPPLICABLE 

“Sec. 210. Section 2 (a) of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, as amended, is 
amended by inserting after ‘Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940;’ the following: 
‘Housing and Rent Act of 1947;'. 

“APPLICATION 

“Sec. 211. The provisions of this title shall 
be applicable to the several States and to 
the Territories and possessions of the United 
States but shall not be applicable to the 
District of Columbia, 

“EFFECTIVE DATE OF TITLE 

“Sec. 212. This title shall become effective 
on the first day of the first calendar month 
following the month in which this Act is 
enacted: 

“SHORT TITLE 

“Src, 213. This Act may be cited as the 
‘Housing and Rent Act of 1947.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

C. D. Buck, 

JOE MCCARTHY, 

Harry P. CAIN, 

JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

JESSE P, WOLCOTT, 

RALPH A. GAMBLE, 

JOHN C. KUNKEL, 

HENRY O, TALLE, 

PAUL BROWN, 

MIKE MONRONEY, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Under the unanimous consent agree- 
ment, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a 
number of Senators have asked relative 
to the session tomorrow and a possible 
session on Saturday. I should like to say 
that if it is agreeable to Members of the 
Senate it is proposed to consider tomor- 
row afternoon at approximately 1:30 the 
labor bill, if it be vetoed. I understand 
that there will probably be no extended 
debate and that we can probably con- 
clude it within a few minutes on Friday 
afternoon. If there be no extended de- 
bate, we shall proceed with the Presiden- 
tial-succession bill, or with some other 
bill, if the Senate decides that such bill is 
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urgent. If we dispose of the labor bill, 
in the event that it is vetoed, there will 
be no session on Saturday. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I inquire of the 
Senator from Nebraska whether, if we 
have a session tomorrow afternoon, it is 
the intention of the majority to continue 
on Saturday, or will the Senate adjourn 
until Monday? I make that inquiry be- 
cause I am scheduled to go to Tennessee 
tomorrow night to make a speech before 
a group of lawyers and I do not want to 
leave if there is to be a session on Satur- 
day. 

Mr. WHERRY. I can assure the Sen- 
ator that the intention is, if it is agree- 
able to the Senate, that we proceed with 
the consideration of the labor bill tomor- 
row afternoon, if it be vetoed. If con- 
sideration is concluded tomorrow after- 
noon, it is not contemplated to have a 
session on Saturday, but I think it is the 
sense of the majority that if it takes a 
longer time than Friday afternoon we 
will continue with the labor bill until we 
conclude it tomorrow evening, if that will 
expedite matters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I am not anticipating 
what may happen. All this discussion is 
based on something that may or may not 
happen. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But if there is a veto 
message, I am ready to vote on it at any 
time. If the debate on it should not be 
concluded tomorrow—and there is no 
way to tell at this juncture—and should 
not be concluded Saturday, if we hold a 
session on Saturday, it would go over 
until Monday of next week. On next 
Monday, Tuesday, and possibly Wednes- 
day a number of Senators will be absent 
from the Senate, because I understand 
that the President is scheduled to go to 
Warm Springs, Ga., to dedicate a me- 
morial for the foundation there, and sev- 
eral Senators have been invited to go 
along. They do not have to go, but some 
of them would like to go. If consider- 
ation of a possible veto of the labor bill 
is not concluded on Friday or Saturday, 
I wonder whether it could go over until 
the middle of next week, there not being 
any particular emergency. 

Mr. WHERRY. My answer to that 
question is that we must wait and see 
how we get along on Friday and Friday 
night. I think I can announce that if it 
is agreeable to the Senate, we shall pro- 
ceed Friday afternoon and Friday night. 
By that time the Senate can decide how 
it wants to proceed from that time for- 
ward. That is, assuming that the Presi- 
dent vetoes the labor bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I have noted with in- 
terest, if not with curiosity, the optimism 
expressed by the Senator from Nebraska. 
It is rather an extraordinary optimism, 
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in view of what the House did in connec- 
tion with the tax bill. It is said that 
history sometimes repeats itself. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
for his observation. No one has more 
optimism in connection with the work of 
the Senate than I have. 


LEGAL GUARDIAN OF GLENN J. HOWREY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 254) for the 
relief of the legal guardian of Glenn J. 
Howrey, which was, on page 1, line 6, to 
strike out “$500” and insert “$1,500.” 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House, request a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 5 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Moore, 
Mr. COOPER, and Mr. MCGRATH conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (8. 
1230) to amend sections 2 (a) and 603 
(a) of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, which were, on page 1, lines 
4 and 5, to strike out “the following: 
‘and prior to July 1, 1947’” and insert 
“*1947'” and inserting “ 1947“; and on 
page 1, to strike out lines 6 to 9, inclu- 
sive; and to amend the title so as to 
read: “An act to amend section 2 (a) of 
the National Housing Act, as amended.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROL— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the conference report on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3203) relative to maximum rents 
on housing accommodations; to repeal 
certain provisions of Public Law 388, 
Seventh-ninth Congress, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, I shall un- 
dertake to point out as briefly but as 
completely as I can, the provisions which 
were agreed to and the changes which 
were made by the conferees in the rent- 
control bill as it left the Senate. 

In the first place, by the action on Sen- 
ate amendment No. 14, the conference 
report extends the Office of Housing Ex- 
pediter, for purposes of this legislation, 
until February 29, 1948. 

In that connection, let me say there 
was considerable discussion at the con- 
ference in regard to the effect which the 
bill might have upon the Expediter’s 
premium payment program for mer- 
chant pig iron. It was the feeling of 
the conferees that that program could 


be completed in 1947. I invite attention 


to the following section of the statement 
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of the managers on the part of the 
House: 

Under the language of section 1 (a), the 
Housing Expediter will have the authority 
to administer and liquidate the existing ob- 
ligations of the Government with respect to 
market guaranty agreements and premium 
payment regulations, including a premium 
payment regulation for merchant pig iron 
issued prior to the enactment of this act and 
extending through the calendar year 1947. 
Any such premium payment plan shall be 
within the $65,000,000 estimated by the Hous- 
ing Expediter as the total amount re- 
quired of the $400,000,000 authorization un- 
der section 11 of Public Law 388, Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 


Mr. President, the so-called Cordon 
amendment, providing $10,000,000 addi- 
tional for access roads, to be provided in 
the same manner as the $15,000,000 made 
available for these purposes under the 
Veterans Emergency Housing Act—that 
is, by advances from the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation—was not retained 


in the conference report. The House 
conferees, while not objecting to the 
principle of this provision if need there- 
for should be demonstrated, took the po- 
sition that since the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Act was, in effect, being liqui- 
dated, there was no justification for con- 
tinuing the provision for access roads in- 
volving the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the Housing Expediter, 
when that matter should properly be 
taken care of through the agencies of 
the Government normally dealing with 
access roads. In fact the House con- 
ferees, in their formal statement, note 
specifically that omitting this amend- 
ment is without prejudice to its consid- 
eration in other legislation. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KNOWLAND], 
which added to the buildings or facili- 
ties for which a permit could have been 
required, those to be used for commer- 
cial other than housing purposes, was 
not agreed to. The House conferees re- 
fused to yield on their position that per- 
mits should be required only for con- 
struction of amusement and recreational 
buildings and facilities. I may say, Mr. 
President, that this was one of two pro- 
visions which the House conferees in- 
sisted be stricken from the bill. They ` 
said that if controls on building mate- 
rials were put back in the bill, it would 
be very questionable whether the con- 
ference report would be approved by the 
House of Representatives. In fact, they 
believed it would be impossible to have 
it approved by the House in that case. 

Furthermore, we were not clear in re- 
gard to exactly what the term “com- 
mercial” meant, whether it included 
construction for industry, or merely 
what might be termed “commercial 
buildings.” 

Mr. President, the Senate amendment 
which rewrote paragraph (5) of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 5 of the House bill, 
dealing with preference or priority to 
veterans of World War II or their fami- 
lies in connection with the sale or rental 
of certain housing accommodations, was 
agreed to with certain modifications. It 
may be recalled that that amendment 
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was submitted by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain]. 

Let me point out here a very important 
change which was made in the Senate 
bill: The pattern of discontinuing con- 
trols under the Price Control Act and of 
providing new basic authority was 
adopted in the conference report. That 
means that all the rules and regulations 
that were carried under the OPA law 
have been done away with, and the Ex- 
pediter will have to promulgate his own 
rules and regulations. The authority for 
that is contained in the conference re- 
port in the following words: 

(d) The Housing Expediter is authorized 
to issue such regulations and orders, con- 
sistent with the provisions of this title, as he 
may deem necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section and section 202 (c). 


Mr. President, the conferees on the 
part of the House agreed to the Senate 
provision terminating controls on Febru- 
ary 29, 1948. 

The Housing Expediter was retained as 
the official to administer the law, and 
the provision for utilization of local 
boards vested with broad administrative 
authority was also retained in the con- 
ference report. 

The House provision authorizing de- 
control by local governing bodies was 
eliminated. 

The Senate provision relating to the 
transfer of rent controls to the States 
was stricken out. It was thought by the 
conferees that since there was a Federal 
law to control rents, it should not be 
made permissive for the States to take 
over control. 

The following changes were made in 
the Senate provision for decontrol of 
housing accommodations: 

The House language dividing residen- 
tial hotels and motor courts was adopted. 
I should like to refer to that further. It 
is found under title I of section 202, and 
reads as follows: 

Those housing accommodations, in any 
establishment which is commonly known as 
a hotel in the community in which it is lo- 
cated, which are occupied by persons who are 
provided customary hotel services such as 
maid service, furnishing and laundering of 
linen, telephone, and secretarial or desk serv- 
ice, use and upkeep of furniture and fixtures, 
and bellboy service. 


From that type of buildings, controls 
are removed. 

The Senate provision for decontrolling 
accommodations renting for $225 or more 
a month was stricken out. It was gen- 
erally felt that this was class legislation, 
and should not be incorporated in the 
bill. 

Now we come to the so-called Hawkes 
amendment. That amendment, as 
adopted by the Senate, was amended in 
two respects. The 15-percent increase 
was allowed on maximum rents in effect 
at the time the act becomes effective. 
That differs from the Hawkes amend- 
ment in that the increase would have ap- 
plied to rents in effect September 1, 1946, 
under the Hawkes amendment. 

There was a further amendment to 
the section which provides that a copy 
of the release is required to be filed with 
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the Housing Expediter within 15 days 
after the date of execution. That was 
contained in the language of the House 
bill, and it seemed desirable to incorpo- 
rate it in the conference report. 

There is only one other matter to 
which I wish to refer, that is, that the 
Senate bill contained a provision which 
terminated rent controls in the District 
of Columbia on the same date rent con- 
trols generally would be terminated, and 
that provision was stricken out. We 
were informed, at the time, by the House 
conferees, that there was now being con- 
sidered in the House a bill which would 
refer to the District of Columbia, in 
which the final date of expiration for 
control of rents in the District would 
be provided for. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Delaware yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I do not wish to 
interrupt the orderly discussion of the 
provisions of the report, but I am very 
much interested in section 209 (a), which 
is found on page 6 of the report, under 
the title “Eviction of Tenants.” The 
bill which was passed by the Senate, 
which went to conference, and is now 
before us in the conference report, pro- 
vided in section 209: 

No action or proceeding to recover posses- 
sion of any controlled housing accommoda- 
tions with respect to which a maximum rent 
is in effect under this title shall be main- 
tainable by any landlord against any tenant 
in any court, notwithstanding the fact that 
the tenant has no lease or that his lease 
has expired, so long as the tenant continues 
to pay the rent to which the landlord is en- 
titled, unless— 


Then there are set forth five excep- 
tions. Under the present law, as I un- 
derstand, there is a similar provision, 
which under certain conditions prevents 
the recovery of the premises by the land- 
lord. Does the able Senator have in 
mind how many exceptions to the rule 
exist under the present law which is 
about to expire? 

Mr. BUCK. No; I do not know. 


Mr. REVERCOMB,. Under the present 


law, as I understand, there is either a 
ruling, or it is a part of the statute, that 
after notice, or after recovery has been 
effected in a court, the tenant may con- 
tinue to hold the premises for some 6 
months. 

Mr. BUCK. It is either 3 or 6 months. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is that an ad- 
ministrative ruling, or is it done pursuant 
to express provision of the statute? 

Mr. BUCK. It is a regulation of the 
OPA. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It is an adminis- 
trative ruling? 

Mr. BUCK. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Under section 209 
(a), can the Administrator, or the Ex- 
pediter, in this case, still fix a time within 
which a tenant may continue to hold the 
premises before he is compelled to 
vacate? 

se BUCK. Iam advised that he can- 
not. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB, In other words, 
the exceptions expressly stated in the 
bill as we have it before us are such 
exceptions that the landlord is entitled 
to recover and have immediate posses- 
sion, according to the judgment of the 
court, of course. Is that correct? 

Mr. BUCK. Apparently that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, I should 
like to sum up in a few words the main 
features of the conference report bill. 

The bill provides for rent controls to 
be administered by the Expediter, who at 
present is Mr. Creedon. 

There are certain types of properties 
which will be excluded from controls 
after the enactment of the bill. 

The rent areas will set up local ad- 
visory boards, which will have as com- 
plete power as it is possible to give them 
under the act. 

Controls will terminate, if the bill shall 
be approved, on February 29, 1948. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
agree to the conference report. 


INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN POST- 
MASTER APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, yester- 
day afternoon I gave notice that as soon 
as I could get the floor I would reply 
to the remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typ1nc¢s] rela- 
tive to certain post offices and the ap- 
pointment of postmasters. This being 
the first opportunity I have had to take 
the matter up, I wish to go into it in 
some detail. 

First of all, I wish to invite the Senator 
from Maryland to go pheasant hunting 
next fall in the State of North Dakota. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall be delighted 
to go pheasant hunting with the Senator 
from North Dakota next fall in North 
Dakota, or any other place. We will 
load our guns and I hope neither of us 
will shoot any political postmasters. 
(Laughter. 

Mr. LANGER. I am delighted the 
Senator has accepted, and I am sure 
that if he will come with me he will have 
a most delightful time in North Dakota, 
and meet some wonderful people. The 
people in North Dakota are of all na- 
tionalities, all religions, all creeds. The 
people in our State have a habit of help- 
ing each other. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I gladly yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator would 
guarantee that I could kill as many 
pheasants as he is trying to kill post- 
masters, I would accept an invitation 
from him myself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGER. I am sure the Senator 
from Maryland and I would like to have 
the Senator from Kentucky come along 
and carry the birds after we shoot them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can do that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is nothing I 
enjoy more than hunting, and I would 
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like very much to go hunting with the 
Senator from North Dakota. I wish to 
say to him that in spite of our disagree- 
ment over certain matters, there is noth- 
ing personal in my attitude, as Iam sure 
he appreciates, and this controversy per- 
haps will go on. My only interest is 
in presenting the facts as I think they 
exist. I hope the Senator will under- 
stand that. 

Mr. LANGER. Certainly; I 
readily understand. 

As I was about to say, in North Dakota 
people help each other. It is a common 
occurrence there, when one farmer be- 
comes ill, for his neighbors to come in 
and put in his crop for him. It is com- 
mon there, no matter how bitterly the 
publishers of two newspapers may be 
fighting, if a fire occurs in one of the 
newspaper plants, the publisher of the 
opposite political faith will come forward 
and help in getting out the paper of the 
one who has had the disaster. 

Mr. President, coming more specifi- 
cally to the matter of post offices, I can 
readily understand that the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland has been 
so busy during recent years that he 
simply has not had the time that I have 
taken, as chairman of the Committee on 
Civil Service, to delve into the facts. I 
have the highest regard for the integrity 
of my distinguished friend, and I know 
that this man, upon whom has been be- 
stowed the highest medal that the United 
States can bestow upon any person for 
bravery and valor, would never rise on 
the floor of the Senate and say willingly 
a thing which was not true. I want to 
suggest to him that he is mistaken, as 
I think for example he will concede, in 
connection with the postmastership at 
Baltimore. On page 5266 of the RECORD, 
concerning a Republican appointee by 
the name of Benjamin Woelper, who 
was postmaster at Baltimore, Md., the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
said he was retained in office by himself 
and former Senator Radcliffe, because 
he was a good man. It is interesting to 
note the following facts: 

Mr. Woelper was nominated on Janu- 
ary 7, 1930, and confirmed by the Senate 
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on January 16, 1930, which gave him a 


4-year appointment. This continued him 
in office until January 16, 1934. The 
Democrats having taken over in 1933, it 
would have been impossible for the Dem- 
ocrats to have removed him from office 
until the end of his term, the following 
year. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator is 
not well informed about that. Mr. Woel- 
per came to my office with Mr. Green, 
his first assistant. Mr. Woelper was get- 
ting along in years, and did not live very 
long after that. He told me that he de- 
sired to retire from the post office, and he 
recommended most strongly for my con- 
sideration and that of my colleague, his 
able first assistant, Mr. Green. It is my 
opinion that if Mr. Woelper had not 
made that statement, he could have 
stayed in the position as long as he want- 
ed, because, ever since Mr. Woelper re- 
tired, the career men in the Post Office 
Department in Baltimore, regardless of 
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political affiliation, have succeeded to 
the postmastership each time. There 
have been no political recommendations 
of any kind, shape, or form, to support 
any candidate for the post office of Balti- 
more City. If Mr. Woelper had not come 
to my office and told me that his health 
was such that he wanted to withdraw, he 
would have stayed there much longer, 
after his term had expired. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I merely 
want to say to the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland, he suffers from what 
perhaps happens to all of us at times, 
a lapse of memory; the Senator has so 
many things to do. For example, yester- 
day, on one occasion, the Senator said: 

We let him— 


That is, Mr. Woelper— 


hold that office until he resigned, many years 
thereafter. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I did not remember 
the number of years, but the point is sub- 
stantially true, that Mr. Woelper was not 
disturbed, no one ever thought of getting 
a successor to him, until Mr. Woelper 
came to my office and said, “Senator Tyd- 
ings, my health is such that I want to 
get out; here is my assistant, who has 
spent 30 or 40 years in the office, and I 
recommend him.” I called on my mem- 
ory for the length of time. The fact is 
substantially as I related. 

Mr. LANGER. Those, no doubt, are the 
facts as the Senator remembered them. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. I do not want 
to interrupt the Senator, but I hope he 
will understand, certainly the facts are 
transparent, that whenever there has 
been a vacancy in the office of postmas- 
ter of Baltimore City, there has never 
been a political recommendation made 
to me, or by me, to the Post Office De- 
partment; but, on each occasion, the 
next ranking career man has been pro- 
moted to the office. The Baltimore Sun, 
one of our great newspapers, has carried 
on a campaign, and a proper campaign, 
to give these offices to career men in the 
Post Office Department. I subscribed to 
that campaign and went along with it, 
as the proper way to conduct the postal 
service. At no time has any party poli- 
tician of any consequence, an active 
worker in the party, ever received, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any support of mine 
for the office of postmaster of Baltimore 
City. 

Mr. LANGER. I merely wish to call 
to the attention of the distinguished 
Senator the fact, nevertheless, that Mr. 
Woelper's term expired on the 16th day 
of January 1934, and that he did not re- 
main in office a great many years after 
that, as the Senator said, I am sure in- 
adyertently, the other day, because the 
nomination of his successor, Mr. Green, 
was submitted to the Senate on Febru- 
ary 22,5 weeks after Mr. Woelper’s term 
expired, and it was confirmed a week 
later, on the 28th day of February. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator has re- 
freshed my memory. Here is exactly 
what happened: I think this is a very ac- 
curate recollection. Mr. Woelper did not 
come to my office, until almost the end 
of his term. I had nominated nobody 
to succeed him when his term would ex- 
pire. He came. and he said, in substance, 
this: “Senator, my health is such that I 
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do not feel that I can go on with the 
office, whether or not you gentlemen are. 
for me.” My recollection is that Sena- 
tor Goldsborough, who was my colleague 
then, was present at the meeting, and 
that, when Mr. Woelper told me that, I 
asked him when he intended to retire. 
He told me whatever the date was, it was 
proximate, very close; and, immediately 
upon his retiring, I sent in the name of 
his first assistant, on his own recom- 
mendation. Mr. Woelper wrote a letter 
in commendation of the nomination. It 
took about 5 weeks to process the nomi- 
nation before it reached the Senate. 

But what I want to make sure that the 
Senator understands is, that I never sent 
in any recommendation to supplant Mr. 
Woelper, until Mr. Woelper came at the 
end of his term and told me he did not 
desire to be postmaster any longer. I 
then took the man from the post office 
whom Mr. Woelper recommended. To 
this day, on my word of honor, I do not 
know whether Mr. Green was a Democrat 
or a Republican. I have heard that he 
was a Republican. He certainly took no 
part in politics, as he should not have 
taken, being the postmaster and a Civil 
service and a career man. I was happy 
to be for him, because he had a long and 
distinguished service, which should have 
been crowned by his appointment to 
the postmastership as it was. 

Mr. LANGER. I merely wanted to 
make the Recorp plain that after his 
term expired, Mr. Woelper held office 
only 5 or 6 weeks and not many years. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Allow me to say at 
that point that the Senator stated he held 
office only 5 or 6 weeks after his term 
expired. That proves my point, because 
had I wanted to get rid of him I would 
have had his successor ready the moment 
his commission expired, but I did not 
know anything about it until Mr. Woelper 
came to me and said he did not want 
the office any longer. 

Mr. LANGER. But the Senator said 
inadvertently that Mr. Woelper held his 
office for many years after his term ex- 
pired. As a matter of fact, he held it 
for only 5 or 6 weeks after his term ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I may have been in 
error on that point. 

Mr. LANGER. In connection with the 
Ocean City, Md., postmastership which 
the distinguished Senator discussed yes- 
terday, I took the trouble to obtain the 
official records, and I have them here. 
The Senator from Maryland said he had 
seen them. 

Before I refer to that point, I want to 
say that I resent very much the attempt 
which was made to charge the Senate 
Civil Service Committee with holding up 
the appointments of veterans. That was 
a matter which was stressed time and 
time again on the floor. I want to make 
it very plain that not one minority mem- 
ber of the Senate Civil Service Commit- 
tee ever made a motion to report a single 
Democratic postmaster nomination. 
That is the record. I want to make it 
plain also that neither the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland nor the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois ever came 
to me and talked to me about the post- 
masters. I want to. make it very plain 
that when our committee organized we 
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provided that the Democratic members 
should be given an official who would re- 
ceive $10,000 a year salary, and we said, 
“We want this man to have charge of 
the post offices and the postmasterships, 
and report back to the committee.” 
Neither the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHAVEZ] nor the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] could agree on a 
man. Both Senators are members of 
the committee. It was not our fault that 
they have not agreed on anyone. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. s 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator said that I 
have never conferred with him or ap- 
parently with any other majority member 
of the committee. I have talked with 
Democratic members of the committee 
several times about the postmasterships. 

Let me state what happens. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota, 
when his committee receives a nomina- 
tion sent up by the President, follows the 
precedent established in the past by send- 
ing a white slip with the name of 
the nominee to the Senators from the 
particular State asking whether they ap- 
prove or disapprove the nominee, Ihave 
been receiving such white slips right 
along, and I presumed that when the 
Senators asked for my approval my nota- 
tion on the slip would be sufficient, with- 
out having a conversation with him, be- 
cause he told us on the floor the other 
day how very busy he is, and I know 
that to be true. I presumed when he re- 
ceived my approval of a nomination that 
would be sufficient. Notwithstanding 
what the Senator says, no nomination 
has been reported by the committee. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I may 
say that we follow the custom which was 
initiated, or at least followed, by the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McCKELLAR] and later by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CuHavez]. We send out the white 
slips the Senator referred to. If some 
Senator objects to a nomination, ob- 
viously we would not bring up that nom- 
ination in committee. Both Democratic 
members and Republican members of 
the committee are interested in seeing 
that veterans are protected. They want 
to protect the veterans. That is why I 
want to come to the post office in the 
State of my distinguished friend from 
Maryland, Ocean City. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator goes te that city, will 
he yield to me? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator said no 
Democrat spoke to him about any of 
these appointees. I should like to re- 
mind the Senator from North Dakota 
that in February or March I approached 
the Senator, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service, with respect to 
some appointments in my State, includ- 
ing a veteran who had been appointed 
postmaster at Louisville, a former mayor, 
who was the top man on the list, and 
who was appointed by reason of his pri- 
ority. There were some others in the 
Kentucky list, The Senator told me that 
he would let me know within a couple of 
weeks from that time what the policy 
of the committee would be with respect 
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to these appointments. I waited during 


that period, and then went to the Sena- 


tor again, and yet up to now I have not 
found what the policy of the committee 
is. I even went to see the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. WHITE] to ascertain, if I 
could, what the policy of the majority 
was to be with regard to these appoint- 
ments, and I was told that it was not the 
policy of the committee to defeat or hold 
up the appointments, but that the com- 
mittee had gotten into a wrangle over 
the Senator's desire to have some money 
with which to investigate the appoint- 
ments, and that the whole matter was 
held up for that reason. 

Mr. LANGER. That is exactly right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Notwithstanding all 
that, however, the appointments, now 
nearly 1,000 in number, and nearly half 
of whom are veterans, are still pigeon- 
holed in the committee. It has been an- 
nounced that we are to adjourn on the 
26th of July, and I am wondering 
whether this matter is to drag along un- 
til the end of the session, and no ap- 
pointments be confirmed. Congress will 
meet in January, and with a Presidential 
election approaching, there may be the 
possible hope that the Republicans might 
indulge the vanity of believing that the 
people will elect them next year, and hav- 
ing that hope they might hold off still 
longer in order that they may garner in 
those offices if the election should result 
favorably to the Republicans. I wonder 
if anything like that is in the back of 
the head of my genial friend the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. The conversations the 
Senator from Kentucky has mentioned 
tock place, in exactly the manner the 
Senator has stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. LANGER. I call his attention to 


the fact, however, that we could not 
determine the policy, and if Senators will 
permit me to take up the Ocean City 
situation I will show why it could not 
be determined. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course I am in- 
terested in a general way in Ocean City. 

Mr. LANGER. I think the Senator 
will be particularly interested in Ocean 
City after I shall have described the sit- 
uation existing there. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am more particu- 
larly interested in Louisville and other 
cities in Kentucky. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Not only is the Senator from North Da- 
kota very anxious to do what is right 
and fair, but he wants his investigation 
to go forward. I believe that on next 
Tuesday, if I can make a motion to re- 
port favorably all the nominations of 
postmasters that are in the committee, 
against whom no complaints are lodged, 
the Senator from North Dakota will prob- 
ably vote with me to report them favor- 
ably. So on Tuesday I shall make the 
motion, as I want to have it made known 
who is for such action and who is against 
such action in the committee at that 
time. The Senator himself knows that 
we have not made such a motion be- 
cause we love him so much that we did 
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not want to embarrass him. The Sena- 
tor has succeeded in having adopted his 
resolution providing for an investigation, 
but I am sure the Senator does not wish 
to investigate nominees against whom 
there are no complaints lodged. So I am 
confident he will vote with us to report 
all nominations against which no com- 
plaints have been filed. I shall make that 
motion next Tuesday. 

Mr. LANGER. I suggest to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
that he is 2 days late with his sugges- 
tion. The moment the resolution was 
adopted we promptly called a meeting 
of the subcommittee consisting of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuaAvez], and we promptly retained 
counsel, who is here today, and we said 
we thought we could report two or three 
hundred nominations by next Tuesday. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Next Tuesday? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; at our next regu- 
lar meeting. It has been our position 
right along that we would take action as 
soon as we could secure someone who 
could make an investigation of the nom- 
inations. If Senators will permit me to 
take up the Ocean City, Md., situation 
they will understand the necessity for 
such action, and they will find how vet- 
erans are being discriminated against. 

In Ocean City—and I have the official 
record here—a man by the name of E. 
Raymond Bounds is acting postmaster. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I will yield when I 
finish with Ocean City. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Let me ask the Senator from North 
Dakota 

Mr. LANGER. I will yield after I have 
finished with Ocean City. Until I do 
I will yield to no one. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The committee has received no letters 
from South Carolina protesting against 
any of the nominees for postmaster in 
South Carolina, has it? 

Mr. LANGER. We will take up South 
Carolina when we get into the committee 
meeting. I want to take up Ocean City. 
In Ocean City, Md. one of the towns with 
respect to which the Senator from Mary- 
land has submitted a resolution, Mr. 
Bounds is acting postmaster. He took 
the examination the first time on April 
9, 1945. On the written test he received 
53.75 percent, and on education 82 per- 
cent. I want Senators to remember 
those figures. His average was 67.88 
percent, which was not sufficient. 
So he took the examination over again 
in January 1946, and received a mark of 
62.50 in the written test, and an educa- 
tional mark of 84.40, which gave him an 
over-all mark of 73. 

At the same time two veterans applied. 
Iam sure that the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland has never investigated 
this case. One veteran was named Win- 
field S. Wallace, Jr. When he was 21 
years old he enlisted in the Marine 
Corps. He served 4 years in that branch 
of the service. He saw foreign serv- 
ice. He was a college graduate, with an 
A. B. degree. I think he also had some 
pre-law schooling. He came home and 
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took the examination. What happened? 
I want to show the distinguished Sen- 
ator what happened. He received a 
mark of 67.50. Below that is the word 
“ineligible.” He did not receive a single 
point for business experience. 

Now let us take the case of the other 
veteran. His name is Harold Jackson 
Rayne, Jr. He is also a college gradu- 
ate. This man had charge of 240 men 
in business while he was in the Army for 
4 years. He came back after 4 years of 
foreign service and took the examina- 
tion. Both these college men received 
higher marks than did the acting post- 
master. This particular veteran re- 
ceived a mark of 78.75. Below that mark 
is written the word “ineligible.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. He also had no busi- 
ness experience. 

Mr. LANGER. The word “ineligibie” 
was written in because it was said that 
he had no business experience. 

Mr. President, I ask each Senator to 
place himself, in imagination, on the 
Senate Civil Service Committee. We 
find in Illinois a man who is a bartender. 
He is advanced. He has business ex- 
perience. We find another man oper- 
ating a pool hall. The report in the 
office of the Postmaster General says 
that it was sc dirty that they had to go 
in with a shovel and shovel out the dirt. 


‘That man was said to have had business 


experience. 

Here we have two soldiers who served 
their country in the armed forces. 
They were described ably and eloquently 
the other day by the Senator from Mary- 
land. I could not begin to do as good a 
job as he did. All of us agree that the 
soldier boys, if they have-the ability to 
be postmasters, are entitled to be ap- 
pointed. I agree with what the Senator 
from Maryland has said in that connec- 


tion. The two men to whom I refer have 


a college education. One of them has 
prelegal training. One of them had 
charge of 240 men. Yet the Post Office 
Department would not give either one 
of them a single point for experience. 
The Department held them to be ineli- 
gible. I submit that if the Post Office 
Department can say to a boy who went 
into the Army when he was 21 that even 
though he is now 25, he cannot be a 
postmaster, it can bar every veteran in 
America who went into the Army at 21 
years of age and stayed there and fought 
for his country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. x 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator has re- 
cited the very thing which occurred to 
me. The Senator will recall that prior 
to the last election the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, or the First Congressional 
District, had a Democratic Representa- 
tive, and that after the last election that 
Representative was succeeded by a Re- 
publican. Under the rules in existence 
I had no knowledge of the Ocean City 
case while there was a Democratic Rep- 
resentative from that district, because 
the policy is to refer such nominations to 
Senators only when there is no Repre- 
sentative of the administration party in 
the district in which there is a vacancy 
in the post office. That has been the 
custom under both Democrats and Re- 
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publicans. So my connection with this 
case started, as I recall, some time dur- 
ing this year. 

When I found that there was a vacancy 
in Ocean City I wrote to the Post Office 


‘Department and asked if there was an 


eligible list. As I recall, one or both of 
these veterans had written to me, or 
someone had written in their behalf, 
calling my attention to the fact that 
certain veterans had taken the examina- 
tion. 

When the list was received, it had only 
one man’s name on it. The other men 
had not been given a passing grade. 
Therefore there was only one eligible. 
But I did not appoint that eligible, al- 
though he was the only one. I went to 
the telephone and called up the Post 
Office Department. I asked, What has 
become of the veterans who took this 
examination?” I was told that the De- 
partment would look up the case; and 
in due time I received a letter from the 
Civil Service Commission. As I under- 
stand, this examination was not given by 
the Post Office Department. It was 
given by the Civil Service Commission, 
I thought surely that if it was given by 
the Civil Service Commission under the 
rules and the law, it was given fairly. I 
mention this. only to show the Senator 
that I was just as anxious as he is to 
have the veterans rewarded, assuming 
that they had passed the examination. 
I was astounded when I received the fol- 
lowing letter: 

They— 

That is, the two veterans— 

did not meet the minimum requirements 
for business experience and general qualifica- 
tions, and were insufficient to comply with 
minimum requirements of eligibility, and 
were not assigned a grade, 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If I may be permitted 
to do so, I should like to finish this state- 
ment. 

Naturally, when I saw this letter from 
the Civil Service Commission I assumed 
that the veterans had not been given an 
opportunity to take the examination. 
Having taken it, and not having reached 
a passing mark, and there being only one 
man on the eligible list, I then said, “Fill 
the office from the No. 1 place on the list.” 
Having explored the fact that the vet- 
erans had not qualified, there was nothing 
else I could do under the circumstances, 
because the Civil Service Commission 
said that under the rules for holding ex- 
aminations for postmasters all over the 
United States, as applied to these two 
veteransy they were found to be ineligible. 

I may)say to the Senator that the vet- 
erans in that section of the country are 
very dear to me, because probably the 
fathers of those boys were in the same 
outfit in which I served in World War I. 
I certainly have an exceedingly wide ac- 
quaintance among veterans in that dis- 
trict. The veterans’ post had written to 
me, and that occasioned my writing to 
the Post Office Department. 

The point of this recital is that I want 
the Senator to know that if there was 
any slip anywhere along the line, it was 
not in the office of the Senator from 
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Maryland, who was anxious to give the 
veterans every consideration which the 
result of the examination warranted. 
When it was shown that neither of the 
veterans had an eligible rating, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland could do nothing 
more than take the name at the top of 
the list and appoint that man to the 
position. 

Furthermore, the Senator from Mary- 
land had nothing to do with this partic- 
ular post office until January 1, 1947, 
when the new Congress came into being. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President 

Mr. LANGER. Mr.-President, before 
I yield to my distinguished friend from 
Connecticut, let me say that the Senator 
from Maryland was not present on the 
day when I took up this resolution. I 
want the distinguished Senator to know 
that, at the request of the entire com- 
mittee, a part of the investigation will 
involve the Civil Service Commission. 
We want to determine why the Commis- 
sion says that two veterans who had 
served 4 years, and who had had previous 
experience, one of them having handled 
240 men, should be held to be ineligible. 
We think that that is absolutely wrong. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator al- 
low me to make a comment? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator knows, 
as I am sure all of us know, that when 
veterans come back from war they fre- 
quently take civil-service examinations 
for all manner of positions, both in and 
out of the Post Office Department. Of 
course they get preference because of 
their service and double preference in 
case of disability. However, it some- 
times happens—I do not know what the 
facts were in the instant case—that a 
veteran taking an examination—quite 
often he is a man with a good educa- 
tion—though given the benefit of his 
preference of 5 points, or 10 points if he 
be disabled, does not make as high a 
grade as someone who has not been in 
the service, who may have kept fresh his 
mathematics, or whatever the subject 
of the examination might be. As the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BALDWIN | 
will concede, both of us having had sim- 
ilar experiences, there is nothing that 
makes one forget what he has learned 
so rapidly as does service in the Army 
or the Navy. It tends to crowd out and 
make dull one’s knowledge of law or some 
other profession, because the absorption 
is so heavy and so intense while in the 
service. It looks, on the face of things, 
as if these men who went to two uni- 
versities ought to have gone far enoug! 
in their studies to pass the examination. 

All I want to say is that the Post Office 
Department did not conduct the exami- 
nation; it was conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission. It seems to me that 
if the Senator from North Dakota—he 
might not have had the idea when all 
this was more or less new, and this is now 
hindsight—had asked the Civil Service 
Commission to submit the examination or 
to submit the law or the rules, he would 
have gotten to the root of the evil. 

I want the Senator to know that, so 
far as I am concerned, I have supported 
the No. 1 person on the list in all these 
places, right straight down the line, and 
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as I stated yesterday, one of those men- 
tioned was a life-long Republican who is 
registered to this day as a Republican and 
who stood No. 1 on the list. Notwith- 
standing the fact that he is a Republican 
he received the appointment in the little 
town of Bishopville in the same county 
in which Ocean City is located. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that the Senator 

from North Dakota could not go to Mary- 
land, to West Virginia, and to all the 
other States. There was no way in which 
the committee could possibly do that. 
All we were asking for was sufficient 
money to enable us to find out how many 
cases like this there were and to prevent 
a repetition of the situation. I think the 
Senator will agree that the Civil Service 
Commission ought never to have declared 
these veterans ineligible. 

Mr. TYDINGS. While a prima facie 
case is made out, I should like completely 
to know the facts. Three committee 
meetings are going on at this time, and 
I am anxious to go to at least one of 
them, but I wanted to be here while the 
Senator was discussing the Maryland 
situation. i 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 3 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota may 
have already covered what I am about to 
mention. I am certain that the Senator 
from Maryland knew nothing about this 
situation, and I am certain he is in the 
same situation with reference to those 
appointees as is practically every other 
Member of the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That statement is not 
quite accurate. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The Senator went 
through the ordinary procedure that we 
would all go through to find out what 
happened. He accepted, as I would ac- 
cept, the word of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. He did just what I have done. 
I have said to my people, “Here is the 
report from the Civil Service Commission. 
There is not anything more that I can do 
about it.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. BALDWIN. At the same time, 
from the cases which have been present- 
ed here and others which have come be- 
fore the committee, we knew that we 
must go behind the report of the Civil 
Service Commission and find out from 
their own records what they had done 
and why they had done it, and if there is 
a sufficient number of typical cases to 
warrant the Senate’s going into a thor- 
ough study of the matter to find out 
whether or not there has been discrim- 
ination in those cases. 

That, Mr. President, is why I believed 
the Senate should adopt the resolution. 
There ought to be times when we can 
check up on various Federal agencies, 
and now is the time, it seems to me, when 
the Civil Service Commission should be 
called in to question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The resolution has al- 
ready been adopted and the Senator has 
the tools with which to carry on the work. 
The only thing which brought on this 
colloquy was an implication, which per- 
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haps the Senator from North Dakota 
never intended. The facts are, so far as 
all recommendations made by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland are concerned, that 
in each and every case appointees were 
taken from the top of the list; that in 
each and every case the veteran’s rights 
were explored and looked after with the 
Civil Service Commission; and that in 
each and every place, notwithstanding 
the fact that perhaps he was a Repub- 
lican, the top man had gotten the ap- 
pointment. In Baltimore City—the larg- 
est post office in the whole State of Mary- 
land—there had been absolutely not a 
single tinge of politics. Every man in- 
volved, from the beginning to the end, 
has had 30 or 40 years’ service. I am 
advised that the first one recommended 
was a Republican, but that did not make 
any difference. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The Senator has had 
the same experience I have had. I have 
been trying to get a man appointed—I 
do not know what his politics may be— 
who has been in the postal service 25 
years, and everyone says that while he 
was in the Post Office Department he did 
the postmaster’s work, and we would like 
to get for him the job of postmaster. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have always found 
with Republicans, as the Senator has 
probably found with Democrats, that if 
I appoint a Republican to office he is 
likely to be at least as grateful as one of 
my own party. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I had experience in 
public life in another position before I 
came here. I had the experience of hav- 
ing a Democratic Senate turn down 
names of Democrats whom I reappointed 
and who had been previously appointed 
by a Democratic governor. I say to my 
distinguished friend from Maryland that 
some of these things are thoroughly in- 
comprehensible to me. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
going to leave the floor—— 

Mr. LANGER. I do not want the Sen- 
ator to leave. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall stay, then. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the Senator fin- 
ished with Ocean City? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say to 
the Senator that my main concern is 
that on next Tuesday the Senator is go- 
ing to report these nominations so that 
they may be considered on the floor 

Mr. LANGER. Two or three hundred 
of them. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And I am sure we will 
want to consider them as rapidly as 
possible. 

Mr. LANGER. I will take up, next, the 
Brandywine case. First of all, I want to 
call the attention of the Senate to what 
was said by the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHonry ]—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Are we going to have an investigation? 

Mr. LANGER. The man retained by 
the subcommittee will make a report to 
the full committee on Tuesday. I under- 
stand that there are several hundred 
nominations to be reported favorably to 
the full committee. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is 
the Senator now making a report to the 
Senate of what has taken place all over 
the United States? 

Mr. LANGER. No. All I said was 
that the man retained by the subcom- 
mittee has informed me that he thinks 
between 200 and 300 nominations can 
be reported to the full Senate Civil 
Service Committee for action, and then 
it is up to the Civil Service Committee 
to do what it wants to. I have no au- 
thority to speak for the full committee 
but I think it will report the nomina- 
tions. I think there will be a unanimous 
vote to report them, I cannot see any 
objection to reporting them. 

I come back to the Brandywine post 
office. I call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the remarks of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] at the time 
the Civil Service Act was passed. He 
said: 

This measure has three positive virtues: 
First, it substitutes the merit system for 
the spoils system in the selection of post- 
masters. In other words, it does away with 
favoritism and establishes principles of open 
competition. 


I maintain that that has not been 
done. 

Second, it authorizes the selection of post- 
masters by promotion within the service. In 
other words, it -vtends to all the vast army 
of postal employees, clerks, and carriers, 
village carriers and rural mail carriers, the 
opportunity to rise to the highest position 
in the postal service, 


That has not been done, as witness 
Oakmont, III., the case I brought up the 
other day, involving a man who served 
17 years in that office, commencing in 
1931. A man named Murphy moved 
there in 1942. He did not have a single 
recommendation that amounted to any- 


thing, except one from an alderman in 


Chicago. Although every commercial 
club and civic group and the leading 
businessmen and doctors and lawyers— 
over 100 of them—sent in letters of 
recommendation for the first man, who 
had been in the office for 17 years, never- 
theless the man second on the list was 
appointed. 

The third point, according to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, is that the law pre- 
vents the evasion of the spirit of the 
merit system and the rule of Senate con- 
firmation by requiring that acting post- 
masters shall not serve for more than 6 
months without the permission of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. President, on the floor of the 
Senate the distinguished ‘Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN] raised the point, 
which also was raised yesterday, that if 
these places were not filled within 6 
months, there would be a vacancy. 

Now I come to the case at Brandywine, 
Md. In that case, the examination for 
postmaster of that third-class post office 
was held on May 26, 1945. There were 
three eligibles: Paul L. Peacock, 81.50; 
Milton P. Holt, 79; and Mrs. Carrie E. 
Outen, 72.75, I refer to this post office 
for the reason that Mrs. Carrie E. Outen 
has been acting postmaster at Brandy- 
wine, Md., since July 1943. That infor- 
mation is given to the Senate to refute 
the argument made on the floor of the 
Senate a few days ago that haste has 
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been necessary in the confirmation of 
present acting postmasters because they 
could serve for only 6 months. The argu- 
ment was made that such nominations 
must be confirmed at once; and that in- 
asmuch as they have not been confirmed 
immediately, the committee should be 
discharged from their further consider- 
ation. But here we find the case of a 
lady who has been serving since 1943, 
even though she serves as acting post- 
master. The certification of that list was 
made on October 8, 1945, but we find that 
on January 8, 1947, 15 months after the 
certification was made, the acting post- 
master tendered her resignation, but it 
has not yet been acted upon. On Jan- 
uary 14, 1947, 1 year and 3 months after 
certification had been made, the veteran 
applicant resigned from the eligible list, 
to accept other employment. Now we 
find out how that veteran was kept out 
of the position. He took the examina- 
tion and, as a result, he was at the top 
of the list. Although the law said that 
the acting postmaster could serve not 
more than 6 months, nevertheless 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 months went by; 
and, finally, the veteran gave up. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, this par- 
ticular post office is in a district that is 
represented by a Member of the House of 
Representatives who is in the Democratic 
fold. So I know nothing about the facts 
in that case, except what I adduced 
from him after the Senator from North 
Dakota made his remarks the other day 
on the floor of the Senate. However, 
the Representative from the district tells 
me that the man who stood first on the 
list had a job in Washington that was 
paying more than the postmastership, for 


which he had taken the examination, . 


would have paid; and he wanted some 
time to consider whether he would give 
up his Washington job and take the post- 
office job or whether he would not, and it 
took him quite a long time to make up 
his mind, 

Of course, the Senator from North Da- 
kota knows that had that veteran wanted 
the job, all he would have had to do 
would have been to tell the Representa- 
tive, “I want that job,” and then his 
name would have been sent in. But he 
did not do that. Instead, he said, “I 
don’t know whether to give up the job 
I have or not. It is a good job; it pays 
me more than the post-office job will pay. 
It is true that I am No. 1 on the list for 
the postmaster job, but I should like to 
have some time to think it over.” 

So, after thinking it over for a long 
time, he finally decided that he did not 
want the post-office job, but wanted to 
withdraw his name from consideration 
for that job. The next person on the 
list, No. 2 on the list, was appointed, in 
his place. 

Mr. LANGER. No; the third person 
was appointed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mrs. Outen was third 
on the list. She did not want the place; 
she wanted to get out a long time before 
that, but the eligible who was No. 1 on 
the list would not take the position, al- 
though he took a long time to make up 
his mind what he would do. So the 
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Senator from North Dakota should not 
say that the No. 1 man wanted the posi- 
tion, when, as a matter of fact—although, 
of course, the Senator from North Da- 
kota did not know this—the Representa- 
tive was in touch with the No. 1 man, but 
that man could not make up his mind 
whether he wanted the post-office posi- 
tion or whether he did not want it. 

Mr. LANGER. I assume that he want- 
ed it or else he would not have taken 
the examination. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; he took the exam- 
ination just as a chance thing; and after 
he got the chance to have the job, he 
took some time to decide whether he 
wanted it. Finally, realizing that he was 
making more money in Washington, he 
decided to continue with the Washing- 
ton job, which he already had; and so 
he declined the post-office job. That is 
all there is to that matter. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, it is 
quite important if a temporary ap- 
pointee, who, under the law, could serve 
for not more than 6 months, was kept 
in the job for 17 months, and if, as a 
result, some veteran who wished to be 
appointed to that position and who was 
first or second on the list could not get 
it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But in that case the 
veteran did not want the place. 

Mr. LANGER. I do not know about 
that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is what the 
Representative tells me. He said the vet- 
eran could have had it; but the veteran 
said, “Look here, do you think I would be 
better off by taking this post-office job or 
not? I have a job in Washington which 
pays me more.” The Representative 
said, “Well, think it over, and decide 
what you want to do.” 

But the veteran could not make up his 
mind for a long time. Finally he did 
make up his mind, and withdrew; and 
the No. 2 man, who then became the No. 
1 man, was appointed. 

Mr. LANGER. I think the Senator 
from Maryland will agree that when a 
temporary appointee holds over for more 
than 6 months, contrary to the law, that 
is an important matter which should be 
investigated, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I agree that it 
looks bad. But actually there was noth- 
ing wrong with it. All that time was 
taken simply in order to let the veteran 
decide whether he wanted the job or 
did not want it. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to call attention 
now to the Bishopville, Md., case. I 
mention it for the same reason. In that 
case, a temporary appointee continued 
to serve, after the 6-month period was 
over, for 7, 8,9,10 months. As the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has said, the law 
provides that temporary appointees shall 
serve not more than 6 months. Certain- 
ly it should not be possible to keep vet- 
erans out of such positions simply by 
continuing acting postmasters in office 
for many months after the 6-month 
period has terminated. That is why I 
have mentioned these cases. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
informed that a conference committee 
of which I am a member is meeting and 
is unable to get a quorum, and I have 
been called twice to go to that meeting. 
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But let me say before I leave, for I know 
the Senator from North Dakota wishes 
to be fair about this matter, that Mr. 
Ringler, who at the present time is the 
postmaster at Bishopville, is, as the 
Senator has been informed, I think, a 
lifelong and affiliated Republican. He 
was so popular that the patrons of that 
post office asked the Democratic State 
Central Committee to recommend him, 
a Republican, to continue to hold that, 
post-office position. Yesterday I held in 
my hand—and I have it here now—a let- 
ter signed by six members of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee for Wor- 
cester County, recommending Mr. Ring- 
ler, a lifelong and affiliated Republican, 
for appointment as postmaster at 
Bishopville. Let me read one part of the 
letter: 

Mr. Ringler, now the acting postmaster at 
Bishopville, affiliated as a Republican, has 
served as postmaster at Bishopville, Md., for 
34 years— 

So, Mr. President, we find that he was 
appointed away back under President 
Taft, I believe— 
under both Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations. He is popular, and is the 
choice of over 90 percent of the patrons of 
the Bishopville post office, a majority of 
whom are active Democratic voters. 


Nothwithstanding that he is a Re- 
publican, the Democratic State Central 
Committee recommended him. Certain- 
ly the Senator from North Dakota does 
not think anything evil was done in that 
case. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator missed 
the point entirely. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What the Senator is 
saying is that it should have been done 
more quickly? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 
within 6 months. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the Senator does 
not hold the Senator from Maryland re- 
sponsible for the situation? 

Mr. LANGER. No, but the resolution 
goes to the whole civil service. This is 
the case of a veteran who wants the 
job, and the authorities let the incum- 
bent remain in office 7 months, 8 months, 
9 months, 10 months, after the 6 months 

egan to run. That is what I objected 
to. Veterans cannot be kept out in that 
way. Now, there is only one more case. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have been sent for 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GURNEY] two or three times, who begs 
me to attend the meeting of the confer- 
ence committee. They are stymied for 
lack of a quorum. I should like to stay 
and debate this matter with the Sena- 
tor, but I think I am doing an injustice 
to the conference committee. 

Mr. LANGER. The case involving 
Oakland, Md., is the last one. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have held the con- 
ference committee up an hour already. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator used a very 
unfortunate word yesterday. In the com- 
parison between a veteran and a civilian, 
the Senator said that the veteran took 
advantage of his five-point preference. I 
am satisfied the Senator did not mean 
that, He knows every veteran has a right 
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to have that five-point preference. The 
veteran is not taking any advantage. On 
the list, the Senator will remember, the 
first man had a rating of 80.33, and the 
second a rating of 78.93. It is brought to 
the Senator’s attention again that the 
committee is interested in the veterans. 
We do not want the veterans held out 
because someone is holding over 6 months, 
Mr. TYDINGS. I concede that to the 
Senator. 
Mr. LANGER. 
from Maryland. 
Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota, and I am delighted 
to know that a great bulk of these ap- 
pointments are coming out of the com- 
mittee, because some of the veterans 
really need the jobs, and I know the Sen- 
ator will be serving the cause of patri- 
otism and merit at the same time. 
- Iam glad to assure the Senator that 
I shall go pheasant hunting with him. 
Mr. LANGER. We will go pheasant 
hunting together. {Laughter.] 


EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROL— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3203) relative to 
maximum rents on housing accommoda- 
tions; to repeal certain provisions of 
Public Law 388, Seventy-ninth Congress, 


I thank the Senator 


and for other purposes. 

Mr. BUCK. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Gurney Morse 
Baldwin Hatch Murray 
Ball Hawkes Myers 
Barkley Hayden O'Conor 
Brewster Hickenlooper O'Daniel 
Bricker Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bridges Holland Overton 
Brooks Ives Pepper 
Buck Jenner 

Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Va. 
Byrd Kem Robertson, Wyo 
Cain Kilgore Russell 
Capehart Knowland Saltonstall 
Capper Langer Smith 
Chavez Lodge Sparkman 
Connally Lucas Taft 
Cooper McCarran Taylor 
Cordon McCarthy Thye 
Donnell McClellan Tydings 
Downey McFarland Umstead 
Dworshak McGrath Vandenberg 
Eastland McKellar Watkins 
Ecton Magnuson Wherry 
Ellender Malone White 
Ferguson Martin Wiley 
Pulbright Maybank Williams 
George ikin Wilson 
Green Moore Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
seven Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. BUCK. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
served as a member of the conference 
committee appointed to resolve the dif- 
ferences between the House and the Sen- 
ate on the measure to extend rent con- 
trol. I signed the conference report, not 
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because I agreed with the bill, or because 
I felt that it was a good measure. As a 
matter of fact, I feel that it is not a good 
measure. However, I have tried to be 
realistic. In my opinion, it is the only 
measure that we can hope to obtain as 
& result of the conference. It is only 
eleven more days until rent contro] ex- 
pires. I believe that we were given suffi- 
cient notice during the conference that 
it was a.matter either of obtaining this 
bill or none at all. So far as that is con- 
cerned, the bill we brought back from 
conference is no worse than the bill that 
we Carried into conference from the Sen- 
ate. In fact, I am of the opinion that 
we perhaps strengthened it somewhat in 
the conference, by taking a few of the 
provisions from the House bill, that made 
it better than it was when it left the 
Senate. 

When the bill was being considered on 
the floor of the Senate, I made a few re- 
marks, in which I criticized our action 
in including title I, as passed by the 
House of Representatives. I still think 
that we made a mistake in including title 
I as a part of the rent- control measure. 
It is not rent control. Title I is a meas- 
ure that decontrols housing. Neverthe- 
less, title I was agreed to by the Senate 
and by the House, with few changes. 
Therefore, it was not within the power 
of the conference to omit title I, or to 
make any great change in it. 

Title I was improved on the floor of 
the Senate by certain amendments 
which were adopted. One amendment 
in particular was that offered by the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] and adopted by the Senate. Un- 
fortunately, however, the House con- 
ferees were insistent upon excluding that 
amendment, and the conferees dropped 
it from the bill. 

Mr. Creedon, the Housing Expediter, 
on June 2, 1947, issued a press release, in 
which he stated, in part, as follows: 

Right now there is a backlog of more than 
$2,000,000,000 in deferrable nonresidential 
projects being held up because of material 
shortages. If this pent-up demand were 
suddenly turned loose on the building mate- 
rials market, the resulting scramble for ma- 
terials would leave the little fellow trying to 
build a home out in the cold both literally 
and figuratively. It would be the lifting of 
L-41 all over again—only worse, because with- 
out price control, the sky would be the limit 
on the scarce building items. 


In leaving out the Knowland amend- 


ment, that is exactly what we have done. 


We have acted contrary to the advice 
and against the warning Mr. Creedon 
has given us in his statement. Mr. 
Creedon stated to our committee very 
frankly that he did not believe it neces- 
sary to retain building controls for a very 
long time. He said that, in any event, it 
was his intention to remove all controls 
not later than October 31, and perhaps 
by October 1; and that all he needed was 
a few months to surmount the present 
building surge. However, when the bill 
becomes law, assuming that it does, those 
restrictions will be removed, and all non= 
housing structures will be eligible to pro- 
ceed without the necessity of permits, 
except for the one class of recreational 
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buildings. Under the bill, that type of 
building will still require a permit. = 

Most of the shortages in the building 
materials, according to Mr. Creedon, 
have disappeared. There remains only 
one that is really critical, and that is pig 
iron and soil pipe. Under a provision in 
the bill and under the agreement of the 
conferees, Mr. Crœedon is given the right 
to continue to make commitments on 
premium payments within the $65,000,- 
000 that remains in his hands for premi- 
um payment purposes, to encourage the 
production of pig iron and pig-iron 
products. 

Furthermore it was agreed among the 
conferees that the meaning of the lan- 
guage in the bill not only would give him 
the right to make the commitments for 
incentive payments which will be made 
even up until the end of the year—that 
is such commitments as are made prior 
to the signing of the bill into law—but 
coupled with those commitments there 
may be certain conditions requiring the 
allocation of the pig iron and soil pipe 
to housing purposes. I believe it is im- 
portant that we have that thorough un- 
derstanding in order that we might not 
later criticize Mr. Creedon for acting in 
the space of a few days and making long- 
time commitments which will run over 
the period of the next 6 months. 

Mr. President, with the exception of 
removing the requirement of permits 
from noncommercial buildings, as was 
done when the Knowland amendment 
was stricken out, and with the under- 
standing we have as to the meaning of 
the language on premium payments and 
allocation of pig iron and soil pipe, title 
I is not in such bad condition. I believe 
that under it Mr. Creedon can proceed 
with a fair building program, though not 
what he could have done had we not 
tinkered with the law by inclusion of 
title I. 

When it comes to the rent- control pro- 
vision I want to say that I am of the 
same opinion now regarding the so- 
called Hawkes’ amendment that I was 
when it was offered on the floor of the 
Senate. While by its language and ac- 
cording to the intent of its sponsor it re- 
lates only to agreements that are entered 
into voluntarily, there is no doubt in my 
mind that it can be used in such a way 
as to intimidate tenants to agree to a 
15-percent rent increase. We were 
against a general rent increase. Our 
committee voted it down. Yet on the 
floor of the Senate we in effect wrote into 
the bill virtually a 15-percent increase 
in rent. However, that matter was not 
in conference, because both the House 
and the Senate had agreed to it, and 
there was nothing we could do about that. 

In our bill in the Senate committee we 
included local advisory committees to 
help in reaching decisions as to when 
areas might be recontrolled and when 
agencies were needed, and what those 
agencies should be. That gave flexibil- 
ity to the measure. 

We did something that we all felt 
ought to be done, that is to provide for 
a gradual thawing out of the rent freeze 
that we have on a Nation-wide basis. 
The Hawkes’ amendment flies directly in 
the face of that philosophy. However, it 
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is a part of the bill, and there was noth- 
ing that the conferees could do about it. 

I am of the opinion that this measure 
is better than no law at all, and if we do 
not agree to it, that when June 30 comes 
there will be no rent control whatsoever. 

Mr. President, on June 13, 1947, an edi- 
torial appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor somewhat critical of this legis- 
lation, and yet rather thought-provok- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial may be placed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 


DECONTROL BY SUBTERFUGE 


Congressional conferees have reported out 
a bill which would continue a thin shadow 
of rent control until March 1, 1948. 

There is some defense for lifting controls 
on transient accommodations—they are al- 
ready decontrolled, in fact—and on new 
housing built at today’s costs. As to the re- 
mainder of the bill, Congress seems intent 
on taking the country with it into trouble, 
without established justification, and by a 
slippery route. 

Its approach is neither honest nor coura- 
geous. Rent controls in general are ex- 
tended; yes. But if tenants “agree,” land- 
lords may boost rents, in return for a lease, 
by 15 percent. And the landlord is granted 
sufficient leverages—changed legal grounds 
for eviction, for instance—that most tenants 
will find no other alternative. 

The House recoiled from voting a forth- 
right 10-percent increase last April, But now 
both Houses push forward what would be in 
effect a still higher boost behind a screen of 
tenant “consent.” 

Congress is maneuvering, furthermore, to 
put the President, not itself, on the spot: 
to present Mr. Truman with the alternatives 
of this legislative sham or no rent control 
at all—the same choice he faced with OPA. 

True, many landlords—often the most con- 
siderate—got squeezed under the ceilings. 
But a great number of the real hardship 
cases have been granted relief. And as a 
rule landlords have maintained full occu- 
pancy at the cost of some repairs and no 
improvements. Which leaves the bill rest- 
ing largely on the plea that since other busi- 
nesses have been released, landlords should 
also be free to exploit a sellers’ market. 

That sounds reasonable and fair from the 
landlords’ view. But here is where the real 
oer lies: At what cost to the whole Na- 
t « would they profit? 

i. gher rents are as inflationary as higher 
wages. They are more psychologically explo- 
sive even than costly food. For a family can, 
when pinched, eat oatmeal and cabbage in- 
stead of pork chops and caulifiower, and less 
of everything, to get by fora time. But the 
choice, pay more rent or get out, when there 
is little likelihood of anywhere else to get 
to, might prove a desperate one for several 
million Americans. 

The prospect is not cheering. 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, although 
the Senator from Alabama may not agree 
with the reasons for the bill, I want to 
thank him for the great contribution 
which he made in its preparation. I 
refer particularly to his suggestion that 
the rent areas be controlled through the 
local boards. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is the one who made that proposal, 
and the committee adopted it, and I 
think it is the keystone of the whole bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Delaware for those words. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in opposition to the enactment 
of the bill, because I believe it is deceiv- 
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ing the American people into believing 
that they have something which they 
will not in fact have. I feel that there 
will be no rent control, for all practical 
purposes, if the bill is enacted into law, 
and that it would be much more honest 
to defeat it and let the people know that 
there is no rent control. That would 
relieve a great many landlords from en- 
gaging in nefarious practices to get their 
rents raised, which they can engage in 
under the bill. 

In the first place, of course, we all 
know that at one time the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency agreed to a bill containing a flat 
10-percent increase across the board. 
That bill met with the disapproval of the 
full committee, however, and was re- 
ferred back to the subcommittee, be- 
cause we did not want a 10-percent in- 
crease. However, when the bill reached 
the floor of the Senate we adopted the 
Hawkes amendment, which is not only 
a 10-percent-across-the-board increase, 
but a 15-percent-across-the-board in- 
crease. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

Mr, TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I know the Senator 
from Idaho does not want to leave a false 
impression when he says that the amend- 
ment offered by me provides for a 15- 
percent, across-the-board increase. It 
simply gives permission to a landlord 
and a tenant to agree voluntarily and 
in good faith on any increase up to 15 
percent. It might be 5 percent. It 
might be nothing. If the tenant says, 
“No, I am willing to take my chances on 
what is going to happen to rents and 
housing,” then it is nothing. So I am 
sure the Senator does not want to leave 
an erroneous impression about the 
amendment. It simply says to the 
American people, “We will not free the 
renting and housing industry com- 
pletely at this time, but we propose to 
inject a little bit of Americanism into 
the program and give a tenant a chance, 
if he wants to embrace it, to make sure 
that for the entire year 1948 he will not 
have to pay more than 15 percent, or 
10 percent, in excess of the rent he pays 
today, remembering that rent controls 
will cease under the Federal law on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1948.” 

I am certain the Senator does not 
want to leave the impression that every 
landlord in the Nation is going to black- 
jack every tenant in the Nation and say, 


“Unless you do this you are going to be 


evicted.” That is not good business. 
That is not good Americanism, and 1 
have sufficient confidence in the Amer- 
ican people to believe it will not happen. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey for his contribution. 
I had intended to elaborate on the state- 
ment I made. When the Senator says 
that the provision enabling the landlord 
voluntarily to agree with his tenant to 
raise rents 15 percent is just a little 
touch of Americanism, well, that is the 
Senator’s definition of it. I think the 
people are becoming awfully tired of 
Americanism in the form of dollar-a- 
pound steaks and one thing and an- 
other. I think we can hardly call this 
provision “Americanism.” It simply 
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permits the tenant and the landlord 
voluntarily to agree to raise rents 15 per- 
cent if the tenant gets a lease extending 
through 1948. If a tenant expected to 
stay in his accommodations for any con- 
siderable length of time beyond the ex- 
piration of the rent ceiling in the bill— 
even if he expected to stay 2 months be- 
yond that time—he would indeed be 
simple-minded if he did not sign a lease 
guaranteeing an immediate 15-percent 
increase, because if he did not sign it, 
then when the rent control measure died 
he would be subject to any amount of 
increase. There would be no ceiling. 
His rent could be increased 100 percent, 
209 percent, or even 500 percent, if the 
landlord felt like charging that much. 
Those ilgures may sound fantastic. It 
may sound as though I am talking merely 
to hear my teeth rattle; but that is what 
happened in Idaho when the rent con- 
trols were taken off. In a number of in- 
stances rents were raised—sometimes on 
veterans—as much as 250 percent. In 
fact, their rents went up to such an 
extent that their rent bill alone was 
more than they were making. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In view of the situa- 
tion which the Senator has described, 
which resulted from the lifting of rent 
controls, does not the Senator believe 
that it is much sounder to pass this bill 
and protect against any greater increase 
than 15 percent during the time the pro- 
visions of the bill are in operation? 

Mr. TAYLOR. All we are doing is 
Setting a bomb with a time-fuse on it 
under the tenant. Personally I think 
it would be better to get it over with and 
not make the tenants suffer in this way. 
Perhaps we should start letting the 
magic law of supply and demand, about 
which we have heard so much, get busy. 

There is another reason why it might 
be sounder not to pass the bill, and to 
get the suffering over with as soon as 
possible. The bill would kill housing 
controls and throw the market open to 
the construction of commercial build- 
ings, of which I understand there is a 
$2,000,000,000 backlog. Mr. Creedon, the 
Housing Expediter, has said that if the 
bill is passed it will cheat us out of 200,000 
homes this year. Two hundred thousand 
homes would help relieve the situation a 
little, and head us toward that happy 
day when the law of supply and demand 
will again work. So the bill would de- 
lay us, and would make available for 
commercial purposes materials that 
might otherwise go into the building of 
homes. 

What we would gain by the bill would 
be a modicum of rent control and a 15- 
percent increase, which would practically 
amount to an across-the-board increase, 
so far as I can see. The Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes] may disagree 
with me. I grant that there may be 
some landlords who would not increase 
rents the full amount, but the number of 
such landlords would be negligible. I 
believe that between 97 and 99 percent 
of them would take advantage of the 
situation and increase rents to the maxi- 
mum, 
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Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. Iam sure the Senator 
has not forgotten that the Director of 
the Office of Temporary Controls, Gen- 
eral Fleming, stated before the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency that in his 
opinion there was only one way to solve 
these inequities at the present time— 
this was 2 months ago—and that was 
by a 10-percent-across-the-board in- 
crease. I am not referring to the 10- 
percent-across-the-board increase over 
which the dispute arose. I am talking 
about his testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency.3 weeks 
after the release at the White House, 
which was withdrawn. I am talking 
about his mature, considered judgment, 

He also stated to me that the advisory 
committee of the OPA unanimously rec- 
ommended to him a 10-percent-across- 
the-board increase, 

That came from the Administration. 
It did not come from the Senate; it did 
not come from me; it did not come from 
the Fouse. It came from the Admin- 
istration, 

I should like to ask the Senator one 
further question, and then I shall not 
annoy him further. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator is not an- 
noying me. Iam happy to have him ask 
any questions he wishes to ask. 

Mr. HAWKES. I appreciate very 
much the Senator’s courtesy in yielding. 
The Senator has stated that he believes 
that my amendment is the equivalent of 
a 15-percent-across-the-board increase. 
Does he believe that the Senate would 
have voted for a straight 15-percent- 
across-the-board increase? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I do not believe it 
would. That is all the more reason why 
I dislike the amendment, which sneaked 
up on the blind side of the Senate, so to 
speak. 

Mr. HAWKES, Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for one further obser- 
vation, then I shall take my seat. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. If I thought that my 
amendment gave anyone a bludgeoning 
power over the tenant, or if I thought it 
was not in the interest of the tenant to 
carry him through to the end of 1948 at 
not more than a 15-percent increase— 
and I say that advisedly—over the rent 
he was paying when he made the lease; 
if I thought it would not protect him 
after the bill becomes law—if it does— 
and say something to him that he would 
like to have said to him, I would not have 
sponsored the amendment. 

I have talked with hundreds of tenants 
and have received hundreds of letters on 
the subject. I think it is a very desir- 
able thing for them to have the privi- 
lege of knowing that they can remain 
where they are at not to exceed 15 per- 
cent more than they are paying, when 
they know that rents were frozen 6 years 
ago, and that the cost of everything that 
enters into housing, including plumbing, 
janitor service, and every other neces- 
sary service, has almost doubled. They 
think it is a fair thing and they are de- 
iighted to have this privilege. I want the 
Senator to know that that has been my 
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experience with the tenants with whom 
I have talked. X 

Mr. TAYLOR. Idonotdoubt that. It 
is characteristic of service in the Senate 
that Members of the Senate become 
known for differing views on various 
subjects; and people approach us with 
different points of view. I may say that 
no one has come to me who has been 
enthusiastic over the fact that he is faced 
with a 15-percent rent increase. A num- 
ber of persons have protested the provi- 
sion to me. It seems to me that it has 
been pretty well established that the 
OPA by virtue of increases in hardship 
cases has kept rents up to a fair level for 
landlords. I do not believe that an ad- 
ditional 15-percent rent increase is justi- 
fied. It may be justified when compared 
with the profits being made by the great 
corporations of the country, if we want 
to bring the landlords up to that level. 
But if we compare the profits of land- 
lords with the profits which they made in 
any previous period, I believe that land- 
lords nowadays are faring pretty well. 
I grant that there may be exceptions. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MYERS. It seems rather strange 
to me—and I surmise that it seems 
strange to the Senator from Idaho—that 
the advocates of this amendment indicate 
that it will give protection to the tenant 
through 1948. If that is so, it is a back- 
door protection. Why not give him such 
protection by means of a frontal attack, 
and extend the law through 1948, rather 
than indicate that this amendment would 
afford such protection? If that is the 
philosophy of the advocates of the 
amendment, I think they must therefore 
conclude that the tenant needs protec- 
tion through 1948. If they do, I should 
much prefer to write such protection into 
the law, and extend rent control through 
1948. 

Mr. TAYLOR. When the Senator 
from Pennsylvania mentions a frontal 
attack, he doubtless means an open and 
aboveboard approach to the question. 
Has he known of such an approach being 
taken lately by the majority party in the 
Senate? Was there an open approach to 
the problem of the continuation of OPA? 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania be- 
lieve that the action of the Senate in that 
connection was open and aboveboard 
when it approved a mandatory provision 
for price increases and called it a price- 
control measure? Does the Senator be- 
lieve that that was open and above- 
board? 

Mr. MYERS. Of course not. I think 
this bill means an end of rent control, 
just as the OPA bill passed last year 
meant the end of price control. By the 
middle of March or the first of April we 
will see just as much legalized black- 
marketing in the landlord-and-tenant 
field as we now find in every other field 
in America. 

Mr. TAYLOR. When the Senator 
from Pennsylvania says that he wishes 
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the situation had been approached with 
a frontal attack in the open, does he 
believe that the recent tax bill which 
passed the Senate and was ballyhooed 
as a big help for the poor man and a 
little help for the rich man, was a frontal 
attack? Does he not feel that that was 
misrepresenting the facts? Does he not 
think that the rich would get far more 
help than would the poor? 

Mr. MYERS. I think that tax bill was 
one of the greatest pieces of hokum that 
ever came out of the Congress of the 
United States. ` 

Mr. TAYLOR. It was chicanery, pure 
and simple. When the Senator says he 
would like to have the subject attacked 
in an open and forthright manner, does 
he think that the wool bill was open and 
above-board and forthright? 

Mi. MYERS. I had something to say 
about that on the floor today, and I defi- 
nitely believe that the wool measure will 
have a serious effect upon our entire 
foreign policy and may disrupt and inter- 
fere with the entire international situa- 
tion. 

Mr. TAYLOR. If we are looking for a 
forthright approach to any of these prob- 
lems, we should repeal the law right out 
and tell the people it is repealed and 
gone. But in that respect those of us 
on this side of the aisle will be sadly dis- 
appointed. That is not the way it is 
being done nowadays. They just with- 
hold appropriations, or pass a law and 
call it a rent-control law or a price-con- 
trol law, when in reality it is a decontrol 
law. Frankly, Mr. President, the meas- 
ure which we are considering could very 
appropriately be called the rent-decon- 
trol and dehousing bill of 1947, inasmuch 
as it is going to cheat us out of 200,000 
homes, according to the Expediter. I 
might point out that Mr, Creedon him- 
self has urged that this bill be not en- 
acted into law. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BUCK. I think the Senator is 
mistaken about that. That statement 
by Mr. Creedon was not made in my 
presence. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I mean what he had 
to say in the newspapers. 

Mr. BUCK. It was not said in com- 
mittee wher he was present before us. 

Mr. TAYLOR. He said he would like 
to have these controls continued, and he 
suggested the control over pig iron as 
the absolute minimum that would pre- 
vent chaos in this program. That was 
not written into the bill. We told him, 
off the record, to go ahead and we would 
not look to see what he was doing. That 
is the way legislation is handled around 
here nowadays. 

In support of my contention that this 
is a rent-decontrol bill, let me point to 
the provision that “any housing accom- 
modations the construction of which was 
egmpleted on or after February 1, 1947, 
or which are additional housing accom- 
modations created by conversion on or 
after February 1, 1947,” are exempt from 
rent control. If we create additional 
accommodations by conversion—it does 
not say how much conversion; just by 
conversion—then we are out from under 
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rent control. In other words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we had a five-room house we 
could nail up a door between two rooms 
and the other three rooms and put a 
hot plate in and call it additional ac- 
commodations. It would then have been 
converted and the owner would be out 
from under rent control and probably 
receive twice as much for one apartment 
as he received for the whole house pre- 
viously. j 

So, as I say, it will lead to landlords 
taking devious methods to get out from 
under rent control. 

The eviction provisions have been 
changed so that a tenant can be gotten 
rid of for any number of reasons, five 
or six of them. For example, if he is a 
nuisance; if he is using the place for 
immoral purposes; or if the owner de- 
cides he wants to move into the house, 
he can kick. out the tenant. But there 
is nothing in the bill which provides that 
the owner must move in; all he has to 
do is to want to move in. If he does not 
move in, there is no penalty attached 
to it. He can get the tenant out, convert 
the house by nailing up a door, and be 
no longer under rent control. 

Mr. President, this bill will end rent 
control for all practical purposes. It 
will end controls over housing materials. 
It will lose us a great number of addi- 
tional housing accommodations which 
might act to bring down the price of 
rents. 

So, Mr. President, I shall vote against 
the conference report and be honest with 
the people and tell them that we have 
left them to their own devices, and not 
have the word go forth that we are still 
protecting them and then having them 
wake up one of these days to find the 
landlord nailing up a door and convert- 
ing the place or accusing them of being 
a nuisance, or any one of a number of 
other things, and putting them out on 
the street. 

Another thing to remember is that 
February, in many parts of the United 
States, is the middle of winter. People 
will be put out on the streets or have 
their rent raised to exorbitant heights. 
I think it would be better to end it now 
and let them be put out in the summer 
so they can sleep in the parks while they 
are looking for a place to live, rather 
than to find themselves in the middle of 
a snowbank next winter. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. The Senator knows as 
well as I do that that month was selected 
because it would be 2 months after Con- 
gress convened, and there would be time 
then to consider the situation 

Mr. TAYLOR. Inasmuch as there is 
no election between now and next winter 
I have no reason to think that Congress 
would be any more soft-hearted at that 
time than it is now. Whether the law 
expires at that time or not it seems to 
me to be of little consequence. We might 
give the landlords another 10-percent 
increase at that time and let them sign 
another contract for a number of years 
and fix it up so they can subdivide the 
subdivisions they have converted and 
make, more housing accommodations. I 
do not think that would help much. 
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Mr. President, I shall vote against the 
conference report, and I urge my col- 
leagues, if they want to be open and 
above board and not “pass the buck” to 
the President as has been done on so 
many occasions, to vote against it and 
let it die. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report on House bill 3203. 

Mr. TAYLOR and other Senators 
called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The report was agreed to. 


CORRECTION IN ENROLLMENT OF ACT 
EXTENDING RENT CONTROL 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Concurrent Res- 
olution 53 which the House passed im- 
mediately following the adoption of the 
conference report on House bill 3203. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the resolution for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 53) as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 3203) relative to 
maximum rents on housing accommoda- 
tions; to repeal certain proyisions of Public 
Law 388, Seventy-ninth Congress, and for 
other purposes, is authorized and directed, 
in section 4 (a) to strike out “March 31, 
1948” wherever such date occurs and insert 
in lieu thereof “March 1, 1948.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 

PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington. í 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. What is the pend- 
ing business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the unfin- 
ished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate 
bill 564, to provide for the performance 
of the duties of the office of President 
in case of the removal, resignation, or in- 
ability both of the President and Vice 
President. ; 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington was recog- 
nized, and he has the floor. 


SALARIES OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TEACHERS 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Heuse bill 3611, fixing and regulating 
the salaries of teachers, school officers, 
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and other employees of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Reserving the right to 
object, let me say that I understand 
that the Senator from Washington is 
requesting that the unfinished business 
be temporarily laid aside in order that 
the Senate may consider a bill which he 
says is not controversial and can be dis- 
posed of without undue delay. With 
that understanding, it is perfectly agree- 
able to me to have the unanimous-con- 
sent request agreed to. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, let me say 
that I would be deeply hopeful that there 
would be no unnecessary or undue delay 
in regard to the bill, although it may take 
some little time to dispose of it. It really 
is an important matter. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, reserving the right to ob- 
ject to the request to have the bill taken 
up at this particular time, let me say 
that there are certain amendments to 
which a majority of the members of 
the committee have agreed. It will take 
quite some time to dispose of them. 
I think it is now a little too late in the 
day to take up the bill, unless Sen- 
ators wish to have the Senate remain 
in session until a late hour. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I am sure 
that all other Senators are as fully aware 
as I am that the remaining days of this 
month are rapidly running out. Unless 
this bill is promptly disposed of, the 
result will be to place in jeopardy the 
rights of the school teachers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. For that reason, I 
ask that Senators remain on the floor 
or the Senate until this bill is disposed 
of. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I suggest that the 
unfinished business is not an urgent mat- 
ter that has to be disposed òf today or to- 
morrow. We could very well spend some 
time tomorrow in considering the teach- 
ers’ bill, in my judgment. 

It is not a matter of life or death 
whether the Presidential succession bill 
be passed tomorrow or Monday or Christ- 
mas, as compared with the teachers’ bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Kentucky will strike out 
the word “Christmas”, I shall appreciate 
his doing so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I al- 
ways try to accommodate the Senator 
from Nebraska. If he wants me to take 
his Christmas away from him, I shall 
agree to do so. ([Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, seriously speaking, 
I mean that we need not stay in session 
tonight in order to consider this bill. We 
can continue its consideration tomorrow, 
if necessary. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
is no objection on the part of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. I have already 
agreed to the request. Of course, the 
Senator from South Carolina has re- 
served the right to object. But I have 
agreed to the request, and I agree with 
the suggestion of the distinguished 
minority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I agree that I wish to have 
the bill taken up and disposed of as soon 
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as possible. The only matter in dis- 
agreement, so far as I know, is the ques- 
tion of the treatment of approximately 
196 teachers in the District of Columbia 
who, I believe, have entered into binding 
agreements with the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia whereby they 
are considered by the Board of Education 
as having the equivalent of a master’s 
degree, I wish to point out that seven 
members of the committee, out of the 12 
members eligible atthe present time, 
have endorsed these amendments. 

If the Senator from Washington will 
agree to my amendments, I shall agree to 
his request to have the bill taken up at 
this time. But I want those teachers 
properly cared for. So if the Senator 
from Washington will agree to my 
amendments—amendments which a ma- 
jority of the committee have endorsed 
I shall be glad to have the bill taken up 
and disposed of at once. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, let me say 
that consideration of the amendments is 
obviously the purpose of the debate. 
But I take it that the Senator from South 
Carolina is not now asking me to agree 
to the amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I sug- 

est to the Senator from South Carolina 
at it is going a little far to ask, without 
knowing what the amendments are, that 
Senators agree to them as a condition 
upon which the Senator will agree to the 
request to have the bill taken up. I think 
the temper of the Senate would be to 
consider the amendments on their merits 
when they are offered. 

My. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In order to do that, 
I think it fair to say that this bill should 
not be considered tonight, but should be 
considered tomorrow. If it is made the 
unfinished business, with the under- 
standing that we shall not precipitate a 
lengthy session tonight on account of it, 
or undertake to dispose of the amend- 
ments tonight, I am sure the Senator 
from South Carolina will have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. CAIN. My only anxiety is to have 
the matter fully and completely handled 
and disposed of; and I shall certainly 
concur in any suggestion the Senator 
makes in reference to how that can best 
be done. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I object to having the bill 
taken up at the present time. I shall be 
ready to have it taken up tomorrow or at 
any time thereafter; and that is the po- 
sition of the other members of the com- 
mittee who share my views. We wish to 
have some information on this matter 
presented to the Senate; and I believe 
that the Senate will agree with the ma- 
jority of the committee after the amend- 
ments are discussed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that we follow the suggestion of the 
minority leader and make this bill the 
temporary unfinished business, with the 
understanding that it will not result in 
having the succession bill laid aside, for 
I assert with all the force that is in me 
that the succession bill is a matter of life 
and death, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. It is mainly a matter 
of death. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. SolIsuggest that a re- 
cess be taken at this time, and that this 
proposed legislation be taken up tomor- 
row, and that the amendments be pre- 
sented and discussed at that time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the able Senator from South Carolina 
whether the amendment he has referred 
to has been printed. If not, I would sug- 
gest that it be presented, and lie on the 
table, and be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The amendment is now printed and is 
on the desks of all Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the Senator from South Carolina 
whether I correctly undérstand that he 
is not prepared to present today his side 
of the controversy concerning the teach- 
ers’ pay bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
So far as I am concerned, the bill can be 
taken up at this time; but I do not want 
the discussion on it closed this evening. 
I shall be prepared to take up the amend- 
ments tomorrow. 

However, Mr. President, in order to 
clarify the situation, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is made. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina if he would withhold his objection 
for a moment, until I can make a com- 
ment. It would be perfectly agreeable 
to me, and I trust to other Members of 
the Senate, to defer consideration, pro- 
viding we can begin the discussion at the 
earliest possible moment tomorrow. It 
is perfectly agreeable to me, if it is ac- 
ceptable to those who are interested in 
the amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I am as anxious as is the 
Senator from Washington that this 
measure be disposed of. The only dif- 
ference is over the 196 teachers, I think. 

Mr. CAIN. Do I therefore understand 
the situation to be that House bill 3611 
will be considered during the course of 
tomorrow's session? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair so understands. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, to clarify the situation, 
I shall not object when the request is 
made to consider the bill tomorrow. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR BUSHFIELD 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I was 
deeply impressed by an address delivered 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFIELD] before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. The address had 
reference to his observations and feelings 
in relation to the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, which is now under considera- 
tion by the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

When I picked up the address and 
started to read through its pages I was 
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impressed particularly by the fourth 
paragraph: 

Conservation of our productive farm land 
is, in my opinion, one of the most essential 
of these services that must be performed. 
My own State— 


He was speaking, of course, of South 
Dakota— 


My own State is a great farm State, and I 
know how erosion can damage the land. I 
have seen it, It isn’t pretty. Erosion dam- 
age to farm land is not temporary. It leaves 
its mark on the land for years and genera- 
tions. It means reduced production. It 
means nothing good. Everything about ero- 
sion is bad. People cannot live and prosper 
on eroded land. Eroded land provides little 
food for anyone—either on the farm or in 
the city. 


Mr. President, this is one of the choic- 
est argument, I have seen regarding ero- 
sion of land and conservation of the soil. 
I think it is so important that I ask 
unanimous consent that at this point in 
my remarks the address be printed, for 
the information of Senators, especially 
those now considering the agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD ON 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


As passed by the House of Representatives, 
the appropriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture would reduce the budget re- 
quest by about 29 percent, or from $1,188,571,- 
318 to $847,601,976 for the fiscal year. 

I know that a great majority of our people 
want greater economy in Government. I 
agree with them wholeheartedly and con- 
sistently advocated cutting Government ex- 
penditures. Economy is absolutely essential 
to the future welfare and economic stability 
of our Nation. That is why I am interested 
in cutting down the cost of Government in 
every way that is possible without hurting 
or stopping any of the essential services that 
must be performed. 

I have no doubt that many services offered 
by the Department of Agriculture are no 
longer necessary, and I believe that there may 
be considerable duplication and overlapping 
in administration of these services. I feel 
it is the duty of Congress to insist on efficient 
service, and we should demand sound busi- 
nesslike methods in this Department. 

But I am not in favor of curtailing useful 
services to the American farmer and rancher, 
I am not in favor of economy which, in the 
long run, will cost us more money. I feel 
strongly that some of the reductions effected 
by the House should not be sustained by the 
Senate, and I shall urge that appropriations 
for certain items be restored to the full 
amount needed for essential operations. 

Conservation of our productive farm lands 
is, in my opinion, one of the most essential 
of these services that mut be performed. My 
own State is a great farm State, and I know 
how erosion can damage the land. I have 
seen it. It isn’t pretty. Erosion damage 
to farm land is not temporary, It leaves 
its mark on the land for years and genera- 
It means reduced production. It 
means nothing good. Ev about ero- 
sion is bad. People cannot live and prosper 
on eroded land. Eroded land provides little 
food for anyone—either on the farm or in 
the city. 

Twelve years ago Congress called soil ero- 
sion a national menace, and nothing has hap- 
pened since then to alter that fact. Ero- 
sion today is still a national menace, per- 
haps more so now than then, because now 
our lands are suffering from the hard use we 
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made of them during the war. Yes; it was 
hard use. We put more land under culti- 
vation and kept it under cultivation to pro- 
duce the food and fiber we needed to help 
win the war. We had to do it. 

The record-breaking production from our 
farm and range land was not obtained with- 
out a price. The price was further exploi- 
tation—further damage—to our irreplaceable 
soil resources. We couldn't keep up such 
production very long under our present sys- 
tem of farming and maintain our land at 
the same time. 

Half of all the productive farm land of 
the United States has already been damaged 
by erosion, The war has served to speed up 
the rate of that damage. In such a situation, 
it is only good business sense—good common 
sense—to take whatever steps are necessary 
now to slow down the damage and reverse 
the process. We need to speed up the rate 
of soil conservation—the kind of conserva- 
tion work that will be permanent and pay 
dividends year after year in high produc- 
tion per acre, at low cost, while protecting 
the land at the same time, We need our farm 
land; we must have it to continue as a great 
nation. In the kind of world we live in now- 
adays, we must have it—and have enough of 
it, in good, productive condition—to keep the 
United States strong and prepared for any 
emergency. 

There is only one way to do this job and 
do it right. That is by scientific analysis 
of the land and scientific application of the 
right combination of conservation measures, 
We've seen this demonstrated in South Da- 
kota, just as it has been demonstrated in 
every other State in the country. Halfway 
measures simply don’t work, We've seen that 
demonstrated, too. Only farm-by-farm and 
acre-by-acre treatment of the land is ever 
going to get his big and vital job done. 

The appropriation which was cut most 
severely by the economy ax of the House of 
Representatives was the one for the agri- 
cultural conservation program. Under the 
bill, payments to farmers for 1947 would be 
reduced by about half. No appropriation is 
indicated for next year. 

Now, right here is where I think Congress 
should do some soul searching. This Nation 
has embarked upon a program under which 
we are sending millions of dollars abroad 
in loans to bring some measure of relief to 
foreign nations. In this connection, I in- 
sist that our first responsibility is to look 
after the needs of our own people. 

Why take money away from American 
farmers and at the same time give lavishly 
to others? To my mind, we can best serve 
world interests by first looking after our 
own national interests. 

Yes; we are sending millions of American 
dollars abroad, and there is serious doubt 
whether we will ever get our money back. 
So I submit to you that it is far more im- 
portant to look to the conservation of our 
own national resources. 

All during the war, and since the war, 
farmers have broken one production record 
after another. Part of the reason why farm- 
ers could do this was the conservation prac- 
tices encouraged by the Government, ‘which 
in some measure helped hold the line against 
what could have amounted to absolute soil 
destruction. The enormous crop production 
turned out by our farmers, however, could 
not fail to levy its cost in loss of soil fer- 
tility. So it is imperative that action be 
taken to protect our national economy ade- 
quately by bolstering—not weakening—pro- 
grams which contribute markedly to the wel- 
fare and strength of the whole Nation. 

Farmers were convinced of the need for soil 
and water conservation, and so they planned 
to increase the program practices carried out 
on their farms this year, Many farmers have 
gone ahead in carrying out their plans. They 
did this in good faith, for written large in the 
Agricultural Appropriation Act of last year 
was the congressional authorization for the 
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development of a 1947 program amounting 
to $300,000,000. The Department of Agricul- 
ture based its plans on this amount, and 
farmers were told that they could count on 
funds this year for conservation assistance 
from the Government. 

Farmers feel—and rightly, I believe—that 
they have been working under a definite com- 
mitment. Many of the program practices 
are well under way, some of them completed 
under contracts with earth-moving concerns. 
In some parts of the country farmers have 
in effect received full payment for carrying 
out practices, through grants of lime and 
fertilizer materials and services. 

If the appropriation for these payments 
were reduced in half, there would be a very 
serious problem in planning any sort of equi- 
table distribution of the funds. It might 
mean attempting to recapture some of the 
payments already extended to farmers for 
1947 practices, which in many instances 
would simply amount to putting them on the 
Federal Debt Register. Or else farmers who 
have not yet received program payments 
would get much less than 50 cents on the 
dollar for the practices they have planned to 
carry out. More than 56 percent of the farm- 
land in my own State is operated by renters 
and tenants, and these people must farm for 
a living. Without help they cannot always 
afford to farm the conservation way in the 
long-time interests of the Nation. 

Nor would farmers be the only ones af- 

fected by this cut in appropriations. I un- 
derstand that in South Dakota alone there 
are 600 contractors who have planned their 
year’s operations on the assumption that the 
Government conservation program would be 
carried out as announced. Many of these 
contractors are veterans, who have assumed 
debts and taken out GI loans to buy earth- 
moving equipment, in the assurance that the 
program would provide business. What of 
these? . 
I feel that Congress should restore the full 
amount to the appropriation for the agri- 
cultural conservation program. I urge you 
to allow the full $301,720,000 for this phase 
of work in the Department of Agriculture. 

Now I'd like to talk about the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the agency which is 
charged with providing technical services for 
this work. As a word of explanation, the 
entire farm program ties in one with an- 
other. The Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram provides payments for service. The 
Extension Service is doing good work for 
education of the farmers, but the Soil Con- 
servation Service, which also suffered a dras- 
tic cut in appropriation—some $6,000,000— 
by the House of Representatives, is the agency 
which provides the technical men and the 
rita to carry on the conservation prac- 

The Soil Conservation Service is the agency 
that goes out on the land with the farmer, 
into the fields and pastures, and helps the 
farmer work out the best kind of land use 
and actually apply the right conservation 
measures on the land to get the job done. 

This is not pampering the farmer. It is 
not providing a kind of luxury service he 
doesn’t need. The farmer can rarely do this 
job alone, and in saying that I am not de- 
tracting in any way from the ability of our 
farmers, They are the best on earth. But 
effective soil conservation is a complex busi- 
ness. To do the job right, the farmer needs 
expert assistance, right on the ground. Every 
man in every business needs such expert as- 
sistance of one kind or another from time 
to time. That is what the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service is providing—scientific assist- 
ance in soil conservation, farm by farm and 
acre by acre. 

Once the job is done on a farm, it is done. 
It does not have to be done over and over 
again, year after year. If we had had this 
Kind of service 50 or 100 years ago, we 
wouldn’t be faced with a conservation prob- 
lem today. So, if we are going to protect our 
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farm lands against erosion, we do have to 
get the technicians out there working with 
the farmers on the land. The sooner we get 
this job over with, the less it is going to 
cost—in dollars and in ruined farm land. 

The time to do this conservation job is 
now. We gain nothing by delay, because 
it must be done sooner or later. The House 
reduction in funds for the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service slows down the soil-conserva- 
tion program. It doesn't kill it; it doesn't 
change its character, or the nature of the 
work done. It just slows it down. That 
doesn’t seem to make any sense. Why slow 
down the only conservation program that is 
giving us permanent results in protecting 
our farm lands against erosion? 

We have only to glance at the news of the 
day to realize that more of such conserva- 
tion practices such as terracing and building 
dams for erosion and flood control are most 
urgently needed. The farms of the Nation 
are the first line of defense in erecting bar- 
riers to control the flood waters now on a 
rampage throughout the Nation. Surely it 
is short-sighted economy not to take every 
step possible to prevent such destruction. 

These programs have a solid record of ac- 
complishment to their credit. And, as the 
conservation movement has gathered force, 
the amounts of practices completed have 
also increased. For instance, in my own 
State, nearly 10,900,000 cubic yards of earth 
were moved in constructing dams and reser- 
voirs during 1945, whereas 8,500,000 cubic 
yards were moved back in 1941; 66,000 linear 
feet of earth were moved in constructing 
wells during 1945; and 55,000 feet in 1941; 
193,000 acres were seeded on the contour 
under the 1945 program, compared with 
37,000 acres in 1941; 103,000 acres went into 
contouring intertilled crops in 1945, com- 
pared with almost nothing in 1941; 714,000 
pounds of seed were used in reseeding pas- 
tures, and 84,000 pounds back in 1941. 

All of these practices, dams, grass seeding, 
proper range management, and other types 
of conservation, do much to prevent exces- 
sive run-off of water. With enough of the 
right kinds of conservation practices, people 
who have made a study of this thing tell me 
that these destructive floods can be stopped. 

The farmers are ready to go ahead. They 
have organized more than 1,800 soil-conser- 
vation districts throughout all the States of 
the country. In my own State they have 
organized 39 districts, covering nearly 
18,000,000 acres. They are asking for this 
technical service. They like it. It does the 
job. They have learned that they can't 
make much conservation progress without it, 

Only the Soil Conservation Service is in a 
position to provide the farmer with the ex- 
pert help he needs. Only the Congress can 
put the Soil Conservation Service in a posi- 
tion to meet this demand and do the job all 
of us really want done. 

The House wants to cut the appropriation 
of the Service by more than $6,000,000. The 
net effect of such a cut would be to reduce 
the service to soil-conservation districts to 
an average 22 percent below what they are 
getting this year. And it would cut soil- 
conservation research in half, This is par- 
ticularly serious as conservation research is 
relatively new, and there is still much to 
learn about conserving our soil and water 
resources, 0 

For example, we are going to need a lot of 
information on soil and water conservation 
as it relates to irrigation in my own and the 
other Plains States. Most of the good ir- 
rigation projects in the Mountain States 
have been built, and the expansion of ir- 
rigated lands must come in the Plains States 
where very little irrigation research has been 
done. The Soil Conservation Service’s Di- 
vision of Irrigation and Water Conservation 
Research needs to develop and adapt irriga- 
tion-conservation practices and measures to 
Plains soil, climatic and cropping condi- 
tions. We need to know much more about 
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the control of wind erosion. Drainage prob- 
lems will come with the new irrigated lands. 
Research needs in my own State are great— 
the State is assisting and will continue to 
assist in getting conservation research done, 
So far as I know, not a single experiment 
station director in this country has ever 
claimed that Soil Conservation Service re- 
search duplicated or overlapped that done by 
his station. On the contrary, experiment sta- 
tion directors have consistently supported 
Soil Conservation Service research with lands, 
equipment, facilities, office help, and the like, 
and have publicly stated that Soil Conserva- 
tion Service research, as cooperatively car- 
ried on with their stations, supplements and 
complements State station research. 

I said that the average soil conservation 
district would have 22 percent less assist- 
ance in 1948 than the average district had 
in 1947, This needs some explanation since 
the cut in soil conservation “operations” 
item is only 124% percent. The difference is 
accounted for by the increased number of 
soil conservation districts. In other words, 
there is less money to serve more districts. 
The soil conservation district governing 
bodies tell me that they need more assistance 
rather than less assistance. This is partic- 
ularly true in my home State of South Dakota 
where the policy has been to organize rel- 
atively small districts and to add to the dis- 
tricts as nearby farmers and ranchers become 
convinced of their need for soil conserva- 
tion assistance and apply for inclusion of 
their lands within the district boundaries. 
In the 9-month period, June 15, 1946, to 
March 15, 1947, South Dakota farmers have 
added 2,300,000 acres to the district total in 
nine districts. Since the beginning of the 
district program, 36 of the South Dakota dis- 
tricts have added nearly 10,000,000 acres to 
the district acreage as a result of 70 different 
additions or a little more than half of the 
total acres in soil conservation districts in 
South Dakota. In addition to explaining why 
district supervisors say that they need more 
rather than less funds, I believe that the 
action of these South Dakota farmers rather 
effectively answers one of the points made 
by the House Subcommittee in its report on 
this particular appropriations item. The 
report states, in discussing this item, “The 
committee believes that many of the soil 
conservation districts which have been in 
existence a number of years will be able to 
get along with materially reduced technical 
assistance and advice. The advice and as- 
sistance given in the initial years of these 
districts ought not to require repetition year 
after year, certainly not to the degree such 
advice was needed in the beginning.” 

The conservation job cannot be done on 
the basis of “advice.” It requires careful 
farm by farm, field by field, acre by acre 
analysis of the conservation problems and 
technical assistance on the land in laying 
out and applying the needed combination 
of conservation practices and measures to 
meet the various problems revealed by the 
analysis. It was to get this specific kind of 
direct technical assistance that these South 
Dakota farmers and ranchers asked that 
their lands be added to existing soil conserva- 
tion districts. They had not been sure as 
the original districts were organized. They 
had not wanted their lands included in many 
cases, but after watching the progress within 
the boundaries of soil conservation districts 
and observing the kind of results obtained 
from a careful field by field job being done, 
they decided they wanted to be included and, 
therefore, asked to be made a part of the soil 
conservation districts in their neighborhood. 
They were not seeking “advice” but direct, 
on the land, assistance in meeting their prob- 
lems after being on the outside looking in 
and deciding that they liked what they saw. 

The House cut implies that there is noth- 
ing to be gained by speed in doing the con- 
servation job right. In my opinion, the 
House is wrong in this matter. I believe 
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there is need for speed—not only to protect 
our farm lands before a great deal more 
damage is done, but to avoid paying an even 
higher price for the conservation work in 5, 
10, or 20 years from now. 

I believe the full amount of the budget 
estimate for the Soil Conservation Service 
should be allowed—$43,437,000 for soil con- 


servation operations, and $1,423,000 for soil | 


conservation research. This is little enough 
to spend in a year for the protection of our 
greatest natural resource and the foundation 
of our agriculture, considering that we are 
spending many, many more millions for pur- 
poses that promise much less return. 

As I have demonstrated many times here 
in Congress, I am vitally interested in the 
Rural Electrification program, and I would 
like to take a few moments to ask that REA 
appropriations be returned to a sufficient 
amount to sustain this program. 

House action resulted in a 10 percent re- 
duction in REA loan funds from $250,000,000 
to $225,000,000 and a 28.5 percent reduction 
in the administrative expense item from 
$5,600,000 to $4,000,000. 


The need for rural electrification in the 


Nation is very great. As of June 30 last 
year, only 14.8 percent of the farms in my 
State had central electrical service. Only 
one State, North Dakota, has a smaller per- 
centage of its farms electrified. The farm 
people in my State are most anxious for 
electricity. I am most anxious that this 
service be made available to them. 

But I have not forgotten the farmers of 
other States, and I feel that the continuation 
of REA is essential to the welfare and well- 
being of our entire agricultural population. 

At the present time REA is striving to 
place its resources at the disposal of farmers 
in all sections of the country. With the 
reduction in the REA staff resulting from 
the House cut, it will become necessary to 
make essential departures from the present 
pattern of loan operations. The reduction in 
force will tend to divert the bulk of the 
loan fund to areas where feasibility can be 
more readily established with a minimum of 
REA staff assistance. As you know, the ex- 
tension of rural electrical service in the Da- 
kotas has lagged far behind the rest of the 
Nation, Lack of rural population density 
and high construction costs due to natural 
factors have hindered progress. 

The enactment of the 1944 amendments 
to the Rural Electrification Act liberalizing 
REA loan terms made possible the tremendous 
advance in the last 2 years. But these gains 
were achieved only by concentrated effort in 
the field and here in Washington in assist- 
ing farmers to develop their projects. I have 
witnessed this development in South Dakota. 

If the 6250, 000.000 in loan funds as re- 
quested by the President were made avall- 
able, 89,000. 000 would probably be made avail- 
able for electrification in South Dakota in 
the 1948 fiscal year. This amount would fall 
short by $2,000,000 of meeting requests on 
hand and in process in the field. The 28.5 
percent cut in administrative funds as speci- 
fied in the House appropriation bill would 
make it especially difficult to make loans in 
the State of South Dakota. Construction 
progress all over the Nation would be slowed 
down by about 25 percent if the Senate sus- 
tains the House reduction. 

It is difficult for me to see at this time how 
proper assistance can be made available with 
the few people that would be left for work 
on power generation and transmission prob- 
lems. This is a field of great importance in 
South Dakota and all over the Nation, and 
the need for assistance will increase as rural 
lines are extended and the demand for power 
grows. 

There can be no doubt of the merit of the 
REA program. Since REA began, the per- 
centage of electrified farms has increased 
from less than 11 percent to about 57 percent, 
but 2,500,000 farms still lack electric service. 
Most of those still without electric service are 
in more sparsely settled and inaccessible 
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areas making the problem ahead bigger and 
far more difficult than it has been. Appli- 
cations for loans have far exceeded the avail- 
able funds. This reflects the strong demand 
for electric power by millions of our rural 
population. 

I regard the request for $250,000,000 as the 
minimum amount necessary to enable bor- 
rowers to enter into the contractual obliga- 
tions and continue their progress in extend- 
ing this essential service to rural people in 
the most orderly and economical manner. 

Most REA borrowers are independent, tax- 
paying, locally owned cooperatives organized 
by farmers for the purpose of bringing elec- 
tric service to themselves. The sound finan- 
cial condition of these cooperatives is testi- 
mony that their operations are managed on 
a businesslike basis in every sense of the 
word. 

But the REA program is more than a money 
lending operation. It brings into the hands 
of the rural people the power to improve 
through their own efforts their own welfare as 
they make their homes more livable and 
their farms more prosperous. 

Can we, as Members of Congress, vote to 
hinder individual effort on the part of the 
farmer to provide for his own welfare? Can 
we, through shortsighted planning, stand in 
the way of the farmer who is trying to get 
for himself some of the comforts which we 
are so proud to speak of as being typical of 
America? 

The farmer's life is not easy. We have con- 
tinually made demands on him, and he has 
assumed these obligations with head high 
and conviction in his heart. He produced 
more food during the war, with less help than 
ever before dreamed possible. Did he com- 
plain? Did he strike? No, you bet he didn't. 

Is it too much now to ask for a small 
amount of federal assistance to improve the 
lot of this sturdy fellow and his family? 

The worth-while REA program demands the 
support of Congress. I beseech you, gentle- 
men, to restore sufficient funds to this appro- 
priation so that this program can go forward 
and so that our farmers can take advantage 
of the great industrial progress which has 
been made available to the city dweller 
through his having electric power at his 
fingertips. 

If we can contribute billions to the peo- 
ple of foreign nations, we certainly cannot 
forget the farmer and turn down this request 
for this relatively small increase in appro- 
priation. 

Another item in the appropiration bill 
about which I feel strongly is the one for 
crop insurance. As by the House, 
$1,000,000 is recommended for liquidating 
this program. Š 

Now, this sum is entirely inadequate. 
About 450,000 crop-insurance contracts are 
now in force, and potential liabilities run 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. I ask 
you, how can an operation of this size be 
supervised with a one-million-dollar fund, 
and at the same time protect the interests 
of the Government in any way? This 
amount would not provide enough even for 
liquidation, much less for building a sound 
foundation for any future crop-insurance 
program Congress may authorize. Experts 
say that about four times that much would 
be needed to do any kind of a satisfactory 
job. 

In my opinion, crop insurance can be a 
vital means of cushioning the blows of bad 
weather and other blights which farmers 
cannot avoid. That any such program must 
be operated according to businesslike, effi- 
cient methods goes without saying. But you 
don’t cure a headache by cutting off the 
patient's head; you find out what's wrong 
and try to correct it. Let's find out what's 
wrong with crop insurance and correct it. 
Given a sound foundation, I think crop 
insurance will work. 

And this is no pious hope. In South 
Dakota the program has worked just the way 
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it was intended to by Congress. Ever since 
1940 the wheat-insurance program in my 
State has operated in the black, with pre- 
miums exceeding losses. And these good 
years have served to offset the very bad crop 
years of 1939 and 1940, the first 2 years of 
the Federal crop-insurance program. After 
8 years under the program South Dakota is, 


for all practical purposes, even with the . 


board, 

But each year some counties, some indi- 
Vidual farmers, have lost heavily as a result 
of drought, excessive moisture, hail, or other 
unavoidable hazards. No one can say when 
disastrous years like 1939 and 1940 will hap- 
pen again. Farmers have thought they were 
building up protection against such catas- 
trophes. Surely the Federal Government 
would not deny to farmers a measure of 
protection which is available to all business 
undertakings. But so much for crop insur- 
ance, 

Another program in which I am interested 
is the Farmers’ Home Administration. The 
House took a sizable chunk from the funds 
requested for the appropriation of this 
agency. As the bill now stands, direct loans 
for farm purchases for which 41,000 veterans 
have applications on file with the Farmers’ 
Home Administration would be eliminated. 
There is also a cut of a third in the funds 
for farm-operating loans. 

Nation-wide demand for farm-purchase 
loans has developed among veterans who be- 
came eligible to participate in the program 
under section 505-b of Public Law 346, the 
GI bill of rights. Farms purchased under 
this program must be bought on the basis 
of their long-time earning capacity. 

Veterans across the Nation also have 
heavily increased the demand for farm- 
operating loans made to farmers who can- 
not get credit from private sources. During 
the first 10 months of the present fiscal 
year, more than 144,000 applications for new 
loans were received by Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, 48,000 of them from veterans. 
With loan funds exhausted in most States, 
11,600 of the veteran applications were still 
on file, although preference was given to 
them wherever possible. Not more than 
6,500 new operating loans can be made under 
the reduction in operating loan funds pre- 
scribed by House action. 

To meet the cut, the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration is preparing to close 575 county 
offices and has given dismissal notices to more 
than 3,400 employees. In South Dakota, 18 
county offices will be closed. Nationally, the 
reduced staff will service more than 1,200,- 
000 borrowers whose obligations to the Gov- 
ernment total $700,000,000. Part of the Goy- 
ernment’s security for these loans has come 
from the assistance in farm and home plan- 
ning and in on-the-farm guidance toward 
improved farm practices given borrowers by 
Farmers’ Home Administration personnel. 

In South Dakota, the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration made 2,137 loans, totaling 
$3,081,152, during the first 10 months of the 
present fiscal year. Seventy-two percent of 
the funds went to veterans. As of April 30, 
1,162 applications for loans were on file, 484 
of them from veterans. 

Direct loans totaling $4,336,538 for the 
purchase of 539 farms have been made in 
South Dakota under the program which has 
been eliminated by House action. Applica- 
tions on file from veterans alone total 260. 

Operating loans totaling $78,489,951 have 
been made in South Dakota, and 473 appli- 
cations are on file. The bill passed by the 
House reduces funds for this type of loan 
to the point that an average of only two new 
loans per county can be made during the 
next fiscal year. Almost all of the proposed 
funds will be needed to meet the credit re- 
quirements of present borrowers. 

From the figures I have given, it is obvious 
that farm tenants and the veteran are tak- 
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ing advantage of the funds made available 
to them. I should like to look to the day 
when every farm would be home-owned; that 
is, owned and operated by the same farmer. 
This would make for a more stable farm 
economy for very apparent reasons. The 
Farmers Home Administration is certainly 
a way to promote this condition. 

As I have shown, the veteran, whom we 
were all worried about getting back on the 
farm, is using these funds to establish or 
reestablish himself in agriculture. I think 
it is the obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment to continue this program so that our 
veterans will be given every opportunity to 
take their places on the farms and ranches 
of this Nation. 

The Farmers Home Administration should 
be continued, and I ask your support in add- 
ing sufficient funds to sustain an adequate 
program in this activity. 

Now last but not least, tucked away in the 
House committee report, is an item headed 
“Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering.” There is a reduction 
of $100,000—a relatively small sum when 
we are used to dealing with millions and 
billions here in Congress—for soil improve- 
ment, management, and irrigation projects, 

I have talked with officials in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and they tell me that 
six dry-land experiment stations will be 
closed unless this appropriation is allowed. 
One of them is located in my own State of 
South Dakota. I'm speaking of the Belle 
Fourche irrigation and dry-land field sta- 
tion at Newell. 7 

As a citizen of South Dakota, I have 
watched the work of this station. It was 
established in 1906 in an effort to study crop 
rotation, soil moisture, conduct maximum 
production tests, meteorological investiga- 
tions, and also provide facilities for lamb- 
feeding experiments, 

This has been a worth-while project and 
one which has been entirely beneficial to the 
rancher of western South Dakota. New tech- 
niques have been developed. These have 
been made available to the rancher and dry- 
land farmer, and they have continually 
worked to his satisfaction. 

I am sure that this is true at the other 
stations which are to be closed if this appro- 
priation is not allowed. 

The sudden closing of the Newell station 
would result in the loss of much valuable 
research material, and it would disrupt co- 
operative arrangements with the State experi. 
ment station. - 

I hardly see how we can justify closing this 
important project, and I ask that you restore 
the $100,000 appropriation for soil improve- 
ment, management, and irrigation projects. 

I have consistently argued for economy, 
and I have not changed my views. That is 
the reason I have spoken today. I feel that 
it would be false economy to abandon the 
worth-while farm practices which I have 
mentioned. Our most valuable natural re- 
source is our soil, Soil fertility is essential 
to the prosperity of our Nation. It is espe- 
cially important now that the American 
farmer has been called upon to feed the na- 
tions of the world. If we are going to meet 
these commitments, we must maintain our 
farm land at its highest level of production. 

We must contribute to the welfare of the 
farmer. Agriculture is our basic industry 
and upon it depends the prosperity of the 
Nation. 

It is the obligation of us Members of Con- 
gress who are charged with the responsibility 
of determining the course of events for our 
Nation to look to this important industry. 
We must do everything in our power to assure 
the prosperity of the farmer, for when he 
prospers, so does the Nation. 

We cannot break faith with the farmer by 
discontinuing the programs upon which he 
has come to depend. 
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As was refiected in the election last fall, 
the farmer placed his faith in this Congress, 
We cannot betray him. I urge your support 
in restoring funds for the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture which I have 
mentioned today. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GROUND WATER 
WORK OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
TO PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, it is a 
source of great satisfaction to me, as I 
said last Friday when the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill was reported 
out of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, that the Senate bill provided a 
minimum of $740,000 for cooperative and 
noncooperative ground water activities 
of the Geological Survey. The bill as 
passed by the House provided no funds 
for this activity. Unfortunately, in re- 
versing the House on this item, the Sen- 
ate committee did so not by increasing 
funds materially for the gaging streams 
appropriation of the Interior Depart- 
ment, of which Ground Water is a part, 
but merely by providing that on the lim- 
ited appropriation set up by the House 
for gaging streams, the Geological Sur- 
vey is to do not only its regular surface 
water work, but is to spend at least $740,- 
000 for ground water work. , 

I am informed that this resultant cut 
in the surface water activities and for 
quality of water studies will be most seri- 
ous. Since the House provided substan- 
tial sums for this surface water worl 
and none for ground water, I am hopeful 
the conferees will see fit to allow the full 
amount of the House item for surface- 
water activities plus the full amount of 
the Senate item for ground-water activ- 
ities, thus saving both programs, because 
they are equally important. Of course, 
this means allowing practically the en- 
tire budget amount for gaging streams. 
I realize the desire of the majority in 
Congress to cut the budget, but it is evi- 
dent that a House cut on ground water 
is unacceptable to the Senate, and it 
seems to me that the Senate cut on sur- 
face water should be unacceptable to the 
House which had previously voted a much 
higher amount. 

When I testified before the Senate ap- 
propriations subcommittee on the In- 
terior Department bill urging the res- 
toration of the ground-water work, I was 
asked whether, in the absence of Federal 
funds, the State of Pennsylvania could 
carry on this work by itself. Not having 
been informed one way or another by the 
State administration at that time, I was 
unable to give a categorical reply, but it 
was my impression the State would not 
be able to do the work by itself except at 
a tremendously disproportionate cost. I 
decided to find out definitely, and wrote 
to the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
the Honorable James H. Duff, for this 
information. 

Last night, I received a reply which 
bears out my original impression. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this point 
in the Recorp, following my remarks, a 
copy of my letter to Governor Duff and 
of his reply received yesterday, and of 
the statement he enclosed. This state- 
ment, prepared, as the Governor said in 
his letter, by the geological bureau of the 
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department of internal affairs of Penn- 
sylvania, starts off with a very definite 
statement: 


Elimination or curtailment of cooperation 
by the United States Geological Survey in 
Pennsylvania's ground-water studies would 
be disastrous to the continuity of our ground- 
water investigation and to the timeliness of 
results which are vitally important. ‘ 


It goes on to tell about the very modest 
cost to both the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments of this very vital work, describ- 
ing it in some detail, and concludes with 
this paragraph, which I think is a suffi- 
ciently categorical reply to the question 
asked me by the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WuHerry], whether 
the State could handle this work by it- 
self. This is the State’s reply: 


The geologic field program now in effect 
demands the supplementary service ot highly 
specialized personnel. It is a service that is 
available only through cooperation with the 
United States Geological Survey. If the 
existing staff of specialists now in the employ 
of the Federal Survey is disbanded, the serv- 
ice they afford could be reclaimed by the in- 
dividual States only at greatly increased cost 
and, no doubt, only after a considerable lapse 
of time. Our ground-water program like 
that of many other States is geared to and 
is dependent upon the scientific facilities 
that have long been made available by the 
United States Geological Survey. That the 
Federal Government would permanently 
abandon this service is very improbable; 
from the standpoint of economy, that the 
service should be interrupted and the highly 
specialized personnel scattered is unthink- 
able. 


I ask that the entire correspondence 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


Hon. James H. DUFF, 
Governor, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dear Governor: On last Friday I appeared 
before the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee considering the Interior Department 
Appropriation Bill for the 1948 fiscal year 
to oppose on behalf of the people of Penn- 
sylvania certain cuts in the Interior Depart- 
ment budget made by the House which I 
considered detrimental to industry, partic- 
ularly, and to the people of Pennsylvania. 
I am enclosing a copy of that statement, 
and I respectfully call your attention to the 
last page of it which discusses the Ground 
Water work of the Geological Survey in 
Pennsylvania. 

It is my understanding that if this Fed- 
eral function is eliminated, the States, gen- 
erally speaking, will be unable to duplicate 
the work inside their own borders except at 
a cost far exceeding the modest expense 
entailed by the Federal Government under a 
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nation-wide program. I was asked by mem- 


bers of the subcommittee whether Pennsyl- 
vania would be able to continue this work 
by itself and was not able to give a cate- 
gorical reply. 

I should appreciate receiving some expres- 
sion from you or from your aides engaged in 
cooperative work with the Federal Govern- 
ment on the Ground Water Survey as to the 
effect on the State’s program if the Geo- 
logical Survey’s work in Pennsylvania on 
ground water is eliminated. 

In several previous instances involving 
appropriation bills, I would have found it 
helpful if I had known the States position 
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on some of the reductions as they affect 
Pennsylvania, particularly in regard to the 
reductions in the Labor Departments funds 
for the United States Employment Service. 
As you may know, the House bill allowed the 
States the full amount the Labor Depart- 
ment had asked for them in operating their 
individual employment services, but cut the 
USES by a very substantial amount so that 
it would no longer be able to supervise the 
various State programs. The Senate bill 
restored some of the funds for the USES but 
proceeded to make a substantial cut in the 
funds available to the individual States. 
That bill is now in conference and I don't 
know what the final result will be. 

In other Federal-State programs there will 
be, I am sure, instances where it would be 
helpful to me to know how the State Ad- 
ministration feels about budget cuts sub- 
stantially affecting long-established Fed- 
eral-State programs, 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
FRANCIS J. MYERS. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
GOVERNoR’s OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, June 16, 1947. 
Hon. Francis J. MYERS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MYERS: I apologize very pro- 
fusely to you for not sooner answering your 
letter of May 26, but it was mislaid in the 
business of the closing days of the general 
assembly. 

You asked to have an expression of opinion 
on the attitude of the State with respect 
to the Ground Water Survey, if the Federal 
Government's geological survey in Penn- 
sylvania is eliminated, 

The Geological Bureau of the Department 
of Internal Affairs has complied with my re- 
quest to them for information on this sub- 
ject and the same is herewith enclosed. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 1 
James H. Durr. 


WHAT ELIMINATION OF THE GROUND-WATER 
DIVISION OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY MEANS TO PENNSYLVANIA 
Elimination or curtailment of cooperation 

by the United States Geological Survey in 

Pennsylvania's ground-water studies would 

be disastrous to the continuity of our 

ground-water investigation and to the time- 
liness of results which are vitally important, 

Water is one mineral resource in which 
every citizen has a personal interest. De- 
mands upon our ground-water supply are 
increasing. Because of modernization of our 
way of living and modernization of our in- 
dustrial practice, the rate of increase in de- 
mand is disproportionately larger than the 
rate of increase in population and industrial 
growth. Due to this accelerated demand, we 
definitely need to know more about the 
physical character and capacity of our 
ground-water aquifers so that the ground- 
water supply can be fully utilized yet ade- 
quately protected, 

As a conservation measure, investigation 
and protection of our ground-water resources 
is, when compared with some other conserva- 
tion measures, such as forestry, surface water, 
etc., relatively complex, because we are here 
dealing with the unseen. It is a study in- 
volving both geology and hydraulic engineer- 
ing. To cope with this specialized type of 
investigation, the United States Geological 
Survey has developed methods and has 
trained personnel that are not duplicated 
elsewhere. 

This Commonwealth is in the midst of a 
cooperative program with the United States 
Geological Survey that was begun in 1931. 
Thus far the program has cost each entity a 
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modest amount which has ranged between 
$400 to $10,000 a year, and has averaged about 
$1,500 a year. Wartime emergencies demon- 
strated that our studies in this field should 
be intensified. Consequently, for the bien- 
nium just beginning, it has been recom- 
mended that $15,000 per year be allotted by 
each entity for this purpose with the expecta- 
tion that during several succeeding bien- 
niums the work will be further expanded. 
During the period 1931-41, the work con- 
sisted of a comprehensive reconnaissance of 
the ground-water situation throughout the 
entire State, the results of which have been 
published in seven volumes. Since 1943, the 
work has been more localized and much more 
intensive. Our present program calls for a 
detailed inventory of ground-water condi- 
tions. Work has begun in the Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh districts and should be ex- 
panded to cover all other populous and high- 
ly industrialized areas in the State. Concur- 
rently, there has been carried on a well-ob- 
servation program that contributes basic 
data relative to fluctuation of ground-water 
reservoirs and the significance of said fluctu- 
ation. These observations should be con- 
tinued. 

The geologic field program now in effect 
demands the supplementary service of highly 
specialized personnel, It is a service that is 
available only through cooperation with the 
United States Geological Survey. If the ex- 
isting staff of specialists now in the employ 
of the Federal survey is disbanded, the serv- 
ice they afford could be reclaimed by the 
individual States only at greatly increased 
cost and, no doubt, only after a considerable 
lapse of time. Our ground-water program, 
like that of many other States, is geared to 
and is dependent upon the scientific facili- 
ties that have long been made available by 
the United States Geological Survey. That 
the Federal Government would permanently 
abandon this service is very improbable; from 
the standpoint of economy, that the service 
should be interrupted and the highly spe- 
claltzed personnel scattered, is unthinkable. 


j 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate now take a recess until 
tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
June 20, 1947, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 19 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Charles E. Saltzman, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State. 


AMERICAN MISSION FoR Am TO TURKEY 


Edwin C. Wilson, of Florida, to be Chief of - 
the American Mission for Aid to Turkey. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
James Earl Wells, Jr., of South Dakota, to 
be Cooperative Bank Commissioner of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY IN THE 
Army NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Florence A. Blanchfield, N700065. 
Jessie M. Braden, N701002. 
Ida W. Danielson, N700407. 
Mary F. Galli, N700648. 
Alida J. Garrison, N700329. 
Ida L. Langenheder, N 700206. 
Elizabeth V. Messner, N700017. 
Joanna Peters, N700301. 
Agnes A. Resch, N700472. 
Elsie E. Schneider, N700€82. 
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Burdette B. Sherer, N700669. 
Lillian G. Thompson, N701135. 
Maidie E. Tilley, N700303. 
Edna D. Umbach, N700342. 
Rozene Wentz, N700215. 


To be majors 
Lucile B. Bacchieri, N701701. 
Bernice W. Chambers, N'700403. 
Rosalie D. Colhoun, N702183. 
Helen A. Dugan, N700305, 
Pearl T. Ellis, N700355, 
Elizabeth Fitch, N702129. 
Anna M. Grassmyer, N700594. 
Abigail B. Graves, N700255. 
Frances C. Henchey, N'700443. 
Helen V. Johnson, N701800. 
Pauline Kirby, N701952. 
Dorothy M. Kurtz, N701884. 
Mary Miller, N700260. 
Mary J. Miller, N701895. 
Dora A. Noble, N'700773. 
Amy R. Pendergraft, N702158. 
Mary C. Scherer, N700530. 
Sara M. Schoenberger, N700722. 
Augusta L. Short, N'701837. 
Alice C. Wickward, N'701883. 


To be captatns 


Helen Adams, N702002. 
Vivian L. Allmendinger, N702210. 
Eleanor R. Asleson, N702583. 
Mary 8. Barry, N702357. 
Estella Baylor, N 702187. 
Jaynie E. Belcher, N702279. 
Monta R. Boswell, N702447. 
Althea V. Buckins, N702574. 
Burnett C. Drumm, N702479. 
Blanche H. Eager, N700173. 
Martha Fulwood, N702185. 
Mabel E. Hause, N702159. 
Myrtle C. Huhner, N701321, 
Cecelia F. Kehoe, N701448. 
Virginia K. Kilroy, N701155. 
Ethel A. Lamansky, N701948. 
Blenda M. Laverick, N702644. 
Margaret M. Moss, N702488. 
Julia I. Mullen, N700906. 
Clemmie L. Reynolds, N702106. 
Alvine L. Schmidt, N700782. 
Catherine M. Underdown, N700292. 
Lena Vanderwood, N702465. 
To be first lieutenants 
Irene C. Blochberger, N'702966, 
Aller M. Crowell, N703093. 
Thelma Crowell, N'703092. 
Anna M. Hackett, N703076. 
Emilie K. Jensen, N'703013. 
Marguerite M. Klein, N703004. 
Blanche M. McAndrews, N703063. 
Avis O. Meeks, N'703034. 
Mollie A. Petersen, N703086. 
Helen A. Stack, N703024. 
Mary M. Steppan, N703082. 
Ruth M. Stoltz, N702916. 
Frances P. Thorp, N'703047. 
Madeline M. Ullom, N703031. 
Marguerite A. Yerger, N703035. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, whose life is within us 
and whose mercy is about us, help us, 
with self-possession, without haste or 
confusion, to mark the path that we 
should follow. For our mistakes, for our 
insincerities and our tendencies, we ask 
Thy forgiveness. From the deep silences 
out of which voices are born, recalling 
regrets, grant that a divine emotion may 
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be created by which are envendered joy 
and peace. Dear Lord, in the things 
which are divinely strong, we are hu- 
manly weak. Grant us, we pray, a new- 
born gladness in finding something new 
in old tasks, and thus welcome each day 
as a new beginning. 


“Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and 
Spirit with Spirit can meet; 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer 

than hands and feet.” 


In our Lord’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 3792, An act to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 110. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to certain agree- 
ments between carriers. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill ef the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 3303. An act to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 


Mr. Gurney, Mr. Brinces, Mr. ROBERT- 


son of Wyoming, Mr. Typrncs, and Mr. 
RusskLL to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JACKSON of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial and a letter. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, some of 
those who were shouting oil shortage a 
few days ago are now trying to retrace 
their steps to a safer position. I hope 
that no lasting damage has been done 
by the assertions of some who are high 
in the administration. 

The fact is that there is not a short- 
age of oil. There has always been some- 
body around to predict one—usually 
someone with no chips in the game at 
all—ever since Colonel Drake's day. I 
do not recall that the gloom ever before 
became as deep as it has been recently 
when the oil shortage became the con- 
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cern of just about every Washington 
bureau. It sounded like the return of 
gasoline rationing and A coupons all over 
again. 

There is, right now, some trouble over 
distribution of supplies of petroleum 
products. Some “spot” or local defi- 
ciencies have occurred. There are a few 
strikes still going on that have curtailed 
refinery operation, and the explosion and 
fire at Texas City several weeks ago af- 
fected seriously the refineries in that 
locality. There is also a deficiency in 
transportation. Steel is needed for 
building tank cars and pipe lines 
which would go into fields where 
there is now a developed production 
of crude in excess of transportation 
facilities. 

I am told by those who are in close 
daily touch with the situation that the 
supply could be increased in areas where 
it is most greatly needed—the supply of 
crude oil for use in refineries of those 
areas—with more drilling. Here again 
it is a question of steel. Producers 
and drilling contractors from Cali- 
fornia to Pennsylvania tell the same 
story. They cannot get casing and tub- 
ing, and the pipe-line people—both in oil 
and natural gas—cannot get their re- 
quirements. Many hundreds of wells 
will not be drilled this year because of 
lack of tubular goods. 

The trouble is not wholly a shortage 
of steel. The vast quantity that is go- 
ing to foreign countries would enable 
producers here at home to drill many 
thousand wells and to put in secondary 
recovery projects in the old fields, fur- 
ther safeguarding our national supply 
of oil. 

It has been a deliberate policy of the 
executive branch of the Government to 
stimulate the export of oil country tubu- 
lar goods, and they have been highly 
successful. At the rate exports of these 
goods were moving in the first quarter 
of this year, it was indicated that the 
1946 shipments might be nearly doubled. 

When I said that there is no shortage 
of oil, I meant that the reserves now 
developed and those which can be found 
and developed in the United States will 
take care of us for a long time to come. 
But we should not forget that a shortage 
could be created. If the oil producers 
cannot get materials and equipment with 
which to drill and produce, the supply 
will naturally decline. There is some 
suspicion that certain bureaucrats would 
like to see that happen. It would add 
to the prospects for Government con- 
trol of the oil industry if it could be 
made to appear that the industry was 
not doing a proper job, and it would sat- 
isfy the one-world crew in Washington 
who have already talked about inter- 
nationalizing the world’s oil under the 
United Nations control, giving Siam the 
same voice in policies over our oil as the 
United States would have. 

I think the principal danger to our 
future supply is the continued presence 
in Washington of a group of oil experts 
who, would not know a working barrel 
from a fractionating column. Some of 
them are left-overs from the OPA. They 
have jobs and few duties and lots of 
time to dream up controls. 
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The best I can find out from the oil- 
men themselves is that we will have 
enough petroleum products this year for 
ordinary needs, perhaps a little pinch in 
a few localities where transportation 
most seriously affects supply. Basically, 
as to raw material—crude oil—we are in 
good shape and with more attention to 
home affairs and less to the needs of 
Russia and some other parts of the world, 
the oil industry can take care of the 
job as it has always done. 

THE STEEL SHORTAGE 
[From the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick, of June 18, 
1947] 


United States Senator Epwarp MARTIN, of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the subcommittee 
which is investigating the steel shortage, says 
his organization will go ahead until it finds 
out what is wrong and how to correct it. 

The subcommittee proposes to take the 
testimony of an impressive number of small 
businessmen who have purchased large quan- 
tities of gray-market steel at exorbitant 
prices and who could keep their businesses 
operating in no other way. Old customers, 
according to the testimony, are unable to 
obtain steel even with a historical quota. 
Some newcomers are without sources of sup- 
ply, while other newcomers are receiving 
consideration from supplying sources. Fur- 
ther testimony is needed to determine the 
extent and effect of integrated purchases and 
operations in the steel industry. 

Evidence has been given the Martin sub- 
committee that certain steel products in ex- 
port are causing unfavorable results to the 
domestic economy, especially in sheet ‘steel 
and in steel pipe, casings, and tubings. The 
subcommittee needs further statistics on the 
export of steel products and further testi- 
mony by responsible Government officials on 
quota determinations, licensing controls and 
special Government projects requiring steel. 

Senator Martin is taking a strong personal 
interest in the recovery of steel scrap. Fig- 
ures at the end of last February showed that 
the scrap supply was less than half the pre- 
war levels. He says the Government has it 
in its power to cure much of this shortage. 
The Government has the scrap, but it is not 
making it available. There are damaged 
Liberty ships fit for nothing but junking. 
There are surplus machine tools made for 
war production and now haying no current 
use. There is an immense amount of war 
material left to rust on foreign beaches, He 
points out that not only is this steel being 
wasted but we are paying people to watch it. 

“I understand," says Senator Martin, “that 
some time ago an order went out that our 
ships returning in ballast from foreign voy- 
ages should carry surplus war goods as bal- 
last instead. I understand this was done for 
some time and some machinery brought back, 
Then the whole thing was dropped. Per- 
haps somebody wouldn't be bothered.” 

American consumers are clamoring for 
steel, This is especially true of the auto- 
motive industry. Yet American steel is go- 
ing abroad. Its scarcity is creating fancy 
prices paid by American manufacturers. 
Scrap is not being gathered by the Govern- 
ment. Here we have a situation which 
should be corrected but nothing was being 
done about it until the Senate undertook the 
present investigation. 

It is strange that a Government which 
has upward of 2,500,000 people on its pay 
roll cannot look after matters which mean 
s0 much to the people of the country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania asked 


and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the RECORD, 
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ARMY ENLISTMENT BILL 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
H. R. 3303, to stimulate volunteer en- 
listments in the Regular Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States, with Sen- 
ate amendments, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs, ANDREWS of New 


‘York; SHORT, of Missouri; ARENDS, of Illi- 


nois; Vinson, of Georgia; and Drewry, of 
Virginia. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. POTTS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in three instances, in each to in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. JARMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address to the 
Greek Parliament by Deputy Bacopoulos 
thereof. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include therein a letter 
by Hon. Lloyd Binford, head of the mov- 
ing-picture censorship of Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of privilege of the House and 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 250), which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas there is being shown at the Palace 
Theater, in the District of Columbia, a mov- 
ing picture entitled “Duel in the Sun,” that 
is filthy, debasing, and insulting to the moral 
instincts of decent humanity; and 

Whereas the District of Columbia is under 
the protection of the Congress of the United 
States; and 

Whereas we are charged with the respon- 
sibility of protecting the youth of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from such filth: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives call upon the police of the District of 
Columbia to either close the Palace Theater 
or prevent the further showing of this vicious 
film in the Palace Theater or in any other 
theater in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Congress of the United States. 
It is our duty to protect the decent people 
of the District from the impositions to 
which they are subjected. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
the practice of the House, under the rules 
of the House, that a bill can come before 
the House only after being first reported 
from a committee? 

The SPEAKER. The House can con- 
sider any resolution or bill properly 
brought before it. 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to read you a letter from Lloyd T. 
Binford, head of the moving-picture cen- 
sorship in Memphis, Tenn. I read this 
to one of the best Members of Congress 
this morning. He said, “I took my 
daughter to see that picture last night. 
It was horrible, and even my little. child 
was shocked.” 

Mr. Binford wrote to David O. Selznick, 
producer of this picture, in Los Angeles, 
Calif., as follows: 


Mr. Daum O. SELZNICK, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Sir: It is with a feeling of regret that 
I must inform you that your production, 
Duel in the Sun, violates the city ordinance 
of Memphis pertaining to the showing of 
“obscene or salacious” public performances, 
either upon the stage or the screen. I say 
“with regret,” because it is, indeed, regret- 
table that there are producers of stage and 
screen plays so disinterested in the welfare 
of the physical and spiritual health of the 
American people—especially of their boys and 
girls of impressionable age—that they make 
boards of censorship necessary. 

In its Estimate of Current Pictures, the 
official organ of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America says; “Duel in the Sun is a 
reflection upon the good taste of the motion- 
picture industry; the film is detrimental to 
the moral and cultural standards of the 
American screen.“ Archbishop Cantwell said: 
“Catholics may not, with a free conscience, 
attend the motion picture, Duel in the Sun; 
it is morally offensive and spiritually de- 
pressing.“ Dr. Fosdick, a great Protestant 
minister, said: “There is bound to be a reac- 
tion against this flaunting of promiscuous 
sensuality, this glorifying of adultery, this 
flippant deriding .of love, which contributes 
to the demoralization of the social life.” 

The Memphis Board of Censors, after pre- 
viewing Duel in the Sun, finds that it would 
not be in the public interest or welfare to 
approve the picture, It is a sexy, salacious 
story of illicit love, cold-blooded murder, 
adultery, and outlawry, the witnessing of 
which would have the effect of degradation, 
even upon the mind of a calloused adult. 

This production contains all the impuri- 
ties of the foulest human dross. It is sadism 
at its deepest level. It is the fieshpots of 
Pharaoh, moderhized and filled to over- 
flowing. It is a barbaric symphony of pas- 
sion and hatred, spilling from a blood-tinted 
screen, It is mental and physical putrefac- 
tion. 

Duel in the Sun begins with a double 
murder which takes place in a bedroom of 
a saloon and dive theater, and which is 
spawned and instigated by infidelity. The 
picture ends with a double murder brought 
to pass by a series of seductions and the de- 
struction of a young woman’s virtue. It is a 
tale of two lust-driven delinquents who rush 
through reams of sadistic love-making 
toward a final catastrophe of minds filled 
with murderous mania to the exclusion of 
even the tiniest spark of human decency. 
It is a story of jungle savagery which might 
have amused the people of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah in the final moments of the destruction 
of those ancient, evil cities. 

The scenes of rape of the half-breed In- 
dian girl should not even be shown to the 
inmates of a “red-light district,” much less 
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to decent adults. To permit innocent, un- 
suspecting children to see this lecherous de- 
piction of sexual abnormality and brutality 
would be contributing to the delinquency of 
minors, For, in the finale of the picture, 
the two victims of the lowest form of de- 
praved animal passion slaughter each other, 
and, with blood streaming from their wounds 
and sweat pouring from their bodies, press 
their mouths together in a last spasm of 
sadism and die in each other’s arms. 

To add flavor to this film of filth, an un- 
ordained minister of the gospel, known as 
the Sin Killer, offers prayers to God that 
are worse than blasphemous, irreverent, im- 
pious and profane. Christians unfortunate 
enough to enter a theater where Duel in the 
Sun might be shown, will cringe and shud- 
der as they witness the scenes in which 
Walter Huston appears, and hear his sac- 
rilegious outbursts. 

Hollywood commentators and critics refer 
to Duel in the Sun as stark realism—it is 
stark murder! It is stark horror! It is 
stark depravity! It is stark filth! If Duel 
in the Sun is a sample of the manner in 
which a prominent and influential director 
is going to help preserve American ideals of 
honor and fidelity and decency—God help 
America! 

Lioyp T. BINFORD, 
Chairman. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I asked the gentle- 
man to yield to inquire of him whether 
cr not he would consent to his motion’s 
being referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was going to ask for 
its immediate consideration if I could get 
unanimous consent for that purpose. 

Mr. HALLECK. Iam sure the gentle- 
man cannot get unanimous consent at 
this time. It strikes me the proper way 
to proceed would be to refer it to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
and let them investigate. 

Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana that these appeals 
have come to me from all over the coun- 
try protesting against this film. Mr. Bin- 
ford, of Memphis, sent me this copy of 
this letter which he wrote the producer 
of this picture, a letter which cannot be 
answered, 

As I said, a Member of the House told 
me this morning that he took his little 
girl to see this picture and he said it was 
shocking and revolting. 

Congress is the governing body of the 
District of Columbia. The people here 
look to the Congress to protect them. 

I do not want this thing to die in the 
committee and let this salacious film 
continue to be spread before the eyes of 
children in this District. 

Mr. HALLECK. -Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman, of 
course, did not say anything to.me about 
his proposal. I have not seen the pic- 
ture, I know nothing about it. Certainly 
the gentleman would not want the House 
of Representatives to act upon his reso- 
lution with nothing more before it than 
the gentleman’s statement. In other 
words, in the interest of orderly proce- 
dure it would seem to me that the gentle- 
man would be in sympathy with a sug- 
gestion that the matter be referred to 
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the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia for investigation by them, 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. In my city, New York 
City, the picture, Duel in the Sun, is los- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars be- 
cause of the fact that the decent, church- 
going element have quietly boycotted the 
picture. I think, however, that the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi is giving the pic- 
ture a hundred thousands dollars’, worth 
of free advertising this morning that will 
cause a terrific interest in it and will 
cause the producer to owe him a debt 
that he can never repay. 

Mr. RANKIN. Do Members of the 
American Congress propose to sit here 
and let this kind of filth and debasement 
be shown before the eyes of children 
who have to look to us for protection? 

Mr. O'TOOLE. We are handling it 
rather well in our own way in New York 
City. They can do it in the District of 
Columbia. They did it in Memphis, too. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi that I have not 
seen the picture nor have any formal 
complaints come to me with reference to 
it. But I assure the gentleman that if 
his resolution were referred to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee it would 
receive immediate attention. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
is going to investigate this proposition, I 
want to read to you from another letter 
by Mr. Binford relative to the moving 
picture called Monsieur Verdoux in which 
Charlie Chaplin plays an unenviable part. 
I hope while the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is investigating this 
loathsome picture called Duel in the Sun 
they will also investigate this monstros- 
ity known as Monsieur Verdoux and join 
me in calling upon the Attorney General 
to institute proceedings to deport Charlie 
Chaplin at once. 

Mr. Binford’s letter, to which I refer, 
reads in part as follows: 

UNITED ARTISTS CORP., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

GENTLEMEN: * Monsieur Verdoux 
made a business of using and disposing of 
women, characteristic of the author, in a 
different way, who is not an American citi- 
zen and whose reputation, personal conduct, 
and communistic leanings deserve the con- 
tempt of all decent people. 

Charlie Chaplin is a traitor to the Christian 
American way of life, an enemy of decency, 
virtue, holy matrimony and godliness in all 
of its forms; and his reputation as a perverter 
of home life and of childhood, if true, should 
have justified his deportation for moral tur- 
pitude long ago. 

America has been kind to this former 
London guttersnipe, in permitting him to 
reside here for more than a generation with- 
out becoming a citizen, although he has 
been raised from the status of a steerage 
refugee to wealth; and what has he done 
with his millions of American dollars? 
Used it for un-American propaganda pur- 
poses? To pay off young girls and women 
whose virtue he has destroyed, and whose 
lives he has disgraced and wrecked? Is it 
true that he was engaged in the infamous 
act of mercilessly persecuting a girl, less than 
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half his age, who claimed that he had be- 
trayed her, and whose illegitimate child he 
fathered? 

Westbrook Pegler, in referring to Chap- 
lin’s trial said: “It was a trial which revealed 
him as a vicious old man still as nasty at 
56 as he had been throughout his earlier 
years.” 

Is it true that Chaplin assisted Joe Stalin’s 
friend, Lion Feuchtwanger, to gain admis- 
sion into the United States? In Feucht- 
wanger’s book, Moscow 1937, he eulogized 
Stalin and the Bolshevik regime. He said 
on pages 149 50, when referring to the United 
States: “The air which one breathes in the 
West is stale and foul—one breathes again 
when one comes from the oppressive atmos- 
phere of a counterfeit democracy and hypo- 
critical humanism, into the invigorating 
atmosphere of the Soviet Union.” Chaplin's 
conclusive moral thesis and savage note of 
bitterness is distinctive communism. 

Now comes this insolent reprobate asking 
the people of America to drop more millions 
of their dollars into the box office of theaters, 
which might insult its patrons with Mon- 
sieur Verdoux, in order that he may use such 
dollars to disgrace other trusting girls, and 
destroy the land whose atmosphere is stale 
and foul? If there is any staleness or foul- 
ness about the atmosphere of America, it is 
because too many men of the Chaplin stripe 
are permitted to live and to prosper in it. 

The Independent Theater Owners of Ohio, 
comprising over 300 exhibitors, has adopted 
a resolution calling on theater owners 
throughout the United States to give serious 
thought on the matter of withholding time 
from Monsieur Verdoux saying: “Screen time 
should not be dissipated upon a screen per- 
sonality such as Chaplin.” The ITO advo- 
cates a Nation-wide theater owners’ boycott 
of Chaplin films. 

Lioyp T. BINFORD, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, again I say that it is the 
duty of the Congress to protect the chil- 
dren, as well as the adults, of the District 
of Columbia from these filthy, salacious, 
and immoral films. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi asks unanimous consent to 
withdraw his request and asks that the 
resolution be referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PICKETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
resolution. 

Mr. COURTNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include a 
short newspaper article. 


PHONY BUDGET CUTS 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein 
certain correspondence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] very ably 
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clarified for the Members of Congress 
and the American public the phony na- 
ture of the Republican claims of reduc- 
tions in the President’s budget. Mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means are given the responsibility of sup- 
plying the revenues to run the Govern- 
ment. The Appropriations Committee is 
primarily responsible for determining 
the amount of money spent. Neverthe- 
less, when the justification for tax reduc- 
tion is an extravagant claim of a budg- 
etary surplus members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means must take into ac- 
count the appropriations picture. 

In the debate on the conference report 
on H. R. 1, I pointed out that the majority 
had already abandoned their promise of 
a cut of four and one-half to six billion 
dollars in the President's budget, and that 
at least half of the reduction of two and 
eight-tenths billions then claimed were 
phony. The two items which appeared 
illusory paper transactions to me were 
the first and fourth items on Mr. GORE’S 
list of false budget-cut claims; namely, 
postponement of tax refunds totaling 
$800,000,000 and Treasury cancellation of 
CCC notes amounting to six hundred and 
forty-two millions. In the case of tax 
refunds, Mr. Speaker, there can be no 
question. On the second item I was not 
so certain, since it presented an involved 
matter of Government budgeting and ac- 
counting. As I indicated in the House on 
June 2, I wrote to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget requesting written 
verification of my impression that the 
shift of the $642,000,000 CCC item from 
1948 to 1947 failed to decrease appropria- 
tions for 1948 or to increase appropria- 
tions for 1947. On June 12, Mr. F. J. 
Lawton, Acting Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, replied that 

Your impression that total estimated re- 
ceipts and expenditures in the budget for 
1948 is not affected by cancellation of the 
notes is correct; nor are the estimated budget 
receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 
1947 affected by the inclusion of the author- 
ity for the cancellation of such notes in one 
of the deficiency appropriation bills for 1947. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp at this point my 
correspondence with the Bureau of the 
Budget: 

JUNE 4, 1947. 
Mr. James E. WEBB, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
State Department Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wess; I understand that an item 
in the President's 1940 budget for cancellation 
of notes of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has been included in one of the defi- 
ciency appropriation bills for the fiscal year 
1947, 

It has been suggested to me, inasmuch as 
this item appeared as both a debit and credit 
item in the President’s estimates of expendi- 

tures for 1948, that no reduction in the 
budget totals for 1948 results from the trans- 
fer of this appropriation item to fiscal year 
1947 appropriations, 

Will you please advise me whether my im- 
pression about this matter is correct? 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, 
Member of Congress. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1947. 
Hon. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. EBERHARTER; I have your letter 
of June 4 addressed to Mr. Webb, concerning 
the effect which the cancellation of notes of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has upon 
the estimated budget expenditures. 

Your impression that total estimated re- 
ceipts and expenditures in the budget for 
1948 is not affected by cancellation of the 
notes is correct. Nor are the estimated 
budget receipts and expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1947 affected by the inclusion of 
the authority for the cancellation of such 
notes in one of the deficiency appropriation 
bills for 1947. The original estimate of the 
notes of Commodity Credit Corporation to 
be canceled by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
$830,380,311, will be found in the budget 
document in table 10, page A107, included 
as an expenditure of general and special 
accounts. The same amount, #830,380,311, is 
also included as a credit to the expenditures 
in the checking account of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in arriving at the credit 
figure of $500,000,000 in table 14, page A112. 
of the budget document. The totals of the 
estimates in tables 10 and 14 make up the 
“total budget expenditures” as summarized 
in table 3, page A6, of the budget document. 

When the estimated amount to be canceled 
was reduced by $188,548,730 to $641,832,081 
in House Document No. 186, the budget esti- 
mate totals were not affected. The reduc- 
tion in the estimated expenditures in the 
general and special accounts of $188,548,730 
was offset by a reduction of an identical 
amount in the credits in the corporation 
checking accounts with the Treasurer of the 
United States; thereby making the estimated 
expenditures in the checking accounts that 
much higher, Likewise the change in the 
effective date from fiscal year 1948 to fiscal 
year 1947 did not change the budget totals 
for either year. 

The reason for this ts that the funds, mak- 
ing up the total of the notes to be canceled, 
were expended in years prior to the fiscal year 
1947 and in Treasury reports they were in- 
cluded in the expenditures of such prior 
years in the checking account of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The write-off of 
the notes by the Secretary of the Treasury 
is actually accomplished by a bookkeeping 
transaction showing the amount of the notes 
canceled as an expenditure in the general 
and special accounts of the Treasury and as 
a credit to (I. e., a deduction from) the ex- 
penditures in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion's checking account with the Treasurer 
of the United States, in the same amount and 
in the fiscal year in which the authority is 
granted to cancel such notes. 

The effects of the cancellation of notes 
are (1) to eliminate the liability of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the United 
States Treasury in the amount canceled, (2) 
to charge off the assets of the Treasury repre- 
sented by the notes canceled, (3) to relieve 
the Corporation from further interest charges 
on the amount canceled, and (4) to restore 
the borrowing authority of the Corporation 
by the amount canceled. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawron, 
Acting Director, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
statement by the National Clergymen’s 
Committee on the Taft-Hartley bill. 
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Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a couple of editorials. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on two subjects. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress. 


PRESIDENT'S VETO OF THE TAX BILL 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, because of an engagement of long 
standing to address a forum at Tulane 
and Loyola Universities in New Orleans, 
I was unable to be present Tuesday when 
the vote came on the President’s message 
in reference to the tax bill. I take this 
opportunity to state that had I been here 
I would have voted most emphatically to 
sustain the President’s veto, which I con- 
sider an act of statesmanship and an act 
putting national ‘solvency and sound na- 
tional credit above political expediency. 
I have been amused at the cries about 
spending and spending when the Nation 
knows that every nickel spent by this 
administration must be appropriated by 
this Congress, which is dominated by the 
Republican Party. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisana has expired. 


REVISION OF COURT-MARTIAL 
PROCEDURE 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, some- 
one to the right or left, or in between 
Shakespeare and Alexander Woollcott, 
said that when they felt the urge to ex- 
ercise coming on they would lie down 
until the feeling passed. I have tried 
the practice in this House. When I have 
felt like saying some things, I have 
sometimes walked out of the Chamber or 
to the cloakroom to eat a banana. But 
the time has come now in the matter of a 
revision of court-martial procedure for 
the Army and Navy that I feel I must 
speak out. I do not know whether it is 
going to do any good or not. But the 
sands are running out and I see no evi- 
dence that this question is going to re- 
ceive consideration during this session of 
the Congress. 

The majority party has not indicated 
that it expects to put this needed legis- 
lation on the must list. I say to you that 
all atrocities perhaps were not com- 
mitted by our enemies in the last war. 
There is a crying need for revision of our 
procedure in military law that will give 
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the boy in service who may be charged 
with an offense the same right to de- 
fend himself properly as is accorded the 
common criminal in most of the juris- 
dictions of State courts of this country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


THE PICTURE, DUEL IN THE SUN 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
witnessed the rather unusual spectacle 
this morning of the gentleman from 
Mississippi under the guise of the privi- 
leges of the House seeking to ask imme- 
diate consideration of a bill that would 
call upon the police to stop the showing 
of a picture in the District of Columbia. 
Ordinarily a bill must go to a committee. 
It is threshed out in that committee, 
where witnesses are heard. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi would overrule all 
the procedure of the House and have us 
consider a bill in the fashion he sought 
this morning. 

I have not seen that picture and I do 
not think the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has seen the pieture. He speaks 
from knowledge that he obtained from 
other sources rather than from an actual 
view of the picture itself. The picture, 
as a matter of fact, is no longer being 
shown in Washington. The passage of 
the gentleman’s resolution would be 
abortive. He would be the keeper of the 
Nation’s morals. 

Mr. Speaker, I presume the gentleman 
from Mississippi is going to act as censor 
over Shakespeare, Congreve, and Pryor 
who are probably no worse or no better, 
as to bawdy or immoral connotations, 
than Duel in the Sun. 

Without commenting upon the merits 
or demerits of the picture, we deplore 
the gentleman’s self-constituted role of 
censor. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlemen from New York has expired. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
no part in this controversy about these 
motion pictures, because I have seen 
neither one of them, but every Texan 
who has seen Duel in the Sun thinks it 
is a slander on the fair name of the 
State of Texas. 


COMMUNITY-PROPERTY STATUS FOR ALL 
MARRIED TAXPAYERS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
present application of income-tax laws, 
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marriage is considered to be a full part- 
nership in 10 States, but not so in the 
remaining 38. 

This inconsistency means that the 
married taxpayers of 38 States are pay- 
ing heavier taxes, couple for couple, than 
those living in the 10 States which have 
community-property laws on their stat- 
ute books. 

In the 10 preferred States the United 
States Department of Internal Revenue 
allows married couples to divide the 
annual income for taxation purposes 
even though the husband may have 
earned all of the income. This results 
in a saving of one-quarter to one-third 
for couples living in the 10 community- 
property States. 

To bring the point home, let us com- 
pare the income-tax liabilities of two 
taxpayers, both of whom are married, 
have no dependents, and whose official 
salaries constitute their only family in- 
come, Let us assume that taxpayer A 
lives in a community-property State, and 
taxpayer B in a non-community-property 
State, and that the salary of each is 
$15,000. 

Taxpayer A will pay a tax of $2,869. 

Taxpayer B will pay a tax of $3,842. 

In other words, taxpayer B pays $973 
more than his colleague, even though 
the family status and income of both are 
identical. 

This is a form of economic discrimina- 
tion which really hurts. 

Breaking the comparison down into 
details we get these contrasting tables: 


Taxpayer A 
Self: 
INCOM ace. pa $7, 500 
Standard deduction............ —500 
Personal exempt ion — 500 
Net taxable income 6, 500 
Wife: 
LU ae Sake ae See 7, 500 
Standard deduction........-... — 500 
Personal exemption — 500 
Net taxable income 6, 500 
Total tax for self and wife, $2,869. 
Taxpayer B 
Self 
CCTV $15, 000 
Standard deduetion —500 
Personal exemptions........... —1, 000 
Net taxable income 13, 500 


Total tax, $3,842. 

Such a disparity leads us to inquire 
into the meaning of community property. 

This legal concept was introduced into 
the United States by Spanish and French 
settlers. Community property is that 
marital property which is not the sepa- 
rate property of either husband or wife. 
Prior to their marriage, the husband and 
wife, as individuals, may have accumu- 
lated property; and insofar as each is 
willing, by contract, to perpetuate his or 
her individual ownership of such ac- 
cumulations after marriage, the said ac- 
cumulations of wealth constitute the 
separate property of the husband oz wife. 
Subject to the exception that a husband 
or wife may retain as his or her sepa- 
rate possession the property which the 
husband or wife acquires after marriage 
from a third party by gift or will, all 
other property that accrues after mar- 
riage is presumed by the community- 
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property States to be the product of the 
joint endeavors of the husband and wife, 
even though the wife’s contribution in 
reality may amount to no more than that 
of a housekeeper; and in the property 
thus accruing the husband and wife are 
each said to possess a vested and undi- 
vided one-half interest. The latter form 
of ownership, which attaches only to 
property acquired during the existence 
of the marital relationship, terminates 
upon the death of one of the spouses, or 
the dissolution of marriage by divorce. 

The advantage enjoyed by married 
taxpayers living in community-property 
States is derived from the assumption 
underlying the community-property con- 
cept that income accruing after mar- 
riage is the product of the joint endeav- 
ors of the wife with her husband. By 
this theory, the salary of the husband, 
who may be the sole producer of income, 
becomes the common property of the 
wife and her husband, each having a 
vested one-half interest therein. Ac- 
cordingly, in meeting Federal income- 
tax requirements, the husband need-re- 
port only one-half of his total income, 
which for the purposes of this illustra- 
tion, represents salary only, and his wife 
may file a return reporting the other 
half. Each is entitled to all the priv- 
ileges granted to income taxpayers; that 
is, each, as to his or her income reported, 
is entitled to the same deductions, to the 
same accounting methods for computing 
gains and losses, and to the rates ap- 
plicable to the net income disclosed in 
the return. The only limitations are the 
requirements that deductions for de- 
pendent children may not be split, but 
must be taken in full by one of the tax- 
payers and, secondly, that the com- 
munity income must be divided evenly 
between the husband and wife. The 
latter requirement must be observed even 
when the husband and wife are wage- 
earners. Furthermore, sums withheld 
from salary by employers in current pay- 
ment of Federal income taxes must be 
totaled and divided evenly. 

If the Federal income tax involved the 
imposition of a single rate upon net in- 
come, of whatever size, the economies 
enjoyed by married couples in com- 
munity-property States would be small. 
It is the levy of progressively higher rates 
on large incomes which makes the com- 
munity-property system attractive to the 
taxpayer; for, by division of income, it 
is possible to utilize rates applicable to 
the smaller and equal halves of a large 
income which will be lower than the rates 
imposed upon the entire income. It is 
believed that net income must exceed 
$3,000 before any savings are affected 
by splitting the income of the husband 
into two parts and having one-half 
credited to the wife. 

In Massachusetts, as in other non- 
community-property States, there is a 
movement to correct this inequality in 
taxation. The strategy of seeking relief 
from this discrimination through the 
State legislatures, appears to be the 
wrong approach. A community prop- 
erty bill would necessitate the complete 
overhauling of property laws and bring 
chaos to the fields of probate, real estate, 
domestic relations, and other branches 
of the law. The greatest losses would 
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be sustained by third parties, chiefly 
creditors. They may discover, in trans- 
actions with the husband, that the latter 
was not legally competent to pledge as 
assets securing his debts the property 
which appeared to be his own. All evi- 
dence of wealth that are employed in 
business transactions, such as real estate, 
bank deposits, securities, and insurance, 
would have to be evaluated by the 
creditor in terms of the wife's interest 
therein if the assets appropriated in the 
event of a default are not to prove in- 
adequate. 

How to remove the income tax dis- 
crimination without upsetting the whole 
body of property laws is the question. 

A community-pfoperty bill, passed by 
the individual State, is not the answer. 

The logical method of equalizing the 
tax is that suggested by Professor Gris- 
wold, of Harvard Law School. He ad- 
vocates a congressional enactment which 
would establish the income for all mar- 
ried couples as twice the tax on half the 
income. A married man, making $10,- 
000 a year, would make a return on 
$5,000, and his wife would make a similar 
return. The total would be substantially 
less than a tax on the $10,000 as a whole. 

The President has called for a 
thoroughgoing revision of the tax sys- 
tem. The community-property concept 
applied to the income-tax laws is one re- 
form that merits our immediate ap- 
proval. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JONES of Alabama asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution 
adopted by the Alabama legislature. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances; to include in 
one editorials appearing in the Rochester 
Times-Union and the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, and in the other an editorial 
appearing in the New York Times. 


INVASION MONEY REDEMPTION 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, a great many 
of the Members probably have heard 
radio commentator Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
last night describe one of the worst acts 
of the New Deal when former Secretary 
of the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, by 
and with the consent of the former Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President 
who appointed him as Secretary of the 
Treasury. This Secretary of the Treas- 
ury gave to Russia American printing 
presses in order that they might print 
American invasion dollars to be redeemed 


by this country with gold at $36 an ounce. 


All that Russia has to do today is to take 
a little paper and print the money, and 
then we pay in gold. We have paid to 
the extent of some three or four hundred 
million dollars already. How much more 
we have to redeem no one knows. No one 
in the history of the Nation ever heard 
of anything so ridiculous and asinine as 
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that, and to think that Russia is in the 
position, if they print more of that paper 
money, that we have got to pay good 
American coin to redeem it. It seems to 
me that the President of the United 


States and Secretary of the Treasury’ 


Snyder should recall those printing 
presses at once and stop such ridiculous 
procedure as that. To think that Russia 
prints our invasion money, at very little 
cost, if any, to Russia—and that we as 
a nation must redeem that paper cur- 
rency at the rate of $36 an ounce for 
gold for each dollar of worthless paper 
money, which we redeem, and we are ob- 
ligated to redeem it all. Stop it—stop it 
at once, notify Russia at once, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to return our printing equipment 
and put it in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing where it belongs. You can 
see what happens to our American tax- 
payers when you elect incompetents to 
office. Take notice and act accordingly 
in 1948 when you elect a President and a 
Congress. Enough said—vote Republi- 
can. 


REDEMPTION OF OCCUPATION CURRENCY 
IN EUROPE 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
allow to pass unchallenged the remarks 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Riehl, who has spread upon the 
Recorp extracts from one of the excep- 
tionally misinformed broadcasts of a 
highly commercialized radio commenta- 
tor named Fulton Lewis, Jr. 

This radio “news” caster. who is 
notorious for the wide gulf between the 
content of his broadcasts and his unc- 
tuous and often-repeated statement, 
“These are the facts, ladies and gentle- 
men,” rather outdid himself in his loose 
charges that the Government will lose 
millions upon millions of dollars through 
the redemption of occupation currency 
in Europe. 

Listening to Mr. Lewis is not, Mr. 
Speaker, one of my favorite forms of 
relaxation. My opinion of the National 
Association of Manufacturers is a mat- 
ter of widespread public knowledge, and 
Mr. Lewis’ propagandizing for the NAM 
and its accomplices, both as a paid em- 
ployee and as a volunteer laborer in the 
vineyards of big money, has not endeared 
him to me. 

If, however, his comments were com- 
pletely factual, and his opinions were 
labeled as such and not handed out as 
substantiated fact, I would merely dis- 
count him as one of the crosses we must 
bear in the name of free speech. 


FREQUENTLY MAKES RECKLESS CHARGES 


The fact is, however, that this is not 
the first time that Mr. Lewis, in his burn- 
ing zeal for sensation, has made reck- 
less charges which he was subsequently 
unable to prove. He has the advantage 
of 15 minutes of coast-to-coast radio 
hook-up, plus a repeat broadcast, and 
the denials and disproofs seldom catch 
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up with the velocity of the original mis- 
statements. 

In the present instance, he has made 
grave and serious charges and has re- 
peated them while the most responsible 
officers of our Government have been 
quoted in all newspapers and by all fair 
and reputable commentators in denial of 
the charges and in explanation of the 
true facts. 

I feel that the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Rich, who daily calls our 
attention to the country’s financial state 
and to our national debt, shouid have 
taken Mr. Lewis’ no doubt sensational 
but as yet unproven reports on the trans- 
actions in occupation money with sev- 
eral grains of the proverbial salt, except 
that the gentleman himself is somewhat 
prone to the same weaknesses as Mr. 
Lewis. 

CHARGES DENIED BY SECRETARY PATTERSON 


As it happens, I have here in my hand 
a story from the Chicago Daily News of 
Thursday, June 12—just a week ago— 
which I cut out only this morning myself 
because this headline caught my eye: 
“We won’t lose dime on marks—Patter- 
son.” 

Now, I am willing to take the word of 
the Secretary of War, who is himself, as 
you may recall, a Republican and a for- 
mer jurist of the highest probity, and 
respected by everyone, regardless of 
party, in preference to any wild state- 
ments by Fulton Lewis, Jr. 

I do not think that charges like these 
should be so recklessly bandied about 
from time to time. America has come of 
age, and it is time that the bad boys of 
the press and radio should show the same 
kind of mature responsibility that the 
majority of journalists have displayed 
for many years past. I have long cham- 
pioned free speech, and I do not for a 
moment suggest that any relevant fact 
should be kept from the American people. 
I suggest only that charges be proved 
before they are made public under such 
sensational circumstances. 

In this case Mr. Lewis continued his 
charges days after the full facts had been 
made public by the War Department and 
other agencies concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend as a part of my remarks 
this article and other articles from out- 
standing men who have the interest of 
the country at heart and who believe in 
the truth. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, the statements that were 
made by Mr. Lewis, in reference to the 
article which the gentleman is print- 
ing, were to the effect that this money 
is being redeemed now and that they 
redeemed over $600,000,000, and you are 
going to redeem more, and nothing was 
ever so ridiculous in the history of 
America as a thing like that. 

Mr. SABATH. Sure, it is being re- 
deemed, but not at the expense of the 
American people; and it will not cost the 
Government a penny. The gentleman, 
before quoting so frail an authority as 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., should inform him- 
self fully on the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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PAPERS CARRIED STATEMENT 


Mr. SABATH. All the wire services 
carried the original sensational stories 
and then covered also the War and Treas- 
ury Department statements and expla- 
nations. I insert at this point the story 
to which I have already referred, taken 
from the Chicago Daily News of Thurs- 
day, June 14, 1947, just 1 week ago: 

WE WON’T LOSE-DIME ON MARKS: PATTERSON 

Wasuincton.—The War Department said 
today the American taxpayer won’t lose “one 
thin dime” by the occupation currency 
transactions in Germany. 

Senator KNowLanp (Republican of Cali- 
fornia) and several other GOP Senators fear 
American taxpayers will be stuck with a bill 
for from four hundred to nine hundred mil- 
lion dollars through redemption of Russian- 
printed occupation notes flowing into the 
United States zone. 

Secretary of War Patterson replied that 
Army expenditures for German labor and 
goods will liquidate all the occupation cur- 
rency “in about 1 year,“ and hence cost tax- 
payers nothing. 

He said he would welcome the investiga- 
tion planned by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

Senator Batmans (Republican of New Hamp- 
shire), chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, said the hearings would get under 
Way next week with testimony from “top 
echelon” officials of the State, War, and 
Treasury Departments. 

BrivcrEs said he wanted more details on 
the transaction whereby the Russians re- 
ceived American engraving plates to run off 
more than 1,600,000 occupation notes on 
Soviet printing presses. 

The Army said it has no knowledge of the 
Russians “milking” United States dollars out 
of the American zone. It explained that 
when the United States, Britain, France, 
and Russia completed the conquest of Ger- 
many they agreed to a joint issue of currency 
and use of the same printing plates. 


“THESE ARE THE FACTS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, to paraphrase Mr. 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., but with more factual- 
ity, “These are the facts.” 

The United States Government has 
not undertaken to redeem occupational 
German marks or Japanese yen, but in- 
stead has exchanged foreign currencies 
for its United States Armed Forces and 
American or allied civilian personnel at- 
tached to its Armed Forces in the occu- 
pied areas. Personnel of our Army and 
Navy in Japan and Germany were paid in 
Japanese yen and German marks prior 
to July and September 1946, respectively. 
They accordingly were allowed the privi- 
lege of exchanging the unneeded portion 
of their yen or marks, received as pay 
and allowances, into United States dol- 
lars. Facilities were provided whereby 
funds could be transmitted to any per- 
son, bank, or agency in the United States 
on a moment’s notice. Numerous family 
crises were averted or solved by this ad- 
ministrative provision. Having been 
paid in these foreign currencies, it be- 
came an obligation of the United States 
Government to convert these foreign 
currencies, in reasonable amounts, back 
into dollars. 

Part of the marks on hand were re- 
ceived from the legitimate sale by agen- 
cies of the United States Government of 
goods or services to agencies or per- 
sonnel who had only marks with which 
to pay for them. 
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The Army and Navy have not paid 
their troops in yen or marks, nor have 
they converted any yen or marks into 
dollars, since July and September 1946, 
respectively. 

Russia served notice in the Allied Con- 
trol Council for Germany in Berlin that 
she had discontinued issuing marks on 
July 1, 1946. 

WILL AMERICAN TAXPAYERS PAY ITALIAN 
REPARATIONS? 

The armed forces do not hold any 
Italian occupational lire which must be 
redeemed or converted into United States 
dollars. All Allied military lire have been 
redeemed by the Italian Government and 
have been withdrawn from circulation. 

With regard to reparations for Italy, 
these reparations will not start until 2 
years after the ratification of the peace 
treaty, unless by special agreement by the 
Italian Government. Reparations are 
to be scheduled in such a way as to avoid 
imposition of any additional liabilities on 
other Allied or Associated Powers. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 

SAVED TO TAXPAYERS 

In the course of the handling of billions 
of dollars worth of some 175 different 
foreign currencies, the armed forces ef- 
fected considerable savings to the United 
States Government by obtaining protec- 
tion against devaluation for these hold- 
ings of currency. Although not a profit, 
the savings thus effected totaled in ex- 
cess of $140,000,000. 

The inference is drawn rather assid- 
uously that all these marks resulted from 
black market operations, or dealings with 
the Russians. Such is not the case. 
Many of the marks were acquired in the 
normal operation of our military activi- 
ties overseas, wherein we perforce acted 
in the same capacity as a bank dealing 
in exchange. If profits were made in 
these dealings, they were made by the 
American soldier. Had they been made 
by Mr. Ricu’s business establishment in 
international trade, that would have been 
quite all right; but for a soldier, it is all 
wrong. 

ARMY HOLDS ONLY $160,000,000 DEBIT 


Furthermore, instead of the vast defi- 
cits alleged by Mr. Lewis, we find the War 
Department has a debit balance of only 
$160,000,000 in German marks and Jap- 
anese yen at this time. It has plans for 
liquidation of these holdings by the end 
of 1948. The War Department does not 
propose to ask Congress for an appro- 
priation to effect this reduction. 

I note also that in Mr. Fulton Lewis’ 
statement read to the House by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rick! 
that Mr. Lewis still persists in saying 
War Department officials gave the plates 
to the Russians. The authenticity of 
this statement is about on a par with 
many others made by Mr. Lewis by which 
he misleads that portion of the Ameri- 
can public which places any credence in 
him. Had Mr. Lewis merely stated that 
the plates were turned over to the Rus- 
sians by the United States Government, 
he would have been correct; but in his 
animosity toward the War Department, 
he attributes the turning over of the 
plates to War Department officials. 
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I have no doubt but that a representa- 
tive of Fulton Lewis was present at the 
hearings before the Senate committee 
investigating foreign currency. There 
under oath, it was testified that on or- 
ders of an official of the Treasury De- 
partment the plates were turned over 
to the Russians at the Washington Air- 
port by the Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving. It was also testified under oath, 
that the decision to turn them over was 
a matter which the State and Treasury 
Departments made after conferring with 
their British opposites. I find no fault 
with the decision; but I do find fault 
with Mr. Lewis who, to suit his own ani- 
mosities, presents other than the facts. 

PACTS ARE AVARLABLE TO ALL 


The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that the true 
facts are available to all newspapermen 
and writers. This very week the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Currency Transac- 
tions, a special joint committee composed 
of subcommittees of Committees of the 
other House on Armed Services, Banking 
and Currency and Appropriations, has 
held hearings on this very question. The 
Honorable Howard C. Peterson, the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, whom many of - 
us know personally, and in whom we 
have great faith, spoke Tuesday of this 
very week, just 2 days ago, on behalf of 
the Secretary of War. While this will be 
available in the printed. hearing, together 
with other testimony, I feel that the in- 
clusion of this statement by the Under 
Secretary is justified at this point by the 
importance of the subject and the wide- 
spread publicity given to misinformation 
and reckless and unprovable charges. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD C. PETERSEN, THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF Wan, BEFORE THE 
SENATE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCY TRANSACTIONS, TUESDAY, 
JUNE 17, 1947 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will discuss 

in broad outline the foreign currency prob- 

lems resulting from our military operations 

in World War II. My statement will serve, I 

trust, to introduce the subject to this com- 

mittee and serve as a background for the 
testimony of witnesses who will follow -me. 

I will confine myself principally to matters 

within the purview of the War Department. 

Both the State and Treasury Departments 

had a policy-making role in this field. The 

War Department, however, like the Navy De- 

partment, and its field forces had the oper- 

ating responsibility in foreign exchange mat- 
ters. Representatives of the State and Treas- 
ury Departments are here today. 

The War Department is prepared to pre- 
sent in as much detail as the committee 
deems necessary a full accounting of the 
discharge of its responsibilities in dealings 
in foreign currencies. Much of this testi- 
mony will be somewhat technical. It will 
be presented by expert witnesses who will 
follow me. I did not know anything about 
this subject, nor did I have any responsibility 
with respect to it, prior to December 1945 
when I took my present office. 

THE PROGRAM 

The Armed Forces, through the operations 
of their finance offices overseas, necessarily 
became engaged in large-scale foreign-ex- 
change operations which involved the han- 
dling of over $11,000,000,000. In making these 
transactions there accumulated substantial 
holdings of foreign currencies in excess of 
dollars appropriated by Congress which could 
properly be used for the conversion into dol- 
lars of these holdings. All foreign currency 
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used by the Armed Forces for pay of troops or 
for local procurement, except in occupied 
areas, or other purposes authorized by Con- 
gress was dollar backed. However, because 
currency controls which were feasible under 
combat and redeployment conditions proved 
inadequate and because of other factors 
which I shall relate, foreign currencies in a 
total amount of $380,000,000 were redeemed 
for dollars by armed forces finance offices in 
excess of the dollars appropriated by Con- 
gress. Through methods of liquidation 
which have been decided upon and are now 
in operation, this $380,000,000 of excess hold- 
ings of foreign currency is being reduced to 
$160,000,000. Plans for the liquidation of this 
remaining amount have been approved by the 
executive departments concerned and it is 
expected that this liquidation will be con- 
summated over the next 18 months. The 
War Department does not propose to ask Con- 
gress for an appropriation to effect this re- 
duction, 

When the conversion of foreign currencies 
was stopped, the Armed Forces held $380,000,- 
000 worth. Of this, $250,000,000 were in 
marks, $75,000,000 were in yen, and the re- 
mainder in various other currencies. Of the 
$160,000,000 remaining to be liquidated $100,- 
000,000 are in marks and $60,000,000 are in 
ven. 

The conversion of local currency into dol- 
lars ceased when the military-payment-cer- 
tificate plan went into effect in Japan and 
Korea in July of 1946 and in Europe in Sep- 
tember of 1946. Since those dates there have 
been no further receipts of foreign currencies. 

CURRENCY PROBLEMS ARISING FROM THE WAR 

Currency problems arising during and after 
World War II were numerous and exceedingly 
difficult of solution. The first, and overrid- 
ing, rule in their solution was, of course, that 
they must take second place to considerations 
having a direct bearing on the vigorous prose- 
cution of military operations. At the same 
time the State, Treasury, Navy, and War De- 
partments were at all times aware of the im- 
portance of foreign-currency transactions in- 
volving the staggering sum of $11,000,000,000. 

The first decision which had to be made 
was whether the United States would use dol- 
lars or foreign currencies in its military oper- 
ations abroad. Having decided to use for- 
eign currencies, it was necessary to develop 
methods for their acquisition. Then it was 
necessary to insure that the American sol- 
dier would suffer no loss because of receiving 
his pay in foreign currencies, And in all 
cases there were complex preparations to be 
made with regard to currencies before our 
invasions. These preparations had to be 
made with much secrecy and in such a way 
as to further the prospect of success of mili- 
tary operations. 

DECISION TO USE FOREIGN CURRENCIES 

The decision to use local currencies in 
overseas areas was arrived at early in the 
war after an intensive study of the problem 
by all United States departments concerned, 
fullest exploration of the problems with our 
allies, and after a thorough review of all of 
the implications resulting in a decision to use 
either American dollars or the local cur- 
rencies. That decision was reported to the 
Congress in a report on House Resolution 150 
(79th Cong., Ist Sess.), submitted to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs dated April 28, 1945. That report 
covered the method of payment of troops in 
foreign currencies and the provision made 
for the reconversion into dollars. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF USE OF DOLLARS ON 

MILITARY OPERATIONS 
The use of dollar currency would have 
made it more difficult to maintain order 
behind our lines. The use of dollar currency, 
causing lack of confidence in the local cur- 
rency, might well have caused a break-down 
in the economic life and the general political 
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stability of areas through which supplies for 
our armies had to pass. The maintenance 
of a uniform rate of exchange would ob- 
viously become difficult. Worst of all, it 
might well have led to a situation in which 
in the local economy suppliers would refuse 
to deliver goods against local currency, thus 
bringing about a complete break-down in the 
supply of food and other essentials to the 
populations of these areas. We did not wish 
to bankrupt or destroy the currency of 
friendly countries through which we oper- 
ated by flooding the areas wfth dollars. 

These considerations made undesirable the 
use of dollar currency for procurement or for 
the pay of our troops in liberated or occupied 
areas. 

RECOGNITION OF SOVEREIGNTY 

Allied governments consistently insisted 
upon recognition of their sovereign right to 
determine not only rates of exchange but 
what was to be legal tender within their 
boundaries. For example, before the inva- 
sion of France, certain sovereign rights of 
the provisional French Government in exile 
were recognized. The United States Gov- 
ernment the right of the local 
government of the liberated area to establish 
the rate of exchange; and the French Pro- 
visional Government did exercise that right. 
Concurrently with setting the rate of ex- 
change the French decided what was legal 
tender. In France it was determined that 
the legal tender should be the metropolitan 
franc and also the supplemental franc 
which the Allied forces brought in on D-day. 
The French Government assumed respon- 
sibility even for the supplemental francs 
brought in on D-day. 

KEEPING DOLLARS FROM THE ENEMY 

Another major factor in the determina- 
tion to use foreign currencies rather than 
dollars was to keep dollars from the enemy. 
In a military operation as large as the in- 
vasion of Europe there was always the risk 
that large numbers of men and amounts of 
money might fall into the hands of the 
enemy. The Allied governments naturally 
did not welcome any action which would 
have assisted traitors to the Allied cause, 
As it filtered through unauthorized chan- 
nels in liberated areas, dollar currency spent 
by the American armed forces might well 
have become a means by which traitors and 
fifth columnists could finance their opera- 
tions or by which collaborationists could 
hide their assets and thus nullify the efforts 
of the Allies to recapture their illegal profits. 


CONSIDERATIONS STEMMING FROM DESIRE TO 
PROTECT MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES 


The pay and allowances of the personnel 
of the armed forces of the United States are 
fixed by acts of Congress. The basic policies 
underlying all War and Navy Department 
actions relating to the financial problems 
of the troops overseas are simply and clearly 
defined. 

First, every soldier, wherever stationed, 
must receive the full amount to which he is 
entitled by existing statutes. 

Second, no soldier shall suffer financially 
because of assignment to duty in one over- 
seas area as against another. 

While serving abroad, the current and fu- 
ture financial interests of the American sol- 
dier were well safeguarded. All calculations 
affecting the total pay and allowances to 
which the soldier was entitled were made 
in United States dollars. The soldier was 
entirely free to determine for himself those 
portions of his earnings which he wished to 
allot, save, or spend. Whenever he desired, 
the soldier could, at any Army installation, 
convert such portion of his pay drawn in a 
foreign currency, which proved excess to his 
needs, back into dollars at the same rate at 
which the pay was drawn. This contributed 
in large measure to his peace of mind and 
effectiveness as a combat soldier. By far the 
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most important benefit, however, from the 
soldier’s point of view, derived from the War 
Department policy of foreign currency re- 
conversion to dollars at a protected rate, was 
the facility of transmitting funds to any 
person, bank, or agency in the United States 
on a moment’s notice. Numerous family 
crises were averted or solved by this admin- 
istration provision. 

In war the paramount factor is the morale 
of troops. An important element in that 
morale is assuring troops equitable purchas- 
ing power for their money, This was recog- 
nized by the Congress itself (in considera- 
tion of Public Law 554, approved December 
23,1944). The Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency stated: “The aim of all 
agencies considered [it] of paramount impor- 
tance to provide means whereby the morale 
of personnel serving abroad will not be dis- 
turbed because of fluctuations in foreign ex- 
change,” and added that “protection is af- 
forded only when personnel receiving such 
foreign currencies as pay can exchange them 
without loss for United States currency or 
the currency of yet another country to which 
they may be proceeding under military 
orders.” 


PLANNING FOR INVASION OF EUROPE 


Our decision to invade Europe was one 
of the most momentous in the history of 
our Nation. Every phase of the operation, 
both military and administrative, presented 
problems of enormous import and complexity. 
The currency problems were no exception. 
For security reasons alone, the problem of 
obtaining suitable legal tender well ahead 
of the attack for disbursing and procuring 
officers and for the individual troops par- 
ticipating in operations shrouded in mili- 
tary secrecy, was tremendous. Even if other- 
wise possible, it was considered unsafe to 
approach most “governments in exile,” as 
demands for specific quantities and specified 
delivery dates would have provided invalu- 
able data to unfriendly persons. 

In order to be prepared for any eventuality 
in Germany, including a situation in which 
inadequate supplies for reichsmark currency 
would be available to the combined military 
forces, due, for example, to a scorched-earth 
policy on the part of the retreating enemy, 
a supply of supplemental legal tender cur- 
rency similar to that known to the local 
population was imperative. 


POLICIES WITH RESPECT TO GERMANY ` 


With respect to Germany, the United States 
and British Governments desired the Soviet 
Government to use the same Allied Military 
German currency as that used by the com- 
bined US-UK military authorities, as part 
of the plan to treat Germany as an economic 
whole. To agree to the Russians using a 
different currency would have constituted 
an agreement in advance to what actually 
happened, the division of Germany into four 
airtight compartments. As you know, this 
result was never intended and its conse- 
quences which have so gravely hurt our occu- 
pation in Germany were a result assiduously 
to be avoided. 

NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE SOVIETS 

My information on this point is as follows: 
A combined US-UK decision was taken early 
in 1944 that a German mark currency would 
be used by the combined military forces 
for expenditures in Germany. As was done 
in preparation for invasions of other areas 
where scarcity of currencies might exist, such 
as in the case of the military lira used by 
the combined military forces in Italy, Allied 
Military marks were printed for use in Ger- 
many. Because we had the facilities, the 
printing was done in the United States. 

Negotiations were undertaken with the 
Soviet authorities in Washington for the 
purpose of assuring that the Soviet forces 
would use the same mark currency. The 
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Soviet authorities agreed to use a German 
mark currency of the same design as that 
which would be used by the United States 
and British forces in Germany. However, 
the Soviets refused the offer of the US-UK 
authorities to furnish the Soviets with ade- 
quate supplies of Allied Miltary mark cur- 
rency, and demanded that facilities be made 
available to them from which they could 
prepare their own supplies of Allied Military 
marks. Negotiations extended over several 
months. On April 8, 1944, the Russian Gov- 
ernment sent a note to the United States 
stating that if the plates were not delivered 
to the Russians, the Soviet Government would 
be compelled to prepare independently mili- 
tary marks for Germany of its own pattern. 

The British Government advised this Gov- 
ernment that the use of a Russian-produced 
mark currency distinct from that used by 
the United States and the British would be 
prejudicial, and agreed that the Russians 
should be given the plates from which the 
currency was printed. After due considera- 
tion, the United States Government agreed 
to make the plates available to the Russians, 
and this was done. On April 18, 1944, the 
Soviet Ambassador was furnished with glass 
negatives and positives of plates for the use 
of the Soviet Government in the printing 
of Allied military marks, together with tech- 
nical information on inks, paper, and other 
elements of the printing procedure. 

The only agreement or understanding 
reached between the United States Govern- 
ment, the British Government, and the gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics was the general understanding 
that all three powers would use Allied mili- 
tary marks and no other currency as a 
supplement to the indgenous German mark 
currency, The Allied military marks were 
made legal tender in the national economy 
without distinction from the reichsmark 
and were interchangeable at the rate of one 
Allied military mark for one reichsmark. 
This rule, however, was applicable only to 
the German economy, and the armed forces 
did not convert reichsmarks into dollars. 

The policy adopted by the United States 

Forces for converting Allied military 
marks into dollars for authorized personnel 
was a policy adopted unilaterally by the 
United States Government. It was no differ- 
ent from the policy prevailing in all ever- 
seas countries where local curency was used. 

There was and is no obligation on the part 
of the United States or other occupying 
powers to redeem Allied military marks. The 
first quadripartite agreement with reference 
to this matter was entered into on Septem- 
ber 20, 1945, and provided assurance that the 
German Government would redeem this cur- 
rency. Moreover, provision can be made in 
the Treaty of Peace to provide for the re- 
si Sia of any of this currency still held 

us. 
THE BLACK MARKET 

United States troops, in the main, were 
stationed in overseas areas where the local 
economy was severely damaged by the war. 
This damage resulted in placing vast quan- 
tities of local cash currency in the hands of 
the local population with virtually no goods 
and commodities available at wholesale or 
retail levels. Consequently, the temptation 
to sell post-exchange articles and items of 
individual equipment was great; money 
meant nothing to the native population; 
cigarettes, candy, soap, and ordinary per- 
sonal items of comfort claimed high prices. 
The American soldier stationed abroad 
quickly found that his personal equipment, 
many post-exchange items and goods sent to 
him from the United States were more use- 
ful as a medium of exchange than the local 
currencies themselves. Moreover, many 
members of the Military Establishment 
found that this extra-legal trading of 
with local citizens or members of other 
armed forces and the subsequent conversion 
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of local currencies back into dollars at Army 
post offices and finance offices provided hand- 
some profits. 

I will give two common illustrations of the 
manner in which these accumulations ac- 
crued, An American soldier sold an article 
from the PX or an item of personal or gov- 
ernmental equipment to members of other 
Allied Forces for Allied military marks at a 
considerable profit and converted the marks 
excess to his personal needs into dollars for 
purchase of war bonds or deposit in savings 
account or remittance home. Another typi- 
cal transaction would be one in which a 
civilian employee who might be a native of 
a liberated country and who was authorized 
to make purchases in the PX or quarter- 
master commissary, made such purchases 
within the ration limits imposed, and the 
PX or the quartermaster converted the for- 
eign currency so received into dollars 
through the Army finance offices. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CONTROLS 


The difficulties of imposing effective, in- 
dividual administrative controls strictly lim- 
iting the reconversion of local currency to 
the amount acquired by each man through 
authorized channels were very great. There 
were approximately three and one-half mil- 
lion men in the European and Mediterranean 
theaters, spread over more than 15 coun- 
tries and utilizing as many different curren- 
cies. There were almost 1,000,000 men in 
Japan and the Far East. During this period 
there were over 40 different currencies which 
were eligible for conversion at armed forces 
finance offices at specified rates. 

At an early date the accumulation of for- 
eign currencies in Army accounts was a prob- 
lem which received serious attention. The 
foreign currency controls in effect at the be- 
ginning of the war worked very satisfactorily 
for a period of almost 2 years. Throughout 
the North African campaign and the subse- 
quent Sicilian and Italian campaigns excess 
remittances were y nonexistent. 
This was no doubt due in part to the fact 
that there was a greater quantity of 
which could be purchased by the soldier for 
his use and the prices for such goods were 
reasonable. The soldier accordingly spent 
his money and did not engage in extensive 
barter transactions. With the invasion of 
northwest Europe a quite different situation 
was presented. There was a great scarcity of 
consumer goods, a great abundance of local 
currency in the hands of the civilian popu- 
lation and a great demand for goods which 
the soldiers could obtain from Army sources. 
Even so, it was not until troops had obtained 
@ more or less static position following VE- 
day that the accumulations of excess hold- 
ings of foreign currencies took on serious 
proportions. When it started, however, it 
snowballed. Troops with large accumula- 
tions of pay earned during periods of heavy 
fighting for the first time had a real oppor- 
tunity to spend their money. Then they 
found in the occupied areas particularly that 
they were unable to obtain desirable goods 
for their money. Thus in many cases resort 
was had to barter transactions with the sol- 
diers obtaining foreign currencies instead of 
goods which currencies were converted to 
dollars and remitted home or put in the form 
of savings or war bonds. 

As long as foreign currency was converted 
into dollars the only truly effective control 
had to be based on control over the indi- 
vidual’s transactions in foreign currencies. 
With the large numbers of personnel en- 
gaged in these operations (over 3,500,000 in 
European and the Mediterranean theaters) 
it was not administratively feasible to effect 
precise administrative controls over indi- 
viduals. Accordingly, at the outset the con- 
trols were of a quantitative nature and they 
became more refined and more 
stringent in respect of the individual as 
rapidly as the military situation and the per- 
sonnel available to administer such controls 
permitted, 
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The controls exercised through the early 
redeployment period were of this nature: 
each remittance made by, or conversion made 
for, military personnel was scrutinized by 
unit commanders or unit personnel officers. 
Unusually large amounts were investigated 
prior to allowing them to be converted into 
United States dollar instruments. Many 
such conversions were denied, and in certain 
cases the individuals were prosecuted where 
there was evidence that the had 
been obtained in black-market transactions 
or illegally. 

REDEPLOYMENT AND DEMOBILIZATION 


During fiscal year 1946 in the European 
and Mediterranean theaters, and from 
August 15, 1945, to June 30, 1946, the Pacific 
theater, the Army and Navy passed through 
the redeployment and demobilization phase 
of World War II, At the termination of hos- 
tilities in Europe, troop redeployment began 
from the European and Mediterranean 
theaters to the Pacific. Some was direct and 
some was by staging through the United 
States. Later, troops were returned to the 
United States from all over the world, Cur- 
rency wise, this involved redemption of for- 
eign currencies held by our soldiers in one 
area for dollars or dollar instruments or ex- 
change into foreign currencies of another 
country or area. Millions of dollars’ worth 
of foreign currencies were so converted, with 
the result that large quantities of foreign 
currencies were accumulated by the Army 
from its personnel as well as other authorized 
civilians and attached Allied military per- 
sonnel, and from other sources, There were 
as many as 300,000 authorized personnel dis- 
bursements to whom were not reflected in 
Army accounts nor under Army control but 
for whom the Army acted as the banker in 
the field and for whom the Army provided 
PX, Quartermaster commissary sales, and 
other similar services. This factor alone 
accounted for a very substantial accumula- 
tion of foreign currencies. 

“Authorized” personnel leaving the thea- 
ters presented for reconversion all of the 
foreign currency held by them at that time. 
The amounts presented for exchange repre- 
sented in many instances, accumulations 
of many months’ pay and allowances. On a 
quantitative basis, large amounts were to be 
expected, due to the fact that soldiers leav- 
ing the theaters were turning in their hold- 
ings prior to their return to the United 
States. No means existed of distinguish- 
ing currency properly acquired from that 
illegally acquired. 

When the unusually large accumulations 
were noted, the European theater com- 
mander effected a more stringent control 
than he had previously placed in effect. 
The new revised controls applied to all Army 
and Navy personnel and to all civilian per- 
sonnel in and under the military establish- 
ment. These controls prohibited any in- 
dividual from transmitting funds to any 
point outside the theater in a single calendar 
month in any amount equal to or amounts 
aggregating a sum in excess of the sender's 
unencumbered pay plus 10 percent. 

Such controls added to the already over- 
burdened administration of units overseas, 
and were effected only after full delibera- 
tion and consideration by the authorities. 
However, the rapid and full-scale redeploy- 
ment gave ample opportunity for clerical 
mistakes, negligence and willful fraud. In- 
experienced fiscal replacements from the 
United States were not equipped readily to 
search for and detect loopholes in the exist- 
ing currency exchange controls. 

THE CURRENCY EXCHANGE CONTROL BOOK ' 

The European theater commanders con- 
tinued strenuous study on the problem and 
in November 1945 placed Currency Exchange 
Control Books into effect in the European 
theater. A similar procedure was effected in 
February 1946 in the Mediterranean areas. 
The pay and allowances drawn by in- 
dividuals overseas were recorded in this book, 
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As foreign currency was used, deductions 
were made in the book. The principle ap- 
plied in this type of control limited the 
amount of foreign currency any one person 
could convert into dollars to the amount 
he had originally received as pay and al- 
lowances from the Army. Although not 
perfect, this method served to reduce the 
accumulation of currencies. 


THE MILITARY PAYMENT CERTIFICATE 


As a final control measure, the military 
payment certificate was introduced in Japan 
in July 1946. It was instituted in September 
of 1946 in Europe, the delay there being 
occasioned by the time it took to print the 
necessary currency. The military payment 
certificate is a medium, denominated in dol- 
lars, for use within the military establish- 
ment only. Its introduction was preceded 
by intensive study on the part of all four 
departments, since the concept was entirely 
new, With such adoption, the armed serv- 
ices no longer permit the conversion of for- 
eign currencies by their disbursing officers 
and no further acquisitions of foreign cur- 
rencies are made. 

OUR POSITION MADE 


As a result of these financial operations 
in some 75 different foreign currencies 
throughout the world, the Army and Navy 
found themselves, following the combat and 
redeployment phases of World War II, with 
the long positions in foreign currencies which 
I have mentioned. Through financial set- 
tlements already completed, or presently in 
the process of completion with certain of 
the liberated countries involved, the United 
States armed forces have been reimbursed 
for the full dollar equivalent of their for- 
eign currencies held in our official accounts. 
In the case of Germany and Japan, where 
there is no government which can reim- 
burse us tor the currencies we hold, we are 
disposing of the currencies through normal 
legal expenditures by official and quasi-offi- 
cial American agencies, and through the 


normal expenditures of American individuals 


presently in these countries. The present 
calculation by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, although at this stage an estimate, 
is that we will have disposed of our holdings 
of German marks and Japanese’ yen, which 
show a total debit balance of approximately 
$160,000,000 by the end of 1948. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in revising and 
extending my remarks I may include an- 
other letter written by Mr. Binford on the 
same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING VETERANS’ PREFERENCE ACT 
OF 1944 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 231 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 1389) to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule, At the conclusion of the reading of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
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and report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SapatH] and yield myself 
such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a general rule, 
merely providing consideration of, and 1 
hour of general debate on H. R. 1389, a 
bill to amend the Veterans’ Preference 
Act of 1944. Section 2 of that act pro- 
vides preference in Government employ- 
ment for persons who served on active 
duty in any branch of the armed forces 
of the United States—for which a cam- 
paign badge has been authorized. This 
wording leaves some question as to 
whether the Coast Guard reservists are 
eligible for preference under the law. 

There are some 70,000 of these tempo- 
rary Coast Guard reservists who per- 
formed wonderful service to our country 
during the recent war. As was pointed 
out by the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee when reporting this bill, the 
country owes a debt of gratitude to these 
men, but they are not to be classed as ex- 
servicemen, who were actually uprooted 
from their civilian occupations and sub- 
jected to the rigors of full-time military 
training and combat. It is to the latter 
group that Congress intended to provide 
employment preference in the Govern- 
ment service. 

This bill defines the term “active duty” 
as “meaning active full-time paid duty.” 

Temporary Coast Guard Reservists 
were volunteers who served several hours 
1 or 2 nights a week. Therefore, they 
would not be eligible for veterans’ prefer- 
ence under the definition of “active duty” 
in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am for this rule. I do 
not believe there is any question at all 
that it is in order to give the men who 
actively served in the armed forces of the 
United States this preference to which 
they are so justly entitled. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
this rule makes in order a bill amending 
the Veterans’ Preference Act which is 
fair and just. It is approved and recom- 
mended by the Judge Advocate General 
of the Navy and the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Consequently, I have no opposi- 
tion to it, nor do I wish to take up any 
time against the rule. I think the rule 
should be adopted and the bill passed. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 1389) to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1389, with Mr. 
KEEFE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with, 
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Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, this bill, 
H. R. 1389, provides for an amendment 
to section 2 of the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act of 1944 by adding a proviso 
at the end thereof which the committee 
believes clarifies congressional intent 
regarding those ex-servicemen who are 
entitled to veterans’ preference. The 
objective of the bill is to define the words 
“active duty in any branch of the armed 
forces of the United States” by pro- 
viding that active duty shall mean active 
full-time duty with military pay and 
allowances in any branch of the armed 
forces during any way or in any cam- 
paign or in any expedition for which a 
campaign badge has been authorized. 

The bill is recommended by unanimous 
agreement of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and sup- 
ported by. the Civil Service Commission 


and by the American Legion, the Vet- 


erans of Foreign Wars, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, American Veterans of 
World War II, and American Veterans 
Committee. It also has the support of 
a number of other organizations. 

The Navy Department and War De- 
partment representatives submitted re- 
ports favoring the enactment of this bill. 
Opposition to the bill was expressed by 
the Coast Guard League, an organiza- 
tion composed largely of former members 
of the Temporary Coast Guard Reserve. 
This group pointed out that the bill 
would exclude temporary Coast Guard 
reservists from the benefits of veterans’ 
preference. 

The committee is fully aware of the 
courageous and patriotic services ren- 
dered by the members of the Temporary 
Coast Guard Reserve, which worked in 
addition to the regular civilian duties of 
such Reservists. The committee did not 
feel, however, that it was the intention 
of Congress to include Temporary Coast 
Guard Reservists under the provisions of 
the Veterans’ Preference Act, because 
they did not serve in the armed forces on 
a full-time active-duty basis with mili- 
tary pay and allowances. These men 
were employed by the Government and 
did render certain services of importance 
during their employment in Government 
service. There is no question about 
their having performed a very worth- 
while service. There are about 70,000 
in the group. Some rendered more serv- 
ice than others, but it should be under- 
stood that they are all very fine, patriotic 
men. However, the question is whether 
or not Congress in the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act intended that this preference 
should go to any other group except those 
included in the definition above de- 
scribed. Iam informed there are a com- 
paratively few of these men who did wear 
uniforms, 4 

Under a decision rendered oy a Fed- 
eral court, which, I am informed, was 
not unanimous, the court decided in 
favor of a group of these men who ap- 
pealed from a decision of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. The court having de- 
termined that under the language of the 
act it was believed that the particular 
Temporary Reservists who appealed were 
entitled to such consideration. 

As I stated a moment ago, the services 
rendered by these men is appreciated. 
If, however, they are to be included, then 
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additional groups should likewise be en- 
titled to similar consideration. There 

are many others who did render valiant 
service during the war, such as ambu- 
lance drivers, Red Cross workers, and a 
good many others, who are really entitled 
to a lot of credit and consideration. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield. 

Mr. HAND. I believe none of us have 
any objection to this bill. I do not think 
the majority of the Coast Guard Re- 
servists have any objection, but I want 
the gentleman’s assurance, if I may have 
it, that this bill would not prevent a 
proper recognition by the Congress of 
the fact that these men have served in 
the armed forces of the United States, 
which is a recognition they earnestly de- 
sire. A bill for that purpose is now pend- 
ing before our Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. REES. I am sure of that. The 
only thing that we are dealing with here 
is veterans’ preference. 

Mr. HAND. That is veterans’ prefer- 
ence under the act of 1944. 

Mr. REES. That is correct. I agree 
with the gentleman that they did render 
valiant service and are entitled to much 
consideration for so doing. 

Mr. HAND. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Rees} has 
expired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self two additional minutes. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Did the commit- 
tee consider the position of the Filipino 
soldiers who served in the United States 
Army, who gave valiant service in the 
Philippine Islands, which have since been 
declared an independent nation? In 
what position would that leave them? 
Would they be denied consideration un- 
der the adoption of this legislation? 

Mr. REES. This legislation does not 
affect that group at all. 

Mr. Chairman, if there are no further 
questions, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
yields back 1 minute. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, it is apparent to me that 
there is considerable confusion and mis- 
understanding concerning the military 
status of former temporary members of 
the Coast Guard Reserve who served on 
active military duty, protecting our har- 
bors and shores from submarine attack 
and preventing sabotage of our docks 
and shore installations. I want to give 
a brief history of this component of the 
armed forces, so that the issue on vet- 
erans’ preference which is before the 
House today may be yoted upon with 
full knowledge of the facts. In 1941, the 
Congress enacted the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary and Reserve Act which au- 
thorized the Temporary Coast Guard 
Reserve as a military component of the 
armed forces. This act also provided for 
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the Coast Guard Auxiliary, a civilian or- 
ganization in contrast to the Temporary 
Reserve which is a military component. 
Admiral Waesche, Commandant of the 
Coast Guard, testified before the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
on January 28, 1941, that “the members 
who are brought in as temporary Reserv- 
ists, who are also military in every re- 
spect, will be brought into the military 
service for duty in a particular locality.” 
This act provided that temporary mem- 
bers of the Reserve could be enrolled 
for full-time or part-time intermittent 
duty, with or without pay. 

Operating as a part of the Navy dur- 
ing the war, the Temporary Reserve in 
the Coast Guard was activated by the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
These Reservists volunteered to serve a 
minimum of 12 hours per week, and were 
subject to full-time active duty at the 
discretion of the Commandant. Some 
served 2 and 3 years full time active duty. 
All volunteered for the duration. They 
agreed to serve without pay, and conse- 
quently were not subject to transfer 
without their consent. These men were 
given physical examinations by the 
United States Public Health Service. 
They were trained and had to pass quali- 
fying examinations before they were 
taken into the service. 

As authorized by Congress, the Tem- 
porary Reserve of the Coast Guard was 


recognized as a component of the armed 


forces. On April 4, 1944, in Circular 
Letter 4145, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion held such honorably separated Re- 
servists as eligible for veterans’ prefer- 
ence. On April 11, 1944, the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Navy, in an opin- 
ion approved by Secretary Knox, stated 
that these Reservists were undoubtedly 
members of the armed forces. On July 
15, 1944, the Secretary of the Navy held 
that members of the Coast Guard Re- 
serve—temporary—are members of the 
armed forces of the United States within 
the meaning of the servicemen’s voting 
law. Under date of February 7, 1944, the 
Acting Secretary of the Navy ruled that 
members of this Reserve component are 
considered to be members of a naval or 
military organization eligible for expe- 
ditious naturalization under the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940. What greater gift 
has this country to offer? In June 1944 
the United States District Court of the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania in the 
case of Brown v. Cain (56 F. Supp. 56) 
held that a temporary member of the 
Coast Guard Reserve was amenable only 
to a naval court martial for an alleged 
homicide which took place during a tour 
of duty, on the ground that he was a 
member of the armed forces of the 
United States. These Reservists were 
held to have served on active duty in 
the armed forces of the United States in 
the present war and entitled to the 
World War II Victory Medal authorized 
by act of Congress July 6, 1945. 

Officers in this Reserve component 
took the identical oath administered to 
regular members of the Coast Guard. 
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. The oath of the enlisted men was like- 


wise a regular military oath. 
as follows: 

I do solemnly swear that I will bear. true 
faith and allegiance to the United States of 
America and that I will serve them honestly 
against all their enemies whomsoever; and 
that I will obey the orders of the President 
of the United States and the orders of offi- 
cers appointed over me according to the laws 
and regulations for the government of the 
United States Coast Guard. 


This oath bound them to serve for the 
duration of the war. 

Those men taking this oath were re- 
quired to perform the same duty as any 
other member of the Coast Guard, sub- 
ject to the full penalties of court martial. 
They could be, and were, ordered to duty 
to shoot and be shot at. They performed 
the same duty, underwent the same haz- 
ards and were subject to the same mili- 
tary command as other members of the 
Coast Guard with whom they served. 
It is not conceivable that an officer of 
this Reserve component would not be on 
military duty when his entife crew under 
him, as was often the case, was composed 
of regular members of the Coast Guard 
who were on active military duty. Many 
of these men were injured in the course 
of their military duties, and more than 
100 of them lost their lives. These Re- 
servists are distinguishable from civilian 
groups who performed hazardous duty 
during the war. They took a full mili- 
tary oath and were subject to full mili- 
tary discipline and could be ordered by 
military command to undertake any as- 
signment regardless of hazard. 

There can be no question that they 
served in the armed forces on active duty 
in World War II. Under existing law, 
any serviceman who served on active 
duty in the armed forces during any war, 
and was honorably separated is entitled 
to veterans’ preference. Preference is 
granted even though that service may 
have been for so short a time as 1 day. 
The bill before the House proposes a 
new definition for the term “active duty.” 
Temporary members of the Coast Guard 
Reserve served far beyond the minimum 
time required under the present law. 
This amendment will take away from one 
group of servicemen benefits which are 
granted to other servicemen who may 
have actually given less service to their 
country. In addition, the proposed 
amendment can be interpreted to deny 
preference rights to numerous other 
groups of veterans. At the very least, 
temporary members of the Coast Guard 
Reserve were limited-service veterans. 
Where other veterans were in limited 
service category by reason of physical 
limitations, temporary members of this 
Reserve component were limited as to 
the place of their duty in conformity 
with act of Congress and prescription of 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard. 

I do not believe that we should adopt 
language of the nature proposed in this 
amendment which carries the threat to 
many thousands of ex-servicemen mere- 
ly to reach about 2,000 former Coast 
Guard Reservists out of the 70,000 men 
and women who were temporary mem- 
bers in the Coast Guard Reserve. Two 
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thousand is probably the maximum num- 
ber that will ever be interested in Gov- 
ernment employment because a large 
percentage of the remainder are World 
War I veterans already entitled to pref- 
erence, and business and professional 
men who are established in their own 
private enterprises. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
this bill is probably without precedent in 
the history of veterans’ legislation. It 
proposes to take away from one group of 
veterans of the armed forces of World 
War II a benefit they are now entitled to 
under the law, a benefit promised to 
them prior to their voluntary service in 
the armed forces, and a benefit which 
vested in them by reason of their active- 
duty military service during World War 
II. It proposes to deprive the widows of 
those men who died in line of duty of 
their veterans’ preference rights. It 
discards the equity of a long-established 
rule for veterans’ preference and pro- 
poses to substitute for it a new rule or 
Standard which is subject to numerous 
interpretations which may spell grief to 
hundreds of thousands of veterans who 
now feel secure in their veterans’ prefer- 
ance rights. 

This bill, H. R. 1389, is directed at 
those who served as temporary members 
of the United States Coast Guard Re- 
serve, who guarded our harbors and 
docks, did antisubmarine patrol off our 
shores, and protected important military 
and industrial installations along the 
shores of our rivers and bays. 

In 1941, Congress enacted the Coast 
Guard Reserve and Auxiliary Act. This 
act specifically authorized this Reserve 
component as a part of our armed forces. 
The members of this Reserve bore arms, 
were subject to all the laws, regulations, 
and military discipline of the Coast 
Guard. They volunteered for duty for 
the duration of the war, served part-time 
or full-time duty at the discretion of 
military command. They performed 
the same duties, and took the same oath 
as the other members of the regular 
Coast Guard with whom they served. 
Having faithfully performed the active 
military duty required of them, they 
were, only after VJ-day, honorably sepa- 
rated from the service the same as any 
other member of the armed forces of the 
United States. 

The Civil Service Commission issued 
orders granting veterans’ preference to 
honorably separated members of the Re- 
serve component before the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 was passed. The 
Commission issued similar orders after 
the act was passed. But wholly in error 
and without foundation in law, the Com- 
mission later denied preference to these 
veterans, The United States District 
Court and the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia have 
both so held in decisions handed down. 

The Civil Service Commission is now 
coming to Congress and requesting legis- 
lation to perpetuate their error by the 
enactment of this amendment. This is 
their bill, H. R. 1389. They plead that 
it was not the intent of Congress that 
the members of this Reserve component 
of the Coast Guard be entitled to pref- 
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erence. The present law states that any- 
one who served on active duty in any 
branch of the armed forces in any war 
or in any campaign and has been hon- 
orably separated therefrom is entitled to 
veterans’ preference. Hon. Joe Starnes, 
author of the bill enacted as the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944, in testifying be- 
fore the Senate Civil Service Committee 
Stated the purpose and intent of the act 
clearly. Concerning preference he said: 

It is a reward to a man for patriotic duties 
well performed; it encourages our young men 
and women to serve their country in an hour 
of need; and it makes them feel, when they 
have given their all or offered to give their 
all in defense of this country and its institu- 
tions, that a grateful country will recognize 
their sacrifice and service when peace comes 
by giving them preference for service in vari- 
ous capacities with their Government. 


It was the intent of Congress that 
everyone who took the oath placing him- 
self under military command, regardless 
of where he served, or what kind of duty 
performed, be entitled to preference on 
being honorably separated from the serv- 
ice. This act gives preference to the 
widows of men who lost their lives di- 
rectly or indirectly in the performance 
of their military duties. 

It is difficult to see how the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission can question the plain 
meaning of the law or raise the question 
of intent of Congress. The law was de- 
signed to cover every man in the armed 
forces. Is the Commission in doubt that 
Congress meant that all widows should 
be treated alike? Certainly Congress 
did not intend to provide veterans’ pref- 
erence to the widows of some men killed 
on active duty and not provide prefer- 
ence for the widows of other men who 
gave their lives on active duty. What 
difference whether the widow be one 
whose husband served as a temporary 
member of the Coast Guard Reserve or 
in any other branch of the armed forces? 
The husband is just as dead in each case. 
Each lost his life in carrying out orders 
of a military command. The widow is 
faced with the same problems in each 
case. Where is there any basis for dis- 
tinction? Does it matter whether the 
husband lost his life on his first day of 
active duty or at the end of the fifth 
year? Does it matter whether he served 
without pay, received a private’s pay, ora 
colonel’s pay? The loss is the same and 
every widow stands equally in her loss. 
Yet this amendment proposes that one 
widow may still have preference but an- 
other widow may not. Is the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission trying to suggest to Con- 
gress that it intended to enact such an 
unreasonable and unfair law? That is 
what this amendment they have brought 
up here for your approval will do. This 
is a question of American justice and 
moral conscience. If you believe that 
Congress intended that the widows of all 
veterans are to be treated the same be- 
cause of their loss and hardship, then 
there should not be a single vote in this 
House for this amendment. 

That is not all that this amendment 
will do. It will bring the preference 
rights of hundreds of thousands of other 
servicemen into jeopardy. In view of 
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the erroneous interpretation placed by 
the Commission on the present law, it is 
difficult to imagine what may happen 
to veterans’ preference rights under the 
proposed amendment. This new defi- 
nition requires the performance of 
active full-time duty with military pay 
and allowances. Consider for a mo- 
ment how this can be interpreted. Were 
those men who were released from serv- 
ice to return to our factories and farms 
as essential workers on full-time active 
duty? What of those men who were 
honorably separated on their own re- 
quest for hardship reasons? What 
about those men who were in limited- 
duty status? They were not physically 
able to perform full general military 
duty. Do they qualify under the defi- 
nition? Then there are those men who 
were a. w. o. I. for a few hours or days. 
Were they on full-time duty? They 
were hardly on full-time active duty 
when they were in violation of orders. 
Many servicemen were under discipli- 
nary action and held in the brig or 
guardhouse but later honorably dis- 
charged. It is difficult to see how the 
Commission could fail to rule these vet- 
erans out of their preference rights. 
When a serviceman is in prison he can 
hardly be on full-time active duty. And 
this same man may fail to meet the test 
in another respect—that of military pay. 
He may have had his pay denied to him 
while being disciplined. The Commis- 
sion can disqualify him on that ground 
if it chooses. Thus a soldier who may 
have been in the guardhouse for a minor 
infraction and later served 5 years, with 
decorations and citations awarded, could 
be denied preference while another sol- 
dier who served but a single day would 
be eligible for preference. Does this 
represent fairness and equity to two 
honorably separated veterans? Yet 
that is what the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is asking Congress to approve. 
Look at the amendment again. It re- 
quires military pay. Most of the mem- 
bers of this Coast Guard component ex- 
cluded by this amendment served with- 
out military pay. Are we to use the lan- 
guage of this amendment and say to all 
patriotic Americans, “You must be paid 
before you can serve your country in 
time of war“? A majority of these tem- 
porary members of the Coast Guard Re- 
serve were businessmen, lawyers, doctors, 
and professional men prominent in their 
communities. Many were servicemen of 
other wars. This amendment says in ef- 
fect that their service is less honorable 
and not worthy of the recognition given 
the man who was paid. These men 
were all volunteers. They were honor- 
able citizens. Communist veterans who 
received military pay will still be eligible 
for preference, but under this amend- 
ment, loyal Americans and Reservists 
would not be eligible. What strange de- 
vices and reasoning will we have to re- 
sort to under this amendment to deter- 
mine eligibility? This bill can under- 
mine the whole structure of veterans’ 
preference. The amendment is a quib- 
bling subterfuge for justice. It is not 
conceived in good conscience. This 
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amendment is a Pandora’s box of con- 
fusion which will plague the Congress, 
the Civil Service Commission and the 
veteran. I do not believe that it repre- 
sents any concept of fairness and jus- 
tice of this Congress or the intent of any 
previous Congress, 

The present law is clear, simple, and 
equitable. It stands on a basic prin- 
ciple which is tested by time. It is a 
principle that veterans organizations 
have supported vigorously for years. 
This amendment solves no problem but 
will multiply them. It should be de- 
defeated. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE]. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, I need not 
take 5 minutes unless there is some con- 
troversy or some questions to be asked. 

The committee felt it was absolutely 
necessary to bring in this bill. It is no 
reflection upon the valuable service of 
these gentlemen who served in tempo- 
rary capacities. However, they were 
never separated from their civilian jobs 
and consequently were not, in our judg- 
ment, entitled to veterans’ preference, 
as the Congress originally intended. We 
felt it was necessary to bring this bill 
before you, and it is here for your con- 
sideration. 

Unless there are some questions, I 
yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
yields back 4 minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, approved 
June 27, 1944, is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of such sec- 
tion and inserting a colon and the following 
language: “Provided, That ‘active duty in 
any branch of the armed forces of the United 
States’ shall mean active full time paid duty 
in any branch of the armed forces during 
any war or in any campaign or expedition 
(for which a campaign badge has been au- 
thorized) and have been separated there- 
from under honorable conditions.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That section 2 of the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act of 1944, approved June 27, 1944, is 
hereby amended by striking out the period 
at the end of such section and inserting a 
colon and the following language: ‘Provided, 
That when used in this section the term 
“active duty in any branch of the armed 
forces of the United States” shall mean active 
full-time duty with military pay and allow- 
ances in any branch of the armed forces dur- 
ing any war or in any campaign or expedition 
(for which a campaign badge has been au- 
thorized).'” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
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Mr. Keere, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 1389) to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944, pursuant to 
House Resolution 231, he reported the 
same back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROONEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in one to in- 
clude two editorials from the Brooklyn 
Eagle and in the other an analysis of the 
Taft-Hartley bill by the minority leader 
of the New York State Assembly. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include an editorial from the 
Commercial Appeal of Memphis, Tenn., 
on the so-called Southern Conference on 
Human Welfare. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include two newspaper 
articles. 

Mr. NORBLAD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 


RULE MAKING IN ORDER CONSIDERA- 
TION OF H. R. 966 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 243, providing 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
966, and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 966) to amend section 14 
of the Veterans’ Preference Act of June 27, 
1944 (58 Stat. 387). That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself such 
time as I may use. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this rule merely provides for the im- 
mediate consideration of H. R. 966, to 
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amend the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
June 27, 1944. In passing this Act, it 
was the intent of Congress to guarantee 
certain employment and retention pref- 
erence for veterans on the Federal pay 
roll. It has recently been brought to 
the attention of Congress, however, that 
certain executive departments have in- 
terpreted the law to suit their conven- 
jence, and have thereby deprived vet- 
erans of some of the employment 
safeguards provided in the act. 

The preference law provides that a 
veteran who is discharged, furloughed, 
or reduced in grade or salary, may ap- 
peal the action to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, After investigation and con- 
sideration of the evidence, the Civil 
Service Commission is required to sub- 
mit its findings and recommendations to 
the proper administrative officer in the 
agency employing the veteran. Now it 
was the intent of Congress in establish- 
ing this procedure, that the agency 
would abide by the recommendations of 
the Civil Service Commission. Certain 
of the executive agencies have, in some 
cases, chosen to ignore the recommen- 
dations of the Civil Service Commission, 
however.. This bill protects veterans 
from arbitrary administrative decisions 
by making the recommendations of the 
Civil Service Commission binding on the 
executive departments and agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an open rule. I 
do not believe there is any question but 
that honorably discharged veterans 
should have this preference in the 
matter of governmental employment. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, again I 
favor the adoption of a rule. I am in 
favor of legislation that will aid veterans. 

This bill has been approved by the 
committee and it was recommended by 
the President, by veterans’ organizations, 
and by the Civil Service Commission. 

This is the second bill in aid of vet- 
erans. This morning we had before the 
Committee on Rules two veterans’ bills 
which will cost the Government $50,- 
000,000 to $60,000,000. Action has been 
temporarily postponed because we felt 
that some provisions in both these bills 
should be corrected before the bills come 
before the House, though I am in favor 
of giving every aid possible to our deserv- 
ing veterans. 

I am informed that there are pending - 
veterans’ bills which would cost a total 
of fifty to sixty billion dollars. Perhaps 
some of the bills have merit notwith- 
standing the tremendous burden upon 
the Government due to the First and 
Second World Wars. However, instead 
of trying to bring about an adjustment 
of differences to preclude another war, 
we hear nearly every day reckless state- 
ments on the floor and by commenta- 
tors who are trying to create more 
trouble and who would force us into 
another war. The aim of, the Members 
of this House and the aim of the 
people of the country should be to elim- 
inate all reckless and provocative charges 
and accusations that might tend to 
force us into war. We should attempt 
to bring about a lasting peace that the 
world needs and the people of this coun- 
try demand. Consequently, I hope that 
instead of making these charges here, 
many of which, of course, are unjustified 
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and unwarranted and not based on fact, 
we will desist and try to devote ourselves 
to bringing about harmony and an ad- 
justment of all differences, so that we 
may have that just and permanent peace 
for which the whole world is seeking and 
praying and looking, to which the people 
are entitled, and which I hope and have 
every reason to believe can be brought 
about by following the wise counsel of 
Secretary Marshall and General Eisen- 
hower and other national leaders who 
realize that all differences can be ad- 
justed. 

Mr. Speaker, having no opposition to 
this rule, and in fact favoring its adop- 
tion, I shall use no more time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT TO SEOTION 14 OF THE 
VETERANS’ PREFERENCE ACT OF JUNE 
27, 1944 (58 STAT. 387) 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
biH (H. R. 966) to amend section 14 of 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of June 27, 
1944—Fifty-eighth Statutes, page 387. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill R. R. 966, with Mr. 
Barrett in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is another measure 
to amend section 14 of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 and it has the 
unanimous approval of the Committee 
on the Post Office and Civil Service, the 
approval of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and the approval of the veterans’ 
organizations, the VFW, the American 
Legion, and the Disabled War Veterans. 
The bill was on the Consent Calendar 
but because of some little objection on 
the part of someone it was necessary to 
get a rule to bring it to the floor of the 
House for consideration and vote. 

The bill provides, in substance, that 
where a veteran employed in Civil Serv- 
ice has been downgraded, dismissed, or 
otherwise in his judgment has not been 
treated fairly under the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act, and has appealed to the 

Civil Service Commission, which he has 
the right to do, and if the Civil Service 
Commission sustains the employee in his 
contention and believes he should be 
returned to his position wherever he was 
working in the Government, that the 
employing agency is required to take 
him back into the service in the position 
that he held -before he was discharged, 
downgraded, or otherwise unfairly dealt 
with as provided under the Veterans’ 
Preference Act, and sustained by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Under this bill it shall be mandatory 
tor administrative officers in executive 
agencies of the Government to take such 
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corrective action as the Commission 
finally recommends after an appeal is 
taken by a preference eligible from a 
decision of a department or agency, to 
discharge, suspend for more than 30 
days, furlough without pay, or reduce in 
rank or compensation any such prefer- 
ence eligible. 

Mr. BUCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. Iam entirely in favor of 
this bill. I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if the committee 
has any plans for giving similar rights 
to nonveterans in the civil service who 
may be subjected to unjustifiable dis- 
missals or downgrading? 

Mr. REES. I will say to the gentleman 
that the committee presently has under 
consideration legislation dealing with 
that particular group. It has the prob- 
lem under consideration, and it is a 
serious and an important one. But, it is 
one that is not dealt with in this par- 
ticular legislation. This bill has to do 
with veterans only. I am in sympathy 
with what the gentleman has to say, and 
I think that in too many cases there has 
been, on the part of some agencies, a fail- 
ure to follow the law and the rules and 
regulations thereunder with respect to 
downgrading of those employees in civil 
service. In far tog many cases career 
employees are not receiving the consid- 
eration to which they are entitled. I 
hope to have something to say on that 
subject in the near future. 

Mr. BUCK. I understand then that 
the committee has that problem under 
consideration. 

Mr. REES. Yes. And let me say I 
appreciate the deep interest the gentle- 
man from New York has taken on this 
problem. 

This measure deals only with veterans 
and amends the Veterans’ Preference 
Act. Let me assure the gentleman from 
New York the committee is mindful of 
the problem to which he directs our at- 
tention. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from New York 
[Mrs. St, GecrcE], a member of our com- 
mittee, such time as she may desire. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 


this legislation is merely a clarification” 


and a correction. It is doing justice to 
our ex-servicemen, which is something 
that we all want to do. It is going to 
make the task of the administrative offi- 
cers in the executive departments easier 
because it clearly sets forth and enacts 
into law the President's thought in his 
letter of August 23, 1945, to the heads 
of the executive departments when he 
said: “It is my desire that the heads of 
all departments and agencies arrange to 
put into effect as promptly as possible 
the recommendations which the Civil 
Service Commission makes under section 
14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944.“ This legislation will strengthen 
the hands of the department heads so 
that they can make the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act work according to the original 
intention of the act. And it also gives the 
veteran a chance to appeal and submit 
evidence to the Civil Service Commission. 
In other words, it helps to make the Vet- 
erans’ "reference Act a living and strong 
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reality and not merely some high-sound- 
ing words without authority. It will 
greatly help the agencies and depart- 
ments, who we know will welcome this 
amendment to the act of 1944. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to know 
that another sound piece of veterans’ 
legislation is going to pass this House 
unanimously today. A. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE]. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, apparently 
there is no objection to this bill. It 
gives the power to the Civil Service Com- 
mission to enforce its rulings regarding 
veterans. I feel that it is very necessary 
legislation, and I am sure the committee 
will favor it by its adoption. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. This, in other words, 
is a bill that would make it compulsory 
for the departments to reinstate an em- 
ployee if the Civil Service Commission 
says that his rights have been violated. 

Mr. LYLE. That is correct. The 
House originally gave the Civil Service 
Commission jurisdiction to review these 
matters but it failed to give them the 
power to enforce their rules and regula- 
tions. This gives them power. 

Mr FORAND. And the result is that 
many who feel they have been treated 
unjustifiably, although the Civil Service 
Commission has said they were entitled 
to reinstatement, have never been rein- 
stated. 

Mr. LYLE. That is correct, in a few 
cases. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time on this side. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Twyman]. 

Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
can be no opposition to this bill. It is 
perfectly clear that when the Veterans’ 
Preference Act was written there was an 
imperfection which this bill intends to 
correct. There is no reflection whatso- 
ever upon any Government agency in 
proposing this measure. The committee 
learned of many instances where, 
through lack of information about the 
purpose of the act, arbitrary decisions 
were made which worked to the disad- 
vantage of veterans. This simply pro- 
vides another step for the veteran to take 
in order to clarify his right under the 
Veterans’ Preference Act. We expect, of 
course, that there will be no opposition 
on the part of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first proviso of 
section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act 
of 1944 (58 Stat. 387) is hereby amended to 
read as follows: “Provided, That such prefer- 
ence eligibles shall have the right to make a 
personal appearance, or an appearance 
through a designated representative, in ac- 
cordance with such reasonable rules and 
regulations as may be issued by the Civil 
Service Commission; after investigation and 
consideration of the evidence submitted, the 
Civil Service Commission shall submit its 
findings and recommendations to the proper 
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administrative officer and send copies of the 
same to the appellant or to his designated 
representative, and it shall be mandatory 
for such administrative officer to take such 
corrective action as the Commission finally 
recommends.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 1, line 5, after “preference”, strike out 
“eligibles” and insert “eligible.” 
Page 2, line 2, after “and”, insert “shall.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Barrett, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 966) to amend section 14 of the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of June 27, 1944 
(58 Stat. 387), pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 243, he reported the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MODIFICATION OF RAILROAD FINANCIAL 
STRUCTURES 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules 
I call up House Resolution 246 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee on the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2298) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question it shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 

to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minois [Mr. SasatH], and now yield 
myself such time as I may use. Mr, 
Speaker, House Resolution 243 makes in 
order House Resolution 2298 from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The rule under this resolu- 
tion as granted by the committee does 
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waive points of order but it permits, of 
course any amendments to be con- 
sidered under the 5-minute rule. 

The bill concerns itself with railroad 
financial reorganizations and it permits 
or sets up a new procedure whereby rail- 
roads not in bankruptcy or receivership 
may under certain conditions with the 
approval—and I want to explain that— 
with the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, alter or modify their 
obligations, such as bonds, mortgages, 
indentures, and similar instruments, 
with the assent of the holders of 75 per- 
cent of such obligations. 

However, before such permission can 
be granted, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission must make a finding which 
approves any such alteration or modi- 
fication; and in that finding, ascertain 
and decide that the plan of reducing 
these obligations by it, is within the scope 
of the new section 20 (b); will be in the 
public interest; will be to the best in- 
terests of the carrier, of each class of 
its stockholders, and of the holders of 
each class of its obligations affected by 
such modification or alteration, and will 


not be adverse to the interests of any | 


creditor of the carrier not affected by 
such modification or alteration. 

What it does, in simple language, is 
to permit a railroad which is in financial 
difficulty to escape the necessity and the 
heavy expense of going through bank- 
ruptcy or receivership proceedings, and, 
instead, if 75 percent of the security 
holders affected first vote or agree, the 
railroad may then go to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission where a hearing 
shall be held, where evidence shall be 
submitted to substantiate the need for 
this reorganization or this reduction in 
obligation or whatever you want to call 
it and then the Interstate Commerce 
Commission must find that this is for 
the benefit of that particular class of 
stockholders, bondholders, or security 
holders, or indenture holders, or what- 
ever they may be called. The finding 
must be that it is for the benefit of the 
whole 100 percent. In addition thereto, 
will also in no way endanger the rights 
of other holders of other classes of in- 
dentures or stocks or bonds of that 


_ railroad. 


If I have made myself clear, this legis- 
lation is merely to simplify the reorgani- 
zation of the financial structure of rail- 
roads which find themselves in difficul- 
ties. The reorganization must be found 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to be for the benefit of and for the welfare 
of the indenture holders who own the 
particular type of stock or bonds or mort- 
gages of the railroad. Of course, they 
cannot even come before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission unless 75 percent 
of those holding the indentures ask that 
it be taken before the Commission. 

As I understand this legislation, and I 
am sure a careful study of it will con- 
vince you of the same idea, no indenture 
holder, no bondholder, or no stockholder 
that may be affected by this legislation 
will lose anything as a result of following 
this procedure. Instead, his interests 
will be protected, because, instead of 
spending most of the money that may be 
derived from the reorganization plan, 
wasting it in bankruptcy proceedings, 
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and in long involved legal action in re- 
ceiverships, the money will go to the 
stock and bondholders. This simple way 
can be followed with the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
equally adjust values so as to give a mar- 
ket value to their stock above that which 
it would have if they were in bankruptcy 
and receivership. 

I believe the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has done splen- 
did work in bringing this bill before the 
Congress. They understand it in detail, 
I am sure, much better than I, but I am 
hoping that this rule will be adopted 
promptly and the committee may have 
an opportunity to give you more com- 
plete information on the measure. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I understand from the 
gentleman that this bill does not apply to 
any railroad now in receivership or now 
undergoing reorganization? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is correct. 
Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SanaTH] is recognized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, another 
rule is brought forth that permits legis- 
lation which is not in order, and conse- 
quently this rule waives points of order 
on many provisions that would other- 
wise be subject to a point of order, 

If I could believe the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] is correct, that it is 
for the interest of the stockholders and 
bondholders, who in good faith and upon 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have invested their savings, 
and it would be to their advantage and 
benefit, I naturally would support and 
ask that this rule be adopted. 

I presume the rule will be adopted but 
I hope that when the Members are 
familiar with the provisions of this un- 
fair bill they will at least adopt amend- 
ments to safeguard the rights and in- 
terests of the minority stock and bond- 
holders. No one would object to elimi- 
nating the necessity of railroads going 
into bankruptcy or receivership. I will 
be the first to advocate legislation that 
will stop the outrageous proceedings and 
practices that have gone on for many, 
many years in this country on the part of 
the railroad manipulators. Later I will 
give you figures as to what some of these 
manipulators have done in fleecing bond 
and stockholders. This bill, if adopted, 
will permit 75 percent of the bond and 
stockholders, by petition, to ask the 
elimination of the interest of the other 
25 percent of the stock and bondholders 
notwithstanding the provision in the 
mortgages which assures and guarantees 
the investors that the indentures and 
mortgages would not be changed in any 
way. This proposal gives these selfish 
interests the right to go before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on the 
petition of 75 percent of the stock and 
bondholders and ask that the provision 
safeguarding the interests of the pur- 
chasers and investors be wiped out and 
that these manipulators have a free 
hand, and the right and the privilege to 
say to the 25 percent of the bondholders 
remaining: “You are out,” 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman, 
I believe, should also point out that even 
though the 75 percent of these bond and 
mortgage holders pursue this formal pro- 
ceeding there still must be a hearing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and that Commission must find that 
the rights of the 25 percent will in no 
way be injured but will be protected and 
enhanced by the action proposed. I am 
sure the gentleman from Dlinois does not 
believe that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will go around trying 
to gyp any stockholder or mortgage 
holder. 

Mr. SABATH. I wish I could feel that 
way, but when I think of what the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission did in the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, & Pacific 
and the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
cases, where they wiped out thousands of 
stockholders and even some bondholders, 
I am doubtful. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is the gentle- 
man sure that that was not the action 
of the courts rather than the action of 
the Commission? 

Mr. SABATH. No; the Interstate 
Commerce Commission rules on it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The courts also 
entered into it. 

Mr. SABATH. And they wiped out 
most of the stock and bondholders in the 
interest of the insiders, notwithstanding 
the fact that the railroads just about that 
time started to make tremendous profits, 
had great surpluses, and were not justi- 
fied in forcing that legislation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. In the cases 
that the gentleman has mentioned, while 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may have had some connection with 
those cases in ‘their inception, is it not 
a fact that the decisions in these cases 
to which the gentleman has referred were 
made by the United States courts? 

Mr. SABATH. The only jurisdiction 
the courts had was to approve or disap- 
prove the findings, that is all. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Then the Fed- 
eral courts did find that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission acted promptly 
and I presume by that the gentleman is 
criticizing both the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal courts. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I do, because I find 
that our judges in many instances have 
been unfair to many of the bondholders, 
stockholders and holders of securities not 
only of the railroad companies but of 
other corporations as well, running into 
the millions of dollars, yes, billions of 
dollars. > 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. When the gentleman 
referred to the surpluses that these rail- 
roads now have, I am sure he overlooked 
the fact that the interest on the bonds 
has been in default in all of these reor- 


Mr. Speaker, 
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ganizations for as long as 11 years and 
that if the defaulted interest was paid 
there would be no surplus. 

Mr. SABATH. There was no reason 
why most of these railroads should not 
have paid their interest, because they 
had the money in the Treasury, as you 
yourself stated. I admit there might be 
some of the smaller railroads that did not 
make so much money, that did not take 
advantage of the Government, that did 
not take advantage of the public that 
are not in this position; however, most 
of the roads could have and should 
have been in the position to pay back the 
interest. They had the money and they 
were not justified, to my way of thinking, 
in depriving these thousands upon thou- 
sands of stockholders and shareholders 
who originally were assured by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that these 
bonds and stocks were all right, We ap- 
prove them; you go ahead and buy them, 
part with your money; of course they are 
all right;” while a few years later it 
said: “There is too much watered stock, 
we shall have to eliminate the stock and 
securities that are held by many Ameri- 
can investors.” 

Mr. Speaker, to my mind this is mani- 
festly unfair and unjustifiable legislation 
giving an advantage to 75 percent of 
holders, who are the insiders. Most of 
the railroad stocks and bonds are con- 
trolled by the 75 percent of the holders, 
by the insiders, the 25 percent being held 
by outsiders, the general public, the 
widows, orphans, the estates, the people 
who in good faith put their money in 
railroad bonds and railroad securities. 
They will be told now: “Oh, well, now, 
the railroads are not making so much 
money, so you must be wiped out so that 
we can take care of those boys who are 
managing and controlling the railroads, 
who have effected the bankruptcy of 
many of the railroads heretofore.” 

Mr. Speaker, I wish the Members had 
time to study the history of our railroads 
and the manipulations from the time of 
Gould, Hill, Huntington, Vanderbilt, 
Mellen, and Harriman on down, and see 
how many millions and millions of dollars 
the people were shamefully relieved of, 
the people who in good faith invested 
their money, in many cases their all, in 
these railroad-securities. 

From 1879 to 1906, inclusive, James J. 
Hill and his associates personally profited 
to the amount of $407,325,000 in ma- 
nipulation of Great Northern, while 
that company’s treasury received only 
$181,875,000. 

Again, the manipulations of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
by Charles S. Mellen, one of the great 
destroyers of property, and his cohorts 
is still fresh in the minds of many here 
today. Mellen not only monopolized all 
transport facilities in New England, but 
stepped out into the newspaper field to 
get a voice to further his nefarious 
schemes of plunder. His destruction of 
that once great railroad and his uncon- 
scionable impoverishment of many de- 
serving investors, including widows and 
orphans, entitles this man to a high place 
in the Hall of Shame. 

The history of nearly all railroad re- 
organizations has been the taking away 
of the investments of stockholders and 
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bondholders chiefly by chicanery, brib- 
ery and fraud perpetrated by the head 
officials of the roads with the connivance 
of investment bankers. 

The overissue of railroad securities is 
still a common practice and a study of 
the financial set-up of the railroads to- 
day will show that they are loaded to 
the guards with the common stock, pre- 
ferred stock, debentures, first, second, 
and consolidated mortgages, notes, and 
refunding certificates and, when the time 
is ripe, there is a reorganization. 

I wish time would permit me to touch 
on the reorganizations and activities of 
those who 50, 60, and 70 years ago ma- 
nipulated the stocks of the Southern 
Pacific, the New Haven, and other roads. 
Before the Pacific Railroad Commission 
in 1887 it was disclosed that the Southern 
Pacific expended over a period of years 
the sum of over $5,000,000 at Washing- 
ton for imparting information to Con- 
gress, to the departments, or for some 
purpose of that character. 

Congress certainly seems to be getting 
a lot of information on railroads today. 
I hope it is of the kind that will help to 
safeguard the investments of those who 
have invested their all and the little 
stockholders. 

Now, I feel that the bill should be 
amended and I hope that it will be 
amended so that the endangered minor- 
ity may be properly safeguarded. If the 
minority should be safeguarded, I would 
be perfectly happy. I am wholehearted- 
ly in favor of any program or policy that 
will preclude the placing of these rail- 
roads in bankruptcy or receivership, be- 
cause I know that these great judges in 
whom the gentleman from Ohio has so 
much confidence have held these bank- 
ruptcies and receiverships within their 
grasps, appointing a lot of their stooges 
and friends as receivers, with long-term 
tenures, and they have been mulcting 
those railroads and public utility com- 
panies. I know some jurisdictions 
wherein some of these cases have been 
pending for 10 or 12 years without any 
justification. So, naturally, I would be 
in favor if we would eliminate the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, and that is the reason 
I favor the bill that my colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. REED] ad- 
vocated in the last session and which I 
hope he will bring up again, that will 
protect the minority stockholders and 
bondholders, and not only a few. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Does the bill make 
the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission final or is an appeal allowed 
to the courts? 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RABIN. There is no appeal al- 
lowed to the court at all except for tech- 
nical defects, patent defects. The bill 
provides in one of the last sections that 
the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is plenary and exclusive. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from 
New York is right. No real appeal to 
the courts is permissible and the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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is final. Even if an appeal to the courts 
would be permitted, what chance has a 
stockholder or a bondholder or a few 
stockholders or bondholders owning 
from 5 to 100 shares, should they engage 
a lawyer in trying to cope with railroad 
lawyers or the attorneys of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. In answer to the 
question as to whether the order made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is final in character without any oppor- 
tunity of court review, I would say this: 
The order that is made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is subject to the 
same review in court as every other order 
that is made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; in other words, this bill 
being an amendment to the Interstate 
Commerce Act carries with it all of the 
review procedures that are provided in 
that act for all orders and actions by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I wonder if the 
gentleman would elaborate on what re- 
view is allowed on existing orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? : 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RABIN. In direct answer to that 
question I will read the testimony of one 
of the Commissioners of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Mr. Mahafiie. 
He said: 

I should think that the litigation, unless 
we did something arbitrary, or unless the 
application were filed in a way that the cor- 


poration was not legally authorized to file 
it. or some defect that is patent— 


And so forth. Then he goes on to say: 


It would be subject to litigation under the 
Urgent Deficiencies Act for a defect in the 
legal steps we have taken. 


That is in the event that the Commis- 
sion’s decision is arbitrary. 

But it does not call for court approval 
as to the fairness of the plan at all. 

Mr.SABATH. Iagree with the gentle- 
man. He explained it fully. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I think 
ft should be emphasized that this bill 
does not apply to railroad stock but only 
to the bonds. The stockholders can only 
be benefited, and certainly cannot be 
harmed, because it applies only to bonds. 

Mr. SABATH. It applies to any in- 
debtedness. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. No. 
That should be made clear. This is not 
the Reed bill. This does not apply to 
stock. 

Mr. SABATH. I will read the bill, and 
I leave it to the Chairman whether that 
does not apply also to stock. It applies 
not only to bonds, but all certificates of 
indebtedness. 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. The bill as drawn 
does not apply to stocks. 

Mr. SABATH. I am glad to hear that 
it does not apply to stocks. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. May I ask the chair- 
man of the committee what the language 
on page 3, line 9, means, “evidences of in- 
debtedness”? Is not that broad enough 
to include common stock? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I do not think 
common stock has ever been considered 
as evidence of indebtedness, not even pre- 
ferred stock, for the reason that it is 
dependent upon the granting of divi- 
dends, so that a stock is never considered 
as an evidence of indebtedness. 

Mr.SABATH. Iam under the impres- 
sion that when the final ruling is issued 
it will apply also to some issues of stock. 

I do not want to detain the House 
much longer. All I wish to say is this: 
Notwithstanding the opinion of some 
lawyers of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Commission and some of the 
highly paid railroad lawyers, I am of the 
opinion that this bill is unconstitutional, 
and I want to bring that home to you 
again and again. Please remember what 
I said, namely, that this bill is bound to 
be held unconstitutional if some few of 
the unfortunate minority bondholders 
are able to get together and hire a good 
lawyer who will be able to cope with 
the railroad lawyers and the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Commission law- 
yers and present their cause in a proper 
way. 

I quote, in part, from section 20b (1) 
of the bill. It says: 

It shall be lawful notwithstanding any 
mortgage, indenture, and deed of trust 

+ + for the carrier to alter or modify 
any provision of any class of bonds, notes, 
debentures, or other evidences of indebted- 
ness. 


In other words, regardless of the pro- 
visions of the original mortgage or trust, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
authorized to act. 

But listen to this proviso in the bill. 
I quote from it in part: 

The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to any equipment-trust certificates, 
which naturally were issued for the purpose 
of obtaining their rolling stock. 


Yes; the interests of these equipment 
suppliers, who generally cooperate with 
the railroads, are safeguarded, but no 
such safeguard is provided for the well- 
meaning people who invest their earnings 
in these securities. 

In view of this partly quoting of pro- 
visions of the bill, I feel that the court 
will be obliged to hold this act uncon- 
stitutional, because in the bill you state 
that regardless of what agreement I have 
with the railroad in buying its stock, that 
agreement does not count; it is elimi- 
nated; that guaranty to which I gave 
full credit is abrogated, and the railroad 
can and will be able to do as it pleases, 
with the sanction and approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that 
has done such a regrettable job on the 
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four or five hundred thousand stock- 
holders of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific and the Chicago & North 
Western, most of whom are in my sec- 
tion of the country. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. May I make this 
remark with reference to the statement 
made as to the constitutionality of the 
act? If I understood the gentleman cor- 
rectly, he stated that he is of the opin- 
ion that railroad counsel and other law- 
yers have rendered opinions attacking 
the constitutionality of this proposal. 

Mr. SABATH. No; I said that not- 
withstanding the opinion of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission attorneys 
and the railroad attorneys, who believe 
that it is constitutional, I am of the 
opinion, and other attorneys who are not 
directly interested are of the opinion, 
that it is not constitutional. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I have a great 
deal of respect for the gentleman’s judg- 
ment on any matter to which he has 
given particular study, but in this par- 
ticular matter may I say to the gentle- 
man that the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce had full hearings, 
and at no time either on this bill or on 
bills similar in character that have been 
introduced in the Senate on previous 
occasions has anyone doubted the consti- 
tutionality of this act. If the gentleman 
has an open mind upon it I shall be only 
too glad to supply him with cases that 
are so directly in point that, regardless 
of what his present opinion is, I am cer- 
tain he will come to the same conclusion 
that other eminent counsel have, that 
there is no question about the constitu- 
tionality of this act. 

Mr. SABATH. I feel that the able 
gentleman is sincere in believing that 
these lawyers are right, but I do know 
from past experience that, naturally, we 
always get from those that represent us 
an opinion which is favorable. That is 
the reason the lawyers give the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce the opinion that they believe this 
will be held constitutional. 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. RABIN. The chairman is correct 
when he says in the 1 day of hearing, 
because there was only 1 day of hearing, 
that no witness expressed doubt as to 
the constitutionality of the act, but in 
the discussion and before the report I 
expressed serious doubts as to its con- 
stitutionality, particularly in view of the 
fact that the railroads are solvent, that 
there is no court proceeding, that the 
bill does not provide for court approval, 
and that there is no pay-off or appraisal 
of minority dissenters’ holdings. 

Mr. SABATH. This would make it 
lawful that any express provision con- 
tained in any mortgage, indenture, deed 
of trust, or other instrument, notwith- 
standing the approval of the court, be 
invalidated and they could rule that 
these stockholders and bondholders shall 
be wiped out, notwithstanding the very 
definite provision in the instrument of 
mortgage. 
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I wonder whether the gentleman 
would go out and buy a mortgage from 
anyone and pay for it and later on have 
the mortgagor say, “Well, now, you know 
that is in there, but it should be elimi- 
nated. The guaranty and the assur- 
ance that were given to you when you 
bought this mortgage should not apply.” 
I think it is manifestly unfair, unjusti- 
fied, and unwarranted. 

I have a right to my opinion, but, ad- 
mittedly, I am not a constitutional law- 
yer, if you please, anyway, I hope I 
have a little horse sense, and I know 
what is right and what is just. If the 
judges would rule according to what is 
right and equity, and not be misled by 
these railroad lawyers who are invariably 
men of great ability drawing from 
twenty-five to fifty thousand dollars a 
year as against the lawyer who is en- 
gaged by some of these deserving bond- 
holders who perhaps receives a salary or 
makes three or four thousand dollars a 
year and cannot always cope with these 
great lawyers for these great corporat- 
ions, that would be well. That is the 
reason I am always fearful that the rank 
and file of these cases, 25 percent of the 
people who have invested millions of 
dollars of their money in these com- 
panies, will be ruthlessly wiped out and 
deprived of their investments. 

Mr, WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 5 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 

appreciate the courtesy that the gentle- 
man has extended in yielding to me as 
frequently as he has. I have requested 
the gentleman to yield at this time in 
order that I might answer the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Rapin] with respect to the 
right of an individual to have an ap- 
prgisal of the value of his stock, and that, 
in the absence of that, the act would 
be unconstitutional. Iam surprised that 
he is not familiar with the fact that this 
bill is similar in every respect to the 
McLaughlin Act which was chapter 15 in 
the Chandler Act. That act, with a pro- 
vision in it similar to this, was declared 
constitutional, and there was no provi- 
sion in it for an appraisal of stock of 
dissenters. | 

Mr. RABIN. Was not that a court pro- 
cedure? This is not. 

Mr. SABATH. I have my own opinion 
as to judge-made law. I have more con- 
fidence in the laws that we make in Con- 
gress, even if they are not at all times 
in exactly the right direction, and even 
if they are not always exactly fair and 
just, than in a lot of the laws that are 
made by judges’ rulings and followed 
in some of the cases to which you have 
referred. 

When I came to Congress in 1907 it was 
generally recognized that the railroads 
controlled the State legislatures, helped 
to elect governors and, yes, even helped 

to elect Senators and Members of Con- 
gress. Of course, in the last 40 years the 
oil, steel, power, and manufacturing in- 
terests have followed the pattern set by 
these railroad magnates and manipula- 
tors. In the last few years the rail- 
roads’ lobbyists have again come for- 
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ward, not wishing to be outdone by other 
lobbyists, and have the strongest lobby 
they could muster to further legislation 
favoring their interests or defeat legis- 
lation inimical to their interests. Two 
years ago they succeeded in forcing 
through the House the bill repealing the 
Land Grant Act which was enacted years 
ago in consideration of our Government 
giving the railroads millions of acres of 
the public domain upon which to build 
their rights-of-way. That act gave the 
Government reduced rates on its freight 
but now the Government pays the same 
rates as other shippers, but the railroads 
have got the land. Under the pending 
Bulwinkle bill they want exemption from 
operation of antitrust laws; and now 
they come in with this outrageous bill. 
Of course, some of my friends here think 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will protect the 25-percent minority 
of stockholders, but in view of its past 
record in connection with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and the 
Chicago & North Western where, as I 
have stated, they ruthlessly wiped out 
thousands upon thousands of stock and 
security holders, it is impossible for me 
to retain my former confidence in the 
Commission. 

I feel members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 
have ample opportunity to explain the 
provisions of this bill later during the 2 
hours that have been granted for general 
debate and then under the 5-minute 
rule. Consequently, I shall conclude my 
remarks with the request that I have the 
privilege of revising and extending my 
remarks and insert some of the profits 
that the insiders have made on the rail- 
road in the last 50 years, who they were 
and how they robbed the American in- 
vestors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLMER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor» and include an editorial. 


MODIFICATION OF RAILROAD 
FINANCIAL STRUCTURES 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
holding, as I do, a very high regard for 
the gentleman from Illinois, the dean 
of the House [Mr. SABATH], I am hopeful 
that he will carefully review his remarks 
of today before they are printed in the 
ReEcorp, because I seemed to sense he 
was questioning the integrity of the 
membership of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and of some of our Federal 
court judges. 

Of course, I am not unmindful of the 
fact, Mr. Speaker, that most if not all 
of those Commission members have been 
appointed by the President within the 
last few years, and that most, if not all, 
of the judges have also been appointed 
within the last few years. These ap- 
pointments were confirmed by the Sen- 
ate of the United States, after full 
investigation of the standing and qualifi- 
cations of the appointees had been made. 
I am sure these appointments were made 
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in good faith. I am certain the Senate 
would not have confirmed men who they 
did not believe were of proper integrity 
and honor. I am sure the members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal judges will not be willing 
participants in any fraud upon the 
security holders affected by this legisla- 
tion. So I am hopeful, just as a good 
friend of the gentleman, that he will 
carefully review the remarks he has 
made here today. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. I appreciate the ad- 
vice of my friend— 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It is not ad- 
vice. It is an expression of hope. I 
know I cannot give the gentleman any 
advice. 

Mr. SABATH. But I want to say to 
him, and he ought to know, it does not 
make any difference to me if a man 
is not performing his duty toward the 
People, in the position to which he has 
been appointed or elected, I do not de- 
fend him, whether he is a Democrat or 
a Republican or who he may be. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No allegation 
has been made that the gentleman would 
defend anyone whom he knew was guilty 
of fraud; but I am hoping that he will 
read very carefully the remarks he has 
made, and unless he does have some evi- 
dence to support his thinly veiled charges 
of failure to perform their duties as they 
should, which he has made against both 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal courts, that he will cor- 
rect those statements. I will be per- 
fectly willing to strike the remarks, I 
have just made from the Recorp if the 
gentleman wishes to correct his remarks, 

Mr. SABATH. Whenever I hear the 
gentleman giving advice, I am suspicious. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
have requested these few minutes in an 
effort to clear up any misunderstanding 
that may exist in the minds of any of 
the Members concerning a possible con- 
flict between two pieces of pending leg- 
islation, the bill to which the rule now 
before us relates and H. R. 3237. 

As most of you know, I introduced a 
bill in the Seventy-ninth Congress— 
H. R. 5924—which related to similar sub- 
ject matter. That bill was designed pri- 
marily to grant needed relief to railroads 
already in bankruptcy. It was amended 
in committee and by committee amend- 
ments from the floor, and as so amended 
it was passed by the House. A bill witha 
similar purpose (S. 1253) was passed by 
the Senate. 

The House substituted the provisions 
of the House bill for S. 1253 and then 
passed the latter bill as so amended. 
The Senate called for a conference. The 
conference report was passed by the 
House by a majority of about 2½ to 1. 
Subsequently the bill was vetoed by the 
President, but on grounds that did not 
challenge the fundamental principles 
upon which the measure was based. 
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Section 1 of the bill that passed the 
House last year by a majority of some- 
thing like 244 to 1 (S. 1253) was very 
similar to the Wolverton bill (H. R. 2293), 
which this rule would make it in order 
to consider this afternoon. 

Section 1 of the bill I have introduced 
this year, H. R. 3237, which is now 
pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, is also similar to the bill now 
before us. There are other sections in 
H. R. 3237, but I would not deem it proper 
at this time, under consideration of the 
rule on the Wolverton bill, to discuss 
H. R. 3237. Iwill merely point out, how- 
ever, that there are two principal sec- 
tions of H. R. 3237, one of which deals 
with railroads in bankruptcy and the 
other of which deals with railroads not 
in bankruptcy. There are some differ- 
ences between section 1 of that bill and 
the bill to be considered under the rule 
now before us, but I do not deem it rele- 
vant to discuss those differences in 
speaking to the pending rule. 

What I do wish to impress upon the 
minds of the membership is that there 
ought to be relief not only for those rail- 
roads in bankruptcy, to enable them 
promptly and soundly to emerge from 
bankruptcy, but also for those roads not 
in bankruptcy, to enable them to avoid 
bankruptcy. 

As has been already stated, Congress 
passed the Chandler Act in 1939, which 
was succeeded by the McLaughlin Act in 
1942—chapter 15 of the Bankruptcy Act. 
Those acts provided for voluntary re- 
organizations, and under them the Balti- 
more & Ohio and other railroads were 
reorganized. The McLaughlin Act ex- 
pired by its terms in 1945. The bill made 
in order by this rule is patterned after, 
and is designed to take the place of, the 
McLaughlin Act. 

It is my earnest hope and desire that 
this rule be granted and that this bill 
be passed by the House. In my judg- 
ment, it will not in any way conflict with 
the consideration by the House of the 
bill H. R. 3237, now before the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman stated 
that the bill he has reference to, the bill 
introduced by himself, is now pending 
before the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SABATH. What assurance has 
the gentleman that his bill will be ap- 
proved by the House and passed by the 
Senate? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I have confi- 
dence in the members of the Judiciary 
Committee and feel that they are in favor 
of the bill. I have assurance from the 
size of the vote last year—2'2 to 1—that 
the House will favor the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. That is a good bill. 
I agree with the gentleman, but my con- 
cern is whether the committee will report 
it out and whether, if reported out, the 
House will pass it and the Senate will 
pass it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield one additional minute to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. REED of Ilinois. I certainly 
think nothing can be lost so far as get- 
ting the relief that is intended if the 
House passes this bill, H. R. 2298, and 
sends it to the Senate. If next week 
or the week following we pass the other 
bill, H. R. 3237, and send it to the Senate, 
then action on the latter bill would ob- 
viate further action on this bill, H. R. 
2298. 

While I feel that the railroads in bank- 
ruptey need relief the most and require 
immediate legislation to prevent unjust 
and unnecessary forfeitures of their se- 
curities, nevertheless, the enactment of 
H. R. 2298 alone, even if no action were 
taken on the bill from the Judiciary 
Committee, would at least help railroads 
to avoid bankruptcy in the future. 

I therefore hope that the rule will be 
adopted and that the bill, H. R. 2298, 
will be passed. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, if I un- 


‘derstand this bill correctly it will have 


the effect, if enacted into law, of extend- 
ing the provisions of section 15 of the 
bankruptcy law which expired last year. 
For that reason I hope that this rule is 
adopted and the bill under consideration 
is acted on favorably. 

I have to take exception to the state- 
ment made by my distinguished friend 
from Illinois that this bill resembles very 
much the measure that was passed at 
the last Congress and subsequently 
vetoed by President Truman. True it 
is that one section of the Reed-Hobbs 
bill and the measure under consideration 
are similar, but the iniquitous part of the 
bill that was vetoed by President Tru- 
man was that which permitted the as- 
sets of railroads in reorganization to be 
turned over to stockholders and to that 
class of investors who were not investing 
for the purpose of receiving proper re- 
turn on their investment but for specu- 
lative purposes only. So this measure 
does not remotely resemble the bill that 
was passed at the last session of Con- 
gress. 

This legislation is essential, particu- 
larly in view of the statements that we 
have seen in the press recently concern- 
ing the earnings of the railroads. Why, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad paid a divi- 
dend in the last quarter out of surplus 
and has been operating in the red. 
There is not a railroad in the United 
States that is going to be able to make 
money and I make this prediction on the 
basis of earnings statements I have re- 
cently seen: I am firmly convinced that 
after another year unless legislation of 
this sort is enacted we are going to see 
a great many railroads in bankruptcy. 

This is a very carefully drawn meas- 
ure. Iam wondering whether or not the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee reporting this bill would not be will- 
ing, even though it is surplusage, to pro- 
vide adeauate court review for a decision 
of the Commission? I do not think that 
this Commission or any other commis- 
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sion ought to have absolute power. The 
mere fact that there is some other body 
which can review the decision of an ad- 
ministrative agency of itself makes that 
agency more careful in its deliberations 
and makes that agency act strictly in ac- 
cordance with the law. 

Mr, Speaker, I trust this rule will be 
adopted. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two statements. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. HART asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article 
and a speech of former Governor Moore, 
of New Jersey. y 


AMENDING THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT, AS AMENDED 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2298) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2298, with 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 


ing of the bill was dispensed with. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 35 minutes. ; 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, H. R. 2298, 
which is now before us for consideration 
is, in my opinion, one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of legislation that can come 
before the House at this time for action. 
It may not be spectacular and it may not 
attract the attention that some other 
subjects of legislation do, but having in 
mind the situation that confronts us to- 
day with respect to the railroad industry, 
with its diminishing revenues and con- 
tinuing high cost of operation, I think 
you will agree with me that there is 
nothing more necessary, in time of peace 
as well as war, than to preserve the 
strength, the stability, and the efficiency 
of our transportation system. Although 
the railroad industry is privately owned, 
yet the fact remains that it is charged 
with a public interest and there is no 
other industry wherein the public in- 
terest requires, to so great a degree, sta- 
bility of financial structure and efficiency 
of operation. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of H. R. 
2298 is to add a new section, to be num+ 
bered section 20b, to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, which will enable railroad 
companies to adjust their financial af- 
fairs quickly, economically, and on a 
business basis. Such legislation is neces- 
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sary, and the bill should be enacted as 
quickly as possible. 

The so-called McLaughlin Act, which 
extended chapter XV of the Bankruptcy 
Act, provided a procedure for the volun- 
tary readjustment by railroads of their 
financial affairs without resort to pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy or in equity re- 
ceivership; but that act expired by its 
own terms in 1945. Since that act came 
to an end, there has been no similar 
statute under the terms of which rail- 
roads may voluntarily readjust their 
financial affairs without resort to bank- 
ruptey or equity receivership proceed- 
ings. 

Inability of a railroad to meet an ob- 
ligation may be only of a temporary 
nature, not requiring a drastic receiver- 
ship or bankruptcy proceeding. The 
difficulty may be due to omissions or 
antiquated provisions in an old mortgage 
or indenture which, because of the bur- 
dens resulting therefrom, should be al- 
tered or modified and brought in line 
with more modern provisions. 

But, at present, if a railroad should 
. find itself in financial difficulty, even of 
a temporary duration, it might unneces- 
sarily and unfortunately be forced into 
a bankruptcy proceeding under section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act, involving pro- 
ceedings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and in the courts, 
lasting over a period of many years and 
imposing a burden of costs and expenses 
which may run into millions of dollars. 
In some instances section 77 proceedings 
which began over 12 years ago are still 
pending. The range of expenses in a 
single section 77 bankruptcy proceeding 
has been from $817,799, in the case of 
a relatively small road, to $2,891,121, for 
a large road. 

During the first 2 months of 1947, as 
many as 39 class I railroads, or railroads 
having a gross revenue of at least $1,- 
000,000 in a year, had a deficit in net 
income. The number having a deficit in 
net income in 1946 was 35, and in 1945 
the number was 26. After a period of 
expanded revenues and earnings, oc- 
casioned by the war traffic which they 
handled efficiently and expeditiously, the 
railroads are now confronted with sub- 
stantially increased costs and declining 
revenues. It must not be understood 
that all these railroads will be required 
to readjust their fiancial obligation; 
but, nevertheless, there is a possibility 
that some, if not several, may be re- 
quired to do so, and the time may soon 
arrive when prompt action will have to 
be taken. 

No one will seriously contend that every 
opportunity should not be given to a 
railroad and its creditors voluntarily to 
work out their own financial problems 
and to avoid the delays, expense, and 
uncertainties of bankruptcy proceedings, 
provided, of course, there is an appro- 
priate regulatory procedure that must be 
followed before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Such voluntary action is 
not only desirable from the standpoint of 
the railroad and its creditors, but it is 
required for the protection of railroad 
credit. With the knowledge that the 
procedure provided for by this bill is 
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available to railroads and their creditors 
for the readjustment of financial prob- 
lems which would impose burdens and 
threaten bankruptcy if not readjusted, 
investors will have a feeling of greater 
security in purchasing railroad obliga- 
tions, and the result will be enhancement 
and improvement of railroad credit. 
Such voluntary financial readjustments 
by railroads and creditors also are neces- 
sary in the interest of adequate and 
efficient transportation service at the 
lowest consistent cost to shippers and the 
traveling public. Perhaps no other in- 
dustry is affected with a greater degree of 
public interest. In capital invested and 
revenues, the railroad industry is among 
the largest in the Nation; and, in impor- 
tance to the Nation in peace and in war, 
the railroad industry is the first. The 
American public has invested heavily in 
railroad securities, including bonds, notes, 
debentures and other forms of obliga- 
tions, and stocks. The public interest, 
and the interest of all these creditors and 
stockholders, can be protected only by 
a continuity in sound financial structure 
for the railroads. Deterioration of serv- 
ice and interruption of employment, 
which the threat of financial difficulties 
inevitably brings, should be prevented. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
the most appropriate and efficient rem- 
edy for the conditions which have been 
described. 

The method employed by the bill— 
paragraph (1)—is to permit a railroad, 
other than a railroad in equity receiver- 
ship or in process of reorganization un- 
der section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
with the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and with the consent 
of at least 75 percent of affected security 
holders, to alter or modify any provision 
in any class or classes of its bonds, notes, 
debentures, or other evidences of in- 


debtedness, issued under any mortgage, - 


indenture, or deed of trust, or other in- 
strument of like nature, and also to alter 
or modify any provision of any mortgage, 
indenture, deed of trust, or other instru- 
ment pursuant to which any class of its 
obligations shall have been issued. 
Equipment trust certificates, and con- 
ditional sales agreements with respect to 
equipment, because of their standing and 
status in the financial markets, are ex- 
cluded from the provisions of the bill. 
Under paragraph (2), whenever an 
alteration or modification, within the 
scope of the bill, is proposed, the rail- 
road seeking such alteration or modifi- 
cation must present an application to 
the Commission. The Commission must 
hold a public hearing, with respect to 
which adequate notice must be given, 
but as a prerequisite to such hearing the 
Commission may require the railroad 
to secure assurances of assent by hold- 
ers of a percentage (to be determined 
by the Commission) of the aggregate 
principal amount outstanding of the ob- 
ligations affected. If the Commission, 
after such hearing, shall find: (a) That 
the proposed alteration or modification 
is within the scope of the new section 
20b; and (b) will be in the public in- 
terest; and (c) will be in the best in- 
terests of the railroad, of each class of 
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its stockholders, and of the holders of 
each class of its obligations affected by 
such modification or alteration; and 
(d) will not be adverse to the interests 
of any creditor of the railroad not af- 
fected by such alteration or modifica- 
tion, then the Commission shall cause 
the railroad to submit the proposed al- 
teration or modification, with such 
terms, conditions, and amendments, if 
any, as the Commission may prescribe, 
to the holders of each class of its obli- 
gations affected thereby for acceptance 
or rejection. The Commission must 
pass on the correctness and sufficiency 
of all material facts stated in letters, 
circulars, advertisements, and financial 
and statistical statements used in so- 
liciting assents to the proposed alteration 
or modification. If the Commission 
shall find that, as a result of such ad- 
mission, the proposed alteration or modi- 
fication has been assented to by the 
holders of at least 75 percent of the ag- 
gregate principal amount outstanding 
of each class of obligations affected 
thereby—or by such larger percentage 
as the Commission may fix as just and 
reasonable in any case where 75 percent 
of such principal amount is held by 
fewer than 25 holders—the Commission 
shall enter an order approving and au- 
thorizing the proposed alteration or 
modification upon the terms and condi- 
tions, and with amendments, if any, de- 
termined by the Commission to be just 
and reasonable. 

Any alteration or modification which 
shall, under paragraph (2), become and 
be binding pursuant to approval and au- 
thority of the Commission shall be bind- 
ing upon each holder of any obligation of 
the railroad of each class affected by 
such alteration or modification, and upon 


any trustee of or other party to any in- 


strument under which any such class of 


‘obligations shall have been issued. 


Under paragraph (5), the authority 
conferred by the new section 20b is 
exclusive and plenary, and any railroad, 
in respect of any alteration or modifica- 
tion authorized and approved by the 
Commission, shall have full power to 
make such alteration or modification 
without securing approval under any 
other section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and without securing the.ap- 
proval of any State authority. 

Any person adversely affected by an 
order of the Commission under the new 
section 20b will have the same full 
and adequate opportunity to obtain the 
judicial review of such order which is 
available under present law in the case 
of other orders issued by the Commission 
under the Interstate Commerce Act. It 
is therefore unnecessary to include spe- 
cific judicial review provisions in the new 
section. 

The support of the bill is overwhelm- 
ing. It has the full endorsement and 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In a letter of May 9, 1947, 
the Legislative Committee of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission describes 
the purpose of the bill as “to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act by adding a 
new section to be designated as 20b 
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which would provide a procedure for rail- 
roads not in bankruptcy or receivership 
which are experiencing temporary diffi- 
culty in meeting maturing obligations to 
pay either principal of or interest on 
outstanding debt, to alter or modify such 
obligations with the assent of the hold- 
ers of 75 percent of such obligations with 
the approval of the Commission without 
recourse to proceedings in the courts,” 
and calls attention to “the deterioration 
of service, and decrease of employment, 
and to the unfavorable effect upon rail- 
road credit and the market value of rail- 
road securities, which accompany even 
the temporary financial difficulty of a 
carrier.” 

In a letter of October 26, 1945, to former 
Senator Wheeler, the legislative com- 
mittee of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission endorsed a bill which was then 
pending as S. 1253, containing provisions 
substantially similar to those in the pres- 
ent H. R. 2298, and said that legislation 
of this character would be in the public 
interest and of real aid in the restora- 
tion of railroad credit, and that instances 
arise where drastic reorganization, such 
as results from an equity receivership or 
a section 77 bankruptcy proceeding, is 
neither necessary nor desirable. In these 
respects, the Commission said: 

After further and intensive consideration, 
we have concluded that it would be to the 
public interest and of real aid in the restora- 
tion and preservance of railroad credit that 
legislation of this character be enacted. 

The Congress is cognizant of the deteriora- 
tion of service and decrease of employment 
which usually occur whenever a carrier be- 
gins to experience substantial loss of traffic 
and revenues. This, in no small measure, is 
caused by the necessity for the carrier to 
meet its fixed charges or else to face the 
prospects of receivership or a judicial reor- 
ganization under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. The financial structures of many 
carriers were, and in some instances still are, 
such as to require a thorough rearrangement 
of their financial and corporate structures, 
On the other hand, instances arise where 
drastic reorganization is neither necessary 
nor desirable. Although the financial difi- 
culty of a carrier may be temporary, when 
such a condition becomes known, it produces 
a very unfavorable effect on its credit and the 
marketability of its securities. This arises 
from the uncertainty of fear that certain 
classes of securities may be totally elimi- 
nated and others drastically modified in the 
event of judicial reorganization. 


The bill, known as S. 1253, was passed 
by both the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, but was vetoed because of an 
amendment adopted after the Commis- 
sion’s letter of October 26, 1945, relating 
to matters other than those which were 
contained in the bill as endorsed by the 
Commission. If it had not been for such 
amendment, S. 1253 unquestionably 
would have become a law, and legisla- 
tion such as that proposed in the pend- 
ing H. R. 2298 would now be on the 
statute books. 

In his testimony before the House 
committee on the pending bill, Commis- 
sioner Mahaffie called attention to the 
burdens of old mortgages, with rigid pro- 
visions, and to the desirability of provid- 
ing an effective means for modification 
in order to bring them in line with flexi- 
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bility in mortgage provisions of modern 
times. He said: 


All railroads, as you know, have been built 
pretty largely on borrowed capital. I think 
the first bond issue was almost coincident 
with the construction of the first railroad. 
Bonds have been always a heavy element in 
capital structures. The early mortgages were 
pretty rigid. Some of them contained pro- 
visions that made it, for instance, impossi- 
ble to deviate from the original line of the 
railroad without affecting the provisions of 
the mortgage. Some of those mortgages are 
still extant. 

In modern times there has been a great 
deal more flexibility in mortgage provisions, 
provisions by which modifications may prop- 
erly be made, Still there are many of the 
old indentures outstanding under which the 
railroads have to live and it is to the ad- 
vantage of both the carrier and the holder 
of its securities that desirable modification 
be made. 

Yet it is frequently impossible to modify 
indentures unless the mortgage ‘s paid off 
or all the bondholders consent. That is one 
feature that makes for the desirability of 
such legislation as this—a means by which 
oppressive or out-of-date or expensive pro- 
visions which are no longer of benefit to 
anyone can be modified without having to 
pay off the few people who insist on being 
paid off in full if you attempt to modify the 
terms of the obligation. But that is the 
least important feature of this proposal. 


Commissioner Mahaffie then pointed 
out the more important situation, where 
most or a great majority of creditors are 
quite anxious to revise the financial 
structure so that the railroad can de- 
cently survive. He said: 

I had discussed the difficulties that arise 
from inflexible indentures and mortgages, 
which, as I stated, are becoming less burden- 
some in later indentures. That, I stated, 
was the lesser of the two important things 
which to my mind make it desirable to facili- 
tate voluntary reorganizations. A more im- 
portant one is the thing we have just been 
discussing (that was financial difficulties). 


Frequently a carrier can see considerably in 


advance that it is going to have difficulty in 
meeting a maturity or its interest charges 
are getting too heavy. Frequently, most or 
a great majority of its creditors are perfectly 
aware of those facts and are quite anxious to 
revise the financial structure so that the 
railroad can decently survive. 

Many voluntary reorganizations have been 
attempted or have been discussed, but only 
a few in past times have been carried out, 
for the reason that there was no instrumen- 
tality or no way in which the gentlemen 
who were unwilling to cooperate and who 
insisted on being paid out in full, if adjust- 
ment were made, could be denied a privi- 
leged position as against persons who did go 
along. There was no way in which it could 
be done. The alternative to the railroad, if 
it found it too difficult to proceed under its 
set-up, used to be receivership. Now it is 
section 77 proceedings. 

All of those, in varying degrees * * + 
have a detrimental effect on service, or em- 
ployment, and on the general credit situa- 
tion that we have been talking about. It 
has seemed to me important to work out 
some kind of a scheme by which those effects 
can be avoided. 


In its fifty-seventh annual report— 
for the year 1943—the Commission 
pointed out the desirability of legisla- 
tion such as that now proposed by H. R. 
2298. 

In its fifty-ninth annual report— 
1945—the Commission recommended 
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legislation as now proposed by H. R. 
2298, and said that such legislation would 
materially aid in promoting the public 
interest, increase the stability of values 
of railroad securities, with resulting 
greater confidence therein by investors, 
and promote a more sound financial con- 
dition by avoiding prospective financial 
difficulties. 

In its sixtieth annual report—1946— 
the Commission went into considerable 
detail in recommending, again, legisla- 
tion of this character. The Commission 
said: 


That deterioration of service and decrease 
in employment usually occur when a carrier 
begins to experience substantial loss of traffic 
and revenues is well known. Deterioration 
of service and decrease in employment are 
caused, in no small measure, by the neces- 
sity for the carrier to meet its fixed charges 
and maturities or else face the prospects of 
a receivership or a judicial reorganization 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 
The financial structures of many carriers 
were, and in some instances may still be, 
such as ultimately to require a thorough 
rearrangement of their financial and cor- 
porate structures, On the other hand, in- 
stances arise where drastic reorganization 
is neither necessary nor desirable. Although 
the financial difficulties of a carrier may be 
only temporary, such condition, when it be- 
comes known, produces a very unfavorable 
effect on the carrier's credit and on the 
marketability of its securities. This arises 
from uncertainty as to the carrier’s ability 
to extricate itself from its difficulties with- 
out judicial reorganization, and the fear 
that certain classes of its securities may be 
drastically modified, if not wholly elimi- 
nated, in the event of such reorganization. 

To avoid such consequences, most cred- 
itors would gladly cooperate with the car- 
rier in effecting a voluntary reorganization. 
However, because of the fact that the ob- 
ligations of carriers ordinarily are widely 
held, and for other reasons, it usually is not 
feasible to effect a voluntary financial reor- 
ganization which requires the consent of all 
the holders of a carrier’s obligations or even 
of all of e holders of an individual 
issue. * a 

A large part of the capital structures of 
carriers by railroad has always consisted of 
bonds. A considerable portion of these bonds 
is secured by old mortgages which lack many 
of the provisions which give the flexibility 
characteristic of mortgages of more recent 
date, e. g., those permitting or requiring a 
reduction of the mortgage debt through the 
operation of sinking funds, those enabling 
the carrier to call the bonds prior to matu- 
rity, and those under which the carrier, with 
the cooperation of its bondholders, may alter 
or modify the provisions of the mortgage. 
As a rule, bonds issued under the old mort- 
gages must remain outstanding until they 
mature, and maturities may all fall within 
& comparatively short period. Frequently a 
carrier can see considerably in advance that 
it may have difficulty in meeting a maturity, 
or that its interest charges may become un- 
duly burdensome. There is merely a threat 
which can be recognized readily by both the 
carrier and its creditors. Most, or a great 
majority, of the creditors are well aware of 
the potentialities of such a threat and are 
usually willing, sometimes anxious, to co- 
operate with the carrier in modifying or al- 
tering its obligations so that the anticipated 
difficulty may be avoided. * * 

Since the provisions of chapter XV have 
expired, there is no method whereby a 
carrier which is not in need of drastic re- 
organization, but which anticipates difficulty 
in refunding its outstanding obligations or 
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meeting its fixed charges, may work out an 
alteration or modification of its obligations 
without the cooperation of all holders of 
the obligations affected, or without paying 
off those of the holders who insist on being 
paid the full amount of their claims. We 
are convinced there should be provided a 
simple and inexpensive method whereby 
carriers in cooperation with a substantial 
majority of their creditors can effect an 
alteration or modification of their obliga- 
tions without bankruptcy proceedings under 
either section 77 or such a procedure as 
was formerly provided by section XV. 


The passage of the bill is urged by the 
Association of American Railroads, and 
by institutional investors, such as in- 
surance companies and banks, and by 
investment houses and others. 

It is clear that this legislation is 
needed, for the protection of the rail- 
roads and their stockholders and credi- 
tors, and the public, and it is urged that 
the bill should pass. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. The measure under 
consideration is an amendment to the 
Interstate Commerce Act and provides 
a new section 20b. So, it is a new 
section, in no wise affecting any of the 
other provisions, including that for 
judicial review of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

Mr, WOLVERTON. That is true. It 
does not repeal, amend, or change the 
judicial review provided by the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. It leaves all of 
the provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act intact and the same as they 
now are and have been for many years. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Further, in connection 
with what the chairman has just said, 
and the assurance that he has given the 
House that there is adequate court- 
review revision, I will just read from an 
answer that Commissioner Mahaffie 
mae to me during the hearing, when he 
said: 

Now when our final order came out, how- 
ever, it would be subject to litigation under 
the Urgent Deficiencies Act for a defect in 
the legal steps we have taken that our action 
was arbitrary, or not in accordance with the 
law, just as a rate order or any other order 
we issued may be, and a great many of them 
are, attacked and reviewed in the courts. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. That is true. 
The constitutionality of a similar provi- 
sion in the Chandler Bankruptcy Act has 
been approved, and there is no such pro- 
vision as some might want to suggest. 

Mr. MacKINNON. In view of the 
gentleman’s statement with respect to the 
power of appeal, I wonder what was 
meant by the language on page 10, lines 
10 and 11, where it says, “The authority 
conferred by this section shall be exclu- 
sive and plenary.” 

Mr. WOLVERTON. What does the 
gentleman think it means? 

Mr. MacKINNON. Well, I think one 
meaning of “plenary” is “absolute.” I 
think that construction would throw 
some doubt as to the existence of a right 
of appeal. 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Does not the gen- 
tleman realize that acts of Congress are 
plenary in character in the matter of 
regulating interstate commerce when 
Congress has acted? 

Mr. MacKINNON. Yes, but it is the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the courts that the bill is 
talking about. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Certainly. I am 
speaking now of the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress over interstate commerce. The 
fact that the result of its action is plenary 
in character does not preclude the con- 
gressional act from having a court re- 
view, and the action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission taken under and 
by virtue of the provisions of such an 
act of Congress is likewise subject to 
review. I would like to hear from the 
gentleman why he thinks the action of 
the Commission under this bill would not 
be subject to the review procedure pro- 
vided for in the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Well, the logie that 
would support that conclusion is the 
statement in this bill that the authority 
conferred upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by this section is “exclusive 
and plenary.” If that is generally true 
the courts could not interfere as one of 
the meanings of the word “plenary” is 
“absolute.” In other words, the quoted 
language may give some support to the 
construction that the power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is absolute. 
I agree with the gentleman that the right 
of appeal should exist and the only ques- 
tion I raise is whether that is effectively 
provided for in view of the language that 
I have referred to in the bill. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Of course it is, for 
the reason that the power that is given 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by this bill is an amendment to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and that act 
provides for a review. One follows the 
other. 3 

Mr. MacKINNON. Yes; but this sec- 
tion here says that the- authority con- 
ferred by this section is absolute. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Of course, it is as 
to any action taken but that does not 
change the fact that its act can be re- 
viewed. The same language, namely, 
“exclusive and plenary” appears in sec- 
tion 20a of the act. It has been in the 
statute for many years but it does not 
destroy the right of review. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Which would miti- 
gate against the review, the general re- 
view, that would be provided elsewhere. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Of course, the 
Commission has the absolute right to act, 
no State or local statute or ordinance 
to the contrary, but nevertheless when 
the Commission has acted its order or 
action is subject to the review provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Any order of ICC may be reviewed in a 
court proceeding instituted under the 
provisions of the act of October 22, 1913, 
38 Statutes, pages 208, 220. Under that 
act an injunction proceeding may be 
brought to enjoin or set aside any order 
of the Commission in a proceeding in a 
Federal district court composed of three 
judges, one,of whom must be a circuit 
judge. Decisions of such court are re- 
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viewable by direct appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Any dis- 
Satisfied bondholder may intervene be- 
fore the ICC and become a party and in- 
stitute any such proceeding for the pur- 
pose of reviewing in court the order of 
the Commission. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I am very glad to 
have the gentleman’s explanation. I 
feel that the ambiguity in the bill has 
been cleared up by the gentleman’s state- 
ment that such exclusive and plenary 
power only refers to original proceedings 
and not as to appeals to the courts. 

Mr. CHARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. OHARA. There is, of course, no 
question that it is the intention of the 
Congress and of the gentleman and his 
committee that the right of review by 
the courts of any order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is intended, and 
it is not intended to be taken away by 
this act. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is true. 

Mr. O'HARA. I mean, we do not want 
to say that there should not be any ap- 
peal, and that was our intention when we 
reported this bill out that there should 
be the right of appeal. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. In conclusion, I 
wish to express a few further thoughts 
with respect to the constitutionality of 
this proposed legislation. 

The constitutionality of this bill has 
been carefully studied. 

From these studies we are convinced 
that the bill is an appropriate exercise of 
the powers of Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce. 

The bill is declared to be “in aid of 
the national transportation policy of the 
Congress, as set forth in the preamble of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amend- 
ed, in order to promote the public in- 
terest in avoiding the deterioration of 
service and the interruption of employ- 
ment which inevitably attend the threat 
of financial difficulties and in order to 
promote the public interest in increased 
stability of values of railroad securities 
with resulting greater confidence there- 
in of investors, to insure, insofar as possi- 
ble, continuity of sound financial condi- 
tion of common carriers subject to part 
I of said act, and to enable said common 
carriers, insofar as possible, to avoid 
prospective financial difficulties, inability 
to meet debts as they mature, and 
insolvency.” 

The primary concern of the bill, there- 
fore, is the public interest. The pur- 
pose is to protect and insure an ade- 
quate transportation service to the pub- 
lic by railroads in a healthy financial 
condition. In a case involving priority 
of operating expenses incurred prior to 
receivership as against bondholders, the 
Supreme Court has said: 

The public retains rights of vast conse- 
quence in the road and its appendages, with 
which neither the company nor any creditor 
or mortgagee can interfere. They take their 
rights subject to the rights of the public, 
and must be content to enjoy them in sub- 
ordination thereto. (Barton v. Barbour (104 
U. S. 126, 135).) 
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Since the bill is an exercise of the power 
of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce, it must be borne in mind that the 
power of Congress to regulate such com- 
merce is exclusive and plenary—N. L. 
R. B. v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. (301 
U. S. 1). Congress can subject railroads 
to restraints not shown to be unreason- 
able and calculated to serve the public 
interest Johnson v. Southern Pacific Co. 
(196 U. S. 1); Wilson v. New (243 U. S. 
332); Second Employers’ Liability Cases 
(223 U. S. 1); Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 
v. 1. C. C. (221 U. S. 612); I. C. C. v. Good - 
rich Transit Co. (224 U. S. 194); Virginian 
R. Co. v. System Federation (300 U. S. 
515). The power of Congress to regu- 
late the issuance of securities, under sec- 
tion 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act 
has been upheld, in one case the court 
having said that— 

The whole matter of the issue of capital 
stock, investment, and incurring of bonded 
indebtedness * * * becomes so directly 
interrelatea with the problem of maintaining 
a just relation between the public and the 
carrier, that they fall clearly within the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce. (Pittsburgh & W. Va. 
Ry. Co, v. I. C. C. (293 Fed. 1001, appeal dis- 
missed, 266 U. S. 640).) 


Since the power exists with respect to 
new issues of securities, the same stand- 
ards of validity unquestionably should 
support the power with respect to existing 
securities. 

The prohibition against impairing the 
obligation of contracts runs in terms 
against the States and not against the 
Federal Government—Hepburn v. Gris- 
wold (8 Wall. 603); Union Pacific R. Co. 
v. U. S. (99 U. S. 700). While the fifth 
amendment bars arbitrary action by Con- 
gress having the effect of impairing the 
obligation of contracts, Federal legisla- 
tion having the collateral or incidental 
effect of impairing existing contracts has 
frequently been sustained Legal Tender 
Cases (12 Wall. 457); Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. Co. v. Mottle (219 U. S. 467); 
New York v. United States (257 U. S. 
591); Continental Bank v. Rock Island 
Ry. (294 U. S. 648). In the Gold Clause 
cases the Supreme Court seems to have 
gone even further, since in those cases 
it was decided that legislation is valid 
when within the constitutional grant, 
although it directly operates upon and 
nullifies existing contracts—Norman v. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. (294 U. S. 
240). 

In a leading case the Supreme Court 
said Louisville & Nashville R. Co. v. 
Mottley (219 U. S. 467): 

The agreement between the railroad com- 
pany and the Mottleys must necessarily be 
regarded as having been made subject to the 
possibility that, at some future time, Con- 
gress might so exert its whole constitutional 
power in regulating interstate commerce as 
to render that agreement unenforceable or 
to impair its value. That the exercise of 
such power may be hampered or restricted 
to any extent by contracts previously made 
between individuals or corporations, is in- 
conceivable. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion never intended any such state of things 
to exist. 


In view of the purposes which H. R. 
2298 seeks to serve, and the appropriate- 
ness of the means chosen for those pur- 
poses, the provisions of the bill should 
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without question prevail over any chal- 
lenge under the due process clause. 

Contracts which operate directly to 
burden or obstruct interstate commerce 
do not have the protection of the fifth 
amendment—Addyston Pine & Steel Co. 
v. United States (175 U. S. 211). 

I would not justify a bill that did not 
give an individual the right of review 
after the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had acted. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 
10 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation deals 
with a very practical problem that now 
confronts- our country, one of great im- 
portance. A few years ago, before the 
war began, 30 percent of the mileage of 
the railroads of the United States was 
in the possession of the courts in one 
form or another on account of their 
financial difficulties. Frequently unwar- 
ranted financial obligations contributed 
very substantially to the weakened con- 
ditions of these carriers. They were 
hopelessly bound by contract obligations 
that were no longer compatible with the 
carriers affected or the public interest. 
There was no practical relief. 

In the last few months we have had 
a demonstration of the lack of earning 
power of a large part of our carriers that 
suggests the possibility, unfortunately, 
that we may again face a similar situa- 
tion. In faet, some of the railroads are 
now rapidly following the course toward 
the courts that placed them there before. 
It is of great importance that the most 
practical plan that is just can be adopted 
to avoid these railroads being forced into 
the courts. 

The principal features in this bill are 
that a carrier is permitted to apply to 
the Commission for the modification or 
alteration of its obligations. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can, if it 
chooses to do so, demand in the initial 
stage an assurance that a certain per- 
centage of the holders of those obliga- 
tions are agreeable to the plan. In the 
absence of such an action by the Com- 
mission the law here proposed requires 
that holders of at least 75 percent of the 
obligations must consent to a plan of 
modification or alteration before the 
Commission has power to approve: it. 
If there are less than 25 stockholders 
as a whole, it will be the duty of the 
Commission to determine whether or not 
a higher. percentage of the security hold- 
ers should be required. 

Then after that stage of the proceed- 
ings is reached the matter goes to a 
hearing, in which, of course, the inter- 
ested parties are entitled to appear. If 
after that hearing the Commission finds 
certain specified facts, the Commission 
may make an order approving or reject- 
ing or suggesting alterations in the plan 
before it gives its approval. Only after 
the complete approval of the plan does 
it become effective. 

This is fundamentally a permissive 
plan. It is true that as much as 25 per- 
cent of the holders of obligations may be 
compelled to comply with the order that 
is made by the Commission without their 
eonsent. The practical question pre- 
sented here, as I see it, is whether or 
not the minority holders of these obli- 
gations are sufficiently protected by the 
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provisions of this bill. There are two 
fundamental provisions intended for 
their protection. The first is that 75 
percent of each class of holders of obli- 
gations affected must consent before the 
Commission has power to make an order. 
The second method of protecting the 
holder is by the hearing and approval re- 
quired by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

It is suggested that there should be 
an approval also by the court. I think 
the provisions embodied in this bill 
more strictly conform to the general 
policy of the bill and afford justice to 
the holders of obligations. In my judg- 
ment a procedure that requires a dupli- 
cation of hearings and findings by each 
of two separate agencies of the Govern- 
ment is not conducive to good adminis- 
tration. 

In other words, if we require court ap- 
proval and the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, that means a 
double proceeding with the delay and ex- 
pense which is frequently involved in 
court procedures, 

In supporting this bill I do so on the 
theory that the hearings and findings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and this requirement that 75 percent of 
the holders must agree, is ample protec- 
tion for the holders of those obligations. 

Just for a moment I would like to re- 
peat the statement of the bill as to the 
findings required to be made by the Com- 
mission as presented by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr, WOLVERTON]. The 
findings required to be made by the Com- 
mission indicate the care and scope of the 
investigation by the Commission before it 
determines the issues. The Commission 
must find that the proposed alteration 
and modification is within the scope of 
this act; that it will be in the public in- 
terest; that it will be in the best interests 
of the carrier and of each class of holders 
of obligations and of the holders of each 
class of its obligations affected by such 
modification or alteration and will not be 
adverse to the interest of any creditor of 
the carrier. 

This legislation does not come under 
the bankruptcy clause of the Constitu- 
tion, but rather under the interstate- 
commerce clause of the Constitution un- 
der which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission acts. It gives a hearing by a fair 
body and certainly by a competent body. 
I think no one could deny that there is 
no greater familiarity and ability in deal- 
ing with transportation problems in the 
government than in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I would as soon or 
rather expect a just judgment from the 
Commission than from a court. I think 
there is no practical reason why such ad- 
justment as here proposed should be 
heard by both the Commission and a 
court before approval could be given. 
Such a procedure would require a deter- 
mination of issues of fact by two govern- 
mental agencies. 

That is the substance of the situation. 
I believe the stockholders are sufficiently 
protected. It is of great importance that 
this measure become a law so as to avoid 
bankruptcies and expenses and delays 
of court procedure so far as possible. 

There are a good many cases in which 
carrier companies have been in the con- 
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trol of the courts until the patience of 
everybody concerned has been worn thin. 
In the meantime some of those unfor- 
tunate companies have had their treas- 
uries greatly depleted by the expenses 
incidental to such proceedings. 

This is not a substitute for bankruptcy, 
but it is a method which we hope will sub- 
stantially lessen the necessity of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that this bill has been rather fully ex- 
plained by the statements of my able, 
distinguished colleagues, the gentleman 
from New Jersey and the gentleman 
from California, who have preceded me 
in speaking on this bill. 

It is true that this bill is presented 
to the Congress under the theory of the 
Constitution granting to the Congress 
the right to regulate interstate com- 
merce. I do believe that everyone will 
agree with the general appeal of the 
legislation, which is mainly an attempt 
to avoid the expenses of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings to the stockholders and bond- 
holders of the railroads and in leu 
thereof to vest jurisdiction of reorgani- 
zation in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission if not less than 75 percent of 
the bondholders agree to such proceed- 
ings. I hope this is not used, if it be- 
comes law, for any other purpose than 
to escape the expense of bankruptcy 
proceedings; and that it will not seri- 
ously affect the rights of other minority 
stockholders or minority claimants, 
whichever they be, either bondholders 
or stockholders. I think a great deal 
depends upon how carefully and assidu- 
ously the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion applies itself to the administration 
of the act. Frankly, I would say that a 
great deal depends upon the type of ad- 
ministration and the attention given 
this act by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. : 

In response to a question asked by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MacKinnon], of our distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON], it is my 
understanding that the language con- 
tained on page 10 of the bill, where the 
language refers to subsection (5) in 
line 10, “Authority conferred by this 
section shall be exclusive and plenary,” 
refers only to the original jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and does not in any way affect the right 
of appeal by anyone from any order 
made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, either jurisdictional or in the 
course of these proceedings. There is 
nothing that would or should prevent 
any individual, person, or corporation 
from the right of appeal. I think, as 
the chairman has said, no one on the 
committee would bring out a bill which 
did not give the person affected the right 
of appeal, which exists under the law at 
the present time, from any order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

There is one other matter which I do 
not raise because of any confusion, but 
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which has been a matter of some con- 
cern. It was the testimony of a very 
able witness before our committee, Mr. 
Fletcher, who represented, as counsel, 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, as to the 
practical situation which arises with 
reference to the management of a rail- 
road which, after being authorized by 
75 percent of the bondholders, would go 
into this organization, with reference to 
the diffi¢ulty of that organization pro- 
ceeding for some time, where the stock- 
holders did not have any voice in the 
management. The only difficulty which 
I see and which may cause some con- 
cern is the practical question of man- 
agement. It has been a difficult sub- 
ject with which to deal in this bill, and 
it may properly come up later on during 
the consideration of a bill which I un- 
derstand will be offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. REED], who has 
recently spoken on the matter. I think, 
however, it is a matter to which we 
will have to give further consideration, 
depending upon what may develop in 
the number of cases which may arise 
under this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
O'Hara] has expired. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. RABIN]. 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened very carefully to the statement 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
our committee. I have a great deal of 
respect for the chairman of our com- 
mittee. I agree with that statement in 
substance. I do not agree with it en- 
tirely. This bill is a step in the right 
direction in connection with railroad 
reorganization; in fact, it is a step in 
the right direction in connection with 
the reorganization of any corporate en- 
terprise where the holdings are diverse 
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This bill seeks to prevent financial 
difficulty rather than to cure it after the 
difficulty has arisen. It seeks to give 
prophylactic treatment to the financial 
troubles of the railroads. I am one who 
believes that an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure holds good in 
dealing with financial difficulties as well 
as with medical troubles. Igo along with 
those objectives. I think however cer- 
tain safeguards are lacking and I want 
to recommend the adoption of those 
safeguards. I shall offer what I consider 
proper safeguards at the time this bill 
is read for amendment. I want to rec- 
ommend safeguards which will make the 
bill in my opinion more just and more 
equitable to the parties affected. I want 
to recommend safeguards which will 
strengthen the constitutionality of the 
bill. 

I do not say this bill is unconstitu- 
tional. I do not know how anybody can 
say whether it is or it is not in the light 
of the 5-to-4 decisions that have been 
handed down lately. I do not know how, 
even though you be an acknowledged 
authority on constitutional law, you can 
make a flat statement about the consti- 
tutionality of the bill. I have, however, 
some serious doubts as to the constitu- 
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tionality of the bill as it now stands. I 
will discuss that later. But even though 
the bill be constitutional I think the 
amendments I wish to offer should be in 
it because they will make the bill more 
equitable and fair. I will discuss them 
in great detail later but just mention 
them now in passing. One amendment 
provides for real court approval of any 
plan adopted by the ICC. I say “real” 
court approval—adequate court ap- 
proval. Isay we need more than a court 
review that simply considers patent de- 
fects in procedure or arbitrary decisions 
of the ICC; and that is all the review you 
now have under this act. 

Secondly, I will offer an amendment 
which will provide that in the case of a 
minority dissenter his rights should be 
protected, but without giving him an 
opportunity to prevent the reorganiza- 
tion and without giving him an oppor- 
tunity to embarrass the reorganization 
and without giving him an opportunity 
to strike against the reorganization un- 
less he gets an unfair payment. With 
these two amendments I think it will be 
a better bill constitutionally, it will be a 
better bill equitably. 

When a debtor is in trouble what does 
he do? He calls in the creditor and 
they sit around the table and try to 
reach an agreement that will solve the 
difficulties of the debtor. It cannot be 
done in railroad reorganizations because 
there are thousands of creditors. You 
cannot get them around a table, and 
even if you could get them into a large 
hall you would never get 100-percent 
consent. Under the new, modern, 
streamlined trust indentures we have 
provisions for modifying them without 
100-percent consent. The old inden- 
tures require 100-percent consent, We 
therefore need a bill of this kind, we 
need a bill of this nature; and this bill 
is written to cure that obstacle in deal- 
ings between creditors and debtors. 
Under this the companies will bargain 
with the bondholders. The ICC’s posi- 
tion is to call the parties in, sit around 
the table, supervise the negotiations, 
and in effect be an umpire. 

What can the ICC do under this bill? 
Let us assume I have a $1,000 bond and 
I do not go along with the plan, even 
though 75 percent of the bondholders do 
want to go along with the plan. 
What can they do with my bond? They 
can say to me, “Instead of a thousand- 
dollar bond you will take $500.” They 
can say to me, “Instead of your bond be- 
coming due in 2 years it will become due 
in 20 years.” They can say to me, “In- 
stead of taking 5-percent interest you 
take 2-percent interest.” True, they 
must find that such decisions are in the 
best interests of all the bondholders, of 
all the stockholders, and of all those who 
are affected. 

Now, I have a great deal of respect for 
the members of the ICC. When they 
came before our committee I was agree- 
ably surprised at the high type and high 
caliber of men they are, distinguished 
jurists most of them. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 
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Mr. HARRIS. I believe the gentleman 
said that the stockholders were affected. 

Mr. RABIN. I mean the bondholders. 

Mr. Chairman, the men of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are men of 
exceptionally high type, and I may say 
if you would compare them with men in 
other agencies they would not only com- 
pare favorably but would excel in many 
instances, As I say, I have respect for 
them, but so have I respect for the courts, 
and we allow an appeal on the merits 
from decisions of courts. They are hu- 
man. They may make a mistake. 

Suppose I am a minority stockholder 
and I think they made a mistake in this 
case—that they reached the wrong con- 
clusion, that they are taking my property 
unfairly and unjustly. What can I do 
about it? I say my investment is im- 
paired; it is a breach of my contract. 
What can I do? The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will answer: “We are 
bound by certain judicial decisions. We 
cannot do anything arbitrarily.” Yes; 
they are bound by certain judicial de- 
cisions; but as has been pointed out in 
this bill, their power is plenary, absolute. 
They say, “Well, you can go to court and 
get a review.” But can you? Can you 
go to court and can you have a review? 
The review that you get in court under 
this bill, under the ICC Act, under any 
administrative act, for that matter, is not 
a review that determines the merits of 
the claim. It is a review, and I will quote 
the words of a member of the ICC, Mr. 
Maheffie, who appeared before us. He 
Says unless they did something arbitrary 
or unless the application is filed in a way 
that the corporation was not legally au- 
thorized to file it, or there is some defect 
that is patent. 

You can only review arbitrary deci- 
sions. You cannot review their judg- 
ment. That is what I think the minority 
stockholder should have a right to do. 
I think he should have a right to review 
their judgment. I do not think that 
would cause any great delay, either. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RABIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LEA. I take it that under the 
method the gentleman proposes you 
would have to have two hearings on all 
questions involved, one before the Com- 
mission and one before the court? 

Mr. RABIN. Iam getting to that now. 
They say that their objection to that 
type of review is that these bankruptcy 
proceedings have been in court for many 
years. True, they have been in court for 
a long time, but the inception of those 
proceedings is in court, and most of the 
time it takes in court is for the parties 
to get together on an agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman seven additional minutes. 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, before 
you get to court this plan has been 
worked out. Time must be taken to reach 
an agreement of at least 75 percent. 
That time must be taken in any event. 
All it requires is a motion in court. The 
court does not have to work it out. I 
have had some experience in this type of 
work. I had the privilege of helping 
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write a reorganization bill in New York 
State with respect to real estate, where 
we had as many as 7,500 bondholders in 
one single issue. I reorganized 15,000 
issues affecting the rights of 250,000 
bondholders. I reorganized a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of mortgages with 15,000 sep- 
arate issues, and we had a court review 
in each. We did the whole job in 4 years, 
and I wrote to the Governor, asking to 
abolish my office. We finished the job. 

Now, it can be done and it should be 
done. 

The next amendment is this: Where a 
bondholder is in a minority and they cut 
down his interest to 50 percent, or in any 
other way, I say he should have a right 
to say “appraise the value of my bonds 
and give it to me either in cash or pro- 
vide security therefor.” I do not say to 
let the bondholder strike and let him get 
100 percent of his dollar, or else let him 
hold up the proceeding. I do not say he 
should do that, but give him the value of 
his bonds. I do not say give him cash, 
because it may embarrass the reorgan- 
ized company to give him cash. The 
railroad may not have it. I say provide 
for some security. He has a contract. 

True, the Constitution does not pro- 
hibit the United States from violating a 
contract, but is there any reason for us 
to do it? That is no reason for us to do 
it. But, the due process clause may pre- 
vent us from doing just that. At the 
hearing cases were cited which we were 
told held the violation of a contract to be 
constitutional. What cases did they cite? 
They cited the Gold Clause case. I am 
not going to consider whether that was 
a good decision or a bad decision. That 
was the decision and that is the law. I 
venture the opinion that most of the 
Members to my left did not think at the 
time the decision was handed down that 
it was good law, but that decision was 
written in a period of emergency. That 
decision was written at a time when not 
to do it would cause great national harm. 
In some instances a decision like that is 
justified even though it does appear to 
violate the terms of the Constitution. If 
I be wrong on that then I am too gen- 
erous to those who have views on the con- 
stitutionality of these provisions. But to 
provide for the protection of the right 
of contract, as I ask provision be made, 
is not to do anything that is unknown 
to American jurisprudence. We strive to 
protect the right of contract, and again I 
say, merely because we have the right 
to abrogate the terms of a contract is no 
just reason for doing that, and we can 
avoid it without endangering the plan, 
without hampering reorganization and 
without depriving any holder of a bond 
of his rights as given to him under the 
mortgage. 

I am for this bill. I think we ought to 
accept these safeguards which do not im- 
pair its efficacy. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The gentleman 
made reference to the Gold Clause case, 
and very properly so, because I think the 
decision in that case resolves most of the 
doubts that he otherwise would have had 
in his mind. Does the gentleman want 
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to make any reference to the decision 
and the principles upon which they were 
founded in the Holding Company Act 
cases? 

Mr. RABIN. I will say this, we are not 
going to resolve the question of constitu- 
tionality on this floor. Whether I believe 
it to be constitutional is immaterial, but 
I do say—that even if this bill be con- 
stitutional, and I will pass the question of 
constitutionality, while I seriously doubt 
it—even if it be constitutional, there is 
no good and valid reason why a bond- 
holder should not have the right to have 
court approval on the merits of a plan; 
why there should not be an adequate re- 
view and also why the bondholder should 
not have his contract protected, if we can 
do that by the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Does not 
the gentleman fear that his amendment 
to provide for the fixing of the value of 
the dissenting holder’s securities would 
lead to innumerable hold-ups or a very 
polite form of legal blackmail, and is not 
that the very illustration cited by Mr. 
Mahaffie in the hearing regarding the 
New England railroad referred to? 

Mr. RABIN. My answer is no, first, 
and I will tell the gentleman the differ- 
ence. In that case the bondholder in- 
sisted on 100 cents on the dollar plus 
accrued interest. Here all I provide for 
is that the value of the bond be fixed 
at the time of the reorganization pro- 
ceedings. Second, here I do not provide 
that he be paid cash. I provide that 
some security be given him forit. Third, 
I assume in these reorganizations that 
the value of the bonds will go up, other- 
wise it is of no benefit to the bondholder 
to reorganize, and the bondholder who 
dissents gets his value fixed as of the 
time of the reorganization, which would 
be less. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. RABIN. If we are going to pay 
the man the value of his security as of 
the time the reorganization was started, 
then it would be less, and there would 
be no inducement for him to dissent. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. It does 
appear to me as if this is opening the 
door to a lawyers’ holiday. There are 
an infinite number of possible interven- 
tions by people who would like to get 
some advantage from it. 

Mr. RABIN. I can only give the gen- 
tleman my experience, where I reorgan- 
ized a billion dollars worth of mortgages, 
with 15,000 separate issues, and we did 
it all in 4 years, and there were no strikes, 
no hold- ups, and everybody came 
through all right. That is my experi- 
ence over 4 years. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KLEIN. I want to carry further 
the point that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania made, which is the question of 
delay by an objection by a dissenting 
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bondholder. Will there be any delay? 
Will it have to go through the courts and 
thus hold up the entire reorganization 
proceedings? 

Mr. RABIN. Under my amendment, 
the entire reorganization is finished be- 
fore there is any chance to go to court. 
The plan is approved, they have the 75 
percent, and the decision of the ICC is 
made. It is on motion, and the court 
can pass on it summarily. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Would it not necessi- 
tate a hearing by the court before its de- 
termination could be made as to whether 
or not the court would approve the plan? 
Then it would go before the Commission, 
as I understand, 

Mr. RABIN. No; the Commission can 
do it. It does not become effective until 
after the court approves it. 

Mr. HARRIS. It must have the ap- 
proval of the district court? 

Mr. RABIN. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then it would necessi- 
tate a hearing before the court before the 
court could give its approval. 

Mr. RABIN. It is in the court’s dis- 
cretion. 

Mr, CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I know the gentle- 
man from New York has made a very 
careful study of this bill. Will he tell 
us very briefiy under what circumstances 
a carrier can invoke the provisions of 
this law? What is the legislative intent? 

Mr. RABIN. The carrier can come in 
and petition the ICC for a reorganiza- 
tion of its bonded indebtedness, or of any 
particular class of bonded indebtedness, 
if it believes that such reorganization 
will offset financial dangers, and the 
Commission can grant it if it finds it is 
in the interest of the corporation, the 
bondholders, the public, and the stock- 
holders, and if it has 75 percent consent. 

Mr. CARROLL. I wanted to have the 
record show that the Commission itself 
has to make a finding as a condition 
= that such a condition did 
exist. 

Mr. RABIN. That is right; the Com- 
mission will have to find those things. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. CARROLL. The next question I 
have to ask concerns the gentleman’s 
amendment on the minority bondholder. 
Could he have been in agreement orig- 
inally with the 75 percent, and then pro- 
test later? 

Mr. RABIN. No, that is only for a 
minority bondholder, one who dissents. 

Mr. CARROLL. Then he would go 
into court and have his day in court, is 
that the gentleman’s idea? 

Mr. RABIN. Yes. Then, if it is de- 
cided against him, he can have his bond 
appraised and step away from it. I fear 
that 75 percent of the bondholders can 
force out the 25 percent minority. It 
would be difficult but it can be done. I 
do not want to leave any loopholes in a 
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bill of this kind where 75 percent can 
push 25 percent around. ~ 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

(Mr. HALE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
suppose I can add anything very material 
to what has been said by the very able 
speakers who have already discussed this 
bill. 

I want, however, to attest my interest 
in the passage of the measure because I 
think it is a desirable and constructive 
piece of legislation. 

Its purpose is certainly a laudable one. 
Its purpose is to enable a railroad which 
is in financial difficulties or is on the 
verge of getting into financial difficulties 
to alter or modify its obligations without 
the expense and long delays incident to 
procedure under receivership or under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 

Of course, there would not be any need 
of legislation of this sort if we could be 
perfectly sure that the railroads would 
never again be in financial difficulties, 
but, unfortunately, it is almost certain 
that they will be in financial difficulties. 
In fact, our Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce is now engaged in 
hearings on bills in which the financial 
difficulties of the railroads are revealed. 

We have a bill before us now in which 
it is sought to give the railroads in effect 
a subsidy to buy boxcars on the theory 
that the boxcars will not be obtained 
in any other way. I do not say that 
this is a sound piece of legislation. I 
do not say it is going to pass, but I do say 
that it indicates the very grave concern 
which not only the railroads have but 
the shippers have, for the roads’ finan- 
cial soundness. The railroads, of course, 
had unprecedented gross incomes during 
the war, but the peak of their net in- 
come came in 1942 before the expenses 
of operation increased as they did sub- 
sequently. Last year, in 1946, the rail- 
road net, I think, was at the rate of 3½ 
percent on their capital investment, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted them a belated rate increase ef- 
fective the first day of January 1947. 
But it is doubtful if the railway net in- 
come this year, even with the increased 
rates, will be as good as it was in 1946. 

Of course, if you have railroad strikes 
and if you have a depression, which dries 
up the gross revenues of the railroads, 
then the roads’ position is going to be 
even worse. 

The war showed us, if we needed to be 
shown, how completely we were depend- 
ent upon the American railroads. Had 
they come to a standstill, the war itself 
would have come to a standstill. 

The bill provides a new section to part 
I of the Interstate Commerce Act to be 
known as section 20b. I call attention to 
the fact that this legislation is an amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Act. 
It does not repeal any provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act with reference 
to appeals and so on. 

Under this bill, as has been explained, 
the embarrassed road may modify any 
provision or any clause of its bonds, 
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notes, or debentures, or other evidences 
of indebtedness except their equipment 
trust certificates, when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission after hearing 
shall make four findings. 

I particularly call attention to the fact 
that we have provided for due process 
in connection with hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
committee amendments which appear on 
lines 17 and 18, page 4, provide for rea- 
sonable notice of any hearing, by mail, 
advertisement, or otherwise, as the Com- 
mission may find practicable and may 
direct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maine has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HALE. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission must find that the modifica- 
tions are within the scope of paragraph 
1; that they are in the public interest; 
that they are in the best interests of the 
railroad and each class of the stock- 
holders; and that they are not adverse 
to the interests of any of the creditors 
that are affected. If the Commission 
makes these findings, the modifications 
must be referred to the bondholders for 
their assent. Seventy-five percent must 
assent. : 

I have listened with very great interest 
to the remarks of my distinguished col- 
league from New York [Mr. Rapin]. I 
appreciate his concern for the constitu- 
tionality of this legislation, but I believe 
that one can affirm its constitutionality 
as safely as one can affirm the consti- 
tutionality of any legislation. See pages 
25 and 26 of the hearings and page 4 
of the report. It seems to me that the 
amendments which he proposes with re- 
spect to dissenting bondholders would 
gravely impair, if they did not completely 
nullify, the value of this legislation, be- 
cause they simply would offer a bond- 
holder an incentive to dissent and not to 
go along. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. RABIN] 
stated that his amendment was designed 
to see that 75 percent of the bondholders 
did not push 25 percent around. Is it not 
more likely that his amendment would 
enable some part of the dissenting 25 
percent, through this proceeding, to push 
the 75 percent around to the disadvan- 
tage of the general public as well as a 
majority of the bondholders? 

Mr. HALE. I think what the gentle- 
man says is precisely right. I think that 
is exactly what would happen. course, 
the reason we want this legislation at 
all is that it is now too easy for a small 
minority to push a large majority around. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maine has again expired. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Forty-five 
Members are present; not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 84] 

Allen, Il. Flan Macy 
Anderson, Calif. Fuller Mansfield, Tex. 
Bell Gallagher Monroney 
Bennett, Mich. Gifford Norton 
Bland Granger Patman 
Blatnik Hart Pfeifer 
Blcom Hartley Ploeser 
Bonner Havenner Powell 
Boykin Hébert Rains 
Buckley Hill Riehlman 
Celler Hope Rivers 

rk Jones, N. C. Sarbacher 
Clements Jones, Wash Sheppard 
Coffin Kearns Sikes 
Combs Kefauver Smith, Ohio 
Coudert Kelley we 
Cravens Kennedy Van Zandt 
Dawson, Il Keogh West 
Dolliver Larcade Wigglesworth 
Engle, Calif. Lucas Winstead 
Fernandez Lusk 
Fisher McMillan, S. C. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 2298), and finding 
itself without a quorum, he directed the 
roll to be called, when 361 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum; and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
‘I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Carson]. 

Mr. CARSON. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
it is necessary now to go over a little 
more what we have already gone over 
because so many of the Members were 
not present at that time. 

We are now considering H. R. 2298, 
which is a reorganization bill for modi- 
fication of railroad financial structures. 
This bill was introduced by the chairman 
of our committee in the form suggested, 
and upon the recommendation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. I 
know of no other commission that is 
more familiar with railroads than the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. If 
you will look over their annual reports 
for the past few years, you will find that 
in their fifty-seventh annual report, also 
in the fifty-ninth and in the sixtieth 
annual report, they included recom- 
mendations for the enactment of such 
legislation as you have before you now. 

There is undoubtedly need for this 
legislation, and we need it at this par- 
ticular time. Even though the railroads, 
as we know, are privately owned, no 
other industry is affected with a greater 
degree of public interest. In capital in- 
vested and revenues earned it is among 
the largest in the Nation. There is no 
other industry that I know of in this 
United States that is of more importance 
to the Nation, both in peace and in war. 
The American people collectively have a 
tremendous personal and financial in- 
terest in the railroads. They have even 
‘greater interest in the continuity of effi- 
cient and adequate service on the rail- 
roads. I say there is need for this for 
the simple reason that we had before 
this a law as you will remember in 1939, 
the law which was passed at that time 
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which lasted for only approximately 1 
year. In 1942 the McLaughlin bill came 
in and that expired November 1, 1945. 
There is need at this particular time 
because there is no other legislation on 
the statute books that meets the situa- 
tion exactly as it is now. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARSON. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think it might be 
wellat this point to explain to the mem- 
bership of the House that the quorum 
call recently made was not on behalf of 
the committee nor in connection with 
this bill. 

There appears to be no particular argu- 
ment concerning the bill, but there may 
be some amendments offered at the con- 
clusion of the debate. 

Mr. CARSON. That is a correct state- 
ment and I thank the gentleman for 
calling attention to it. 

Mr. Chairman, we had before our com- 
mittee some very fine men. I wish just 
briefly to call attention to some of the 
testimony they gave and the position they 
take with reference to the bill. 

Mr. Charles D. Mahaffie, Commissioner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a letter to the committee made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

It has seemed to the Commission that we 
have arrived at a time when we could well 
ask the Congress, as we have, to consider 
facilitating voluntary reorganizations where 
it can be shown to be in the public interest 
and where a sufficient number of creditors 
affected consent. It is on this basis that we 
recommend this, bill. 


It is on that basis that the bill is rec- 
ommended to us. 

I want to bring the attention of the 
membership particularly to part of the 
testimony of Mr. Mahaffie in which a 
question was asked by Mr. HOWELL, and 
you will find it on page 12 of the 
hearings: - 

Mr. MAHAFFIE. The desirability of such 
legislation and such a procedure being avail- 
able is, I think, illustrated by the present 
earnings’ history of the railroads. For the 
first 2 months of this year, out of 126 class 
I railroads, whose reports are analyzed in 
statement M-125 issued by our Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics which 
I have before me, 39 of those railroads had 
a deficit in net income. I do not mean 
to infer that those 39 railroads will neces- 
sarily have to readjust their obligations, but 
it at least points at the possibility that 
exists in that regard. 

For the year 1946, of a similar number 
of class I railroads, 35 showed a deficit in 
net income. 

For the year 1945, 26 showed a deficit in 
net income. I cite those, as I say, merely 
as showing the possibility that among the 
railroads there will be some who will find 
it desirable and whose creditors will find 
it desirable that their obligations be revised. 


He also brings out very forcibly to us 
the only law that we have on the statute 
books at the present time which will 
meet this situation, which is the section 
77 procedure but that is still a very 
elaborate, very expensive, and very time- 
consuming proceeding. 

I just want to bring to your attention 
in passing a few of those proceedings 
in this 77 bankruptcy bill. I think it 
will be of interest to you. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield three additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr, CARSON. Under section 77 pro- 
ceedings the extent of the expense in- 
volved, ranging all the way from 
$1,811.95, for a relatively small road, to 
$2,135,778 and $2,891,121 in the case of 
two large carriers. > 

Even under section 15 procedure, which 
has now expired, as I recall, the B. & O. 
Railroad in a reorganization was nearly 
2 years getting the reorganization 
started and it cost $1,500,000. That is 
the situation we are faced with now, 
and I bring these to your attention to 
show the need of this legislation. 

I want to pass hurriedly on in my lim- 
ited time and come to some of the peo- 
ple who appeared before our committee 
who are definitely in favor of this legis- 
lation. We had a letter from Halsey 
Stuart & Co. of New York, in which they 
make the following statement: 

All that was then said in our behalf in 
support of the Mahaffie bill is, we believe, 
now equally applicable in support of H. R. 
2298 (which is identical, except for a few 
minor language changes and the beneficial 
addition of paragraph (11) which clarifies 
the exemption from the Securities Act of 
1933 of securities issued in proceedings under 
H. R. 2298). 

As well as reaffirming our views previously 
expressed, we would point out that the ex- 
piration (since November 1945) of another 
year and a half in the pendency of railroad 
reorganization proceedings which have now 
been pending for 12 or 14 years, has served 
to illustrate even more forcefully the de- 
sirability of some more workable and prompt 
method of adjusting the financial embarrass- 
ments of railroads. In our opinion, the en- 
actment of H. R. 2298 would provide a much- 
needed alternative to reorganizations under 
section 77 and would be of great and lasting 
benefit to railroad credit. We believe that 
passage of your bill is desirable from the 
standpoint of both the public interest and 
of the interest of railroad creditors and other 
security holders. 


I want to go a little into the testimony 
of Mr. Carter Fort, vice president and 
general counsel ef the Association of 
American Railroads. This is what he 
had to say: 


We are very strongly in favor of H. R. 
2298. 


He further states: 

Experience has demonstrated that a great 
deal of time, perhaps several years, is con- 
sumed by section 77 proceedings and that 
very large expenses are incurred in such a 
proceeding. This is only to be expected in 
view of the complexity of a section 77 case 
and of the many issues and interests in- 
volved, 


We will now go over to the testimony 
of Fred N. Oliver, who was speaking on 
behalf of two organizations. One was 
the Railroad Security Owners’ Associa- 
tion, in which there are 354 members 
with bonds amounting to approximately 
$2,500,000,000, or something in excess of 
20 percent of the total bonded indebted- 
ness of the railroads of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr, LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman two additional minutes. 
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Mr. CARSON. Mr. Chairman, Mr, 
Oliver also stated that he appeared on 
behalf of the railroad committee of the 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks located in 17 States, that they 
have about 16,000,000 depositors and that 
most of these banks are also members of 
the Railroad Security Owners’ Associa- 
tion. 

He stated definitely in our hearings: 

I have been instructed by the executive 
committee of the Railroad Security Owners’ 
Association, and the Railroad Committee of 
the National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks to appear before this committee in 
support of H. R. 2298. We believe that this 
me e, if enacted, will be beneficial to the 
railroads, to the security holders and to the 
public. We beileve it will do much to re- 
establish confidence in railroad securities, 
railroad investments, for reasons which I 
shall outline. 


Those are a few of the people who 
appeared before us in our hearings. 

In summing up this matter, it seems 
to me we should look at the entire situa- 
tion. We.are definitely doing something 
in the interest of the public because 
when a railroad operates under threat- 
ened bankruptcy it will skip on mainte- 
nance and thus reduce the number of its 
employees. A poorly maintained rail- 
road is not good for the traveling public, 
it is not good for the employees, it is nct 
good for the investors, it is not good for 
the stockholders or the Nation. This is 
an effort to do something before the 
damage is actually done. 

As we read the bill you will find every 
single step that is taken is under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is a voluntary act on the 
part of the railroads. They appear be- 
fore the Commission. They file their 
application if they so desire and the 
Commission even controls the manner in 
which they will file it. Nothing possible 
can be done in the matter until at least 
75 percent of the security holders have 
consented and they are within the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 

‘gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr, LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, KLEIN I. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I am not 

-a member of the committee reporting 
this bill, but I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Corporate Reorganization of 
the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York. This committee has had this 
question under consideration, and al- 
though I cannot find the report which 
was filed, I do know that the committee 
considered this question and reported 
favorably on it. There does not appear 
to. be any objection to the bill, but my 
colleague from New York [Mr. RABIN], 
a member of the committee, will intro- 
duce two amendments later on which I 
fee] will make this a better bill. One will 
provide for court review of decisions of 
the ICC and the other will add additional 
protection for the dissenting minority 
bondholders, the 25 percent or less group. 

I want to clear up some misunder- 
standing about the effect of the amend- 
ments to be offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. RABIN]. He will go 
into it in detail when he speaks on those 
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amendments. It would not delay the re- 
organization proceedings under this act 
at all. If the 75 percent of the bondhold- 
ers agree to the plan, the plan will go 
through. The only additional protection 
that we would like to give the dissenting 
bondholders is that they can come in and 
say, “We do not want to go along with 
this plan. There will be no hold-up or 
strike suit, such as exists at the present 
time. All we want is this: We do not 
want to go along with the plan. We 
want to get paid either in cash or securi- 
ties as of this date. 

“We want an appraisal made as to the 
value of our bonds as of now, and say 
that later on—we do not care when that 
may be, at some future time—we want 
to get the value of our security as of 
this time.” It would not hold up the pro- 
ceedings. The reorganization would go 
through according to plan if 75 percent 
agreed, and the other fundamentals un- 
der this bill were present. But it would 
give that additional advantage to the 
minority, to the dissenting bondholders 
who do not want to go along with the 
plan. All he wants is to get back the 
value of his securities; not what he paid 
for them or what they would be worth at 
maturity, but simply what they are 
worth at the present time. I do not see 
how anybody can object to that, and 
I hope, gentlemen, when the amendment 
is offered, it will be adopted by the Com- 
Inittee. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman) I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill came to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce with the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a letter of 
transmittal by Mr. Walter M. W. Splawn, 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Charles D. Mahaffle of the Commission 
appeared before the committee in sup- 
port of the measure. There was no op- 
8 offered to it by anyone at any 

e. 

As has been previously pointed out by 
my colleagues on the committee, it pro- 
vides a simple and inexpensive manner 
by which railroads may reorganize with- 
out being forced into our regular bank- 
ruptcy courts under the ordinary pro- 
ceedings of section 77 (b) of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. It is expedient and it is 
vital, and the biil comes to the floor 
without opposition. If the Members 
will read just the first opening paragraph 
of the report which accompanies the bill, 
I know you will agree that the measure 
does deserve support and should be en- 
acted not only in the interest of the 
investing public, the railroad users, the 
shippers, but everyone interested in the 
future of our railroad industry as it con- 
tributes to the economic weifare of our 
system of private enterprise. 

So, therefore, I join with my col- 
leagues in urging the Members of the 
House of Representatives to support the 
measure which comes to the floor with 
the unanimous support of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
which held hearings on the bill as ad- 
vocated by the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, at which time 
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no amendments were suggested by any- 
one, and therefore in its simple uncon- 
troversial form it should be passed today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired, 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ELLSWORTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time not so much to argue for 
or to extol the virtues of this bill, which 
I think have been thoroughly explained. 
I think every one knows by now that this 
bill is not controversial in nature. But I 
thought it might be interesting, Mr. 
Chairman, to the membership of the 
House to give a word of explanation re- 
garding the procedure of our Committee 
on interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
describe the development and origin of 
a bill of this kind, and of this bill. 

Under the rules of the House in force 
this year the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce was not mate- 
rially changed in its form from what it 
had been in previous years, but a new 
policy was adopted, a policy which has 
not been adopted or used by any other 
committee, and that policy was that all 
of the agencies, boards, commissions, and 
so forth, whose legislation our commit- 
tee handles, have come before our com- 
mittee in informal sessions for a discus- 
sion of the work of their organization, 
their legislation presently in existence, 
and in every case where it was possible 
we discussed with these boards, agencies, 
and commissions such legislation as 
might be pertinent to the activities of 
their organizations. 

In the talks we have had with the sev- 
eral agencies I have been particularly 
and especially impressed with the fact 
that of all the agencies the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the oldest, in 
fact, of all the independent agencies, 
is the one organization that came before 
our committee and said in so many 
words, “We operate only and strictly 
within the statute given us by Congress. 
We do not try to stretch it or do our own 
legislating. We simply stay within the 
law that Congress lays down.” 

Then it came before the committee 
recommending certain pieces of legisla- 
tion which it thought would be beneficial 
to the country. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield two 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. We found in our 
discussions with some of the other agen- 
cies that we had to discuss with them 
rather frankly the fact that they have 
overstepped the bounds of existing stat- 
utes, and we had to ask them, “Why have 
you not suggested additional law if you 
feel that you should operate with that 
type of authority?” But not so with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
stay within the bounds. 

They suggested this piece of legisla- 
tion. They gave us adequate reasons 
why it should be enacted. They pre- 
sented complete and satisfactory proof 
of its merits. The result is that a bill 
was drawn, complete hearings were 
held, and the bill was reported by our 
committee unanimously. 
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The bill will have the beneficial result, 
as has been described here many times 
this afternoon, of saving railroad com- 
panies from taking one of two disastrous 
choices, to go either into bankruptcy 
under the 77-B statute or into receiver- 
ship, neither of which procedures is 
satisfactory in any respect. 

This bill when enacted will allow the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
bring about an orderly reorganization 
without disrupting either the financial 
structure or the organizational struc- 
ture of any railroad corporation. I 
strongly urge the passage of this bill. I 
feel certain there will be no objection to 
it on the fioor here today. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I realize there is little I can 
add to the explanation of the bill made 
by the members of the committee who 
have preceded me, but I do want to take 
just a minute or two to commend the 
ranking members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
members on both sides of the aisle, for 
the consideration and assistance they 
have given to the 10 new members of 
that. committee. They sat patiently 
through hearings listening to testimony 
that was very beneficial to the new 
members of the committee but with 
which they were very familiar. It has 
been a pleasure to work with that com- 
mittee under the leadership we have had. 

I should like to take just a brief 
minute to discuss the question of the 
amendments that have been suggested 
today by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rasin]. The first thing that oc- 
curred to members of the Commerce 
Committee was that we wanted to be 
sure to protect minority interests among 
the bondholders of our railroads. That 
was discussed very fully in the commit- 
tee. Mr. Mahaffle, of the ICC, was quite 
frank both on and off the record, in in- 
formal discussions, as to the wisdom of 
such a course. 

I would remind you that many of the 
rulings that are now issued by the ICC 
are much more far reaching in their 
effect on the bondholders of our rail- 
roads than any agreement they might 
approve under this legislation, still this 
legislation provides for exactly the same 
review for any order issued under its 
authority by the ICC that is now pro- 
vided in many other statutes relating to 
the ICC. } 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MILLER]. f; 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope this Committee today 
will not in the limited time that is avail- 
able to us try to amend this bill. The 
question raised by the Rabin amendment 
has been gone into thoroughly by the 
committee. As I believe has been stated, 
it had the unanimous support of the com- 
mittee and there were no minority views 
filed. No one knows just what the delays 
might be if in our desire to aid minority 
n we should further amend the 

There certainly is this danger, as has 
been shown in the testimony concerning 
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voluntary reorganizations of this kind, as 
was effected in the case of the Maine 
Central and the Boston & Maine Rail- 
roads that with the desire to properly 
protect minority interests we sometimes 
accomplish simply this—that the so- 
called smart boys who insist on their 
pound of flesh get theirs to the detri- 
ment and to the disadvantage of the 
other bondholders. 

I believe that with the court provisions 
which now apply to ICC rulings every 
bondholder is -protected. 

The CHAIRMAN. General debate has 
been concluded. The Clerk will read the 
bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby de- 
clared to be in aid of the national trans- 
portation policy of the Congress, as set forth 
in the preamble of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, in order to promote the 
public interest in avoiding the deterioration 
of service and the interruption of employ- 
ment which inevitably attend the threat of 
financial difficulties and which follow upon 
financial collapse and in order to promote 
the pubiic interest in increased stability of 
values of railroad securities with resulting 
greater confidence therein of investors, to 
assure, insofar as possible, continuity of 
sound financial condition of common carriers 
subject to part I of said act, and to enable 
said common carriers, insofar as possible, 
to avoid prospective financial difficulties, in- 
ability to meet debts as they mature, and 
insolvency. To assist in accomplishing these 
ends and because certain classes of the ob- 
ligations of such carriers are in the usual 
case held by a very large number of holders, 
and, further, to enable modification and 
reformation of provisions of the aforesaid 
classes of obligations and of provisions of 
the instruments pursuant to which they are 
issued or by which they are secured in 
cases where uch modification and refor- 
mation shall have become necessary or 
desirable in the public interest in order to 
avoid obstruction to or interference with 
the economical, efficient, and orderly conduct 
by such carriers of their affairs, it is deemed 
necessary to provide means, in the manner 
and with the safeguards herein provided, for 
the alteration and modification, without the 
assent of every holder thereof, of the pro- 
visions of such classes of obligations and of 
the instruments pursuant to which they are 
outstanding or by which they are secured. 

Part I of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, is amended by adding after section 
20a the following new section: 

“20b (1). It shall be lawful (any express 
provision contained in any mortgage, in- 
denture, deed of trust, or other instrument 
to the contrary notwithstanding), with the 
approval and authorization of the Commis- 
sion, as provided in paragraph (2) hereof, 
for a carrier as defined in section 20a (1) 
of this part (other than a carrier in equity 
receivership or in process of reorganization 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act) to 
alter or modify (a) any provision of any class 
or classes of its bonds, notes, debentures, or 
other evidences of indebtedness (whether 
secured, unsecured, matured, or unmatured) 
issued under any mortgage, indenture, deed 
of trust, or other instrument of like nature, 
such bonds, notes, debentures, or other 
evidences of indebtedness being hereinafter 
in this section sometimes called ‘obliga- 
tion’; (b) any provision of any mortgage, 
indenture, deed of trust, or other instrument 
pursuant to which any class of its obliga- 
tions shall have been issued or by which any 
class of its obligations is secured: Provided, 
That the provisions of this section shall not 
apply to any equipment-trust certificates in 
respect of which a carrier is obligated, or to 
any evidences of indebtedness of a carrier the 
Payment of which is secured in any manner 
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solely by equipment, or to any instrument, 
whether an agreement, lease, conditional- 
sale agreement, or otherwise pursuant to 
which such equipment-trust certificates or 
such evidences of indebtedness shall have 
been issued or by which they are secured. 

“(2) Whenever an alteration or modifica- 
tion is proposed under paragraph (1) hereof, 
the carrier seeking authority therefor shall, 
pursuant to such rules and regulations as the 
Commission shall prescribe, present an ap- 
plication to the Commission. Upon presen- 
tation of any such application, the Commis- 
sion may, in its discretion, but need not, as 
a condition precedent to further considera- 
tion, require the applicant to secure assur- 
ances of assent to such alteration or modifi- 
cation by holders of such percentage of the 
aggregate principal amount outstanding of 
the obligations affected by such alteration or 
modification as the Commission shall in its 
discretion determine. If the Commission 
shall not require the applicant to secure any 
such assurance, or when such assurances as 
the Commission may require shall have been 
secured, the Commission shall set such appli- 
cation for public hearing and the carrier 
shall give such notice of such hearing in such 
manner, by advertisement, or otherwise, as 
the Commission may find practicable and 
may direct, to holders of such of its classes 
of securities and to such other persons in 
interest as the Commission shall determine 
to be appropriate and shall direct. If the 
Commission, after hearing, in addition to 
making (in any case where such alteration or 
modification involves an issuance of securi- 
ties) the findings required by paragraph (2) 
of section 20a, shall find that, subject to such 
terms and conditions and with such amend- 
ments as it shall determine to be just and 
reasonable, the proposed alteration or 
modification— 

“(a) is within the scope of paragraph (1); 

“(b) will be in the public interest; 

“(c) will be in the best interests of the 
carrier, of each class of its stockholders, and 
of the holders of each class of its obligations 
affected by such modification or alteration; 
and 

“(d) will not be adverse to the interests of 
any creditor of the carrier not affected by 
such modification or alteration, 
then (unless the applicant carrier shall with- 
draw its application) the Commission shall 
cause the carrier, in such manner as it shall 
direct, to submit the proposed alteration or 
modification (with such terms, conditions, 
and amendments, if any) to the holders of 
each class of its obligations affected thereby, 
for acceptance or rejection. All letters, cir- 
culars, advertisements, and other communi- 
cations, and all financial and statistical 
statements, or summaries thereof, to be used 
in soliciting the assents or the opposition of 
such holders shall, before being so used, be 
submitted to the Commission for its approval 
as to correctness and sufficiency of the mate- 
rial facts stated therein. If the Commission 
shall find that as a result of such submis- 
sion the proposed alteration or modification 
has been assented to by the holders of at least 
75 percent of the aggregate principal amount 
outstanding of each class of obligations 
affected thereby (or in any case where 75 per- 
cent thereof is held by fewer than 25 holders, 
such larger percentage, if any, as the 
Commission may determine to be just and 
reasonable and in the public interest), the 
Commission shall enter an order approving 
and authorizing the proposed alteration or 
modification upon the terms and conditions 
and with the amendments, if any, so deter- 
mined to be just and reasonable. Such order 
shall make provision as to the time when 
such alteration or modification shall become 
and be binding, which may be upon publica- 
tion of a declaration to that effect by the car- 
rier, or otherwise, as the Commission may 
determine. Any alteration or modification 
which shall become and be binding pusuant 
to the approval and authority of the Com- 
mission hereunder shall be binding upon 
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each holder of any obligation of the carrier of 
each class affected by such alteration or 
modification, and upon any trustee or other 
party to any instrument under which any 
such class of obligations shall have been 
issued or by which it is secured, and when 
any alteration or modification shall become 
and be binding the rights of each such holder 
and of any such trustee or other party shall 
be correspondingly altered or modified. 

“(3) For the purposes of this section a 
class of obligations shall be deemed to be 
affected by any modification or alteration 
proposed only (a) if a modification or alter- 
ation is proposed as to any provision of 
such class of obligations, or (b) if any mod- 
ification or alteration is proposed as to any 
provision of any instrument pursuant to 
which such class of obligations shall have 
been issued or shall be secured: Provided, 
That in any case where more than one class 
of obligations shall have been issued and be 
outstanding or shall be secured pursuant to 
any instrument, any alteration or modifica- 
tion proposed as to any provision of such 
instrument which does not relate to all of 
the classes of obligations issued thereunder, 
shall be deemed to affect only the class or 
classes of obligations to which such altera- 
tion or modification is related. For the pur- 
pose of the finding of the Commission re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) of this section as 
to whether the required percentage of the 
aggregate principal amount outstanding of 
each class of obligations affected by any 
proposed alteration or modification has 
assented to the making of such alteration 
or modification, any obligation which secures 
any evidence or evidences of indebtedness 
of the carrier or of any company controlling 
or controlled by the carrier shall be deemed 
to be outstanding unless the Commission in 
its discretion determines that the proposed 
alteration or modification does not materi- 
ally affect the interests of the holder or 
holders of the evidence or evidences of in- 
debtedness secured by such obligation. 
Whenever any such pledged obligation is, 
for said purposes, to be deemed outstanding, 
assent in respect of such obligations, as to 
any proposed alteration or modification, may 
be given only (any express or implied pro- 
vision in any mortgage, indenture, deed of 
trust, note, or other instrument to the con- 
trary notwithstanding) as follows: (a) 
Where such obligation is pledged as security 
under a mortgage, Indenture, deed of trust, 
or other instrument, pursuant to which any 
evidences of indebtedness are issued and out- 
standing, by the holders of a majority in 
principal amount of such evidences of in- 
debtedness, or (b) where such obligation 
secures an evidence or evidences of indebt- 
edness not issued pursuant to such a mort- 
gage, indenture, deed of trust, or other in- 
strument, by the holder or holders of such 
evidence or evidences of indebtedness; and 
in any such case the Commission, in addi- 
tion to the submission referred te in para- 
graph (2) of this section, shall cause the 
carrier in such manner as it shall direct to 
submit the proposed alteration or modifica- 
tion (with such terms, conditions, and 
amendments, if any, as the Commission shall 
have determined to be just and reasonable) 
for acceptance or rejection, to the holders 
of the evidences of indebtedness issued and 
outstanding pursuant to such mortgage, in- 
denture, deed of trust, or other instrument, 
or to the holder or holders of such evidence 
or evidences of indebtedness not so issued, 
and such proposed alteration or modifica- 
tion need not be submitted to the trustee of 
any such mortgage, indenture, deed of trust, 
or other instrument, but assent in respect 
of any such obligation shall be détermined 
as hereinbefore in this section provided. 
For the purposes of this section an obliga- 
tion or an evidence of indebtedness shall not 
be deemed to be outstanding if in the deter- 
mination of the Commission the assent of 
the holder thereof to any proposed altera- 
tion or modification is within the control of 
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the carrier or of any person or persons con- 
trolling the carrier. 

“(4) (a) Any authorization and approval 
hereunder of any alteration or modification 
of a provision of any class of obligations of 
a carrier or of a provision of any instrument 
pursuant to which a class of obligations has 
been issued, or by which it is secured, shall 
be deemed to constitute authorization and 
approval of a corresponding alteration or 
modification of the obligation of any other 
carrier which has assumed lability in respect 
of such class of obligations as guarantor, 
endorser, surety. or otherwise: Provided, That 
such other carrier consents in writing to 
such alteration or modification of such class 
of obligations in respect of which it has as- 
sumed liability or of the instrument pur- 
suant to which such class of obligations has 
been issued or by which it is secured and, 
such consent having been given, any such 
corresponding alteration or modification shall 
become effective, without other action, when 
the alteration or modification of such class 
of obligations or of such instrument shall 
become and be binding. 

“(b) Any person who is liable or obligated 
contingently or otherwise on any class or 
classes of obligations issued by a carrier shall, 
with respect to such class or classes of ob- 
ligations, for the purposes of this section, 
be deemed a carrier. 

“(5) The authority conferred by this sec- 
tion shall be exclusive and plenary and any 
carrier, in respect of any alteration or modi- 
fication authorized and approved by the Com- 
mission hereunder, shall have full power to 
make any such alterations or modification 
and to take any actions incidental or appro- 
priate thereto, and may make any such 
alteration or modification and take any such 
actions, and any such alteration or modifica- 
tion may be made without securing the ap- 
proval of the Commission under any other 
section of this act or other paragraph of 
this section, and without securing approval of 
any State authority, and any carrier and its 
officers and employees and any other per- 
sons, participating in the making of an alter- 
ation or modification approved and author- 
ized under the provisions of this section or 
the taking of any such actions, shall be, 
and they hereby are, relieved from the opera- 
tion of all restraints, limitations, and pro- 
hibitions of law, Federal, State, or municipal, 
insofar as mray be necessary to enable them 
to make and carry into effect the alteration 
or modification so approved and authorized 
in accordance with the conditions and with 
the amendments, if any, imposed by the 
Commission, Any power granted by this 
section to any carrier shall be deemed to be 
in addition to and in modification of its 
powers under its corporate charter or under 
the laws of any State. The provisions of 
this section shall not affect in any way the 
negotiability of any obligation of any carrier 
or of the obligation of any carrier which 
has assumed liability in respect thereto. 

“(6) The Commission shall require period- 
ical or special reports from each carrier 
which shall hereafter secure from the Com- 
mission approval and authorization of any 
alteration or modification under this sec- 
tion, which shall show, in such detail as the 
Commission may require, the action taken 
by the carrier in the making of such altera- 
tion or modification. 

“(7) The provisions of this section are per- 
missive and not mandatory and shall not 
require any carrier to obtain authorization 
and approval of the Commission hereunder 
for the making of any alteration or modifica- 
tion of ahy provision or any of its obliga- 
tions or of any class thereof or of any pro- 
vision of any mortgage, indenture, deed of 
trust, or other instrument, which it may be 
able lawfully to make in any other manner, 
whether by reason of provisions for the mak- 
ing of such alteration or modification in any 
such mortgage, indenture, deed of trust, or 
other instrument, or otherwise: Provided, 
That the provisions of paragraph (2) of sec- 
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tion 20a, if applicable to such alteration or 
modification made otherwise than pursuant 
to the provisions of this section, shall con- 
tinue to be so applicable, 

“(8) The provisions of paragraph (6) af 
section 20a, except the provisions thereof in 
respect of hearings, shall apply to applica- 
tions made under this section. In connec- 
tion with any order entered by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to paragraph (2) hereof, the 
Commission may from time to time, for good 
cause shown, make such supplemental orders 
in the premises as it may deem necessary or 
appropriate, and may by any such supple- 
mental order modify the provisions of any 
such order, subject always to the require- 
ments of said paragraph (2). 

“(9) The provisions of subdivision (a) of 
section 14 of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 shall not apply to any solicitation in 
connection with a proposed alteration or 
modification pursuant to this section. 

“(10) The Commission shall have the pow- 
er to make such rules and regulations ap- 
propriate to its administration of the pro- 
visions of this section as it shall deem neces- 
sary or desirable. 

“(11) Any issuance of securities under this 
section which shall be found by the Commis- 
sion to comply with the requirements of 
paragraph (2) of section 20a shall be deemed 
to be an issuance which is subject to the 
provisions of section 20a within the mean- 
ing of section 3 (a) (6) of the Securities Act 
of 1933, as amended. Section 5 of said Se- 
curities Act shall not apply to the issuance, 
sale, or exchange of certificates of deposit 
representing securities of, or claims against, 
any carrier which are issued by committees 
in proceedings under this section, and said 
certificates of deposit and transactions there- 
in shall, for the purposes of said Securities 
Act, be deemed to be added to those exempted 
by sections 3 and 4, respectively, of said Se- 
curities Act.” 


Mr. WOLVERTON (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that the bill be considered as read, be 
printed in the Record at this point, and 
be open for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? i 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 
es out “20b (1)” and insert “Sxc. 20b 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 4, line 
17, strike out the word “such” and insert the 
word “reasonable.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On ‘page 4, line 
18, after the word “by” insert “mail." 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rastn: On page 
6, line 7, after the word “Commission” insert 
a comma and the words “after having ob- 
tained the approval of a district court of 
the United States upon notice given in the 
same manner as provided in this paragraph 
for hearings before the Commission.” 
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Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, during 
the general debate I discussed this pro- 
posed amendment at some length. I do 
not wish to burden this committee with 
a repetition of my remarks. However, 
in view of the fact that so many Mem- 
bers are present now who were not pres- 
ent at the time I discussed the matter, I 
wish to say at the outset that this is a 
good bill. It is a step forward in the 
direction of railroad reorganization. But 
I do think we should add two safeguards 
to protect the rights of minority bond- 
holders. The one safeguard that I shall 
discuss at this time, because that is the 
subject of this amendment, is the giving 
to the minority bondholder the right to 
have a decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reviewed by the 
court, or rather to give him the right to 
have a plan accepted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reviewed by the 
court before it becomes effective. 

As I said, I have a high regard for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. I 
have a high regard for the courts, too. 
But the courts have procedures where the 
decision of the court may be reviewed. 

You will be told that under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act a review is possible 
at the present time. I say that the type 
of review that is granted under the in- 
terstate commerce law is not the type of 
review I have in mind, or the type of re- 
view contemplated by this amendment. 
This bill calls for the reorganization of 
bonds or securities of a railroad that is 
still solvent; not in bankruptcy; not in 
receivership; but a railroad that merely 
contemplates financial difficulties. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
have the right to cut down, if it so 
chooses, with the consent of 75 percent, 
the principal of the bond owned by a 
bondholder; to extend the date of 
maturity; to reduce the amount of in- 
terest. That is giving it wide discretion. 
It is giving it important powers. It is 
giving it the right to breach a contract. 
It is giving it the right to modify a con- 
tract. I say, let the dissenting minority 
bondholder have the right to go to court, 
and permit the court to review not only 
for patent defects or arbitrary decisions, 
which is the only review that is now al- 
lowed under the law, but review that de- 
cision on the merits. Let the court deter- 
mine whether the Commission exercised 
its powers reasonably and equitably. 

We are told also that it would take too 
much time for such review. There is 
no excuse for the denial of justice be- 
cause the administration of justice re- 
quires time or effort. And it would not 
take too much time. It only requires a 
motion. The time taken in reorganiza- 
tion is the agreement on the plan. Be- 
fore this is taken to court, the plan will 
already have been agreed to. A decision 
will have been made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Give the mi- 
nority bondholders a few months at 
least—I do not think it would take that 
long—to have that decision reviewed on 
the merits. That is the least you can 
do for one who is having his contract 
modified, who is having some of his 
rights taken away from him. I do not 
think it is asking too much. It will safe- 
guard the bill. It will make for progress. 
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It will strengthen the possibility that this 
bill may be held constitutional. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABIN. I yield. 

Mr. KLEIN. I ask the gentleman, as 
chairman of the Mortgage Commission 
of the State of New York, did he not have 
a similar proposition which went to the 
court, and as a matter of fact, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upheld 
the constitutionality? 

Mr. RABIN. That is right. I stated 
that in my general remarks. I did not 
want to bring it out particularly. In fact 
I reorganized 15,000 such mortgages 
within a period of 4 years where 250,000 
bondholders were involved and a billion 
dollars of securities were reorganized 
with this provision, and we completed the 
job within 4 years, and my commission 
stepped out at its own request, having 
completed its job. Court approval did 
not delay that job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
frained from taking any part in the de- 
bate because we seemed to have un- 
animity of opinion here as to the de- 
sirability of this legislation. 

The gentleman from New York said 
he intended to offer two amendments. 
This is the first one. As I understand his 
position he is for the bill but thinks it 
is necessary that the two amendments 
he proposes be adopted by the Committee 
and the House. 0 

Mr. Chairman, I have the greatest ad- 
miration and respect for the gentleman 
from New York. We know he has had 
many years of experience in dealing with 
matters of this kind because of his asso- 
ciation and as a member of an outstand- 
ing law firm in New York City. I do, 
however, take issue with him on his pro- 
posed amendments. 

In the first place, I do not believe the 
gentleman’s proposal is practical. Even 
so, it is certainly a most unusual pro- 
cedure in court. Here we propose to give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
certain authority with reference to the 
reorganization of the financial structure 
of railroads, and the gentleman from 
New York proposes in his amendment 
that even though the Commission may 
find after due procedure established in 
this proposed legislation that such a plan 
of modification or alteration is necessary 
before they can issue an order perfect- 
ing that plan it must be presented to a 
district court for approval. I say to you 
that would be an unusual procedure in 
court. Itis not the right of appeal at all. 
It is in effect saying to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that before it can 
issue an order affecting the alteration of 
modification of the financial structure of 
a railroad it must be submitted to a court 
of the United States and the approval of 
that court obtained; and then the Com- 
mission must say—novw, listen to this 
the Commission must say that the court 
is right so we will approve the order of 
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the court. That is exactly what you have 
here as I see it. 

I am very strongly for the protection 
of the minority interests, but I do not 
think we should permit a windfall for 
15 or 20 percent of the holders of obli- 
gations of any corporation. That is 
what this amendment would do. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. What would the sit- 
uation be in the event that the Com- 
mission after careful deliberation con- 
cluded that the plan submitted was en- 
tirely proper and the only plan that was 
workable under the circumstances, and 
the court in substituting its judgment 
for that of the Commission should reach 
an entirely different conclusion? 

Mr. HARRIS. As I see it, and in con- 
travention of what the gentleman from 
New York said a while ago, if the matter 
were submitted to the district court and 
the district court heard it and gave its 
approval or its disapproval either of the 
parties to the litigation could appeal. 
That would necessarily bring about a long 
delay. If there is a real interest mani- 
fested, and a bona fide interest, I agree 
with him that a delay would certainly be 
justified. 

I cannot see, however, the justification 
for saying that a matter must be heard 
by the Commission and determined on 
the basis of the facts presented, then 
submitted to the court, and the court re- 
hear the whole matter again. Certainly 
you must presume that a court before it 
can give its approval or disapproval on 
any matter must have a hearing or at 
least it must be satisfied that it has in- 
formation that will-justify a decision. 

Mr, Chairman, the amendment should 
be defeated. For the information of the 
Congress, I am including with my state- 
ment the questions asked Commissioner 
Mahafiie and his answers as contained in 
the hearings. This will, I believe, ex- 
plain this matter briefly with the inclu- 
sion of a table as to the profits and defi- 
cits of class I railroads for the years of 
1945 and 1946. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Commissioner, do I under- 
stand that this bill would apply to those 
cases that are not involved in bankruptcy, 
and is designed to permit them to reorganize 
to the extent that would likely prevent them 
from going into that? 

Mr. Manarrie, That is correct. 

Mr. Harris. And the so-called Reed bill 
applied not only to those cases, but also to 
the cases presently in bankruptcy? 

Mr. Maunarriz. That is correct. 

Mr. Harris. Do I understand that the car- 
rier must first make the application? 

Mr. MAHAFFIE. That is correct. 

Mr. Harris. For modifying, altering, or re- 
adjusting of notes, debentures, bonds, and so 
forth? 

Mr. Manarriz. That is correct. 

Mr. Harris. And the Commission then will 
take up the application and hold hearings? 

Mr. MAHAFFIE. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Harris. And then determine whether 
or not, from the Commission’s point of view, 
the applications should be permitted to go 
ahead for consideration? 

Mr. MaAnarri£. That is correct, with this 
modification: The Commission may, on con- 
sideration of the plan proposed in the appli- 
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cation, modify it, and it would be that modi- 
fied plan that then, if the carrier does not 
withdraw it, would go to the security holders 
for approval or rejection. 

Mr. Harris. That is to the stockholders? 

Mr. Manarriz. The stockholders are not 
covered by this plan as far as the modifica- 
tion of their rights are concerned, in com- 
pulsory modification. This relates only to 
obligations. 

Mr. Harris, To the bondholders? 

Mr. Manarrie. That is right. I may say 
that there might be such a modification as to 
bondholders as to affect some classes of stock, 
and therefore in this draft, unlike the first 
draft, which was 1,253, it is provided that the 
Commission must meke a finding that the 
adjustment is not adverse to the interests 
of any class of stockholders, rather than as 
to the stockholders as a whole. 

That is necessitated by the fact that there 
are sometimes preferred stockholders who 
have interests that are not the same as the 
common stockholders. 

Mr. Harris. Are the bondholders under 
this procedure given any advantage, or is 
there any likelihood that they would be given 
any advantage over the stockholders? 

Mr. Manarrie, I can see no possible adyan- 
tage to bondholders over the stockholders 
resulting from this legislation. 

Mr. Harris. I believe the language of the 
bill reads that such proposal has been as- 
sented to by the holders of at least 75 per- 
cent of the aggregate principal amount out- 
standing of each class of obligations. Does 
that mean that 75 percent of each of the dif- 
ferent classes of obligations must give their 
approval of it, and not 75 percent of all 
cl s? 

Mr. MAHAFFIE. Very definitely; 75 percent 
of each class affected. 

Mr. Harris. I wanted to clarify that to be 
sure. That is the way I read the language of 
the bill. 

Now, suppose that some of the 25 percent 
of the minority holders were to object. Then 
where would we be? 

Mr. Manarriz. They should present their 
reasons as to why it is unfair at the hearing 
before the Commission, and that is the thing 
that the Commission would have to consider, 
whether they made out a care that the modi- 
fication should not be approved. If, after 
hearing them, the Commission made the 
findings prescribed, and then the 75 percent 
of the class affected voted favorably, that 25 
percent, unless they found some defect in 
the procedure on which they could set aside 
our order in court, would be through, and it 
is precisely for the purpose of terminating 
the opposition of a minority, small minority, 
usually, of holders of a security, when you try 
to readjust it, that some such legislation as 
this is necessary. 

Mr. Harris, It would be at that point that 
the Commission would be required to deter- 
mine whether or not there was a constitu- 
tional question involved in any given pro- 
posal? : 

Mr. Manarrie. The Commission would de- 
termine it before the vote. It would deter- 
mine it before making its findings. 

Mr. Hannis. I share the views of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Lea], that it seems 
to me like it could be a very serious question 
of constitutionality of the act. But I assume 
the Commission has given most careful 
thought to that particular question. 

Mr. MaRarrrg. We would have brought this 
forward many years ago, I think I may say, 
had we been convinced that it was a con- 
stitutional measure, I personally hesitated 
to suggest it as to the mortgages that we 
were approving until after the gold-clause 
decision by the Supreme Court. Then we be- 
gan inserting it, or requiring it, in some of 
the mortgages. 

Mr. Harris. When was that decision? 

Mr. Manarrie. I should say about 1935, but 
I am guessing. 
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Mr. Harris. And have you requested, or in- 
dicated, your desire for such legislation since 
that time? 

Mr. Manarrig. We began inserting a simi- 
lar provision in mortgages that we approved 
in the reorganization of railroads, putting 
in a provision that the obligation might be 
adjusted with the consent of 75 percent of 
the security holders affected. 

That raised the question initially and we 
worked on it a good deal, as to whether it 
was constitutional if Congress prescribed that 
as to existing mortgages, and as I say, we 
reached the conclusion that it was an appro- 
priate measure for us to recommend to the 
Congress. 

Mr. Harris. Question has been raised here 
with reference to the need for immediate 
action. I assume that the same need and 
desire exists as existed when you first recom- 
mended the legislation from the viewpoint 
of the Commission. 

Mr. Manarrte. Yes, sir; that is correct. It 
is not any sudden thought with us. 

Mr. Harris. I assume the answer to the 
question on taking the other over-all measure 
in preference to this would be that inasmuch 
as there has been some difficulty arisen over 
that proposal, it would be better to get this 
proposal which a great many people say is 
desirable, if you cannot get all that some 
want in the other proposal, realizing, of 
course, the Commission has reported ad- 
versely on section 2 of that act. 

Mr. Manarrtie. Yes, sir; that is correct. As 
to the first part of your question, I think that 
is particularly a question of congressional 
policy on which perhaps my opinion would 
not be especially helpful. We think this 
is desirable no matter what happens as to 
the roads now in reorganization. 

Mr. Hargis. Would you say it would be even 
more desirable now because of the probability 
of future difficulties in the railroad industry, 
in that they are having more difficulty than 
they did during the war when business was 
at a top? 

Mr Makarrrr. Very much more urgent now 
a it was when we began urging it; yes, 
8 

Mr. Hargs. You mentioned a little while 
ago that there were 36 railroads operating 
on a deficit in 1946. 

Mr. Manarrie. Thirty-five. * 

Mr. Harris. In 1945 there were how many? 

Mr. Manarrie. Twenty-six. That is class I 
railroads, Of course, there are lots of smaller 
railroads that are not included in these 
figures. 

Mr. Harris. I realize that. 

For the benefit of the committee, and so 
that the record will be completed, is there 
any objection to including those railroads 
and what the deficit was in your statement? 

Mr. MAnarrie. Not a particle, sir. Those 
matters are all public, The thing I hesitated 
to answer was as to railroads that might 
shortly need the benefit of this legislation. 
But as to those deficit figures, they are pub- 
lic, and they can be furnished to your com- 
mittee. I have copies here, but not enough 
for your committee. 

Mr. Harris. Those are likely to be the rail- 
roads that would need this legislation. 

Mr. MAHAFFIE. Those are the most likely 
to need it, yes, sir; although you cannot al- 
ways get it down to those limits because a 
railroad may need it on account of a ma- 
turing obligation even if it is making ade- 
quate earnings. 

To go on with that a moment, there are 
about $8,000,000,000 fixed-interest obliga- 
tions on the class I railroads. Those mature 
over the early period at the rate of approxi- 
mately a quarter billion dollars a year. 


Whether or not maturities can be refunded, 


or refinanced, frequently depends not en- 
tirely on the earnings of the individual rail- 
road, but on the general market condition. 
It is possible that such securities may be 
those of a railroad that is showing good 
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earnings, but which might need the benefit 
of some provision such as this; in other 
words, to extend a maturity which it could 
not meet by payment in cash or by the sale 
of securities. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that 
the information be included in the record. 
I believe it would be helpful to the com- 
mittee, if there is no objection to it. 

Mr. HowELL. Commissioner Mahaffie has 
pointed out that the information with ref- 
erence to deficit-operating railroads is already 
available, so I would see no objection to hav- 
ing that come into these committee hear- 

. But I think he properly pointed out 
that it might not be wise to include the 
names of the other roads who might be in 
need of this relief at some future time. 

Mr. Harris. I did not ask that he include 
that specific information, but merely to see 
what railroads have been operating at a defi- 
cit in the last 2 years, 

Mr. HowELL, I see no reason why they 
should not be included. 

Mr. Manarrie. Mr. Chairman, I have that 
information here for the years 1946 and 1945, 
in a rather elaborate table. I do not know 
whether that is the form in which you could 
use it in your record. If it is, I could hand 
it to the reporter now. 

Mr. Harris. Whichever you think is best. 
It would certainly be all right with us. 

Mr. HowELL, Mr. Harris, the committee will 
receive it, and determine the proper form 
in which to include it in this record. 

Mr. Harris. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Net income, by regions and districts, class I 
steam railways 


FOR THE 2 MONTHS ENDED FEBRUARY 1947 
AND 1946 


Net income 
Region and railway 


1947 1946 


United States, total. 
Eastern district, total 


$43, 632, 019 | $51, 546, 940 


D SS | Se — SS 
16, 400, 8701 10, 127, 715 
as 


New England region, total.. 1 2,169, 551 623, 770 
Bangor & Aroostook. .... 309, 340 292, 319 
Boston & Maine 95 259, 792 
Canadian National Lines 

in New Envland 1165, 888 1212, 957 
Canadian Pavifie Lines 
in Maine )x!!! pena 
‘Canadian Pacifie Lines 
Loe be i aR ere ss ORR ER RTM Maes uate 
Central Vermont. 1 263, 267 1 346, 716 
Maine Connecting 149, 995 178, 958 
New York Central 195, 723 109, 204 
New York, New Ha 
& Hartford 3_.._. — 1 11,808, 664 512. 772 
Rutland 22 1298, 739 169, 083 
Á 
Great Lakes region, total 3,304, 650 | 12, 434,117 
o 76.816 32, 950 
Cambria & Indiana 1 76, 654 168, 934 
Delaware & Hudson 406, 113 393, 576 
3 5 nna 
4 55, 600 „383 
Detroit & Nee — 51. 859 12.352 
Detroit & Toledo Shore R 
A A EA a 201, 974 88, 92) 
Dy a SR A 226, 596 | 11,762,630 
Grand Trunk Western. 1375, 603 | 11,079,617 
Lehigh & Hudson River 71.948 50, 936 
Lehigh & New England 79, 397 139, 672 
Lehigh BA ee 8 213, 056 1, 621 
Monongahela 227, 871 185, 082 
EY 128, 155 92, 861 
New York Central“ 11,574,911 | 12,639, 238 
New ORE Chicago & 
St, Ln 1,368, 014 546, 993 
a Fork, Ontario & 
EAN 1 384, 170 1 437,722 
New 3 5 ‘Sasqusbianina 
5 3 79,399 171,714 
Pere een gg 372, 217 211, 903 
Pittsburgh & Lake Eri 737, 254 239, 243 
Pittsburg & Shaw: mut. 44,114 12,614 
Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
(iat VSR La ee 89. 551 1 55, 457 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & 
Northern 2. 1 26, 543 1 40, 683 
Wadash 1, 471, 889 951, 903 


Footnotes at end of table, 
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Net income, by regions and districts, class I 
steam railways—Continued 


FOR THE 2 MONTHS ENDED FEBRUARY 1947 
AND 1946—continued 


Net income 


Region and railway 
- i 1947 1946 
Central eastern region, total.] $7,625,978 | $8, 317,377 
ASTOR. Canton & 
gstown LS BSS OSs 112, 637 28, 394 
2 Ohio. . . 1, 008, 644] 1, 853, 103 
Bessemer & aa Erle 265, 192 1 203, 667 
N K. R. of New 
1926, 500 | 11, 243, 576 
260, 720 84, 953 
1 43, 108 1 166, 892 
103, 410 
1 199, 200 
269, 993 
1 422, 007 
91, 765 
964, 
123, 700 91, 460 
19,789,701 | 14, 780, 305 
932, 016 1 874, 085 
1 1, 239, 340 830, 746 
1 180, 066 
Western 8 i 600, 266 
Wheeling & Lake Erle. 469, 272 
r ——— 
Southern Distriet, total. 27, 344, 412 
Pocahontas region, total. 14, 400, 938 
eee & 102 867 
fo estern....... 
Richmond, Fredericks. & 
& Potomac.......- 513, 376 930, 359 
DA ee 1, 392, 125 1, 008, 402 
S | |_ ———— 
Southern region, total 11, 382,334 | 12, 943, 474 
Alabama Great Southern. 168, 203 
Atlanta & St. Andrews 
eee 5, 724 
Atlanta & West Point. 23, 224 
Atlantic Coast Line 2, 212, 572 
Central of Georgia ... . 1, 002, 607 1 449, 308 
e & Wes 
rolina......... 52, 440 1 65, 464 
ot New Or 
& Be Pacific... “ 571, 066 401, 718 
. ͤ . ͥ eee 
Columbus & Greenville.. 16, 607 12, 479 
Florida East 8 8 347, 390 542, 384 
Georgia R. R., lessee or- 
ganization- FFF OTR 
90 & Florida . 1142. 140 
78, 344 
274, 072 
2, 329, 220 
3, 825, 031 
Tibre 113, 692 
263, 800 
ar PE RAE 161, 212 
. 22, 
12, 
KAAT 3,315, 193 
Pet esa 178, 119 
Western Ry. Pay labank 44, 868 
Western district, total. 34, 330, 243 


— — 
Northwestern region, total. 11, 095, 444 


3 & North West- 

— — 528, 908 
Chicago yee W. 8 = 1346, 855 
8 ee, St. 

«& 3 1, 321, 195 
Chicago, Gr on 
1582, 780 
Duluth, Missabe & Iro 
oe SR en 11, 786, 502 
Duluth, South Shore & 
—— 3 151, 248 1 121, 952 
paari, Winnipeg & Pa- 

a auaa 149, 308 139, 857 
Great Northern 1494, 931 311, 861 
Green Bay & Western... 61, 854 52, 675 
Lake Supe & 

PY sre ia Zoe ER resto eee 1148, 312 1163, 527 
ndeapolis & St. Louis. 283, 054 115, 040 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Net income, by regions and districts, class I 


steam railways—Continued 


FOR THE 2 MONTHS ENDED FEBRUARY 1947 
AND 1946—continued 


Net income 
Region and railway 
1947 1946 
Northwestern region Con. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & 

Sault Ste. Marie 1$315,065 | 18383. 408 
Northern E Paci 780, 186 567,159 
Spokane International 3, 272 1, 513 
sig “ee Portland & 

Benttie .......-.2.2 1349, 751 1 §10, 223 
Wisconsin Central 2 5. 187, 160 1 58, 691 

5S ů ů — ů ů — 

Central western region, total.] 21, 481, 838] 27, 720, 619 

Aten 180, 383 14, 498 
Atchison, „Topeka & 

Santa * 5 see deta 6, 907, 397 | 10, 537,322 


5. 708, 00] 7, 791, 764 
1,009,173 | 1. 741, 400 
40, 888 


Colorado & Wyoming 46. 257 1 24, 007 
Denver K, Rio Grande 

Western 2 ......-. 1 340, 580 419, 920 
Denver & a Sait Lake 199, 768 67, 185 
Fort Worth & Denver 

G 44, 683 35, 110 
Northwestern Pacific. 1137, 749 1830, 722 
Southern Paci 1,091, 425 43,817 
Southern paano Trans- 

portation System 1... . F, 708, 318] 4, 412, 651 
Toledo, Peoria & West- 

% ³ AA ˙ A sian wioaccenceonwc 
Union Paci 6, 731, 631 6, 666, 669 

tah Railway. 5 21.444 
Western Pacific 133, 958 933, 845 


—=——— 
Southwestern region, total.. 7,095,525 | 7. 705, 068 


Beaumont, Sour Lake & 

Western. 205,372 439, 821 
Burlington-Rock Island 178. 727 1 36, 534 
International- 

Great Northern 2 1 426, 064 14, 044 
Kansas City Southern 718. 778 500, 389 
. Oklahoma & 


Tonina & Arkansas.. 354, 338 200. 670 
Midland Valley. 39, 604 16, 688 
Missouri and Arkans 1 30, 403 1 47,039 
Miesourl-Kansas-Texas 214, 808 893, 021 
M egy Pacific 2. 1, 670, 881 1, 752, 653 


8 77,352 205, 755 


. 18, 584 23, 681 

St. pas. Brownsville 
he Pee 350, 344 435, 343 
St. Tobie Rea Francisco.. 431, 819 1 446, 810 


10 50 yas, zeon Francisco 


38, 005 46, 236 
st Lou ‘Southwestern 2. 1,149, 696 518, 148 
ir . Uvalde « x 


1249, 214 1 92, 708 
1, 641, 623 1, 888, 731 
729, 980 


66, 189 41, 979 


FOR THE 12 MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 1946 


AND 1945 


Net income 
Region and railway 
1945 


United States, total... 8288, 534, 467 $446, 761, 553 761, 553 


Eastern district, total. 117, 658, 240 
— ͤ —— | 
New England region, total. . 1 6, 604, 411 3. 681, 342 


Bangor & Aroostook... 453, 811 747, 104 
Boston & Maine 718, 246 1 560, 482 
Canadian National Lines 

on New England. 23, 113 


New York Connect 1, 178, 806 
New York, New Haven 

& Hartford 2. 3, 596, 689 
Rutland 2 1 639, 073 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Net income, by regions and districts, class I 
steam railways—Continued 
FOR THE 12 MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 1946 
AND 1945—continued 


Net income 
Region and railway 


Delaware & Hudson. 
Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western 


Detroit & Mackinae 97, 967 12,371 
Detroit & Toledo Shore 
R 17 457, 501 
FFF 2. 001, 721] 5,797, 185 
Grand Trunk Western. 6, 123, 82, 
Lehiah & Hudson River. 175, 218 
Lehigh & New England. 1. 118, 538 „ 
Lehigh Valley. 108, 103 | 7, 562, 105 
Monongahela 73, „177 


590 
472, 291 664, O17 
10, 449, 268 24. 412, 525 


5, 567,790 | 8. 083, 229 
3,018, 518 2.630, 327 


1642, 559 38, 014 
Pete vatn SE 645, 286 2, 139, 121 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie..| 3, 661, 346 572, 


3, 572, 242 
151, 208 113, 146 
1 45, 623 584, 613 


1 627 t 313, 181 
2.7 25 5, 8044 


= 
5,605, 410 74, 016, 347 


Pittsburg & Shawmut 
1 & West Vir- 


Centra! eastern region, total. 
Akron, Danton & 


Youngstown. .._....... 188, 558 245, 896 
Baltimore 45 Ohio 1 —.— 2808 9 8, oe eat 
jessemer e Erie.... X 
ee R. R. vas x shee 
Z 1 1 5 
bash — R. of Penn- As oi 5 in 
——— 7 
Chicago & Eastern Illi- big * 
— ee ee EE AA 1517, COZ 1, 052, 452 
Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
FCC RS Si 437, 908 558, 992 
e Indianapolis & 
3 11. 101, 222 307, 057 
Detroit, 10 ledo & I 


La ee ae 1, 465, 686 803, 308 


Elgin, Joliet & Eas 1, 475, 231 657, 631 
Ilinois Terminal. „163 1.030, 713 
Long Island 11. 188, 076 857, 579 
Missouri-Llinois - . 446, 533 
Pennsylvania. _.......... 18, 530, 317 008, 


Pennsylvania-Reading 
re ne Lines 


12, 605, 484 | 11. 615, 723 
4,594,491 | 10,622. 750 


1823,20 230 251 
3,790,148 | 2.740, 915 
93, 909,399 | 95, 736, 561 
58,006,334 | 46, 507,447 
27,726,780 | 16,379, 847 
23, 533, 680 


Southern district, total. 
Pocahontas region, total 


Chesapeake & Ohſo 
Norfolk & Western 
Richmond, Fredericks- 

burg & Potomac. 
Virginian 


23, 727, 676 
3, 376, 923 2, 346, 426 


. 3,174, 955 4. 247. 404 

S Y ————ů— ͤ —— 

Southern region, total 35, 903,065 | 40, 220, 114 
Alabama Great Southern. „503. 290 | 2.200, 770 


Atlanta & West Point 
Atlantic Coast Line. 
Central of Georgia 2. 
Charleston & 


Carolina. . 1272, 009 283, 335 


18 474, 8 5, 579, 686 
1777, S44 


Clinchfield. 2... 
Columbus & Greenville.. 
Florida East Coast 2 
Georgia R. R.—lessee 

organlzatlon ----.--- 
Georgia & Florida 
Goris Southern & 


11. 579,590 | 17, 536,341 
5,954 | 108. 833 


270, 4281 1, 838, 971 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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Net income, by regions and districts, class I 
steam railways—Continued 


FOR THE 12 MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 1946 
AND 1945—continued 


Net income 
Region and railway 


Southern region—Con. 
Ns Orleans & North- 


eran the 


Norfolk Southern 1, 663 
Beaboard Air Line. 110, 422 058 
Southern 16, 298, 721 
Tennessee Central 59, 110 
Western Ry. of Alabama. 847, 556 

Western district, total. 233, 366, 752 

aoe stern region, 

Bereta nora 78, 259, 158 
ae & North West- 

Py RCS ai aa 7,179,832 | 14, 116, 780 
Chicago Great Western. 173, 488 799, 609 

Chi Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific... ...._- 3,176,068 | 14, 077, 911 
ae, St. Paul, Minn. 21253 100 eens 
Dalat, Missabe & Iron . ata bce is 
vai dee 1 $92, 119 1 plays 
Duluth, Winnipeg & 

6 — 401 
Groat Northern 24, 157, 500 
Green Bay & Western 90, 608 
Lake Superior & Ish- 

As Sas See 884, 568 
574, 040 

ae | 1, 754, 433 

» 559, 860 

083 

ROET ve 1 2, 959, 433 


2,968 | 1. 702, 689 
406 | 110,063, 902 
573, 29: 

29, 414, 500 

27, 405, 399 


7,023, 987 
803, 802 
158, 964 


7, 139, 492 
51. 490 


14,108,107 
14) 854, 235 


33, 105, 440 


33, 031, 580 
105, 932 
3, 905, 567 


Southwestern region, total. 45, 043, 69° 


Beaumont, , Sour Lake & 
Ce eee 
Burlinuton- Rock Island 
International-Great 
Northern 2. 
Kansas City Southern... 
Kansas, Oklahoma & 


792, 244 
106, 746 
545, 807 
5, 616, 864 


712, 147 
„ 693, 031 
563 


Missouri & Arkansas..... 


1471, 716 
147, 131 


Bei 5 ouis- San Francisco 2. 
2 8 San Francisco 
80 Lows s Southwestern 3. 
San Antonio. Uvalde & 


1 Deficit or other reverse item. 

2 Report of trustee or trustees. 

3 Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York 
Central R. R. 
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Report ot receiver or receivers. 
‘Formerly included in report of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 
ê Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf, 
Sonde & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & Santa Fe 


FData not included in totals.. Includes Southern 
38 Co., Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co, and leased 

Ines. 

£ Federal manager’s operations terminated 12:01 a. m., 
October 1, 1945. . Filed no report. 


Analysis of net income—all class I railways + 


Railways report- | Railways report- 
ing a net income 


ing a net deficit 


Period 


12 months 1946. 
12 months 1945 


1 Excludes reports of 4 roads whose net income (or def- 
icit) was absorbed by the controlling company. 

Mr. MAHAFFIE. I have a similar statement, 
identified as statement M-125, through Feb- 
ruary 1947 showing the earnings of the class 
I railroads and the same figures for those 2 
months, compared with the similar 2 months 
in the year 1946, which can be furnished to 
— committee very readily, if you would like 

t. 

Mr. Hanns. Just one other question. 

Is it your belief that this policy statement 
in any way materially affects the transpor- 
tation policy of 1940 as set out in the first 
section of that act? 

Mr. Manarrie. No, sir. I think it in no 
way affects it, because the 1940 policy state- 
ment does not relate particularly to the sol- 
vency situation that we are discussing here. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise 5 opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, without in any way 
questioning the good intention of the 
gentleman from New York who has 
offered the pending amendment and for 
whom I have the highest regard, I must 
say in all sincerity that if the amend- 
ment is adopted it will destroy the very 
purpose of the bill. As has been so ably 
pointed out by the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Harris] the effect of the 
amendment would only prolong the pro- 
ceedings. It would create delay, time 
upon time, expense upon expense. 

If those of you who are not familiar 
with the bill will read its pages, you will 
see that every protection has been given 
to all interested parties that any reason- 
able person could expect. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. T yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the gentleman 
make the point that under this proposed 
legislation there is no right of appeal? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I do not. I con- 
tend for the opposite viewpoint, namely, 
that there is adequate right of appeal. 

Mr. CARROLL. There is the right of 
appeal? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. How does that differ 
from the right of appeal that the gentle- 
man from New York has suggested? 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. If the gentleman 
heard the argument made by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] he 
would have realized that the proposed 
amendment would result, practically 
speaking, in two hearings. I want to 
Point out further to the gentleman in 
answer to his inquiry that there is noth- 
ing in this bill which destroys or limits 
in any way the right of appeal that any 
aggrieved person or allegedly aggrieved 
party might have to any order that has 
been made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 

Mr. CARROLL. It occurs to me that 
what we have done here is transfer under 
TTB of the Bankruptcy Act from the 
court the matter and place it in an ad- 
ministrative agency; then the right of 
appeal is limited to arbitrary and capri- 
cious rulings. As I understand the gen- 
tleman from New York, he is asking for 
an appeal upon the merits. I read to the 
gentleman from the report: 

The railroads have been through a period 
of expanded revenues and earnings oc- 
casioned by the war traffic. 


We see in the legislation a particular 
type or class of obligation. Now I ask 
the question whether. or not those class 
obligations are new issues or old issues? 
I was not in this country. I do not know. 
I was overseas. Were the new issues re- 
sulting during the war to aid the financ- 
ing of the railroads or are we talking 
about old obligations? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. We are talking 
about all existing obligations, old or new. 

Mr. CARROLL. Necessarily under this 
act you would not have to affect all obli- 
gations; you would affect only the obli- 
gations of a particular class; is that 
not so? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Well, that would 
depend on the particular case. 

Mr. CARROLL. I am just wondering. 
As I say, I have no conviction on this 
bill, and I ask the question whether or 
not it would seriously injure this legisla- 
tion if minority bondholders could go 
to the courts on the merits. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The purpose of 
this legislation is to meet those situa- 
tions where, looking into the immediate 
future, there is every indication that the 
railroad company will be unable to meet 
its obligations either resulting from ma- 
turity of the obligation or from lack of 
sufficient revenue to pay the interest 
charges. That is an immediate situation 
confronting that company. The purpose 
of this bill in situations such as that is 
to provide a. means by which the in- 
terested parties may meet the situation 
by adjustment of maturity date, rate of 
interest, or otherwise, and thus bring 
a quick settlement of the emergency in 
a manner that will tide them over the 
serious situation that they are facing. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. The premise on 
which the gentleman based his question 
would indicate that he had in mind that 
this was a proceeding in a bankruptcy 
matter. 

Mr. CARROLL. No. I had in mind 
that this was one that precedes a pro- 
ceeding in bankruptcy. As I understand 
this legislation, the railroad does not 
have to be insolvent; it only has to mani- 
fest a danger of insolvency or expres- 
sion of insolvency. 

Mr.WOLVERTON. That is right. In 
fact, if it was insolvent, it would have 
to come under 77B of the Bankruptcy 
Act or institute receivership proceedings. 

Mr. CARROLL. It seems to me there 
might be certain dangers in a class of 
obligations whereby they could express 
their danger and say, “We want to re- 
organize.” It is true that there are safe- 

rds under the ICC, but nevertheless 
tt does not give a minority stockholder a 
right of a rehearing on the merits in a 
court of law. He is bound by an admin- 
istrative ruling which necessarily limits 
his right to a judicial review. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Of course, if it 
is the idea of the gentleman that the 
ICC or the SEC or the FPC or the FTC 
or any other agency of Government that 
has been set up for the purpose of pass- 
ing on matters within its particular 
jurisdiction cannot be trusted, and that 
therefore there must be a court proceed- 
ing preliminary to their entering an 
order and wherein the court will have 
a hearing of its own and must first ap- 
prove the proposal and then tell the 
Commission that ifs order is approved, 
you might as well abolish either court 
or the Commission. There is no sense, 
in my judgment, in having such dupli- 
cation. The proceedings in this case, in 
the first instance, provide every precau- 
tion that I think any one could reason- 
ably expect. In the first place, when an 
application is made, under the provisions 
of this bill, the Commission can require 
a percentage of the bondholders, or 
the other interested parties, to give their 
assent; before it will entertain the ap- 
plication. The Commission does not 
have to do so in the original instance, 
but it can. The discretion is given if it 
wishes to exercise it. When the appli- 
cation has been presented to the Com- 
mission and shown to come within the 
provisions of this act, then the Comis- 
sion is directed to hold a hearing. It 
must then determine from that hearing 
that the proposal is in the public in- 
terest. It must also find, that it will be 
in the public interest, and for the best in- 
terest of the carrier, of each class of 
its stockholders, and of the holders of 
each class of its obligations affected by 
such modification or alteration. 

In the final analysis, they must find 
that it will not be adverse to the interest 
of any creditor of the carrier not affected 
by such modification or alteration. 
Thus, you can see that this bill provides 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must take into consideration all of 
the interests, numerous and various 
though they may be, even conflicting. 
It is only then, when they have found all 
of these basic elements to exist, that it 
can give its approval and authorize the 
submission of the proposal to the inter- 
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ested parties. It must be shown that 75 
percent approve before the order be- 
comes effective. In soliciting the assents, 
the communications that are sent out by 
the applicant company must also first be 
submitted to the ICC and have its ap- 
proval. When all of that has been done, 
and when there has been an acceptance 
or approval of the proposal by at least 
75 percent, even then, if an indi- 
vidual who did not assent feels aggrieved 
and feels that the judgment of the ICC 
and of the 75 percent is all wrong and 
that his interest is paramount to the in- 
terest of the public and all the classes of 
obligations and stockholders who have 
approved, he still, under the act, can 
ask for a review by the court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. ' 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Let us consider 
something that is far more important 
than the mere question of values in dol- 
lars: material value. Let us take the case 
of a trial where the defendant is answer- 
ing a charge of murder. Who deter- 
mines the facts? A jury of 12 individ- 
uals. When those 12 individuals have 
spoken and found a verdict of guilty, if 
the defendant feels he is aggrieved, what 
are his rights? He has a right to appeal, 
but he does not have a right to a retrial 
of the case by the appellate court. I 
know of no such procedure anywhere. 
The appellate court passes upon the rec- 
ord as made in the trial court. The ap- 
pellate court decides whether the rights 
of the defendant have been properly re- 
garded and respected. If the court of 
review finds any mistake in the record of 
the ogse, it can order a retrial. In the 
proceedings under this proposed bill the 
principle is no different. The party has 
his right of appeal to the court, and the 
court looks over the record made below 
by the ICC and passes upon whether it 
is right or wrong. That procedure has 
been followed in all matters of orders 
made by the ICC ever since it has been in 
existence. That has been the procedure 
in all these years. 

Furthermore, this amendment would 
require court approval before the plan 
can become effective. 

Such prior court approval is not nec- 
essary under a statute where Congress 
exercises its paramount authority to 
regulate interstate commerce. The bill 
recognizes paramount public interest in 
an adequate transportation service by 
railroad systems which are strong finan- 
cially. The provisions in the Constitu- 
tion against impairment of obligation 
of contracts apply only to legislation by 
the States and not legislation enacted 
by Congress pursuant to its authority 
to regulate interstate commerce. 

Any requirement for prior court ap- 
proval would be detrimental to the pub- 
lic interest and to the interest of carriers 
and their creditors because exceedingly 
long delays would be involved and such 
procedure would impose upon carriers 
and creditors a heavy burden of expense. 
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One of the prime purposes of the bill 
is to avoid such burdens and such delays. 

Any creditor would have due notice 
of hearings before the Commission and 
will be permitted to intervene before 
the Commission. He has such right to 
intervene under the law. In the event 
he should not be satisfied with the plan 
as approved by the Commission he may 
appeal to the courts. The courts, of 
course, will protect all his legal rights 
in any such proceeding. 

Such right of appeal to the courts is 
the same right which any other person 
objecting to an order of the Commission 
may pursue. It fully satisfies all the 
legal requirements. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not profess to know 
a great deal about this legislation, but 
I have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to the debate. In attempting to 
answer the gentleman's explanation of 
the difference in the right of review, may 
I say that that review from the. ruling 
of an administrative agency, is very much 
limited in law from the right of a judicial 
review. s 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. The rule as laid down 
in the Administrative Procedure Act 
follows the rule as stated by the Supreme 
Court in the Consolidated Edison case. 
There, the Court held that the finding 
must be based on substantial evidence, 
and that a mere scintilla was not suff- 
cient in order to sustain the finding of 
the agency. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is right. Of 
course, we can say that the Commission 
has had the facts before it and the Com- 
mission, has made a finding upon those 
facts. This is the old rule of administra- 
tive law that unless there has been some 
arbitrary and capricious action on the 
part of the board the cou.t will not re- 
verse the finding. I say to any lawyer 
here that there is a great difference be- 
tween that and a full judicial review. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA. Let me say I do not 
think we should go into the question of 
capriciousness in this appeal. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let us confine it to 
arbitrariness. 

Mr. O'HARA. May I say this to the 
gentleman—that obviously under the 
bill which we are considering, the first 
thing that would have to be determined 
is whether or not 75 percent or more 
of the bondholders agree. ‘That is a 
simple question of fact which, if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission were 
in error, would be reversible. That is, 
for example, if they did not find that 
it would be in the public interest; or it 
would be in the best interests of the 
carrier of each class of its stockholders 
and of the holders of each class of its 
obligations affected by such modifica- 
tion or alteration; or that it would not 
be adverse to any creditor of the carrier 
not affected by such modification or al- 
teration. 
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Those are the provisions of the bill. 
If the Commission is in error on any 
one of those things, I believe it would 
be reversed by the court on appeal. 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes, but I make this 
point, however. You see, we are deal- 
ing with a situation here which I think 
is pretty strange in law. There is no 
emergency here. This is a contemplated 
emergency, something which may arise. 
We are not dealing now with a situation 
that is similar to that in the bankruptcy 
act under section 77-B. Under this leg- 
islation they are now saying we appre- 
hend that we will be running into eco- 
nomic difficulty; therefore, we ask the 
right to reorganize voluntarily. 

Now, that raises the question here of 
what we mean by public interest. This 
is an economic condition—the economic 
facts are presented to the Commission 
and to the 75 percent of the bondholders. 
When that Commission makes a finding 
on the economic report and the economic 
conditions, unless it is arbitrary, and that 
is, of course, a word that the courts 
have strained to get away from, then the 
minority bondholders are bound by that. 
That would not be so found in a hearing 
on the merits as a matter of law. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. OHARA. May I say that I share 
the same concern as my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from New York, 
and the gentleman now speaking. 

Mr. CARROLL. I might say to the 
gentleman that I am not a bond lawyer. 

Mr. O'HARA. I am not either, but I 
have interested myself in this thing and 
I am a little concerned about it, as my 
friend, the gentleman from New York, 
knows. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
those things are the only things that we 
can test on an appeal in these proceed- 
ings. I am informed, and I know a lit- 
tle about it, that in the McLaughlin Act 
these tests have been sustained by the 
courts. 

I might say to the gentleman, I share 
the general concern for the minority 
groups, but I do not see how we can 
further protect them in the matter of an 
appeal, 

Mr. CARROLL. Of course, I would 
certainly be willing to go along with you. 
I do not think we ought to in any way 
befriend those groups that want to in- 
terfere with legitimate reorganizations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, the 
people of Denver are quite familiar with 
the uphill fight that a certain railroad 
in that territory has been waging to 
reorganize in order to operate at its 
maximum efficiency. This reorganiza- 
tion has been going on for a period of 
years, at great trouble and expense to 
those interested in reorganization. I 
shall not attempt to comment upon the 
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position taken by the various groups in- 
terested in that controversy, except to 
Say that that type of litigation ought to 
end sometime and should not continue 
on and on for years. It has been stated 
on the floor of the House today that the 
legislation before us will expedite vol- 
untary reorganization programs. With 
that principle I am in full accord. It 
occurs to me, however, that, in the in- 
terest of expedition, we must not over- 
look another very important funda- 
mental principle, that of protecting the 
full legal rights of minority bondholders. 
Clearly every investor has a right to his 
day in court. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rar], who has had considerable ex- 
perience with this sort of thing, indicates 
that his amendment will materially 
strengthen this bill in that respect. He 
has stated that in the event of a volun- 
tary reorganization agreed to by 75 per- 
cent of the bondholders, that the remain- 
ing 25 percent, if they so desire, are en- 
titled to a judicial review from the find- 
ings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and that such review should not 
result in prolonged, expensive litigation. 
The amendment seems to be entirely rea- 
sonable, and is certainly consistent with 
well-established rules of law. We must 
keep in mind that this is novel legisla- 
tion. This is a departure from 77B of 
the Bankruptcy Act in that voluntary 
reorganization may take place, not be- 
cause of bankruptcy but in anticipation 
of insolvency. 

I have presented here only the issues 
involved in this debate. However, no 
real consideration has been given to the 
constitutionality of this legislation. I 
seriously doubt whether this bill meets 
the constitutional requirements of due 
process. 

Mr. OHARA. I appreciate what the 
gentleman has said. On the other hand, 
if we follow the purpose of this act, for 
a speedy reorganization, and keep away 
from bankruptcy, I am frank to say to 
the gentleman that I cannot prophesy 
what might happen. If we follow the 
spirit of this act, I think the concern 
which the gentleman has will be dissi- 
pated. If he is right, then Iam as much 
concerned as he is. But let us see how 
this works out. That is my hope on this 
thing. If it does not work out fairly in 
the interest of all, then I say to the 
1 we should certainly change 

t 


Mr. CARROLL. There may be some- 
thing in your position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] 
has expired. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply want to point 
out to the committee the fact that we 
can base our decision on whether to vote 
for this amendment or not, on what has 
actually happened; not what we think 
might happen. We have a law in New 
York State which is very similar to this. 
Our law on real estate reorganizations 
has a similar clause in it, similar to what 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Rasin] would accomplish by his amend- 
ment. That simply provides that the 
court must approve the reorganization 
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before it becomes effective. Our experi- 
ence has been that in such proceedings 
it takes very little time to obtain the 
Court’s approval. You simply make a 
motion in the equity part of Supreme 
Court. The judge does not hear the case 
allover again. He simply takes the 
papers, reads the record before the 
Commission and the lawyers for all 
parties concerned argue before the court. 
We have had cases thas the court has 
decided in 20 minutes, on issues which 
may have been as involved as are those 
which are contemplated by this law. I 
cannot see what objection anybody can 
have to placing in the law this additional 
safeguard. Mention has been made of 
the fact that we would have to have two 
hearings. Technically, you have to have 
two hearings in any appeal. But actu- 
ally, in proceedings such as these, it 
would simply mean that the court would 
read the record of the proceedings before 
the Commission. Whatever objections 
are made can be brought to the attention 
of the court, and a decision rendered 
immediately. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Under the suggested 
legislation it may not be submitted to the 
court. 

Mr. KLEIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. But under the amend- 
ment it would be required to be sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. KLEIN. But it is still better to 
have that additional safeguard. The 
court might not take any time at all, if it 
is a good plan, and it probably would be. 
It would seem to me that we would be 
engendering in the minds of investors 
in such securities a feeling of security by 
letting them know that their interests 
will be amply protected, not only by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
that they have an additional safeguard 
in the right of appeal to the court for its 
approval. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. - Iyield. 

Mr. RABIN. Even though it may be 
required, if there is no objection to the 
plan there will be no appeal. 

Mr. KLEIN. That is it. The court 
automatically will affirm it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KLEIN] 
has expired. : 

The question recurs on the amendmen 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. RABIN]. - 

The question was taken; and on:a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. RABIN) there 
were—ayes 25, noes 75. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RABIN: On page 
6, line 24, after the word “modified”, strike 
out the period and insert “, except that if 
such alteration or modification shall become 
effective, it shall be without prejudice to the 
right of any particular holder, who has duly 
dissented to the proposed alteration or modi- 
fication, to have the Commission, [subject to 
approval of a district court of the United 
States,] determine the cash value of such 
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securities as he may have owned on or be- 
fore the date of the submission of the appli- 
cation by the carrier to the Commission 
pursuant to this paragraph, and to provide 
for the payment or securing of such amount.” 


Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the last vote by the committee I would 
be willing to leave out of this proposal 
the phrase “subject to the approval of 
the District Court of the United States.” 
We can take that out of this amendment. 

Now, here we have an amendment that 
is not going to delay the reorganization 
at all, not the slightest, because this does 
not apply until after the plan has become 
effective; until after the reorganization 
has gone through. 

I ask that this amendment be adopted 
in the interest of the minority bondhold- 
ers; bondholders who cannot see their 
way clear to go along with the plan. As 
I pointed out, a bondholder has a con- 
tract to get his money paid at the date 
of maturity 100 cents on the dollar with 
a certain rate of interest. A plan under 
this bill may modify and alter that con- 
tract. It may cut him down to 50 cents 
on the dollar, may cut him down to 2 per- 
cent interest instead of 4 percent, and 
the date of maturity may be extended to 
4 years instead of 1, or 20 years instead 
of 1. 

I have no objection to those provisions 
because that is the spirit of the bill, but 
I do say that, if a minority bondholder 
does not want to go along with it, if he 
does not want his contract impaired, he 
should have a right to protection pro- 
vided that that protection will not pre- 
vent the plan from going through, and 
that he cannot use the protection we give 
him to strike against the plan, and that 
he cannot use that protecion we give him 
to embarrass reorganization, and that he 
cannot insist on a hundred cents on the 
dollar, and he cannot insist on having 
every pound of flesh and every drop of 
blood. 

This amendment will do that because 
it provides that he be given not a hun- 
dred cents on the dollar but merely that 
his security be appraised at the present 
market value. 

Mr, LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABIN. I yield. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman this question: The gentleman 
talks about minority bondholders. Sup- 
pose a person went out on the market 
and picked up a bond at 5 cents on the 
dollar. Would he not be entitled to 100 
cents on the dollar under this plan? 

Mr. RABIN. No; assuredly not. Iam 
not asking that he get a hundred cents 
on the dollar. 

Mr. LESINSKI. But I understood the 
gentleman to say that the minority 
bondholder should be entitled to a hun- 
dred cents on the dollar. 

Mr. RABIN. The gentleman misun- 
derstood me. I did not say he was en- 
mt to ask for a hundred cents on the 


Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman real- 
izes that a lot of bonds sold on the mar- 
ket may not be worth a nickel. 

Mr. RABIN. If he were to be entitled 
to a hundred cents on the dollar under 
my purpose then I would ask you to vote 
against this amendment. I do not ask 
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that. I ask simply that the value of his 
bonds be appraised. I have not asked 
that it be paid in casn because I realize 
that it might embarrass the reorganiza- 
tion to ask cash payment for some rail- 
roads may not have the cash to pay. I 
simply ask that the value of his bonds 
be fixed as of the date of the reorganiza- 
tion provided he owns the bonds on or 
before the reorganization commenced; 
and I ask that he be given some security, 
that the ICC give him some security to 
make sure that he gets the value that is 
fixed, and the amount is to be fixed by 
the ICC. I am not asking too much. It 
is not asking too much for a man whose 
contract has been impaired. It is asking 
the minimum. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Would not the 25 per- 
cent, or the minority bondholders, have 
the same status as the 75 percent, or 
whatever larger percent might request 
modification or alteration? 

Mr. RABIN. Would they have the 
same status? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. RABIN. I am talking about the 
bondholders who do not want that 
status. 

Mr. HARRIS. They have the right to 
be protected just as the other 75 percent 
who are requesting the modification or 
alteration. 

Mr. RABIN. The 75-percent consent; 
they get what they want/ they voted for 
it. The minority are in a different class. 
They do not get what they want because 
they are voting against it. They do not 
get protection after the House passes this 
bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do they not get-the 
same thing under the Commission’s 
order? 

Mr. RABIN. They get what they do 
not want. 

Mr. HARRIS. 
gentleman. 

Mr. RABIN. They get the same thing, 
but they do not want it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, why take 
my $1,000 bond.and against my will give 
me 50 cents on the dollar and say, “You 
have got to take it whether you like it 
or not.” Ido not ask for the thousand. 
I say, “I do not want that 50 percent. 
Give me the value as of today,” and do 
not pay it today, either. Pay it when the 
ICC says it should be paid. Let me say if 
you put this through it will save this bill 
in court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with some reluc- 
tance that I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
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York. All of us on the committee have 
a great deal of respect for his legal abil- 
ity, and personaliy I have referred to 
him many times as my legal counsel on 
the committee. I believe, however, that 
the amendment he now offers in effect 
would be an amendment which, if 
adopted, would result in discriminatory 
legislation greatly favoring dissenting 
minority bondholders. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] in asking the question a moment 
ago put his finger on the logic in this 
situation when he asked if all security 
holders did not have the same rights 
under the provisions contained in the 
bill. 

I do not care to prolong the debate on 
this matter, but I wish to call attention 
to page 26 of the hearings very briefly, 
in which there is a specific instance re- 
lated by Commissioner Mahaffie that I 
think is applicable to the proposal of the 
distinguished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Mahaffle said in response to a 
question asked by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Hate], a member of the 
committee: s 

Some years ago the Maine Central had a 
maturity, as I recall, of about $10,000,000. It 
could not meet it by any refinancing, but 
its earnings were sufficient to make it reason- 
ably sure that it could continue to pay the 
interest on that obligation. The Maine Cen- 
tral went to its security holder, and, as I 
recall, got somewhere between 80 and 90 per- 
cent to consent to an extension of that 
maturity on the basis of continuing the in- 
terest payment at the coupon rate. It had 
to pay off the 10 or 15 percent who would not 
consent, and the fact that it had to pay 
them off made those who were inclined to go 
along somewhat recluctant to do it, though 
ultimately enough of them went along so 
that the railroad was able to put up the 
money to pay off the dissenters. 3 

The majority, as I say, hesitated to do it 
because they did not like to see some of their 
coholders preferred over them by getting 
their money in full. 


Then Commissioner Mahaffie related 
that the Boston & Maine had a similar 
difficulty in 1940. 

Mr, Chairman, I submit to my distin- 
guished friend from New York that the 
adoption of his amendment in any case 
under this proposed reorganization plan 
would produce similar situations and 
would greatly favor and place in a pre- 
ferred class the minority dissenters. 

Mr. RABIN. The object of my 
amendment is to prevent just such 
things as the gentleman refers to, be- 
cause in the first place the plan can go 
through without his consent. Secondly, 
he does not get 100 percent on the dollar. 
He gets what the ICC wants to pay him. 
Third, he does not get it in cash. He 
gets that which the ICC wants to give 
him. Fourth, he does not get it as a 
condition precedent to the plan going 
through. He gets it when the ICC wants 
to give it to him. 

Mr. PRIEST. I believe my good friend 
will agree with me, however, that it does 
place him in a preferred status and that 
therefore it is discriminatory legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be voted down. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
passage of an amendment of this char- 
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acter is creating a nuisance value. I 
cannot see it in any other way. This 
amendment is offered from the stand- 
point of protecting the individual. While 
I have no doubt as to the good faith of 
those who offer the amendment in a sin- 
cere desire to protect what they believe 
to be the interest of a minority party, 
yet the fact remains under a similar law, 
the McLaughlin Act, which was chapter 
15 of Chandler Bankruptcy Act, and in 
force for several years, there was no 
such provision in that act as now offered 
by the gentleman from New York. That 
act similar to this proposed law was 
in effect for many years. No question 
such as has been raised here as to a 
Possible loss by some individual ever was 
raised in the administration of that act. 

But, there is a further and a very con- 
trolling objection. It would seem to me, 
and that arises from the fact that the 
emphasis that 1s placed upon the right of 
an individual overlooks entirely the fact 
that the public has an interest. Every 
proposal is submitted and approval given 
on the basis that the public interest is 
to be served. The Commission must find 
that it is to the benefit of the public as 
well as all the other classes of security 
holders. In this connection, I call to 
your attention the language of the Court 
in the case of Burton v. Barbour (104 
U. S.). The Court said: 

The public retains rights of vast conse- 
quence in the road and its appendages in 
which neither the company or any creditor 
or mortgagee can interfere. They take their 

«rights subject to the rights of the public and 
must be content to enjoy them in subordina- 
tion thereto. 


In other words, the controlling consid- 
eration is the public interest. The pub- 
lic interest requires a continuing trans- 
portation system, and whether it con- 
tinues or not depends upon the strength 
of its financial structure. As soon as you 
permit individuals to interfere with that 
public interest, such as has been argued 
here, then you are working against the 
public interest and doing that which is 
detrimental to the public interest. 

The amendment would require a cash 
payment to any dissenting creditor which 
would be determined by the cash value of 
his interest. 

Congress, acting pursuant to its para- 
mount authority to regulate interstate 
commerce, is not bound by the constitu- 
tional provision with reference to impair- 
ment of the obligation of contracts. 
Such constitutional provision applies only 
to the States. 

Under the bill the rights of all creditors 
affected would be determined by the vote 
of 75 percent of such creditors, and in ad- 
dition the plan after a full hearing before 
the Commission would have to be ap- 
proved by the Commission. It would en- 
tirely defeat the purposes of the bill if 
any dissenter should be given the right to 
demand cash payments as this amend- 
ment would propose. 

Where a plan is proposed under the 
bill the question to be determined is 
whether or not the public interest and 
the interests of all the creditors as a 
whole would be better served by the car- 
rying out of the plan or by a bankruptcy 
proceeding or a receivership proceeding 
if the plan should not be carried out. 
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In the event of a bankruptcy proceeding 
or a receivership proceeding, the creditors 
very likely would lose a great deal more 
in interest than they would otherwise 
give up in the event a voluntary plan was 
approved by 75 percent of the creditors 
and also by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Since Congress, acting in the public in- 
terest, may enact legislation which will 
have the effect of impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts there could be no reason- 
able doubt as to the constitutionality of 
the provisions of this bill. The Supreme 
Court has on numerous occasions upheld 
the power of Congress to enact legislation 
of this character and the latest important 
decision is perhaps in the gold clause 
case Norman v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, (294 U. S. 240) , a decision 
with which everyone undoubtedly is 
familiar. In that case the Supreme 
Court held that Congress could enact 
legislation which would deprive the hold- 
ers of bonds of railroad companies from 
their right to be paid in gold coin of a 
standard of weight and fineness which 
was fixed by the contractual obligation. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am neither a rail- 
road lawyer, and never was, nor am I 
a railroad stockholder or bondholder, 
and never was. Consequently, I cannot 
claim the professional interest and per- 
sonal knowledge about this problem that 
some of those who have spoken profess to 
have. But I do have some convictions. 
One of the gentlemen said that he had 
no conviction about this bill. I realize 
he said this to show his impartiality, 
and I admire his good faith. Possibly 
I am not so impartial. Frankly, I do 
have some convictions about this matter, 
I have a conviction that is old-fashioned; 
it is reactionary; it is in direct conflict 
with the views just expressed by the pre- 
vious speaker, who stated that the public 
interest should outweigh the interest of 
the individual. After all, I believe in 
private property. I believe that when an 
individual buys an obligation, whether it 
be my personal note or a bond of the 
New York Central Railroad, that indi- 
vidual gets the right to collect as long 
as the maker has the ability to pay. He 
has a right to share in the property of 
the individual or the corporation that 
executed that obligation. I do not think 
there is any public interest that can in- 
tervene and wipe out the right of that 
individual to collect his obligation. Cer- 
tainly if the public has such an over- 
whelming interest in a railway reorgan- 
ization as to require the wiping out of 
certain obligations, it is the duty of the 
public to pay those obligations. Cer- 
tainly the public has an interest and a 
right that is greater than that of any 
individual. Our constitutional law long 
ago recognized that, and I recognize it, 
but just as the Constitution recognizes 
the obligation of the public. so do I rec- 
ognize that the public has no right to 
take my private property, no matter 
what the exigencies of the public interest 
are, without paying me for it. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I am sorry. I have only 
5 minutes, I want to talk about these 
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fundamentals. I do not want to talk 
about what the railroad lawyers are in- 
terested in. I do not want to talk about 
what these new-spun theorists are in- 
terested in. I am interested in main- 
taining the right of every individual in 
America to receive payment on the ob- 
ligations due to him, and I am interested 
in the duty of every individual to pay his 
debt when he has the means. I am in- 
terested in seeing that railroad corpora- 
tions as well as individuals are charged 
with the payment of their debts as long 
as they have the funds with which to 
pay them. I think that when a man 
Signs a note he signs an obligation to 
pay it, and I think that when a railroad 
company signs a bond it signs an obli- 
gation to pay it, and I, for one, doubt that 
it is in the public interest to exempt 
railroad corporations from the obliga- 
tion of contract. 

This bill does not do anything in the 
world except to relieve certain obligors 
from their obligations for the benefit of 
a certain class in a certain group. They 
tell us that it is for the public. If it is 
for the benefit of the public, let the pub- 
lic pay the bill, but do not let one group 
of obligors be relieved of their obligation 
for the benefit of some bondholders and 
some stockholders, and above all do not 
try to take the bondholder’s property 
from him without compensation and at 
the same time deny him recourse to the 
court. If you are going to take private 
property from railroad purposes, let us 
at least do it in the courthouse under 
the forms of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. RABIN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments? If not, under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 2298) to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 246, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 4 

The bill was ordered to be engrossea 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS BILL 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, as Iam 
quite sure all the Members know, tomor- 
row is the final day for action one way or 
the other on the labor-management rela- 
tions bill. If there should be a veto and 
it comes in at noon tomorrow, it is our 
plan to proceed immediately with the 
vote to override the veto. I make this 
announcement in order that the Mem- 
bers may make their plans accordingly. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on H. R. 
3444, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a speech re- 
cently made by a former Member of the 
House, Hon. James P. McGranery. 


TAFT-HARTLEY BILL 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago this House closed its eyes, blocked its 
ears, and voted yea“ on the Taft-Hart- 
ley bill now before the President for con- 
sideration. Few Members of this House 
knew what was in this bill. Indeed, few 
of them could know. None outside of 
the managers on behalf of the House 
had a chance to see it until the very day 
of passage. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas, the former Speaker, 
rose, I remember, in forceful protest 
against this kind of action. I believe he 
remarked that he had not received the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House until 20 minutes before 
noon of that day. 

Now, this is an extremely complicated, 
extremely intricate bill. It covered more 
than 70 pages. The conference report 
covered 69 pages. No one can be blamed 
for not knowing the content and effects 
of this bill after a few hours, mug) less 
a few minutes. It does not look the 
original House bill, and it does nv. talk 
like the original House bill. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I can assure the House—and I 
am prepared to show by the most un- 
impeachable evidence—that this confer- 
ence bill was nothing but the old House 
bill masquerading in new legalistic 
clothing. M 

Now, few Members of this House may 
agree with that statement at the pres- 
ent time. And I believe it is the highest 
possible compliment to the strategy of 
the majority party that this may be the 
fact. For, by reason of the length and 
intricacy of this bill and aided by their 
insistence upon speedy action, they suc- 
ceeded in convincing not only the press 
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and a large body of the American people 
but even many of the distinguished Mem- 
bers of Congress that the bill presented 
for a vote more than 2 weeks ago was 
in fact the Senate bill. 

I believe the campaign for passage of 
this antilabor measure was the slickest 
piece of operating I have seen around 
here in a long time. When the bill went 
to conference, it was termed by the press, 
by many of my distinguished colleagues, 
and by many Members of the Senate as a 
harsh and stringent measure. At the 
same time we were told that the Senate 
bill was a sound, reasonable, and neces- 


sary redefinition of the rights and priv- 


ileges of employers and employees under 
Federal law. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey, who was chairman of the 
managers on the part of the House in 
conference committee deliberations, gave 
repeated public assurances that the se- 
vere provisions of the House bill were 
being abandoned in favor of the more 
conservative stand which we were to sup- 
pose had been taken by the Senate. The 
measure presented to us by the confer- 
ence committee thereafter gained the 
reputation for being substantially the 
Senate bill, with all of the harmful pro- 
visions of our original proposal entirely 
eliminated. And, I am sure, Mr, Speak- 
er, that many of us, voting both for and 
against the conference bill, did so under 
the distinct misapprehension that the 
Taft-Hartley bill fundamentally followed 
the approach used by the Senate. 

I have, for instance, nothing but the 
deepest sympathy and understanding 
for the plight of my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, who sat with me 
in conference over this bill as one of the 
managers on behalf of the House. He 
said the writing of the final bill shifted so 
rapidly that even he was unable to keep 
track of it. Even he could not get a copy 
of the conference report to see whether 
the bill was tough enough for him to sup- 
port it. 

Personally, I regarded the conference 
labor bill as thoroughly destructive of 
labor’s rights and as thoroughly produc- 
tive of industrial strife as the original 
House bill and upon these well considered 
grounds I yoted against both. Nothing, 
however, could be further from the truth 
than the propaganda that there is a sub- 
stantial difference in objectives and ap- 
proach between the two bills. 

Mr. Speaker, if any one were to look 
for it, there is the most ironclad, rock 
solid proof of the proposition I’m mak- 
ing here today. I am going to prove my 
point by taking every word from the 
statements of the gentleman from New 
Jersey, chairman of the committee re- 
porting the House bill and chairman of 
the managers on the part of the House. 
If you will bear with me for a few min- 
utes, I am going to make a brief com- 
parison between the report on the House 
bill and the report on the conference 
bill. This is exactly the thing which 
every Member of this House should have 
had an opportunity to do prior to the 
passage of the conference bill, but which 
was unfortunately and deliberately 
denied by steam roller methods. 

Upon page 5 and a part of page 6 of 
the original majorit¥ report on H. R. 
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3020, I found a list of 20 accomplish- 
ments claimed for the Hartley bill. It 
seemed to me these 20 points, claimed by 
the majority to represent the major 
features of the measure, would provide 
the soundest basis for comparison with 
the conference bill. And if the conferees 
on the part of the House have reported 
the accomplishment of the same cbjec- 
tives there would appear to be substantial 
identity bewteen the two. 

The result, Mr. Speaker, is astonishing. 
I actually found that all except one of 
these listed accomplishments were re- 
peated in the Taft-Hartley bill. In other 
words, the more things were changed, the 
more they remained exactly the same. 

Let me go over each one of these points 
to show you what I mean. Now, mind 
you, these are not my words, They are 
the words of the two reports. Iam quot- 
ing from the statements of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey himself. I am not 
even going to comment for the presest 
as to whether their effects, in my opinion, 
are good or bad. 

Point 1 reads as follows: 

(1) It abolishes the existing discredited 
National Labor Relations Bogrd and creates 
in lieu thereof a new board of fair-minded 
members to exercise quasi judicial functions 
only. 


Turning to pages 37 and 38 of the 


conference report, in which was dis- 


cussed the creation of two new members 
of the Board and a new independent 
general counsel, charged with all pros- 
ecuting and administrative functions, I 
found these words: 


The combination of the provisions dealing 
with the authority of the general counsel, 
the provision abolishing the Board's review 
division, and the provisions relating to the 
trial examiners and their reports effectively 
limits the Board to the performance of quasi- 
judicial functions. 


In other words, Mr. Speaker, the crea- 
tion of two new Board members suffl- 
ciently changes its character and the 
general counsel is for all purposes the 
exact equivalent of the independent 
administrator which would have been 
created by the Hartley bill. 

This identity is stressed by the second 
point of the report on the Hartley bill, 
which states: 


(2) It establishes a new official to exercise 
the various prosecuting and investigative 
functions under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, to be entirely independent of the 
Board. 


In relation to this comment I find on 
page 37 of the conference report the fol- 
lowing: 

The general counsel is to have general 
supervision and direction of all attorneys 
employed by the Board (excluding the trial 
examiners and the legal assistants to the 
individual members of the Board), and of all 
the officers and employees in the Board’s 
regional offices, and is to have final authority 
to act in the name of, but independently of 
any direction, control, or review by the 
Board in respect of the investigation of 
charges and the issuance of complaints of 
unfair labor practices, and in respect of 
the prosecution of such complaints before 
the Board. By this provision re- 
sponsibility for what takes place in the 
Board's regional offices is centralized in cne 
individual who is ultimately responsible to 
the President and Congress. 
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At the outset, therefore, we are told 
that the present enrolled bill establishes 
exactly the same system as the Hartley 
bill for administration of the Wagner 
Act. The Hartley bill report then turns 
to the question of evidence which can be 
considered by the Board in hearings and 
the effect of Board decisions upon court 
review. Point 3 of the list states: 

(3) It requires the Board to act only 
upon the weight of credible legal evidence, 
and it gives the courts of the United States a 
real, rather than a fictitious, power to review 
the decisions of the Board. 


On examining the conference report, 
I find, first of all, on page 53, that the 
provisions of the House bill, accomplish- 
ing the above objective, so far as the legal 
evidence at hearings is concerned, was 
followed verbatim by the conference bill. 
Here is the pertinent language: 

The House bill provided, in section 10 (b), 
that the proceedings before the Board should 
be conducted, so far as practicable, in ac- 
cordance with the rules of evidence appli- 
cable in the district courts of the United 
States under the rules of civil proce- 
dure. The conference agreement 
in section 10 (c) contains this provisign of 
the House bill. 


At the bottom of page 53 and on page 
54 of the conference report I find that, 
in regard to the weight to be accorded 
evidence in the findings and decision of 
the Board, the provision of the confer- 
ence bill is the counterpart of the pro- 
vision of the Hartley bill. Again, I read 
from the conference report: 

In section 10 (c) the House bill provided 
that the Board should base its decisions upon 
the weight of the evidence * * the con- 
ference agreement provides that the Board 
shall act only on the “preponderance” of the 
testimony—that is to say, on the weight of 
the credible evidence, 


And not only is the Board required to 
act upon the weight of credible, legal 
evidence, but also, the courts of the 
United States are in effect accorded the 
same powers on review under both bills, 
This is made clear on page 56 of the con- 
ference report. Here again, I quote: 

The provisions of section 10 (b) of the con- 
ference agreement insure the Board's receiv- 
ing only legal evidence, and section 10 (c) in- 
sures its deciding in accordance with the 
preponderance of the evidence. These two 
statutory requirements in and of themselves 
give rise to questions of law which the courts 
will hereafter be called upon to deter- 
mine—whether the requirements have been 
met. This, in conjunction with the language 
of the Senate amendment with respect to 
the Board’s findings of fact—language which 
the conference agreement adopts—will very 
materially broaden the scope of the courts’ 
reviewing power. 


Therefore, even though the conference 
bill adopts the language of the Senate 
bill in regard to court review, it nonethe- 
less accomplishes by related provisions 
the purpose of giving the courts what is 
termed by the Hartley report “a real 
rather than a fictitious power to review 
decisions of the Board.” 

Point No. 4 of the Hartley bill relates 


to the closed shop and industry-wide ` 


bargaining. It states that both are out- 
lawed. And both are either completely 
outlawed or seriously impeded by the 
conference bill. 
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First I quote from page 41 of the con- 
ference statement: 

Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment, in rewriting the present provisions of 
section 8 (3) of this act, abolished the closed 
shop. * * * The conference agreement 
adopts the language of the Senate amend- 
ment in section 8 (a) (3) of the Labor Act 
with one clarifying omission. 


Again I quote from page 60 of the con- 
ference report: 

Under the House bill there was included a 
new section * * * to assure that nothing 
in the act was construed as authorizing 
any * * * form of compulsory unionized 
agreement in any State where the execution 
of such agreement would be contrary to State 
law. * * The conference agree- 
ment * * * contains a provision having 
the same effect. 


When it comes to industry-wide bar- 
gaining, however, the conference report 
is anything but frank. It states that 
provisions of the House bill, restricting 
industry-wide bargaining, were omitted 
from the conference bill. Nonetheless, 
there is embodied in the conference bill 
a provision stating that in any strike 
imperiling the national health or safety 
in all or a substantial part of an indus- 
try, where an injunction has been issued, 
there must be a company by company 
vote of the employees on the final settle- 
ment offer of each employer before the 
injunction is discharged. There is not 
any doubt in my mind that this provi- 
sion would effectively block industry- 
wide bargaining in practically every case 
where the employers do not desire to 
bargain on such a basis. The conference 
report on page 63 states that the House 
bill contained this provision. And on 
page 65 of the report are the words: 

It is provided in the conference agreement 
that the employees vote on the employer's 
offer as stated by him. 


The next accomplishment is the 
exemption of supervisors from the Wag- 
ner Act. By turning to page 35 of the 
conference report you may discover that 
these employees are also exempted under 
the conference bill after slight redefini- 
tion of the term. 

Point No. 6 deals with the duty of both 
parties to bargain and refers to a sup- 
plementary provision for a secret ballot 
on the employer’s last offer of settle- 
ment. The provision of the present law 
requiring employers to bargain collec- 
tively has been retained. The confer- 
ence bill also imposes a duty on unions 
to bargain collectively. In this regard 
I want to quote from pages 42 and 44 
of the statement of managers. On 
page 42: 

Under the House bill the following unfair 
labor practices were set forth: * . To 
refuse to bargain collectively with the em- 
ployer. 


On page 43: 

Under the new section 8 (b) of the Senate 
amendment, the following unfair labor prac- 
tices on the part of labor organizations and 
their agents were defined: * * *, To re- 
fuse to bargain collectively with an em- 
ployer. 

And again on page 44, relating to the 
prior comments: 

From the above description of the House 
bill and the Senate amendment dealing with 
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unfair labor practices on the part of labor 
organizations and their agents, it is apparent 
that the Senate amendment was broader in 
its scope than the corresponding provisions 
of the House bill. The conference agreement 
adopts the provisions of the Senate amend- 
ment 


Now, I have already gone over some of 
the provisions of the conference bill coy- 
ering the requirements of secret ballots 
in emergency disputes. But I want to 
call your attention to pages 62 and 63 of 
the conference report regarding the 
duties of the Director of Mediation and 
Conciliation. I quote: 


One important duty of the Director which 
was not included in the Senate amendment 
is included in the conference agreement and 
is derived from the provisions of the House 
bill providing for a secret ballot by employ- 
ees upon their employer’s last offer of settle- 
ment before resorting to a strike, 


It is perfectly clear to me, therefore, 
that point 6 of the listed accomplish- 
ments of the Hartley bill has been effec- 
85 carried over into the conference 

ill. 


Point 7 professes protection for inde- 
pendent labor organizations on the same 
basis as affiliated labor organizations. 
This point is covered on page 48 of the 


conference report. I want to qu t 
in full: 8 


It was further provided 


That is, in the House bill 


that employees were not to be denied the 
right to designate or select a representative 
of their own choosing by reason of an order 
of the Board with respect to such repre- 
sentative or its predecessor that would not 
have been issued in similar circumstances 
with respect to a labor organization, national 
or international in scope or affiliated with 
such an organization. The Senate amend- 
ment in section 9 (c) (3), contained a pro- 
vision having the same purpose. Both the 
House provision and the Senate provision 
were directed to the practice of the Board 
in denying employees the right to vote for 
independent labor organizations in respect of 
which orders had been issued by the Board 
under section 8 (1) or 8 (2) finding employer 
domination where, under similar circum- 
stances, it did not apply the same rule to 
unions affillated with one of the national 
labor organizations. * * * The confer- 
ence agreement, in section 9 (c) (2) contains 
a provision having the same purpose and 
effect. 


What, may I ask, could give greater 


protection than insuring a place on the 


ballot for company unions on an equal 
footing with bona fide labor organiza- 
tions. 

The next point 8: No labor organiza- 
tion may be certified if it has Commu- 
nist or subversive officers. Page 49 of 
the conference report explains that the 
same provision is in the conference bill 
with its effect limited to present member- 
ship in the Communist Party. The rea- 
son for this is readily explained. I quote 
from page 49: 

The “ever has been” test that was included 
in the House bill is omitted from the con- 
ference agreement as unnecessary, since the 
Supreme Court has held that if an individual 
has been proved to be a member of the Com- 
munist Party at some time in the past, the 
presumption is that he is still a member in 
the absence of proof to the contrary. 


Rights which union members can 
claim of labor organizations are claimed 
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to be protected by point 9 of the ac- 
complishments of the Hartley bill. In 
this regard, I call your attention to pages 
38, 39, 40, 42, and 43 of the conference 
report, I want to quote first from page 
38: 


Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment in amending the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act preserved the right under section 
7 of that act of employees to self-organiza- 
tion, to form, join or assist any labor or- 
ganization, and to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing and to engage in other concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection, The 
House bill, however, made two changes in 
that section of the act. First, it was stated 
specifically that the rights set forth were not 
to be considered as including the right to 
commit or participate in unfair labor prac- 
tices, unlawful concerted activities, or viola- 
tions of collective-bargaining contracts. 
Second, it was specifically set forth that em- 
ployees were also to have the right to refrain 
from self-organization, etc., if they chose to 
do so. - 


On page 39: 

It was believed that the provisions, ex- 
cepting unfair labor practices, unlawful con- 
certed activities and violations of collective- 
bargaining agreements were unnecessary. 


Next from page 40: 

The second change made by the House bill 
in seetion 7 of the act (which is carried into 
the conference agreement) also has an im- 
portant bearing on the kinds of concerted 
activities which are protected by section 7. 


Then on page 42: 

Under the new section 8 (b) of the Senate 
amendment, the following unfair labor prac- 
tices on the part of labor organizations and 
their agents were defined: 

(1) To restrain or coerce employees in the 
exercise of rights guaranteed in section 7, 
or to restrain or coerce an employer in the 
selection of his representatives for collective 
bargaining or the adjustment of grievances, 


Again on page 432 

(2) To discriminate against an employee 
to whom membership in a labor organization 
has been denied or terminated on some 
ground other than nonpayment of dues or 
initiation fees. The purpose of this provi- 
sion of the Senate amendment was obvious. 


I turn to page 44: 


The conference agreement adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 


Now, it seems to me that no measure 
could demonstrate a more solicitous at- 
tempt to protect union members from 
their union even though the real purpose 
and effect is to protect the employer from 
the union and to weaken or destroy any 
democratic union control of its members 
ive cherished principles of majority 

e. 

Next comes point 10, outlawing sym- 
pathy strikes, jurisdictional strikes, il- 
legal boycotts, collusive strikes by em- 
ployees of competing employers, and sit- 
down strikes, These features of the 
House bill are treated on page 59 of the 
conference report, and I quote: 


Many of the matters covered in section 12- 


of the House bill are also covered in the 
conference agreement in different form, as 
has been pointed out above in the discus- 
sion of section 7 and section 8 (b) (1) of 
the conference agreement. Under existing 
principles of law developed by the courts 
and recently applied by the Board, employees 
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who engage in violence, mass picketing, un- 
fair labor practices, contract violations, or 
other improper conduct, or who force the em- 
ployer to violate the law, do not have any 
immunity under the act and are subject to 
discharge without right of reinstatement. 
The right of the employer to discharge an em- 
ployee for any such reason is protected in 
specific terms in section 10 (c). Further- 
more, under section 10 (j) of the conference 
agreement, the Board is given authority to 
apply to the district courts for temporary 
injunctions restraining alleged unfair labor 
practices temporarily pending the decision of 
the Board on the merits. 


In other words, section 8 (b) (1) makes 
mass picketing and sit-down strikes un- 
fair labor practices and section 8 (b) 
(4) of the conference bill similarly out- 
laws sympathy strikes, jurisdictional 
strikes, illegal boycotts, and collusive 
strikes by employees of competing em- 
ployers. Any employees participating 
in these activities may certainly be dis- 
charged for cause and are not entitled 
to reinstatement. And when I read sec- 
tions 10 (j) and 10 (1) of the conference 
bill, I find that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board can seek court injunctions 
against mass picketing, jurisdictional 
strikes, and sit-down strikes, and must 
apply for injunctions against all of the 
other mentioned practices. On top of 
all this, employers are given a cause of 
action to recover any damages caused by 
the activities made unfair by section 8 
(b) (4). The managers on the part of 
the House therefore cannot contend that 
they gave any real concessions on this 
phase of the House bill. 

Point 11 is that the House bill outlaws 
strikes to remedy practices for which an 
administrative remedy is available, or 
to compel an employer to break the law. 
I believe this is taken care of by Section 
8 (b) (4) (C) of the conference bill out- 
lawing strikes to force recognition of 
unions other than those certified by 
the Board and I again place particular 
emphasis upon the admission of the con- 
ferees on page 44 of the report to the 
effect it is apparent that the Senate 
amendment is broader in its scope in 
regard to this provision than the cor- 
responding provision of the House bill. 

Point 12 I have already covered in sub- 
stance. This point relates to mass 
picketing and forms of violence designed 
to prevent persons from entering or leav- 
ing places of employment. Sections 7 
and 8 (b) (1) of the conference bill 
combine to make these activities unfair 
because they are coercion by unions and 
are subject to injunctions and to damage 
suits as explained on pages 42 and 43 
of the conference report: 

This provision of the Senate amendment 
in its general terms covered all of the activi- 
ties which were prescribed in section 12 (a) 
(1) of the House bill as unlawful concerted 
activities and some of the activities which 
were proscribed in the other paragraphs of 
section 12 (a). While these restraining and 
coercive activities did not have the same 
treatment under the Senate amendment as 
under the corresponding provisions of the 
House bill, participation in them, as ex- 
plained in the discussion of section 7, is not 
a protected activity under the act. Under 
the House bill, these activities could be en- 
joined upon suit by a private employer, 
specific provision was made for suits for 
damages on the part of any person injured 
thereby, and employees participating therein 
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were subject to deprivation of their rights 
under the act. The conference agreement, 
while adopting section 8 (b) (1) of the Sen- 
ate amendment, does not by specific terms 
contain any of these sanctions, but an em- 
ployee who is discharged for participating 
in them will not, as explained in the dis- 
cussion of section 7, be entitled to reinstate- 
ment. Furthermore, since in section 302 
(b), unions are made suable, unions that 
engage in these practices to the- injury of 
another may subject themselves to liability 
under ordinary principles of law. Then, too, 
under the provisions of section 10 (j) of the 
conference agreement the Board can seek a 
temporary injunction enjoining these prac- 
tices pending its decision on the merits. 


Point 13, which governs stranger 
picketing, has also been covered by Sec- 
tions 7 and 8 (b) (1), since picketing a 
plant in which no labor dispute has oc- 
curred would constitute the coercion. 
This is covered by my above quotation 
from page 42 of the conference report. 

Point 14, which lists the creation of a 
cause of action in damages for unlawful 
concerted activities, relates right back to 
point 10. Sections 301 and 303 of the 
conference bill provide the very remedy 
of which the House committee report 
boasts. The matter is treated at length 
on page 67 of the conference report: 

Section 303 of the Senate amendment 
contained a provision the effect of which 
was to give persons injured by boycotts and 
jurisdictional disputes described in the new 
section 8 (b) (4) of the National Labor 
Relations Act a right to sue the labor organ- 
ization responsible therefor in any district 
court of the United States (subject to the 
limitations and provisions of the section 
dealing with suits by and against labor 
organizations) to recover damages sustained 
by him together with the costs of the suit. 
A comparable provision was contained in 
the House bill in the new section 12 of the 
National Labor Relations Act dealing with 
unlawful concerted activities. The confer- 
ence agreement adopts the provisions of the 
Senate amendment with clarifying changes. 


As for the next point, it is stated that 
the House bill prescribes unfair labor 
practices by employees as well as em- 
ployers. I think I have covered this suffi- 
cientiy by my previous remarks. Cer- 
tainly no one can question that there are 
a host of these new unfair labor practices 
in the conference bill. The pages of the 
report are filled with intricate discussion 
of their effects. I refer particlularly to 
pages 42 to 46 of the report, from many 
of which I have already quoted. The 
fact that the final bill makes these unfair 
when performed by labor organizations 
and their agents is a minor distinction 
between the two measures. 

Going further down the line of 
achievements claimed for the Hartley 
bill, I read next under point 16 that it 
creates a new and independent concilia- 
tion agency. And, as explained on page 
62 of the conference report, this is the 
effect of title H of the conference bill. 
The United States Conciliation Service is 
abolished and a new independent Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service is 
created under the leadership of a Direc- 
tor appointed by the President. 

Three of the remaining four points of 
the Hartley report are clearly covered by 
the conference bill and the conference 
report. Suits for contract violations in 
the Federal courts mentioned by point 18 
are available under the final bill and are 
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treated in detail on pages 65 and 66 of 
the report: 

Section 302 (a) of the House bill provided 
that any action for or proceeding involving 
a violation of a contract between an employ- 
er and a labor organization might be brought 
by either party in any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of the 
parties, without regard to the amount in 
controversy, if such contract affected com- 
merce, or the court otherwise had jurisdic- 
tion. Under the Senate amendment the 
jurisdictional test was whether the employer 
was in an industry affecting commerce or 
whether the labor organization represented 
employees in such an industry. This test 
contained in the Senate amendment is also 
contained in the conference agreement, 
rather than the test in the House bill which 
required that the “contract affect commerce.” 


The immediately preceding pages also 
explain an elaborate method for stopping 
strikes which imperil or threaten to im- 
peril the public health, safety, or interest. 
This is the practical counterpart of point 
19 of the Hartley report. And the last 
point, namely, that the Hartley bill guar- 
antees freedom of speech to employers, 
employees, and their representatives is 
outlined on page 45 of the conference re- 
port, where it is stated that the confer- 
ence agreement adopts the provisions of 
the House bill in this respect. s 

Now the only point which does not 
seem to me to have been completely cov- 
ered by the conference report is No. 17, 
stating that the Hartley bill removes the 
exemption of labor unions from the anti- 
trust laws. This would be a fortunate 
thing if it were actually true. The con- 
ference bill, however, subjects unions to 
mandatory injunctions sought by the 
Board, to damage suits and to unfair 
labor practice proceedings, for practi- 
cally every type of conduct in the use of 
economic force which formerly rendered 
these unions liable to damages and in- 
junctions under the antitrust laws. The 
Norris-LaGuardia Act would be thrown 
out the window in these proceedings. 
The more recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court finally recognizing an ef- 
fective exemption from the antitrust 
laws would be reversed by the Congress. 
The rule of the Danbury Hatters and 
Duplex cases of years ago would be re- 
vived again to plague unions in the le- 
gitimate use of the strike and the boycott 
to protect their very existence. This, 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, represents only 
a modest departure from the extreme 
position of the Hartley bill. I cannot 
recognize it as providing an important 
change from the policies and purposes 
of that measure. Nor does the confer- 
ence report itself recognize this as a 
change. This is shown by the comment 
on page 65 of the conference report: 

Since the matters dealt with in this sec- 
tion have to a large measure been effectuated 
through the use of boycotts, and since the 
conference agreement contains effective pro- 
visions directly dealing with boycotts them- 
selves, this provision is omitted from the 
conference agreement. 


There is the story, Mr. Speaker. It is 
in black and white. The gentleman 
from New Jersey has provided us with 
the complete picture provided we only 
look far enough, This irrefutable evi- 
dence exposes all the duplicity, all the 
misconcepiions, and all the confusing 
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double talk which have surrounded this 
measure. I am determined to have this 
story made clear once and for all. I 
am determined to make this point for 
the record and make it stick. That is 
my plain duty to the American people 
who must no longer be deceived. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO REVISE AND 
EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who have spoken on the bill H. R. 
2292 may revise and extend their re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? — 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in Committee of the Whole on 
the bill, H. R. 2298, and include herewith 
questions which he propounded and re- 
plies thereto by Mr. Mahaffie before the 
committee during the hearings. 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include extracts from certain 
publications, 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a portion of the 
State Department Appropriation Act 
under which the so-called Voice of Amer- 
ica operates. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks in 
the Recorp and include a speech recently 
made by Hon. Mary T. Norton at the 
International Council of Nurses at At- 
lantic City. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Bennett of Michigan (at the 
request of Mr. ARENDS), indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. Dotitver (at the request of Mr. 
Hoeven), for 3 days, on account of of- 
cial business. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3792. An act to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 310. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to permit the delivery of water from 
the District of Columbia and Arlington 
County water systems to the Falls Church 
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or other water systems in the metropolitan 
area of the District of Columbia in Virginia; 

H. R. 360. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Francis Eugene Hardin, a minor; 

H. R. 468. An act to amend section 115 of 
the Internal Revenue Code in respect of dis- 
tributions by personal holding companies; 

H. R. 620. An act for the relief of Blanche 
E. Broad; 

H. R. 651. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Rubert W. Alexander; 

H. R. 723. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Hunter A. Hoagland, a minor; 

H. R. 765. An act for the relief of Elwood L. 
Keeler; 

H. R. 888. An act for the relief of certain 
owners of land who suffered loss by fire in 
Lake Landing Township, Hyde County, N. O.; 

H. R. 925. An act for the relief of Therese R. 
Cohen; 

H. R. 1065. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Thomas Gambacorto; 

H. R. 1221. An act for the relief of Eva 
Bilobran; 

H. R. 1237. An act to regulate the market- 
ing of economic poisons and devices, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 1344. An act to admit the American- 
owned ferry Crosline to American registry and 
to permit its use in coastwise trade; 

H. R. 1412. An act to grant to the Arthur 
Alexander Post, No, 68, the American Legion, 
of Belzoni, Miss., all of the reversionary in- 
terest reserved to the United States in lands 
conveyed to said post pursuant to act of Con- 
gress approved June 29, 1938; 

H. R. 1482. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Gilda Cowan, a minor; 

H. R. 1624. An act to authorize payment 
of allowances to three inspectors of the Met- 
ropolitan Police force for the use of their 
privately owned motor vehicles, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 1874, An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2207. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
within the Shiloh National Military Park, 
Tenn., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2237. An act to correct an error in 
section 342 (b) (8) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940, as amended; 

H. R. 2257. An act for the relief of the 
Southeastern Sand & Gravel Co.; 

H. R. 2353. An act to authorize the patent- 
ing of certain public lands to the State of 
Montana or to the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Hill County, Mont., for public- 
park purposes; 

H. R. 2368. An act to amend paragraph 8 of 
part VII, Veterans Regulation No, 1 (a), as 
amended, to authorize an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 as a revolving fund in lieu of 
$1,509,000 now authorized, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 2852. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain surplus Government lands 
to the Otter Creek recreational demonstra- 
tion area, in the State of Kentucky; 

H. R. 2872. An act to amend further sec- 
tion 4 of the Public Debt Act of 1941, as 
amended, and clarify its application, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 3143. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Paonia Federal reclamation project, Colo- 
rado; x, 

H. R. 3151. An act to grant a certain water 
right and a certain parcel of land in Clark 
County, Nev., to the city of Las Vegas, Nev.; 

H. R. 3197. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to contract with the 
Mancos Water Conservancy District increas- 
ing the reimbursable construction cost ob- 
ligation of the district to the United States 
for construction of the Mancos project and 
extending the repayment period; 
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H. R. 3348. An act to declare the policy of 
the United States with respect to the allo- 
cation of costs of construction of the Coa- 
chella division of the All-American Canal 
irrigation project, California; 

H. R.3604. An act to authorize the Meth- 
odist Home of the District of Columbia to 
make certain changes in its certificate of 
incorporation with respect to stated objects; 

H. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection on public grounds in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a memorial to the dead 
of the First Infantry Division, United States 
Forces, World War II; and 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the release, free of estate and 
gift tax, of certain powers, and for other 
purposes, 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
June 20, 1947, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


809. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $1,743,000 
for the Department of Labor (H. Doc. No. 
$31); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

810. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1948 in the amount of $35,000 for 
the legislative branch, Library of Congress, 
in the form of an amendment to the budget 
for-said fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 332); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

811. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed joint reso- 
lution to amend the joint resolution provid- 
ing for the membership of the United States 
in the American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

812. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a report of a proposed 
transfer of naval equipment to the Junior 
Midshipmen of America, Inc., of Connecti- 
cut; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

813. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated December 9, 
1946, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary exami- 
nation of Winterport Harbor, Maine, author- 
ized by the River and Harbor Act approved 
on March 2, 1945; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

814. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated December 9, 
1926, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a review of reports 
on the intracoastal waterway from Choctaw- 
hhatchee Bay to Pensacola Bay, Fla., and a 
preliminary examination and survey of water- 
way from the intracoastal waterway south 
across Santa Rosa Island, Fla., to a point at 
or near Deer Point Light, requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted 
on October 5, 1940, and also authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act approved on March 
2, 1945; to the Committee on Public Works. 

815. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report on the co- 
operation of the United States with Mexico 
in the control and eradication of foot-and- 
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mouth disease; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

816. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a copy of 
a report from the Secretary of State indicat- 
ing a course of action which the Secretaries 
of State, War, Navy, and Interior have agreed 
should be followed with respect to the ad- 
ministration of Guam, Samoa, and the Pacific 
islands to be placed under United States 
trusteeship (H. Doc. No. 333); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BURKE: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H. R. 107. A bill for 
the acquisition and maintenance of wildlife 
management and control areas in the State 
of California, and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 609). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 859. A bill to 
provide for the exploration, investigation, 
development, and maintenance of the fish- 
ing resources and development of the high 
seas fishing industry of the Territories and 
island possessions of the United States in 
the tropical and subtropical Pacific Ocean 
and intervening seas, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 610). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BRADLEY: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 3569. A bill 
to authorize the construction of a chapel 
and a library at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. T., and 
to authorize the acceptance of private con- 
tributions to assist in defraying the cost of 
construction thereof; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 611). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. House 
Joint Resolution 211. Joint resolution con- 
senting to an interstate oil compact to con- 
serve oil and gas; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 612). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1639. A bill to amend the Em- 
ployers' Liability Act so as to limit venue 
in actions brought in United States district 


courts or in State courts under such act: 


with an amendment (Rept. No. 613). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. S. 1316. 
An act to establish a procedure for facili- 
tating the payment of certain Government 
checks, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 614). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SADLAK: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 1995. A bill to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended, to provide for 
the return of the amount of deductions from 
the compensation of any employee who is 
separated from the service or transferred to 
a position not within the purview of such 
act before completing 10 years of service; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 615). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. REES: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H. R. 3813. A bill to provide 
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for removal from, and the prevention of ap- 
pointment to, offices or positions in the 
executive branch of the Government of per- 
sons who are found to be disloyal to the 
United States; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 616). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York. Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 3444. A bill to 
amend section 251 of the Internal Revenue 
Code; without amendment (Rept. No. 617). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 3905. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of lands in the Fort Wingate Military Reserve, 
N. Mex., from the War Department to the 
Interior Department; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H. R. 3906. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to make provision for the care and 
treatment of members of the National Guard, 
Organized Reserves, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and citizens’ military training camps 
who are injured or contract disease while 
engaged in military training, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 15, 1936, as 
amended; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 3907. A bill to authorize construction 
of buildings for the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 3908. A bill to amend the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946 so as to require pay- 
ments under section 6 of such act to be made 
to persons entitled thereto without requiring 
them to make applications for such pay- 
ments; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SCOBLICE: 

H. R. 3909. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vancement in grade upon appointment to 
regular positions of certain substitute em- 
Ployees in the postal service who are veterans 
of World War II; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TOWE: 

H.R.3910. A bill to amend the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946 so as to extend the 
benefits thereof to certain officers discharged 
prior to its enactment; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WEICHEL (by request): 

H.R.3911. A bill to continue temporary 
authority of the Maritime Commission until 
March 1, 1948; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Pisheries. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: 

H. R. 3912. A bill to amend section 2000 (a) 
(2) and 2000 (c) (2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code relating to taxes on tobacco and to- 
bacco products; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 3915. A bill to increase the size of the 
Arkansas-Mississippi Bridge Commission, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. LANDIS: 

H. J. Res. 220. Joint resolution establishing 
a code for health and safety in bituminous 
coal and lignite mines of the United States 
the products of which regularly enter com- 
merce or the operations of which substan- 
tially affect commerce; to the Committtee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. Res. 250. Resolution banning salacious 
moving pictures; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COURTNEY: 

H.R.3913. A bill for the relief of Willie 
Ruth Chapman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R.3914. A bill for the relief of James 
Leon Keaton; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


653. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Reso- 
lution adopted by the Buffalo Council for a 
Permanent Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission, Buffalo, N. L., urging favorable 
action on H. R. 2824 and S. 984, providing for 
a Fair Employment Practice Commission, in 
this session of Congress; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

654. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of Publishers 
Printing Co. chapel, New York City, urging 
that Congress take immediate steps to 
amend the social-security law by reducing 
the retirement age from 65 to 60 and increas- 
ing monthly payments by 100 percent; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

655. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the sec- 
retary and president of the Triumvirate 
Friends Club, Mexico, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to ex- 
pressing appreciation of the citizens of 
Cuautla for the honors paid to the Mexican 
people in the person of their ruler, Lic. Miguel 
Alemán Valdés; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 


SENATE 


Fripay, JUNE 20, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. John E. Garvin, of the diocese 
of Bismarck, N. Dak., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Almighty and Eternal God, we adore 
Thee, and we promise obedience to Thy 
Holy Law. 

We pray Thee, O God of might, of 
wisdom, and of justice, through whom 
authority is rightly administered, laws 
are enacted, and judgments decreed, 
assist, with Thy Holy Spirit of counsel 
and fortitude, the Members of the Sen- 
ate of these United States, that their 
ministrations may be conducted in 
righteousness and be eminently useful 
to Thy people, whom they represent. 
Let the light of Thy divine wisdom direct 
their deliberations and shine forth in 
all the proceedings and laws framed for 
our rule and government, so that they 
may tend to the preservation of peace, 
the promotion of national happiness, the 
increase of industry, sobriety, and use- 
ful knowledge, and may perpetuate to 
us the blessings of equal liberty. 

Grant to them this day the grace to 
work with gratitude and joy, consider- 
ing it an honor to employ and develop 
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the talents they have received from God; 
to work with order, peace, moderation, 
and patience, ever recoiling before 
weariness or difficulties; to work, above 
all, with purity of intention and with 
detachment from self, having always 
before their eyes the public good and 
the welfare of our country. Inspire 
them with Thy wisdom and strengthen 
them with Thy power, so that the re- 
sults of their words and actions may be 
characterized by justice and prudence 
and the government of our great coun- 
try may conform always to Thy holy will. 
Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Wuerry, and’ by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
June 19, 1947, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.966. An act to amend section 14 of 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of June 27, 1944 
(58 Stat. 387); 

H. R. 1389. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944; and 

H. R. 2298. A bill to amend the Irterstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


` TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
PROTECTION oF CHILDHOOD 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the joint resolution providing for the 
membership of the United States in the 
American International Institute for the Pro- 
tection of Childhood (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Donations By Navy DEPARTMENT TO NoN- 
PROFIT INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
reporting, pursuant to law, a list of institu- 
tions and organizations, all nonprofit and 
eligible, which have requested donations from 
the Navy Department; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. LANGER and Mr. CHAVEZ 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 23 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
in relation to the Federal income tax as it 
affects community-property States 


“Whereas there appears to be a movement 
on the part of non-community-property 
States to secure the passage of Federal legis- 
lation which would deny to residents of Cali- 
fornia the right to file separate income-tax 
returns on community income or which 
would arbitrarily permit in every State the 
division of all income of one spouse with 
the other, without regard to the law of that 
State; and 

“Whereas California, Arizona, Idaho, Loui- 
siana, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, and Wash- 
ington are community-property States under 
the laws of which husband and wife are each 
the owner of one-half of the community 
property; and 

“Whereas by reason of such community 
ownership husband and wife own all com- 
munity property and all community income 
equally, for all purposes, including the re- 
sponsibility of paying taxes thereon; and 

“Whereas Federal income taxes are, and 
ought to be, levied against the owner of 
income as determined by law; and 

“Whereas such proposed legislation would 
fictitiously permit persons who are the legal 
owners of income to avoid payment of Fed- 
eral income tax thereon; or which in com- 
munity-property States would force payment 
of a tax on income which is not legally 
owned by the husband, completely disregard- 
ing the bona fide and historic property laws 
of California and the several States relating 
to property and income acquired after mar- 
riage; and 

“Whereas the community-property law 
was in effect in the western region of the 
United States prior to the admission of Cali- 
fornia into the Union, and the property rights 
then in effect were guaranteed to the resi- 
dents of California by the treaty with Mexico 
under which California became a part of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas such proposed legislation would 
thus, by indirection, destroy the property 
rights of citizens of California as guaran- 
teed by said treaty; and 

“Whereas these community-property 
rights are in jeopardy because of pending 
Federal legislation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States are hereby respectfully memorialized 
and requested to take such steps as may be 
necessary to defeat such proposed legisla- 
tion as, in part, are represented by H. R. 
1759, by Mr. Reeves; amendment to H. R. 1 
(Knutson bill), by Mr. BuTLER; S. 626, by Mr. 
Corpon; S. 649, by Mr. Typtncs; S. 550, by 
Mr. LANGER; H. R. 2219, by Mr. ANGELL; H. R. 
2002, by Mr. ROBERTSON. 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate prepare and transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States, 
to the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to each Senator and Member of 
the House of Representatives from Cali- 
fornia.” 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
L. Graham Lehman, Washington, D. C., pray- 
ing for the passage, over the Fresident’s veto, 
of the so-called Taft-Hartley labor bill (with 
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an accompanying paper); ordered to lie on 
the table. 

A resolution adopted by the members of 
the fourth division of the American Legion, 
Department: of Texas, in convention as- 
sembled at Temple, Tex., June 8, 1947, favor- 
ing the prompt enactment of Senate bill 866, 
the so-called Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing 
bill; ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alabama; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 8 


“Whereas the huge reduction in the 1947 
agricultural conservation program funds 
from $301,720,000 to $165,614,290, and the 
reduction in other agricultural appropria- 
tions, recommended by the House Appropri- 
ations Committee in Washington, has halted 
practically all Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration (AAA) activities in Alabama. 
Preliminary estimates recently made by PMA 
show that funds already obligated will equal 
or exceed the $165,614,290 allowable by the 
Appropriations Committee recommendation; 
and 


“Whereas much progress has been made in 
conservation during the past 9 years with 
the aid of AAA; practically one-half of Ala- 
bama farmers are now planting winter cover 
crops; terracing and other soil-conservation 
work is being carried on with great benefit 
to Alabama and the Nation; and 

“Whereas there are now about 65,000 
farmers In Alabama cooperating with and 
being directly benefited by this program; and 
indirect benefits are being derived by all the 
people of Alabama; and 

“Whereas the conservation needs of Ala- 
bama are far in excess of what are now being 
met; we believe it is the responsibility of 
society to see that our soil resources are 
maintained and improved for future genera- 
tions; and 

“Whereas the proposed reduction in agri- 
cultural appropriations threatens to wreck 
the school-lunch program in Alabama unless 
the State greatly increases its funds of 
matching Federal money; and funds will be 
denied for farm-tenant loans to thousands 
of Alabama veterans, and small farmers 
under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Purchase Act; and 

“Whereas we believe the farmers will be 
forced to exploit and drain the soil fertility 
if the agricultural conservation program is 
curtailed; much heretofore accomplished 
will be lost: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the State Senate of Alabama 
(the House of Representatives concurring) : 

“1, That the Congress of the United States 
be most respectfully urged to continue and 
not to reduce the appropriations for the 
United States Department of Agriculture to 
carry on the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram and other programs being put on by 
the Agriculture Department. 

“2. That the United States Senators, Hon. 
Lister HLL and Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, and 
our Representatives in Congress, be asked to 
support the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram and to yote for and to lend their sup- 
port for the continuance of the annual ap- 
propriation of $301,720,000, and other agri- 
cultural appropriations vital to the people of 
Alabama. 

“3. That the secretary of state of Alabama 
be directed to transmit duly certified copies 
of this memorial to the President of the 

- United States, chairmen of the United States 

Senate and House Committees on Agricul- 
ture, the United States Senate and House 
Committees on Appropriations, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in Washington, and to 
each Member of our congressional delega- 
tion. 

“Approved June 13, 1947.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a joint resolution of the Legis- 
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lature of the State of Alabama, identical 
with the foregoing, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

S. 18. A bill to establish uniform qualifi- 
cations of jurors in the Federal courts, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 314); 

S. 175. A bill to provide for the furnish- 
ing of quarters at Brunswick, Ga., for the 
United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of Georgia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 315); 

S. 179. A bill for the relief of Maj. Ralph 
M Rowley and First Lt. Irving E. Sheffel; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 331); 

S. 258. A bill for the relief of Troy Charles 
Davis, Jr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
322); ` 

5.292. A bill for the relief of Samuel Au- 
genblick; without amendment (Rept. No. 
316); : 

S. 490. A bill to provide for the extension 
and application of the provisions of the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to 
certain officers and employees of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service in the 
Department of Justice; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 317); 

S. 880. A bill for the relief of Rev. John C. 
Young; without amendment (Rept. No. 332); 

S. 957. A bill for the relief of Col. William 
J. Kennard; without amendment (Rept. No. 
333) ; 

S. 1100. A bill for the relief of Frankie 
Stalnaker; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
323); and = 

H. R. 1742. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Lomas; with an amendment (Rept. No. 318). 

By Mr. BRIDGES, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H. R. 3791. A bill making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 319); 

S. Res. 129. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Appropriations, in making in- 
vestigations under the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act, to employ temporary assistants 
and make certain expenditures; with an 
amendment; and, under the rule, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration; and 

S. Res. 130. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Appropriations to make addi- 
tional expenditures under section 134 (a) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946; 
without amendment; and, under the rule, 
the resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 2276. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to pay certain expenses incident to 
training, attendance, and participation of 
personnel of the Army of the United States 
in the Seventh Winter Sports Olympic Games 
and the Fourteenth Olympic Games and for 
future Olympic games; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 328). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: ö 

H. R. 1358. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the management and 
operation of naval plantations, outside the 
continental United States,” approved June 
28, 1944; with amendments (Rept. No. 326). 

By Mr. BALDWIN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 1375. A bill to further amend section 
10 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, so as 
to provide for the clothing allowance of en- 
listed men of the Marine Corps and Marine 
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Corps Reserve; with amendments (Rept. No. 
324); and 

H. R. 2248. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to grant an easement and to convey to 
the Louisiana Power & Light Co. a tract of 
land comprising a portion of Camp Living- 
ston in the State of Louisiana; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 325). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 1845. A bill to amend existing laws 
relating to military leave of certain employ- 
ees of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia so as to equalize rights to leave of 
absence and reemployment for such employ- 
ees who are members of the Enlisted or OM- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, the National Guard, or 
the Naval Reserve, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 327). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 3629. A bill to authorize the transfer 
to the Panama Canal of property which is 
surplus to the needs of the War Department 
or Navy Department; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 329). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commits 
tee on Armed Services: 

H. R. 3124. A bill to authorize the attend- 
ance of the Marine Band at the Eighty-first 
National Encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
August 10 to 14, 1947; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 330). 

By Mr. ECTON, from the Committee on 
Public Lands: 

S. 402. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to James 
Black Dog a patent in fee to certain land; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 334); and 

S. 608. A bill authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent in 
fee to Growing Four Times; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 335). 

By Mr. McCARTHY, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

S. 1361. A bill to amend the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 so as to permit capital 
grants for low-rent-housing and slum-clear- 
ance projects where construction costs exceed 
present cost limitations upon condition that 
local housing agencies pay the difference be- 
tween cost limitations and the actual con- 
= costs; with amendments (Rept. No. 
336). 


EXTENSION OF RECONSTRUCTION Fl- 


NANCE CORPORATION—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I 
ask unanimous consent to report an orig- 
inal joint resolution to extend tempora- 
rily the succession and powers of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and I 
submit a report (No. 321) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the joint resolution will be placed on 
the calendsr. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 135) to extend the 
succession, lending powers, and the func- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, was read twice by its title and 
placed on the calendar. 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2—REPORT 

OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I ask unanimous consent to report ad- 
versely the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. 49) against adoption of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 of May 1, 1947, and I 
submit a report (No. 320) thereon. 


A 


1947 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the concurrent resolution will be 
placed on the calendar. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. LANGER, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for ex- 
amination-and recommendation a list of 
records transmitted to the Senate by the 
Archivist of the United States that ap- 
peared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


INVESTIGATION OF OPERATIONS OF RE- 
CONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Mr. BUCK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, reported an orig- 
inal resolution (S. Res. 132); which, un- 
der the rule, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to conduct a full and complete in- 
quiry into the operations of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and 1 subsidiaries. 

Src. 2. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommend tions 
for such legislation as it may deem advisable, 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date 
but not later than March 1, 1948. 

Sec, 3. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cler- 
ical, and other assistants as it deems advis- 
able, and is authorized, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, to utilize the services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. The 
expenses of the committee under this reso- 
lution, which shall not exceed $50,000, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate upon vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the committee. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joints resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. GURNEY (by request): 
S. 1477. A bill to designate the Air Uni- 


“versity Library, Army Air Forces, as a pub- 


lic depository for Government publications; 
and 

S. 1478. A bill to authorize the transfer of 
lands in the Fort Wingate Military Reserve, 
N. Mex., from the War Department to the 
Interlor Department; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. CAPEHART (by request) (for 
himself, Mr Martin, and Mr. KIL- 
GORE) : 

S. 1479. A bill to provide for an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States from 
the decision of the Court of Claims in a 
suit instituted by George A. Carden and 
Anderson T. Herd; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCK: ~ 

S. 1480. A bill authorizing the conveyance 
to the State of Delaware of a portion of Pea 
Patch Island; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

S. 1481. A bill to authorize the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
establish daylight saving time in the Dis- 
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trict; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
By Mr. HATCH: 
8. 1483. A bill for the relief of F. DuWayne 
Blankley; to the Committee on the Judi- 


olary. 
By Mr. AIKEN: 
S. 1483. A bill for the relief of Guy Cheng; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WHITE (by request): 


S. 1484. A bill to continue temporary au- 


thority of the Maritime Commission until 
March 1, 1948; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1485. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to dispose of certain lands 
heretofore acquired for the Albuquerque In- 
dian School, New Mexico; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. THYE (for himself and Mr. 
O'Conor) : 

S. 1486. A bill to provide for payment of 
salaries covering periods of separation from 
the Government service in the case of per- 
sons improperly removed from such service; 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. HILL): 

S. 1487. A bill to remove restrictions upon 
loans by Federal agencies to finance the con- 
struction of certain public works; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. J. Res. 134. Joint resolution providing for 
the proper observance of the one hundred 
and sixtieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Constitution of the United States of America; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. BUCK, from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, reported an original joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 135) to extend the suc- 
cession, lending powers, and the functions 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which was ordered to be placed on the cal- 
endar, and appears under a separate head- 


ing.) 
By Mr. VANDENBERG (by request): 
S. J. Res. 136. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to accept on behalf of the 
Government of the United States the Con- 
vention on the Privileges and Immunities of 
the United States; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 564) to provide for the per- 
formance of the duties of the office of 
President, in case of the removal, resig- 
nation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice President, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL INSURANCE 
CONTRIBUTIONS ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BALL submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 3818) to amend the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act with respect 
to rates of tax on employers and em- 
ployees, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred as 
indicated: 

H. R. 966. An act to amend section 14 of the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of June 27, 1944 (58 
Stat. 387); and 

H. R. 1389. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 2298. An act to amend the Interstate 

Commerce Act, as amended, and for other 


McMAHON submitted amend- 
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purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


DAVID I. WALSH—EDITORIAL EULOGIES 

[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp two editorials 
eulogistic of the late Senator David I. Walsh, 
the first from the Boston Herald of June 12, 
1947, and the second from the Boston Globe 
of the same date, which appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


THE CLARK HILL PROJECT IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA—STATEMENTS BY HON. J. 
STROM THURMOND AND HON. BUTLER 
B. HARE 
[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp addresses by 

Hon. J. Strom Thurmond, Governor of South 

Carolina, and Hon. Butler B. Hare, former 

Representative from South Carolina, before 

the Civil Functions Subcommittee of the 

Committee on Appropriations of the House 

of Representatives, which appear in the Ap- 

pendix.] 

SOIL EROSION BY FLOODS—EDITORIAL 
FROM PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLE- 
TIN 
Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Your Country’s Soil Is Being Stolen,” 
published in the June 15, 1947, issue of the 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, which ap- 

pears in the Appendix. ] 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
DONNELL] I ask consent of the Senate 
that the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare holding a 
hearing on the so-called Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Act, now being considered 
by the committee, may hold a meeting 
while the Senate is in session today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


AID IN INDUSTRIALIZATION OF UNDER- 
DEVELOPED AREAS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caroliria. 
Mr. President, in connection with Sen- 
ate bill 1452, to provide for aid in in- 
dustrialization of underdeveloped areas, 
and for other purposes, introduced in 
the Senate on June 16, 1947, by the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], several 
other Senators, and myself, I should 
like to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter from Mr. W. W. Mims, editor of 
the Edgefield Advertiser, a newspaper 
which has been in operation for 111 
years, longer than any other newspaper 
in my State. The editor of this paper has 
lived close to the soil, he has served his 
State well as a legislator and an editor. 
I believe he here grasps the significance 
of a situation which is the root problem 
in the South’s relatively poor economy. 
I commend to the attention of the Senate 
his letter and two editorials from his 
newspaper, and ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the lettter 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE EDGEFIELD ADVERTISER, ` 
Edgefield, S. C., June 17, 1947. 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: I am pleased to 

see that you, together with other Senators, 
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are seeking congressional aid in bringing 
industries to the South and West. 

This problem which you are facing squarely 
is in reality a national problem. When the 
rural areas of the Nation with their propor- 
tionately large population lose their buying 
power it is impossible for the country as a 
whole to prosper. 

If Congress could know the widespread 
poverty in rural areas even in normal times, 
a poverty not the result of thriftlessness, 
but poverty in spite of thrift and 10 to 18 
hours a day of toil in all weather, it would 
consider the human side as well as the eco- 
nomic which itself is important enough. 

We realize in the South that mechaniza- 
tion is on its way. We realize that when this 
postwar restrictive period is ended and ma- 
chinery is available in any quantity the 
farm lands which are adapted to the use 
of machinery will be almost completely 
mechanized. 

The result will be not only the displace- 
ment of farm labor, but this type of farm- 
ing will offer such competition to the small 
farmer, whose lands are not so well adapted 
to machine operation and who for other 
reasons cannot make the best use of modern 
methods, that he will be thrown almost com- 
pletely out of the economic picture. 

It is important, I think, to keep in mind 
the fact that the South is the most purely 
American area of our whole Nation, and it 
is true that these small farmers are typi- 
cal themselves of what America means. 
They have carried on through generations, 
frequently on the same lands, planting the 
same fields and taking great pride in the 
continuity of ownership and in their in- 
dependence. 

You know, Senator, that the southern 
farmer was taught by his father to work. 
You, as well as any southerner, can resurrect 
the picture of a typical small farmer labor- 
ing in his fields long hours, often with mem- 
bers of his family, including children, and 
in the fall these same children would not, 
from the harvest, have the money to buy 
adequate school clothes. And unfortunately 
college training seldom reaches into these 
families. 

Through many generations our farms have 
been cultivated and exploited with small re- 
ward. Cotton at 5 cents to 12 cents cannot 
. rebuild a depleted soil, or maintain it. The 
cash value of farm products in normal times 
is not such as to repair outhouses or build 
terraces. 

Automobiles which now sell for $1,400 will 
not sell for $200 when and if cotton drops 
to 5 cents, as it has done in the past. Re- 
frigerators, which are now accepted as 
standard household equipment, will not sell 
for $30 when and if corn and hogs drop 
back to their lowest level. 

Whether farm prices will ever be normal 
again, or hit bottom in a period of slump, no 
one knows, but prices are likely to fall most 
in the class of products grown on the farm. 
Industrial sections can control the prices of 
their products: They shut down their plants 
and lay off their workers if necessary, but the 
farmer plants his crops with only faith and 
hope, and these have not been enough. The 
harvest floods the markets and the labors of 
the farm family have been in vain. 

To avoid a relapse into an economic con- 
dition which led the late President to say 
“The South is the Nation’s No. 1 economic 
problem,” small farmers of the South must 
have means of employment to earn the neces- 
sary cash for a fair standard of living. Ex- 
perience is showing now that they will re- 
main on their farms and produce in their 
spare time home needs. They are more apt 
to leave the farm if they do not have other 
means to supplement their cash incomes. 

The late Henry Ford's phrase one foot in 
factory and one in the soil” patterned a hope- 
ful way of life for the small farmers of rural 
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America, farmers who will not be able to keep 
pace with modern farm methods. 

ach town should be aided in the develop- 
ment of small industries. They need tech- 
nical help just now more than financial aid. 
They cannot lift themselves by their boot 
straps. For example, Edgefield people have 
been interested in a pottery plant (Edgefield 
had successful potteries in years past). Even 
though they might raise the money, what 

~steps would they take to establish a pottery 
not knowing the engineering requirements 
or what clays would be suitable? Edgefield 
people last year organized the Edgefield In- 
dustrial Development Corporation capitalized 
at about $20,000 inviting outside investments 
and offering to build a building, with especial 
interest in garment manufacturing. This 
has not yet succeeded, although many in- 
vestors from other States have been here to 
discuss proposals. 

Fact is that trained men who know how to 
set up plants for the manufacture of such 
things as pottery, clothing, canned goods 
and other food products and products from 
wood of which this section has a plentiful 
supply, are simply not available, and even 
though’ local persons organize and raise 
money, they actually have no point at which 
to make a start. They do not have what is 
commonly called the “know-how.” 

In a section which has been agricultural 
from the earliest times, industrialization 
with its skills and techniques will take a 
longer time than though technical experts 
could be furnished to communities to help 
in these problems. 

Edgefield County has a large variety of 
minerals and clays which could be utilized. 
It has a plentiful supply of labor—people 
who don't mind working for fair pay. Citi- 
zens here are eager to provide industrial 
employment and are ready to invest their 
money in enterprises which are well advised 
and can be established on a reasonably sound 
basis. 

American technicians have promoted in- 
dustrial development in almost every coun- 
try of the world. But here in large sections 
of our Nation there is almost a complete 
ignorance of industrial techniques and pos- 
sibilities. 

I think your work in connection with in- 
dustrialization of rural sections will be a 


great boon to the South and to the whole 


Nation as well. 

Nonindustrialization perpetuates nonin- 
dustrialization. Young students of engineer- 
ing leave home to go where there is a pro- 
gressive outlook and opportunity for life- 
time success. If the South can make head- 
way during this period when local citizenry 
has some capital of its own—when farm 
prices are at a very good level—the South 
stands a chance of establishing economic in- 
dependence. If it loses the opportunity now, 
there will be another impending period of 
economic stagnation. à 

I want to thank you for your support of 
equalization of rail rates, and for your other 
efforts in behalf of the progress of this 
section. 

Sincerely, 
W. W. Mims. 
[From the Edgefield (S. C.) Advertiser of 
February 26, 1947] 
ONE FOOT IN THE SOIL 

The best defense developing against an- 
other serious depression is the coming of 
local industries to this section to provide pay 
rolls, or in simple phrase—spending money 
which is the life-blood of business. 

While incoming industries are no certain 
guarantee against economic slump, which at 
its worst becomes a world-wide depression, 
they will help to brighten the business pic- 
ture in dark days, as well as serving surely 
to make business better in normal times. 
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It is well to keep in mind that local in- 
dustries drawing workers from surrounding 
areas, keeping “one foot in the soil” (the 
words are Henry Ford's), is an ideal situa- 
tion. In case of temporary work suspension 
in times of economic stress, dependency is 
not shifted to government, as in case of the 
city worker whose environment leaves him 
so susceptible to communistic propaganda. 
With home and farm still intact, the family 
is still a functioning unit of democracy. 

A friend, and a very solid citizen in our 
opinion who believes in his church and in 
his home and in his farm, told the writer 
one day this week that he had applied for a 
job at the new Johnston mill where he will 
make a substantial hourly wage. “I can make 
more cash there than on my farm,” he said. 
“But I have no intention of giving up my 
farming operations entirely. The new mill 
has a revolving shift for all workers, which 
will enable me to get a lot done at home to 
boot, and I'll continue to raise grains and 
to provide home needs.” 

A better example of why the South is the 
Nation’s most hopeful section we do not 
know. 


[From the Edgefield (S. C.) Advertiser of 
May 14, 1947] 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN LOW-INCOME AREAS 
ALTERNATIVE TO GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

A slump and perhaps another major de- 
pression will be the result if the Nation re- 
verts to a condition in which the industrial 
sections sell their products at industry-regu- 
lated prices while agricultural commodities 
go on the markets at whatever the market 
will pay. 3 

In 1947, even more than in the nineteen 
thirties, a large portion of consumer spending 
goes for industrial products. This money 
spent for what other sections produce is 
siphoned off with a large degree of perman- 
ence; for there is nothing comparable in ag- 
riculture to the selling value of machine- 
made, industrial goods. 

The alternative to Government extending 
control over production, marketing, prices 
and almost every other phase of business en- 
terprise, at some future time, is industrial 
development in areas where the income of 
the people is lowest. 

The most grievious fact of American econ- 
omy for the past several generations is that 
large areas of the Nation have had an aver- 
age per capita income of barely one-half that 
of industrial areas where wealth has been 
produced almost exclusively by machine mass 
production. This unbalanced condition in 
which southern States have lived on a mere 
subsistence basis, depleting much of their 
solls, timber, and other resources, drew the 
comment of the late President Roosevelt that 
“the South is the Nation's No. 1 economic” 
problem.“ 

Conditions in agricultural sections are bet - 
ter today, but it will take a long time to 
catch up. 

The South now is definitely on the advance 
industrially. The war converted industry to 
armament-making, and in the postwar re- 
conversion the chance to establish industrial 
plants in new locations has been the result, 
One major moving factor has been the op- 
portunfty of agricultural sections to build 
up cash resources and capital. 

Congratulations to all who had a part in 
the fight for equalization of freight rates. 
This will be of incalculable benefit in the 
South's industrial advance. 


SALARIES OF SCHOOL TEACHERS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. The 
bill (S. 564) to provide for the perform- 
ance of the duties of the Office of Presi- 
dent in case of the removal, resignation, 
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or inability both of the President and 
Vice President, is the unfinished 
business. 


Mr. CAIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me for the purpose of suggesting the 
absence of a quorum, or does he prefer 
to_proceed? 

Mr. CAIN. I think it might be well 
to have a quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


The 


the following Senators answered to 
their names: 

Aiken Gurney Morse 
Baldwin Hatch Murray 
Ball Hawkes Myers 
Barkley Hayden O’Conor 
Brewster Hickenlooper O'Daniel 
Bricker Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bridges Holland Overton 
Brooks Ives Pepper 
Buck Jenner Reed 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Va. 
Byrd Kem Robertson, Wyo. 
Cain Kilgore s Russell 
Capehart Knowland Saltonstall 
Capper Langer Smith 
Chavez Lodge Sparkman 
Connally McCarran Taft 
Cooper McCarthy Taylor 
Cordon McClellan Thye 
Donnell McFarland Tydings 
Downey McGrath Umstead 
Dworshak McKellar Vandenberg 
Eastland McMahon Wetkins 
Ecton Magnuson Wherry 
Ellender Malone White 
Ferguson Martin Wiley 
Fulbright Maybank Williams 
George Millikin Wilson 
Green Moore Young 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey] is necessarily absent because of 
iliness in his family. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], and 
the Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
Srewart] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Tuomas] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-seven Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr, President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 3611, the bill affecting 
school teachers in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Washington that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the House bill, H. R. 3611? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3611) to fix and regulate the salaries of 
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teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk two committee perfecting 
amendments and ask for their consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will state. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 30, line 4, 
after “Src. 21”, it is proposed to insert 
“(a)”, and on page 30, between lines 10 
and 11, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing subsection: 

(b) After the effective date of this act, 
the act entitled “An act for the retirement 
of the public school teachers in the District 
of Columia,” approved August 7, 1946, shall 
apply to employees of the Board of Educa- 
tion whose salaries are fixed by this act, and 
all references in said act to the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1945, as 
amended, shall be interpreted to apply to this 
act. . Nothing in this subsection shall require 
the recomputation of the annuity of any 
person retired’ under the act of August 7, 
1946, prior to the effective date of this act, 
or of any person retired prior to the effective 
date of the act of August 7, 1946, whose 
annuity is computed in accordance with the 
provisions of that act. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will not the Senator ex- 
plain what the amendment would ac- 
complish? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, some of the 
persons to be covered by the provisions of 
House bill 3611 appeared during the 
course of the committee’s deliberations 
and expressed a feeling that some of their 
annuity and retirement and tenure rights 
might be held in jeopardy because of the 
provisions of the bill. The amendment 
is merely a clarifying amendment, which 
goes back to the basic law of 1906. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Wash- 
ington on behalf of the committee: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I send an- 
other amendment to the desk and ask 
to have it stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2), line 6, 
it is proposed to strike out the word 
“sick,” after the word “cumulative”, and 
on page 29, line 7, after the word pay“, 
to insert “because of personal illness, the 
presence of contagious disease, death in 
the home, or pressing emergency.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Washing- 
ton on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington explain 
the amendment? 

Mr. CAIN. Indeed, sir. For a number 
of years, sick-leave benefits have been 
provided to employees in the attendance 
officers’ section. The employee could 
avail himself of sick leave only if he was 
actually sick. As a result of full discus- 
sion, not only with the employees af- 
fected, but with the school administra- 
tion and the school board, it was thought 
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wise and proper to liberalize the restric- 
tions presently found in the sick-leave 
provision so as to permit a teacher to 
be absent, at home, because of death in 
the family, serious illness of children, or 
other pressing emergency; a determina- 
tion of the emergency to be made by the 
school administration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Washington 
on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, House bill 
3611 does more than provide needed 
salary increases for the teachers, school 
officers, and other employees of the 
Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia. Its provisions, if adopted, 
will result in an improved school system. 
The bill recognizes and includes the pro- 
gressive improvements developed within 
recent years by the foremost school sys- 
tems of America. 

H. R. 3611 is not the result of the 
thinking and work of any single indi- 
vidual. It was designed through the joint 
efforts and collective study by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia fiscal subcommittees 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, the Washington, D. C., School Su- 
perintendent and his staff, the Board of 
Education, representatives of teachers’ 
organizations, dnd the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. It is worthy 
of note that H. R. 3611 was not submitted 
for approval to the District of Columbia 
committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives until its substance and 
details had been approved by the pre- 
viously mentioned groups of codesigners, 
In their opinion, H. R. 3611 is an instru- 
ment which will advance the cause of 
modern education in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

H. R. 3611 is possessed of both a phi- 
losophy and a tangible purpose. Under- 
lying its five titles is an acknowledge- 
ment that the sole aim of the school 
system of the District of Columbia must 
be, and is, to provide the best possible 
education for children of the community. 
Every plan and every action of the Board 
of Education must be construed and 
thought of in the light of the resulting 
benefit to pupils and students. 

The primary purpose of H. R. 3611 is 
to attract and hold teachers who are 
qualified and who want to instruct the 
youth of today, who are to become the 
citizens of tomorrow. If children are to 
be well educated, it is obviously essential 
that high morale and a reasonable sense 
of security prevail among educational 
officers and teachers. The pay bill before 
us provides teaching incomes which, 
without being extravagant, are high 
enough to make the District of Columbia 
teaching profession attracting and at- 
tractive. 

H. R. 3611 accomplishes five major 
objectives: 

First. The bill puts into effect the prin- 
ciple of the single salary schedule, which 
is that equal salary recognition will be 
given at all teaching levels for equal 
preparation. Every progressive school 
system in America recognizes this prin- 
ciple today. H. R. 3611 provides salary 
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recognition for the master’s degree at the 
elementary school level as previous con- 
gressional legislation has provided such 
salary recognition for the same degree 
at the junior and high school levels. 

Second. The bill provides for making 
permanent the $450 temporary salary in- 
crease which was granted by the Congress 
for 1946-47 only, and for an additional 
annual salary increase of $150. This 
will grant an increase in salary to all 
teachers in the system except for a group 
of slightly less than 1 percent of the total 
of teachers who number approximately 
3,600. Teachers in this small group are 
already above the maximums of the 
classes to which they would be assigned 
under the bill. The recommended 1947- 
48 salary increase of $150 will cost 
$770,000. x: 

Third. The bill establishes a ‘salary 
range of $2,500 to $4,000 for teachers 
without masters’ degrees and of $3,000 to 
$4,500 for teachers who possess masters’ 
degrees. The present minimum teaching 
salary is $2,350; the maximum is cur- 
rently $4,150. It is thought that the rec- 
ommended salary ranges will induce cap- 
able young teachers to enter the teaching 
Profession and to encourage those already 
in to remain. These salary ranges are 
properly in line with the upward trend 
throughout the Nation, though they are 
substantially below the ‘highest compar- 
able salaries being paid in some other 
large American cities. In addition, the 
bill establishes comparable increases in 
salary ranges for administrative person- 
nel who worked on a 12-month basis. 

Fourth. The bill provides for a pro- 
gram of in-service training to be estab- 
lished under regulations to be formu- 
lated by the Board of Education for 
teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees in order to insure professional 
growth among these persons. The pro- 
gram will serve also as a means and 
standard for determining eligibility for 
additional salary increments at 5-year 
periods. This provision will make as 
certain as can be made certain that the 
teachers and employees within the sys- 
tem will keep pace with progress. 

Fifth. The bill recognizes that the 
practices of the Board of Education to 
accomplish promotions to what has been 
known as the superior rating group are 
eliminated by the intended in-service 
training program. This change which 
will be readily endorsed and approved 
by most of the teachers, as it is by the 
Board of Education, will also materially 
simplify the whole salary schedule 
structure. < 

Mr. President, the many authors of 
H. R. 3611 feel little pride of authorship. 
They simply feel privileged in having 
had an opportunity to work toward im- 
provements for their school system, out 
of which will come young graduates who 
are trained and ready and anxious to 
take their places in higher institutions 
of learning or in the outside world. A 
year ago the Congress directed the Board 
of Education to study its needs and 
problems. This examination was un- 
dertaken by conscientious and unselfish 
people. To my mind they did a compe- 
tent job. Not all of their suggestions 


were accepted by the proper committees 
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of the Congress and the District Com- 
missioners but the excellence and im- 
perative requirements of their recom- 
mended program are covered by the 
provisions of H. R. 3611. To pass the 
bill is to help in creating a school system 
to which any Member of the Senate 
could well afford to send his son or 
daughter. That is a very high compli- 
ment indeed. The junior Senator from 
Washington hopes that the bill will pass 
without material changes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER], the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
McGratH], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr, Sparkman], and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. UMSTEAD], I offer 
an amendment which I ask to have 
Stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, line 
21, after the numerals “1946” and the 
period, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Any teacher, school officer, or other em- 
ployee who, on June 30, 1947, under the 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act 
of 1945, as amended, was in group C or D 
of class 2, group A or B of class 3, group 
A or B of class 4, group C or D of class 5, 
group C or D of class 6, group A or B of 
class 7, group A or B of class 8, or in any 
one of classes 9 to 30, inclusive, irrespective 
of whether such teacher, school officer, or 
other employee possesses a master’s degree, 
may receive the annual increases provided 
for in this act until the maximum salary of 
his class is reached. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Carolina, for 
himself and other Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, there are in the District 
of Columbia school system 196 school 
teachers who have been employed since 
1933, whom the Board of Education has 
recognized as having the equivalent of 
a master’s degree, although in fact they 
do not have a master’s degree. The 
Board of Education has considered them 
to be in the same category with teachers 
possessing a master’s degree. The Board 
of Education at the present time feels 
that it would not be treating those 
teachers fairly if at this time we were 
to say to them, after the Board had, 
during all this period, considered them 
as having the equivalent of a master’s 
degree, some of the teachers having 
been with the system as long as 14 
years, “You shall no longer be consid- 
ered as having the equivalent of a 
master’s degree.” 

This amendment will cost only a few 
thousand dollars, but it will probably 
amount to a great deal to the teachers 
as they retire in the future. It will not 
give them all of the increase at one time, 
but will allow them to take advantage 
of the increase gradually until they 
reach the maximum of $4,500. If we 
want to say to those teachers, “Yes; we 
employed you, and have employed you 
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year after year, and have considered 
you as possessing the equivalent of a 
master’s degree, but now we are going 
to block you out,” that is what the bill 
would do. The majority of the com- 
mittee, having sponsored this amend- 
ment, feel that it would do nothing but 
justice to those teachers to give them 
what the Board of Education has ac- 
corded them in the past. The amend- 
ment would have no effect on teachers 
to be employed in the future. Tt would 
have no effect on the standardization of 
the school system. As these particular 
teachers retire and new teachers are 
employed, there will be in the law the 
requirement of a master’s degree. How- 
ever, we feel that these particular 
teachers should enjoy the same privi- 
lege which they have enjoyed in ‘the 
past. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina several questions. 

First, is the Senator satisfied in his 
own mind that he and other Senators 
who joined with him in sponsoring this 
amendment have not merely read the 
amendment, but have studied it and 
know precisely, beyond question of 
doubt, what the amendment would do 
if translated into law? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think we all understand what it would 
do. The object is to take care of 196 
teachers. Is not that what the Senator 
understands? 

Mr. CAIN. I was directing the ques- 
tion to the Senator as to what the 
amendment would do if it were to be- 


come law. The Senator says it would 


take care of 196 teachers. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Only 196. That is the information which 
I have received from the Superintend- 
ent of Education. The amendment was 
prepared at his direction and sugges- 
tion, and I joined in sponsoring it. 

Mr.CAIN. The second question is: Do 
I correctly understand the Senator to 
say that the Board of Education ap- 
proves his approach to this problem 
through the amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Board of Education submitted the 
suggested amendment. 

Mr. CAIN. If I may offer a sugges- 
tion, the Board of Education submitted 
it at the request of the Senator from 
South Carolina, did they not? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator may recall that when the 
Superintendent was before the commit- 
tee he stated that the amendment would 
be nothing but right and just. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, this is not 
an easy problem. If I may have the per- 
mission of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, I should like to define as best I can 
the difference between a single-salary 
schedule, which we are endeavoring to 
devise for the teachers of this commu- 
nity, and the procedures which the 
school system has followed in the past. 

Today there is a requirement for a 
master’s degree if a teacher is to be en- 
gaged to teach in the senior-high schools. 
There is no such provision with relation 
to the junior-high schools, or the elemen- 
tary schools. The single-salary schedule 
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merely provides that teachers shall re- 
ceive equal pay for equal preparation, re- 
gardless of where the teaching is done, 
whether in the elementary schools, the 
junior-high schools, or the senior-high 
schools, 

When the hearings on the teachers’ 
pay bill were begun several months ago 
it was early determined that the school 
system wanted, above all else, a single- 
salary schedule to cover all its teachers. 
Members of the committees of both the 
Senate and House agreed, without argu- 
ment, and almost without discussion, 
because we know what the progressive 
teaching and school trends are. We 
said, “We shall endeavor to give you what 
you request, a single-salary schedule. 
How are we going to do it?” The sim- 
plicity of the schedule was made clear 
to us. It was proposed to provide a 
minimum level and a maximum level for 
those who were possessed of master’s de- 
grees, regardless of the divisions in which 
the teachers might be teaching. We 
have laid down a dollar minimum and 
maximum for holders of masters’ de- 
grees, of $3,000 to begin with, going to 
a maximum of $4,500. That is the upper 
side of the single-salary schedule. 

We have likewise agreed upon mini- 
mum and maximum salary levels for 
those within the system, in the senior 
high schools, junior high schools, or ele- 
mentary schools, who are not possessed 
of master’s degrees. We attempt to 
begin with a minimum of $2,500 and a 
maximum of $4,000. The difference, 
therefore, at all levels is $500. This is 
what the school system desires more 
than any other single feature to face its 
immediate and long-range future. 

When we undertook to go from the 
system under which we had been work- 
ing to a single-salary schedule we found 
certain obstacles. We found that in 1908 
there had been established within the 
school system of the District of Columbia 
what was known as a superior-group 
classification. The school superintendent 
and his staff had authority under the 
Enabling Act of 1908—if I do not state 
it correctly the Senator from South Car- 
olina can check me—to place within the 
superior group classification as many as 
10 percent of the total number of teach- 
ers upon any. level within the system. 

That classification was designed, in a 
sense, to provide the very incentive which 
we hope to provide more properly in the 
years which lie ahead. Within the su- 
perior-group classification we find cer- 
tain of the teachers to whom the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has referred. 
We do not find within that group 196 
teachers, which was the number men- 
tioned by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. At one of our hearings Dr. Corn- 
ing, of the school system, had given us 
the figure of 196 within the superior- 
group classification. I have since had 
that figure checked. I have a memoran- 
dum from Dr. Corning’s office which 
states that the figure of 196 given by Dr. 
Corning at the hearing on May 28 in- 
cluded officers and instructors in teach- 
ers’ colleges who do not enter the pic- 
ture. At the present time there are 118 
in the superior-classification group who 
have rot reached their maximum and 27 
who have reached their maximum, or a 


total of 145 in all, who do not possess 
master’s degrees, but find themselves 
within the superior-classification group. 

Mr. President, examinations are given 
each year to permit persons without 
master’s degrees to go into this superior 
classification. If they pass the exami- 
nations and are accepied, then, with five 
annual increments of $100 each, in 5 
years there has existed a differential of 
$500 between the superior-group classi- 
fication salary rating and those who are 
not within that group. In the past, Mr. 
President, up until this moment, there 
has been a salary level, maximum-wise, 
of $4,150. Within the superior-group 
classification there are 27 teachers, who 
do not possess masters’ degrees, who have 
already reached what has been the max- 
imum for the highest paid teachers in 
this community. They have gone to 
$4,150. They are in the superior-group 
classification. They do not possess a 
master’s degree. It is our intention and 
has been our recommendation that be- 
cause we are providing what ought to be 
provided, namely, a single-salary sched- 
ule, there is, from the point of view of 
many who worked on this problem, no 
justifiable reason for making an excep- 
tion in the case of those 27 teachers who 
have already reached the maximum. It 
has been our contention that they have 
within themselves the ability, the will- 
ingness, and the energy, in the interest 
of improving the school system, to secure 
a master’s degree, as it can be secured 
by any excellent teacher any time, any- 
where. It is our intention that they re- 
tain a dollar preferential of $150, as the 
Senator from South Carolina knows, 
over what we have laid down as the 
maximum level beyond which a non- 
master’s degree holder should not go. 

On the other side of the same picture 
referred to by the Senator from South 
Carolina, there are 118 now master’s de- 
gree teachers presently within the 
superior-group classification, | whose 
present annual incomes are below the 
maximum of $4,000 recommended for a 
nonmaster’s degree holder. These are 
admittedly fine teachers. It is our in- 
tention and has been our very serious 
recommendation that those 118 teachers 
should be permitted, · obviously, to go to 
the top of a new classification which is 
being established as the result, so to 
speak, of a “surgical operation.” They 
are not being restrained from getting the 
$150 raise which is recommended in the 
bill. They are not precluded from get- 
ting their increments, so long as their 
increments and- their raises do not at 
this time exceed $4,000. 

From our point of view we should be 
doing an injustice to the system if, hav- 
ing granted what can be secured only 
through a major operation, we should 
make concessions in addition to the en- 
largements and the improvements which 
we have provided. I personally have a 
measure of sympathy for the proposi- 
tion maintained by the Senator from 
South Carolina, but because the persons 
within the superior-group classification, 
if they have been alert—and I take it we 
all agree they have—have known beyond 
question that if the school system was 
to be improved a single salary schedule 
sooner or later had to come. They have 
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had at least the opportunity, the time, 
the right, and certainly the brains, to 


‘have equipped themselves for this de- 


velopment, not from what has been an 
archaic system, for it has been in keep- 
ing with the times, but of a better system 
for which they could have prepared 
themselves. 

One hundred and forty-five school 
teachers are involved in the only single 
controversy between the Senator from 
South Carolina and the junior Senator 
from Washington. Of the 145 we main- 
tain that those who have already reached 
the maximum should not be granted an 
increase through increments totaling 
$500 to bring them to the level attained 
by those holding master’s degrees. 

I wonder if the Senator from South 
Carolina will respond to my approach to 
this problem. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Washington that the bill is an ex- 
cellent piece of work. The only objec- 
tion I have to it is in reference to one 
item—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have to leave the Senate floor, but I 
want to say in connection with what the 
Senator from Washington has said and 
what the Senator from South Carolina 
has said that I think it is a matter of 
good faith that we should accord these 
teachers the same treatment that we are 
giving others who actually hold a mas- 
ter’s degree. In saying that I certainly 
do not want to be understood as being 
at all critical of the Senator from Wash- 
ington and the excellent work that he 
and his subcommittee did in preparing 
this bill and bringing it before the Sen- 
ate. But the situation, as I understand 
it, is this: Back through the years these 
teachers have been hired. If I under- 
stand correctly, the Board of Education 
started the policy about 1932 of em- 
ploying teachers, with the understanding 
that if they remained in a certain job 
for so many years—10 years, I think it 
was—they would be given a rating which 
would be the equivalent to that of teach- 
ers holding a master’s degree. Those 
teachers were employed under that con- 
dition. I believe it would be a breach of 
faith now to say, Even though you were 
hired under this condition we are now 
going to change it. We are giving to 
those who actually hold masters’ degrees 
the opportunity of working up to the 
level of $2,500 a year, as maximum pay, 
but we are depriving you of that privi- 
lege, even though we have said that by 
your 10 years of work in a particular 
position you would be regarded as hav- 
ing the equivalent of a master’s degree.” 
I certainly believe that the Senate does 
not want to breach the condition which 
Was made to them when they were 
employed. For that reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am heartily in favor of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the amendment does not 
weaken the system at all. It has noth- 
ing to do with future employment of 
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those who may have a master’s degree; 
it has to do only with those who have 
been hired with a certain condition in 
their contract. 

Mr, CAIN. If the Senator will yield, 
we are not taking any rights away from 
this very limited number of teachers. 
We are changing an act which has pre- 
viously been on the books and for which 
a good case could be made. If the Sen- 
ator will understand that our position is 
that we are, in a very concrete way, 
changing the very foundations of the 
system which has previously prevailed 
within this community, I think he can 
only draw the conclusion that the teach- 
ers who have been without master’s de- 
grees in the past have been very well 
taken care of. They remain in a pre- 
ferred position, if you please, because of 
the preference granted in the past and 
because of their mental attainments. 
Some of them may wish a master’s de- 
gree, which can be obtained without very 
much trouble. It has been said that a 
good many teachers are in opposition to 
our insistence in endeavoring to put this 
bill through as it reads; but I do not 
think that is true. I have talked to as 
many school teachers as cared to see me 
during the past 3 or 4 weeks. I have 
been able, I think, to convince some of 
them that what we were doing for their 
ultimate and the complete good certainly 
justified their willingness to go along with 
the program, and a good many of them 
have done so. 

I wish to say in all seriousness that I 
have constantly conferred and recon- 
ferred with the Board of Education and 
with the Superintendent of Schools and 
his staff, and I am of the very sincere 
opinion that they would prefer, for a rea- 
son which I have yet to mention, among 
other reasons, that this bill be passed 
by the Senate as recommended by those 
of us who have sponsored it. 

I have a basic question to direct to the 
Senator from South Carolina. I know 
he feels that his amendment will do 
exactly what he wishes to have done, 
namely, provide an additional salary in- 
crease to only those nonmaster degree 
persons, regardless of their number, who 
previously have been benefiting from sal- 
ary ranges paid to holders of a master’s 
degree. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is the only purpose I have. 

Mr. CAIN. Much as I oppose the prin- 
ciple of the Senator’s amendment, which 
is completely apart from this contention, 
I wish to say that, for two reasons, the 
Senator’s amendment cannot possibly 
accomplish his intention. 

If the Senator from South Carolina 
and the junior Senator from Washington 
could get closer together in the Cham- 
ber, it would serve our joint purpose. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I wonder whether the Senator would 
agree to have a vote taken on this matter 
at 2:30. Several Senators have to leave 
the Chamber to go to a conference meet- 
ing, and thereafter they wil! return; but 
they wish to be in the Chamber when the 
vote is taken. So I suggest that the vote 
be taken at 2:30, so that those Senators 
may be present when the vote is taken. 
I also suggest that we decide upon that 
now, so that the Senators to whom I 
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have referred will know when to return 
to the Chamber. That is my only reason 
for making the request. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me suggest that 
such an arrangement would rather com- 
plicate the procedure. By unanimous 
consent, the measure now under consid- 
eration has been taken up, temporarily 
supplanting the succession bill. If the 
Senate wishes to proceed with the 
teacher’s bill at this time, that will be 
perfectly agreeable; but if for any rea- 
son the Members of the Senate feel that 
they should wait until 2:30 before voting 
on the teacher’s bill, such a procedure 
would involve having the Senate return 
to the consideration of the other legis- 
lation, and that would involve unani- 
mous-consent agreements. 

So I suggest to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
that if they come to an agreement that 
the debate should continue, then let it 
proceed; but the Senate should conclude 
action on this proposed legislation, if 
possible, before returning to the measure 
which temporarily has been laid aside. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
was making the reauest only for the 
convenience of the Senators who have 
to leave the Chamber at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not make the request for my con- 
venience, for I shall remain in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr, President, I think that 
in the next few minutes it will be pos- 
sible to satisfy, in a sense, both the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina and cther 
Senators. I regard as very important 
the Senator’s belief that his amendment 
will result in providing continued addi- 
tional compensation for the 145 teachers 
who previously have been in a superior 
group classification, I call the Senator’s 
attention to what appears to be an un- 
deniable fact, on advice of the very best 
counsel we can obtain, namely, that as a 
result of the Senator’s rearrangements 
of the classifications, the result has 
been—although obviously it is completely 
unintentional—that instead of covering 
the 145 teachers who the Senator thinks 
should be covered, and who I think 
should not be covered, the Senator’s 
amendment would, in fact, as a study 
discloses to be the case, cover 311, many 
of whom have never been within the 
purview and consideration of our com- 
mittee. 

In the second place, the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina 
would do something crippling to the pur- 
pose which he hasin mind. It is difficult 
to explain this matter, but I shall try. 
within the superior group classification 
there presently are 118 teachers without 
master’s degrees who are receiving less 
than the recommended $4,000 for non- 
master’s degree teachers. It is possible 
that some of those teachers teach in the 
senior high schools, although that is not 
likely, because for the most part in the 
high schools the teachers have the equiv- 
alent of a master’s degree. It is more 
likely that those teachers teach in the 
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junior high schools and in the elementary 
schools. The Senator’s amendment, if 
adopted, would destroy something which 
all of us want destroyed; namely, 
the superior-group classification. That 
would mean that after that group had 
been dissolved the teachers would go back 
to their own A, B, C classifications, what- 
ever they might be, and 81 of them would 
go back to divisions within the school 
system which do not presently require— 
nor is it contemplated that they will re- 
quire—a master’s degree as a requirement 
atentrance. Therefore, the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina 
would accomplish only a part of his pur- 
pose, and were the Senator's original 
intention to prevail, through this amend- 
ment, he would be causing a loss of pref- 
erence to 81 of the 118 teachers whom 
the Senator from South Carolina seeks to 
assist. 

Therefore, from my point of view, if 
I am correct—and I can only say to the 
Senator from South Carolina in good 
faith that I am completely satisfied that 
I am correct—the Senator from South 
Carolina would not want his amendment 
to be adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in reply to the Senator 
from Washington, let me say that the 
attorney for the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and also the members 
of the committee who drew up the 
amendment understood that it would 
cover only 196 teachers—the original 
number. Of course, that number has 
been changed since that time. But that 
would be the coverage of the amendment, 
so far as we understand. 

Mr. CAIN. I am afraid they are mis- 
taken because in my interest in deter- 
mining exactly where we were going, and 
why, and in what fashion, I have found 
that those attorneys, among others, have 
ascertained that it is legally necessary to 
subscribe to the position which I have 
just advanced in the discussion with the 
Senator from South Carolina, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to repeat that 
this amendment was drawn at the sug- 
gestion of the Superintendent of Schools, 
Dr. Corning, and I point out that he 
marked on the bill what should be 
amended, stating that such amendments 
would care for the situation. He himseif 
went through the bill and suggested these 
amendments. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, as a result 
of this debate, I have two points to main- 
tain. The first is that the Senator's 
amendment is not justifiable, in my opin- 
ion, in view of the fact that we are mov- 
ing into a single-salary schedule. I think 
I have in support of my contention the 
Board of Education, the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, and the 
Superintendent of Schools and his staff 
in considering the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

It should likewise be realized that the 
bill has already been passed by the House, 
which took affirmative action on it as it 
is now before the Senate, with the excep- 
tion of two perfecting amendments which 
have been agreed to. As a result, if the 
amendments proposed by the Senator 
from South Carolina were now added to 
the bill, it would be necessary to have a 
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conference with the House, and in the 
conference the bill as thus amended 
would encounter considerable difficulty. 
Both the Senator from South Carolina 
and I realize that the end of June is fast 
approaching; and, of course, if consider- 
able difficult were encountered in con- 
ference, the result might be that no legis- 
lation at all on this subject would be en- 
acted. So I would resist the amendment 
for that reason, if for no other. 

Moreover, in my opinion the amend- 
ment is not technically correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, we do not disagree with 
the bill as a whole, but we feel this 
amendment should be agreed to for the 
good of the teachers involved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina for himself and other 
Senators. [Putting the question.] The 
“noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina wish to 
present his other amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, it is not necessary to pre- 
sent the other amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is still open to amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pre- 
sented, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 


time. 

The bill (H. R. 3611) was read the third 
time and passed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 1346 will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate insist on its amendments and 
ask for a conference with the House 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Cain, Mr. FLANDERS, and Mr. MCGRATH 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 564) to provide for the per- 
formance of the duties of the office of 
President, in case of the removal, resig- 
nation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice President. 

Mr. WHERRY obtained the floor. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield that I may suggest the ab- 
serice of a quorum? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Bricker Butler 
Baldwin Bridges Byrd 
Ball Brooks Cain 
Barkley Buck Capehart 
Brewster Bushfield Capper 
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Chavez Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Connally Kem Overton 
Cooper Kilgore Pepper 
Cordon Knowland Reed 
Donnell Langer Revercomb 
Downey Lodge Robertson, Va, 
Dworshak McCarran Robertson, Wyo. 
Eastland McCarthy Russell 
Ecton McClellan Saltonstall 
Ellender McFarland Smith 
McGrath Sparkman 

Fulbright McKellar Taft 
George McMahon Taylor 
Green Megnuson Thye 
Gurney Malone Tydings 
Hatch Martin Umstead 
Hawkes Maybank Vandenberg 
Hayden Millikin Watkins 
Hickenlooper Moore Wherry 

oey Morse White 
Holland Murray Wiley 
Ives Myers Williams 
Jenner O'Conor Wilson 
Johnson, Colo. O'Daniel Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-seven Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
having proceeded to reconsider the bill 
(H. R. 3020) to amend the National La- 
bor Relations Act, to provide additional 
facilities for the mediation of labor dis- 
putes effecting commerce, to equalize le- 
gal responsibilities of labor organizations 
and employers, and for other purposes, 
returned by the President of the United 
States with his objections, to the House 
of Representatives, in which it origi- 
nated, it was— 

Resolved, That the said bill pass, two- 
thirds of the House of Representatives agree- 
ing to pass the same. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1230) to amend section 
2 (a) of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, and it was signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 


REVENUE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr, CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be laid aside temporarily, and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 3737, which is the revenue 
bill for the District of Columbia for the 
year 1948. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Washington that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate proceed to a consid- 
eration of House bill 3737? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I may say that, as 
I understand the parliamentary situa- 
tion, the so-called succession bill is the 
unfinished business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. If consent is granted 
the junior Senator from Washington, 
it is, as I understand, only for the pur- 
pose of considering the revenue bill for 
the District of Columbia for 1948, and 
with the understanding that when the 
House bill 3737 is disposed of, the Senate 
will revert to the unfinished business, 
namely, the succession bill. 


The 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not 
only that, but the Senator may call for 
the regular order at any time he pleases. 
Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Washington? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 


3737), to provide revenue for the District 


of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with 
amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will proceed to state the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia was, on 
page 11, line 9, to strike out: 

(s) The word “resident” means every indi- 
vidual domiciled within the District on the 
last day of the taxable year, and every other 
individual who maintains a place of abode 
within the District for more than 7 months 
of the taxable year, whether domiciled in 
the District or not. The word “resident” 
shall not include any elective officer of the 
Government of the United States or em- 
ployees of the United States Government, nor 
shall it include any officer of the executive 
branch of such Government whose appoint- 
ment to the office held by him was by the 
President of the United States and subject 
to confirmation by the Senate of the United 
States and whose tenure of office is at the 
pleasure of the President of the United States. 
For the purposes of this act the domicile of 
such officer or employee shall be in the State 
in which he expressly declares to be the 
State of his domicile: Provided, That he shall 
have acquired a domicile in such State under 
the laws of such State prior to the beginning 
of the annual period for which the tax is 
claimed. Such declaration must be made in 
writing, under oath, to the Assessor and the 
time for filing such declaration shall not 
expire until 60 days after written demand 
shell have been received by such officer or 
employee. 


And insert: 

(s) The word “resident” means every indi- 
vidual domiciled within the District on the 
last day of the taxable year, and every other 
individual who maintains a place of abode 
within the District for more than 7 months 
of the taxable year, whether domiciled in 
the District or not. The werd “resident” 
shall not include any elective officer of the 
Government of the United States or any offi- 
cer of the executive branch of such Govern- 
ment whose appointment to the office held 
by him was by the President of the United 
States and subject to confirmation by the 
Senate of the United States and whose ten- 
ure of office is at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, unless such officers 
are domiciled within the District on the last 
day of the taxable year. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, 
line 21, after the word “including”, to 
strike out “$2,000” and insert “$3,000.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I am satisfied that many 
Senators are interested in this measure. 
I think a larger number of Senators 
should be present to hear the debate. 
I therefore suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from South Carolina suggests 
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the absence of a quorum. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney Morse 
Baldwin Hatch Murray 
Ball Hawkes Myers 
Barkley Hayden O'Conor 
Hicktnlooper O'Daniel 

Bricker Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bridges Holland Overton 
Brooks Ives Pepper 
Buck Jenner 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Va. 
Byrd Kem Robertson, Wyo 
Cain Kilgore Russell 
Capehart Knowland Saltonstall 
Capper Langer Smith 
Chavez Lodge Sparkman 
Connally McCarran Taft 
Cooper McCarthy Taylor 
Cordon McClellan Thye 
Donnell McFarland Tydings 
Downey McGrath Umstead 
Dworshak McKellar Vandenberg 
Eastland McMahon Watk 
Ecton Magnuson Wherry 
Ellender Malone White 

n Martin Wiley 
Fulbright Maybank Williams 
George Millikin Wilson 
Green Moore Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Eighty-seven Senators 
having answered to their names, a quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
second committee amendment, which 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, 
line 21, after the word “including”, it is 
proposed to strike out “$2,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$3,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I think the bill should be 
thoroughly explained. This is a tax 
measure for the District of Columbia. I 
think we should know what is in the bill 
before we pass it. I should like to have 
it explained in detail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina desire the 
fioor? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Carn] has the floor. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I inquire if 
the junior Senator from Washington has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington has the floor. 

Mr. CAIN. I may say to the Senator 
from South Carolina that it is our in- 
tention at this time thoroughly to ex- 
plore these figures. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is the reason I raised the question. 
Before we go forward with any amend- 
ments, I think we should have an expla- 
nation of the bill, and an understanding 
of how the amendments affect the bill. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I wonder if 
Senators who are present could see fit to 

- accommodate their thirst for knowledge 
to my willingness to provide as much as 
I can by taking seats immediately in 
front of the charts which have been pre- 
pared and placed on easels on the Senate 
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floor. The charts attempt to prove the 
need for additional revenue, and to show 
what members of a joint committee 
which designed the program think are 
reasonable figures. 

About 4 months ago a joint subcom- 
mittee of both Senate and House was 
presented with the President’s budget, a 
part of which covered the needs of the 
District of Columbia for the year 1947-48. 
That budget indicates a deficit of ap- 
proximately $17,000,000. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia proposed to the joint commit- 
tee a tax-revenue program which con- 
sisted in large part of the figures which 
appear on the first chart, covering 
sources of revenue which had not previ- 
ously been tapped within the District of 
Columbia. I have placed the figures on 
this chart mainly to indicate that the 
committees which were charged with the 
responsibility of balancing the District of 
Columbia budget were not interested in 
merely recommending taxes for the sake 
of new taxes. As I present the recom- 
mended program, it will be noted that it 
does not include a majority of the taxes 
recommended by the Commissioners. 

It was suggested by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia that we 
could best accommodate their need 
for additional revenue in 1948 by so 
increasing the income-tax coverage 


within the District that $2,250,000 addi- 


tional would be raised. 

It was proposed that the Congress im- 
pose upon the citizens of the District 
of Columbia a sales tax at the rate of 
2 percent, which, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, would raise as much as 
$9,000,000. 

It was further suggested that unin- 
corporated businesses, which have pre- 
viously been exempt from taxation, be 
subjected to taxation, to raise an addi- 
tional $900,000. 

It was further suggested that the pre- 
vailing taxes on alcoholic beverages now 
being sold and dispensed within the 
District of Columbia be so increased as 
to benefit the District treasury to the 
extent of $2,800,000 additional. 

It was further suggested that it might 
be advisable to place a tax on public- 
utility bills, the bills which the average 
housewife receives at least once a month, 
which tax would produce additional rev- 
enue approximating $1,000,000. 

It was further suggested that a tax 
be imposed upon every package of 
cigarettes to be sold, dispensed, or given 
away within the District of Columbia, 
which would produce an aggregate tax 
revenue of $800,000. 

An amusement tax was suggested 
which would be approximately twice the 
present tax. It was the expectation of 
the Commissioners that such a tax would 
produce an additional $1,000,000 of reve- 
nue. 

The total amount of revenue to be 
produced would be approximately $17,- 
000,000, to balance what was considered 
to be the deficit. 

There was an obligation on the two 
subcommittees of the District of Colum- 
bia Committees of the Senate and House 
not to readily, carelessly, or thought- 
lessly accept any suggestions which 
would further add to the tax liabilities 
of residents of the District of Columbia. 
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We held rather exhaustive hearings. 
Certainly they were long drawn out. 

In that connection I should like to 
pay my personal respects to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mc- 
GratH], who are jointly responsible 
with me for the introduction of this 
measure. I congratulate them because 
of their willingness to work upon an 
interesting but troublesome and rather 
difficult problem. 

At the same time I should like to pay 
my respects to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Representative (GEORGE 
J. Bates, chairman of the House sub- 
committee, and his several confereres, 
who worked very hard on behalf of a 
community in which they themselves 
had no particular interest, because their 
domiciles are in various other parts of 
the country. 

As a result of our hearings, at which 
appeared every individual or representa- 
tive of a group who was desirous of being 
heard, we arrived at a program which 
has already in part been accepted by the 
House, a program in which we did not 
think it necessary at this time to adopt 
some of the tax measures recommended 
by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

As most people know, there are three 
different categories of expenses and rev- 
enues in the average city. Washington, 
D. C., is a reasonably good example of a 
typical American city, so far as its tax 
and revenue requirements are concerned, 
Those three general classifications are, 
first, the general fund; secondly, the 
highway fund; and thirdly, the water 
fund. We have placed on different charts 
a break-down of the figures involved in 
each of those classifications for the years 
1947, 1948, and 1949. I think it proper 
to advance our suggestions as to the 
water fund at the outset. 

The figures for the various years in 
question, 1947, 1948, and 1949, speak for 
themselves. Our unobligated balances 
are the balances remaining in the water 
fund which are unobligated, and are con- 
sidered available for obligation during 
succeeding years. 

We brought over from the year 1946 
$659,303 which sum has been used in 
large part or in its entirety during this 
year. : 

The next item on the chart is entitled 
“Lapsed Balances.” It represents the 
balances of prior year appropriations 
which are unexpended and which may 
be available for reappropriation during 
succeeding years. 

It will be noticed that in the year 1947 
the water fund of the District sold of its 
own investment account $1,079,722 worth 
of securities. From these receipts in the 
year 1947 approximately $3,500,000 is 
anticipated. For the year 1947 it is an- 
ticipated that there will be a revenue 
availability of $5,300,000 with an esti- 
mated expenditure total of the same 
figure, leaving within the water fund of 
the District for the year 1947 a balanced 
operation, for the reason that the Com- 
missioners and the Water Fund Super- 
intendent, in the interest of economy, 
were willing to cut their own budget re- 
quirements by the amount of $708,000 
which provides them with a carry-over 
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sum of the same figure for the year 1948, 
which we immediately approach. 

I think it is unnecessary, unless some 
of the Senators want to ask me some 
question with reference to the revenue 
availability of 1948, to discuss it in de- 
tail. 

I should like to suggest to the Senate 
what has already, as I understand, been 
adopted by the House, .which is the rec- 
ommendation that we authorize within 
the District an increase in the water 
rents of 25 percent and an increase in 
the assessment rates of 25 percent which, 
insofar as the year 1948 is concerned, 
would increase the water rents by $800,- 
000 and the assessment rates by $31,250. 
I should like to say, with reference to our 
recommendation that the water rents be 
increased 25 percent, that they are and 
have been exceedingly low when com- 
pared with other comparable cities 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bricker in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Washington yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr, CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator have 
for the RECORD a comparative table show- 
ing the rates of other cities which he 
thinks are more favorable than the 
Washington rates? 

Mr. CAIN. Ido not have such a table 
with me. The figures are included in 
the hearings held before the committee, 
and I shall certainly make them a part 
of the RECORD. 

The Senate will notice an item of new 
revenue to be made available to the Dis- 
trict, in the sum of $1,000,000 as a Federal 
contribution. We are urging that the 
Federal Government increase its Federal 
contribution to the District of Columbia 
by a lump sum of $4,000,000 for the years 
1947 and 1948. As nearly everyone 
knows, the Federal Government for sev- 
eral years in the past has given to the 
District a lump sum of $8,000,000. We 
are asking for $12,000,000 and we think 
we can justify it. If $4,000,000 is avail- 
able we are asking that $1,000,000 of it be 
earmarked for the water fund as an offset 
or charge-off for an approximately equal 
sum from which the Federal Government 
is benefiting today through the water 
which it uses and for which it does not 
pay. It is hoped that in the matter of 
financing the needs of the water fund 
in the future, if we are permitted to in- 
crease the water rents and the assess- 
ment rates and to earmark a million dol- 
lars on a yearly basis, we shall enable the 
water fund of the District of Columbia 
to meet its minimum requirements, so far 
as we can see for the next several years 
ahead, without having to borrow any 
money from the Federal Government. 

We are not certain that we can accom- 
plish our objectives in this modest ap- 
proach to a big construction problem 
and program, but the water superintend- 
ent and the District Commissioners and 
those who joined themselves in building 
this program think it deserving of an 
adequate and fair trial. 

That is all I care to say at this time re- 
garding our recommendations with ref- 
erence to the water fund. I wonder if 
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there are any Senators who have a fur- 
ther interest which I could attempt to 
satisfy. 

The next topic is the financial condi- 
tion of the highway fund during the fiscal 
years 1947, 1948, and 1949, based on both 
the present tax structure and the pro- 
posed gasoline tax and inspection fee in- 
creases. It will be noted that an unobli- 
gated balance of approximately $1,500,- 
000 was carried forward from 1946 to the 
fiscal year 1947. This balance, plus cash 
receipts for the fiscal year 1947, amounts 
to a total revenue availability of $8,242,- 
000 plus. The estimated expenditures 
for this year amount to approximately 
$7,800,000, which leaves an unobligated 
balance of $401,000 plus to be carried 
over to the fiscal year 1948. 

Some Senators have asked me the 
question whether it was a fact that the 
highway fund within the District, the 
authorities having been unable because 
of the war and postwar conditions to 
spend moneys appropriated to them in 
years gone by, had a very large sum of 
what might be called free cash. I should 
like to say in that connection that, so far 
as I know, that is not true. The $401,000 
represents the free cash which they 
moved forward to 1948 for expenditure 
reasons. This unobligated sum of $401,- 
000, as we now approach the year we are 
trying to balance, as far as the budget 
is concerned, and the receipts during the 
year based upon the present tax struc- 
ture, results in a total revenue avail- 
ability of $7,482,000. Estimates for the 
fiscal year 1948 now before the Congress, 
amounting to $9,210,000, would result in 
an estimated deficit, as of June 30, 1948, 
of $1,727,000. The imposition, however, 
of the additional gasoline tax and inspec- 
tion fee recommended, in connection with 
an estimated reduction in the 1948 budget 
of $100,000 will yield an additional 
$1,770,000 in revenue. This would elimi- 
nate a deficit of $1,700,000 and leave an 
unobligated balance of $42,000 plus to 
carry over to the fiscal year 1949. This 
unobligated balance of $42,000 plus from 
the fiscal year 1948, plus receipts during 
the year 1948-49 based upon the present 
tax structure, results in a total revenue 
availability of $7,222,000. 

Expenditure estimates for the fiscal 
year 1949, amounting to $8,275,000, 
would result again in an estimated defi- 
cit, as of June 30, 1949, of $1,652,000- 
plus. The imposition of the additional 
gasoline tax and inspection fee will yield 
an additional $1,670,000. We are as- 
suming that if the gasoline tax is placed 
in operation we will have the same new 
revenue availability that we anticipate 
getting in 1948. The imposition of the 
additional- gasoline tax and inspection 
fee will yield an additional $1,600,000 in 
revenue. This would eliminate the defi- 
cit and would represent an unobligated 
balance of $17,192.35 to carry over into 
the fiscal years of 1950 and 1951. 

As a result of the passage of the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1944, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has received alloca- 
tions of $2,974,000 and $2,889,000, re- 
spectively, for the fiscal years 1946, 1947, 
and 1948. The existing law does not 
make provision for Federal-aid alloca- 
tion subsequent to 1948. These alloca- 
tions would not be considered as reve- 
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nue, in that the District must have rev- 
enue to finance Federal-aid work in its 
entirety before reimbursement of the 
Federal share can be requested. The net 
result is that Federal-aid allocations 
permit of more work being performed 
and not in adding to the revenue avail- 
ability. 

With reference to the gasoline tax, 
I should like to say that presently, 
as we know, the gasoline tax in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is 3 cents a gal- 
lon. As I recall, the gasoline tax in 
Maryland is 6 cents a gallon, and in Vir- 
ginia is 5 cents a gallon. We are rec- 
ommending an increase from 3 cents to 
4 cents a gallon, which presumably will 
provide $1,600,000 of additional revenue. 
There is considerable opposition to an 
increase in the gasoline tax, as there 
necessarily is opposition to the imposi- 
tion of any tax. However, insofar as the 
members of the joint committee are con- 
cerned, it is simply a matter of whether 
it is desired to maintain the streets and 
highways in this community and wheth- 
er it is desired to take advantage of cer- 
tain Federal-matching funds, in order 
that bridges and viaducts can be de- 
signed, constructed, and maintained, or 
whether we do not wish to do so. The 
committee is firmly of the opinion that 
the recommendation which it makes for 
an increase in the gasoline tax from 3 
cents to 4 cents a gallon is most reason- 
able, and that it will encourage and per- 
mit this community, which is confronted 
with a tremendous maintenance and 
construction problem, to keep pace, in 
a relative sense, at least, with that 
problem. 

The inspection fee for vehicles almost 
speaks for itself. A few years ago an 
automobile-inspection law was passed, 
and it requires that every District of 
Columbia vehicle be inspected annually, 
at a charge of 50 cents. We have found 
that that charge no longer pays for the 
cost of the inspection. Therefore, the 
recommendation is that the fee, in ac- 
cordance with the basic law, be increased 
from 50 cents to $1. We think that in- 
crease will enable the inspection sys- 
tem and program to pay for itself as it 
proceeds. 

Mr. President, let me say that I should 
like very much to answer any detailed 
questions in regard to how these revenue 
or expenditure moneys are to be spent. 
I shall be glad to answer such questions 
either now or later, if any of my col- 
leagues have a particular interest in this 
branch of the problem. 

We come now to the general fund, 
which for the fiscal year 1947-48, which 
begins on the first day of July 1947, is, 
on paper at least and in fact so far as 
we know, overdrawn, so that we are con- 
fronted with a deficit of approximately 
$10,494,000. It is safe to say that your 
joint committee could have approached 
this deficit problem from any one of a 
dozen different fiscal and financial 
points of view. Again, the committee 
has no particular pride of authorship 
in the plan it now suggests for consid- 
eration by the Senate in regard to bal- 
lancing the budget for the District of 
Columbia. We think the plan we now 
present is sound and reasonable, and 
that with any good fortune insofar as 
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price structures are concerned, it will 
provide, maintain, and continue the es- 
sential services which are so badly needed 
and which are justified by the citizens of 
this very great community. So, to offset 
the deficit of $10,494,000-plus, we sug- 
gest that revenues within the District 
of Columbia, beginning next year, be in- 
creased in the following way: First, that 
the real-estate tax rate, which presently 
is $1.75, be increased to $2. Many people 
will not like that, and we can under- 
stand their point of view. But as best 
we could, we went back and analyzed the 
needs and requirements, fiscalwise, of 
this community over the past decade, 
and we went one step further and an- 
alyzed comparable situations in compa- 
rable cities throughout America. We 
now feel with reference to the real-estate 
tax that because the rate which we sug- 
gest will be based on a 70 percent assess- 
ment of a reasonable valuation, we shall 
not be imposing any undue or too heavy 
burden upon the citizens of the District 
of Columbia. It is our expectation that 
if this recommendation is followed, $4,- 
000.000 will accrue toward balancing the 
budget of the District of Columbia. 
Those figures are shown just above the 
point which I have indicated on the chart 
which now is before us. 

Our next suggestion is that we 
broaden the coverage of the Income Tax 
Act as it relates to the District of Co- 
lumbia. At the present time, and for 
quite a long time past, the only persons 
in this community of more than 900,000 
persons who have paid income taxes 
have been those domiciled in this com- 
munity on the last day of the tax year. 
We are recommending—and this, in 
fact, is almost the basis of dur approach 
to this community problem—that we 
provide within the law a provision that 
those who are to pay income taxes are 
those who are either domiciled in the 

‘District of Columbia on the last day of 
the fiscal year or those who live as a 
resident within this community for a 
period of 7 months within the year. It 
is my considered opinion, for whatever 
it is worth, that the income-tax law gov- 
erning in this community in years gone 
by has been inequitable and unfair; that 
if the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives cannot agree to the provision 
we are suggesting, it would be only 
proper and fit and, in fact, just honest, 
to encourage the Congress to get rid of 
the income-tax structure in its entirety 
in this community. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
the Senator from California? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What provision 
would be made to prevent double taxa- 
tion? 

Mr. CAIN. Any person otherwise 
affected by this tax who pays an income 
tax in the State of his domicile will not 
pay an income tax of any kind within 
the District of Columbia, unless it so 
happens—and so far as I know, there is 
only one exception to this rule—that the 
tax rates charged in the State of his 
domicile are less than those in the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia. There is a possi- 
bility that in the State of Delaware— 
and perhaps the Senator from Delaware 
will confirm this—the rates are actually 
Tower than those within the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCK. In the event that this 
amendment is not agreed to, what is the 
next step that would have to be taken to 
increase the revenues of the District of 
Columbia? : 

Mr. CAIN. If the suggestion is not 
adopted, the District of Columbia budg- 
ets for both 1948 and 1949 will be in 
deficit. Then I should think the real- 
istic approach to the problem would be, 
first, in the interest of fairness to get rid 
of the income tax entirely, and to avail 
ourselves of any of the other revenue 
possibilities which the District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners recommended to 
us when this problem first arose. 

It is quite obvious to anyone that we 
could have taken an easier approach to 
this problem. For instance, we could 
have provided for the imposition of a 
sales tax, and at this time the imposi- 
tion of such a tax would have very large- 
ly cured our problems on a temporary 
basis; but in the opinion of those re- 
sponsible for presenting this program, 
it is felt that basic taxes, such as real- 
estate taxes and income taxes, should 
bear their proportionate share of the 
obligations of a community before re- 
course is had to what might be called 
extra taxes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, did the Senator from 
Washington study the matter of having 
the Federal Government pay more to 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. Asa matter of fact, 
we shall come to that point in a mo- 
ment. We have a recommendation covy- 
ering it. f 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator think that $3,000,000 
additional will be sufficient to pay the 
District of Columbia for the use or bene- 
fit the Federal Government receives 
from the District of Columbia? 

Mr. CAIN. I can answer that ques- 
tion in two ways: I can say that if we 
obtain an additional $4,000,000 at this 
time from the Federal Government, on 
the basis of this tax program, it will be 
possible to balance the budget of the 
District of Columbia and to maintain 
minimum services; but in my opinion 
further thought and study are needed to 
determine whether the Federal Govern- 
ment is presently carrying and has in the 
past carried its share of this commu- 
nity problem, for the Senator is as aware 
as I am that years ago the Federal Gov- 
ernment paid on the basis of 50 cents out 
of every dollar. Now it is paying on the 
basis of 8 and a fraction cents on the 
dollar. We would not have asked the 
Federal Government in this instance for 
any additional money, if we had not first 
turned to the field of real estate, to indi- 
cate to the Federal Government that this 
community, in the case of real property, 
was willing to stand on its own fect so 
far as possible. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In my opinion, the Federal Government 
should assume the responsibility of all 
the tax increase. It should take care 
of every cent of it. 

Mr. CAIN. I am the last to say that 
the Senator has not a very good case, 
but it is a case which we endeavored to 
cover in a formula. We had about six 
different formulas presented to the com- 
mittee, and after studying them as care- 
fully as we could, we were by no means 
satisfied that any of the formulas actu- 
ally gave the justice they intended to 
render. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. I wonder if the Senator 
from South Carolina knows that be- 
tween the years 1922 and 1937 there was 
on the statute books a law which provid- 
ed that the Federal Government should 
pay 40 percent and the District 60 per- 
cent of the expenses of the District. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
understand that to be the case. 

Mr. BUCK. That was the law for 15 
years, and that ratio was observed for 


_ 3 years. During the other 12 years the 


Government made a lump sum pay- 
ment. If it had paid according to the 
act, which it did not, it would owe over 
a hundred million dollars more than it 
actually paid. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
My reason for raising the question a few 
moments ago was the report by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
which brings the amount much closer to 
twelve million, possibly eight or nine 
million. 

Mr. CAIN. The formula of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming would have resulted 
in exactly the same figures we present, 
because this is new revenue we are ask- 
ing the Federal Government to pay, 
$4,000,000, which, when added to what it 
previously has been giving, namely, 
$8,000,000, makes the $12,000,000 which 
the formula of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming would have given. 

Being very frank about this discussion, 
and particularly with reference to the 
remarks of the Senator from South Car- 
olina, we should not too hastily adopt a 
formula which restricts the contribution 
to a figure with which we are by no 
means satisfied. Perhaps it should be 
$20,000,000, or $25,000,000. Certainly if 
it were proper to make the contribution 
years ago in the proportion which has 
been stated, there is some reason to be- 
lieve there should be a recalculation of 
the whole contribution. 

To recapitulate we have asked for an 
increase in the real-estate tax of 25 cents. 
We also ask for an increase in coverage 
in the case of the income tax, which 
would impose a tax on all persons resi- 
dent here for 7 months, and all domi- 
ciled here at the end of a taxable year. 
It would not require any individual who 
pays a higher rated tax in any other 
State to pay an income tax here. That 
individual would pay absolutely nothing 
in this District. 

There are 32 States in the Union which 
have income-tax laws, and the chances 
are 10 to 1 that very few, if any, of those 
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domiciled in those States, presently liv- 
ing as residents in the District of Colum- 
bia, would ray any local tax at all. 
There are 16 States of the Union which 
have no income-tax laws, but some of 
those States have intangible tax laws, 
which would be an offset against any tax 
which the individuals paid here. But a 
resident of a State like my own, the State 
of Washington, which has no intangible 
tax law and has no income-tax law, liv- 
ing in Washington, D. C., for a period in 
excess of 7 months, would pay, as I am 
absolutely and sincerely convinced he or 
she should pay, a reasonable tax, toward 
the maintenance of the services which 
make their living, on the average, so 
happy and contented in a community 
which is so far away from home. 

If those two suggestions are adhered 
to, we are recommending, as I have previ- 
ously said, an additional Federal con- 
tribution of $4,000,000, $3,000,000 of 
which would be used in our general-fund 
operations, and a million would be ear- 
marked for the water fund. These three 
items, however, amount to only $10,100,- 
000. That means we are still a consid- 
erable figure short of balancing our 
budget. 

So far as the general fund construc- 
tion operations of the community are 
concerned, there has been a willingness 
evidenced by the authorities in charge 
to reduce their budget in the sum of 
$2,500,000, which means a slowing up of 
some of the improvements which they 
really want, but which, after a full con- 
sideration, we are inclined to think we 
can get along without for a reasonable 
length of time, hoping that prices will 
come down and that obstacles will be re- 
moved, and that by adopting an agreed- 
upon reduction of $2,500,000, we shall 
balance the budget in 1948, carrying over 
a very small sum of money, which will 
provide, at the end of the next 2-year 
period, a cash balance, however small it 
may be. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Presideut, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Can the Senator say 
what the rate of tax on real estate is in 
the District of Columbia, under the pro- 
posal he is presenting? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes; $2 a hundred. It is 
presently $1.75 a hundred. 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is much lower 
than it is in any other city in the United 
States. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. CAIN. It is much lower than in 
most of the comparable cities we ex- 
amined. 

Everyone will agree with me that if it 
had been his responsibility, rather than 
the responsibility of the joint congres- 
sional committee, the approach to this 
problem might have been different. Per- 
haps we should have started out with a 
sales tax as our base, and gone on from 
there. We just did not think that was 
the proper way to proceed. 

We have been extraordinarily conserv- 
ative in forming this budget for the 
next 2-year period. It does not permit 
of any serious mishaps or unexpected 
events transpiring in this community. 
We are only anticipating an over-all cash 
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balance of $17,000-plus at the end of 
fiscal 1949, and every Senator is as con- 
scious as I am how easy it may be to turn 
that balance into a deficit. 

I would not be embarrassed, or feel any 
need to apologize for myself and my col- 
leagues, if we have fallen short of what 
we started out to do in achieving a sound 
balancing of the budget. I should mere- 
ly re-present the problem to Senators on 
the basis of need, knowing before I did 
so that they would give me the hearing 
to which the subject is entitled. 

Mr. President, I ask the approval of 
the Senate for this program, so that in 
the general fund our real-estate tax rate 
may go up 25 cents, and our income-tax 
base be broadened, though the rates will 
not go up. I likewise ask your approval 
for an additional Federal payment to the 
general fund of $3,000,000. 

With reference to the water fund, we 
are asking for the authority to increase 
the assessments by 25 percent, to in- 
crease water rates by 25 percent, which 
rates are much lower here than through- 
out the country, and we are asking that 
of the $4,000,000 we are asking from the 
Treasury of the United States $1,000,000 
be earmarked to the water fund. 

Our third request covers the highway 
fund. We are asking for an increase in 
the vehicle-inspection fee of from 50 
cents to a dollar, in order that the serv- 
ice may pay for itself. We are asking 
the Senate’s approval of an increase in 
the gasoline tax of from 3 cents to 4 
cents a gallon. 

I think this budget deserves the con- 
sideration of the Senate, and I hope it 
will have Senators’ approval. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a pro- 
posed amendment in behalt of the com- 
mittee, and ask for its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, 
line 20, it is proposed to strike out sub- 
section (9), down to and including line 
25, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

(9) Payments made under laws relating to 
veterans: Payments of benefits made to or 
on account of a beneficiary under any laws 
relating to veterans. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 3737) was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. CAIN. I move that the Senate in- 


sist upon its amendments and request a 


conference with the House thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
CAIN, Mr. FLANDERS, and Mr. MCGRATH 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 

BILLS SIGNED 
A message from the House of Repre- 


sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
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Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 814. An act to provide support for wool, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3203. An act relative to maximum 
rents on housing accommodations; to repeal 
certain provisions of Public Law 388, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, and for other purposes, 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 564) to provide for the per- 
formance of the duties of the office of 
President, in case of the removal, resig- 
nation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hatch Murray 
Baldwin Hawkes Myers 
Ball Hayden O'Conor 
Barkley Hickenlooper O Daniel 
Brewster Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Overton 
Bridges Ives Pepper 
Brooks Jenner Reed 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Va. 
Butler Kem Robertson, Wyo. 
Byrd Kilgore Russell 
Cain Knowland Saltonstall 
Capehart Langer Smith 
Capper Lodge Sparkman 
Chavez McCarran Taft 
Connally McCarthy Taylor 

ooper McClellan Thye 
Cordon McFarland Tydings 
Downey McGrath Umstead 
Dworshak McKellar Vandenberg 
Eastland McMahon Watkins 
Ecton Magnuson Wherry 
Ellender Malone White 
Ferguson Martin Wiley 
Fulbright Maybank Williams 
George Millikin Wilson 
Green Moore Young 
Gurney Morse 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Eighty-six Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


MANAGEMENT AND LABOR RELATIONS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives, which was 
read, as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S. 
June 20, 1947. 

The House of Representatives having pro- 
ceeded to reconsider the bill (H. R. 3020) 
entitled “An act to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, to provide additional 
facilities for the mediation of labor dis- 
putes affecting commerce, to equalize legal 
responsibilities’ of labor organizations and 
employers, and for other purposes,” returned 
by the President of the United States with 
his objections, to the House of Represent- 
atives, in which it originated, it was 

Resolved, That the said bill pass, two- 
thirds of the House of Representatives agree- 
ing to pass the same. 


MANAGEMENT AND LABOR RELATIONS— 
VETO MESSAGE (H. DOC. NO. 334) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
read. 

(For President’s veto message, see to- 
day’s proceedings of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on p. 7485.) 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
message of the President of the United 
States will be spread on the Journal as 
required by the Constitution. 

The Senate proceeded to reconsider 
the bill (H. R. 3020) entitled “An act to 
amend the National Labor Relations Act, 
to provide additional facilities for the 
mediation of labor disputes affecting 
commerce, to equalize legal responsibili- 
ties of labor organizations and employ- 
ers, and for other purposes.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the ob- 
jections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

The yeas and nays are ordered, under 
the requirement of the Constitution. 

Mr. BARELEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Alken Gurney Morse 
Baldwin Hatch Murray 
Ball Hawkes Myers 
Barkley Hayden O Conor 
Brewster Hickenlooper O Daniel 
Bricker Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bridges Holland Overton 
Brooks Ives Pepper 
Buck Jenner Reed 
Bushfield „Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Robertson, Va. 
Byrd Kem Robertson, Wyo. 
Cain Kilgore Russell 
Capehart Knowland Saltonstall 
Capper Langer Smith 
Chavez Lodge Sparkman 
Connally McCarran aft 
Cooper McCarthy Taylor 
Cordon McClellan Thye 
Donnell McFarland Tydings 
Downey McGrath Umstead 
Dwo. McKellar Vandenberg 
Eastland MeMahon Watkins 
Ect on Megnuson Whe 
Ellender Malone White 
Ferguson Martin Wiley 
Fulbright Maybank Williams 
George Millikin Wilson 
Green Moore Young 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Eighty-seven Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass, the 
objections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
sure Congress and the country have been 
impressed by the message of the Presi- 
dent. I have heard it said upon the floor 
that Senators have never seen a veto 
message more comprehensive and more 
thoroughly penetrating than the veto 
message of the President which has just 
been read. Every aspect of this matter 
has been carefully analyzed and thor- 
oughly surveyed in the veto message. 
The President has made it clear, as 
would be expected of the Chief Magis- 
trate, that he is not speaking for a class, 
but for the country; for the President 
is trying to preserve the economic 

of America, at a time when even 
the strength of this giant is under mo- 
mentous and serious challenge. The 
President has made it clear that he is 
defending our cherished system of pri- 
vate enterprise, at a time when pri- 
vate enterprise is under the most bitter 
assault of all times in the world. The 
President has rededicated himself to the 
instincts of democracy and to her pre- 
serving institutions, at a time when de- 
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mocracy is under its most dangerous at- 
tack. The President has made it clear 
that he is trying to preserve in America 
the kind of free give-and-take, the kind 
of bargaining together, which, is char- 
acteristic of the traditional relations be- 
tween labor and capital in our long past; 
that he does not propose to throw the 
settlement of labor disputes either into 
the halls of Congress or into the forum 
of the Nation’s courts. The President 
realizes, as he has so clearly pointed out 
in his message, that this is a measure to 
promote and not to diminish industrial 
strife. Moreover, he has emphasized that 
this bill is an attack upon the masses of 
the people, upon the workingman, in his 
job and in his union, and that, by im- 
pairing the strength of the working peo- 
ple, it endangers the power of America. 

The President has made it clear that 
this is a step backward and not a step 
forward in our industrial relations. He 
does not propose to become a party to an 
effort to wipe out the gains of decades of 
experience in finding ways to resolve 
and reconcile differences between man- 
agement and labor, nor does he propose 
to strip from labor the gains which it has 
secured in our own time, under adminis- 
trations chosen by the people of the 
United States and given their over- 
whelming approval. 

The President recognizes that this is 
a very serious issue for the Congress and 
to the country. He knows, of course, the 
brunt of criticism and the spleen of bit- 
terness and venom which will be heaped 
upon his head by this courageous step. 
He has not been afraid in the past to 
speak his sentiments; he has not been 
afraid or reluctant this time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to give his views to the Congress 
and to the country. 

Considering the reports on the bill they 
had generally from the press, I believe 
the people who read the message will find 
that this is a kind of labor bill of which 
they never dreamed. The people never 
see this kind of criticism; they never had 
a chance to read this sort of message. 
The people have had a one-sided report 
upon this legislation. They have been of 
the impression and the opinion that this 
legislation was honestly and properly de- 
signed to bring about industrial peace 
in America, to strike down the exercise 
of tyrannical power, and to protect 
America in emergencies. Naturally, be- 
lieving that it was legislation of that 
character, they have generally given it 
their approval. But, Mr. President, this 
analysis reveals that it is not that kind 
of bill. This analysis reveals that, in- 
stead of the bargaining power of labor 


and management being equal, we have 


weighted the scales on the side of man- 
agement. The public discovers from this 
message that instead of labor and man- 
agement being put in an equal position, 
in other respects, the scales have been 
weighted on the side of management, 
and the employee has been penalized. 
Mr. President, the people will discover 
from this message, from the President 
himself, that the bill as passed is not 
effective as a measure which would pro- 
tect the public interest in case of emer- 
gency; for he has pointed out in his mes- 
sage that it would require a great deal 
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of exertion on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but prove inevitably ineffective 
and fruitless. Therefore, Mr. President, 
the President does not wish to see Amer- 
ica rely upon efficacy of a remedy which 
does not exist. He quite naturally felt 
it his duty to call to the attention cf ine 
country those deficiencies of the meas- 
ure. 

Mr. President, now that the President 
has laid before the Congress and the 
country this comprehensive and clear 
treatment of the measure—which I be- 
lieve cannot be questioned or denied—I 
hope there will be a different feeling 
about this proposal in the Senate. I 
shared the general desire of Senators 
that there might be some legislation in 
this field. As a member of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
some of my colleagues, I joined in a mi- 
nority report, in which we set forth 
aspects of the bill which we thought 
were in the public interest, and we em- 
phasized that we were willing to go even 
further than the President went in his 
recommendations to the Congress, in 
order to assure legislation in this field. 
But we refused to support this extreme 
measure. We knew that there were 
abuses. Even among the chosen Twelve, 
Mr. President, there was a traitor. In 
our churches, there are sinners. There 
are some who err unintentially, and 
some, intentionally. Of course, if in the 
field of labor relations there were some 
way by which those who erred could be 
restrained and circumscribed in their 
power, we were all disposed to apply those 
restraints and that curb to them. To 
put it another way, we were willing to 
prune the tree, but not to cut it down. 
But the bill did not satisfy itself by 
pruning the tree of the labor movement 
and removing the branches that should 
be pruned. It cut at the very root of the 
tree; it undertook to strike it down. 
Those who observed and appreciated its 
far-reaching import could come to no 
other conclusion than that it would have 
the effect, if it were not designed to ac- 
complish that end, of strangling and 
destroying the organized labor movement 
of America. 

Mr. President, I read a statement in 
a newspaper to the effect that a part 
of our program to give democracy to 
Greece, to whose assistance we have gone, 
was to require that Greece permit the 
organization of labor unions. I dare 
say we would make that a condition in 
any country in the world where we were 
laying down the criteria of democratic 
conduct. We say to Greece: “If you are 
going to prove your democracy, let the 
working people organize themselves into 
their own associations, so that they may 
bargain collectively with their employ- 
ers.” But here in the Congress, which 
was the fountainhead of the grant of 
power under which such conditions could 
be imposed, we adopt a measure which, 
I say, if not designed to destroy, would 
have the effect of destroying the labor 
movement in America. All that the 
President has set forth in his message. 
He has shown how the employer could 
break a union. He has shown how the 
employer could discharge an employee 
arbitrarily, but the employee in certain 
cases would have to work a minimum of 
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80 days for the employer. He has pointed 
out how, for all practical purposes, the 
right of collective bargaining would here- 
after become impossible to the working 
people. He has emphasized in his mes- 
sage the case of the closed shop as it 
has existed in America. 

During the course of our management 
and labor experience in our own Ameri- 
can way of working out our problems by 
trial and error, we have found it to be in 
the publie interest to give a free hand to 
management and to labor and to make 
their own contraets one with another 
where nothing contrary to the law or the 
public interest was involved. Under that 
American practice, in the exercise of that 
prerogative of economic and political 
democracy, millions of American work- 
ing men and women—a number in ex- 
cess, I believe of three-quarters of all 
the organized workers in America—have 
entered into collective bargaining agree- 
ments which provide for the closed shop 
or union security. Experience has shown 
that principle to be in the public interest 
and not contrary toit. It has shown that 
the exercise of that right has given job- 
security to men and women which they 
otherwise could not have had. Through 
the medium of the labor organization the 
employer has been provided with skilled 
and competent personnel which probably 
he could not otherwise so well or so im- 
mediately acquire. Experience, I say, Mr. 
President, has proved that it is not only 
in the interest of the working people but 
it is in the interest of a greater America 
that we have recognized the right of em- 
ployer and employee to bargain together 
and by bargaining agreements to pro- 
vide for the principle of the closed shop 
and union security. 

But the bill intervenes. Here at the 
bargaining table is an uninvited guest, 
Mr. President, who lays down the pro- 
hibition, “Thou shalt not,” to employers 
and employees who desire to bargain in 
respect to a closed-shop agreement. The 
President knows that to void the con- 
tracts under which millions of working 
people have been working satisfactorily 
for their employers would not only be a 
disservice to the employees, but to their 
employers as well. 

Only a few weeks ago we read in the 
newspapers of Washington a statement 
by Mr. Cyrus Eaton, a distinguished busi- 
nessman of America, denouncing legisla- 
tion that would outlaw end prohibit the 
closed shop and interfere with free col- 
lective bargaining between employer and 
employee. I believe that, if the truth 
were known, it would be revealed that 
the majority of the far-sighted business 
leaders of America appreciate the wis- 
dom—yes, the necessity—of freedom to 
contract with the employees, and feel 
that the experience of the past should 
not be discarded by this legislation. 

Mr. President, the message of the Pres- 
ident is a critical, carefully analytical, 
thoroughly comprehensive consideration 
of the so-called Taft-Hartley labor bill, 
and the conclusion of the President is 
that the measure, if enacted into law, 
would be contrary to the public interest. 

The President has not, however, taken 
the time to go into the background 
against which this bill was passed. He 
might have said that it comes at a time 
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when monopoly in America is at an all- 
time peak. He might have said that the 
employers who urge the legislation are 
seeking to cheapen labor at a time when 
their profits are swollen to an all-time 
high. He might have said that those who 
looked upon the bill as the panacea for all 
ills in industry, who believed it would 
prevent strikes, were only harboring a 
delusion, because last year 82 percent of 
all the man-days lost by strikes, 75 per- 
cent of all the men and women out on 
strike, were the result of disputes over 
wages and hours, and the bill does noth- 
ing to make the employer more disposed 
to agree to give justice to his employees 
in respect to wages and hours. 

The President might have added that 
any industrial peace the bill would 
achieve would be reached and gained at 
the expense of the living level of the 
working men and women of America. 
Mr. President, I feel the President might 
have added that that is too high a price 
for industrial peace in our country. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. My purpose in asking 
the Senator to yield was to suggest to 
the Senate that there is some reason to 
believe that we might secure a unani- 
mous-consent agreement with respect to 
the time at which to vote upon the pend- 
ing question. In view of the fact that it 
is necessary to have a quorum call in 
order to propose such unanimous-con- 
sent agreement 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair might state to the Senator from 
Nebraska that it is not necessary under 
existing circumstances, according to the 
Parliamentarian. 

Mr. WHERRY. Regardless of that 
fact, I believe that in fairness to the 
Members of the Senate we should have 
a quorum call, and I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield for that purpose, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gurney Morte 
Baldwin Hatch Murray 
Ball Hawkes Myers 
Barkley Hayden O’Conor 
Brewster Hickenlooper O'Daniel 
Bricker Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bridges Holland Overton 
Brooks Ives Pepper 
Buck Jenner Reed 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Ro „Va. 
Byrd Robertson, Wyo 
Cain Kilgore Russell 
Capehart Knowland Saltonstall 
Capper Langer Smith 
Chavez Lodge Sparkman 
Connally McCarran Taft 
Cooper McCarthy Taylor 
Cordon McClellan Thye 
Donnell McFarland Tydings 
Downey McGrath Umstead 
Dworshak McKellar Vandenberg 
Eastland McMahon Watkins 
Ecton Magnuson Wherry 
Ellender Malone White 
Ferguson Martin Wiley 
Pulbright Maybank Williams 
rge Millikin Wilson 
Green Moore Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty- 
seven Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it 
seems to be unnecessary to go into detail 
in proposing a unanimous-consent re- 
quest to vote upon the pending question, 
so I shall bring it to the attention of the 
Senate as quickly as possible. We have 
been in communication with Senators 
who are vitally interested. 

I now propose, for the consideration 
of the Senate, a unanimous-consent re- 
quest that the Senate vote upon the 
pending question at 5 o’clock this eve- 
ning. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I think it is per- 
fectly obvious that we cannot vote at 5 
o’clock or any other hour today. A num- 
ber of Senators on both sides are absent 
from the city, and are on their way back 
in order to cast their votes. So I am 
compelled to object to the request of the 
Senator from Nebraska that we vote at 
5 o’clock or any other hour today. 

Mr. WHERRY., I ask the distinguished 
minority leader, if it is impossible to ac- 
cede to the unanimous-consent request 
for a vote at 5 o’clock today, if he would 
be agreeable to a vote on the pending 
question at 3 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to be 
in the attitude of objecting to every re- 
quest, or seeming to be unreasonable. 

Mr. WHERRY. The minority leader 
is always fair. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are Members 
who will not return to the city until after 
lunch tomorrow. We cannot tell whether 
there may be some delay in their arrival 
which would prevent them from arriv- 
ing here before 3 o’clock. I am com- 
pelled to say to the Senator that I would 
object to fixing the hour of 3 o’clock to- 
morrow for a final vote; but I would be 
inclined to agree to 5 o'clock, if that is 
agreeable to the Senate. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
quite satisfied that the hour of 5 o’clock 
will be agreeable if we cannot have a 
vote at 3. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that I have been 
advised by several Senators that if it were 
at all possible they would like to vote on 
this question today; and if we could ar- 
range an hour not later than 3 o'clock 
on Saturday, that would be acceptable, 
in the event we could not vote today. 

I know how important this question is, 
and I know that the minority leader and 
the majority leader want the strength of 
the Senate to be present to vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that no more important veto mes- 
sage has been before the Senate in a long 
time: and in my judgment no more clear- 
cut or logical veto. I feel that Members 
of the Senate ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to study the veto message and 
analyze it paragraph by paragraph and 
point by point. Obviously, they have not 
had an opportunity to do so today. Those 
who are on their way back here will have 
to depend upon the newspapers for copies 
of it in order that they may study it. I 
do not think it would be practicable to 
vote at 3 o’clock tomorrow, or at any 
other hour earlier than 5 o’clock tomor- 
row afternoon. I do not know whether 
that hour will suit the Senate, but it is 
agreeable to me. 
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I have consulted with most Senators 
who have been active on the committee, 
and I think that hour would be reason- 
ably agreeable, although there are those 
who feel that the veto message ought not 
to be voted upon even tomorrow. They 
are perfectly sincere in their position. 
The message is so comprehensive and 
goes into such detail with respect to this 
legislation that it is felt by some that fur- 
ther study should be given to it. 

My own judgment is that between 
now and 5 o’clock tomorrow afternoon 
Senators will have ample time to study 
the message and will be in a position to 
determine how they will vote. I think 
that is not an unreasonable length of 
time to request, in view of the importance 
of the question and the critical effect 
upon the country which a decision one 
way or the other may have. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wish to make a 
few brief remarks upon the request. 

In my opinion, the President of the 
United States has handed down a sound 
and unanswerable veto message on this 
bill. In fact, I believe it to be one of 
the most powerful veto messages ever 
handed down by a President of the United 
States in all our history. I think that 
on point after point the President has 
made very clear in his veto message the 
type of legal legislative monstrosity upon 
which the Senate of the United States is 
now asked to pass final judgment. To- 
night the President is going to take to 
the air in a Nation-wide radio broadcast. 
He considers this question to be of such 
vital importance to the economic wel- 
fare of the Nation that apparently he 
believes it advisable and necessary to 
apprise the American people of the eco- 
nomic dangers inherent in this piece of 
legislation. 

As a firm believer in representative 
government, Mr. President, I think suf- 
ficient time should elapse between this 
veto message and the final vote in the 
Senate to enable the people of the coun- 
try to make their wishes known in regard 
to this legislation. I think the President 
has done a much better job than have 
any of us who have been opposing this 
legislation. I am pleased that the veto 
message covers the major points I made 
in my speech of June 5, in opposition to 
this bill. However, ir addition the Presi- 
dent has made many other salient 
points. I think he has very clearly 
stated in his veto message the reasons 
why we should not pass this legislation. 
I, for one, believe that an adequate period 
of time should be afforded to enable the 
people of the United States to be heard 
from in regard to the last step in the 
passage or nonpassage of this piece of 
legislation. I know there are arguments 
against it. I appreciate the fact that 
to object at this time might bring down 
upon me criticism that our best oppor- 
tunity to sustain the veto might be to- 
morrow afternoon. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that goes to the individual respon- 
sibility of each Member of the Senate 
to be here next week, and he will have 
to assume that responsibility for himself. 
I think that balanced against the argu- 
ment that more men may be here tomor- 
row is the importance not only of 
Members of the Senate taking time to 
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study the veto message—and let me say 
that it cannot be done in a very short 
period of time if what we are trying to 
do is a conscientious job of weighing 
the inherent merits of the objections 
which the President has raised—but I 
think it is likewise of great importance 
that American employers study it. 

I am inclined to believe, Mr. President, 
that the industrial statesmen among 
American employers, once they come to 
comprehend what is involved in this mes- 
sage and what will be visited upon them 
if this measure becomes law, will be heard 
from early next week. I think it will be 
found that a great many employers will 
take the same position which a group of 
very impartial and distinguished experts 
in the field of labor relations has taken 
in a telegram which I wish to have in- 
corporated in the RECORD as a part of my 
remarks. The telegram, which was sent 
to the leaders of the Congress yesterday 
or the day before, I believe, is as follows: 

We speak as economists, lawyers, and edu- 
cators representing no organization or par- 
tisan interest. We are unanimous in the 
conviction that the Taft-Hartley bill should 
not become law. This omnibus bill includes 
many provisions which are extremely unwise, 
unfair, and unworkable. It goes far beyond 
the legitimate purposes of curbing union 
abuses or providing equality of bargaining 
rights and duties. It would seriously weaken 
protections of Norris-Laguardia Act and Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. It provides no 
constructive solution to problem of national 
strikes. It would increase industrial unrest 
and strife. 


Who are these men, Mr. President, who 
have seen fit to call our attention at this 
zero hour, so far as the legislative history 
of this legislation is concerned, to the 


weaknesses of this bill? Let us take a 


few names: 

E. Wight Bakke, director of labor-man- 
agement center, Yale University; Paul 
Dodd, director of Institute of Industrial 
Relations and dean, University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles; Thomas Emerson, 
professor of law, Yale University; Nathan 
Feinsinger, professor of law, University 
of Wisconsin, formerly public member, 
National War Labor Board. 

Senators need only to read some of 
the outstanding decisions of this distin- 
guished labor-relations scholar to recog- 
nize that when he takes this position they 
are hearing from an expert in the field 
of labor relations. 

Phillips L. Garman, associate professor 
of labor and industrial relations, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, University 
of Illinois; Lloyd K. Garrison, attorney, 
formerly Chairman, National War Labor 
Board and dean of law school, University 
of Wisconsin; Walter Gellhorn, professor 
of law, Columbia University; Charles O. 
Gregory, professor of law, University of 
Chicago; James K. Hall, professor of 
economics, University of Washington; 
William S. Hopkins, Director of Institute 
of Labor Relations, University of Wash- 
ington; Mark De Wolfe Howe, dean of 
law school, University of Buffalo; Ver- 
non Jennsen, professor, New York 
School of Industrial Relations, Cornell 
University; Clark Kerr, professor and 
labor arbitrator, formerly Chairman, 
National War Labor Board Meatpacking 
Commission; Harry A. Millis, professor 
of economics (emeritus), University of 
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Chicago), formerly Chairman, National 
Labor Relations Board; Lloyd G. Reyn- 
olds, associate director of labor-manage- 
ment center, Yale University; William 
G. Rice, professor of law, University of 
Wisconsin; Harry Shulman, professor of 
law, Yale University, impartial umpire 
for Ford Motor Co. and United Automo- 
bile Workers, CIO; Edwin E. Witte, pro- 


fessor of economics, University of Wis- 


consin, recognized as one of the six out- 
standing scholars in the field of labor 
economics in the entire country. 

There is a long list of additional sign- 
ers, as follows: 

Prof. Jacob H. Benscher, University of 
Wisconsin; Prof. Ralph S. Brown, Jr., 
Yale University; Prof. Henry T. Buechel, 
University of Washington; Prof. John 
Dunlop, Harvard University; Prof. J. B. 
Gillingham, University of Washington; 
Prof. Horace M. Gray, University of IIli- 
nois; Prof. David Haber, Yale University; 
Prof. Paul Hays, Columbia University; 
Prof. John P. Herring, University of 
Washington; Prof. Willard Hurst, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Prof. Abbott Kap- 
lan, University of California. at Los 
Angeles; Prof. Delmar Karlen, University 
of Wisconsin; Prof. Leonard Mathy, 
University of Washington; Prof. Addison 
A. Mueller, Yale University; Prof. Ver- 
non A. Mund, University of Washington; 
Prof. Frank C. Pierson, Swarthmore Col- 
lege; Prof. Effey Riley, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Prof. George J. Ritter, Yale 
University; Prof. Arthur Ross, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Prof. Ralph J. Thayer, University 
of Washington; Prof. Samuel E. Thorne, 
Yale University; Prof. Marlin Volz, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Prof. Colston E. 
Warne, Amherst College; Prof. Donald 
H. Wollett, University of Washington. 

What I want to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that already we are beginning 
to hear from the country; already suffi- 
cient time has elapsed for some of our 
scholars to analyze the meanings and 
the effects of the Taft-Hartley bill, and 
they are coming forward with remarka- 
ble unanimity in opposition to this type 
of legislation. That is why I say that I 
think we ought to stop, look, and listen 
before we hastily vote on the veto mes- 
sage. Precious as time is, I know of no 
better way the Senate of the United 
States could spend its time for the next 
few days than to study the veto message 
and this legislation and take stock of 
what the sober thinking of the country 
tells us in regard to what its effects are 
bound to be. 

This afternoon, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, after the veto message was 
read, in a very short time the matter was 
swept through the House by an over- 
whelming vote to override the veto, 
There was no debate on the message. I 
want to say about the House action that 
it is a commentary on representative 
government. I do not want to see the 
branch of the Congress of which I am 
a Member engaged in such hasty action. 

Some of the proponents of this legis- 
lation, Mr. President, already are deeply 
concerned about some of its weaknesses 
and are hastily preparing amendments to 
offer immediately after the final vote on 
the veto. I would suggest that states- 
manship calls upon us to perfect our 
legislation before we pass it. Oh, yes, 
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some great newspapers, like the Washing- 
ton Post of this city, in editorials are try- 
ing to lead the readers into believing that 
it is this legislation or no legislation. 
That does not follow, Mr. President. The 
leadership of the Congress rests with my 
party, and whether or not we get good 
legislation or bad legislation is the re- 
sponsibility of the Republican majority 
in the Congress. The leadership of the 
majority knows that if we sustain this 
veto, if they have the will to pass good 
legislation they can pass it within 10 
days after the veto is sustained. We do 
not need to pass legislation on any 
promise that once it is passed we will 
proceed at once to correct some of the 
weaknesses in it. What we should do, 
in the name of wise statesmanship, Mr. 
President, is to sustain the veto and then 
go to work immediately and endeavor to 
put through Congress legislation which 
will function properly, which will be 
workable, and which will promote in- 
dustrial harmony and stability. 

I wish to say that if the President’s 
veto is sustained, within the hour after 
it is sustained, I myself will introduce 
some legislation on the subject, I shall 
introduce legislation which, on the basis 
of the experience gained from the work 
we did in the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, will meet the objections 
raised in the veto message and will give 
us legislation which will be fair, reason- 
able, and workable. It will give us legis- 
lation which will equalize the Wagner Act 
and check those labor abuses which em- 
ployers legitimately protest against. 

But I shall not sit here and vote for 
an early overriding, if it may be that, of 
the President’s veto message, until the 
country has an opportunity to be heard 
from in regard to the veto message. As 
a matter of courtesy and consideration 
to the President himself, who will speak 
over the radio tonight, I think we owe 
it to him not to vote on this question un- 
til the early part of next week. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I object to the 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I did 
not know that the Senator from Oregon 
was going to object so abruptly. I wished 
to ask him to yield to me. However, 
inasmuch as he has objected, I shall not 
ask him to yield now. 

I wish to make an observation—if the 
Senator from Nebraska will yield to me, 
if he has the floor; or, if he has not, if I 
have, it 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I think 
I have the fioor; but I shall be glad to 
yield to the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, President, I have listened with the 
greatest of interest to the statement 
which has been made by the Senator 
from Oregon. I agree with him abso- 
lutely with respect to the basis of his 
intense feeling about this legislation. 
The President’s message has not only 
confirmed all the objections which I 
raised to this bill when it was originally 
under consideration in the Senate and 
when it later came before the Senate in 
connection with the conference report, 
it has confirmed not only all the objec- 
tions which were raised by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and other 
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Senators who discussed the proposed leg- 
islation at length before it was finally 
passed by both Houses of Congress, but 
the President’s message has gone be- 
yond some of the objections which we 
thought of, and which we raised at the 
time when the bill was previously under 
consideration. 

Mr. President, we are confronted with 
a practical legislative situation. After we 
make a further study of this measure, 
carefully and without prejudice, in an 
earnest effort to understand not only the 
legislation which the President has ve- 
toed but the sincerity with which he has 
done it and the meticulous care he has 
exercised in undertaking to understand 
the effect of the legislation, my own 
judgment is that if after doing so, by 


late in the afternoon tomorrow Senators 


who voted for the bill are not by that 
time willing to change their minds and 
are not then willing to vote to sustain 
the veto, then I doubt very honestly 
whether a postponement of the vote until 
next week would change a single vote 
by reason of outside pressure brought to 
bear upon the Senate because of a fur- 
ther study of the mesage on the part 
of the public. 

I have a feeling that tomorrow there 
will be a more representative attendance 
in the Senate than there will be on any 
day next week. That may sound like an 
indictment of the interest of Senators in 
their attendance here, but it is not so 
intended. It is always impossible to have 
all Senators on the floor at one time. 
Exigencies arise which make inescapable 
that some Senators will be absent when 
any vote is taken. I believe that tomor- 
row afternoon, at the hour suggested, 
there will be a larger attendance of the 
Members of the Senate than there will 
be on any day next week; and I believe 
that our best chance to sustain this veto 
is by having the fullest possible attend- 
ance of Senators when the hour to vote 
arrives. 

I do not believe that a delay from 5 
o'clock tomorrow afternoon until Mon- 
day, Tuesday, or even Thursday of next 
week will result in the changing of any 
votes. On the contrary, it is entirely 
possible, taking into consideration the 
human elements which enter into these 
considerations, that a prolonged effort to 
bring pressure on either side upon Sen- 
ators who have been under long pres- 
sure, for months, upon the subject, 
might do more harm than good. 

Therefore, although sincerely believ- 
ing in the position taken by the Senator 
from Oregon and recognizing his great 
service in this body and in other capac- 
ities in behalf of labor and his services 
in connection with the interpretation of 
the law as it now exists and his efforts 
to interpret the proposed laws on the 
subject—agreeing entirely with him 
about that—nevertheless, I have the hope 
that the Senate will agree to vote on this 
matter at some hour tomorrow. I say 
that in view of the situation, the unlike- 
lihood that any greater change would 
take place next week than would take 
place tomorrow—if any changes are 
made in the final vote—by the time to- 
morrow at which it has been proposed 
that the Senate vote, to which proposal 
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the Senator from Oregon has objected. 
We all know that seven Senators must 
change their votes if the veto is to be 
sustained. I have not undertaken to in- 
sert my eyes into the breast of any Sen- 
ator to see what is going on in his bosom. 
I do not know whether any Senator is 
prepared today, or will be prepared to- 
morrow or next week, to change his vote, 
or whether a sufficient number of Sen- 
ators are willing to do so, so as to sus- 
tain the veto. I fervently hope so. I 
fervently hope that all Senators will read 
the President’s message with open mind 
and sincerity and without guile, to try to 
see whether under the conditions which 
he portrays, it would, in their judgment, 
be in the interest of the country for them 
to change their votes—and I refer par- 
ticularly to the Senators who must 
change their votes if the veto is to be 
sustained. Isincerely and earnestly hope 
that that may take place. 

But, Mr. President, I also sincerely 
and earnestly believe that if that can- 
not take place by tomorrow, at 5 o’clock 
or some other hour, it will not take place 
by Monday or Tuesday or any other day 
next week. 

Therefore, with the greatest deference 
and with the greatest admiration for the 
position of the Senator from Oregon and 
his sincerity in regard to the matter, I 
earnestly hope that we may reach an 
agreement to vote at some hour tomor- 
row afternoon, because I believe there 
will be a larger vote tomorrow after- 
noon—knowing what I do about the sit- 
uation confronting many Senators— 
than there will be on any day next week. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to press unanimous-consent 
requests any further at this time. How- 
ever, I am very optimistic that we shall 
be able to work out this problem later. 
I was attenmpting to give the opinions 
of, I believe, most of those who feel that 
an early vote on the veto message is 
what they would like to have; and with 
that end in mind, I have put in some un- 
tiring efforts, I suggest to the distin- 
guished minority leader, in trying to ob- 
tain an agreement as to an hour which I 
thought would be acceptable to everyone 
concerned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to pay tribute to the Senator from Ne- 
braska and to other Senators, including 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE], and 
other responsible spokesmen on the other 
side of the aisle, for collaborating with 
those of us on this side of the aisle in an 
effort to determine whether some agree- 
able hour might be arrived at, and also 
to see whether Senators might be ac- 
commodated. I appreciate that effort. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to suggest to the distinguished 
minority leader, and I ask him if it is 
not a fact, that we gave every considera- 
tion so that all Senators might be in 
attendance, regardless of how they would 
vote. It was our feeling that the hour 
which has already been suggested would 
be the most satisfactory hour. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true; and I 
say, further, that we have made a special 
effort to have Senators now absent be ia 
attendance here tomorrow afternoon, 
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Mr. WHERRY. Les; and we have 
done so regardless of their position on 
this question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have done so in 
the case of Senators who now are on 
their way here, and will be here at the 
hour tomorrow afternoon for which the 
vote is suggested, unless some difficulty 
which we do not contemplate and cannot 
foresee arises. 

Mr. President, I appreciate all these 
efforts; but I also appreciate that every 
Senator has a right to his own opinion, 
and we cannot avoid the exercise of such 
rights by Senators who entertain their 
opinions strongly. 

However, I still hope that, notwith- 
standing the objection which has been 
registered to this request, it may sub- 
sequently be possible for us to work out 
an agreement. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself completely with the op- 
timism expressed by the minority leader, 
who has in many years gone by worked 
out unanimous-consent requests, and I 
shall certainly try again. 

However, in view of the fact that ob- 
jection has been made, and there are 
those who would like to know what the 
Senate expects to do, I should like to say 
that, with the consent of the Senate, we 
expect to continue on the remainder of 
the afternoon and into a night session 
debating the subject matter at hand. In 
the meantime, we will see what can be 
done toward arriving at an agreement 
on an hour for a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the objec- 
tions of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the Senator from Oregon 
on the splendid statement he has just 
made. Generally, in an overwhelming 
majority of instances, I have agreed with 
the Senator from Oregon in his actions 
and statements. A time or two I have 
disagreed with what he has done, as in 
the last election, when he supported dif- 
ferent candidates than those I supported, 
and spoke for them in the vain hope that 
he was liberalizing the Republican Party. 
I can forgive him, knowing his zeal for 
liberalism and for his party. 

I wish to say, however, Mr. President, 
that I feel that the President’s veto mes- 
sage is the first opportunity the oppo- 
nents of the labor legislation have had to 
get their point of view across to the coun- 
try, and, as the Senator from Oregon 
pointed out, it will take several days for 
that point of view, a very clear explana- 
tion of the bill, to be broadcast through- 
out the Nation, The President is taking 
to the radio this evening. I feel that the 
decision we are to make should be post- 
poned in order that the country may 
have time to digest the very splendid an- 
alysis of the bill which the President has 
presented to us. 

I might say for myself—of course, I 
cannot presume to speak for the Senator 
from Oregon or for any other Senator— 
that it would be agreeable to me if a day 
for a vote on the bill could be set some 
time next week. Next week there will be 
a dedication ceremony at Warm Springs, 
Ga., and many Senators are leaving the 
Capital for that cercs.ony, so that it 
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seems to me that the only practical day 
for a vote on the bill, when we would have 
a full attendance, would be Thursday of 
next week, when Senators have returned 
from the trip to Warm Springs. 

I have no desire to make an extensive 
speech on the subject. We have said 
about everything that can be said on it in 
the Senate, and what we have to say 
would not get Nation-wide attention and 
change any opinion out yonder. But the 
President’s message will. 

However, Mr. President, if it is the plan 
of the majority party to keep us in ses- 
sion until the bill shall be voted on, I do 
not propose to have it voted on imme- 
diately. As I have said, my object is not 
to talk. I deplore a filibuster. Of course, 
a filibuster is for the object of killing leg- 
islation or preventing a vote upon a 
matter. I have no objection to the veto 
message and the bill being laid aside and 
any other legislation being considered, 
and to our having an agreement for the 
vote on a day certain, which I would sug- 
gest be Thursday of next week. In that 
case I should be perfectly satisfied not to 
talk on the subject any further. 

However, if it is the intent to throw 
down the gauntlet and say, “We are go- 
ing to vote at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and those of you who feel that 
the country should have an opportunity 
to react will just have to hold the floor,” 
I will say that I hope the time will never 
come when I shall be forced to see how 
long I can talk on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I do not relish the prospect at all, 
and, as I have said, my remarks would 
not be in the nature of a filibuster to 
prevent action; they would be in the na- 
ture of delaying the vote until the people 
have had time to think over the matter, 
and let their Senators know their views. 

Iam perfectly willing to have the vote 
taken at the time I have suggested, with- 
out anything at all being said by me. 
But if the only way by which we can 
delay the vote until the full import of 
the measure gets across to the country, 
by way of the President’s thorough, calm, 
coolly reasoned message—if the only 
way we can delay the vote so that that 
may happen is by talking, then I say, Mr. 
President, I shall talk, I shall talk at 
length, and I think that I can talk at 
considerable length if I am compelled 
to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the objec- 
tions of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is my understand- 
ing that the vote on the bill which has 
been vetoed takes precedence over any 
other business of the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. And that if any other 
business is to be transacted, it must be 
done by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
can be done by motion. 

Mr. WHERRY. On motion or by 
unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Objection to any 
other business is in ordér, and the vote 
on the labor bill on its reconsideration 
is the pending question and has the 
right of way? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a few 
minutes ago a unanimous-consent re- 
quest was presented to the Senate. Re- 
serving the right to object, the Senator 
from Oregon gave his reasons as to why 
he thought he should file his objections. 
Is the junior Senator from Oregon cor- 
rect in his understanding that when he 
made that response to the question of 
the Chair as to whether there was objec- 
tion to the unanimous-consent request, 
he did not sacrifice any of his rights un- 
der the rule to speak twice on the same 
legislative day on the pending business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair would rule that the Senator was 
speaking on the unanimous-consent re- 
quest only. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, apropos 
of the question as to the time for a vote, 
I believe that it probably would be an 
injustice to some of the Members of the 
Senate if a vote were to be had tomorrow 
afternoon, although I would have been 
perfectly willing to agree to such a time 
for a vote if there could have been gen- 
eral accord. 

It is known, however, that Senators are 
en route back to Washington, some from 
other countries. *Some of those Sena- 
tors have been vitally interested in the 
legislation which is the subject of the 
veto message, and other legislation of a 
similar character. I think that within 
reasonable limits-every Member of this 
body is entitled to vote on vital matters 
of legislation, and especially when the 
matter is of such far-reaching signifi- 
cance as is the matter before us, and 
where the issue is whether a veto of the 
President of the United States shall be 
overridden or sustained. 

So far as I have heard from the Sena- 
tors who made objection, or indicated a 
desire for delay, they have not specified 
any time next week, and it seems to me 
it might be possible that a vote could be 
taken the early part of the week. I sug- 
gest to the leadership the consideration 
of that possibility, if no agreement for an 
earlier vote can be achieved. 

I agree thoroughly with what has been 
said about the importance of the labor 
bill, and the right of the American people, 
in a democracy, to know what the Presi- 
dent has said and what the measure in- 
volves. Do Senators realize that this is 
just one sentence in the President’s mes- 
sage: 

I find that this bill is completely contrary 
to that national policy of economic freedom. 


In instance after instance the Presi- 
dent has said that the measure goes to 
the essential democracy of America. 
Surely, when we are to make a decision 
of such great import, it does not have 
to be done on a week end, with Senators 
scattered all over the country, and some 
in foreign countries, on official missions. 

Surely, Mr. President, a matter of that 
importance can be determined in one of 
the early days of next week. The Chair 
has advised that this measure can be 
laid aside on motion or by unanimous 
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consent. I know of nobody disposed to 
object to a motion or to a request for 
unanimous consent to lay this bill aside, 
so that a vote may be had at an agreed 
time. That will not therefore delay the 
progress of Senate business, for we can 
begin immediately, if we could make such 
an agreement, to consider anything else 
the leadership of the majority desires to 
bring before the Senate, 

I realize that we are not going to per- 
suade one another with what we say 
here upon this measure. I never saw 
the message or had a chance to examine 
it, until it was being read from the ros- 
trum here. I do not know whether any 
other Senator had a preview of the mes- 
sage; but I dare say many did not, if 
any at all. Yet we are asked to vote 
upon a measure of that vital importance, 
without a chance reflectively even to read 
the President’s message; certainly, with- 
out the people of the country having a 
chance to see it and to manifest their 
opinion to the Congress. 

Mr. President, the people of the coun- 
try under our Constitution have a right 
to petition Congress; they have a right 
to assemble, and to address their public 
officers. If we decide this matter before 
they have a chance to exercise that right, 
we, for all practical purposes, thwart a 
provision of the people’s Constitution. I 
think the people of the country are vital- 
ly interested in this legislation. I think 
that every man, woman, boy, and girl in 
America has a stake in how this issue is 
decided. I think, Mr. President, that 
this bill is contributing to the momen- 
tum that the country is already acquir- 
ing down the road to another depres- 
sion. Surely, that will strike at the 
heart of every business enterprise, every 
financial institution, the integrity of ev- 
ery home, the job of every working man 
and woman in America. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States says the issue of democ- 
racy and economic freedom is involved 
in this legislation. Surely, the American 
people, upon legislation of such vast im- 
portance, have a right to be heard, have 
a right to manifest their opinion. 

The President has emphasized in his 
message what the bill does to our politi- 
cal rights in our cherished democracy. 
He says, in the latter part of the mes- 
sage, that the bill would make it unlaw- 
ful for a labor-union newspaper to write 
an editorial opposing or favoring candi- 
dates for public office. He emphasizes, 
Mr. President, that it would be unlawful, 
as the Senator from Ohio said here upon 
this floor it would be, for a labor leader, 
if his time were paid for by his union, 
to speak to the people on the radio about 
a public issue, about a party, or about a 
candidate for public office. 

Mr. President, the President points out 
that the corporations of America own 
the newspapers and own the radio sta- 
tions. They have access to the public 
ear all the time. Yet, to deny the work- 
ing people a right to speak through the 
leadership of their unions, which they 
may pay for with their hard-earned 
wages, to deny a union newspaper a right 
to express its opinion, to deny a labor 
union the right to issue pamphlets for 
those they think favorable to the cause 
of labor and the public interest, is to 
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strike at the very heart of political de- 
mocracy as Well as economics in Amer- 
ica. Yet that is what the President of 
the United States says the bill does. 
That is a serious matter, Mr. President. 
It is not an irresponsible columnist; it 
is not a radio commentator; it is not a 
partisan; it is the Chief Magistrate of 
the United States who, in a solemn veto 
message, has proclaimed those senti- 
ments and convictions to the Congress 
and to the country. 

Yes, Mr. President, the President has 
said that the bill goes far beyond the 
question of labor disputes in America; it 
transcends partisanship; it goes beyond 
the effort of one class to gain the ascend- 
ancy over another; he says it goes to 
Americanism, Mr. President, to the very 
fundamentals of our political and eco- 
nomic structure. 

These are just the last few paragraphs 
in summary of the message: 

The most fundamental test which I have 
applied to this bill is whether it would 
strengthen or weaken American democracy 
in the present critical hour. This bill is per- 
haps the most serious economic and social 
legislation of the past decade. Its effects— 
for good or ill—would be felt for decades to 
come. 

I have concluded— 


Continued the President— 


that the bill is a clear threat to the suc- 
cessful working of our democratic society. 

One of the major lessons of recent world 
history— 


Says the President— 


is that free and vital trade-unions are a 
strong bulwark against the growth of totali- 
tarian movements. 


Let me interpolate there, Mr. Presi- 
dent. As Senators will recall, it was 
brought out at Nuremberg that in his 
effort to accomplish totalitarianism, the 
three objectives of Hitler were to destroy 
the church, destroy the labor unions, and 
to persecute the Jew. I am quoting fur- 
ther from the President’s message: 


We must, therefore, be everlastingly alert 
that in striking at union abuses we do not 
destroy the contribution which unions make 
to our democratic strength. 


The President says further: 


This bill would go far toward weakening 
our trade-union movement. And it would 
go far toward destroying our national unity. 
By raising barriers between labor and man- 
agement and by injecting political consider- 
ations into normal economic decisions, it 
would invite them to yain their ends through 
direct political action. I think it would be 
exceedingly dangerous to our country to de- 
velop a class basis for political action. 


The President says further: 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the tran- 
scendent importance of the United States in 
the world today as a force for freedom and 
peace. We cannot be strong internationally 
if our national unity and our productive 
strength are hindered at home. Anything 
which weakens our economy or weakens the 
unity of our people—as I am thoroughly con- 
vinced this bill would do—I cannot approve. 

In my message on the state of the Union 
which I submitted to the Congress in Janu- 
ary 1947, I recommended a step-by-step ap- 
proach to the subject of labor legislation. 
I specifically indicated the problems which 
we should treat immediately. I recom- 
mended that, before going on to other prob- 
lems, a careful, thorough, and nonpartisan 
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investigation should be made, covering the 
entire field of labor-management relations. 

The bill now before me reverses this pro- 
cedure. It would make drastic changes in 
our national labor policy first, and would 
provide for investigation afterward. 

There is still a genuine opportunity for 
the enactment of appropriate labor legisla- 
tion this session. I still feel that the rec- 
ommendations which I expressed in the 
state of the Union message constitute an 
adequate basis for legislation which is mod- 
erate in spirit and which relates to known 
abuses. 

For the compelling reasons I have set forth, 
Ireturn H. R. 3020 without my approval. 


Mr. President, this veto message is a 
document that will go down in history as 
thoroughly American in its every word 
and line. 

I have regretted to see on the other 
side of the aisle such a degree of 
unanimity in expressing a determina- 
tion to pass this legislation. It may be 
that the majority party will say that it 
has a mandate from the people. It is 
strange to me, Mr. President, that the 
people should have given a mandate for 
the destruction of their fundamental 
economic and political interests. But if 
the majority party feels that it has a 
mandate, and it wishes to make a politi- 
cal issue of economic democracy in 
America, then I think the challenge can 
well be accepted. 

I believe that this measure presents 
an issue as clear as the noonday sun. 
In voting on this measure I think Sen- 
ators disclose where their sympathies 
lie and on which side they desire to be 
aligned in the industrial struggle be- 
tween the masses of the people and the 
privileged corporate few in America. I 
am not in any sense of the word dis- 
paraging the opinions or impugning the 
motives of any other Senator. Iam only 
expressing my own views as to the issues, 
as I see them disclosed in the legislation. 

As a Democrat, I am proud that a 
Democratic President had the courage 
to say “No” to this effort to hamstring 
the working people of America, and to 
hurl the Nation into another economic 
abyss and pull down with us the rest of 
the world. At a time when General 
Marshall is talking about our strength 
being measured at home, when former 
President Hoover is saying, “Let us see 
how much we can afford to give to 
Europe and the rest of the world,” here 
before us is a measure action upon which 
will help determine how much we can 
afford to give to the people of the devas- 
tated countries and to others in need. 
At a time when everything possible 
should be done to strengthen our econ- 
omy, we find before us a proposal which 
if enacted would result in weakening 
rather than strengthening our economy, 
and instead of our production being in- 
creased, would result in its dwindling into 
a trickle. 

That is the reason why the President 
says that what we now do is of vital 
concern not only to America but to 
democracy in the world. As a Demo- 
cratic Senator I am proud that a major- 
ity of those on this side of the aisle— 
and I make this as a prediction—will be 
found sustaining a Democratic Presi- 
dent in the magnificent veto message 
which we have just heard read from the 
rostrum. 
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Mr. President, I do not think there is 
anything extraordinary about the way 
the two parties by their majorities have 
alined themselves. I think it simply 
represents the customary division in 
point of view between the parties. I 
think the majority party is still express- 
ing the philosophy of its recognized 
founder, Alexander Hamilton. It still 
believes that the best kind of a tax bill is 
the bill that gives the principle benefit to 
the privileged few. We on this side of 
the aisle do not have such a belief. That 
is the reason Senators on this side of 
the aisle generally opposed the recent 
tax bill. We believe that if we are to 
give tax relief we should give it first to 
those who need it most. Even before 
that, perhaps we should pay our debts 
when we have the money with which to 
pay. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. And when the public 
were able to understand the meaning of 
the tax bill they, too, rejected it, accord- 
ing to polls which were taken through- 
out the country. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. We were assailed by a 
great clamor and a great tumult, and had 
we been persuaded by it we would al- 
most unenimously have adopted the tax 
proposal which was submitted to us. But 
when the people had a chance to analyze 
it, when they had a chance to see whose 
nests it feathered, that the nests it feath- 
ered were the already downy nests of 
the privileged, they said, Well, that is 
a different kind of a tax bill from what 
we thought it was. We thought it was 
proposed to give all of us tax relief; that 
the burdens upon all our backs were to 
be lightened by Congress.” But when 
they saw the bill they found out that the 
backs that were to have the burdens lift- 
ed from them were the backs that were 
almost erect, and the backs that were 
bent over by burdens were hardly given 
any relief at all. 

The House passed the tax bill, and the 
Senate passed it, but the President, as 
in the present case, had the wisdom and 
the courage to veto it, to stand against 
the clamor of those who did not under- 
stand the kind of a bill Congress had en- 
acted. But when the President vetoed 
it and in a message which plainly showed 
what the bill would do, the House of 
Representatives sustained his veto. 

As the Senator from Montana has in- 
timated, there was a Gallup poll taken, 
and what did it show? It showed that 
the majority of the American people 
agreed we were right in opposing the 
tax bill. I cannot escape the force of 
the analogy here. The people thought 
this was a labor bill which ought to be 
enacted; that there were abuses by labor 
leaders and by irresponsible labor mem- 
bers which should be corrected; that the 
country should be protected against any 
excesses, or against grievous emergen- 
cies, or against flagrant violation of the 
Public interest. Of course, people 
thought we should have legislation with 
those objectives. Everybody thinks so, 
or sould think so. And, naturally, hav- 
ing confidence in their Congress, which 
all the newspapers told them was doing 
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the just and necessary thing, they be- 
lieved Congress was enacting wise and 
necessary legislation. Remember, the 
newspapers generally are corporate em- 
ployers, and are not for the workers of 
America. From what the newspapers 
told the people they thought that this 
was that kind of a labor bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I should like to call to 
the Senator’s mind what happened in 
this Chamber last year. The circum- 
stances were reversed, however, We had 
a message from the President advocating 
drastic action in the matter of labor re- 
lations, and the House did the very same 
thing that has happened there today. 
They rushed that legislation through in 
a few minutes, if Senators will remem- 
ber, and then when it came to the Senate 
the predictions were that the same thing 
would happen here. But we kept it from 
coming to a head for a little while, and 
on second, sober thought we reversed the 
matter here. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator 
from Idaho referring to the bill that was 
proposed by the President of the United 
States last year to draft labor into the 
Army of the United States? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Les. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The bill which 
came over from the House and was ad- 
vocated by the majority party, and which 
was blocked on the floor of the Senate 
by the senior Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Tart]? Is that the bill to which the 
Senator refers? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I refer to the bill 
which was blocked by a number of Sen- 
ators. I would not give the credit to the 
Senator from Ohio. I remember at the 
time that it happened I was reading the 
bill at my desk, and as I went through it 
I found it to be very distressing, and I 
finally came to the last paragraph which 
provided that, in addition to other things 
that would happen, all profit from in- 
dustries while they were in the hands of 
the Government would go to the Govern- 
ment, and I leaned over to the Senator 
next to me—I have forgotten who he 
was, as we have moved around a little bit 
since then—and I said, “The Republi- 
cans will never agree to the bill when 
they read the last paragraph.” At that 
time I looked over and saw that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio was just finishing read- 
ing the bill, and when he read the last 
paragraph he hit the ceiling, and his 
fist hit the desk, and he was bitterly 
opposed to that labor legislation which 
would take the profits away from the 
big industrialists. So, yes; I am happy 
to say the Senator from Ohio opposed 
the legislation. 

I want to call that situation to mind, 
in order to remind Senators that it is 
not good to act in too great haste. Per- 
haps if we argue the matter long enough 
we will find that the legislation before us 
might take some profits from somebody, 
and that would indeed win converts to 
our side. I frankly feel that it would 
take profits from every industrialist, 
from every little businessman, from 
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every farmer, because it would create 
uncounted labor disputes, and when 
business stagnates naturally everyone 
loses profits. I feel that as soon as the 
farmers and small businessmen of Amer- 
ica realize what this is going to mean 
they will add their voices in protest to 
the voices of those who labor with their 
hands for a living. I am confident that 
that will have a considerable effect on 
the final outcome. 

As I have said, I have no desire to 
indulge in a filibuster. All I want is 
time for the President’s message to get 
to the people. If they talk it over and 
let their Representatives in Congress 
know how they feel, I believe that those 
Representatives can in all good con- 
science change their votes and help to 
sustain the veto. I am confident that 
many Senators have voted on this ques- 
tion thinking that they were reflecting 
the will of the people back home when, 
in truth, the people back home were not 
informed. I believe that the Representa- 
tives in Congress of the people should 
be given full credit for wanting to rep- 
resent the will of the people. 

I thank the Senator from Fiorida for 
yielding. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the able Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

I was saying that I had observed with 
some pride—pardonable, I hope—the 
stand of the Democratic membership of 
this body. I speak, of course, of the 
majority of the Democratic membership. 
We do not always have unanimity in 
either party. Iam willing that my party 
should be judged, as I suppose the ma- 
jority party is willing to be judged, by 
the action of the majority of its mem- 
bers. 

I am proud to recall what the action 
of the two parties was with respect to 
price control. Some Democrats voted to 
eliminate price control; but if we consult 
the Recorp we find, I believe with one 
exception, that in all the many votes the 
majority of the people’s party stood on 
the side of the people in the matter of 
protecting their standard of living 
against inflationary prices and profits. 

So in this case it seems to me perfectly 
natural that the party which follows the 
philosophy of Alexander Hamilton should 
believe that the rich, the well-born, and 
the privileged occupy a little higher place 
in the hierarchy of democrecy than do 
the ordinary run-of-the-mill people. 
Naturally that kind of a philosophy would 
lead an exponent of that faith to see 
first the employer rather than the em- 
ployee; the large corporation, the colos- 
sus astride a nation’s economy, with its 
tentacles extending around the world, in- 
stead of the humble men and women who 
answer the whistle and who eat their 
lunches in the plant at noon out of their 
little buckets. Naturally one who ad- 
heres to that belief will read the news- 
paper editorials published by corporate 
publishers to see what their opinions are, 
and will heed them more than they do 
the murmurings and the inarticulate 
mutterings of the humble people of 
America. 

So it is not surprising that we divide 
in the Senate as we are divided on this 
issue. The party which follows the doc- 

trine of Thomas Jefferson, which be- 
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lieves in the dignity of the people, has no 
place to go except to the defense of the 
people, as their President has gone to 
their defense, and as a majority of their 
party in the Senate is going to their de- 
fense in the final vote upon this veto 
message. 

Why do I say that this involves the 
masses of the people? Because if the 
bill had its right name it would be called 
a bill to cheapen labor in America. If 
wages rise, that cuts down profits. 
There are some employers who are so 
greedy that they are not willing to pay 
the worker a fair wage, because that 
would cut down their profits a little. 

Mr. President, is this a depression? 
Are profits so dwarfed and dwindled 
that they are a mere trickle, so that the 
stream must be enlarged? No, Mr. 
President; the river of corporate profits 
in America today is at an all-time flood, 
and corporate profits are going up. In 
1946 corporate profits in America in- 
creased $3,000,000,000, but what hap- 
pened to salaries and wages? In the 
same period, while corporate profits 
went up $3,000,000,000, salaries and 
wages went down $5,000,000,000. Yet it 
is sought to impose a labor bill on the 
workers of America which would make 
it impossible for their unions to main- 
tain the wages which they are receiving 
today. Is that in the public interest? 
Does not that mean that the living level 
of the people is involved? 

Mr. President, this bill relates to calo- 
ries. It relates to the very food on the 
family table, for the children who come 
there in the innocent belief that they 
will be provided for, in the richest coun- 
try in the world. 

Mr. President, the bill involves the 
health and lives of men, women, and 
children in America. During the debate 
on the bill I gave, from certain reports, 
reliable figures which showed that peo- 
ple with inadequate wages received less 
medical care, that more were ill, and that 
a greater number died than was true of 
the class in which income was adequate. 

There may be some who would not be 
moved by that kind of an appeal, al- 
though it is difficult for me to conceive 
it if they really understood what was in- 
volved. This measure affects the pros- 
perity of the Nation in every aspect of 
our economy. 

Let us take a case which is close to my 
heart, the citrus industry of my State of 
Florida. I speak not only for Florida 
but for the citrus industry of the whole 
Nation. During this week, representa- 
tives of the citrus industry in Texas, Ari- 
zona, California, and Florida have been 
meeting to try to find some way to pro- 
tect the price level of our product, which 
is so meaningful to the economies of our 
States, and to find some market abroad 
for the volume of citrus fruit which we 
are producing. 

What is beginning to hurt us, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is the dwindling purchasing power 
of the American worker. If the Ameri- 
can worker and the people generally are 
able to buy, of course they will enjoy the 
grapefruit, the oranges, the tangerines, 
and the canned fruit juices which we 
produce in our several States. 
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Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. We all know that 
citrus fruits are a necessity. During the 
depression I saw piles of oranges in 
California 10 feet high and half a mile 
long, laid out to rot. If anyone had 
taken one he would have been arrested 
for stealing; and yet at that very mo- 
ment millions of children were growing 
up with rickets, as was attested by the 
statistics obtained from our selective- 
service files. Many men suffered from 
physical defects caused by a lack of the 
necessary vitamins during youth. 

Of course, some persons consider 
citrus fruits were an absolute luxury. If 
we had to choose between meat, let us 
say, and citrus fruits, we might give up 
citrus fruits first. When I was a boy 
citrus fruits were an absolute luxury. If 
I saw one orange a month I was very 
lucky. I could probably remember the 
times when I had an orange to eat when 
I was a child. 

But does the Senator know that not 
only citrus fruit, but milk, is involved? 
Milk is the most basic necessity for the 
welfare and health of our children, to 
say nothing of adults. The consumption 
of milk, at least in Pittsburgh or Phila- 
delphia, I read the other day, has fallen 
off 7 percent. There can be no other 
reason for that than that the workers 
are not receiving sufficient money to buy 
this most urgent necessity. If that is 
happening to them in the case of milk, 
God help the citrus growers. While 
citrus fruit is a wonderful food and 
should be a necessity, it does not rank 
so high on the list as does milk; and if 
people cannot even afford to buy milk for 
their children, there will be a lot of suf- 
ferers among producers because of lack 
of return on their crops, and it will be a 
very costly thing to our Government to 
maintain support prices. 

All this is directly traceable to the fact 
that the worker’s actual take-home pay 
has been dwindling while profits have 
been increasing. We know that the 
people who make the profits have all the 
citrus fruit they want and all the milk 
they want. They have had all the milk 
and citrus fruit that they wanted all the 
time, and they are not going to buy any 
more. It is a very serious thing which 
strikes at the foundations of our econ- 
omy, because this bill would cripple and 
possibly ruin labor unions and make it 
impossible for them to recoup the losses 
they have sustained in the way of pur- 
chasing power. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho. z 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wanted to say to 
the able Senator from Florida that I 
shail not at this time, as a matter of 
courtesy to him, make a point of order 
relative to his having spoken twice on 
the same subject on the same legislative 
day; but since the able Senator from 
Idaho has at least given the implication 
that he is willing to conduct a filibuster 
to prevent the Senate from coming to a 
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vote on this question, I must in the future 
advise the able Senator from Florida 
that unless he yields only for a question 
I shall have to make that point of order. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the 
Chair make a brief statement. The 
Chair feels that if the rules are to be 
strictly enforced there should be notice 
that they are to be strictly enforced. We 
have been proceeding under our natural 
process this afternoon, and up to this 
point the Chair would not consider it 
necessary to enforce the strict rule in 
respect to speeches and yielding to ques- 
tions. If we are to proceed on the other 
basis, the Chair needs notification also. 
Therefore the Chair suggests to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that he yield no fur- 
ther except for questions. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, while 
the matter is under discussion I should 
like a ruling of the Chair, and I hope it 
may be an indulgent one characteristic 
of his usual courtesy and generosity. 
This is, in fact, only the first speech of 
the Senator from Florida on this matter, 
because the Chair will recall that the 
Senator from Florida was addressing the 
Senate when the acting majority leader 
asked him to yield in order to present a 
unanimous-consent request. Then the 
Senator from Oregon, taking advantage 
of that request, addressed himself to the 
subject temporarily. The Senator from 
Florida had not intended to relinquish 
the floor, but the Senator from Idaho 
rose to say something on the same point; 
and the fact that he, as did the Senator 
from Oregon, digressed technically a 
little bit from the rule 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So 
able a parliamentarian as the Senator 
from Florida does not need to be re- 
minded that there are other ways of ob- 
taining recognition. The Chair may say 
that if a filibuster is undertaken or an 
effort to indulge in one is undertaken, 
the Chair is quite ready to enforce the 
rules. But that is not the usual custom. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from 
Florida has participated in only one fili- 
buster since he has been a Member of 
the Senate, and that has been for nearly 
11 years. He does not expect to partici- 
pate in another. It is not a filibuster to 
have 2 or 3 days of debate. So far as I 
am concerned, I was willing to vote on 
Saturday, and I am willing to vote on 
Monday; but on a matter of such impor- 
tance as is the veto message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which directly 
affects the whole economy and the polit- 
ical life of the Nation, surely 2 or 3 days 
could not be considered an extraordinary 
time for the discussion of it on both sides 
of the aisle. So I can assure the Chair 
that the Senator from Florida is in no 
sense of the word going to be a party to 
any filibuster, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will yield if the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Kxo WLAN] will 
not raise a point of order. I do not want 
to be called out of order. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 
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Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator realize 
that twice we have debated every point 
that is contained in the President’s veto 
message? I have been over it, and there 
is not a new thing in it. Does not the 
Senator realize that sooner or later we 
must stop debating measures which come 
before the Senate? This measure was 
debated in full when it was originally be- 
fore the Senate and it was again debated 
in full when the conference report was 
considered. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
sure that the Senator from Ohio, able 
constitutional lawyer that he is, would 
not deprecate the importance and ignore 
the difference in the issues presented to 
the Congress when we have a Presiden- 
tial veto and when we are debating legis- 
lation for passage by the body itself. 
Surely the Constitution of the United 
States vested in the Chief Magistrate of 
this land the veto power with the expec- 
tation that it would be solemnly regarded 
and observed by the American Congress 
and by the country. That was an ex- 
traordinary authority to give the Chief 
Magistrate of the land. But the Consti- 
tution gave it to him. So I think, Mr. 
President, if there were nothing involved 
except whether or not the veto of the 
President of the United States, elected 
by the whole people, should be overrid- 
den, that alone would be a worthy and 
proper subject of discussion by the Sen- 
ate of the United States, which still likes 
to cherish its world-wide reputation of 
being the greatest deliberative body in 
the world. 

Moreover, the President has been able 
to bring to bear upon. this measure a 
degree of scrutiny and a thoroughness 
of examination which has not in the past 
been available to the Senate. I will 
wager, Mr. President, that there has been 
no report submitted to the Senate by 
the committee of which the able Senator 
from Ohio is the chairman, that com- 
pares in thoroughness of analysis of this 
measure with the veto message of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. TAFT. The veto message goes 
over, point by point, the points raised in 
a memorandum put into the RECORD by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], to each item of which the Senator 
will find an answer which I put into the 
Record. Does not the Senator think that 
the veto message substantially and in de- 
tail follows the Pressman memorandum 
which the Senator from Montana put 
into the RECORD? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I cannot 
attribute any reason for the question 
asked by the Senator from Ohio except 
the innuendo that Lee Pressman afforded 
the basis for this Presidential veto, which 
I deny with all the indignation of which 
Iam capable. It is an unworthy insinu- 
ation. Unless the Senator from Ohio has 
the fact he should make no such charge; 
if he has such information I should like 
him to tell his colleagues of the Senate 
the basis of his information. 

2 TAFT. Will the Senator yield fur- 
er 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 
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Mr. TAFT. I made no such charge. 
What I suggested was that if the Sen- 
ator would read in the Recorp the Press- 
man memorandum, which was put into 
the Recorp by the distinguished Senator 
from Montana, and also put into the 
Recorp by one of the House Members, the 
Senator will find that the veto message 
follows it almost point by point. I am 
not suggesting that other things were 
not also considered; but I think the Sen- 
ator will find that they are very similar. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield for a question. 
That is all I am permitted to do, under 
the rule. 

Mr. MURRAY. I will ask the Senator 
if it is not a fact that I introduced not 
an analysis made by Lee Pressman, but 
a very thorough and impartial analysis 
which was prepared for me, at my re- 
quest, by the National Labor Relations 
Board and which was inserted in the 
Recorp in connection with my remarks 


[at the time I discussed the bill during 


the debate? 

Mr. PEPPER. I was going to say to 
the Senator from Ohio that I had never 
seen any memorandum put into the 
Recorp by the Senator from Montana 
as coming from Mr. Lee Pressman, gen- 
eral counsel of the CIO. I will answer 
the question of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. My understanding is that the 
memorandum about which the Senator 
from Ohio was speaking was prepared by 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
not by Mr. Lee Pressman: I have seen 
no Lee Pressman memorandum pre- 
sented here on the Senate floor, and I 
have not seen one privately or publicly. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Would it be parlia- 
mentary for the Senator from Florida to 
yield to me in order that I might ask a 
question of the Senator from California? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair does not think so. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I cannot do that? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not 
under this new regime. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent for permission to ask 
a question of the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator can submit his question. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I simply wish to ask the 
Senator from Florida whether he thinks 
that it ill behooves the Senator to inter- 
rupt the discussion on the floor and to 
insist upon strict observance of the rules 
when we are discussing the necessity of 
citrus fruit in the diet of the people of 
this country, inasmuch as the Senator 
comes from a great citrus-raising State, 
the State of California. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Idaho for 
reminding the Senator from California 
of his own great interest in the citrus in- 
dustry. I am sure he would not con- 
sciously do anything to its detriment. 

Mr. President, I say that the President 
of the United States has access to sources 
of information which we ourselves do 
not have available, I am informed that 
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only today the President has stated that 
he had from three to five independent 
agencies make an independent search 
and analysis of this bill and make an in- 
dependent response to him, and that 
then he took all those responses and re- 
examined and reanalyzed this measure 
and molded that opinion with his own 
into the veto message. 

So, Mr. President, I am glad to have 
the Senator from Ohio state that he did 
not intend to imply or insinuate that 
Mr. Lee Pressman or any other labor 
leader or labor-interested person had 
any part in the preparation of the Presi- 
dent’s veto message. All of us have been 
reading in the newspapers statements to 
the effect that the President has refused 
to talk to representatives of either one 
side or the other in regard to this ques- 
tion. The newspapers carry the infor- 
mation that the President did the same 
thing with respect to Democratic Party 
officials who yesterday in his office sought 
to discuss the subject with him; he cut 
them rather curtly short. I read in the 
newspapers and I heard from those who 
were there that he said he had not dis- 
cussed this matter with either labor or 
management, and that he would not dis- 
cuss it with any public officials; and I 
do not know of any Democratic officials 
with whom he has discussed it. 

But, Mr. President, I was saying that 
this matter is vital to the country, and 
I was speaking of the vital importance of 
this measure to the citrus industry of my 
State, and I was pointing out that the 
problem we have today is due, essentially, 
to the diminished purchasing power of 
the people of the United States. Be- 
tween January 1945 and December 1946 
the actual wages of the workers of this 
country—taking into account inflation 
and the increased cost of what they had 
to buy—diminished 22 percent, or more 
than one-fifth. Let me digress here to 
say that yesterday in the Senate we 
hurried through, with only a few minutes 
of debate, a bill which will have the 
practical effect of immediately raising 
rents 15 percent for a large segment of 
the people of the United States, and in 
the course of a few months will eliminate 
all semblance of rent control in the 
United States; we did that just yester- 
day, here in the Senate; so it is not sur- 
prising that the following day an at- 
tempt should be made to strike an even 
greater blow to the homes in America 
and the standard of living of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether it is not a fact that 
it was the diminished purchasing power 
of the American workers, following the 
last war, that brought on the great de- 
pression which put 16,000,000 men on the 
sidewalks in the United States, looking 
for jobs. 

Mr. PEPPER. It was; and I thank 
the Senator from Montana for his in- 
quiry, because he has stated exactly what 
former Gov. Harold Stassen, of Minne- 
sota, said to the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee, namely, that it 
was the diminished purchasing power of 
the workers of America, due to hostile 
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labor policies on the part of the Govern- 
ment, that contributed very materially 
to the depression of the late twenties. 

Now we are asked to adopt similar pol- 
icies, and I affirm that they will have 
similar results, as Governor Stassen 
stated when he gave his testimony to the 
Senate committee. 

So, Mr. President, if we wish to in- 
crease the intensity of the recession, 
which already is under way, all we have 
to do is to cut down the ability of the 
American people to buy goods, and that 
will be the result. 

I do not know why more people are 
not sufficiently wise to understand the 
correctness of what Mr. Cyrus Eaton, a 
leading businessman, pointed out in re- 
cent interviews to which I have referred. 
I do not know why the greed and the 
avarice of a few people in the United 
States will let them act contrary to their 
own economic interest. I know there is 
not an employer of labor in the United 
States who will not be worse off, if this 
bill becomes law, than he is today. Not 
only that, Mr. President, but there is not 
a market in the United States that would 
be as secure and as adequate for goods 
and services as it is now, before this bill 
has become law. 

So Iam disturbed about what is hap- 
pening to our economy. Today, if we go 
to practically any part of our country, 
and ask the people what is happening, 
they will give us evidence of a returning 
recession. They will show us rising un- 
employment; they will show us dimin- 
ished markets for agricultural products; 
they will show us more and more working 
people with reduced wages and earnings; 
they will show us one sign after another 
indicating that the structure of the pres- 
ent prosperity is gradually being under- 
mined and that the foundations are be- 
ing eaten away by the kind of termites 
that are in accord with the policy embod- 
ied in this bill, which some persons wish 
to hurry through the Senate by passing 
it over the President’s veto. 

Mr. President, let us remember, as I 
have said many times before, that the 
American people are still a poor people. 
Of course, some persons say that the 
labor unions have been getting too much 
money for the workers and are cutting 
profits too much, and are interfering 
more than they should with management. 
Yet, Mr. President, the statistics of the 
Treasury Department reveal that ap- 
proximately half the families of America 
make less than $40 a week. What kind 
of a house can a family making $40 a 
week live in, and what kind of diet can 
they have, and how much medicine can 
they buy, and how much doctor's care 
can they receive, and how many of the 
clothes which they require are they able 
to purchase? What can they lay aside 
for a rainy economic day? 

Mr. President, it is said that certainly 
they must have a lot of money now. How- 
ever, we remember what the Federal Re- 
serve Board discovered only a short time 
ago, namely, that two out of five Ameri- 
cans then had—and that was last year— 
total liquid savings of less than $40. It 
is upon such American workingmen that 
this iniquitous antilabor legislation is 
proposed to be saddled. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is it not true that 
installment buying is on the increase 
because the people have not the cur- 
rent income sufficient to enable them to 
pay cash for the things they need? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. He will recall that I put 
in the Recor a little while ago a state- 
ment from the Wall Street Journal giv- 
ing a long summary of all the many 
signs that were present in our economy 
of the recession I described a moment 
ago. One was the increase in install- 
ment buying. Do not Senators recall 
the increase in installment buying in the 
1920's, what it led to, and what it pre- 
ceded? 

Another sign is the sale of savings 
bonds, the sale of E bonds which the 
people bought during the war. They 
have been sold in great volume. Dimin- 
ished savings on the part of the people 
in dollars are another sign. 

Certainly there are some Senators on 
this floor who especially should be in- 
terested. I am reminded, for instance 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], who makes the wonder- 
ful Capehart radio machine. Surely he 
wants every family to have a Capehart, 
big or little. They cannot even have a 
little Capehart in the family if the fam- 
ily income is not adequate so that they 
are able to purchase something of such 
excellent quality as a Capehart. 

Mr. President, we should stop, look, 
and listen today in our economy. We 
are talking about saving Europe. Mofe 
and more Senators are becoming con- 
cerned about what is going to happen to 
the economy of the United States of 
America. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether he is opposed to 
installment selling. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am not opposed to 
installment selling, but if it grows beyond 
a normal volume, it may have a signifi- 
cance because, after all, it is buying on 
credit. There are two kinds of people 
who buy on credit, in my humble opin- 
ion: One is the person who uses credit 
wisely; the other is the one who uses 
credit as a way of getting something he 
cannot otherwise afford. If it is carried 
too far, it becomes a danger signal rather 
than something healthy for our economy. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
agree with me that through installment 
selling in America millions and millions 
of our people have been able to enjoy 
refrigerators, modern equipment, auto- 
mobiles, pianos, and the like? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do agree. Nearly 
every automobile I have owned I have 
bought on the installment plan. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is the objec- 
tion, then, to the fact that installment 
sales are rising? That means that some- 
one is able to purchase an item for his 
own use which, in turn, gives employ- 
ment to somebody else who makes it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; but we found out, 
during the days preceding the last de- 
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pression, that when it goes too far it is 
a danger signal instead of a sign of 
health in our economy. 

There will always be a certain number 
of people who will buy on the install- 
ment plan, and who can afford to, but 
if it goes beyond the normal number who 
should participate in that kind of credit, 
as I have said, it indicates diminished 
savings and diminished buying power, 
and becomes a danger signal to the 
health of the whole economy. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How does the Sen- 
ator propose to control it? 

Mr. PEPPER. I propose to control it 
by making it possible for more people 
to pay more nearly in cash, or liquid 
value, for what they get. They achieve 
that position by getting better wages, 
and by having more savings, so that they 
can pay either a larger share of the total 
cost of what they buy when they get it, 
or fewer of them will be forced to the 
necessity of installment buying. I am 
sure the Senator does not mean to in- 
dicate that everything in America should 
be sold on the installment plan. 

Mr. President, President Hoover and 
other leaders have said we had bettter 
examine the ability of America to help 
others. The bill we are considering 
would diminish rather than strengthen 
the power of America to help the desti- 
tute nations and peoples of the world. 

We hear it asked, how can labor unions 
have anything to do with the level of 
wages for the workers? In the recent 
debate I read an opinion written by 
former Chief Justice Taft, of the Su- 
preme Court, who referred, better than 
I can, to what it meant to the workers 
to have the power of organization, or of 
bargaining collectively with the employ- 
er, of using their united strength. The 
whole principle of our Federal Union 
is, that in union there is strength, and 
that principle applies to labor unions, as 
well as to the American Union of States. 

Yes, we have strength we would not 
otherwise possess. What would Amer- 
ica be if we had been permanently di- 
vided by the War Between the States, if 
other nations could deal with us as parts, 
not as a great and mighty whole? What 
were we when we were’ merely an aggre- 
gation of colonies which might become 
the prey of an enemy? We became strong 
when we got together in union and in 
unity. The same applies to the workers 
of this country. Let the employer be able 
to discharge any worker, and everyone is 
weak. But give unity to all the work- 
ers, find the mechanism by which they 
can make a common cause, let the em- 
ployer know that if he discharges one 
without just cause they will all withhold 
their work, and that one man has a 
strength and power comparable to that 
of the whole number of men who work 
in the enterprise. 

Mr, President, what the bill we are con- 
sidering is designed for is to restore the 
arbitrary power of the employers and to 
restore the weakness of the employees. 
That is what it comes down to. The 
President has gone through the bill item 
by item, and set forth the details by 
which that is to be accomplished. 

Mr. President, it is not only contrary 
to the interest of the working people of 
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the country, it is contrary to the inter- 
est of all the people of America. 

I have two letters here which I should 
like to read. The first is from Mr. Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. No one ever ac- 
cused Mr. Green of being a violent radi- 
cal. No one ever suggested that he was 
a Communist, or that he was trying to 
do other than help the men and women 
of America to get a more decent wage, 
and have more decent working conditions 
under which to labor. 

Mr. Green is speaking for millions of 
the working men and women of America, 
and this is what he says to me this day: 


My Dear SENATOR: I am taking the lib- 
erty of transmitting herewith to you, and 
I hope through you to your fellow Senators, 
& sincere expression of the hope that the 
President's veto of the highly objectionable 
Taft-Hartley bill will be sustained by the 
United States Senate. 

The working men and women of the United 
States whose economic life and activities 
would be subjected to force and govern- 
mental domination, are the same working 
men and women who served in the army of 
production during the war period, who re- 
sponded in full measure to the call of the 
Government for increased production, who 
made a no-strike pledge for the duration of 
the war and carried it out, and who out- 
distanced the workers of any other nation 
in the world in the production of planes, 
ships, guns, ammunition, and war material. 

It is inconceivable that these free work- 
ing men and women who made such a mag- 
nificent record during the war period should 
now be penalized through the enactment of 
restrictive and compulsory antilabor meas- 
ures such as are provided for in the Taft- 
Hartley bill. 

The Taft-Hartley bill provides for compul- 
sion, force, and governmental domination in 
the relationship between labor and manage- 
ment. It should be classified as an industrial 
war-provoking measure. It will substitute 
hatred, bitterness, and class warfare for co- 
operation, good will, and understanding be- 
tween management and labor. 

An analysis of the National Labor Relations 
Board section of the bill makes clear that if 
the Taft-Hartley bill was passed, said Board 
would be converted into a union-breaking 
tool of employers. This section of the bill 
would cause confusion and chaos. It would 
open up a field of litigation which would ex- 
tend over a long period of time. 

The changes in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board procedure are so revolutionary 
as to create widespread misunderstanding, 
suspicion, and distrust. 

The obvious purpose of the authors of this 
legislation is to strengthen employers and 
weaken unions, For instance, self-organiza- 
tion of workers into unions has served to se- 
cure for them better wages, shorter hours, 
employment security, and many other bene- 
fits. But under section 8 (b) and (c) of the 
Taft-Hartiey bill, a union which asks a work- 
er to join and in doing so tells the worker 
that his union membership holds promise of 
benefits, can have such statement held 
against it as evidence of an unfair labor 
practice. 

Elections under the Tatt-Hartley amended 
Labor Relations Act would be endless. The 
bifiterness and strife which arise out of hotly 
contested elections would be never ending. 
The public interest would be seriously af- 
fected because of reduced production and 
increased industrial and management 
inefficiency. 

Labor throughout the Nation will deeply 
resent the revival of government by injunc- 
tion and the restriction of the exercise of the 
right to strike. This would strike a vital 
blow at our free-enterprise system, 
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That part of the bill which provides for 
the institution of suits for damages can only 
be interpreted as an additional effort to 
destroy bona fide labor unions, Labor 
unions accept the principle of the sacredness 
of contracts entered into and are committed 
to the maintenance of contracts entered into 
inviolate. But to subject labor unions to 
suits for damages as provided in the Taft- 
Hartley bill means that designing employers 
can, through the employment of stooges, 
promote violations of contracts and through 
such action establish suits for damages 
against labor unions. The financial re- 
sources of labor unions can be wiped out 
through the institution of such suits for 
damages inspired by management through 
the activities of these stooges employed di- 
rectly by them. 

Section 804 of the Taft-Hartley bill stands 
out as a direct assault upon free press and 
a violation of the constitutional guaranty 
of free speech. Under this section the funds 
of a labor union could not be used for the 
purpose of acquainting working men and 
women with the voting record of Members 
of Congress upon legislation in which labor 
may be deeply interested. 


I will interpolate here to say that when 
this matter was being considered in the 
Senate I said that that should be called 
the “Republican political insurance sec- 
tion” of the bill, it looks as if they might 
have desired very strongly to curb the 
voice of labor in the next election. 


Under this section, the funds of a labor 
union— 


As I read— 
could not be used for the purpose of ac- 
quainting working men and women with the 
voting record of Members of Congress upon 
legislation in which labor may be deeply in- 
terested. 

This provision does not apply to unincor- 
porated employers or trade associations. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce, 
there are some 2,400 trade associations, each 
comprising a combination of employers, and 
each made immune from these restrictions 
on political contributions. Farm organiza- 
tions, cooperatives, and all unincorporated 
enterprises are free of the political ban im- 
posed by the bill upon labor unions, 


Let me interpolate at this point, Mr. 
President, that an organization of farm- 
ers can spend its money in a political 
campaign; it can put out literature: it 
can have radio speeches made. Would 
Senators who are the advocates of the 
pending measure say that the Farmers 
Union, the National Grange, or the Farm 
Bureau Federation should not have the 
right to use their money to tell the Amer- 
ican people that a political party or a 
political candidate is unfair to agricul- 
ture in America? Would Senators wish 
to vote for that kind of bill? Yet, Mr. 
President, while we do not deny that 
right to organizations of employers and 
to farmers’ organizations or to other or- 
ganizations, this bill singles out labor and 
says, “You cannot give your opinion in 
your editorial columns about a political 
party or a political candidate. You can- 
not make a radio speech and pay for it 
with union dues, saying a certain party 
or a certain candidate is unfair to labor. 
You cannot distribute literature. You 
cannot disseminate information, even 
among your membership, of what are the 
issues as you see them in a political cam- 
paign.” All this the President points 
out in his message. 
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Mr. President, do Senators realize 
what that does to the fundamental 
rights of an American citizen? I want 
to state here and now, I believe that 
that section of this bill is in violation 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
that it will be stricken down in the 
courts; but it will cost labor a great deal 
of money trying to protect itself in the 
courts against the assaults that will be 
made upon its exercise of free speech 
and freedom of the press, under the 
section to which I have adverted in this 
bill. And so Mr. Green properly points 
out: 

Farm organizations, cooperatives, and all 
unincorporated enterprises are free of the 


political ban imposed by the bill upon labor 
unions, 


Now, Mr. President, I will state 
frankly what is behind this section. 
There are certain people in the politics 
of the United States who do not want 
the working people to be too articulate 
or too effective. In the past, it was the 
rich who put up the money in political 
campaigns. The reports of the United 
States Congress show, in campaigns of 
the past, how much the Pews, how much 
the Rockefellers, how much the Sloans, 
and how much the du Ponts and other 
of the rich families of America have 
poured into political campaigns. But 
there is something new that has hap- 
pened in the last few years. The CIO 
came along with its Political Action 
Committee. They said that they had a 
right to take part in politics. They 
raised from their membership some 
money, with which they printed litera- 
ture, they made radio speeches, they dis- 
seminated information to the American 
public, supporting the Democratic 
Party and men like Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in the great fight they were making 
to better the condition of the working 
people of America. 

Now, they are not a corporation, mind 
you, Mr. President. What a corporation 
can do can be determined by the law of 
the State that grants the charter; but 
the State has no right to tell me, a 
citizen, what I can do, except not to vio- 
late the law. There is a difference be- 
tween a corporation, which is a person, 
and a citizen, who is a citizen. A cor- 
poration is not a citizen, yet advocates 
of the measure talk after this fashion: 
“We want to put the working employees 
and management upon the same basis.” 
They propose to reduce the working men 
and women of America to the inanimate 
status of a body corporate. They want 
to strip them of the dignity of a citizen 
and the right of a citizen under our Con- 
stitution, and drag them down to the 
level of the corporation. Mr. President, 
a corporation is formed because men and 
women, the stockholders, do not want to 
be personally liable for the debts of the 
joint enterprise. It is a device to limit 
liability; that is what a corporation is. 
It is a means of working together, and 
a device to limit liability. Will it be 
said that justice is being done when 
working people are put in that class? 
Yet there are probably those who say, 
“We are going to put the corporation 
that owns the business in the same cate- 
gory with the workers, who are citizens 
of the country,” hence in this bill they 
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are picking out a class of our citizens, 
denying them the rights of citizens to 
better themselves; just as, in a certain 
part of the bill, they outlaw what they 
call the secondary boycott. 

That means that if a workingman goes 
to another workingman’s home and sits 
in his parlor in the evening and says, 
“Listen, you folks over there are working 
on a commodity which we produce in our 
plant, and you are helping our employer 
to become rich, and yet he treats us like 
dogs. Suppose we strike, quit working 
for him until he gives us recognition and 
a decent wage. Why do not you fellows 
help us by saying you will not work on 
what he turns out since he treats us as 
unfairly as he does?” The man who 
made such a suggestion would violate 
this law. A man could not even talk to 
his neighbor about what is best for the 
community and for the two families 
without violating the law, according to 
the provision: of the bill. The President 
of the United States has pointed that 
out in his veto message. That is the kind 
of bill with which we are dealing. That 
is the reason why I believe we are within 
our rights when we say that the Ameri- 
can people who will be affected by that 
kind of legislation have the right to know 
what it is and what it does to them. 

I read further from Mr. Green’s let- 
ter: 

This section of the Taft-Hartley bill is 
accepted by the officers and members of 
organized labor as an additional direct at- 
tack upon them and as an attempt to 
weaken and destroy the political strength and 
influence of organized labor. 

The facts are that the problems of man- 
agement and labor can be solved through 
voluntary action on their part. This prin- 
ciple of voluntarism of collective bargain- 
ing between management and labor squares 
with our free-enterprise system. The at- 
tack made upon labor unions in the Taft- 
Hartley bill is also an attack upon our 
American free-enterprise system, 


That is what the President of the 
United States also says. It is not simply 
the statement of a labor leader. It is 
also what_the President of the United 
States says. Mr Green continues in his 
letter: 

It is impossible to establish perfection in a 
world made up of imperfect human beings. 
We can approach a high standard of perfec- 
tion through honest, sincere cooperation, 
and understanding. We can never do it 
through the enactment of compulsory legis- 
lation such as the Taft-Hartley bill. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. M. Green, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. President, I also have a letter from 
Mr. A. E. Lyon, executive secretary- 
treasurer of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association. That is an organiza- 
tion composed, I believe, of 19 of the rail- 
way labor brotherhoods of America. Its 
members are responsible Americans. 
They are good citizens. Their sons 
fought and their sons died for America. 
There is not a finer group of workingmen 
in the Nation than the railway employees 
of the country, and a large number of the 
railway employees are in the organiza- 
tions for which Mr. A. E. Lyon, as execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer, speaks in the 
letter. 
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I should like to read the names of the 
organizations affiliated with the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association. They 
are: Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen; Order of Railway Con- 
ductors of America; Switchmen’s Union 
of North America; Order of Railway 
Telegraphers; American Train Dis- 
patchers’ Association; Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department, A. F. of L.; Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders & Helpers of 
America; International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop-forgers & Helpers; 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International As- 
sociation; International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America; International 
Brotherhood of Firemen & Oilers; 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees; Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees; Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Signalmen of Amer- 
ica; National Organization Masters, 
Mates & Pilots of America; National 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Associa- 
tion; International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation; Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders International League of America. 

The letter, dated today, Mr. President, 
addressed to me by Mr. Lyons, is as 
follows: 

Dear SENATOR PEPPER: I enclose a state- 
ment under six separate headings, which 
gives in brief form the result of our analysis 
— s few of the features of the pending labor 

The bill as finally changed in conference 
and sent to the President is, in our con- 
sidered opinion, vastly more detrimental to 
the public interest and much more destruc- 
tive of the fundamental rights of a great 
body of American citizens than was the 
original bill passed by the Senate. 

We are convinced that should the bill be- 
come law it would bring about a most un- 
fortunate and tragic era of industrial dis- 
cord and internal dissension in our country, 
That is something that our country, and 
indeed the entire world, can 111 afford happen 
at this critical time. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. E. Lyon, 
Executive Secretary. 


Attached to the letter is a statement. 
Without reading the statement, I wish 
to read the headings in it. The first 
heading is: “The bill places unfair re- 
strictions on the political activity of 
unions,” 

The second heading is: “The bill 
makes industry-wide bargaining impos- 
sible.” 

The third heading is: “The bill im- 
pairs, if not destroys, the efficiency of 
the National Labor Relations Board.” 

The fourth heading is: “Judicial re- 
view of the decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board.” 

The statement under that heading 
emphasizes the changes made by the bill 
in the administrative procedure for the 
handling of labor-management cases 
under the Board. 

The fifth heading is: “The union shop 
aie practical impossibility under this 

The statement does not speak of the 
closed shop, Mr. President, but the union 
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shop. It says the union shop is a prac- 
tical impossibility under this bill. 

The sixth heading is: “The bill jeop- 
ardizes vacations with pay, compensa- 
tion for sick leave, etc.” 

Under that heading is emphasized the 
detrimental effect of the bill upon the 
welfare funds and provisions of the con- 
tracts which have been entered into in 
the past between management and 
labor, and which, if it were not for the 
bill, would be entered into between them 
in the future. As the President himself 
has pointed out in respect to the welfare 
funds, the bill simply makes the creation 
of the welfare funds more difficult; it 
lays down conditions for their regula- 
tion which makes them a more onerous 
burden and a more difficult task than has 
been true in the past. Mr. President, 
when we see how many of our people do 
not have provision for their security in 
their old age or in their illness, when 
we see the human wreckage in our in- 
dustrial machine in America today and 
the meager care which is given those 
human wrecks, it would seem to me that 
the Congress, instead of striking down 
and discouraging welfare funds and 
humanitarian provisions in contracts, 
should on the contrary be adopting reso- 
lutions asking management to be con- 
ciliatory with labor in making more 
generous provisions of this character in 
the future. We provide that the public 
must pay for the wreckage of machinery 
through the increased cost of the prod- 
uct, but we are callous enough to let the 
human beings be crucified on the indus- 
trial cross of America. We seem to ex- 
hibit little concern for passing on to the 
public, in the cost of the commodities the 
American workman makes, the cost of 
his own bodily impairment and his 
mental deficiency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the statement sent to me by 
Mr. Lyon printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, those are 
expressions of a view of the labor organi- 
zation. I am sure they are simply typi- 
cal of the opinion of all the labor organi- 
zations of America, Those letters came 
from two great leaders, Mr. William 
Green, speaking for millions of American 
workingmen, and Mr. A. E. Lyon, also 
speaking for more than 1,000,000 Ameri- 
can working men and women who work 
upon the railroads of the country. 

There are some who say that only the 
labor leaders feel that way about this 
legislation. I heard Mr. William 
Green—and he is an honorable man, one 
whom I am proud to quote—say that in 
all his years of association with labor he 
has never seen the rank and file of 
American workingmen so deeply stirred, 
so moved—and I might add, Mr. Presi- 
dent, so indignant about an attack upon 
their welfare as they are today because 
of the assault which this bill makes upon 
them. 

I have heard Mr. Phil Murray say the 
same thing. I heard Mr, Lyon say the 
same thing about railway employees. 
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And both of these honorable and able 
men are responsible beyond question. 

The other day in passing through one 
of the cities of my State I got off the 
train to walk up and down the platform 
for a few minutes in the sunshine. The 
workingmen on that railroad showed 
up from all over the yard, to ask me 
about the Taft-Hartley bill. Was the 
Congress going to pass it? Was the 
President going to veto it? Could we 
sustain a Presidential veto? 

They did not receive their orders from 
the top. They were talking with me, 
their Senator, and pouring out their 
hearts in petition. They were express- 
ing resentment that they were being 
treated as they were by this legislation. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ec- 
ToN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I ask the Senator if 
it is not a fact that laboring men are 
coming to Washington from all over the 
country to consult their representatives 
in Congress and advise them of their 
attitude toward this legislation. They 
are expressing the very deepest resent- 
ment against it, because of the fact that 
it is punitive legislation, clearly designed 
to hamstring and destroy labor unionism 
in the United States. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator 
very much for mentioning that point. 
The other evening I attended a meeting 
at which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Taytor] was present. We saw a church 
literally jammed to the rafters with men 
and women who had come from all over 
America, many of them from the Pacific 
coast, to protest to Senators against the 
enactment of this legislation, and to beg 
the President to veto it, imploring Sena- 
tors to sustain a veto if one should be 
forthcoming. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is it not a fact that 
the only result of this situation will be 
that we shall witness a long period of 
chaos and conflict between labor and 
management because of the fact that 
labor believes that the legislation was de- 
signed by the National Association of 
Manufacturers for the very purpose of 
crushing labor? It will create in their 
minds the deepest resentment, and will 
interfere with cooperation and produc- 
tion for years to come. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. Neither he nor I make 
that statement in the form of a threat, 
because, of course, we do not speak for 
labor organizations. But I express it— 
as the Senator from Montana implies in 
his question—as my deep-seated con- 
viction, as the President has said in his 
Message, that the result of the bill will 
be an increase in strikes. In the para- 
graph No. 1 on page 3 of the President’s 
message the caption is: 

The bill would substantially increase 
strikes. 
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The President says: 

It would discourage the growing willing- 
ness of unions to include “no strike” proz 
visions in bargaining agreements. * * 

It would encourage strikes by imposing 
highly complex and burdensome reporting 
requirements on labor organizations which 
wish to avail themselves of their rights under 
the National Labor Relations Act. * * * 

It would bring on strikes by depriving sig- 
nificant groups of workers of the right they 
now enjoy to organize and ves bargain under 
the protection of law. * * 

The bill would force ul to strike or 
to boycott if they wish to have a jurisdic- 
tional dispute settled by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


And so forth. Mr. President, there is 
no question in my mind that the bill 
would produce the largest volume and 
the greatest extent of industrial strife in 
America that we have ever seen. At no 
time during the war, or even in early 
1946, in the early days of reconversion, 
did we have anything comparable to the 
industrial strife which we shall have un- 
der the provisions of this bill. I say that, 
Mr. President, because Americans will 
fight for their liberties. In innumerable 
cases fathers and husbands have had to 
go home at mealtime to see nearly an 
empty cupboard and an empty table. 
They have had to listen to their children 
crying in the night because of lack of 
food; and yet they have remained on 
strike because they felt that they were 
fighting for a principle. 

Mr. President, there is something 
deep-seated in the American character 
which makes an American love and cher- 
ish his freedom and independence; and 
he will fight for it. If anyone believes 
that the American workingman can by 
any kind of tyranny be cowed into eco- 
nomic and political servitude, he will 
learn that such efforts now will be no 
more successful than those of George 
III. If in fighting this vicious legisla- 
tion workers are accused of treason, 
there will be some of them who, like 
Patrick Henry, will say, “If this be trea- 
son, make the most of it.” They will 
fight to defend their homes, their fire- 
sides, their jobs, and their standard of 
living. 

Until the inflation which was initiated 
by the same interests which support this 
legislation came along, until an actual 
wage decline occurred, the American 
workingman was living better than he 
had ever lived, He is still living very 
poorly, but he was living better than he 
had ever lived. He had more security 
than he had ever had. 

Since Franklin D. Roosevelt came to 
the White House his employer could not 
fire him because he wanted to join a 
union, or because the employer did not 
like the color of his hair, or because he 
was a Jew or something else that the em- 
ployer did not like. Under the protection 
of the National Labor Relations Act, the 
American workingman had risen to the 
dignity of an American citizen, even on 
his job. He had more security because 
he had the assurance that other em- 
ployees with whom he worked were one 
with him. They would stand by him and 
he would stand by them. They had the 
protection of the National Labor Rela- 
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tions Board, which they never had be- 
fore. He had a welfare fund. If a rock 
fell on his back and broke it, and he could 
do nothing but merely move his limbs, 
he might reflect in his agony that at least 
he would receive some protection from 
the welfare provisions, or some other 
benefits which he had been able to se- 
cure by contract, with respect to which 
he was free to negotiate with his em- 
ployer. We had begun to achieve some- 
thing like industrial democracy in 
America. 

Mr. President, I am as proud of my 
America as is any citizen in it. I think 
I love it as much. But those who study 
economic and political systems through- 
out the world have often said that we are 
further ahead in our political democracy 
than we are in our economic democracy. 
I suspect there is some truth in that 
statement. It took the administration 
of Franklin Roosevelt to begin to give 
economic rights to the men and women 
of America who work and who earn their 
living by the sweat of their brows. Up 
until that time they could not organize. 
If they tried to organize they could be 
discharged. Every man stood on his 
own, not with his fellows. He had no 
job contract; he had no assurance that 
he could work a certain length of time. 
He could go to work one morning and 
work, and at the end of the day might re- 
ceive a little slip along with his time 
check saying, “We do not need you to- 
morrow.” All he could do was to stagger 
home and tell his wife and children that 
he had received his notice and that he did 
not have a job. Moreover, Mr. President, 
in time past there was a little notice put 
into a man’s pay envelope telling him, 
“If you vote for William Jennings Bryan 
tomorrow you lose your job. Do not 
come back.” That happened in the 
Bryan-McKinley campaign. That hap- 
pened not so very long ago, Mr. Presi- 
dent, or something very much like it hap- 
pened. 

A workingman in respect to his job 
did not enjoy the rights of an American 
citizen or rights in the enjoyment of 
which an American citizen should be 
protected. But we tried to change all 
that; we tried to give the workers a se- 
curity they had never before had, a pro- 
tection they had never before had, safe- 
guards, strength, bargaining power. 
“Yes,” we said, “you can have an election 
in your plant. Choose your own bar- 
gaining agent. The employer has noth- 
ing to do with it; he cannot say any- 
thing about it; he cannot call you in and 
tell you that if you select a certain bar- 
gaining agent he will discharge you or 
demote you. If he does, that is an un- 
fair labor practice. You can take him 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board and it can restrain him from do- 
ing it or penalize him if he does it.” 

For the first time in America the 
American workingman began to stand 
up and walk like a man. Mr. President, 
instead of trying to increase those rights, 
to enlarge those safeguards, to add to 
his bargaining power, this bill strangles, 
throttles, and chokes the organized-labor 
movement in America. Have we not 
been getting along all right under the 
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present system? I do not think that 
anyone in America would seriously sug- 
gest that we turn back the clock. Have 
we ever had greater prosperity? Have 
we ever had greater purchasing power? 
Have the corporations ever made more 
profit? Has monopoly ever been more 
powerful? Has the output of American 
factories ever been greater? No, Mr. 
President. At a time when America is at 
its peak in power, in profit, and in pro- 
duction, they would fasten upon the back 
of la bor this octopus, the crushing weight 
of this destructive legislation. 

Mr. President, we hear a great deal 
about the example that we set before 
the world. We urge other people to 
practice democracy. We tell them how 
they should conduct their elections, how 
they should protect their minority 
groups; we admonish them, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how they should practice democ- 
racy. Is there not something of an obli- 
gation upon us to make our democracy 
effective, to make it speak so eloquently 
that people will wish to follow it and to 
lead the world to democracy without try- 
ing to force it down their throats? Is 
this legislation going to be an asset to 
us in showing the world how we practice 
democracy in America? People will read 
what the President has said about it. 
This is the President who speaks to 
them for us. If they cannot believe him 
with regard to a labor bill, how can they 
believe him about other subjects about 
which he speaks for us? 

He says that the American Congress 
is strangling the labor movement in 
America. Suppose Congress ignores the 
statement of the President. Will it not 
give ammunition to the people over 

- there who say that there is no real de- 
mocracy in America? They will say, 
“Look how they are trying to strangle 
the working people in the United States. 
The Congress of that country is not 
friendly to the masses of the people. 
No wonder they are against this, that, 
and the other thing. They are not 
friendly to the masses of the people. 
Their own President says that they are 
unfair.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I just wondered if 
the able Senator from Florida, at the 
time he was making the statement about 
the President speaking for his party 

Mr. PEPPER. I said, speaking for the 
people. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wondered if the 
Senator recognized that in the House 
today, among the Democratic Members 
of the House of Representatives, there 
were 106 who voted to override the veto 
and there were only 71 who voted to 
sustain the veto. Certainly the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
who are of the Senator’s party also feel 
that they speak for the Democratic 
Party of the Nation. 

Mr. PEPPER. My remarks, the Sen- 
ator will recall, were directed to the 
action of the Senate. Since we are not, 
under the rules, permitted to speak dis- 
paragingly of our sister body, I do not 
suppose there is very much we can say 
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about the behavior of that body. But I 
am willing to go to the country next year 
upon what a majority of the two parties 
of the Senate will do regarding the Presi- 
dent’s veto message. I predict that a 
majority of the Democratic Party in the 
Senate will be found supporting the 
leadership of the President of the United 
States on this veto message. 

Mr. President, as I said, and as the 
President said in his message, democracy 
is on trial today; it is on trial everywhere 
in the world. 

I do not think it can too often be said 
that the only way to win the battle for 
democracy is to make democracy work. 
We must show that democracy is the best 
way to advance the progress of the 
human family; that nothing else com- 
pares with it. 

Mr. President, I deeply regret to see the 
trend that there is today in our country 
away from that principle. The principle 
of my party and, I believe, the principle 
of Americanism, is the greatest good for 
the greatest number of people. This bill 
cannot possibly give the greatest good to 
the greatest number of people. Is there 
anything about this bill to give better 
wages to the working people of this coun- 
try? Is there anything that will assure 
them of receiving a larger share of the 
profits of industry in America? Is there 
anything in this bill that will give them 
shorter working hours, better working 
conditions, more leisure, and recreation? 

Is there anything in this bill that will 
house American families in better homes 
or will put more children in school or 
will give the families of the United States 
a better diet? How can this bill be the 
vehicle for the greatest good for the 
greatest number of our people? This bill 
is aimed at benefiting the privileged few 
in America, the large employers who 
want to get cheaper labor so that they 
can make more profits; at least, that is 
what its effect will be. Does any abuse 
that may have been committed by any 
labor leader justify that kind of legisla- 
tion? Are we to act like a bullin a china 
shop? Are we so blind that we have to 
strike down everyone who works, in order 
to wreak retribution upon one who 
wrongs us? Is the Congress of the United 
States so incompetent that it cannot sep- 
arate the good from the evil in the Amer- 
ican labor movement, and preserve the 
good? If I correctly recall, I think there 
is a maxim in the law—utile per inutile 
non vitiatur—in the Latin, meaning that 
the useful is not rendered valueless by 
the useless. 

Mr. President, the existence of some 
abuses in the American labor movement 
does not justify the destruction of that 
movement. Are not there some abuses 
in the capitalistic system of America? 
Would Senators deny that in American 
industry there are tycoons and tyrants 
who violate the principles of American- 
ism and justice? The La Follette com- 
mittee of the Senate told a story—one 
of the most sordid stories ever related— 
about how certain employers, in order to 
break the organized labor movement in 
America, had men killed. In 1944, I was 
in the coal-mining section of West Vir- 
ginia, and people there told about how 
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detectives, who were sent there by the 


mine owners, threw the furniture of the ' 


miners out into the roads, on the ground, 
and drove the families out of the com- 
pany-owned houses. 

Yet, Mr. President, because some capi- 
talists do wrong, we are not trying to 
abolish the capitalistic system. We put 
in jail those who are found guilty of 
criminal offenses; we enjoin in the courts 
those who are engaged in the commission 
of remedial wrongs; we sue at law those 
who are liable to suit at our choice; but 
we are proud of our capitalistic system, 
and we are not trying to destroy it. Yet, 
because a few labor leaders have done 
something they should not have done, 
because some irresponsible workmen may 
have violated a contract here and there— 
although the record during the war years 
stands like a glowing light as to the fidel- 
ity with which the American workingmen 
stood by their contracts, as Mr. Green 
has said—and because there are a few 
annoyances and provocations of that 
sort, there are persons who wish to de- 
stroy, as this bill would do, the dignity 
of the workingman in America, and im- 
peril his job and his pay, and break his 
labor unions, diminish his bargaining 
power, and leave him stripped of the 
gains made in the last few years, and 
thus place him in the pitiable state he 
was in years ago. 

Mr. MURRAY. M. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is it not true that asa 
result of the wrongs and ills that had 
developed in our capitalistic system, it 
was brought to the verge of ruin in 1929, 
and there was precipitated a long period 
of unemployment and distress in this 
country? That situation was due to the 
fact that no effort to correct those evils 
were made by the very persons who to- 
day are trying to inflict this punitive 
legislation upon labor unions. And is 
it not true that they allowed all those 
conditions to prevail because they were 
profiting from them; and so allowed the 
country to come to a point where we 
were in danger of losing our capitalistic 
system? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from 
Montana is absolutely correct. In my 
opinion the President in his veto mes- 
sage is trying to preserve in all its great 
and mighty strength the free-enterprise, 
capitalistic system of American democ- 
racy; and I venture to say that it is the 
opposition—not by design, I am sure, but 
by the effect this bill will have—who will 
prove to be the enemies of the present 
vigorous strength of our industrial 
system. 

Mr. President, I am not permanently 
discouraged. In the first place, I do not 
believe the Senate will override the veto. 
I believe that Senators who voted for 
this legislation are impressed by the 
analysis of the bill which is embodied in 
the President's veto message. I believe 
that Senators will see this matter dif- 
ferently after they read the moving mes- 
sage of the President. Everyone knows 
the record of the President. He has 
spoken out against labor abuses. He has 
recommended to the Congress legislation 
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stronger than I thought should be en- 
acted; he did that at the Jast session of 
the Congress. He is not the partisan of 
organized labor in America. He is oc- 
cupying a position where he is trying 
to do what is right. In this matter he 
is trying to do what is good for all Amer- 
ica, not merely for a class. But he 
knows that what is good for this class 
is good for all America. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I think that 
when Senators have read the President’s 
veto message and have meditated and 
reflected upon it, a sufficient number of 
them will see the matter differently to 
cause the President’s veto message to be 
sustained. But, regardless of whatever 
happens tomorrow or next week about 
this matter, there is one thing that I 
know and believe with a faith that 
is as firm as that which makes me believe 
that beyond the sky there is a living 
God, and that is that this measure will 
not stay law. I would wager my right 
arm upon that, Mr. President: It will 
not stay law, if it becomes law. If it 
goes on the statute books, it will not re- 
main there. In the first place, it will be 
impossible of enforcement. It will be im- 
possible to keep it on the statute books. 
It is not possible to strangle American 
working men and women in a noose of 
restrictive legislation; so long as the right 
of the ballot and the right of assembly 
and of speech and of press exist in the 
United States, it is not possible perma- 
nently to place excessive burdens on the 
backs of the hard-pressed working peo- 
ple of the United States. 

We remember what happened in Great 
Britain. In the early twenties—in 1926, 
as I recall—there was a general strike 
there. It was a regrettable experience 
for the British nation. The most strin- 
gent labor legislation was passed. But 
the worm turned, Mr. President. The 
liberal party was destroyed, and there 
emerged the Labor Party, a party which 
today is the Government of Great Brit- 
ain. One of the first things that Govern- 
ment did was to repeal that law, which 
had rankled in labor's breast since the 
day it was passed. 

I declare, Mr. President, that is going 
to be true with this bill if it shall be 
passed. I say that out of as deep a con- 
viction as I have had about anything in 
my life. I believe this bill to be morally, 
economically aad politically wrong, and 
I believe we will repent of our action if 
we ever make it law. If we do not re- 
pent, I believe the people of the country 
will change it anyway; and I think they 
should. 

If this was an isolated blow which 
in these days of reaction was being 
struck at the lives of the people of this 
country, it would not perhaps be so bad; 
but it is one of a shower of arrows which 
today are being shot into the well-being 
of the masses of the people of America. 

I had hoped we could continue what 
we had achieved in recent years. His- 
tory will say that one of the fine days 
of America was not only when we fought 
our war and gloriously won it, but when 
We dreamed anew of what America 
might be, in the stirring days of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s early tenure in the 
White House. We were moved and 
lifted up by great emotion and great 
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aspiration to go ahead. We were hav- 
ing cultural projects all over the coun- 
try, giving the boys and girls with talent 
a chance to play and sing and draw, and 
we were not ashamed of giving men and 
women a chance to work. We were 
thinking about the America we were 
building again out of the wreckage of 
a depression. We were lifting our na- 
tional income up notch by notch, put- 
ting more and more people to work, 
opening more and more schools, giving 
health care to more and more people. 

Even the migrant workers, in the 
many States of the Union where sea- 
sonal crops are harvested necessarily by 
migrant workers, were not forgotten. 
Camps were built for them, with running 
water. They had the assurance of sani- 
tation and supervision. The children got 
a chance to go to school. There were 
nurses who looked after them. They 
were even provided with hospitals and 
given the medical care they needed free. 
There was one of those hospitals in my 
State, at Belle Glade. 

Now what has happened? At a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Agriculture 2 or 
3 days ago testimony was being heard 
upon the proposal to sell the migrant 
labor camps. Where are those workers 
to live? The proposal is not only to sell 
the migrant lahpr camps but the hospi- 
tals will close down June 30 if no funds 
are added to the appropriation; and 
there is no hope of getting any. 

The dream that was in our breasts that 
people were entitled to live somehow has 
been dissipated. Gentlemen say they 
have a mandate to destroy America’s 
dream and to shatter her hopes and her 
aspirations. 

Mr. President, I am proud to be a New 
Dealer. I care not how high the flood of 
reaction rises, so long as I can raise my 
humble voice I will say I am as proud of 
my political faith as I am of my faith in 
God. I believe they both relate to the 
dignity of human beings. And if my 
desire to lift people up to better living 
makes me a New Dealer, I am proud to 
wear the badge. 

And be sure, Mr. President, that that 
is the way of the future. Reactionary 
movements come and go. 

This temporary fanaticism, this psy- 
chological fear of the rights of the peo- 
ple of this country, will pass like a 
thunderstorm in the summer, and after 
awhile we will begin to see a new light, 
and it will be leading us toward the east 
again, when we will talk, not about how 
we can strike down the working people, 
but how we can lift them up. 

Mr. President, so long as Iam a Mem- 
ber of the United State Senate, when I 
get a chance to vote for a decent mini- 
mum wage, I shall be for it. When I get 
a chance to help every American man 
and woman have a job, a decent job, with 
decent pay and reasonable hours, I shall 
be for it. When I get a chance to vote to 
put every American boy and girl in a 
good school, I shall be for it, I do not care 
what it costs. It cannot cost as much as 
it will cost us not to have it. Whenever 
I get a chance to vote to give every man 
and woman, boy and girl, a chance to 
get the medical care they need, I shall 
be for it, I care not what it costs. I think 
they can, and should, and will pay for it 
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by an insurance plan such as the able 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY] 
and others have proposed, I want to 
help to build a greater and stronger 
America—to assist all our people. 

Mr. President, what I regret to see is 
that the people who are against one of 
these objectives are usually against all 
of them. They think there is some good 
reason why we should not do any of 
them. I think this is part of the same 
struggle that is going on in America to- 
day between those trying to better the 
condition of the masses of the people, 
those who are trying to help them, and 
those who are trying to preserve the well- 
being of those already well off and are 
ang to help them. That is the way 
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So, Mr. President, I am proud of the 
President of the United States, who 
would send to Congress, against ter- 
rific political pressure, against vitupera- 
tion and bitter denunciation, a message 
which will again remind the American 
Congress of the American dream of eco- 
nomic and political democracy for our 
people. I hope that he will have, as he 
so rightly deserves, the hearty support 
of the membership of the Senate. 

EXHIBIT A 


THE BILL PLACES UNFAIR RESTRICTIONS ON THE 
POLITICAL ACTIVITY OF UNIONS 


Section 313 of the bill is admittedly out- 
side of the scope of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947, and stated to so be on 
page €9 of the conference report. This de- 
vice of injecting such a provision into legis- 
lation which purportedly is designed to 
improve labor-management relationships 
should certainly be condemned if this legis- 
lation is the result of a mandate such as that 
claimed by its sponsors. The provision re- 
lating to political activities clearly does not 
come within that alleged mandate. It is en- 
tirely unrelated to the other provisions of 
the act and is a matter which in fairness to 
all concerned should at least be subject to 
separate debate and consideration. 

This section of the bill makes it unlawful 
for any labor organization to make a con- 
tribution or expenditure in connection with 
any election at which Presidential and Vice 
Presidential electors, or a Representative or 
Senator, or Delegate, or a Resident Commis- 
sioner to Congress will be voted for, includ- 
ing any primary election, political conven- 
tion or caucus. 

One of the important functions of a labor 
union is to educate its members in a va- 
riety of ways. To accomplish this: purpose 
it is the practice of such organizations to 
issue magezines, newspapers, and pericdicals 
which contain items of interest to the mem- 
bers of the organizations. Such articles in- 
clude news items of importance to working 
people, instructions and lessons in the trade 
or craft or work in which such members may 
be engaged, reports of the activities being 
carried on by the various unions and officers 
and representatives, etc. These magazines 
and newspapers are not published for politi- 
cal purposes and deal with political subjects 
only incidentally. During the periods imme- 
diately prior to primary elections and general 
elections the members of the union are ob- 
viously interested in the records which have 
been made by candidates for public office 
and the effect which the activity of these 
candidates may have had upon the rights 
and welfare of the working people. It has 
been the practice for labor organizations to 
furnish their members with tabulations of 
the voting records of representatives to Con- 
gress in connection with legislation which 
has to do with the welfare of employees. It 
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has been the practice in these magazines to 
carry biographical sketches of certain candi- 
dates for public office and in addition thereto 
to publish what might be termed “editorial 
comment” with respect to the political and 
economic views of candidates. Unions con- 
ceive this activity to be a worth-while pro- 
gram and a contribution to the improved 
citizenship of their members. Candidates 
for office or incumbents should have no ob- 
jection to having the record which they have 
made in their high office furnished to the 
citizens whom they represent. 

This bill would prevent labor unions from 
using their magazines for any political activ- 
ity, from issuing circulars or bulletins or any 
other type of information which requires any 
expenditure of money, if such expenditure 
may be attributed to political activity. 

On the other hand the provisions of this 
bill not only make possible but encourage 
the indirect method of accumulating huge 
sums of money for political activity which is 
not restricted to the furnishing of informa- 
tion to the members of a given organization. 
It is perfectly proper under this bill for in- 
dividual members of labor unions to make 
contributions to a political committee ob- 
viously designed to promote the interests of 
labor in any election. There is no limit upon 
the amount which can be contributed to 
such a political committee and it may use 
these funds not for the education of the 
working people but for any other purpose 
it may desire. We submit that it is this kind 
of activity which may in the hands of the 
wrong individuals result in some corrupt 
practices. It is not the activity of unions in 
connection with their own members which 
could become corrupt, 

Indeed this legislation merely emphasizes 
the common criticism of the restriction on 
expenditures by corporations in political 
campaigns. It is commonly known that cor- 
porations utilize the device of individual con- 
tribution by very wealthy persons to political 
committees and thus successfully and effec- 
tively and by the use of tremendous sums of 
money influence the voting public either for 
or against a certain candidate. 

Both because this bill does not accomplish 
the end sought to be accomplished in the 
prevention of any corrupt political activities 
and because it in so obviously unrelated to 
the avowed objectives of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, it should not 
receive the support of the Congress. 

This effort upon the part of Congress to 
inject into this bill a provision designed to 
protect its Members from the consequences 
of their own votes in connection with it 
cannot be justified. It does not represent 
the forthright and honest approach to legis- 
lation which American citizens are entitled 
to expect from their representatives. 


THE BILL MAKES INDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING 
IMPOSSIBLE 


Language contained in the conference com- 
~ mittee report indicates that it was not the 
intention to make industry-wide bargaining 
illegal, in that it is stated on page 32 that— 
“The treatment in the Senate amendment 
of the term ‘employer’ for the purposes of 
Section 9 (b) is omitted from the conference 
agreement, since it merely restates the ex- 
isting practice of the Board in the fixing of 
bargaining units containing employees of 
more than one employer, and it is not 
thought that the Board will or ought to 
change its practice in this respect.” 

Tt is significant, however, that industry- 
wide bargaining can be just as effectively 
restricted by obstacles placed in the way of 
its being carried on as by an actual statutory 
ban. 

The conference bill makes provision for the 
partition of the various collective-bargaining 
units into distinguishable groups which 
would make industry-wide collective bargain- 
ing an impossibility. 
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Section 9 (b) of the bill provides, in part, 
that— 

“The Board shall decide in each case 
whether, in order to assure employees the 
fullest freedom in exercising the rights guar- 
anteed by this act, the unit appropriate for 
the purposes of collective bargaining shall be 
the employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or 
subdivision thereof: * * * (2) decide that 
any craft unit is inappropriate for such pur- 
posr on the ground that a different unit has 
been established by a prior board determina- 
tion unless a majority of the employees in 
the proposed craft unit vote against separate 
representation.” 

If individuals or small minority groups are 
to be given the right to bargain collectively 
in employer units, craft units, plant units, or 
subdivisions thereof, and the Board is under 
the positive duty to recognize such units, 
there could be no industry-wide bargaining 
in any industry where the employees in a 
single plant or of a single employer, or even 
in a subdivision of these units, desired the 
right of separate representation. 

Thus the suggestion of the conference com- 
mittee that jt has not made industry-wide 
bargaining illegal is no defense against the 
charge that as a practical matter the bill has 
made industry-wide bargaining impossible, 


THE BILL IMPAIRS, IF NOT DESTROYS, THE EF- 
FICIENCY OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 
One of the most serious defects in the 

present bill is the effect which it will have 

upon the administration of its provisions 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 

Statutes which contemplate administration 

by an administrative agency and especially 

those which are remedial in nature can be 
no more effective than the procedure which 
is prescribed for their administration. 

Under the present law, and with the bene- 
fit of a number of procedural practices de- 
signed to expedite the board’s proceedings, 
there now exists a backlog of 5,000 cases and 
the figures show that during the year 1946 
more than 12,000 cases were docketed. There 
has been an increase of 40 percent in the 
number of cases in a single year. 

The present board has followed a practice 
of having the many thousands of pages of 
testimony, teken in various hearings, re- 
viewed by certain attorneys employed by 
the board for that purpose. Obviously this 
has relieved the board itself from the long 
and tedious task of studying such tran- 
scripts. Under this bill such a practice 
would be prohibited. 

This bill places in jeopardy every collective- 
bargaining unit now in existence by requir- 
ing the Board to recognize as appropriate 
units such groups as employer units, craft 
units, plant units, and subdivisions thereof. 
As a matter of fact, section 9 (b) (2) of the 
act provides that the Board shall not “decide 
that any craft unit is inappropriate for such 
purpose on the ground that a different unit 
has been established by a prior Board deter- 
mination unless a majority of the employees 
in the proposed craft unit vote against sepa- 
rate representation.” 

This invitation to every small group to 
separate: itself from presently existing col- 
lective-bargaining units will multiply the 
representation cases to a degree which is 
beyond comprehension. 

There are any number of other provisions 
in this bill which will complicate the pro- 
cedure of the Board and add tremendously 
to the volume of work. For example, pre- 
hearing elections are abolished; the Board 
is charged with the duty of interfering with 
the internal affairs of unions to the extent 
that it must decide in certain cases what 
constitute reasonable dues and initiation 
fees charged by unions; the increase in the 
number of unfair labor practices provided 
for in this bill cannot help but greatly in- 
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crease the number of cases before the Board; 
the Board is required to conduct elections 
in connection with the establishment of 
union shops in addition to its obligation to 
conduct elections in representation cases; 
and the obligations on the part of the Board 
to initiate injunction actions in certain 
types of cases will require its participation 
in unlimited tigation. 

One of the provisions of the bill which will 
probably do more to discredit the board and 
to bring it into disrepute in the eyes of the 
parties who are to utilize its functions is the 
duty imposed upon it to inject itself into 
jurisdictional strikes to the extent that it 
must determine the proper work-task alloca- 
tions as among unions. This involves the 
board in the most intricate and complicated 
problems of job content which it cannot pos- 
sibly be equipped to handle and will inevita- 
bly result in decisions which will destroy con- 
fidence in its judgment and integrity, 

While the above duties are not all which 
have been added to the board's already heavy 
burden, it must be clear that its functions 
will necessarily break down when it is con- 
sidered that under the present law it now re- 
quires 9 months to process an election case 
and 20 months to process an unfair labor 
practice procedure. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW OF THE DECISIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


The National Labor Relations Board is an 
administrative agency of the Government 
and as such should be treated, insofar as pro- 
cedure and review are concerned, the same as 
any other administrative agency. It is fur- 
ther significant that this board is dealing 
with problems involving human relations 
and the parties who appear before it are for 
the most part laymen. Collective bargaining 
agreements are not customarily prepared by 
attorneys nor is there need, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases which are processed by the 
board, that the parties be represented by 
counsel, 

This bill provides that proceedings before 
the Board or any member or agent thereof 
shall, so far as practicable, be conducted in 
accordance with the rules of evidence appli- 
cable in the district courts of the United 
States. This provision prescribes a different 
rule, with respecteto the introduction of evi- 
dence, from that prescribed for all other ad- 
ministrative agencies of which we have 
knowledge. This requirement is not con- 
tained in the Administrative Procedure Act 
which has for its purpose the creation of 
some uniformity and procedural justice in 
proceedings before all administrative agen- 
cies. 

The above-mentioned section of the bill is 
destructive of the principal purposes sought 
to be accomplished by administrative agen- 
cies. It prevents the informality and speed 
which are essential prerequisites to a suc- 
cessful administrative procedure, It will, 
particularly in labor cases, prevent a direct 
approach to the essential problems involved 
in such cases. It will require, for the proper 
presentation of any cases, the services of a 
lawyer or a representative trained in the rules 
of evidence as they are applied to court pro- 
cedure. It will require the board to weigh 
each item of evidence on the basis of court 
rule. 

Even more important, this bill will change 
the scope of the reviewing power of courts 
which are called upon to consider decisions 
of the Board. The conference committee it- 
self stated on page 56 of its report that the 
requirements of this bill will give rise to 
questions of law which the courts will here- 
after be called upon to determine and, fur- 
ther, that it will very materially broaden the 
scope of the courts’ reviewing power. 

This bill, by virtue of these provisions, 
discriminates against the working people of 
this country in requiring them and their 
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representatives to submit to more rigid stand- 
ards in the presentation of questions in- 
volving their rights than those established 
for any other citizens in any other field of 
endeavor. These provisions remove from the 
field of labor law the worthy purposes of 
administrative procedure and will prevent 
an adequate, fair, and just disposition of 
labor-relations problems. 


THE UNION SHOP IS A PRACTICAL IMPOSSIBILITY 
UNDER THIS BILL 


The conference bill outiaws the closed shop 
even in those industries where it is mutually 
acceptable if not actually desired by both 
employees and employers. In attempted 
mitigation of this deprivation of long-estab- 
lished rights the committee bill offers what 
it terms the union shop. 

An examination of the bill discloses, how- 
ever, that the obstacles to the acquisition 
and maintenance of a union-shop agreement 
are almost insurmountable. 

This bill removes certain supervisors from 
the coverage of the law, requires that pro- 
fessional members may not be included in 
the same unit with nonprofessional em- 
ployees unless they vote for such inclusion, 
prevents guards or plant protection employ- 
ees from being represented by labor organi- 
gations representing other than guards, and 
requires that craft unions must be recog- 
nized unless a majority of the craft votes 
against it. The bill further provides that 
the board must conduct an election in which 
a majority of the eligible voters in the unit 
must vote in favor of the union shop before 
such union shop is legal. More important 
still is a provision in the bill which prevents 
such election being held if a question of 
representation exists. 

There are thousands of collective bargain- 
ing units now enjoying the privileges of the 
union shop which include within their scope 
certain supervisory employees, professional 
employees, guards, and employees of more 
than one craft. In some of these units a 
Separation must necessarily be made to com- 
ply with the law. Until all of these repre- 
sentation cases are settled the representa- 
tive of the employees in the existing units 
will be foreclosed from petitioning the board 
for an election on the unilon-shop question. 
As a matter of fact, with the added induce- 
ment in the bill for individuals and minor 
groups to further subdivide existing collec- 
tive bargaining units, it is doubtful whether 
& vote on the question of a union shop could 
ever be taken where there exists any distin- 
guishable group of discontented employees. 
Furthermore this act gives the employer the 
right to initiate a representation dispute 
merely on the ground that one or more in- 
dividuals have presented claims to be rec- 
ognized as representatives of a unit of em- 
ployees. 

Should any union have the good fortune 
to obtain a union-shop agreement under the 
foregoing conditions it will still be confront- 
ed with an impossible problem in maintain- 
ing it. 

This bill makes it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer to discharge an em- 
ployee for nonmembership in a labor or- 
ganization if he has reasonable grounds for 
believing that membership was denied or 
terminated on grounds other than the fail- 
ure to tender periodic dues and initiation 
fee, and makes it an unfair labor practice 
for a union to cause or attempt to cause an 
employer to discharge an employee for non- 

p on any ground other than his 
failure to tender the periodic dues and ini- 
tiation fee. 

Thus, regardiess of the conduct of the 
union member, or his character or activities, 


neither the union nor the employer can, 


without risk of being charged with an unfair 
labor practice, bring about the termination 
of his employment on any ground of non- 
membership in the union other than a fail- 
ure to pay dues or initiation fees. 
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For example, this bill requires that no 
union shall be certified as the collective bar- 
gaining representative if one of its officers is 
a Communist. The union may undoubtedly 
remove such member from office or even from 
membership in the union in order to obtain 
the right of representation or to maintain 
order and discipline in the union. The em- 
ployer, however, even under a union shop 
agreement, could not discharge such Com- 
munist from his employment without being 
guilty of an unfair labor practice. One of 
the vital purposes of the union shop is to 
permit the union to handle its own affairs in 
such manner as to make it possible to assume 
and carry out the responsibilities expected of 
it. If, as is so commonly stated, the unions 
should assume more responsibility for the 
powers vested in them, it certainly should 
follow that they should be vested with suffi- 
cient power to carry out that responsibility. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that this 
bill does not, as is declared by its sponsors, 
grant to employees and labor organizations 
a procedure under which a union shop may be 
established and maintained. 


THE BILL JEOPARDIZES VACATIONS WITH PAY, 
COMPENSATION FOR SICK LEAVE, ETC. 


A term which has been almost universally 
misunderstood in labor-management rela- 
tions is “feather bedding.” Section 8 (b) (6) 
of the conference bill purports to ban 
“feather bedding.” It is generally recognized 
by those familiar with labor laws that there 
are a number of benefits accorded employees 
which contemplate the payment of money 
or some other thing of value for time not 
worked. 

The present bill makes it an unfair labor 
practice for a labor organization or its agents 
“to cause or attempt to cause an employer 
to pay or deliver or agree to pay or deliver 
any money or other thing of value, in the 
nature of an exaction, for services which are 
not performed or not to be performed.” 

It is not clear what the bill means by re- 
ferring to the payment of money “in the 
nature of an exaction.” The word exaction” 
contemplates any use of compulsion and 
does not necessarily refer only to extortion 
or to conduct of unjust severity. Thus a 
strike or a threat to strike might well con- 
stitute a type of force which would be well 
within the meaning of the term “exaction.” 

Some of the objectives of employees which 
contemplate payment for services not 
rendered are vacations with pay, payment 
to employees while on sick leave, and, even 
more generally, a rule which requires that 
employees who are called for service and not 
used on that particular day are entitled to 
compensation for a fixed number of hours. 

These objectives, as well as others which 
could be mentioned, have never been con- 
sidered to be unreasonable or unjust, and 
yet it is clear that they involve payment for 
services which are not performed and which 
are not to be performed. It would seem, 
therefore, that they would come within the 
meaning of the provisions of section 8 (b) (6). 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 20, 1947, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 814. An act to provide support for wool, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1230. An act to amend section 2 (a) of 
the National Housing Act, as amended. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS— 
VETO MESSAGE 


The Senate resumed the reconsider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 3020) to prescribe 
fair and equitable rules of conduct to be 
observed by labor and management in 
their relations with one another which 
affect commerce, to protect the rights of 
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individual workers in their relations with 
labor organizations whose activities af- 
fect commerce, to recognize the para- 
mount public interest in labor disputes 
affecting commerce that endanger the 
public health, safety, or welfare, and for 
other purposes. 

The P ING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the objec- 
tions of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. MURRAY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hatch Murray 
Baldwin Hawkes Myers 
Ball Hayden O'Conor 
Barkley Hickenlooper O'Daniel 
Brewster Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hoey Overton 
Bridges Holland Pepper 
Brooks Ives 
Buck Jenner 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va. 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Wyo. 
Byrd Kem Russell 
Cain Kilgore Saltonstall 
Capehart Knowland Smith 
Capper Langer Sparkman 
Chavez Lodge Taft 
Connally McCarran Taylor 

T McCarthy Thye 
Cordon McClellan Tydings 
Donnell McFarland Umstead 
Downey McGrath Vandenberg 
Dworshak McKellar Watkins 
Eastland McMahon Wherry 
Ecton Magnuson White 
Ellender Malone Wiley 
Ferguson Martin Williams 
Fulbright Maybank Wilson 
George ikin Young 
Green Moore 
Gurney Morse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass, the 
objections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOODS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
United Press dispatch published in the 
Washington Post of June 18, describing 
the major Mississippi River flood now 
hitting the 150-mile stretch of the cen- 
tral Mississippi Valley. It is pointed out 
that the Iowa State Department of Agri- 
culture predicts that most of the bottom 
land in the southern half of the State 
will produce no corn this year, with an 
estimated loss of millions of dollars. 
This new flood now cresting along the 
Mississippi River is prevented only by 
already weakened levees from sweeping 
across 400,000 acres of the Nation’s rich- 
est farm land. 

These startling facts prompt me also 
to ask to have printed in the Record two 
ably written editorials describing this 
continuing problem of damaging floods, 
and pointing out the necessity of once 
and for all preventing such devastation 
through the enactment of a unified river 
basin resources development plan such 
as is suggested in the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority bill, Senate bill 1156. One edi- 
torial, entitled “At Expense of the 
Many,” was published in the York, Pa., 
Gazette and Daily for June 16. The 
other, entitled “MVA, Lesson of the 
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Floods,” was published in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch of June 11. I commend 
these thoughtfully written editorials to 
Members of the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. TAFT. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS—VETO 
MESSAGE à 


The Senate resumed the reconsidera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3020) to prescribe 
fair and equitable rules of conduct to be 
observed by labor and management in 
their relations with one another which 
affect commerce, to protect the rights 
of individual workers in their relations 
with labor organizations whose activi- 
ties affect commerce, to recognize the 
paramount public interest in labor dis- 
putes affecting commerce that endanger 
the public health, safety, or welfare, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the ob- 
jections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may we 
have the motion stated again? 

Mr. McGRATH. The motion is that 
the Senate take a recess until 12 O clock 
noon tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. WHITE, ifr. President, there 
seems to be some desire to vote. I 
withdraw my suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
MCGRATH]. > 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest that a 
second quorum call at this time is not 
in order, because no business has been 
transacted by the Senate since the last 
quorum call. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, busi- 
ness certainly was transacted. I asked 
unanimous consent to have certain mat- 
ters printed in the REcorpD, and objection 
was made. That is the transaction of 
business. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will have to rule that that was not 
business. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, what is 
the ruling of the Chair on the point of 
order raised by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rul- 
ing of the Chair is that the refusal of 
the Senate to permit the matters pre- 
sented by the Senator from Montana to 
be printed in the Recorp was not the 
transaction of business. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a Sena- 
tor certainly has a right to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question before the Senate is the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. The 
question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the question subject 
to debate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
appeal from the decision of the Chair 
is debatable. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. If a Member of the body 
debates the appeal from the decision of 
the Chair, and thereafter seeks to make 
a speech on the veto message, will his 
speech on the appeal from the decision 
of the Chair count as one speech against 
the veto message? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
will not. 

The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I 
should like to discuss that question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I asked 
permission to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor certain editorials 
and a newspaper article concerning the 
Mississippi flood which is now raging 
in the Mississippi Valley. It seems to me 
that this is a matter of such vital con- 
cern to the Nation that this material 
should appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp. I cannot understand how any Sen- 
ator could oppose such a reasonable re- 
quest on my part, because it seems to 
me that the Senate ought to be willing 
to be advised with reference to the 
dangerous flood situation which prevails 
at this time, and which is of great con- 
cern to the American people. 

There is now pending before one of the 
Senate committees a resolution calling 
for an immediate study of this problem. 
It seems to me that if Members of this 
body understood what I am seeking to 
accomplish they would not desire to block 
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my action. I cannot believe that the 
Senate desires to remain in ignorance of 
this problem. I therefore suggest that 
the Senate should vote in favor of re- 
versing the ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question before the Senate is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the Senate? 

Mr. MURRAY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a point of 
order 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the 
opinion of the Chair, supported by the 
Parliamentarian, no business having 
been transacted, a quorum call is not 
in order. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ap- 
peal from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Does not the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair itself con- 
stitute a sufficient transaction of busi- 
ness so that a Member of this body can 
suggest the absence of a quorum so as to 
obtain the attendance of Senators who 
are absent, and who do not know what 
has transpired? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is 
not the transaction of business until it 
is voted upon. 

The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? [Putting the question.] 

The decision of the Chair was sus- 
tained. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
McGratu] that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the 
demand sufficiently seconded? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oregon will be recognized 
in a moment. 

Is the demand for the yeas and nays 
sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll, unless the Sen- 
ators from Oregon wishes to be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s request for a quorum call is 
justified, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Cooper Hill 
Baldwin Cordon Hoey 

Ball Donnell Holland 
Brewster Dworshak Ives 
Bricker Eastland Jenner 
Brooks Ecton Johnston, S. C. 
Buck Ferguson Kilgore 
Butler Fulbright Knowland 
Cain George Langer 
Capehart Hatch Lodge 
Capper Hawkes McCarran 
Chavez Hickenlooper McCarthy 
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McClellan O'Daniel Taylor 
McFarland Overton Thye 
McGrath Pepper Umstead 
Malone Reed Vandenberg 
Martin Revercomb Watkins 
Maybank Robertson, Va. Wherry 
Millikin Robertson, Wyo.White 
Moore Russell Wiley 
Morse Saltonstall Wiliams 
Murray Sparkman Young 
Myers Taft 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty- 


eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mc- 
GRATH] that the Senate take a recess un- 
til 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The mo- 
tion is not debatable; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. = 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner]. On this 
vote I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
who is absent because of illness, is paired 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER]. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] is absent on committee 
business. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusuHFIELD] and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Witson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Kem], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are unavoidably de- 
tained. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
ToseEy] is necessarily absent because of 
illness in his family. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JoHnson], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKeELLAR], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Manon], the Senators from Maryland 
[Mr. Typrincs and Mr. O'Conor], and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] are unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEWART] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Senator from New York [Mr, 
WAGNER], who is necessarily absent, has 
a general pair with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. REED]. The transfer of 
that pair to the Senator from Vermont 
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[Mr. FLANDERS] has previously been an- 
nounced by the Senator from Kansas. 

The result was announced—yeas, 16, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—16 
Aiken McCarran Pepper 
Chavez McFarland Russell 
Hill McGrath Sparkman 
Johnston, S. C. Morse Taylor 
Kilgore Murray 
Langer Myers 

NAYS—52 
Baldwin George Overton 
Ball Hatch 
Brewster Hawkes Revercomb 
Bricker Hickenlooper Robertson, Va 
Brooks Hoey Robertson, Wyo. 
Buck Holland Saltonstall 
Butler Tves Taft 
Cain Jenner Thye 
Capehart Knowland Umstead 
Capper Lodge Vandenberg 
Cooper McCarthy Watkins 
Cordon McClellan Wherry 
Donnell Malone White 
Dworshak Martin Wiley 
Eastland Maybank Williams 
Ecton Millikin Young 
Ferguson Moore 
Fulbright O'Daniel 

NOT VOTING—27 

Barkley Gurney O'Mahoney 
Bridges Heyden Smith 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Byrd Kem Thomas, Okla 
Connally Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Downey McKellar Tobey 
Ellender McMahon Tydings 
Flanders Magnuson Wagner 
Green O'Conor Wilson 


So the Senate refused to take a recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the ob- 
jections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

SEVERAL SENATORS, Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I think 
it is deplorable that the majority will 
not agree to let this mattter go over until 
Monday or some other day next week in 
order that the American people may have 
time to read the President’s veto message 
and listen to the President on the radio 
and form their own conclusions about 
this matter, and then have sufficient time 
to inform the Members of the Senate how 
they feel regarding this most important 
and vital subject. Ideplore the fact that 
the majority have thrown the gauntlet to 
us, instead of agreeing to let this matter 
go over until next week, and that they 
have said they will hold us here and 
make us talk, if we want to give the 
American people time to consider this 
matter. 

Mr. President, I have heard the word 
“filibuster” used here on this floor. In 
my opinion, a filibuster exists when a 
group of Senators, large or small, begins 
to talk with the object in mind of pre- 
venting action on a piece of legislation. 
Certainly my object is not to prevent the 
taking of action on this legislation. I 
realize that that could not be done, in 
the first place, for it is a long time until 
the final adjournment of this session of 
Congress. I have no desire to prevent 
action upon this bill. My sole aim and 
hope is that action will be postponed suf- 
ficiently long to enable the American 
people to have the opportunity for the 
first time, I believe, to obtain a true pic- 
ture of this piece of legislation, in order 
that they may decide what they think 
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of it; because, after all, we are only the 
servants of the American people, and if 
they have had no opportunity to get a 
clear understanding of the full meaning 
of the provisions of this bill and what 
it will mean to them, they have not had 
sufficient time to study it; and naturally, 
therefore, they have not been sufficiently 
informed to be able to let us know what 
they really think of it. 

Only now is organized labor becoming 
acquainted with the full implications of 
this bill. They are the people most vitally 
and most directly interested, the people 
whose livelihood will be directly threat- 
ened because their means of sustaining 
their wage scales and of securing decent 
working conditions and the things that 
affect them most fundamentally will be 
seriously impaired, in many cases de- 
stroyed, if this bill becomes law. 

But I say that only now, at this late 
date, have the members of organized 
labor become fully cognizant of the full 
implications of this measure, and only 
now are they really making their voices 
heard. Only now are they writing to 
their Senators and their Representatives 
in Congress. Indeed, so desperate is 
their plight that they are coming to 
Washington, to try to prevail upon the 
people they sent here to represent them, 
to get them, in turn, to fulfill that obliga- 
tion and truly represent them by repudi- 
ating this legislation. 

Mr. President, I believe the President 
of the United States has given us an op- 
portunity to save this Nation from one 
of the most vicious pieces of class legisla- 
tion which has ever come out of the 
Congress. 

I fervently hope that the President’s 
wise action in vetoing the Taft-Hartley 
ee bill will be sustained by this great 

ody. 

To me, Mr. President, the bill is com- 
pletely in the pattern of most of the legis- 
lation which has been sponsored at this 
session by Senators on the other side of 
the aisle. It attempts to do by subter- 
fuge what they dare not do by direct and 
open legislation. Through its volumi- 
nous pages it presents us with many 
pious words, ostensibly designed to safe- 
guard the rights of labor, and to arrive at 
& general recipe for labor-industrial 
peace in our great Nation. In presenting 
those acres of pious words, the bill too 
closely follows the pattern of such legis- 
lation as the Reed-Bulwinkle bill, passed 
day before yesterday, to exempt the rail- 
roads from the antitrust laws. It too 
strongly resembles the fine words con- 
tained in the so-called rent-control bill, 
which preserves the form but not the fact 
of rent control. 

The rent-control bill, Mr. President, 
is another measure very similar to the 
labor bill. It is another measure which 
is going to affect the working people most 
severely. Everyone will feel its effects, 
but the man who works for wages—the 
white-collar worker on a fixed income— 
they will be the ones least able to bear 
the dire consequences of the so-called 
rent-control bill, which was passed by the 
Senate yesterday. 

At that time, Mr. President, I meant to 
go into the question of the so-called ad- 
visory boards provided for in the rent- 
control measure, As Senators know, the 
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rent- control bill provided that the gover- 
nors of the various States should appoint 
boards in their various rent-control 
areas. I am sure the proposal was of- 
fered in good faith by the junior Senator 
from Alabama IMr. SPARKMAN], for 
whom I have the highest respect, and I 
am sure that he thought it would be a 
good idea, or he would not have presented 
it for consideration, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
my friend the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Iam sure the Sena- 
tor from Idaho knows—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will advise the Senator from Idaho 
that he can yield only for « question. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am asking the 
Senator a question. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Idaho knows, does he not, that 
the Senator from Alabama, when he of- 
fered the proposal that there be local 
advisory boards, did not propose that 
those boards should be named by the 
respective governors, but that they should 
be named by the person, whoever he 
might be, whom we would designate as 
the rent control director? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I had not remembered 
that. Iam glad the Senator called it to 
my attention. That absolves him from 
any responsibility in the criticism which 
Iam about to level at this so-called rent- 
control measure. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If ihe Senator will 
yield further, I should like to ask him 
another question. 

Mr. TAYLOR. May I yield for the 
question, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator may yield for a question. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Would the Senator 
from Idaho have been in favor of local 
boards had they been set up as the Sen- 
ator from Alabama intended them to be 
when he suggested that they be named 
by the Director, in order to have people 
who were down on the local level assist 
the Director, and advise him as to the 
three or four things which were speci- 
fied, first, whether or not a particular 
area or portion thereof should be wholly 
decontrolled; second, whether or not 
there should be a general increase of rent 
in that particular area or portion of an 
area; third, whether or not there should 
be some relief for that particular area or 
section of it in some other form; and 
fourth, whether or not individual cases 
in that particular area or section might 
be entitled to some specific relief? 
Would ihe Senator have supported that 
type of local advisory board, which was 
the type suggested by the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I may 
say to the able Senator from Alabama 
that I doubt if I could have supported 
the plan even had it been in that form, 
which was far superior to the way it is 
now. I never did feel that it would work. 
I appreciated the Senator’s intention. 
It was a good idea to get this matter to 
the local level, but I have several reasons 
for thinking it would not work. 

One reason is that we are presuming 
that there still exists the spirit of self- 
Sacrifice which was apparent during the 
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war, when people were willing to serve 
on the draft boards. Patriotism was the 
impelling motive then, Mr. President, be- 
cause certainly those people took a great 
deal of abuse, and received no remunera- 
tion. That was one of the finest jobs 
that was done during the war, one of the 
most unselfish, because, while the men 
who actually went away to war received 
glory and praise, the draft boards gen- 
erally received little but condemnation, 
from people who thought they should re- 
ceive special favors. The service of the 
draft boards was a great monument to 
our American way of life, to the high 
quality of the citizenship of our people. 
In an overwhelming majority of the 
cases our draft program was handled on 
a fair, impartial, patriotic basis. 

It is now proposed that people be ap- 
pointed to serve on rent boards, and the 
abuse will be heaped upon them for rais- 
ing people’s rent or not raising it. They 
are bound to get abuse in every instance, 
because if they raise the rent the tenant 
will abuse them and if they do not raise 
the rent the landlord is going to be their 
enemy for life. So, anyone who would 
volunteer to serve on one of these rent 
boards might just as well go around and 
kiss half his friends goodbye, landlord or 
tenant, for they are bound to be one or 
the other. The members of the board 
are going to lose one out of every two 
friends they have in the community. I 
do not believe we would be able to get 
people to serve on the boards unless they 
had a special reason for serving. 

If there had been a provision that the 
boards were to be apportioned among 
various segments of our population, for 
example, with a representative of labor, 
a representative of real-estate interests, 
a representative of the renters, and a 
representative of the public, that might 
be all right. If we could get a fair rep- 
presentation in that way, the idea might 
have worked, except for the fact that the 
members are to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernors of the State. 

The rent boards are to have the priv- 
ilege of raising the rent on one house, a 
block of houses, a whole city, a whole 
district. They can raise the ceiling or 
they can abolish the rent on one house, 
or two houses, or a block of houses, or 
for a city, or for a whole district. 

When the Governor appoints these 
people, if he wants to be political about 
it, and an election is not very far away, 
he can and will probably appoint mem- 
bers of his own party, be they Democrats 
or Republicans. Iam not casting asper- 
sions on any one party; I am merely 
mentioning politics. The members of 
one party could raise the rent for land- 
lords who were their Democratic friends. 
They could lower the rents of their Dem- 
ocratic friends who were tenants. 
They could discriminate in either way. 
They would not take the responsibility. 
They could lay the blame on the Federal 
employees who were in the office and had 
to meet the public face to face. They 
would say, “Look what those bureaucrats 
are doing to you.” So it will not work 
out satisfactory, in any way, shape, or 
form. 

Mr. President, I meant to discuss that 
subject yesterday, but it slipped my 
mind; not that it would have made any 
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difference, because Senators probably 
had made up their minds as to how they 
intended to vote. 

I want to say, Mr. President, I am 
happy to see the seats here all filled. 
I do not know what has impelled Sena- 
tors to stay in such force to listen to me. 
I am highly gratified by this display 
of friendly affection and interest in my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, the labor bill too 
strongly resembles the fine words con- 
tained in the so-called rent-control bill, 
which preserves the form but not the 
fact of rent control in our country. Its 
form, more than coincidentally, appears 
to be the same as that of the legislation 
which has been introduced to emascu- 
late our reclamation projects in the 
West, by cutting out the public power 
features, which are so necessary to their 
financing. I may say, in speaking of 
public power and private power, that in 
the last election in Idaho, the Demo- 
crats campaigned on an issue of the 
CVA. Those initials, Mr. President, 
stand for Columbia Valley Authority. 
We wanted to develop our great North- 
west. Senator Hugh Mitchell, who 
served here during the last Congress, was 
greatly interested in CVA. He was one 
of my closest friends; I respected him 
highly; in fact, I thought as much of 
Hugh Mitchell as of any man I ever met. 
We sat next to each other, and our 
friendship was so close that, several 
times, each of us had an opportunity 
because of seniority to move our seats 
nearer the front, but we refused, in order 
that we might stay close to each other. 
I know he was a man of integrity and 
honesty and high principle. He told me 
he hoped to put through the Columbia 
Valley Authority, to develop the re- 
sources of the Northwest, and especially 
his State of Washington. He told me 
of the great plans he had for aiding his 
people in the State of Washington. We 
campaigned in Idaho, in the last elec- 
tion, on the issue of a Columbia Valley 
Authority, right down the line. We had 
strong opposition. The ¢ontractors op- 
posed it. Under the present system of 
handling reclamation, we let a contract 
for one dam every 5 or 10 years. The 
contract is let to a private contractor 
or group of contractors. They round up 
the machinery, rent it, lease it, or buy it, 
and haul it back into the hills. They 
get a gang of green-horn laborers, and 
transport them back into the mountains. 
They have to go to the expense of re- 
cruiting them each time. Then they 
complete the work on one dam, or per- 
haps they just do part of it, and Con- 
gress refuses to appropriate funds with 
which to carry on the work, so they all 
move out for a year or so; the machinery’ 
is dispersed again about the West. Then 
we get a little more money from Con- 
gress, and the contractors round up all 
the boys and the machinery and go back 
to work for a little while longer; the 
appropriation runs out; they take all 
the machinery out, and the workers re- 
turn to their homes in the various 
States. We get another little appropri- 
ation, and they work a little while 
longer. 

That is very fine for the contractors. 
They do not like the idea of a valley au- 
thority, because, if the work were done 
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the way it was done in Tennessee, the 
Government would set up a construction 
outfit which would move from one dam 
to another, become proficient and effi- 
cient, and would do the work much 
cheaper. The Government, under CVA, 
would save the people millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The contractors do not like that, so 
they fight a valley authority. I think, 
really, Mr. President, that they are very 
short-sighted, because if they were to get 
behind it and let us get a valley author- 
ity, the development that would take 
place would create enough additional 
activity on the part of private interests 
to more than compensate the contrac- 
tors for the loss of the one dam they get 
every 5 or 10 years, but they cannot see 
it that way. 

“A dam in the hand is worth two in a 
valley authority“ is their motto. The 
power companies oppose the Columbia 
Valley Authority, because, Mr. President, 
if we develop a small amount of cheap 
power in the Northwest, and municipal- 
ities and REA cooperatives are permitted 
to buy it and distribute it to their cus- 
tomers, they will do it more cheaply; 
they will cut out or lessen power-com- 
pany dividends. The power companies 
would not lose anything, actually. They 
would be paid, if the municipality voted 
to take over their facilities; but the 
stockholders would miss those dividend 
checks. 

However, I might say this: There are 
a large number of patriotic citizens in 
Idaho who own large blocks of stock in 
the Idaho Power Co. who favor the Co- 
lumbia Valley Authority, because they 
know it means cheaper power for their 
farms and other undertakings. They 
know they would be just as well off with- 
out the dividend checks from the power 
company. They would get their returns 
in other ways, through opportunities of 
investing money in other places. How- 
ever, the power companies opposed CVA 
bitterly. They had a very clever scheme. 
They simply told the people that if there 
were a Columbia Valley Authority they 
would lose their water rights. Now, of 
course, Secretary Krug came to Idaho 
to tell them that their water rights would 
be protected under a CVA even better 
than they are now; we all told them that. 
The question is important, Mr. Presi- 
dent—water is all we have in Idaho. 
The land is of little value without water. 
It can be seen readily that water is what 
creates the value. The farmers could 
not be blamed. I did not blame them 
for being apprehensive about a Colum- 
bia Valley Authority in view of what they 
had been told. It is as if someone came 
to me and told me that if a certain bill 
passed he would take my oldest son out 
and shoot him. I might not believe it, 
but I love that boy and I would not take 
a chance. That is the way the farmers 
in Idaho felt about their water rights. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the Senator 
for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
First, I desire to say that I agree thor- 
oughly with what the Senator has said 
about power and about the power in- 
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terests. Ihave enjoyed what he has had 
to say about rent control. I wanted to 
know if the Senator from Idaho would 
favor the payment of terminal leave 
bonds in cash, in the event the bill hav- 
ing that purpose in view were reported 
favorably by the committee? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly would be in favor of paying our 
terminal-leave bonds in cash. As I have 
pointed out here, and as others have 
pointed out, the actual take-home pay of 
our workers is dwindling. It is I believe 
about $5,000,000,000 below the peak, in 
spite of the fact that all the soldiers have 
come home adding to the total force of 
wage earners. If all those who were 
working during the war, while the 
soldiers were away, and if now all, in- 
cluding the soldiers, get $5,000,000,- 
000 less now than the war workers 
received, what are the soldiers living on? 
I suppose many of the veterans have 
nothing. It would be a very good time 
to pay the terminal-leave bonds in cash. 
Most of the soldiers now, of course, are 
married, I suppose, and many probably 
have infants. As I pointed out earlier 
this evening, in the city of Philadelphia 
the consumption of fresh milk has 
fallen off 7 percent, recently. That can 
be attributed to nothing in the world 
other than the fact that the people 
simply do not have enough money to buy 
this absolute necessity. Inasmuch as 
the veterans are probably in the ma- 
jority as parents of small children at 
the present moment, it would seem that 
they could use the money due from their 
bonds to buy milk for their babies. Yes, 
I certainly would vote for a measure to 
pay the veterans in cash for their ter- 
minal-leave bonds. 

To get back to my point about a Valley 
Authority, Mr. President, those opposed 
to such an Authority told the people of 
Idaho that if a Columbia Valley Author- 
ity were established, the people would 
lose their water rights. It scared the 
people to death, and our candidates 
were defeated. 

Oddly enough, the power company fur- 
nished much of the money for this at- 
tack. They had front organizations to 
speak for them and spend the money. 
One was the National Reclamation As- 
sociation, which has degenerated into a 
front organization for contractors, power 
companies, private fertilizer interests, 
coal companies, and barge companies. 
Another such front organization is called 
the Southwestern Idaho Water Conser- 
vation League, Inc. It was set up in 
Idaho, originally, by irrigation farmers 
to promote irrigation, but the power 
companies, the contractors, and the spe- 
cial-interest groups found they could use 
these organizations. So they bored from 
within. We hear talk about the Com- 
munists boring from within. They are 
not the only borers from within in this 
country. I will say that the power com- 
panies and special-interest groups in 
Idaho are some of the most expert borers 
from within that Ihave ever seen. They 
took over these organizations, and for 
a while they could obtain genuine dirt 
farmers to serve as officials of these 
groups, until the farmers found out how 
they were being used. Then the farmers 
refused to serve. So during the last cam- 
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paign these front groups had to have offi- 
cials of the Idaho Power Co., bank ofi- 
cials, and officials of the contracting 
companies serve as the board of direc- 
tors of these alleged water-conservation 
groups which were supposed ostensibly 
represented the interests of the people 
who owned irrigated land. 

I should like to say, Mr. President, that 
I could end this feud with the Idaho 
Power Co. any time I saw fit to do so. 
I could get them to support the Colum- 
bia Valley Authority, and they would cer- 
tainly be glad to support it. In fact, I 
was told recently by a substantial stock- 
holder of the Idaho Power Co. that if I 
would agree, and if I could get the Inte- 
rior Department to agree, to give the 
Idaho Power Co. a 20-year lease on the 
power from all the dams in Idaho, with 
an option to renew for 20 years more, 
they would cease and desist in their ef- 
forts to block the Columbia Valley Au- 
thority, and we could all get together and 
live happily ever after. We would get 
our valley authority, we could irrigate 
our land, if we would just let them have 
the power. Of course, that would not 
be so good, because the power would not 
be available at cheap rates. It would not 
be attractive to industry. We would only 
get one-third of the benefits we should 
get out of such a project. All we would 
get would be supplemental water for the 
land now under irrigation, and water for 
new land. We would get that. It would 
result in homes for veterans. It would 
help develop our State. But we would 
not get the new industry which would 
come if we could furnish abundant cheap 
power. We would lose the benefit which 
would come from new industries, and we 
would also lose the benefits of cheaper 
power for home consumption. Thus 
these interests work. 

It is a question which must be decided, 
whether we want to compromise and give 
the private power companies the elec- 
tricity and Jet them make a profit on it 
in exchange for the cooperation in get- 
ting the Valley Authority. In 40 years 
we might have a chance to enjoy the full 
benefit. The alternative is to continue 
to fight straight down the line. Per- 
sonally, that is what I would do. I like to 
do that. But, the people of Idaho are 
deeply concerned over this matter, and 
I will confer with them and see what they 
think. I will try to find whether they 
believe it would be better to compromise 
for immediate gains, or just stick to our 
guns. I think we can beat them in the 
next election. If we cannot, then I be- 
lieve we can in the next election, and if 
not in that election, then in the next 
oe: And there ought to be others after 

at. 

I may say, Mr. President, that we did 
not fare too badly in the election in Idaho 
on the issue of a Columbia Valley Au- 
thority. In the States of Washington, 
Idaho, Utah, and Nevada there were 
senatorial elections in 1944 and again in 
1946. I may say that in the State of 
Washington my good friend, to whom I 
previously referred, Hugh Mitchell, was 
the candidate for the Senate. He was an 
incumbent Senator. In the State of 
Utah, Abe Murdock, a very fine and able 
Senator, was the candidate and an in- 
cumbent. In Nevada, the candidate was 
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Mr. Berkeley Bunker. He was in the 
House and had served in the Senate. But 
here was the difference. In the State of 
Washington, Hugh Mitchell, who had in- 
troduced the bill, thought he saw the con- 
servative trend, so he did not stress too 
heavily the issue of a Columbia Valley 
Authority. In Nevada, Mr. Bunker, who 
had been quite liberal the last year or 
so, drifted quite a ways over to the right 
to get in line. In Utah, Senator Mur- 
dock had no good, liberal issue, although 
he had been known as a New Dealer. 
In Idaho, our candidate, Mr. George 
Donart, was not an incumbent. He was 
a State senator. In spite of that fact, 
in Idaho from 1944 to 1946 we Democrats 
lost 9 percent, in Washington the Demo- 
crats lost 10 percent, in Utah they lost 
11 percent, and in Nevada they lost 14 
percent. The Democrats lost almost in 
direct proportion to the liberal tone set 
in the campaigns they conducted. So, we 
will probably be back campaigning again 
on this issue of a Columbia Valley Au- 
thority. 

Mr. President, the appropriaion bills 
we have passed here in the name of na- 
tional economy have throttled individual 
functions in reclamation, public power, 
agriculture, labor relations, and in a 
score of other activities. These appro- 
priation bills involve selective cutting, 
cuts which would take the heart out of 
the programs which have been legislated 
by law. I wish to disassociate myself 
from these cuts which have been going 
on in Congress. I do not approve of this 
type of legislation. Most of the cuts the 
West has received are not in out-of- 
pocket expense; they are simply refusals 
to make investments in developments for 
which the Government will be paid back 
fully in cash. In addition, when a recla- 
mation development is built not only is 
the money paid back in full but industries 
are started, farms and factories estab- 
lished, and in all this development in- 
creased production results, with the fur- 
ther benefit that millions of dollars of 
additional taxes will be paid into the 
Federal Treasury. It is a handsome in- 
vestment; and yet we have cut it down. 

Mr. President, I feel that, if the Senate 
believes that we should have a bill which 
would take away the rights of working- 
men to form a union and bargain collec- 
tively on working conditions and hours, 
it should pass a straightforward repeal 
of the Wagner Act and the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act. 

Mr, President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Batpwin in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Would it be proper for 
the speaker to ask a question of the act- 
ing majority leader? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair holds that, under the rules, such 
procedure is not in order. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Very well. 

Mr. President, we should present the 
people of the Nation with a clear-cut 
decision in which they could concur or 
not concur at the polls. 

I had intended to ask the acting ma- 
jority leader if he had any idea how long 
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he intended to keep us here tonight, so 
that I would know how to pace myself. 
If we are going to stay a long time, I do 
not want to take it too fast or become 
excited. On the other hand, if it is a 
reasonable length of time, I shall try to 
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for their money. But inasmuch as there 
is no way of knowing, we shall have to 
assume that we shall be here until morn- 
ing, when the sun comes up. 

That is nothing new to me. I spent 
my life in show business, and we never 
got started until this time of the eve- 
ning. We would finish about 1 o'clock, 
and then, for a good many years—7 or 8 
years before I came to the Senate—after 
that time I would read about economics, 
what the Congress was not doing, and 
things like that. Many times I would 
sit up until the sun came up, trying to 
prepare myself for the day when I 
should be in Washington. So it will not 
put me out a great deal if we stay here 
until sunup. 

Mr. President, we should not entangle 
our laws with thousands of words of 
window dressing which pretend to pre- 
serve the spirit of our beneficial labor 
laws but which will, in fact, dismember 
them when the lawyers and the courts 
have finally succeeded in ferreting out 
the meaning of the Congress. 

I have reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that the majority in this Con- 
gress has but one aim. That aim, it 
must appear upon the basis of the legis- 
lation which we have passed, is to send 
the Nation into another great depres- 
sion as quickly as we possibly can. 

Mr. President, the “bust” of 1929 to 
1932 was hatched by the policies pursued 
by the Republican administration of 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. The de- 
pression, as it was called in those days, 
resulted from the scarcity of purchasing 
power on the lower levels and a muscle- 
bound concentration of power and 
wealth above. 

I wish to make it plain that I am not 
in any way conducting a filibuster. Iam 
only talking to give the American people 
time to think this question over, to-read 
the President’s message, and decide 
whether or not they think this is good 
legislation. I am acting in the best in- 
terests of the American people. I am 
not trying to prevent action on anything; 
but I think we should delay action long 
enough to let the people find out what 
this is all about. They have not yet had 
an opportunity to do so. 

I have previously spoken against this 
measure, but the press did not see fit to 
print my remarks. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield only for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the position of the 
Senator from Idaho that the President 
of the United States is entitled to the 
courtesy of the lapse of time over the 
week-end, which would enable the Amer- 
ican people to study his veto message? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I think the President 
is entitled to that simple courtesy, and 
the American people are entitled to that 
opportunity. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the position of the 
Senator from Idaho that the United 
States Senate should take a recess at this 
time so that there can be further con- 
sideration and reflection upon the ques- 
tion, and reconvene tomorrow at noon 
for further consideration? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Certainly that would 
be the fair thing to do. As I have previ- 
ously pointed out, I am willing to agree 
to a unanimous-consent arrangement to 
postpone consideration of this question 
until some time next week. I would be 
willing to agree upon Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, or Thursday. The President and a 
number of Senators are leaving the city 
on Tuesday to go to Warm Springs, Ga., 
for dedication ceremonies. They will 
not be back until Thursday morning. 
Therefore it seems to me that Thursday 
would be the logical day. If we could 
reach such an agreement, we could pro- 
ceed with other legislation, and nothing 
would be delayed 1 minute. 

So Senators on the other side ought 
not to accuse me of delaying vonsidera- 
tion of the question. They are delaying 
it by being bull-headed and saying, We 
must vote now,” without giving the 
American people an opportunity to study 
the question. It was even suggested that 
we vote tonight, before the President 
could speak on the radio. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the position of the 
Senator from Idaho that the United 
States Senate should give the employers 
of America an opportunity to study the 
President’s message and this legislation, 
so that they can make known their re- 
actions to Members of the Senate before 
we finally vote on the legislation? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I think that is very im- 
portant. I believe that if the majority 
leadership are sincere in their desire to 
protect the best interests of the Ameri- 
ean people, they will be happy and 
anxious to agree to some such arrange- 
ment, to give the people an opportunity 
to study the question, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon, 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the opinion of the 
Senator from Idaho that after the coun- 
try has had an opportunity to react to 
the veto message and make known to 
Members of the Senate its views on the 
message, it will be our duty as individ- 
ual Senators, after we weigh those views, 
to exercise honest, independent judg- 
ment on the question as to whether we 
should vote to sustain or override the 
President’s veto? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Of course, we should 
always exercise our best judgment. I 
point out to the Senator that on yester- 
day we had the wool bill before us. We 
have a lot of sheep out in Idaho, and 
someone owns them. I felt that the 
wool bill was detrimental to our best 
interests as a Nation, to our reciprocal- 
trade program, and I voted against it. 
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I have no idea what the political re- 
percussions will be in Idaho. I hope the 
President will veto it so that it will come 
back here and we can cut out the ob- 
jectionable parts and pass the support- 
price part of the bill so that our sheep- 
men will be taken care of. That is my 
hope. But if I had known that would 
not happen, I should still have been 
forced to vote against it in the best in- 
terests of my country. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Idaho agree with the junior Senator 
from Oregon that it is the duty of the 
individual Members of the Senate to 
weigh very carefully the points of view 
of their constituents on an issue such as 
the veto message and to satisfy them- 
selves that they have a full understand- 
ing as to what their constituents want 
done in regard to a message such as 
this? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Certainly. Each Sen- 
ator should always try to get the views 
of his constituents. He should be happy 
to receive them, at least, on any subject, 
and let them enter into the over-all con- 
sideration of the problem. I do not say 
that they should always be the govern- 
ing factor, but we should consider them 
seriously. 

With reference to the Bulwinkle bill, 
frankly I received a number of resolu- 
tions from Idaho urging me to support 
the bill. But I am convinced that those 
people did not have an opportunity 
thoroughly to understand what the Bul- 
winkle bill would mean to them. Sol 
had to exercise my best judgmént. I 
had sought the most expert advice I 
could find on the subject and I voted 
against the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Idaho agree with the junior Senator 
from Oregon that after receiving the 
views of his constituents on a given issue 
such as this—and such views could cer- 
tainly be received before the first part of 
next week—it then becomes the duty of 
each Senator to determine for himself, 
under our representative form of gov- 
ernment, wliether the public welfare and 
interest will be best served by the pro- 
posed piece of legislation? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Certainly, a Senator 
should study this veto message carefully, 
because it is the clearest, most concise, 
and forthright analysis that has come to 
my attention. It should be weighed in 
that light anc in the light of the feelings 
of his constituents. Then he should act 
according to his conscience and vote for 
what he feels would be best for all the 
people of America—not just the laboring 
man, but all the people. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
that if, after we have reached our final 
decision, after giving due weight to the 
views of our constituents on a given issue, 
we are of the opinion that our final view 
does not coincide with the view of a tem- 
porary majority as of that time, we have 
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the political responsibility of standing 
upon our vote and taking to the people 
our reasons for our vote? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Absolutely. I may say 
that I did that in connection with the 
Columbia Valley Authority. There was 
no demand from the people of Idaho for 
a Columbia Valley Authority. They 
never heard o. it. I had te go out and tell 
them about it and try, against great odds, 
to sell them on the idea. I shall continue 
to do so, because I think it is for the best 
interests of my people and for the United 
States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Ovegon. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
that if we should agree to vote on the 
President’s veto message tomorrow we 
simply would not have sufficient time to 
make an accurate check as to what pub- 
lic opinion on the respective sides of the 
issue really is? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Of course, we would 
not have time. The President is going 
on the air this evening. By tomorrow 
our constituents will not have time to 
digest the matter and write us and let 
us know what their idea is as to how it 
is going to affect their business. That 
is very important. We have not gotten 
down to cases here and heard from the 
average businessman, He has not had 
a clear exposition of this bill and has 
not seen what it might do to him. It is 
important that we hear from those 
people. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; I am happy to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that if we should proceed to vote 
on this measure tomorrow there would 
be those within the ranks of the public 
who would be inclined to believe—rightly 
or wrongly, it is not for me to say—that 
we waated to get the vote over with be- 
fore we could hear from our constituents? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Oh, yes. As I said a 
while ago, I think that was the object. 
They wanted to get it over with before 
the President could open his mouth and 
have anything to say about it and be- 
fore the newspapers could print it, for 
that matter. No one could have gotten 
home from work and read about it in 
the evening paper if we had voted this 
afternoon. A man would have gotten 
home and looked at the paper and that 
would be the first time he would have 
seen anything about the labor bill. Then 
he would turn on the radio and find out 
about the vote which had already been 
taken just about the time he made up 
his mind that the bill was not a good 
thing after all. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that under our constitutional 
form of government the power of veto 
vested by the Constitution in the Presi- 
dent of the United States is one of the 
very important checks in our check-and- 
balance system? 
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Mr. TAYLOR. Most certainly; and it 
is not something to be regarded lightly. 
When the President sends a veto mes- 
Sage to the Congress we should, in the 
language of the West, take another look 
at our “hole card” and kind of look the 
proposition over again before we vote. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; I am happy to 
yield to my good friend from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. By his last statement 
does the Senator mean to make clear that 
he feels that because the veto power is 
one of the important checks vested in the 
President under our Constitution to pro- 
tect the people from hasty action by a 
majority in Congress, we owe it to the 
people, to the President, and to our form 

~of government to give very careful and 
thorough study to any veto message, par- 
ticularly when it pertains to a subject 
which is vital to the Nation’s economic 
welfare, as is this particular message? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Most certainly. This 
is, I believe, one of the most important 
messages in years on domestic problems, 
at least. No one can say that I am for 
this veto because I am a Democrat, be- 
cause I do not hesitate to oppose my 
own party whenever I feel that the party 
is wrong. I opposed President Roose- 
velt on his proposition to draft workers 
in defense plants. I had just come from 
a defense plant, and I opposed it. It was 
the first impoftant matter which came 
before us when I came to the Senate, and 
I had just told the people that I would 
probably agree with the President 95 per- 
cent of the time, which was true; but the 
5 percent hit me in the face the first 
thing, and I had to disagree. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Indiana for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; I shall try to 
put it in the form of a question. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I can- 
not yield unless the Senator wishes to 
ask a bona fide question. I do nct want 
any slip-up to occur. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall do my best 
to put it in the form of a question. If I 
do not, the Senator need not answer. 

The Senator from Idaho was a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, was he not, when 
President Truman sent to this body a 
message asking us to enact legislation 
drafting workers into the Army? 

Mr. TAYLOR. We discussed that ear- 
lier this evening. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am asking the 
Senator whether he was a Member of the 
Senate when that happened. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I was. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
Idaho voted against that measure; did 
he not? 
ar TAYLOR. Most emphatically, I 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the President was 
wrong on that issue, why might he not 
be wrong in his veto of the pending labor 
legislation? 

Mr. TAYLOR. He may be; it can well 
be that he is wrong, Mr. President. All 
we usk is that the American people be 
given time to consider whether he is right 
or wrong. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to ask 
another question: Has anything new 
been added to the labor legislation which 
we have not been discussing for weeks 
and weeks? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is anything new 
added to the legislation, anything that 
all of us do not know about and have 
not known about for weeks? 

Mr, TAYLOR. Yes; something new 
has been added. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is the new- 
ness? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Veto. [Laughter]. 

Mr. President, today we are following 
the same disastrous policies that were 
engineered by the heirs and successors of 
the bunglers of the decade of 1929 and 
1932. We are now moving toward an- 
other 1929. 

The Congress already has voted, for all 
practical purposes, to abolish rent con- 
trols and further lower the living stand- 
ards of our workers. The majority is 
preparing to leave the building cycle free 
to soar and smash. It has done nothing 
to provide housing for the middle- and 
low-income family. 

It recently voted to reduce income 
taxes in the higher brackets, but it has 
done little to increase the purchasing 
power of consumers in the low-income 
groups. No better illustration of the ef- 
fect of this kind of policy can be found 
than the fact that in one city the con- 
sumption of milk, one of the most basic 
necessities, has fallen off 7 percent. 

On the contrary, in the House Ways 
and Means Committee, the majority par- 
ty members are beginning to talk about 
sales taxes as a way to pay off the na- 
tional debt. Sales taxes destroy the buy- 
ing power of the little man. They cut 
into the income of the consumer, Mr. 
President, the chairman of one House 
subcommittee has even proposed that a 
tuition be charged in the public schools 
as a means of raising revenue for the 
District of Columbia. 

We have given great tax bonuses to big 
business through the enactment of the 
carry-back provisions and the repeal of 
the excess-profits tax, and now the Con- 
gress has voted to destroy the Wagner 
Act which enabled labor to organize and 
to maintain wage scales through collec- 
tive bargaining. Now the majority is 
asking us to override the veto of the 
President of the United States, and to 
pass this bill, after he has given us a 
chance to save the country from the de- 
bacle which this and measures like it will 
create. 

Congress, likewise, has demonstrated 
its interest in lowering wages through 
the enactment of a bill which, under the 
guise of eliminating portal-to-portal-pay 
suits, is actually destroying the effec- 
tiveness of the minimum wage law. 

We are heading pell-mell for another 
depression. We are destroying the pur- 
chasing power of the great mass of the 
American people. 

Now, Mr. President, comes the ultimate 
and the acme of all the acts and deeds 
guaranteed to undermine the morale of 
our people and the stability of our econ- 
omy. The crowning touch has just been 
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added. I read from the Evening Star of 
Monday, June 16: 

Chairman Tarr told a reporter the Senate- 
House Economic Committee certainly will 
want to hear from Mr. Hoover when it begins 
its scheduled investigation next week of how 
to prevent depressions at home and still 
give the world some help along the road to 
recovery. 


Mr. President, the Republican steering 
committee, which thus far has steered 
an unerring course toward depression, is 
not satisfied with the progress being 
made, so it has called in a greater ex- 
pert—in fact, the greatest expert of them 
all, the man who knows more about cre- 
ating depressions and less about how to 
get out of a depression than any other 
man in the United States—yes, in the 
world—that great engineer of two-car 
garages in which to store pots of two- 
chicken capacity because there were no 
cars for the garages and no chickens for 
the pots, that great defender of a vet- 
eran’s inalienable right to sell shiny red 
apples on street corners, that great ar- 
chitect and builder of housing whose lack 
of accomplishments in that field are 
only exceeded by his present-day con- 
temporaries who have failed even to 
equal his famous pioneer housing devel- 
opment known as Anacostia Flats. 

Mr. President, the Republicans are not 
satisfied with their efforts to bring us 
to chaos, and so they have called for the 
advice of the man whose very name is 
synonymous with depression, Herbert 
Hoover. In view of all this, I am sure 
I echo the sentiments of millions of 
Americans when I say God help us. 

Mr. President, we should present the 
people of the Nation with a clear-cut de- 
cision in which they could concur or re- 
fuse to concur when they vote at the polls. 
That is what we should do when we vote 
on such matters as labor legislation and 
other legislative proposals. It seems that 
the majority party is no longer inter- 
ested in preserving the private-enterprise 
system in which business can function 
competitively within certain laws which 
keep it from becoming monopolistic. It 
seems, if we are to judge by the legis- 
lation which has been introduced and 
passed, that it is the desire of the major- 
ity party to reduce labor to the basis of 
individual bargaining, which was the rule 
when capitalism came into being in the 
eighteenth century. Great corpora- 
tions—hundreds of thousands of times 
larger than the small companies of the 
1800’s—are to be given a completely free 
hand to exploit their workers if they so 
desire—and I regret to say that appar- 
ently most of them do so desire. Per- 
haps we should have been forewarned 
that there are people in this Nation of 
ours who desire the disastrous cycle of 
boom and bust. 

I have before me a copy of a few para- 
graphs from an article printed in the 
fall of 1945. It was written by Mr. Ralph 
Blodgett, an advertising executive, and 
it appeared in an employer’s magazine, 
the Automotive and Aviation Industries. 
These unbelievable phrases appear in 
that article: 

It is to be hoped that depressions are 


never abolished, for they have many desir- 
able features. 
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Mr. President, I suggest that the ma- 
jority steering committee employ this 
man as one of their staff. He should fit 
into the picture very nicely. 

I read further from his article: 

Those who learn to ride the business cycle 
can find as many advantages in depressions 
as booms. 


That is sage advice, Mr. President. 
Frankly, I never learned how to ride a 
business cycle. I can ride a motorcycle, 
I can ride a bicycle, and I can ride a 
bucking horse, but I do not know how to 
ride a business cycle so a depression 
seems a nice thing to me. 

Think of it, Mr. President, in the year 
1945 appeared a statement in a responsi- 
ble trade publication extolling the bene- 
fits of depressions; extolling the great 
suffering and human misery which re- 
sult from mass unemployment; extolling 
the great loss of productivity in this 
Nation, whose productivity we are so 
wont to glorify, as proof positive that 
our system of economics is the greatest 
in the world today. 

But let us read on. Mr. Blodgett is 
not through. Why does this spokesman 
for a great American industry feel that 
depressions are such happy events—al- 
most a blessed event, I might say? I 
quote again: 

That very name “depression” is inappro- 
priate. It horribly maligns those great pe- 
riods so full of splendid opportunities and 
human benefits. Let us keep those periods 
but abolish only the name. 


That is a quotation, not my senti- 
ments, Mr. President. I was in a de- 
pression once, and I do not like them. 

It seems that that part of the ad- 
monishment in this trade magazine has 
been carried out very well. Senators 
will recall that most of our business pub- 
lications now do not use the term de- 
pression. When they talk about the 
possibility of a decline in the business 
cycle nowadays, of even a crack-up, we 
have more euphemistic terms thrown at 
us. Recession has come into wide use. 
I think it originated in 1937. When we 
were making progress but had not yet 
gotten out of the depression and started 
backward again, they did not want a de- 
pression within a depression, so they 
called it a recession. 

However, in late months even so mild 
a term as recession“ —to describe the 
almost complete break-up of our free- 
enterprise capitalistic society—has come 
into disrepute. 

It, too, in the words of this writer in 
the automotive- and aviation-indus- 
tries magazine, “horribly maligns those 
great periods so full of splendid oppor- 
tunities and human benefits,” and so 
now we have the latest coined word to 
describe this situation. 

The daily newspapers and trade pub- 
lications in the last few months have 
adopted the term “shake-out.” That is 
very pleasant. It reminds one of a 
hula-hula dancer, probably, or some- 
thing of the sort. 

It seems that a shake-out is even more 
desirable and probably several times as 
desirable as a depression. They all mean 
the same thing, of course. They all 
mean bread lines, hungry children, 
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broken homes, unemployment, and a 
scale of living far beneath the dignity of 
the African Hottentot, whom the New 
Dealers were so roundly criticized for 
once having said they would like to aid. 
But the very nicest description has just 
been coined by Mr. Aldrich, president of 
the Chase National. He said in a recent 
speech that the United States is headed 
toward a corrective recession. 
Incidentally, milk consumption has 
fallen off 7 percent, as I mentioned a 
while ago. Perhaps we could make an 
arrangement with the Hottentots to take 
up the slack with that bottle of milk now. 
As I have said, this gentleman, Mr. 
Blodgett, writing in the magazine, said, 
“Let us keep those periods, but abolish 
the name,” meaning depression. 
Apparently we have abolished the 


name, and this Congress seems hell-bent 


on keeping those periods. Fortunately, 
the President of the United States, in 
vetoing the Taft-Hartley bill, the latest 
in a long series of measures designed to 
“keep those periods,” has given us an 
opportunity to thwart at least one at- 
tempt at insuring depression. 

But I must read to the Senate one 
more paragraph from the omniscient 
writings of Mr. Ralph Blodgett away 
back in the fall of 1945. He said this: 


Unemployment brings needed rest to mil- 


lions, whether they are ready for it or not. 


I agree with that. 

There is a job to be done, of showing all 
America that the miscalled “depressions” 
offer as wide a range of rich opportunities 
and human benefits as a prosperity season 
or any other part of the business cycle. 


Mr. President, I am sorry I cannot 
agree with my friend when he looks back 
with nostalgia upon these depressions 
and says we should have them right 
along, that they are fine things, and that 
all we ought to do is merely to change 
the name and they will be pleasant ex- 
periences. I cannot agree with him, be- 
cause I was in the other depression. I 
was in bad shape, in fact. I was in a 
business, a luxury business. Ironically 
enough, I was in the show business, one 
of the first to suffer. When people do not 
have money they do not have to go toa 
show. They do have to buy a few grocer- 
ies and a few clothes once in a while, they 
do have to pay their rent; but they do not 
have to buy any jewelry, they do not 
have to buy any fur coats, and they do 
not have to go toa show. So one can be 
down and out pretty quickly in that busi- 
ness, as I discovered. But I will say this, 
that I never went on relief. I might have 
done so if I could have, but being in the 
show business, I had no home, and having 
no home, no one was responsible for me. 
So I had to fight it out. 

I ate jack rabbits, although in the 
West we do not consider jack rabbits fit 
to eat. We will not eat them in normal 
times. 

There is nothing pleasant about the 
memory of not knowing from one day to 
the next where one’s next meal is coming 
from. There is nothing pleasant about 
the recollection of having a sick wife and 
a sick baby and not knowing how in the 
world you are going to get medical at- 
tention for them. In fact, Mr. President, 
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in my case I did not get medical attention 
for them. I just prayed to God that 
everything would be all right, and that 
they would pull through. They did. No, 
there is nothing pleasant at all about 
those recollections, and I disagree with 
this gentleman who has that philosophy. 

I disagree with the things the Repub- 
lican Party is doing nowadays—the very 
same things that were done in the 1920 
to 1929 era that brought on the depres- 
sion—and which will bring on another 
depression. I hope I can escape the suf- 
fering I went through in that depression. 
I probably will, if Iam fortunate enough 
to stay in the Senate, with a fixed income, 
which is very nice. But there will be 
many other people out where I was who 
will not be able to escape the depression. 
I shall be glad to try to help them as 
much as I can, so long as my finances 
hold out, but that will not be for long. 

I think the exponents of free enter- 
prise, who like to call me a Communist, 
a Bolshevik, and a Socialist, are the worst 
enemies of our capitalistic system. They 
are selfish, unthinking of the conse- 
quences of their actions, looking only for 
greater profits, trying to saddle the bur- 
dens of taxation upon the little man all 
the time, trying to fix it so that his wages 
can be cut, trying to get the big man out 
from under the antitrust laws so that he 
can corner everything. They are the 
enemies of democracy. 

Mr. President, I would not be United 
States Senator this minute if it had not 
been for this dog-eat-dog attitude of our 
conservative friends who care nothing 
about the little man. I was contented to 
go my humble way and make a very hum- 
ble living, with nothing fancy about it. 
I was content not to have a great abun- 
dance of this world’s goods. I was not 
overly ambitious. I liked a condition in 
which I could go fishing once in a while 
and enjoy myself and be with my family. 
All I wanted was to have just enough to 
eat, and to be sure I could pay the doc- 
tor bills. I was not even insistent that 
I should have a home, and I did not have 
one. I was traveling in the show busi- 
ness. I did want to have enough money 
to pay my hotel bill. But no, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they would not even let me have 
that. They so engineered things that 
finally I had to eat jack rabbits. I could 
not get a doctor for my family. I could 
not afford to stay in a hotel, so we lived 
inatruck. We did not have even a mat- 
tress, hard times overtook us so quickly. 
We slept on a pad about 3 inches thick— 
one of these camp mattresses that we 
happened to have. We spent a winter 
in Wyoming, in weather 20° below zero, 
sleeping on that pad. When we got ready 
to go to bed, instead of taking off our 
clothes and putting on a nightgown or 
pajamas, we just left everything on. We 
had to put a muffler around our head and 
put on our overcoat, and so to bed. 

Mr. President, it got me roiled up a 
little bit, and I started looking into eco- 
nomics, to see what caused it. I found 
out. I found out, Mr. President, that it 
was not an accident, it was not all just 
by guess and by God; there were reasons 
for everything that happened. I found 
out what the reasons were. It was be- 
cause there were too many Republicans 
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back in the United States Congress, en- 
acting bills of this kind, during that 
period. So I determined that there 
would be one less, back there, of that 
kind, and I kept that promise. 

Mr. President, I want to say that the 
course that is being followed at the pres- 
ent moment will result in the same re- 
sult again. There are many people out 
yonder who are perfectly satisfied with 
the lot that has been given to them; they 
have a decent place to live; probably, 
for the first time in their lives, they are 
making a decent wage, although it will 
not buy very much nowadays. They 
would like to see prices come down a 
little, but they are fairly well satisfied. 
They can buy clothes, they can get a 
doctor, they can go to the movies once 
in a while. But, Mr. President, if we 
continue passing measures to help mo- 
nopoly, to destroy labor, to push down 
the little man, and fortify the big man 
in his castle, there will be a lot of Glen 
Taylors springing up out yonder, and 
there will be a lot of hard-bellied United 
States Senators who will be going back 
looking for another job. 

I was a small free-enterpriser back in 
those days, Mr. President. I was very 
happy with it. I had my own troupe of 
actors touring the country when the de- 
pression hit. Frankly, I do not know 
which came first, the depression or the 
talkies; they came together. It is like 
the chicken ana the egg. They placed 
loud-speakers on the stages, and we 
could not get any bookings. That did 
not make any difference, because if we 
got bookings, the depression had started, 
and nobody came, anyhow. 

I enjoyed to the fullest those “rich op- 
portunities and human benefits” of the 
great depression of two decades ago; and 
Mr. President, I can tell you, for one, 
that I want no more of them, and, speak- 
ing both as a “free enterpriser“ in the 
best American small-business tradition, 
and as an individual, I do not want any- 
body else to have to put up with them, 
That is why, because of my background, 
my sympathies are with the people who 
work, including, of course, the farmer. 

I was raised on a farm, if it may be 
dignified by calling it that. I worked 
with my hands. The last job I had be- 
fore I came to the United States Senate 
was working with my hands as a sheet- 
metal worker, as a member of one of the 
unions we now have down on the floor, 
whose throat we are trying to cut. Iwas 
a small businessman; I understand their 
problems; I sympathize with them. I 
sympathize with the problems of big bus- 
iness. There are many problems, divers 
and diverse. There are many good, big 
businessmen, but some of them seem to 
want the world with a fence around it, 
and they seem to send a lot of folks down 
here to Congress to represent them. It 
is not going to turn out very happily 
either for them or for the little folks, 
either. That is the reason I entered pol- 
itics, because I thought I might be able 
to help in some small way to avoid the 
horrible manifestations of mass suffer- 
ing which have been progressively and 
euphemistically described as “depres- 
sion,” “recession,” and now “shake-ups.” 
I want no more of them; that is why I 
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want no part of the Taft-Hartley labor 
bill. That is why I urge the Members of 
this body to vote to sustain the coura- 
geous veto message of our President. 

Mr. President, the thesis that the Taft- 
Hartley labor bill is a part of the over-all 
program of the majority party to insure 
another depression would seem to be up- 
held by none other than one of the emi- 
nent sponsors of the measure, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart]. 

If he was correctly quoted in the news- 
papers—and I do not believe he has de- 
nied the statement—the senior Senator 
from Ohio said only a week or so 
ago that the effect of the President’s 
veto of the Case bill in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress was to bring higher wages. 
That statement, it seems to me, carries 
with it the corollary that had the Case 
bill been made law wages would have at 
least not risen and perhaps would have 
declined. 

If that was the objective of the senior 
Senator from Ohio a year ago in urging 
passage of the Case bill, it would seem 
fair to assume that it is still his objec- 
tive, and that it has been one of the ma- 
jor goals in connection with the writing 
and passage of what is now the Taft- 
Hartley bill, which is before us. 

There we have the conflict. On the 
one side we find the supporters of this 
measure, those who would override the 
President’s veto, saying that this is not a 
repressive bill for labor. 

Mr. President, I hope that everybody 
listening to my voice, or who may hear 
me tali, will tell his friends that I am 
talking here for one purpose only—to 
give the people time to read carefully 
the President’s veto message and decide 
for themselves whether or not they want 
this legislation passed. I am not trying 
to keep anybody from voting upon the 
bill at an appropriate time. Such a time 
which will be when everyone has had 
an opportunity to read the President’s 
message, to hear what he has co say on 
the radio, one or both, and to think over 
the matter. And then I should like suffi- 
cient time for the people to communicate 
with their Senators and let them know 
what they think of the bill. If the people 
want it passed, then that is all right; I 
certainly am not one to protest a de- 
cision of a majority at any time, if I think 
the decision is arrived at fairly and open- 
ly and after full discussion and debate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. TAYLOR, I can yield for a ques- 
tion only, I am sorry. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I should like to ask a question. May I 
ask if the Senator’s philosophy goes this 
far; if the Senator became convinced to- 
morrow, or in the immediate future, that 
the majority of the people wanted the 
veto overridden, would the Senator vote 
to override the veto? 

Mr. TAYLOR. No; I would not vote to 
override the veto: certainly not. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then, Mr. 
President, what is the object? I take it 
that the Senator is advocating the use 
of his own judgment as to whether or 
not the bill is good or bad. 

Mr, TAYLOR. Yes. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. And that, 
even if he were convinced that the ma- 
jority of the people of the country de- 
sired that the veto be overridden, as I 
understand, the Senator says he would 
still not vote to override the veto. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Iam convinced in my 
own heart, after applying to the subject 
the best judgment I can, that it is a bad 
measure. I feel, however, that all of us, 
in our deliberations, consider the wishes 
of our constituents as much as we can. 
If a matter comes before us on which I 
do not have profound convictions, though 
I think generally it is bad, but I am not 
sure of it, and I find that my constituents 
want it, then I will let my own weak con- 
victions go by the board and try to do 
what the people want done. But if I 
have profound convictions that are deep- 
seated I will stick with them. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
255 the Senator yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr, TAYLOR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then, Mr. 
President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor this question: What then is the logic 
of his argument in saying “Let us delay 
until the people express themselves to 
their Senators,” when the Senator him- 
self says that he would not take the will 
of the people if he were convinced that 
the will of the people actually was to 
override the veto? I fail to follow the 
Senator’s logic in his desire for a delay 
for that purpose. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator from 
Iowa is absolutely correct in what he 
says, that I would not change my mind 
simply because the people told me they 
thought I ought to vote to override the 
veto. However, if they presented argu- 
ments, I would be willing to listen to 
them, and if they convinced me that I 
was wrong, then I would change. I feel 
that there are a number of Senators who 
do not have strong convictions about 
the measure, and if they find out that 
the people really want the veto sustained, 
and that the people think it is a bad piece 
of legislation, those Senators may change 
their votes. Not many votes will have 
to be changed to sustain the veto. Not 
many Senators’ votes will have to be 


changed; only four or five or six to de- 


cide the issue. So I think my position 
is perfectly logical and defensible. 

Mr. President, the situation becomes all 
the more interesting when we look at 
the statistical information available on 
total wages and total profits. 

The Federal Reserve Board—hardly 
to be criticized as a source of prolabor 
statistics—reports a continuing upward 
trend in total profits of corporations in 
this country. 

The National City Bank of New York 
has compiled a table showing that lead- 
ing industrial corporation profits in 1946 
were about 29 percent more than they 
were in 1945. 

The Office of Business Economics of 
the Department of Commerce has esti- 
mated that profits of all corporations in 
the United States after taxes, in 1945, 
were eight billion nine hundred thirty- 
nine million, as compared with total 
profits for corporations after taxes in 
1946 of twelve billion five hundred and 
thirty-nine million. 
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That the trend is continuing is borne 
out by the Federal Reserve Board in its 
report for the first quarter of 1947. The 
Board’s compilation of profits after taxes 
for 629 corporations shows that during 
the first quarter of 1946 the total was 
$323,000,000, and in the first quarter of 
1947, the total profits, after taxes, had 
risen to $875,000,000—more than double. 
Yet there are those who contend that la- 
bor is out of hand and must be curbed, 
when the actual take-home pay of labor, 
of those who work in this country, has 
declined by 85, C00, 000, 000, and the profits 
of the corporations, the poor little corpo- 
rations which we are going to protect 
from these big bad wolf workingmen— 
their profits have more than doubled. 
It seems to me, Mr. President, we are 
getting the regulation at the wrong end. 

Let us look at the total wages and sala- 
ries. Figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce show 
an actual decline in total wages and sala- 
ries in the years 1944 to 1946, 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FER- 
cuson in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. TAYLOR. In the opinion of the 
Chair is the Senator from Idaho making 
his first speech or his second speech on 
the bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, TAYLOR. I desire to have the 
parliamentary situation explained first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
opinion of the Chair that it is the Sena- 
tor’s second speech. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Is it fair or is it per- 
missible to ask why the Chair so rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After the 
message dealing with the bill was laid 
down, the Senator from Idaho took the 
floor and spoke. That was the first 
time the Senator spoke. The present 
speech is the second speech. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I want 
to say that I was trying desperately to be 
recognized by the Chair at the time the 
matter of unanimous consent was being 
discussed. I tried a number of times to 
obtain recognition. The Chair would 
not recognize me, and finally laid down 
the message, and then recognized me, 
and I had to say what I had to say on 
the subject of unanimous consent. That 
is what I was talking about. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I can yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has the Senator 
checked the question of present prices of 
automobiles? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I bought one a while 
ago. 

Mr. KILGORE. The figures will show 
that the present price of the average 
automobile is approximately 102 percent 
more than the price was in 1941. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator will have 
to propound a question. I cannot yield 
for a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator refuses to yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Except for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will yield only for a question. 
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Mr. KILGORE. I was asking a ques- 
tion. Has the Senator checked to ascer- 
tain whether or not the present price of 
automobiles on the market is approxi- 
mately 102 percent above the price in 
1941, whereas the increase in wage, plus 
the increase in cost of material have 
been approximately 33 percent. Has 
the Senator checked that? 

Mr. TAYLOR. No, I have not checked 
it. I wonder where the extra money is 
going. 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that in an investigation of the Bilbo 


case 

Mr. TAYLOR. I cannot yield except 
for a question. I am sorry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator refuses to yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. May I ask one ques- 
tion then? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
for a question, but I cannot yield for 
any other purpose. 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the Senator 
kindly explain to the Senator from West 
Virginia why it is there is such a terrific 
urge on the part of the majority party 
to act upon the legislation at the present 
time? At the same time, despite the 
terrific housing shortage existing in the 
United States, there appears to be no 
urge whatsoever to pass the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill which would pro- 
vide housing for veterans who have re- 
turned from the wars, who have wives 
and families and no place to live. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am sorry that I can- 
not enlighten the Senator as to why there 
is so little display of interest on the 
part of the Republican majority in this 
Congress in the housing extremities of 
our veterans. Not only are they doing 
nothing about housing, but they are do- 
ing their best to tear down what little 
remained that could done under regula- 
tions. In the rent bill which we have just 
passed, they struck down all remaining 
housing controls, that is, controls over 
materials. Such materials will now all 
go into commercial buildings; and a vet- 
eran or anyone else will indeed be for- 
tunate if he can find enough materials 
with which to build himself a lean-to. 

Mr. KILGORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question. 

Mr, KILGORE. Yesterday, I believe, 
it was announced in the press that in 
certain unions an agreement had been 
made for an 11½ percent increase in 
wages; yet we have recently passed in 
the Senate, under terrific pressure, a bill 
permitting a 15 percent increase in the 
price of housing for the same type of 
workers who received the 11% percent 
increase in wages. 

Mr. TAYLOR. If the Senator has been 
listening, of course he has heard the 
Senator from Idaho contending all eve- 
ning that the course of the majority 
party, if it were planned by the highest 
paid experts for that purpose could not 
be better calculated to lead us into a de- 
pression. It is hard to believe that they 
actually want a depression. But, Mr. 
President, the actions which have taken 
place would certainly seem to indicate it. 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce show 
an actual decline in total wages and sal- 
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aries in the years 1944 to 1946. Accord- 
ing to this agency in the Department of 
Commerce, in 1944 salaries and wages 
totaled $112,800,000,000. In 1946 they 
had declined to $106,600,000,000. Mr. 
President, I think those figures are 
shocking. They show that while total 
profits are rising, total wages and sal- 
aries are declining. 

As the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. KILGORE] has pointed out, the au- 
tomobile companies have raised the 
prices of their cars 102 percent, while 
their wages and materials cost them 33 
percent more, It is a pretty good racket 
that they are working on us. Every time 
the worker asks for a dollar increase in 
wages, they raise the profits $3 or $4. 
That is the way they have been doing 
during the war and ever since the war. 
The Congress is doing its level best to 
help them by crippling the unions so that 
they cannot ask for wage increases, so 
as to make it possible for the big fellows 
to increase their profits whether the 
workers receive any increase in wages or 
not. They do not like the ratio of a $3 
increase in profits for a $1 increase in 
wages. They want to raise profits with- 
out raising wages. Perhaps they will 
succeed pretty soon. 

Mr. President, I can think of no better 
recipe for a depression than to augment 
the trend of higher profits, higher prices, 
and lower wages. It is an unbeatable 
formula. Of course, there are a very few 
in this country who profit from a depres- 
sion. It is hard to believe that they 
exercise enough influence to send a Con- 
gress here to work their will upon the 
other 99 percent or more of the people. 
But this very small percentage of the 
people has so much of the country’s as- 
sets that they can withstand a depres- 
sion; and then, when everyone else has 
gone bankrupt and assets are for sale at 
10 cents on the dollar, they can step in 
and buy them. Those people benefit by 
a depression. It is difficult to believe 
that they have taken control of our Con- 
gress; but it is hard to find any other 
explanation. Perhaps that is what our 
friend Blodgett, from whom I was quot- 
ing awhile ago, meant by “riding the 
cycle of depression,” as he termed it. 
That is why a depression can be so good. 

Mr. President, the decline in wages and 
salaries means only one thing—a drop in 
purchasing power. Likewise a drop in 
purchasing power means only one 
thing—a curb on buying power, a curb 
on consumption, which means the shut- 
ting down of factories. 

As the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] pointed out earlier in the day, 
citrus fruit in Florida—and I presume 
also in Texas, Arizona, and California— 
is going to waste. It cannot be sold. 
The people have not the money to buy 
it. Idaho potatoes are in the same sit- 
uation. The people simply have not the 
money to buy them. 

Some persons have the idea that the 
great demand for our farm products 
during the war was brought about be- 
cause of the fact that we shipped so 
much food abroad. Actually, what we 
shipped abroad in the way of foodstuffs 
was almost negligible. We sent consid- 
erable food abroad to feed our soldiers, 
but they would have eaten if they had 
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been at home. But they are now at 
home, and they should be eating just as 
much as they did when they were sol- 
diers, but they are not. The average 
person cannot feed himself as well as 
soldiers in the Army are fed, with wages 
going down as they are. We were able 
to sell all the farm products of our great 
State of Idaho and other agricultural 
areas simply because, for the first time 
in the history of the United States, or 
for the first time in the history of any 
country in the world, for that matter, 
the people had enough money to buy 
practically all they wanted to eat, and 
they consumed all the products of our 
farms. But the surpluses are showing 
up again, because the people have not 
the money with which to buy. 

Mr, President, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. REevercoms], in an aside, 
asked me to yield to him for the purpose 
of making an announcement. I should 
like to yield to the Senator for that pur- 
pose, but the Republicans are becoming 
pretty tough, and will not allow me to 
yield for that purpose. I would even 
yield to a Republican if they would per- 
mit me to do so, but I cannot do it, so 
I shall have to continue. 

Let us look for a moment at the back- 
ground of some of those who, I under- 
stand, have been boasting in the hotel 
lounges and cocktail bars of the city of 
Washington that they had a hand in 
writing the labor legislation which we 
have before us today. One such person 
is a Mr. Theodore Iserman, who, I un- 
derstand from his own words, describes 
himself as one of the most active con- 
sultants in the writing of the Taft- 
Hartley bill. Mr. Iserman is an attor- 
ney representing the Chrysler Corp. 
Certainly such connections would seem 
to make him most eminently qualified to 
write a fine, human document fully non- 
discriminatory against the rights of em- 
ployees, which would lead this country 
along the primrose path of industrial 
peace, 

Let us look at the labor record of the 
great Chrysler Corp., which pays Mr. 
Iserman his hire. The report of the 
Committee on Education and Labor in 
the Seventy-sixth Congress, on its in- 
vestigation of violations of free speech 
and the rights of labor, gives us this in- 
teresting information on the activities 
of the Chrysler Corp., Mr. Iserman’s 
employer. ; 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I will yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has the Senator from 
Idaho ascertained whether Mr. Iserman 
equipped the bill which he drafted with 
fluid drive, with which all other Chrysler 
vehicles are equipped? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Iserman has a 
fiuent drive which urges him on to write 
these bills for the Congress, it seems. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is he as fluent in his 
oratory as the Senator is? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I appreciate the 
compliment of the Senator. I have 
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never been called fluent. I have just 
been accused of being persistent. 

Mr. President, the Chrysler Corp. was 
listed in the report among the largest 
purchasers of gas and equipment. That 
is not gasoline and “equipment; that is 
tear gas. In the appendix to the report, 
part 6, No. 3, in a table listing the pur- 
chasers of over $1,000 worth of tear- 
and sickening-gas equipment, the Chrys- 
ler Corp. is shown to have purchased 
on December 4, 1935, approximately 
$7,000 worth of this type of gas and 
equipment. Of course, Mr. President, 
the Chrysler Corp. was looking forward 
to a day when Hitler’s troops would in- 
vade this country, no doubt, and the 
corporation wanted to do its part in re- 
pelling the invader, I suppose. No 
doubt that great corporation, employing 
thousands of men, had no thought of. 
using this tear-gas and sickening-gas 
and equipment on its own employees. 
Time after time these great corporations 
have told us that they never resort to 
violence in an attempt to settle a labor 
disturbance. Somehow, Mr. President, 
it is always the strikers, armed with 
fists, who attempt to beat the living day- 
lights out of machine guns and tear-gas 
equipment in the hands of the employ- 
er’s representatives. 

But the report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, has this to say: 

The committee found that the large pur- 
chasers of gas munitions during the period 
of this study, 1933 to 1937, were employers 
involved in strikes or threatened strikes, and 
law enforcement agencies in localities 
affected by the strikes. 


Then the report had this to say: 

The Chrysler Corp. advanced the funds in 
May or June 1936 for the purchase of one 
submachine gun by the police of the city of 
Hamtramck, Mich., where most of the 
Chrysler plants are located. 


That was nice. That was a public- 
spirited gesture on the part of Mr. 
Chrysler’s corporation to buy machine 
guns for the policemen in the towns 
where the company’s plants are located. 
How much better it would have been, 
than to advance funds for purchasing 
submachine guns for the police depart- 
ment of the town, to have advanced 
funds for hiring additional school teach- 
ers or for establishing playgrounds for 
the children of the workers, or for beau- 
tifying the parks, or doing any of a 
hundred other nonessential things. It 
might have been a good idea to set up a 
labor-relations school where people 
could study to make better labor rela- 
tions in representing unions and em- 
ployers. 

The report of the Senate committee 
went on to detail further activities of the 
Chrysler Corp. in the field of labor spy- 
ing, but I will not burden the Senate with 
the details. It is enough to show the 
eminent qualifications of the Chrysler 
Corp.’s representative, Mr. Theodore 
Iserman, to write, or help to write, a bill 
in the public interest to control labor 
relations in our Nation. 

Mr. President, there is still another 
coauthor of this bill whose name, 
strangely enough, does not appear in 
the formal sponsorship of the measure. 
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He is Mr. William Ingles, a representa- 
tive of the Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Mr. Ingles, too, has been, shall we say, 
devoid of false modesty about taking 
credit, in the better clubs and lounges, 
for the provisions of this great welfare 
document which is now before us for 
action. 

Let us see whose interest Mr. William 
Ingles is protecting. 

This company has since 1906 provided 
us with one of the worst examples of 
labor relations in our Nation. 

It has consistently sought to break 
strikes—break unions—grind down the 
conditions under which its employees 
worked, and has consistently refused to 
bargain with representatives of its em- 
ployees. 

I quote from the magazine Survey of 
April 1941: 

Accounts of the Allis-Chalmers strike in 
Milwaukee headlined “The man-days lost, 
the outbreak of violence, the charge of Com- 
munist influence.” But it was only in an in- 
conspicuous paragraph—if at all—that the 
dailies carried the fact that on March 3, a 
month before the strike was settled, the 
union accepted the OPM proposal for set- 
tlement, and the company refused even to 
consider the proposal. This made the con- 
troversy not a strike, but a lock-out. 


The accuracy of this statement is fur- 
ther attested by Mr. Thomas Burns, of 
the Office of Production Management. 
Mr. Burns said: 

The company’s rejection of the OPM rec- 
ommendations now places responsibility for 
continuation of the deplorable situation 
squarely upon their shoulders. 


Further substantiation of this view 
came from Mr. William Davis, who was 
Vice Chairman of the National Media- 
tion Board and who took an active part 
in the settlement of the 1941 strike. He 
declared: 

The strike was caused because the em- 
ployer did not accept the principle of col- 
lective bargaining in good faith. 


This, then, is the background of Mr. 
William Ingles, another self-described 
author of the Taft-Hartley bill. 

I hope that every Member of the Sen- 
ate will take time or has taken time to 
read the pointed remarks of Congress- 
man JOHN LEsInsKI, of Michigan, a mem- 
ber of one of the conferences which con- 
sidered this measure. 

Mr. LESsINSRIT in his speech before the 
House yesterday made very clear the fact 
that the Taft-Hartley conference bill 
differs only in language—not in spirit— 
from the Hartley bill originally passed 
by the House, although it was presented 
to the Nation as substantially a “mild” 
bill along the lines of the original Taft 
bill. 

By the way, I do not grant the validity 
of the statement that the original Taft 
bill was a mild bill. Even though the 
conference bill was thus advertised, the 
bill, in fact, retains every one of the 20 
major points which Representative 
HARTLEY described as distinguishing his 
bill in the House of Representatives. 

I shall not attempt to go into the un- 
desirability of all of those major points, 
because I think they have been or will 
be well covered in the debate. However, 
there is one portion of the bill which is 
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so patently undemocratic that I cannot 
refrain from calling attention to it in 
particular. 

I refer to the provisions revising the 
laws by which voting on union security 
and other contractual relations are con- 
ducted. For example, in order for a 
union to receive authorization to make 
with an employer an agreement contain- 
ing a union security clause, the union 
must obtain a favorable vote from a ma- 
jority of all of the employees in the en- 
tire unit, regardless of whether they vote. 
In other words, an employee who, be- 
cause of illness, disinterest, or any other 
reason fails to cast his vote in such an 
election is automatically recorded as 
voting “no” for all practical purposes. 
That is, indeed, a strange conception of 
democracy as it is practiced in this coun- 


try. That is not the way we vote when 


we elect Governors, Members of the 
House of Representatives, and even Sen- 
ators and Presidents. It is an entirely 
foreign idea injected into a bill which 
claims to bring about a greater degree of 
democracy in the conduct of union 
affairs. 

The bill’s restrictions on free speech 
on the part of unions and union spokes- 
men have been well covered in the de- 
bate on this floor, as well as in the veto 
message. I feel that such restrictions 
utterly contravene the constitutional 
guaranty of the right of free speech. 

A corporation may hire whom it 
pleases—radio commentators, newsmen, 
or publicity experts—to influence elec- 
tions or legislation as it pleases; but by 
the terms of this bill a union is even pro- 
hibited from publishing a voting record 
of a Member of Congress. If union 
members have thus to be expected to 
vote for or against a Member of Con- 
gress on the basis of something other 
than his voting record, I say our democ- 
racy has gone a long way from the prin- 
ciples of the founding fathers. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I can yield for a ques- 
tion to the distinguished and elcquent 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. The President of the 
United States has stated in his veto mes- 
sage that under this bill a labor-union 
newspaper 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I can 
yield only for a question. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am going to ask a 
question. I say that the President has 
stated in his veto message that this bill, 
if enacted, would forbid a union publica- 
tion from editorially supporting or op- 
posing a political party or a candidate 
in a political contest. Does the Senator 
from Idaho think that is in accord with 
the free press provision of our Federal 
Constitution? 

Mr. TAYLOR. No; certainly I do not, 
Mr. President. I deplore those provisions 
in this bill, 

Frankly, I am inclined to agree with 
the President that this thing may back- 
fire, and all the radio commentators may 
find that they will be off the air, regard- 
less of whether they work for a labor un- 
ion or for some corporation. Indeed, I 
can see no good reason why a newspaper 
should be permitted to publish comments 
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about an election, if this bill becomes law, 
because the bill provides that no cor- 
poration can take part in an election, and 
certainly the average newspaper is owned 
by a corporation. The bill does not say 
anything about exempting a newspaper 
corporation. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as the labor 
unions are, by this bill, forbidden to take 
any part in elections or political matters, 
either directly, indirectly, or in any other 
Way, presumably the voters should vote 
for or against a Senator or a Member of 
the House of Representatives because of 
the way he combs his hair, the way he 
smiles, or perhaps even the efficacy of his 
technique in kissing babies; but certainly 
they would seem to be prohibited from 
voting in the truly American way on the 
basis of whether they favor or disapprove 
of the things for which the Members of 
Congress voted. 

The steamroller tactics by which this 
bill was pushed through the House of 
Representatives have a parallel in the 
methods used to bludgeor public oppo- 
sition to it. 

I was encouraged and pleased to see 
the fine position taken by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference with regard 
to this repressive labor bill. 

The statement of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference is, in part: 

‘The Taft-Hartley bill does little or nothing 
to encourage labor-management cooperation. 
On the contrary, it approaches the compli- 
cated problem from a narrow and excessively 
legalistic point of view. 


I think that is a true and factual state- 
ment. I think it is a forthright and 
Christian statement coming from an or- 
ganization of religious people. 

I think the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference had not only the right but the 
duty to strike out at legislation which it 
deemed designed to grind down the living 
standards and well-being not only of 
laboring people but of everyone in this 
Nation. 

When living standards are lowered, 
Mr. President, it leads to immorality in 
many cases. We know there is more 
lawlessness, more robberies, more crime, 
where there is poverty. And this Taft- 
Hartley bill is a bill to subject the labor- 
ing people to a regime of poverty. 

So I think it is salutary for this Cath- 
olic organization, the welfare confer- 
ence, to take cognizance of the great 
harm that can be accomplished by this 
bill, and to do something about it. 

But, Mr. President, we hear a self- 
righteous criticism of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference from a strange 
quarter. I have quoted Mr. David Law- 
rence previously on this floor. I often 
quote him when I want an authority of 
the utmost reliability on what is fashion- 
able in reactionary circles. Mr. David 
Lawrence, who has won a position of 
eminence as a spokesman for big busi- 
ness in the United States, took occasion 
to chastise the conference severely for 
its temerity in rashly speaking its mind 
on a Vital national issue, in an article 
published on Monday, June 16, 1947, in 
the Washington Evening Star. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

$ Mr. TAYLOR. I can yield for a ques- 
tion. 
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Mr. PEPPER. I am going to ask the 
Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. TAYLOR. For a question. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator has quoted 
from the resolution of the Catholic Wel- 
fare Society opposing the proposed legis- 
lation. Does the Senator know of any 
single agency which is dedicated to hu- 
manitarianism in the United States 
which is trying to better the lot of the 
masses of the people of our country, 
which is agitating for the passage of this 
legislation? 

Mr. TAYLOR. No, none. Of course, 
there are a number of organizations 
which claim to have the interest of every- 
body at heart. The National Association 
of Manufacturers spends millions upon 
millions of dollars trying to convince the 
American people that the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers is our Uncle 
Moneybags, just doing everything it can 
to help us. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PEPPER. My inquiry related to 
a humanitarian organization. That ex- 
cluded the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. 

[Laughter in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
must be no manifestations of any kind 
on the part of the occupants of the gal- 
leries. 

Mr. TAYLOR. No genuine humanita- 
rian organization is trying to have the 
bill passed. 

I may say that I am gratified to realize 
why the Presiding Officer is pounding his 
desk at various times. It is because of 
the trickles of laughter emanating from 
the galleries. A moment ago I thought I 
might be out of order when I offered the 
Senator from Louisiana a cough drop, 
and the Chair rapped on his desk. I 
thought that I was not in order, but I see 
it was because of the fact that there was 
a little laughter occasioned at that time. 
I assure the Chair that offering the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana the cough drop was 
not meant to cause levity in any way. 
The Senator was coughing, and I thought 
he needed one, so I offered him one. 

Mr. President, Mr. David Lawrence 
gratuitously attacked the statement 
made by the Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, saying this: 

It is a partisan attack on the labor-rela- 


tions bill now before President Truman for 
approval or disapproval. 


Now that is indeed a strange criticism. 
It seems to me the sponsors of this bill 
were boasting that they had bipartisan 
support for the bill; that there was no 
partisanship in its backing. Yet when 
a private organization of Catholic lay- 
men, admittedly not affiliated with 
either party, deigns to criticize the 
measure, they are accused of partisan- 
ship. The conference did not criticize 
the Republicans; it did not criticize the 
Democrats, it criticized the legislation. 
So there was nothing partisan about it. 
Its interest was simply in the welfare of 
the people of America, especially those 
who work. 
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Mr. President, I think there could well 
be added to the old saying that “man 
does not live by bread alone,” the fur- 
ther statement that he certainly cannot 
live without some bread. 

Mr. Lawrence’s criticism does not stop 
with an allegation of partisanship. He 
continues: 

To mix the church with politics in America 
has long been looked upon with disfavor by 
laymen of all denominations. 


Now that is an interesting assumption, 
Because a group of leading Catholic y- 
men criticize proposed legislation they 
are mixing in politics. It seems to me 
they are merely expressing concern for 
the welfare of their members, and all 
people. If the Catholic Church or any 
other church sought to take an active 
part in the Government of this Nation 
by collecting or receiving taxes or by 
having its officials perform governmental 
functions, I agree that such action would 
be mixing church and politics, and would 
be thoroughly undesirable. I would op- 
pose it, no matter what denomination 
resorted to it. 

I see no such threat here. And it is 
passing strange that no such anguished 
cries of mixing church and state were 
heard from Mr. Lawrence, or any other 
reactionary columnist or commentator 
supporting the pending legislation, when 
clergymen take a reactionary position. 

But do not let them speak up for the 
working man, or they are butting into 
other peoples’ business! 

Mr. President, I am happy that our 
Catholic brethren in the United States 
have seen fit to take a fine, progressive 
view on this criticalissue. It is the duty 
of the church to assist its members in de- 
veloping physical, as well as spiritual, 
well-being, because the two are inextri- 
cably tied in together. As Benjamin 
Franklin said, an empty sack cannot 
stand erect, 

Could it be that Mr. Lawrence abhors 
what he calls mixing church and poli- 
tics when it goes against the grain of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and yet silently applauds when such ac- 
tion redounds to the benefit of the forces 
which work against democracy? 

Mr. President, I can think of no more 
concise and yet no more complete state- 
ment of the effect if the Taft-Hartley 
bill should become law than the words of 
the President in his message to the Con- 
gress, in which he said: 

The bill taken as a whole would reverse 
the basic direction of our national labor pol- 
icy, inject the Government into private eco- 
nomic affairs on an unprecedented scale, 
and conflict with important principles of 
our democratic society. Its provisions would 
cause more strikes, not fewer. It would con- 
tribute neither to industrial peace nor to 
economic stability and progress. It would 
be a dangerous stride in the direction of a 
totally managed economy, It contains seeds 
of discord which would plague this Nation 
for years to come. 


Those are the words of Harry Truman, 
President of the United States. The 
President’s analysis of the bill shows 
that not only would it discriminate 
against laboring men and their unions 
and thus have an adverse effect upon 
the entire economy but by its very terms 
would so limit and complicate the action 
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of employers as to make more difficult 
rather than less difficult the settlement 
of disputes with labor organizations. 


And in turning to the effect which this 


bill will have on our domestic economy 
and its correlative effect on international 
relations, the President is no less logical 
when he says: 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the trans- 
cendent importance of the United States in 
the world today as a force for freedom and 
peace. We cannot be strong internationally 
if our national unity and our productive 
strength are hindered at home. Anything 
which weakens our economy or weakens the 
unity of cur people— 


That is what the President has to say. 
He continues— 
as I am thoroughly convinced this bill would 
do—I cannot approve. 


Those are the words of the President. 

And then the President recalls that in 
disapproving this abomination of a bill 
he is not closing the door to just and 
necessary reforms in our labor laws. 
The President says: 

In my message on the State of the Union 
which I submitted to the Congress in Janu- 
ary 1947, I recommended a step-by-step ap- 
proach to the subject of labor legislation. I 
specifically indicated the problems which we 
should treat immediately. I recommended 
that, before going on to other problems, a 
careful, thorough and nonpartisan investi- 
gation should be made, covering the entire 
field of labor-management relations, 

The bill now before the Senate reverses 
this procedure. 

It would make drastic changes in our na- 
tional labor policy first and would provide 
for investigation afterward. 


I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that a bill carrying out the 
President’s recommendations in his mes- 
sage on the State of the Union last Janu- 
ary was introduced in the form of an 
amendment to the Taft bill by the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Morray], the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Tuomas], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Kuitcore], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Macnvson], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
ania [Mr. Myers], the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. McGratuH], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and 
myself, 

I believe that the provisions of that 
bill which would curb jurisdictional dis- 
putes, smooth machinery for mediating 
labor disputes, and otherwise perfect 
our labor laws, should be approved by the 
Congress in order to provide a forward 
step in our entire labor-management 
relations. 

Let us take this positive action rather 
than the negative, repressive, and depres- 
sion-breeding action, representing an ab- 
solutely erroneous approach to the labor 
problem, of allowing the Taft-Hartley bill 
to become the law of the land. Let us 
embrace the last chance we have to repu- 
diate it. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
matter of labor relations—and it is a 
matter that affects our whole economy, 
the functioning of our whole economy, 
the question of whether or not workers 
will have sufficient purchasing power 
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with which to buy the goods produced, 
whether or not we shall have prosperity 
or depression—evidently we have got to 
reverse the trends which have been indi- 
cated here tonight—profits going up; 
purchasing power going down; prices 
going up. That situation must not con- 
tinue, for it can only lead to ruin. 
Another facet is the question of credit. 
As was pointed out, installment buying 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. In- 
stallment buying is a good thing for peo- 
ple who stay within their means, but some 
do not do that. Some people will buy 
when they cannot really expect to pay 


for a thing. It is not sound. That is 


what happened in the depression of 1929. 
Thousands of people bought things they 
could not pay for, and finally, when the 
national economy started downhill, they 
had to return what they had bought. 
The fellow who had sold the goods had 
no use for them; he went broke because 
he could not get his money for them. 

But there is a larger field of credit, 
Mr. President, to which I wish to call 
attention. I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to a very disturbing 
fear which is beginning to overtake our 
people. 

It is the fear of another financial de- 
pression. 

It is the small businessman’s fear of 
bankruptcy. 

It is the worker’s fear of unemploy- 
ment. 

It is the farmer’s fear of declining 
farm prices. 

I share these fears, and I cannot take 
them lightly. 

I cannot share the unruffled optimism 
of such members of the banking commu- 
nity as Mr. Winthrop A. Aldrich, retir- 
ing president of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce and president of the 
Chase National Bank, who, in a speech 
made last week in Switzerland, referred 
to the prospects of what he blithely called 
a corrective recession in the United 
States. 

This, indeed, exhibits an attitude of 
spartan courage. The banker does not 
fear the slight decline. 

He faces the ravages of economic de- 
cline with head high, 

Perhaps he will draw the velvet curtain 
of his club window a little closer, to shut 
out the sight of the poverty on the 
streets. 

Or perhaps he is even too brave to do 
that, but merely closes the curtain so 
that the cold and the hungry will not see 
within the clubroom, and will build up 
unhealthy resentments. 

Corrective recession, indeed. 

Mr. President, let the banker try his 
optimism out on the unemployed, on the 
GI emerging from college and looking 
for a job, on the old man laid off because 
industry no longer requires marginal 
employables. 

Let him stop the jalopies on the high- 
way, and tell our migrant laborers that 
this is merely a corrective recession. 

Let him tell that to the small business- 
man, who is forced into bankruptcy, and 
who watches in anguish while his life 
savings and his business prestige dissolve 
in despair: 

Corrective, indeed. A ruler on the 
knuckles for the little fellow, who has 
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been eating too much meat, whose chil- 
dren have been drinking too much milk. 
Let him cease and desist from union ac- 
tivity; he is making too much money 
anyway. 

Mr. President, I hold no brief for or 
against Mr. Aldrich. But by a revealing 
word formulation he has made himself 
5 symbol, a symbol well worth our atten- 

ion. e 

We must decide now whether Congress 
will adjourn without taking action to 
prevent another depression. 

Depressions are caused by a lack of 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
little people, 

Inventories begin to pile up and the 
wheels grind down to a standstill and 
panic fills the land. 

There is one sure way to prevent de- 
pression. That is to keep purchasing 
power widely spread. Are we doing that? 

First, has our Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report made its reply to the 
President’s suggestions—a reply due by 
law on February 15? No; it has failed 
to do so. It has missed its deadline, 

If the head of any executive agency 
stood almost 4 months in default on a 
report due both Houses of Congress, he 
would have been excoriated, condemned, 
and chastised. But when a committee 
of Congress sees fit to fail to render a 
report when due, not a ripple perturbs 
the surface. 

The majority party has decided that 
there are more important issues before 
the Congress. Canute has told the waves 
to be still. 

Have we faced the threat of coming de- 
pression in our tax bill? No. We have 
passed a bill which gives millions to mil- 
lionaires and pennies to the poor. It 
gives a great deal to the top brackets, but 
does nothing to increase purchasing 
power where it is required if a depression 
is to be prevented. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

‘i Mr. TAYLOR. I may yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator has spok- 
en of what in effect the bill accomplishes. 
I wonder if it might be the opinion of the 
Senator that the labor bill is just the con- 
verse of the tax bill which the President 
recently vetoed, which action the House 
of Representatives sustained? Whereas 
the tax bill gave the benefit to the rich 
and little aid to the poor, the labor bill 
imposes a burden upon the working peo- 
ple and no obligations upon the em- 
ployers. 

Mr. TAYLOR. And now as the Sen- 
ator from Florida points out, we come to 
a labor bill. By this bili are we 
strengthening labor unions in their ef- 
forts to increase wages—that is, increase 
purchasing power—of the average 
American? 

No, we are crippling unions; we are 
doing our utmost to destroy them; we 
are racing backwards to the place where 
wages were fixed by the employer, and 
the worker took his pay or left it—he 
had no choice in the matter. 

Mr. President, if a depression or re- 
cession, corrective or otherwise, or a 
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shake-out, or whatever one may want to 
call it, comes upon us, we can look back 
to this day, we can look back to this bill, 
and say: “That was the greatest step 
toward national financial ruin since the 
days of Herbert Hoover.” 

While purchasing power diminishes, 
wealth accumulates at the top. Are we 
doing anything to prevent a depression 
by retarding that accumulation at the 
top? 

Are we doing anything to root out the 
gigantic weeds which choke and destroy 
the plants of small business? 

We are failing to do that. 

Let us see what we are doing to thwart 
the growth of monopoly. 

What does the majority want us to do 
about the railroad monopoly problem? 

It wants us to exempt the railroads 
from the antitrust laws. 

Imagine! Mr. President, if a correc- 
tive recession is what is wanted, we cer- 
tainly are on our way. 

Cripple labor, tax small business, and 
exempt big business from the antitrust 
laws. 

Mr. President, this proposal to trustify 
railroads and to lessen labor’s bargain- 
ing power presents a very neat juxtapo- 
sition. It is one to shock the conscience 
of the American citizen. 

I have often heard members of the 
majority assert that last November they 
were given a mandate to destroy the 
gains made for the common man by the 
Roosevelt administration. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is hard for me to reconcile that 
with the campaign promises, but I have 
grown used to the assertion. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MCGRATH. I should like the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho to en- 
lighten the Senate further by giving his 
views as to why the American people 
elected so many Republican Senators and 
Representatives in the last election. The 
Senator has given a partial answer. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I can expound further 
on the subject. It was because, as I said, 
the housewife could not obtain canning 
sugar, and because she was obliged to 
present coupons for her sugar, and such 
things. 

The people had forgotten about 
Hoover. Many of them were too young 
to remember Hoover, and the older ones 
had forgotten. So they did not vote for 
labor legislation, or anything else in par- 
ticular. They simply vote against incon- 
veniences. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR, I yield for a question. 

Mr. McGRATH. I should like to ask 
the Senator to expand upon the theory 
as to whether, in the last election, the 
people voted for more meat or for the 
enslavement of labor. 

Mr. TAYLOR. They voted against 
small irritations. They were told that 
if they would only get rid of the Demo- 
crats and the OPA there would be plenty 
of meat at reasonable prices. I can re- 
member when that statement came from 
the other side almost every day. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
used to make a daily practice of telling 
us how meat was doing. The price had 
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not gone up very much. Everything was 
simply lovely. Before the controls went 
off he assured us that everything would 
be fine. For some reason the Republi- 
cans have not bragged much lately. I 
do not know what the reason is. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. First, I wish to give him a 
rẽsumée 

Mr. TAYLOR. I will yield for a ques- 
tion; and if the Senator is out of order, 
I will depend upon the Chair to correct 
him. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In October of last year, just before the 
election, I went to Ohio—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. President, & 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Batpwin in the chair). The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The point of order 
is that the Senator from South Caro- 
lin 

Mr. JOHNSTCO™M of South Caro“ na. 
I am asking the Senator a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The point of order 
is that it must be phrased as a question, 
and not as a statement. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
From the foregoing facts 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Can the Presiding OM- 
cer tell whether a statement is a question 
or a declaration until it is finished? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
From the foregoing facts, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Idaho, when the 
people were voting last November, 
whether they were voting at that time on 
whether or not we should pass the labor 
legislation which we now have under 
consideration; or were the people at that 
time stirred up about the OPA, the want 
of meat, and things of that kind? To 
illustrate that point and throw a little 
light on the situation, just before the 
election I went to Ohio. I appeared on 
the radio at that time. A Republican 
was to have been there with me to an- 
swer questions. If I remember correctly, 
every question that came in to be an- 
swered on that day was along this line: 
“We want meat. When are we going to 
get it?” Nothing was said about labor. 
The only thing I could say was, “Well do 
I remember that in 1933”— 

Mr,SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from South Carolina is making a speech 
and not asking a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am giving information as to what was 
taking place just before the election. I 
want to know whether at that time the 
people were asking for this labor legis- 
lation or were asking for something else. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I can give the Senator 
an answer to that question, if I may 
illustrate with a little story. 
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In Fremont County, which is largely 
agricultural, our county chairman is a 
rather prosperous farmer. He has now 
retired and lives in town. The day after 
election he went out in the country to 
look at one of his farms, and stopped at 
a small crossroads store. He stopped 
there because he knew that the proprie- 
tor of the store was a Democrat, and he 
thought he would go in and commiserate 
with him a little. He said, “Bill, they 
beat hell out of us yesterday; didn’t 
they?” Bill, the storekeeper, looked at 
him for a minute, and then said, “Joe, 
I voted Republican yesterday.” Joe 
said, “No; you didn’t.” He replied, 
“Yes; I did.” The farmer then asked 
him, “Why did you do that?” The reply 
was, Well, I don’t know. With all these 
coupons and regulations and everything, 
I just voted Republican. I know that 
they will get us into a mess. I think I 
will sell my store.” f[Laughter.] 

So he voted Republican, and the day 
after election he was ready to sell his 
store and get out from under, to escape 
the “bust.” Many will not have the 
foresight of that gentleman. 

Mr. President, I am startled to learn 
that the bill goes much further than I 
expected. It now appears what the 
Republicans meant when they said that 
they had a mandate to upset the ad- 
vances made in the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Woodrow Wilson said that the business 
of government was to organize the com- 
mon interest against the special inter- 
ests; but the Eightieth Congress has done 
just the opposite. I submit that in the 
Taft-Hartley labor bill it has sought to 
weaken the organization of the common 
interest. In the Reed-Bulwinkle bill the 
Senate strengthened the organization of 
the special interests by granting them 
special exemption from the antitrust 
laws. 

INVESTMENT BANKING TRUST 


Let me tell the Senate about the top 
monopoly in our great pyramid of mo- 
nopolies. I refer to the money monop- 
oly, the Wall Street top directorate. I 
think it will be highly relevant to this 
discussion to consider what is happening 
on the employer's side of the bargaining 
table, while we are pulling the chairs out 
from under the employees. 

When we speak of Wall Street, the av- 
erage person sees a porky individual with 
a fat cigar and a high hat, seated upon 
bulging money kags. This is the stereo- 
type which has been created by carica- 
turists for the American people. I do 
not know whether Wall Streeters are fat 
or thin, or whether they smoke cigars or 
pipes; but Iam very sure of what four ex- 
haustive investigations by the Congress 
in the past 35 years have proved, and 
that is that Wall Street is still sitting on 
the money bags, and still has the power 
of life and death over American busi- 
ness, transportation, and industrial 
development. 

What I mean by Wall Street is the 
Wall Street investment banker, the firms 
and individuals who purvey financial ad- 
vice to large American corporations, who 
originate and purchase the stocks and 
bonds of corporations, and in turn sell 
such securities to the public. 
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For example, take the group center- 
ing around the so-called House of Mor- 
gan in Wall Street. According to the 
National Resources Committee, this in- 
cludes the investment banking house of 
Morgan, Stanley & Co., Inc.; the Com- 
mercial Bank of J. P. Morgan & Co.; 
the First National Bank of New York; 
and 41 other large financial and indus- 
trial corporations closely grouped to- 
gether by interlocking directorships and 
other associations. In 1939 the Morgan 
group included 13 industrial corpora- 
tions headed by the United States Steel 
Corp., 12 utility corporations headed by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., 37 electric generating companies, 11 
of the Nation’s major railroads, and sev- 
eral important financial institutions. 
The total assets of the banks and trust 
companies alone in which the members 
of the Morgan firm held trusteeships, 
according to the records of the Senate 
‘Banking and Currency Committee, 
amounted to $3,811,400,000. 

Mr. President, the railroads in which 
the Morgan members held directorships 
had assets totaling $3,430,000,000. The 
public utility and holding companies had 
assets of $6,222,000,000. The insurance 
companies had assets of $337,000,000. 
The industrial corporations had assets 
of more than $6,000,000,000. In grand 
total the Morgan members held 126 di- 
rectorships in 89 corporations with total 
assets of more than $20,000,000,000. 
This was called incomparably the 
greatest reach of power in private hands 
in our entire history.” 

There are similar groups of lesser mag- 
nitude centered around other important 
investment banking houses as well. 

Perhaps, Mr. President, we now see 
why the cartoonists draw pictures of the 
big man on the money bags. Why does 
the investment banker sit at the top of 
the pile of money? Why is he such a 
powerful figure in our national life? The 
investment banker is a person of great 
wealth only in rare instances. Since the 
Banking Act of June 16, 1933, he has had 
to cease making deposits, doing a com- 
mercial banking business, and has had 
to confine himself to the business of sell- 
ing securities and financial advice. In 
fact, the firm of Morgan, Stanley & Co. 
admits to capital assets of less than 
$5,000,000. 

As a group the leading investment 
bankers parcel out business, decide which 
enterprise may or may not have access 
to large-scale credit, and set the prices, 
terms, and conditions of sale at which 
companies May secure their capital and 
at which their securities are sold to the 
public. The leading investment houses 
form a tight little group organized by 
custom and mutual understanding. 
They may quarrel among themselves, but 
they form a united front against any out- 
sider, and whoever poaches on their pre- 
serves does so at his own grave risk. No 
one investment banking house has a 
complete monopoly, but a group of a 
dozen leading firms effectively dominate 
all business of investment banking. 
Corporations needing money, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and investors needing securities to 
buy have to meet the banker’s terms or 
go without. 
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The great investment banking houses 
have access to confidential information 
unavailable to others, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President 

Mr. TAYLOR. So, if they care to ad- 
journ at any time they will not lose any 
advantage 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. If 
the Senate will agree to it, would not the 
Senator like to listen to the President at 
10 o’clock out of courtesy to him? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Oh, of course, I would 
like to listen to the President, but I do 
not think it is possible to get the Senate 
to agree to let me listen to the President 
of the United States. He is a Democrat. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the great 
investment banking houses have access 
to confidential financial information. 

I will say to the Senator from South 
Carolina that the Senate did not even 
want the people to listen to the President 
of the United States until after they had 
rendered moot the subject of his speech 
and done away with any reason for de- 
livering it. 

The great banking houses have access 
to confidential information unavailable 
to others. They receive secret monthly 
and quarterly reports from corporations 
which the ordinary stockholders never 
see. They interlock on the boards of 
numerous corporations and financial in- 
stitutions. The relative strength and 
influence of investment bankers within 
their own tight little group can very 
easily be measured. In 1938 the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association reported a 
total membership of 723 dealers in se- 
curities having 1,410 offices located in 
210 cities in 40 States. Thirty-eight 
leading investment bankers dominated 
the entire field, having sold in a 5-year 
period in the 1930's 91 percent of all 
stock issues registered with the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission and cf- 
fered to the public. In other words, 5 
percent of the investment houses domi- 
nated 91 percent of the business. Six 
leading firms 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, TAYLOR. I will yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I was 
out of the Senate Chamber and have 
been informed that the Senator from 
Idaho has served notice that he will talk 
until noon tomorrow. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I said I was going to 
talk until we recessed. I would be willing 
to agree on a vote next week but I insist 
that we accord the President the courtesy 
of letting the country read his veto mes- 
sage before we vote. 

Mr. Y. I would like to say to 
the Senator that in view of that state- 
ment he may be interested to know that 
we had already determined, if it be the 
pleasure of the Senate, to stay in session 
as long as it takes to get a vote on this 
bill, if it takes all night, tomorrow, to- 
morrow night, the next day and the next 
night, until we finally get a vote on the 
pending measure. 
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Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to hear the 
Senator say that. That will indeed call 
attention to the tactics being employed 
by the majority party in trying to rail- 
road this measure through before the 
American people have an opportunity to 
read the President’s message, hear what 
he has to say, make up their minds, and 
get some word to their Senators as to 
how they feel about this measure. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, TAYLOR. No. I refuse to yield. 
I am just getting going now. [Mani- 
festations of applause in the galleries.] 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent—— < 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state the point of order. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I will yield for a ques- 
tion. 3 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor has yielded. He had declined to yield 
before, which he had the right to do. He 
has now yielded, so that the point of or- 
der is not in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, we 
have to have some decision; we have to 
have someone say what is the pleasure of 
the Senate and what the procedure will 
be; and I ask this question of the Sena- 
tor, in view of the statement he made: If 
the Senator wants to have the informa- 
tion, and an announcement is made to 
the Senate that we expect to stay in ses- 
sion tonight, and tomorrow, and tomor- 
row night, or as long as it will take to get 
a vote on this measure, does it not seem 
to the Senator that that gives ample op- 
portunity for everyone to debate the 
question? It is my humble opinion that 
this is such an important measure that 
there ought to be continuous debate un- 
til a vote is had upon it. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, that is a 
very interesting statement. I am sure 
that the American people appreciate the 
devotion to the cause of labor displayed 
by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am sure the Ameri- 
can people appreciate it; yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question from me? 

Mr. TAYLOR. For a question, I shall 
be happy to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator 
from Idaho understand that the Senator 
from Nebraska announced that we would 
violate the Sabbath here, if necessary, in 
order to vote on this measure? 

Mr. TAYLOR. That would not be the 
first blow at religion delivered by the 
Republican majority of this Congress. 
We changed our Chaplain the first thing 
in the session. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. A moment ago the 
Senator from Idaho called attention to 
the fact—and I am prefacing my ques- 
tion with a remark—that he wanted 
some Christianity in this bill. It is with- 
in the rules of the Senate for the Senate 
to meet on Sunday, if there is an emer- 
gency. I agree with the Senator from 
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Idaho that the principles of Christianity 
are involved herein. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. And as a Christian 
and as an active member of a church, I 
think it is within the province of the 
Senate to be in session on Sunday to 
settle such an important issue as the one 
which now confronts the people of the 
United States, and I think the people will 
deeply appreciate it. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho will state it. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I move to strike out 
the remarks of the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator yield 
to any Senator who is on the opposite 
side of this problem, to permit him to 
point out anything in this bill that has 
any Christianity in it? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I will yield to any Sen- 
ator for that purpose, if the Chair will 
permit me to yield. I will even be dis- 
criminatory in my yielding; if a ruling 
is made that I cannot yield to Democratic 
Senators except for questions, but that I 
can yield to Republicans, such as the 
majority whip, for speeches, I shall abide 
by that ruling, if Senators wish to have 
that done. 

No, Mr. President; I agree with the 
Senator from Nebraska that this is a 
great Christian issue; we must vote on 
it right away, for we have the laboring 
man down, with our foot on his face, and 
we must not let him up, for if people 
hear what is going on, they might insist 
that we let go our half-Nelson hold, and 
then we might have to desist in this 
crusade to “uplift” the workingman 
down to a dollar a day. Perhaps Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle have 
never heard of the Biblical admonition 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
I may say that when they talk about 
staying in session, there is a group of us 
on this side of the aisle who are prepared 
to stay in session indefinitely for the sake 
of the American workingman and the 
American working public in general. 

(Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The oc- 
cupants of the galleries will be in or- 
der. If there is any further demonstra- 
tion, which is against the rules of the 
Senate, it will be necessary to have the 
galleries be cleared. 

The Senator from Idaho will proceed. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I 
should like to say, on behalf of the occu- 
pants of the galleries, and in connection 
with the statement that the galleries are 
out of order, that I have heard more ap- 
plause in the galleries on issues less im- 
portant to the American people than this, 
without the galleries having been admon- 
ished by the Chair. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, let me 
return to a discussion of the investment 
bankers, 

Mr.WHERRY. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate very 
much the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island, but I sub- 
mit to the Chair that the galleries are 
out of order in making any demonstra- 
tion in the Senate Chamber. In fact, 
after 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
stating a point of order. In view of the 
traditions of the Senate of the United 
States, the greatest legislative body in 
the world, I think we should preserve 
inviolate the Senate’s traditions; and I 
suggest to the distinguished present oc- 
cupant of the Chair that he has ruled in 
keeping with the Senate rule, and that 
it is out of order for the occupants of the 
galleries to make any demonstration of 
any kind. That rule has been adhered 
to as long as I have been a Member of 
the Senate, and I think that rule should 
be explicitly applied, not only now, but 
always. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, if I 
may answer the remarks which the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has made—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asks the Senator from Michigan 
to withhold his inquiry until the Senator 
from Rhode Island states his question. 

Mr. McGRATH. I think the remarks 
of the distinguished majority whip are 
entirely out of order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator from Idaho has the floor. Does 
he yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I cannot 
refuse to yield to a point of order, can I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mich- 
igan for the purpose of having him state 
his point of order or parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr, FERGUSON. I make the point of 
order that the Senator from Idaho has 
lost the floor by permitting the Senator 
from Rhode Island to make a speech 
intervening in the speech of the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
make the point of order—— 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the Senator from Rhode 
Island was discussing the recent point of 
order. 

At this point; the Chair will read the 
rule, so that Senators who may not be 
altogether familiar with it and the occu- 
pants of the galleries may understand 
what the rule is: f 

Whenever confusion arises in the Chamber 
or the galleries, or demonstrations of ap- 
proval or disapproval are indulged in by the 
occupants of the galleries, it shall be the 
duty of the Chair to enforce order on his 


own initiative and without any point of order 
being made by a Senator, 
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Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McGRATH. What Senator has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho has the floor. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McGRATH. Lest I do the case of 
labor justice some harm, I shall not take 
advantage of my opportunity to answer 
the remarks of the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I have 
not yielded 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I rise to question 
whether the Senator from Idaho yielded 
for a comment. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I had 
not yielded for a comment. 

Let me say that six leading banking 
firms—Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc., the 
First Boston Corp., Dillon Read & Co., 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Smith Barney & Co., 
and Blyth & Co.—constituting less than 
1 percent of all the investment bankers 
in the United States, managed 57 per- 
cent of all the business. Morgan Stan- 
ley managed more than 23 percent of 
all the business. 

In case anyone should get the idea 
that I am doing this because I am sub- 
servient to any labor group, I should 
like to repeat, once more, that there are 
only about 15,000 organized laborers in 
Idaho, and I am doing this because I 
feel it is best for the people of America, 
the small businessmen, and particu- 
larly the farmers, who make up the great 
bulk of the people in my State of Idaho. 

In opposing the passage of this bill and 
in my efforts to hold up this decision 
for a reasonable length of time, until 
the people have had a chance to look 
into this bill and find out how thor- 
oughly vicious, how un-American, and 
how disastrous to the future of the coun- 
try it can be, I believe I am doing the 
correct thing. I believe I am thor- 
oughly justified in taking this stand. 
I may say that if the representatives of 
the majority party in the Senate wish 
to get tough and stick out their chins 
and tell us that they are going to stay 
here all night, that is just fine. How- 
ever, in that case I shall ask the in- 
dulgence of the occupants of the gal- 
leries, for it will be a little difficult for 
me to keep my voice raised sufficiently to 
be heard throughout the Chamber, in 
which the acoustics are not very good. 
I would rather take it a little easier, if 
I have to talk for such a long period 
of time. ‘ 

Mr. President, this select group of New 
York firms kept all the best business for 
itself. 

During the period referred to in the 
1930’s, no investment banking firm lo- 
cated outside of New York managed any 
first grade registered bond issue. The 
lower the grade of securities the larger 
the relative importance of the firms out- 
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side of New York City. The gravy was 
kept for the elect and the crumbs were 
dusted off to what they call the “hinter- 
lands.” 

Mr. President, our people are concern- 
ed about the fact that the wealth of the 
West is owned and controlled from offices 
in New York, rather than from offices in 
Boise, Salt Lake City, Spokane, Portland 
and Seattle. 

Our power companies, our railroads, 
our air lines, our telephone companies, 
our chain stores, and many of our indus- 
tries are controlled, not by the people 
who live among them, work among them 
and use them, but by a relatively small 
group of Wall Street financiers. \ 

This is how the investment bankers sit 
on top of the money pile. The figures I 
have just mentioned are proof positive 
that the channels for the control of 
credit in this country—the money that 
makes the wheels of enterprise turn—is 
wholly in the hands of a small but power- 
ful group of investment bankers. Out 
of approximately nine billions of regis- 
tered industrial securities issued and sold 
to the public from 1935 to 1939, the top 
group of investment bankers—the pres- 
ent-day money trust—handled eight and 
one-half billions. 

A dozen firms in Wall Street can thus 
control the flow of this essential of our 
economy. 

The investment banker occupies a key 
position. A director of an industrial 
corporation who is also an important 
investment banker is in a position to 
decide as an industry man that the com- 
pany should issue securities and sell them 
to himself as a banker. As an invest- 
ment banker he is in a position to fix 
the price at which they are to be taken 
and the price they are to be sold to the 
public. 

He is on both sides of the table at one 
and the same time, and he is bargaining 
with himself. What he says goes, 
whether the corporation likes it or not. 
It cannot be otherwise. 

Being a banker-industrialist, he buys 
the securities from his own corporation 
at a price and on terms which he has a 
share in fixing. Then he sells these se- 
curities as a banker to insurance com- 
panies and financial institutions in which 
he or his associates are able to exercise 
some control as directors. 

Often the issue of the securities may 
be undertaken not because the corpora- 
tion particularly needs the money, but 
because the market for securities has 
been favorable. For example, the tre- 
mendous number of new railroad issues 
that were floated during the hectic 1920’s 
had little relation to efficiency or im- 
provement of railroad property or serv- 
ice. In consequence, many railroads 
found themselves overextended with 
valueless or uneconomical operating 
properties and burdened with tremend- 
ous amounts of capital indebtedness. 

Mr. KILGORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Idaho is aware that the in- 
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vestment bankers connected with these 
corporations probably draw far more of 
their income in the way of salaries from 
the profits of the corporations by means 
of fixing prices than they do from their 
investments as investment bankers. I 
wonder if the Senator from Idaho is 
aware of that fact. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am aware that they 
have many angles. I have been studying 
the situation, and it is really a revelation, 
I will say to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. They have them going and com- 
ing and turning around all the time. 

I do not need to recount the history of 
railroad financing in the United States. 
These unbalanced financial structures 
caused a wave of bankruptcies among 
railroads. After the railroads went bank- 
rupt and the stockholders took their 
losses, the investment bankers, who had 
sold the stock in the first place, and in- 
surance companies maneuvered them- 
selves into controlling positions on the 
reorganization committees of the very 
same railroads. The stockholders were 
out in the cold. 

Frequently, Mr. President, the bankers 
called upon the Government’s Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to bail 
them out. I regret to say that the re- 
cent investigation by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] of the 
RFC's dealings with the B. & O. reveal 
that these arrangements were not always 
conducted on a high plane, to say the 
least. But the man on the money bags 
sees to it that none of his activities as 
a corporation director harms his inter- 
ests as a banker. 

His first loyalty is not to the corpora- 
tion on whose board he sits and to which 
his loyalty and fealty legally belong but 
to the investment banker he secretly 
represents. He is, in short, a Trojan 
Horse on the corporation’s board of di- 
rectors. 

Mr. President, this sort of protective 
activity cripples efficiency of our indus- 
tries. Inventions remain undeveloped, 
and advances in operating techniques 
and production are delayed. For exam- 
ple, the president of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad has publicly charged that 
the introduction of air conditioning into 
railroad coaches was discouraged because 
it would have forced the Morgan-con- 
trolled Pullman Co. into what was stu- 
pidly regarded as unnecessary expense. 

In short, the bankers are taking the 
word “enterprise” out of their phrase 
“private enterprise.” 

Now, some may ask, Why cannot cor- 
porations shop around and get credit 
facilities and financing elsewhere in 
Wall Street? Why cannot new enter- 
prises and corporations needing credit 
secure funds from the controlling coterie 
of investment bankers? 

In the first place, that question par- 
tially answers itself, and the answer is 
in another question: 

Does anyone believe, Mr. President, 
that a responsible group of industrialists 
could have secured capital funds from 
the Wall Street investment bankers to 
bid on the great United States owned 
Geneva steel plant in Utah? 

Of course not. 

Does anyone believe that the Morgan 
group would have provided the means 
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for ereating competition affecting the 
interests of the United States Steel Co., 
the largest industrial unit in the Morgan 
group or would they permit anyone else 
in Wall Street to provide such financial 
backing? To ask that question is to 
answer it. 

Mr. President, does anyone believe that 
the Morgan group would provide capital 
to the railroads they dominate to replace 
antiquated ice cars with automatic re- 
frigeration when the same group has a 
financial stake in retaining the old-fash- 
ioned equipment? In other words, they 
own it and rent it to the railroads, so why 
should they get rid of it? 

Does anyone believe, Mr. President, 
that Henry Kaiser could have secured 
from the Wall Street investment bankers 
the financial resources to build a new 
plant to manufacture a competitive au- 
tomobile, with a different labor policy, in 
competition with General Motors? 

The investment bankers who handled 
automobile financing for many years 
turned Kaiser down flat. Henry Ford, 
too, knew better than to go near the Wall 
Street investment bankers, When he 
needed additional credit he was forced to. 
go to his dealers and to draw on his own 
financial resources. He wanted to keep 
control of the great enterprise he had 
built up from a bicycle shop, 

But the real reason why corporations 
needing money cannot shop around in 
Wall Street is that the investment bank- 
ers do not compete. The people who sit 
on the money bags do not consider com- 
petition ethical. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I can yield for a ques- 
tion, and I will be happy to do that. 

Mr. McGRATH. I was very much in- 
terested in what the Senator was saying. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to make 
inquiry as to whether the Senator from 
Idaho is yielding to the Senator from 
Rhode Island merely for the purpose of 
his asking a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. That is the only pur- 
pose for which I have yielded. I expect 
the Chair to protect my interests in this 
matter. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask if 
the Chair really understands that the 
Senator from Idaho has yielded for the 
purpose of a question being asked? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair so understands. Will the Senator 
from Rhode Island state his question? 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I 
would like to say that I would not ask 
the Senator to yield for the purpose of 
taking the floor away from him. I was 
very much interested in his bringing into 
this discussion the name of Mr. Henry 
Kaiser, and I wanted to ask the Senator 
if he realized that Mr. Henry Kaiser is 
probably the first American in this gen- 
eration- who has had the courage to go 
ahead and promote new enterprises 
against the monopolistic influences of 
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which the Senator is speaking to a 
greater extent than any other indus- 
trialist? 

I also wanted to include in my ques- 
tion, since I must put my remarks in the 
form of a question, whether the Senator 
knew that committees of the United 
States Senate, as of today, are trying to 
put in the way of Mr. Kaiser and his en- 
terprises every embarrassment that they 
possibly can, as against the entrenched 
interests against whom he is trying to 
compete. Is the Senator aware of that? 

Mr. TAYLOR. May I say to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, I was not aware 
of the fact that committees were hound- 
ing Mr. Kaiser, or were after him. Of 
course, Henry Ford had the temerity also 
to not let himself become enslaved to the 
money bags. Another one who is having 
a scrap with them, more or less success- 
fully, is Robert Young, who seems to be 
getting along fairly well in his fight with 
Wall Street. But individuals seldom get 
away with it, Mr. President. 

Of course, they never say that they do 
not compete, or that they do not believe 
in competition. They give free enter- 
prise and competition a lot of lip service 
and rationalize their behavior in a dozen 
different ways. But the fact remains 
that the precious rule of the investment 
banking fraternity is one of phony ethics 
by which it is declared unprofessional to 
come to the financial relief of any cor- 
poration which is already the customer 
or client of another investment banker. 

I do not want to talk irreverently of 
the business hierarchy so close to its 
shrine, but I am prompted to ask, How 
different is this from the days of the 
beer barons, when the mob in the Bronx 
did not “muscle in” on the territory of 
the Manhattan mob and vice versa? 

And the people who sit on the money 
bags force these ethics down the throats 
of their subordinate firms and associ- 
ates. For example, when several invest- 
ment banking firms and their affiliated or 
associated security dealers are organ- 
ized to market securities for a particular 
corporation the group is called a syndi- 
cate, and its members, underwriters. 

Thus the good will of the combination 
of investment bankers must be solicited 
and their favor courted by dealers and 
smaller firms if they are to continue in 
business. In the hierarchy of invest- 
ment banking, J. P. Morgan & Co., is 
known as the Corner. When matters 
are in dispute or differences of opinion 
arise, it is the Corner which issues the 
orders and gives the final word. 

With the investment bankers calling 
their shots it is no surprise to find that 
they have profited handsomely from 
their transactions. And the people who 
pay the freight are the securities buy- 
ers—the public, you, me, and Aunt Jane, 
who has a few dollars to invest. 

The investment bankers, it must be 
remembered, purchase the securities 
from the corporation at one price and 
resell them to the public at a higher 
price. 

The difference in prices—the spread— 
is the banker’s profits. In the days be- 
fore the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, this spread was often 5 to 8 
points. That is, five to eight dollars on 
every hundred dollars worth of securities 
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sold went into the pockets of the bank- 
ers. This was a toll levied on the cor- 
porations and on the public. 

In a $160,000,000 issue, for example, 
the bankers got from $5,000,000 to $8,- 
000,000 as their take. Their out-of- 
pocket expenses were only an infini- 
tesimal fraction of this sum. Within 
recent years the spread“ has been 
reduced. 

Mr. President, I have been thinking 
the matter over and to me it is indeed 
strange that this piece of legislation, the 
labor bill, is the only piece of legislation 
in the consideration of which the ma- 
jority party has seen fit to force night 
sessions so as to hurry it along. Is there 
a dead line with respect to it? I do not 
know of any. I believe there is no ap- 
propriation connected with the bill. 
There is a great hurry, however, a great 
urgency exhibited with respect to it. I 
think I have discovered the reason for 
the haste, Mr. President. The whole 
proposition stinks to high heaven, and 
the Republicans do not want it around 
so long that the people can smell it. 

Mr. President, we do not seem to have 
time nor the inclination to take up hous- 
ing legislation. The people need homes. 
Housing legislation is one matter respect- 
ing which we should stay up nights work- 
ing on. It is only proper that we should 
do so, because there are many people sit- 
ting up tonight, or sleeping in chairs. 
Only the Lord knows where they are 
sleeping, becauSe they do not have de- 
cent, proper housing accommodations. 
But we should worry! We are Senators! 
We all have houses. I was renting a 
house, but I bought one. Of course, if 
I had not been a Senator I could not have 
done so. I had to borrow some money 
and make a down payment on the house. 
If I had not been a Senator I could not 
have borrowed the money. But I have 
a place to live. All God's children have 
places to live if they are United States 
Senators. But there are many people 
who do not have places in which to live. 

Of course Congress passed one rent- 
control bill applying to the country gen- 
erally, and there is another for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We turned the peo- 
ple of the country over to the tender mer- 
cies of the 15-percent landlord, The bill 
which deals with the District of Colum- 
bia is of an altogether different color, 
however. I think the same old bill has 
been renewed so Senators and Represen- 
tatives will not get stuck with the 15- 
percent increase. Members of Congress 
are going to fix things up nicely for 
themselves. They do not, however, have 
time to pass housing legislation. They 
have time to pass the Bulwinkle bill ex- 
empting the railroads from the antitrust 
laws. They have time to pass the rent- 
control bill raising the ceiling 15 per- 
cent, and making provision that a land- 
lord can nail up a door between two 
parts of his house, thus dividing it up 
into two sections, where before there was 
only one section, and thus come out from 
under rent control. By so doing he can 
charge more for each section which he 
has divided by nailing a door between 
them, than he could charge before for 
the whole place. 

Mr. President, the 15-percent increase 
across the board is mere chicken feed. 
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That is nothing to what landlords are 
going to receive as a result of the 
passage of the so-called rent-control 
bill. That bill is as big a farce as was 
the bill which a year ago purported to 
extend the OPA. We were told that 
under it we had price control, but all 
the bill did was to make price increases 
mandatory. And now, see the fix we 
are in. Prices have gone completely 
through the roof; they have gone sky 
high; and there is no hope of bringing 
them back again. 

I was astounded the other day when 
the able Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BAL DWIN J, the present occupant of the 
chair, suggested on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that an investigation be had into 
high prices. Does the Senator not know 
that it was the Republicans in Congress 
who scuttled OPA? Of course he does 
not know that. He was not here at the 
time, and I can excuse him for his gen- 
uine concern for the common people. 
He was not here when the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and the capable Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] almost got 
into a fist fight one day over who should 
have the most credit for killing the OPA. 
For a long time they boasted about it. 
I wish they would get up and boast about 
it on the floor of the Senate tonight. It 
would be very helpful under the circum- 
stances, After boasting about how they 
killed the OPA, they said, “Look, you can 
get meat. The price is up to about a 
dollar, but it will come down in a few 
days to 50 cents.” But the price did not 
come down. I grant that we did suc- 
ceed in getting meat at a high price. 
But the price did not come down so the 
low-income family still does not get 
meat. 

Finally the bragging appeared to peter 
out for some reason. They have learned 
better than to brag. But they will keep 
us here 4 or 5 days in an endeavor to 
have the pending legislation passed, and 
get labor all tied up in a knot, and the 
whole country tied up in a knot, and we 
will probably have more strikes than the 
country has ever seen. 

Mr. President, if I were a laboring 
man—and I was one not very long ago— 
and if I were working in a plant I would 
not pick up another tool until they had 
changed the legislation. I would let my 
tools lie idle; and I am afraid that is 
what the workers of America are going 
todo. They are going to show that they 
just cannot be kicked around. 

Mr. President, I feel that if we can 
forestall action on this measure for a 
few days we might be able to defeat the 
bill. As I pointed out, the only reason 
I am taking the time of the Senate now 
is to try to hold up action on the measure 
until next week. Tuesday would be an 
agreeable time to me on which to vote on 
it. That would give Senators and others 
the opportunity to go down to Georgia 
to the dedication ceremonies at the place 
where President Roosevelt spent so many 
happy hours—as happy hours as a man 
in his physical condition could have. I 
am sure, however, he was a very happy 
man because of the many good things 
he did for people. After all, the greatest 
happiness that can come to anyone in 
this world accrues from serving his fellow 
men. = 
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I sometimes feel sorry for Republi- 
cans. How unhappy they must. be, be- 
cause they are always trying to do some- 
body instead of doing something for 
somebody. Of course, they are doing 
something for the fellows who do not 
need anything done for them. That does 
not result in any real satisfaction. My 
conscience would hurt me terribly if I did 
such things. But then I guess it takes 
all kinds of people to make a world. So 
we have Bulwinkle bills, and labor bills, 
and rent-decontrol bills, and we have tax 
bills that help the rich and do not help 
the poor. 

Since the introduction of competitive 
bidding by the SEC in 1941 for the se- 
eurities of registered public-utility hold- 
ing companies, and by the ICC in 1944, 
with respect to railroad bonds, the aver- 
age banker “spreads”—that is, the prof- 
its—have been reduced by half. This 
means more money for the railroads and 
public utilities and better bargains for 
the investing public which wants these 
securities. The investment bankers, 
with two exceptions, bitterly fought the 
adoption of competitive bidding and still 
seek to discredit it. 

Perhaps there will be a law to exempt 
the bankers from the antitrust laws one 
of these days. If there is not, it will be 
because they never thought of having one 
of their lawyers draw it up and hand it to 
some Member on the majority side. 


Moreover, competitive bidding does not 


extend to include the vast field of indus- 
trial securities. 

The most recent Roper poll in Fortune 
magazine demonstrated that the bank- 
ing and stock-exchange reform legisla- 
tion of the past 15 years has been the 
most appreciated legislation that the 
Congress has ever enacted. But the 
banking fraternity is still awaiting the 
day when Republican majorities in Con- 
gress will be large enough to make it 
possible quietly to repeal this protective 
legislation. They will slip it by in the 
dead of night, after people have gone 
to bed, as they are trying to do in this 
case. But the people are not going to 
bed. Look at them in the galleries. They 
are going to stay around and watch to 
see what happens. 

It is a comforting thought to know 
that the President of the United States 
has also been talking to the people for 
the past few minutes on this subject, 
trying to forestall this catastrophe. 

We owe more money than does any 
other country in the world, but we have 
not yet found out that we are broke, 
and the other countries have. 

The situation is illustrated by the old 
story of the soldier who was fighting the 
Germans in the First World War. It is 
an old joke. One day he went over the 
top. He threw away his gun and took 
out his razor, a weapon with which he 
was more familiar. He passed a Ger- 
man soldier and took a swipe at him. 
The German said, “Ha, you never 
touched me.” The boy said, “The heck 
I didn’t. Just wait until you try to 
move your head.” [Laughter.] We 
are likely to move our head one of these 
days and find out that we are bankrupt, 
that our throat has been cut. We had 
better be careful aot to get into situa- 

- tions of that kind, where we have to 
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move our head and find it out. It is all 
right if we never turn our head. If the 
German had never turned his head, and 
had kept going, he might have lived to 
a ripe old age. If we get into a big eco- 
nomic upheaval, the people will become 
frightened. That is all that is necessary. 
Of course the Republicans will have to 
assume the responsibility for it, but that 
will not help a Democrat to get some- 
thing to eat. 

Coming back to the banks again, the 
fundamental structure of the investment 
banking business, the traditional rela- 
tionships between the Wall Street invest- 
ment banking firms and their domina- 
tion and control over the corporations 
whose securities they sell, have been un- 
altered. The great financial and eco- 
nomic power of those investment bank- 
ers has only recently been challenged 
by the Government in an attack launched 
against their monopolistic and restric- 
tive practices. 

Mr. President, I suppose that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has now fin- 
ished speaking. The people have heard 
what he has to say. Now they can start 
thinking about the subject, and after 
that they can inform their Senators how 
they feel about it. As the Senator from 
Oregon IMr: Morse] said, I am particu- 
larly interested in our industrialists, our 
businessmen. They have been for this 
measure but some of their ablest leaders 
have in recent weeks sensed its dangers. 
I am particularly concerned that they 
should have a full, complete, and under- 
standable description of the bill from 
someone who could not possibly afford to 
misrepresent it. That would be the 
President of the United States. I believe 
that when the small businessmen, the big 
businessmen, the farmers, and the rest of 
our citizens get this report and have an 
opportunity to study it, there will be a 
decided change in the thinking of Ameri- 
cans. 

I feel that possibly even some of the 
excited editorial writers may wake up 
and change their tune. 

As I have stated, it is not a hopeless 
undertaking, and one which I would not 
attempt, unreasonably to delay the vote 
on the veto message. I know that there 
are a number of Senators who are not 
strongly committed on this question. 
They have felt that we needed some leg- 
islation. They are doubtful as to the 
wisdom or efficacy of this particular 
measure. They are on the fence, so to 
speak. If they felt that the folks back 
home were supporting them a little more, 
they would be only too happy to change 
their votes and sustain the President's 
veto. 

I do not expect to change the attitude 
of any legislators who are violently op- 
posed to labor—men like the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart], who sponsored 
the bill, and any number of other Sena- 
tors on the other side of the aisle who 
would like to hamstring labor com- 
pletely. I would not try to change the 
attitude of the junior Senator from New 
York, who participated so actively in its 
preparation. 

No; I do not expect to change them. 
There are some Senators on the other 
side of the aisle and some on this side 
who do not feel strongly about this mat- 
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ter and who would be glad if they 
thought their constituents felt that way. 
It would be-well, Mr. President, for thern 
to change their views and spare us this 
catastrophe. 

After an epochal investigation lasting 
some thirty months the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice has 
at last come to grips with the combina- 
tion of Wall Street investment bankers 
that bestride American industry and 
finance. At long last it is to be hoped 
that the Antitrust Division can break 
the power of the investment banker. 

We can soon look forward to action to 
make it possible for businessmen to have 
freer access to the capital which the gen- 
eral public wants to invest. We can look 
forward to the day when they will be able 
to get that capital on competitive terms. 
Both the borrower—the businessman 
who wants to finance his plant opera- 
tions—and the lender—the members of 
the general public with money to invest— 
will profit by this action of the Antitrust 
Division. The only Joser will be the mid- 
dle man—the investment banker. 

And, above all, this will reduce the con- 
trol—the stifling, unimaginative, selfish, 
and unenterprising stranglehold—which 
investment bankers now maintain over 
business, It will pave the way for self- 
management of American business and 
industry. í 

No longer should the influence of Wall 
Street be paramount in merging and 
combining competing companies, and in 


the creation of great combinations of 


economic power, 

In our economy it is essential that in- 
dustry and business, both small-scale 
and large, should have free and unham- 
pered access to the capital markets. 

To hope for any less is to turn back to 
Wall Street a large share of the direc- 
tion of the future of our country. 

And that, Mr. President, is the surest 
way to financial crisis, panic, depres- 
sion—or, as Wall Street itself now calls 
it, “corrective recession.” 

Mr, President, a few moments ago the 
Senator from Nebraska, the majority 
whip, was talking about its being a very 
Christian thing to put this bill through 
as fast as is possible. Indeed! I wish he 
were here and that I could yield to him 
for the privilege of having him point out 
what is Christian about this bill. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I can yield for a ques- 
tion only, I will have to admonish my 
friend. 

Mr. McGRATH. I was about to sug- 
gest that probably a quorum call would 
bring to the floor the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I cannot yield for a 
quorum call, I would probably lose the 
floor; so there will be no quorum call for 
many hours. 

Mr. President, what is Christi: 
about the proposition of denying the 
workingman the right to associate him- 
self with his fellow workers for the pur- 
pose of seeking to maintain his standard 
of living and his wages? Especially 
what is Christian about it in face of 
the fact that the profits of corporations 
have risen to fantastic heights, while 
the take-home pay of all workers has 
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decreased approximately 85,000,000, 0002 
I have seen that kind of Christians, Mr. 
President; I have seen plenty of them; 
they go to church every day of the week, 
if they can find a church open every 
day of the week; and when they are not 
in church they are busy skinning some- 
one out of his eye teeth. That is the 
kind of Christianity embodied in this 
bill, Mr. President. What semblance of 
Christianity is there in telling the work- 
ing people that they cannot associate 
themselves, exercise their collective in- 
fluence in any way, shape, or form, to see 
that they do not get the kind of Sena- 
tors who occupy so many seats and are 
able to pass this sort of legislation to 
enslave the workingman? Some Sena- 
tors want to enslave the workingmen 
and make it impossible for them ever to 
take any action to -free themselves. 
That is all very clever, very Christian, 
Mr. President—very Christian, I must 
say! 

While we are on the subject of who is a 
Christian and who is not, I should like 
to read a statement signed by 642 promi- 
nent religious leaders representing all 
parts of the country. What are they urg- 
ing, Mr. President? Are they urging the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley bill because 
it is the Christian measure described by 
my good friend the Senator from Ne- 
braska? Are these religious leaders urg- 
ing that it be passed? No, Mr. President, 
they are urging a veto of the Taft-Hart- 
ley labor bill. 


Representing the National Clergymen's 


Committee on the Taft-Hartley bill, a 
four-man delegation bearing the petition 
was to visit the White House. The dele- 
gation was to include the Reverend John 
Duffy of New York City; Rabbi Ira Sud of 
Arlington, Va.; Father Charles Owen 
Rice, and the Reverend Sheldon Rahn, 
secretary of the committee. 

May I warn these gentlemen, Mr. 
President, that they had better watch 
out or David Lawrence will find out about 
it. If he does he will write them up in 
his column and say they are interfering 
and mixing church and state and that 
they should not be urging a veto of this 
bill. They ought to let the Republicans 
get the workers down and keep their 
heads under water until they suffocate. 

Among those supporting the delega- 
tion are: Bishop William Scarlett, of 
Missouri; Father William Kelly, of 
Brooklyn; Dr. David De Sola Pool, of 
New York City; Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein, 
of New York City; Dr. Liston Pope, of 
New Haven, Conn.; Father Wilfrid Par- 
sons, of Washington; Rabbi Bernard 
Segal, of New York City; Rev. Donald 
Harrington, of New York City; Rabbi 
Julius Mark, of Nashville; Bishop 
Charles K. Gilbert, of New York City; 
Rev. Ernest Fremont Tittle, of Chicago; 
Bishop Edward L. Parsons, of California; 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of New 
Haven; Rev. William Lloyd Imes, of 
Dundee, N. Y. 

This is a roll of honor, a group of 
clergymen who have issued a statement 
urging that the Taft-Hartley bill be 
vetoed. I would not doubt that every 
really true Christian in America, if he 
were familiar with this bill, would urge 
its defeat. 
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I resume giving the names of these 
clergymen: 

Father Richard B. Lavelle, of Brook- 
lyn; Dr. Howard Thurman, of Califor- 
nia; Father Joseph F. Buckley, of Brook- 
lyn; Rabbi Manuel Laderman, of Denver; 
Father M. Sidney Rushfort, of Brooklyn; 
Father Philip Dobson, of Jersey City; 
Dean Walter Muelder, of Boston; Father 
Joseph Hammond, of Brooklyn; Rev. Ed- 
win McNeill Poteat, of Rochester, N. Y.; 
and Bishop Walter Mitchell, of Cali- 
fornia. 

I like the way these names are all 
mixed up here—fathers, rabbis, and 
reverends. 

Father Philip Dobson, of Jersey City, 
N. J.; Dean Walter Muelder, of Boston, 
Mass.; Father Joseph Hammond, of 
Brooklyn. Mr. President, a great many 
good people come from Brooklyn, it 
seems, All of them seem to have a soft 
spot in their hearts for the workingman. 
They are against this bill. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
for a question to my good friend, the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. McGRATH. Does the Senator 
subscribe to the belief that a clergyman 
in these United States cannot express 
his views on an economic question 
without being accused of making an at- 
tempt to mix the church and the state? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I did not understand 
the full implication of the Senator’s 
question. I should be glad to have him 
repeat it. 

Mr. McGRATH. The Senator from 
Idaho spoke of an article by David Law- 
rence in which he stated that he resented 
the fact that certain people who have 
some responsibility for the morals and 
social welfare of our people have dared to 
express their views, in accordance with 
their rights as free Americans. Does the 
Senator from Idaho subscribe to the 
view of Mr. Lawrence that because a man 
happens to be of the cloth, he thereby 
is precluded from expressing his views 
on economic and social and political 
questions. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator that I disagree with that 
view of Mr. David Lawrence's, and I may 
add that I do not recollect ever reading 
aa ae which he wrote that I did agree 
with. 

Mr. McGRATH. Does the Senator 
from Idaho agree that an expression of 
that kind by a columnist is worthy of 
the severest condemnation in the Senate 
of the United States—a comment of that 
sort from a man who proposes to silence 
the voice of morality in this country, as 
against his own, self-proclaimed right 
of expressing his views on politics and 
economics and unmoral issues? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
that I have been condemning Mr. David 
Lawrence for that statement as vigor- 
ously as I possibly could, here on the 
floor of the Senate. I think he is abso- 
lutely wrong. I think it is one of the first 
duties—possibly not the first duty; I sup- 
pose the first duty of a clergyman is to 
look after our souls; but after our soul 
has departed this body for lack of suste- 
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nance, he will have a hard time looking 
after it. So I think the second duty of a 
clergyman is to see that the physical man 
is taken care of, that the worker has a 
chance to earn a decent living, and cer- 
tainly that little children have a decent 
break in this world and decent food, and 
are able to consume the oranges and 
other citrus fruits that are going to waste 
in Florida. Of course, we note that the 
consumption of milk has fallen off 7 per- 
cent. There is only one answer to that: 
The children are going without the milk 
they need. 

Certainly any clergyman can speak out 
against this unspeakable piece of legis- 
lation, and can assert that the workers 
have a right to get their wages up to a 
point where they are able to buy the milk 
that is being produced but is not being 
sold. Surely that is Christian. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Presicent, I 
should like to ask the Senator whether 
he agrees that the promotion of social 
justice in our country is the primary 
work of the church, 

Mr. TAYLOR. Certainly social jus- 
tice is one of the most important things 
that can possibly be done by any church, 
because if a man has security, a decent 
place to live, where he can raise a fam- 
ily, and if he is assured a steady income, 
be will have time to think; and when a 
man has time to think, his thoughts 
turn to the immortal and the meaning 
of life and, indeed, when a man begins 
to think those thoughts, there can be 
only one conclusion, namely, that there 
is an Almighty, an Omnipotent Being; 
and, naturally, his thoughts will turn to 
religion. 

But, Mr. President, if a man is in dire 
economic circumstances, worried every 
moment about how he is going to take 
care of his family, it is very likely that 
he will have little time for such thoughts. 
In fact, just the physical fact that a man 
and, or his family, have no decent clothes 
to wear, will keep them from going to 
church. In fact, that has kept more 
people from going to church than any 
other reason. As a matter of. fact, it 
kept me from going to church more 
times when I was a little boy than any 
other reason—the fact that I did not 
have decent clothes to wear, when I was 
a boy. I was afraid to go to church 
and have other children see that I did 
not have decent clothes. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, if I 
may make this observation without prej- 
udice to the Senator’s right to con- 
tinue—— 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I must 
remind the Senator from Rhode Island 
that I cannot yield for an observation. I 
must ask the Chair to protect me if I get 
caught off guard. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may make a 
comment 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
object. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I was 
going to comment on the morals of the 
duty 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 


The 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Idaho may yield for a question, but for 
no other purpose. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I have not yielded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
point of order is sustained. 

The Senator from Idaho may proceed. 
Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, let me 
ask a question of the Chair: If some 
Senator rises and begins to talk, even 
though I have not yielded, am I supposed 
to talk louder than he does? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will assist the Senator in the pro- 
tection of his rights, but the Senator 
will have to take primary responsibility 
for what happens. 

Mr. TAYLOR. In other words, I shall 
have to watch out; and if a Senator to 
whom I have yielded for a question de- 
parts from his question and begins to 
make a statement, I shall have to take 
cognizance of that, and shall have to 
call the attention of the Chair to it; is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will cooperate with the Senator 
in that respect. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, a 
point of order: I do not want the REC- 
orp to show that I intended to take the 
Senator from Idaho off the floor, for 
I am in entire sympathy—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is compelled to say to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that the Senator 
from Idaho cannot be interrupted, un- 
der a strict application of the rule, which 
can be required, except for a question. 

Mr.McGRATH. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Rhode Island will state it. 

Mr.McGRATH. May Istate the point 
of my inquiry to the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Rhode Island can address 
his inquiry to the Senator from Idaho, 
if he has a question to submit to him. 

Mr. McGRATH. I cannot propound a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; 
the Senator can submit a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, my 
parliamentary inquiry is whether dur- 
ing the course of the remarks of the Sen- 
ator who has the floor, another Senator 
can explain the purpose for which he 
rises to obtain the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
Senator cannot now interrupt the Sena- 
tor from Idaho except by his consent, 
and, then, only for the purpose of asking 
a question. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, during 
the debate tonight we have heard much 
about Christianity and the fine Christian 
act we would do by staying here in- 
definitely, probably into Sunday, to pass 
this great emancipation document that 
we are working upon. I wish to ask the 
majority whether they think it is Chris- 
tian to keep these poor little page boys 
here all night. They should be home, 
in bed, Mr. President. I have suggested 
my willingness to have us adjourn, and 
convene again tomorrow. Nothing will 
be gained—not even 1 minute—by keep- 
ing these page boys here tonight. I sup- 
pose it will not hurt the Republicans to 
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stay up all night, and probably it will 
not hurt the Democrats. But these page 
boys certainly should go home and go to 
bed, when there is nothing of any more 
urgency than this labor bill befor® us. 
It is nat going to die or expire, as I 
pointed out before; it can well wait. Yet 
Senators insist upon having us continue 
on and on and on, while our page boys 
sit in the front of the Chamber and their 
morals are corrupted by seeing adults 
stay up all night. 

Mr. President, I was reading the names 
of these clergymen and others who have 
issued this statement. 

Father Joseph Hammond, of Brooklyn. 

Rev. Edmund McNeill Poteat, of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Bishop Walter Mitchell, of California. 

Catholic members of the committee point- 
ed out today that strong opposition to the 
Taft-Hartley bill has been voiced by such 
leaders as Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, of 
San Antonio, and Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, 
of Chicago, and many priests in local com- 
munities throughout the country. 


Mr. President, Bishop Sheil is a splen- 
did gentleman. He has appeared before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
a number of times, and he is a true 
Christian, He loves the common people. 
He is out battling for them all the time. 
He is not one of these Christians who 
wants to pass a bad labor bill so that 
he can starve somebody to death. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
representing America’s Catholic bishops, in 
opposing the bill, has said it “will almost 
vues lead to industrial strife and un- 
rest.” 

The formal statement of Protestant and 
Jewish leaders follows: 

“We appeal to you to veto the Taft-Hart- 
ley labor bill because it would violate human 
freedoms essential to the ethic of both de- 
mocracy and religion.” 


Mr. President, I am sorry that my good 
Christian friend the Senator from Ne- 
braska is not present to hear what other 
Christians think about this proposition. 

I continue to quote from these other 
Christians: 

Basically it substitutes government regi- 
mentation for sound collective bargaining 
and wise attention to the fundamental eco- 
nomic and psychological causes of industrial 
strife. It is a measure calculated to destroy 
the real strength of a free-labor movement 
by undermining basic principles of collective 
bargaining, making the Government of the 
United States a ready instrument of employer 
resistance to legitimate needs of workers, and 
subjecting unions to a process of decimation 
and frustration under government control. 


Where are our friends on the other side 
of the aisle, Mr. President? Where, may 
Task, are those friends of ours over there 
who have always fought so nobly and so 
valiantly against Government control? 
Where are they? Suddenly they want 
the Government to run labor relations, 
that is, run them for the employers. I 
guess they have seen what good luck the 
Government had in running the mines. 
There has not been any trouble at all. 
Of course, that is quite a deal. The em- 
ployers have not been doing a thing but 
vacationing in Florida, while the Navy 
ran the mines for them and sent them 
the profits. Nobody could strike. It 
gives a lot of people a chance to see the 
flag. It is up over each one of the mines. 
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We put up a flag. tc show we took them 
over, and we send the vrofits to the boys 
who own the mines. 

My friends on the other side of the 
aisle seem to have forgotten their great 
antagonism to Government control now, 
as the President pointed out. They want 
the Government to jump in with both 
feet. Do they not realize that if the Gov- 
ernment takes over labor relations, 
pretty soon it will start moving in a little 
further, and the first thing we know 
there will be a demand from the people 
that if the Government is going to make 
labor work, that the employer should be 
not a private employer, but £ publicly 
owned institution? 

That is what our friends are preparing. 
It will be a great joke, an ironic joke, 
when that day comes to pass, and they 
find out they have scuttled our private 
enterprise system by passing legisla- 
tion of this kind. 

Mr. President, these churchmen pro- 
ceed to say: 

The closed shop and the union shop de- 
veloped historically as a defensive union 
measure against determined employer resist- 
ance to independent unions. Many indus- 
tries such as clothing have combined closed 
shops with some of the best and most con- 
structive industrial relations in America. 
But in addition, just as every town resident 
must share the costs of community services 
by paying taxes, so every worker in the in- 
dustrial community bears an obligation to 
share the costs of collective bargaining 
through the agency designated by a majority 
of the employees, Just as some towns have 
occasionally enforced tax collections under 
tyrannical administrations, so a few indus- 
tries have had closed shops under tyrannical 
and dishonest union controls. But the 
remedy lies, not in abolition of compulsory 
union dues or town taxes, but rather in the 
enlightened concern of free community and 
union members. This legislation would de- 

Stroy, constructive industrial relations 
already achieved. 

We look to you for a vigorous veto message. 


Mr. President, I think that men of God 
who have the courage to send a message 
like that to the President of the United 
States deserve to have their names put 
in the Record of the United States Sen- 
ate, and I intend to read them into the 
Recorp in order that everyone may see 
who these men are who are not afraid 
to get up and say to the Senator from 
Nebraska, and all the Senators who have 
voted for this bill, including the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator 

-from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], and the Sen- 

ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND], 
that they are wrong in voting for the 
bill, and that it should not pass. 

So, Mr. President, I should like to read 
the list of the names of the signers of 
the veto appeal. Iam sure it will be most 
interesting to Senators, and so I shall 
proceed with the reading of this honor 
roll. 

I may say for the benefit of the Sen- 
ator from Florida that this is a list of 
clergymen, Catholic fathers, and rabbis, 
who have sent a very forceful message 
to the President of the United States 
urging that he veto the Taft-Hartley bill, 
pointing out the reasons for it. I have 
stated that I feel that these men deserve 
to have their names inscribed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for posterity to 
see; those who had the courage to stand 
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up here and fight for the rights of the 
common man and to do the Christian 
thing, when special privilege is attempt- 
ing to strike down the unions of the coun- 
try and undermine the living standards 
of our workers, their families, and chil- 
dren. First on the list is a minister from 
Alabama, Mr. President. I call this to 
the attention of the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], who is on the 
floor. I think that he voted for the bill, 
but he announced he would uphold the 
President’s veto. I am very glad of that. 
As I pointed out, he was one of those 
who did not have strong convictions on 
the matter. I am sure there are many 
others who, if we can just hold this off 
a little while and give them time to con- 
sult their constituents will change their 
minds. I believe there will be a number 
of others, a sufficient number at least, 
who will change their minds, so that the 
President’s great and courageous veto 
will be upheld. 

I may say that the prayers of the 
clergymen were not unanswered. The 
President of the United States came 
forth with a veto message, a splendid 
message. I believe it is one of the finest, 
most logical, calm, cool, collected argu- 
ments and presentations to come from 
the White House since Mr. Truman has 
occupied it. I want to congratulate him 
on it. I think the outcome of the elec- 
tions in 1948 may very well be decided 
upon the veto message that is before us. 
The people of America did not vote for 
legislation of this kind; they do not 
want it; and as soon as they have a 
chance to get to the polls again, many of 
those who are behind this sort of thing 
are going to find out that the people do 
not want it. No, the farmers in my 
State do not want it. They want the 
workers to have good wages, good jobs, 
so that they can sell their products. The 


farmer is just as intelligent as the men 


who occupy the seats on this floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PEPPER. What I rose to ask the 
Senator, in regard to his comment 
about the agriculutral attitude, was 
this—if it is not an established and 
provable fact that there is a very direct 
relationship between industrial wages 
and agricultural prices in our national 
economy, and if that does not establish 
the fact that there is an identity of in- 
terest between the well-being of the 
workingman and the prosperity of the 
farmer? Is it not, therefore, to the in- 
terest of the farmer that he support the 
workingman in getting a fair wage for 
his work so that he, the farmer, can get 
a fair price and an adequate market for 
the product of his farm, and if it is not 
a fact, therefore, that the farmers of the 
country, when they understand the issue 
involved in this legislation, will realize 
that their own interest is being attacked, 
their own prosperity destroyed, and the 
present high level of agricultural life in 
America impaired, if this legislation shall 
become the law of the land? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the distinguished and able Sen- 
ator from Florida for that penetrating 
question. 
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Mr. President, would the reporter 
please read the question so I can ponder 
it again? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair would suggest that the Senator 
from Idaho not press good nature too far. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am sorry; I could not 
hear sufficiently well what the Chair said. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair suggests that the Senator from 
Florida repeat his question. I think we 
can get at it a little easier that way. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Chair is asking the 
Senator from Florida to repeat his ques- 
tion? That is all right; the Chair has 
said so. If the Senator will repeat the 
sense of it, I may say he does not need 
to be so eloquent as he was before. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, what I 
was asking the Senator from Idaho was, 
since he comes from one of the great 
agricultural regions of the country 

Mr. TAYLOR. I thank the Senator for 
that compliment to the great State of 
Idaho. 

Mr. PEFPER. Whether or not it is a 
provable statistical fact that the indices 
of industrial wages and agricultural 
prices in our country are very directly 
related; in other words, to boil it down 
to a point, whether it is not a fact that if 
we impair by this legislation the wages 
of the working people of the country, if 
we do not to that degree impair the mar- 
ket and the prices that will be enjoyed by 
the agricultural producers of the coun- 
try; and therefore, is it not true that 
whatever is contrary to the interest of 
the industrial workers of the country is 
contrary to the interest of the agricul- 
tural element of our Nation? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I thank 
the senior Senator from Florida. I agree 
with his statement, absolutely. We all 
know what happened in the 1920s. 

When the farmers’ income fizzled out; 
it got lower and lower. Naturally, they 
could not buy the products of the facto- 
ries; and, while the farmers do not buy 
all the products of the factories, their 
ability to consume is considerable—it is 
enough to start this thing in reverse. It 
does not take much, Mr. President, to 
start this economy of ours in reverse. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question 
only. 

Mr. KILGORE. I realize that the 
Senator from Idaho is younger than the 
Senator from West Virginia. I wonder 
if the Senator from Idaho or the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] can re- 
call when the only time a workingman’s 
children ever saw oranges or tangerines 
was at Christmas, because at no other 
time of the year could the workingmen 
afford to buy such fruits for the tables 
of their homes? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
does not believe that. He comes from a 
State where tangerines and many other 
kinds of fruit grow. I pointed out ear- 
lier in the evening that I could almost 
remember every orange I had up until 
the time I was 12 years old. 

Mr. President, I am going to read the 
names of a group of men who, I feel, are 
Christians, real Christians as was my 
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father, who was a sincere and devoted 
minister of the gospel. They are sin- 
cere and honest in what they believe, or 
they would not issue a statement of this 
kind. By issuing a statement of this 
kind, Mr. President, these men are not 
going to secure better jobs in high-tone 
churches to which the Four Hundred go, 
where the NAM boys hang out. They 
are not going to secure jobs in such 
churches for signing their name to a 
statement such as this. These men are 
sincere, they are honest in their Chris- 
tianity, and I think they deserve to have 
their names read into the RECORD. 

There is Rev. A, R. Carlton, of Geneva, 
Ala. There is Rev. C. C. Garner, of 
Stockton; Dr. Howard I. Kerr, Hunts- 
ville; Rev. William H. Marmion, of Bir- 
mingham; Rev. John Bransford Nichols, 
of Prattville, Ala. Then there is Rev. 
Andrew S. Turnipond, of Montgomery; 
Rev. Cullen B. Wilson, Fairhope, Ala. 

Rabbi Nathan Barach, of Phoenix; 
Rev. Francis T. Brown, of Phoenix. 

From Arkansas we have the following 
names: Rev. S. F. Freeman, Jr., of Little 
Rock; Rev. John P. McConnell, of Fay- 
etteville; Rev. Glenn F. Sanford, of 
Conway. ý 

I hope the Senators will listen to the 
reading of these names if it iş their idea 
that their constituents back home are all 
excited in favor of the labor bill, and 
therefore they voted for it. I hope they 
will listen to the reading of these names 
because generally we would find most 
ministers quite closely in touch with the 
rank and file of the people and know how 
they feel. It is hard to believe that one 
would find such a long list of clergymen 
who would stand up completely against 
what was the sentiment of their people. 
I am glad there were this many clergy- 
men who were so brave as to sign the 
statement. It is reasonable to assume 
their sentiments are in accord with those 
of their parishioners. 

From California I read the following 
signers of this statement urging the 
President to veto this abysmal bill. Rev. 
Gross W. Alexander, of Redlands. 

Rabbi Elliot M. Burnstein, of San 
Francisco. San Francisco is where I 
worked in a defense plant just before I 
came to the United States Senate. I 
was a member of a union there, Mr. 
President. 

Rabbi S. A. Dalgin, Los Angeles. 

Mr. President, we hear talk about 
crooks being in unions and running them 
into the ground and stealing the work- 
ers’ money. If that happens it is the 
fault of the workers pure and simple. I 
was a member of the sheet-metal work- 


ers union in the plant where I worked 


in San Francisco, and still am a member 
of that union, but the union used to offer 
turkeys and different kind of prizes in 
an effort to get the workers to come to 
their own union meetings. I may say 
that years ago, shortly after I went into 
the show business, I joined the Actors’ 
Equity Association. I was out West. 
We never saw a representative of the 
union. I never got anything out of it, 
but even at that early stage of my life 
I was sympathetic with the cause of the 
workingman. So I joined the Actors’ 
Equity Association. My card had a 
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number lower than 1,000. Later, when 
I became a manager,*I allowed my card 
in the Actors’ Equity Association to 
lapse; but recently I addressed a group 
in New York City. The meeting was 
held in the Forty-second Street Theater, 
I believe. It was a meeting of all the 
actors’ groups of America—the four A’s, 
as they are called—representing the mu- 
sicians, the radio artists, the vaudeville 
artists, the dramatic actors, and so 
forth. They held a big meeting in a 
theater to protest the bill which we are 
considering at this moment. 

I addressed the meeting. I told them 

about having been a member of their or- 
ganization at one time. So they said they 
would bring my card up to date; not only 
that, they would make it a life member- 
ship. ; 
I was reading the names of certain 
California clergymen, rabbis, and Cath- 
olic fathers who signed this statement to 
the President. 

The next name on the list is that of 
Rabbi S. A. Dalgin, of Los Angeles; Rev. 
Alfred G. Fisk, San Francisco; Rev. Owen 
M. Geer, of Los Angeles. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
majority if they do not realize that they 
are granting those of us who advocate 
letting the pending question go over for 
a few days a great favor by their tactics. 
The only reason I mention it is that I 
dislike to keep Senators on the floor of 
the Senate when they might just as well 
go home and go to bed and come back to- 
morrow to resume consideration of the 
question. No time will be gained by this 
procedure. The majority are in reality 
helping us, because I know from my years 
of experience in the show business that 
their actions make the situation much 
more dramatic. The effect will be much 
better if we are forced to talk straight 
through the night. The night will pass 
away, and the first announcement on the 
radio in the morning will be, “They are 
holding the bridge. They are talking, and 
saving the labor movement.” 

The majority are playing right into 
our hands. Perhaps I should not tip 
them off. However, as I say, I sincerely 
dislike to keep Senators here. I am 
hopeful that by virtue of the delay so 
gained the people back home will have 
an opportunity to familiarize themselves 
with the vicious provisions of the bill and 
will let their Senators know how they 
feel, It will not be necessary to change 
many votes. If four or five Senators 
change their minds, the veto will be sus- 
tained, and it will go down in the history 
of America as one of the gladdest days 
in all the long and glad history of this 
glorious Republic, 

On this list is the name of Rev. Alfred 
G. Fisk, of San Francisco. Mr. Fisk does 
not like this bill. He thinks it is rotten. 
He does not say so. That is, he does not 
use that word; but from what he has to 
say one can get the idea. 

The next name on the list is that of the 
Reverend Owen M. Geer, of Los Angeles. 
He is against the bill. He implored the 
President to veto it. I am sure that, if 
he were present, he could show the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], who 
goes to church every Sunday, that this 
is not a Christian bill. 
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The next name is that of Rev. John 
M. Hestenes, of Fresno, Calif. That is in 
the heart of the Associated Farmers’ 
country. If a labor organizer goes down 
there, they tar and feather him, shoot 
him, or do away with him. But this 
pastor has sufficient intestinal fortitude 
to sign his name to this statement. He 
is in the midst of a hotbed of antilabor 
agitation in Fresno, Calif. 

Rabbi Harry Hyman, Huntington, 
Calif.; Rabbi Louis Kaufman, Sacra- 
mento; Rabbi Jacob Levine, Los Ange- 
les; Bishop Walter Mitchell, Rancho 
Santa Fe; Rev. Hu C. Noble, Los Angeles. 

Rev. Edward Ohrenstein, of Berkeley. 

That is where Henry Wallace had to 
speak from the street, Mr. President. 
They would not grant him permission to 
speak on the campus of the university. 
So he stood across the street with loud 
speakers, and approximately 15,000 stu- 
dents stood over on the campus. In that 
way they got around the technicalities. 

Rev. Kirby Page, La Habra; Bishop 
Edward L. Parsons, San Francisco. 

San Francisco is a lovely city, Mr. 
President. Of course the President pro 
tempore would know that: he has been 
to San Francisco to attend the United 
Nations Conference. He was there and 
has seen what a beautiful city it is. It 
looks like the City of Tomorrow which 
is shown in magazines such as Popular 
Mechanics and in one of the architec- 
tural magazines. The great bridges, the 
Golden Gate Bridge and the Bay Bridge, 
and many other things about San Fran- 
cisco, when one sees it in a panoramic 
view from up on top of the Twin Peaks, 
make it look like the City of Tomorrow. 
It is a historie city; and certainly more 
so since the United Nations Conference, 
at which our able President pro tempore 
had such an important part, for which 
we are all very grateful, as we are grate- 
ful for the work which was done there. 

Rey. Edwin P. Ryland, of Los Angeles. 

He is against this bill. 

Rev. Alfred S. Schroeder, of Oakland; 
Rev. Howard Thurman, San Francisco; 
Rev. George Warmer, San Diego; Rev. 
Hugh Vernon White, Berkeley; Rabbi 
Bert A. Woythaler, of Los Angeles. 

Mr. President, it is probably becoming 
a little tiresome for my good friends and 
colleagues for me to read these names, 
so I will leave them for a while. How- 
ever, I intend to come back and finish 
this worthy undertaking some time be- 
tween now and tomorrow noon. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I will yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

Does the Senator have the names of 
those from South Carolina? 

Mr. TAYLOR. If the Senator will bear 
with me a while I will hunt for South 
Carolina. Here is North Carolina. Iam 
getting close. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Yes; the Senator is getting close. 

Mr. TAYLOR. North Dakota, Okla- 
homa—well, I do not know. Surely if 
there are some from North Carolina 
there must be some from South Caro- 
lina. Yes; here is South Carolina. Here 
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the name of the Rev. Pierce E. Cook, of 
Dillon. Does the Senator know the Rev- 
erend Cook? Of course he does. I will 
bet he knows every preacher in South 
Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
know most of them, I believe. I have 
conducted 11 State-wide campaigns. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator means, 
in the same State? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR. May I ask the Senator 
if he knows 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The able Senator 
from Idaho responded to a question, but 
as I interpret the rule of the Senate he 
is not privileged to address a question 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I cannot ask anyone 
any questions? I am thankful. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
point of order is technically correct, 

Mr. TAYLOR. We will obey all the 
technicalities, even those suggested by 
the Senator from California. We will 
try to obey the rules completely, because 
I do not want this to wind up. 

Here is the name of the Reverend F. 
Clyde Helmo, of Columbia, S. C. I can- 
not ask the Senator from South Carolina 
if he knows the Reverend F. Clyde Helmo, 
but I will wager that he does, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

(Manifestations of laughter and ap- 
plause in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, If the 
Senator will suspend for a moment, the 
Chair would like to state to the occupants 
of the galleries that manifestations of 
any kind are against the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Here is the name of 
Rabbi S. W. Rubenstein, of Charleston, 
S. C. 

I will leave that, Mr. President. I have 
something else which I should like to call 
to the attention of the Senate. Here is 
the speech delivered over the radio this 
evening by the President of the United 
States. Many of the Members of the 
Senate, I know, have been here all eve- 
ning. They are anxious to know what 
the President had to say. One of the 
reasons that I have held forth here is in 
order to give the people of America an 
opportunity to hear what the President 
had to say and an opportunity to act 
upon it. Obviously there is no object in 
the President’s delivering a veto message 
to the Congress, and certainly there is no 
object in his delivering a radio address, 
unless he delivered it for the purpose of 
telling the American people why he 
vetoed this bill and to give them an op- 
portunity to digest the proposition, and, 
if they care to, to inform their Senators 
what they think about it. That is simply 
one-two-three logic, Mr. President. 

The President had this to say: 

My fellow countrymen, at noon today I 
sent the Congress a message vetoing the Taft- 
Hartley labor bill. I vetoed this bill because 
I am convinced it is a bad bill. It is bad for 
labor, bad for management, bad for the 
country. 
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Mr. President, may I say that if the 
bill is bad for labor, bad for management, 
and bad for the country, whom is it good 
for? The Senator from Nebraska, I 
guess. 

Mr. Truman went on to say: 


I had hoped that the Congress would send 
me a labor bill I could sign. 


He does not say that he is against labor 
legislation. He does not say that legis- 
lation is not needed, Mr. President. He 
says he had hoped that the Congress 
would send him a bill that he could sign. 
He goes on as follows: 

I have said before, and I say now, that we 
need legislation to correct abuses in the field 
of labor relations. Last January I made 
specific recommendations to the Congress as 
to the kind of labor legislation we should 
have immediately. I also urged that the 
Congress provide for a commission to be 
made up of representatives of the Congress, 
the public, and labor and management, to 
study the entire fleld of labor-management 
relations and to suggest what additional laws 
we should have. I believe that my proposals 
were accepted by the great majority of our 
people as fair and just. 


Mr. President, Harry Truman is abso- 
lutely correct. That was a fair pro- 
posal—to set up a commission or board to 
study the problem, and to do so intelli- 
gently, not haphazardly, not in anger, 
not in a spirit of punitive retaliation or 
revenge. That was sound. I believe 
the people would agree that that would 
be a good thing. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States further said in his radio 
address: 

If the Congress had accepted these recom- 
mendations, we would have today the basis 
for improved labor-management relations. I 
would have gladly signed a labor bill if it 
had taken us in the right direction of stable, 
peaceful labor relations, even though it 
might not have been drawn up exactly as I 
wished. 


Mr. President, the President of the 
United States is very conciliatory. He 
would have liked to have a bill he could 
sign. But he cannot take this thing, and 
nobody with a level head is going to 
blame him. 

-I read further from his speech: 

I would have signed the bill with some 
doubtful features if, taken as a whole, it had 
been a good bill, But the Taft-Hartley bill 
is a shocking piece of legislation— 


I read further from the President's 
address— 
a shocking piece of legislation. It is un- 
fair to the working people of this country. 
It clearly abuses the right, which millions 
of our citizens now enjoy, to join together 
to bargain with their employers for fair 
wages and fair working conditions. Under 
no circumstances could I have signed this 
bill. 


Mr. President, the word “this” is un- 
derlined. Harry Truman is doing a good 
job on this matter. 

I read further: 

The restrictions that this bill places on 


our workers go far beyond what our people 
have been led to believe, 


That is correct, Mr. President. The 
American people have been utterly de- 
ceived in regard to this Hartley-Taft bill, 
There has been a great deal of propa- 
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ganda about the terribly harsh House bill 
and about the nice, soft Taft-Ives bill. 
From all that has been said about the 
nice, soft Taft-Ives bill, one would think 
it was only 16 years old. The propagan- 
dists certainly have done a good job. We 
find one commentator after another and 
one newspaper editor after another talk- 
ing about this dishwater bill. O Mr. 
President, they find fault with it, of 
course. They say it is too mild—that 
it is a terribly mild bill. Of course, they 
knew what was in it, but they were simply 
trying to deceive people. 

Mr. President, I wonder whether the 
press will print any extensive résumé of 
the President’s message. The New York 
Times is about the only newspaper that 
I know of that will print it in its entirety. 

In talking in this way, Mr. President, I 
do not want people to feel that I am 
condemning all the press. Obviously, I 
am not. But I am speaking of a good, 
big share of the press. Certainly we have 
not seen much in the Washington news- 
papers against the Taft-Hartley bill; al- 
most all the comments in the Washing- 
ton newspapers have been on the other 
side. of the question. Mr. President, I 
am not in favor of that. It is not fair. 
The newspapers have an obligation as 
well as a privilege; they have an obliga- 
tion to tell people both sides of every 
case. 

Mr. President, in urging the press to 
clean. house, let me point out that today 
we see what labor has brought on itself 
by not correcting little abuses. Just see 
what labor has brought on itself—the 
Taft-Hartley bill. 
same thing, of course. 

I wish to say that I read the Wash- 
ington News; I subscribe to it, and I 
read it every day. But in the last sev- 
eral days I have seen several things in 
the Washington News that make me feel 
afraid that I shall not subscribe to it 
much longer if such things continue. 
When Henry Wallace spoke, down at the 
Water Gate, that occasion was described 
in an article in the Washington News, 
the next day. The heading of the 
article contained the word “Peace,” and 
then the word “(cheers),” and the word 
“(cheers)” was in very large letters. 
Then it said, “Mother Russia (cheers)“ 
and the word “(cheers)” was in very 
small letters, in an attempt to give the 
impression that Wallace had mentioned 
peace and had received a great cheer— 
which he did; that is true—and then 
had mentioned “Mother Russia,” and did 
not get such big cheers. I simply wish 
to say that Henry Wallace never men- 
tioned “Mother Russia.” He spoke of 
Russia at different times, in an entirely 
objective and critical manner, but he 
certainly never used the term “Mother 
Russia,” or any other term of endear- 
ment or unquestioning approval, as was 
implied in the article in the Washington 
News. I resent the appearance of such 
misleading headlines in the newspapers. 

Mr. President, that is bad. It is bad 
for the American people that they can- 
not get the truth, just the unvarnished 
truth. It is all right tc have a little sen- 
sationalism once in a while, but let us not 
distort in serious matters. Ii may be all 
right if a fellow gets run over by a car to 
blow it up a little bit and give the folks a 


The press can do the 
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thrill, or to sensationalize a murder a lit- 
tle, but in the news that aifects the coun- 
try and the people and the world, let us 
be factual. 

Some of these papers will go out of 
their way to build up a Red scare. The 
Lord knows the Red situation is bad 
enough, it is serious enough, without be- 
ing blown up all out of proportion. 

I do not think we are in any great dan- 
ger from communism as such in this 
country, unless the Republicans stay in 
power another term or two, and I do not 
think the people are going to let that 
happen, 

Mr. President, this business of accus- 
ing people of being Communists merely 
because, for instance, they may asso- 
ciate with CLAUDE PEPPER or GLEN TAY- 
Lor is a serious matter. Mr. President, 
would you believe it would lay you open 
to the charge of being a Communist if 
you associated with the junior Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Bricker]? I will tell 
why that comes about. 

Where I worked in the defense plant 
out in San Francisco I was a sheet-metal 
worker. I had a welder working with 
me. I had to lay out a job and cut it 
out and get it in place, and the welder 
welded it together. He was a pretty 
nice fellow. I will not tell his name 
here, because the Rankin committee or 
the Dies committee would get it, and I 
do not want them to do that, because 
he was a nice, quiet fellow. He had a 
little home up in the country and went 
home on week ends. 

The only thing about this man—and I 
did not know it to begin with—was that 
he was a little “reddish.” But he was 
a nice fellow. We argued. He cussed 
Roosevelt, and I would say, “Now, listen. 
Roosevelt came in there and took over 
the Presidency of this country when we 
were in dire, desperate shape. We 
were ready to collapse, and Roosevelt 
came in and saved us.“ 

“Oh, Roosevelt never did a good thing 
in all his life. He is one of the worst, if 
not the worst, President we ever had. I 
hate his guts.” 

He would say that word. We would 
talk very plain in the defense plant, use 
a lot of words I cannot use here. That 
is the way this man talked, and I talked 
back to him, I would point out, “Roose- 
velt fed the hungry. What’s eating you, 
Denny?” 

He would argue with me, “Oh, he never 
fed them. He gave them a little relief 
and one thing and another.” I argued 
back, and it went on for 6 weeks, I guess. 

Finally, one day we were arguing, and 
he stopped—he always chewed tobacco— 
he stopped and spit out some of his to- 
bacco and looked at me and kind of 
grinned and said, “You know, I admire 
you for your humanitarian impulses, for 
sticking up for Roosevelt. You sincerely 
think he did a good job, the best thing 
for this country, that he saved the cap- 
italistic system, that he presumably 
saved democracy. Very possibly he did. 
If he had not come in, we might have had 
a revolution.” He said, “You feel that is 
the best thing for this country.” He said, 
“To tell you the truth, I am a Com- 
munist.” 

He used to argue with me. He would 
say, “I don’t want Roosevelt to be 
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elected.” I forgot that part of my story. 
He would say, “I don't want Roosevelt to 
be elected.” That was in 1944. He would 
say, “I want Bricker to be elected. I 
want Bricker to be nominated. Bricker 
is the man I am for,” and he would go 
around talking to everybody, saying that 
he was for Bricker. [Laughter.} If he 
could not have Bricker, his second choice 
was Tarr. [Laughter.] He would take 
Tarr, but he would rather have Bricker. 

Finally, when he broke down and con- 
fessed to me that he was a Communist, 
he said, “GLEN, do you know why I have 
been arguing for Bricker? If Roosevelt 
had not come in we would have had a 
revolution and had this thing over with 
long before now, but Roosevelt headed off 
the revolution, and that is why I don’t 
like him. And I am for Bricker because 
if we can elect Bricker we will have a 
revolution in short order.” I[Laughter.] 

So, Mr. President, it can be argued 
that anyone who supports the Senator 
from Ohio is a suspect. He can very 
well be a Communist, a Communist of the 
most violent type. He might want to see 
us go to revolution. 

There are some Communists who sup- 
port Democrats because they want to 
move generally in the direction of the 
better deal for the workingman. They 
are the milder ones. But the real revo- 
lutionary Communist will be found sup- 
porting Tart and Bricker, RANKIN and 
THOMAS, 

Let us have an end of this Red baiting 
business. It is going to be difficult 
enough to keep peace in the world if 
everybody watches everything he says 
and tries to keep the ship on a level keel. 

Mr. President, if, when history is writ- 
ten, providing anybody survives the 
atomic bombs, the disease germs, and 
other new secret weapons, I am afraid 
it will say that the press of the United 
States was the biggest, blackest villain 
the world ever saw, that it kept up until 
finally it brought the crisis to a head. 
I wish they would, for the welfare of the 
country and for their own welfare, Mr. 
President, and the welfare of the world. 
I enjoy the newspapers. I am in a way 
like Will Rogers, in that about all I know 
is what I read in the newspapers. I like 
to read newspapers. Some people criti- 
cise me for reading newspapers so much; 
they say I ought not to read the news- 
papers carefully, but should merely 
glance at the headlines to see whether 
Red murdered the Black Dahlia, or not, 
and let it go at that, and then sit down 
and read a good book. But I like news- 
papers. They do not have to reform 
greatly, but I wish they would just get 
over their sensationalism when it comes 
to serious matters affecting the welfare 
of the world. We all enjoy sensational- 
ism, for that matter, when it is about 
frivolous matters, something that is not 
going to affect the future course of the 
world, or something like that. 

Mr. President, I want to continue read- 
ing the President’s message. Mr. Tru- 
man had this to say: 

The restrictions that this bill places on 
our workers go far beyond what our people 
have been led to believe. This is no inno- 
cent bill. 


That is right, Mr. President. It is a 
diabolical bill, diabolical in the extreme. 
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There is nothing innocent about this bill, 
and the people that got it up and pushed 
it through are not innocent, either. I 
pointed out the Communists are support- 
ing some of them. 

It is interesting to note that on June 4 
Congressman HARTLEY, on the floor of 
the House of Representatives, made the 
following statement: 

You are going to find there is more in this 
bill than may meet the eye. 


That was a clever statement, all right. 
I read that into the Recorp before, Mr. 
President. The text here goes on to say: 

That is a revealing description of this bill 
by one of its authors. 


Yes, Mr. President, the truth will come 
out about this thing if we can just hold 
out long enough. I hope certain other 
Senators who really believe in democracy 
and believe in the people having an op- 
portunity to know what is going on be- 
fore a deal is consummated—I want some 
of them to get the material together and 
ready to speak after a while—tomorrow, 
sometime. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
to the very able Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for a question. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the Senator 
know that the Prentiss-Hall organiza- 
tion, which publishes very valuable anal- 
yses of industrial relations practices for 
a group of readers largely composed of 
corporations’ personnel directors, has 
had this to say very recently in one of its 
publications: 


If it— 


Meaning this bill— 
becomes law, labor-management relations 
aren’t going to be any simpler, If anything, 
they will become more complex. 


Mr. TAYLOR. That is very interest- 
ing. It is very interesting to find out 
that this organization which services em- 
ployers has that to say about this very 
bad bill, 

Mr. KILGORE. And does the Senator 
also know that the executives’ labor let- 
ter printed for businessmen readers, 
warns that the Taft-Hartley bill prom- 
ises a greater industrial strife, a tre- 
mendous increase in time-consuming 
lawsuits, and the rapid growth of Gov- 
ernment control over relations between 
management and labor? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, that is 
very revealing. That is the reason I am 
doing what I am doing here on the floor, 
because management-labor relations or- 
ganizations are just beginning to find out 
that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
has rubbed Aladdin’s lamp here, and the 
genii is loose, and just what he can do 
to them—and when they do become fully 
aware of it, they are going to call off 
their dogs. I am confident that the bill 
will be repudiated, that the President’s 
veto will be sustained, and that America 
will go on to a new and greater day. 
Doubtless we shall have labor disputes, 
but doubtless they will be settled and 
doubtless we shall go on to greater and 
greater prosperity, if we can just elect 
the Democrats in 194g. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 
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Mr. TAYLOR. A question? I am 
happy to yield for a question. 

Mr. KILGORE, Is the Senator aware 
that under the Taft-Hartley bill the 
Labor Relations Board is denied the 
right to select its chief counsel or its at- 
torney, which will lead to endless strife 
between the Board and its counsel, and 
to endless disputes; not conducive, may 


.I say, to peaceful labor settlements? 


Mr. TAYLOR. Yes, I was aware of 
that provision of the bill. It is ridicu- 
lous. As the President pointed out in 
his message to the Congress today, it is 
absolutely silly to separate them that 
way; but, in fact, this whole bill is not 
only vicious, it is stupid; it just is the 
acme of bad bills, from every point of 
view; whether it is intelligent drafts- 
manship, whether it is the ability to ac- 
complish the purposes it sets out to 


“accomplish, or whether it is in the fact 


it divides up agencies, and here, when we 
are talking about economy, centralizing, 
getting everything under one head, this 
bill just starts chopping everything all 
to pieces. 

As the Senator pointed out, it would 
have the Government in labor relations 
far deeper than it is now, and it would 
cost the people millions upon millions 
of dollars for holding useless representa- 
tion elections and one thing and an- 
other. All we shall ever get out of it is 
more and more strife. In fact, I should 
not be surprised if that welder with 
whom I worked in San Francisco were 
not in favor of this bill, for the same 
reason that he supported the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER] because it is 
the quickest way to bring about com- 
munism. Yes, he is probably supporting 
it right now; I should not be surprised. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator has ever looked at the Rube Gold- 
berg cartoons, which bring out certain 
very miraculous results, in connection 
with things that will not work out physi- 
cally, but which always have inherent in 
them a certain amount of naturally hu- 
man aspects, which human aspects alone 
make them workable? I sometimes 
think of the bill as a Rube Goldberg 
cartoon. I wonder if the Senator from 
Idaho thinks of the same thing. 

Mr. TAYLOR. It is certainly a very 
apt comparison. Now that the Senator 
has mentioned it, I have not seen a Rube 
Goldberg cartoon for a long time. I al- 
ways did enjoy them. Perhaps Rube 
Goldberg received a patent on a con- 
trivance based on one of his own cartoons 
and quit drawing cartoons. I do not 
know. I have not seen one for a long 
time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the able and 
distinguished Senator and question- 
asker from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPPER. Mr. President, I was 
impressed by the emphasis the Senator 
from Idaho gave to the President’s mes- 
sage as a body of new information to the 
American people. First, I wanted to ask 
the Senator if he did not feel that the 
President's message to the Congress to- 
day and his radio address to the country 
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tonight has given the people of the 
country an entirely new understanding 
of the real nature and purpose and ef- 
fect of the so-called labor legislation that 
has been pending before the Congress? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Most certainly. I can 
say that the veto message which the 
President sent to the Congress was most 
enlightening because of its clarity, and 
the simple, direct way in which it ex- 
plained the proposal. Frankly, I myself 
understood the bill better after reading 
the President’s message than I ever had 
understood it before. I gave consider- 
able study to the bill. It is not every- 
one who can explain a matter so simply 
that it can readily be understood. 

As for the radio message delivered 
by the President tonight, of course, we 
have not finished that yet. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr, PEPPER. Does not the Senator 
think that the people of the country will 
be even more impressed by the Presi- 
dent’s veto message when they read that 
the President said in his radio address 
that the measure is unfair to labor and 
contrary to the public interest, and when 
the people recall that the President him- 
self has made recommendations respect- 
ing labor legislation to the Congress, and 
therefore has exhibited by his own record 
that he is not a partisan of labor trying 
to protect labor from just legislation? 
Will not the country, in view of the Presi- 
dent’s record, be all the more impressed 
when the President says that this legis- 
lation is unfair to labor and contrary to 
the public interest? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Florida that President 
Truman's greatest asset, I might say, is 
the fact that he does impress people as 
being sincere, honest, and forthright. 
This is going to carry great weight with 
the people of America, because they feel 
they can have confidence in something 
the President tells them. After we 
talk here until Monday or Tuesday or 
Wednesday, it will take effect, I believe. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Iam glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is it not some corrobo- 
ration of the President’s statement that 
this legislation, if enacted, would cause 
more litigation and more strife, when we 
hear the President give his version of the 
bill, when we hear the Senator from 
Ohio, the chairman of the committee, 
deny positively that what the President 
says is true about the bill, and when we 
hear Chairman Hartley, of the House 
committee, the father of the bill in the 
House, say there was more in the bill 
than meets the eye? 

Mr. TAYLOR. That, Mr. President, 
was a very truthful statement. We will 
have to give Mr. Hartley credit for say- 
ing that there is more in the bill than 
meets the eye. But I think the Ameri- 
can people are going to be greatly im- 
pressed when Harry Truman tells them 
what is in the bill, and they are not going 
to like what is in the bill. They are not 
only going to be opposed to it, they are 
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going to be angry to think that certain 
Senators and Representatives and the 
press have ganged up on them deliber- 
ately to deceive them. They are going 
to demand that some people take action 
to see that the threatened catastrophe 
is not brought upon America for no good 
reason other than to satisfy the hate of 
a small minority in this country, the As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and their co- 
horts and camp followers. No, the 
people are not going to like it at all. 

Mr. President, we will now go back to 
the President’s message. The President 
goes back to the phrase “there is more 
to it than meets the eye.” He says: 

There is so much more in it than the 
people have been led to believe that I am 
sure that very few understand what the Taft- 


Hartley bill would do if it should become 
law. 


Mr. President, there is a ringing in- 
dictment by the President of the United 
States of the.spawners of this filthy and 
vile piece of legislation. Harry Truman 
goes on to say: 

That is why I am speaking to you to- 
night. I want you to know the real mean- 
ing of this bill. 


Mr. President, I digress to say, what a 
mockery it would have beer. had we ac- 
ceded to the wishes of the Republican 
majority this afternoon and permitted 
the bill to have been voted upon at 5 
o’clock, when the President did not go on 
the radio until 10 o’clock, This would 
have been some speech, would it not, Mr. 
President, delivered at 10 o’ciock, had we 
voted on the bill at 5 o’clock, and the 
matter had been all settled? Of course, 
the President had no idea that we would 
attempt to be so nefarious respecting the 
bill as to run the thing through in thet 
way. He expected us to take a reason- 
able length of time, to give him time to 
talk to the people, and give the people 
time to digest what he had to tell them, 
and to communicate back to their Sen- 
ators. So help me, Mr. President, that is 
what is going to happen. Peop's are go- 
ing to have time to go over the message 
and find out what it says, and find out 
the jokers that are in the bill, and they 
are going to have time to communicate 
back to their Senators before the bill 
comes to a vote, in spite of everything the 
Senator from Nebraska, the majority 
whip can do. He can sit in his seat from 
now until doomsday, and he will not suc- 
ceed in having this matter come to a 
vote before we think the people have had 
an opportunity to make up their minds 
upon it. That will teke just a few days. 
I cannot understand why he begrudges 
it. 

The President goes on to say: 

We have all been told by its proponents 
that this is a moderate bill. We have been 
told that the bill was harsh and drastic when 
it was first passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but that the Senate had per- 
suaded the House to drop out all harsh pro- 
visions, and that the final bill, the bill sent 
to me, was mild and moderate. 


Who misled the people in this matter, 
Mr. President? It was a job of conniv- 
ing, of course. Certain people made the 
statement, and it was given prominent 
display in the press. The truth was 
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never told to the people that this was a 
bad, vicious, harsh bill. The newspapers 
had people working for them who had 
enough sense to figure out what the bill 
meant. The newspapers did not have 
them do it. They just played up state- 
ments made by certain interested per- 
sons that this was a mild, jellyfish bill. 

The President says: 

But I found no truth in the claims that 
the bill sent to me was mild or moderate. 
I found that the basic purpose and much 
of the language of the original House of 
Representatives bill were still in the final 
bill. In fact, the final bill follows the pro- 
vislons of the original House bill in at least 
35 separate places. 


I continue to quote from President 
Truman: 

We have all been told that the Taft-Hartley 
bill is favorable to the wage earners of this 
country. It has been claimed that workers 
need to be saved from their own folly, and 
that this bill would provide the means of 
salvation. Some people have called this bill 
the workers’ bill of rights. 


Mr. President, what a mockery. I can- 
not help but remember sitting here the 
other day and listening to the junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives] expound 
at length about what a good friend of 
labor he was. There were some bad 
things in the bill, to be sure, he told us, 
but there were also some good things in 
it, too, so he was going to vote for it. 

Mr. President, labor had better watch 
out and be sure who its friends are, and 
not merely take the word of someone on 
the floor of the Senate. The other day 
I noticed a group of working people in 
the gallery. Their Senator was speak- 
ing. He was dead against them. He 
was voting for the bill. He was telling 
them that there were some bad things in 
it, but they had been changed, and he 
was going to vote for it. About every 
third line he would say, “I am for 
labor.” Then he would look up into the 
gallery and see these working people. 
They would nod and smile at each other, 
and say, “Yes, he is for labor.” He 
would say, “I am going to vote for the 
bill,” and then he would again look up 
at the gallery and assure the occupants 
of the gallery that he was for labor, 
They would look at each other and smile 
very happily and say, “Yes, he is for 
labor. He says so.” 

The working people had better look 
at the voting record of Senators. Under 
the terms of the bill it would be against 
the law to publish the voting record of 
Senators if the bill should become law; 
but the working people can find out in 
some way. They can learn by word of 
mouth, or bootleg the information. In- 
stead of looking at what a-Senator says, 
they had better look at what he did. 

The President continues: 

Let us see what this bill really would do to 
our workingmen, 


This should be interesting. Harry 
Truman tells the facts as he sees them. 
He does not exaggerate. He does not try 
to “kid” anyone. It will be interesting 
to see what Harry has to say about this 
“workers’ bill of rights.” This is what 
he says: 

The bill is deliberately designed to weaken 
labor unions. 
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That is pretty strong language. Who- 
ever drafted the bill knew what he was 
doing, and its sponsors have been trying 
to “kid” the people ever since. 

When the sponsors of the bill claim that 
by weakening unions they are giving rights 
back to individual workingmen, they ignore 
the basic reason why men can bargain with 
their employers on a basis of equality. Be- 
cause of unions, the living standards of our 
working people have increased steadily until 
they are today the highest in the world. 


I said the very same thing on the floor 
of the Senate the other day, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not claim any credit for it. 
There is nothing original about it. It 
has been preached for years, and it is 
very sound doctrine. Unions are prob- 
ably more responsible than any other 
segment of our population for our high 
standard of living in this country, be- 
cause unions have continually agitated 
for better working conditions and higher 
wages. When they do that—and labor is 
no longer cheap—someone must invent 
better machines so that less labor is re- 
quired. That produces more goods with 
less labor, so that labor can produce more 
goods on other machines. And when it 
wants more wages, another machine is 
invented. The process continues to 
spread, and redounds to the benefit of 
everyone. So there are more goods for 
everyone, and higher wages for the work- 
ers. The farmers can sell more prod- 
ucts, and everyone is prosperous. Every- 
thing hinges on the workingman, and his 
welfare hinges on the labor unions. Here 
we have the Republican majority trying 
to strike down labor unions, the very 
foundation and backbone of our free- 
enterprise economy and our democratic 
way of life. 

The President of the United States 
continues: 

Unions exist so that laboring men can 
bargain with their employers on a basis of 
equality. Because of unions the living 
standards of our working people have in- 
creased steadily until they are today the 
highest in the world. A bill which would 
weaken unions would undermine our na- 
tional policy of collective bargaining. The 
Taft-Hartley bill would do just that. It 
would take us back in the direction of the 
old evils of individual bargaining. It would 
take bargaining power away from workers 
and give more power to management, 


There it is, Mr. President. It would 
take bargaining power away from work- 
ers and give more power to management. 
Those who will presumably benefit from 
the bill will not really benefit, because it 
will result in chaos, and everyone will 
suffer. But the profits of the big fellows 
whom it is sought to help are swollen out 
of all reason, at the expense of the 
people. Actual take-home pay is off 
$5,000,000,000. 

The President continues: 

This bill would weaken unions, would un- 
dermine our national policy of collective bar- 
gaining. This bill would even take away from 
our workingmen some bargaining rights 
which they enjoyed before the Wagner Act 
was passed 12 years ago. 

We are going back more than 12 years, 
back to Herbert Hoover. As I showed 
earlier in the evening, Republicans are 
going to call in Herbert Hoover to tell 
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them how not to have a depression. God 
help us! 

Harry Truman continues: 

If we weaken our system of collective bar- 
gaining we weaken the position of every 
workingman in the country. 


That is true, of course. 


This bill would again expose workers to 
the abuses of labor injunctions. 

It would make unions liable for damage 
suits for actions which have long been con- 
sidered lawful. This bill would treat all 
unions alike. Unions which have fine rec- 
ords, with long years of peaceful relations 
with management, would be hurt by this 
bill Just as much as the few troublemakers. 

The country needs legislation which will 
get rid of abuses. We do not need and we 
do not want legislation which will take fun- 
damental rights away from our working peo- 
ple. We have been told that the Taft-Hart- 
ley bill is a means by which the country can 
be protected from Nation-wide strikes in 
vital industries. The terms of the bill do 
not support this claim. 


In other words, Mr. President, they 
told us this bill would protect us from 
strikes, and it will not even do that. 

The President goes on to say: 

Many people are under the impression that 
this bill would prevent or settle a strike in 
the coal industry. 


This bill would not settle anything. 
All it would do would be to “cook the 
goose” of America. 

I sincerely trust that the coal operators 
and the miners will soon come to an agree- 
ment on the terms of a contract and that 
there will be no interruption of coal mining. 
But if the miners and the operators do not 
reach an agreement, and if this bill, under 
the complicated procedures of the bill would 
be the postponement of a strike from July 
until October 1. 

Under this bill a work stoppage in the 
coal mines might be prevented for 80 days, 
and then if agreement had not been reached 
the miners would be free to strike, and it 
would be mandatory for the President to 
refer the whole matter to the Congress. 

Postponing a strike in the coal industry 
until the approach of winter, when our need 
for coal is acute, is certainly not the way to 
protect the Nation against the dangers of a 
shortage of coal. 


That is what I said the other day 
about the rent control bill—that it was 
not any bill at all. It will just postpone 
the inevitable, and even a lot of that 
would overtake us before the middle of 
next winter, leaving the landlords free 
to kick the tenants out into the street. 
I said the best thing to do would be to 
just be honest and get rid of them and 
let them stay out this summer. That is 
the way the President feels about the 
coal business. There is no use to post- 
pone it until fall and then fight it out 
when everyone is freezing to death. 

Mr. Truman says further: 

We have been told by the supporters of 
the Taft-Hartley bill that it would reduce 
industrial strife. On the contrary I am con- 
vinced that it would increase industrial 
strife. The bill would soon upset security 
clauses in thousands of existing agreements 
between labor and management. These 
agreements were mutually arrived at and 
furnish a satisfactory basis for relations 
between worker and employer. They pro- 
vide stability in Industry. With the present 
type of agreements outlawed by this bill the 
parties would have to find a new basis for 
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agreement. The restrictions in this bill 
would make the process of reaching new 
agreements a long and bitter one. 


I wonder, Mr. President, if that is what 
the proponents of this bill want. I won- 
der if they want to provoke violence in 
the United States. I wonder if they have 
assurances of support from the military 
so that they can just take over and end 
it all in a Fascist dictatorship, like the 
Communist friend of mine about whom I 
was talking a while ago. He wanted to 
end it by electing the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Bricker] and having a depression 
and revolution and getting it over and 
having communism right away. 

I wonder if there are not those on the 
extreme right, who have designs upon 
our fundamental liberties and privileges 
here in America. 

That is what happened in Germany. 
Hitler kept hollering, “Look out for the 
Communists” and all of a sudden the 
people woke up one day and the Nazis had 
taken them over. Maybe we had better 
watch out in America. 

The President goes on to say: 

The bill would increase industrial strife be- 
cause a number of its provisions deprive 
workers of legal protection of fundamental 
rights. They would then have no means of 
protecting these rights except by striking. 
The bill would open up opportunities for end- 
less law suits by employers against unions, 
and by unions against employers. For exam- 
ple, it would make employers vulnerable to an 
immense number of law suits, since griev- 
ances, however minor, could be taken into 
court by dissatisfied workers. Insofar as 
employers are concerned, I predict that if this 
bill should become law, they would regret the 
day that it was conceived. It is loaded with 
provisions that would plague and hamper 
management. It is filled with hidden legal 
traps that would take labor relations out of 
the plant where they belong and place them 
in the courts. 


He says the bill is full of hidden legal 
traps, Mr. President. It reminds me that 
the other day I said of the rent-control 
bill it was a booby trap, which it is. It 
will blow up on you just when you think 
you have your rent stabilized. The land- 
lord will come and nail up the door be- 
tween the rooms and then subdivide it 
and raise the rent, and the tenant is out 
from under rent control. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from the great 
State of Florida, that great citrus-raising 
State 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Don- 
NELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Les; I am yielding. It 
takes a little time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, is it not 
the opinion of the able Senator from 
Idaho that what the President has said 
about this bill opening the employer to 
multitudinous lawsuits lies in the fact 
that if a labor union sued the employer 
for a technical breach of a contract the 
employer would be kept in the courts all 
the time because of the many little viola- 
tions which normally occur in the course 
of the operations of an enterprise, and 
if the same principle would not subject 
the labor unions to constant litigation 
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and harassment if the employer wished 
to take advantage of this provision, be- 
cause of the fact that there will be some- 
one in the employee group who from 
time to time could be charged with some 
technical violation of the agreement? In 
other words, as a practical matter is it 
not an inducement to take the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes out of the 
hands of arbitrators and away from the 
machinery provided for in the-collective- 
bargaining agreement, and to encourage 
the settlement of all these day-by-day 
industrial disputes by the tedious and 
expensive machinery of the Federal 
courts of the country? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I thank 
the able and distinguished and eloquent 
Senator from Florida for his question 
and the many parts of it. 

When he says this bill will provide the 
lawyers with a field day, he is eminently 
correct. Most certainly if this bill be- 
comes law, it will mean a great deal of 
employment for lawyers. Perhaps they 
will be able to take up the slack of the 
unemployment that will be caused by the 
strife the bill will engender. Perhaps 
we shall get enough lawyers to work 
thrashing out these things to make up 
for the unemployment that will occur 
among other groups of our people. In 
fact, I would say to the Senator from 
Florida that it seems that the principal 
business of this Republican-controlled 
Congress is to make business for law- 
yers. Certainly the rent-control bill 
which was passed the other day will 
make a great deal of business for law- 
yers. Many people will be kicked out 
of their houses, and they will hire law- 
yers to try to keep a roof over their heads. 
Of course, it will not do them any good 
to hire lawyers in that case, but they will 
hire them just the same. 

The same may be said in regard to the 
Bulwinkle bill, which was passed by Con- 
gress the other day. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. REED] wants his 
name attached to it; he wants part of 
the credit for it. But I think the day 
will come when the Senator from Kan- 
sas will be no more proud of that bill 
than the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry] is of the fact that he helped 
kill the OPA. He never mentions that 
any more. : 

A number of decisions will have to be 
made on the Bulwinkle bill, too. They 
will be top-flight decisions. They will 
not result in bleeding the little people, 
as the rent-control bill will do; and they 
will not result in bleeding the unions, as 
the labor bill will do. But obviously the 
result will be to help employ lawyers. 
As a matter of fact, I think I shall have 
to do something to take care of the ac- 
tors, in view of all we are doing to take 
care of the lawyers. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the 
Senator from Florida? t 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
for a question only. 

Mr. PEPPER. Isit not a fact, in the 
opinion of the Senator from Idaho, that 
the situation in which the labor unions 
find themselves is different from that of 
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the corporations by which the members 
of the labor unions are generally em- 
ployed—that is to say, that the corpora- 
tions can bring many lawsuits against 
the unions and can tie up the unions’ 
funds and can tie up their books and 
can keep their officials constantly in 
court and can keep them harassed with 
various legal technicalities in such a 
way that the corporations can not only 
impair the functioning of the labor 
unions as the defenders of the interests 
of the laboring people, but can in sub- 
stance prevent the labor unions from 
striking, because the corporations will 
be able to destroy the unions’ reserve 
funds, so that if the workers do strike, 
the unions will not have any funds with 
which to carry on the strike and tide 
over the workers until the conclusion of 
the strike; in other words, is it not a 
fact that the power that is conferred by 
this bill upon the big employers of the 
country to keep the labor unions con- 
stantly harassed and subject to litiga- 
tion, for all practical purposes will pre- 
vent the unions from effectively repre- 
senting the workers and will prevent the 
workers from withholding their labor 
from an employer, because the unions 
will not be able to aid the workers to 
keep their families alive while they are 
trying to carry on a strike? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Certainly; I wish to say 
to the great Senator from Florida that 
if this bill becomes law, labor unions will 
be bankrupt as a result of being kept in 
court. it will be as simple as falling off a 
log; it will be possible to take the unions 
into court on any pretext, and just string 
out the process; and the corporations will 
be able to stand it, in view of the profits 
they are making. They will be able to 
stand the expense, and will be able to 
keep that process going long enough to 
break the unions. Then it will not be 
long until they have the unions back 
where they want them. 

Mr. President, we will continue with 
the President’s speech. He said: 

Insofar as employers are concerned, I pre- 
dict that if this bill should become law they 
would regret the day that it was conceived. 
It is loaded with provisions that would plague 
and hamper management, It is filled with 
hidden legal traps that would take labor 
relations out of the plant, where they be- 
long, and place them in the courts. 


Mr. President, after the last election I 
thought, when I got back to Washing- 
ton, “Well, it is not so bad that we Dem- 
ocrats lost. Look at all the young fel- 
lows the Republicans have sent here. 
Any young fellow like that cannot help 
having a little liberalism about him. 
This is going to be pretty good.” But I 
am sorry to say that it has not turned 
out that way. It seems to me that age 
has nothing to do with a man’s liberal- 
ism or his reaction, because certainly 
never in the history of this country, to 
my memory at least, have the Congress 
and the country been plagued by legis- 
lation of such a reactionary character, 
as is being conjured up by those now in 
control of the Congress. It seems that 
liberalism and reaction know no age 
limit. So I will not be fooled any more, 
when I see a young fellow, into thinking 
he has a soft place in his heart for the 
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common people. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Truman proceeded to say: 

Another defect is that in trying to correct 
labor abuses the Taft-Hartley bill goes so far 
that it would threaten fundamental demo- 
cratic freedoms. One provision undertakes 
to prevent political contributions and ex- 
penditures by labor organizations and cor- 
porations. This provision would forbid a 
union newspaper from commenting on can- 
didates in national elections, ~ 


I might say, Mr. President, that is ex- 
actly what they want. They do not want 
them to comment, because there are go- 
ing to be some pretty uncomplimentary 
things said about the sponsors of this 
terrible legislation if they can get an 
opportunity to say it. 

It might well prevent an incorporated radio 
network from spending any money in con- 
nection with the national convention of a 
political party. It might even prevent the 
League of Women Voters—which is incorpo- 
rated—using its funds to inform its members 
about the record of a political candidate. 


Mr. President, the more we study this 
matter, the deeper we go into it, the 
more fantastic it seems, that grown men 
could possibly have hatched up this 
thing and foisted it upon the American 
people. Of course, they have not done it 
yet. There are a few of us standing be- 
tween this point and the consummation 
of this ill-conceived match. The Presi- 
dent continued: 

I regard this provision of the Taft-Hartley 
bill as a dangerous challenge to free speech 
and our free press. 

One of the basic errors of this bill is that 
it ignores the fact that over the years we 
have been making real progress in labor- 
management relations. We have been achiey- 
ing slow but steady improvement in coopera- 
tion between employers and workers. 

We must always remember that under our 
tree economic system management and labor 
are associates. 


I guess the framers of this bill, the 
architects of this great industrial-rela- 
tions endeavor, never thought that man- 
agement and labor were associates, that 
they did not run to a judge every time 
they had a dispute. 

I am not a lawyer, but suppose we 
wrote a law aimed at preventing a man 
and wife from sitting down and talking 
over their differences, their disagree- 
ments, and having to go to court every 
time they got into a scrap. We would 
have more divorces; marriages would not 
last long enough to say “Jack Robinson.” 
That is similar to what has been done 
here. It has been made practically im- 
possible for an employer and his employ- 
ees to get together on any kind of 
friendly terms. The provisions are spe- 
cific, that they have to fight, that they 
have to fight before they can do any- 
thing to have anybody try to iron out 
their differences. If they do not get into 
a knock-down, drag-out fight it is not 
considered a bona fide dispute, so they 
do not do anything about it. Then after 
that they do not do anything about it 
except turn it over to a lot of people, 
and finally it winds up in Congress, which 
has to decide the dispute between labor 
and management. 

Mr. President, I may say that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon informs me that he is 
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with me, and that he will take over when- 
ever I leave off. I might tell the Senator 
from Oregon that he can go take a nap 
if he wants to. Iam in no distress what- 
ever, My voice is good and strong, and 
he can sleep soundly. 

Mr, President, President Truman con- 
tinued: 

They work together for their own benefit 
and for the benefit of the public. 

The Taft-Hartley bill fails to recognize 
these fundamental facts. Many provisions 
of the bill would have the result of chang- 
ing employers and workers from members of 
the same team to opponents on contending 
teams. 

I feel deep concern about what this would 
do to the steady progress we have made 
through the years. 

I fear that this type of legislation would 
cause the people of our country to divide into 
opposing groups. 

If conflict is created, as this bill would 
create it, if seeds of discord are sown, as 
this bill would sow them, our unity will suf- 
fer and our strength will be impaired. 


Mr. President, I commend that para- 
graph to the attention of all within the 
sound of my voice. Those words might 
have been written by Abraham Lincoln 
and, indeed, they may go down in his- 
tory along with Mr. Lincoln’s words. 
Let us go over them again: 

I fear that this type of legislation would 
cause the people of our country to divide into 
opposing groups. If conflict is created, as 
this bill would create it, if seeds of discord 
are sown, as this bill would sow them, our 
unity will suffer and our strength will be 
impaired. 3 
This bill does not resemble the labor legis- 
lation which I have recommended to the 
Congress. The whole purpose of the bill is 
contrary to the sound growth of our na- 
tional labor policy. There is still time to 
enact progressive, constructive legislation 
during the present session. We need such 
legislation to correct abuses and to further 
advance our labor-management relations. 
We seek in this country today a formula 
which will treat all men fairly and justly, 
and which will give our people security in 
the necessities of life. As our generous 
American spirit prompts us to aid the world 
to rebuild— 


It is generous of Mr. Truman to say 
that, in view of the fact that he just got 
through reading this bill. 

As our generous American spirit prompts 
us to aid the world to rebuild, we must at 
the same time construct a better America 
in which all men share equitably in the 
blessings of democracy. The Taft-Hartley 
bill threatens the attainment of this goal. 
For the sake of the future of this Nation I 
hope that this bill will not become law. 


Mr, President, if by postponing action 
on this bill until some time next week, 
when the people of America will have 
had a chance to read the President's 
forthright message which was sent to the 
Congress this afternoon, when they will 
have had the opportunity to listen to this 
very fine radio address think it is very 
splendid indeed—when they will have 
had time to listen to that, to make up 
their minds then on the basis of the first 
information they have had on this prop- 
osition; many of theni, I am sure of it; 
then, Mr. President, I have every confi- 
dence that Harry Truman will not be 
disappointed, that his hope will be real- 
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ized, that this bill will be killed, and that 
his veto will be sustained. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from Florida for a question. 

Mr. PEPPER. As I understood the re- 
marks this evening, over the radio, of the 
able Senator from Ohio, he implied, if he 
did not say, that the message of the Pres- 
ident was largely a repetition of the sen- 
timent and interest of the labor leaders, 
and a re-presentation of the argument of 
the labor leaders. I want to ask the Sen- 
ator, in view of his knowledge of the Pres- 
ident’s message, if he does not find on the 
contrary that those words which he has 
read in the conclusion of the message are 
the words of a President thinking about 
the strength and the welfare of the whole 
country, and trying to forward and pro- 
gress the interests of the whole people, 
rather than a narrow partisan, speaking 
a class sentiment in the message that he 
wrote to the Congress? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I would say to my 
good friend from Florida that I think the 
message to the people of America that 
the President delivered this evening over 
the radio is one of the finest messages I 
have ever heard any President deliver 
over the radio. For its simplicity, its 
directness, and sincerity it was a master- 
piece. 

Mr. President, now that we have 
reached this final stage in our consid- 
eration of H. R. 3020—that is, the last 
few days—I believe that it is absolutely 
essential in the interest of future indus- 
trial tranquillity, to point out again why 
this bill should not become law. 

I think it is possible, Mr. President, 
now that we are somewhat removed in 
time from the arduous task of formu- 
lating a bill, provision by provision, for 
us to consider it dispassionately and in 
its proper perspective. We can and 
should examine it with the thought of 
determining whether those who hold it 
as I do, to be repressive and punitive 
legislation, are suffering from some form 
of mental astigmatism, or whether in 
fact they are not essentially correct in 
their conclusions. Separately and cumu- 
latively, the provisions of this bill make 
for an implacable strait-jacket around 
the working people of our Nation, Mr. 
President. They reverse a hitherto 
healthful workable national policy of 
encouraging collective bargaining, into a 
malignant sore-ridden policy of dis- 
couraging collective bargaining. They 
create the basis for unending confusion 
and chaos in our economic life. They 
do all this, Mr. President, because they 
set up restrictions which are stifling of 
the basic rights of our working people. 
They do it also, because they create an 
administrative machinery which is so 
ponderous and so unmanageable that it 
must actually serve to paralyze rather 
than to implement the smooth function- 
ing of the procedures set up under it. 

Consider first of all the interminable 
and enervating litigation to which unions 
are so cynically subjected by the bill. 
Compared with only five different em- 
ployer activities which were prescribed as 
unfair labor practices under the National 
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Labor Relations Act there are now under 
section 8(b) of this bill, nine different 
types of activities which are made un- 
lawful for unions to engage in; where un- 
der the National Labor Relations Act the 
only recourse which existed against an 
employer who violated its provisions was 
the issuance merely of a cease and desist 
order by the Board, the devices created to 
control unions under this bill are cease 
and desist orders, injunctions, civil suits 
for damages and even outright loss, by 
employees of their status as employees; 
where up to now labor unions had a pro- 
tected right to attain some-measure of 
security through the closed shop, that 
type of union security is now not only 
forbidden but in its place is substituted a 
form which is hemmed by impossible re- 
strictions; where previously labor organi- 
zations were encouraged to operate free 
from stifling regulations and circum- 
scriptions, they are, under this bill, over- 
burdened with costly and impossible reg- 
ulations; where the national policy under 
the National Labor Relations Act was to 
encourage collective bargaining it is now 
plainly one of discouraging such bargain- 
ing. 

How is this appalling, this backward- 
looking result reached by the bill? 

I have said that the bill would serve to 
litigate unions out of existence. Let me 
attempt to show why this is so. : 

Take, for example, the seemingly in- 
nocuous definition for the term “agent” 
in section 2 (13). This provides that in 
determining whether a person was acting 
as an agent of another person so as to 
make such other person responsible for 
his acts, the question of whether such 
acts were actually authorized or subse- 
quently ratified should not be controlling. 
This section is a complete reversal of, and 
makes wholly inapplicable, the very 
healthy restraint set by the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act upon abuses previously 
practiced by many unscrupulous employ- 
ers upon labor unions. Section 6 of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act provides that labor 
unions and their officers are not to be 
liable for the unlawful acts of individual 
officers, members, or agents, except upon 
clear proof of actual participation, au- 
thorization, or ratification of such acts 
after actual knowledge. 

The effect of nullifying section 6 will 
be to make any union subject to litiga- 
tion, even if it consistently refrains from 
engaging in unlawful activities within 
the meaning of the bill. The unauthor- 
ized actions of any disgruntled union 
official, even those of a mere shop stew- 
ard, and I might add, Mr. President, 
even of a stooge put there by the em- 
ployer to make trouble, can, under sec- 
tion 2 (13), be legally ascribed to the 
union as a whole and make it respon- 
sible. Unscrupulous employers will not 
be slow to take advantage of such a sit- 
uation. Even if it should be abundantly 
clear that the individual and perhaps 
deliberately provocative actions of a so- 
called minor “agent” were engaged in 
against the desires of the union, the legal 
basis for litigation to harass the union 
will have been afforded to the employer. 

Before I turn to other sections of the 
bill, I should like to point out how a quite 
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different and much more favorable sit- 
uation is created, under it as to the lia- 
bility of an employer. Section 2 (2) re- 
defines the term “employer” so as to ex- 
clude from its coverage any person act- 
ing in the interest of an employer di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

The employer is out from under, Mr. 
President. I should think that the Pre- 
siding Officer [Mr. DONNELL], with his 
fine legal education, would be one of the 
severest critics of the bill. I am sur- 
prised that he is not. 

The section substitutes in the place 
of this language the words “any person 
acting as an agent of an employer direct- 
ly or indirectly.” Apparently, the inten- 
tion of this redefinition is to change the 
rule, affirmed by the Supreme Court, that 
an employer is responsible for the actions 
of his supervisory employees even though 
under strict common-law rules of agency 
he might not be liable for their acts. I 
think that no one can validly deny that 
in modern large industry this rule is a 
good one, since to rank-and-file em- 
ployees who do not usually come into 
contact with the top officials of the com- 
pany but only with their foremen, it is 
the foremen whom they look upon as 
management. With this change in the 
definition of the term “employer,” how- 
ever, an employer cannot be held ac- 
countable for the actions of his super- 
visors unless it is proved that they acted 
under specific authorization from their 
employer. The employer, it seems, can 
be held responsible for the acts of his 
foremen only if it can be proved that he 
gave them specific instructions to engage 
in the offending acts. The union, on the 
other hand, can be held responsible for 
the acts of any union official even when it 
is quite clear that the acts of this official 
Were engaged in against the wishes of 
the union. Quite an amazing difference, 
one might say, in the treatment of em- 
ployers and of labor unions. 

Is there anything fair about that, Mr. 
President? How can the great legal 
mind possessed by the present occupant 
of the Chair reconcile such things as this 
with the ethics of the bar? It is dis- 
crimination, making one code for an em- 
ployer and an absolutely different one 
for the employee. 

Having found that the bill makes a 
union legally responsible for the actions 
of any subordinate official it becomes 
necessary to see how offensive these acts 
must be before a labor organization can 
be effectively and legally hamstrung by a 
watchful and hostile employer. In the 
first place, section 7 of the bill which sets 
forth the rights of employees which are 
protected under the act, includes among 
them the right “to refrain from joining 
a union or from engaging in concerted 
activities for collective bargaining.” 
This right “to refrain” is, of course, a 
basic one. 

In fact, it was just as basic when the 
National Labor Relations Act was passed. 
Yet since the stated purpose of the act 
was to encourage collective bargaining, 
it was obviously unnecessary to specify 
the protection of a right which was not 
being threatened. This basic right of 
employees of refraining from joining 
unions is not any the more threatened 
today. Its inclusion can have the result 
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only of encouraging countless charges by 
employers against unions, especially in 
the initial stages of the organizing, by 
labor unions, of their employees, that 
the unions are violating their employees’ 
rights “to refrain” from joining. 

Another provision of the bill, section 8 
(b) (1), Serves as pernicious a source for 
multitudinous lawsuits against labor or- 
ganizations as does section 7. In fact, 
both of these should be read together, if 
some idea is to be obtained as to how the 
efforts of unions at organizing can be 
made wholly innocuous by employer liti- 
gation, at the very first stages of their 
organizing campaigns. Section 8 (b) (1) 
provides that it shall be an unfair labor 
practice for a labor organization or its 
agents to restrain or coerce employees in 
the exercise of the rights guaranteed in 
section 7. 

If we bear in mind that one of the 
rights under section 7 is to refrain from 
joining; and that in the minds of some 
persons the meaning of the terms coer- 
cion” and “restraint” can range from 
that of enthusiastic verbal solicitation 
by an employee of membership in his 
union to that of outright violence, we 
can get some idea of how labor unions 
will be subjected to litigation under these 
sections. Acts which constitute real re- 
straint and coercion cannot, of course, 
be condoned no matter by whom they 
are practiced, but it seems to me that our 
State and local machinery for law en- 
forcement has not so far broken down 
that the Federal Government must in- 
trude into the sphere of what is purely 
a function of policing. Not only would 
the Board be burdened down with in- 
vestigating charges of infractions of the 
peace in almost every case which comes 
before it but the remedy which would be 
open to it would be wholly ineffectual. 
Violence should be met by quick arrest, 
trial and, where guilt is indicated, by 
conviction and appropriate punishment; 
not, as would be the case under the bill, 
of the investigating of a charge, a hear- 
ing after the charge has been investigat- 
ed, and a cease-and-desist order issued 
perhaps many months after the violence 
took place. The only purpose that this 
procedure seems to serve is not in itself 
to effectively halt the practice by unions 
of restraint or coercion but to create an- 
other method by which unions through 
useless litigation can be harassed and 
balked in their efforts at organizing 
workers. 

The employer’s opportunity of forcing 
labor organizations into costly litigation 
is by no means exhausted with the pro- 
visions I have already discussed. In fact, 
their seriousness, so far as the continued 
existence of such labor organizations is 
concerned, is less than that even of cer- 
tain other provisions in the bill. 

Section 8 (b) (4) opens up for em- 
ployers a brilliant new field for even 
more destructive litigation. Under this 
section a union is not only guilty of an 
unfair labor: practice but is also made 
subject to civil suit for damages if it en- 
gages in certain strikes or boycotts whose 
objective is any one of those enumerated 
and made unlawful by that section. By 
this language, the test of the union’s lia- 
bility both as an unfair labor practice or 
as civil liability for damages, turns on 
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whether even one of its “objectives” was 
one of those enumerated in section 8 (b) 
(4). This test, of the objective“ re- 
vives in our history a dark period when 
the courts freely handed down injunc- 
tions restricting the employees’ right to 
strike because one of, perhaps many law- 
ful objectives, was a prohibited one. 
This test is now again made possible in 
proceedings before the Board and in civil 
suits. Is there any reason to believe 
that employers will hesitate from multi- 
plying the number of lawsuits brought 
against unions wherever such employers 
can hope to prove that, even in the most 
minor respect, one of the objectives of 
the union was a prohibited one? 

No matter how little validity such 
suits may prove to possess, it is certain 
that they will serve at least the purpose 
of defeating the organizing efforts of the 
union, of depleting its treasury, and of 
sapping its energies. 

If any union should be fortunate 
enough to escape litigation under any 
of the provisions which I have already 
discussed, it stands still the further dan- 
ger of being litigated into abject help- 
lessness by another section of the bill. 

Really, this bill sets one gauntlet after 
another for unions torun. They can be 
sued and sued and sued, until they finally 
lie down and turn up their toes, They 
might as well do so in the first instance. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. - 

Mr. PEPPER. Is not that one of the 
principal vices of this bill, that we have 
to consider the cumulative effects of its 
restrictive provisions? Probably one 
alone might not be so disastrous, but 
when we take all of them together and 
consider what the total effect of these 
many restrictive provisions will be, the 
net effect of it is, as no doubt many de- 
signed it to be, to hamstring and stran- 
gle the effectiveness of the labor unions 
of the country as representatives of the 
working people. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I want to say to the 
distinguished, able, and militant Senator 
from Florida that there would be no 
other result. The treasuries of the labor 
unions will be depleted. They will pass 
into the limbo of forgotten things; and 
I guess some people will be happy when 
we are back to that time. Some of the 
older gentlemen of the Senate could tell 
about when they used to work for a dol- 
lar a week, by gum, and they want every- 
one else to do the same. We will be back 
to those good old days, I guess, and some 
people will be happy. 

Mr. President, the test is now again 
made possible in proceedings before the 
Board and in civil suits. Is there any 
reason to believe that employers will 
hesitate about multiplying the number of 
lawsuits brought against unions wher- 
ever such employers can hope to prove 
that even in the most minor respects 
one of the objectives of the union was 
a prohibited one? No matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how little validity such suits may 
prove to possess, it is certain that they 
will serve at least the purpose of defeat- 
ing the organizing efforts of the union, 
depleting its treasury, and sapping its 
energies. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
9 the Senator from Florida for a ques- 
tion, y 

Mr, PEPPER. I would like to ask the 
able Senator from Idaho if there is not 
another important difference between 
the lawyer for the corporation and the 
lawyer for the labor union. The expense 
incurred by the corporate employee, for 
example, in paying its lawyers is a de- 
ductible expense, is it not? 

Mr. TAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. It is taken partially 
away from the United States Govern- 
ment in diminished income taxes which 
the corporation pays, whereas the lawyer 
of the labor union is paid out of the fees 

contributed by the workers, who are 
people, and therefore it is not deductible 
from income taxes. Is not the burden, 
therefore, far greater upon the working 
people to try to defend themselves with 
high-pricec lawyers than upon the cor- 
porate employers who attack them with 
vexatious and litigious lawsuits by law- 
yers who are paid out of funds which 
may constitute a business expense and 
be deductible from income taxes? 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator from 
Florida has stated the case precisely and 
exactly, as he always does. That is ex- 
actly what would happen to those labor 
unions. They do not get exemptions for 
getting into court all the time. So it 
would work a far greater hardship upon 
the union than it would upon the corpo- 
ration. That is why they can break the 
union. 

If any union should be fortunate 
enough to escape litigation under any 
of the provisions which I have already 
discussed, there is still the further dan- 
ger of being litigated into abject help- 
lessness by another section of the bill. 

A union, under section 9 (f), must, 
before it can set into motion the ma- 
chinery of the Board, by the filing of 
any type of petition or charge, first file 
a detailed statement with the Secretary 
of Labor. Seventeen different items of 
information must be furnished by it in 
this statement. I cannot conceive of 
that unique situation where an employer 
will not be able to find, by diligent search, 
some minor deficiency in the statement 
filed by the union and thus be in a posi- 
tion to successfully challenge the union's 
right to employ the processes of the 
Board. 

This is the most fantastic piece of 
legislation that has ever passed the Sen- 
ate, Mr. President. I am no lawyer, but 
I can tell black from white and I can 
tell right from wrong when there is no 
doubt about it. We passed a bill to deal 
with Mr. Petrillo. It was a sensible 
bill, a short one of one paragraph. It 
went over to the House, and they put 
everything into it but the kitchen sink 
and sent it back to the Senate. When 
it came back I read the bill. Although I 
am not a lawyer I knew it was uncon- 
stitutional, because we cannot do things 
like that to Americans. I just felt it 
in my heart. So, Mr. President, I got 
up and fought that bill one whole day all 
by myself. Having been in the enter- 
tainment profession I felt it was in- 
cumbent on me to defend the musicians 
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who were going to be discriminated 
against. I defended them for one whole 
day, with all the lawyers saying the bill 
was fine and would work out well. But, 
Mr. President, the courts upheld my 
position. They declared it unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? ` 

Mr. TAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from Florida again for one 
of his very good questions, 

Mr. PEPPER. May it not be that the 
lawyers whom the Senator has men- 
tioned, who gave their solemn opinion 
that the bill the Senator has been speak- 
ing about was constitutional, were moti- 
vated by the same point of view as that 
class of expensive corporation lawyers 
who gave the very impressive and solemn 
legal opinion a few years ago that the 
Wagner Act was unconstitutional? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Well, I do not know 
anything about law as such. I never read 
the books. But it does seem to me that 
there are some things that we cannot 
do to people in a civilized society. They 
should have some rights. I found out 
that they did. At least, so far the courts 
have ruled that way. I do not know 
about this bill. It seems to me that 
certainly some provisions of it would be 
unconstitutional. 

It certainly is unsportsmanlike to place 
two antagonists against each other who 
have been getting along pretty well. 
They scrap once in a while, but now they 
are put into an arena and we say, “Boys, 
you have really got to fight. We are 
going to take away a lot of the protec- 
tion you have had before and we are 
going to give you more power over here, 
and before you can appeal for aid to 
anybody you have got to show us that 
you have a fight going.” We start them 
fighting and give one fellow all the ad- 
vantage. It looks like we are putting 
blinders on the labor boys and giving 
the other fellows brass knucks and tell- 
ing them to fight it out. It just does 
not seem right. Maybe it is constitu- 
tional, I do not know; but I cannot see 
how it can be. 

If the bill were objectionable for no 
other reason than that it provided so 
many, many opportunities for unions to 
be harassed into nonexistence by con- 
stant litigation, that in itself would be 
sufficient basis for characterizing it as 
pure antilabor legislation. But, as I have 
stated at the outset, there are objec- 
tionable features to be found in other 
provisions of the bill which, in them- 
selves, could very validly make such a 
label stick. I am referring now to the 
provisions which deal with the adminis- 
tration of the bill which, to my mind, are 
so unworkable as to lead to a complete 
break-down in the machinery set up 
by it. 

Take, for example, section 3 (d) which 
provides for the eppointment of a gen- 
eral counsel by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The duties of 
the general counsel are to exercise su- 
pervision over all attorneys, other than 
trial examiners and legal assistants to 
the Board members, and over the officers 
and employees in the regional offices. He 
is, also, to have final authority, on be- 
half of the Board, in the investigation 
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and prosecution of all unfair-labor- 
practice cases. Regardless of whatever 
arguments may be made in favor of a so- 
called separation of functions, nothing 
can be said, in my opinion, in favor of 
concentrating into the hands of one sin- 
gle individual so much power. 

Under this provision the general coun- 
sel, and he alone, can determine what 
complaint cases are to be prosecuted be- 
fore the Board. He may refuse arbi- 
trarily to issue a complaint, and no indi- 
vidual may have any recourse against 
him for such refusal. With this power 
he can potentially follow a policy wholly 
inconsistent with that of the Board, as 
evinced by its decisions. Nowhere in our 
governmental structure can there be 
found so complete an absence of checks 
and balances. Potentially, such a situa- 
tion can create utter confusion. Neither 
employers nor labor organizations can, 
under such circumstances, find any sure 
guide as to the principles established 
under the act by which io conduct them- 
selves. It is inconceivable that such a 
situation should be permitted to exist 
in the field of labor relations. Labor 
relations will simply be adrift, with no 
rudder and no anchor. 

Also, from the point of view of proper 
administration, it is difficult to find any 
wisdom in that provision in section 4 (a), 
which prohibits the Board from appoint- 
ing individuals for the pu: pose of making 
economic analyses. There are few fields, 
indeed, in which analytical studies of 
currents and trends are as essential as 
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Many of the duties with which the Board 
is charged make the use of such trained 
personnel absolutely essential. For ex- 
ample, under section 8 (b) (5), the Board 
must determine in certain instances 
whether union fees are excessive or dis- 
criminatory. In making its determina- 
tion it must consider, “among-other rel- 
evant factors. the practices and customs 
of labor organization in the particular 
industry.” It is beyond understanding 
how the Board is to attain familiarity 
with such factors without the aid of eco- 
nomic analysts. Then, too, the Board, 
under section 8 (b) (6), must determine 
whether a labor organization has com- 
mitted an unfair labor practice by exact- 
ing payment for “services which are not 
performed or not to be performed.” 

It is to be expected that unions will 
endeavor to eliminate sweatshop condi- 
tions or speed-up systems. In doing so, 
they will necessarily demand that work 
loads be reduced and more workers em- 
ployed. Whether such demands are 
legitimate, as will undoubtedly be con- 
tended by the unions, or whether they 
constitute feather bedding, as will no 
doubt be claimed by employers, are mat- 
ters which, for the Board, without the 
aid of economic analysts, will be impos- 
sible of determination. The argument 
may be made, of course, that the infor- 
mation which the Board might seek 
through the use of economic analysts 
might better be submitted to it in the 
form of evidence at a hearing. This 
argument folds, however, on close 
examination. 

The evidence which must be submitted 
on questions such as are covered by sec- 
tions 8 (b) (5) and (6) falls, in large 
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part, into the category of expert testi- 
mony. Every lawyer knows that experts 
in the same field will often differ with 
each other, depending upon which side 
they appear to testify for. An expert 
representing an employer will differ with 
an expert representing a union. Only 
the impartial analyses made by em- 
ployees of the Government can in such 
instances serve as a basis for a fair 
decision. There is no reason why the 
Board should not be permitted to employ 
such analysts. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bricker in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question; 
yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator, before he passes too far beyond the 
point about the National Labor Relations 
Board’s having authority to determine 
what fees shall be paid by members of 
labor unions to labor unions, whether he 
thinks it is outrageous discrimination 
against the labor unions to provide that 
this governmental board by law shall de- 
termine the fees which members of labor 
unions shall pay to the labor unions, 
when no law requires or permits any 
governmental agency to determine the 
fees which members of farm organiza- 
tions shall pay to their organizations, or 
permits any such Government agency to 
determine the dues which members of 
fraternal organizations shall pay their 
organizations, or allows any govern- 
mental agency to determine the dues 
which members of an employers’ asso- 
ciation shall be required to pay to that 
association? 

Mr. TAYLOR. No; certainly, Mr. 
President, as I have said, it is discrimi- 
nation of the worst type. It is hard for 
me to believe that it is legal and that it 
will not be declared unconstitutional. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is not the same dis- 
crimination against a labor union in- 
stanced in the President’s message when 
he points out that labor unions are 
required to file the most elaborate re- 
ports and are entitled to no protection 
under the National Labor Relations Act 
until they file such comprehensive re- 
ports, while the corporate employers, 
the partnerships or associations, which 
might be employers, are not required to 
file any such reports? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Itis,indeed. Thisisa 
bill to “get” labor. 

For no valid reason that I can see, the 
bill proposes to eliminate from the 
Board’s procedures two existing and val- 
uable devices for expediting its functions. 
Their elimination is especially amazing 
because they are in the first instance em- 
ployed in an area which is not at all con- 
troversial and, furthermore, have proved 
themselves to be extremely effective in 
reducing the number of cases constantly 
pending before the Board. These pro- 
cedures have to do with the determina- 
tion of a bargaining agent in representa- 
tion cases by the use of the so-called pre- 
hearing elections and by the cross check 
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of union application cards to determine 
majority. Section 9 (c) (4) of the bill 
has the unfortunate effect of eliminating 
these procedures. If it is remembered 
that the first of these procedures—the 
prehearing election—has been utilized 
by the Board only in cases where there 
have been no really controversial issues 
involved in the proceedings, and the sec- 
ond—the cross check of cards—only 
where both the employer and the union 
have agreed to the use of this method, 
then it becomes difficult to understand 
why a hitherto successful means of 
quickly disposing of 20 percent of the 
Board’s adjusted representation cases 
should thus be eliminated. The need for 
the Board to hold formal hearings in 
such cases, under the bill, will not alone 
be extremely costly but must eventually 
make unnecessary inroads in the han- 
dling of more important functions. 

Another provision which I believe to 
be objectionable from the point of view 
of good administration is section 10 (c), 
which provides that the findings and 
recommended orders of trial examiners 
shall become final if no exceptions are 
filed within 20 days after they are is- 
sued. In effect, this provision provides 
an excellent opportunity for a party to 
skirt the agency and take its case di- 
rectly to the courts. If a party does not 
file any exceptions, the agency is power- 
less to modify the findings of the trial 
examiner, no matter how ill-founded 
they may be. Yet, it would be required 
to uphold in the courts a decision which 
it has not itself made and which it 
might willingly have corrected upon re- 
view if it were permitted to do so. 

There are many other more or less 
seriously objectionable features in the 
bill. Time will not permit an exhaus- 
tive treatment of all of these. I shall 
make only brief comments as to some 
of them. 

If any provision of the Board opens 
up the possibility of tying up the Board 
continuously and bogging it down to the 
exclusion of all other matters, it is sec- 
tion 10 (k). This section requires that 
the Board itself—and not an arbitra- 
tor—decide the issues arising out of ju- 
risdictional disputes. The determina- 
tion of such issues obviously requires 
specialized knowledge and techniques. 
How it is to be expected for the Board 
to involve itself directly in cases so in- 
volved and complicated, and yet to per- 
form its other functions, is beyond 
understanding. 

To add to the Board’s administrative 
difficulties, there is section 8 (c). This 
provides that expression of views, argu- 
ment, or opinion shall not constitute 
or be evidence of an unfair labor prac- 
tice if they contain no threat of re- 
prisal or force or promise of benefit. 
Nowhere in the field of law will such an 
amazing principle be found. No one 
would argue that an expression of opin- 
ion should in itself constitute an unfair 
labor practice when it does not include 
a threat. Such a rule would be a clear 
violation of an individual’s constitu- 
tional right of free speech. But, on the 
other hand, there is absolutely no rea- 
son why the Board should not, like any 
other tribunal, judicial or quasi judi- 
cial, be permitted to accept in evidence 
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such arguments or expressions of opin- 
ions if they furnish proof of motive in 
the commission of some other unfair 
labor practice. Any laymen will readily 
understand that proof of an individual's 
intention will in most instances lie in 
the expressions he has uttered or the 
arguments he has made. Yet the Board 
is forbidden by this section even to re- 
ceive such expressions or arguments in 
evidence. The idea, in our jurispru- 
dence, is preposterous. The rule serves 
to nullify almost every section of the 
bill which establishes specified activi- 
ties to be unfair labor practices. 

Another almost equally ridiculous 
provision in the bill which goes far to- 
ward nullifying the National Labor Re- 
lations Act is the amendment in section 
10 (c), which provides that the Board. 
may not order reinstatement or back 
pay to any individual discharged for 
cause. By these terms, the Board could 
not reinstate an employe and grant him 
back pay where his employer clearly dis- 
charged him because of his union activi- 
ties simply because.in addition to this 
reason for discharging him there also 
existed grounds for which the employer 
might also have discharged him. It 
should not be at all difficult for an em- 
ployer to furnish such additional reasons 
for an employee’s discharge in almost 
every case. I can see no reason why, if 
it is proved that an employee actually 
has been discharged for his union ac- 
tivities, the employer should be permitted 
to escape liability by pleading conduct 
which he was perfectly willing to toler- 
ate until the employee became active in 
the union. 

By no means the least objectionable 
feature of the bill is the one that has 
to do with the definition of collective 
bargaining. Section 8 (d) specifically 
provides that the duty shall not be im- 
posed upon any party to discuss or agree 
to any modifications of the terms con- 
tained in a contract for a fixed period, if 
the modifications are to take effect be- 
fore the end of the term of the contract. 
It is certainly not conducive to good re- 
lations between the parties to a labor 
contract if, when conditions make it 
necessary, one of the parties should wish 
to reopen discussion as to some term of 
a contract and the other party should 
be permitted to refuse even to discuss 
this matter. Discussion does not mean 
necessarily the making of any conces- 
sion. In good reason, there is no sense 
in establishing a rule which will support 
intransigence whether on the part of an 
employer or a labor organization. This 
can only lead to strikes and to lock-outs. 
The existing rule, which requires the 
parties to sit down and in good faith dis- 
cuss demands for a change in a contract 
is far more beneficial to industrial tran- 
quillity. 

I should also like to say something 
about another amendment which ap- 
pears in section 8 (d) dealing with col- 
lective bargaining. In my mind, this 
amendment is extremely objectionable 
because it treats so disparately between 
employers and employees. This provi- 
sion prohibits either employers or em- 
ployees to violate the “cooling off” period 
of 60 days which is required before they 
can engage in strikes or lock-outs. The 
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objectionable feature in this section lies 
in the fact that if the employer violates 
this section his liability extends only to 
being subjected to a possible cease and 
desist order issued by the Board. On 
the other hand, employees who violate 
this section can be subjected summarily 
and at the will of the employer to the 
most drastic punishment to which any 
person who makes his livelihood by his 
labor can be subjected—that of the loss 
of his status as an employee. Not only 
is this distinction in treatment for the 
same type of offense extremely unfair 
but it makes for the very real possibility 
that an employer may deliberately pro- 
voke a strike to rid himself of certain 
of his employees. Such inequality of 
treatment has no place in our laws. 

I have by no means covered every ob- 
jectionable provision of the bill; yet I 
feel that those I have discussed are, if 
the bill contained no others, proof that 
the bill is unfair, biased, and unmanage- 
able. The field of labor relations is not 
one in which this country can afford to 
make even minor mistakes. The enact- 
ment of this bill over the President’s veto 
would be one of the major disasters of 
our era. Its passage would not only 
have widespread repercussions through- 
out the Nation, including strikes, stop- 
pages, and lock-outs, but it would also 
indirectly affect the welfare of millions 
of people outside our borders. To the 
extent that production of basic commod- 
ities is interfered with to that extent 
must our people as well as the peoples of 
other nations suffer. Passing this bill is 
a mistake we cannot afford to make. 

Mr. President, I should like to finish 
what I undertook to do earlier this even- 
ing, by inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the names of the brave church- 
men who had the courage of their con- 
victions, whose convictions were born 
of their Christian beliefs, that the bill is 
unworthy, that it should not be passed. 
Earlier in the evening I read the state- 
ment, and I read certain of their names. 
I should like to include the remainder 
of the names in the Recorp. I believe, 
Mr. President, I had concluded giving 
the names of those from California. 
Colorado is the next State on the list. 

Rabbi Manuel Lederman, of Denver; 
Rev. Samuel W. Marble, of Denver. 

Going to the State of Connecticut, 
there are a considerable number of sign- 
ers. All these people are opposed to 
the Taft-Hartley bill, on account of the 
things that it will do to the American 
people, who are their parishioners. The 
names are as follows: 

Rev. A. N. Avrutick, Hartford; Dr. 
James Good Broun, Ansonia; Rev. J. 
George Butler, Hartford; Rev. Merrill F. 
Clarke, New Canaan; Rabbi Hyman 
Cohen, Meriden; Prof. John W. Darr, 
Middletown; Rev. Lewis H. Davis, Tor- 
rington; Rabbi Maurice J. Elefard, Hart- 
ford; Rev. Meredith F. Ellor, Hartford; 
Rev. Richard A. G. Foster, New Haven; 
Rev. George B. Gilbert, Middletown; 
Rev. Donald Hamblin, Hartford; Rev. 
Emerson G. Hangen, Meridan; Rev. Earl 
O. Heck, Hartford; Rev. Charles X. 
Hutchinson, Hartford; Rev. Edgar N. 
Jackson, Bridgeport; Rev. Fleming 
James, Sr., North Haven; Rabbi M. 
Aaron Kra, Ansonia; Rev. Roderick 
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MacLeod, Winsted; Rev. Sidney Lovett, 
New Haven; Rev. Harry L. MacKenzie, 
Greens Farms; Rabbi Moses S. Malin- 
owitz, New London; Rev. Edward L. 
Peet, Hartford; Dr. Liston Pope, New 
Haven; Rabbi Stanley Rabinowitz, New 
Haven; Rev. Richard H. Ritter, South- 
ington; Rev. W. Glenn Roberts, Hart- 
ford; Rev. Alfred Schmalz, Darien; 
Rabbi Aaron Shuchatowitz, New Haven. 
Rabbi Morris Silverman, of Hartford. 
I believe I met Rabbi Silverman at a 
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section of the country. Rev. Elsie F. 
Stowe, Seymour; Rev. Willard Uphaus, 
New Haven; Rev. Wallace T. Viets, Hart- 
ford; Rabbi Max R. Wasser, Torrington; 
Rev. C. Lawson Willard, Jr., New Haven; 
Rev. Loyd F. Morley, Stamford; Rabbi 
Harry Zwelling, New Britain. 

That ends the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

z Mr. TAYLOR. Imay yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. KILGORE. Iam asking this as a 
question. Under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, is it. not 
necessary, before a State may be ad- 
mitted to the Union, that it guarantee 
to the people within the State a republi- 
can form of government? 

Mr. TAYLOR. That is as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. KILGORE. A republican form of 
government is known as a representa- 
tive form of government, in which repre- 
sentatives elected, proportionally to the 
population of the respective States or 
subdivisions thereof, shall be recognized 
as voting in their respective districts, is 
that not correct? i 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not rather 
peculiar that with respect to a measure 
of this importance there should be so 
terrific an effort made as is made at the 
present time to eliminate the votes of 
certain Members of the Senate of the 
United States, to prevent them from vot- 
ing because, inadvertently, they happen 
to be absent from the Senate of the 
United States at the time the vote is 
proposed to be taken? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. Senators are repre- 
senting the United States in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and in other places. Is it 
in line with the guarantees made by the 
Constitution, or the proper processes of a 
republican form of government, that 
Members of the Senate should endeavor 
to preclude other Senators from the 
right to represent their constituents in 
voting in the United States Senate on so 
important a question as the pending one? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished and able senior Senator from 
West Virginia that it is a well-known 
fact that the whole procedure is aimed 
at railroading the measure through be- 
fore the people realize what really has 
overtaken them. They have been kidded 
into believing that this was a mild bill, 
that it was not that old, mean, Hartley 
bill. The first spokesman to speak out 
to the people whose words will have to 
be heard—the newspapers will have to 
print what he had to say—is President 
Truman. He has told the truth about 
the matter. Many people have heard 
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the truth now for the first time. Some 
newspapers have covered the matter in a 
fairly concise manner, but generally all 
the propaganda has been on the other 
side, that the bill was a nice little tame 
one, just like a little pussycat, that would 
not hurt anyone. It has been said the 
bill is sorely needed, and its advocates 
want to get it through while that impres- 
sion still prevails. 

I have never known before of Senators 
not agreeing to postpone a vote on an 
important measure for a day or so. The 
Senate the other day postponed a vote 
on the rent-control bill. The postpone- 
ment was made from Friday until Tues- 
day of the next week. No one was excited 
about that delay. There was an expira- 
tion dead line with respect to that bill; 
but there is no dead line with respect to 
the matter now before us. Certain per- 
sons want to “get” labor. These frantic 
people, who see slipping from their grasp 
opportunity to strangle labor, to throttle 
labor, to do away with labor unions, to 
set up a Fascist state, are not going to 
miss this opportunity if they can help it. 
They will keep us here all day and all 
night, and all the next day and all the 
next night, and then all day Sunday. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KILGORE. In the mind of the 
Senator from Idaho, does not the attitude 
taken by some Senators show an effort to 
force through a bill regardless of whether 
certain States may be represented in the 
vote taken, regardless of the guaranty 
of a republican form of government by 
the Constitution, regardless of the form 
of representation guaranteed to the 
States? Is that not the general impres- 
sion obtained by the Senator? 

Mr. TAYLOR. If the Senator means 
that they are being inconsiderate of the 
Senators who are absent, certainly that 
is true. There are Senators like the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Thomas!, who is 
away on official business. He would cer- 
tainly like to be present to vote on this 
measure. The people of Utah are en- 
titled to have his vote recorded, and we 
are entitled to have the benefit of his 
advice and consultation. The measure is 
so important that due consideration 
should be given to it before we vote. 

We could postpone the vote on the 
measure for a week, and proceed with 
other legislation in the meantime. I am 
sure such legislation, however, would not 
be housing legislation. There is nothing 
pressing about that. People can live out 
of doors at this time of the year, so there 
is no hurry about housing legislation. I 
am sure no legislation would be passed 
to raise the minimum wage. Workers are 
receiving a minimum of 40 cents an hour, 
which amounts to $16 a week. That, 
some seem to think, is enough. So there 
is no hurry about raising the minimum 
wage. I am sure the legislation consid- 
ered would not be such as would help the 
little man. We might consider some 
other monopoly bill which could be 
rushed in here to save the day, while we 
were waiting for Senators to return and 
vote on this great labor legislation, this 
bill which some contend is going to save 
the Union. Yes, Mr. President; it is 
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going to save the Union by wrecking the 
unions. 

Mr. President, the procedure now be- 
ing taken is very strange indeed. It is 
unprecedented, unheard of. Since I 
have been in the Senate I have seen 
nothing like it. We have indicated 
that it is not our desire to talk the 
measure to death, or anything of 
that kind. We are willing to say 
nothing more about it; just let the people 
think about it. We want to have absent 
Senators have an opportunity to return 
so they may vote. But no, some Senators 
will not agree to that. They are going to 
make us vote at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. We are going to have to stand on 
our feet day and night until a vote is 
taken, Sunday included. I accept the 
challenge. I have talked about 9 hours 
today, and will be good for another 9 
hours, and then after 8 hours’ sleep I will 
be good for another 18 hours. 

Mr. President, I should like to proceed 
with the list of names attached to the 
statement to which I referred previously. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not know 
whether the Senator remembers or not, 
but I ask him if he does remember that, 
during the war, when the Democrats 
were in control of the Congress of the 
United States, no questions were asked 
as to who should be General Marshall’s 
assistant, and who should be his chief 
adviser with respect to the war in Europe 
or the war in Asia. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Les; that is a fact, as 
far as I remember. 

Mr. KILGORE. Now may I say to the 
Senator from Idaho 

Mr. TAYLOR. No; the Senator can- 
not say anything to me. The Senator 
must ask me a question. 

Mr. KILGORE. I ask the Senator’s 
pardon. In the bill under discussion pro- 
vision is made for a chief counsel, who is 
completely uncontrolled by the National 
Labor Relations Board, who is not an- 
swerable to the Board, but to himself 
alone. How would General Marshall 
have been able to conduct military af- 
fairs, settle questions which came before 
him, had Congress done the same thing 
with respect to him that is now proposed 
to be done with respect to the labor 
relations situation? 

Mr. TAYLOR. If I were permitted to 
ask the Senator a question I would ask 
him if he really thought that anyone 
wants the bill to work successfully, that 
anyone wants peaceful labor relations to 
result from it. No; those who are anxi- 
ous for its passage want to wreck the 
country, to get it into a great turmoil 
and take things over. That is about the 
size of it. That is the way it has been 
done before, by Hitler and Mussolini. 
They got things into a big uproar and 
then took over. The Communists do the 
same thing. We must watch from both 
angles. We must watch the Commu- 
nists on one side and the Fascists on the 
other. This is a Fascist measure. There 
is no doubt about it. It is cleverly con- 
ceived. In its many ramifications it is 
like a futuristic painting. 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bricker in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Before I ask the 
question, let me say that I sometimes 
wonder whether it would not be a good 
idea to paint the picture with a white-_ 
wash brush. With my background of 
farming and mining experience, of 
course, I would not ask that. 

I ask the Senator if it is not more 
than merely a question of getting a 
vote—for example, a vote from the 
State of Utah, in the form of the vote of 
the Senator from Utah IMr. THOMAS]. 
Is it not a question of getting a man 
who has had years of experience in labor 
and industrial relations, in the question 
of economics, and other things with 
which the Senator from Utah has had 
experience during his entire lifetime, par- 
ticularly his experience in the United 
States, in Japan, in Germany, and vari- 
ous other countries? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Certainly, if any man 
in the United States is qualified ta pass 
upon this question, it is the senior Sen- 
ator from the State of Utah, a man who 
served with distinction as chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Education, and as United States delegate 
to many international labor conferences. 
It is not ohly a question of obtaining the 
physical presence here of Senators to 
vote and to consult and discuss. It is 
also a question of giving the people of 
America an opportunity to know about 
the bill. Before it has left us irrevocably, 
they should have time to think this ques- 
tion over for themselves and decide 
whether or not they want this legislation. 

As I say, I have no hope of changing 
the minds of a good many Senators who 
are definitely decided on this proposal, 
but I believe that there are a large num- 
ber of Senators whose minds are more 
or less open. If they should find, Mr. 
President, that their people back home 
definitely do not want the bill, I think it 
would change enough votes to kill this 
terrible legislation. A change of only 
three or four votes would be sufficient to 
kill this legislation, which will cost 
America uncounted wealth in dollars, as 
well as in the happiness of her people. 
It will involve destruction, disruption, 
lack of production, inflation, general 
strife, and turmoil. 

It is a sad day indeed when our en- 
thusiastic Republican friends suddenly, 
out of a clear sky, refuse to grant a rea- 
sonable accommodation with respect to 
the schedule for- this legislation. In 
connection with other legislation, when 
it is said, “Let us vote next Thursday,” 
they say, “Certainly.” They are fine 
sociable fellows. But in connection 
with this bill, when the suggestion is 
made that we vote next week, so that 
the people can think it over, they say, 
“Not on your life. We are going to get 
this through right now, before anyone 
can think anything about it.” 

Yet this is a bill which the President 
felt was so crucial that he went on the 
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air to speak to the people of the Nation. 
That is something which he has not done 
for some time in connection with legis- 
lation before the Congress. That is the 
difference. This is important. It means 
much to America. The Republican ma- 
jority, which has been enacting one 
piece of legislation after another which 
will only lead us to ruin down the road 
to depression, are determined to get this 
bill through before the people have an 
opportunity to think it over. They real- 
ize that they can never get it through 
otherwise. So here they sit, like a bunch 
of buzzards out in Arizona, waiting for 
the corpse to drop to the floor. They 
will sit a long time, Mr. President, be- 
cause I have outwitted those buzzards 
out there on the prairie. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PEPPER. I ask the able Senator 
from Idaho if it is not a fact that what- 
ever demand there was generally in the 
country of a legitimate character for la- 
bor legislation was not directed pri- 
marily at a great wave of strikes? Was 
not that wave of strikes, which occurred 
in early 1946, attributable to the diffi- 
culties and maladjustments of the recon- 
version period? With the passing of the 
reconversion period, has not the real de- 
mand for that kind of legislation, and 
the necessity for it, passed? Therefore 
is not the President correct in saying 
that this bill comes substantially at a 
time of industrial peace, and that the ef- 
fect of it would be simply to promote 
strife instead of peace? Is it not there- 
fore correct to say that the legislation 
should not be enacted at this time? 

Mr. TAYLOR. This bill should not be 
enacted at any time. If the country 
were tied up with strikes in every plant 
in the Nation, the bill would still be no 
good. As the President pointed out, it 
would not stop John L. Lewis or anyone 
else from doing anything he wanted to 
do. All it would do would be to get the 
Government mixed up, and cross its feet 
so as to make it fall over itself and be- 
come ridiculous. We would have a great 
many strikes, and much strife that we 
would not have otherwise. 

Frankly, I do not hold out to the 
American people any great panacea that 
will give us completely unruffled labor re- 
lations, whether we pass this bill or not. 
If we pass it, the situation will be a great 
deal worse. If we do not pass it, there 
will still be occasional strikes and lock- 
outs. We might as well tell the people 
the truth. There always have been con- 
flicts involved in employer-employee re- 
lations, and there always will be. So 
long as we have our free economy, that is 
one of the penalties which we must pay 
for freedom. We must suffer a modicum 
of bargaining conflict and disagreement. 
Iam willing to accept it. 

When we see the profits of the big in- 
dustrialists going sky high while the la- 
boring man’s actual take-home pay is 
dwindling and prices are rising, how in 
the name of heaven do we expect to es- 
cape industrial strife and unrest? 

No; we shall never have industrial 
peace so long as the Republicans are run- 
ning things. There is no doubt about 
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that. The situation will become worse 
and worse. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. During the war it was 
my privilege to do investigation work 
with the War Investigating Committee 
in connection with war production. Has 
it not been the Senator’s observation 
that during the war labor—and I speak 
of labor as a whole, the workers 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator speaks of 
people? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; the people of the 
United States. Is it not a fact that they 
did a magnificent job of production in 
getting out the necessary tools, machin- 
ery, equipment, and other things neces- 
sary to win the war? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Certainly they did a 
magnificent job of production. I worked 
in a defense plant, as I have said before. 
The last job I had before I came to the 
Senate was in a defense plant. I have 
in my pocket a sheet-metal worker’s card. 
Yes; they did a good job of production. 
There was a great deal of loafing in the 
plant where I was, but it was not the 
fault of the workers. I loafed, and it 
was not my fault. The materials were 
not there to work with, and the boss sent 
down word that the stuff had to last us 
for 2 weeks or 10 days, or whatever it 
was, and we looked it over and paced 
ourselves accordingly. We did not want 
to do it, but we had to. There is noth- 
ing more degrading than to be on a job 
where you cannot give it everything you 
have, and if you can think up better ways 
to do the work, see that they are put 
into effect. But the management wanted 
no suggestions. They said, “Keep your 
mouth shut. Never mind. We do not 
care whether you can do it more quickly 
or not.” 

The inspectors from the Navy would 
come through the plant and the manager 
would send someone to tell us that the 
inspector was coming, so that we could 
appear busy. It was not the fault of the 
workers, They did a good job, a mag- 
nificent job. I have seen a number of 
them quit the plant where I was work- 
ing during the war. A man would say, 
“My God, my boy is over in Japan. I 
cannot stay here and loaf as we have to. 
I am going to some other place where I 
can work.” And they would go. Pretty 
soon they would come back and say, “It 
was worse over at the place I went, so I 
am back here again.” 

The workers did a good job. They 
have been blamed for the fact that there 
was loafing in the defense plants. Some- 
times inspectors would see them loafing, 
when the manager was not right on the 
job and did not send the warning agent 
through. The managers had more peo- 
ple than they needed in most places. It 
was cost-plus—the more it cost the 
more the plus. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a couple of addi- 
tional questions? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr, KILGORE. Is it not a fact that 
most of the delays were caused by mal- 
distribution of supplies? That is what 
I found in my investigations, as did 
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various others. But during that time 
there was not any hostility between man- 
angement and labor. Is not that a fact? 
In other words, management cooperated 
with labor to the fullest extent possible, 
based upon the supplies they had? 

Mr. TAYLOR. There was no fighting. 
We were sorry we did not have the mate- 
rials, but we cooperated with manage- 
ment. We did not try to put manage- 
ment in a hole. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. From that experi- 
ence the Senator knows, I believe, that 
when there is a market for material 
produced there is cooperation between 
management and labor? Is not that a 
fact? They will cooperate so long as 
there is a market within the price range 
for which the material can be produced. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I certainly feel that 
there is no necessity for hostility. It 
is not inevitable at all that manage- 
ment and labor should fight. I know 
of many managers who get along won- 
derfully well with labor because they 
treat workers like human beings. Of 
course, many of these equitable, amicable 
labor relations that are in effect will be 
ended if this bill goes into effect. It says 
to them, “You cannot do that. You 
cannot be friends any more. You have 
got to fight. Let us have some sport. 
Get busy; fight a little.” 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; I am happy to 
have the Senator ask me a question. 

Mr. KILGORE. Therefore, it is not 
necessary for the Government to step in 
and say that they cannot enter into cer- 
tain agreements between labor and man- 
agement in order to protect the public, 
provided there is a market? Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Certainly the Senator 
is correct in that. 

Mr. President, I have gotten to the 
District of Columbia now in inscribing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the names 
of the churchmen who oppose this bill. 
I am referring to the group of church- 
men, of various churches, priests, rab- 
bis, and reverends, who issued this ap- 
peal to President Truman to veto the 
labor bill. 

In the District of Columbia there are 
Rabbi Samuel H. Berkowitz and Rabbi 
David Pruzansky. 

In Delaware there is Rabbi Joseph I. 
Singer, of Wilmington. 

In Florida, Rev. Floyd M. Irvin, of 
Eustis. 

In Florida there are Rabbi M. Mische- 
loff, of Miami Beach; Rabbi Sanders M. 
Tofield, of Jacksonville; Rev. Edward W. 
Ullrich of Miami; Rev. G. W. Washing- 
ton, of Jacksonville. 

In Georgia we have Rabbi Hyman R. 
Friedman, of Atlanta; Rev. David N. 
Howell, of Atlanta; Rabbi Charles M. 
Rubel, of Macon; and Rabbi Abraham I. 
Rosenberg, of Savannah. 

There is quite a list from the State of 
Illinois. Evidently the clergy out there 
are really up and about and fighting for 
the welfare of the common man. 

In Illinois there are Dr. James Luther 
Adams, Chicago; Rey. J. Frank Ander- 
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son, Tinley Park; Rev. Karl Baehr, Chi- 
cago; Rev. Frederic E. Bell, Seneca; Rev. 
Ray E. Bond, Chicago; Rev. H. N. prog 
way, Oak Park; Rev. Hugh Elmer Brown, 
Evanston; Rev. Albert W. Buck, Chicago; 
Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer, Chicago; Rabbi 
E. Louis Cardou, Springfield; Rev. Wil- 
liam Clark, Chicago; Rev. Harold E. 
Craw, La Grange; Rev. Paul B. Deferson, 
Chicago; Rev. Herbert J. Doran, Urbana; 
Rev. Clifford Earle, Chicago; Rev. Fred 
Eastman, Chicago; Rev. Robert Worth 
Frank, Chicago; Rev. Herbert George, 
Chicago; Rabbi David Graubart, Chica- 
go; Rabbi Philip Graubart, Chicago; 
Rev. Armand Guerrero, Chicago; Rev. 
George Halsted, Chicago. 

It is quite evident from the names that 
no particular nationality or faith has 
any monopoly insofar as a proper atti- 
tude toward organized labor is concerned. 
The names which I am reading certainly 
refiect America and its many races and 
nationalities and religions. 

I read more of the names: Rev. Louis 
U. Huber, Jerseyville; Dr. Homer Jack, 
Chicago; Rabbi Monroe Levens, Oak 
Park; Rev. C. Sumpter Logan, Lawrence- 
ville; Rev. William N. Lovell, Chicago: 
Rev. Harold L. Lunger, Oak Park; Rev. 
Hugh S. Mackenzie, Chicago; Rev. Doug- 
las V. Machan, Chicago. 

I read more of the names: Rev. Frank 
B. McCulloch, Chicago; Rev. William G. 
McGill, Chicago; Rev. J. B. McKendry, 
Oak Park; Rev. John Magill, Monmouth; 
Rev. Paul L. Meacham, Cermi; Rev. Carl 
T. Michel, Chicago; Rabbi Jacob J. Na- 
than, Chicago; Rev. Clyde K. Newhouse, 
Cobden. 

All these men are opposed to this bill. 
All of them are from Illinois. I Should 
like to call that fact to the attention of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs], 
namely, that the names I am reading are 
those of ministers and rabbis and fath- 
ers from the State of Illinois who op- 
pose this bill. 

I continue to read the names: Rey, 
Duane Nichol, Chicago; Dr. Victor Oben- 
haus, Chicago; Rev. Douglas Patterson, 
Chicago; Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, Chi- 
cago; Rabbi Shlomo Rapoport, Chicago; 
Rev. Conrad Reiner, Chicago; Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Ringe, Franklin Park; Rey. Or- 
ville Sampson, Chicago. 

Mr. President, I shall finish reading 
this list of names after a while. 

I hear some of the proponents of this 
bill protesting violently that this is a 
filibuster. No; this is not a filibuster; 
this is a time-consuming operation just 
for the purpose of giving the people of 
America time to realize what is in this 
bill and time to think it over and then 
let the Congress know how they feel 
about it. I have pointed that out sev- 
eral times, and I think it will bear re- 
peating, because if the press has any- 
thing at all to say about what I have 
said here this evening, I hope the press 
will tell the people of the country that 
I am not trying to prevent a vote on 
this bill. I expressed willingness to have 
a unanimous consent agreement after 
the elapse of the customary few days. 
If it is the will of the people that it pass, 
that is fine and dandy, and I shall have 
no argument after I think the people 
have had an opportunity to think about 
it. But I do not think they have had 
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that opportunity thus far. The only rea- 
son I am talking is to give the people 

opportunity thoroughly to under- 
stand the bill and then let their Senators 
know what they think about it. 

Mr. President, I may point out again 
that this performance is absolutely un- 
necessary; it is not called for at all; 
there is no sense in having it. If Sena- 
tors of the majority party would simply 
agree to a day certain to vote, a few days 
hence, and give the people time to think 
this matter over, we could proceed with 
other legislation, and they could go 
home and go to bed tonight, if they 
wanted to. 

They would not ordinarily come back 
tomorrow; tomorrow is Saturday; in- 
deed, it is Saturday morning now. 

Mr. President, if this was not such a 
great undertaking—stealing labor's 
rights—they would not think of coming 
back on Sunday. But this is a great cru- 
sade, so they think—a crusade to steal 
everything labor possesses—so we shall 
b> here on Sunday. 

So we shall be here. I simply hope the 
people find out the real reason why we 
are here. This is no filibuster; it is an 
endeavor to give the people an opportu- 
nity to know what is going on and what 
is in this bill. 3 

Mr. President, the Taft-Hartley bill 
now before us proposes to take the Con- 
ciliation Service out from under the De- 
partment of Labor, where it rightfully 
belongs, and to substitute therefor a new 
kind of conciliation service that will con- 
ciliate nothing, that, on the contrary, 
will produce new and ever-increasing 
sources of disputes. I can think of no 
better description of the dangers in this 
situation and of the value of retaining a 
really practical, workable conciliation 
service, such as the one we have today, 
than that contained in a radio broadcast 
by the Honorable Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach, the Secretary of Labor. I quote 
from his broadcast: 

During the 18 months since VJ-day the 
American people carried out the most tre- 
mendous job of military and industrial de- 
mobilization in our history, There were set- 
backs and disappointments, including many 
serious and costly labor disputes. Despite 


that fact, however, American production in 


1946 exceeded all previous peacetime levels. 
I sannot predict what will happen during 
this next year in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. But I do know that both labor and 
management now have a much more con- 
structive attitude today than during the first 
troubled months that followed VJ-day. 

The Congress of the United States now has 
before it a number of bills designed to pre- 
vent a recurrence of last year’s industrial 
strife. There is one particular proposal that 
I would like to discuss rather fully. This 
proposal takes two forms: One would set up 
a mediation board outside the Department of 
Labor; the other would set up a mediation 
board within the Department, but would 
make the board practically independent and 
transfer to it the work of conciliation and 
mediation now being carried on by the Labor 
Department. From past experience I feel 
sure that such a board would be in the 
Department for housekeeping purposes only, 

Some advocates of this procedure contend 
that the Labor Department and its Secretary 
cannot act impartially because we have a 
mandate from Congress to “foster, promote, 
and develop the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States J 
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The best answer to this argument would 
be a full review of the record and policies 
of the United States Conciliation Service. I 
cannot undertake that in the time at my 
disposal. But I would like to quote four 
character witnesses, if I may call them that. 
Four groups who have a vital stake in collec- 
tive bargaining and the American way of 
life. They are: The National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Federation of 
Labor, and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. ; 

Necessarily, these groups have had a great 
deal of experience With the Conciliation Serv- 
ice. They are in a position to judge the 
work of the Conciliation Service because they 
take part in it. Day in and day out they 
watch negotiations being carried on with the 
friendly, impartial help of our Commission- 
ers of Conciliation. Let me remind you that 
during the last year the Commissioners, 
under the capable direction of Edgar L. War- 
ren, aided in the peaceful settlement of 13,000 
industrial disputes. Moreover, in 90 percent 
of the disputes where Commissioners were 
called in before work had halted no stoppage 
occurred, 

Last year we also aided in settling 3,400 
strikes. Of these, nearly two-thirds had 
begun before either of the parties called for 
the services of a conciliator. 

Equally important, all of these settlements 
were reached by voluntary methods of con- 
ciliation and mediation. 

Knowing that record, the NAM, the AFL, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the CIO are 
unanimously opposed to the creation of a 
mediation board. Let me quote the cham- 
ber’s board of directors; 

“The establishment of a Federal mediation 
board, or any similar body by another name, 
would interfere with and disrupt voluntary 
collective bargaining. There would be a 
tendency to refer important issues to such 


a board, which would undermine voluntary 


agreement.” 

My own experience as Secretary of Labor 
fully supports that view. During the war re 
could see this perfectly natural tendency at 
work. Time and time again the parties to 
a dispute were so eager to have their case 
settled by the National War Labor Board that 
the preliminary negotiations were little more 
than shadow boxing—a warm-up for the big 
show in Washington. Consequently, the 
Board found itself heavily burdened with a 
huge backlog of cases. 

But after VJ-day, when numerous wartime 
controls were lifted, the War Labor Board 
quite properly began to turn its case load 
back to the parties for settlement. As a 
result, about 3,000 cases were left to collective 
bargaining and the overwhelming majority 
were settled peacefully—even during the 
troubled months of reconversion when labor 
and management faced a host of unfamiliar 
problems. 

Without attempting to gloss over the fact 
that labor disputes did retard the rate of 
reconversion, I want to remind you that we 
now have more than 14,000,000 workers who 
are covered by some 50,000 union contracts. 
Yet even during the worst period of labor 
unrest in our history 45,000 of these con- 
tracts were renewed or renegotiated peace- 
fully, not to mention the successful han- 
dling of countless grievances that are bound 
to arise wherever men work together. 

To me, and to many others who are close 
to the labor scene, this indicates a much 
greater area of basic agreement than most 
people realize. Can we afford to move in on 
this large area with Government mandates or 
a super mediation board? The answer is: 
Not unless we are prepared to follow up with 
further controls and increasing Government 
participation in collective bargaining. 

Here again our wartime experience is re- 
vealing. In the fiscal year 1943 the Concilia- 
tion Service handled more than 14,000 dis- 
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putes, but 31 percent of these were referred 
either to the National War Labor Board or 
the National Labor Relations Board for final 
action. In 1944 the Service closed nearly 
22,000 disputes, and of these, 32 percent were 
referred to one of the two Boards, In 1945 
an all-time high was reached when the Con- 
ciliation Service handled over 23,000 disputes 
and referrals reached 33 percent. 

Today the story is very different. Labor 
and management are again learning to use 
the collective-bargaining process. As we en- 
tered the new year 1947, work stoppages were 
the lowest since VJ-day. Not only were there 
fewer strikes but the number of workers in- 
volved and idleness were also well below those 
early months of 1946. As of January 1, 1947 
our conciliators were attempting to mediate 
111 stoppages involving only 35,000 employees. 
A year-ago they were handling 145 strikes 
involving 10 times as many employees. 

Quite apart from its effect on the Concilia- 
tion Service, there is another reason why I 
am convinced that a mediation board would 
impede industrial peace. My own experi- 
ence has convinced me that the job is not 
one to be done by a board because the solu- 
tion of labor disputes requires great flexi- 
bility. Solutions cannot be reached in an 
ivory tower. Every case is different; the 
issues are different; the personalities are 
different. It requires different types of indi- 
viduals to handle different cases. 

During the last year and a half we in the 
Department have acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the current problems of each 
industry and the various companies within 
the industry. We know the background and 
the mental attitude of the negotiators on 
both sides. No super-duper board can han- 
dle such a many-sided and complicated task, 
regardless of the character, ability, and ex- 
perience of the men who might be appointed 
to such a board. With the best will in the 
world, a board would find itself delayed by 
technical problems which might prove a fata] 
handicap to successful collective bargaining. 

The general public may not be aware of 
these facts, but labor and management know 
them well enough. They know, too, what 
steps have been taken to develop and 
strengthen the Conciliation Service, I am 
particularly proud that what has been done 
was an outgrowth of a unanimous recom- 
mendation by the President’s Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference in November 1945. Every- 
one in the Conference agreed to the report 
which recommended that the Conciliation 
Service remain within the Department of 
Labor and that it operate with the advice 
of an advisory board consisting of repre- 
sentatives of both management and labor, 
This advisory board takes its work seriously 
and the results have been very gratifying to 
all concerned. 

Again, time does not permit me to review 
these changes in detail. But I can tell you 
that the Conciliation Service today is better 
equipped than ever before to aid both unions 
and employers at the bargaining table. For 
example, all of the arbitrators now on the 
roster of the Service were passed upon by 
the regional labor-management advisory 
committees, thus insuring competent and 
impartial arbitrators who have been approved 
by leading labor and management represent- 
atives in their respective areas, 

The same can be said of Conciliation’s 
Technical Division which assists the parties 
in disputes where highly technical problems 
arise, such as incentive plans, job eval- 
uations, merit-rating systems, workload 
studies, and related questions. 

Beyond these regular methods which the 
Conciliation Service offers, we have devel- 
oped several other means of promoting in- 
dustrial peace. Fact finding is one of them. 
During the last year I appointed nine fact- 
finding or special-inquiry boards. In each 
instance their investigations led to a satis- 
factory settlement of the controversy. The 
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public has not heard much of this success, 
but I believe it can be repeated in the fu- 
ture, provided that certain basic principles 
are followed. 

These principles include the full and vol- 
untary cooperation of both parties, the se- 
lection of board members who are thoroughly 
familiar with the industry concerned, and, 
of course, a clear understanding that board’s 
recommendations will not be forced upon 
the parties. Rather, I send each side a copy 
of the report and tell them in my-opinion 
it should be used and considered in further 
negotiation. In other words, I do not con- 
vert the board from a mere fact-finding func- 
tion into an arbitration function. 

I have tried to outline for you some of the 
things the Labor Department is doing in the 
field of industrial relations. Equally im- 
portant are the fundamental objectives be- 
hind this work. Unless I am very much 
mistaken, our goal is the same as yours, 
We in America want full, sustained produc- 
tion, and fair distribution. The kind of dis- 
tribution that will reward incentive and pre- 
serve the freedoms we hold dear. 

Free collective bargaining does impose 
serious responsibilities on both labor and 
management. Recent developments in steel 
and autos and in the vast construction in- 
dustry show how different the industrial 
climate is today from 1 year ago. Unless I 
misjudge the caliber and democratic pur- 
pose of labor and management they will 
meet their joint responsibility without co- 
ercion or compulsion from our Government. 


Mr. President, that was the text of the 
radio address on the subject of labor- 
management relations. It is a very fine 
testimonial to the good work being done. 
It really makes one sad to contemplate 
what is going to happen to this splendid 
organization when we get this phony 
bill. 

Mr. President, as I stated earlier in 
the evening, I was prepared to go on for 
a considerable time. I could talk for a 
good many hours yet; but several of my 
colleagues, insistently pressing for an op- 
portunity to speak, they are urging that 
I should not hog this thing, but should 
give them an opportunity to say a few 
words. So I shall desist temporarily and 
let some of my colleagues, friends of 
labor, and friends of the American peo- 
ple, have an opportunity to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KNOWLAD in the chair). The question 
is, Shall the bill pass, the objections of 
the President of the United States to the 
contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. PEPPER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Downey Johnston, S. C. 
Baldwin Dworshak Kem 

Ball Eastland Kilgore 
Barkley Ecton Knowland 
Brewster Ellender Langer 
Bricker Ferguson Lodge 
Bridges Fulbright McCarran 
Brooks George McCarthy 
Buck Green McClellan 
Bushfield Gurney McFarland 
Butler Hatch McGrath 
Byrd Hawkes McKellar 
Cain Hayden McMahon 
Capehart Hickenlooper Malone 
Capper Hill Martin 
Chavez Hoey Maybank 
Connally Holland Millikin 
Cooper Ives Moore 
Cordon Jenner Moree 
Donnell Johnson, Colo. Murray 
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Myers Russell Watkins 
O Daniel Saltonstall Wherry 
O'Mahoney Smith White 
Overton Sparkman Wiley 
Pepper Taft Wiliams 
Reed Taylor Wilson 
Revercomb Thye Young 


Robertson Va. Umstead 
Robertson, Wyo Vandenberg 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass, the 
objections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 
Vote! 

Mr. KILGORE Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. KILGORE Mr. President, while 
I realize that Senators would like to vote 
and get this over with, that is one of the 
points which I should like to make. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr? KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for order and for decent courtesy on the 
part of the Members of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from West Virginia has 
the floor. He may proceed. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
first point I should like to make is that 
under the Constitution of the United 
States we require the States of the Union 
to guarantee to their citizens a republi- 
can form of government, which is a rep- 
resentative form of government in which 
representatives of citizens by a propor- 
tionate ratio vote on the necessary meas- 
ures for the Government of their citizens. 

Mr. President, by the very evidence of 
the yelling of “vote” which does not 
speak so well for the dignity of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, we have an in- 
dication on the part of certain Members 
of the Senate that they are willing to de- 
part from that guaranty of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, insofar as 
the Congress is concerned, and to deny 
the representative vote to the various 
subordinate groups which make up the 
United States of America. I think it be- 
speaks ill of the Senate to have Senators 
take such an attitude. 

Mr, President, the attitude all the way 
through this evening has been to try to 
deny votes to certain States which are 
entitled to representation. I do not par- 
ticularly care how this bill turns out or 
how the vote turns out; but I say that I 
have heard so much about communism, 
as stated in remarks on the floor of the 
Senate, and so much about totalitarian- 


* ism that I feel that I, as a humble citizen 


of the United States and as a Member 
of the Senate of the United States, should 
do my utmost to stop movements on the 
part of 

(At this point Mr. KILGORE made 
certain statements which subsequently 
were withdrawn by him.) 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I call the 
Senator from West Virginia to order, 
under section 4 of rule XIX of the Sen- 
ate, for imputing to other Senators 
motives unworthy of a Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rule, the Senator from West Virginia 
will have to take his seat. 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to proceed with my remarks 
on the bill, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia will take his 
seat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia be permitted to proceed in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, on that 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BARKLEY. First, Mr. President, 
let me say with great respect to the Chair 
and to the Senator from Ohio that I did 
not interpret and I do not interpret the 
remarks of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia as imputing improper or unworthy 
motives to any Senator. The mere fact 
that a Senator makes a point under the 
rule makes it necessary for the Senator 
concerned to take his seat. But I lis- 
tened to the Senator from West Virginia 
and I did not observe that he imputed 
any such motives to any other Senator. 
I do not think he did, and I do not think 
he so intended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky that the 
Senator from West Virginia be allowed 
to proceed in order. The motion is not 
debatable. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. I was about to make 
an inquiry which I think the Chair has 
already answered—namely, whether the 
Chair means that a motion that the Sen- 
ator proceed in order is not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion to proceed in order is not de- 
batable. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Will it be possible for 
those of us who do not recall what the 
Senator from West Virginia is supposed 
to have said 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is making a par- 
liamentary inquiry, and the Chair re- 
quests that he be allowed to state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to repeat 
it, Mr. President. Would it be possible, 
for the benefit of those of us who did 
not hear what the Senator from West 
Virginia said, which is supposed to be 
out of order, to have the Official Reporter 
read the statement the Senator made, so 
that we pass judgment as to how to vote 
on this question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The in- 
quiry of the Senator from Oregon rela- 
tive to whether it will be in order to have 
the Official Reporter read the remarks 
of the Senator from West Virginia would 
be a perfectly proper request and would 
be in order. 

Mr. MORSE. I make that request, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ohio 
did not advise the Senate to what re- 
marks he objected. I assume that those 
are the words that will be read. Will the 
Senator from Ohio state what they are? 

Mr. TAFT. I prefer to have the exact 
words read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the reading of the 
remarks by the Official Reporter will, in 
the opinion of the Chair, answer the 
question raised by the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Official Reporter 
read all the remarks the Senator from 
West Virginia has made? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, let me 
say that if I made any reflection 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is not at this 
time entitled to recognition. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I think 
I am for the purpose of the statement I 
am about to make. May I state my prop- 
osition first, before the Chair rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia will please 
refrain for a moment. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, if it 
shall be interpreted that I cast any re- 


flection upon any Member of this 
body 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from West Virginia is not in or- 
der at this time. 

The Chair is trying to work out this 
problem in a parliamentary fashion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from West Virginia be permitted to make 
the statement he wishes to make. I think 
that will clear up the matter so that 
there will be no necessity to have any 
action taken here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky that the Senator from 
West Virginia be allowed to make his re- 
marks in explanation at this time? The 
Chair hears none. Without objection, 
the Senator from West Virginia is recog- 
nized. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, let me 
say that, if there is anything in what I 
have just said that would reflect upon 
any Member of the Senate, I desire to 
withdraw those remarks. The remarks 
were largely impelled by a little shouting 
of “Vote! Vote! Vote!” which possibly 
antagonized the Senator from West Vir- 
gina. I desire to withdraw anything that 
might reflect upon a Member of this 
body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia would have a 
right, under the rule, to withdraw his 
remarks. 

Mr. KILGORE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I withdraw 
any objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well. 

The Senator from West Virginia is 
recognized. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, with 
reference to the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act of 1947, as passed by the Con- 
gress and as vetoed by the President of 
the United States, at which time the 
President made what this speaker re- 
gards as appropriate remarks and gave 
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appropriate reasons, I should like to say 
a few things. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senate is not in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is well taken. The Senate 
is not in order. 

Senators will take their seats. Those 
who desire to converse will please retire 
to the anterooms. 

The Senator from West Virginia may 
proceed, 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, after 
reading carefully the bill as passed by 
both Houses of Congress and as sent to 


the President for his signature, I am re- . 


minded of one of those old Rube Gold- 
berg cartoons which used to delight the 
country, and still do when they appear. 
I refer to those which appeared 15 or 20 
years ago. They pictured very intricate 
systems of handling some natural phe- 
nomena. For instance, I remember one 
in which a trained elephant upset a 
bucket of water, which in turn disturbed 
a bunch of bedbugs, and they in turn 
disturbed a human being who was asleep 
in bed, and that person, upon arising, 
put out a fire in the next house. How- 
ever, all those cartoons ignored certain 
laws of physics and certain laws of hu- 
man conduct. 

This bill also reminds me of a famous 
story told by Riley Wilson, a well-known 
character of my State who used to tell 
a story about old man Tom Adkins. 
Tom lived back in the country, in the 
early days, when there was plenty of 
timber, and he cut a “passel” of logs and 
floated them down ‘Twelve Pole Creek 
and brought them to the market. His 
boy went along the bank of the river, 
riding one mule and leading another 
one. They sold the logs for more money 
than old man Tom had ever seen in his 
life. So old man Tom caroused around 
a little bit and drank a lot of sodapop 
and smoked some cigars. He started 
out on his mule, with his boy beside 
him, returning home. When they got 
to the edge of town, the boy said, “Pap, 
we forgot something.” Old man Tom 
said, “What did we forget, son?” He 
said, “We didn’t get nothing for Ma.” 
The old man said, That's right, son. T'I] 
light and tie, and you go back to Em- 
mons-Hawkins Hardware Co., and get 
her a new ax.” That is what the pend- 
ing measure does. It lights and ties, 
and sends labor back to get a new axe, 
with which to try to get their rights. 

In giving expression to the Taft- 
Hartley bill, Congress has invited the 
Rube Goldberg type of act—the type of 
things that forgets the rules of physics, 
but particularly forgets the rules of 
human behavior, When the Congress 
gets time, if they do get it—and I pray 
to God we shall have time, before we 
finish—to take another good look at the 
bill, particularly comparing it with the 
alleged—I use the word “alleged” cor- 
rectly—portal-to-portal bill, which was 
passed 2 or 3 weeks ago, I think we shall 
notice the flaw. I think we shall ponder 
the effect, and I think we shall consign 
the bill to that oblivion it so justly de- 
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serves. The bill looks superficially at- 
tractive, when studied without reference 
to other bills upon the statute books and 
appears as an easy blueprint for avoid- 
ing disputes between individuals and 
groups, through the Government's for- 
bidding them to have any dispute. 
Senators know how that works. If it 
worked, we should not have criminal 
courts. Actually it is a congressional 
guide to further confusion in our coun- 
try's industrial relations. Isay that most 
advisedly. 

Mr. President, I come from a State that 
probably has as high a percentage of 
organized labor as any State in the Union. 
I began in the oil fields of that State, 
dealing with unorganized labor. I spent 
25 years in the coal fields of that State. 
part of the time dealing with unorganized 
labor, part of the time dealing with or- 
ganized labor. I know the many prob- 
lems that beset management-labor rela- 
tions. Only 2 weeks ago, I sat down 
with one of the leading coal operators 
in the State. We were discussing this 
particular bill. He said, “This bill is 
evidence that Congress did not have suf- 
ficient knowledge of industry-labor rela- 
tions to pass a security bill.” He said 
he had hoped for one, but he was dis- 
appointed. He stated the pending meas- 
ure would not work. Said he, “Take the 
closed-shop theory; I do not want a 
mine, part union and part nonunion: 
I want my mine either all union or no 
union.” He said, “From years of ex- 
perience, I prefer to have it all union, 
provided the union has sensible leader- 
ship.” That was the statement of a 
hard-boiled, hard-bitten industrialist of 
my State. 

The fact that the bill if it becomes a 
law will cause further confusion has 
been noted by many persons other than 
myself. I refer to employers’ groups, in 
addition to labor leaders, the churches, 
the civil spokesmen. the public members 
of our War Labor Board. I am not 
speaking of those appointed from the 
ranks of labor; I am talking about the 
public members, who in the main were 
recruited from industry. That board 
functioned through VJ-day, doing really 
excellent work. They have all warned 
that serious harm to the Nation will be 
done by advocating that labor-manage- 
ment relations be guided by provisions 
of the so-called Taft-Hartley bill. 

The Prentiss-Hall Organization, which 
publishes very valuable analyses of in- 
dustrial relation practices and policies 
for a group of readers who are largely 
composed of corporation personnel di- 
rectors, had this to say very recently: 

If it becomes law, labor-management re- 
lations aren't going to be any simpler. If 
anything, they will become more complex. 


That, coming from Prentiss-Hall, Mr. 
President, is rather significant to me, 
because I have always considered that 
publication as extremely conservative, 
on the employer side. 

The executive labor letter, which is 
also printed exclusively for business read- 
ers, warns: 


The bill promises greater industrial strif2, 
a tremendous increase in time-consuming 
lawsuits, and a rapid growth in Government 
control over relations between management 
and labor. 
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Mr. President, in our numerous efforts 
to preserve free enterprise, why should 
we introduce the question of manage- 
ment and labor in an endeavor to con- 
trol all management, or shall I say all 
industry? That is certainly a very 
strange fruit from a bill sponsored by 
Republicans who, during all these years, 
have cried out in solemn tones against 
“government interference,” against “bu- 
reaucracy,” against “centralization of 
affairs in Washington”? Is not that a 
statement of fact? Is that not. some- 
thing that has gone on for the past 
5 years—those very cries from the op- 
position to the administration? Yet it 
seems that, at the first opportunity, the 
same people who cried those things have 
rushed headlong into a dangerous ex- 
periment in—I hate to say it, but it 
amounts to industrial dictatorship, be- 
cause when an employer is told what he 
can and cannot do by contract with his 
employees that is industrial dictatorship. 
The cries I have mentioned were heard 
against Franklin D. Roosevelt through- 
out his administration, in spite of the 
war crisis. Charges were being made 
that he was trying to dictate to industry, 
that he was trying to dictate to capital, 
that he was trying to dictate to labor. 
The first thing that is done after the 
death of our late lamented President is 
the passing of a bill by. the Congress 
which of itself amounts to an industrial 
dictatorship—the very thing we have 
condemned in the past, the very thing 
we have inveighed against in the past, 
the very thing against which we have 
preached ever since, shall I say, 1936. 

Let us also look for a moment at the 
proposals of the bill for changing the 
structure and functions of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island for 
a question? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, the 
Senator has spoken to us about indus- 
trial dictatorship and made allusions to 
the Roosevelt administration. The Sen- 
ator comes from a highly industrialized 
State, a coal-mining State. I am won- 
dering if at this time it would not be 
appropriate for him to tell us a little 
bit of the history of workers in the coal 
mines under the industrial dictatorships 
as he knew them in his younger days. 
I think it might be appropriate if the 
Senator would tell us a little about what 
went on in the coal-mining industry of 
his State before labor was given the 
right to organize, and what might be 
the Senator’s prediction as to the con- 
sequences of the passage of the pending 
measure, in driving labor back to what 
I think was its condition in those days. 

Mr. KILGORE, I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. May I say, Mr. 
President, that I well remember those 
days. I remember them entirely too 
well. I remember the days when coal 
miners and their wives were marched 
to the polls by the foreman, in columns 
of two, and were told exactly how to vote 
the ticket. If they did not vote, they 
found their furniture in the middle of 
the road. 
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I remember in other industries that 
the same thing was done. I remember 
that since we have gotten to the point 
where a man may not be discharged ex- 
cept for an industrial “misdemeanor,” 
if I may call it that, such conditions 
have ceased to exist. I might cite a 
county other than my own, the county 
of McDowell, which used to go 6,000 on 
one side of the column. At the present 
time, with the voters free from fear of 
being discharged, it goes 6,000 on the 
other side of the column; but the men 
now have the right to vote as they 
please, and they cannot be discharged 
for voting the wrong way, either in the 
primary or in the general election. 
That is the result of the removal of in- 
dustrial dictatorship. 

I also remember when one was re- 
quired to obtain permission from the 
sheriff, in some counties, before being 
allowed to alight from a train. I also 
remember that a lawyer found it neces- 
sary to obtain permission from the self 
same sheriff, before he could practice 
law in the courts of the county, no mat- 
ter whether he was a member of the bar 
or not. I remember when one used to 
be a target for gunfire if he was un- 
known, and if he had no one to vouch 
for him. 

Those days are gone I hope forever. 
My State is now a law-abiding State. 
We live according to the dictates of the 
laws of the State of West Virginia. We 
conduct our elections in the same way, 
despite what certain people may say. 
Our people are free of dictatorship, due 
largely to the fact of one clause only 
in a contract, namely, that a man may 
not be discharged except for cause— 
and voting the wrong way is not con- 
sidered cause for removal. 

I hope that is a sufficient explanation 
for the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. McGRATH. I had hoped the 
Senator might review certain working 
conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island for a question? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield for another 
question, yes. 

Mr. McGRATH. I had hoped the 
Senator might review for us certain of 
the working conditions in the days of 
unorganized mine workers. I was not 
thinking so much in terms of their 
political enslavement as I was of their 
industrial enslavement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, in the interest of protecting the 
rights of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, must call the attention of the 
able Senator from Rhode Island to the 
fact that he is privileged to inquire, 
in the form of a question, from the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia; otherwise a 
point of order might be raised, that the 
Senator had already spoken once. The 
Chair merely reminds the Senator from 
Rhode Island that the interruption must 
be in the nature of a question. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I 
would ask that the Official Reporter place 
a question mark after my last remarks, 
and I think they will appear to be a 
proper question. 

Mr. KILGORE. I think that I can 
explain the questions raised by the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Rhode Island, 
because I am rather familiar with them. 
In mine safety conditions, the safety of 
the worker has risen in the State, under 
a contractual system which has been a 
free contractual system, protected only 
by the Wagner Act. With the exception 
of one, every company in the State oper- 
ates under a contract authorized by that 
act. I find no particular opposition 
from operators in my State to going 
ahead with a similar contract, so long 
as a similar situation prevails in the rest 
of the country. Additional safety pre- 
cautions have been provided, additional 
protection for the home, additional 
health and welfare services have been 
provided for the mining community. 

It is necessary to be around a mining 
community in order to understand what 
those things mean. I can remember 
when there were shanties, like box stalls 
at a cheap, two-bit race track, housing 
a family. In place of the shanties there 
are now decent frame houses. There is 
less pneumonia and fever, and miner's 
asthma is not so prevalent. Many simi- 
lar conditions that formerly prevailed 
have been eradicated, and it has all been 
the result of free contractual service. 
I think any Senator can realize how keen 
my feelings are on the question of collec- 
tive bargaining, because it has done so 
much for my State, and because it has 
meant so much to us. In 1920, for in- 
stance, a representative of the United 
States Department of Education stopped 
in Logan County and, lest I be accused 
of playing politics, may I say that, at 
that particular time, the sheriff of Lo- 
gan County and also the county admin- 
istration happened to be Democratic. 
The man referred to had to get back on 
the train and leave town; he was not 
allowed to check in. At that time it was 
not a question of what party one be- 
longed to; it was a question of what gang 
he belonged to. Sometimes I belonged 
to the right gang, sometimes the other 
fellow belonged to the right gang. That 
was a bad situation for the State, and it 
was bad for the people. I want to see 
collective bargaining continued. 

Let us look for a moment at the pro- 
posals of the pending bill, which Sena- 
tors are considering passing over the 
Presidential veto; proposals for changes 
in structure and the functions of the 
National Labor Relations Board, the 
Government agency which must admin- 
ister the legislation which we are con- 
sidering. It is well known to Senators 
that a law is no better than its admin- 
istration. I do not know whether it was 
Boies Penrose, or who it was that said, 
“You pass the laws, and let me name the 
administrators, and I will be satisfied.” 
The success of any law depends upon the 
administrative agency set up to execute 
it. S 

The alterations in the National Labor 
Relations Board guarantee in advance 
that this bill will be sending both em- 
ployers and union leaders, not to mention 
the Government executives themselves, 
on frequent trips to the aspirin bottle, or 
someone may want something a little bit 
stronger. Under the set-up provided in 
the bill I defy anyone to figure a way to 
prevent the bill producing a multitude of 
headaches for either side, and, I may say 
particularly for the Government. 
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First of all, the bill enlarges the Board 
from 3 to 5 members. Clearly the fram- 
ers of the proposed law have very little 
faith in any man the President—and I 
may suggest for the benefit of aspirants 
who may be in the Chamber, any of his 
successors—might nominate, or that the 
Senate, this deliberative body, might con- 
firm, to seats on this agency, for the bill 
immediately thereafter provides that the 
general counsel of the Labor Board shall 
be responsible, not to the 5 members of 
the Board for whom he is general counsel, 
but to the White House and to Congress. 
In other words, there is a general counsel 
who is a law unto himself, and there are 5 
members who cannot tell him what to 

do, and yet he is their counsel. 

The Board is denied the power to select 
its own chief counsel, the man who will 
determine what the Board’s legal policy 
shall be. That is set forth in the bill. 
The chief attorney, who is appointed by 
the president and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate becomes a power in his own right, 
without reference to anybody else. In 
other words, why have the Board, if we 
are going to have a chief counsel with 
complete power? 

If he is at odds with the five members 
of the Board, the Board cannot remove 
him from office. If he fails to observe the 
policies determined by the Board, they 
have no recourse except admonition, 
chiding him gently. 

This is a new and entirely monstrous 
departure in the administration of gov- 
ernment, something that never has hap- 
pened before, the attorney being divorced 
from his client so completely that he 
handles a case without either advice or 
direction from the client, 

We are fortunate that there was no 
Republican majority in Congress to for- 
bid General Marshall choosing the man 
whom he wanted to head his intelligence 
section, for instance, or to prevent Gen- 
eral Misenhower from removing incompe- 
tent officers in his command during our 
invasion of Europe. I think we would 
have been in horrible shape if the Chief 
of Staff under Eisenhower could have 
gone on operating despite the decisions 
of the Supreme Commander. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BaLpwin in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield for a question. 

Mr, BREWSTER. I ask the Senator 
whether or not the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia did not do his 
best to remove the Chief of the Army 
Supply Service during the war. 

Mr. KILGORE. I joined with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine in trying 
to curb the activities of the Chief of the 
Service of Supply during the war, when 
he sought to become Chief of Staff. I 
think the Senator from Maine will admit 
that I am correct in the statement that 
it was the joint action of the Senator 
from West Virginia and the Senator 
from Maine. It was not intended to curb 
his legitimate activities, but to keep him 
from engaging in some activities of 
which we did not approve. 
` Mr. President, this bill goes even a step 
further than the terrible divergence of 
control about which I have spoken. One 
would think that in creating a Govern- 
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ment agency the heads of the organiza- 
tion would be given the power to meet 
their responsibilities. Is not that nor- 
mal in government? When an agency is 
created, do we not give the head of the 
agency the power to meet responsibilities, 
or do we simply create it and say, “God 
be with you. I hope the people play ball 
and give you what you want.” 

No; we give them the power to per- 
form the duties of their office, the power 
to meet the situations which arise as 
time goes on, and if Congress fails to 
give them the necessary power, we make 
of their administration a failure, as does 
the legislature of a State or the council 
of a city when they create an agency and 
fail to give it power. But this bill denies 
such right to the members of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. All the 
lawyers, all the regional officers, are re- 
sponsible, not to the Board which must 
determine policy, and which must en- 
force the act, and which must be respon- 
sible for its satisfactory performance, 

We never charge a lawyer for losing 
acase. The man who gets charged is the 
one who is hung. If a lawyer defends a 
man for murder and he loses his case, 
we do not hang the lawyer, we hang the 
man—for which I, as a lawyer, am duly 
thankful. 

The Board members in reality are re- 
sponsible to the counsel, who is a power 
unto himself, and who is removed from 
criticism, the Board taking the rap, the 
counsel taking the salary and controlling 
the situation. Mr. President, that is bad 
legislatively, it is bad administratively, 
it is bad governmental policy, a bad set- 
up, 

That is not all. The members of the 

Board are forbidden to maintain a re- 
viewing staff to review cases. Under the 
bill there are no concessions made to ef- 
ficiency. It demands that each member 
of the Board or his secretary or legal as- 
sistant must personally read every one 
of the hundreds of thousands of pages of 
legal documents on which the Board 
must make its final decision. 

Mr. President, as an illustration, let me 
suggest that a few days ago in discussing 
the Reed bill the distinguishec Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] lifted 
up the printed record on the Reed bill, 
just one of seven or eight thousand bills 
which come before the Senate, and after 
looking at it suggested that it probably 
would take 10 days’ time to read it. I 
tried it out. He was overoptimistic. I 
think it would take 12 days. Can any- 
one imagine a member of this Board, 
with the assistance of a stenographer 
and one attorney, going over the record 
in every case that came before the Board 
for final disposition? 

Some of the sponsors of the bill have 
complained about bureaucracy, but this 
bill seems to come straight from Alice 
in Wonderland. 

“The time has come,” the walrus said, 
“To talk of many things: 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings.” 


Sometimes I think this bili gets into 
the cabbages and kings idea of the ad- 
ministration when it removes a lawyer 
from his client, removes the staff from 
the client, and yet blames the client for 
what happens. : 
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Future members of the National Labor 
Relations Board, if they take their man- 
date seriously, will have no time to think 
of long-range policy or of the human re- 
lations in industry. The bill demands 
that they become bookworms, that they 
spend their days and their nights, and 
such time as comes in between, working 
on a mass-production basis, going over 
these records. 

We would do better to appoint five 
photoelectric cells to the Labor Board, 
since. these rules require, not men, but 
rapid-fire machines to scan the work 
arising out of hotly contested cases in 
every industry and in every section of 
the country. It often makes me think of 
a Chinese gentleman named Wang, 
in a town where I went to college. We - 
used to ask Wang how long he worked, 
and he said 25 hours a day, and when we 
asked him what he did the rest of the 


time, he said the rest of the time he slept. 


It looks to me as if these fellows will have 
to work 25 hours a day and then sleep in 
between time. If they do any adminis- 
trative work they will have to do it be- 
tween times in the 25 hours a day, under 
the bill. 

Mr. President, that is not the whole 
story. The bill specifically forbids the 
National Labor Relations Board to hire 
economic experts. We are not going to 
get five economists on this Board. If we 
did, they would not be worth anything 
as lawyers and as judges, yet they will 
not be able to hire economic experts to 
pass on whether or not a wage scale is 
fair and whether it will work. Never- 
theless such experts are necessary to 
study industrial relations, to study com- 
pany statistical records, to help com- 
pute back-pay obligations of companies, 
to provide the necessary advice for the 
Board to determine what is and what is 
not fair in the way of wages. But they 
are forbidden to hire such men, 

Whom are they going to get? Will 
the Board proceed along the line of in- 
telligent guesses we hear so much about? 
How a Government agency concerned 
week in and week out with problems 
arising out of economic conditions can 
function without the help of economists 
is a question I cannot answer. I would 
as soon operate a mine without a mining 
engineer as to try to establish a wage 
scale without an economic staff who can 
study the economics of the situation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I to understand 
that the Senator from West Virginia 
feels that if the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is to work effectively in the 
settlement of industrial disputes by the 
use of peaceful procedures, it needs a 
staff of trained economists to collect for 
the Board and to make available to the 
Board data bearing upon cases under 
consideration? 

Mr. KILGORE. There can be no 
question about that. It is utterly im- 
possible to reach a fair-wage scale and 
to reach a fair meeting of the minds be- 
tween employers and employees unless 
there are economists who can study both 
sides of the case and give an impartial 
opinion, a long-range opinion. 
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Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
that the type of case that is submitted 
to the National Labor Relations Board 
for decision is quite different in its na- 
ture from the ordinary type of case that 
is submitted to a common-law court for 
decision? 

Mr. KILGORE. Unquestionably. It 
is a case in which it is necessary to ana- 
lyze costs, sales, man-hour work. It re- 
quires a very detailed analysis to deter- 
mine what is a fair answer. 

Frequently in common-law courts the 
Senator, as a lawyer, well knows that 
economists as experts are calledin. But 
in the labor relations field they are far 
more essential, because, as in medicine 
there is diagnosis and prognosis, not 
merely diagnosis but prognosis as well. 
One is prophesying what is going to hap- 
pen, and it is a field in which economics 
is of the utmost value. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
that in the ordinary issues before a com- 
mon-law court in a civil case, the court 
is able to rely upon the briefs and the 
arguments of counsel for determination 
of the issue in accordance with the law 
which the court has before it to adminis- 
ter, whereas in a case before the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Board is 
dealing primarily, in most instances, not 
with legal issues, but with determinations 
of economic factors which have given 
rise to a dispute between an employer 
and an employee? 

Mr. KILGORE. Thatiscorrect. The 
situation of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is more nearly parallel with 
that of a court in chancery, in which we 
try to work out an equity based on esti- 
mates, as compared with a suit in law 
in which we are dealing with facts in 
esse, which we can multiply and divide 
and get at the result. I think the dif- 
ference is best expressed that way, from 
a lawyer’s viewpoint. But J think it goes 
even further than that, because there is 
a bit of prophecy, like the bit of prophecy 
that is necessary, shall we say, in a man- 
damus proceeding in a court of chancery, 
in which one has to see into the future, 
and there has to be a certain amount of 
prognosis. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that in the 
field of administrative law, there rests 
upon the administrative tribunal a re- 
sponsibility to get for itself, if necessary, 
provided counsel for the two sides are not 
providing data, the necessary data upon 
which a fair judgment can be rendered 
on the issues? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is one of the dif- 
ferences between an administrative 
handling of a matter and a judicial 
handling. In the judicial handling, the 
court can leave it up to what is proved, 
but there is a duty upon an administra- 
tive court to go further than. that, to 
try of its own volition to find what is 
the correct solution, which does not rest 
upon a court of law. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
West Virginia agree with me that in the 
drafting of the particular bill before us 
for consideration an error has been made 
so far as the final workability of the law 
is concerned, in that there has been too 
much of a commingling of common-law 
court procedures with administrative 
law procedures, as illustrated by the par- 
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ticular point the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is raising now, in that the bill 
eliminates from the Board the services of 
economists? 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say to tke 
Senator from Oregon that in my opinion 
the bill creates a court and gives it an ad- 
ministrative problem to deal with, with 
only the judicial power of a common law 
court, or even less, I may say. I think 
that is the best description that can be 
made of it. We create an administrative 
court, but we give it only the power of 
a common law court in its administra- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the last question? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. ; 

Mr. MORSE. I am to understand, 
then, am I, that the criticism of the bill 
the Senator from West Virginia is trying 
to get across at this point is that the bill 
purports to give to the tribunal created 
under it administrative law functions, 
but gives it as its tool of procedure pri- 
marily common law procedure? 

Mr. KILGORE. I may express it per- 
haps a little better than that. It gives 
it administrative court duties with com- 
mon law powers. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BALD- 
win in the chair). Does the Senator 
from West Virginia yield to the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Am I to under- 
stand from the last colloquy that it is 
the opinion of the Senator from West 
Virginia that this administrative board 
can go outside the record, build up its 
own record unbeknown to the union or 
the company, and make a decision based 
on what it may find from the opinion of 


its own economists outside the record? 


Is that what we are to understand? 

Mr. KILGORE. No. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So that we may 
keep the record straight with respect to 
the duties, will the Senator explain? 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan that the court has 
duties thrust upon it which it has no 
power to carry out, and the people of 
the United States have a right to believe 
that having duties thrust upon it, it has 
powers, and when those powers are re- 
moved the court is limited in its func- 
tions. 

Mr. President, getting back to the main 
topic. Unfortunately, workers and em- 
ployers will have no need to wait until 
their case goes to Washington before 
they discover themselves wrapped firmly 
in the embraces of the Taft-Hartley bill’s 
red tape. Senators have all heard 
speeches designed to convince the gen- 
eral public that the bill is merely a mild 
I love that word mild“ - cure for 
abuses—I have heard carbolic acid 50- 
percent diluted called mild compared 
with the straight solution—and that in 
no fundamental way does the bill act to 
curb or restrict collective bargaining. To 
anyone who has taken the trouble to read 
the bill, that type of assertion is pure 
propaganda. It has no connection with 
fact whatsoever, and no connection with 
the wording of the bill. Actually, in sec- 
tion after section, the impact of the bill 
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will be to disturb, if not destroy, the har- 
monious process of reaching agreement 
between labor and management by for- 
bidding certain kinds of contracts. It 
provides rewards and bonuses to those 
Sinister forces in our industrial commu- 
nity which seek to escape the responsi- 
bility for reaching accord with the work- 
ingmen and the workingwomen. It 
loads the dice, for instance, against fair 
and open collective bargaining. It loads 
the dice in a subtle and.in a vicious way 
which the lay public, unacquainted with 
the technical details of industrial rela- 
tions, can little appreciate. But the pub- 
lic will find out all too soon if the bill be- 
comes law that the Taft-Hartley pro- 
posals are a mighty obstacle rather than 
a guige to industrial peace and full pro- 
duction. 

Mr. President, I may say that were it 
not for my hope for national security in 
the ensuing months I should like to see 
the bill experimented with just to con- 
vince the public how many strikes, how 
much industrial disharmony, how much 
disturbance it will promote, For exam- 
ple, workers in a particular plant may 
have had one union to represent them 
for a long period of years. There may 
have been an uninterrupted period of 
good relations with the employers. In 
my own State I know of hundreds of such 
plants, some of them union and some 
nonunion, There may be the highest 
degree of cooperation and good will be- 
tween the union, or the employees in the 
case of a nonunion plant, and the com- 
pany. But in the event any small group 
in the plant or the mine wants to split 
that bargaining unit and destroy the 
pattern of harmony, the bill allows the 
National Labor Relations Board no 
choice but to order a separate election 
for a small handful of workers. And, 
incidentally, when the employer decides 
to call an election he can call one. 

Let us take two plants, A plant and B 
plant Both of them have had good in- 
dustrial relations. Neither is a union 
plant. The employees do not belong to 
any union. They have gotten along with 
the emp'oyers. A new man comes in and 
buys B plant, the competitor of A plant. 
He asks for an election. He receives it, 
and the plant elects no union. Under 
the provisions of the portal-to-portal 
pay bill—and we cannot read one section 
of the law without reading others—he 
has 12 months in which he can increase 
hours and cut wages and do anything he 
wants to, and he cannot be sued. Mr. 
President, he either crucifies his com- 
petitor or he starts a strike the like of 
which has not been seen in that indus- 
try. However, the Board cannot take 
into account the good or the bad of the 
situation. It must mechanically order 
the election, with the possible destruc- 
tion of the pattern of harmony that has 
prevailed, and once the election is held 
another election cannot be held for 12 
months. I am in favor of the limitation 
of 12 months. But I do not believe the 
employer should call for an election. It 
is just like the owner of a lodge hall ask- 
ing for a charter for a lodge in order to 
put a lodge in the hall. 

Mr, McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I ask the Senator 
if he does not believe that one of the 
troubles with the bill is that the rights of 
both labor and industry are not clearly 
stated; that the bill is so written that al- 
most all its provisions will require law- 
suits to determine what the respective 
rights are? 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say to the dis- 
tinguish. 1 Senator from Arizona that I 
think it would be a very advantageous 
proposition if every lawyer and United 
States Senator resigned and went home 
to his own State and secured employ- 
ment in settling the various lawsuits 
which are going to grow out of the bill. 
The bill is going to be a godsend to law- 
yers, because there are so many things 
left open in it to court interpretation, aud 
interpretation may be made in various 
ways in various States, because in the 


bill we have even left various questions ` 


to be decidea under various State laws. 
There is no uniformity. One cannot go 
into the Federal courts and secure deci- 
sions on certain points. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Arizona for his question. 
What he brought out is one of the great 
weaknesses of the bill, that is, that there 
is no definiteness about it. There is too 
much left for interpretation. There is 
too much left for court action. The 
court action which will be taken in the 
future will result in litigation for the next 
5 years. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Of course, when 
the law is finally interpreted by the 
courts, it will be a better law. But does 
the Senator not think that, in the mean- 
time, that will cause strife in the indus- 
tries and probably strikes? 

Mr. KILGORE. It is bound to, be- 
cause everything that calls for court 
interpretation is going to result in strife. 
Strikes are going to be begun, and then 
court interpretations secured. Strikes 
will be brought about, and court inter- 
pretations made. There is going to be 
continual strife in the industry until 
every feature of the bill can be inter- 
preted. It was drawn by a law firm, I 
think, with that in view. 

Mr. President, while any group may 
automatically seek to disrupt an estab- 
lished functioning mechanism for reach- 
ing an agreement, the bill applies an all- 
or-nothing yardstick, when unions or- 
ganize a previously unorganized plant. 
The bill overturns the time-tested doc- 
trine, for instance, of the National Labor 
Relations Board. That, Mr. President, 
is a dangerous thing to do. The Board 
operated through one of the greatest 
crises in the history of the United 
States, through which collective-bar- 
gaining units were established on the 
broadest possible base, and to meet the 
greatest possible production. In some 
industries, unions have been able only 
to organize sections or departments of a 
particular factory. The Board has rec- 
ognized in the past this process by set- 
ting up bargaining units on a depart- 
ment of section basis, pending final or- 
ganization at some possible future date. 
In West Virginia we have a plant which 
has a CIO union in one section and an 
AFL union in another section. Yet it 
gets along with its workers. They do 
not have any trouble. Each union has 
its own bargaining policy. its own bar- 
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gaining group. Mr. President, the Board 
recognized that process a long time ago. 
Such a policy of gradualism and com- 
mon sense would be outlawed by the 
Taft-Hartley bill. Only if a union has 
organized evéry section and every de- 
partment may. it become the bargaining 
agent of the workers involved. All, or 
nothing at all, says the bill. 

Mr. President, I diverge at this point. 
I grew up in a little unorganized indus- 
try, the oil fields. When I was a boy 
no one heard of a union because every- 
one treated oil workers fairly. We were 
the highest paid employees in the United 
States. It required a high degree of skill 
and a high degree of knowledge, and we 
were well paid for it and we responded 
accordingly. It has only been in recent 
years that that business has gone union. 
It only went union when the companies 
operating became so large that someone 
had to deal with them collectively. In 
my day and time, Mr. President, a con- 
tractor who employed 48 men was a big 
man. The oil companies did not try to 
drill. They employed contractors. So 
we did not have unions. We became 
highly concentrated, and when the com- 
panies started doing their own drilling 
and when various other things came in, 
then for the first time we secured col- 
lective bargaining. We never had it un- 
til that time. We would not have had 
it even now but for the fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that someone in Pittsburgh, some- 
one in New York, someone in Oil City, or 
someone in Boston undertook to tell the 
field superintendent how much to pay 
Joe Doakes, and Joe realized that he was 
not being paid enough. So Joe joined 
the union. And someone in New York, 
wanting more profit for the oil, without 
considering the livelihood of Joe Doakes 


‘and his wife and children, lowered the 


or at the same time upping the living 
cost. 

Mr. President, the Board has recog- 
nized the process of setting up bargain- 
ing units in departments, pending some 
possible organization at some future 
date, as absolutely essential to the eco- 
nomic organization of a plant. Such a 
policy of gradualism, as I stated, and 
common sense, would be outlawed by the 
bill. Only if a union has organized every 
section, as I said before, every division, 
every department of the plant, can the 
bargaining of the workers prevail. In 
other words, the bill is an all or nothing 
bill. A union has to control all the plant 
or it cannot contro] any of it. 

This double standard runs throughout 
the entire bill. A union is liable to dam- 
age suit for the action of every single 
member, even if he be a company-paid 
union agent assgned to cause trouble and 
violence. 


Mr. President, let us suppose that a 
commission sales agent of the Aetna In- 
surance Co. could cause his company to 
be sued in case he ran over someone. 
That is what the bill would do with re- 
spect to unions. If we applied the same 
rule to corporations, there is not a cor- 
poration in the United States of America 
that would dare to employ anyone. They 
could not have a single employee, even 
on a commission basis. Yet, that is the 
rule we try to apply to the unions, even 
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with respect to the committee at the mine 
in the mine field—their agents. All that 
is necessary to be done is to hire some 
fellow and put him on the committee. If 
any Senator does not believe that, I sug- 
gest that he read the report of the La 
Follette Committee on Industrial Prac- 
tices, based on the hearings held by a 
Senate committee some 7 years ago, prac- 
tices which still persist in the industries 
of the United States respecting what are 
commonly called company stooges, who 
can be shoved into jobs in the union in 
order to cause trouble. It is a common 
occurrence to have such stooges. Every 
coal company has them. They are men 
who belong to the union, who work at the 
plant, but who are on the company pay 
roll. Ihave often seen union presidents, 
secretaries, members of the board, and 
others who quietly drew a cash payment 
from the company. That was all shown 
up, as I said, in the La Follette report. 
Suppose the company wanted to wreck 
the international headquarters; all the 
company had to do was, to get some of 
those fellows to do something detri- 
mental. 

Let us say someone wished to sue a 
coal company for damages caused by its 
agents. He would not need the provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley bill to do that. 
There is a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court on that point in the case 
of Willis Branch Coal Company against 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
which was tried in 1921 from the State 
of West Virginia, in which the Willis 
Branch Coal Co. recovered from the 
United Mine Workers of America ap- 
proximately $485,000—and they got the 
money—for an explosion that wrecked a 
tipple. But they had to prove that the 
explosion occurred under the order of 
the executive committee of the United 
Mine Workers. 

In my State at one time we had what 
was known as the Logan march. That 
was one of the situations I was talking 
about a while ago, in which it was nec- 
essary to get a special license from the 
sheriff to practice law in certain coun- 
ties. Some were Democrats and some 
were Republicans, so I cannot blame 
that on either party. It was purely an 
industrial situation. In those counties 
the sheriff got 5 cents a ton. When I 
think of the howl that is raised over the 
5-cents-a-ton welfare fund, I think of 
the 5 cents a ton that they used to pay 
the sheriff for protection. In Logan 
County a sheriff got rich at the rate of 
5 cents a ton, just as the sheriffs did in 
McDowell and Mingo and other counties. 
When they undertook to discuss the 
question of organization with the miners 
of Mingo County, the sheriff there would 
not let them off the trains. So they 
undertook to go through Logan County; 
and the sheriff there, working with the 
sheriff of Mingo County, refused to let 
them do so. So they went back and got 
some shotguns and rifles, and then re- 
turned, and there was a first-class civil 
war, purely because of an endeavor to 
tell those people about organization. 

Mr. President, similar situations might 
arise under the Taft-Hartley bill. I 
want to avoid such situations. 

Under this bill the union is liable to 
damage suits for the actions of any 
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member of the union, even if he is a 
paid company stooge or if he is an agent 
assigned to cause trouble and violence. 
That is a practice that the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee discovered to be 
widespread, in its investigations a few 
years ago; and it was not confined to 
the coal industry by any means. It also 
existed in the steel industry and in the 
automobile industry and other indus- 
tries. But the same bill provides that a 
company need not be responsible for the 
illegal activities of even its own super- 
visors. This is a doubtful, lop-sided 
Piece of legislation which we as Mem- 
bers of the Senate passed, to my regret, 
and are now asked to pass over the 
President’s veto. Unless a supervisory 
employee has specifically been desig- 
nated as a company agent, the com- 
pany will not be held responsible for 
the illegal activities of that person. 

I am reminded of Lawrence Dwyer, 
who worked for the Raleigh Coal & 
Coke Co. many years ago, about 1901. 
One day he went into the mine, and 
discovered that the top of the room in 
which he was working was coming down. 
He called that to the attention of the 
mine foreman. At that time there was 
about three-quarters of a carload of coal 
backed up against the face. He asked the 
mine foreman for more props to prop up 
that top. The mine foreman told him to 
get in there and get that coal out. 

Dwyer was a young man with a wife 
and two children, and he said, “Oh, that 
is dangerous.” 

The foreman said, “Get in there and 
get that coal out, or else vacate your 
house tonight.” 

So Lawrence Dwyer went in and got 
part of the coal out; he got about half of 
it out, and then the top came down, just 
as he expected it would. He managed to 
jump over to the rib, which is the side 
wall of the room, and he only lost part of 
his leg—about 6 inches below the hip. 

He went to the hospital. Of course, he 
lost his job; he could not hold it. 

When he sued the company for the 
negligence of the mine foreman in send- 
ing him into a dangerous room, the com- 
pany contended that the foreman, under 
the old pilot rule, was not representing 
the company; and Dwyer lost his suit. 
That man became known as Peggy Dwyer, 
and he, together with Mother Jones, 
started the 1903 strike against the Ra- 
leigh Coal & Coke Co. and organized 
West Virginia and stirred up probably 
more disturbance over a piece of legal 
injustice that was perpetrated on him by 
the courts of my State than was ever 
stirred up before. I think he was justi- 
fied in what he did, although he broke the 
company he worked for and broke a num- 
ber of other companies in doing so. 

I say that if we persist with legisla- 
tion of this type, we shall make Peggy 
Dwyers—he was Lawrence Dwyer, if you 
please; I knew him, and he was an Irish- 
man and a gentleman, despite his feel- 
ings—we shall make Peggy Dwyers out of 
a great many workers in this country. 
Mr. President, that is something we must 
guard against. 

The Logan march, asI said, was used to 
wreck the unions. It was stirred up and 
fomented to wreck the unions in my 
State; and as a result of that, we went 
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into a situation of political peonage in 
which the legal voters had to vote as they 
were told. 

Later the depression came. When the 
boss could not hire anybody, he could not 
kick the worker out of a company-owned 
house just because he wanted to get a 
little rent out of him but was unable to 
get it. Asa result, the men who had been 
forced out of the union by reason of the 
complete denuding of the union treas- 
uries came back; and West Virginia be- 
came approximately 99-percent organ- 
ized as far as the miners were concerned, 
It always had been organized as far es 
the railroad workers and most of the 
other workers were concerned, with the 
exception of the steel workers, who were 
organized later. 

Mr. President, one provision of this 
bill relates to the necessity of designating 
supervisory employees as agents of the 
company, before the company can be 
held liable for the acts of such employees. 
I cannot see that any company would be 
so stupid as to do that in any case. For 
instance, let us consider the superin- 
tendent of a plant. It would be neces- 
sary to put on him a badge stating that 
he is an agent, before it would be possible 
to charge the company with any miscon- 
duct by him. Otherwise, no matter what 
that man might do or say, the plant 
would be free from all liability on that 
account. On the other hand, if a mem- 
ber of the grievance committee does 
something in the plant, the international 
organization is chargeable for it. That 
shows the lack of fairness of the bill. 

Such provisions cannot help but build 
the fires of resentment in the hearts of 
workers who find themselves confronted 
with a bill which clearly establishes ob- 
stacles in the path of organization and 
the maintenance of a union of strength 
and integrity. Everything is set up to 
break it down, and nothing is set up to 
help it hold its own. 

The Taft-Hartley bill goes further 
than to weaken labor’s hand at the col- 
lective-bargaining table. It does much 
to destroy the collective-bargaining 
process itself. Under this bill, no em- 
ployer need ever discuss with the union 
of his workers any question of modify- 
ing an agreement during the life of the 
agreement itself. This provision flies 
squarely in the face of a Supreme Court 
decision in 1939 that employers are ob- 
ligated, under the Wagner Act, to talk 
over proposed changes in an existing 
contract and to discuss interpretations 
of the agreement with the union. A 
proposal such as this could come only 
from persons who do not understand 
collective bargaining, or who do not want 
to see it work—persons who never have 
met a pay roll and who probably never 
hired any workers, and probably could 
not pay them if they did hire them. A 
union agreement is not a mechanical 
device; it is a set of working rules goy- 
erning human relationships between 
employees and employers; and it should 
be flexible. It should be possible to 
change it so as to meet changing condi- 
tions. It should be possible to have dis- 
cussions held between both parties at 
frequent intervals, when questions arise, 
so that the new contract will be ready 
for drafting when the time for it ar- 
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rives. That is the democratic way. The 
United States Steel Corp., employing 
nearly a quarter of a million workers, 
understands that fact, even if the 
sponsors of the Taft-Hartley bill do not. 
The Big Steel contract specifically pro- 
vides for quarterly discussions between 
the union and the company, at which 
the rules can be studied and difficulties 
worked out. This is the democratic 
way, the common-sense approach to a 
difficult problem. But the Taft-Hartley 
bill implies that it is wrong and unpro- 
ductive. 

I well remember the case of a man 
who was discharged for cause, and I 
wish to refresh the minds of other Sena- 
tors on the same subject. He was put- 
ting up brattices in a mine in my State. 
He had a little pride of workmanship 
in putting them up, and he had a habit 
of scratching his initials on them. So 
he did so. They are made of concrete, 
and it is common for miners to scratch 
their names or initials on the brattices 
in the room they are working in. So 
when he finished the job, he put up a 
concrete brattice, and then he took a nail 
and scratched his initials on the brat- 
tice. Nevertheless, that was used as an 
excuse to discharge him for defacing 
property belonging to the company— 
simply because he had scratched his 
initials on it, something that had been 
occurring in that mine and every other 
mine for many years. 

Mr. President, I have seen all sorts of 
excuses given. I have heard it said, We 
will cut out this section,” just so they 
could cischarge a man “for cause.” I 
have seen them suddenly have a mine- 
motor break down, and I have seen a 
machine pulled out of operation, just to 
provide a so-called “cause” for dis- 
charging the men who had been using 
that machinery. I have seen all sorts 
of things done, with the purpose of dis- 
charging a man “for cause.” I remem- 
ber that one man was discharged “for 
cause” from the Weirton steel mill. 
They did not even have to discharge 
him for cause, but they thought it would 
be better. The stated cause for which 
he was discharged was that he voted for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, although Ernest 
Weir told him not to. The real reason 
for discharging him was that he hap- 
pened to be a shop foreman. That shows 
us what happens “for cause.” 

Mr. President, such provisions cannot 
help but build resentment in the hearts 
of workers who find themselves in such 
situations. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is it not a fact that, 
taking the provisions of this bill rela- 
tive to discharge for cause in connection 
with the provisions about not allowing 
any statement to be admitted in evidence 
unless it contains the whole threat—and 
no doubt the Senator has been discuss- 
ing them—for all practical purposes they 
give the employer arbitrary power to 
discharge a worker any time he commits 
a minor infraction of the rules? Can- 
not that be construed as cause“? 

Mr. KILGORE. Certainly. That is 
unquestionable. There does not have to 
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be any major cause. Any minor infrac- 
tion can be regarded as sufficient, and 
will suffice, because the worker is able 
to have so few defenses. For instance, a 
worker can be insulted; and if he hap- 
pens to “blow up” and say something to 
the boss, he can be dismissed “for 
cause,” despite what the boss may have 
said to him, for, as I have stated, the 
company is not liable for what the boss 
does. I do not know whether a com- 
pany would be liable for what the presi- 
dent of the company did or, perhaps, 
for what the chairman of the board did. 
Perhaps if he were caught napping, he 
might be “hooked,” but I doubt whether 
even he would be held responsible. 

But if the poor worker makes any mis- 
take, he can be fired “for cause.” 

Mr. PEPPER. And if cause existed, 
no matter what the real reason for the 
discharge was—Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. As I was saying, if 
cause existed for discharge for an in- 
fraction of the rules, no matter what 
was the real basis of the discharge 
perhaps it might be his labor activi- 
ties—is it the opinion of the Senator 
that he could not be reinstated? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. If 
any violation or infraction of the rules 
could be alleged, even though the reason 
for discharging him might be his union 
activities, he could be discharged. Of 
course, he could not be discharged be- 
cause of his union activities, if that were 
the only cause of complaint that could 
be stated. But perhaps it might be 
proved that he drew a chalk mark on 
the entryway or hung his hat on the 
wrong hook, or something of that sort. 
Such things could be used as “cause.” 
Or perhaps the worker might resent 
something said to him by a foreman or 
superintendent who might have threat- 
ened him. There are many ways of 
egging a worker into giving a cause,“ 
and the bill contains nothing to protect 
the workers in any way against such at- 
tacks, because we must realize that no 
one will be held to be an agent of the 
company unless he wears a badge marked 
“Agent of the XYZ Company.” 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? Is 
it a fact, also, that this bill has placed 
a very difficult obstacle in the way of 
proving that ihe employer did discharge 
the worker for his union activities, by 
denying admissibility to any statement 
of attitude that the employer may make, 
if the statement does not contain an 
explicit threat? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. In 
fact, the bill has thrown an insurmount- 
able obstacle, in my opinion, in the way 
of making it possible for a worker to 
protect himself against being fired for 
union activities. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. KILGORE. Iam glad to yield for 
a further question. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is not the rule of evi- 
dence in respect to that matter, as laid 
down in this bill, contrary to the present 
law or at least the present rulings of 
the National Labor Relations Board? 
So, does not that show that the intention 
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was to have the bill make it more difficult 
for an employee to be able to prove that 
he was discharged for his union activity? 

Mr. KILGORE. I say to the Senator 
from Florida that it is not only contrary 
to the present rules of the National Labor 
Relations Board, but it is also contrary 
to the Anglo-Saxon principles of justice. 
A man is presumed to be innocent until 
he is proved guilty, under Anglo-Saxon 
principles of justice; but under this bill 
a man is considered to be guilty unless 
he proves himself innocent. Such a 
rule is contrary to the Anglo-Saxon prin- 
ciple of justice and contrary to the 
American concept of justice. It is con- 
trary to the rulings and decisions of our 
courts, and it goes back to the days of 
Napoleon and the Napoleonic code. 

However, that is the kind of law that 
Senators talk about enacting for the 
purpose of settling labor disputes. Mr. 
President, if Senators think the enact- 
ment of this law will settle labor dis- 
putes, at least it is clear that such a 
law has not settled them in other places 
in the world, and I doubt that it will 
settle them in the United States. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr, President, wili the 
Senator. yield for a further question? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does not that simply 
reveal that at that very point of contact 
with the labor-management. question, 
some greater burden is added upon labor 
and some added advantage is given to 
the employer by the provisions of this 
bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. Unfortunately 
at almost every point of this bill we find 
that added burdens are placed upon the 
workers and the organizations of work- 
ers, just as was the case under the portal- 
to-portal bill. That is an unfortunate 
thing, because those are factors which 
have caused most of the labor unrest in 
Europe and will cause further labor un- 
rest in the United States. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAIN 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Plorida? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the Senator agree 
that, vicious as are the separate provi- 
sions, the whole put together, each add- 
ing to the cumulative effect, makes the 
bill simply a distinctly antilabor bill, 
the effect of which will be effectively 
to strangle labor unions of the coun- 
try? 

Mr. KILGORE. It reminds. me very 
much of a problem in physics I heard of 
recently. The distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] may re- 
member this old formula, that while no 
horse of his own power can produce one- 
horse power, yet 25 horses can pull more 
than a 25-horsepower engine. 

We have the same situation in this 
bill. We have 10 or 15 or 20 different 
horses pulling in different directions, who 
will do more damage than one concen- 
trated engine or motive force of the same 
combined power mechanically could do. 
The separate action will be found more 
damaging than the concerted action in 
just one direction, but it goes in every 
direction. It is a disturbing factor, a 
deterrent to peaceful relations between 
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employer and employee, which will con- 
stantly grow and pile up until it be- 
comes like a snowball going down hill, 
and eventually somebody gets rolled un- 
der. 

That same inhuman, mechanical ap- 
proach runs throughout this vindictive 
piece of legislation. It says, for in- 
stance, that there can be no complaint 
by a union if a worker is fired for 
cause. Yet the whole history of our 
industrial relations has shown that even 
in the most outrageous cases of anti- 
union discrimination, the boss provides 
a cause to cloak the dismissal of an 
active union member with a seemingly 
legitimate alibi. A principal activity of 
the Labor Board has been to weigh the 
facts and determine whether a dismis- 
sal was actually for cause or for union 
activity. In the future, under this bill, 
it will be barred from even investigating 
such cases. 

The red tape is particularly in evi- 
dence when a union seeks to secure a 
clause in the collective-bargaining 
agreement to give it security against 
possible efforts at undermining its 
status—efforts which this bill would en- 
courage in every possible way. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

u Mr. KILGORE. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does not the way that 
single provision is written disclose that 


the design of the authors was not to 


assure freedom of speech to the em- 
ployer, which would be a sensible rea- 
son for the provision, but to go further 
than that and to make it, as the Senator 
has already said, almost an insurmount- 
able difficulty to prove any offense on 
the part of the employer in the dis- 
charge of the employee? 

Mr. KILGORE. We are making it so 
easy for the employer to hide behind 
any threatening statement he may want 
to make. He may have said yesterday, 
“I am going to fire you,” and tomorrow 
he may say, “I am going to fire anybody 
I don’t like,” and there will be trouble, 
under the bill, connecting the two state- 
ments together and getting a real 
threat. 

A closed shop is now illegal—despite 
125 years of such contracts. Consider, 
also, the steps a union must take to win 
even a union-shop or maintenance-of- 
membership agreement, which at pres- 
ent covers an estimated 10,000,000 work- 
ers in industry. The union must first 
be certified to be the collective-bargain- 
ing agent of a majority of the em- 
ployees, as at present; it must then seek 
another special election on the security 
issue alone, and must achieve a major- 
ity vote among every single worker af- 
fected—including those not sufficiently 
interested to cast a ballot. In other 
words, first one has to be elected bar- 
gaining agent, then there must be an- 
other election, then after that is all 
done, there might be a maintenance-of- 
membership contract. 

The union must show that it has not 
only made available but actually fur- 
nished to every one of its members, on 
both a local and national basis, a com- 
plete financial statement of the union’s 
condition; and before securing a vote on 
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the union security question it must have 
supplied affidavits from each of its local 
and national officers that they are 
neither members nor affiliated with the 
Communist Party. 

Mr. President, I want to ask a few 
questions. Suppose we should ask the 
Bell Telephone Co. to do the same thing 
every time it hired a man, to do the same 
thing every time it sold a share of stock, 
to do the same thing every time it sold 
a bond. They would raise cain before 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

These are provisions calculated to in- 
vite employer opposition, to invite de- 
lay and litigation, to remove the collec- 
tive-bargaining action from the sphere 
of simple human relations into a compli- 
cated realm of technical forms and legal 
action, 

Truly, under these circumstances, the 
Taft-Hartley bill should be described as 
a severance of labor-management rela- 
tions bill. Advertised as a measure to 
promote harmony, it will invite stress, 
discord, and never-ending litigation. 
Hailed as a bill to limit strikes, it will 
prove to be the greatest incentive to in- 
dustrial unrest and increased friction 
that the Congress could possibly have 
adopted. 

Supporters of the bill describe it as 
moderate and limited only to the cor- 
rection of abuses. Theirs indeed is a 
masterpiece of understatement. 

Mr. President, we should have accepted 
the advice that the President of the 
United States offered to us in his first 
message to the Congress, to convene a 
commission of industry and labor, and 
Members of both Houses, to study this 
situation, and properly prepare correc- 
tive measures for the labor bill, and not 
have started out, with the able assist- 
arce of a few Wall Street lawyers, to try 
to draft a bill dealing with the very hu- 
man relations between employer and em- 
ployee, a relation which a few of us have 
had a little bit of experience with and 
have a little bit of feeling for. The bill 
not only removes protections for our in- 
dustrial workers which were enacted 
during the administration of the late 
Presiden: Roosevelt; it sets up curbs and 
restrictions never before considered. 

It establishes complicated administra- 
tive machinery. It places a premium on 
procrastination in settling industrial 
problems. It bids fair to remove collec- 
tive bargaining from the hands of those 
best equipped to conduct it—the rep- 
resentatives of management and em- 
ployees—by turning the human relations 
of industry into a lawyer’s paradise of 
court actions, injunctions, damage suits, 
and affidavits. 

Clearly, the Taft-Hartley bill offers no 
substitute for mutual trust and develop- 
ing cooperation between capital and 
labor. In fact, it will poison those rela- 
tions and make more difficult the goal 
of industrial peace which its sponsors 
claim to seek. Such a bill is a menace 
to a democratic America, to democratic 
recovery, to industrial peace, to what we 
seek, which is maximum production, 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAIN 
in the chair). The absence of a quorum 
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is suggested, and the clerk will call the 
roll. . 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Baldwin George Morse 

Ball Green Myers 

Barkley Gurney O Daniel 
Brewster Hatch Pepper a 
Bricker Hawkes Reed 

Briages Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Brooks Hoey Robertson, Va. 
Buck Holland Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Jenner Russell 

Cain Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Capehart Kem Sparkman 
Chavez Kilgore Taft 

Cooper Knowland Thye 

Cordon Lodge Umstead 
Donnell McCarran Vandenberg 
Downey McClellan Watkins 
Dworshak McFarland Wherry 
Eastland McGrath White 

Ecton Malone Wiley 
Ellender Maybank Williams 
Ferguson Millikin 

Pulbright Moore 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I desire 
to take a few minutes to discuss the 
parliamentary situation. Frankly, I 
doubt the wisdom of the course the Sen- 
ate is pursuing at the moment, and I 
feel impelled to make a short statement 
with reference to it. 

It is now half past 5 o’clock in the 
morning. We have gone through the 
night in continuous session. I recog- 
nize the reasons that have compelled us 
to that action. I recall the efforts which 
were made by the leaders on both sides 
to reach agreement for an early vote, 
and I was in accord with those efforts, 
and had hoped to see that result. A 
Member of this body, my colleague from 
Oregon, made objection to the request 


for unanimous consent. That was in ac- 


cordance with the rule of the Senate. 
In an attempt to advance the earliest 
possible consideration of this matter the 
Senate continued in -ession, and I am 
not critical, Mr. President, of any Mem- 
ber of the Senate in what I am saying. 
That effort has continued to this mo- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I feel that the Senate 
should not continue in session longer. 
I feel there is other business the Senate 
must attend to—I was going to say to- 
morrow, but let me say today, Saturday, 
and the fore part of next week—business 
which is also important. 

Mr. President, I recognize the im- 
portance of the question we are now con- 
sidering. I think my views on the pend- 
ing measures are well known. I have 
made my decision with reference to this 
matter, and what action is taken here in 
the interim I am confident will not bring 
forth any new information or evidence 
that would change it. I think that is 
generally true. 

Mr. President, my colleague the junior 
Senator from Oregon and I do not see 
eye to eye on portions of the legislation 
with which we are faced. I am not in 
agreement with my colleague as to 
whether we should go over the week end 
before a vote is taken. I lean to the 
view that the earliest possible vote would 
be better for all concerned.“ 

But, Mr. President, I have in mind 
this fact: The Senate has long been jeal- 
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ous of its tradition of always extending 
to its membership an opportunity of 
free and open debate. In this instance 
I am impelled to the belief that in our 
desire for immediate action we have for- 
gotten that ancient tradition of the Sen- 
ate. We have gone through the night, 
the first night, Mr. President, after this 
matter came before the Senate. We will 
go through the day, perhaps through an- 
other night—I know not how much 
longer. My colleagues are heavy-lidded 
at this moment. Other urgent matters, 
with which we must speedily go forward, 
will suffer as the result of our action 
now. We know that. The strain of too 
ona a vigil might be felt otherwise, as 
well. 

I express the hope, Mr. President, 
that my colleagues on this side of the 
aisle will give careful thought to the 
situation that faces us. I recognize that, 
having the floor at this minute, I might 
move for a recess. I shall not do so. I 
feel that those whom we have placed in 
leadership should continue in that posi- 
tion, and I shall certainly not attempt 
to place my will ahead of theirs. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that 
this action, carried through to a con- 
clusion, will even achieve the result that 
is intended. I believe it will only end 
in a worn-out group of men and the 
slowing down of the work to which we 
are giving our attention, and to which 
we have given undivided and constant 
attention for weeks and months past. I 
believe that we shall not gain any time 
with reference to the final vote on this 
measure, and I fear that we shall lose 
considerable time in the consideration of 
other business before the Senate. 

I know that the clashing of wills which 
we have witnessed here yesterday and 
today cannot make for even the degree 
of cooperation which we have had in the 
past; and, Mr. President, we need that 
cooperation. We have a heavy backlog 
of legislation yet facing us. We need all 
the cooperative action that it is pos- 
sible to get. 

I voice the hope that the leadership 
in my party will give consideration to 
the thought that it is better for our good, 
for the good of the Senate, and for the 
good of the people as a whole, that we 
give heed to what we are doing, and that 
we take a recess and get a little of the 
rest which we have lost, and prepare 
ourselves as best we can to go forward 
with all the manifold duties which 
face us. 

I understand that my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] expects to follow with a discus- 
sion of this question. I wish to say to 
my colleagues that the junior Senator 
from Oregon did not know before I rose 
that I was about to make these observa- 
tions. They have come from me because 
I have been impelled to the conclusion 
that our action is not in our own best 
interest. 

I wish to be objective about this ques- 
tion. I hope that I may always go about 
the business of the United States Senate 
from that viewpoint, and that alone. 
Certainly I have no criticism of any 
Senator, but I do believe that the good 
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of the people and of the Senate, and cer- 
tainly of my colleagues, will be advanced 
if at this time we can find a way to a 
recess, and to the taking up of our busi- 
ness later today. 

I understand that there is some 
thought of continuing in session through 
Sunday. So far as I am concerned, if 
that be done, I shall leave my telephone 
number with the Sergeant at Arms, but 
I shall not report on Sunday. I believe 
that we are all entitled to a rest. I be- 
lieve that we must have it if wé are to 
continue to do our work. 

Before I take my seat, I should like to 
add that if the time comes in this body 
when there is clearly a deliberate attempt 
by filibuster to avoid voting upon any 
measure, and it reaches the point where, 
in my judgment, it is simply a stratagem 
for delay and delay only, I shall be glad 
to work day and night without end until 
that matter can reach a determination. 
I feel that that situation does not face us 
here. I cannot but believe that those 
with whom I disagree as to this measure, 
and as t- whether we should take f er 
time for consideration, have the right to 
be heard in the ancient tradition of the 
Senate. 

Again I express the hope to my col- 
leagues that they may find agreement 
with me in the thought that it is better 
for us all to take a recess. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in line 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, and also in har- 
mony with what has been expressed by 
the minority leader [Mr. BARKLEY] in a 
prior statement in connection with a 
unanimous-consent request relative to 
the time which should be devoted to a 
debate on this question, I should like to 
sa, that I, for one, would like to be co- 
operative with all the other Members of 
the Senate. 

I have previously stated that if I felt 
that the time had again arrived when we 
might propose a unanimous-consent re- 
quest to vote upon this measure, I would 
do so, if possible. I expressed the opti- 
mistic hope that we might do so. There- 
fore, at this time I renew the request pre- 
viously made, that we vote upon the 
pending question at 5 o’clock today. I 
ask unanimous consent now, in the light 
of what has been said, and urge every 
Member of the Senate to agree to the 
request in order that we may vote upon 
the pending question at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation for the very 
sensible remarks made by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CorDon] and the tone 
and temper of those remarks. In view of 
the objection which has just been made 
to a vote at 5 o’clock today, I make bold 
to make a further request, namely, that 
at 5 o’clock p. m. on Monday next the 
Senate proceed to vote upon the veto 
message without further debate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
object. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass, the 
objections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish 

to add my voice to the words which have 
been spoken by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Cornon]. We have been here all 
night long. I do not think anyone can 
say that anything has been accom- 
plished by this night session. It is true 
that the method of keeping the Senate 
in continuous session may force a vote 
contrary to the wishes of not only one 
Senator, but a minority of this body. 
There are more Senators than one who 
desire that the time for voting be post- 
poned past Saturday, and perhaps until 
next week. 

Mr. President, I realize full well that 
a majority can always force its way if 
it cares to use force; but I doubt very 
much whether anything worth while is 
ever accomplished by the use of force 
in a body such as this. 


This is Saturday morning. It is not 


at all unusual for the Senate to adjourn 
over Saturday and Sunday, no matter 
what the busines may be. If members 
of even a small minority of the Senate 
sincerely desired—as I am sure they 
did—that the President of the United 
States should have the privilege of ad- 
dressing the Nation before a vote was 
taken, and that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tart] should have 
the privilege of presenting to the people 
of America views contrary to those of 
the President of the United States, 
which respective objects have been ac- 
complished by both those honored gentle- 
men; and if even a small minority of this 


body desired that the people of America 


express themselves by telegrams or other 
communications to us in response to 
the pleas of those two able men, I see 
no reason why we should rush through 
with the consideration of the bill by 
continuous sessions, all night and all 
day, and all night tonight and all day 
Sunday. 

Probably that could be done; but I 
am quite convinced that if the minority 
has sufficient determination it may use 
force on its side just the same. That is 
all that is being done. When we come 
to Monday or Tuesday and then vote, 
all we have done is to wear ourselves 
out and make more or less of a spectacle 
of the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, I am voting with the 
majority on this bill. There is no ques- 
tion about how I shall vote. While I 
would have the utmost respect for any 
messages which I might receive, I know 
of nothing that might be said which 
would cause me to change my position, 
unless I am in such a hurry to cast my 
vote that I am unwilling to give the peo- 
ple of the Nation an opportunity to ex- 
press to me anything they want to 
express. 

Mr. President, I hope that this body 
will furnish some means by which we 
shall not have to remain in session all 
day Saturday, Saturday night, and Sun- 
day, and vete on Monday or Tuesday. 
Surely there is enough wisdom in this 
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body, enough of the spirit of cooperation, 
to dispense with the rule of force against 
force, and in some measure of intelli- 
gence find a solution of the problem with 
which we are confronted. ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to superimpose my judgment 
upon those who are responsible for the 
conduct of the business of the Senate. 
I think we all recognize the fact it is en- 
tirely possible, if we are compelled to 
remain in continuous session through 
the rest of today and tonight, tomorrow 
and tomorrow night, that a vote could 
be delayed until Monday. Having in 
mind that possibility and that probabil- 
ity, as I see the situation, I proposed the 
request a while ago that we vote on Mon- 
day, to which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia objected, which he had a right to 
do. It seems to me the practical effect 
of that would have been the same as that 
which may come about, with less exas- 
peration on the part of the Senate than 
may be likely if we are compelled to con- 
tinue in session until a vote is had. 

I did my best yesterday to bring about 
an agreement to vote at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon. That was objected to. The 
Senator who objected had a perfect right 
to do so. I have no complaint about 
that. I have made another request 
which has been objected to; and in the 
hope that we may arrive at some agree- 
ment about it at some time and govern 
ourselves accordingly, and recognizing 
that probably as minority leader I have 
no right even to offer a suggestion to the 
Senate as to what it should do, never- 
theless, I now make the unanimous-con- 
sent request that at 3 o’clock on Tuesday 
next the Senate proceed to vote on the 
President’s veto message without fur- 
ther debate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California objects. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at 3 o’clock on 
Wednesday the Senate proceed to vote on 
this veto message. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California objects. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that at 2 o’clock on next Thurs- 
day the Senate proceed to vote upon this 
veto message. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
same objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California objects. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to suggest that the Senate 
vote on this measure at 6 p. m. today. I 
suggest that with the hope that arriving 
at that hour will meet the objection of 
all in the Chamber. I appreciate the 
very fine words of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, the minority leader. I think he 
will agree that we did everything we 
could to bring about an agreement. It 
seems to me that there is little difference 
between 6 o’clock and a more or less 
early hour, or even the hour of 4 or 5 
o’clock on Monday. Certainly we can 
debate this matter from now until 6 
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o’elock tonight, and there is not enough 
difference for anyone to assert his will if 
we really and truly agree with the senti- 
ments and words expressed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Connox]. I, for one, would like to have 
him and the other Members of the Sen- 
ate know that we all want to cooperate 
to that end. 

I ask once again that we compromise 
upon this matter and that we continue 
to debate the pending measure until 6 
o’clock tonight, at which time I urge all 
Members to agree that we shall then vote 
upon the pending measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The jun- 
ior Senator from Oregon objects. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
share the feeling of the Senator from 
Oregon in regard to this situation. Ialso 
feel that it is the most serious question 
that has come before the Senate since I 
have been a Member. This is the first 
time I have seen the Senate in a state of 
mind which demands that an issue be 
voted on within 24 hours. We have to 
have a unanimous consent agreement to 
vote in a little over 24 hours or we have 
to work day and night. That kind of 
procedure is not good government and it 
will not lead to good government. If 
there had been any reasonable amount 
of debate upon this subject it would be a 
different proposition, but when Senators 
must work day and night or agree ta vote 
within 24 or even 48 hours, it is not good 
government, and it will not lead to any 
good for this Nation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I dis- 
like to continue to rise and inject my 
views into the situation, but I wish to em- 
phasize and to elaborate for a moment 
on the views expressed by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CORDON]. 

I do not think any of us, regardless of 
our views of the situation, can doubt the 
sincerity and the good faith of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I am sure he shares 
the viewpoint which I share and which 
I feel every other Senator shares, that 
the preservation of the dignity, the rep- 
utation, and the high standing of the 
United States Senate is more important 
than any hour at which we may vote 
upon a pending matter. If by the course 
that we are pursuing we lower the high 
opinion in which we hope and believe 
that the Senate of the United States is 
held by the American people, we have 
lost infinitely more in the sense of gov- 
ernment and legislative responsibility 
than anyone can possibly gain by any 
point, however important or however 
petty it may be, in connection with the 
present procedure. I sincerely hope that 
all Senators, regardless of what position 
they take on this veto matter, may have 
in mind the Senate of the United States, 
which is made up of 96 men represent- 
ing 140,000,000 people, the faith of the 
American people in the Senate of the 
United States, and their belief that it will 
not resort as a legislature body, in this 
critical juncture of our history, to any 
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petty, stubborn assertion of individual 
rights, merely in order that a point may 
be gained either by a single Senator, or 
by any group of Senators, or certainly by 
any political party. 

If the Senator from Nebraska has 
something else to offer, I shall be glad to 
yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the dintinguished minor- 
ity leader suggested Monday as a day on 
which to have the vote taken, I myself 
was about to make a bold venture, as he 
suggested his was, and I was about to re- 
state what I have already stated, name- 
ly, that there is very little difference, 
from my way of thinking, between 
whether we vote at 6 o’clock on Saturday 
or at an early hour on Monday. Of 
course, there is a week end between. 

So I should like to suggest another 
hour. If what the Senator wishes is 
time over the week end, I should like to 
suggest the hour of 1 o’clock on Monday 
as the time at which the Senate shall 
vote on the pending measure. That cer- 
tainly would comply with all the argu- 
ments that have been advanced, and it 
seems to me it would be in keeping with 
the spirit of what has been said. 

So, Mr. President, once again I urge 
that the Members on this side of the 
aisle agree to a unanimous-consent re- 
quest for a vote on Monday at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to say that in view of the remarks of the 
able Senator from Oregon and the able 
Senator from New Mexico, and in the 
interest of trying to work out something 
so that the public business may be ex- 
pedited, I shall not object to the request 
to have the vote taken at the hour of 1 
o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
object to the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask for the regular 
order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the ob- 
jections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that all the oil that has been poured 
out for the past 30 or 40 minutes has 
failed to still the storms of emotion that 
are responsible for the Senate remain- 
ing in continuous session. For my part, 
Iam ready to vote now, and will be ready 
to vote at 5 o'clock this afternoon or at 
1 o’clock on Monday. 

I regret to observe Senators in the 
state of mind which obtains in the Sen- 
ate at the present time. 

I appreciate the efforts which were 
made by the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Corpon] to placate the clashing 
wills and minds of Senators who have 
been unable to agree on a time to vote. 

I listened with great interest and ad- 
miration to the very temperate state- 
ment of the senior Senator from Oregon, 
but there is one statement which he 
made with which I cannot agree, namely, 
that there has been no filibuster in 
progress in the Senate on this measure. 

Mr. President, I wonder just what con- 
stitutes a filibuster, if a filibuster is not 
in progress at the present time. 
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Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon does not intend to usurp the 
prerogatives of Noah Webster, but the 
Senator from Oregon would like to say 
that his conception of a filibuster would 
be the carrying on of a discussion going 
almost entirely into irrelevant matters, 
after every possible avenue had been 
explored and every opportunity given to 
present all the views and arguments 
which might be pertinent to the issue. 

It seems to the senior Senator from 
Oregon that somewhere between the 
opening of debate and infinity there 
might come a time when it might be 
said that the subject was exhausted. 

Of course, I recognize that it will be a 
matter of judgment as to when we reach 
that point, and I say to the Senator 
from Georgia that the senior Senator 
from Oregon in exercising his judgment 
will be most lenient and will give all the 
odds to those who desire to present 
further debate. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I am 
one of those who believe unalterably in 
freedom of debate in the Senate; but I 
have been the target for the charge, in 
times past, that I was guilty of the prac- 
tice of filibustering, even though the 
matter I was opposing had not been on 
the floor of the Senate for more than 4 
or 5 hours, and no discussion had been 
had save on the merits of the question. 

I simply wish to observe that if a fili- 
buster has not been in progress on this 
bill, it is because any debate which oc- 
curs and which does not have what can 
be called a southern Democrat partici- 
pating in it, cannot, under any circum- 
stances, be regarded as a filibuster. No 
matter how long or repetitious or irrele- 
vant the speeches may be, a southern 
Democrat must participate in the debate 
before it will be defined as constituting 
a filibuster. I have always complained 
of this unjust method of definition. 

Mr. President, I thought. the Senator 
was merely showing regard for the sensi- 
bilities of his colleagues when he stated 
this was no filibuster. My colleague 
from Oregon is one of the most delight- 
ful of all Senators who have served in 
the Senate of the United States, and it 
is within his right to maintain the view 
which he has stated. However, I re- 
member that when another measure was 
pending, the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] and the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] and the sen- 
ior Senator from Idaho [Mr. TAYLOR] all 
on occasion arose to denounce any 
speeches of any length in opposition to 
the measure which they were espousing; 
they denounced such speeches as being a 
negation of the democratic process. 
They asserted again and again that any 
speeches or paliamentary tactics which 
delayed the effort of the majority of the 
Senate to take action upon the bill which 
then was pending made a mockery of 
democracy, was an affront to the Senate 
and an injury to the country. 

What I say here is not critical of any 
speech which may have been made or 
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which may be delivered hereafter, be- 
cause I believe in freedom of debate for 
all other Senators as for myself. I may 
say, however, in all kindness, that if there 
has not been a night-long filibuster by 
three Senators who have condemned fili- 
busters and who have introduced resolu- 
tions to change the rules of the Senate 
so as to make lengthy discussion im- 
possible, then certainly we have seen a 
great deal of threshing of old straw. 
which has been heretofore thoroughly 
threshed on the floor of the Senate for 
several weeks. The question of deciding 
what is a filibuster goes back to the old 
fable of whose ox is gored. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I in- 
voke the regular order, and I propound 
the inquiry whether the Senator from 
Florida has spoken twice on the same 
subject on the same legislative day. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. I wish to inquire 
whether all Senators on the floor are 
governed by the same rules and whether 
the principle of fairness requires that all 
Senators be governed by the same rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would first rule on the point made 
by the Senator from Georgia relative to 
whether the Senator from Florida has 
spoken twice on the same subject on the 
same day. 

In the opinion of the Chair, the Sena- 
tor from Florida—— 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry: Can the Chair rule 
as to what the Senator from Florida was 
going to say, before the Senator from 
Florida announced what he was going to 
say? The Senator from Florida had only 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say to the Senator from Flor- 
ida that the Chair will first rule on the 
parliamentary inquiry propounded by 
the Senator from Georgia; namely, 
whether the Senator from Florida has 
spoken twice on the same day on the 
same subject. 

The Chair rules that the Senator from 
Florida has spoken twice. 

Mr. PEPPER. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the fact that the 
Senator from Florida has spoken twice 
on the same subject prevent the Senator 
from Florida from making a motion if 
he is properly recognized, as he was by 
the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida can be recognized for 
the purpose of making a motion. 

Mr. PEPPER. Then, Mr. President, I 
move that the further consideration of 
the pending bill be deferred until 2 
o'clock on Monday next. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move to 
lay on the table the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I ask for the yeas and 
neys. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 


OFFICER. The 
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Mr. REED (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I have a general pair with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER]. On this vote I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
FLANDERS] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
who is absent because of illness, is paired 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER]. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Witson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Topey] is necessarily absent be- 
cause of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
Alken], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CAPPER], the Senator from New York 


. (Mr, Ives], the Senator from North Da- 


kota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartry], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc] are unavoidably de- 
tained. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN], the Senator from Alabama IMr. 
HL, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. MCKELLAR], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ators from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs and 
Mr. O’Conor], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O'Manoney], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. TAYLOR] are 
unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEWART] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS! is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], who is necessarily absent, has 
a general pair with the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. REED], The transfer of 
that pair to the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS] has previously been an- 
nounced by the Senator from Kansas. 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—50 
Baldwin Ferguson O'Daniel 
Ball George Reed 
Brewster Gurney Revercomb 
Bricker Hatch Robertson, Va. 
Bridges Hawkes Robertson, Wyo. 
Brooks Hickenlooper Russell 
Buck oey Saltonstall 
Butler Holland Taft 
Cain Jenner Thye 
Capehart Kem Umstead 
Cooper Knowland Vandenberg 
Cordon ge Watkins 
Donnell McClellan Whe 
Dworshak Malone White 
Eastland Maybank Wiley 
Ecton Millikin Williams 
Ellender Moore 
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NAYS—14 
Barkley Johnston, S. C. Morse 
Chavez Kilgore Myers 
Downey McCarran Pepper 
Fulbright McFarland Sparkman 
Green McGrath 
NOT VOTING—31 
Aiken Lucas Stewart 
Bushfield McCarthy Taylor 
Byrd McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Connaily Magnuson Tobey 
Flanders Martin Tydings 
Harden Murray Wagner 
Hill O'Conor Wilson 
Ives O'Mahoney Young 
Johnson, Colo, Overton 
Langer Smith 
So the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senate will be patient with me, I should 
like to make one more unanimous-con- 
sent request. I do so in the hope that 
we can get unanimous consent at this 
time. I think the Senate should at least 
have the proposition put to them, be- 
cause we have taken considerable time 
now out of the regular order.. Without 
further remarks, I should like to say that 
I hope Senators will accept it. I now 
make the unanimous-consent request 
that the Senate vote upon the pending 
question at 3 o’clock p. m. Monday next. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Reserving 
right to object—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I only wish 
to say that I am in charge of the bill. 
If anybody wants an early vote more 
than I, I do not know who he is, and I 
hope very much the Senate will agree to 
the proposal made by the Senator from 
Nebraska. It seems to me it presents the 
best solution to the problem. I do not 
like the idea of running through Sun- 
day any more than does the Senator 
from Oregon. I think we should permit 
full debate today, and I would hope that 
we may recess until, say 11 o’clock this 
morning, and continue the debate this 
afternoon; and, if we can agree to the 
unanimous-consent request, that we 
then vote on Monday at the time re- 
quested by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. President, I should 
like to ask, what is the unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to 
state it again for the benefit of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. I made a final re- 
quest for unanimous consent to vote 
upon the pending measure at 3 o’clock 
Monday afternoon next, I do that with 
this hope: It seems to me there is little 
difference between voting at 5, 6, or 7 
o’clock Saturday, and voting at an early 
hour on Monday; and, once again, as I 
have already stated, in keeping with the 
sentiments expressed by the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, it seems to me that 
if we can comply with those sentiments 
and that request, we should do so. Per- 
sonally, I am as anxious to continue in 
session as anyone here. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, did I un- 
derstand the Senator correctly? 
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Mr. WHERRY. I am just as anx- 
ious—well— [laughter]. Watch out—I 
will make a speech here this morning. 
I am beginning to feel fine. I certainly 
would not want to impose a speech upon 
Senators. I am going to say I would like 
very much to have the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, now that we 
seem to have almost complete unanim- 
ity—I cannot even pronounce the word 
(laughter! 

Mr. BARKLEY. The word is una- 
nimity. ‘ 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator will pro- 
nounce it for me. I ask that we unani- 
mously agree to vote at 3 o’clock Mon- 
day. I hope that this last unanimous- 
consent request I have proposed will be 
accepted, because I feel that if it is not, 
the only thing that can be done is to pro- 
ceed with the regular order and continue 
to debate the subject. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield that I may make a 
request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, do 
I have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has the floor. 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have not been 
asked to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio made such a request. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I only wished to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska if he would add 
to his request a division of the time on 
Monday, between 12 o’clock and 3 o’clock. 

Mr. WHERRY, Certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I had that in mind. Excuse me— 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield, 
to enable me to answer the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it is 
perfectly agreeable fo me to amend the 
unanimous-consent request. I thought 
that should have been made prior to 
this time, but, in all the discussions we 
have had, some felt that the best thing 
to do was to merely fix an hour certain. 
For that reason we did not divide the 
time. But now I should like to suggest a 
modification, namely, that from the time 
the Senate convenes at 12 o'clock on 
Monday, the time between 12 o’clock and 
3 o’clock be divided equally, and that it 
be controlled for those opposing the veto 
by the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Tarr], and for those supporting the 
veto by the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER], or anyone that 
side of the question might select. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that this request could not have been 
made and agreed to at a proper time and 
at a reasonable time. We have been 
kept here all night long, listening to a 
lot of harangue, that has accomplished 
nothing and to accommodate whom? 
Many Senators have been greatly incon- 
venienced by this procedure and this use- 
less all night session. I had an obliga- 
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tion, a speaking engagement in my home 
State this afternoon. I was perfectly 
willing, after the President’s veto mes- 
sage came, to accommodate everyone and 
anyone with reference to the time of vot- 
ing. But I have not been accommodated; 
the whole Senate has not been accommo- 
dated. We have been imposed upon, 
and no good has been accomplished. 
Now, after staying up all night in con- 
tinuous session, we are asked to accom- 
modate those who provoked this situa- 
tion and insisted upon this procedure. 
I do not like it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate what the Senator from Arkansas 
says, but that is— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I say, Mr. 
President, it is the truth. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not disputing 
that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Here we are, right 
after a quorum call and a vote. I chal- 
lenge any Senator to deny it. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I am not getting into 
a dispute with the Senator about that, 
but what I was about to observe is, that 
that is water over the dam. It is im- 
possible to fix any time that accommo- 
dates every Senator. For 6 weeks I have 
had a speaking engagement in my State 
to address the State convention of the 
Rural Electrification Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, some five or six hundred men 
and women, who will be at Louisville at 
noon on Monday. I am hoping we may 
enter into this agreement to vote at 3 
o’clock on Monday, notwithstanding that 
means I must cancel the engagement and 
cannot fill it. Other Senators have to be 
disaccommodated by reason of any 
unanimous consent that is granted. I 
appreciate and sympathize with the Sen- 
ator because of the fact that he has had 
to cancel his appointment in his home 
town. I have one in my home town, too, 
that I shall have to cancel. I hope that 
we may not, because we have been disap- 
pointed already, or will be disappointed 
on Monday, as I will be, refuse to grant 
the consent. I hope the Senator from 
Arkansas is not going to object to the 
request, I earnestly hope he will not. 
I do not know of anybody that will find 
Monday so inconvenient a time to vote 
as myself. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. 
have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, if the Senate will agree to 
adjourn until Monday and vote at 4 
o’clock I will enter into such an agree- 
ment. I will not enter into any other 
agreement. After having stayed here all 
night, after having prepared myself to 
make a speech last 10 or 12 hours, I shall 
not agree to a unanimous-consent request 
that the Senate recess until 11 o’clock 
today. I shall object to such a request, 
and the Senate can stay in session all day 
today, if necessary, and all night, too. 


President, I 
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I will agree to a unanimous-consent re- 
quest that the Senate adjourn until Mon- 
day, and vote at 4 o’clock Monday. But, 
after having stayed here all night, and 
having prepared to speak on the subject, 
I shall not agree to a recess until 11 
o'clock today. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
simply reserved the right to object in or- 
der to bring to the attention of the Na- 
tion the ridiculousness of the proce- 
dure which has been pursued here dur- 
ing the past 12 hours. There was no 
reason on earth why a sensible agree- 
ment could not have been worked out by 
unanimous consent. But, in order to ac- 
commodate some whim of someone—and 
that is all it was—we have been kept 
here all night. Then at 6 or 7 o'clock in 
the morning, it is desired that the Senate 
enter into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, an agreement which could have 
been entered into and which should have 
been entered into, if one was going to be 
entered into, before the Senate began its 
night session. 4 

Out of deference to the wishes of the 
very large majority of my colleagues who 
were not to blame, and who are not re- 
sponsible for the disgraceful procedure 
that has gone on here all night long, I 
am not going to object, but I want the 
Recorp to show that I have been incon- 
venienced, and I want those responsible 
for this all night session to know that the - 
Senate of the United States has been 
made to look ridiculous in its deliberation 
on this, one of the most vital measures 
that has been before this body. 

Mr. President, why has such procedure 
been indulged? Where does the respon- 
sibility lie? Let the blame rest on the 
shoulders of those who are responsible, 
and let the country know who they are, I 
do not propose to take the blame. I have 
been willing, every minute, to vote on the 
question, or to agree with respect to any 
proper request that might have been 
made. I have not had the opportunity 
to have my way. Whoever has had his 
way in what has happened tonight, let 
him take the blame and the responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr. President, I am not objecting to 
any reasonable proceedings or requests, 
but I am not going to remain silent and 
inactive with respect to this sort of pro- 
cedure in the United States Senate. 
Whenever I filibuster I am ready to ac- 
knowledge it and say I am filibustering 
and fight for whatever position I may 
take. But to go through a procedure 
such as the Senate has gone through this 
night, and then have a request made at 
7 o'clock in the morning to postpone 
everything by unanimous consent until 
next week, in my opinion, does not com- 

ort with either statesmanship, patriot- 
ism, integrity, or sincerity of purpose. 
What has happened has been a mockery 
here tonight, and a lot of cheap dema- 
gogery. That is my appraisal of it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Does the Senator 
think whether we stay here 1 minute, 1 
hour, 1 day, 1 month, or 1 year will 
change any Senator's mind? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. My answer to the 
Senator is emphatically no. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Certainly not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Those responsible 
for this all-night session know that what 
has happened will not change any Sen- 
ator’s mind. It has been a lot of horse 
play and cheap acting, and the country 
ought to know it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator spoke 
of the procedure which has taken place 
now during 1 or 2 days. The issue in 
question has been debated in the Senate 
since January 1. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not going to object because 
the majority of my colleagues are not 
responsible for this; they have not had 
their way about it. We have had to 
suffer at the hands of a minority, and a 
very small minority, who have put on this 
show for some purpose, but not for the 
glory or to the credit of the Senate of 
the United States. Under the circum- 
stances, Mr. President, I prefer now to 
continue until we can have a vote, but 
out of deference to the great majority of 
the Members of this body who are not to 
blame for this situation I shall not ob- 
ject to the request of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho has objected to the 
unanimous-consent request made by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass, the 
objections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 


DEATH OF FORMER GOV. HOWARD M. 
GORE, OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
have quite an important announcement 
to make. I tried to make it yesterday 
during the course of the proceedings, but 
under the rules was not permitted to do 
so. I feel that I should make it now. 

It is with genuine distress that I an- 
nounce to the Senate the death of former 
Gov. Howard M. Gore, of West Virginia, 
at his home in Clarksburg. 

The work of a truly great man has 
ended. He served both his Nation and 
his State with ability and distinction. He 
was Secretary of Agriculture in the Cabi- 
net of President Coolidge, and was 
Governor of West Virginia. During the 
last few years he has been head of the 
public service commission of his State. 

His first interest was in agriculture and 


those who farmed the land, but he had - 


a keen understanding of the problems 
of men in all walks of life. 

As chief executive of our State he was 
progressive and independent, and active“ 
in his leadership. The roads built under 
his plans and direction will long stand 
as a monument to his contributions to 
the well-being of our citizens. 

He was the soul of honor and depend- 
ability. He was lofty in thought and in 
his action. He was sympathetic to the 
call of distress. He was demanding of 
ail, particularly of himself, in the fulfill- 
ment of obligations. 
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Genial of disposition, pleasant and en- 
tertaining in conversation, he was a de- 
lightful companion. His friends were 
drawn to him and held steadfastly to 
him through their genuine admiration 
for him, for his ideals and accomplish- 
ments. 

Now, on the eighty-fourth birthday of 
statehood, West Virginia deeply feels and 
mourns the loss of one of her most 
distinguished sons. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS—VETO 
MESSAGE 


The Senate resumed the reconsidera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3020) to prescribe 
fair and equitable rules of conduct to be 
observed by labor and management in 
their relations with one another which 
affect commerce, to protect the rights of 
individual workers in their relations with 
labor organizations whose activities af- 
fect commerce, to recognize the para- 
mount public interest in labor disputes 
affecting commerce: that endanger the 
public health, safety, or welfare, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the ob- 
jections of the President of the United 
States to the conirary notwithstanding? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, by way of 
preface to my discussion, I wish to join 
in the commendation of the speech made 
by the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Cordon]. For a great many years the 
senior Senator from Oregon and the 
junior Senator from Oregon have been 
very close friends. In my opinion, there 
is no more beautiful friendship in the 
United States than that which exists 
between the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon and the junior Senator from Oregon. 
We may differ from time to time on cer- 
tain great national issues. Although we 
may differ on such issues, as we have 
differed on the merits of the Taft-Hart- 
ley bill, the two Senators from Oregon 
do pursue a common course when it 
comes to problems affecting the State of 
Oregon, when it comes to problems of 
Oregon politics, and also, I think the 
record will show, when it comes to agree- 
ment on matters of procedure such as 
were discussed by the senior Senator 
from Oregon tonight in his very able 
speech. 

My colleague is quite correct when he 
says that I did not know that he was 
about to make the speech which he made 
before he made it; but it came as no sur- 
prise to me, even though I did not know 
of it in advance, because the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon is a man who believes 
in fair dealing. He is a man who believes 
that at all times minorities, too, should 
be protected, at a time when strong dif- 
ferences develop between majorities and 
minorities, and when fatigue, emotion, 
and hard feelings sometimes color the 
judgment of men. 

I want the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon to know that I personally appreciate 
the great act of courtesy which he sought 
to perform for me in the remarks which 
he addressed to the Senate. That is not 
the first act of courtesy which the senior 
Senator from Oregon has extended to 
me. I am sure that on the witness stand 
he would testify also that such acts of 
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courtesy have been reciprocated many 
times on the part of the junior Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I wish to discuss for a 
few minutes my views as to the proced- 
ural problem which faces us, because, as 
so often happens, once differences begin 
to develop, as they have developed since 
the unanimous-consent request was 
made yesterday afternoon, men form 
very early opinions as to what the facts 
are in those differences, and sometimes 
it requires the passage of time for them 
to come to realize possibly the facts are 
not what they thought they were. 

When my good friend the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] submitted 
a unanimous-consent request yesterday 
afternoon to vote this afternoon at 5 
o'clock on the question as to whether 
or not the Presidential veto should be 
sustained or overridden, I objected. As 
has been pointed out, it was my right to 
object under the rule, and at the time 
I objected I gave my major reasons for 
the objection, which I shall now ex- 
pound for several hours. 

I pointed out at the time that in my 
opinion the President of the United 
States had handed down a veto message 
on the labor bill which in my opinion 
was sound and unanswerable. I think 
the record will show that I also stated 
that in my opinion it was one of the 
most powerful veto messages that any 
President had handed down in the his- 
tory of our country. I repeat that 
opinion now. 

I continued, in my remarks yesterday 
afternoon, to say that I felt that under 
our form of representative government 
the people of the United States should 
have an opportunity to react to that 
veto message, and should have an oppor- 
tunity to make their reaction known to 
the United States Senate. I still be- 
lieve so. 

Mr. President, I have on my desk cer- 
tain telegrams which have already 
started to come in. They are a little 
indication—and I think it will be multi- 
plied—that the country is beginning to 
react to the President’s veto message. It 
happens to be an honest opinion of mine 
that when employers come to analyze the 
veto message many of them will change 
their minds on the question whether or 
not the veto should be overridden. I 
shall come to that question later in 
greater detail. I mention it now only 
because it bears upon the question of 
why I felt compelled to object to the 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
was requested. 

There were other reasons, too. As I 
stated at the time, the White House had 
announced that the President was going 
on the air at 10 o’clock last night to dis- 
cuss his views on the bill and give his 
reasons to the people of the United 
States for vetoing the bill. I stated that 
I thought that it was a matter of courte- 
sy and decency and respect to the Presi- 
dent of the United States that we delay 
action on the veto message over the 
week end so that it could become a mat- 
ter of public discussion prior to a final 
vote. 

I think that was a very proper sugges- 
tion, Mr. President. We may have our 
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party differences; we ‘may become in- 
volved in the bitterest of partisan dis- 
putes, but there is one thing I think we 
must always make clear to the world, 
and that is that we all believe in the 
American system of government which 
includes, it seems to me, the great duty 
to show the highest of respect to each 
one of the three great coordinate 
branches. Oh, I know there are times 
in the bitterness of debate when each 
one of us forgets to the full extent his 
responsibility to show the highest of re- 
spect for the three branches of the Gov- 
ernment. Sometimes we as lawyers be- 
come somewhat irked at a decision of 
some court. It might even be the Su- 
preme Court on occasions. I am afraid 
that in those periods of emotion we are 
sometimes publicly unduly critical of our 
judiciary system. That does not help to 
strengthen that system. We commit 
error, it seems to me, when we do that, 
Sometimes in the heat of controversy, 
even on the floor of the Senate, we do not 
show the respect for the President of the 
United States that we should show him, 
I have been guilty of that on one occa- 
sion. I acknowledged it. I made clear 
on the floor of the Senate my regret for 
not having shown on that occasion the 
respect for the President to which I think 
he is always entitled, I care not who he 
is. His is a great office; it is a great 
symbol in the world today. 

I do not think we help the standing of 
America when, either as individuals or 
as a body, we fail to recognize at all times 
to the maximum degree that that office 
is entitled to every possible consideration 
on the part of us as individuals and as 
Senators; that we should not act hastily 
in our judgment toward the man who 
occupies that. position, and that in the 
Senate we should not, even though we 
might think it would be to political ad- 
vantage to do so, act with unnecessary 
haste on a Presidential recommendation, 

So I felt yesterday afternoon, Mr. 
President—and all I can say is that no 
one could be more sincere about it than 
I was then or than I am now—that the 
bare amenities of the situation, if noth- 
ing else, called upon us as one of the 
three branches of our great govern- 
mental system to delay for a time, for a 
week end, final action on the veto mes- 
sage. I think my objection to the unan- 
imous-consent request on that ground, 
and on that ground alone, would have 
been justified. I should be perfectly 
willing, and I am perfectly willing, to 
stand before the American people today 
and say that on that ground alone I am 
perfectly willing to take their judgment. 

But there are other reasons which I 
think make my objection a sound one. 
We did not have all the Members of the 
Senate present yesterday afternoon. I 
understand that all of them are not yet 
back in town; and I do not like, Mr. 
President, to enter into unanimous-con- 
sent agreements to limit debate under 
such circumstances, when the issue in- 
volved is of such great importance to the 
Nation, until I feel that full and ample 
protection has been given to all my col- 
leagues in the assertion of their rights. 
So I objected, Mr. President, because I 
felt that there was no need for the great 
haste exhibited. Certainly by the be- 
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ginning of the week we could find out 
one way or another, either by their pres- 
ence or through telegrams or by tele- 
phone, what the wishes of the absentee 
Senators might be in regard to this mat- 
ter. 

I think, Mr. President, we owe each 
other courtesy also. I think decent 
comity should flow from each one of us 
to each other. It was my opinion that 
it would not be fair to hasten through 
a vote on this measure this afternoon at 
5 o'clock, when, so far as I know, and 
no proof could be given to me to the con- 
trary—at least, I could not find any as- 
surance of it—that some of the absentees 
did not, when they left town, have any 
understanding that an attempt would be 
made to pass upon this message on Sat- 
urday afternoon at 5 o’clock. 

I recognize, Mr. President, that on a 
great many issues the making of a unan- 
imous-consent request does not call for 
checking with absentees. I know the 
rules do not make it necessary. I know 
that on a great many issues it really 
does not make any difference. But here 
we are dealing with one of the most vital 
issues to face the Eightieth Congress. 
It is so recognized by all of us and by 
the country. So I felt, Mr. President, 
that it was only fair that an opportunity 
be given for sufficient delay in the final 
vote on this message so that the ab- 
sentees would have opportunity to re- 
turn here, try to arrange pairs, or make 
their wishes known as to whether they 
felt we should proceed to vote on Satur- 
day afternoon in their absence. On ma- 
jor issues such as this, if an absent Sen- 
ator, for example, made known that he 
did not want the vote to be taken in his 
absence, I would never hesitate to object 
in his behalf, even though he then were 
absent. 

But I also wish to say that in my 
opinion there is a responsibility upon 
each one of us, even though we may 
disagree on the merits of issues, to lean 
over backward in trying to be fair and 
highly courteous and respectful of the 
rights not only of those who agree with 
us but also of those who disagree with us. 

So I objected to the proposed procedure 
on that ground. 

I objected on another ground, and I 
wish to be very frank about it. I think 
my colleagues who have worked with me 
on the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare this year will testify without 
exception that from the beginning of the 
hearings to the final meeting of the 
committee, at which time the committee 
voted to report the Senate committee 
bill, not a single time did I fail to ex- 
tend to my committee colleagues the 
utmost consideration and cooperation in 
the honest endeavor that each and 
every one of us was making to come for- 
ward with a labor bill which we felt 
would check the abuses of labor, which 
abuses most certainly need to be checked 
and should be checked, and to the extent 
that they can be checked by legislation 
they should be checked by the Eightieth 
Congress. 

That was the spirit in which I worked 
on this labor legislation. The record will 
have to speak for itself as to whether I 
made any worth-while contributions to 
that end; but if Senators will check the 
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legislation I have introduced during this 
session of Congress and will check the 
work of the committee and will take 
note of the specific suggestions, motions, 
and proposals I made, they cannot 
escape the conclusion that a good many 
of my suggestions were woven into the 
fabric of the Senate committee bill. 

Mr. President, as the Recorn shows, 
when the bill came to the floor of the 
Senate and certain amendments were 
made, and when the bill went to confer- 
ence and certain additions were made, 
I could not see my way clear to vote for 
the measure, because in my judgment 
it would not work; because in my judg- 
ment it had become legislation which 
was administratively unsound, and be- 
cause in my judgment it would result in 
a serious impairment of the rights of 
both labor and industry. I shall discuss 
that part of my speech later at greater 
length. 

I am simply seeking now to lay the 
outline as to why I have seen fit to ob- 
ject to the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement. I could not agree to the leg- 
islation, but I make these points because 
I know that in a controversy such as 
this there are those who momentarily 
will overlook the true position of the 
junior Senator from Oregon in regard to 
labor legislation. 

I feel that this legislation is so bad, 
and I feel that the President's veto mes- 
sage in regard to it is so sound, that I 
thought at least a week end should be 
devoted to public discussion of the legis- 
lation and the veto message. I think 
great good will come of such discussion, 
because had we voted yesterday after- 
noon and had the die been cast, so to 
speak, at that time, all of us know that 
there would not have been nearly as 
much public discussion as there will ke 
as a result of the objection I filed and, 
through it, the focusing of public. at- 
tention on the message and the bill, be- 


cause if and when this bill is enacted 


into law and becomes operative, it is very 
important that as many of our people 
as possible understand what it entails 
and what some of us think are its weak- 
nesses, and prepare themselves—if those 
of us who object to it are proved to be 
correct, and I think time will prove us 
to be correct—to make the adjustments 
in the economic field which will have 
to be made in order to meet the various 
emergencies and dislocations which in 
all probability will develop in our eco- 
nomic order as a result of the applica- 
tion of the legislation to specific in- 
stances. 

Let me make myself perfectly clear at 
this point in the Recorp in regard to 
another position of mine concerning 


legislation of which I may not approve, 


and that is that once such legislation is 
actually placed on the statute books 
and has the standing and the sanctity of 
law, there is no man in this body who 
will be more insistent than I upon its 
enforcement and who will refuse to con- 
done in any respect or to any degree 
whatsoever any refusal on the part of 
anyone to comply fully with its terms. 

We cannot have Government by law in 
this country maintained on any other 
basis. Of course, my deep feeling about 
that, that once it takes on the sanctity 
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of law it must be carried out, is not go- 
ing to change human nature. Thus, as I 
have said before, if a law becomes un- 
popular with a large minority of our 
people who believe that it is inherently 
unjust to their legitimate rights, it is 
going to be very difficult to administer 
such a law, but so long as it is on the 
books I think every effort should be 
made to enforce it, or as I have said in 
some decisions, whatever forces.of Gov- 
ernment are available and necessary to 
be used in an attempt to enforce the 
law should be used. 

I have applied in many arbitration de- 
cisions and many War Labor Board de- 
cisions what I thought were mistaken 
laws, laws which I would not have voted 
for had I been in Congress at the time, 
laws which I felt did not strengthen Gov- 
ernment by law, and I have said to a good 
many unions, in many decisions, words 
to this effect, “I did not write the law, 
but it is the law, and this union is going 
to comply with the law under its con- 
tract as long as this arbitrator is ar- 
bitrator under the contract.” 

Mr, President, I make this point be- 
cause I want the Recorp to show that 
no one need worry about my counte- 
nancing any violation of the law. I can 
hold my beliefs as to what I think some 
of the administrative and enforcement 
problems of the law are going to be with- 
out in any way countenancing any prac- 
tices which seek to defeat the adminis- 
tration of the law. 

I cannot throw away years of very 
practical experience in the field of labor 
relations. Sometimes I am a little 
amused at one typical criticism which 
one of my background gets now and then, 
namely, “Did you ever meet a pay roll?” 
“Did you ever run a business?” “Do you 
really know anything about the practi- 
cal affairs of business?” 

I cannot understand that attitude. Of 
course, I did not come up with a silver 
spoon in my mouth. For a good many 
years the two most important dates in 
my home were the interest date and the 
tax date. I learned something about the 
value of money in that training. So the 
practical businessmen who are inclined 
to criticize me for a lack of practical ex- 
perience know very little about my back- 
ground, apparently. 

For many years on our farm we sought 
to meet the economic wolf at the door, 
so to speak, when farm prices were de- 
pressed, but for everything we had to 
buy the prices were very high. So, from 
the standpoint of practical life and un- 
derstanding in the fleld of agriculture, 
I have had experience, 

Mr. President, that is not all. I know 
what it is to drive a mail wagon, because 
in high school and college night after 
night I met trains until 4 o’clock in the 
morning, and went to school the next 
day. I think it gave me a little practical 
understanding of the problems of labor. 

Then there were the harvest fields in 
the Dakotas, and the cement mixers, and 
many other menial jobs, which I think 
gave me a little practical understanding 
of the worker’s point of view. 

There were years of college adminis- 
tration. I am surprised at the number 
of businessmen who seem to think, ap- 
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parently, that administrative work in 
the field of education is no practical 
problem. Running a law school for 13 
years during a period of depression, when 
budget problems were severe, was quite 
a business, and I think involved the re- 
quirement of some business acumen, 

In my own private affairs, my own 
financial interests, small as they are, 
have not left me in any vacuum as far 
as the practical problems of business and 
our economic system are concerned. 

There have been years, and hard years, 
of very practical work in the field of labor 
relations, when in case after case, 
amounting to several hundred, I had a 
baptism in the practical problems of 
American business. I became as familiar 
as anyone possibly could with the finan- 
cial problems, the financial books, the 
profit-and-loss problems, and the eco- 
nomic problems confronting both em- 
ployers and labor in those cases. I think 
out of that experience, to a very large de- 
gree, I demonstrated a practical knowl- 
edge of the problems of the business, that 
proved in many instances of great help 
to the businessman involved in the cases. 
I am willing to say that one will look in 
vain to find any businessmen who have 
tried cases kefore me, who would share 
the view of the critics, that I lack a prac- 
tical background or understanding of 
American business and its problems, or of 
American labor and its problems. 

It is not particularly agreeable to me 
personally to say these things, but I say 
them because the suggestion is made in 
some quarters that I am a perfectionist 
in regard to labor legislation, that I am 
making the approach to it of a theorist 
and ex-college professor; although, let 
me say, in defense of my former profes- 
sion, that, contrary to a general opinion, 
members of university faculties are very 
practical people. In fact, I have found 
in my work that some of the most im- 
practical are to be found in the field of 
business and not on our college faculties 
at all. But be that as it may, I call at- 
tention to these things only because I 
want to have the record as clear as I can 
make it that I have not sought to make 
any theoretical approach to the labor 
legislation. I have sought to work for 
legislation that would work. I have 
sought to promote through the Senate 
legislation that would meet the practical 
problems of employer-employee rela- 
tions; and I do not think this bill will do 
that. I think that as American industry 
comes to study it we are going to find that 
more and more of its members will come 
to share my view. 

But, as I said, I thought it very im- 
portant that American industry and the 
people generally be given an opportunity 
to consider the legislation over the week 
end, and therefore I am willing to run 
all the risks of unpopularity among cer- 
tain colleagues in the interest of focusing 
attention on the legislation and the veto 
message by my objection. I am perfectly 
willing to assume the full and single re- 
sponsibility for it. The fact is I was not 
alone. The fact is I do not stand alone 
in the fight which I am making this week 
end. There are other Senators in this 
body who share my view, and who, to the 
extent of our physical endurance, are 
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going to see this fight through to a con- 
clusion, if we are able to hold out that 
long; and I think we can. 

I digress from that point for a moment 
to say that I agree with the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon that it is not good 
practice for the Senate to hold sessions 
on Sunday, unless some really great na- 
tional emergency compels it; and the 
session on this coming Sunday, which 
apparently seems to be in the offing, is 
not necessary; it would not have been 
necessary, if an attempt had not been 
made to force a majority view upon a 
minority, which was asking only for 
what I think was a reasonable postpone- 
ment of final vote on the question. To 
the extent that I can, tomorrow, during 
the second speech which I shall make on 
this subject, which undoubtedly will fall 
on the morrow, I shall endeavor to move 
to the extent possible upon a spiritual 
level. But I think it is a great mistake 
for the majority in effect to force a 
Sunday meeting upon us, simply be- 
cause we will hot bow down and accept 
the unanimous consent agreement to 
vote on this day, Saturday, at 5 o’clock. 

I think the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon was entirely correct on another 
point that needs to be reemphasized, 
and that is, this type of struggle and 
controversy in the Senate really is un- 
necessary. It is. bound to produce 
strains. Oh, yes, I know in the cloak- 
rooms we can laugh it off, but it does not 
produce, as the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon implied in his very excellent state- 
ment, that cooperation among us and 
that brotherly feeling which I think 
ought to exist even though differences of 
opinion exist. There is a little difference 
here, though, Mr. President. Some one 
very aptly put it, I think, when he said 
that this situation was really based upon 
the law of force, the force of the majority 
imposing its will upon the minority. At 
least I do not think it is the most kindlly 
approach that could be made to the solu- 
tion of the problem; and I regret it. I 
think it is too bad. I think we ought to 
move above it. In fact, I think what the 
Senate of the United States needs now, 
Mr. President, more than anything else, 
is a period of relaxation. We need a 
good fellow get-together. We need to 
wash the slate clean of this controversy. 
I think we need to recognize that it 
should not have arisen in this way. I 
think there is a pretty good case in sup- 
port of my view on that subject. Let us 
look at the RECORD. 

I wonder if the Chair knows of any 
time—I cannot recall one—during the 
present session when we thought a sit- 
uation was of such an emergent charac- 
ter that immediately upon its being laid 
before the Senate, as was the President’s 
message yesterday afternoon—when I 
say “immediately,” I mean within cer- 
tainly a very short time, a matter of 
minutes, but I cannot recall now how 
many minutes—the request was made 
to vote upon it as of today at 5 o’clock, 
and when that request was objected to, 
lo and behold, it was made clear to 
those of us in the minority that we were 
going to stay in session until such time 
as a vote could be had. 

I was shocked at that. I think it was 
very unfortunate, because I cannot for- 
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get my experiences in the Senate of the 
United States in connection with unani- 
mous-consent agreements and fili- 
busters. I know my own record on that 
subject, too, Mr. President. No one in 
the Senate, not even my good friend 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL] is more aware of my position 
on filibusters than Iam myself. I shall 
vote any time for a rule of the Senate 
that will make filibusters impossible. 
I shall vote also at any time for a rule 
which will prevent the abuse of the 
unanimous-consent agreement, because, 
as I have said before, I think it is very 
important that we keep this body a 
forum in which there shall be untram- 
meled, unlimited debate on the merits 
of an issue. 

Ours is the last great citadel in the 
world, among all the parliamentary 
bodies in the world, in which that 
precious right is still guaranteed. But 
it is going to become an empty right, 
Mr. President, if a dominant majority 
by way of a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment procedure, places a minority in a 
position of feeling that if it acts to pro- 
tect the right of unlimited debate it is 
guilty of some great wrong against the 
Senate. I think in the present session 
of Congress the unanimous-consent 
agreement procedure has been overused 
to such a degree that its use is in fact, 
not in theory, threatening the principle 
of unlimited debate on the merits of 
issues in the Senate. 

The Chair knows my conviction con- 
cerning unanimous-consent agreements 
procedure. The Chair will recall that in 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, when I was 
leading a fight, in cooperation with my 
senior colleague from Oregon I[Mr. Con- 
pon] in behalf of protecting the interests 
of the lamb producers of Oregon from 
what we knew to be the very arbitrary 
and unreasonable action of OPA, after 
failing in all negotiations with the OPA 
I decided, upon my own motion, to keep 
the Senate informed daily of the de- 
velopments of the OPA relations to the 
lamb industry in my State. I received a 
considerable amount of criticism for 
that, and a great deal of good-natured 
kidding in the Senate. I knew it would 
become monotonous. I meant it to be 
monotonous, because through the mo- 
notony itself I hope to make crystal clear 
the position in which the lamb producers 
of my State found themselves—and I did. 
But it was during that debate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I had my first run-in, so to 
speak, with this practice of limiting de- 
bate through unanimous-consent agree- 
ments. 

The Chair will recall that the issue 
then pending before the Senate was of 
such importance that it resulted in the 
practice of yielding the floor at the close 
of the day to some Member of the Sen- 
ate so that he might have the floor and 
make a speech at the beginning of the 
next day. It had been the practice, after 
obtaining the floor under such a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, to yield the 
floor again to colleagues in the Senate so 
that they might do what is so frequently 
referred to as the floor-chore work—the 
introduction of bills, the presentation of 
memorials, the submission of material 
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for insertion in the Recorp, and the mak- 
ing of brief speeches on subjects foreign 
to the one pending before the Senate. 
That had been the common practice. 

However, on this particular afternoon 
when the junior Senator from Oregon ob- 
tained the floor to make his daily pres- 
entation of the most recent facts in con- 
nection with the situation of the Oregon 
lamb market, he was startled by the 
statement from the then holder of the 
floor that he would be yielded 5 minutes 
of time. I knew that that was not con- 
sistent with untrammeled debate in the 
United States Senate. I protested, but 
to no avail. So I used the time allotted, 
with the statement that when I obtained 
the floor in my own right I would discuss 
the procedural principal involved. The 
next day I did so at some length. I think 
the Recorp will show approximately a 
45-minute discussion of it, in which I 
stated that it seemed to me the whole 
practice of unanimous-consent agree- 
ments for limitation of debate had a 
great many dangers in it, and that I felt 
that each request should be weighed very 
carefully, because as a general rule I 
would thenceforth object to unanimous- 
consent agreements, which I did. 

The Recorp will show that during the 
Seventy-ninth Congress I objected many 
times to unanimous-consent agreements. 
I tried to be reasonabie about it and I 
think I was, because the Recorp will also 
show that on some occasions when it 
was perfectly clear to me that it was the 
will of every other Member of the Senate 
to vote on an issue, and if I had satisfied 
myself that that was true, I gave con- 
sent; but each time I made it very clear 
that so far as I was concerned each re- 


quest would have to be carefully scruti- 


nized, and that unless I was satisfied 
that it was a highly meritorious request 
I would object. That has been my policy. 

In the last session of Congress a great 
many of my Republican colleagues, shall 
I say, were not opposed to the position 
I had taken. I think I could go even 
further and say that on a good many 
occasions they welcomed my objection, 
because they felt that it gave them some 
advantage, although my objection was 
based upon my feeling that the use of 
the unanimous-consent procedure should 
be limited. 

In this session of Congress I think the 
majority leader, the whip, and the chair- 
man of the policy committee could be 
offered as my witnesses, who, under ex- 
amination, would have to testify that the 
fact is that I have been extremely co- 
operative in regard to working out unan- 
imous-consent agreements. I have been 
cooperative, although it has seemed to 
me at times that some unanimous-con- 
sent agreements which were entered into 
when I was absent from the Chamber 
were not particularly fair to me—not 
that any Senator thought for a moment 
about my interest in the matter or in- 
tended to be unfair; but I think the re- 
sult was that they were unfair. 

Take, for example, the recent inci- 
dent involving the National Science 
Foundation bill. We had before us the 
Kilgore amendment which called for a 
geographical distribution of funds on a 
certain percentage basis, and we had 
before us, my amendment which called 
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for the application of a similar principle, 
but with some variations. 

I was called from the Chamber one 
afternoon on a very important confer- 
ence over the coffee cups in the Senate 
restaurant below, the conference deal- 
ing with the Swan Island Shipyard in 
my State. A unanimous-consent agree- 
ment was entered into on the floor of 
the Senate to take up the Kilgore 
amendment the next day, which was 
Friday, at 1 o’clock. That was per- 
fectly proper under the rules. The ef- 
fect of it, of course, was to place my 
own amendment in a more difficult posi- 
tion, because as yet I had not discussed 
my amendment, although I had hoped 
to do so that afternoon at some length, 
and I had my material on this desk for a 
discussion of it. It was simply one of 
those unfortunate and unhappy circum- 
stances for which no one was respon- 
sible so far as any wrong doing was con- 
cerned; but the agreement was entered 
into without a quorum call. The rules 
do not require it. However, my amend- 
ment was prejudiced. I stated at that 
time, and I stated at a meeting before 
my Republican colleagues, that I 
thought we ought to be more careful in 
exercising requests for unanimous con- 
sent agreements in order to make cer- 
tain that the rights and interests of no 
Member of the Senate should be preju- 
diced thereby. I suggested that as a 
practice a quorum be called in order to 
provide that safeguard. 

I think that what I am saying, Mr. 
President, is important as a background 
for an understanding of my position on 
unanimous-eonsent agreements. With 
my view of them—and I am entitled to 
that view—and with the cooperation 
which I have extended to the Republi- 
can leadership in the Senate in this ses- 
sion of Congress, I think it is fair from 
the standpoint of the rights of a minor- 
ity, that we not insist on any unani- 
mous-consent agreements. It really is 
not necessary. The one suggested yes- 
terday afternoon with regard to a vote 
on the veto message today was not nec- 
essary, in view of the fact that it in- 
volved the one piece of legislation to 
which in this session of Congress I have 
devoted more time than to any other, 
and it involved a piece of legislation on 
which I have a very deep conviction. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Batt 
in the chair). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is the ques- 
tion before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the ob- 
jections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the able Sen- 
ator from Oregon feel that he is dis- 
cussing the merits or demerits of the 
question before the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am very 
glad to answer that question. I think it 
is a very fair question, and I am sure it 
is asked by my good friend from In- 
diana in a very kindly spirit of wanting 
to cooperate with the junior Senator 
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from Oregon. My answer to the ques- 
tion is “Yes.” I think it is necessary 
for me to lay the foundation which I am 
laying in my introductory remarks for 
my discussion of the merits of the veto 
message. 

But, to go back, Mr. President, to the 
point I was making, I think that in view 
of the fact that I have these views on 
unanimous-consent agreements, it was 
due me, although no one need recognize 
the obligation if there be one, not to 
press for such a unanimous- consent 
agreement on this particular piece of 
legislation, in view of the cooperation I 
have extended on unanimous-consent 
agreements and other matters in this 
session and in the last session also, for 
that matter, and knowing at the same 
time that this whole practice of unani- 
mous-consent agreements is tending to 
become abused in the Senate; in fact, it 
is putting into practice—a loose prac- 
tice, I admit—a form of limitation of 
debate in the Senate. 

I want to clear up another matter, 
because there is an ugly rumor afloat in 
the Senate. It was mentioned to me 
by the President pro tempore, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
early last evening by way of a question 
which he put to me in conversation, and 
a similar question was put to me by my 
good friend the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon]. I think I state 
the question accurately when I say they 
wanted to know from me if at any time 
I had agreed to go along with the unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote on this 
bill at 5 o’clock on Saturday. I told 
them I had not, which is the truth, Mr. 
President, so help me God. I take my 
oaths very seriously, and I am very glad 
to spread on the Recorp what I know 
about any basis for any such rumor. 

For a good many weeks, I have been 
planning that at the close of the Wash- 
ington schools my family and I would 
take a little trip by automobile to Mad- 
ison, Wis., for a family reunion picnic 
which is to be held tomorrow. In fact, 
it has been a topic of considerable con- 
versation. It has been looked upon by 
us in the family as not exactly a vaca- 
tion, but somewhat as a reward for the 
success of each one of us in the family, 
including the parents, in passing some 
very difficult courses this year. I have 
been going through the fifth grade and 
seventh grade and sophomore courses in 
high school, and I am afraid it has not 
been at all times with very good grades, 
from the standpoint of my preparation 
of answers to questions. I had quite for- 
gotten all I knew about plane geometry, 
and I discovered that percentages with 
fractions were a little far removed from 
the ordinary work of the Senate. But 
we passed. In fact, those who have actu- 
ally received their grades did pretty well. 
So this little trip was a sort of reward. 
On Thursday—time is slipping so rapidly 
that I for the moment find it difficult to 
recall the date—before I left the floor of 
the Senate, I spoke to my good friend, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
about whether he knew what the pro- 
cedure would be if the President should 
send a veto message. Of course we did 
not know on Thursday. The best guess 
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was that he would, but we could not tell 
with absolute certainty. 

So the Senator from Nebraska—and I 
am giving my best and honest recollec- 
tion of the conversation—said, Well, 
Wayne, I just don’t know. I suppose 


there will be an attempt to vote shortly 


after we get the message, but it is hard 
to tell.” He said, “I understand that 
some of the men on the other side are 
away, and there is some question as to 
whether they can get back. For exam- 
ple,” he said, “I understand that Senator 
Tuomas of Utah is in Europe, and that 
if the Senators on the other side think 
the vote is going to be close enough, they 
may try to get him back. I simply can’t 
tell you.” 

T said “I want to go to Wisconsin with 
my family; but, of course, in view of the 
fight I have made on this bill, I certainly 
cannot justify not being here when a 
vote is taken. So I guess I had better 
cancel my trip.” 

He said, “I don’t know how to advise 


you. I think you are probably right; 
probably you shouldn't take any 
chances.” 


I said, “Very well; I will think it over.” 

Mr. President, I shall relate two or 
three other conversations. I wish to 
make very clear that in that conversa- 
tion there was no discussion of any posi- 
tion on any unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. There was no request as to 
whether I would go along with any agree- 
ment, if such an agreement were offered. 
It was simply a discussion, as I have re- 
called it here, in which I laid my prob- 
lem before the Senator from Nebraska, 
Let me say that he was most courteous 
and friendly about it. 


Then I went over to my office. I was. 


doing some work, prior to going home, 
and I got a telephone call from my good 
friend the Senator from Nebraska. He 
said, Wayne, I think I ought to tell you 
that I have just had a talk“ —I think he 
said “with Mr. Martin”; but I may be in 
error about that. If he did not have it 
directly with Mr. Martin, he had it with 
someone who had had a talk directly 
with Mr. Martin. I cannot recall which 
of those two alternatives is correct; but 
it is either one or the other. “And,” he 
said, “It looks as though we are going to 
have a veto. No one knows it for a cer- 
tainty, but everything points that way. 
Martin says he thinks the House will get 
the veto message over to the Senate by 
1:30, if it comes down from the Presi- 
dent.” He said, “If that happens, I don’t 
see how we can miss taking it up.” He 
said, “I think an attempt will be made 
to get a vote before the week end is 
over.” 

I said, “I haven’t decided what to do 
yet.” 

He replied, “You certainly probably are 
in the best position to know whether the 
boys over on the other side are going to 
make any long speeches on it.” 

I said, “Ken, the truth is, I don’t know. 
They haven’t told me what their pleasure 
is in regard to it.” 

Mr. President, that was the sum and 
substance of that conversation. Again 
I emphasize that I am sure that Ken 
Wuerry, of Nebraska, will testify to the 
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same thing, namely, that there was no 
discussion that by any stretch of the 
imagination involved any unanimous- 
consent agreement or any commitment 
on my part to any unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. President, in view of my position 
on unanimous-consent agreements, the 
leadership of my party in this body al- 
ways puts to me, point blank, “Will you 
or will you not go along with such and 
such an agreement?” Mr. President, 
here was a conversation that had been 
initiated by me in seeking information 
from my leddership as to whether it 
thought a vote on this matter would be 
pressed before the week end was over, 
because if there was not going to be 
any, I wanted to know whether it would 
be safe for me to go to Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, I want to make very 
clear at this point that, so far as I know, 
the Senator from Nebraska Mr. 
WHERRY] does not hold to the view that 
I made any commitment on a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. He will have 
to speak for himself. I think it was a 
matter which he took for granted be- 
cause I was raising a question as to 
whether or not it would be safe for me 
to go to Wisconsin. Any intimation to 
me that any offer was being made by 
anyone to bind me to vote on this ques- 
tion before the week-end would have im- 
mediately brought from me my objection. 

In the telephone conversation with the 
Senator from Nebraska the matter was 
left hanging in the air again as to any 
definite information on the basis of 
which I felt I was justified either in 
going to Wisconsin or canceling my trip. 
So I tried to get in touch with the Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Tarr], but unfortu- 
nately I had lost the little book of tele- 
phone numbers, and could not reach 
him. I found that perhaps the operator 
could help me. I could not reach him 
before I left my office, but by the time I 
reached home the Senator from Ohio 
very kindly called me. My recollection 
of that conversation, which I think the 
Senator from Ohio will also verify, is 
that he, too, said no one could be sure. 
He said, “I do not know what they are 
going to do.” He laughed and said, “I 
think probably it will be a little risky if 
you want to vote on the question, but 
you know the Senate.” 

Mr. President, at no time in that con- 
versation was there any suggestion that 
I was to go along with any unanimous- 
consent agreement. Had the request 
been made to me I would have objected, 
as I did when it was made on the floor 
of the Senate, because I have felt that 
the veto message should receive very 
careful and thorough debate on the floor 
of the Senate In fact, for some time I 
have been checking on the congressional 
history of vetoes. I forget the exact 
date, but I think probably 3 or possibly 
4 weeks ago I called upon the Library 
of Congress to prepare a memorandum 
for me, based upon an analysis of wheth- 
er or not at the time of the Constitu- 
tional Debates, and on down through our 
history since the Constitutional Debates, 
there was any basis for the view that 
under our check and balance system a 
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veto should be given the benefit of a 
presumption, as we say in the law. 

It is a little mooted; there are argu- 
ments both ways on it, but I cite that 
at this point—and I shall come back to 
it later in detail—to witness the fact that 
it has been my intention over a consid- 
erable period of time to call for a thor- 
ough debate of the veto message, if one 
should be handed down. 

Mr. President, I think that background 
is important in weighing and appraising 
rumor. as to my seeking information as 
to what my party leadership thought the 
chances were, first, that the bill would 
be vetoed, and, second, if it were vetoed, 
whether we would vote on it before the 
end of the week. 

I wish to make clear again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that to my knowledge neither the 
Senator from Nebraska nor the Senator 
from Ohio takes the position that I made 
any commitment to them. I do not 
know how a rumor like that got started. 
I shall refer to another telephone con- 
versation in a moment; but I do not 
know how a rumor like that got started. 
I presume it was started when feelings 
were running a little high, and out of 
the knowledge that someone had that I 
had talked with the Senator from Ohio 
and the Senator from Nebraska along 
the lines I have discussed; but really 
out of the whole cloth, has come suffi- 
cient cloakroom discussion of this mat- 
ter so that my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, and the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan, put the question to 
me. Each one of them, when I told him 
there was no foundation in fact for the 
rumor, said, “That settles it with me.” 
As I have said before, I repeat, a man’s 
coin in the Senate is his word, and no 
one is more jealous of his word than is 
the junior Senator from Oregon. 

Again, Mr. President, it does shed a 
little light on the laxity which I think is 
developing in cur attitudes toward unan- 
imous-consent agreements, because if 
there is a desire to ascertain whether a 
Senator is to be a party to a unanimous- 
consent agreement, it is very simple to 
find out whether he is going to be a party 
to it or not by asking him point blank. 
I do not know of any other way of enter- 
ing into such an agreement, and if I want 
to know whether or not a Senator is 
willing to go along with a unanimous- 
consent agreement, I am going to ask 
him in so many words whether he will 
or will not. 

No such question was ever put to me 
by any Member of the Senate, no com- 
mitment was ever obtained from me by 
any Member of the Senate, and the first 
request for a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that was put to me was put on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday afternoon, 
when I rose at my place and objected 
to it. 

I entertain the hope that that state- 
ment will clarify a matter which has 
hurt me very deeply, because it is not 
pleasant to have anyone in the Senate 
spread a rumor which is not based on 
fact. Certain of my colleagues in the 
Senate do not know me very well, but 
those who do, know that if any request 
were ever made of me to go along with 
a unanimous-consent agreement, and I 
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said I would, no power could possibly 
get me to change my position, unless I 
were released by those asking the 
consent. 

I may say, Mr. President, that con- 
trary to the notion of some, I do not like 
to be looked upon as a constant dissenter 
with any of my party organization in the 
Senate of the United States; it is not a 
pleasant position. I know that my views 
on republicanism do not coincide with 
the views of many of my colleagues with- 
in the Senate; and there are minority 
views within the Senate; and so I find 
myself frequently voting contrary to that 
of most of my Republican colleagues. 
Whether they are sound Republican 
views, or whether they represent the 
views of a majority of Republicans in 
the country, can not in my opinion, be 
determined in the Senate of the United 
States. I think that issue must be deter- 
mined on the campaign platforms, I think 
it must be determined by the rank and 
file of the Republican voters of America. 
With perfectly good nature I may say, 
Mr. President, that I am willing to take 
my chances in that forum. I think there 
is a place for my views in the Senate of 
the United States, on this side of this 
aisle, just as I think there is a place for 
the views of those to whom we refer as 
more conservative; because our party 
finds its greatest strength and its only 
hope for progress in hammering out a 
middle-of-the-road pattern, a fair and 
conscionable compromise between and 
among our views. I have a little hunch 
that in 1948 some of my critics, pos- 
sibly some even in the Senate of the 
United States, at that time, in the heat 
of a campaign will say, “Well, after all, 
he is not such a bad fellow; we do not 
agree with him, but we cannot question 
that he, too, believes in this form of gov- 
ernment of ours; such differences as we 
may have with him are pricipally differ- 
ences of degree; he, too, believes that the 
only way we can check the spread of 
leftist philosophies, Fascist and Com- 
munist concepts of government, is to 
make this system of ours work.” That is 
the answer; and that means there is go- 
ing to have to be a give and take in modi- 
fying the views of each one of us in the 
common interest of a sane and progres- 
sive Republican Party. There have been 
others, in times gone by, who have run 
into some disfavor now and then with 
men in their party who may be at a given 
time in a position of party leadership; 
but I submit that the Republican Party 
in the long run has never been strength- 
ened by disciplining the progressives 
within it; and such will be proved to be 
true, in my judgment, in the years of the 
immediate future. I think we ought to 
stop it. I do not say that out of selfish 
personal interest, because, as I have said 
once before in the Senate, after all, it is 
difficult on the floor of the Senate, at 
least, to discipline a man who refuses to 
be disciplined. Oh, the leadership may 
keep him off committees; it may adopt 
a policy whereby not a single Republican 
Senator from the Pacific coast can have 
a seat on the Foreign relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate; but four from the 
Middle West, and three from the east 
coast can have. The leadership can 
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keep a Senator from the Pacific coast 
off; I suppose it could even be done in 
the name of party discipline, but I do not 
think that is the way to build a strong 
party, I think it is a short-sighted 
policy. 

Likewise, Mr. President, one in the 
Senate who bears the label “progressive” 
can be denied a seat, for example, on the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, even though that Member of the 
Senate, along with three of his col- 
leagues frequently referred to as pro- 
gressive, submitted on the floor of the 
Senate in the Seventy-ninth Congress a 
series of four amendments, as I did on 
behalf of myself and three of my col- 
leagues, and made speeches in support 
thereof. Those amendments, I think it 
must be admitted, were very instrumen- 
tal in passing the so-called full-employ- 
ment bill of 1946, and after the submis- 
sion of the amendments and the accept- 
ance of the principle they embodied 
then by the other sponsors of the bill, 
these four so-called progressive Repub- 
lican Senators became cosponsors of 
the bill proper. Yet each and every one 
of those Senators-were kept off the 
very important committee called for to 
be appointed under that act, which com- 
mittee was appointed, because the power 
was there to impose that type of disci- 
pline. I do not think that is the way, 
however, to build a strong Republican 
Party in the Senate, Mr. President; I do 
not think such action lends itself to the 
maximum of cooperation within the 
party, particularly when note is taken of 
the fact that two exceedingly able, and 
very fine, and certainly qualified, fresh- 
men Senators were put on that com- 
mittee. 

Oh, there are many other interesting 
little disciplines that can be used against 
the minority. Not only can minority 
members be discriminated against when 
it comes to appointments to Senate com- 
mittees, but they can be discriminated 
against when it comes to the appoint- 
ment of party organization committees. 
They can be kept off such committees. 
It can be made very sure that little or 
no recognition will be given to them or 
prestige added to them, but the vacan- 
cies are filled as they arise, by appoint- 
ment of very able, fine men, but men 
who are new in the Senate and junior 
in seniority, and use can be made of the 
seniority rule when maybe it meets one’s 
purpose, or maybe not. 

I mention these things because I think 
they have a bearing on the procedure 
which is now followed in the Senate. I 
suppose the mentioning of them shows 
that I am a pretty human person after 
all. But it is not the personal as- 
pect of it that is important. The im- 
portant thing is that it is not good for 
the Senate to have developed within it 
on the part of anyone, such a situation— 
I am not alone, Mr. President, because 
too many men have come to me, includ- 
ing freshman Senators in the present 
term of Congress, and said, “We want 
you to know, Wayne, that although we 
are not voting with you on some of these 
questions, we do not like what is being 
done to you and some others on our side 
of the aisle.” 
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The time will come, Mr. President, 
when those men will not be freshman 
Senators and will be more inclined— 
and I certainly understand their present 
position—they will be more inclined, I 
am sure, to express themselves in regard 
to the question I am raising. 

No, we do not need discipline in the 
Senate, Mr. President. We merely need 
to recognize that we have some sincere 
and some honest differences of opinion 
involving issues which are raging 
throughout the country, and which will 
continue to rage for some years to come, 
because of the fact that great social tur- 
moil exists here and abroad and the 
globe around, and we need all points of 
view in the Senate consistent with prin- 
ciples of our form of government. We 
need the utmost of cooperation among 
all of us, freed from any feeling that be- 
cause some do not share the view of 
others, disciplinary measures must be 
resorted to. 

I am making no charges against any 
individual, I am just baring my heart 
on this subject for the good of the party. 

Because a majority of men in my 
party in the Senate may not share my 
predominant points of view on various 
issues does not change the fact, Mr. 
President, that millions of Republicans 
in this country do, and they are being 
heard from more and more, month by 
month. I think they are going to make 
clear—pretty clear in 1948 and very clear 
in 1952, that if the Republican Party 
wants their continued support it had 
better move over into the middle of the 
road and follow the course I seek to 
follow. 

With that as a background, a little dif- 
ferent light is shed, Mr. President, on my 
feelings concerning the action which has 
been taken on the proposed unanimeus- 
consent agreement of yesterday. I think 
it was entirely unnecessary, for the ma- 
jority to insist upon that agreement, in 
view of the sincere and deep and hon- 
est convictions which I hold and which 
some others, too, hold with regard to the 
inadvisability of that agreement. I be- 
lieve that a real test of the bigness of a 
majority is its ability to safeguard the 
rights and respect the prerogatives and 
privileges of the minority. We must not 
forget that. We should remember that 
we may be in the majority today but in 
the minority tomorrow. We may be in 
the minority today and the majority to- 
morrow. 

Mr. President, the matter of human 
minds acting upon highly volatile and 
controversial issues is a very interesting 
phenomenon. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ma- 
LONE in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The very able Sen- 
ator from Oregon is carrying on a very 
valuable discussion of this measure in 
very extended fashion, which equals the 
record of many men who have held the 
floor in this Chamber. I am sure that he 
does not wish to take any advantage of 
others who have competed with him for 
a long-distance record in discussion. It 
is necessary, in order to qualify under 
the championship rules here, that a Sen- 
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ator shall not avail himself of any aid in 
carrying on the discussion. I do not 
know whether the Senator from Oregon 
has in mind to qualify in this long-dis- 
tance derby, but the rules require that 
he shall not lean upon the desk or have 
any other material aid. 

I call this matter to the attention of 
the Senator not for the purpose of dis- 
rupting his discourse or disturbing him, 
but in order that he may realize what 
has been the practice which has pre- 
vailed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that my good friend from 
Maine is in error in his point of order. 
I shall be perfectly willing to have the 
Chair rule upon it, and, after the ruling, 
discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that there is no written rule 
on the subject. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
refer to the precedents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that there is nothing in the 
rules or precedents with respect to lean- 
ing. The Senator is merely required to 
stand. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I can 
assure the Senator from Maine, from 
the sensation on the bottoms of my feet, 
that I am standing. 

Another word or two with regard to 
the filibuster. I am not one to deny for 
one split second that the debate which 
is going on in the Senate of the United 
States is a form of filibuster. As I 
stated earlier, I say that as one who is 
opposed to filibusters, and who will vote 
to outlaw them from the Senate; also 
as one who will vote to surround the 
unanimous-consent agreement proce- 
dure with greater protection so far as 
minorities are concerned. 

I wish to call attention to a few ele- 
ments of this particular filibuster. This 
is not a filibuster which seeks to prevent 
a vote on this measure. It is not a fili- 
buster which seeks to kill a given meas- 
ure by consuming whatever period of 
time may be necessary until other Mem- 
bers of the Senate agree to withdraw the 
legislation in its entirety. Those are the 
typical filibusters. This is only a little 
battle over procedure. We are ready to 
vote on this measure on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, or any other day begin- 
ning with Monday. We have given our 
reasons why we think a delay for that 
period of time is justified. 

No; we are not filibustering to kill a 
measure, in the sense that it shall not 
come to a vote. I think it was entirely 
unnecessary from a procedural point of 
view for the majority to force the mi- 
nority into this position. Iam willing to 
take my share of the responsibility for 
the filibuster, judged from the stand- 
point of the reasons which I have ad- 
vanced as to why I think it is necessary 
and justified. I am willing to let the 
American people judge as to who is truly 
responsible for the spectacle which the 
United States Senate has put on for the 
past several hours. I do not think it was 
wise or desirable. It certainly was not 
necessary for the majority to say, in 
effect, “You are going to take it and like 
it.” We shall see. We do not like it. We 
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dislike it very much. But if our forces 
hold out—and I believe they will—I 
think we shall be able to take it. 

I think that on the basis of public dis- 
cussion which will take place in this 
country in the next 48 hours on the veto, 
the message, and on the procedure in the 
Senate, the American people will have a 
much clearer understanding of what is 
in hand and involved in this labor bill 
than if those of us in the minority had 
not been willing to “lead with our chins,” 
so to speak. Of course when we are in 
the minority that is one of the prices 
which has to be paid in politics. One 
cannot “lead with his chin” without its 
getting hit now and then. Usually, 
sooner or later, a knock-out blow is de- 
livered politically. The important thing 
to remember about most men who fight 
a minority fight is that that does not 
bother them. They know that that is 
reasonably certain to be the final price 
for the exercise of independence of 
judgment on issues as the minority sees 
them. 

Of course, we must have a sense of 
humor, Mr. President, with reference to 
some of these blows on the chin. We 
also must have a sense of humor about 
some of the blows delivered beneath the 
belt. It certainly is true that politics fre- 
quently is not a very nice game; yet we 
all know that we must be willing to stand 
up and be counted. We must be willing 
to exercise honest independence of judg- 
ment on the merits of issues as we see 
them. We must be willing at times, un- 
der our representative system of govern- 
ment, to act against and vote contrary to 
the wishes of a temporary majority. I 
discussed that at some length on June 5, 
Mr. President, and I shall not now re- 
peat it. 

After that speech I got a little wallop, 
not very high up in the anatomy, figura- 
tively speaking, but as in most such in- 
stances political bruises will heal in due 
course of time as the people come to un- 
derstand the facts in regard to the 
subject. 

In that speech of June 5 I pointed out 
that a considerable amount of pressure 
was being placed upon me both by labor 
groups, employer groups, and public 
groups generally, to take a position fa- 
vorable to their respective points of view 
on the labor bill. I pointed out that from 
the communications which I had re- 
ceived it was being made pretty clear to 
me that apparently the majority of the 
people in my State as of that particular 
moment were of the opinion that I should 
vote for the labor bill. I explained in 
that speech that it was a very difficult 
situation in which to find oneself. I 
think the speech will show that I used 
the phrase that it was not “politically 
comfortable.” But it raised the ques- 
tion, as I see it, under our representative 
form of government, as to what my real 
duty was. Was it my duty to vote on the 
basis of a Gallup-poll approach to the 
question and vote for a bill which I 
thought was bad legislation and would 
not carry out the objectives of the people 
of my State as they sought those objec- 
tives in labor legislation and which con- 
tained provisions which, in my judgment, 
were unconstitutional? Or should I take 
the position that I should be willing to 
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run the political risks involved and sub- 
ordinate personal selfishness to the re- 
sponsibility and obligation of voting on 
the basis of what I honestly believed and 
knew to be the fact in regard to the par- 
ticuluar bill? 

In that speech I developed the theme 
that it is the solemn obligation of a 
Member of this body to vote in accord- 
ance with what his best judgment tells 
him is legislation which will meet the de- 
sires and the objectives of the majority 
of his constituents, and then be willing 
to go before those constituents and give 
them his reasons for so voting. If the 
reasons are not sufficient to change the 
point of view they held prior to the time 
they learned of them, then, under our 
representative form of government, it is 
the privilege and the right of the con- 
stituents to defeat such an officeholder 
at the next election. 

I said in that speech that that was the 
position I had taken and intended to con- 
tinue to take in the Senate; that I be- 
lieved it was the position that, upon re- 
flection and analysis, my constituents 
would want me to take, and therefore, 
on the basis of that principle, I would not 
vote for the labor bill. However, in the 
course of that discussion I mentioned 
the telegrams I was receiving from home, 
particularly from employers who were 
urging me to vote for the bill. I re- 
lated—and I think it is obvious from the 
Record that I did so in very good 
humor—the activities of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in my 
State in recent weeks, functioning 
through one of their advisers, a man by 
the name of Jacob Allen, who had been 
making speeches before audiences in 
Oregon—so far as I knew, largely cham- 
ber of commerce audiences. In fact, I 
read into the Record a newspaper item 
from the Capital Journal, published in 
the capital city of my State, reporting 
that Mr. Allen, the representative of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, had asked his auditors to urge 
upon me by communications that I vote 
for the bill; and in my speech I pointed 
out that he had been reasonably success- 
ful, at least, in getting a good many such 
communications sent to me. I read one 
example from a very good friend of mine 
in the lumber industry—in fact, not only 
a good friend of mine but one of my 
active and ardent supporters in the cam- 
paign. In that telegram he advised, in 
effect—I do not quote it exactly—that 
he believed that my constituents—farm- 
ers, lawyers, working people, and the 
public generally—wanted me to vote for 
this legislation. 

Mr. President, I had been confronted 
with quite a mass of communications of 
that type, not many of which were word- 
ed in such a friendly vein as that in 
which that particular friend of mine 
worded his; but inasmuch as he is one 
of the outstanding leaders in the lumber 
industry in Oregon, I knew that a tele- 
gram going to him and making perfectly 
clear that I was not going to vote for 
that legislation would undoubtedly re- 
ceive considerable circulation among 
lumbermen in the State, or I thought the 
chances were good, at least, that he would 
make clear to a good many employers 
with whom he came in daily contact 
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that it was not going to do any good to 
try to get me to change my mind on this 
bill. So I sent him a telegram, and I 
put my reply in the Recorp for June 5. 
In that-telegram I said: 

Thank you for your wire. Deeply regret 
that I cannot vote for conference report bill. 
I am satisfied that it is unsound legislation 
in its present form. However, if I knew that 
every person in the State of Oregon wanted 


the bill passed, I would still vote against it ~ 


because my obligation in this job is to vote 
for what I consider to be sound legislation in 
the public interest and not for legislation 
which a temporary majority may think it 
wants when you and I know that a majority 
of the people of Oregon have not analyzed 
the weaknesses and limitations of this legis- 
lation. I can assure you that it is not an 
easy decision for me to make because I agree 
with you that undoubtedly a majority of my 
constituents think they want this legislation. 
However, what they really Want is legislation 
which will check the major labor abuses and 
bring about a maximum degree of industrial 
peace. Unfortunately this legislation will 
not accomplish those objectives and hence I 
cannot and will not vote for it. 
Regards. 


Mr. President, that is a fairly clear 
statement of an unequivocal position. 

But, Mr. President, in my speech, after 
I read that telegram into the Recorp, I 
went on to say some other things; and I 
wish to read them into this Recorp be- 
fore I make a comment regarding the 
use which was made of my telegram by 
the press. 

I said, following the reading of that 
telegram: 

Mr. President, it is not at all pleasant, 
it is not at all politically comfortable, to find 
oneself in a position in which he is satisfied 
that the majority of the people of his State 
have been so propagandized with regard 
to a piece of bad legislation that they really 
believe it is the piece of legislation that 
should be passed. 

On the other hand, as 1 read the constitu- 
tional debates on the basis of which this 
Government came into being it was not con- 
templated that under a represenative form 
of government a man in he Senate of the 
United States should vote in accordance with 
the dictates of a majority as determined 
by a Gallup poll or some other method of 
determining a temporary majority opinion. 
Rather, the basic theory of representative 
government requires a Senator to assume the 
solemn obligation, intended by the founding 
fathers, and vote for legislation which he 


believes to be in the public interest, even 


though he knows that as of that moment a 
majority of his constituents would vote con- 
trary to his judgment. Then it is his obli- 
gation of political leadership to stand up and 
tell his constituents why he took the action 
which he did. If his reasons are not satis- 
factory to them then it is their opportunity 
and privilege to remove him from his seat 
at the next election. I think the people of 
my State want me to represent them by 
exercising an honest independence of judg- 
ment on the merits of issues as I find them 
back here. They want me to weigh the 
views of those constituents who write and 
wire me, but cast my votes free of political 
pressures and unmoved by threats of loss of 
political support if I do not do the bidding 
of some pressure groups. 


Let me digress a moment from that 
part of the speech—and I shall return 
to it in a moment—to say that I tried 
to, and I think I did, make as clear as 
the English language can make clear 
that it is our responsibility to weigh and 
carefully consider the views of our con- 
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stituents who write and telegraph us. 
That is one reason why I think there 
should be a delay over the week end, 
for the final vote on the labor bill. First, 
I think our constituents have a right to 
make their views known to us, I think we 
have an obligation to give them that op- 
portunity, and we have a duty to weigh 
and consider their views before we vote. 

It has been said that it is not prob- 
able that any Senator would change his 
views on the basis of any home repre- 
sentation. I do not accept that, Mr. 
President. I think there is always the 
possibility that some point of view, which 
either has not been presented to us, or 
has not been presented to us in the light 
of all of its facets, might change our 
opinion. If that possibility did not exist, 
then we would be in a bad state of affairs 
in representative government in Amer- 
ica. But I know the possibility does 
exist. 

We have seen it illustrated on the floor 
of the Senate many times. On issues 
which appeared to be hopelessly lost, 
with no chance of saving them, we have 
seen an aroused public opinion on those 
issues present itself in such a clear form 
by way of giving to us unanswerable 
arguments, and pointing out to us things 
we had never thought about, that votes 
were changed in the Senate of the United 
States. So I say that with that possi- 
bility, of which I think we could almost 
take judicial notice, we owed it, and we 
still owe it, to the people of America, to 
give them an opportunity over this week 
end to consider the veto, and make 
known to us their views. Then, in ac- 
cordance with the principles I enunci- 
ated in the June 5 speech, so far as I 
am individually concerned, I feel it my 
obligation to give full consideration to 
those views, and I shall then do what 
I think is best from the standpoint of 
passing sound legislation on the basis of 
the merits of the case, modified in what- 
ever way my action should be modified 
by the merits of representations made 
to me by the people of my State and the 
American public. 

In keeping with the spirit of that prin- 
ciple, I said this also in my speech on 
June 5: 

It is only on the basis of that principle of 
representative government, Mr. President, 
may I say from this platform today to the 
people of my State, that I desire to remain 
in the Senate of the United States. It was 
on the basis of that principle that I ran 
for this office and the people of Oregon 
elected me on the basis of that abstract 
principle. I believe they will keep me here 
to apply it. 


I digress at that point to say how well 
I remember how I enunciated that prin- 
ciple in my campaign in 1944 before 
audience after audience. Neither one of 
those campaigns of mine in 1944 was an 
easy one. I campaigned against very able 
men. I campaigned against men who 
were just as determined to win as I was 
determined to win, with the result that 
I think we had a campaign, both in the 
primary and in the general election, 
which provided the State of Oregon with 
some very interesting discussions, not 
only on the then pending issues, but on 
the entire system of representative gov- 
ernment. Before audience after audi- 
ence I said in that campaign that I was 
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not making any political promises, that 
I did not want to go back to the Senate 
of the United States with my hands tied 
with any commitments. 

I now say verbatim, Mr. President, 
what I said in many and many a speech. 
I would say to my audiences, “If you 
don’t want me to exercise an honest in- 
dependence of judgment on the merits 
of issues as I find them, and in accord- 
ance with the evidence as I believe it to 
be after careful study of the issues, then 
don’t send me to Washington.” Almost 
invariably my audiences would applaud 
vigorously that statement. Then I 
would laugh and say, “Yes; you like that, 
in the abstract, but let us be frank about 
it; you are not always going to like it, 
when I come to apply it to specific is- 
sues”; and then they would laugh, be- 
cause they, too, recognized how truthful 
that statement was. But I said, “After 
all, in this campaign we are going to have 
to decide some great issues in the next 
session of Congress, so controversial in 
nature that if I laid them out on this 
platform tonight before this audience, 
we would not find the audience break- 
ing up into two divisions, those that 
agreed one way or another way on these 
issues; it is not so simple as that. We 
would find a great variation of views 
among people in this audience, because 
the most of these issues are not either 
black or white; these issues have a great 
many mixed issues within them.” They 
understood that, and I told them I 
thought it was a mistake for men to run 
for the Congress of the United States on 
the basis of a lot of promises and pledges 
as to what they were going to do in re- 
gard to specific issues, as times change 
too rapidly. Issues themselves take on 
new colorings, as human, economic, po- 
litical, and world events change. My 
people understood that. It is no sur- 
prise to a majority of the people of the 
State of Oregon that I took the position 
that I took on June 5 on the floor of the 
Senate. That did not come as news to 
them, but what did come as news to 
them, Mr. President, was a very limited 
and a taken-out-of-text report of that 
speech. What happened? The press of 
Oregon carried an AP dispatch in news- 
paper after newspaper. I do not know 
how much of the speech the AP sent 
out, but, in newspaper after newspaper, 
this part of one sentence, and only this 
part of the speech, was quoted, and this 
partial sentence was taken out of the 
telegram which I sent to the Oregon 
Lumberman, in which telegram I sought 
to make as clear as I could that I felt 
this was bad legislation. And here is the 
part of the sentence, the only report of 
the speech carried in the newspaper 
stories, as follows: 

However, if I knew that every person in 


the State of Oregon wanted the bill passed, 
I would still vote against it. 


I do not have to tell Senators that 
that partial sentence quotation used up 
a considerable amount of printer’s ink 
and newspaper print in discussions of it 
in following issues of the newspapers, 
and in some instances the comments 
were highly critical, and were made prior 
to getting a full statement of the speech. 
Of course, as is usual under such cir- 
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cumstances, once a statement taken out 
of context such as that was taken out 
of context is printed in the press, the 
damage is done; there is not much that 
can be done about it, then and there, at 
least. It simply presents one with an- 
other case of where he must roll with 
the punches. But, Mr. President, that 
is what I had in mind when I said that 
sometimes the blows one gets in politics 
do not even get up as high as the chin, 
because, even if the full sentence had 
been quoted, an understanding of my 
position would have been much clearer; 
and, of course, if the remainder of the 
telegram had been quoted, a very clear 
understanding of my position would have 
followed. Let us look at the full sen- 
tence again: 

However, if I knew that every person in 
the State of Oregon wanted the bill passed, 
I would still vote against it— 


Not “period,” Mr. President, not pe- 
riod.” No period follows the word “it.” 
The word “because” follows it. The very 
seeing of the word “because” should 
have served clear notice that reasons for, 
explanation of, clarification of, the first 
part of the sentence was about to be set 
out in the second part of the sentence. 
That is exactly what I did— 
because ny obligation on this job is to vote 
for what I consider to be sound legislation 
in the public interest, and not for legisla- 
tion which a temporary majority may think 
it wants, when you and I know that a ma- 
jority of the people of Oregon have not 
analyzed the weaknesses and the limitations 
of this legislation. 


That is the full sentence. That is 
why I said I was going to vote against 
the legislation, because I knew, and, as 
the sender of the first telegram knew, 
most of the people who were telegraph- 
ing me, most of the people who had been 
stirred up to put the political heat on 
me, acting on such advice as Mr. Jacob 
Allen, of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, had so kindly given them, 
had not studied the weaknesses of the 
legislation; and it was my conviction, 
and it is now my conviction and firm 
belief, that not only a majority of the 
people of the State of Oregon, but an 
overwhelming majority, once they come 
to understand the weaknesses of the 
legislation, will take the position that I 
did exactly right in voting against it. 

I am willing to give it a test, Mr. 
President, and I am going to test it in 
1950, God willing. Do Senators know 
what I think? I think many of the busi- 
nessmen who fell for Mr. Allen's United 
States Chamber of Commerce advice are 
going to be right in there backing me up 
in 1950 because they are just as inter- 
ested as I am in perpetuating the Ameri- 
can system of government with its eco- 
nomic democracy which rests upon sound 
principles of capitalism. They know 
when the dice are down, so to speak, that 
I can always be counted upon to fight 
for that form of government and its eco- 
nomic system of a private property econ- 
omy. 

So, I said in my speech on June 5 that 
when the United States Chamber of 
Commerce representative got to my 
home town of Eugene, Oreg., and sug- 
gested to my friends in the chamber of 
commerce there at their luncheon meet- 
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ing, where he spoke, that he hoped they 
would send up a little prayer for me, that 
in effect—and I paraphrase, because I 
do not have the clipping before me— 
that in effect he hoped I would see the 
light and vote for the bill, I was indeed 
reverently moved. There are not very 
many progressives in America who have 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
beseeching the Almighty to be of aid to 
them. But I am not fooled by it either, 
Mr. President. I believe, however, that 
in due course of time the businessmen 
who have temporarily—a majority of 
them, I think, in my State—been con- 
vinced that this labor legislation ought 
to be passed because they believe it will 
further their objectives, will express 
their approval of the action I have taken 
in opposing the legislation. So I said in 
the June 5 speech: 

If we cannot exercise that type of inde- 
pendence of judgment in representing the 
people of our States, then I want to say that 
I do not desire to serve in the Senate of the 
United States if I have to serve subject to 
yielding to the type of pressures that man- 
agement and labor groups are seeking to 
bring to bear upon the Members of the Sen- 
ate for votes on this labor bill. I have a 
hunch, Mr, President, that after the present 
wave of emotion passes and after the people 
of my State come to see in actual operation 
the effects of such legislation as is now be- 
ing proposed, if it is placed on the statute 
books, a large majority of them will come to 
thank me for exercising the independence of 
judgment which I intend to exercise in cast- 
ing my vote against this bill. 


It has been interesting, Mr. President, 
to note the change in reaction in my 
State which has occurred since the 
newspapers have come to understand the 
full text of my speech of June 5. Early 
in the controversy the Portland Oregon- 
jan, one of the two largest newspapers 
in the State, very much exercised about 
the partial sentence which had been 
quoted out of context by the Associated 
Press, wrote an editorial saying that if 
such a hypothetical situation existed as 
I raised, then I should not go on the floor 
of the Senate and vote; that I should re- 
sign. That was a pretty strong state- 
ment, was it not. I read the editorial, 
and I am still here, and I intend to stay 
here until the end of my term, again, 
may I say, God willing. I will have an 
interesting little fight to come back, too. 
Far be it from me to predict what any 
newspaper might do in a campaign, 
but the Oregonian supported me last 
time; in fact, the then publisher of the 
Oregonian was the person who first sug- 
gested to me that I run for the position. 
He is now editor of the Denver Post, but 
he left behind him at the Oregonian a 
good many other men, Mr. President, 
who I am satisfied upon a further reflec- 
tion on the full text of my speech cannot 
be nearly so disturbed about it as that 
editorial would seem to indicate. As I 
have made clear to them, it was their 
privilege to write the editorial; the peo- 
ple of Oregon will have to be the judges. 

However, there have been other edi- 
torials of quite a contrary nature, based 
upon the full text of the speech. The 
Oregon Journal, a great democratic 
newspaper, opposed me in the campaign, 
both in the primary and in the general 
election—and how they opposed me. 
Some of their editorials, as they ex- 
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pressed, were dipped in my blood. But 
that was a campaign. Newspapers, too, 
sometimes become partisan, as the 
distinguished present Presiding Officer 
of the Senate [Mr. DworsHak] would 
agree, in private conversation, at least, 
because he is fully familiar with the 
problems which confront a newspaper 
editor in a political campaign, both as 
an editor and as a candidate. What 
newspapers say in a campaign when they 
have taken a partisan side and have de- 


cided to support certain candidates in- 


volves matters which require one to 
“roll” with the punches. There is no 
campaign in Oregon now. I shall send 
for the editorial from the Portland 
Journal. I wish I had it here. In fact, 
I shall be speaking long enough so that 
it can be brought to me. In essence, the 
editorial quoted at length from the 
speech and sustained the position which 
I took. 

There is another newspaper in the 
State which published an editorial on 
the subject. I want to refer to that edi- 
torial too. The newspaper to which I 
refer is the Oregon Statesman, of Salem, 
Oreg. The publisher and editor is an 
outstanding public servant, with a record 
of public service in keeping with the 
name of his newspaper, the Oregon 
Statesman. He is a former Governor of 
the State, a fine man, a Republican pro- 
gressive, according to my definition, a 
man of great independence of judgment. 
When he does not like some position I 
take in the United States Senate, he tells 
me so in unequivocal terms in an edi- 
torial in his newspaper; and when he 
approves of something which I have 
done, he likewise defends my position. 

So in this Instance, Mr. President, he, 
as did the Oregon Journal, wrote, from 
my standpoint, a splendid editorial in 
which he discussed the political theory 
raised by my remarks. He said, in an- 
swer to the position taken by the Ore- 
gonian, that a Senator who stands for 
such principles should not resign, but 
continue to exercise that type of judg- 
ment and carry his position to the peo- 
ple of the State in the next election, 
which is exactly what I intend to do. 

I mention these things, personal 
though they may be, because they illus- 
trate a part of the problem which has 
confronted some of us who have opposed 
this legislation. It has not been a popu- 
lar stand in many quarters. In fact, 
taking the position which I have taken 
assures one of being hit from both 
sides—or shall I say all sides? 

I did not say anything at the time, 
because I knew exactly what he had in 
mind and how he meant it, but I was 
interested in a little point which my good 
friend the distinguished senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] made in 
his remarks some hours ago. As I 
understood him—and the Recorp will 
have to speak for itself—he referred to 
me as one who has sincerely and con- 
scientiously performed many services for 
labor in the United States Senate. The 
Senator from Kentucky did not mean to 
be amusing, but it was an amusing state- 
ment. It was not an accurate state- 
ment. He had no intention of being in- 
accurate. Unquestionably he was think- 
ing in terms of the fact that I have been 
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opposed to this bill, and that in my 
opposition to the bill I had performed a 
service for the legitimate rights of labor. 
In my judgment the real service which 
I have performed has been for the public 
interest. 

When I say that his statement is some- 
what amusing, I mean this: Labor does 
not like my labor legislation proposals. 
I can supply ample evidence of that fact. 
Labor is highly critical of each and every 
one of the proposals I made in each and 
every one of the bills which I have in- 
troduced in this session of Congress. 
They have told me so, just as employers 
have given me their criticisms because, 
according to their sights, I have not 
gone far enough with legislation which 
would be drastic and punitive in nature. 

I am used to that position too, because 
one cannot decide the number of labor 
cases that I have decided over the years, 
hand down decisions based upon the 
evidenciary record before him, and docu- 
ment his decisions to the evidence, as I 
always have done, and not find, in a 
labor case, that usually both sides, if it 
is a fair decision, do not like the decision. 
Whenever I found myself in a position, 
Mr. President, where one side liked it 
and the other side did not, if it was a 
complicated case involving many issues, 
I was worried about the decision, be- 
cause I was afraid that I must have 
overlooked something in the record. 
More than once, even after the decision 
was handed down, I have gone through 
it again to make certain that I was right 
about it, because I found that one side 
liked it and the other side did not. 

These cases, as I said earlier in this 
debate when I was asking questions of 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE |, are not simple little legal 
cases. They are cases which go to all 
the economic problems that confront a 
plant or an industry or a transportation 
system. If they are decided on the evi- 
dence it will usually be found that on 
some issues the employers are right and 
on some they are wrong; on some issues 
labor is right and on some it is wrong. 
So I say I am used to being in 2 posi- 
tion where I get kicked by both sides. 
But untenable certainly is the charge 
that I am supposed to be prolabor be- 
cause I have always spoken out against 
restrictive labor legislation which de- 
stroys legitimate labor rights for the 
simple reason, as the President said in 
much better language than I can use— 
though I shall use my faulty language— 
that we cannot legislate good faith; we 
cannot legislate into the hearts of men 
the desire to work cooperatively. They 
must do that for themselves. 

In 1936 or 1937, when labor in my 
State was guilty of the most inexcusable 
abuses—rank racketeering, goon-squad 
methods, broken windows, burning of 
box factories, a program of direct action 
that can never be countenanced in this 
country by labor or any other group if 
Government by law is to be preserved 
the people of my State became so aroused 
that a sufficient number of signatures 
were put on an initiative petition to have 
a referendum vote on an antipicketing 
bill. 

It will be remembered that in 1936 
and 1937 there was an epidemic of such 
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laws. Several States passed them, but 
no State passed a more stringent one 
than did Oregon. Oregon passed it by 
a large vote. Oregon would not have 
passed it except for the votes of the 
workers and their families. It was per- 
fectly obvious that the law was put on 
the books not only by citizens who were 
nonworkers in the sense of not belong- 
ing to organized labor, but it was put on 
the books by the votes of workers and 
their families, because workers are, first, 
Americans. They were striking at a 
practice which they knew was inde- 
fensible. : ` 

I was on the spot in those days, too, 
Mr. President. When one fights for gov- 
ernment by law he frequently finds him- 
self on the spot because he must hold 
out against a temporary majority opin- 
ion. I was dean of the law school of the 
State university, and I was interested 
in some labor arbitration work at the 
time. I studied that bill and took to the 
air after that study and the completion 
of my analysis. It was during the cam- 
paign for passage of the bill. I argued 
against its passage. To indicate how 
successful I was in my argument, Mr. 
President, the bill passed by an over- 
whelming majority. 

What were the heart, the core, and 
the essence of my argument? I said, 
“This law is unconstitutional, and for 
these reasons.” I took the position then 
that I take now, that we cannot justify 
passing legislation which we believe to 
be unconstitutional. 

That speech can be evaluated in any 
way in which one wants to evaluate it. 
It can be said that I just had a lucky 
case. It can be said that my hunches 
proved to be true; or one can be more 
kind and say that my analysis of the 
unconstitutionality of the law was sound, 
because some little time after the law 
was passed, in the case of a similar law 
in another State, which was taken as a 
test case, the United States Supreme 
Court declared such legislation unconsti- 
tutional. Interestingly enough, the 
major points that I made in my radio 
speech against the Oregon antipicket- 
ing law were contained also in the the- 
ory of the Supreme Court’s decision. 

The heat was put upon me after that 
radio speech. I was paid by the tax- 
payers. The usual argument was made 
that no member of the faculty of the 
State university should be tolerated who 
took such a radical position as to argue 
against that law on constitutional 
grounds in a radio hook-up throughout 
the State. 

Mr. President, I like the type of radi- 
calism -which is based on defense of the 
United States Constitution. That is 
preity good radicalism, and we need 
more of it in America. It is quite a dif- 
ferent type of radicalism from the 
philosophy of those leftists who are mak- 
ing so much propaganda these days to 
the effect that there is no hope for our 
economic system, that capitalism is 
doomed, that we cannot have a work- 
able political and economic democracy 
in America. That is dangerous radical- 
ism because it is based upon the notion 
of a state economy and a totalitarian 
government. The movement of the 
leftists in America in my humble 
judgment is a move which would take 
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us away from the guarantees of the 
United States Constitution, away from 
the individual rights and liberties of 
every person as guaranteed to us under 
the Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 
That is why I say to my progressive 
friends, “Have no part in the leftist 
movement in America, because if you 
become fellow travelers with them, even 
for purposes of political expediency, you 
betray true political progressive action,” 
because, Mr. President, we cannot retain 
our representative form of government if 
we pay homage in any degree whatsoever 
to police-state methods or to the totali- 
tarian philosophy of the leftists. They 
are of the same stripe, regardless of 
whether they are Communists or Fas- 
cists. Their end-object is the same, 
namely, to substitute the state as the 
dominant force operating the economy 
of the country, and to make the indi- 
vidual subordinate to the police-state 
methods of the leftists. 

Mr. President, I have counted myself 
out, as clearly as I can, of any charge 
of “having any truck” whatsover with 
the leftists, and I shall continue to do 
so, because there is not a Member of the 
Senate who is more determined than I 
am to make democracy work. The left- 
ist has no program of democracy. 
Whatever his brand of leftism, whatever 
label he wears, he stands for totalitarian- 
ism. That is a battle in the world to- 
day. We cannot afford to ignore it in 
the Senate of the United States, either. 
We cannot afford to play into the hands 
of propagandists who constantly agitate 
and seek to give the impression that we 
cannot make democracy work. I know 
we can. I know we can by the type of 
cooperation between and among all of 
us and all groups within our country, 
a type of cooperation for which President 
Truman pleaded so ably in his magnifi- 
cent veto message. 

Mr. President, we hear much about 
Americanism. Today I offer the Presi- 
dent’s veto message as my exhibit A of 
Americanism. In due course of time I 
wish to read to the Senate again the prin- 
ciples of the veto message because I do 
not think they can be read too frequently. 
The principles of the veto message show 
the President’s understanding of and 
appreciation for the legitimate rights of 
labor and employer. They show his rec- 
ognition of the fact that we are not going 
to have economic stability in the United 
States by enacting legislation which he 
believes, and which I believe, and which 
the opponents of this proposed law be- 
lieve, will stir up labor strife rather than 
prevent it, and will intensify feelings of 
class consciousness in the United States. 
I think that is a serious matter. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that I am 
very happy to see the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] return to 
the Chamber. I am very fond of him. 
I like his independence of judgment—a 
quality of which I have been speaking in 
defense of so much during the past few 
hours. I hope to hear from him later 
today as to his views in regard to this 
great veto message of the President of 
the United States. 

But, Mr. President, to get back to the 
point I was making, I think the Senate 
of the United States and the people of 
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this country should not overlook the dan- 
gerous implications of any growth of class 
consciousness in America. When there 
are classes pitted against classes, when 
there is instilled into the hearts of the 
working people of this country in any 
considerable number the feeling that a 
piece of legislation is unjust to them, as 
the President indicates in his splendid 
message, we make it much more difficult 
for true collective bargaining to be car- 
ried on between employer and employee. 
After all, when all is said and done, the 
most effective answer to our labor prob- 
lems is to get into the minds of Ameri- 
can emyloyers and workers an under- 
standing of the fact that it is not pos- 
sible to have true collective bargaining, 
good-faith relationships between the two, 
if one of the parties believes that the 
other has been given an unfair advantage 
by way of legislative weapons. That is 
what was wrong with the Wagner Act. 
That is why ever since 1937 I have taken 
the position that the Wagner Act should 
be amended. That is why in this session 
of Congress I proposed a series of amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act, and I am will- 
ing to stand on those proposals, and each 
and every one of them is opposed, so far 
as I know, by the major labor leaders of 
the country. 

If we can be successful in sustaining 
this veto—and I still have hopes that we 
may—I shall proceed, as I stated yester- 
day, to offer anew and in revised form, 
based upon the constructive work that 
was done in the Senate committee, spe- 
cific proposals for amendments to the 
Wagner Act. 5 

I do not accept the indefensible propo- 
sition, Mr. President, that unless we pass 
the particular piece of legislation which 
is now before us for consideration there 
is no chance of labor legislation at all 
at this session of Congress. That is up 
to us. That is up to the majority party 
in this session of Congress. They can- 
not get away from the fact that if they 
have the will to, they can get through 
both Houses of the Congress within 10 
days a new series of labor bills. 

I am not one to say in any spirit of 
personal pride, “I told you so,” but, Mr. 
President, on March 10 I made a 4- 
hour speech, I believe it was, on the floor 
of the Senate, setting forth my views and 
proposals for labor legislation. At some 
length I pointed out why I thought it 
was a mistake for us to pass an omnibus 
labor bill. At a later time I put into 
action the suggestions I made in that 
speech in opposition to an omnibus labor 
bill by moving to break up the Senate 
bill into four separate and distinct bills. 

Many Members of the Senate told me 
I was right about that as a matter of 
principle and sound legislative policy, 
that I was wrong about it from the 
standpoint of Republican Party policy, 
because the majority party in the Con- 
gress had decided as a matter of policy 
that they would go for a one-shot bill, 
as some of them referred to the omnibus 
bill. 

They had their way, but I think all 
the dangers and limitations of an omni- 
bus bill which I pointed out in my March 
10 speech are to be found in the final 
bill, and I am sure we could have avoided 
many of those dangers if we had taken 
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these problems up, issue by issue. Iam 
inclined to believe, in the light of de- 
velopments, that we probably could have 
saved some time, too. Perhaps not, but 
I think so. 

Mr. President, this legislation is not 
the answer to a preventive move so far 
as the development of class conscious- 
ness is concerned. I predict it will be 
provocative thereof. 

I wish now to return to the editorial 
in the Portland Journal. I like it, Mr. 
President. After we read so many bad 
ones, we like to hear from somebody 
once in a while who recognizes that we 
are trying to do an honest job, acting in 
good faith, and doing what we think is 
best for the country. 

I do not deny being human, so I like 
this editorial, in a way. I have liked it 
for many reasons. I suppose I like it 
because the newspaper in which it ap- 
pears, which has not always written in 
such a kindly vein, did so at least on this 
occasion. 

The editorial reads: 


SENATOR MORSE AND THE VOTERS AT HOME 


Oregon’s junior United States Senator, 
Wayne Morse, probably read in his school 
days the motto of a famous frontiersman, 
David Crockett. Said Davy in the heat of 
the War of 1812: 

“I leave this rule for others when I'm 
dead: Be always sure you're right, then go 
ahead.” i 

Senator Morse awoke quite a bit of com- 
ment, not all of it flattering, when in the 
Senate debate on the Taft-Hartley labor- 
control bill he declared: “However, if I 
knew that every person in the State of 
Oregon wanted the bill passed, I would still 
vote against it.” 

Pretty ostentatious affirmation that. Re- 
mindful of Fitz-James in Scott's Lady of 
the Lake: * 


“Come one, come all! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.” 


But, just for the record, the single phrase 
quoted wasn’t all that Oregon's junior Sena- 
tor said. He had received from a constituent 
in Oregon (he said in the Senate on June 5) 
an appeal to join the Senate majority in 
support of the Republican labor-control bill 
Senator Morse then quoted his answer. 


I think that is pretty good journalism, 
Mr. President, not only because I like it, 
but because I think it is just, fair, and 
decent. I continue the quotation from 
the editorial: 


“Deeply regret that I cannot vote for con- 
ference-report bill. I am satisfied that it is 
unsound legislation in its present form. 
However, if I knew that every person in the 
State of Oregon wanted the bill passed, I 
would still vote against it because my obli- 
gation in this job is to vote for what I con- 
sider to be sound legislation in the public 
interest and not for legislation which a tem- 
porary majority may think it wants when 
you and I know that a majority of the people 
of Oregon have not analyzed the weaknesses 
and limitations of this legislation, I can 
assure you that it is not an easy decision for 
me to make because I agree with you that 
undoubtedly a majority of my constituents 
think they want this legislation.” 

More could be quoted. Enough has been 
repeated to suggest that Senator Morse 
didn’t intend merely to be pigheaded. The 
old copy books used to be filled with maxims 
about standing by the right whatever the 
cost. To stand out, one against all, creates 
the presumption that the total just can't 
be that wrong. But the indirect suggestion 
that Senator Morsr had better resign sits 
less well than his stanch opposition against 
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a labor bill in which a lot of other thought- 
ful people have found flaws. There will be 
plenty of time before Senator Morse comes 
up for reelection in 1950 to exonerate or 
condemn his judgment on the labor bill. 
Whether the former or the latter, the voters 
will say it—with votes. 


I agree with the last comment, Mr. 
President; I am perfectly willing to have 
the voters of my State “say it—with 
votes.” I am not different from anyone 
else. If I am not truly representing the 
long time interests of the people of Ore- 
gon, they should remove me in 1950. But 
they are entitled to know, and I shall 
give to them, my views as to why I think 
the position I have taken on labor legis- 
lation is in their best interest, whereas 
the legislation that the President vetoed 
would not be in their best interest. 

Now, Mr. President, I have this to 
say about the legislation, in addition to 
what I have already said. The RECORD 
very clearly shows, I think, my position 
on this legislation. As I have publicly 
indicated on several previous occasions, 
I shall vote to sustain the President’s 
veto, because I see very little in this legis- 
lation that will improve and encourage 
the use of collective bargaining proce- 
dures and I see very, very much that will 
hamper it and even destroy it. And I 
must emphasize again, as I have so often 
in the past, that whatever tends to weak- 
en or retard collective bargaining is bad, 
not only for workingmen and labor 
unions, but for employers and the whole 
country, because it will drive down wage 
and living standards, it will reduce pur- 
chasing power, and sooner or later it will 
throw us into another serious economic 
depression. 

Ordinarily, having already made my 
position clear, I would not feel called 
upon to make any further comments at 
this time. However, events, since I last 
spoke on this subject, have seemed to me 
to emphasize and confirm the accuracy 
of my conviction that this bill is a very 
bad, unsound piece of legislation. I am 
now more than ever convinced that it will 
be impossible to administer it effectively 
and efficiently to reduce labor troubles, 
and that its over-all effect is going to be 
to destroy labor unions, to cause work- 
ing men to resort to strikes and violence, 
to protect their rights and working 
standards, and that they will not go to 
the Board for elections or for correction 
of unfair labor practices by employers. 
In fact, Mr. President, I think one of the 
most likely dangers of passing this legis- 
lation is that strong unions will boycott 
the Board, that strong unions, because 
they do not like the procedures of the 
act, because they believe that the admin- 
istration of those procedures will result 
in the destruction of their legitimate 
rights, will simply say to an employer, 
“You will have to bargain with us inde- 
pendently of any Board action.” If he 
says, “Oh, no; I won’t; you have got to 
go through the Board,” I am afraid that 
there will bc many unions that will say, 
“But we won’t go through the Board; 
we aren’t going to come under the juris- 
diction of the Board.” That is not going 
to lead to much industrial peace, either. 
John L, Lewis, of the United Mine Work- 
ers, has never gone through the Board. 
They do not ask the Board for any cer- 


tification. As I say in this speech, I think 
that this legislation would cause a spread 
of that technique. I do not think that 
is going to be very good for American in- 
dustry. f 

On the other hand, Mr. President, the 
bill will encourage antilabor employers 
who want to beat down the wages of their 
employees and it will encourage Commu- 
nists and extremists in the labor move- 
ment. I do not think I would be doing 
my duty either to the people of my State 
or to the Senate if I let such legislation 
become law without raising my voice at 
every opportunity to oppose it and to 
point out its disastrous consequences as 
I see them. 

I have never had the slightest doubt 
in my. own mind that the bill did not de- 
serve to become law. But I must confess 
that I was not always entirely comfort- 
able in that conviction, because I did 
recognize that the bill was supported by 
many Senators and Representatives 
whose records certainly belied any anti- 
union bias. I recognize further that the 
proponents of the bill—because I worked 
with them on the Senate side, and I am 
sure that is true on the House side also— 
want to do what they think is in the best 
interests of labor and industry and the 
country as a whole. My difference with 
them is that I think they fell far short 
of the mark in their efforts to accomplish 
that purpose. I recognized that I could 
be wrong and they could be right about 
the bill. But we now have the views of 
others, including the President, whose 
public spirit and sincerity I also respect, 
as to the disastrous consequences of the 
bill. We now have the opinion of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and of such sincere and informed public 
servants and experts in labor relations 
as William Davis, Frank Graham, Lloyd 
Garrison, George Taylor, Edwin Witte, 
and Nathan Feinsinger, and many oth- 
ers whose names I have previously placed 
in the RECORD. 

These people have no prejudices 
against labor legislation; they havé no 
axes to grind; they have no personal, 
selfish interests that will be served if the 
bill does or does not become law. Nor 
are they men whose principles and judg- 
ments can be warped by pressure from 
private groups whose votes they need, or 
by other political considerations or party 
discipline. These men speak from free 
conviction and a sense of public duty 
and responsibility. Moreover, they rep- 
resent the very top flight of men, who, 
serving as public members of the War 
Labor Board, held the balance of power 
between labor and management in de- 
veloping and administering the country’s 
successful wartime industrial relations 
policy. 

Before I conclude, Mr. President, I 
want to read some of the outstanding de- 
cisions these men wrote during the war. 
They were great civilian generals. They 
made great contributions on the home 
front to a successful prosecution of the 
war. One cannot consider the magnifi- 
cent production record that industry and 
labor made in the war without recogniz- 
ing that those men, who now testify 
against the bill, made major contribu- 
tions to industrial stability at home dur- 
ing the war. Later I want to read some 
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of their opinions, not only in tribute to 
them but also because the opinions them- 
selves, I think, show very clearly the types 
of problems involved in most labor dis- 
putes, and merely the reading of their 
decisions, I think, will make clear why 
the bill will not work, and will make clear 
how sound the President is when he says 
in his veto message that it is an unwork- 
able bill. 

Referring again to these experts who 
have made public statements in oppo- 
sition to the bill, after an analysis of the 
bill, I wish to say that they have had 
almost unparalleled experience and re- 
sponsibility in labor relations; they know 
what they are talking about; and, let me 
emphasize, they represent neither the 
narrow interests of labor nor of manage- 
ment; they have no political pressures on 
them; they speak only for the public in- 
terest as they see it. 

Their unanimous view is that this bill 
is unworkable, inequitable, and unsound. 
They all agree that, on the whole, the bill 
will be a handicap to good management- 
labor relations, that it will be detrimen- 
tal to the national welfare, and that it 
provides no real answer to the basic prob- 
lem that gives concern: What shall we do 
to prevent or minimize the causes of 
strikes, especially strikes that endanger 
the national welfare? 

As Senators know, the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference includes Catholic 
bishops all over the country. I do not 
need to dwell upon their high purposes. 
Certainly these Catholic bishops are op- 
posed to communism, as I am; certainly 
they would be among the first to support 
any measures that will stamp out or min- 
imize Communist influences in American 
life; certainly they have had ‘practical 
experience in combating such influences. 
Their opinion is—and I am reading from 
an official statement they have issued, 
which, as I understand, has been sent to 
the President, the chairmen of the Senate 
and House Labor Committees, and the 
members of the conference committee: 

The provision in the bill which would deny 
official certification to a union unless all of 
its officers declare under oath that they are 
not members of the Communist Party and 
that they do not favor the forceful or uncon- 
stitutional overthrow of the Government is 
likely to lead to serious confusion. Likewise, 
it will prove to be very embarrassing to the 
great majority of sincere anti-Communists in 
the American labor movement. 


Let me digress a moment at this 
point. Imagine how men like John 
Lewis, William Green, Dan Tobin, Philip 
Murray, and Walter Reuther will feel 
at being required to appear before a 
notary public to testify under oath that 
they are not members of the Communist 
Party and that they do not favor the 
forceful or unconstitutional overthrow 
of the Government. How would Mr. 
Avery, of Montgomery Ward, feel, or Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, of General Motors, 
or Mr. Henry Ford? These gentlemen 
of management are not required, how- 
ever, to suffer that indignity; only the 
leaders of labor are under suspicion. 

Without any reference whatsoever to 
the leaders of industry just named, but 
because the thought comes to mind at 
this point, let me say that I think there 
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is some danger of communism in Amer- 
ica. About an hour ago, or half an hour 
ago, I expressed my views as to why I 
thought we must be on vigilant guard 
against leftist movements. I think 
there is danger of facism, too. That is 
the point I wish to make. It will be 
our form of fascism. It will not take 
on the pattern of European fascism 
in toto. 

But, Mr. President, there are certain 
misguided American businessmen, I 
am satisfied that they are a very small 
minority of American businessmen, 
because my contacts, experience, and 
association with American businessmen 
convince me that they are just as de- 
sirous as are members of this body or 
of the labor unions, the farm organiza- 
tions, or any other group in the country, 
to preserve our American system, a sys- 
tem which recognizes the right of the 
individual, a right which will be lost if 
we have any form of economic fascism 
in America. 

We have some bad actors among big 
business, and little business, too. We 
have men in this country who really are 
saying that there is no way out of the 
economic situation in America except 
through a depression. Their argument 
is that we should go through the eco- 
nomic wringer, devaluate the dollar, 
adopt a form of repudiation by cheapen- 
ing the dollar, and by suffering all the 
economic hardships and cruelties which 
will be visited upon the masses. of our 
people through another depression. 

These few Fascist-minded business- 
men—and I say that advisedly—who 
are arguing for a depression unknow- 
ingly, unwittingly—I believe, and hope, 
in most instances—are falling for a 
Fascist line. The end result if they 
should prevail would be the same as 
though the leftists were to prevail. 

When we come io this bill, its Commu- 
nist- control provisions are not going to 
work. That is not the right approach 
to the handling of either communism or 
fascism, except that so far as fascism is 
concerned it does not offer any proce- 
dure for control. It is supposed to equal- 
ize the procedures effective upon indus- 
try and labor. 

But let me go back to the statement 
of the Catholic conference, because that 
is a most important and genuinely un- 
biased opinion of the effects of this bill. 
The statement says: 

Simply by refusing to sign the required 
affidavit, a single Communist officer could 
prevent an otherwise decent and legitimate 
union from being legally certified for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining. This provi- 
sion of the bill is calculated, therefore, to 
play into the hands of the Communists, who 
thrive on confusion and disorder. * * * 
The bill reveals an uncritical tendency to try 
to solve complicated problems of industrial 
relations by an oversimplified legalistic ap- 
proach; an approach which, in the present 
instance, is rejected as worse than useless by 
the vast majority of those who have had 
practical experience in combating the in- 
fluence of the Communist minority in the 
labor movement. 


As to the over-all consequences of the 
bill, considered in its entirety, the Cath- 
olic conference statement is equally con- 
demnatory. Indeed, I know of no mat- 
ter of recent public interest on which 
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the conference has expressed its views so 
strongly and critically as on this matter. 
The statement says: 7 

The Taft-Hartley bill does little or noth- 
ing to encourage labor-management coop- 
eration. On the contrary, it approaches the 
complicated problem of industrial relations 
from a narrow and excessively legalistic 
point of view. * * Instead of encourag- 
ing labor and management to work together 
in harmony for the general economic welfare, 
the bill puts a number of legal restrictions 
on collective bargaining and particularly on 
the activities of trade-unions—restrictions 
which will almost inevitably lead to indus- 
trial strife and unrest. The bill is an open 
invitation to management to have recourse to 
the courts and to the Labor Board at almost 
every turn and thus to sidetrack or evade 
the normal processes of constructive collec- 
tive bargaining. It will also result in strikes 
of all sorts during the long period in which 
the administration and the legality of the 
bill are being clarified. It will create the 
sort of confusion which prevailed in Ameri- 
can industry during the period in which the 
National Labor Relations Act was being 
tested in the courts. There is no sufficient 
reason to risk such wholesale confusion at 
the present time. 


I do not need to recite in detail why I 
agree with every one of these criticisms 
of this bill, and why I am convinced they 
are valid. I think the Recorp already 
clearly shows that. Nor shall I again 
document, by reference to the specific 
provisions of the bill, the ways in which 
these objections are deserved. The REC- 
orD, I think, already clearly reflects my 
position and the positions of others who 
agree with me on that score. 

The Recorp already shows how this bill 
broadens the liability of unions for the 
acts of agents beyond that contained in 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, while it nar- 
rows that of employers in disregard of 
the realities of labor relations; how it 
enlarges the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts in labor matters as to injunctions 
and suits for damages in such a way as 
to go far beyond even those dark days 
when unions were prosecuted as illegal 
conspiracies and the test of whether the 
activity was unlawful was the primary 
objective of the strike; now the strike is 
unlawful if any objective is improper. 
The Recorp already shows how it imposes 
hopelessly detailed registration require- 
ments, as to which no proceeding can 
possibly be wholly immune from attack, 
before the Labor Board may take juris- 
diction in a labor dispute or hold an elec- 
tion among the employees; how it enacts 
a so-called free-speech amendment, 
which certainly invites and encourages 
wholesale objections by counsel at all 
Board proceedings, as to the propriety of 
almost every question put to a witness 
which involves anything he may have 
said or written and makes many unfair 
labor practices virtually impossible to 
prove; how, at the same time, it requires 
the Board to follow the technical rules 
of evidence so far as practicable; how it 
exposes employees to discharge for union 
activities, if the employer can find some 
other cause for discharge that he can ad- 
vance as a pretext; how it enacts an am- 
biguous and completely unclear provi- 
sion prohibiting unions from asking an 
employer fo pay for services which are 
not performed; how it redefines collec- 
tive bargaining so as to excuse an em- 
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ployer from even discussing matters 
with the union unless a contract is made 
which ‘covers it; and how in many other 
ways it invites and throws open the doors 
to lawsuits and legal proceedings at every 
step of union organization and collective 
bargaining. The record also shows how 
the administrative and procedural provi- 
sions of the bill shackle the National 
Labor Relations Board in a series of spe- 
cial restrictions and requirements un- 
known to any other administrative agen- 
cy and inconsistent with the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act of 1946 and that they 
are contrary to the basic concepts of 
sound administrative law. 

I think that is one of the worst fea- 
tures of the bill, Mr. President. I op- 
posed the principle of it in committee. 
I opposed an attempt to set up a so- 
called prosecution end of the Board in 
the Department of Justice. I got that 
washed out in committee. I proposed 
and insisted upon the following of the 
Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 as 
it relates to the Board. As the Presid- 
ing Officer knows, for 2 or 3 days it was 
in ard out. It would be out one day, and 
we would come back and argue some 
more and would get it back in. We 
finally kept it in the Senate bill. I think 
it is basic. Either we are going to have 
an administrative law procedure or we 
are not going to have it. It should not 
be a hybrid. As I said in discussing the 
matter with the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], I forget how many 
hours ago—it was sometime ago—this 
was an attempt really to do an admin- 
istrative-law job primarily with com- 
mon-law court procedure. It will not 
work. The President knows that. He 
told us so. I think we ought to ponder 
it. We not only change the procedures 
provided for in the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act applicable to all other admin- 
istrative law tribunals, such as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Radio Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and all the rest of 
them, but we say, “Ah, here we have one. 
It deals with the rights of workers. We 
will make an exception. We did not 
mean it when we passed the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress.” It was a uniform Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, the product 
of many years’ work, Mr. President. 

No one should get the notion that the 
Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 
was the product of the work of the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress. That work was 
done by outstanding legal and adminis- 
trative law experts of this country for 
years, going back to the time that Jus- 
tice Jackson was Attorney General. 
There was an Attorney General’s Com- 
mittee then. I am not sure of it, Mr. 
President, and I wish the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
were on the floor, because he could give 
us accurate information. That distin- 
guished Senator is deserving of the 
highest tribute for the great work he did 
over the years on the Administrative 
Procedure Act. What I was about to say 
was that when Homer Cummings was 
Attorney General there was an Attor- 
ney General’s Administrative Law Com- 
mittee working on the problem of a 
uniform Administrative Law Procedure 
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Act so that a lawyer going before one 
administrative law tribunal under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction would be bound to fol- 
low the same procedure. The desire was 
to make the rulings or the basis for the 
rulings uniform, the jurisdiction uni- 
form, and the rules of evidence uniform. 
I shall say something about that in a 
minute. 

The United States Department of 
Justice, through a series of Attorney 
General’s committees, worked on that 
problem. Then, over that period of 
time, eminent scholars in the field of 
administrative law, such as another dis- 
tinguished member of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, Mr. Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, one of the recognized 
American authorities, in fact, one of 
the recognized international authorities, 
in the field of administrative law, did 
monumental work, as did legal scholars 
in many of the law schools, over the 
years, in the development of the uniform 
Administrative Law Procedure Act which 
the Congress passed in 1946, in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Then there was the work of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Law, working in close co- 
operatior with the United States De- 
partment of Justice and with the law 
school: and, I believe, also with the 
American Law Institute. That was no 
fly-by-night work, Mr. President; that 
was no bill that was laid and hatched 
in one session of Congress by Members 
of Congress. With the statesmanlike 
generalship that characterizes his work 
in the Senate, the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] piloted that bill 
through this body. 

Mr. President, if we study the debates 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, as I 
have—I thought I recalled them, but I 
double-checked on them when we were 
having our discussions in the commit- 
tee—we find there was no attempt to 
provide separate rules for the National 
Labor Relations Board, under that act 
when it was before us; not at all. In 
fact, when I made my argument in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress for the substan- 
tial evidence test, rather than the “some 
evidence” test, which heretofore had 
prevailed in too many of our administra- 
tive law tribunals, including the National 
Labor Relations Board, the record will 
show that I pointed out the great need 
for reform, in that respect, applicable 
to all these agencies. I was seated sev- 
eral rows back of my present seat in 
this Chamber and the Senator from 
Wevada had a seat almost in the same 
location, if not the same location, as his 
present seat; and I recall clearly that I 
raised a question about that matter be- 
cause I wanted to have him, as leader in 
charge of the bill, make a statement 
which would make crystal clear to any 
court, in the case of subsequent court in- 
terpretation as to the congressional in- 
tent, what his intent was in regard to the 
meaning of the substantial evidence test, 
to be found in that bill. He made clear 
that it threw out the “some evidence” or 
“any evidence” or “scintilla of evidence” 
rule, and that it meant what the courts 
have held, namely, substantial evidence 
on the basis of the whole record. 
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I fought for that in committee, be- 
cause I felt we had made a great contri- 
bution to administrative law procedure 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress, and I did 


not want to undermine it by passing a 


bill in the Eightieth Congress which 
made such a serious exception to the 
Administrative Law Procedure Act of 
1946. Mr. President, I regret very 
much that the conference commit- 
tee returned a bill which undermined, 
in my judgment, the Administra- 
tive Law Procedure Act of 1946. The 
President sees the danger of it. He 
pointed it out very clearly in his veto 
message, as I shall show when I read the 
veto message again. 

But I was saying that perhaps the 
most serious and damaging of these 
changes in administrative law is the 
creation of a statutory office of general 
counsel. Mr. President, that general 
counsel will be the “super duper” of all 
general counsels in the Federal Govern- 
ment. His job is going to be some job; 
it will be not only a very valuable job 
from the standpoint of economic status, 
but a job of tremendous power, in fact, 
too much power for any one man in this 
Government to have, more power than 
any other general counsel has ever been 
given, and from the standpoint of the 
independence of the power within the 
jurisdiction of the office, more power 
than the Attorney General of the United 
States has. We do not give to the At- 
torney General of the United States, in 
his relation to the American judiciary, 
anything that bears any resemblance, in 
breadth of jurisdiction and power, to 
what we give to the general counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board in 
his relationship, under the bill, to the 
Board. The President saw that one, 
too. He nailed it to the floor in this veto 
message. He minced no words about it. 
That is another reason why I say*this 
veto message is a great message of Amer- 
icanism, and it is a great message that 
shows a deep understanding on the part 
of the President of the United States 
that we cannot afford to place and 
should not risk the danger in this coun- 
try of placing in mere men such tre- 
mendous powers as are placed in the 
general counsel of this Board. 

We talk about a government of laws 
rather than a government of men, and 
then we, the Congress, pass a bill which 
gives to one human being that vast power 
over the workers and employers of 
America? Not with my vote, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is independent power, sole 
power to determine what complaints 
shall issue and what shall not. Let a 
United States district attorney, let an 
Attorney General of the United States, 
seek to exercise administratively any 
such power as we specifically give to this 
general counsel, and he would have the 
Federal judiciary of this country down 
on his neck so fast that figuratively he 
would not know what hit him. 

Let us take another look at these 
powers, All these restrictions are im- 
posed at the very time when the Board 
is given a tremendous number of new and 
novel responsibilities, in connection with 
which it necessarily needs the utmost 
freedom and flexibility to devise satis- 
factory procedures, 
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Mr. President, in the case of the simple 
little procedure of the War Labor Board, 
in the midst of the war, a great many 
weeks yes, almost a year, were required 
to enable it to function. My colleagues 
might dispute that statement and say 
that it never really functioned effective- 
ly; and I do not think it was an effec- 
tively operating procedural body, with 
such jurisdiction as it had, small in com- 
parison with the broad jurisdiction the 
National Labor Relations Board had. It 
took the better part of a year to get the 
machinery of the War Labor Board 
working even with creaks in it. 

Mr. President, that is one of the bad 
things about this bill, the changes are 
so many, the new responsibilities so novel 
and sweeping, that naught but confusion 
will come out of it for a long, long time. 

What is going to happen to labor dis- 
putes in the meantime? As I have said 
before, we are not going to change human 
nature one whit by passing legislation. 
We are not going to satisfy the workers 
of the country by advising them that, 
according to the statistics and the record 
of this debate, the Board is from 18 to 24 
months behind, so far as its docket is 
concerned, in a simple certification case, 
with the result that the chairman of 
the board—and a very able chairman he 
is, too, Mr. President, Mr. Paul Herzog— 
when he testified before our committee 
at public hearings, said in his formal 
statement that there was no escaping the 
fact that the delays in the procedures of 
the Board were because of a good many 
strikes, not against the employer so much 
as against the Board itself for delay. 

Why is that so? It is because men are 
human, because in many instances when 
feelings are high in a labor dispute, when 
the men think their cause is just and all 
they ask for is the determination of it 
on its merits, a labor leader has a dif- 
ficult time selling to them the proposi- 
tion that the only reason why they are 
not getting a settlement of the case is 
that the Board is so far behind in its 
docket. That does not go down in many 
cases. They say, “Well, we cannot wait 
for the Board. We are not going to 
wait 2 years for a decision as to whether 
or not we can be certified as having the 
right to bargain with this employer, 
You, Mr. President, of this union, make 
clear to John Doaks, our employer, to- 
morrow, that if he does not negotiate a 
contract with us, certification or no cer- 
tification, in the next 10 days, we will hit 
the bricks.” They move that in a union 
meeting, by democratic processes. 

Oh, we hear much about labor leaders. 
Some of them, as I have said before, are 
bad actors, but there are not many such. 
When we take the totality of local unions 
throughout the country, and when we 
look into how they operate, it is surpris- 
ing to find how many times a strike sup- 
posed to be called by one of the labor 
bosses is called as the result of a motion 
overwhelmingly or unanimously passed 
at a union meeting, in which the one 
who was on the spot was the union officer 
himself, who was subjected to most vig- 
orous criticism on the floor of the union 
for not having the case settled months 
before, and who was told, “They are all 
fed up with the alibi that the National 
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Labor Relations Board was too far be- 
hind in its docket to give them imme- 
diate consideration of their case.” I do 
not condone strikes against the Board. 
I will say that passing legislation which 
increases the delays will not reduce the 
strikes. That is another reason why I 
think this is an unworkable piece of 
legislation. 

I was saying, Mr. President, so far as 
the general counsel is concerned, if all 
these restrictions are imposed at the 
very time when the Board is given a tre- 
mendous number of new and novel re- 
sponsibilities in connection with which 
it necessarily needs the utmost freedom 
and flexibility to devise satisfactory pro- 
cedure, the inevitable effect of this must 
be, and I think will be, to create confu- 
sion and uncertainty, and to let loose 
an avalanche of litigation, at the very 
time we need stability and certainty in 
labor relations. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. For what purpose? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I want to ask a question. If I can ob- 
tain unanimous consent to suggest the 
absence of a quorum, would the Senator 
from Oregon object, if I obtained unani- 
mous consent for that purpose, and did 
not take the Senator off the floor? 

Mr. IVES. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is raised. The Senator from Ore- 
gon may proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. For future protection, 
Mr. President, because I do not want to 
be taken off the floor; I am in the posi- 
tion of being in the midst of my first 
speech on the bill. I feel fine. [Laugh- 
ter.] I am going to make another 
speech tomorrow and I think, if within 
the rules, this protection is due me. I 
merely want to know hypothetically, if 
I had made the mistake of yielding for 
the purpose stated by my good friend 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston], and if my good friend from 
New York [Mr. Ives] had not objected, 
and, during a temporary lapse of clear- 
headedness, I might have gone along 
with that request, and a quorum had 
been called; would I then have made 
one speech? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that, had the Senator 
yielded for the purpose of a quorum, it 
would have been considered that he had 
made one speech; after the quorum call, 
he would be in his second and last 
speech. 

Mr, MORSE. I thought so. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. MORSE. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The 
Chair might further state that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, however, had 
asked that that be done without loss of 
the floor by the Senator from Oregon. 
That could have been done by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. MORSE. Ah. 
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Mr. IVES. Mr. President, that is why 
I objected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York objected to the 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MORSE. Ah! The Senator from 
South Carolina said it would be without 
my losing the floor. I might not have 
lost the floor if unanimous consent had 
been granted, but it was not included in 
the request that I not only not lose the 
floor, but that I not be counted with a 
second speech. One surely has to be 
watchful at the tail end of one of these 
situations, does he not? And, of course, 
my good friend from South Carolina was 
just trying to help me. I have some fine 
helpers here, Mr. President; Senators 
would be surprised at their number. In 
fact, I am looking forward to the time 
when, on some issue, my good friend 
the Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] and I are going to be on the same 
side. I think that is going to happen; 
I do not know how soon. 

But now to proceed with my principal 
remarks, I must mention, Mr. President, 
in this connection the devious course of 
the legislative history of this bill, and 
how that, too, will aggravate even more 
seriously the proclivities of this bill to 
bring about litigation, court tests, and 
disputes. The President mentioned that, 
too, in his veto message. I confess, the 
more I think of that veto message, the 
more I marvel at how that man grasped 
the significance of the many weaknesses 
of the bill. I feel a little good about it 


too, Mr. President, because I notice that 


so far as the procedural objections to 


the bill are concerned, the message 


makes mention of most of the proced- 
ural objections to the bill which I raised 
in my speech on June 5; but they im- 
press me more, Mr. President, when I 
find them supported by the President, 
because, just think of the responsibility 
that man had before he wrote that mes- 
sage. Stop and ponder for a moment 
the tremendous pressures that were 
on him—“Sign it” “Don’t sign it!” 
Don't sign it!” “Sign it!” How he 
kept his head through it all, how he said 
he was going to study it, he was going 
to make up his mind on the basis of that 
study and do what he thought was in 
the best interest of the country; and 
that, I think he did. That is one rea- 
son it makes it such a powerful veto 
message. I think he did well to point 
out that the procedures under the bill 
and the jurisdiction given in the bill will 
be causative of much litigation. 

As I once said, with respect to the ef- 
fectiveness of a union, so far as protect- 
ing its members is concerned, in some 
particulars it can be said to be no strong- 
er than its treasury. And, of course, all 
the grounds for litigation that are made 
possible under the bill, as I see it, are go- 
ing to help break the treasury of a great 
many unions so that they will become 
weak unions. There are antilabor em- 
ployers who are interested in having 
unions only if they are weak. I do not 
think, when those employers say they be- 
lieve in collective bargaining, that they 
believe in unionism, or are shooting very 
fair, or are being very “crickety”; be- 
cause, if they believe in free collective 
bargaining, they should believe in bar- 
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gaining collectively with strong unions, 
capable of protecting the economic in- 
terests of their members. But one of 
the results of the bill is to give to such 
antilabor employers as there are—and 
there are too many of them, unfortu- 
nately—the power to litigate into weak- 
ness a great many unions; thus, once 
with a bankrupt treasury, they cannot be 
very successful in a strike, because strik- 
ers have to eat, too. If the union cannot 
pay strike benefits, there is not very 
much chance of winning the strike. I 
think clearly the President had that in 
mind when he wrote the veto message. 
Mr. President, I think one thing must 
be perfectly plain to every Member from 
even a casual acquaintanceship with the 
bill and the debates. That fact is, that 
the language of the bill, on its face, 
should not be depended upon for its in- 
tended meaning or effect, As guides to 
its purposes, we must look, therefore, 
first, to the separate reports of the House 
committee and the Senate committee 
when the original bills were reported. 
Mr. President, if I may be permitted, 
I desire to repeat the sentence. It was 
thoughtful of me to say, “if I may be 
permitted,” though I suppose there is not 
much that can be done about it, but, at 
least, I want the Presiding Officer to 
know of my desire to be exceedingly gra- 
cious in the matter of repetition. I do 
not like to repeat. If I may repeat I will 
say then we must look to the debates on 
the floor of this body, with respect to the 
amendments made to the Senate bill be- 
fore its passage. We must look, also, to 
the conference report printed as House 
Report No. 510, and which presumably 
also reflected the views of the Senate 
conferees who supported the bill. 
Furthermore, we have a separate 
“Summary in detail” submitted by the 
Senator from Ohio, which, as I read it, 
contains many significant omissions 
and departures from the conference re- 
port. And finally we have a “Supple- 
mentary Analysis” of the conference 
bill, also submitted by my good friend, 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. 
What do all these analyses mean? It 
is my judgment that quite obviously 
they indicate a feeling of uncertainty 
and insecurity on the part of the spon- 
sors of the bill as to the real meaning 
of the bill or as to the meaning which 
the courts might give to the bill unless 
the record were filled with report after 
report after report as to what the bill 
means. They indicate also, I think, that 
many of the criticisms which have 
been made as to the unworkabilit. and 
ambiguities of this bill, as written, and 
as to its serious consequences on indus- 
trial relations, have struck home and 
have impressed even the sponsors of the 
legislation with the necessity of making 
some kind of legislative history that may 
at least blunt the edge of the criticisms. 
In some few instances, even, they have 
apparently tried to make legislative his- 
tory that would tend to avoid the dis- 
astrous consequences that have been 
predicted. I doubt very much whether 
such statements, some made after the 
bill had passed both bodies of the Con- 
gress, carry any force as to the legisla- 
tive intention. Certainly it is extreme- 
ly doubtful that they can operate to 
override the plain language of the statu- 
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tory provisions, or to overcome state- 
ments contained in the House report, 


which apparently reflects the official 


views of the conference committee. 

So far as I recall, most of the cases of 
the Supreme Court on legislative inten- 
tion that I have ever read or studied 
stress the point that legislative inten- 
tion must be determined by the commit- 
tee hearings, reports, and conference 
reports, and the statements made dur- 
ing the debates on the floor of the two 
Houses of Congress, giving dominant, 
weight, of course, and, when there is 
any conflict, controlling weight, to the 
views expressed by the Senator in 
charge of the bill on the floor. 

So I say that I seriously doubt whether 
some of the reports which have been pre- 
pared subsequent to the passage of the 
bill van be given by the Supreme Court 
any controlling weight in determining 
the meaning of the legislation from the 
standpoint of congressional intent so far 
as legislative history is concerned. At 
least, I think it is a very mooted question, 
and although I am “curbstoning,” which 
is not a very safe thing for a lawyer to 
do, I think I have quite clearly enough 
enunciated the standing which would 
have to be given to at least the reports 
which have been prepared by the Senate 
conferees subsequent to the passage of 
the bill. 

But, putting that doubt aside, that is 
not the way to legislate on labor rela- 
tions. That kind of legislation merely 
provides lawyers with a magic box of 
litigation, profitable for them, but disas- 
trous for the country. I understand 
that at present lawyers generally 
throughout the country are doing pretty 
well. They do not need to worry about 
the future, because if this bill becomes 
law it will operate as a full employment 
bill for lawyers—that is, if the workers 
have any money left with which to pay 
them, so far as the labor lawyers are 
concerned. 

I say that to emphasize anew the point 
that the bill will prove to be causative 
of much litigation. 

To legislate in this way means that 
virtually every significant provision of 
this bill must be the subject of intermi- 
nable and delaying lawsuits until its cor- 
rect meaning can be determined by the 
Supreme Court. But what will happen 
to labor relations while all this is going 
on? The answer, of course, is obvious. 
The very nature and wealth of the legis- 
lative history which the sponsors have 
found it necessary to make, in and of 
themselves, will throw the country back 
into the lawless and reckless days be- 
tween 1935 and 1937, when every action 
of the Labor Board under the Wagner 
Act was being fought through the courts. 
We simply cannot afford to go back to 
that kind of situation in the next few 
years. I do not see how we can possibly 
avoid it under this bill, however, because 
for every troublesome, litigious issue pre- 
sented by the original Wagner Act, this 
bill presents a hundred. 

I feel that I cannot let the record of 
my opposition to the bill close without a 
brief reference to several further aspects 
of the analyses of the bill’s provisions. 
As I have said, I do not intend to burden 
the Senate with detailed discussions of 
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specific provisions which are objection- 
able to me, where the Recorp is already 
clear as to my position. But I do want 
to make and emphasize certain further 
points. 

I have tried to make my record clear. 
There is some evidence as to how hard I 
have worked in this session of Congress 
to have some labor legislation passed. I 
have made quite a few speeches on the 
subject, starting with a speech on March 
10, 1947, one on March 14, one on April 
17, one on May 2, one on May 7, one on 
May 8, one on May 9, one on May 13, and 
one on June 5. I think the Recorp will 
show some others which have not been 
reprinted. 

What was my purpose in making all 
those speeches? I was trying to build a 
record containing sound objective data 
and arguments in support of legislative 
proposals which I thought would be help- 
ful in checking the labor abuses which 
we all agree should be checked, and at 
the same time protecting the proper 
rights of labor and industry; and, of 
course, most important of all, giving to 
the American public the protection 
which it needs. 

To be honest about it, I made them for 
another purpose, Mr. President, because 
I knew that in some quarters my posi- 
tion would be criticized, that even in 
some instances an attempt would be 
made—and it has been—to give the im- 
pression that I did not want any labor 
legislation at all. The Recorp answers 
that criticism; my vote for the Senate 
committee bill answers it; my vote on the 
floor of the Senate for the Senate bill 
answers it. 

A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lope 
in the chair). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I have been observing 
the various positions which I have been 
taking in the course of this speech, and 
I wonder if it would be proper for me to 
inquire whether it is all right for me to 
lean against this desk so long as I keep 
my feet on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Rule 
XIX provides as follows: 

When a Senator desires to speak he shall 
rise and address the Presiding Officer. 


The verb “rise” is the verb which the 
Senator must observe in this case, 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the opinion of the 
Chair that when I lean against this desk 
and keep my feet on the floor I have 
risen? ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is not going to have an opinion on 
that question until the point is raised 
regarding it. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be very careful, 
Mr. President. I do want to say, how- 
ever, for the benefit of the present occu- 
pant of the chair, that earlier in my 
speech—it was much earlier than I 
thought—the question was raised by my 
good friend the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. BREWSTER], who has left the floor, 
I see. I do not blame him. He stated, 
when I leaned forward on these books 
with the very obvious purpose of making 
my speaking a little more restful, that I 
was in violation of the rule, and the then 
occupant of the chair ruled that I was 
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not in violation of it. So I am in this 
predicament now, as to whether I need 
to raise this inquiry as the occupancy of 
the chair changes from time to time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does not consider that the last 
statement constitutes a parliamentary 
inquiry. The Chair will meet the issues 
as they are brought up, if they are 
brought up, in accordance with rule XIX 
which the Chair has just quoted. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not mean to be 
facetious; I am in dead earnest about it. 

I should like to put another parlia- 
mentary inquiry, and I am in dead 
earnest about it also. 

I should like to know, after having 
received a favorable ruling as to my right 
to léan on these books so long as I kept 
my feet planted on the floor, whether 
I will thereafter have to run the risk of 
a reversal of that ruling upon a change 
of Presiding Officers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
only language on the subject is rule XIX, 
which the Chair has already quoted, but 
will quote again: 

When a Senator desires to speak he shall 
rise and address the Presiding Officer. 


The Chair will be guided by that lan- 
guage when, as, and if the issue is raised. 

Mr. MORSE. I just wanted to make 
my record on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I think 
the Senator has made his record. 

Mr. MORSE. I was talking about 
these speeches of mine, and I want the 
Recorp to be perfectly clear that the 
points contained in the speeches were 
made before a vote on the bill was taken 
in the Senate, because I do not think 
that anyone, on the ground of innocence 
as to the defects of the bill, should be 
allowed to ignore the record which has 
been made against the bill from time to 
time by the junior Senator from Oregon. 

So I say, Mr. President, I feel that I 
cannot let the record of my opposition 
to this bill close without a brief refer- 
ence to several further aspects of the 
analysis of the bill’s provisions. As I 
have said, I do not intend to burden the 
Senate with detailed discussions of 
specific provisions that are objectionable 
to me, when the Recorp is already clear 
as to my position, but I do want to make 
and emphasize certain further points. 

My first point has to do with the juris- 
dictional strike provision in section 8 
(b) (4) (D) of the bill. Originally, that 


provision would have prohibited juris- 


dictional strikes involving disputes be- 
tween unions as to which of the unions 
was to do particular work. As I have 
said on many occasions, such strikes are 
wholly indefensible and should be pro- 
hibited. The section was amended in 
conference, however, so that it now pro- 
hibits strikes designed to force or require 
any employer to assign particular work 
to employees in a particular labor organ- 
ization rather than to employees in an- 
other labor organization or in another 
trade, craft, or class. The Senator from 
Ohio has stated in the supplementary 
analysis of the bill, which was included 
in the Record on June 12, after the bill 
had passed, that this is intended not 
only to outlaw disputes between unions 
over work assignments, but also to pro- 
hibit a union from striking because 
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work is assigned to nonunion employees. 
He states, further, that all it does is make 
it illegal for unions to coerce employers 
into doing something which the employer 
is already prevented from doing under 
section 8 (3) of the present Wagner 
Act. 

To me, this provision, as amended, in- 
volves so shocking and unfair a restric- 
tion on the legitimate and accepted 
rights and practices of Jabor unions, and 
one so readily conducive to destroying 
all craft unions, that I can scarcely be- 
lieve a Congress of the United States, 
sitting in the year 1947, could enact it 
into law, if it understood all its impli- 
cations as interpreted by the Senator 
from Ohio. Moreover, I am in complete 
‘disagreement with the Senator’s state- 
ment that this is in effect a restatement 
of existing law. 

Let me take a concrete example. Sup- 
pose members of the teamsters’ union 
do both the hauling of freight by truck, 
and the loading and unloading, for em- 
ployers in this city. Let us suppose, 
further, that one employer now decides 
to transfer the loading and unloading 
to nonunion men. Under this provision, 
if the teamsters’ union struck in order 
to induce the employer by economic pres- 
sure to continue making such work avail- 
able for members of the teamsters’ union, 
they would be guilty of an illegal juris- 
dictional strike and subject to unfair 
labor practice charges, loss of jobs, a 
district court injunction, and suits for 
damages in the district court under sec- 
tion 303 (b) of this bill. 

Mr. President, speaking at such length 
on the floor of the Senate has one thing 
to recommend it: A Senator who does so 
is not constantly called out to meet with 
this delegation or that delegation or this 
person or that person; at least he is able 
to follow his own line of reasoning with- 
out interruption. 

I do not know for the life of me what 
so many Senators are here for at this 
time. I do not know why they do not 
go home and get some rest, for they will 
need it.. We have another night and 
another day and Monday morning. 
That is a long time. I think everyone 
should get some rest. Of course, that is 
a gratuitous suggestion on my part; but 
it shows my human interest even in the 
opposition. 

Mr. President, I wish to pause to say 
how much nicer it would have been if all 
of us could have cooperated on this mat- 
ter and could have a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to vote after the week 
end, on Monday or Tuesday or Wednes- 
day or some other day after the week 
end, after the people of the country had 
an opportunity to focus their attention 
on the President’s veto message, prior 
to final action by the Senate. I think 
that is the way it should have been done, 
and I said so at the time, and I say 
so now. I do not think the majority 
should have forced its will upon the mi- 
nority simply because we did not imme- 
diately fall into line and accept the 
unanimous-consent agreement. I know 
the majority was motivated by just as 
sincere a desire for quick action as we 
motivated by a sincere belief that the 
President was entitled to a few days of 
public consideration of his veto mes- 
sage, before the Senate took final ac- 
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tion. As I said earlier in my speech, 
I think he had that coming to him. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I think 
it should be made clear that another fac- 
tor was involved, and I can see from the 
standpoint of parliamentary strategy 
why the majority wanted to force action 
by way of a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote this afternoon at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. MORSE. For what purpose? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, For a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator a question in order 
to clarify my understanding of his 
philosophy. I understand that the Sena- 
tor is now criticizing the majority for 
attempting to handle the affairs of the 
Senate as the majority feels they should 
be handled. If that is the case, I wonder 
how the Senator from Oregon squares 
that philosophy with his philosophy, for 
instance, when the FEPC bill was before 
the Senate for consideration and when 
the Senator from Oregon caustically 
castigated the minority for interfering 
with the will of the majority. I fail to 
quite reconcile those two philospohies, 
except on the basis of the philosophy of 
whose ox is being gored. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
it was in the absence of the Senator from 
Iowa that I discussed that point, but I 
shall be very glad to rediscuss it. 

I said earlier in this speech that I am 
opposed to filibusters. I will vote for 
a Senate rule that will outlaw filibusters. 
I have such a proposal in the hopper; it 
has been there all during this session of 
Congress. I also said I would vote for 
some changes under the unanimous-con- 
sent rule; I said that in my judgment, as 
that rule is now being practiced in the 
Senate, it takes unfair advantage of 
minorities in the Senate, because unless 
a Senator goes along and gives his con- 
sent in connection with such a unani- 
mous-consent request, all the types of 
pressures which I have previcusly dis- 
cussed in this speech and all the niceties 
of party discipline are brought down 
to bear upon a Senator. 

Mr. President, I think we are over- 
using the unanimous-consent agreement. 
I think we are using it in such a way 
that, in practice, it is becoming a rule 
of limitation on debate which almost 
automatically is applied when it is re- 
quested, or else a Senator is frowned 
upon if he does not go along with the 
party majority and give consent. 

So I said earlier in my speech that 
here, right on this floor, is the last great 
citadel of unlimited free speech among 
the parliamentary bodies of the world. 
I am willing to outlaw filibusters, and I 
am willing to put some limitations upon 
the unanimous-consent rule so as to 
make absolutely certain that there will 
be retained unlimited debate on the 
merits of issues. 

I also said earlier in this speech that 
there are, probably, filibusters and fili- 
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busters. I said that, much as I am 
against filibusters, no Member of the 


Senate can begin to appreciate how dif- 


ficult it was for me to participate in this 
filibuster. But so long as the filibuster 
practice is going to be permitted and so 
long as a majority attempts to do what 
this majority did when the unanimous- 
consent agreement was proposed, I am 
going to make the fight for the protection 
of two things—minority rights in the 
Senate and the right to have some time 

to discuss on the merits a matter of 
such fundamental importance to the 
people of the United States as is this 
labor bill and the veto message. 

So I said, and now repeat, that it is 
one thing to use a filibuster to try to kill 
a bill by preventing it from ever coming 
to a vote. That is not our position. 
What did we propose? Just a week-end 
delay, to vote on the first of the week, 
after the country had had an oppor- 
tunity to respond to the President's veto 
message. 

When our motives were such, and 
when we made perfectly clear that there 
was no intention on our part to prevent a 
final vote by way of filibuster on the bill, 
I repeat what I said earlier, I think the 
majority owed it to the minority to co- 
operate with us and give us a unanimous- 
consent agreement for a vote after the 
week end. 

Oh, this is no filibuster to prevent a 
vote on the labor bill. This is a filibuster, 
which necessarily had to take place in the 
light of the action taken by the majority, 
to assure the protection of unlimited de- 
bate on the floor of the Senate, and to 
give the people of this country an oppor- 
tunity to respond to and react to the 
President’s message, and also give to the 
Members of this body an opportunity to 
weigh and consider the views of constitu- 
ents who might be heard from on the veto 
message. 

Mr. President, I do not like the situa- 
tion, but we did not need to have it, if 
that degree of comity and cooperation 
which I think should exist between us, 
even when we have differences of opin- 
ion, had prevailed in the Senate at the 
time the umanimous-consent agreement 
was offered and objected to. I gave at 
the time of my objection my reasons for 
objecting. As I have also said earlier in 
this debate, I do not stand alone in these 
objections, as evidenced by the fact that 
I have ample support to carry this battle 
over the week end, and after the week 
end I shall be ready, I say to the Senator 
from Iowa, to have a vote on the veto 
message. 

I was in the process of pointing out 
another reason for objecting to the unan- 
imous-consent agreement, and I was say- 
ing that I could see the parliamentary 
strategy on the part of the majority—and 
I think it was proper strategy, so far as 
it went—but I think it should have been 
abandoned when colleagues in good faith 
expressed their honest objections to the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Let us look into the strategic position 
here on the floor of the Senate. This is 
my interpretation; I think it is correct: 
When the unanimous-consent agreement 
was offered for a vote on the bill this 
afternoon at 5 o’clock, the majority knew 
they had us licked. The individual Sen- 
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ators with whom I talked told me so, 
good naturedly, and I agreed with them. 
They had us licked. However, some 
Senators were away, and as I have said, 
I do not know that those absentees had 
the slightest idea that in being away 
they were running a risk of a vote on this 
question being brought up on the week 
end. I had no way of knowing what their 
views or wishes would be if they knew 
that danger existed. Here is a vital, a 
very vital issue, an economic issue, not 
without its political aspect. I do not 
want to see it a political issue, but I do 
not suppose there is anything any of us 
can do about that—it will become such. 

Therefore, I felt that in accordance 
with a spirit of friendly cooperation with 
each other, we should not put any of our 
colleagues on the spot, so to speak, by 
going ahead with the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement before we knew of their 
wishes or their views in the matter, or 
before they had ample opportunity to 
return to the Senate. 

I do not think that in the heat of the 
debate and in our zealousness to get this 
matter out of the way—and I mean no 
criticism by what I now say—or Zeal to 
take advantage of a victory which the 
majority knew it had in the palm of its 
hand, if it could only get this matter to 
a vote by Saturday at 5 o’clock—I say, 
that I do not think that through zeal, 
when one good faith, sincere objection 
to the unanimous-consent agreement was 
raised, the agreement should have been 
pressed, and that the minority should 
have been required to go into this pro- 
longed session, 

Those things leave scars; they are 
bound to. Lean over backward as we 
will, when the smoke clears away from 
the battle and we go out in the cloak- 
rooms and laugh about it from the 
standpoint of the fight we had to put 
up for our respective points of view, 
nevertheless, we are going to nurture 
down in our hearts—and I do not think 
there is any escaping it—a feeling, de- 
pending upon which side of the battle 
one is on, because we cannot get away 
from the fact that this is no minor 
skirmish in the Senate of the United 
States. There is bound to be nurtured 
in the hearts of Senators at least a feel- 
ing which should never have been brought 
about. If they are in the majority they 
will feel that the minority should not 
have called their hand, and if they are 
in the minority, the feeling is bound to 
be that the majority should not have 
taken advantage of a parliamentary 
situation and forced us into this battle. 

Mr. President, I am extremely disap- 
pointed about it. I really do not think 
that we proceeded on the plane on which 
we should have moved. I do not think 
it is good for the spirit of cooperation in 
the Senate; I do not think it is good for 
the country; I do not think we should 
have been forced to do it, as I think those 
of us with the convictions we held were 
forced to do it for the reasons I have 
heretofore mentioned in my remarks. 

Mr. President, I have talked about the 
strategy of the majority. The minority 
has not been without its strategy, either. 
As I said, I think there is one reason 
which has no relaticnship whatever to 
the strategy, which can stand alone, in 
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support of the course of action the mi- 
nority has followed in this battle; that is, 
that after the President of the United 
States hands down a veto of such major 
significance, dealing with a problem so 
vital to the economic welfare of the 
country as this veto on the labor bill 
does, we should have postponed final 
action on the veto until the country had 
had an opportunity—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. MORSE. As soon as I finish my 
sentence—that we should have post- 
poned the final action or. the veto until 
the country had had an opportunity to 
respond to and react to both his veto 
message and to his Nation-wide broad- 
cast. I feel that very deeply. My re- 
spect for that great office is such that 
I do not think it would have been proper 
treatment for us to vote within rela- 
tively a few hours after his appeal to 
the people of the Nation. I now yield— 
for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
this question of my able colleague from 
Oregon: Is it his position that when 
there has been ample notice that impor- 
tant business will be before the Senate 
of the United States at approximately 
the date when every Member of the Sen- 
ate knew it would be before the Senate 
for consideration, 94 or 95 Senators 
should be delayed in transacting the 
public business because 1 or 2 or 3 
Senators are away from their place of 
business in Washington? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to re- 
spond to the question. I may say that 
I think, even under such a case as the 
Senator from California suggests, we 
still have a very difficult time justifying 
holding the Senate in a Saturday session, 
which is very uncommon. We have had 
other very important legislation before 
this body, and as a practice we have not 
met on Saturdays; and so I say, in view 
of the fact that the Senators were away, 
and our practice is not generally to hold 
Saturday sessions, that it would have 
been the nice thing for us and the coop- 
erative thing for us to have postponed 
action until Monday. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan merely desires to ask a ques- 
tion. Is there any doubt in the able 
Senator’s mind that all Senators were 
advised that the message would come 
to the Senate on Friday? 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that that 
was so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So there was plenty 
of warning that the message would come 
in on the last day, and that would be 
Friday? 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that that 
was what the Senators who were away 
knew. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to ask a ques- 
tion? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not true that 
Senators could not have been warned 
of a veto message, because nobody knew 
whether there would be one? Is it not 
true that we discussed here on the floor 
that in the event there was a veto mes- 
sage, it would have to come on Friday, 
but until the veto message was sent here, 
nobody could be certain that there would 
be a veto message? 

Mr. MORSE. That is true; but I 
think, Mr. President, that this may be 
said, dealing with the point raised by 
both the Senator from California and 
the Senator from Michigan, that, so far 
as I know, Senators who were away un- 
derstood that if the bill were vetoed, it 
undoubtedly would be vetoed on Fri- 
day; but it does not follow from that 
in my opinion that the majority was 
justified in taking the position that be- 
cause the veto message came down on 
Friday, we should have a vote on Satur- 
day; and that is where we part com- 
pany. 

I say that, at that point, the nice thing 
to have done, the cooperative thing to 
have done, would have been to say, “Well, 
we know that some of you fellows have 
these engagements of long standing. We 
know that one of your number is in 
Europe; it would take him some little 
time to get back; and we also know that 
this is a pretty vital issue, of interest to 
the country, and we think that some time 
ought to elapse from the time we received 
the message to the time we vote on it; 
the country ought to be allowed to re- 
spond to it or to react to it; and so we 
suggest that we vote on it after the week 
end.” When one thinks of the many 
vital issues which have been pending be- 
fore the Senate even in this session of 
Congress, on Friday nights, with not a 
suggestion made that we meet on Satur- 
day, from time to time, I say I think that 
in view of that practice it is pretty diffi- 
cult to rationalize forcing the minority 
either to agree to vote on Saturday at 
5 o’clock, “or else.” We have heard much 
in the debate, Mr. President, about the 
tactics of powerful unions against em- 
ployers, who find themselves in the dom- 
inating position in a dispute. We have 
heard it pointed out, and rightfully so, 
that some of those unions, or their offi- 
cials, go before an employer and “lay it 
on the line,” and say “take this, or else.” 
I say, Mr. President, we in the minority 
feel that we were accorded that kind of 
treatment when this unanimous-consent 
agreement was offered, and we objected 
to it. We were told, in effect, “take this, 
or else.” We have taken it thus far. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a, question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have a question 
to ask. If the theory of the Senator 
from Oregon is carried out, do we not 
find ourselves in the position, in the case 
of a veto by the President, which takes a 
two-thirds vote to overcome, of having 
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94 Senators held up because the Sena- 
tor from Oregon desires to protect the 
rights of one Senator who is in Europe, 
and who, as I understand, must have 
realized that a vote would come, and 
perhaps the rights of other Senators 
who are away? The Senator from 
Michigan could well have been away yes- 
terday, but he realized that it would be 
necessary to be here, because a message 
one way or the other would be here. If 
the theory of the Senator from Oregon 
were carried out, would not the situation 
be as I have stated it? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want 
to protect myself. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is pro- 
tecting himself. This is a question. 

Mr. MORSE. I want the Chair to 
assure me that I am protecting myself. 
I am perfectly willing to let the Sen- 
ator from Michigan continue with ex- 
tended remarks, with a question mark 
at the end, if the Chair so rules; but 
I want to be sure this is a question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr, President, if 
the Senator does not desire to answer it, 
it is all right. 

Mr. MORSE. O Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan does me a great 
injustice by that remark. I want to an- 
swer any question the Senator from 
Michigan desires to put to me, but I want 
to say to the Senator from Michigan 
that, before he came in, the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon recognized that he must 
be very careful about yielding for any- 
thing other than a question, and that, 
even though he yields for a question, 
should a Senator start talking in a form 
other than that of a question, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is fearful he might 
lose the floor. All the Chair has to do 
is to protect the Senator from Oregon 
in this matter, and rule that what the 
Senator from Michigan is asking is a 
question, and I shall be glad to hear him 
for an hour. 

I think I know what the Senator from 
Michigan has in mind, and I am going to 
talk about it, and I think he will find my 
talk to be a response to what he wanted 
to ask. The Senator from Michigan and 
I are too good friends to get into any 
difficulty over a matter such as this. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There will be no 
difficulty between us 

Mr. MORSE. For a question I yield, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. FERGUSON. May I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, to advise 
the Senator from Oregon that I do not 
wish to embarrass him at all? I wish to 
ask a question merely, and to place 
enough in it so that the Senator will un- 
derstand what I mean, so he can explain 
to the Senate exactly what his philosophy 
is respecting the proposition he is now 
debating. 

Mr. MORSE. I know, Mr. President, 
that that is the desire of the Senator 
from Michigan, and I may be overtech- 
nical, but I think the Chair will appre- 
ciate my position. I have sat here and 
too many times have seen Senators taken 
off their feet on the floor of the Senate 
to take any chances. I am simply ask- 
ing the Chair to protect me in these mat- 
ters. I am going to make a statement 
and see if it does not answer what the 
Senator from Michigan has in mind. I 
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want to say that I do not agree with the 
Senator from Michigan that any great 
inconvenience would have resulted to 94, 
or whatever the number was, other Sen- 
ators in the Senate by our following our 
customary practice of not holding ses- 
sions on Saturday. We have adjusted 
our program pretty much to that prac- 
tice, and I think the Recorp will show 
that usually the majority leader, some 
days before the Saturday session, notifies 
us of a Saturday session so that we can 
make our plans accordingly. Perhaps 
that was done in this instance; but if it 
was done, I missed it. We cannot catch 
everything that occurs in the Senate. 
One does not hear all the announcements 
made in the Senate. So I say, if it was 
done, I missed it. 

Therefore, assuming for the moment 
that we were not given any considerable 
notice of a Saturday meeting, I fail to see 
how anyone would be greatly incon- 
venienced by the position taken by the 
minority that we should follow the ordi- 
nary practice and go over until Monday. 
There is nothing wrong about that. Mr. 
President, because of the fact that a veto 
message of such great importance came 
to the Senate, I think it was right and 
proper to delay acting upon it over the 
week end until the Senate and the Presi- 
dent and the people of the country gen- 
erally could see what the public reaction 
to the message was. 

Mr. President, I have no intention of 
eliminating from the discussion the mat- 
ter of floor strategy. That is there, too. 
It is true that as of this afternoon, as 
I said, we would be licked. We may be 
next week; I do not know. But as the 
old saying is, “While there is life there 
is hope.” So long as we have not been 
licked yet, Mr. President, we are not 
licked. There is a chance—so some of 
my friends with the pencils have told 
me—there is a chance that we might 
win by week end delay. If that were the 
only contest, if that were the only fac- 
tor involved, then from a purely par- 
liamentary strategic point of view there 
is a defense that can be made, in my 
judgment, for the position taken by the 
majority in the case of an old parlia- 
mentary rule. To the extent that a de- 
fense can be made for the majority, Mr. 
President, on that ground, so likewise a 
defense rests with the minority for the 
position they have taken in that fight, 
because if it is reduced solely to winning 
or losing this fight, then both sides are 
entitled to apply the rules of the Senate 
in the interest of winning. 

Mr. President, I wanted to place the 
matter on a plane much higher than 
that, because that is where I think it 
belongs. On that plane, Mr. President, 
I say, speaking the views of the minority, 
that I think it would have been more 
fair and reasonable and cooperative, 
once a good-faith objection was raised 
to the unanimous-consent agreement, to 
let the matter go over until Monday. 

Why do we have unanimous-consent 
agreements? Let us analyze the pur- 
pose back of that question for a moment. 
Why do we require unanimous-consent 
agreements? As I understand the his- 
tory of the Senate and its rules, here is 
a great parliamentary body which has 
sought over the decades to assure pro- 
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tection to the minority, and therefore, 
before we could modify the procedures 
of the Senate to the degree that the gen- 
tlemen of the majority wanted to modi- 
fy them in this instance, our forebears 
in this body provided it had to be done 
by unanimous consent. I think that 
implies something. I think it implies, 
Mr. President, that unanimous consent 
should be respected, and that a minority 
which felt that it should not be applied 
as of a given day should have its rights 
protected. I think that is what it is 
bottomed on. 

But has there been application of that 
principle in this instance? I do not 
think so, Mr. President. I want to say 
in all kindness and with complete par- 
liamentary politeness to my friends of 
the majority, I do not think they have 
been just to the original intention of the 
unanimous-consent rule. I think they 
have overlooked the fact that it was 
put in the rules for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the minority from being over- 
ridden by a dominant majority. 

Our forebears in this body were aware 
of the fact that a dominant majority 
existing for a temporary period of time 
ean be tyrannical. They were much 
concerned about the tyrannies of major- 
ities. That is why they built up in this 
country a republican form of govern- 
ment, with checks and balances and 
safeguards which protect us from tyran- 
nical majorities. 

As I see this rule in particular, Mr. 
President, I think it was put in the Sen- 
ate rules to cover just such a situation 
as existed here on Friday when the 
unanimous - consent agreement was 
offered, but the purpose of which was 
not carried out by the majority in this 
body. That is one reason why I ob- 
jected, and that is one reason why I 
made up my mind that I would take my 
stand on this matter in two speeches, 
and I would fight for the principle of 
minority rights involved in this case if 
necessary, until I dropped upon the floor 
of the Senate of the United States be- 
fore I would go down before the type of 
5 employed by the majority in this 

y. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Maine? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Oregon whether 
he feels that his present position is en- 
tirely consistent with that which he ex- 
pressed on February 6, 1946, in the Sen- 
ate, when he used the following lan- 
guage: 

I still believe that the Journal should be 
immediately approved 


Mr. MORSE. Just a moment. Mr. 
President, is it perfectly proper to put 
a question in that form? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair, it is up to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon to decide, and to re- 
fuse to yield if in his opinion a question 
is not being asked. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will give 
me the language, I shall be glad to 
read it. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. I will hand the 
copy of the Recorp to tlie Senator. I 
hope he will read it with appropriate 
emphasis. 

Mr.MORSE. If the Senator will stand 
behind me and poke me when he wishes 
me to emphasize, I shall be glad to do so. 

As I understand the question, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Maine asks 
me if I believe that my present position 
is consistent with the language which I 
used on February 6, 1946, in a colloquy 
with my good friend the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], when I used 
these words—I shall read the entire 
paragraph. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Very well. 

Mr. MORSE. The language is as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Morse. I understand that the purpose 
of the recess which is about to be taken a 
few minutes before 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, is to enable the majority party to 
hold a conference in regard to the situation 
involving the FEPC bill which now confronts 
the Senate. I am well aware of the fact 
that the majority should perhaps hold a 
conference, but I regret that it is to be held 
at such an early hour. I wish the majority 
would hold its conference at a later hour in 
the day, because I am still of the belief that 
the Senate of the United States should pro- 
ceed with the business now pending before 
it. I still believe that the Journal should 
be immediately approved, and that we should 
proceed, under the usual parHamentary pro- 
cedure, to consider the merits of the FEPC 
bill. We should return to what I believe is 
to be the great obligation of the Senate, 
namely, that of voting, and thereby be en- 
abled to proceed with other vital problems 
now confronting America. More important 
than that, Mr. P-esident, the great Senate of 
the United States should be enabled again 
to return to the principle of majority rule. 


Let me say that, on the face of it, its 
form is not consistent. I wish to say, 
however, that there are marked differ- 
ences between the two situations, and I 
wish to explain my view as to those 
differences, 

The FEPC filibuster sought to do what? 

It sought to hold the Senate in a posi- 
tion where it could not transact business 
until there was an agreement to with- 
draw that legislation, or until there was 
a counting of noses which would make it 
perfectly clear to those who were con- 
ducting the filibuster that the bill could 
not pass. 

There is no such attempt on the part 
of those of us who are conducting this 
filibuster. We are not seeking to pre- 
vent a vote on the veto message. We 
have been willing at all times to enter 
into an agreement to vote on it Monday. 
In the FEPC case we were dealing with 
a question which had been under dis- 
cussion for along time. In this case the 
veto message was presented to us on 
Friday afternoon. It was a long docu- 
ment. It deserved our careful study. 
The President had announced that he 
would speak to the Nation on a radio 
hook-up at 10 o’clock. We knew that 
the message and the talk would have a 
tremendous public discussion all over the 
land, and so we pleaded against the 
unanimous-consent request, asking that 
the vote on the veto message be allowed 
to go over the week end. I think there 
is quite a difference between the two sets 
of operative facts, 
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Let me say another thing. I recall 
the FEPC filbuster very well. As I re- 


. member, it lasted between 14 and 18 


days. For a period of between 14 and 
18 days the Senate was tied up in a fili- 
buster on the FEPC, a filibuster which 
was made to kill a bill which a clear ma- 
jority wanted. Night after night I stood 
on the floor of the Senate and pleaded 
that this body go into continuous session, 
24 hours a day, for as many days as were 
necessary to break the filibuster. Where 
were my supporters? Not a single Sen- 
ator supported me on the proposal to 
break a filibuster which sought to kill 
a bill, and which lasted between 14 and 
18 days. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I have one or two fur- 
ther sentences, and then I shall be glad 
to yield. 

In this case, almost immediately after 
the veto message was presented we had 
a request for a wunanimous-consent 
agreement. There were honest, sincere, 
and good-faith objections to it. What 
was the minority met with? Continuous 
sessions of the Senate, or a quick vote 
without any debate on the merits of the 
veto message. At the present time we 
must agree either to take such an ar- 
rangement or be held in session. We 
were held in session; last night speaks 
for itself. T do not like it. I think it was 
unnecessary. I do not believe that we 
ought to act that way toward each other. 

Mr. President, there is an additional 
difference between the two cases. One 
was an out-and-out filibuster. In my 
judgment, this one was really provoked 
by a unanimous-consent request in con- 
nection with which, in my judgment, and 
speaking for myself alone, the majority 
lost sight of the original intention of 
protecting the minority in relation to 
unanimous-consent agreements. 

So I believe that on the face of the 
quoted language there is an inconsist- 
ency. Earlier, when I believe the Sen- 
ator was not present, I stated that it 
was very difficult for me to go into 
this fight, because I do not like fili- 
busters. But I had to make a choice 
between a principle which I think is at 
stake in this fight, one about which I 
have just spoken, namely, the underly- 
ing purpose, spirit, and intent of the 
unanimous-consent rule when it was 
first placed in our rules by the framers 
thereof, and which I felt was being sacri- 
ficed, or was certainly not being ob- 
served by the majority in this instance, 
and on the other hand my honest, sin- 
cere belief that by rule we ought to abol- 
ish filibusters in the United States Sen- 
ate. However, I think it must be said 
that so long as the rules permit them, 
when we are in a situation such as the 
one in which we found ourselves on 
Friday afternoon, we are justified, until 
the rule is changed, in using the rules 
to protect our position. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the position of the Senator 
from Oregon to be that there are good 
filibusters and bad filibusters, determined 
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by the purpose or intent of the one who 
conducts the filibuster? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think there 
are any good filibusters, but I think there 
are differences in filibusters, and I think 
filibusters are differently motivated. I 
think they may be used, under the rules, 
to protect a right which accrues to the 
minority under another rule the spirit of 
which the minority feels is being vio- 
lated. That is our feeling in this in- 
stance. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Has the Senator 
from Oregon checked as to what has 
been the practice of the Senate in con- 
nection with voting on veto messages? 

Mr. MORSE. No; the Senator from 
Oregon has not checked on that. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It has been my 
impression, and I wondered whether the 
Senator from Oregon had any different 
impression, that it has been the usual 
custom here to vote upon veto messages 
rather promptly on their receipt. Has 
the Senator any recollection in conflict 
with that? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon will say that he has not checked it. 
I think that ordinarily veto messages 
have not involved such vital issues as 
does this one which has such tremendous 
public interest. I do not know of any 
other one since I have been in the Sen- 
ate as to which, at the time it was de- 
livered to the Senate, it became known 
that the President of the United- States 
would discuss it on a Nation-wide hook- 
up that night. When that became 
known to us—I do not ask anyone to 
agree with me, but I think it is a very 
valid point and a decent point—when 
we did know that, I think that out of 
the respect that we owe to the office of 
the Presidency of the United States we 
should have said, “Let it go over until 
Monday and then vote on it.” 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would the Sena- 
tor recognize that there is any distinc- 
tion between the appropriate time to 
consider a veto message of the President 
in a matter of this importance and the 
time involved in carrying on a crusade 
in the country, either by the President 
or any other group, in the matter of the 
deliberations of the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Maine refers in that question to 
what I would call the rule of reason- 
ableness. It is a question as to whether 
we were asking for a reasonable post- 
ponement of a final vote. I am willing 
to be judged on whether a request to 
postpone from Saturday at 5 o'clock to 
sometime on Monday afternoon is a rea- 
sonable request. I think most reason- 
able, prudent men, given that question, 
would say that the minority was clearly 
reasonable in its request, so far as the 
time element was concerned. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator from 
Oregon does not mean to imply, does 
he, that the time between Friday noon 
and Saturday afternoon was all that the 
Senate had given to the consideration of 
this question? 

Mr. MORSE. The veto message? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am talking about 
the subject. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no. We have had 
a prolonged discussion of the bill and 
we have acted on it. All that was left 
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to act upon was a veto message of some 
five thousand words, detailed, incorpo- 
rating by reference various parts of the 
bill. But it is a complicated bill. I do 
not think the Senator will disagree with 
me—he knows this to be true—when I 
say that there are men in this body who 
say to us individually that they are not 
familiar with all the details of this bill. 
We have to place confidence in each 
other. Senator X will say, “Senator Y 
tells me this is a pretty good bill, and 
1 kind of lean on him on this type of 
legislation, and am going along with him 
on it.” 

When it comes to the subject of for- 
estry in my State I try to familiarize 
myself as best I can with forestry prob- 
lems, but when I have one to handle I 
go to the senior Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Corpon] who I think is one of the 
best informed men not only in the Sen- 
ate but in the country on forestry prob- 
lems. I Jean very heavily on him. 

I think that is what has happened in 
the case of the labor bill. Although 
there has been prolonged debate on it 
it has been a restricted debate so far as 
both participants and auditors are con- 
cerned. Those of us who have been 
vitally concerned with it have done most 
of the debating and have listened to each 
other, and the Senate as a whole has not 
listened to a great percentage of the 
debate because of the fact that we have 
been leaning on each other, as I say. 
But there came a veto message. Isay to 
the Senator from Maine that there are 
men in the Senate who have not been 
going along with me on the labor bill, but 
on Friday afternoon they came to me 
and said, “It makes me scratch my head.” 
There was one Senator who said to me 
he is not here at this time, but he was 
present not very long ago— There is 
one large segment of this veto message 
that covers for the most part the major 
points you made in your speech on June 
5.“ I said, That flatters me. I 
thought I was right then; I am convinced 
that I am right now.” He said, “It 
bothers me.” 

I simply cite that to show that there 
was one Member of the Senate who, fol- 
lowing the veto message, had become 
perplexed. He was not so sure that his 
leaning on someone else had produced 
the best results. When I heard such ex- 
pressions of perplexity I did not give up 
hope that maybe a little longer debate 
on it, a little further consideration 
of the veto message, might change 
some votes in the Senate. I do not 
think I should be criticized for that. 
That is my responsibility and also my 
obligation. But I say to the Senator 
from Maine that I do not think that from 
Friday afternoon until Saturday after- 
noon at 5 o’clock was ample time within 
which to consider the veto message. 
Reasonable men can differ on that. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would the Senator 
consider it any reflection to suggest that 
the President of the United States, with 
his preoccupation with many matters, 
particularly at this time, and with his 
very broad range of responsibilities, is 
not perhaps himself entitled to as much 

respect in consideration of a matter of 
this kind as is the Senator from Oregon 
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who has devoted much of his life to these 
problems, has had a vast experience, and 


has contributed very greatly to the dis- . 


cussion of the question, as have other 
Members of this body who have given 
much time and study to it, and as have 
also Members of the other House? The 
subject had been very thoroughly ex- 
plored. I say that not to deprecate the 
President's work, but to inquire whether 
the Senator from Oregon does not feel 
that the subject has been rather ex- 
haustively surveyed by men of great 
competence in the Congress, so that the 
President contributed little that was new. 
Is not that a fair comment? 

Mr, MORSE. I want to answer the 
question put to me by the Senator from 
Maine by saying that as between my own 
view and that of the President on this 
issue, I would rather take the President's 
view. I think we want to give full weight 
and consideration to what the responsi- 
bility of that job adds toa man. I think 
I know that over the recent weeks the 
President of the United States has been 
deeply concerned about this issue. I do 
not think that the veto message repre- 
sents the views of someone else. I think 
the veto message represents the study 
and the considered judgment of the 
President formed after he had many and 
prolonged conferences with the labor 
experts within the administration. 

I would have to say, in answer to the 
question, that after we had weighed the 
views of those in Congress who had 
worked on the legislation, we still owed 
it to our President to spend more time, 
on a message as carefully prepared as 
that one, than from Friday at noon to 
Saturday afternoon at 5 o’clock. But 
there, again, that is my judgment. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would the Senator 
from Oregon think it at all pertinent to 
reconcile the President's views expressed 
a year ago when he desired us to enact 
legislation of as drastic a character as 
was ever proposed in this or perhaps in 
any other democratic body, a proposal 
to draft labor? What effect does that 
have upon the Senator's expression of 
his views? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Maine knows that the Senator from Ore- 
gon vigorously opposed the President of 
the United States on that matter. In 
fact, the Senator from Oregon was so 
shocked by the President’s proposal in 
that instance that, as I said earlier in my 
speech in the wee hours of the morning, 
I felt that I expressed my opposition to 
the President’s suggestion in language 
that was unfair to the President. I have 
said so on the floor of the Senate. I 
think the President made a terrible mis- 
take; but I think he, as everyone else, 
learns by mistakes; and I think he has a 
better understanding of American labor 
problems as a result of the mistake. I 
think it has made him a much more 
careful student of American labor prob- 
lems, during the intervening year. 

All I say is that his veto message satis- 
fies me that he has learned a great deal 
since the mistake he made in the rail- 
road case. That is about all I can say 
in answer to the question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more ques- 
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tion? If he ‘will, I shall not interrupt 
him again. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
ask the able Senator from Oregon this 
question: With reference to his pre- 
vious statement that the only request 
had been to go over until Monday, does 
not the Senator recall that our colleague 
from Idaho had suggested that the mat- 
ter go over until perhaps Thursday? So, 
when the Senator states that his request 
was that it go over to Monday, he was 
not the only one, of course, entitled to 
consideration under the unanimous- 
consent request; and does not the Sena- 
tor also recall that the matter that was 
finally before the Senate was whether it 
would go over until perhaps Thursday 
of next week or later? 

Mr. MORSE, Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from California that I think it was 
right at that point that negotiations 
should have been started. I think we 
could have easily reconciled our differ- 
ences. I recall that something to that 
effect was said by the Senator from 
Idaho; but so far as I know, we never 
talked it over with him, and I do not 
think any request was made to have the 
vote postponed until Thursday. 

But I talked to the chairman of our 
conference, the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. MILLIKIN]. I wish he were here 
at this time. I told him, in the cloak- 
room, that I thought something should 
be done to iron out this difficulty. I 
talked to some other Senators, too. I 
said I thought we were making a great 
mistake, and that we ought to try to 
understand each other in this matter. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that I think the mistake was that 
we should have let some Senator pro- 
ceed with a speech, and all other Sena- 
tors involved should have gotten into a 
huddle and should have started right 
out with the premise, “We are not going 
to take the adamant position that un- 
less we can get a unanimous-consent 
agreement now as to Saturday, there 
will not be any unanimous- consent 
agreement at all.” I think that atmos- 
phere and that attitude were created in 
the Senate at the very critical time 
when we should have been doing some 
collective bargaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. MORSE. For a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator recollect, however, that so far as 
concerns the session which began yes- 
terday and lasted through the night and 
into today, a move was not made to do 
that until a threat had been made on the 
floor of the Senate of a filibuster that 
might continue well into next week? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, so much 
has transpired, and I have been on my 
feet so long, that I cannot recollect every 
conversation. But I wish to say that if 
it may be done without causing me to 
lose the floor or lose on any ruling that 
I shall have made more than one speech 
if the Senator from California does ex- 
pound further on the matter, I wish the 
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Senator would refresh my recollection as 
to who made that threat, because I wish 
to say to the Senator from California 
that, for the life of me, in standing here 
now and trying to think back to the last 
few hours, I do not know of any threat 
that was made. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield for a question, I 
think I can frame the matter as a ques- 
tion, so that my colleague will not lose 
the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Oregon recall that our able 
colleague, the Senator from Idaho—I do 
not see him in the Chamber at this time— 
suggested on the floor of the Senate that 


a filibuster—and that word was used— - 


might be necessary in order to carry this 
discussion over until Thursday? Does 
not the Senator recall that the Senator 
from Idaho made mention of the fact, if 
the Senator from Oregon will recall— 
and I am sure the Senator does recall— 
that certain Senators were out of town, 
that certain Senators were expected to 
return shortly, but that certain other 
Senators had to go to the southern part 
of the country—to Warm Springs, I be- 
lieve; and at that point he suggested—if 
the Senator will recollect—that it might 
be necessary to conduct a filibuster until 
Thursday? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from California says that state- 
ment was made, his assurance is good 
enough for me. I must have been en- 
gaged either in a conference or in a 
conversation, or else I must have been 
out of the Chamber at that time, for I 
did not hear that statement made. 

But I say this: After the Senator from 
Idaho made that statement, then, again, 
I think it was the basis for quick nego- 
tiations and conferences with the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, because—and let us 
be perfectly honest about the matter— 
all of us know that in the heat of debate 
on the floor of the Senate, when things 
are moving at a rapid pace, many men— 
each one of us, as a matter of fact, 
and certainly the present speaker is no 
exception—very frequently make state- 
ments—that they wish to have quickly 
modified—insofar as concerns what is 
going to happen if such and such takes 
place from the standpoint of strategy. 

As I have t aid, what the Senator from 
California says was said is good enough 
for me. If he heard it, it was said. But 
my point is that I do not think that 
justified our taking an adamant position 
and for saying “Very well; we are going 
to keep going.” f 

I think that what we should have 
done would have been to get the great 
pacifier on the other side of the aisle, 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY], and a few other Senators on that 
side of the aisle and the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOwWLAND] and the 
Senator from Maine and the Senator 
from Ohio, and the other leaders on this 
matter on this side of the aisle, includ- 


ing the Senator who objected to the pro- 


posed unanimous-consent request, to 
form a huddle, and then I think we could 
have threshed out the very reasoning 
we are talking about now on the floor 
of the Senate, almost a day later—it is 
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not actually that much later, but it 
seems that way—and could have ironed 
out the difficulty. That is where we 
made our mistake. Let us be frank 
enough to admit it. I think we all made 
a mistake at that point. Something 
happened, One group went one way and 
the other group went the other, and 
there was no one to bring us back into 
wedlock. It was too bad. Let me say 
that it is not too late to have a unani- 
mous-consent agreement for a vote on 
Monday. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maine for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It seems entirely 
evident that there would be no difficulty, 
as I understand the Senator from Ore- 
gon, in arriving at a unanimous-consent 
agreement—— 

Mr. MORSE. There never was. 

Mr. BREWSTER. So long as it com- 
plies with the specifications of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I suppose if the Sena- 
tor from Maine wants to take that po- 
sition, that unless the Senator from 
Oregon accepts the unanimous-consent 
agreement which was offered for a vote 
on Saturday at 5 o’clock, then he is 
guilty of taking the position that the 
only unanimous- consent agreement 
that would satisfy is a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to vote as of the hour 
he fixed on Monday. But I think that 
ignores every point I have made as to 
why I think Saturday is an unreason- 
able day, and some hour on Monday is 
reasonable. I wish the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] were present, 
because I would rather talk about the 
conference I had with him. I wish the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] were 
present, because the Senator from Ohio 
would have to testify that when he came 
over to my desk the suggestion was at 
one stage for a vote on Monday at 5 
o'clock, then Monday at 1 o'clock, and 
I said, “Bob, I think Monday at 3 is a 
reasonable in-between figure. Why 
don’t we agree on Monday at 3?” I do 
not know what he did with that, but 
I surmise that when he went back and 
tried to sell it, he did not have any 
buyers. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 
Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BREWSTER, I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator from Oregon 
whether or not the question as to yield- 
ing to the views of the Senator from 
Oregon specifically was not warranted, 
because he not only disagreed with the 
majority on Saturday, but, as I under- 
stand him now, he apparently disagreed 
with his own colleague on the Thursday 
date. He felt there was just one time 
which was the ideal, which was what 
he had picked. The Senator from Idaho, 
who wanted the debate to proceed very 
much longer, was as much out of range 
on the agreement as the other Senators 
who wanted it to go on a more limited 
time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
think that is a correct interpretation of 
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my position; at least, it is not the posi- 
tion I intend to take or mean to take. 
I never talked with the Senator from 
Idaho about the matter. I will say that 
when I first talked with the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] I thought Tues- 
day was a better date, because I thought 
that on Monday whatever reaction there 
was to be from the country would be 
observed by the Members of the Senate, 
for whatever value it might prove to 
have, so far as affecting the final vote 
was concerned. So I preferred Tues- 
day. I was willing, very early, to take a 
Monday figure. But the Senator from 
Maine is correct, that I think the only 
thing which made it impossible to avoid 
this filibuster was the position of the 
majority, that we had to go along with 
a Saturday date at 5 o’clock, and, as I 
have said in regard to that—and I do 
not ask for agreement on it, but I ask 
for an understanding of my position, 
that is all—I do not think the majority 
was carrying out the real spirit and 
intent of the unanimous consent agree- 
ment rule. 

If we could not get beyond the Satur- 
day date, I think the Senator from Maine 
then is perfectly correct in saying that 
the Senator from Oregon refused to 
agree, unless he could have an agree- 
ment which would take effect after the 
week end. That was my position; it is 
my position now. I shall have to con- 
tinue to talk, and talk tomorrow, if the 
only choice is an agreement which pro- 
vides for a vote of 5 o’clock this after- 
noon, because my honest opinion is that 
that is not a fair agreement. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield for a 
question. Á 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is it within proto- 
col for either the Senator from Oregon 
or myself to have a unanimous-consent 
agreement for the insertion in the REC- 
orD of four editorials from the leading 
newspapers of Washington and New 
York this morning dealing with the 
subject of this veto? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall have to address 
that question to the Chair, and put it in 
the form of a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Maine wants to know whether it would 
be possible for us to agree to introduce 
into the Recorp four editorials, appear- 
ing in today’s newspapers, with the 
unanimous-consent understanding that 
it would not in any way, shape, form, or 
manner affect the right of the Senator 
from Oregon to keep the floor, and to 
keep the position which he now occupies 
of being in the midst of his first speech 
on this question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Due to the fact 
that the able Senator from Maine has 
made the request, I do not like to object 
to it, but I shall be forced to do so, be- 
cause I have objected to similar requests 
from other Senators on the floor of the 
Senate, and on a strict interpretation of 
the rules, without such unanimous con- 
sent, it would be intervening business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am sure 
that under those circumstances the Sen- 
ator from Maine will understand I shall 
decline to yield. 

I return to the point I was making on 
this hypothetical case. 

Moreover, if the union believed that 
the working standards and jobs of its 
members in the entire city were threat- 
ened by the employer’s action, and if it 
brought pressure to bear upon other em- 
ployers in order to defend itself, it would 
be guilty of an illegal secondary boycott 
and subject again to all of the penalties 
mentioned, as well as a mandatory, im- 
mediate court injunction. And these 
penalties would be applied even though 
it turned out, a year or 2 years later, 
when the Board issued its final decision 
in the case, that the employer had delib- 
erately transferred the work to the non- 
union men in order to rid himself of the 
union and to provoke the strike. 

I cannot believe that any fair-minded 
person would regard union action. for 
that purpose and under such circum- 
stances to be improper. 

What are unions for ir not to protect 
workingmen against that kind of treat- 
ment by employers? Nor is there any- 
thing in the present Wagner Act, so far 
as I can see, which would prohibit the 
union from taking appropriate action to 
protect itself and its members. Yet this 
bill leaves the union and its members 
completely helpless under the meaning 
given the conference amendment by the 
Senator from Ohio. 

The supplementary analysis also at- 
tempts to defend the conference amend- 
ments that change the law with respect 
to the responsibility of labor unions and 
employers for the acts of officials or 
agents. The analysis states that the 
amendments are criticized in one breath 
as imposing too harsh a liability upon 
unions for the acts of their officers and 
representatives and as too mild with re- 
spect to the liability of employers for the 
acts of their managerial and supervisory 
personnel. “Of course,” the analysis an- 
nounces, “the definition applies equally 
in the responsibility imputed to both em- 
ployers and labor organizations.” 

This attempted explanation and justi- 
fication is, I believe, entirely unsound 
and, because of its specious reliance upon 
a spurious equality of treatment, even 
misleading. The effect of the amend- 
ment is, on one hand, to broaden the lia- 
bility of labor unions, as now limited 
under the Norris-LaGuardia Act, and on 
the other hand, to narrow the liability of 
employers under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, as now established by deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court. The rule of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, now changed 
by this bill, has its roots in ycars of bitter 
experience with the practice of some em- 
ployers of hiring spies and agents pro- 
vocateurs for insertion in union ranks to 
commit unlawful activities for which the 
union could be charged with responsi- 
bility in the courts The records of the 
La Follette committee are full of such 
abuses by employers and friendly courts. 
. And the rule of responsibility of em- 
ployers under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act has its firm roots in the reali- 
ties of labor relations at the plant level, 
where the “boss” is not a distant corpo- 
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ration, or directors, or officers, but the 
foreman. No justification is shown for 
changing either of these sound rules of 
responsibility, now contained in the law. 

A third comment contained in the sup- 
plementary analysis, which I believe is 
also specious and misleading, is that with 
reference to the free speech amendment 
of section 8 (c) of the conference bill. 
It is stated that the critics of the provi- 
sion—including myself—are in error 
when they say that the prohibition 
against using expressions of opinion 
would prevent the Board from applying 
ordinary rules of evidence in its proceed- 
ings, and that it goes much further even 
than the rules with respect to admissi- 
bility in a criminal or civil trial. These 
critics overlook, the analysis asserts, the 
facts that the privilege of this subsection 
is limited to expressions of views, argu- 
ments, or opinions, and that it has no 
application to statements which are acts 
in themselves or contain directions or 
instructions. 

Frankly, it embarrasses me to com- 
ment on statements like that, because I 
do not believe that they are intended to 
convey the meaning which, by interpre- 
tation, they may appear to convey. I 
think we ought to be perfectly candid 
with one another. Everybody knows that 
so far as an employee is concerned there 
may be very little difference between his 
employer’s views, arguments, or opinions 
about unions and his instructions or di- 
rections. Anything an employer s&ys can 
be couched in terms of views, arguments, 
or opinions. Yet in actual practice, the 
employee may well treat his statements 
as instructions or directions, depending 
on surrounding circumstances. And how 
can one draw a realistic line between 
statements of opinion which are acts and 
those which are not? I can only say that 
the effect of this bit of ex post facto 
clarification of the legislative history is 
to leave me hopelessly confused. But I 
do not think it will operate to diminish 
any of the serious consequences I see in 
this provision. 

Another clarifying item in the sup- 
plementary analysis to which I must ad- 
dress myself is the attempt to justify the 
conference amendment to section 10 (c), 
pursuant to which trial examiners’ rec- 
ommended orders automatically become 
the Board's order if no exceptions are 
filed within 20 days. Critics of this pro- 
vision, including myself, have pointed out 
that this would permit unsuccessful liti- 
gants to bypass the Board and go directly 
to the courts without giving the Board an 
opportunity to correct error of the trial 
examiner. The supplementary analysis 
attempts to meet this criticism by assert- 
ing, first, that this could not happen be- 
cause section 10 (c) provides that “No 
objection that has not been urged before 
the Board, its member, agent, or agency, 
shall be considered by the court“; that, 
in any event, the attorney trying the case 
would presumably file exceptions; and, 
finally, that the general counsel would 
not go forward with enforcement if the 
order was erroneous. 

Again, I can only express my concern 
at the specious and, in my opinion, irrele- 
vant character of the comment. Here, 
again, we have an answer that seems 
plausible on its face, but, in my opinion, 
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is found to be beside the point when its 
surface is scratched. In the first place, 
the case assumed in the criticism of the 
provision was one in which the objection 
had been made before the trial examiner, 
who had ruled erroneously. Accordingly 
section 10 (c) would appear to be com- 
plied with, even though the objection was 
not renewed by exceptions before the 
Board, for the objection would have been 
one that had been urged before an agent 
of the Board. That is all that ‘section 
10 (c) seems on it face to require. 

Secondly, it is assumed by the criticism 
that the unsuccessful attorney desired to 
reverse the Board in the courts without 
giving the Board itself opportunity to 
correct the error, and the successful at- 
torney could hardly be expected to or be 
in a position to file exceptions to a deci- 
Sion in his favor. Finally, it is entirely 
irrelevant to assert that the Board’s gen- 
eral counsel would not proceed with en- 
forcement, since the point of the criti- 
cism is that the unsuccessful private 
litigant would seek judicial review in 
order to set the order aside. 

Still other confusing and even irrele- 
vant statements made in the supplemen- 
tary analysis have to do with my criti- 
cism of the amendments to sections 8 (d) 
and 7 of the conference bill. In answer 
to my point that section 8 (d) undesir- 
ably weakens collective bargaining when 
it redefines the duty to bargain during 
the term of a contract, the analysis re- 
Plies in substance that the parties still 
may meet voluntarily and discuss 
changes in the contract, but that it is not 
an unfair labor practice for them to re- 
fuse to do so. 

That is the cru» of the matter. In 
fact, all through the bill, Mr. President, 
we see time after time rights of form 
but not of substance given to the 
worker. i 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 

enator from Vermont? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; for a question. 

Mr, AIKEN. I wish to ask for infor- 
mation. The part of the bill that con- 
cerns me is the prohibition of expendi- 
tures for political purposes. I hold in 
my hand R 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. AIKEN. It is going to be a ques- 
tion. I can assure the Senator I am 
seeking information. I want the right 
to ask 

Mr. MORSE. I know the Senator 
does, but he does not know how careful 
I have to be. : 

Mr. AIKEN. May I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. Ask the question. The 
whole thing must be a question. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me ask this question, 
Mr. President. How in the world am I 
ever going to find out what I want to 
know if I cannot ask a question? 

Mr. MORSE. That is what bothers 


me. 


Mr. AIKEN. I am sure no one on this 
floor will deny that it is a question when 
he hears it. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator may think 
so, Mr. President. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Perhaps I can get some 
of the proponents of the bill to answer 
the question. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont has not been in the 
Chamber recently and heard some of the 
exchanges which have taken place. If 
he were in my position, I am sure he 
would understand why I am exercising 
the great degree of care I am obliged to 
exercise. I wonder if he will not pre- 
pare a question to ask both the propon- 
ents and some of us who oppose the bill, 
and present his question to such Sena- 
tors in the cloakroom. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may I 
address the Chair long enough to say 
that that is exactly what I want to do. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator is making a parliamentary 
inquiry 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know that it 
is in the form of a parliamentary inquiry. 
I want to tell the Chair that what I in- 
tended to do was to ask both proponents 
and opponents of the bill the same ques- 
tion, but not in the cloakroom, because 
I want the answer on the record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say, because I 
want to be of assistance to the Senator 
from Vermont, that if he will write out 
his question and hand it to me and his 
statement in explanation of his question, 
I will read it, and I will answer it if I 
can answer it. But I am not going to 
take any chances of losing the floor, be- 
cause I still think we can win this fight. 

Repeating the paragraph, Mr. Presi- 
dent, stili other confusing and even ir- 
relevant statements made in the supple- 
mental analysis have to do with my criti- 
cism of the amendments to sections 8 
(d) and 7 of the conference bill. In 
answer to my point that section 8 (d) 
undesirably weakens collective bargain- 
ing when it redefines the duty to bargain 
during the term of a contract, the analy- 
sis replies in substance that the parties 
still may meet voluntarily and discuss 
changes in the contract, but that it is 
not an unfair labor practice for them to 
refuse to do so. But the point of my 
criticism is, that we undesirably dilute 
and water down collective bargaining 
when we tell labor and management that 
if they have a contract they are not un- 
der any legal obligation to discuss 
changes in its provisions that will take 
effect during its term; and that they may 
engage in strikes, lock-outs, or lawsuits 
instead. - 

That is not going to produce labor 
peace. That is not going to promote 
the objective which I think the great ma- 
jority of the people of the country want 
us to accomplish, namely, the objective 
of passing legislation which will pro- 
mote industrial harmony, which will en- 
courage the settlement of disputes 
through good faith collective bargain- 
ing, which will provide collective and 
workable procedure for the peaceful solu- 
tion of disputes. That is not done, Mr. 
President, when there is set up a pro- 
cedure such as I think has been set up 
in this measure, and in accordance with 
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the point I have just made, that the real 
alternative is not collective bargaining 


at all under the provision, but the en- 


gaging in strikes and lock-outs or law- 
suits instead. Ý 

Industry and labor had voluntary 
collective bargaining even before the 
Labor Relations Aet. But my notion of 
the act is that its purpose was to make 
it legally compelling for the parties to 
bargain; that it was designed to foster, 
protect and encourage collective bar- 
gaining as a stubstitute for strikes and 
lock-outs. This amendment does not 
conform to that purpose; it contradicts 
it. I think it would be far better if the 
sponsors of the bill, who advocate such 
a provision, admitted frankly that it has 
that purpose and effect, and attempted 
to explain why they thought it was de- 
sirable to make the change. The bill 
would at least be less confusing, it would 
be subject to less misinterpretation, and 
it would be much less litigious. 

The same point can be made of the 
comment in the analysis in answer to my 
objection to the amendment to section 
7 of the conference bill, writing into the 
law a national policy to protect the 
right to refrain from collective bargain- 
ing. Of course, it is true, as the analysis 
says, that this is already the law and 
that the Board has so interpreted the 
present act. But the point is, that writ- 
ing such a policy into the statute de- 
signed to encourage collective bargain- 
ing, will only confuse administration of 
the law, weaken its protections, and give 
lawyers and antiunion employers a 
handy tool with which to try to defeat 
union organizational campaigns. 

I do not intend to catalogue all of the 
difficulties and the confusion I have with 
the various analyses and explanations 
of the bill. The examples I have given 
are enough, I think, to show how tor- 
tured the search for the correct meaning 
and effect of this bill will be if it be- 
comes law. 

These subtle legalisms, adroit argu- 
ments, and ambiguous words are suitable 
for lawyers; they are the currency of 
those who speak for special interests in 
advocacy of their causes. But business- 
men and workers do not talk that lan- 
guage. They need candor and frank- 
ness, a belief in the sincerity and good 
faith of one another, a conviction that 
neither is out “to put one over” on the 
other. They need trust and fairness in 
their dealings. That is the way labor 
relations and collective bargaining op- 
erate; and it is the only way they can 
operate in a free democracy. 

This bill is the very antithesis of fair- 
ness and candor. It puts all the cards 
under the table or up the sleeve of the 
lawyers for both parties. Such legisla- 
tion will never receive my vote. 

In closing this part of my speech, I 
must say that to me this is a tragic mo- 
ment in American industrial history. 
I think we had a great opportunity. 
I think we still have a great opportunity 
in this session of Congress—perhaps an 
unparalleled one—to do something good 
and constructive. We had a great op- 
portunity to write a fair, reasonable law, 
to improve collective bargaining, and to 
promote industrial peace. The whole 
country was looking to us, to the Repub- 
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lican Party, to correct and improve our 
industrial relations, in accordance with 
a sound party program. But I think, so 
far, Mr. President, we as a party holding 
majority control in the Eightieth Con- 
gress have muffed that wonderful oppor- 
tunity; and I think it is a great and 
tragic loss for all Americans and for the 
economic stability and prosperity of our 
country. 

Mr, President, it is not too late to re- 
cover the ball. It is not too late to 
make a touchdown in this game of indus- 
trial relations. It means that the Re- 
publican majority in this session of Con- 
gress must raise its sights. It must 
change its method of play. It must keep 
its eyes on the ball. 

We must not be misled by certain ele- 
ments in the cheering section, because 
I fear there are elements in the cheering 
section who are cheering when we muff 
the ball, because they want us to muff 
the ball. We can pass some good labor 
legislation if we have the will and the 
determination to do what it takes to 
pass it. As I said earlier in this speech, 
we can pass it in 10 days. We can pass 
it by sustaining this veto message and 
going to work at once, resubmitting to 
the committee separate pieces of legis- 
lation on the vital issues which are in- 
volved in the whole question of improved 
labor relations. 

It is not going to require a considerable 
amount of time to get this bill back on 
the floor of the Senate. I think we can 
get it out of the Congress and into the 
White House, if we have the will to do it, 
on the basis of the rich experience we 
have had on labor legislation thus far in 
this session of Congress. I say I think 
we can do it in a period of 10 days; and 
I think we should do it. I think it is our 
obligation to do it. 

Mr. President, in one letter which I 
have written on the problem of our re- 
sponsibility to pass legislation I said this, 
after discussing procedural defects in the 
bill, as I pointed them out in my June 5 
speech: 


In view of these procedural defects in the 


bill, I am at a complete loss to understand 
your support of the bill. To date I have read 
nothing on the bill except very weak ration- 
alizations of what I consider are unsound 
procedural provisions. You make the point 
that the only choice there is is between this 
bill or no bill at all. Of course, you know 
better than that. 

I think that is the same line the Repub- 
lican leaders in this session of Congress have 
been telling the American people. It is based 
upon what appears to me is subject to the 
interpretation of being a political threat that 
if the President does not let them have their 
way by signing the type of antilabor bill they 
want, they will sulk in their tents and pass 
no labor legislation at all. If this undvsira- 
ble bill should be vetoed— 


I wrote this letter before the veto— 


and I hope it will—and if enough Senators 
take the time to study its bad features and 
thereafter vote to sustain a veto, and I feel 


they could—a new and fair labor bill could 


be passed through the Congress within 10 
days thereafter. That is, it could if the Re- 
publican leaders of this Congress are willing 
to put partisan politics aside long enough to 
serve the best interests of all the people of 
the country. 

Your argument that the defects in this bill 
can be corrected by the joint Senate-House 


. imperfections of the 


— 
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committee some time in the future is a very 
unsound premise on the basis of which to 
ask Members of Congress who are trying to 
do a conscientious job in the public interest 
to vote for any piece of legislation. In my 
judgment, no Member of Congress can jus- 
tify hiding behind the face-saving rational- 
ization you offer him because this bill is ab- 
solutely unsound and procedurally un- 
workable, 


I wrote that, Mr. President, before the 
President’s veto message was received, 
and I am very happy to find that my 
observation is shared also by him. 


The letter continues as follows: 


From the moment of its enactment great 
injustices to the legitimate rights of both 
labor and industry will start to accrue. No 
Member of Congress has any right to vote 
for a piece of legislation which is so imper- 
fect that even its proponents admit its seri- 
ous imperfections before it is passed—by at- 
tempting to justify their wrongdoing by 
standing up on the floor of the Senate, or 
by writing editorials based on the rationali- 
zation that some time in the future the in- 
justices of the law should be corrected by 
modifications and amendments. Obviously 
it is the duty of Congress to pass sound legis- 
lation in the first place. 

Those Members of Congress who are at- 
tempting to alibi for the serious, known de- 
fects and injustices of the Taft-Hartley bill 
should not be aided and abetted. The legis- 
lative principle you have adopted in your 
attempt to front for this legislation is so 
destructive of a sound legislative process 
that I hope you will not apply it generally to 
all legislation which comes before the Con- 


In the ordinary course of eyents the Con- 
gress will pass plenty of legislation with 
imperfections in it of which its Members are 
not aware at the time of passage, and which 
imperfections necessarily will need correcting 
in the future.- However, in the name of good 
government it cannot pass legislation which 
it knows in advance is full of serious imper- 
fections and gross injustices, and then try 
to excuse itself to the American people on 
the basis of the alibi that it provided within 
the bill for a committee to study the ad- 
ministration of the act and make recom- 
mendations in the future. Such a run-out 
isn't going to provide any comfort or pro- 
tection to those unions and workers whose 
legitimate economic rights will be weakened 
er destroyed by anti-labor employers who are 
given such great advantages by the Taft- 
Hartley bill. 

Such a postponement of correcting the 
many injustices which are inherent in this 
bill is not going to promote good employer- 
employee relations in this country. Right 
now is the time to pass labor legislation 
which does not include the injustices and 
Taft-Hartley bill. 
Right now is the time for the Republican 
leadership of the Republican majority in the 
Eightieth Congress to pass sound labor legis- 
lation so necessary to check labor and em- 
ployer abuses. 

Right now is the time for all great news- 
papers to make a fight for sound legislation, 
and to rationalize legislation which admit- 
tedly has serious imperfections in it. 


Mr. President, I ask the Official Re- 
porter to include in the Recor only the 
parts of the letter I have just read, in ac- 
cordance with the corrections and modi- 
fications I have made as I have gone 
along in reading it. I say that because I 
want the Official Reporter to understand 
that I do not want the name of the re- 
cipient of the letter to be shown in the 
RecorD, and also I made certain changes 
in reading the letter as I went along, 
which I am sure are made clear in the 
reporter’s notes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon ask unanimous con- 


sent to have the letter printed in full 


in the RECORD? 

Mr. MORSE. No, Mr. President, I do 
not want the letter to be printed in full. 
I am simply telling the Official Reporter 
that I have handed him the letter. I do 
not mean to have the letter printed in 
full in the Record. Isimply have handed 
the letter to the reporter, for I thought 
it might be helpful to him to have the 
letter in his possession as he prepared the 
Recorp. But I wish to make clear to him 
that I made corrections as I read the 
letter, and I also wish to make clear 
to him that I did not mention the recip- 
ient of the letter. I think the Chair is 
quite correct, namely, that my state- 
ment sounded as if I wanted the entire 
letter printed in the Recor. However, 
that is not my desire. I simply want the 
Official Reporter to understand that I 
wish him to put in the Recor» the verba- 
tim statement I made, which he has re- 
ported in his notes. But I think he will 
find the letter helpful to him in going 
over his notes. 

Mr. President, under date of June 20, 
yesterday, I received a copy of a letter 
which was sent to my good friend the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY]. 
The letter is signed by Mrs. Anna Lord 
Strauss, president of the League of 
Women Voters, with an office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. I think she is known to 
most of us. I think her high standing 
and her objective attitude and her desire 
to have the Congress enact only legisla- 
tion which will be in the public interest 
are also well known to us. I shall read 
this letter into the RECORD. 

Mr. President, first let me make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not wish to seem 
always to be seeking advance rulings but 
Iam going to read these communications, 
and my parliamentary inquiry is as fol- 
lows: If I ask to have anything which 
is before me inserted in the Recorp, I 
shall have to obtain unanimous consent 
to that effect, and then I may be likely 
to get in trouble, may I not, on the ground 
that I am asking to have new business 
transacted, and some Senator will be able 
to object and have his objection sus- 
tained, and then I shall find myself in 
the position of being on my way to mak- 
ing a second speech? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair, the Senator would 
run that risk if he made such a request. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Chair. I 
almost got caught that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is not trying to catch the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no, not the Chair. 
I would not say such a thing of the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair. I have noth- 
ing but love ‘or the present occupant of 
the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair is very ap- 
preciative. 

Mr. MORSE. I know he will always 
try to give me fair and impartial treat- 
ment under the rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair will try 
to do so. 
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Mr. MORSE. And I have nothing but 
love and affection for the other Senators 
around me, too; but I know that some 
of them will try to catch me just the 
same. [Laughter.] 

So, Mr. President, I think I had better 
read the letter, rather than run any risk: 

DEAR SENATOR BARKLEY: In connection 
with the discussion of the Taft-Hartley la- 
bor bill (H. R. 30200, may I point out the 
following very serious aspect of one of its 
provisions which so far as we know has re- 
ceived no attention. 


Mr. President, I digress from the let- 
ter long enough to say that I do not think 
that should surprise Mrs. Strauss. I 
imagine that there is quite a great deal 
in the bill that has not yet received any 
consideration. As the years pass by, if 
this bill becomes law, I think the lawyers 
will find newer and newer aspects of the 
bill which will receive, because of their 
diligent research, the serious considera- 
tion of a number of courts. 

But, Mr, President, going back to the 
letter, Mrs. Strauss says further. 

Section 304 of the bill forbids any cor- 
poration or any labor union to make a con- 
tribution or expenditure in connection with 
Presidential or congressional primaries or 
elections, The league has taken no position 
on the labor bill, either pro or con. How- 
ever, we are informed by lawyers and experts 
who have worked on the legislation that this - 
provision would apply to incorporated organ- 
izations such as the League of Women Voters. 
I am sure you are familiar with the non- 
partisan election material, designed to 
stimulate a larger and more informed vote, 
which the league has been issuing. for the 
past 27 years. This type of activity, which 
we consider of vital importance to the 
maintenance of a participating electorate, 
would, we understand, be prohibited by this 
section of the bill. This would affect not 
only the League of Women Voters but all 
other incorporated civic groups who have 
been accustomed to providing roll calls and 
other election tools for the benefit of the 
voter who seeks to cast an intelligent. ballot. 

We hope you may be able to point out to 
the Senate the extremely serious conse- 
quences which can emerge from such a 
stifling of our rights as active citizens. 


Mr. President, I do not know whether 
she is right or wrong. I have not seen 
the letter before, and I have not taken 
time to study the problem she raises. 
But if she is right it is a rather serious 
situation, and of course it involves some- 
thing that would have to be corrected. 
We shall certainly hear about it if she is 
right. 

Mr. President, this little parliamentary 
situation is all over the President’s veto 
message, and it all comes about because 
a majority insisted on a unanimous con- 
sent agreement to vote on the bill at 
5 o’clock this afternoon. 

Some of us felt that the request, under 
all the circumstances, was unreasonable, 
and I objected to it, although had I not 
objected, others would have. 

I have already given my main reasons 
as to why I objected, but I wish to repeat 
that probably along with my reason that 
the President should have been shown 
what I consider to be a greater degree of 
consideration than the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement request for a vote at 
5 o’clock today did show to him, was 
the reason that I do not think that 
under the unanimous-consent rule a ma- 
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jority should force its will upon the mi- 
nority under such circumstances as are 
present in this case. 
As I said earlier this afternoon, I think 
- that when that rule was put into the rule 
book, it was for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing the minority that no action was 
going to be taken or could be taken, un- 
der just such circumstances as those 
which are present in this particular case, 
unless all agreed. I think that is why 
the rule was adopted. I do not think 
it was put into the book with tongue in 
cheek. I do not think the propounders 
of the rule sought to protect the minor- 
ity with the one hand and snatch their 
rights away with the other. I do not 
think the propounders of the rule had in 
mind that when the majoritr cculd not 
get unanimous consent, then it should 
consider itself perfectly free to drive 
the minority into a unanimous-consent 
agreement by forcing it either to accept 
the agreement or start a filibuster. 

I cannot believe that. I think they 
were much more considerate of the mi- 
nority. I think that rule was adopted, 
among other reasons, for the purpose of 
enabling the Senate to expedite its busi- 
ness by unamimous consent. That is why 
I think it was adopted. I do not think 
it was put into effect for the purpose of 
enabling a dominant majority to expe- 
dite the business of the Senate by say- 
ing to the minority, in effect, “You either 
accept this unanimous-consent agree- 
ment or start talking.” 

It is not reasonable to think that any 
such motivation or intent could have been 
entertained in the minds of those who 
wrote the rule book from period to pe- 
riod, in the interest of making this an 
effective and efficient parliamentary 
body, whereby the majority could trans- 
act business, but within reasonable re- 
straints which protect minority inter- 
ests, 

There are other ways of doing business. 
It can be done by motion, and there are 

a great many other ways within the rule 
book, but for purposes of expedition and 
speeding up it was provided that the 
rules could be set aside by unanimous 
consent. I think it was a rule based upon 
a gentleman’s understanding and agree- 
ment. That is the way I like to think 
about it. But, Mr. President, I think it 
is being abused; I think it is being ter- 
ribly abused in this instance, and I think 
that if we do not show up anything else 
in this debate, we are going te add an- 
other chapter to the record in support 
of the argument that we need some re- 
vision of our rules so as to protect against 
abuse, including the abuse of filibuster- 
ing, including the abuse of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

We do not get an efficient, smoothly 
operating Senate out of following parlia- 
mentary practices and procedures which 
did not stem from a good faith, friendly, 
cooperative comity relationship between 
each other. That is what hurts me 
so much about this particular battle, 
Mr. President. That is what so deep- 
ly grieves me, because we are not to- 
gether, on what I think is a clear ob- 
jective of the rules. Surely there 
come times in the life of a parliamentary 
body when the lines of difference are 
so deeply drawn that the strictest ap- 
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plication of the rules must be followed; 
but certainly not a time so short after 
the presentation of a veto message as 
was the casein thisinstance. But, along 
with this point of mine, I think—and 
again I present my views, and I reflect 
on no one; at least intentionally or 
meaningly—I think we have done vio- 
lence to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment rule in this case. I think violence 
was done to it when the majority took 
the position we had to vote Saturday 
afternoon or we were going into contin- 
uous session. I am sorry the majority 
did that. Something tells me that from 
down deep in the hearts of certain of 
my very good friends on the majority 
side, a message is going to their con- 
sciences, telling them that it would have 
been a great deal better if they had not 
been so insistent upon enforcing their 
technical power. I do not say rights, 
Mr. President, because I really am in- 
clined to deny that, within the meaning 
of the rule, the right really exists; but 
the power to do what they are doing 
clearly is present; and because I know 
them to be fair-minded men, I have a 
hunch that already they know to their 
own satisfaction, even though they may 
defend their position “ till the cows come 
home,” as we used to say when I wasa 
kid, I think they know that they are 
rather hard on the minority in this in- 
stance. But this, like other things, will 
pass, and we shall be working together 
again. Next time, as so characteristic 
of the Senate, we shall all be jumbled up, 
so far as alinements are concerned, and 
they will probably let their hair down, 
and I will, too, and we will admit what I 
tried to point out here a few minutes ago, 
that we did not engage in enough col- 
lective bargaining before we got into this 
mess. Of course, Senators know how it 
is. In the midst of a parliamentary bat- 
tle, someone begins to see some great 
principle involved, and someone feels, as 
one Senator apparently felt when he 
talked to me today in the cloakroom, 
that “we have got to break you on this; 
we will break you if it takes to Monday 
morning.” Ido not know whether they 
are breaking us or not. I do not know 
what is meant by “breaking us.” 

Mr. LUCAS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. MORSE. There is the Senator 
from Illinois. I am glad to see him. 

Mr. LUCAS bowed his acknowledg- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. May I say that I hope 
the Senator from Illinois will proceed to 
give very careful consideration to what 
has transpired since he was last in the 
Senate Chamber. Knowing him to be a 
man of great fairness, and also a deter- 
mined fighter for the rights of the mi- 
nority, in the Senate of the United 
States, perhaps after he catches up on 
the transactions of the Senate since he 
left, tomorrow morning about 4 o’clock I 
can get some help from the Senator from 
Illinois. I do not know of anyone, Mr. 
President, I would rather hear on this 
subject, about 4 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing, than the Senator from Illinois. 

Now, Mr. President, as I was saying, I 
think we are going to come out on this 
all right. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Doe: 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LUCAS. In view of the fact that 
the Senator from Illinois has been away, 
may I inquire of my able friend how long 
he has been speaking? 

Mr. MORSE. I would not know. 
{Laughter.] Will the Chair inform the 
Senator how long I have been speaking? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
seems like a couple of weeks to the chair. 
{Laughter ! 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. First, I should like to 
say to my good friend, the senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan, who now occupies 
the chair, that if he feels that way now 
I wonder what his feeling will be about 
Monday morning? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sim- 
ply numb, about that time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator from 
Oregon has been speaking 7 hours and 
about 50 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. That is 
enough. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is a matter of opinion. 

Will the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr.MORSE. For a question only, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Having been ad- 
vised by the Chair of the length of time 
the Senator has been speaking, can he 
advise the Senate as to how long he will 
continue to speak? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I cannot. I havea 
glass of milk here which I am going to 
drink. I am very fond of milk, and it 
has a very invigorating effect on me. 
(Laughter.] I do not know what might 
happen after I drink it. I shall wait for 
a few whispered instructions from cer- 
tain of my colleagues, in the course of 
another hour or so. I may then be able 
to answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MORSE. For a question, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. LUCAS. In view of the fact that 
the distinguished President pro tempore 
has stated that it seems as though it has 
been 2 weeks that the Senator from Ore- 
gon has been talking, as a premise for 
the Senator’s reply as to how Jong he 
might talk, can he give us any notion as 
to how long he might talk, in view of the 
statement made by the distinguished 
President pro tempore? 

Mr. MORSE. It pains me very much 
to know that my friend from Michigan is 
suffering any fatigue as the result of my 
talking, because I think that is implied 
in his remarks. I do not blame him at 
all. He ought to be down here doing this 
job. He knows something about fatigue. 
I think I will talk for—oh, I cannot say. 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether 
all Members of the Senate have been 
able to study and restudy and examine 
and reexamine the President’s message, 
but that is what this battle is about. I 
think we ought to pause to reflect on it 


not long 
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from time to time. So, Mr. President—I 
had better make, first, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. There is nothing in the 
rules, is there, that would prevent my 
reading the President’s veto message and 
commenting on it as I go along, even 
though it has already been read once into 
the Recorp by the clerk? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is quite safe in doing that. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to reemphasize 
the message and call renewed attention 
to its provisions, because I have such 
great difficulty in seeing how people can 
study that message and not recognize 
that every presumption should be ren- 
dered in its favor, and vote to sustain it, 
and then get busy in the Congress in 
passing new legislation that will meet the 
objections that are raised in the message. 

Thus, the President said to us in his 
veto message: 


I return herewith, without my approval, 
H. R. 3020, the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947, 

I am fully aware of the gravity which at- 
taches to the exercise by the President of his 
constitutional power to withold his approval 
from an enactment of the Congress, 

I share with the Congress the conviction 
that legislation dealing with the relations 
between management and labor is n 
I heartily condemn abuses on the part of 
unions and employers, and I have no pa- 
tience with stubborn insistence on private 
advantage to the detriment of the public 
interest, 

But this bill is far from a solution of those 
problems. 

When one penetrates the complex, inter- 
woven provisions of this omnibus bill, and 
understands the real meaning of its various 
parts, the result is startling. 

The bill taken as a whole would reverse 
the basic direction of our national labor 
policy, inject the Government into private 
economic affairs on an unprecedented scale, 
and conflict with important principles of 
our democratic society. Its provisions would 
cause more strikes, not fewer. It would con- 
tribute neither to industrial peace nor to 
economic stability and progress. It would 
be a dangerous stride in the direction of a 
totally managed economy. It contains seeds 
of discord which would plague this Nation 
for years to come. 

Because of the far-reaching import of this 
bill, I have weighed its probable effects 
against a series of fundamental considera- 
tions. In each case I find that the bill vio- 
ron principles essential to our public wel- 

are, 

I. The first major test which I have applied 
to this bill is whether it would result in more 
or less Government intervention in our eco- 
nomic life. 

Our basic national policy has always been 
to establish by law standards of fair dealing 
and then to leave the working of the eco- 
nomic system to the free choice of individ- 
uals, Under that policy of economic free- 
dom we have built our Nation’s productive 
strength. Our people have deep faith in in- 
dustrial self-government with freedom of 
contract and free collective 

I find that this bill is completely contrary 
to that national policy of economic freedom. 
It would require the Government, in effect, 
to become an unwanted participant at every 
bargaining table. It would establish by law 
limitations on the terms of every bargaining 
agreement, and nullify thousands of agree- 
ments mutually arrived at and satisfactory 
to the parties. It would inject the Govern- 
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ment deeply into the process by which em- 
ployers and workers reach agreement. It 
would superimpose bureaucratic procedures 
on the free decisions of local employers and 
employees. 

At a time when we are determinéd to re- 
move, as rapidly as practicable, Federal con- 
trols established during the war, this bill 
would involve the Government in the free 
processes of our economic system to a degree 
unprecedented in peacetime, 

This is a long step toward the settlement 
of economic issues by Government dictation. 
It is an indication that industrial relations 
are to be determined in the Halls of Con- 
gress and that political power is to supplant 
economic power as the critical factor in labor 
relations. 

II. The second basic test against which I 
have measured this bill is whether it would 
improve human relations between employers 
and their employees. 

Cooperation cannot be achieved by force 
of law. We cannot create mutual respect 
and confidence by legislative fiat. 


From a literary standpoint those are 
two beautiful sentences. In addition, 
they represent a great truth which we 
Members of Congress and the people of 
this country should never forget. Says 
the President: 


Cooperation cannot be achieved by force 
of law. We cannot create mutual respect 
dnd confidence by legislative flat. 


The President continues: 


I am convinced that this legislation over- 
looks the significance of these principles. 
It would encourage distrust, suspicion, and 
arbitrary attitudes. 

I find that the National Labor Relations 
Act would be converted from an instru- 
ment with the major purpose of protecting 
the right of workers to organize and bar- 
gain collectively into a maze of pitfalls and 
complex procedures. As a result of these 
complexities employers and workers would 
find new barriers to mutual understanding. 

The bill time and again would remove 
the settlement of differences from the bar- 
gaining table to courts of law. Instead of 
learning to live together, employers and 
unions are invited to engage in costly, time- 
consuming litigation, inevitably embitter- 
ing both parties. 

The Congress has, I think, paid too much 
attention to the imevitable frictions and 
difficulties incident to the reconversion 
period. It has ignored the unmistakable 
evidence that those difficulties are receding 
and that labor-management cooperation is 
constantly improving. There is grave dan- 
ger that this progress would be nullified 
through enactment of this legislation. 

III. A third basic test is whether the bill 
is workable. 

There is little point in putting laws on the 
books unless they can be executed. I have 
concluded that this bill would prove to be 
unworkable. The so-called emergency pro- 
cedure for critical Nation-wide strikes would 
require an immense amount of Government 
effort but would result almost inevitably in 
failure. The National Labor Relations Board 
would be given many new tasks, and hob- 
bled at every turn in attempting to carry 
them out. Unique restrictions on the 
Boards procedures would so greatly increase 
the backlog of unsettled cases that the 
parties might be driven to turn in despair 
from peaceful procedures to economic f s 

IV. The fourth basic test by which I have 
measured this bill is the test of fairness. 

The bill prescribes unequal penalties for 
the same offense. It would require the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to give pri- 
ority to charges against workers over related 
charges against employers. It would dis- 
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criminate against workers by arbitrarily 
penalizing them for all critical strikes. 

Much has been made of the claim that 
the bill is intended simply to equalize the 
positions of labor and management. Care- 
ful analysis shows that this claim is un- 
founded. Many of the provisions of the bill 
standing alone seem innocent, but, consid- 
ered in relation to each other, reveal a con- 
sistent pattern of inequality. 

The failure of the bill to meet these fun- 
damental tests is clearly demonstrated by 
a more detailed consideration of its defects. 

1. The bill would substantial!y increase 
strikes. 

(1) It would discourage the growing will- 
ingness of unions to include “no strike” 
provisions in bargaining agreements, since 
any labor organization signing such an agree- 
ment would expose itself to suit for contract 
violation if any of its members engaged in an 
unauthorized “wildcat” strike. 

(2) I+ would encourage strikes by imposing 
highly complex and burdensome reporting 
requirements on labor organizations which 
wish to avail themselves of their rights under 
the National Labor Relations Act. In con- 
nection with these reporting requirements, 
the bill would penalize unions for any failure 
to comply, no matter how inconsequential, 
by denying them all rights under the act. 
These provisions, which are irrelevant to the 
major purposes of the bill, seem peculiarly 
designed to place obstacles m the way of 
labor organizations which wish to appeal to 
the National Labor Relations Board for re- 
lief, and thus to impel them to strike or take 
other direct action. 

(3) It would bring on strikes by depriving 
significant groups of workers of the right they 
now enjoy to organize and to bargain under 
the protection of law. For example, broad 
groups of employees who for purposes of the 
act would be classed as supervisors would be 
removed from the protection of the act. 
Such groups would be prevented from 
peaceful machinery and would be left no 
option but the use of economic force. 

(4) The bill would force unions to strike 
or to boycott if they wish to have a juris- 
dictional dispute settled by the National 
Labor Relations Board. This peculiar situa- 
tion results from the fact that the Board 
is given authority to determine jurisdictional 
disputes over assignment of work only after 
such disputes have been converted into 
strikes or boycotts. 

In addition to these Ways in which specific 
provisions of the bill would lead directly to 
strikes, the cumulative effect of many of its 
other provisions which disrupt established 
relationships would result in industrial strife 
and unrest. 

2. The bill arbitrarily decides, against the 
workers, certain issues which are normally 
the subject of collective bargaining, and thus 
restricts the area of voluntary agreement. 

(1) The bill would limit the freedom of 
employers and labor organizations to agree 
on methods of developing responsibility on 
the part of unions by establishing union 
security. While seeming to preserve the right 
to agree to the union shop, it would place 
such a multitude of obstacles in the way of 
such agreement that union security and re- 
sponsibility would be largely canceled. 

In this respect, the bill disregards the 
voluntary developments in the field of in- 
dustrial relations in the United States over 
the past 150 years. Today over 11,000,000 
workers are employed under some type of 
union-security contract. The great major- 
ity of the plants which have such union- 
security provisions have had few strikes. 
Employers in such plants are generally strong 
supporters of some type of union security, 
since it gives them a greater measure of 
stability in production. 

(2) The bill would limit the freedom of 
employers and employees to establish and 
maintain welfare funds. It would prescribe 
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arbitrary methods of administering them 
and rigidly limit the purposes for which 
they may be used. This is an undesirable 
intrusion by the Government into an im- 
portant matter which should be the subject 
of private agreement between employers 
and employees, 

(3) The bill presents the danger that em- 
ployers and employees might be prohibited 
from agreeing on safety provisions, rest- 
period rules, and many other legitimate prac- 
tices, since such practices may fall under the 
language defining “feather bedding.” 

8. The bill would expose employers to 
numerous hazards by which. they could be 
annoyed and hampered, 

(1) The bill would invite frequent dis- 
ruption of continuous plant production by 
opening up immense possibilities for many 
more elections, and adding new types of 
elections. The bill would invite election- 
eering for changes in representatives and for 
union security. This would harass employ- 
ers in their production efforts and would 
generate raiding and jurisdictional disputes. 
The National Labor Relations Board has been 
developing sound principles of stability on 
these matters. The bill would overturn 
these principles to the detriment of em- 
ployers. 

(2) The bill would complicate the collec- 
tive bargaining process for employers by 
permitting—and in some cases requiring— 
the splitting up of stable patterns of repre- 
sentation. Employers would be harassed by 
having to deal with many small units. 
Labor organizations would be encouraged to 
engage in constant interunion warfare, which 
could result only in confusion. 

(3) The bill would invite unions to sue 
employers in the courts regarding the thou- 
sands of minor grievances which arise every 
day over the interpretation of bargaining 
agreements. Employers are likely to be be- 
sieged by a multiplicity of minor suits, since 
management necessarily must take the ini- 
tiative in applying the terms of agreements. 
In this respect, the bill ignores the fact that 
employers and unions are in wide agreement 
that the interpretation of the provisions of 
bargaining agreements should be submitted 
to the processes of negotiation ending in 
voluntary arbitration, under penalties pre- 
scribed in the agreement itself. This is one 
of the points on which the national labor- 
management conference in November 1945 
placed special emphasis. In introducing 
damage suits as a possible substitute for 
grievance machinery, the bill rejects entirely 
the informed wisdom of those experienced 
in labor relations. 

(4) The bill would prevent an employer 
from freely granting a union-shop contract, 
even where he and virtually his entire work- 
ing force were in agreement as to its desira- 
bility. He would be required to refrain from 
agreement until the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board’s work load permitted it to hold 
an election—in this case simply te ratify 
an unquestioned and legitimate agreement. 

Employers, moreover, would suffer because 
the ability of unions to exercise responsibil- 
ity under bargaining agreements would be 
diminished. Labor organizations whose dis- 
ciplinary authority is weakened cannot carry 
their full share of maintaining stability of 
production. 

4, The bill would deprive workers of vital 
protection which they now have under the 
law. 

(1) The bill would make it easier for an 
employer to get rid of employees whom he 
wanted to discharge because they exercised 
their right of self-organization guaranteed 
by the act. It would permit an employer to 
dismiss a man on the pretext of a slight in- 
fraction of shop rules, even though his real 
motive was to discriminate against this em- 
ployee for union activity, 
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(2) The bill would also put a powerful new 
Weapon in the hands of employers by per- 
mitting them to initiate elections at times 
strategically advantageous to them. It is 
significant that employees on economic 
strike who may have been replaced are denied 
a vote. An employer could easily thwart the 
will of his employees by raising a question 
of representation at a time when the union 
was striking over contract terms. 

(3) It would give employers the means to 
engage in endless litigation, draining the 
energy and resources of unions in court ac- 
tions, even though the particular charges 
were groundless. 

(4) It would deprive workers of the power 
to meet the competition of goods produced 
under sweatshop conditions by permitting 
employers to halt every type of secondary 
boycott, not merely those for unjustifiable 
purposes. 

(5) It would reduce the responsibility of 
employefs for unfair labor practices commit- 
ted in their behalf. The effect of the bill 
is to narrow unfairly employer liability for 
antiunion acts and statements made by per- 
sons who, in the eyes of the employees af- 
fected, act and speak for management, but 
who may not be agents“ in the strict legal 
sense of that term. 

(6) At the same time it would expose unions 
to suits for acts of violence, wildcat strikes 
and other actions, none of which were au- 
thorized or ratified by them. By employing 
elaborate legal doctrine, the bill applies a 
superficially similar test of responsibility for 
employers and unions—each would be re- 
sponsible for the acts of his “agents.” But 
the power of an employer to control the acts 
of his subordinates is direct and final. This 
is radically different from the power of un- 
ions to control the acts of their members— 
who are, after all, members of a free asso- 
ciation, 

3. The bill abounds in provisions which 
would be unduly burdensome or actually 
unworkable. 

(1) The bill would erect an unworkable ad- 
ministrative structure for carrying out the 
National Labor Relations Act. The bill 
would establish, in effect, an independent 
general counsel and an independent Board. 
But it would place with the Board full re- 
sponsibility for investigating and determin- 
ing election cases—over 70 percent of the 
present case load—and at the same time 
would remove from the Board the authority 
to direct and control the personnel engaged 
in carrying out this responsibility. 


Earlier in my speech, Mr. President, I 
pointed out what I considered to be the 
very dangerous implications of the sec- 
tion of the bill which gives sweeping and 
independent powers to the general coun- 
sel. I said than, in effect, that I was 
pleased that the President, ivo, had em- 
phasized this particular point. I wish to 
emphasize it again. I repeat that I think 
it is highly dangerous to give to one 
mere man the tremendous power which 
this bill places at the disposal and under 
the jurisdiction of the general counsel 
of the new and revised National Labor 
Relations Board. 

The language of the section condemns 
it. Ido not know where we will find this 
superman in all America to be trusted 
with the arbitrary and highly discre- 
tionary power to say to American work- 
ers and employers, “I, and I alone, will 
determine whether or not a complaint 
shall issue in this case.” 

Mr. President, I have studied that sec- 
tion; I have tried to read it backwards 
and forwards and crosswise; I have tried 
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to convince myself that I must be wrong, 
that it does not say what it seems to say; 
I have talked with other lawyers about 
it, and I am aghast that the Congress, 
within this democracy, would place such 
arbitrary and sweeping powers over the 
economic destiny of workers, and em- 
ployers as well. It says he shall have 
this power independent of the Board. 

Oh, I suppose a fight could be made 
alleging in some case that he was guilty 
of gross malfeasance in office, or guilty 
of capricious and arbitrary action, the 
type of action which is brought against 
a Federal judge or other Government of- 


* ficial sometimes; but that is not the 


point. The point is not whether by going 
around some legalistic barn we could 
find a door somewhere, and entering it, - 
take away some of the power of this gen- 
eral counsel. That is not the point. The 
point the President makes is that the 
general counsel would “decide, without 
any right of appeal by employers and 
employees, whether charges were to be 
heard by the Board, and whether orders 
of the Board were to be referred to the 
court for enforcement. By virtue of this 
unlimited authority, a single administra- 
tive official might usurp the Board's re- 
sponsibility for establishing policy under 
the act.” 

I do not see huw that conclusion can 
be escaped. I think the general counsel 
is charged with the responsibility of do- 
ing that very thing. We say to him, 
“You shall act independently of the 
Board.” What right has he, under that 
language, to go to the Board and say, 
“Now, you determine what the policy 
shall be.” If he did that, Mr. President, 
in my opinion he would not be carrying 
out the powers we specifically and un- 
equivocally give him in that language. 

In this country, throughout our his- 
tory, we have beeen surrounding public 
Officials, and rightly so, with checks 
against arbitrary power. Why establish 
in this bill, Mr. President, a different 
principle? If we do, in other bills the 
precedent will be followed. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I can- 
not hear the speaker. 

Mr. MORSE. I have missed the Sena- 
tor from Indiana most of the afternoon. 
Iam very glad he has returned. 

Mr. JENNER. 5 am a nice man. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from In- 
diana is a nice man, and I am very fond 
of him. I have worked with him on the 
Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and he has been a splendid colleague on 
that committee. It goes to show that one! 
may agree with a colleague in the Sen- 
ate on some issues, and disagree with him 
on others. By and large, the Senator 
and I are pretty much in agreement in 
the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
There are some minor differences. On 
the particular legislation we are now 
considering we are apparently poles 
apart. Nevertheless, I am very much 
complimented whenever the Senator 
from Indiana comes on the floor while I 
am speaking. I consider it a great per- 
sonal tribute. 
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I was trying to convey the thought that 
so far as the particular section of the 
bill is concerned to which I have just re- 
ferred, I think in this period of troubled 
times and conditions, internal and exter- 
nal, we must watch out lest the pattern 
be established in public thinking that 
these problems can be settled by some 
man, that what we need to do is to put 
the power in some individual and let him 
go to work on it, let him issue the orders, 
and let him make the decisions and 
checks, and our problems will be solved. 

I do not want to labor the point, and I 
do not want to exaggerate it, but I shall 
not run away from what I think at this 
hour in the life of America is a very defi- 
nite trend, that is, that there is already 
too much of a tendency in the United 
States to delegate arbitrary and discre- 
tionary and capricious power over the 
welfare of all our people to mere indi- 
vidual men. 

I do not know where a better example 
could be found than in the section of the 
pending labor bill. Again I say, Mr. 
President, not with my vote. I shail 
never put that on my record. I do not 
propose to say to the employers of Amer- 
ica and to the workers of America, 
“Whether or not you have got a Case 
under the new law, we will allow you the 
issuance of a complaint on your petition 
claiming injury.” It is going to be left 
up to a single individual, designated and 
empowered under the law, as the gen- 
eral counsel of the Board. We never 
have to worry about the strength and 
the perpetuation of our system of gov- 
ernment. We are always careful to sur- 
round the creatures of government with 
the system of checks and balances that 
characterized the very foundation on 
which our Government structure was 
built. That was not done here, and I 
am not going to be a party to it, from 
the standpoint of the interests of the 
public, employers, and of labor, 

I read further from the President's 
veto message: 

(3) It would strait-jacket the National 
Labor Relations Board’s operations by a series 
of special restrictions unknown to any other 
quasi-judicial agency. After many years of 
study, the Congress adopted the Adminis- 
trative Procedures Act of 1946 to govern the 
operation of all quasi-judicial agencies, in- 
cluding the National Labor Relations Board, 
This present bill disregards the Procedures 
Act and, in many respects, is directly con- 
trary to the spirit and letter of that act. 
Simple and time-saving procedures, already 
established and accepted as desirable by em- 
ployers and employees, would be summarily 
scrapped. The Board itself, denied the pow- 
er of delegation, would be required to hear 
all jurisdictional disputes over work tasks. 
This single duty might require a major por- 
tion of the Board's time. The review func- 
tion within the Board, largely of a nonjudi- 
cial character, would be split up and assigned 
to separate staffs attached to each Board 
member. This would lead to extensive and 
costly duplication of work and records. 

(4) The bill would require or invite Gov- 
ernment supervised elections in an endless 
variety of cases. Questions of the bargain- 

ing unit, of representatives, of union secu- 
rity, of bargaining offers, are subject to elec- 
tion after election, most of them completely 
unnecessary. The National Labor Relations 
Board has had difficulty conducting the num- 
ber of elections required under present law. 
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This bill would greatly multiply this load. 
It would, in effect, impose upon the Board 
a 5-year backlog of election cases, If it hun- 
died them at its present rate. 


Of course, I think I should digress at 
this point to say. that we have a very 
definite responsibility also, if we are to 
handle the backlog of cases, to provide 
the Board with adequate appropriations; 
which I think means increased appro- 
priations, even if it were to continue 
to exercise only its present functions. 

Under the Taft-Hartley bill, many 
questions of policy and procedure are 
to be developed, and the result will be 
increasing delay in handling cases, which 
means, as I see it, Mr. President, that, 
in all fairness, we are going to have to 
make substantial increases in the ap- 
propriations, so that they can increase 
their staff at the very beginning of op- 
erations, under this new act, in the in- 
terest of speed and in the interest of 
cutting down direct action taken by 
to handle their cases expeditiously and 
without undue delay. I do not think 
that, on the basis of the action that has 
workers against the Board for its failure 
been taken, from an appropriation 
standpoint, the Board can do the job 
that needs to be done, even under the 
old act, from the standpoint of reduc- 
ing the time that it takes a case to go 
through the procedures of the Board. 

Oh, I think this is an excellent mes- 
sage, Mr. President. I thought it was 
a powerful message the first time I read 
it. I was even more greatly impressed 
with it the second time, and now, my 
third time through, I want to say that I 
think the American people should be 
proud of the fact that we have at the 
head of our Government a man who will 
make the penetrating analysis he has 
made of a piece of major legislation of 
such a character as this, and with the 
forthrightness which characterizes the 
message, state why he thinks it is un- 
workable legislation and decidedly not 
in the public interest. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yiela? 

Mr. MORSE. For a question. 

Mr. TAYLOR. For a question only. 
I want to ask the Senator if he does not 
feel, as I stated here last night, that if 
the American people have an opportunity 
thoroughly to become acquainted with 
President Truman’s message it will cause 
a great turn-over in their feelings toward 
this misrepresented bill? 

Mr. MORSE. I think so. I hope so. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. After I finish the sen- 
tence. I may say to the Senator from 
Idaho that one of the reasons which I 
have presented here several times for 
conducting the filibuster against the bill 
is that I think the American people have 
the right to have time to study the bill 
and make known their wishes to the 
Senate before we finally vote upon it. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oregon this question: 
Has it not been a rather simple matter 
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heretofore in the Senate to obtain agree- 
ments to vote at a definite time ahead on 
different pieces of legislation, with a pro- 
vision that we could then proceed in the 
interim and take up other legislation? 
Is it not the fact that this is the first 
time Senators have ever insisted on vot- 
ing immediately upon the reading of a 
President's message? Is it not true that 
some Senators wanted to vote on the 
question even before the President could 
go on the air with his message, and is it 
not further true that we will probably 
reach an agreement now to vote at some 
time later, and would it not have been 
just, as sensible to have reached that 
agreement in the first place? 

Mr. MORSE. I think I can answer 
all those questions in one reply. I made 
a statement today at a time when the 
Senator from Idaho was resting from 
the splendid job he did last night, when 
he made the same fight for the protec- 
tion of minority rights in the Senate that 
I am attempting to make by this speech. 
I have not had a chance to see the Sen- 
ator from Idaho since that speech. I not 
only commend him for the fight he is 
making in this instance, but I want to 
say to him that, despite the brickbats 
and criticisms we will receive from those 
who will not take the time to study the 
fundamental principles for which we are 
making this fight, he can always live 
with the record he made in this fight. 
He can know that, irrespective of what 
political fortune may bring to those of 
us who are making this type of fight in 
the Senate of the United States, at least 
we were true to what we believed to be 
important principles affecting minority 
rights in the Senate of the United States, 
principles which ought to be protected, 
and which in our judgment were not 
being protected by the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement which had been re- 
quested. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
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Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor from Oregon if he does not agree 
with the Senator from Idaho that he 
would rather not be a Senator than not 
be able to stand up and fight for what he 
thinks is right regardless of what the 
political consequences may be? 

Mr. MORSE, The Senator from Ore- 
gon hours ago in his speech discussed 
that point at considerable length because 
of certain developments in his State 
since his speech of June 5 on this floor, 
in which he made the very point, which 
he reiterated again today, that he thinks 
it is his primary obligation, under a rep- 
resentative form of government, to sit 
here in the Senate of the United States 
and exercise an honest independence of 
judgment on the merits of issues as he 
finds them here, and then make his de- 
cisions and take his stands on those 
issues at all times to the people of his 
State, and be willing to defend himself 
before them and rely upon their judg- 
ment, whatever it may be, at election 
time as to whether he shall be returned 
or removed from the Senate. 

I think that is our primary obligation 
as representatives under our form of gov- 
ernment. Iam perfectly willing to stand 
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on my record so far as labor legislation is 
concerned in the present session of Con- 
gress, and I am convinced that when the 
people of my State come to understand 
my record, criticisms will change to ap- 
proval. 

(5) The bill would introduce a unique 
handicap, unknown in ordinary law, upon 
the use of statements as evidence of unfair 
labor practices. An antiunion statement by 
an employer, for example, could not be con- 
sidered as evidence of motive, unless it con- 
tained an explicit threat of reprisal or force 
or promise of benefit. The bill would make 
it an unfair labor practice to induce or en- 
courage certain type of strikes and boy- 
cotts, and then would forbid the National 
Labor Relations Board to consider as evi- 
dence views, argument, or opinion by 
which such a charge could be proved. 

(6) The bill would require the Board 
to determine jurisdictional disputes over 
work tasks, instead of using arbitration, the 
accepted and traditional method of settling 
such disputes. In order to get its case be- 
fore the Board a union must indulge in a 
strike or a boycott and wait for some other 
party to allege that it had violated the law. 
If the Board's decision should favor the party 
thus forced to violate the law in order that 
its case might be heard, the Board would be 
without power over other parties to the 
dispute to whom the award might be un- 
acceptable, 


Oh, I think it is a serious mistake, 
Mr. President, to place the settlement 
of jurisdictional disputes within the 
Board. I want to tell the Senate no 
more tough case can go to any officer 
functioning in an administrative law 
capacity than a jurisdictional dispute. 
On that point, Mr. President, I can 
speak with some experience. Feelings 
are tense in those cases. The issues are 
exceedingly complicated. In many such 
cases it is necessary to dig back through 
years of contracts. It is necessary to 
trace the history of work practices and 
past practices in an industry, frequently 
10, 20, or 30 years back. When the 
arbitration of a jurisdictional dispute is 
finished the record is usually so volu- 
minous that by comparison it makes the 
material about my desk look like a simple 
little memorandum. Frequently the rec- 
ords consist of thousands of pages. 
Usually long hearings are conducted— 
so far as my arbitrations were concerned, 
under a temporary work order whereby 
we could go ahead and get the job done, 
and arbitrate the merits of the dispute 
while we worked. 

The unions do not like that. In every 
arbitration into which they are forced, 
or which they finally agree to enter in 
connection with a jurisdictional dispute, 
they say, We are arbitrating away our 
very existence as a union.” 

Under our procedure I cannot ask any 
questions, but it would be very interest- 
ing to hear the testimony of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York IMr. 
Ives] on the question of handling juris- 
dictional disputes. He knows about the 
problems. I am willing to venture the 
suggestion that on the basis of the juris- 
dictional disputes which he has seen in 
operation he would at least say, “There 
is some merit in what Morse says.” 

As a result of my experience I can 
testify that there is much merit in it. 
Many union officers are kicked out of 
their union offices at the very next elec- 
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tion because of the resentment built up 
over those officers agreeing to a volun- 
tary arbitration contract, or by reason 
of their going into an arbitration on 
a jurisdictional dispute. They feel very 
deeply about the matter of jurisdictional 
disputes. They have no love for the 
man who decides one of them, either, 
after it is over. They do not run to 
him with open arms and ask him to come 
back and arbitrate something else. 
They are through with him. Jurisdic- 
tional disputes are pretty basic in labor 
relations. 

As I have said, there is no excuse for 
any economic action on the part of 
unions in settling a family quarrel be- 
tween themselves. I do not countenance 
it. I shall point out again momentarily 
what I propose to do about it, which is 
not done in the bill. 

The bill would allow the Board to 
decide the question. Under other pro- 
visions of the bill the Board could not 
begin to do within a reasonable period of 
time all the work that we are imposing 
upon it. 

We made another mistake in the bill. 
Instead of having a seven-man board, 
as I proposed—which proposal I got 
through the Senate committee and 
through this body—we came out of con- 
ference with a five-man board. 

What is the advantage of a seven- 
man board? The advantage is crystal 
clear, Mr. President. With a seven-man 
board it is possible to have two depart- 
ments, consisting of three members 
each, sitting week after week, function- 
ing on a departmentalized basis, leaving 
the seventh member of the Board to fit 
in here and there as a relief member 
and to carry on the major administrative 
work of the Board. Such an arrange- 
ment would have given effective ma- 
chinery for breaking down the huge 
backlog of cases. But oh, no; for rea- 
sons which I cannot make out from the 
conference report, the number was re- 
duced from seven to five. How could 
two three-man departments be made 
from that number? If it was done in the 
interest of economy, it was a wasteful 
change, because seven Members are re- 
quired really to operate a two-depart- 
ment board. It cannot be done effec- 
tively with a five-man board. A man 
cannot be in two places at once. More- 
over, if there is one place where proxy 
voting should never be tolerated, it is in 
a quasi-judicial tribunal. I shall not go 
into that question now, but I do not 
think it ought to be permitted in Sen- 
ate committees, either. The members 
ought to be present and hear the evi- 
dence before they vote. If they are not 
present to hear the entire evidence, they 
should not be allowed to vote in the 
committee. My friend the senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL] and 
I agree on that point, I think, because 
he and I have stood together in our op- 
position to proxy voting in the United 
States Senate. I have told him that I 
will always go along with him on any 
committee on which he and I happen to 
be serving together, in trying to get a 
rule through the committee that there 
shall be no voting by proxy. 
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Mr. President, when it comes to the 
handling of a labor case we do not want 
any proxy voting. Therefore, with a 
five-man Board, I do not see how it 
would be physically possible to function 
with a two-department, three-man 
board organization, because a man can- 
not be in two places at once and someone 
would have to exercise his proxy. That 
simply cannot be countenanced, in my 
opinion, in a judicial process. So I be- 
lieve it was a great mistake to reduce 
the number of members from seven to 
five. 

We gave to the Board jurisdiction over 
the troublesome jurisdictional dispute 
cases. If that is the way to enable the 
Board to make friends and influence 
people, I can think of no better way of 
weakening the prestige of the Board 
with the labor organizations which will 
come in under its jurisdiction in jurisdic- 
tional cases. Such a system will develop 
antagonism and loss of confidence on 
the part of the union which feels that 
basic jurisdictional rights have been 
taken away from it by some board 
decision. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, do not 
forget that whereas you and I as private 
citizens may go before un individual 
common-law judge in a civil court once— 
and probably never again—these labor 
people go before the Board year in and 
year out. They will not look kindly, in 
many instances, upon a board which is 
charged with the responsibility over 
jurisdictional disputes. Furthermore, I 
think it will be another cause of tre- 
mendous delay in the Board. Priorities 
should be given to jurisdictional disputes 
for the quickest possibie determination. 
That means that in the meantime many 
other cases will have to be sidetracked. 
I think that provision will prove to be 
absolutely unworkable. Yet, I am in 
complete agreement that something 
must be done by way of procedure in the 
case of jurisdictional disputes. 

I think there is much loose thinking, 
Mr. President, in regard to the effective- 
ness of injunctions in jurisdictional dis- 
putes. In some instances the operative 
facts of the case get into a certain type 
of pattern so that a temporary injunc- 
tion might be of some help; but they are 
quite different from the secondary-boy- 
cott case in which the injunction is more 
helpful. The question is, Who is going 
to do the work? The poor employer is 
caught in between and throws up his 
hands and says, “I do not care who does 
the work; but will not someone do it? 
Will someone tell me how I should nego- 
tiate this contract? Will someone please 
tell me who has the right to do the 
work?” There not only have been hun- 
dreds of employers, but thousands of 
them who have been faced with that 
problem, and in too many cases there is 
great economic loss to them. 

I became involved in a row last summer 
over jurisdictional disputes at Coos Bay, 
Oreg., between the A. F. of L. and the 
CIO. The fight involved the question of 
who should load and unload the vessels 
that came into that great lumber port. 
Prior to that dispute, there was being 
shipped out of that port more lumber 
than from any other port on the Pacific 
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coast. It gives some indication of the 
importance of that port to the veterans’ 
housing program, for example. 

In the latter part of June until well 
into November, not a single ship loaded a 
stick of lumber in that port; not a ship 
left that port with lumber. Lumber was 
piled high all along the docks while two 
great labor organizations participated in 
an absolutely inexcusable war between 
themselves as to who should do the work. 
It did not make sense. I said so, and I 
sent a telegram to Dr. John R. Steelman, 
a very good friend of mine, a man for 
whom I have a very high respect, a man 
who has a great record in the field of 
labor relations. He was for many years 
the head of the Conciliation Service of 
the Department of Labor, and in a very 
real sense was one of my tutors on this 
question of labor arbitration. He is one 
of the close advisers to the President of 
the United States. Isent him a telegram 
asking him to call the attention of the 
President of the United States to this very 
serious jurisdictional dispute at Coos 
Bay, and to suggest to the President that, 
in my opinion, he should call upon the 
parties to accept an arbitrator to be ap- 
pointed by him or by the Secretary of 
Labor, and one of their own choosing, to 
arbitrate a settlement of that case. I 
released the telegram to the press, as I 
thought the parties were entitled to it. 
I received just the type of response that 
is always received as the first response 
in these jurisdictional disputes. That is, 
“Why, you have suggested to the Presi- 
dent of the United States that we agree 
to arbitrate the very existence of our 
union.” 

I replied to the president of that union, 
in effect, “If you are so sure of the merits 
of your case you do not have to worry 
about the existence of your union being 
preserved under arbitration. If you have 
a case that will hold water, do not worry 
about arbitration. But you have no right 
from the standpoint of the public in- 
terest to continue this economic warfare 
and cause these great losses to the vet- 
erans’ housing program.” The boys 
kicked that one around for a while. I 
know their tactics. I know their think- 
ing. I know that when they know they 
are “behind the eight ball“ and they 
knew I had them “behind the eight ball” 
on that occasion—they might agree. The 
American Federation of Labor accepted 
the proposition, but the CIO continued 
to kick me around in the press. 

It was a little interesting to some of 
my critics who think I am the fair- 
haired boy of labor. If they would read 
some of my mail and observe some of 
the abuse I take by following a course 
of action in which I say to labor, when 
it is wrong, “You should be required to 
do what is right,” and the same to em- 
ployers, they would have a little better 
understanding of my conviction that our 
only hope in the field of labor relations is 
to make clear to both employers and 
unions that they must stop turning to 
the Government to solve all their prob- 
lems for them and get busy around a col- 
lective-bargaining table in good faith and 
do some of the things for themselves. 
Many employers now want the Govern- 
ment to do things for them under this 
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bill, just as the President of the United 
States so cogently points out in his grand 
message, 

In the Coos Bay case they did not 
go to arbitration, but they finally got 
the matter worked out on a compro- 
mise basis for themselves, but not until 


after great loss was suffered by the 


people of the United States. Business- 
men in Coos Bay will be years recovering 
from the losses incurred because the in- 
excusable jurisdictional strike victimized 
them. It never should have been toler- 
ated, in my judgment, by labor leaders 
if they deserve the name of industrial 
statesmen, 

I use that case as a little example, Mr. 
President, of my views as to how I think 
jurisdictional disputes should be handled. 
Let me tell you, Mr. President, it is not a 
mild remedy, and let me tell you that I 
know of no labor leader in the country 
who approves of it; but that does not 
make one whit of difference to me, be- 
cause they are wrong, dead wrong, 100 
percent wrong in their attitude on ju- 
risdictional disputes. 

But, Mr. President, I have proposed 
that procedure in the bill I have intro- 
duced, Senate bill 858. I have discussed 
it in speech after speech, not only here 
in the Senate, but all over the country. 
I have been before labor audiences that 
have hissed me when I have proposed it. 
I am used to that. Hisses do not hurt a 
person, they simply reflect on those who 
hiss. It was put in into practice on the 
War Labor Board. I have told some 
Senators that story before, but I have to 
say something to kill time, so I might as 
well repeat it. 

Of course, Mr. President, the condi- 
tions on the War Labor Board were very 
favorable, because we had great power. 
Talk about arbitrary power, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Talk about giving to mere men 
tremendous power. We had it, and I 
never liked a moment of it. We must not 
countenance it in peacetime. As I said 
in several decisions, this is an awful 
power that we wield, in the dictionary 
sense of the term “awful.” But we were 
at war, and the underlying and funda- 
mental principle on which we acted—as 
I said in decisions, because the parties 
were entitled to know it—was not to give 
precise justice, we did not give it, we 
could not. Time did not permit. The 
legion of cases we had to decide almost 
instantly did not permit of that. But we 
did justice from the standpoint of equity 
and good conscience. On that principle 
we bottomed our decisions—and the ones 
to which I now refer are only a part of 
the decisions; they are the ones which 
were rendered in 1942-44, before I left 
the Board. The Board was greatly en- 
larged after I left. I surmise that the 
total decisions of the Board, including 
the decisions of the regional boards 
which were sustained by the so-called 
big Board in Washington, are probably 
three times that many, if not more, in 
number, 

But I said in many of those decisions 
that the parties should understand that 
the guiding principle of that Boafd was 
to adjudicate those cases in a manner 
which would result in the most effective 
prosecution of the war. 
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Mr, President, that was all right for 
wartime; the chips were down. We 
could not take the time to deal with all 
the niceties of legal theories and tech- 
nicalities that the parties wanted to ad- 
vance before us. We had a job to do, and 
we kept saying to them, “And you have 
a job to do. Your job is to get to work 
on a friendly and cooperative basis in 
accordance with the principles of free 
collective bargaining, and aid in the 
maximum production of war materials.” 

I had the worst job, I think, on the 
Board; every one of my colleagues al- 
ways admitted it. I had the hatchet job, 
the job of being the enforcement officer, 
in addition to being one of the judges 
of cases. 

Sometimes we had to be arbitrary. 
Talk about whether they would or would 
not arbitrate cases, with men dying by 
the thousands, the world around, wear- 
ing our uniform. Talk about whether 
they should arbitrate a case. Well, Mr. 
President, I did not like the role, but 
sometimes I was very arbitrary. I al- 
ways said so on the record, because the 
parties were entitled to know that I 
knew what I was doing from the stand- 
point of using the maximum possible 
degree of the war powers which were 
available to the Board. So sometimes I 
had to say, “All right, either arbitrate 
the dispute or we will take the case to the 
White House with the recommendation 
that we will have to seize the plant.” 

Mr. President, do you think we liked 
that? This gives me a good opportunity 
to make a statement on the record which 
I do not think has been officially made, 
and is long overdue—namely, that as the 
enforcement officer of the War Labor 
Board, after the Board voted in a de- 
fiance case that there was no other course 
but seizure to recommend to the Presi- 
dent, there was not a single one of those 
cases in which Franklin D. Roosevelt 
did not insist that everything possible 
short of seizure be done to get the case 
settled. He never willingly signed a sin- 
gle seizure order that I took to him. He 
deplored it, and he had to be convinced, 
and it took some tall convincing, some- 
times, that there was no other course of 
action. I remember one case which had 
a little streak of humor in it, as it turned 
out, although it was not very funny to 
us at the time. It was a case dealing 
with a certain railroad, We could not 
get the railroad to accept arbitration. 
We did everything, but we could not even 
get them into a hearing, on one occasion, 
The officials of the railroad made it per- 
fectly clear that they were not going to 
arbitrate the case. It was one of our 
early deflance cases, We were working 
out the procedure and policy to be fol- 
lowed in those cases. Our authority was 
not too clear. I am going to read the 
Little Steel case before I close. We used 
that case thereafter as the pattern case 
in these deflance matters, 


The railroad in question merely said, 
in language not nearly so polite as this, 
I can assure the Senate, that we could 
just “go to,” that they were not going to 
arbitrate the case, and so we had to 
take the case to the White House. Will 


Davis went with me that night, and I 
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will never forget it. I prepared all the 
papers, had them checked with the De- 
partment of Justice, and got the At- 
torney General’s approval, and he, too, 
shook his head. He did not like it, 
either, nor did I, We knew that if a 
single employer ever got by with a suc- 
cessful defiance of that Board, we were 
through, and with that Board out of 
existence we knew that the country 
would lose from the standpoint of the 
machinery of the Board, the only work- 
able procedure available for the settling 
of wartime labor disputes. We knew 
also that if a union got by with a de- 
fiance of the Board, the prestige and 
influence and effectiveness of the Board 
would be greatly damaged. I shall have 
something to say about that later, too. 
I can talk more easily of this right now 
than about anything else. 

In speaking of this now, Iam directing 
attention to some very fundamental 
principles we should not forget in con- 
nection with the handling of labor dis- 
putes, this whole problem of getting 
away with arbitrary power in peacetime, 
such as the President talks about in his 
message. 

We went to the White House with the 
papers. The President said he did not 
think it was necessary, he could not be- 
lieve in the seizing of a railroad in time 
of war in order to promote the most ef- 
fective. prosecution of the war. We out- 
lined the record to him, showed him de- 
fiance after defiance. He finally said, 
“Will you send one more wire?” 

We said, “Yes, but it will not do any 
good, Mr. President.“ 

He said, Let us try it once more. Wire 
that you are here at the White House. 
I prefer not to sign the papers, I should 
like to have a final word from him as 
to whether he will not give a favorable 
reply to you about arbitrating the dis- 
pute. * 

In this case, as in so many cases, there 
were other parties watching what we 
did, because this was the one up against 
the gun, so to speak. 

As I recall, it was about 7:30 o' clock 
when the answer came back from the 
railroad, addressed to the President of 
the United States, a 17-page wire, as I 
recall, sent collect. The President hada 
good sense of humor about it. He 
laughed and said, “You win. Give me 
the pen,” and he signed the papers. 

I make these statements because there 
are forces in America who have been 
pretty unkind to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in regard to his exercise of war powers 
and who have sought to give the impres- 
sion that he just itched to seize a plant. 
It is a falsification of that man’s real 
attitude in regard to seizure cases. He 
knew the danger, he fully recognized the 
undesirability of wartime precedents of 
seizure. He knew they had to be guard- 
ed against with the greatest of care, and 
he was quite right. 

He was always putting us on the de- 
fensive and making us prove beyond the 
question of a doubt that there was no 
other course of action. We took the 
railroad, and we had to hold it for the 
remainder of the war. 

Once it became pretty clear that we 
were establishing a pattern and insist- 
ing upon carrying out the orders of the 
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Board, the task was easier. The senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES] 
is present. 

He was one of my distinguished col- 
leagues on the Board for a time, and let 
me say to the credit of the labor and 
industry members of the Board, Mr. 
President, that even though in a specific 
ease they would vote against our deci- 
sion—perhaps it was a decision against a 
union and the labor men might vote 
against it, or a decision against the em- 
ployer and the industry men might vote 
against it—that was not always true. 
In fact, I think the statistics show that 
at one time for about a 2-year period 
that 12-man Board, the big Board, was 


think this bears out what I want to cail 
attention to; that is, the complicated na- 
ture of the labor cases. They are not 
simple little court cases. They run the 
gamut of economic problems and busi- 


TONSTALL] was probably governor at the 
time. It involved a fleet of fishing boats, 
about 50 or more. They really were op- 
erated by what amounted to an em- 


diction over a case that involved fishing 
boats running out of Boston? It was 
not an easy one to decide, but we knew 
the policy that had to be followed; and 
that, after all, was already in wartime. 
It was impossible to distinguish between 
the cases that were affected by the war, 
so far as the prosecution of the war was 
concerned and those that were not. But 
we were feeling our way. The advice of 
counsel and the arguments in hearings 
as of that time had convinced the ma- 
jority of the Board that we had to find 
some relationship between the. business 
that was involved in the dispute and the 
war effort. I “went fishing,” so to speak, 
Mr. President, on that one. I found that 
they used the livers of the fish for me- 
dicinal purposes, and they were used by 
the Army and the Navy in great quanti- 
ties. So I said to the Board, “I think that 
is enough” and the Board sustained me 
unanimously; so we ordered an arbitra- 
tion of the dispute. The employer- 
owners of the boat, or, rather, the seere- 
tary of the employers’ association, who 
really had had delegated to him all the 
duties of management over the boats, 
said he would never arbitrate. We knew 
that was a very tough one. What were 
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we going to do with 54 fishing boats? 
We had heard that they were trying to 
sell some of them to the Maritime Com- 
mission as submarine observation boats 
and for Coast Guard duty, so we got an 
order stopping those negotiations uniil 
we could get compliance with our deci- 
sion. Their counsel made very clear to 
us that they were going to defy, and we 
would have to take the case to the White 
House. I did not want to take that case 
to the White House. I felt I could not 
see the President taking 54 fishing boats. 
He would say, “What are we going to do 
with 54 fishing boats?” And I knew I 
would have to say, “Well, Mr. President, 
that is not the important issue. The 
important issue is, What are we going to 
do with the War Labor Board if it is ever 
successfully defied by any labor group 
or by any employer group? That is the 
issue.” 

I got a tip, and ran it down to get the 
real owners of the boats. I shall not 
mention any names, but it was an in- 
teresting list, on which were the names 
of two very prominent officials, and so we 
named them, along with others. I sat 
in the board office of Roger Lapham, now 
mayor of San Francisco, and I heard him 
talk over the telephone to one of the 
owners who had taken great exception 
because of the fact that he was receiv- 
ing publicity, owing to the fact that an 
association subsidiary was operating one 
of his boats, but from which he was get- 
ting his profits, in defiance of the War 
Labor Board. Lapham said, “Tomorrow 
we will take the case to the White House, 
and your name will be on the orders.” 
He said to Lapham, “What can we do to 
settle the case immediately?” Lapham 
said, Tou can accept the decision of the 
Board to arbitrate the case.” He agreed 
to get in touch with the other owners 
and within 24 hours the agreement to 
arbitrate was entered into. 

I cite these cases not only to kill time, 
but because I think they involve one 
principle which I want to emphasize in 
connection with these jurisdictional dis- 
putes, and that is, that when the parties 
reach such loggerheads they simply can- 
not as two unions negotiate a settlement 
between them then they cwe it to the 
employer concerned, whose livelihood, 
whose economic well-being, after all, is 
determinative of economic well-being of 
the unions too—they owe it to the em- 
ployer and they owe it to all the rest of 
us, the public, to agree to enter into vol- 
untary arbitration of such disputes, and 
the great labor organizations of the 
country should have an agreed upon arbi- 
tration procedure, and a tribunal of their 
own selection to settle their disputes. 
That trend is current; there is more of 
that than there was a few years ago. I 
think one of the valuable contributions 
the War Labor Board made was that it 
succeeded in giving great impetus to vol- 
untary arbitration agreements. I think 
an analysis of the record will show that 
through the good offices of the Board, 
and particularly the regional boards, a 
great many such agreements were en- 
tered into during the war and carried 
over after the war. They had voluntary 
arbitration clauses in them. That is the 
perfect way, that is the best way, that is 
the desirable way. The $64 question, 
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Mr. President is, What are we going to 
do when they will not agree to volun- 
tarily arbitrate? We, the public, and 
the employer should not have to take it 
on the economic chin, merely because 
unions in jurisdictional disputes lack the 
foresight and the statesmanship indus- 
trially to work out peaceful procedure 
for settlement short of strike action. So 
there comes a time, Mr. President, when 
all voluntary procedures break down, 
and there is still a dominant public in- 
terest that needs protection. 

It is my view, and I have said it many 
times, that under those circumstances 
any government that deserves the name 
“Government” and can be trusted with 
the rights and freedoms and liberties of 
its people owes the duty to its people to 
step in by compulsion of government to 
the extent that it can be helpful and 
successful in the voiuntary settlement of 
such disputes and insist upon a compul- 
sory determination of the issues. 

No one dislikes compulsory arbitration 
more than I do. No one could be more 
opposed to it in disputes between em- 
ployers and workers thanIam. That is 
why I have said to employers and labor 
unions innumerable times, “Do not sup- 
port compulsory-arbitration tribunals for 
the settlement of disputes over wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment 
under any plausible bill, I do not care 
how innocently worded, that seeks to 
offer you a Utopia by way of compulsory 
arbitration, because if you go for it you 
will lose your economic shirt.” 

Why? Because, Mr. President, when 
to an arbitrator, or to a board of arbi- 
tration, or to a court of arbitration, by 
legal authority and sanction, is given the 
power to determine what wages shall be 
paid and under what conditions Ameri- 
can workers shall work and receive 
wages, what policies the employer shall 
follow, what production methods he shall 
use—when that power is given to an 
arbitrator functioning under the author- 
ity of compulsory arbitration in disputes 
between workers and employers, there 
has been put into operation the most 
effective instrumentality for taking over 
the economy of the country by govern- 
ment. That is why I am opposed to it. 
Set up a compulsory-arbitration tribunal 
to determine wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of employment, Mr. President, and 
there has been set up an agency which 
will take away from both employers and 
workers the precious thing we call a 
private-property economy in this coun- 
try, because the private property will be 
used only in accordance with the dictates 
of such a tribunal. 

There is a strong movement in Amer- 
ica for that. That movement must be 
watched. Again, it may be said a plaus- 
ible case can be made out for it. It is 
a short cut to the job of working out by 
free collective bargaining the complex 
disputes between workers and employers, 
but it is dangerous. I cannot begin to 
emphasize sufficiently how dangerous I 
think it is. It can lead to a modified 
form of totalitarianism in this country. 
It can lead to a type of economic fascism. 
The greatest feeling of comfort that I 
have in regard to it, Mr. President, is that 
there really is little danger of it going too 
far in this country because it will not 
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work. The parties will soon become sick 
and tired of it. 

It may be said, “How in the name of 
consistency and logic can you argue so 
strongly against compulsory arbitration 
in determining questions of wages and 
hours and conditions of employment, 
and then answer the $64 question as to 
what you are going to do with juris- 
dictional disputes by saying, ‘Well, if all 
these voluntary procedures will not work, 
my final proposal is that the parties must 
by operation of law be required to sub- 
mit their disputes to compulsory arbitra- 
tion’? The two situations cannot, in 
all respects, be distinguished. I think 
that has to be frankly admitted. But 
there are such differences as I believe 
make them clearly distinguishable and 
throw the balance in favor of my pro- 
posal for compulsory arbitration of juris- 
dictional disputes in contrast with what 
I think is the unworkable proposal con- 
tained in the pending labor bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, without losing the 
floor, may be permitted to yield to me 
for the purpose of submitting a unani- 
mous-consent request for fixing the time 
to vote upon the pending measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the preliminary re- 
quest made by the Senator from Ne- 
braska? The Chair hears none. 

The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, with- 
out making a speech on the whys or 
wherefores of a proposal, I immediately 
submit to Members of the Senate the 
unanimous consent request that the Sen- 
ate vote upon the pending measure at 
the hour of 3 o’clock on Monday, June 
23; that upon the convening of the Sen- 
ate at 12 o’clock, and between that hour 
and 3 o’clock, p. m., the time be equally 
divided between the proponents and the 
opponents of the bill, the time to be con- 
trolled on behalf of the proponents by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and 
on behalf of the opponents by the Sen- 
ator from Florida IMr. PEPPER]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? . 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I will say 
frankly to the Senator from Nebraska 
that personally I would prefer to fix 
the hour at 5 o’clock instead of 3 o’clock, 
for reasons which I have explained to 
the Senator from Nebraska. However, 
inasmuch as yesterday I myself made 
the proposal for a unanimous consent 
agreement to vote at 3 o’clock on Mon- 
day, I shall not object. I cannot speak 
for any other Senator. Frankly, still 
under the reservation, I hope that we 
may be able to make the agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement as 
entered into was reduced to writing as 
follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of Mon- 
day, June 23, 1947, at the hour of 3 p. m., 
the Senate proceed to vote, without further 
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debate, upon the question, Shall the bill 
H. R. 3020, the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947, pass, the objections of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 


Ordered jurther, That the time intervening 
between the meeting of the Senate and the 
said hour of 3 o’clock on said day be equally 
divided between the proponents and the op- 
ponents of the bill, to be controlled, respec- 
tively, by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] 
and the Senator from Florida Mr. PEPPER]. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon. I wish to say that it is our in- 
tention to continue in session, because 
there are three or four speeches yet to 
be delivered in the Senate this afternoon, 
all of them of deep importance. Be- 
cause we have the unanimous-consent 
request, that does not mean that we 
should not give these speeches our full- 
est consideration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me to 
propound a question 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to yield the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
wanted to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. WHITE], or both of them, 
whether, in view of this agreement, it is 
the intention to try to hold the Senate 
in session late tonight. 5 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I defer 
to the Senator from Nebraska, who has 
da the negotiations up to this 

me. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it is 
not our intention to remain in session 
any longer than is asked by Members of 
the Senate. It is certainly not our in- 
tention to hold the Senate in session 
later than midnight in any event. 
There will be no session tomorrow, 
Sunday. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
sure that all of us would like to give con- 
sideration to the desire of Senators who 
have expected to address themselves to 
the Senate on this subject. There are 
several Senators now in the Chamber 
who had anticipated addressing the Sen- 
ate this afternoon. The time on Mon- 
day to be divided between the propo- 
nents and the opponents will be limited, 
and I think Senators would like to be 
courteous to their colleagues by giving 
them an opportunity to speak at their 
pleasure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
thoroughly agree with the Senator. My 
inquiry was prompted by the desire to 
know, if possible, within some reasonable 
limitation, how long it was expected to 
hold the Senate in session tonight. 

Mr. WHERRY. The only limitation I 
can indicate without further consulta- 
tion is that the session will not be ex- 
tended beyond midnight. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the Senator 
hopes that it will not be extended that 
long. 

Mr. WHERRY. I certainly do. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Nebraska has clearly 
stated the sentiment on this side. It 
is felt that Senators who have speeches 
which they wish to deliver on this gen- 
eral subject matter should have a rea- 
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sonable opportunity this afternoon; but 
it is also. very definitely the hope on this 
side that at some reasonable hour we 
may take a recess until Monday. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I am sure that that 
is as definite a statement as I can get. 


THE BREAKING OF FILIBUSTERS— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I had 
intended to read this article on the floor 
of the Senate. However, in view of the 
agreement which has been reached, I 
shall merely ask to have it printed in the 
body of the RECORD. i 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks an article appearing 
in Collier's magazine for June 15, 1946, 
entitled “How To Bust a Filibuster,” the 
author being the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I shall read 
the few lines which precede the article 
in Collier’s magazine: 

In this article Senator Morse issues a call 
to battle against dictatorship in Congress. 
He has evolved a plan based on parliamentary 
procedures which offers hope to all legislators 
who have fumed while the activities of Con- 
gress were stopped by Senators who wear 
down the majority by reading for days from 
cookbooks and telephone directories. These 
minorities, who on occasion can subvert the 
will of the majority, must lose their power if 
democracy is to be returned to Congress, 
Senator Morse holds. His plan, which is 
aimed at both the filibuster in the Senate 
and the Rules Committee in the House, may 
be successful if he can muster sufficient con- 
gressional support. 


The article follows, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Collier’s Magazine of June 15, 1946] 
: How To Bust A FILIBUSTER 


(In this article Senator Morse issues a call 
to battle against dictatorship in Congress. 
He has evolved a plan based on parliamen- 
tary procedures which offers hope to all leg- 
islators who have fumed while the activities 
of Congress were stopped by Senators who 
wear down the majority by reading for days 
from cookbooks and telephone directories. 
These minorities, who on occasion can sub- 
vert the will of the majority, must lose their 
power if democracy is to be returned to Con- 
gress, Senator Morse holds, His plan, which 
is aimed at both the filibuster in the Senate 
and the Rules Committee in the House, may 
be successful if he can muster sufficient con- 
gressional support.) 

On the floor of the Senate a small band of 
willful men had been holding up Senate 
action on a bill to promote equal employment 
opportunity for all Americans, regardless of 
race, religion, or color. A clear-cut ma- 
jority of the Senate favored the principles 
of the bill, President Truman, on behalf of 
the Democrats, had asked for the legislation. 
The Republican Party platform of 1944 had 
pledged itself to the principles of the meas- 
ure. Nevertheless, a group of southern Dem- 
ocrats had banded together to talk the bill to 
death. Hearing it, a young veteran burst 
out to me: 

“But, Senator, it’s dictatorship.” 

The air in the Senate was fervid with ora- 
tory. Senator WILIA Warr, of Maine, the 
Republican leader, defended the filibuster, 
although not a party to it, by stating that: 
“There may be times and circumstances in 
which minorities can in one way alone suc- 
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cessfully resist the power of a temporary ma- 
jority.” 

My veteran friend was bewildered. “If the 
Senate's rules allow a minority to control 
it,” he asked, “where’s democracy in Con- 
gress?” And if we don’t have democracy in 
Congress, how can we preserve democracy in 
the United States? 

Millions of people are asking these same 
questions. Not only because they have wit- 
nessed the disgraceful spectacle of filibuster- 
ing in the Senate, but also because in the 
House of Representatives they have seen the 
principle of majority rule stified by the small 
rut powerful Rules Committee. 

It is common knowledge that 7 members 
of this 12-man committee wield what 
amounts to dictatorial power over the entire 
House. These men have time and time again 
prevented important measures from being 
properly considered in debate by the House 
as a whole, or even from reaching the House 
floor. 

The theory behind the Rules Committee is 
that it should act as a traffic director on the 
legislative highway. In actual fact, the com- 
mittee has become an obstruction to orderly 
traffic. Like fuedal barons who levied a toll 
upon those who used their roads, the com- 
mittee often allows bills to come before the 
House only on the condition that certain 
amendments be written into them. It fre- 
quently usurps the functions of the regular 
legislative committees by conducting hear- 
ings on bills that already have been carefully 
studied by the proper legislative committee 
confining itself, as it should, to questions of 
procedure. 


UNFAIR CONTROL OF LEGISLATION 


There have been notable occasions when 
the Rules Committee, in effect, has originated 
legislation, although it was never contem- 
plated that it should exercise this privilege. 
Recently, it will be recalled, the House Labor 
Committee approved the kind of bill it 
thought would contribute to labor peace, 
But a majority of the Rules Committee favor- 
ed the Case bill, which the legislative com- 
mittee had rejected. So it ruled that the 
Case bill be considered by the House rather 
than the Labor Committee's bill. 

The job of the Rules Committee is to report 
to the House, in conjunction with a bill, a 
resolution setting the terms of debate upon 
the measure. Often the committee blocks 
the legislative road completely by failing to 
give a bill the right of way to the House floor 
under any rule of debate. Sometimes the 
committee works its will upon the entire 
House membership by imposing gag rules” 
that restrict the time allowed for debate and 
the circumstances under which amendments 
may be offered. 

There is no hope for government by the 
majority in Congress until the rules are thor- 
oughly overhauled to free the House and the 


Senate from the legislative tyranny of a will- 


ful minority in either branch. These two in- 
fections of the body politic—the powers of 
the Rules Committee and the filibuster—are 
sources of intolerance and reaction. The 
Rules Committee must be assigned its origi- 
nal role of traffic director for House bills, and 
the Senate must adopt rules empowering a 
majority to end a filibuster. 

It must be made clear tc the voters that 
their substantive rights in the passage of all 
sound legislation needed in the interests of 
the general welfare cannot be separated trom 
their procedural rights in attaining passage 
of such legislation. The people must be 
made to realize that the archaic rules of 
Congress permit self-seeking minority blocs 
to defeat legislation the people want without 
letting it come to a vote. 

Most writers dip their pens in despair when 
they attempt to make suggestions for rem- 
edying these two evils. They point out that 
any resolution to reform the House Rules 
Committee would be referred to that com- 
mittee itself—which group could be expected 
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to protect its dictatorship by quietly filling 
the proposal. 

They call attention to the fact that the 
rules of the Senate have been carefully de- 
vised to protect the filibuster. A third plus 
one of the Senators can now prevent clo- 
ture—put a limit on the length of time a 
Senator may talk—thereby allowing a filibus- 
ter to continue until the legislation against 
which it is directed has been withdrawn or 
emasculated. Thus most critics say it is al- 
most hopeless to propose a resolution to elim- 
inate the filibuster because the proposal it- 
self would be subject to the filibuster 
technique. 

The Senate has a Rules Committee, too. 
Although it does not have the sweeping pow- 
ers possessed by the House Rules Committee, 
it does have jurisdiction over any proposal to 
change the rules and procedures of the Sen- 
ate. Judging from the past, this committee 
could be counted upon to bury alive any pro- 
posal referred to it which seeks to reform the 
procedures of the Senate in the interest of 
majority rule. 


EXAMPLE IN SELF-DEFENSE 


A good example of the way the Rules Com- 
mittees of both Houses protect what they be- 
lieve to be their vested interests is the ac- 
tion which they took in passing upon the 
resolution setting up the La Follette-Mon- 
roney committee to make recommendations 
for the reorganization of Congress. 

Since early 1945 this committee has been 
making n exhaustive study of various pro- 
posals for the reorganization of Congress, and 
it recently submitted a splendid report on the 


‘subject. 


However, although the report presents 
sound proposals for reorganizing most other 
congressional committees, it makes no rec- 
ommendations whatsoever in regard to the 
House Rules Committee, and says nothing 
about the colossal waste of congressional 
time occasioned by the filibuster. The omis- 
sions are startling, but no fault of the La 
Follette-Monroney committee. 

The resolution that set it up was rewritten 
by Senate and House Rules Committees spe- 
cifically to prohibit the special committee 
from making “any recommendations with 
respect to the rules, parliamentary proce- 
dures, practices, and/or precedents of either 
House.” 

But the problem is not as hopeless as the 
experts seem to think it is, provided enough 
Members of the Congress have the will to 
make the fight. The situation calls for a 
two-front attack in both Houses of Congress. 
The time to attack is on the first day of the 
new Congress next January. 

On the first day of a new Congress the 
House adopts the rules that will guide it for 
the next 2 years, Usually the rules of the 
last Congress are accepted without change, 


by a routine motion. But that need not be 


the case. During that brief period on the 
opening day between the time that the 
Speaker of the House opens the session of 
the new Congress and the time when the 
House passes a motion adopting the rules 
of its previous session with whatever changes 
it may wish to authorize, the Rules Com- 
mittee is temporarily stripped of power. 

Hence it is at this time that the propo- 
hents of majority rule must strike their 
blows against the dictatorship of the com- 
mittee. They must be prepared to offer at 
precisely the right mcment an amendment 
to the rules depriving the committee of its 
broad powers over legislation, limiting it to 
the task of directing legislative traffic on the 
House floor. 

This proposal would become pending busi- 
ness of the House, open to full debate on 
the floor and not subject to reference to the 
Rules Committee. The changes would be- 
come effective if approved by a majority of 
the House. 
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If the majority of the Members of the new 
Cong ess elected next November really want 
to establish majority rule in the House and 
be freed from the dictatorial domination of 
the Rules Committee, let them stand up and 
be counted on the opening day of the new 
session. 

A similar fight for democracy should be 
waged in the Senate on the first day of the 
next session of Congress. On that day all 
Senators who believe in the establishment of 
majority rule in the Senate should support 
a resolution aimed at preventing any future 
filibusters. By a majority vote such a reso- 
lution can be made the subject of Senate 
business and disposed of without reference 
to committee. There is little doubt, of 
course, that the introduction of such a reso- 
lution will be vigorously opposed by the de- 
fenders of the filibuster. The sponsors of 
Senate rule by the minority already have 
made themselves clear. During the recent 
FEPC filibuster, Democratic Senator TYDINGS 
of Maryland stated: “The rule of the ma- 
jority. The rule of votes. Majority to 
Hades * * *. Let us not fool ourselves 
with the silly thought that majorities are 
always right.” 

Democratic Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia, 
rejected the idea of “a pure democracy, where 
every man’s vote would be counted on every 
issue,” and then later referred to the fli- 
buster as a “bulwark against oppression by a 
mere popular majority.” 


WILL USE OBSTRUCTIVE TACTICS 


It is clear that these Senators will wage 
a last-ditch fight against antifilibuster legis- 
lation with their customary weapon, the fli- 
buster. However, a filibuster can be de- 
feated. The recent FEPC filibuster could 
have been broken if a serious attempt to do 
so had been made by the Democratic Sen- 
ators. 

At that time the Democratic majority in 
the Senate, supported by many Republicans, 
recessed the Senate between 4 and 6 o’clock 
each afternoon during the filibuster, and on 
Friday afternoons recessed until each fol- 
lowing Monday at noon. The Democratic 
administration made public statements in 
support of the FEPC, but took no effective 
action against the filibuster. No Demo- 
cratic Senator and only a few Republican 
Senators were willing to join in my sugges- 
tion at that time to hold the Senate in con- 
tinuous session for 24 hours a day for as 
many days, weeks, and months as might be 
necessary to break it. An opportunity to 
establish, once and for all, majority rule in 
the Senate was passed up. It should not 
happen again. 

Under the filibuster, with all its insidious 
effrontery, the principle of rule by a major- 
ity is denied the people in the determination 
of congressional policy. I do not say that 
the majority is always right; but I do say 
that under our form of representative gov- 
ernment a minority of Senators should not 
be permitted, by means of the filibuster, to 
block legislation favored by the majority. 
If the majority passes legislation which the 
people of the country do not favor, it must 
answer to the voters of the country for 
their action on that legislation, and the vot- 
ers will then have a chance to send men 
to the Senate under instructions to repeal 
any legislation that the people do not want. 

There is no way to smash a filibuster but 
to exhaust the filibusterers by forcing them 
to speak day after day for 24 hours a day. 

In a very real sense a filibuster is an en- 
durance test. If a majority of the Senators 
really want to free themselves from the 
dictates of a willful minority, they must be 
willing to take the time and undergo the 
physical strain that may be necessary to 
abolish once and for all the filibuster trav- 
esty. y 

If a majority of the present Senate really 
doesn't want to make that fight, then the 
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voters should start finding it out in the 
1946 elections. They should see to it that 
they send back to the Senate men pledged 
to make that fight. For my part, I am 
determined that the fight shall be made. 
But it cannot be made without the assistance 
of Senators in both parties. It will not be 
a pleasant fight. But with demonstrated 
public backing, it undoubtedly would end 
quickly. 


FOR THE DIGNITY OF THE SENATE 


When continous sessions were proposed 
as the only effective method of beating the 
recent FEPC filibuster, the criticism was 
made that the procedure was beneath the 
dignity of Senators. That, of course, was 
pure nonsense. Nothing could be more un- 
dignified than the manner in which the 
Senate record is disgraced with long-winded 
ranting and meaningless talk during a fili- 
buster. My proposal for continuous sessions 
of the Senate has been criticized as too 
dramatic. That argument is without weight. 
It is highly important that this issue be 
fully dramatized in order to impress upon 
the American people its vital importance 
to their legislative rights. 

There are two reasons why it is impor- 
tant that the fight to pass an antifilibuster 
resolution should be waged at the begin- 
ning of the next session of Congress: First, 
it should be conducted concurrently with 
the fight to establish majority rule in the 
House in order that public attention may 
be focused on the same basic issue; namely, 
the need of democracy in both Houses of 
Congress. 

Second, if the resolution is followed by 
a filibuster, it will not hold up any other 
legislation, since none will be ready for 
Senate action. It would be very difficult to 
break a filibuster near the close of a ses- 
sion, because the unity of action required 
on the part of Senators is difficult to obtain 
when so many c them are anxious to recess 
and go home, It is likewise difficult to wage 
a successful fight against a filibuster in 
the middle of a session, since the argument 
is always made that taking the time to de- 
feat a filibuster blocks action on other legis- 
lation vital to the welfare of the country. 

One rule in political strategy, as in boxing, 
is never to telegraph your punches. But this 
fight involves more than political strategy. 
This is a fight to establish the people’s rights 
to democratic procedures in their Congress, 
and it is important that the people them- 
selves should become understanding partici- 
pants. Everyone should know months ahead 
of time that January 7, 1947, or whatever 
day Congress reopens will be D-day on 
Capitol Hill—Democracy Day for reasserting 
and reestablishing majority rule in the Con- 
gress of the United States; Duty Day for 
all Members of Congress to restore repre- 
sentative government to the legislative 
processes of Congress. 

If majority rule is to characterize the pro- 
cedures of Congress, the voters of this coun- 
try must make that clear to congressional 
candidates in November. Either we are going 
to reestablish the principle of majority rule 
in our Congress or we are going to continue 
to drift into government by minority in- 
terests and bloc pressures. This is another 
test of liberalism versus reactionism. 

It is important that the American people 
recognize that our form of government can 
protect their rights only so long as they keep 
it strong and effective. Representative gov- 
ernment is not a machine that works auto- 
matically. It is but a set of rules and princi- 
ples which the people by their own consent 
have decreed shall be binding upon their 
own conduct. These principles cannot work 
unless they are administered by men and 
women responsive to the will of the voters 
who elected them. 

The people must be ever watchful 
institutions, like the filibuster and powers 
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of the House Rules Committee, which per- 
mit the perversion of free government by 
self-seeking men. If the people relax their 
vigilance, they may lose the fruits of democ- 
racy which promote the greatest good for the 
greatest number within the framework of 
our private-property economy. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 3444) to 
amend section 251 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. í 


HEARINGS OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOV- 
ERNMENT CORPORATIONS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce the program of the 
hearings for the Senate subcommittee on 
the Government corporations appropria- 
tion bill. The schedule for hearing the 
various agencies is as follows: 

Tuesday, June 24, 2 p. m.: Panama 
Canal, followed by the Export-Import 
Bank and the Inter-American Affairs 
and Inter-American Educational Foun- 
dation. 

Wednesday, June 25, 2 p. m.: Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Thursday, June 26, 9:30 a. m. and at 
2 p. m., if necessary: National Housing 
5 and constituent agen- 
cies. 

Friday, June 27, 9:30 a. m.: Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, followed by 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, Pro- 
duction Credit Corporation, Regional 
Agriculture Credit Corporation and Fed- 
eral Prison Industries, Inc. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Chair- 
man of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to premote the 
national defense by increasing the mem- 
bership of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PETITION 


Mr. PEPPER presented a resolution of 
the Senate of the State of Florida, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, and, under the rule, ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Senate Resolution 14 


Resolution by the Senate of the State of 
Florida requesting the Congress of the 
United States of America to enact into 
law immediately the necessary legislation 
requiring the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture or any 
other governmental agency having title 
thereto, to sell or exchange certain lands 
in the Apalachicola National Forest 
Whereas the Apalachicola National Forest 

has within its boundary approximately 55 

percent of the total acreage of Lil 

County, Fla., and practically all of the lands 

that are suitable for agricultural and im- 

proved pasture purposes; and 
Whereas it is absolutely impossible for 

any progress to be made in the agricultural 
and livestock industry, or any other industry 
in this entire area due to the fact the Gov- 
ernment will not sell or otherwise dispose 
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of any of its fertile lands in the Apalachi- 
cola National Forest; and 

Whereas the United States procured the 
lands in question approximately 10 years 
ago from large landowners at a price of from 
$1 to $2.75 per acre; and 

Whereas this property has never at any 
time been made available to the citizen of 
small or average means for the development 
of farms or improved pastures; and 

Whereas this land in question has always 
been sold in large blocks, which prohibited 
the average citizen from acquiring the same 
and the development of farms and pastures 
were thereby prevented; and 

Whereas the United States Forest Service 
has sold and permitted to be cut and re- 
moved from the lands in question a sufficient 
amount of merchantable saw timber,-pulp- 
wood, tar wood, etc., to more than reimburse 
the Government for the original purchase 
price, plus all improvements; and 

Whereas a considerable amount of these 
lands are ideal for growing tobacco, sugar- 
cane, potatoes, corn, beans, and many other 
general agricultural products, also ideal for 
improved pastures for cattle; and 

Whereas during the 1947 session of the 
Florida Legislature the adjoining counties of 


Gadsden and Leon passed a local no-fence ` 


law; and 

Whereas it is obvious to the members of 
the Senate of the State of Florida, also to 
the general public of Florida, that in the 
very near future the State of Florida will 
have what is known as a State-wide no- 
fence law; and 

Whereas all livestock will have to be placed 
under fence, and within the area of the 
Apalachicola National Forest which includes 
practically all the lands in the south half 
of Liberty County, there will be no lands 
owned by individuals, and it will become 
necessary that the many thousands of cattle, 
hogs, etc., now in the area will have to be 
dis of as there will be no lands avail- 
able upon which to graze cattle; and 

Whereas the financial structure of Liberty 
County and Wakulla County, Fla., need addi- 
tional lands for tax purposes as well as for 
development and progress within the area 
which will give the counties in question a 
balanced economy, and as long as the areas 
that are suitable for development are owned 
by the Federal Government and cannot be 
used for any purpose toward the develop- 
ment of the area, the counties will never 
make any progress and development; and 

Whereas it is the expressed desire and ur- 
gent request of the citizens in the area that 
United States Senator CLAUDE PEPPER, United 
States Senator Spxssann L. HOLLAND, and Rep- 
resentative Bon SIKES, of the Third Congres- 
sional District of Florida, recognize the de- 
plorable conditions now confronting their 
constituency in this area, and take imme- 
diate action to comply fully with the provi- 
sions contained in this resolution by intro- 
ducing and enacting into law at the earliest 
possible date the necessary legislation to 
meet the objective: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate of the State of 


1. That the Congress of the United States 
be requested to pass the necessary legislation 
requiring the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture or any 
other governmental agency having title to 
said lands, to sell or exchange said lands to 
and with individuals, firms, or corporations, 
however, only to such applicants as may be 
approved by a committee which shall consist 
of three members, namely, the clerk of the 
circuit court of the county in which the lands 
are located, one member of the board of 
county commissioners in which commission- 
er's district the lands are located, and the 
State senator of the fifth senatorial district 
of Florida, any acreage from 1 acre to 2,560 
acres, but not to exceed 2,560 acres to any 
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one individual, firm, or private corporation, 
at a price not to exceed the original purchase 
price which the United States Government 
paid for such lands as hereinafter described 
in the Apalachicola National Forest, to wit: 

All that part of the Apalachicola National 
Forest in Liberty County, Fla., that is south 
and west of the following line: Begin at the 
northwest corner of section 4 of township 3 
south, range 8 west, and run east to the 
northeast corner of section 1 of township 3 
south, range 8 west; thence run south on the 
range line between ranges 7 and 8 west to the 
southeast corner of section 12 of township 6 
south, range 8 west; thence run east to the 
northeast corner of section 17 of township 5 
south, range 7 west; thence run south to the 
Liberty-Franklin county line. 

All that part of the Apalachicola National 
Forest that is now in Franklin County, Fla., 
however, a bill has been introduced in the 
1947 session of the Florida legislature to 
put it into Liberty County, Fla., that is west 
of the following line; Begin at the one-half 
section line between sections 29 and 30 of 
township 5 south, range 7 west, and run south 
along the east line of sections 30 and 31 of 
township 5 south, range 7 west, and sections 
6, 7, 18, 19, and 30 of township 6 south, range 
7 west, to the southeast corner of said sec- 
tion 30 of township 6 south, range 7 west; 
thence run west along the south line of sec- 
tion 30 of township 6 south, range 7 west, to 
a point where Fort Gadsden Creek intersects 
the south line of section 30 of township 6 
south, range 7 west, thence run down the 
center of Fort Gadsden Creek in a meander- 
ing westerly direction to the center of the 
mouth of Fort Gadsden Creek. 

2. That a certified copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to each of the following: Hon. 
CLAUDE PEPPER and Hon. Sressarp L. HOLLAND, 
both United States Senators from Florida, 
and the Honorable Bon Sixes, Member of the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
from the Third District of Florida, 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. BALDWIN, from the Committee 
on Civil Service, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 203) to increase the equip- 
ment maintenance of rural carriers 2 
cents per mile per day traveled by each 
rural carrier for a period of 3 years, and 
for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments, and submitted a report 
(No. 337) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 
S. 1488. A bill for the relief of Louisa B. 
\ Sank; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 1489. A bill to renew and extend ce: 
letters patent; to the Committee on e 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BALDWIN (by request): 

S. 1490. A bill to transfer the Panama Rail- 
road pension fund to the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Civil Service. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3444) to amend section 
251 of the Internal Revenue Code was- 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR TAFT ON VETO OF 
LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


IMr. BALL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by Senator Tarr on the veto of the 
Labor Relations Act on June 20, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CLAYTON 
ACT—ADDRESS BY ED. WIMMER 
[Mr. OMAHONET asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a radio 
address relating to the bill to amend the 
Clayton antitrust law by Mr. Ed. Wimmer, 
vice president of the National Federation of 
Small Business and editor of Forward, 
America, which appears in the Appendix.) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS— 
VETO MESSAGE 


The Senate resumed the reconsidera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3020) to prescribe 
fair and equitable rules of conduct to be 
observed by labor and management in 
their relations with one another which 
affect commerce, to protect the rights 
of individual workers in their relations 
with labor organizations whose activities 
affect commerce, to recognize the para- 
mount public interest in labor disputes 
affecting commerce that endanger the 
public health, safety, or welfare, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I rise 
to join my distinguished colleagues in 
congratulating our President upon his 
carefully studied and courageous action 
in vetoing the Taft-Hartley bill. Every 
line of his able message breathes a spirit 
of fairness to employers and employees 
and a genuine concern for the economic 
and social future of our country. 

During the debates on the Taft-Hartley 
bill, we have had frequent occasion to 
turn to two other able Presidential state- 
ments touching labor: His veto message 
returning the Case bill in 1946 and his 
state of the Union message of January 
6 of this year. In those documents the 
President outlined, and now repeats, a 
program of labor-management relations 
which has won the confidence of, and 
will continue to commend itself to, the 
country. 

The people know that the President is 
not a partisan in labor matters. He 
speaks in the name of the whole of the 
American people. I am confident that 
the rank and file of our citizens who have 
not had the President’s opportunity to 
study this bill will be guided by his views. 

Time has now elapsed, since passage 
of this measure, for a maturer view to 
make itself felt. On June 13 I placed in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp a statement 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, an important religious, and cer- 
tainly impartial, body, which said: 

The Taft-Hartley bill does little or nothing 
to encourage labor-management cooperation. 
On the contrary, it approaches the compli- 
cated problem of industrial relations from a 
narrow and excessive legalistic point of view. 


It confirms our view that enactment 
of this measure would mean a renewal of 
the violence and warfare which charac- 
terized a shameful era in American labor 
relations before passage of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

The former Chairman and the public 
members of the National War Labor 
Board have denounced the measure. A 
distinguished group of labor lawyers and 
economists is reported by the New York 
Times of June 19 to say: 


This omnibus bill includes many provi- 
sions which are extremely unwise, unfair, or 
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unworkable. It goes far beyond the legiti- 
mate purpose of curbing union abuses or 
providing equality of bargaining rights and 
duties. 


These are impartial experts talking. 
They confirm everything we have said 
about this measure. And now the 
President, in an able and forthright 
statement, has adopted, once again, the 
fair and frank course. His message is 
consistent with all that he has hereto- 
fore said. He has shown that he can be 
unimpressed by the synthetic din which 
has been raised to drown out this assault 
upon the rights and liberties of the 
citizen. 

The people will long owe a debt of 
gratitude to the President for his cour- 
age and statesmanship on taking this 
step to preserve from emasculation the 
large body of laws, which have been de- 
veloped at great sacrifice, for the fair 
and equitable adjustment of disputes 
growing out of labor-management rela- 
tions. Every fair analysis of this bill 
supports the President’s veto, and the 
best interests and welfare of our country 
demands that it be sustained. 

Mr. President, on Thursday, June 12, 
1947, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT], 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, introduced into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at page 6858, a 
supplementary analysis of the Taft- 
Hartley Labor bill. That analysis was 
intended as an answer to an analysis 
prepared by the Labor Relations Board 
at my request and placed in the Recorp 
in connection with my remarks on June 
6, at page 6501. 

This matter was brought up on the 
floor yesterday, and I want to call atten- 
tion to the remarks made at that time by 
the Senator from Ohio. He said, at page 
7370 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Mr. Tarr. The veto message goes over, point 
by point, the points raised in a memo- 
randum put into the Recorp by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], to each item of 
which the Senator will find an answer which 
I put into the Recorp. Does not the Senator 
think that the veto message substantially 
and in detail follows-the Pressman memo- 
randum which the Senator from Montana 
put into the Recorp? 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Montana yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to correct that 
Statement. I did correct it in a Nation- 
wide broadcast which I made last night. 
There are two memorandums. The one 
prepared by Mr. Pressman was put into 
the Record in the House by Mr. Man- 
CANTONIO, and there is the memorandum 
which the Senator from Montana put 
in, which does not show its origin. My 
impression is that it came from the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, or perhaps 
from members of their staff. I wish to 
correct the statement to which the Sena- 
tor referred. Iam sorry I made the mis- 
take, but it was corrected to the whole 
country last night. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
for the correction, because it would be 
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unfair to let that impression stand, Of 
course, when the statement was made 
by the able Senator from Ohio it was im- 
mediately taken up by the press and 
highlighted in the newspapers. Peo- 
ple all over the Nation were led to believe 
that the analysis which I had filed in con- 
nection with my remarks on that occa- 
sion was prepared by Lee Pressman, 
which, of course, as the Senator now ac- 
knowledges, is not the fact. The state- 
ment which I submitted with my remarks 
was a statement prepared for me, at my 
request, by the National Labor Relations 
Board, and it was inserted in the RECORD 
at the close of my remarks on that oc- 
casion, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I hap- 
pened to be called off the floor for a few 
minutes before the present discussion. 
I was a little surprised last night that the 
Senator from Ohio repeated the state- 
ment about the Pressman analysis that 
was put into the Record by the Senator 
from Montana, in view of the fact that I 
understood the Senator to say in his 
radio speech last night that the Senator 
from Montana had put the Lee Pressman 
analysis in the Recorp in the Senate, and 
that Mr. Marcantonio had put it in in 
the House. 

Mr. TAFT. No; the Senator is mis- 
taken. I just put my last night’s broad- 
cast into the Recor today. I referred 
to a different memorandum in the broad- 
cast last night. 

Mr. PEPPER. I heard the able Sen- 
ator’s speech last night, and I find it be- 
fore me in the Evening Star. If the Sen- 
ator from Montana will yield further 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Maybe the Senator did 
not so intend it, but in the context it 
does leave that impression. It says: 

The President’s message follows in many 
details the analysis of the bill prepared by 
Lee Pressman, general counsel of the CIO, in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on June 
3 by Congressman MARCANTONIO, and another 
memorandum inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on June 6 by Senator James E. MUR- 
RAY, of Montana. 


The proximity of the two led me to in- 
fer that the Senator meant to say it was 
the same memorandum. 

Mr. TAFT. No; it was not. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am glad to hear the 
Senator make that clear. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
very glad the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio has made the correction here today. 
However, I regret very much that it was 
not made yesterday, so that it would have 
been carried over the newspaper wires 
and published broadcast throughout the 
Nation. I realize that the Senator from 
Ohio did not intend to make any mis- 


- representation of the facts. He probably 


was honestly and sincerely misled. 
Nevertheless, a great injury is done by 
incorrect statements of that kind. Peo- 
ple should be a little more careful about 
making statements attributing to an- 
other Member of this body an action 
which he did not commit. 

But I am very glad now that it has been 
cleared up here on the floor, at least, al- 
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though I do not believe it is completely 
cleared up in the country, because when 
a false impression goes throughout the 
country by means of the press of the Na- 
tion, it is usually very difficult to over- 
come it. Of course, I think we have done 
the best we could to correct the false im- 
pression, and we shall have to let the 
matter stand as it is. 

Mr. President, I should like to consider 
for a while the analysis which was pre- 
sented by the Senator from Ohio, by 
which he seeks to bolster up this reac- 
tionary bill and justify it as sound legis- 
lation. 

At the outset, the Senator from Ohio 
stated that certain arguments which we 
have directed at specific provisions of the 
bill are not justified either by the text of 
the bill or the background of decisions 
against which it was written and claimed 
that certain completely erroneous state- 
ments had been made. I have read the 
analysis presented by the Senator from 
Ohio and I have considered it in the light 
of the arguments which we have pre- 
viously made against the bill. 

Upon considering the whole matter, I 
am convinced that the analysis intro- 
duced by the Senator from Ohio is sub- 
ject to serious reproach on the ground 
that its statements and arguments are 
not justified and that it contains many 
erroneous statements. 

First, with respect to the amendment 
of section 2 (2) of the National Labor 
Relations Act exempting Federal Re- 
serve banks from the coverage of the 
statute, the statement of the Senator 
from Ohio contains significant omis- 
sions. The Senator’s statement does 
not point out that all of the stock of 
the member Federal Reserve banks is 
held by privately owned banking institu- 
tions and that the Board of Directors 
of each Federal Reserve bank is in large 
part elected by the private banks which 
hold such stock. While these banks do 
perform certain functions which are use- 
ful to the United States Government, 
that is also true of many other private 
corporations and is true of our entire 
national banking system. All the argu- 
ments which could be made for exempt- 
ing Federal Reserve banks from the cov- 
erage of the act could also be made with 
respect to private national banks. While 
the Board of Governors in Washington 
exercises a supervision over the member 
banks in the Federal Reserve system, 
there are large areas in which collective 
bargaining may be both feasible and 
practicable. 

With respect to the amendments to 
section 2 (2), 213, and 301, concerning 
the definition of the word “agent,” it is 
stated that the amendment merely re- 
stores the definition of “agent” as it ex- 
isted at common law. 

The treatment of the matter of agency 
illustrates to my mind in the clearest 
fashion the bias which lies behind this 
bill. In the first place, as this so-called 
supplementary analysis, the report of 
the conferees, and the entire legislative 
history of the bill indicate, it is proposed 
to weaken the responsibility of manage- 
ment for the acts of its foremen and 
superintendents in dealing with the men 
under them, so that a foreman or super- 
intendent must now be shown to be act- 
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ing within the actual or apparent scope 
of his authority before the employer may 
be held responsible for what he does. 
The vice in this approach is that under 
modern industrial conditions the worker 
who receives his orders from and is solely 
responsible to his foreman, who never 
has an opportunity to see any company 
official of higher than superintendent 
rank, considers that these men are man- 
agement, as they in fact are, for the 
purposes of directing work and supervis- 
ing the work of the employees under 
them. Quite obviously the worker who 
is dependent for his daily wage upon 
those immediately superior to him, who 
stands in a master and servant rela- 
tionship, in effect, to his superiors, can- 
not be treated on an equal footing with 
an independent representative for the 
purposes of arms-length dealing. Yet 
the common-law doctrines of agency 
were developed, not in connection with 
management-labor relations, but with 
those social and economic relationships 
which involve bargaining between par- 
ties of equal economic strength and 
equivalent bargaining power. The le- 
galism with which this problem is now 
approached as a means for justifying a 
weakening of the protection of workers 
is typical of the specious view of indus- 
trial relations which underlies the whole 
bill. 

While, on the one hand, responsibility 
of the employer for acts of foremen and 
supervisors is to a large extent removed, 
section 2 (3) removes supervisors from 
the coverage of the act. The principal 
reason asserted for doing so was that 
management was responsible for the 
actions of its supervisors and therefore 
should have an absolute and unfettered 
control over their activities. I need not 
point out that the principal reason for 
eliminating supervisors fails, if manage- 
ment is no longer to be responsible for 
the activities of its supervisory employ- 
ees, unless those acts are specifically au- 
thorized. Hence, management, from this 
point on, may have it both ways; in the 
first place, they can, by the easy device, 
of posting a notice disclaiming any re- 
sponsibility for what their superintend- 
ents or foremen do, avoid any respon- 
sibility for their actions; and, on the 
other hand, they may deny to supervisory 
employees the rights they should have 
on the plea that they are responsible for 
the actions of their supervisors. 5 

Let us now consider the responsibility 
of unions for the acts of their agents. 
To begin with, I suggest that it is funda- 
mental to this whole problem to point 
out that, although the Senator from Ohio 
may not think so, there are differences 
between corporations and labor unions. 
A corporation is organized for profit. It 
is normally a tightly controlled hierarchy, 
with complete power in top management 
to dismiss from its employment any per- 
son who fails to follow orders issued by 
the top echelons. Persistent disregard 
of instructions invariably leads to disci- 
plinary measures which insure the care- 
ful carrying out of orders. On the other 
hand, trade-unions are not organized for 
profit. They are voluntary groups of in- 
dividuals, and their ranks are open with- 
out discrimination, except in the rarest 
cases, to all employees in an industry. 
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Their officers are elected at all levels. 
The only power which the top officers 
have over subordinate officers or the 
rank and file of the union is the power 
of persuasion, and again, in all but the 
rarest instances, they have no powers of 
discipline or removal. Policies are fixed, 
not as a result of decisions of a few indi- 
viduals, but in national conventions in- 
cluding representatives of all members 
of the union. 

We have had over the years some ex- 
perience with the common law rules of 
agency as applied to trade-unions. The 
La Follette committee showed with what 
persistence and with what success man- 
agement had succeeded in placing labor 
spies in prominent positions in unions, 
and showed further how those labor spies 
have deliberately used their positions of 
power to commit or encourage the com- 
mission of illegal acts, in order to bring 
discredit upon the union, though such 
individuals were in reality agents of 
management, not agents of the union, 
It was frequently held, prior to the pas- 
sage of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, that 
the union was responsible for the acts of 
its agents. Further, the courts in many 
cases found it unnecessary to resort even 
to common-law rules of agency; by 
treating the union as a conspiracy for an 
illegal purpose, they were able to hold 
each member and officer of the union 
as both the agent and principal of all 
the others. The result of these doctrines 
were the outrageous results in the Dan- 
bury Hatters, Bedford Cut Stone, and 
Duplex and Deering cases, which set up 
a wave of agitation, culminating in pas- 
sage of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. Yet 
now, in the case of unions, it is proposed 
to restore those infamous doctrines in 
order to charge the central treasury of 
@ union with responsibility for the acts 
of any officer or agent, whether actually 
authorized or ratified or not. 

Inequality can be obtained quite as 
well by applying the same rule to differ- 
ent types of organizations as it can be 
by applying different rules to similar 
organizations. I have pointed out that 
by applying similar standards of re- 
sponsibility for acts of agents to organ- 
izations as diverse as corporations and 
labor organizations, inequality of treat- 
ment has resulted; but this bill does not 
stop there. If management is, because 
it is entitled to their wholehearted alle- 
giance, to be absolved of responsibility 
for the actions of its supervisors, then, if 
the same rule were to be applied, trade- 
unions should be absolved of responsi- 
bility for the acts of their subordinate 
officers. Yet, as I have pointed out, not 
only are they to be charged with such 
responsibility—as they now are—if the 
action of the subordinates has been au- 
thorized or ratified, but they are to be 
charged with it if any basis exists which 
might lead a court to conclude that an 
apparent agency existed. Thus, with 
respect to the single problem—responsi- 
bility for acts of agents—this bill gives 
employers a dual protection, but it visits 
a penalty upon trade-unions. I insist 
that this is patently unfair, clearly 
biased, thoroughly unworkable, and is 
done in a specious and legalistic fashion. 

With respect to section 3 (d) of the 
bill, which is designed to accomplish a 
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separation of functions within the Board, 
the supplementary analysis points out 
that a person aggrieved by the refusal to 
issue a complaint in a case may appeal 
the matter to Washington. It contains 
the statement that “the assumption that 
the Board itself presently reviews these 
appeals, however, is utterly erroneous.” 
I have checked this matter with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and I find 
that the procedure, which is set forth 
publicly in the Federal Register for Sep- 
tember 11, 1946, is that these appeals are 
considered in the first instance by a com- 
mittee consisting of the Director of the 
Field Division of the Board and the as- 
sociate general counsel in charge of 
litigation. This committee prepares rec- 
ommendations to the Board itself, which 
presently reviews all such recommenda- 
tions, and on fairly frequent occasions 
reverses the action of the appeals and 
review committee. The action of the 
committee does not become final until 
approved by the Board. It is by this 
means that the integration of policy with 
prosecuting functions which is the ob- 
jective of administrative procedure is 
achieved. 

It is obvious that this is no longer to be 
the case. The report of the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House 
says at page 37 that the “general coun- 
sel is to have the final authority, and in 
the name of, but independently of any 
direction, control, or review by, the Board 
in respect of the investigation of charges 
and the issuance of complaints before the 
Board. By this provision, responsibility 
for what takes place in the Board’s re- 
gional offices is centralized in one indi- 
vidual.” It is the clear legislative intent 
that the Board shall have nothing to do 
with these matters which opens the way 
to the evils, which we have previously de- 
scribed, of dispersion of authority, un- 
certainty in the meaning and application 
of the law, overzealousness in the prose- 
cution of cases, harassment of employers 
and trade-unions, and the other disad- 
vantages which the Attorney General’s 
committee on administrative procedure 
pointed out necessarily flow from such 
separation of functions. The report of 
the House managers makes clear a con- 
gressional insistence that the general 
counsel is to have that “unfettered dis- 
cretion” which the supplementary analy- 
sis of the Senator from Ohio denies to 
exist. 

The supplementary analysis presented 
by the Senator from Ohio denies that 
section 7 is intended to revive the “yellow 
dog” contract. The supplementary anal- 
ysis states that this language is contained 
in the Norris-LaGuardia Act. I assume 
that section 2 of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act is referred to, and I should like to 
quote the full context: 

Whereas * + è the individual unor- 
ganized worker is commonly helpless to exer- 
cise actual liberty of contract and to protect 
his freedom of labor and thereby to obtain 
acceptable terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, wherefore, though he should be free 
to decline to associate with his fellows, it is 
necessary that he have full freedom of asso- 
ciation, self-organization, and designation of 
representatives of his own choosing, to nego- 
tiate the terms and conditions of his em- 
ployment, and that he shall be free from the 
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interference, restraint, or coercion of em- 
ployers of labor, or their agents, in the desig- 
nation of such representatives or in self- 
organization or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection; therefore, 
the following definitions of, and limitations 
upon, the jurisdiction and authority of the 
courts of the United States are hereby en- 
acted. 


The supplementary analysis would lead 
one to believe that there is something in 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act which pro- 
tected the right of persons to refrain 
from joining any trade-union activity. 
Such is simply not the case. That right 
has not been threatened from any source: 
On the contrary, the employers of this 
country, banded together in the Associ- 
ated Industries and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, have for years 
thrown their vast economic power into 
protecting that right. If an employee 
has the right guaranteed by law to re- 
frain from union activity, and if that 
right is as a matter of public policy de- 
serving of public protection, I cannot see 
how any court could say that an em- 
ployee no longer had the right to enter 
into a contract agreeing to refrain from 
such union activity. This act succeeds 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act by 15 years; in 
many respects, it intends to and does 
supersede or wipe out the protections of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. As the ex- 
pression of the latest congressional in- 
tent on the subject, it may well be de- 
signed to override the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act in this important respect as well. If, 
as I think, this bill presents a real threat 
of the revival of the yellow-dog contract, 
the matter is not concluded there. Sen- 
ators will recall the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Hitchman Coal & 
Coke case, where the Supreme Court held 
that a person in attempting to organize 
workers who had signed yellow-dog con- 
tracts was seeking to induce a breach of 
such contracts, and therefore might be 
enjoined from proceeding with efforts at 
organization. If workers were thrcwn 
into concentration camps and sur- 
rounded by picket fences it would not 
have been a more effective device to pre- 
vent organization, for both employees 
and organizers could be summarily pun- 
ished for contempt for breaking or in- 
ducing a breach of such a contract. 

Further, when read in connection with 
section 8 (b) (1), the supplementary 
analysis conceded what is the obvious 
intent of the legislation, namely, that 
this is intended to “apply to coercive acts 
of unions against employees who did not 
wish to join or did not care to parti- 
cipate in a strike or a picket line.” This 
makes it clear that the Federal Govern- 
ment is now to take on the responsibility 
of guaranteeing that employees who did 
not wish to participate in a strike and 
strikebreakers are to be escorted through 
picket lines by Federal officials under 
the protection of the Federal courts. 

The report of the House managers at 
page 40 states that— 

It is apparent that many forms and varie- 
ties 0. concerted activities which the Board, 

regarded as protected by the act 
wit no longer be treated as having that 
protection, 
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The report of the House managers 
states that— 

This provision of the Senate amendment 
in its general terms covered all of the ac- 
tivities which were proscribed in section 12 
(a) (1) of the House bill as unlawful con- 
certed activities. 


Section 12 (a) (1) of the House bill 
included among unlawful concerted ac- 
tivities the use of force or violence or 
threats thereof to prevent any individual 
from quitting or continuing in the em- 
ployment of or from accepting or refus- 
ing employment by any employer; or pre- 
venting any individual from freely go- 
ing from any place and entering upon an 
emmloyer's premises or leaving such 
premises; or picketing an employer’s 
place of business in numbers or in a 
manner otherwise than is reasonably re- 
quired. 

By this kind of legerdemain the House 
managers have indicated their belief 
that section 8 (b) (1) has carried into 
the completed bill those extreme pro- 
visions of the Hartley bill which have 
been so strongly denounced by the coun- 
try at large. 

Further, at page 42, the report of the 
House managers pointed out that the 
House bill allowed such activities to be 
“enjoined upon suit by a private em- 
ployer, specific provision was made for 
suits for damages on the part of any 
person injured thereby, and employees 
participating therein were subject to 
deprivation of their rights under the 
act.“ The House managers then make 
this significant assertion: 

The conference agreement, while adopt- 
ing section 8 (b) (1) of the Senate amend- 
ment, does not by specific terms contain 
any of these sanctions. 


The failure of the House managers to 
deny that they recede from their posi- 
tion that injunctions at the suit of pri- 
vate employers were not outlawed by the 
conference agreement indicates a clear 
legislative intention on the part of the 
House, at least, that the door has not 
been closed on suits on private injunc- 
tions obtained by employers contrary to 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act under this 
provision of the conference report. The 
assurances given by the Senator from 
Ohio as to the meaning of this bill are 
pleasant to the ear but it is obvious that 
he alone is not the sole author or sponsor 
of this bill and that the legislative his- 
tory in the coordinate branch is far 
more important as a matter of legislative 
history than a statement introduced by 
the Senator from Ohio a week after en- 
actment of the bill. Despite the assur- 
ances that the Hartley bill has been laid 
to rest it is entirely clear that the man- 
agers on the part of the House, do not 
think it has been, nor is there anything 
in the legislative history in the Senate 
to disclaim this. 

The supplementary analysis provided 
by the Senator from Ohio attempts to 
answer the arguments so ably presented 
by the senior Senator from Kentucky 
concerning the requirement that under 
section 8 (a) (3) of the bill a majority 
of those eligible to vote, rather than a 
majority of those voting, are necessary 
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to authorize the validity of a union se- 
curity agreement. The supplementary 
analysis states that “an average of over 
90 percent of the eligible employees par- 
ticipate in Board conducted elections and 
a 100 percent vote is not unusual.” I 
have checked this figure with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and find 
that actually the percentage of eligible 
employees voting in Board elections is 
83 percent and further that a 100 per- 
cent vote is quite unusual. Be that as 
it may, it is apparent that under present 
Board rules the employer has no motive 
for keeping employees away from the 
polls; indeed employer campaigns 
against unions are almost invariably di- 
rected at appeals to employees to get out 
and vote since there is a widespread feel- 
ing that union members are more apt 
to vote in such elections than nonunion 
employees. Precisely the opposite would 
result under this act. While it is true, 
as the supplementary analysis states, 
that Board elections are frequently con- 
ducted on company time and property, 
this must obviously always be done with 
the employer’s consent. 

Such consent is usually forthcoming 
because of the employer’s desire that all 
employees vote. By insisting that em- 
ployees who do not vote in effect vote 
against union-security agreements, it 
will be apparent that the employer will 
have every interest to see that such elec- 
tions are held under conditions. which 
make it onerous for employees to vote 
since, if less than a majority vote in the 
election, the defeat of a union-security 
clause is assured. 

The supplementary analysis in its dis- 
cussion of section 8 (b) (4) dealing with 
illegal strikes and boycotts confirms our 
worst fears concerning the intent in 
changing the language of the section in 
conference. As passed by the Senate it 
was stated that a strike or boycott was 
illegal if it was for the purpose of cer- 
tain practices. The conferees changed 
this to read, “where an object thereof 
if.” The supplementary analysis states, 


-“the intent of the conferees was to close 


any loophole which would prevent the 
Board from being blocked in giving relief 
against such illegal activities simply be- 
cause one of the purposes of such strikes 
might have been lawful.” 

To begin with, it is nonsense to talk 
here of closing loopholes which would 
prevent the Board from being blocked in 
giving relief since the injunctive provi- 
sions with respect to these practices are 
mandatory upon the Board, which 
therefore has no discretion in the mat- 
ter. Further than that, however, our 
objection to this change was premised 
upon the ground that it removed the 
primary objectives tests which was de- 
veloped by the Supreme Court under the 
Sherman Antitrust Act in order that 
every strike would not be considered 
illegal; manifestly there may be several 
purposes in any strike and various 
strikers may have different motives. 
The Supreme Court therefore developed 
the doctrine that it would look to the 
primary objective and not to all objec- 
tives. I know of no assertion which has 
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been made on the Senate floor, as the 
supplementary analysis states, that even 
if one of the strikers had an improper 
motive he would thereby make the union 
liable for an unfair labor practice and 
to an action for damages brought by the 
employer; and I ask the Senator from 
Ohio to point to any such assertion made 
on this floor. We have insisted and 
continue to insist that a single strike 
may have several motives or that a con- 
siderable group of strikers may have 
motives other than those which impel 
the majority to strike. 

The supplementary analysis confirms 
our argument that this throws the law 
back beyond anything which the courts 
have ever held. I do not understand the 
relevance of the argument made in the 
supplementary analysis that the hidden 
motives of the union or the employees 
would be immaterial. We have not ar- 
gued that these motives would be hid- 
den, but the point of our argument has 


been that an entire strike may be en- 


joined because some group of strikers or 
union leaders had a motive which some 
court might feel was improper, 

The supplementary analysis, in dis- 
cussing section 8 (b) (5) relating to the 
power of the Board to supervise initiation 
fees charged by the unions does not meet 
the arguments we raised. While it is 
true that, as stated by the supplemen- 
tary report, this applies only to cases in 
which a union has received a union-shop 
or maintenance-of-menibership agree- 
ment, such agreement now covers ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the employees 
under contract, and I know of no union 
which does not at some point hold a 
union-security or maintenance-of-mem- 
bership agreement. Hence, every union 
would be subject to the supervision of the 
Board in the fixing of the amounts of its 
initiation fees. The supplementary re- 
port states that this provision was in- 
cluded because unless such a provision 
was inserted, the restrictions on a union 
shop in section 8 (3) could be easily cir- 
cumvented. The speciousness of this 
argument must be immediately appar- 
ent, for under section 8 (a) (3) “no em- 
ployer shall justify any discrimination 
against an employee for nonmembership 
in a labor organization (a) if he has rea- 
sonable grounds for believing that such 
membership was not available to the em- 
ployee on the same terms and conditions 
generally applicable to other members, 
Hence, if union members wish to exclude 
@ person from membership under a 
union-security agreement they would be 
required to charge themselves the same 
initiation fees charged applicants for 
membership. Such an argument re- 
quires the conferees to assume that the 
vast majority of union members would 
be willing to tax themselves to exclude 
a few persons whom they did not desire 
to take into membership, We insist that 
the existence of such power in the hands 
of the Government is an open door to 
control of all union affairs since, if the 
Government controls the purse strings of 
the union, it will be clear that it will 
control all activities of the union. 

The supplementary analysis in dis- 
cussing section 8 (b) (6), the provision 
of the bill outlawing so-called feather- 
bedding practices again confirms our 
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fears concerning the meaning of this 
section. It states that: 

What is prohibited is extortion by labor 
organizations or their agents in lieu of pro- 
viding services which an employer does not 
want. 


Let us suppose a group of 10 men 
working on an assembly line would de- 
cide that it is physically impossible for 
them to keep production going without 
extra aid. If they request the employer 
to provide additional help and the em- 
ployer says he does not want them, they 
are, under the bill as clarified by the 
supplementary analysis, engaging in a 
feather-bedding practice. If the em- 
ployer does not wish to maintain a safety 
man below a heavy overhead crane in 
a factory to warn employees of impend- 
ing danger the union would be guilty of 
a feather-bedding practice. 

The supplementary analysis attempts 
to answer the argument that under the 
free speech provision statements of an 
employer could not be used in evidence. 
That such was its explicit intent is clear 
from the statement of the senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio during the debate which 
preceded the passage of the bill, to be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Thursday, June 5, 1947, at page 6446. 
The Senator from Florida stated that— 

Under the criminal law at the pres- 
ent time any statement a man may make 
prior to a given act which the court may 
try to evaluate may be admitted in evidence 
as having some relationship to his inten- 
tions, But the conference report deliber- 
ately excludes statements of that sort, un- 
less the statement contains an actual threat, 
thereby depriving the Board of the full evi- 
dence in the case. 


In response the senior Senator from 
Ohio stated: 

So long as the Board has a practice of that 
kind the employer's mouth is practically 
shut. In case he makes a speech later on 
and is charged with some unfair or unlaw- 
ful labor practice, and that can be consid- 
ered in evidence, it means that he cannot 
afford to speak at all. Without that provision 
there is not freedom of speech. 


I need not point to the distorted con- 
cept of freedom of speech which is con- 
tained in the statement of the Senator 
from Ohio. From time immemorial the 
law has recognized that while a man 
may have a right to speak as he wishes 
he cannot escape responsibility for what 
he said under the laws of libel and slan- 
der. The use of any statements in evi- 
dence, liability for fraud, or misrepre- 
sentation, have not at any time been 
thought to infringe the right of freedom 
of speech. To deny the use of such state- 
ments as evidence in Labor Board pro- 
ceedings is to give employers a license 
possessed at no time by any group in the 
community. 

The supplementary analysis adopts a 
curious distinction in saying that this 
section “has no application to state- 
ments which are acts in themselves or 
contain directions or instructions. 
These, of course, could be deemed admis- 
sions and hence competent under the 
well-recognized exception to the hear- 
say rule.” But the rule governing the 
use of admissions in evidence is applied 
only to admissions against interest. If 
an employer states that, “I do not like 
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labor unions and consider them bad for 
my boys,“ it would be obvious on its face 
that this was not an admission against 
interest. It could not therefore be re- 
ceived in evidence as stated by the sup- 
plementary report. Further, I call at- 
tention to the fact that the supple- 
mentary report does not draw any line— 
and I am confident no such line can be 
drawn—between “views, arguments, or 
opinions” and “statements which are 
acts in themselves or contain directions 
or instructions.” Even if such a distine- 
tion could be drawn it would have farci- 
cal results. It means that clear language 
explaining a direction or instruction 
would not be admissible even though the 
direction or instruction might be. 

The supplementary statement dis- 
torts the record in yet another way. It 
states that— 

The Board has permitted employers’ expres · 
sions of opinion on unionism to be used to 
sustain the theory that he was guilty of vio- 
lations of the National Labor Relations Act. 

While this is true and, in my juagment, 
proper, the supplementary report neg- 
lects to state that the Board has also 
used employers’ expressions of opinion 
about unionism as a basis for acquitting 
an employer of a charge tha* he has vio- 
lated the act. It must be remembered 
that while statements hostile to union- 
ism are excluded by this action, state- 


ments of employers friendly to unions 


are also excluded, relevant as they may 
be in determining the employers’ atti- 
tude and motives. 

The supplementary analysis also neg- 
lects to mention the impact of this sec- 
tion on the unfair labor practices by 
unions which the bill would reach. In 
its very nature a boycott is hardly more 
than a statement of views, argument, 
or opinion which a union circulates in 
an effort to inflict an economic loss 
upon an employer, Yet, under this ab- 
surd provision such leaflets or other 
material would not be admissible in evi- 
dence. 

In discussing section 8 (b) (4) (D), 
dealing with jurisdictional strikes, the 
Senator from Ohio again concedes the 
validity of the argument which we have 
made that this went far beyond the pre- 
vention of jurisdictional strikes by stat- 
ing that— 

I have no hesitation in saying that this 
subsection applies not only to strikes over 
the assignment of particular work to one 
union rather than another, but also to the 
assignment of work to one union rather than 
another group of employees. 


The Senator from Ohio, however, at- 
tempts to justify it by saying that it 
would be an unfair labor practice for an 
employer to assign work to nonunion 
employees in an effort to defeat a union, 
and by the same token that it should be 
an unfair labor practice for a union to 
attempt to compel assignment of work 
being done by nonunion men to them- 
selves. 

The Senator from Ohio misses the 
essential point which we made in our 
argument. By defining such disputes as 
jurisdictional disputes the injunctive 
provisions of the act may be brought into 
play. This section as now drafted de- 
fines as a jurisdictional strike an effort 
of employees to prevent an employer 
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from assigning work to nonunion em- 
ployees in order to protect themselves. 
Hence, if such employees strike against 
employer action, which the Senator from 
Ohio concedes would be an unfair labor 
practice, they are guilty of a jurisdic- 
tional strike and subjected to the penal- 
ties of injunctive relief, suits for damages 
in the Federal courts, and probable triple 
damages under the Sherman Antitrust 
Act. If employees can strike against 
such unfair labor practices of employers 
only under such penalties we may con- 
fidently anticipate that antiunion em- 
ployers will seize upon this as a device 
for breaking up any craft union. 

We had previously criticized section 
8 (d) of the act on the ground that it 
eliminated by its explicit provisions any 
duty on the part of the parties to meet 
and discuss modifications of an existing 
contract. The supplementary analysis 
points out what is perhaps true that 
“parties may meet and discuss the mean- 
ing of the terms of their contract and 
may agree to modifications on change of 
circumstances, but it is not mandatory 
that they do so.” In the first place it 
must be evident that the inclusion of 
such a provision in the law will encour- 
age employers who wish to remain ada- 
mant in their construction of the mean- 
ing of the contract to refuse to meet and 
discuss such meaning of the provisions of 
the contract since there is now an ex- 


plicit statutory mandate that they need 


not do so. We have previously pointed 
out that existing law does not require 
the employer to agree to any changes 
and requires no more than that the par- 
ties meet and discuss the matter. We 
have no hesitation in saying that meet- 
ings and discussions between manage- 
ment and employees to discuss outstand- 
ing differences are highly desirable and 
industrially important. It is indeed the 
basic premise of the entire statute. Why 
in this area it should be less desirable 
than in the negotiation of the agree- 
ment itself the supplementary report 
leaves completely unexplained. 

We had criticized section 9 (c) (4) as 
forbidding the Board from holding pre- 
hearing elections, a useful device which 
is now being used in some 800 cases a 
year coming before the Board. In only 
15 percent of such cases do hearings re- 
sult; if the union loses the election the 
matter normally ends there, and if the 
union wins the election the employer is 
very frequently willing to recognize them 
without further hearing. Since the 
Board holds approximately 5,000 to 6,000 
elections a year it is obvious that this 
is not an “inconsequential percentage of 
cases” as the supplementary report 
states and it is statistically untrue, as 
the supplementary report states, that 
“more often than not a subsequent hear- 
ing was still necessary.” 

The Senator from Ohio attempts to 
answer our criticisms of the prohibition 
on use of the “extent of organization” 
theory by stating that “it is sufficient 
answer to say that the Board has evolved 
numerous tests to determine appropriate 
units, such as community of interest of 
employees involved, extent of common 
supervision, interchange of employees, 
geographical considerations, etc., anyone 
of which may justify the finding of a 
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small unit.” This suggestion is an in- 
vitation by the Senator from Ohio to 
the Board to make this provision work 
by disregarding it and instcad of frankly 
resting its decisions on the extent of 
organization theory, to find some sub- 
terfuge by which the impact of this pro- 
vision can be discounted. While I agree 
that the bill is an open invitation to sub- 
terfuge if employers, unions, and the 
Board are to continue its work, it seems 
to me undesirable for proponents of the 
measure to suggest a kind of deceit in its 
administration. 

The extent of organization theory is 
criticized on the ground that “its use has 
been particularly bad where another 
union comes in and organizes the re- 
mainder of the unit which results in the 
establishment of two inappropriate 
units.” Consider the situation in the 
coal-mining industry. The Progressive 
Mine Workers, strong in certain areas of 
Illinois, West Virginia, and Indiana, have 
for years waged a bitter battle against 
being represented by the United Mine 
Workers. If under the bill the Board 
were required to find a unit appropriate 
apart from the extent of organization, it 
would be in the position of forcing em- 
ployees who desire to be represented by 
the Progressive Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica into being represented by the United 
Mine Workers in order to meet the intel- 
lectual desires of the proponents of the 
measure. Herrin, Ill., was the scene of a 
small civil war on this issue; there was a 
pitched battle with much loss of life be- 
tween miners who wished to be repre- 
sented by the Progressive Mine Workers 
of America and others who wished to be 
represented by the United Mine Workers. 
Sitting in their ivory tower, it is well 
enough for the proponents of the meas- 
ure to suggest that by disregarding the 
extent of organization theory the Board 
should in effect compel the renewal of 
that civil war. 

The supplementary analysis under- 
takes to answer only a minor argument 
which we made against the provision 
which requires all union officials, inter- 
national, local, and others, to certify that 
they are not Communists; namely, that 
this would create delay. The analysis in 
effect admits this to be true, since it says, 
“There is no delay unless an officer of the 
moving union refuses-to file the affidavit 
required.” It is, of course, precisely in 
this situation that we pointed out that 
delay would result. 

Delay will result for still another rea- 
son. The section as drafted is now suffi- 
ciently broad to include officers down to 
the level of shop steward. This is a large 
and fluctuating group; the illness, ab- 
sence from the country, negligence, of 
any single union officer would defeat the 
union’s right to resort to governmental 
processes. Further, new officers are con- 
stantly being elected or replaced; to 
maintain such a voluminous file of affi- 
davits continually up to date will obvi- 
ously impose the most serious burdens 
upon unions. 

Another problem arises in this con- 
nection. The bill requires that these 
affidavits be filed not only by the local 
officers but by the officers of any na- 
tional or international labor organiza- 
tion of which it is an affiliate or constitu- 
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ent unit.” The American Federation of 
Labor has for many years been affiliated 
with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, which includes represent- 
atives from many countries throughout 
the world. Iam not at all sure of the po- 
litical affiliation of each member of the 
IFTU but I rather surmise a Communist 
might be found among them and might 
be found among its officers. Are all 
American Federation of Labor unions 
thereby deprived of the right to file peti- 
tions with the Board? The railway 
brotherhoods have recently affiliated 
themselves with the International Trans- 
port Workers, an organization represent- 
ing transport workers throughout the 
world. I know that the orientation of 
that organization has been strongly anti- 
Communist, but it is entirely possible 
that some Communist representing some 
group of transport workers somewhere in 
the world is an officer of that organiza- 
tion. The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations has been affiliated for some 
time with the World Federation of Trade 
Unions in which the Soviet trade unions 
are represented. Does the bill require 
that as a condition of filing cases with 
the National Labor Relations Board 
every CIO affiliate have on file an affi- 
davit by the Russian officials of the 
WFTU that they are not Communist 
Party members? While such absurd 
consequences may not follow, the real 
point, of course, is that the filing of these 
affidavits has nothing to do with the 
function which our national labor policy 
has entrusted to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board; namely, the encourage- 
ment of collective bargaining. 

We criticized section 10 (b) of the bill, 
which requires that proceedings shall 
“so far as practicable,” be conducted in 
accordance with the rules of evidence ap- 
plicable in the district courts of the 
United States. The Senator from Ohio 
attempts to explain away this provision 
by stating that “this is more a preventive 
measure than one to cure existing 
abuses” and that the use of the words 
“so far as practicable” gives to the trial 
examiner considerable discretion as to 
how closely he will apply the rules of 
evidence. The House conferees, how- 
ever, had a quite different view of the 
matter. Their report states, at page 53, 
that “if the Board is required so far as 
practicable to act only on legal evidence, 
the substitution, for example, of assumed 
‘expertness’ for evidence will no longer be 
possible.” The House managers thereby 
indicate a clear intention that only such 
evidence shall be admitted, unless there 
is some overwhelming reason to the con- 
trary, as would be admitted in a court of 
law in a case being tried by a jury. It is 
interesting that the sponsors of this 
measure in the Senate have not even 
denied the House statement that the 
Board is no longer to use its “expert- 
ness” in deciding cases. This ambition 
to replace informed and careful judg- 
ment with inexpertness has not, so far 
as Iam aware, previously been made with 
respect to any governmental function. 

Our criticism of section 10 (c), which 
allows an order of a trial examiner to 
become final in the event no exceptions 
are filed before the Board, was directed 
at a real danger. If, as occasionally 
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happens, a trial examiner filed an 
erroneous report granting a union, let 
us say, full relief, the employer could by 
waiting 20 days take his case directly to 
court without giving the Board an op- 
‘portunity to correct the error committed 
by its trial examiner. The supplemen- 
tary report answers that the “general 
counsel in any event would not go for- 
ward with enforcement if the order was 
erroneous”; but our argument rested 
squarely upon section 10 (f) of the Taft- 
Hartley bill, which allows any person to 
obtain a review of such order. 
general counsel, of course, would have 
no power to prevent a review of such an 
order. Nor is there any answer, as the 
supplementary report states, in section 
10 (c), which forbids the court from con- 
sidering any objection which has not 
been urged before the Board, its mem- 
ber, agent, or agency. The illustration 
which we gave rested upon the premise 
that an objection had properly been 
made before the trial examiner, but 
improperly disregarded by him. 

We objected to section 11 on the 
ground that the bill directs the 
Board to issue subpenas regardless 
of the materiality or relevancy of the 
evidence sought. The language of sec- 
tion 11 states: The Board or any mem- 
ber thereof shall upon application of any 
party to such proceedings forthwith issue 
to such parties subpenas requiring the 
attendnace and testimony of witnesses 
or the production of any evidence in such 
proceeding or investigation requested in 
such application,” Nothing in this state- 
ment requires that the matter sought be 
relevant or material; that this is the clear 
intent of section 11 as now drafted is 
clear from the following sentence which 
allows the party subpened to petition the 
Board to revoke the subpena if “the evi- 
dence does not relate to any matter under 
investigation or any matter in question 
in such proceedings or does not describe 
with sufficient particularity of evidence 
whose production is required.” We did 
not, as the supplementary report states, 
at any point disregard the remainder of 
the paragraph providing for revocation 
of the subpena but it is clear from our 
earlier arguments that our objection 
went to the requirement that the citizen 
be put to the trouble of coming in and 
defending himself even though the sub- 
pena is on its face frivolous or irrelevant. 

In criticizing section 206 dealing with 
national emergency strikes we criticized 
the insertion by the conferees of lan- 
guage which would make injunctive 
powers available if the strike was one 
“affecting an industry or a substantial 
part thereof.” The supplementary re- 
port states that we ignore the remainder 
of the paragraph which imposes the ad- 
ditional requirement that such strike 
imperil the national health or safety. 

This is hardly accurate. Our objec- 
tion went to the fact that by thus en- 
larging the circumstances under which 
an injunction might issue almost any 
strike could be brought within the terms 
of the bill. There was some slight safe- 
guard against arbitrary or too frequent 
use of the injunctive process against 
strikes in the version of the bill which 
passed the Senate in that it was neces- 
sary that such a strike affect substan- 
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tially an entire industry. Now, however, 
it is enough if in the judgment of the 
President or the Attorney General some 
segment of an industry is affected. 
Thereby the salutary safeguards of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, insofar as they 
are not already removed by other sec- 
tions of the bill, are by this section 
largely taken away. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the 
supplementary report because I think it 
illustrates so typically the manner in 
which the full scope and content of this 
measure has been concealed from the 
Senate and from the public generally. 
The clearest legislative history found in 
the bill itself, or in the report of the 
House managers, or in the report of the 
majority of the Senate conferees, is on 
the floor of this body twisted, distorted, 
or concealed in such a manner as to lull 
the Senate into a feeling of security that 
none of the results which we prophesy 
will follow from this measure. 

Perhaps no piece of legislation which 
has ever passed the Congress has had a 
more voluminous legislative history. 
Merely in the topics upon which I have 


touched there is material for extensive- 


litigation for the next 10 years. The 
mere assurance by the Senator from 
Ohio that a certain intent was embodied 
in the bill or that a certain result will 
flow from it is far from being the whole 
story. The report of the managers on 
the part of the House is a particularly 
glaring example of the way in which 
matters which we have thought laid to 
rest are again revived. It is clear that 
the report of the managers on the part 
of the House read in connection with the 
conference bill makes this measure stand 
exactly where the Hartley bill stood when 
it passed the House. I do not, of course, 
insist that the courts would treat the 
report of the House managers as the en- 
tire legislative history of this measure; 
I do insist that in any consideration of 
the bill by the courts that report is a 
vastly more important part of the legis- 
lative history of the measure than are 
the individual views of the Senator from 
Ohio, particularly when stated for some 
days after enactment of the bill. If the 
bill becomes law we may be certain that 
the major portion of the views expressed 
by the House managers in 20 pages of 
fine print in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will, in most cases, prevail, since in a 
great bulk of instances the positions as- 
serted by the managers on the part of 
the House have not been denied by the 
Senate conferees either in their report 
or on the floor of the Senate. 

It is important that the Senate under- 
stand that as the legislative history of 
the measure now stands we are voting 
for what is with only the rarest and most 
minor exceptions the Hartley bill, a bill 
which has been denounced from one end 
of the country to the other as being too 
harsh and which the chairman of the 
House Labor Committee admitted was 
drafted only for the purpose of wringing 
further concessions from the Senate. 
The Senate must understand that even 
those Members of this body who voted 
for this measure with reservations but 
with the hope that it could somehow be 
patched up in administration or by sub- 
sequent congressional action have had 
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the wool pulled over their eyes by the 

House conferees. 

It is interesting that those Senators 
who feel that the joint congressional 
commission provided by this bill offers 
an opportunity for correcting the de- 
fects which they concede are contained 
in this measure, are themselves in a mi- 
nority within their own party. On some 
issues they made a valiant fight to ex- 
clude some of the worst proposals, yet it 
was only with the support of Senators on 
this side of the aisle that they were able 
in a few cases to defeat a number of 
vicious provisions. For that group now 
to suppose that they will have the as- 
sistance of their party in correcting this 
measure is thoroughly illusory. If any- 
thing, in the event this bill becomes law, 
they will find themselves faced with 
fights to ward off even more repressive 
and unjustified action on the part of a 
majority of their colleagues. 

We, of the minority in the Labor Com- 
mittee, have consistently offered our 
services on a bipartisan basis to sit down 
and draft a measure following the pro- 
cedures so successfully adopted by the 
junior Senator from New York before he 
reversed his position after coming to this 
body. We have introduced legislation to 
implement that proposal we made; legis- 
lation which may still be passed at this 
session of the Congress and which I feel 
sure would be gladly signed by the Presi- 
dent since it contains his own recom- 
mendations in his state of the Union 
For the comfort and well- 
being of the United States, the Senate 
would do well to admit its mistake, to 
concede that, as Chairman HARTLEY put 
it, “There is more in this bill than meets 
the eye,” to start afresh on a bill of the 
kind which we have proposed, and to ad- 
vance into this tortuous, complex field 
slowly and step by step, gaining a secure 
foothold before we move to the next step. 

Mr. President, I think it would be ap- 
propriate at this time for me to call at- 
tention to the fact that the National 
Association of Manufacturers has been 
the principal organization behind this 
legislation. 

We have witnessed in this present at- 
tempt to pass a vicious and pernicious 
labor bill the machinations of a power 
combine of big business, the NAM. How 
it works in behalf of monopoly big busi- 
ness, while at the same time fooling the 
vast majority of even its own member- 
ship among manufacturers, has been 
disclosed once more by two articles ap- 
pearing in the last two issues of the 
official paper of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, the Trainmen News. 

I call attention to these articles, and 
ask unanimous consent to have them 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPENDS MILLIONS To UNDERMINE LABOR— 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS: 
A TOOL or MONOPOLY-MINDED Bic BUSINESS 

(Part I) 

The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, bitter, powerful, and relentless, foe of 
organized labor, has been at its job trying to 
beat back labor’s advances for a long time 
now. 
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Since it was first organized in 1895 NAM 
has performed a great many services for its 
monopoly-minded big-business owners who 
shell out millions that go into its propa- 
ganda machine and come out as “influence” 
exerted on thousands of unknowing and 
unsuspecting voters. 

The NAM was never so effective as just now 
when its long years of skillful efforts and 
its vast expendityres of money are paying off 
in the Republican reactionary Congress’ sup- 
port of the Taft-Hartley labor bill. 


WORK FOR CORPORATION BIGWIGS 


When an organization has been around 
doing business for half a century we begin 
to take it for granted. Having satisfied our- 
selves at one time or another of the charac- 
ter of the NAM, we have it “tagged” as a 
vicious, labor-baiting, reactionary tool of 
the handful of hard-boiled corporation mil- 
lionaires—du Pont of the vast du Pont fam- 
ily interests, oil man Pew, Republican bigwig 
of Pennsylvania, Colby of General Foods, 
Weir of Weirton Steel, Hutchinson of Chrys- 
ler Corp., Hargrave of Eastman Kodak 
Co. and Hook of American Rolling Mills. 

These men, with a few others of the same 
stripe, sitting in the top executive committee 
of NAM, pull its strings, make up the special 
programs to influence legislation, and find 
the money to pay their costs. But how they 
work is seldom revealed to the public. Let’s 
take a look behind the scenes. 

NAM's public relations chief probably re- 
vealed much more than his bosses would 
like when he boasted in a December 21, 1946, 
interview with Editor and Publisher of the 
propaganda program carried on by NAM dur- 
ing last year. That program cost slightly 
less than $3,000,000 and an even larger 
amount is budgeted to be spent during 1947. 
Judging by the way in which NAM is spend- 
ing money right now, its propaganda cam- 
paign in putting over the Taft-Hartley bill 
has cost them much more. 

‘You can buy a lot of influence with 
$3,000,000, even in a big country like the 
United States, if you know how to spread it 
around. Here's how it was spread by NAM's 
bright boys. 

There were two jobs NAM sought to put 
over on the American people in 1946. One 
was to prepare the ground still further for 
the fight to destroy the Wagner act during 
the 1947 Congress. The other was to kill off 
OPA so that the specially favored few manu- 
facturers could reap lush profits from the 
sale of scarce goods at uncontrolled inflated 
prices. NAM takes credit for destroying 
OPA. Of course, it had considerable assist- 
ance in the United States Senate from Tarr 
of Ohio and WHerry of Nebraska, the same 
two who are by some strange coincidence 
lending such leadership to the labor bill now 
being enacted by the Republican Congress. 

“When NAM started the campaign (against 
OPA),” boasts Holcombe Parkes, its public 
relations man, “a survey showed 85 percent 
of the people believed OPA was absolutely 
necessary. In November, 1946, after the 
campaign spearheaded by NAM, only 26 per- 
cent of the people believed OPA was vital.” 


FOUGHT OPA PROGRAM 


People’s irritation with (1) the shortages 
of goods when peace came, (2) he offering 
of shoddy merchandise, and (3) the black 
market were fanned into emotional flames 
against OPA by 1,000 taiks given to women’s 
clubs, foremen's groups, civic organizations 
and the student bodies of high schools and 
colleges by well-coached NAM staff speakers, 
Working through some local manufacturer 
who held a respected position in the com- 
munity, NAM organizers developed what ap- 
peared to be wholly impartial community 
conferences attended by the wives of lead- 
ing businessmen, church, and civic leaders 
club officers and school officials. All got the 
same intensive cultivation from NAM head- 
quarters, leading to the well-planned con- 
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clusion that OPA was harmful, that it must 
go if goods were to become of top quality 
and abundant, and that prices would not go 
high, and even if some of them did rise 
momentarily, they would soon come down. 

NAM saw to securing its results by tallor- 
ing” its publications to the special interests 
of particular groups. 

Each group of opinion molders got its 
specific NAM propaganda. “Trends,” a 
specially designed publication, went to a se- 
lected group of 37,000 school superintendents, 
principals, and teachers. “Understandings” 
went to 15,000 clergymen. “Farm and In- 
dustry” was sent regularly to 35,000 farm 


leaders. Program Notes“ was especially de- 


veloped to be used by 40,000 leaders in wo- 
men's clubs. 

But while all this effort was calculated to 
get the ground well cultivated and fertilized 
for widespread acceptance of NAM's pro- 
grams, we must be sure that our stories are 
told exactly the way we want them told,” said 
NAM's public relations head. Paid adver- 
tising is the only sure way of doing this” So, 
over $1,500,000 went into direct advertising. 
How much good will such a juicy plum pro- 
duces for NAM among the publishers of the 
Nation who receive a share of it is anybody's 
guess. But it makes doubly sure that good 
use will be made of NAM's clip sheet which 
feeds stuff all ready to go to print to 7,500 
weekly newspapers, and its special publication 
Industry's Views which goes regularly to 
2,500 busy columnists and editorial writers. 


SOME NAM PROPAGANDA 


NAM has made much of its devotion to 
the “American enterprise system.” It tries 
hard to make this long-continued build-up 
pay off in its deft use of our traditional 
American opposition to monopoly by seek- 
ing to pin that label on organized labor. 

But when these big businessmen talk so 
loudly about the American system of en- 
terprise, how much do you hear them 
shouting about “free competitive” enter- 
prise? Who are the corporations who used 
World War II as a means of further concen- 
trating the wealth of the Nation into still 
fewer hands? Which corporation executives 
refused to expand production facilities even 
when their patriotism was appealed to by 
the President until they were guaranteed tax 
write-offs? Who are the corporations listed 
among the monopolies and near monopolies 
in the exhaustive studies of the TNEC? 
What corporations defy the Sherman and 
Clayton Antitrust Acts. drag out suits 
brought against them by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to lengthen the time during which 
they can garner monopoly profits? Start 
naming these corporations, and see how 
closely they fit the roster of the inner circle 
of giant companies making and guiding the 
policies of NAM. 

Let’s read the record of NAM! 
these black spots: 

The NAM opposed the child-labor amend- 
ment. It fought for years to put over on 
the workers and the public the notion that 
their interests were best furthered by an 
open shop in industry and a company-spon- 
sored welfare program calculated to achieve 
NA's brand of corporation-dictated in- 
dustrial democracy. When labor got 
stronger with the election of Franklin D. 
Rosevelt and the introduction of the New 
Deal, then NAM likewise found its treasury 
swollen by the contributions of those in- 
dustrialists whose hatred of “that man“ was 
so intense. 

NAM used the money to influence voters 
and their elected representatives to oppose 


Look at 


wWorkingmen's compensation, the social-se- 


curity program of old-age pensions and un- 
employment compensation, bank-deposit in- 
surance, the Wages and Hours Act, legislation 
offered to strengthen independent competi- 
tive small business, public-health programs, 
and Federal aid for public schools, and other 
measures which have proved so beneficial 
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not only to the common people of this coun- 
try but to the very business community 
which opposed such legislation. 


DOESN'T FIGHT FAIRLY 


The NAM has every right in our democracy 
to oppose openly such proposals, if it chooses. 
For that is the straightforward, American 
way of fighting. But a congressional inves- 
tigation showed that the NAM didn’t fight 
fairly and in the open. On the contrary, says 
the La Follette committee, it “blanketed the 
country with a propaganda which in tech- 
nique has relied upon indirection of meaning, 
and in presentation upon secrecy and decep- 
tion. Radio, speeches, public meetings, news, 
cartoons, editorials, advertising, motion pic- 
tures, and many other artifices of propaganda 
have not, in most instances, disclosed to the 
public their origin with the association.” 

And what the committee considered most 
dangerous to our democratic form of govern- 
ment was the fact that the NAM's campaign 
of propaganda stems from the almost limit- 
less resources of corporate treasuries. Not 
individuals but corporations constitute the 
membership of the association and supply 
its funds. 

Probably few of the people subjected to the 
barrage of propaganda last year in the 1,600,- 
000 pamphlets and booklets, sent to schools, 
libraries, and individuals, the more than 
46,000 showings of NAM films, viewed by over 
600,000, and a Nation-wide weekly radio 
broadcast, could see through the skillfully 
designed curtain of secrecy to distinguish the 
guiding hand and selfish purpose of a few 
dozen giant corporation executives who ma- 
nipulate NAM so largely for their own ends. 
Yet, this is exactly what happens. How it 
takes place, and with what results, will ap- 
pear in a second and concluding article. 


Wuat Is THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS? 


(Part II) 


In the previous article on NAM's program 
of propaganda we traced how big business 
$3,000,000 was spent in 1946 to cultivate 
the grassroots of the Nation and influence 
the Congress to repeal OPA and prepare for 
the passage of the Hartley-Taft-Ball slave 
labor bill in the 1947 Congress. Here we 
sketch the way NAM is set up to do such dirty 
work for a handful of powerful corporations 
which dominate American business. 

NAM was established in 1895, incorporated 
in New York State as a nonprofit organiza- 
tion. Just now it boasts its greatest mem- 
bership, slightly more than 15,000 manufac- 
turing businesses. While only manufactur- 
ing firms can belong, the interlocking tieups 
with utilities and trade groups make NAM 
the “front” and guiding spirit of the power- 
ful leaders in most branches of American 
business. But more of this later. 

How NAM gets and holds onto its mem- 
bers is of first importance. For members 
spell both political pressure and money for 
NAM's work. No individual belongs to NAM. 
A membership is sold to a manufacturing 
company, and memberships are sold as low 
as $25 a year. Dues are based on the number 
of employees in the firm. Here is one key 
to where the power is lodged in NAM, for 
the old adage applies—“he who pays cails 
the tune.” The big boys heading corpora- 
tions having thousands of workers set its 
antilabor policies and guide its reactionary 
program. 

While NAM has some 15 salesmen in 
the field contacting manufacturing firms all 
the time, selling memberships, the real pres- 
sure that produces results is what is known 
inside the shop as the chain membership 
program. This is the tough bludgeoning 
device which few even of the most independ- 
ent smaller businessmen.can afford to resist 
for long. Here is how it works. The NAM 
staff prepares a letter on the stationery and 
for the signature of one of its big members, 
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say for example, Alfred Sloan of General 
Motors Corp. He explains in the letter that 
as a member of a special promotional com- 
mittee of NAM he wants to tell the firm to 
which the letter is being sent Just why it is 
important to that firm to belong to NAM. He 
asks the head of the firm to write him per- 
sonally his decision. He very kindly includes 
in the letter a scale of membership fees to 
guide his correspondent in making out his 
check to NAM. 

When such a letter goes out to the heads 
of all the companies which sell to or have 
important business dealings with General 
Motors, such pressure gets results. Under 
such pressure manufacturers become mem- 
bers of NAM—but what kind of members? 
Are these 15,000 firms active members? Do 
they shape the policies and approve the pro- 
grams carried on by NAM? Should they be 
forced to bear the brunt of public disap- 
proval of NAM, even though they are really 
only silent, and probably many are unwill- 
ing members in that organization? 

In American business a man doesn't often 
get to the head of a manufacturing firm of 
sufficient size to be pressured into member- 
ship in NAM without having learned one 
important rule of the game—to take what is 
handed out by the bigger and more powerful 
above him without protesting too much. 
So, whether he likes the reactionary anti- 
labor program of NAM or not, he seldom 
questions the right of the handful of men 
who run NAM to impose such a program, 
even by dictatorial, Fascist-like methods. 
For NAM is not set up to operate as a demo- 
cratic organization expressing the will of its 
membership. ‘To be sure, it has a board, 
composed of dome 60 members, which is 
selected to cover the various sections of the 
country and give the outward impression of 
being a representative body. 

The board meets once a month, usually in 
the swanky Waldorf-Astoria in New York, 
except for some few winter meetings held at 
some favorite spot in Florida or in the 
horsey country of Virginia where a few of 
the more powerful members may be sojourn- 
ing away from the inclement weather of New 
York. But even these board meetings, which 
are attended by a couple of dozen regulars 
who make it their business to always be on 
hand, are more in the nature of the window- 
dressing, giving outward approval of the 
program and policy already agreed to by the 
small, well-knit exeeutive committee of big 
business officials. 

Formerly, big corporation executives held 
the high offices in NAM and spoke for the 
organization. Then, they began to heed 
the advice of smart public relations pro- 
moters, and went und d. They de- 
veloped a well-studied plan of window dress- 
ing calculated to impress the public with 
the representative character of NAM. One 
feature was to deliberately select a president 
of NAM who was the head of some compara- 
tively small but quite reputable manufactur- 
ing firm. The scheme has worked well, for 
many businessmen are led to believe that 
NAM is not the tool of a handful of giant 
corporations, but their own organization. 

The public hears from NAM's president as 
the representative of a vast number of man- 
ufacturers who are banded together to pre- 
serve and strengthen the free-enterprise 
system and the American way of life. While 
the real power in NAM affairs rests securely 
in the handful of likeminded, likepurposed 
big corporation executives who compose its 
inner circle in the executive committee. 
Here the program to kill OPA was hatched. 
Here the budget was agreed to for spending 
some $3,000,000 getting ready to put over the 
Hartley-Taft-Ball labor bill. It is this group 
that has fought over the years against the 
abolition of child labor, the enactment of 
Social Security; the levying of taxes based 
on the ability-to-pay principle. 

It is within this inner circle that the big 
funds are pledged and raised to pay for 
NAM’s program of propaganda, funds which, 
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by the way, are tax-exempt contributions, 
for by some means NAM has succeeded in 
convincing the Internal Revenue Bureau 
that it is a nonprofit organization engaged 
in en philanthropic, educational 
work. i 

Once agreed to ir the executive commit- 
tee, passed on by the Board in which these 
executive committee members are the domi- 
nant figures, NAM has its program and 
budget. The rest is a job of promotion, done 
most skillfully by a staff of some 300 in New 
York, about 30 in Washington, D. C., and 
lesser numbers scattered strategically over 
the country in offices in the larger industrial 
centers. 

Described thus, NAM appears much like 
many other pressure organizations. But NAM 
is more subtle and devious than that. When 
it found that the public, and even the busi- 
ness community, had its organization tagged 
as being reactionary and out of step with 
American needs, it cooked up a scheme for 
hiding itself and widening its influence by 
working through other more local groups. 
So the National Industrial Council was 
created. Sweetened in recent years by an 
annual contribution from NAM of some 
$200,000 to defray certain expenses, NIC fed- 
erates and coordinates the political-legisla- 
tive program of three constituent bodies, 
(1) the State manufacturing associations 
such as the Illinois Manufacturing Associa- 
tion, the Associated Industries of New York, 
the Iowa Manufacturers Association; (2) the 
various employers’ associations, such as the 
Employers Association of Cleveland, the Open 
Shop Association of Atlanta; 3) the trade 
association group, which is a federation of 
most trade associations, such as the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association and the 
Lumber Dealers Association. 

The degree of control that NAM has over 
these several groups varies. On some of the 
most important issues, such as the program 
to destroy OPA last year, or the Taft-Hartley- 
Ball labor bill just now, there is almost 100 
percent agreement. 

NAM looks upon the various State manu- 
facturers’ groups as the means of fighting 
labor within the several States, and as a grass- 
roots contact which is maintained year 
round. Many of these State groups have 
memberships from the public utilities, which 
affords NAM a means of cross-fertilizing, of 
bringing influence to bear on these power- 
ful business groups, and securing the sup- 
port of their substantial political organiza- 
tions both in national and local fights. 

The local employers organizations, while 
powerful in their own towns or States, often 
lack broad program materials and research 
reports, especially dealing with national is- 
sues. Here, again, NAM finds a profitable 
alliance ready to serve its purposes, 

The national trade associations on NAM’s 
list number about 300. While independent 
of NAM, they hold their annual trade asso- 
ciation group meeting in conjunction with 
NAM's. Broad policy agreements are effected. 
NAM works through these trade associations 
when it is advantageous todo so. For exam- 
ple, in the 1946 OPA fight, NAM was able 
to get the trade associations to spearhead 
the job, particularly at the local contact 
level, for each association was anxious to 
make the record of having destroyed OPA 
and thus secure higher prices for its mem- 
bers. Usually, however, trade associations 
shy away from activities which might label 
them as lobbyists. Hence, they are quite 
willing to let NAM do that part of the job. 

The NAM doesn’t just throw into the com- 
mon “kitty” its $200,000 annual contribution 
to the National Industrial Council. Its 
money is spent to maintain the central office 
in New York, to pay the salaries of the staff 
there and of the council's office in Washing- 
ton, D. ©. Thus, NAM has a direct hold on 
the activities of the NIC. To further tighten 
this hold, the representative of State and 
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local groups in NIC are brought to Washing- 
ton once a month where they are addressed 
by NAM's staff officers, meet with selected 
Members of Congress and Government offi- 
cials. Plans for supporting or opposing 
pending legislation are formulated at these 
meetings. 

It must be borne in mind that the keynote 
of all these meetings is anti-New Deal, and 
particularly antilabor. One long-time mem- 
ber of these meetings asserts that, conserva- 
tively estimated, three-fourths of the time is 
devoted to labor problems. 

NAM doesn't stop here in exerting pressure 
on the people and Congress. It has an excel- 
lent means of approach to individual Mem- 
bers of Congress which affords its lobbyists 
a ready welcome by working through indus- 
trialist friends of Senators and Congressmen 
who are members of NAM. If you haven’t 
seen Congress in action, with its Members, 
especially the influential ones, carrying a 
stupendous load of work that allows them 
little free uninterrupted time, you can’t ap- 
preciate how important it is for the NAM 
lobbyist to have access to the ear of Senator T 
and Congressman H. 

NAM staff men have developed great skill 
in using this entree, for they don’t want to 
wear out their welcome or embarrass their 
friends in Congress by a too obvious show of 
such close relationships. But even more im- 
portant is NAM's desire to preserve its status 
as a tax-exempt, nonpolitical organization. 
That is why a very few amongst its large paid 
staff so reluctantly registered under the new 
lobbying law, for, if NAM is adjudged because 
of that to be an organization engaged pri- 
marily and directly in influencing legislation 
and supporting candidates for office, the very 
attractive bait of tax exemption held out to 
its heavy contributors won't be possible any 
more. 

Shorn of its big contributions, NAM would 
lose its greatest means of effective action, for 
NAM doesn't depend primarily on the dues 
collected from its manufacturing-firm mem- 
berships for its program. That way it raises 
and reports to its members an annual budget 
of from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. But it has a 
sponsored subsidiary organization, the Na- 
tional Industrial Information Committee. 
That organization raises some $3,000,000 or 
more a year directly from industry to finance 
its far-flung program of propaganda. To get 
that sizable budget, each State is assigned its 
quota, and the industrial leaders pledge their 
share of these tax-deductible contributions. 

This recital would not be complete with- 
out mention of the role played by so-called 
impartial scientific research conducted by 
NAM’s own research organization, and by 
other affiliated bodies or kindred research 
bureaus. One of these, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, publishes basic 
studies on a wide range of social-economic 
subjects. They are often done by scientists 
of reputation. They frequently make sub- 
stantial additions to our knowledge. They 
find much use as teaching materials in our 
schools and colleges. They are quoted widely 
by public speakers. They become important 
data in labor negotiations and court actions. 

Supported by contributions from the same 
group of financial giants as operate NAM, 
working on-subjects of great significance to 
NAM, it’s small wonder that the product of 
such research agencies bolsters NAM's views. 
They provide scientific facts and the feeling 
of profundity that gives NAM such advan- 
tage when it quotes scientific research in 
support of its position. For NAM has 
learned the value of a big research program, 
and it makes good use of it. 

In the passage of the Hartley-Taft-Ball 
labor bill by the 1947 Congress, organized 
labor faces one of the most hazardous and 
chaotic periods of its existence. It will in- 
evitably be forced more and more into poli- 
tics to make its position fully understood by 
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the American voters. In this arena of pub- 
lics affairs, it will meet NAM head-on. In 
its relentless fight against organized labor, 
NAM will not be satisfied even if this vicious 
Taft-Hartley labor bill becomes law, but will 
press for the complete emasculation of the 
Wagner Act. Should NAM be fortunate in 
the 1948 elections and a reactionary Repub- 
lican administration be voted into office, 
that is exactly what can be expected. For 
NAM was organized by American big busi- 
ness to fight labor. That is what its highly 
paid staff of experts gets paid to do. That 
is what it spends in excess of $3,000,000 a 
year in devious and oft-times deceitful prop- 
aganda to aecomplish. 

In our type of democratic government 
NAM, and any other pressure organization, 
has the right to bring every legitimate in- 
fluence to bear on the voters and their 
elected representatives. The utmost free- 
dom of action of citizens to organize, to ex- 
press their views, to petition for redress of 
grievances, to show their approval or dis- 
approval of their elected officials, are abso- 
lutely essential to the vigorous functioning of 
American democracy. 

But any pressure organization like NAM 
must accept the consequences of its acts. 
The very foundations of representative dem- 
ocratic government are threatened by the 
secret, evasive action of an organization 
which fears the light of full disclosure of its 
sources of funds, its membership, its true 
purposes, its techniques of exercising influ- 
ence, its paid representatives, how much it 
spends, to whom it accounts for these ex- 
penditures, and its connections with other 
organizations, dummy and real. 

Any group formed to influence public de- 
cisions must be forced by law to work in a 
goldfish bowl. No group intent upon di- 
rectly lobbying for or against legislative 
measures has the right under existing law 
to be supported from tax-exempt contribu- 
tions. 

In many of these respect NAM is guilty, 
for, as the La Follette Senate investigating 
committee pointed out, it “blanketed the 
country with a propaganda which in tech- 
nique has relied upon indirection of mean- 
ing, and presentation upon secrecy and 
deception.” 

Once forced into the open, where the gen- 
eral public, the members of State legisla- 
tures, and the Congress of the United States 
can see NAM’s trade-mark on all its wares, 
it will be exposed as a tool of a handful of 
industrial giants who have long sought to 
destroy the gains of labor and thwart the 
advances made toward greater social se- 
curity and economic prosperity in the United 
States. Once exposed, even the huge funds 
at the disposal of NAM’s bright boys will not 
be fearsome, for the plain people have an 
almost uncanny ability to make up their own 
minds in their own interests. And they will 
soon find that their interest runs counter 
to that of the big business corporation lead- 
ers who run NAM. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, there 
has been much misunderstanding in the 
country as a result of the propaganda 
which has been put forth in connection 
with this legislation. I have received 
letters from my own State of Montana 
insisting that I should vote for the legis- 
lation, but when the matter was ex- 
plained to my constituents I frequently 
found that I received letters telling me 
that they were entirely in accord with my 
judgment in the matter, since they were 
led to believe that the bill was not a 
repressive bill, and that all it sought to 
accomplish was to correct the few evils 
which existed in the field of labor rela- 
tions. I shall not take the time to read 
any of those letters at this time, but 
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there is considerable misunderstanding 
in the country. However, I wish to call 
attention to some statements which have 
been made by well-known businessmen 
in regard to legislation of this kind. 

Here is a statement which comes from 
a Cleveland manufacturer, Mr. Alexander 
Printz, president of the Printz-Bieder- 
man Co., of Cleveland, and chairman of 
the National Coat and Suit Industry Re- 
covery Board, at the June 20 session of 
the twenty-sixth convention of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union at the Public Auditorium in Cleve- 
land. This is a lengthy statement, and 
I shall not take the time to read it in 
detail. I call attention to a few excerpts 
from it. During the course of his state- 
ment Mr. Printz said: 


In those industries in which the worker- 
employer concord has not reached a point at 
which a program such as that of the recov- 
ery board can be introduced and developed, 
a beneficial purpose would, in my opinion, 
be served through joint conventions of rep- 
resentatives of labor and management. This 
would constitute a forum for the interchange 
of views and ideas, not under the stress of 
contract negotiation, but in the spirit of 
mutual enlightenment, * * * * 

Advancement toward an equitable manage- 
ment-labor relationship in industry in gen- 
eral cannot be achieved through depriving 
conscientious labor groups of their effective- 
ness. It is true that jurisdictional disputes, 
secondary boycotts, and similar actions have 
evoked much justified criticism but it would 
be everlastingly regrettable if, in attempting 
to curb these, the very life of wholesome 
unionism were to be endangered. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire statement be printed in the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


MANAGEMENT SPEAKS TO LABOR 


(Address by Alexander Printz, president of 
the Printz-Biederman Co., of Cleveland, 
and chairman of the National Coat and 
Suit Industry Recovery Board, at the June 
20 session of the twenty-sixth convention 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union at the Public Auditorium 
in Cleveland) 


It is, indeed, an honor to be invited to 
address this great convention. I look upon 
the invitation as tendered to me not as an 
individual employer, nor even as chairman 
of the National Coat and Sui“ Industry Re- 
covery Board, but as symbolizing the admir- 
able progress that has been made over the 
years in harmonious management-labor re- 
lationship in the industries with which your 
organization is identified. 

As a Clevelander, who has been in the gar- 
ment-manufacturing business here for more 
than half a century, it is a source of par- 
ticular pride to me that this city should be 
the scene of your triennial meeting. I want 
to join with other of my fellow citizens and 
the industry members of this city in bidding 
you welcome and in expressing the confidence 
that you will find Cleveland so satisfactory 
a meeting place that you will come here soon 
again. 

I had the privilege of speaking at your con- 
vention in Atlantic City more than 10 years 
ago and again at your noteworthy gathering 
in Boston in 1944. 

Each time you have asked me to speak I 
have accepted your courteous invitation, not 
because I felt that I could make any signifi- 
cant contribution to your deliberations but 
because it seemed to me that it was fitting 
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and proper that a representative of manage- 
ment should, when afforded the opportunity, 
report to labor on matters of common con- 
cern. 

The fact that there is a community of pur- 
pose between management and labor in the 
wholesome functioning of an industry was 
cogently expressed a number of years ago, at 
a time of grave depression, by the late Morris 
Hillquit, the able counsel to your union and 
a truly distinguished figure of his time. He 
declared that labor was interested in the 
creation of proceeds by industry; that, with- 
out such proceeds, there would be nothing 
with which to give adequate remuneration 
to labor. 


AN INSIGHT INTO MANAGEMENT'S ROLE 


It would, I sincerely believe, aid in the con- 
sistent improvement in worker-employer re- 
lationship for management to accord to labor 
an insight into management’s role in the 
operation of an industry. Such an insight is 
made possible in the coat and suit industry 
through the National Coat and Suit Industry 
Recovery Board, which serves as a medium 
of common consideration of industry affairs 
by management and labor. The meetings of 
the executive committee of the board, which 
comprises representatives of your union and 
the employers’ associations in the various 
coat and suit manufacturing centers 
throughout the Nation, has been aptly de- 
scribed by your president, David Dubinsky, 
as the “Parliament of the industry.” 

This is an attitude free of the isolationism 
that precipitates controversies and that 
causes the waste inherent in suspicion and 
in conflict. It is a form of relationship in 
which neither side surrendgs its individual- 
ity nor dilutes its partisanship but which 
recognizes the sound precept that labor and 
Management are not traditional enemies or 
ingrained adversaries, 

It requires courage for union leadership to 
take part in such a program as that repre- 
sented by the recovery board. It is not as 
dramatic or colorful as are more belligerent 
forms of union activity; it does not have the 
popular appeal of fist brandishing or saber 
rattling. It is a broad-visioned pattern for 
peaceful progress worthy of the widest pos- 
sible emulation. 


CONSTRUCTIVE INTERCHANGE OF VIEWS 


In those industries in which the worker- 
employer concord has not reached a point 
at which a program such as that of the re- 
covery board can be introduced and devel- 
oped, a beneficial purpose would, in my spin- 
ion, be served through joint conventions of 
representatives of labor and management. 
This would constitute a forum for the inter- 
change of views and ideas, not under the 
stress of contract negotiation, but in the 
spirit of mutual enlightenment. 

Not to presume upon your kindness in in- 
viting me here today, I do, however, wish to 
dwell for a moment upon the true character 
of management’s role as the marketing agent 
of the grist of the skill and effort of an in- 
dustry’s workers. An outline of manage- 
ment’s duties in the apparel industry quick- 
ly discloses it to be a many-sided, arduous 
job that merits the respect, not of labor 
alone, but of the public as well. 

It is management's task to utilize to the 
utmost its knowledge and ingenuity, not 
merely in intraindustry competition but in 
the broader intercommodity rivalry. 

Management in the apparel industry does 
not rest upon laurels of the past; it recog- 
nizes the fact that each season poses a sep- 
arate challenge. Fabric and other resource 
markets must be exhaustively studied and 
conclusions concerning them must be sup- 
ported by substantial investment. Manage- 
ment must direct extensive styling activities, 
hazarding a sizable part of its capital in the 
preparation of its lines. Management must 
engage in intensive merchandising and dis- 
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tribution procedure and must underwrite and 
coordinate a great many other functions that 
make for lasting good will and for product 
Improvement. 

STABILIZED LABOR CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL 

To enable management to center its atten- 
tion upon the capable performance of its 
manifold duties, orderly and stabilized labor 
conditions are not merely desirable; they are 
unquestionably essential. 

It is, indeed, my opinion that the weaken- 
ing of constructive unionism would be as 
injurious to conscientious employers as it 
would be to labor itself. In an industry such 
as ours, made up of numerous comparatively 
small firms, a responsible labor organization 
is necessary to prevent an unreasonable and 
unfair minority of employers from undermin- 
ing those who depend for survival upon the 
merit of their product and their service. 

Advancement toward an equitable man- 
agement-labor relationship in industry in 
general cannot be achieved through depriv- 
ing conscientious labor groups of their effec- 
tiveness. It is true that jurisdictional dis- 
putes, secondary boycotts, and similar actions 
have evoked much justified criticism but it 
would be everlastingly regrettable if, in at- 
tempting to curb these, the very life of 
wholesome unionism were to be endangered. 

The fact that there has been some un- 
savory union leadership does not justify any 
generalizations that ignore the role of or- 
ganized labor in our Nation’s march of 
progress. 

LEADERSHIP OF HIGH INTEGRITY 

You of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union ps to be congratulated upon 
the leadership of your organization—men of 
high integrity and proven ability. They give 
aggressive representation to your great or- 
ganization and although we, as employers, 
disagree with them on many occasions, they 
have our sincere and enduring respect, 

In closing, let me voice my belief that there 
is an awareness among reasonable and capa- 
ble employers that strong unions, led by men 
of vision and probity, are indispensable to 
industrial orderliness and stability. 

Speaking out of my own experience, I with- 
stood the unionizing of my firm for a quarter 
of a century—from 1910 to 1935. Now, after 
12 years of conducting a union plant, I feel 
that, despite the occasional problems and 
differences that are inevitable in any rela- 
tionship, I would not want to revert to a 
nonunion status and I would view with re- 
gret any developments that would place 
unionization in our industry as a whole 
upon a demoralizing defensive. 

The task of making way for a better to- 
morrow in our Nation is, properly, a joint 
endeavor of us all. It is the common goal 
of worker and employer—of management 
and labor. Drastic curbs upon either labor 
or management will not attain this eagerly 
desired objective. 

Mutual confidence and good will, as exem- 
plified by your extending to me the privileges 
of this platform, are the basic essentials for 
lasting betterment for ourselves and for the 
generations to come, 

NATIONAL Coat AND SUIT INDUSTRY 
RECOVERY BOARD. 


Mr. MURRAY. Reference has been 
made during the course of the debate to 
a statement made by Mr. Cyrus S. Eaton, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. I wish to call atten- 
tion to his complete statement. I do not 
think it has been placed before the Sen- 
ate during the debate. It has been print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp, but it 
has never been discussed during the 
course of the debate. 

Mr. Eaton is one of the country’s lead- 
ing industrialists and financiers, one who 
has taken a great pride in the develop- 
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ment of industry in the United States, 
and he is recognized as a man entitled 
to speak on behalf of American industry. 
In an article which he has contributed 
to the Chicago Law Review he has much 
to say with reference to the proposed 
labor legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Eaton’s statement be printed in full in 
the Recor at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Cyrus S. EATON Bins CAPITALISTS PLACATE 
LAEOR—INDUSTRIALIST WARNS AGAINST LEGAL 
CURBS, CALLS FoR MuZZLING or THE NAM 


CIAO, June 14.—Cyrus S. Eaton, Cleve- 
land industrialists and banker, said today 
that “to avoid extinction” capitalists will 
“have to make immediate and radical 
changes in our attitude toward labor and 
our methods of dealing with labor.” 

“We will have to begin by muzzling such 
organizations as the National Association of 
Manufacturers and by recognizing and sin- 
cerely regretting that there is. bad feeling 
on both sides,” he said. 

In an article entitled “A Capitalist Looks 
at Labor,” published in the current issue of 
the University of Chicago Law Review, he 
discussed labor legislation, saying, “Let no 
businessman be naive enough to believe 
* * >» that restrictive legislation will be 
any more effective in bringing about indus- 
trial harmony than the Volstead Act was in 
discouraging drinking.” 


WARNS CAPITALISM 


Mr, Eaton, who has broad interests in the 
iron-ore, steel, coal, and railroad industries; 
asserted that “capitalism cannot survive 
without the support of labor.“ He added: 

“The casualness with which we capitalists 
seem willing—nay, even eager—to invite the 
collapse of our economic system in almost 
every industrial dispute for the sole purpose 
of thwarting labor is utterly incomprehen- 
sible. Labor not only produces the goods 
and consumes a large part of them; labor 
also has the votes. * 

“Eventually (labor) unity is practically a 
foregoing conclusion, The prospect of labor 
united should be sobering to even: the most 
embittered and embattled capitalist. 

“I also believe we may ultimately see a 
strong alliance between labor and the farmer, 
accompanied by a tremendous expansion of 
the manufacturing and selling coperatives. 
The effecting of such a formidable combina- 
tion awaits only the magic touch of some 
dynamic personality. 

“Then, if capitalism has not already gone 
by the board, its continued existence will be 
completely at the mercy of an estranged 95 
percent of the electorate.” 

LAUDS LEWIS FOR RESTRAINT 

He credited John L. Lewis, head of the 
United Mine Workers, an affiliate of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, with exercising wis- 
dom and restraint during the soft-coal con- 
troversy last fall and accused the mine own- 
ers of working “under cover * * fever- 
ishly night and day to keep a torrent of 
abuse turned on the miners and their leaders 
through every channel of publicity and to 
urge all three branches of Government—ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial—to crack 
down on labor.” 

“Throughout the entire time,” he added, 
“John L. Lewis never uttered a syllable of 
complaint and never issued a statement criti- 
cizing anybody.” 

Mr. Eaton said the Supreme Court decision 
against the miners “will be productive of un- 
told evil in,the whole field of labor relations.” 

In an article in the same publication Sen- 
ator Warne Morse, Republican, of Oregon, 
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sald the American people are expecting en- 
tirely too much of labor legislation as a 
panacea for incustrial ills.” 

“I am afraid that to many, both in and 
out of Congress, have misled themselves into 
thinking that a maximum of industrial free- 
dom in this country can be attained by put- 
ting American labor in a strait-jacket, ” he 
added. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr, President, I call 
attention to an article published in the 
New York Times of last Sunday, written 
by Mr. C. F. Hughes. Mr. Hughes says: 


With respect to the labor bill, the early 
enthusiasm of industrialists for a restric- 
tive measure has more or less evaporated as 
they view the prospect for more confusion 
in their labor relations and the promise of 
enttless litigation if the bill becomes law. It 
has been called a field day for lawyers in 
the analyses which have been circulating 
among business concerns. 


Mr. Marquis Childs, the well-known 
columnist whose column appears in the 
Washington Post, on June 11 called at- 
tention to the fact that the legislation 
would be a feast for lawyers. In his 
statement Mr, Childs said: 

MEAT FOR THE LAWYERS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

The flood of comment on the labor bill has 
been in terms of (1) politics, and (2) the 
changes which it will, or will not, bring 
about in our system of industrial relations 
over a period of years. It would be well to 
consider for a moment what will happen dur- 
ing the next 2 years. 

The first prospect is for a test in the courts. 
We sometimes forget that we have a third 
coordinate branch of our Government. 
Harsh and cynical critics have called the 
Supreme Court a House of Lords which has 
power to veto or ratify legislation approved 
by Congress. 

Organized labor is certain to challenge the 
provisions of the new law in Federal court. 
The machinery of the law courts grinds slow- 
ly and the Supreme Court is not likely to 
hand down a decision before 2 years from 
the present date. 

That means 2 years of comparative uncer- 
tainty while the enlarged National Labor 
Relations Board is trying to administer a 
complicated new law. The members of the 
Board will naturally learn a great deal in 
the next few months about the workability 
of the law. Presumably they should be able 
to go to reasonable men on Capitol Hill— 
men such as Senator Irvine M. Ives, of New 
York—to report what they have discovered 
and then to make the necessary changes. 

But next year is a Presidential election 
year. In the political football game of 48. 
labor legislation will be one of the issues 
to be kicked around. Neither side—the 
Democrats in the executive branch nor the 
Republicans in Congress—will be able to 
make any concessions to reason and work- 
ability. 

A great deal has been said about who 
will benefit by the new enw: “Slave 
labor,“ says the AFL in tones of anguish 
paid for at the full advertising rate. A 
charter of freedom for the workingman says 
Senator Rosert A. Tart in solemn self-con- 
gratulation. £ 

There is one group, however, that will 
benefit beyond a shadow of a doubt—those 
are the lawyers. A vast new realm of law 
has been created and battalions of lawyers 
will be required to interpret it. 

The fact is that, in conference between 
Senate and House, a lot of the so-called 
modernation was taken out of the measure 
adopted by the Senate. This was done in 
part by complicating the legal machinery. 
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A good case for a veto can be made on the 
cumbersomeness of the bill sent to the Pres- 
ident for his approval or disapproval. 

One of the most experienced men in the 
labor-relations field, whose position has been 
moderate and who has suffered under at- 
tacks from the unions, made a careful study 
of the effects of the bill. He concluded that 
the functions of the Labor Board are 80 
weighted down with new legal restrictions 
that labor might prefer to strike rather 
than resort to such circuitous and difficult 
procedure, 


One of the curious things the new bill 
does is to create an independent “general 
counsel,” to be appointed by the President. 
This general counsel has final authority 
over the investigation of charges and the 
issuance of complaints. This man can be- 
come a czar over all labor, if he choses, 
since he can decide what cases should and 
what cases should not be heard by the 
Board. There is no appeal from his decision 
either to the Board or to the courts. 

In a variety of ways, the bill puts new 
hedges around the collective bargaining proc- 
ess Most of them apply cnly to employees. 
Some apply to employers as well. These are 
in many instances so technical that only 
lawyers specializing in the labor field will 
comprehend what they do. 

In the last analysis, you can say that the 
leaders of organized labor are to blame for 
what is about to happen to them. Their 
foolish, unyielding, ostrich-like attitude has 
brought the omnibus bill. If they had been 
able to agree on certain minimum steps to 
correct flagrant abuses, Congress would in all 
likelihood have adopted a less complicated 
and restrictive measure. 

The proof of the cake will be in the eating 
of it. One test will be the degree of indus- 
trial peace which follows. Let no one suppose 
that it is a magic wand waved over the in- 
dustrial battlefront. The Labor Board, in- 
cluding its regional offices, has 5,500 pending 
cases under the present law, more than 500 
waiting final decision by the Board in Wash- 
ington. Under the complicated new law, we 
may see even more industrial strife than we 
have had in recent months. There is no 
final formula in law that will guarantee 
peaceful collective bargaining. 


Mr. President, another article which I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Senate is one appearing in Harper’s mag- 
azine for June 1947, at page 510. This 
is an article by Mr. Charles Luckman, 
president of Lever Bros. Co. Mr. Luck- 
man has given a great deal of study to 
labor-management relations, and has 
written a very able article discussing the 
road to industrial peace. In the closing 
part of the article he says: 

In the end we must accept one glaring 
truth: Labor unions are here to stay, and, 
whatever our private thoughts on the matter, 
we are going to have to get along with them 
if our Nation is to prosper. We can fight 
them, and curse them, and legislate against 
them, and otherwise belabor the surface of 
the problem to our hearts content; but we 
know deep down that this superficial atti- 
tude is not going to accomplish any con- 
structive results. For our own sake, for our 
children’s sake, for the sake of the Nation, 
and very likely for the sake of a goodly por- 
tion of the world, we are going to have to cut 
right down to the fears and prejudices and 
pride and ache for security that mrade people 
form unions in the first place. 

I sincerely believe that much can be done 
to allay fears, remove insecurity, and stir 
latent pride by adapting to the varying needs 
of different industries those programs that 
have almost invariably proved successful in 
the creation of healthy industrial relations. 
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There are a great many large corpora- 
tions in this country which have sound 
labor relations. Some of them have not 
had a strike for 30 years. That is be- 
cause of the enlightened attitude which 


they take in regard to the problems of. 


labor relations. Mr. Stuart Chase, in the 
Reader's Digest for May 1947, has an 
article on this subject entitled “The 
Road to Labor Peace,” in which he gives 
some examples of how several large cor- 
porations have handled their labor re- 
lations problems, showing that with a 
wise treatment of this subject, and care- 
ful dealing with the unions, the unions 
can be brought to cooperate and to 
greatly aid the corporations in increas- 
ing production and maintaining peace- 
ful relations. 

I ask that the article be printed in 
the Recor at this point: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ROAD TO LABOR PEACE 
(By Stuart Chase) 


We were talking about the annual contract 
between the union and the management 
which was about to come up for renewal. 
The man acrosr the table from me was big 
and bald, with kindly blue eyes. He was a 
pipe fitter for the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, and one of the union officials who 
would negotiate the contract. 

“Suppose you can't agree, and the whole 
collective-bargaining machinery breaks 
down?“ I asked. 

He scratched his head. 
broken down.” 

“But suppose for once it did.” 

“I don't think it would make a great deal 
of difference. We'd carry on all right.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, you see, we trust each other.” 

It sounded natural and commonplace 
enough the way he said it. But what a vista 
that remark opens up on labor relations all 
over America today. “We trust each other.” 
They do not trust each other in the coal 
fields, or in the automobile plants, or on the 
water front, in the packing plants, or even 
on the railroads, to judge by recent troubles. 

A big strike ruins mutual trust for a long 
time to come, no matter how the contract 
reads. They can't call one another “profiteer” 
and “exploiter,” or “Communist” and “agi- 
tator”—and expect to kiss and make up in a 
few minutes, after the picket lines have been 
withdrawn. Union leaders and company ex- 
ecutives have to live with each other; hate 
caused by the struggle and the name calling 
does not soon blow over. 

Yet, until workers and managers can oper- 
ate together as a producing team, can any- 
thing ever be really settled? Peter F. Drucker 
puts it this way: “What is needed is a radi- 
cal change in the basic concept that man- 
agement has of the worker—a change from 
the rabble hypothesis which regards him as 
an economic automaton to respect for the 
worker as a human being.” 

Leaders of big unions will have to shift 
their attitude, too. And Congress, in consid- 
ering new labor laws, should aim at making it 
easier for men and management to trust 
each other. To legislate revenge against John 
L. Lewis might cause most Congressmen to 
feel better, but if the legal artillery which 
knocked him out should also infuriate 15,- 
000,000 trade-union members and their fami- 
lies, the price would be too high. It could 
bring the country close to a general strike, 
which is another name for civil war. 

The labor genie is now out of the bottle, 
and ht cannot be stuffed back into it. People 
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in all walks of life are prepared to quit work 
for what they consider to be their rights. 
The vitality of this mass movement can hope- 
fully be led into constructive channels, but 
it cannot be suppressed by passing laws. It 
is too late for that. 

I would like to see Congress make a care- 
ful investigation of the labor problem. The 
industrial woods are full of good labor- 
management programs; some have been oper- 
ating for many years. All kinds of helpful 
plans are available if one has the patience 
to look for them. 

Take, for example, the experience of the 
men’s clothing industry, where the union 
took the initiative for industrial peace, and 
tre experience of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, where management took the initiative. 
In neither case has there been a serious strike 
for 30 years. 

In the first instance, the late Sidney Hill- 
man led the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union, after years of violence in a sweated 
business, into a policy of actively cooperating 
with employers to keep the industry prosper- 
ous. A sick industry means unemployment 
and low wages. Management and union un- 
der Hillman's urging combined to hire pro- 
duction engineers to increase efficiency. The 
union did not stop making demands, but it 
went easy on employers who were in financial 
difficulties. On one occasion it loaned a large 
clothing manufacturer a substantial amount 
and saved him from bankruptcy. Why not? 
A bankrupt employer means men on the 
street. 

In Standard Oil of New Jersey, manage- 
ment took the lead. Somebody had to do 
something, for labor relations in 1916 were 
spectacularly bad. Two big strikes within a 
year had flared into pitched battles, with 
dead and wounded on both sides. One of the 
demands of the strikers read; “We request 
humane treatment at the hands of the fore- 
men and superiors in place of the brutal 
kicking and punching we now receive with- 
out provocation.” This may or may 
not have been true, but the men felt that 
it was. 

Yet, in 1946 a pipe fitter could tell me that 
worker and company could get along, no 
matter what happened to the collective- 
bargaining machinery, because “we trust each 
other.” That is a big change. 

My chief impression as I visited the Jersey 
Standard refineries recently was the absence 
of tension. Seldom have I found a company 
with such a friendly and democratic atmos- 
phere. Nobody seemed to be pushing any- 
body around. 

My impressions were backed up by a series 
of worker-opinion. polls conducted by Elma 
Roper, who sampled about 12,010 emplorees 
with some 35 questions. The results showed 
clearly that the workers liked their jobs, their 
fellow workers, the top management, their 
foremen, the promotion system, and the com- 
pany benefit policies. Though Negro work- 
ers, women workers, and technicians were 
somewhat less satisfied than the others, it is 
impossible to study the reports without be- 
ing convinced that men and management 
have somehow established a unique atmos- 
phere of mutual trust. 

In the fall of 1945, 60,000 oil workers de- 
clared a strike. It hardly touched Jersey 
Standard’s many plants; one small plant in 
Texas shut down for 3 days, and that was 
all. We also note that 92 percent of all 
former employees in the armed services have 
headed back to the company upon release. 
The ratio for all American companies is about 
50 percent. We find labor turn-over rates 
phenomenally low at Standard. In one re- 
finery 75 percent of the men have been with 
the company for more than 20 years. 

How did this all come about? First, no 
manager is long retained who doesn’t like 
people, and so does not know how to get 
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along with them. Workers are not “hands” 
at Standard, not commodities to be bought 
as cheaply as possible; they are human beings 
and are respected as such. No matter how 
competent a boss may be in the technology 
of oil, if he is not competent in human rela- 
tions he does not hold his job. 

Secondly, management has been on its toes 
to invent not only new methods for cracking 
gasoline but new methods for dealing fairly 
with people. Here is a partial list: 

1. Proyision for regular joint conferences 
between management and workers’ represent- 
atives. 

2. Machinery for handling grievances rap- 
idly—before they snowball to enormous pro- 
portions. Appeal can be taken by an ag- 
grieved worker right up to the president of 
the company. 

3. A personnel department charged with 
working out fair rules for hiring, firing, trans- 
fer, and for counseling workers, with no dis- 
crimination. Lists of specific offenses for 
which a worker can be discharged are pub- 
lished for all to see. For offenses that are 
not on the list a foreman cannot arbitrarily 
fire a man. 

4. Real collective-bargaining machinery for 
the independent unions and the six CIO and 
four AFL locals. 

5. A firm policy of paying prevailing wages 
or better. 

6. Generous sickness, accident, death, and 
disability benefits. 

7. Training schools for workers who want 
to better their positions. 

8. Promotion according to both ability and 
seniority. 

9. A special savings plan for workers, to 
which the company makes substantial con- 
tributions. 

10. A coin-your-ideas plan, to stimulate 
improved methods and inventions by em- 
ployees. 

11. A policy of letting employees know well 
in advance of unavoidable lay-offs. 

12. A policy of printing all major provisions 
concerning labor-management relations, and 
distributing the list to employees, so that 
they have the company’s promised word in 
black and white. 

There are still disagreements at Standard, 
of course, but no abiding hate. “Sure we get 
mad at each other,” said a plant manager to 
me. “I get mad as hell. And John here— 
pointing to the president of the union—he 
gets mad as hell. But we're careful not to 
get mad at the same time.” 

It must be remembered that all this has 
taken place in an expanding industry. More 
and more cars on the roads have meant 
more and more gasoline. Managers can af- 
ford to be generous and human when they 
are not constantly bedeviled by red ink. 
Things are different in the coal business, 
where losses are the order of the day for 
many companies. Except in wartime, coal 
miners are lucky to get 200 days’ work a 
year. 

This points to the fact that one excellent 
recipe for stopping strikes is steady employ- 
ment. When the worker feels secure in his 
job he finds it hard to “hate the company.” 
If something can be done about helping to 
maintain secure employment at a reasonably 
high level, a great step forward in labor rela- 
tions will have been taken. 

But even more fundamental is the attitude 
of managers toward men. The master- 
servant relationship is out the window. Only 
a fraternal attitude, where nobody looks up 
and nobody looks down, where men and man- 
agers look horizontally across the table at 
one another, can be depended on in this 
democracy. 

This is a long way from the doctrine of the 
class struggle. The Communists hold that 
the boss is a special kind of devil, never to be 
trusted. If he seems decent, beware—it is 
only a subtle plot to draw the worker deeper 
into his clutches. According to the Com- 
munists, the only solution to the labor prob- 
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lem is to toss the boss out, and let the workers 
run the plant. 

This idea may or may not have been 
justified in Europe when Karl Marx wrote a 
hundred years ago. But it certainly makes 
no sense in the America of 1947. Modern, 
high-speed, mass-production economy can- 
not operate, much less maintain high living 
standards, without cooperation among all 
groups—workers, farmers, businessmen, gov- 
ernment. 

The only possible road to labor peace lies 
through mutual trust between men and 
management, 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed a 
statement signed by 642 prominent re- 
ligious leaders from all parts of the 
country. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17.—A statement 
signed by 642 prominent religious leaders in 
all parts of the country urging a veto of the 
Taft-Hartley labor bill will be presented to 
President Truman today. Representing the 
National Clergymen’s Committee on the 
Taft-Hartley bill, a four-man delegation 
bearing the petition will arrive at the north- 
west gate to the White House at 2:15 p. m. 
The delegation will include the Reverend 
John Duffy, of New York City; Rabbi Ira 
Sud, of Arlington, Va.; Father Charles Owen 
Rice, of Pittsburgh; and the Reverend Shel- 
don Rahn, secretary of the committee. 

Among those supporting the delegation 
are Bishop William Scarlett, of Missouri; 
Father William Kelly, of Brooklyn; Dr. David 
De Sola Pool, of New York City; Dr. Sidney 
E. Goldstein, of New York City; Dr. Liston 
Pope, of New Haven, Conn.; Father Wilfrid 
Parsons, of Washington; Rabbi Bernard 
Segal, of New York City; Rev. Donald Har- 
rington, of New York City; Rabbi Julius 
Mark, of Nashville; Bishop Charles K. Gil- 
bert, of New York City; Rev. Ernest Fre- 
mont Tittle, of Chicago; Bishop Edward L. 
Parsons, of California; Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, of New Haven; Rev. William 
Lloyd Imes of Dundee, N. I.; Father Rich- 
ard B. Lavelle, of Brooklyn; Dr. Howard 
Thursman, of California; Father Joseph F. 
Buckley, of Brooklyn; Rabbi Manuel Lader- 
man, of Denver; Father M. Sidney Rush- 
fort, of Brooklyn; Father Philip Dobson, of 
Jersey City; Dean Walter Muelder, of Boston; 
Father Joseph Hammond, of Brooklyn; Rev. 
Edwin McNeill Poteat, of Rochester, N. Y.; 
and Bishop Walter Mitchell, of California. 

Catholic members of the committee pointed 
out today that strong opposition to the 
Taft-Hartley bill has been voiced by such 
leaders as Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, of 
San Antonio; Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, of 
Chicago; and many priests in local com- 
munities throughout the country. The Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, repre- 
senting America’s Catholic bishops, in op- 
posing the bill, has said it “will almost in- 
evitably lead to industrial strife and unrest.” 

The formal statement of Protestant and 
Jewish leaders follows: 

“We appeal to you to veto the Taft-Hartley 
labor bill because it would violate human 
freedoms essential to the ethic of both de- 
mocracy and religion. Basically it substi- 
tutes Government regimentation for sound 
collective bargaining and wise attention to 
the fundamental economic and psychologi- 
cal causes of industrial strife. It is a meas- 
ure calculated to destroy the real strength 
of a free labor movement by undermining 
basic principles of collective bargaining, 
making the Government of the United 
States a ready instrument of employer re- 
sistance to legitimate needs of workers, and 
subjecting unions to a process of decimation 
and frustration under Government control, 
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“The closed shop and the union shop de- 
veloped historically as a defensive union 
measure against determined employer re- 
sistance to independent unions. Many in- 
dustries, such as clothing, have combined 
closed shops with some of the best and most 
constructive industrial relations in Amer- 
ica. But in addition, just as every town 
resident must share the costs of community 
services by paying taxes, so every worker in 
the industrial community bears an obliga- 
tion to share the costs of collective bargain- 
ing through the agency designated by a ma- 
jority of the employees. Just as some towns 
have occasionally enforced tax collections 
under tyranical administrations, so a few 
industries have had closed shops under ty- 
rannical and dishonest union controls. But 
the remedy lies, not in abolition of com- 
pulsory union dues or town taxes, but rather 
in the enlightened concern of free commu- 
nity and union members. This legislation 
would destroy constructive industrial rela- 
tions already achieved. 

“We look to you for a vigorous veto 
message.” 

SIGNERS OF VETO APPEAL 


Alabama: Rev. A. B. Carlton, Geneva; Rev. 
C. C. Garner, Stockton; Dr. Howard I. Kerr, 
Huntsville; Rev. William H. Marmion, Bir- 
mingham; Rev. John Bransford Nichols, 
Prattville; Rev. Andrew S. Turnipond, Mont- 
gomery; Rev. Cullen B. Wilson, Fairhope. 

Arizona: Rabbi Nathan Barach, Phoenix; 
Rey. Francis T. Brown, Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Rev. S. F. Freeman, Jr., Little 
Rock; Rev. John P. McConnell, Fayetteville; 
Rev. Glenn F. Sanford, Conway. 

California: Rev. Gross W. Alexander, Red- 
lands; Rabbi Elliot M. Burstein, San Fran- 
cisco; Rabbi S. A. Dalgin, Los Angeles; Rev. 
Alfred G. Fisk, San Francisco; Rev. Owen M. 
Geer, Los Angeles; Rev. John M. Hestenes, 
Fresno; Rabbi Harry Hyman, Huntington; 
Rabbi Louis Kaufman, Sacramento; Rabbi 
Jacob Levine, Los Angeles; Bishop Walter 
Mitchell, Rancho Santa Fe; Rev, Hu C. Noble, 
Los Angeles; Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, 
Berkeley; Rev. Kirby Page, La Habra; Bishop 
Edward L. Parsons, San Francisco; Rev. 
Edwin P. Ryland, Los Angeles; Rev. Alfred 
F. Schroeder, Oakland; Rev. Howard Thur- 
man, San Francisco; Rev. George A. Warmer, 
San Diego; Rev. Hugh Vernon White, Berke- 
ley; Rabbi Bert A. Woythaler, Los Angeles. 

Colorado: Rabbi Manuel Laderman, Den- 
ver; Rev. Samuel W. Marble, Denver. 

Connecticut: Rev. A. N. Avrutick, Hart- 
ford; Dr. James Good Broun, Ansonia; Rev. 
J. George Butler, Hartford; Rev. Merrill F. 
Clarke, New Canaan; Rabbi Hyman Cohen, 
Meriden; Prof. John W. Darr, Middletown; 
Rev. Lewis H. Davis, Torrington; Rabbi 
Maurice J. Elefard, Hartford; Rev. Meredith 
F. Eller, Hartford; Rev. Richard A. G. Foster, 
New Haven; Rev. George B. Gilbert, Middle- 
town; Rev. Donald Hamblin, Hartford; Rev. 
Emerson G. Hangen, Meriden; Rev. Earl C. 
Heck, Hartford; Rev. Charles X. Hutchinson, 
Hartford; Rev. Edgar N. Jackson, Bridgeport; 
Rev. Fleming James, Sr., North Haven; Rabbi 
M. Aaron Kra, Ansonia; Rev. Roderick Mac- 
Leod, Winsted; Rev. Sidney Lovett, New 
Haven; Rev. Harry L. MacKenzie, Greens 
Farms; Rabbi Moses S. Malinowitz, New Lon- 
don; Rev. Edward L. Peet, Hartford; Dr, 
Liston Pope, New Haven; Rabbi Stanley 
Rabinowitz, New Haven; Rev. Richard H. 
Ritter, Southington; Rev. W. Glenn Roberts, 
Hartford; Rev. Alfred Schmalz, Darien; Rabbi 
Aaron Shuchatowitz, New Haven; Rabbi 
Morris Silverman, Hartford; Rev. Elsie F. 
Stowe, Seymour; Rev. Willard Uphaus, New 
Haven; Rev. Wallace T. Viets, Hartford; 
Rabbi Max R. Wasser, Torrington; Rev. C. 
Lawson Willard, Jr., New Haven; Rev. Loyd 
F. Worley, Stamford; Rabbi Harry Zwelling, 
New Britain. 
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District of Columbia: Rabbi Samuel H. 
Berkowitz; Rabbi David A 

Delaware: Rabbi Joseph I. Singer, Wil- 
mington. 

Florida: Rev. Floyd M. Irvin, Eustis; Rev. 
Edward Maxted, Warrington; Rabbi M. 
Mescheloff, Miami Beach; Rabbi Sanders A. 
Tofield, Jacksonville; Rev. Edward W. Ullrich, 
Miami; Rev. G. W. Washington, Jacksonville. 

Georgia: Rabbi Hyman R. Friedman, 
Atlanta; Rev. David N. Howell, Atlanta; 
Rabbi Charles M. Rubel, Macon; Rabbi Abra- 
ham I. Rosenberg, Savannah. 

Ilinois: Dr. James Luther Adams, Chi- 
cago; Rev. J. Frank Anderson, Tinley Park; 
Rey. Karl Baehr, Chicago; Rev. Frederic E. 
Ball, Seneca; Rev. Ray E. Bond, Chicago; 
Rey. H. N. Brockway, Oak Park; Rev. Hugh 
Elmer Brown, Evanston; Rev. Albert W. Buck, 
Chicago; Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer, Chicago; 
Rabbi B. Louis Cardou, Springfield; Rev. 
William Clark, Chicago; Rev. Harold E. Craw, 
La Grange; Rev. Paul B. Deferson, Chicago; 
Rev. Herbert J. Doran, Urbana; Rev. Clifford 
Earle, Chicago; Rev. Fred Eastman, Chicago; 
Rev. Robert Worth Frank, Chicago; Rev. Her- 
bert George, Chicago; Rabbi David Graubart, 
Chicago; Rabbi Philip Graubart, Chicago; 
Rev. Armand Guerrero, Chicago; Rev. George 
Halsted, Chicago; Rev. Louis U. Huber, 
Jerseyville; Dr. Homer Jack, Chicago; Rabbi 
Solomon Kahn, Chicago; Rabbi Monroe 
Levens, Oak Park; Rev. C. Sumpter Logan, 
Lawrenceville; Rev. William N. Lovell, Chi- 
cago; Rey. Harold L. Lunger, Oak Park; Rev. 
Hugh S. Mackenzie, Chicago; Rev. Douglas 
V. Machan, Chicago; Rev. Frank B. McCul- 
loch, Chicago; Rev. William O. McGill, Chi- 
cago; Rev. J. B. McKendry, Oak Park; Rev. 
John Magill, Monmouth; Rev. Paul L. Mea- 
cham, Carmi; Rev. Carl T. Michel, Chicago; 
Rabbi Jacob J. Nathan, Chicago; Rev. Clyde 
K. Newhouse, Cobden; Rev. Duane Nichol, 
Chicago; Dr. Victor Obenhaus, Chicago; Rev. 
Douglas Patterson, Chicago; Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, Chicago; Rabbi Shlomo Rapo- 
port, Chicago; Rev. Conrad Reiner, Chicago; 
Rev. Frederick W. Ringe, Franklin Park; Rev. 
Orville Sampson, Chicago; Rev. John T. 
Shaefer, Elgin; Rabbi H. Schamban, Chicago; 
Rabbi Mordecai Schultz, Chicago; Rabbi 
Ralph Simon, Chicago; Rabbi Harold P. 
Smith, Chicago; Rabbi Melford E. Spiro, 
Evanston; Rev. Howard E. Spragg, Chicago; 
Rev. Frederick K. Stamm, Chicago; Rev. 
Leroy Stanford, Chicago; Rev. Rolland C. 
Stone, Chicago; Rabbi Shmaryahn Swirsky, 
Chicago; Rabbi Julius Hyatt, Peoria; Rev. 
Walter Telfer, Chicago; Rabbi Benjamin L. 
Teller, Chicago; Rev. Leonard Tinker, Chi- 
cago; Rev. Ernest F. Tittle, Evanston; Rev. 
David Todd, Chicago; Rev. Alva Tompkins, 
Chicago; Rev. Bernard Vanderbeek, Deer- 
field; Rev. Philip VanZandt, Chicago; Rev. 
H. Walter Yoder, Chicago; Rev. James A. 
Crain, Chicago. - 

Indiana: Rev. F. E. Davison, South Bend; 
Rev. Newton D. Fowler, Gary; Rev. Aron 8. 
Gilmartin, Fort Wayne; Rev. Leonard R. Hall, 
New Castle; Rabbi Eli J. Kahn, East Chicago; 
Rabbi David Korb, Whiting; Rev. R. Lehr- 
mann, Evansville; Rev. Hugh F. McGlasson, 
East Chicago; Dr. E. Burns Marten, South 
Bend; Rabbi Maurice Parzen, South Bend; 
Rabbi Aaron M. Rine, South Bend; Rabbi 
Harry Z. Schectman, South Bend; Rabbi Da- 
vid S. Shapiro, Indianapolis; Rev. Walter W. 
Shea, Indianapolis. 


Towa: Rev. Fred Coley, Council Bluffs; Rev. 
Elmer C. Djerks, Iowa City; Rev. M. E. Dorr, 
Dayton; Rev. Alped S. Nickless, Davenport; 
Rabbi Irving A. Weingart, Des Moines. 

Kansas: Rev. Ray B. Bressler, Turou; Rev. 
Drury H. Fisher, Manhattan; Rev. Sam Hed- 
rick, Baldwin; Rabbi C. Manelew, Wichita; 
Rev. J. D. Schmidt, Whitewater; Chaplain 
Harold H. Wilke, Topeka. 

Kentucky: Rabbi B. Brilliant, Louisville; 
Rev. T. B. Cowan, Lexington; Rev. Charles E. 
Craik, Jr., Louisville; Rev. C. M. Hanne, Lou- 
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See Rev. Myron Taggart Hopper, Lexing- 
m. 


Louisiana: Rabbi Leo Brener, Shreveport; 
Rabbi Irving L. Goldman, New Orleans; Rabbi 
Moses I. Goldberg, New Orleans; Rev. A. J. 
Scherer, New Orleans. 

Maine: Rev. Lindley J. Cook, Portland; 
Rev. William E. Gardner, Bangor. 

Maryland: Rev. Charles L. Carhart, Chevy 
Chase; Rev. R. T. Dickerson, Baltimore; Dr. 
Nathan Drazin, Baltimore; Dr. Eddy L. Ford, 
Baltimore; Rabbi Mayer Greer berg, College 
Park; Rev. John F. McClelland, Silver Spring; 
Rabbi Uir Miller, Baltimore; Rabbi Jacob 
Pearlmutter, Baltimore; Rabbi Manuel M. 
Poliakoff Baltimore; Rabbi Morris D. Rosen- 
blatt, Annapolis; Rev. S. Paul Schilling, 
Westminster; Rabbi Ephraim F. Shapiro, 
Baltimore; Rev. Gottlieb Siegenthaler, Bal- 
timore; Rabbi I. Tabak, Baltimore, 

Massachusetts: Rev. and Mrs. Harry Abbe, 
Newtonville; Rev. Philip E. Anthes, East Bos- 
ton; Rev. Clarence F. Avey, Athol; Rev. Fred 
I, Cairns, Needham; Rev. Colin J. Cameron, 
Amesbury; Rev. Clarence Carr, Great Bar- 
rington; Rev. Gardiner W. Day, Cambridge; 
Rev. T. Chipmen Day, Littleton; Rabbi Morris 
V. Dembowitz, Boston; Rev. Earl Douglass, 
Boston; Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Boston; 
Rabbi Alexander Friedman, Worcester; Dr. 
Earl H. Furgeson, Cambridge; Rev. Bradford 
S. Gale, Salem; Rabbi Sidney Guthman, 
Worcester; Rev. Clement S. Hahn, Worces- 
ter; Rabbi Israel I. Halpern, Greenfield; Rev. 
Albert K. Herling, Natick; Rev. L. Earl Jack- 
son, Somerville; Frof Paul E. Johnson, Bos- 
ton; Rabbi Israel J. Kazis, Salem; Rabbi Isaac 
Klein, Springfield; Rev. Earl Knudsen, 
Plymouth; Rev. James H. Laird, Peabody; 
Rabbi Arnold H. Lasker, Holyoke; Rev. Sam- 
uel L. Laviscount, Roxbury; Rabbi Mendell 
Lewittes, Dorchester; Rev. John K. Mont- 
gomery, North Quincy; Rev. Garfield Mor- 
gan, East Lynn; Rev. Walter G. Muelder, Bos- 
ton; Margaret Munsterberg, Boston; Rabbi 
Judah Nadich, Brookline; Rev. Donald B. 
Nedrich, Dennis; Rabbi Isaac I. Nelson, Fall 
River; Rev. George L, Paine, Boston; Rev. 
Prentiss L. Pemberton, Boston; Rev. Robbins 
Ralph, Northampton; Rabbi Gershon Ro- 
manoff, Chelsea; Rabbi Joseph Rothstein, 
North Adams; Rabbi Samuel S. Ruderman, 
Fall River; Rev. Victor F. Scalise, Lowell; Rev. 
George Selleck, Cambridge; Rev. Frank C. 
Seymour, Lancaster; Rev. Edwin M. Sio- 
combe, Lexington; Rev. Arthur B. Soule, 
Marlboro; Rev. Howard D. Spoerl, Spring- 
field; Rev. John H. Taylor, Sandwich; Rev. 
Fleleree Uluch, Leominster; Rev. Charles C. 
Wellman, Rockport; Rev, William E. Wimer, 
Boston; Rabbi Shalom S. Yellin, Newbury- 
port. 

Michigan: Rabbi Morris Adler, Detroit; 
Rev. Paul J, Allured, Deckerville; Rev. Ed- 
ward H. Bean, Detroit; Rev. Edward W. Blake- 
man, Ann Arbor; Dr. J. Burt Bowman, Lans- 
ing; Rev. Oviatt E. Desmond, Battle Creek; 
Rabbi Nathan Gaynor, Pontiac; Rev. Paul 
Silas Heath, Kalamazoo; Rev. Charles A. Hill, 
Detroit; Rabbi Jacob Hurwitz, Flint; Rev. 
Charles C. Jatho, Royal Oak; Rev. William 
Klerekoper, Detroit; Rev. Joseph Lindsay, 
Flint; Rev. F. H. Littell, Ann Arbor; Rev. C. H. 
Loucks, Ann Arbor; Rev. N. U. McConaughy, 
Iron Mountain; Rev. F. Ricksford Meyers, 
Detroit; Rev. Paul E. Robinson, Harbor 
Springs; Rev. Philip L. Schenk, Ann Arbor; 
Rabbi Edward M. Tenebaum, Saginaw; Rev. 
Thomas 8. Vernon, Bay City. ‘ 

Minnesota: Rabbi David Aronson, Minne- 
apolis; Rev. Warren C. Behar, Minneapolis; 
Rabbi Morris C. Katz, St. Paul; Rev. Karl W, 
Mahle, Medelia; Rev. F. A. Spong, Minne- 
apolis; Rev. C. A. Wendell, Minneapolis; Rev. 
W. A. Werth, Fairmont. 

Mississippi: Rabbi W. J. Goldman, Gulf- 
port; Rev. Bert R. Johnson, Jackson. 

Missouri: Rev. Ralph C. Abele, St. Louis; 
Prof. Elmer J. F. Arndt, Webster Groves; Rev. 
Gene E. Bartlett, Columbia; Rev. Clark W. 
Cummings, St. Louis; Rabbi Gershon Hadas, 
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Kansas City; Rabbi Abraham Halpern, St. 
Louis; Rev. J. H. Horstmann, Maplewood; 
Rabbi Robert E. Jacobs, St. Louis; Rev. S. D. 
Press, Webster Groves; Rt. Rev. William 
Scarlett, St. Louis; Rev. Sidney E. Sweet, St. 
Louis; Rev. Edwin Winnecke, Pilot Grove. 

Nebraska: Rabbi Myer S. Kripke, Omaha. 

New Hampshire: Rev. A. Brownlow Thomp- 
son, Bristol; Rev. J. Lester Hankinow, Dover; 
Rev. Norris E. Woodbury, Madison. 

New Jersey: Rev. Bedros K. Apelian, Fair 
Lawn; Rev. Henry Reed Bowen, Glen Ridge; 
Rabbi Eliezer Cohen, Hillside; Rev. James 
Dykema, Paterson; Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, 
Montclair; Rabbi Israel Gerstein, Passaic; 
Rabbi Hirsh Goldberg, Jersey City; Rev. J. 
Edward Gonzales, Plainfield; Rabbi Nisan 
Heifetz, South River; Rev. George G. Hene- 
veld, Wyckoff; Rev. Chester E. Hodgson, New- 
ark; Rev. Richard Jones, Kearny; Rabbi 
Reuben Kaufman, Paterson; Rabbi Gilbert 
Klaperman, West New York; Rabbi S. Joshua 
Kohn, Trenton; Rabbi Sischa Levy, Perth 
Amboy; Rabbi Philip L. Lipis, Camden; Rev. 
L. W. McCreary, East Orange; Rabbi Bernard 
Medwick, Union City; Rabbi Raphael Mel- 
amed, Elizabeth; Rev. Fred E. Miles, Nutley; 
Rabbi Jacob Nislick, Freehold; Rabbi Ahren 
Opher, Paterson; Rev. Don Ivan Patch, West- 
field; Rev. Harry R. Pine, Trenton; Rev. 
Theodore A. Rath, Frenchtown; Rev. Walter 
E. Roughgarden, Clifton; Rabbi Mordecai J. 
Simekes, Kearny; Rabbi Benjamin Sincoff, 
Summit; Rabbi Joseph Smith, Burlington; 
Rev. Seaman W. Townsend, Perth Amboy; 
Rabbi Baruch I. Treiger, Hoboken; Rev. 
Charles Unger, Plainfield; Rabbi B. Reuben 
Weilerstein, Atlantic City; Rev. Luke M. 
White, Montclair. 

New York: Rev. Leon M. Adkins, Schenec- 
tady; Rabbi Abraham D. Barras, Monticello; 
Rabbi Henry J. Benn, Haverstraw; Rev. Wal- 
ter L. Bennett, Lowville; Rabbi Jeremiah J. 
Berman, Yonkers; Rev. Joseph R. Bogle, 
Schenectady; Rev. Paul F. Bollen, Far Rock- 
away; Rabbi Ben Zion Bokser, Forest Hills; 
Rabbi Philip Brand, Queens Village; Rev. 
Charles E. Byrd, Poughkeepsie; Rabbi Jonah 
E. Caplan, Long Island City; Rev. Harold L. 
Clark, Rochester; Rabbi Jacob Cohen, Tar- 
rytown; Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg Syracuse; 
Rabbi Josiah Derby, Rego Park; Rabbi Ger- 
shon Feigon, Tuckahoe; Rabbi Theodore 
Friedman, Elmhurst; Rev. John Gass, Troy; 
Rev. Leo Gates, Livonia; Rabbit M. M. Gold, 
Cedarhurst; Rabbi Robert Gordis, Rockaway 
Beach. 

Rabbi Solomon Gordon, Jamaica; Rabbi 
Benjamin H. Gorrelick, Albany; Rabbi Aaron 
Greenbaum, Yonkers; Rev. Herman J. Hahn, 
Buffalo; Rev. Charles P. Harder, Greenville; 
Rev. John H. Hatt, Pleasant Valley; Rev. 
Ralph N. Helversen, Ithaca; Rev. Paul C. Hoff- 
man, Lancaster; Rev. E. Robert Hughes, 
Franklinville; Rev. Paul Hydon, Gloversville; 
Rev. Wm. Lloyd Imes, Dundee; Rabbi Melvin 
Kieffer, Niagara Falls; Rabbi I. Usher Kirsh- 
blum, Kew Gardens; Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle, 
Rochester; Rabbi Israel Klavan, Mount ver- 
non; Rev. Felix D. Lion, Dunkirk; Rabbi Jer- 
ome Lipnick, Utica; Rev. Gilbert Lovell, Buf- 
falo; Rev. Frederick C. Maier, Baldwin; Rev. 
Antonio Marino, Mount Vernon; Rabbi Chaim 
Meskin, Long Island City; Rev. Charles C. 
Noble, Syracuse; Rabbi William Nowek, Lyn- 
brook; Rev. Robert W. Packer, Greene; Rabbi 
Menachem M. Perr, So. Ozone Park; Rabbi 
Frank D. Plotke, Kingston; Dr. Edwin McNeill 
Poteat, Rochester; Rabbi H. Elihu Rickel, Buf- 
falo; Rabbi Sfuart E. Rosenberg, Rochester; 
Rabbi Moses Rosenthal, Suffern; Rev. Cuth- 
bert R. Rowe, Cicero; Rabbi Edward T. San- 
drow, Cedarhurst; Dr. Paul M. Schroeder, 
Rochester; Rabbi Charles J. Shoulson, Elmira; 
Rabbi Reuben Slonim, Troy; Rev. H. Othe- 
man Smith, Yonkers; Rabbi Mordecai A. 
Stern, Richmond Hill; Dr. George L. Tappen, 
Binghamton; Rev. Donald B. Tarr, Syracuse; 
Rev. Harry B. Taylor, Syracuse; Rev. Robert 
B. Thomas, Peru; Rev. Ralph S. Thorn, Jr., 
Rhinecliff; Rev. Charles E. Vermilya, Bing- 
hamton; Rev, Carl G. Vogelmann, Buffalo; 
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Rev. Wheaton P. Webb, Binghamton; Rev. 
David Rhys Williams, Rochester; Rev. Wm. H. 
Willits, Elmira; Rabbi Aaron M. Wise, Rabbi 
Joseph H. Wise, Staten Island. 

New York City: Rev. Paul Abrecht, Rev. 
Charles B. Ackley, Rabbi Abba Abrams, Rabbi 
Philip R. Alstat, Rev. Wade Crawford Barclay, 
Rev. John C. Bennett, Rabbi Morris J. Besdin, 
Rabbi Abraham J. Bick, Dr. Beverly Boyd, 
Rev. Clarence E. Boyer, Rabbi Alexander J. 
Burnstein, Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, Rabbi 
Abraham M. Cassel, Rev. Allen Knight Chal- 
mers, Rabbi Jack J. Cohen, Rev. John W. 
Darr, Jr., Rev. Mark A. Dawber, Rev. Robert 
C. Doggett, Rev. John F. Duffy, Jr., Rabbi 
Mitchel S. Eskolsky, Rabbi Morris H. Fine, 
Rabbi Sol B. Friedman, Rabbi Joel S. Gaffen, 
Bishop Charles K. Gilbert, Rabbi Morris 
Goldberg, Rabbi Jacob D. Gordon, Rabbi 
Simon Greenberg, Rev. Donald Harrington, 
Rabbi Isidor B. Hoffman, Rev. Ambrose Her- 
ing, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. George L. 
Hood, Rev. Charles W. Igiehart, Rabbi Leo 
Jung, Rabbi Max Kadushin, Rabbi Mordecai 
Kaplan, Rabbi Abraham J. Karp, Rabbi Harry 
Katchen, Rev. William C. Kernan, Rabbi 
Morris Kertzer, Rabbi Simon G. Kramer, 
Rabbi Joseph H. Looksh, Rev. Edgar Love, 
Rabbi Nathan Lublin, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, Rabbi Bernard Mandelbaum, Rev, 
John A. Maynard, Rabbi Israel Miller, Rabbi 
Joseph Miller, Rabbi Abraham E. Millgram, 
Rev. Arthur C. Moore, Rev. A. J. Musto, Rev. 
James Myers, Rabbi O. Neichel, Rev. Robert 
Hastings Nichols, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Dr, 
David De Sola Pool, Rev. Sheldon Rahn, 
Rabbi Herschel Schacter, Rev. Paul Scherer, 
Rev. Marshal 8. Scott, Rabbi Bernard Segal, 
Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, Rev. H. Norman Sib- 
ley, Rabbi Solomon N. Skaist, Rev. E. Harold 
Smith, Dr. Stanley I, Stuber, Rev. Arthur L. 
Swift, Jr., Rev. John M. Swomley, Rabbi 
Milton Tittlebaum, Rabbi Nathan Toragin, 
Rev. Theodore D. Walser, Rabbi Max Vorspan, 
Rev. Eliot White. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Rabbi S. H. Barenholt, 
Rabbi Abraham Berstein, Rabbi Jacob 
Bosniak, Rev. John M. Coleman, Rev. Lewis 
A, Conois, Rev. David M. Cory, Rabbi L. Wil- 
liam Drazin, Rabbi B. Faikelson, Rabbi Sam- 
uel Finkel, Rabbi Alfred Fruchter, Rabbi 
H. Z. Gottesman, Rabbi Harry Halpern, Rev. 
L. H. R. Hass, Rev. John Paul Jones, Rabbi 
Herschel Koenigsherg, Rev. John Howard 
Lathrop, Rabbi Israel H. Levinthal, Rabbi 
Mordecai H. Lewittes, Rabbi Isadore Marine, 
Rabbi Morris Schatz, Rabbi Isador Signer, 
Rabbi Mordecai H. Simon, Rabbi Philip Fatz, 
Rabbi D. Steigman, Rabbi A. WerKeim, Rabbi 
Solomon Wind, Rabbi Simon Zipper. 

North Carolina: Rev. A. Wilson Cheek, 
Hickory; Rev. Moses N. DeLaney, Raleigh; 
Rabbi Elliot Erickam, Durham; Rev. D. L. 
Fauts, Weldon; Rev. Charles Jones, Chapel 
Hill: Rev. Thomas Kilgore, Raleigh; Rev. 
Henry V. Lofquist, Sr., Asheville; Rev. D. Mc- 
Geachy, Montreat; Rabbi A. Manskon, High 
Point; Rev. Henry G. Ruark, Chapel Hill; 
Rev. Lee C. Sheppard, Raleigh; Rev. Thomas 
P. Inabinett, Wilson; Rev. R. E. Walston, 
Grifton. 

North Dakota: Rabbi Abraham H. Allen, 
Minot; Rev. Marvin R. Brandt, Fargo; Rev. 
Hubert N. Dukes, Grand Forks; Rev. Paul G. 
Hayes, Bismarck. 

Ohio: Rev. Edwin Bobbitt, Warren; Rabbi 
Moshe V. Goldblum, Mansfield; Rev. Stewart 
H. Butter, Salineville; Rev. George Gardner, 
Toledo; Rev. Alva Cox, Akron; Rev. B. F. 
Crawford, North Lewisburg; Rev. R. C. Ditter, 
Cleveland; Rev. N. S. Elderkin, Akron; Rabbi 
Louis Engreby, Cleveland; Rev Gerson S. 
Englemann, Cincinnati; Rev. Gustav F. 
Hansser, Spencerville; Rev. Robert W. 
Holmes, Lucasville; Rev. Eldred Johnston, 
Marion; Rev. M. O. Johnston, Chillicothe; 
Rabbi Nehemiah Katz, Toledo; Rev. Reuben 
M. Katz, Akron; Rev. Hvber F. Klemme, 
Cleveland; Rev. James W. McKnight, Marble- 
head; Rev. H. Laurence McNeal, Dayton; 
Rev. H. P. Marley, Dayton; Rev. W. W. 
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Mathias, Corncant; Rev. Kenneth L. Maxwell, 
Granville; Rev. Leon D. Sanborne, Columbus: 
Rev. John Sommerlatte, Cleveland; Rev. 
Alden L. Stone, Dayton; Rev. E. H. Wierth, 
Marion. 

Oklahoma: Rev. Jackson E. Smith, Tulsa, 

Oregon: Rabbi Philip Kleinman, Portland; 
Rev. Lloyd B. Thomas, Hood River. 

Pennsylvania: Rev. George J. Baisler, New 
Kensington; Rabbi Solomon M. Barsel, 
Philadelphia; Rev. Herman D. Beatty, 
Chambersburg; Rabbi Samuel Blinder, Wil- 
Mamsport; Rev. Ward B. Booker, Clymer; 


Rev. James E Bristol, Philadelphia; Rev. 
Burns Brodhead, East Lansdowne; Rev. 
James H. Brown, Parkesburg; Harold 


Chance, Philadelphia; Rabbi Hyman Chan- 
over, Philadelphia; Rabbi Elias Charry, 
Philadelphia; Rabbi Pinchos J. Chazin, 
Philadelphia; Rev. C. W. Clodfelter, Lan- 
caster; Rev. Rodney F. Cobb, Smethport; 
Rabbi Mortimer J. Cohen, Philadelphia; Rev. 
Robert H. Eads, State College; Rabbi Amos 
Edelheit, Lansdale; Rev. K. S. Ehrhart, 
Brodbecks; Rabbi Maxwell N. Farber, Phila- 
delphia; Rev. W. Arthur Faus, Clearfield; 
Rev. Edward S. Frey, Lemoyne; Rev. Har- 
mon M. Gehr, Philadelphia; Rabbi Morris 
8. Goodblatt, Philadelphia; Rev. Maurice R. 
Gortner, Lansdowne; Rabbi Solomon Gray- 
zel, Philadelphia; Rabbi Sidney Greenberg, 
Philadelphia; Rabbi William Greenburg, 
Allentown; Rev. Walter D. Howell, Phildel- 
phia; Rabbi Benjamin Kahn, State College; 
Rabbi Harold M. Kamsler, Norristown; Rabbi 
Jacob Kabakoff, Philadelphia; Rabbi Maurice 
I. Kliers, Philadelphia; Rabbi Max H. Leader, 
Washington; Rabbi N. Levinson, Philadel- 
phia; Rev. Walter Longstreth, Philadelphia; 
Rabbi Reuben J. Magil, Harrisburg; Rev. Wil- 
lis S. Mathias, Allentown; Rabbi David Matt, 
Philadelphia; Roy McCorkel, Philadelphia; 
Rabbi A, Elihu Michelson, Altoona; Rev. 
Ralph N. Mould, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Ro- 
land Ritter, Warriors Mark: Rev. Charles D. 
Rockel, Philadelphia; Rev. William K. Rus- 
sell, Wilkes-Barre; Rabbi Melech Sehachter, 
Philadelphia; Rabbi Morris Schnall, Phila- 
delphia; Rev. Dewees F. Singley, Philadel- 
phia; Rabbi M. N. Stiskin, McKcesport; 
Rev. Newton H. Swanson, Girard; Rabbi 
Benjamin H. Tumum, Philadelphia; Rev. 
Fred D. Wentzel, Philadelphia; Rabbi A. N. 
Winokur, Wilkes-Barre; Rey. Arthur Yeagy, 
Newtown Square. 

Rhode Island: Rabbi Israel M. Goldman, 
Providence; Rev. Hinson V. Howlett, West 
Warwick; Rabbi Jules Lipschutz, Newport; 
Rev. Horace M. McMullen, Providence; Rev. 
U. Stanley Pratt. Rumford: Rev. Richard W. 
F. Seebode, Providence: Rev. Frank W. 
Thompson, Cranston. 

South Carolina: Rev. Pierce E. Cook, Dil- 
lon; Rev. F. Clyde Helmo, Columbia; Rabbi 
S. W. Rubenstein, Charleston. 

South Dakota: Rev. Clay E. Palmer, 
Yankton. 

Tennessee: Rev. H. D. Bollinger, Nashville; 
Rev. W. J. Faulkner, Nashville; Rabbi Isador 
Goodman, Memphis; Rev. Bernie H. Hamp- 
ton, Athens; Rev. William P. King, Nashville; 
Rev. Lyndon B. Phifer, Nashville; Rev. Alva 
W. Taylor, Nashville; Rev. Marshall Wing- 
field, Memphis. 

Texas: Rabbi Rath DeKween, Austin; Rev. 
John C. Granbery, San Antonio; Rabbi 
Emanuel D. Rothenberg. Waco; Rabbi David 
Tamarken, San Antonio. 

Utah: Rev. Ed F. Irwin, Provo. 

Virginia: Rabbi Jesse J. Finkle, Newport 
News; Rev. Harold E. Kettering, Stanards- 
ville; Rabbi Nathan Kollin, Richmond; Rev. 
Eugene W. Lyman, Sweet Briar; Rabbi Max 
Koufustein, Danville; Rev. William Reed, 
Luray; Rabbi Tobias Rothenberg, Roanoke; 
Rabbi Ephraim Shimoff, Richmond; Rabbi 
Ira Sud, Arlington. 

Vermont: Rabbi Jacob Hanchen, Rutland, 

Washington: Rabbi Solomon Maimon, 
Seattle; Rev. Fred W. Shorter, Seattle; Rabbi 
Lee Trepp, Tacoma. 
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West Virginia: Rabbi Samuel Corps, 
Charleston; Rev. Albert C. Hofrichter, Jr., 
Martinsburg; Rev. F. J. Waldrop, Weston. 

Wisconsin: Rev. Oscar M, Adam, Madison; 
Rev. George R. Bell, Reedsburg; Rev. W. Hess 
Cramer, La Crosse; Rev. August Grollmus, 
Black Creek; Rabbi Irving Miller, Racine; 
Rabbi Harry Shapro, Kenosha; Rev. Moran 
W. Van Tarrell, Greendale. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that much can be done by corpo- 
rations working along the lines set forth 
in Mr. Chase’s article, and there is a 
movement in the country now to encour- 
age programs of that kind. 

In view of the lateness of the hour, I 
do not care to continue the discussion 
at any great length. I think that I have 
sufficiently shown by my analysis of the 
bill that the bill is a dangerous one, and 
that if enacted it will create chaos and 
trouble in the field of labor relations, 
and the proper course we should follow 
would be to sustain the President’s veto. 

Mr. IVES. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a few edi- 
torials apearing in today’s newspapers. 
One is from the New York Times; one is 
from the New York Herald Tribune; one 
is from the Washington Post; one is from 
the Evening Star of Washington; and 
one is from the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
They are all most pertinent in connec- 
tion with the subject under discussion 
and, I think, should be before the Mem- 
bers of the Senate when we convene next 
Monday. I suggest to all the Members 
of the Senate that they read these edi- 
torials very carefully. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorials are as follows: 

{From the New York Times of Saturday, June 
- 21, 1947] 
UP TO THE SENATE 

In the congressional elections of last No- 
vember the American voters revolutionized 
the political complexion of the House of Rep- 
resentatives through the recall of 51 Demo- 
cratic Members and the election of 57 addi- 
tional Republicans. Even in the Senate, 
where change is normally a more or less 
gradual process, the results were almost as 
emphatic. The Democratic Party, which 
had dominated that Chamber by the com- 
fortable margin of 55 to 38 in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, suddenly found itself in pos- 
session of only 45 seats to the Republican 51. 

No realistic person could possibly have 
misunderstood the significance of that na- 
tional political upheaval, In allocating the 
responsibility for the Democratic Party's 
heavy losses among the administration's 
various individual policies there may have 
been areas of disagreement, but there was 
little room for doubt that the returns re- 
flected a widespread protest against the re- 
luctance of the administration to lay hold 
of the thorny problem of labor strife. 

So sweeping was the popular verdict that 
the President himself publicly announced 
his acceptance of the decision at the polls 
and pledged. his full cooperation with the 
new Congress in a nonpartisan spirit. Said 
he: 

“The people have elected a Republican 
majority to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. Under our Constitution the 
Congress is the lawmaking body. The peo- 
ple have chosen to entrust the controlling 
voice in this branch of the Government to 
the Republican Party. I accept this verdict 
in the spirit in which all good citizens ac- 
cent the results of any fair election.” 
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How has the President kept that high- 
sounding statement of faith in the American 
system of democratic government? 

Last Monday they cooperated with the Con- 
gress by vetoing a tax-reduction bill—the 
first time a President has had the temerity 
to invalidate such a measure in the entire 
history of the Government of the United 
States despite the fact that it had passed 
in the House by a more than two-thirds 
majority and in the Senate by a margin 
only slightly less. He accompanied his veto 
with a message which was palpably weak 
and unconvincing. 

Yesterday Mr. Truman went even further. 
Because the Republican majority interpreted 
the November elections as a clear-cut man- 
date to do something about the labor prob- 
lem, it has devoted more than 5 months of 
time and effort to the formulation of legis- 
lation in this field. In the process it listened 
to scores of witnesses and took thousands of 
pages of testimony. The measure was de- 
liberately tempered to the possibility of a 
Presidential veto, which had been talked of 
even before the bill was written. It was gone 
over with a fine-tooth comb in committee in 
both Houses, and particularly in the Senate, 
where members of decidedly pro-labor tend- 
encies held the balance of power between the 
Republicans and the opposition. It was de- 
bated on the floors of both Houses. And, 
finally, it was checked in conference, where 
features still regarded as being controversial 

were weeded out. Then it went back to the 
two Houses for final approval. The Senate 
endorsed it by a heavily one-sided count of 
3 to 1 and the House passed it by the over- 
whelming majority of 4 to 1. 

Throughout all these months the President 
made no move to coo te with Congress. 
Yet yesterday this Executive under whose 
administration the record of labor-manage- 
ment strife has been far and away the worst 
in the Nation's history, and who in the 
course of 2 years in office has shown no 
evidence that he had any labor policy of his 
own or any intention of developing one, 
figuratively slapped the Congress in the face 
by issuing his second veto of the week. 
With the veto went a 5,500-word message 
which can best be described as a catch-all 
for every discredited argument advanced 
against the bill over the past several weeks. 

From the time this message was laid be- 
fore Congress yesterday the details of the 
labor bill ceased to be the primary issue. 
By the course which he has pursued through- 
out the history of this legislation, culminat- 
ing in yesterday’s violation of his own pro- 
fessed acceptance of the “verdict of the 
voters” last November, the President has 
raised an issue and presented a challenge 
more important than the merits of the bill 
itself. 8 

The House is to be applauded for the un- 
hesitating and decisive manner in which it 
accepted that challenge yesterday, when it 
reiterated its position on the measure by a 
count of 331 to 83. The Senate cannot do 
less and still preserve its self-respect. 

From the New York Herald Tribune of 

June 21, 1947] 
THE ISSUE IS POSED 

President Truman, it is reported, penned 
his veto of the labor bill “more in sorrow 
than in anger.” The tone of his message, 
indeed, was not rhetorical; it dealt with the 
bill in great detail and with every appear- 
ance of reasonableness. It was not convinc- 
ing to the House, to be sure, as the swift re- 
passage of the measure there, by only 1 vote 
short of 4 to 1, demonstrated. But enact- 
ment of the bill over the President's veto, 
despite the great practical importance of such 
an outcome, would not give the whole meas- 
ure of the significance of Mr. Truman's 
action. It would not gage all the prestige 
he has lost among the public at large, nor 
assess all the political consequences which 
are certain to flow from his recent course, 
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Mr. Truman did more than point out cer- 
tain objectionable features in the Taft-Hart- 
ley bill. That would have been easy; the 
measure is not perfect. He did more than 
conclude that the sum of the bill's errors 
made it impossible for him to sign. Although 
he involved himself, often enough, in con- 
tradictions, there was one fairly clear line 
that ran through the veto message. The 
President attacked so many of the principles 
and practices involved in the bill that at the 
end there seemed little possibility of Presi- 
dential approval for any labor legislation that 
would alter the status quo. His only con- 
structive suggestion was the lame and fa- 
miliar one—a new investigation from the 
ground up. 

This is a far cry from the stringent emer- 
gency” legislation which Mr. Truman advo- 
cated during the railroad strike, just a little 
more than a year ago. It is almost as far 
removed from the considered judgment of 
the American people, which has been formed 
on the basis of so many investigations of 
the labor situation, so many illustrations of 
the mbalanced state of labor laws today. 
Mr. Truman’s erratic labor policy appears 
typical of the schizophrenia which afflicts 
his party, whose right wing flagellates organ- 
ized labor while the left wing caresses it. 

The issue which is now posed was not of 
Republican making. That party has its own 
divisions, but it has endeavored, with great 
success, to compromise them in bringing 
forth the Taft-Hartley bill. The Democratic 
split, however, whereby the administration 
apparently hopes to win credit both for the 
veto and for the passage of the bill, virtually 
destroys any hope of constructive legislation 
so long as the present relationship of the 
parties endures, While the Republicans are 
still seeking to carry out, in good faith, the 
pledges made in 1946, the Democrats have 
preferred to open the campaign of 1948. Mr, 
‘Truman has in effect renounced any further 
effort to guide, or work with, the present 
Congress; he has defied the verdict of the 
last elections and the wishes of a large seg- 
ment of those who voted for Democratic can- 
didates. He has precipitated a wasting, par- 
alyzing struggle that can only end when a 
Republican Congress and a Republican Pres- 
ident can cooperate to create a coherent 
administration. 


[From the Washington Post of June 21, 1947] 
- VETO OF THE LABOR BILL 


“The first major test which I have applied 
to this bill,” President Truman wrote in his 
message vetoing the labor bill, “is whether 
it would result in more or less Government 
intervention in our economic life.” He 
found that it would entail more such inter- 
vention—that it would run contrary to what 
he calls our “national policy of economic 
freedom.” This argument has often been 
made by industrialists and labor leaders. 
We did not expect it to be brought forward 
as the chief justification for the President's 
veto of the labor bill, for, if it is taken seri- 
ously, it would not only seem to close the 
door to any comprehensive legislation deal- 
ing with labor-management relations but 
would also call for repeal of the Wagner Act. 

The Government became “deeply injected” 
into the relations between employers and 
their employees when it set up the National 
Labor Relations Board. It did so on the 
theory that governmental intervention was 
essential to protect the rights of workers and 
to promote the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes burdening interstate commerce. The 
NLRB has corrected a great many abuses. 
Under its protection organized labor has be- 
come a great and powerful force in the Na- 
tion—so great and so powerful that it is now 
trampling under foot some of the rights of 
employers and individual workers, which, in 
any democratic society, ought to be protect- 
ed. But when Congress now legislates to 
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correct these abuses, the President rejects 
the measure as an interference with our eco- 
nomic system. We think that is a shabby 
resort to sophistry. 

If the President really believed that the 
Government should not “superimpose bu- 
reaucratic procedures on the free decisions 
of local employers and employees,” he ought 
to call for repeal of the Wagner Act. But 
he makes no such suggestion. On the con- 
trary, he agrees with Congress that some sort 
of labor legislation is necessary. His mes- 
sage refers specifically to his request of last 
January for legislation to prevent strikes 
from crippling the entire country. He also 
asks for a “thorough and nonpartisan inves- 
tigation * * * covering the entire field 
of labor-management relations.” What 
would be the point of such an investigation 
if the Government were going to withdraw 
from the labor relations field? In other 
words, the President’s chief argument 
against the bill simmers down to a careless 
use of emotionally charged words. 

Another test applied by the President is 
that of fairness. He finds that the bill ap- 
plies unequal penalties for similar offenses. 
Perhaps the bill errs in the penalty 
for some unfair labor practices on the part 
of employees too severe. They could be fired 
for failing to abide by the rules of fair bar- 
gaining. Of course, it is impossible to fire 
an employer. He can only be ordered to 
cease and desist from unfair practices, the 
order being enforced by the courts if neces- 
sary. Would the President prefer similarly 
to use court injunctions against employees 
violating the rules of fair bargaining? That 
would, of course, run contrary to his objec- 
tion to further use of the injunction, and it 
would substitute governmental -action for 
direct employer-employee action, which he 
also opposes. But the major point here is 
the insignificance of the unfairness to which 
the President refers beside the gross unfair- 
ness of prosecuting only employers for of- 
fenses against the collective bargaining code 
and giving unions blanket exemption. That 
is the situation that the President would 
perpetuate by his veto. 

We think that some of the President's 
detailed objections to the bill are well 
founded. The bill would deny supervisory 
employees all protection of the NLRB. It 
was not necessary to go that far to prevent 
rank-and-file unions from encroaching upon 
the functions of management, “The tendency 
of the bill to substitute damage suits for 
grievance machinery, to which he points, 
must also be deplored. We think the Presi- 
dent makes some telling points, moreover, 
about the weakness of the provisions de- 
signed to cope with national emergencies 
of the type that John L. Lewis is wont to 
inflict upon the country. Even this inade- 
quate section, however, would enable Mr. 
Truman to use the fact-finding and public- 
pressure technique during the 75-day period 
in which strikes imp the national 
health and safety could be halted by injunc- 
tion. If the veto is sustained, it will leave 
him stripped of any statutory power to cope 
with such emergencies. 

One other disturbing fact about the mes- 
sage is that the President was not satisfied 
to object to the real weaknesses of the Taft- 
Hartley bill. He lambasted even such rea- 
sonable provisions as that for the regulation 
of union welfare funds. And he stooped to 
the technique of putting the most extreme 
interpretation on some provisions of the 
bill in order to make them appear obnoxious, 
Some experts say there is no warrant for 
his assumption that the bill would force 
unions to strike or to boycott if they wished 
to have a jurisdictional dispute settled by 
the NLRB. Mr. Truman saw danger of safety 
provisions and rest-period rules being thrown 
out under the provision making “feather 
bedding” an unfair labor practice. He says 
the way would be open for dismissal of 
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employees on the pretext of a slight infrac- 
tion of shop rules. But these complaints 
seem to us an insult to the NLRB, which 
would administer the act. One has to as- 
sume that any measure will be administered 
intelligently and not in the most arbitrary 
fashion conceivable. 

If the President’s views, particularly on 

the section of the bill dealing with national 
emergencies, had been expressed months or 
even weeks ago in a conference with Senate 
leaders, they might have resulted in some 
improvement in the bill. But the President 
did not initiate such a conference, and con- 
gressional leaders did not see“ his coopera- 
tion. Not until yesterday did he call a group 
of legislators to the White House for a frank 
discussion, and that eleventh-hour bid for 
support can have little hearing upon the 
outcome. For even Senators who may be 
amenable to persuasive arguments before 
they have publicly voted can scarcely afford 
to reverse themselves after a visit to the 
White House. 
We cannot escape the conclusion that the 
President has played his cards with singular 
lack of skill. The weakness of his position 
was indicated when the House voted nearly 
4 to 1 to override his veto. We think the 
Senate will be well advised to do likewise, 
It is apparently impossible now to keep this 
economic issue out of 1948 politics. But we 
suspect that the fight will be less turbulent 
and less damaging to our economy and our 
position of democratic leadership in the 
world if the labor bill becomes law. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
June 21, 1947] 
A POLITICAL VETO 
There is nothing in the President's veto 
of the Taft-Hartley labor bill which coun- 
teracts the impression that his disapproval 
rests primarily on political considerations. 

On Tuesday Mr. Truman said that he 
had not yet read the bill as finally passed 
and that his mind was still open. Two 
days later he had made up his mind 
against the bill and was drafting a 6,000- 
word veto message which consisted for the 
most part of sweeping and unsupported 
generalities. Congress spent months work- 
ing on this measure. But the President 
found in it not a single provision worthy 
of commendation. He simply denounced it 
from beginning to end. 

It is not feasible here to review either 
the bill or the veto message point by point. 
But there is one point which serves to il- 
lustrate the character of the bulk of Mr. 
Truman’s statement. 

He denounced as being ineffective and 
discriminatory the section aimed at major 
strikes which imperil the national health 
and safety. It is true that this section does 
not prohibit and would not necessarily pre- 
vent such strikes. In its essentials, how- 
ever, it provides for a board of inquiry to 
investigate and report publicly on the facts 
of the dispute; it empowers the Attorney 
General to obtain an injunction which 
would postpone such a strike for a maximum 
of 80 days, and it authorizes a secret vote 
by the workers as to whether they wish to 
accept the employer's last offer of terms. 

If this verdict were in the negative the 
strike could be called. The President con- 
demns this as ineffective, although the only 
effective alternative would be compulsory ar- 
bitration, which he also opposes. 

In this connection, it is interesting to turn 
back to a “fact-finding” proposal which the 
President himself made some 2 years ago, and 
which he discussed in January of 1946 in a 
radio address. 

With respect to strikes vitally affecting the 
national public interest, the President asked 
authority for a Government commission to 
step in, ascertain all the facts and report 
them to the people. Meanwhile, he wanted 
Congress to impose by law a 30-day “cooling 
off” period in which the workers could not 
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strike. And he was confident that the force 
of public opinion, once the public knew the 
facts, could assert itself in “a practical way.” 

Now there is no important difference be- 
tween that proposal, desired by the President 
2 years ago, and the provision in the Taft- 
Hartley bill, for which he has not a single 
good word to say. Yet in 1946 he chided the 
legislators for not giving him what he wanted. 
“I had hoped,” he said, “that the Congress 
either would follow my recommendations or 
would at least propose a solution of its own. 
It has done neither.” 

But the President was even more emphatic 
later on in that speech when, referring to 
his labor plan and other legislative proposals, 
he declared: “If the measures which I have 
recommended to accomplish these ends do 
not meet the approval of the Congress, it is 
my fervent wish—and I am sure that it is 
the wish of my fellow citizens—that the Con- 
gress formulate measures of its own to 
out the desired objectives. That is definitely 
the responsibility of the Congress What 
the American people want is action.” 

When Congress acted, however, what did 
the President do? When the legislators 
passed the Case labor bill, shortly before 
last year’s elections, he vetoed it. Now that 
the Taft-Hartley bill has been passed, and 
with a Presidential political campaign be- 
ginning to take form, he vetoes that. And 
this in the face of the fact that the people, 
through their Representatives in the House, 
have expressed repeatedly for 9 years their 
desire for new labor legislation—only to be 
thwarted time and again by an administra- 
tion-controlled Senate Labor Committee or 
a Presidential veto. 

The strength of this sentiment for a 
change is shown by the crushing House vote 
to override this latest veto—331 to 83. On 
this issue the President could not even mus- 
ter a majority of his own party, the Demo- 
cratic vote being 106 to override and only 71 
to sustain the veto. 

These are facts and figures which argue 
persuasively that the President is catering 
to pressure groups and ignoring the wishes 
of the people of the country. The people 
want a new deal in labor legislation. There 
is real need for a revision of the labor laws. 
The Senate should see to it that the change 
is made by joining with the House in over- 
riding this political veto. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer] 
HOUSE OVERRIDES A POLITICAL VETO 


For the second time within a week Presi- 
dent Truman has used his veto to play poli- 
tics with the country’s welfare. 

He got away with it in blocking tax relief. 
Yesterday he received a sharp rebuke when 
the House gave a thunderous “no” to Mr. 
Truman’s attempted dictation by overriding 
his veto of the labor-reform bill with a vote 
of 331 to 83. 

To their credit, 106 members of the Presi- 
dent’s own party joined with their Republi- 
can colleagues in refusing to cringe before 
the threat of the labor-union bosses. 

As for President Truman, he has opened 
his campaign for reelection a year ahead of 
time. In typical New Deal fashion he has 
made a bold bid for support by a special 
group of the electorate which seeks to main- 
tain its exclusive privileges that have wrought 
grave injury to the rest of our people. 

Never before has the Nation witnessed such 
a powerfully organized pressure drive as has 
been waged for weeks and months against 
this imperatively needed legislation. 

Never in our history has there been such 
an outpouring of misleading propaganda, 
fraudulent on its face, as that utilized by op- 
ponents of labor relations reform and brought 
to bear, first upon Congress and then upon 
the occupant of the White House. 

And never, be it said, had Mr. Truman, 
since he assumed his high office, a clearer 
opportunity to make good his pledge to coop- 
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erate with Congress “for the welfare of all 
our people.“ 

By his action yesterday that pledge has 
become a mere scrap of paper. By his sur- 
render to the organized labor pressure group 
he has launched his own drive for the votes 
which he hopes will keep him in his position 
of power. 

This conclusion, aroused by the President’s 
veto of tax relief which he was unwilling to 
have granted this year by a Republican Con- 
gress, is confirmed by his attempts to tor- 
pedo relief from the gross abuses perpetu- 
ated by our unfair labor laws. 

As for Mr. Truman’s wordy message to 
Congress, in which he tries to justify his 
latest antipublic veto, it is less a message 
then a mess—of quibbling technicalities 
about the new set-up of the NLRB, of charges 
that it would be difficult to enforce, that 
it would give rise to endless litigation, and 
so on. 

He does grudgingly admit the need for 
“some” new labor legislation and “heartily 
condemns” abuses by either unions or em- 
ployers. But from start to finish there is 
not one word about the constant invasion 
of the rights of employers and the public 
by the labor monopoly which present one- 
sided laws have so firmly intrenched. 

On the contrary, Mr. Truman’s chief com- 
plaint against this bill is that it would reverse 
our national labor policy.” A policy that 
says labor can do no wrong, that the em- 
ployer has no standing before the Labor 
Board except as a defendant, that unions 
can indulge in practices for which any other 
group or individuals would be punished, 
needs to be reversed. 

He asserts that this bill would cause 
“more strikes, not fewer.“ How about the 
tripling of strikes under the Wagner Act? 
He says this measure would cause confusion 
by nullifying thousands of existing contracts. 
Did he read the bill? It provides for con- 
tinuance of closed-shop contracts until they 
expire. If signed during the first 60 days 
after the bill becomes a law, they could 
continue for a year. 

Whatever the ultimate fate of this first 
attempt by a Congress in many years to 
reestablish labor relations on a basis fair 
to all, to open the way for the peaceful 
adjustment of disputes before they reach 
the strike stage and imperil the general 
health and safety and the Nation's pros- 
perity, President Truman's record of oppo- 
sition to these pressing reforms will still 
stand. 

He has made his choice. It is to put poli- 
tics above the people’s welfare, to choose the 
worse, not the better part. His eyes are 
fixed on 1948. And it will be a sad day for 
the country if his ambitions are fulfilled. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have some material here 
which I had desired to insert in the REC- 
orp by reading it, but inasmuch as the 
Senate has already agreed on an hour 
when the vote on the bill will be taken, 
I do not deem it necessary to take up 
any extended time of the Senate; but I 
do wish it made clear at this time the 
position I take in regard to the veto by 
the President. 

I have contended all along that the 
proposed legislation would not perform 
the miracle which a great many people 
thought it would, or at least said it would. 
I am one who believes it is going to bring 
about a great deal of confusion in the 
labor field. I entertain that feeling be- 
cause I am fully convinced, from per- 
sonal experience, that it is not possible 
to force a human being into agreeing 
with another against his will. 

Another thought is that problems, as 
between capital and labor, cannot be 
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solved by legislation. That is a foregone 
conclusion, so far as I am concerned. I 
speak again from personal experience, 
having been a laborer for 10 or 12 years, 
and having observed the feeling that ex- 
ists between capital and labor. 

That feeling cannot be broken down 
by one piece of legislation. When an at- 
tempt is made to pass legislation taking 
away the rights of the laboring people, 
at this particular time, when they have 
done such a wonderful job in the past in 
building up the United States, so that 
today it is one of the richest and most 
outstanding nations in the world, I fear 
it will be a step backward if we vote 
otherwise than to sustain the President’s 
veto. I think the President in his mes- 
sage to Congress has explained in a great 
many ways how this legislation will bring 
about confusion and chaos in the field 
of labor and management. 

This measure, House bill 3020, has been 
returned by the President to Congress 
without his approval; and I, for one, am 
going to vote to sustain his veto. I urge 
upon this body that it join with me and 

do likewise. 

I am going to try to prevent this bill 
from becoming law because I think it is 
a viciously misleading measure. It is 
long and complicated, and the skill of 
expert draftsmen has been lavished upon 
it, so that its true antilabor character 
is masked behind technical language 
that only a trained lawyer can under- 
stand, and then only after careful study 
and painstaking analysis. Although its 
proponents, supporters, and sponsors 
have characterized it as mild, reason- 
able, and fair, its true purpose is to 
turn the Federal Government into an 
instrument of oppression against organ- 
ized labor. This is no empty accusation, 
as I shall presently show. 

Furthermore, it will not even accom- 
plish what has been urged as its most 
immediate purpose. It will not enable 
the Government to deal effectively with 
a coal strike after the mines are returned 
to private ownership. We have been elo- 
quently told that it is now or never; that 
if this bill does not become law the Gov- 
ernment will be impotent in the face of 
the diabolical ingenuity of the head of 
the miners’ union. I assert, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this bill will deliver the coun- 
try directly into his hands. y 

In the first place, we are all well aware 
that coal mining is an unusually haz- 
ardous employment, even under the best 
of conditions. Stripping old mines is 
especially dangerous, as we have recently 
been reminded by the Centralia disaster. 

Safety standards in mines, under State 
laws, are notoriously honored more in the 
breach than in the observance, and Fed- 
eral standards are only advisory and may 
be ignored with impunity. When criti- 
cism was made of the Federal Govern- 
ment because of what occurred in IIli- 
nois, condemnation should have been 
made of the State of Illinois for its failure 
to do its duty in the inspection of the 
coal mines. That condemnation should 
not have been directed against the Fed- 
eral Government. 

But this bill provides that if workers 
quit work in good faith singly or collec- 
tively, because of abnormally hazardous 
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conditions at the place of their employ- 
ment, their action is not a strike within 
the meaning of the bill. If Mr. Lewis 
calls his strike in July and keeps his 
miners out because their working con- 
ditions are unsafe, the emergency pro- 
visions of the bill would not even apply, 
unless, I suppose, it could be satisfac- 
torily shown that the required good faith 
was absent. In view of the facts con- 
cerning the hazards of coal mining, of 
which the courts might well take judicial 
notice, I submit, Mr. President, that such 
a challenge to the good faith of the 
miners would be difficult to sustain. 

But even if the strike involves declared 
issues other than safety, and even if the 
emergency provisions are invoked, will 
they keep or restore the peace between 
miners and operators and keep the Na- 
tion supplied with coal? They will not, 
and I shall show you why. 

Suppose the strike is called and begins 
in the middle of July. The President, 
forthwith appoints an emergency board 
of inquiry with subpena powers, which 
investigates the situation and makes a 
report. The miners are still out at that 
time, so the President directs the Attor- 
ney General to apply for an injunction 
to send them back to work. We can 
estimate that thus far 2 weeks have been 
consumed. Now the parties are required 
to sit down and bargain, with the Fed- 
eral Mediation Service as intermediary, 
and to try to settle their dispute in 60 
days. Can we imagine that they will 
succeed? ‘The employers will not have 
the incentive to bargain through to a 
closed deal, because they will know that 
the miners are powerless to strike dur- 
ing that period. The miners, for their 
part, will be free to assume that any 
offer made them during the 60 days will 
not be the best they can get, and will 
therefore be inclined to hold out. I think 
that would be the natural tendency. I 
think the recommendations of the Medi- 
ation Service are in no way binding on 
the parties. At the end of the 60-day 
period, the miners and the operators are 
still stalemated. 

During all this time, the Board of In- 
quiry has been reconvened, and at the 
end of the 60 days it reports to the Presi- 
dent the current status of the dispute, 
the positions of the parties, and the em- 
ployer’s last offer of settlement. We may 
note, by the way, that the Board has 
no power to make any recommendations 
at any time. 

The dispute being no nearer settle- 
ment, the National Labor Relations 
Board within the next succeeding 15 
days is required to take a secret ballot 
of the employees of each employer sepa- 
rately, to determine whether they wish 
to accept his last offer as stated by him. 
I commend the childlike confidence of 
the sponsors of the bill in the efficacy of 
a ballot of this kind as a deterrent 
against strikes. It requires more cour- 
age than I confess I have, to fly in the 
face of experience in that way, ignoring 
the dismal record of the failure of simi- 
lar provisions of the War Labor Disputes 
Act to accomplish this effect. But per- 
haps there is more in this than meets the 
eye. Perhaps it is a deliberate strategy 
to permit, or even encourage, the break- 
down of any progress that might have 
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been made toward settlement by indus- 
try-wide bargaining in the 60-day period 
by requiring separate offers from each 
employer to be voted on by his employees. 

After the balloting has been concluded, 
the National Labor Relations Board cer- 
tifies the results to the Attorney General 
within the next 5 days. He then moves 
the court to dissolve the injunction, and 
the motion is granted. 

Let us now review the timetable of 
these proceedings. We have assumed a 
2-week period for the initial investiga- 
tion and securing the injunction, which 
brings us to the end of July. Sixty days 
for negotiations, and further investiga- 
tion carries it over to close to the end 
of September; another 15 days for voting 
brings us to the end of the second week 
in October; and 5 days to secure the dis- 
solution of the injunction makes it the 
third week in October by the time the 
barest minimum requirements of the law 
have been fulfilled. By the third week 
in October, fall is well under way, and 
the cold-weather season is approaching. 
Mr. Lewis is now free to call his miners 
out again, and the Government could 
hardly have chosen a better time for him 
to do so. 

Of course, what I have said so far has 
left entirely out of consideration the 
possibility that there might be some issue 
involved that would further complicate 
matters—a union security demand, for 
example. Even if there were no opposi- 
tion from the employers to this particu- 
lar demand, the Government could not 
possibly sponsor a settlement and a con- 
tract until the union was qualified to ask 
for union security. This would place the 
Government in a neat dilemma. It would 
either have to postpone using its emer- 
gency powers until two elections had 
been conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board—one to qualify the 
union as bargaining representatives and 
one to establish its eligibility for union 
security—or risk exhausting the emer- 
gency powers before the union was in a 
legal position to agree on all contract 
terms. I would not venture to predict 
the time these proceedings would con- 
sume. I think, however, that I have ef- 
fectively shown the uselessness of this 
bill in the face of a possible coal strike, 
except as an elaborate exercise in ex- 
pensive futility. 

The reason I mention the coal strike 
is because the Nation today is led to be- 
lieve that if the pending bill is enacted 
into law all matters connected with coal 
strikes will be taken care of. I want the 
people of the Nation to know that the 
bill will not become law and go on the 
statute books with my approval, with 
the people believing that they are getting 
something that will prevent John L. 
Lewis from calling a coal strike. They 
Are goring nothing in that particular 

eid. 

I shall go on now to discuss in further 
detail my principal objection to this 
bill: That it will not do for labor- — 
agement relations what its proponents 
claim, and that it is a misleading, anti- 
labor measure, full of traps and pitfalls 
for unions and escapes for employers. 
The bill was misnamed when it was 
called a labor bill. It should have been 
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captioned in every newspaper of the 
land as the antilabor bill. 

It will not be necessary to exhaust the 
provisions of the bill; some representa- 
tive examples should suffice to show 
what I mean. 

I will take as my first instance the 
“closed shop” provisions of the bill. 
These have a delayed action, both 
because of the clause saving the va- 
lidity of existing closed-shop contracts 
and because of the 60-day grace pe- 
riod during which new closed-shop 
agreements can be made, to run for 
a year. I should expect that if this bill 
becomes law there will be a wave of new 
agreements made and old ones renego- 
tiated during the 60 days. The closed 
shop is not always regarded as an abuse 
by employers; indeed, many prefer it as 
a means of inducing stability in their 
collective-bargaining relations and se- 
curing the assistance of the unions in 
matters of plant discipline. Employers 
have found that they can operate their 
concerns in a great many instances 
better if they have a closed shop. So 
they look to the union entirely to take 
care of employee matters. A great many 
employers believe in the closed shop. 

But what does H. R. 3020 do with re- 
spect to new union security agreements, 
where, for one reason or another the 
parties have not made one within the 
60-day grace period? 

In the first place, the employer need 
not even consider such a proposition by 
a union unless two conditions are ful- 
filled in addition to those concerning fil- 
ing of information: The union must be 
the certified bargaining representative of 
the employees involved, and, if it is, it 
must present a petition to the National 
Labor Relations Board, alleging that 30 
percent or more of the employees in the 
covered bargaining unit want a union 
security agreement, and must then se- 
cure a majority vote, not of these voting 
but of those eligible to vote, in an elec- 
tion by the Board, in favor of making 
such an agreement. The majority rule 
in this provision is a novelty indeed, and 
shows a far more tender concern for the 
rights of workers absent from the polls 
than has ever been shown for the rights 
of absent Senators or for those of absent 
voters in any election to public office, 
whether municipal, county, State, or 
Federal. 

I wonder how many Senators would be 
in the Senate today if they were obliged 
to receive 50 percent of the votes of all 
eligible voters in their particular States. 

It may seem frivolous to suggest that 
the employer might stage a counterat- 
traction simply to keep his employees 
from voting. Of course the necessity for 
at least one and possibly two votes wher- 
ever union security is an issue will inter- 
pose time-consuming delays in the col- 
lective bargaining process. 

Having hurdled these obstacles; the 
union can now, if the employer is willing, 
gain its union-security agreement, for 
whatever that may be worth. I am in- 
clined to think, Mr. President, that it is 
not worth much. 

If we read on a little further in section 
8 (a) (3) of this bill, we find that an em- 
ployer May not, under the agreement, 
discriminate against a nonmember of 
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the union if he has reasonable grounds 
to believe that membership was not 
available to him on the same terms and 
conditions as to other members gener- 
ally, or that he lost his membership for 
any reason other than nonpayment of 
dues or initiation fees. Note, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the employer is not even re- 
quired to ascertain the truth of the situ- 
ation. He can disregard the agreement 
on the simple ground that he “had rea- 
sonable grounds to believe.” And fur- 
ther on, in section 8 (b) (2) it is made 
an unfair labor practice for a union to 
attempt to cause an employer to discrim- 
inate against an employee whose union 
membership has been denied or termi- 
nated on grounds other than nonpay- 
ment of dues or initiation fees. Thus 
from an effective weapon to enforce 
plant discipline the union-security agree- 
ment becomes merely an instrument to 
enforce the payment of union dues. The 
union may have expelled a member for 
rank dishonesty, even criminality, for 
acts violating the letter or spirit of a 
collective-bargaining agreement, violent 
conduct, troublemaking, or any one of a 
number of other excellent reasons, but 
it could not go to the employer and ask 
that the man be fired so long as he has 
paid his dues, even where it would be 
manifestly in the employer’s interest to 
comply with such a demand. If I were 
a union leader, I think I should scorn 
to make a union-security agreement 
which was such a mockery. 

Finally, as if to add insult to injury, the 
bill would not even establish a uniform 
national policy with respect to union 
security agreements. The policy of the 
bill would override State policy where 
it was liberal in favor of union security, 
but jurisdiction would be ceded to those 
States whose laws are more restrictive 
than the rules here laid down. 

Does that look as though they are try- 
ing to look after the welfare of labor? 
No, Mr. President, they do quite opposite 
everywhere they can. 

As we all know, the chief recommenda- 
tion that this bill has had is that it will 
restore equality and redress the balance 
between employers and unions. This 
slogan has had wide currency here in 
these halls, and has been enthusias- 
tically picked up and echoed by much of 
the press. I do not know what ideas of 
equality and fairness are held by those 
who cry the slogan; I know that the bill 
fails to satisfy any of my own. Preju- 
dice, of course, does not readily emerge 
from dry technical Janguage, and still 
less easily does it appear from provisions 
which apply to both sides alike. Yet 
upon digging into this bill, I am irre- 
sistibly reminded of Mark Twain’s fam- 
ous comment upon the equality of a tax 
policy: “The rich man pays a dollar and 
the poor man pays a dollar. What could 
be equaler?” Senators on the other side 
of the aisle must have been thinking 
about that when the tax bill was passed 
this year. Or of another equally well- 
known expression of the equality between 
rich and poor: One is as free as the other 
to sleep on a park bench. 

To prove that these observations con- 
cerning the bill will stand scrutiny, let 
us first look at what this bill does about 
company unions. “Company unions,” I 
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might say, is an ugly term, and it is not 
used in the bill, which discreetly refers 
to nonaffiliated unions. If one were 
to tell a laborer that he must belong to 
a company union he would almost be 
willing to fight. During my political ac- 
tivities in my State I have heard much 
about company unions and employees 
would want to have a union called al- 
most anything else than a company 
union. 

The bill would decree equality between 
affiliated and nonaffiliated unions by re- 
quiring that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board use the same kinds of evi- 
dence and precedents in establishing 
company domination of the one as of the 
other. If it fails to do so, it must in- 
clude the nonaffiliated union on the 
same ballot with the affiliated union in 
representation proceedings. 

If the nonaffiliated union really repre- 
sents the free choice of the employees, I 
suppose no harm is done by allowing 
them to vote for it and giving it an even 
break on the ballot. But it is within the 
memory of all of us that the company 
union—misnamed independent—was a 
favorite device used by employers to pre- 
vent their employees from joining an out- 
side union whose policies and behavior 
the employers could not control. Em- 
ployer encouragement to the inside union 
took many forms, and it was entirely rea- 
sonable for the National Labor Relations 
Board to deny such unions a place on the 
ballot where it had found such encour- 
agement to exist, and to take note of the 
obvious differences in circumstances be- 
tween the company union and the out- 
side union in making such a finding. By 
legislative fiat, however, this bill would 
now establish as a rule of law that there 
is no difference between a company union 
and an outside union. To me this is as 
absurd as making a law that there is no 
difference between night and day. But 
it is worse than that, because, under the 
guise of securing employees their free- 
dom of choice of a union, this provision 
secures to the employer the whip hand 
over his employees—and the whip is the 
company union. Down home we used to 
say, “You belong to the Red Apple Club.” 
Many such organizations sprang up. 

Another example of spurious equality 
appears in the free-speech provision of 
the bill. I believe with all my heart that 
free speech should be guaranteed to 
everyone, but that is not what this pro- 
vision does. It does not say that utter- 
ances shall not be unfair labor prac- 
tices unless they are actual threats or 
promises. It says that they shall not 
even be evidence of unfair labor prac- 
tices unless they contain threats or 
promises. When a man is charged with 
first-degree murder, a capital offense 
wherever capital punishment exists, his 
relevant statements can be used to estab- 
lish his intention to do the act of which 
he stands accused. But it will be no- 
ticed that a provision is placed in the 
bill that it must be an actual threat or 
promise. Any lawyer within the sound 
of my voice will have to acknowledge 
that that is something new in the field 
of law, especially in the field of criminal 
law—not to be able to go back behind 
what was taking place, what utterances 
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were made, in order to prove what ac- 
tually had happened. But when the 
employer is brought before the National 
Labor Relations Board to answer charges 
of unfair labor practices, his statements, 
propaganda, or utterances of any kind 
are ruled completely out of the hearing 
unless he has made actual threats or 
promises. Brief consideration of this 
provision in connection with the provi- 
sions on company unions will show to 
what extent this grant of free speech 
gives the employer the advantage. Acts 
of gentle persuasion on his part, directed 
to encouraging employees to join the 
employee-representation plan—incorpo- 
rating no threat or promise but merely 
expressing a preference on his part— 
cannot be used as evidence of interfer- 
ence with the exercise of rights by em- 
ployees. What such golden opportunity 
is open to the outside union seeking to 
organize a plant for the first time? The 
employer may even engage in a violent 
antiunion campaign, with posters, leaf- 
lets, speeches, and any other kind of 
publicity representing the union as a 
menace to the community, but so long 
as he influences his employees’ minds 
without threats or promises, his im- 
munity is complete. Has the union any 
chance equal to this? I think not, for 
the simple reason that the employer, not 
the union, is the source of the weekly pay 
check, and it is axiomatic that he who 
pays the piper calls the tune. 

Still another case of superficial fair- 
ness appears in the simple provision that 
employees on strike who are not entitled 
to reinstatement may not vote in a rep- 
resentation election during the dispute. 
“For ways that are dark and for tricks 
that are vain,” this provision stands con- 
victed, as I shall demonstrate. 

Strikers who are not entitled to rein- 
statement may fall into many categories, 
and one of them is the category of those 
who strike for economic reasons—wages, 
hours, contract terms, and so forth— 
and who have been replaced by the em- 
ployer with other help. For present pur- 
Poses let us make the likely assumption 
that the strike has been called by the 
duly certified bargaining representative, 
and that the employer has not refused 
to bargain but has merely refused to 
grant what the union regards as impor- 
tant demands. The strike promises to 
last awhile, as the union has been strong 
in the plant and is insistent, so replace- 
ments are hired to man the idle ma- 
chines, and with nearly a full comple- 
ment the plant goes back into operation. 
I have seen this happen many a time, 
even prior to the enactment of the Wag- 
ner Act. 

The employer now reflects that his lot 
will be easier if the pertinacious union is 
off his back. Accordingly, he petitions 
the Board for a new election, on the 
ground that some individual or some 
other labor organization is now claiming 
recognition as bargaining representative. 
Or, in the alternative, he suggests to 
some of his new employees—which he 
may do, since his freedom of speech 
is guaranteed—that they petition the 
Board either for a regular representa- 
tion election or for an election to “decer- 
tify” the former bargaining representa- 
tive. The Board conducts the election, 
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as it is required to do, and the strikers 
are barred from the voting. It is inevi- 
table that the union loses its majority 
status, since it is unthinkable that the 
strike-breaking employees would be 
members of the striking union. Thus, 
while formerly a union on strike for 
higher wages had a good fighting chance 
to keep a majority throughout the strike 
and possibly, in the end, to gain some 
concessions from the employer in the 
course of the ordeal by battle, it now 
would have the unpleasant alternatives 
of failing to protect the welfare of its 
members or striking and losing all claim 
to bargain with the employer on their 
behalf. I presume it is not unfair to 
suggest that there are at least some em- 
Pployers who would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to break up a union by the means 
outlined. 

For the information of the Senate, 
prior to the Wagner Act going into ef- 
fect I witnessed many examples illus- 
trating how much employers wanted to 
break down unions. I have heard em- 
ployers confess that they employed a 
thousand or more employees while a 
strike was in progress. One employer 
engaged a Pinkerton agency to tell him 
exactly how to break the strike. He 
confessed to me, as Governor of South 
Carolina, that he would have a little 
girl come into the community, and they 
would go into the homes selling stock- 
ings. He would enter the home, and, 
of course, the lady of the house would 
say, We cannot buy any stockings. We 
are on strike.” He would say, “I have 
heard something about that strike. It 
is a bad thing. You eould be making 
much more money if your husband and 
children were back at work.” 

He would go to the next house, spread- 
ing the same propaganda in every home 
in the mill village, and to every worker. 

He did not stop there. That employer 
confessed to me that billiard cues were 
cut off to make billies about a foot and 
a half long, and that some of those who 
came in from outside the State of South 
Carolina used them in order to break 
the strike. Those m-n stirred up fights 
and discontent. 

While I was Governor of the State of 
South Carolina, to illustrate how at- 
tempts were made to place the respon- 
sibility upon unions for things that were 
done, one man was employed at $125 a 
month. He was permitted to drive a 
taxi and make all the money he could 
out of the taxi. He would tell the work- 
ers that he was with them. He had 
two little boys working with him, and 
they were to burn down the grandstand 
at the baseball field. It was arranged 
that the three of them would be caught 
just about the time they got there. The 
taxi driver was the leader. They were 
immediately rushed into court and two 
of them were convicted. The taxi driver 
was released. 

How did I find it out? The taxi driver 
was such a criminal that in a few short 
weeks thereafter he drove some other 
men over and robbed a bank. He was 
caught and tried and in a few short 
months he found himself in the peni- 
tentiary. The company had no better 
sense than to send a check to the peni- 
tentiary for the work which he had done 
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in trapping those little boys and trying 
to break up the strike and the union. 

How did I find that out? When the 
check came to the penitentiary the super- 
intendent called me. I called the man 
into the office at the penitentiary and 
discussed the matter with him. He ac- 
knowledged the purpose for which he had 
received the check and acknowledged 
wha. had taken place. Immediately the 
other two boys were released from the 
State penitentiary. The leader is prob- 
ably still there serving his sentence for 
robbing the bank. 

Mr. President, I am citing some illus- 
trations showing the extremes to which 
employers will go to try to break up 
unions. I say that the bill does not treat 
the laboring men of this Nation justly. 
I believe in square deals. I believe that 
the unions have brought us to the high 
pinnacle on which we stand today. The 
income of this Nation amounts to ap- 
proximately $176,000,000,000 a year—al- 
most three times the amount it was when 
the Republicans had charge of our Gov- 
ernment, and approximately three times 
the national income when the Wagner 
Act went into effect. As I see it, the 
Wagner Act has not hurt the United 
States. I believe that if it were to con- 
tinue in effect wages would continue to 
increase. 

I remember the days when there were 
no unions. I remember when I worked 
for 30 cents a day—not 8 hours, but 10 
and 11 hours a day—year in and year out. 
I remember working many days for 50 
and 60 cents a day when there were no 
unions. I do not want to go back to 
those days. I want to protect any agency 
that will improve wages and living stand- 
ards among our workers. I do not want 
to do anything that might make life 
harder for the laboring people of this 
Nation. I believe that anyone within the 
sound of my voice who has read the bill 
must confess that he believes that the 
bill will not protect labor as it has been 
protected in the past, and that it would 
give the employer greater power to han- 
dle labor than he has had in the past. 

Iam willing to meet Senators who vote 
to override the President’s veto any- 
where at any time and discuss with them 
and with the people the workings of the 
bill, and let the people judge. 

I warn Senators that the bill will have 
a great effect upon the election of 1948. 
I believe that it will be the determining 
factor, and that the result will be that 
there will be more Senators on this side 
of the aisle than there are now, because 
I believe that it will be found that the 
bill will not work, and will not give work- 
ers what they expect. At the same time, 
it will punish labor. How any laboring 
man could ever be friendly with any 
Member of Congress who voted for a bill 
of this kind, I cannot conceive. 

To add to the list I have already com- 
piled, there are provisions in the bill 
which make employers and unions re- 
sponsible for the acts of their agents, 
and which declare that in establishing 
an agency, the question of actual author- 
ization or subsequent ratification of the 
acts complained of shall not be con- 
trolling. Those provisions on their face 
show what equity judges call “mutual- 
ity,” but it takes some knowledge of the 
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realities of labor relations to show the 
gross unfairness they perpetrate. 

In the first place, we learn from the 
conference report that these provisions 
are meant to repeal section 6 of the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act. This section re- 
quires that before a person can be held 
responsible for the unlawful acts of an- 
other, there must be clear proof that 
he actually authorized or ratified those 
acts. The reason for this section was 
that in many Federal courts it was the 
rule that labor unions could be presumed 
guilty on the basis of ex parte allegations 
by the employer of unlawful acts by 
members. The unions were helpless in 
the face of this rule, since many em- 
ployers were given to planting their own 
under-cover agents—often hired detec- 
tives—to do or to provoke the acts for 
which the union was held to be respon- 
sible; and, of course, the greater the skill 
of the employer in planting such people 
in the union, the more difficult it was for 
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were its agents. The labor spy practice 
was one of the ugliest and most shame- 
ful that marked the area of “govern- 
ment by injunction.” H. R. 3020, by re- 
pealing section 6 of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, gives promise of reviving it 
in all its former strength. 

I have saved for the last one of the 
most shocking instances of inequality in 
the whole bill—an inequality and un- 
fairness scarcely even hidden except by 
the complexity of the language in which 
it is phrased and the scattering of the 
relevant provisions in various places in 
the bill. I refer to the inequality of 
treatment as between unions and em- 
ployers. 

Section 8 (b) 4 of the bill makes it an 
unfair labor practice for a union to en- 
gage in certain kinds of strikes, boycotts, 
or other concerted action. Without go- 
ing into detail as to which particular acts 
are so proscribed, I will merely mention 
that they go far beyond what is needed 
to correct existing abuses. But I am 
here concerned only with the remedies 
that the bill provides. 

Here, in a nutshell, are the remedies 
available against the union for commit- 
ting these acts. First, the employer may 
file a charge with the Board. If the 
Board considers the issuance of a com- 
plaint warranted, it is under a manda- 
tory duty to go to a Federal district court 
and get an injunction against the union. 
This of itself virtually gives the employer 
the same right to an injunction that he 
had before the Norris-La Guardia Act; 
I cannot see that it matters very much 
whether he or the Board is required to 
give the employer's charge priority over 
everything on its docket except similar 
charges, and if the evidence sustains the 
complaint, it issues a cease and desist 
order ag inst the union, possibly requir- 
ing the union to pay back-pay to em- 
ployees of the employer. 

This remedy is, however, not exclusive, 
for a separate provision gives a right to 
sue for damages for the acts complained 
of: not only to the employer, but to out- 
siders to the dispute who may have been 
injured. Even under the old law, under 


the ahtitrust laws, injuries to outsiders 


were usually damnum absque injuria 
but under this bill outsiders, too, may 
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join an employer in his drive to break 
the union or drain its treasury dry. 

Let us see what redress the union may 
obtain. It has, as before, the opportu- 
nity to file a charge with the Board, but 
it has no right to an interim injunction. 
When the union files the charge, the 
power of the Board to seek an injunc- 
tion is discretionary only, not manda- 
tory. Ultimately, however, the Board 
may issue a cease-and-desist order 
against the employer. I say ultimately, 
because the union’s charge gets no pri- 
ority, and may have to await the deter- 
mination of a number of charges by em- 
ployers before it is even reached for 
hearing. 

The union has no right to sue for dam- 
ages under the bill, and it is significant 
that it can secure no protection against 
outsiders to the dispute—vigilante 
groups, citizens’ committees, and the 
like—who, out of their natural sym- 
pathies, commit unfair labor practices 
on the employer’s behalf. Such protec- 
tion was available under the National 
Labor Relations Act, because the defini- 
tion of employer included anyone acting 
in his interest. H. R. 3020 would narrow 
this down to include only persons acting 
as the employer’s agents. So, although 
the union would be responsible to out- 


siders for its own misbehavior, they . 


would in no way have to answer to the 
law or the union for theirs. 

I want it plainly understood that I 
believe that we should have some labor 
legislation this year. 

It will be recalled I offered an amend- 
ment to the bill on the floor and there 
was a record vote on it. That is proof 
that we wanted some labor legislation, 
we thought it was necessary, but we did 
not believe that it was necessary to take 
everything away from labor that it had 
gained in the past and give a great many 
things to the employer that we do not 
think are necessary. But the control- 
ling powers in the Senate and in the 
House thought it an excellent oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the situa- 
tion in America and take away from 
labor the rights manufacturers and em- 
ployers wanted to have taken from them. 
This is a manufacturers’ bill; it is an 
employers’ bill. I started to say I would 
like to know exactly who wrote it. I 
would like to know who advised the spon- 
sors in every move they made. I can 
see some handwriting in it. Having rep- 
resented labor in many cases I can see 
that all the places were closed where 
labor had a resting place. 

Mr, President, I hope I have unmasked 
enough of this bill to show it for what 
it is, and to prove my original conten- 
tion that it is a vicious, vindictive, anti- 
labor measure. I trust enough Senators 
will agree with me to sustain the Pres- 
ident’s veto. 

All I am asking is that when Senators 
go home tonight they will give thought 
to what they are todo Monday. We will 
adjourn soon. I came here prepared to 
speak for 10 or 12 hours, but we have 
agreed on a time to vote. I do not see 
many Senators present, and I do not 
know how many will read my speech, but 
I ask Senators to do what I think is only 
fair and just tonight before they lie down 
to sleep, ask their Heavenly Father to 
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guide and lead them in the votes they 
will cast on the bill. Then, if they fol- 
low the dictates of their Maker, I have 
no fear of the outcome of the vote on 
Monday. I think that is fair enough to 
anyone, and if they will just go to sleep 
with their consciences and ask the help 
of God, they will come to the Senate 
Monday and cast a vote that will be fair 
to capital and fair to labor, and if neces- 
sary will vote for other legislation that 
may cure some of the evils that we all 
agree there are. Then we will have 
plenty of time to pass the necessary legis- 
lation, what the President of the United 
States wants and what I know the ma- 
jority on this side of the aisle would agree 
to, and we would make all the people of 
the United States, instead of those bene- 
fited under the pending legislation, the 
beneficiaries of our action. 

This is a serious thing we are consider- 
ing doing. It is more far reaching than 
a great many of us would ever think it 
could be. Mr. President, legislation of 
this kind affects our economy. If we cut 
down the purchasing power of the Nation, 
we jeopardize every bond the people hold 
and we jeopardize the price the farmer 
will receive for his cotton. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we gave away $3,750,000,000 to 
Great Britain in order to increase her 
purchasing power, so that she could pur- 
chase things from us. I say that if we 
pass this bill, I fear the result will be to 
cut down the purchasing power of this 
Nation, and in a few short years we shall 
have, first, a recession. Watch and see 
whether my predictions come true, Mr. 
President. See how true they will be 
shown to be. First the laboring people 
will begin to have their wages cut. Next, 
they will be unemployed. Whereas some 
mills today are running three shifts, at 
that time they will have only two shifts; 
and some which now have two shifts will 
have only one shift then. The man who 
sells his produce today will have to throw 
it in the ditch then, for he will have no 
buyer. 

Then what will come next? Unem- 
ployment will spread over the Nation. 
It will be possible to purchase things 
cheaply, but our people will not have any 
money with which to make purchases— 
the same circumstances which existed in 
1933 when Roosevelt went into office. 

Mr. President, wher I was called upon 
to speak last year, just before the elec- 
tion, I went to Ohio. The other day I 
did not have an opportunity to complete 
my statement about this matter, so I 
shall do so now. I went to Ohio, where 
I was to appear at a forum with a Re- 
publican, and we were to answer ques- 
tions. But the Republican did not ap- 
pear; he hid out. What were the ques- 
tions that were asked? We were told, 
“We want meat. Why can’t we get 
meat?” Mr. President, do you know the 
way I answered that question? I said, 
“If I remember correctly, when the Re- 
publicans were in office in 1931, 1932, and 
1933, the cry was, not ‘more meat,’ but 
‘more bread.’ ” 

Mr. President, many a time during 


-those days a man would walk into my 


office, and take a seat across from where 
I was sitting, and, with tears rolling 
down his cheeks, would say, Olin, I 
haven't a bit of flour in the barrel at 
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home. I haven't any money to buy flour 
with. Can you let me have—give me—I 
hate to ask it—50 cents to buy some flour 
to feed my wife and children?” He did 
not even have milk for his little children. 
He had no job. 

I predict that if the Senate follows the 
advice of the Senators on the other side 
of the aisle and passes legislation such 
as that which is before us at the present 
time, there wil be a recession. A strong 
economy cannot be built up in that way. 
There will be a recession; and after the 
recession, if the Democrats do not get 
back in control, there will be a depres- 
sion. That is what will occur. 

That is why I am fighting this legis- 
lation, because I believe that by doing 
so we do what is best for all the United 
States and what is best for building up 
a strong economy, whereby we shall be 
able to pay oif the enormous debt of 
$258,000,000,000. Mr. President, with 
this year’s expenditures added to that 
debt; the total will be more than has been 
collected in taxes since the beginning of 
the United States. All the taxes do not 
amount to that much, plus this year’s 
running expenses. 

So we must keep up the income of this 
Nation if we are to save ourselves. We 
can bond ourselves, we can go into debt; 
there will be a stopping place unless we 
keep up the national income. We can- 
not cut it back in the good old Repub- 
lican way and expect to meet our obli- 
gations that are outstanding at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. President, it hurts me to think 
that the leaders of the United States 
cannot see those things and cannot ap- 
preciate them and cannot understand 
that bills of this nature are liable to bring 
chaos in their wake. 

We hear much about Communists, Mr. 
President. If we ever go back to the 
days of 1933, with the enormous debt 
we now have, if anyone can tell me how 
to keep oui of the hands of the Commu- 
nists then, I should like to know it. That 
is the danger we are facing today; and 
we are putting wood on the fire when we 
pass such legislation as that which we 
have before us at this time. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my wish is that God may guide the 
Senate in its vote on next Monday. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.) on Satur- 
day, June 21, 1947, the Senate took a 
recess until Monday, June 23, 1947, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, JUNE 20, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Lord God of Hosts, who art the soul 
of the universe and the mind of man, 
we do not fear nor tremble in Thy pres- 
ence. By infinite right, blessing, honor, 
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and glory belongeth unto Thee. We 
therefore praise Thee. 

We are grateful, our Lord, that we 
live in a land of freemen, where oppor- 
tunities and privileges give us food, 
clothing, and education. The past lives 
in the throbbing heart of the present. 
Grounded in the glorious liberty which 
is our blessed heritage, enable us to 
stand fast in the purpose of Thy will. 
Enjoin us that through grateful love of 
country, not coercion nor pressure, and 
without threat, we are enabled to pre- 
serve a sound and healthy America, 
without which there is little hope for 
the world. To this end we would fear 
God and keep His commandments, for 
this is the whole duty of man. 

Through Christ our Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 


dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. 


. Prazier, its legislative clerk, announced 


that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 53. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Clerk of the House in the 
enrollment of the bill H. R. 3203 to make 
certain changes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 112. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to formulate plans for the 
erection in Grant Park, Chicago, III., of a 
Marine Corps memorial, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1230. An act to amend sections 2 (a) 
and 603 (a) of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 254) entitled 
“An act for the relief of the legal guard- 
fan of Glenna J. Howrey,” requests a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. Moore, Mr. Cooper, 
and Mr. McGratu to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3203) entitled “An act relative to maxi- 
mum rents on housing accommodations, 
to repeal certain provisions of Public 
Law 388, Seventy-ninth Congress, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 814) 
entitled “An act to provide support for 
wool, and for other purposes.” 


JUNE 20 


TO AMEND SECTION 251 OF THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of H. R. 3444, to 
amend section 251 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 251 of the 
Internal Revenue Code (relating to income 
from sources within possessions of the United 
States) is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(i) Prisoners of war and internees: In the 
case of a citizen of the United States taken 
as a prisoner of war while serving within a 
possession of the United States as a member 
of the military or naval forces of the United 
States, and in the case of a citizen interned 
by the enemy while serving as an employee 
within a possession of the United States— 

“(1) if such citizen was confined in any 
place not within a possession of the United 
States, such place of confinement shall, for 
the purposes of this section, be considered as 
within a possession of the United States; and 

“(2) any compensation received within the 
United States by such citizen attributable to 
the period of time during which such citizen 
was a prisoner of war or interned by the en- 
emy shall, for the purposes of subsection (b), 
be considered as compensation received out- 
side the United States.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall be applicable to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1941. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H. R. 3444 is to restore to 
United States citizens certain legal rights 
and exemptions under the law when they 
became interned in Japanese prisons out- 
side of the possession of the United 
States. It refers particularly to those 
engaged in trade and in the military and 
naval service in the Philippine Islands 
who were captured by the Japanese and 
incarcerated in prisons outside of the ter- 
ritory of the Philippine Islands. 

Under a statute enacted about 1921 
to encourage trade in the Philippine 
Islands, at a time when to be stationed 
there, or were there to establish a trade, 
was inimical to life and health, it was 
provided that persons engaged in trade 
or employed in business or trade should 
be relieved of the burden of their income 
tax provided that at least 80 percent of 
their income was derived from sources 
within a possession of the United States, 
and if at least 50 percent of their gross 
income was derived from the active con- 
duct of a trade or business within a pos- 
session of the United States. Later, by 
regulations, this provision was expanded 
to include citizens serving in the military 
and naval forces of the United States who 
were stationed in the Philippine Islands. 

When the “death march” started, sev- 
eral thousand American citizens were 
marched out of the Philippines by the 
Japanese at the point of a bayonet. 
They suffered indescribable indignities; 
some, of course, falling by the wayside 
from exhaustion never to recover. Un- 
der the 1921 law the income-tax exemp- 
tion granted was denied to thousands of 
military people and civilians who were 
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incarcerated in prison outside the Philip- 
pine Islands. The exemption will con- 
tinue to be denied to these unfortunate 
people unless H. R. 3444 is enacted into 
law. 

What our people suffered at the hands 
of the Japanese in their prisons is best 
described in the book The Three Came 
Home, written by Mrs. Agnes Newton 
Keith, who with her husband and small 
child spent three and a half years in a 
Japanese prison camp. I quote from 
Mrs. Keith's book: 

At the end of the first month the chil- 
dren came down with what we called dysen- 
tery, although no laboratory examination 
could be made. They became nauseated, had 
diarrhea, passed mucus and blood, and lay 
about the barracks very limply. Most of 
them were past the diaper age, and we had 
no provisions for stopping the wet ends. 
The camp became a trail of blood stools left 
in the wake of weeping children, who in 
their turn were followed by creeping infants 
who crawled through mud and gore. And 
after the infants would come some childless 
woman with dainty tread to report to the 
mother, “Mrs. So and So, your child has had 
an accident. Please clean it up.” 

But we had no waste cloths to clean any- 
thing up with, In addition to dysentery, 
they had influenza, they had worms, they 
had impetigo, they had malaria, and always 
they had colds. We didn’t have medicines 
unless we smuggled, traded, or stole them. 
After a few months in camp I developed 
beriberi, a disease of undernourishment and 
vitamin deficiency. My legs and face 
swelled. By evening my legs were so numb 
that I could not stand on them. The doc- 
tor said I must eat all the green stuff I 
could get hold of. From there on through- 
out camp life I collected greens, ferns, weeds 
of any sort, and boiled and ate them. 


H. R. 3444 has the approval of the 
Ways and Means Committee. I intro- 
duced this bill May 13, 1947, and I urge 
its passage in order to do justice to 30,000 
of our service people and 10,000 civilians. 
The great sacrifices they made and the 
suffering they experienced in Japanese 
prison camps should not be aggravated 
by permitting their rights to be sacri- 
ficed at the point of Japanese bayonets. 
I am sure that there will be no objec- 
tion or opposition to the passage of this 
bill by unanimous consent. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA—PERMISSION TO FILE RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may have 
until midnight Saturday night to file 
certain reports on certain bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT, 
1947—VETC MESSAGE (H. DOC. NO. 334) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read by the Clerk: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 3020, the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947. 
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I am fully aware of the gravity which 
attaches to the exercise by the President 
of his constitutional power to withhold 
his approval from an enactment of the 
Congress. 

I share with the Congress the convic- 
tion that legislation dealing with the 
relations between management and 
labor is necessary. I heartily condemn 
abuses on the part of unions and em- 
ployers, and I have no patience with 
stubborn insistence on private advantage 
to the detriment of the public interest. 

But this bill is far from a solution of 
those problems. 

When one penetrates the complex, in- 
terwoven provisions of this omnibus bill, 
and understands the real meaning of 
its various parts, the result is startling. 

The bill taken as a whole would reverse 
the basic direction of our national labor 
policy, inject the Government into pri- 
vate economic affairs on an unprece- 
dented scale, and conflict with important 
principles of our democratic society. Its 
provisions would cause more strikes, not 
fewer. It would contribute neither to 
industrial peace nor to economic stability 
and progress. It would be a dangerous 
stride in the direction of a totally man- 
aged economy. It contains seeds of dis- 
cord which would plague this Nation for 
years to come. 

Because of the far-reaching import of 
this bill, I have weighed its probable 
effects against a series of fundamental 
considerations. In each case I find that 
the bill violates principles essential to our 
public welfare. 

I. The first major test which I have 
applied to this bill is whether it would 
result in more or less Government inter- 
vention in our economic life. 

Our basic national policy has always 
been to establish by law standards of 
fair dealing and then to leave the work- 
ing of the economic system to the free 
choice of individuals. Under that policy 
of economic freedom we have built our 
Nation’s productive strength. Our people 
have deep faith in industrial self-gov- 
ernment with freedom of contract and 
free collective bargaining. 

T find that this bill is completely con- 
trary to that national policy of economic 
freedom. It would require the Govern- 
ment, in effect, to become an unwanted 
participant at every bargaining table. 
It would establish by law limitations on 
the terms of every bargaining agree- 
ment, and nullify thousands of agree- 
ments mutually arrived at and satisfac- 
tory to the parties. It would inject the 
Government deeply into the process by 
which employers and workers reach 
agreement. It would superimpose bu- 
reaucratic procedures on the free deci- 
sions of local employers and employees, 

At a time when we are determined to 
remove, as rapidly as practicable, Fed- 
eral controls established during the war, 
this bill would involve the Government 
in the free processes of our economic 
system to a degree unprecedented in 
peacetime, 

This is a long step toward the settle- 
ment of economic issues by Government 
dictation. It is an indication that in- 
dustrial relations are to be determined 
in the Halls of Congress and that politi- 
cal power is to supplant economic power 
as the critical factor in labor relations. 
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II. The second basic test against 
which I have measured this bill is 
whether it would improve human rela- 
tions between employers and their 
employees. 

Cooperation cannot be achieved by 
force of law. We cannot create mutual 
es and confidence by legislative 

at. 

I am convinced that this legislation 
overlooks the significance of these prin- 
ciples. It would encourage distrust, 
suspicion, and arbitrary attitudes. 

I find that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act would be converted from an 
instrument with the major purpose of 
protecting the right of workers to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively into a 
maze of pitfalls and complex procedures. 
As a result of these complexities employ- 
ers and workers would find new barriers 
to mutual understanding. 

The bill time and again would remove 
the settlement of differences from the 
bargaining table to courts of law. In- 
stead of learning to live together, em- 
ployers and unions are invited to engage 
in costly, time-consuming litigation, in- 
evitably embittering both parties. 

The Congress has, I think, paid too 
much attention to the inevitable fric- 
tions and difficulties incident to the re- 
conversion period. It has ignored the 
unmistakable evidence that those diffi- 
culties are receding and that labor- 
management cooperation is constantly 
improving. There is grave danger that 
this progress would be nullified through 
enactment of this legislation. 

III. A third basic test is whether the 
bill is workable. 

There is little point in putting laws 
on the books unless they can be exe- 
cuted. I have concluded that this bill 
would prove to be unworkable. The so- 
called emergency procedure for critical 
Nation-wide strikes would require an 
immense amount of Government effort 
but would result almost inevitably in 
failure. The National Labor Relations 
Board would be given many new tasks, 
and hobbled at every turn in attempting 
to carry them out. Unique restrictions 
on the Board’s procedures would so 
greatly increase the backlog of unsettled 
cases that the parties might be driven to 
turn in despair from peaceful proce- 
dures to economic force. 

IV. The fourth basic test by which I 
have measured this bill is the test of 
fairness. 

The bill prescribes unequal penalties 
for the same offense. It would require 
the National Labor Relations Board to 
give priority to charges against workers 
over related charges against employers. 
It would discriminate against workers by 
arbitrarily penalizing them for all crit- 
ical strikes. 

Much has been made of the claim that 
the bill is intended simply to equalize the 
positions of labor and management. 
Careful analysis shows that this claim is 
unfounded. Many of the provisions of 
the bill standing alone seem innocent but, 
considered in relation to each other, 
reveal a consistent pattern of inequality. 

The failure of the bill to meet these 
fundamental tests is clearly demonstrat- 
ed by a more detailed consideration of its 
defects, 
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1. The bill would substantially increase 
strikes. 

(1) It would discourage the growing 
willingness of unions to include “no 
strike” provisions in bargaining agree- 
ments, since any labor organization sign- 
ing such an agreement would expose 
itself to suit for contract violation if any 
of its members engaged in an unauthor- 
ized “wildcat” strike. 

(2) It would encourage strikes by im- 
posing highly complex and burdensome 
reporting requirements on labor organ- 
izations which wish to avail themselves 
of their rights under the National Labor 
Relations Act. In connection with these 
reporting requirements, the bill would 
penalize unions for any failure to comply, 
no matter how inconsequential, by de- 
nying them all rights under the act. 
These provisions, which are irrelevant 
to the major purposes of the bill, seem 
peculiarly designed to place obstacles in 
the way of labor organizations which 
wish to appeal to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board for relief, and thus to impel 
them to strike or take other direct action. 

(3) It would bring on strikes by de- 
priving significant groups of workers of 
the right they now enjoy to organize and 
to bargain under the protection of law. 
For example, broad groups of employees 
who for purposes of the act would be 
classed as supervisors would be removed 
from the protection of the act. Such 
groups would be prevented from using 
peaceful machinery and would be left 
no option but the use of economic force. 

(4) The bill would force unions to 
strike or to boycott if they wish to have 
a jurisdictional dispute settled by the 
National Labor Relations Board. This 
peculiar situation results from the fact 
that the Board is given authority to de- 
termine jurisdictional disputes over as- 
signment of work only after such dis- 
putes have been converted into strikes 
or boycotts. 

In addition to these ways in which spe- 
cific provisions of the bill would lead di- 
rectly to strikes, the cumulative effect 
of many of its other provisions which 
disrupt established relationships would 
result in industrial strife and unrest. 

2. The bill arbitrarily decides, against 
the workers, certain issues which are 
normally the subject of collective bar- 
gaining, and thus restricts the area of 
voluntary agreement. 

(1) The bill would limit the freedom 
of employers and labor organizations to 
agree on methods of developing respon- 
sibility on the part of unions by estab- 
lishing union security. While seeming 
to preserve the right to agree to the 
union shop, it would place such a multi- 
tude of obstacles in the way of such 
agreement that union security and re- 
sponsibility would be largely canceled. 

In this respect, the bill disregards the 
voluntary developments in the field of 
industrial relations in the United States 
over the past 150 years. Today, over 
11,000,000 workers are employed under 
some type of union-security contract. 
The great majority of the plants which 
have such union-security provisions have 
had few strikes. Employers in such 
plants are generally strong supporters of 
some type of union security, since it gives 
them a greater measure of stability in 
production, i; 
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(2) The bill would limit the freedom of 
employers and employees to establish 
and maintain welfare funds. It would 
prescribe arbitrary methods of admin- 


istering them and rigidly limit the pur- 


poses for which they may be used. This 
is an undesirable intrusion by the Gov- 
ernment into an important matter which 
should be the subject of private agree- 
ment between employers and employees. 

(3) The bill presents the danger that 
employers and employees might be pro- 
hibited from agreeing on safety provi- 
sions, rest-period rules, and many other 
legitimate practices, since such practices 
may fall under the language defining 
“feather bedding.” 

3. The bill would expose employers to 
numerous hazards by which they could 
be annoyed and hampered. 

(1) The bill woula invite frequent dis- 
ruption of continuous plant production 
by opening up immense possibilities for 
many more elections, and adding new 
types of elections. The bill would invite 
electioneering for changes in representa- 
tives and for union security. This would 
harass employers in their production ef- 
forts and would generate raiding and 
jurisdictional disputes. The National 
Labor Relations Board has been develop- 
ing sound principles of stability on 
these matters. The bill would overturn 
these principles to the detriment of em- 
ployers. 

(2) The bill would complicate the col- 
lective bargaining process for employers 
by permitting—and in some cases re- 
quiring—the splitting up of stable pat- 
terns of representation. Employers 
would be harassed by having to deal 
with many small units. Labor organiza- 
tions would be encouraged to engage in 
constant interunion warfare, which 
could result only in confusion. 

(3) The bill would invite unions to 
sue employers in the courts regarding the 
thousands of minor grievances which 
arise every day over the interpretation 
of bargaining agreements. Employers 
are likely to be besieged by a multiplicity 
of minor suits, since management neces- 
sarily must take the initiative in apply- 
ing the terms of agreements. In this re- 
spect, the bill ignores the fact that em- 
ployers and unions are in wide agreement 
that the interpretation of the provisions 
of bargaining agreements should be sub- 
mitted to the processes of negotiation 
ending in voluntary arbitration, under 
penalties prescribed in the agreement it- 
self. This is one of the points on which 
the National Labor-Management Con- 
ference in November 1945, placed special 
emphasis. In introducing damage suits 
as a possible substitute for grievance ma- 
chinery, the bill rejects entirely the in- 
formed wisdom of those experienced in 
labor relations. 

(4) The bill would prevent an employ- 
er from freely granting a, union-shop 
contract, even where he and virtually his 
entire working force were in agreement 
as to its desirability. He would be re- 
quired to refrain from agreement until 
the National Labor Relations Board’s 
work load permitted it to hold an elec- 
tion—in this case simply to ratify an un- 
questioned and legitimate agreement. 

ʻ Employers, moreover, would suffer be- 
cause the ability of unions to exercise re- 
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sponsibility under bargaining agreements 
would be diminished. Labor organiza- 
tions whose disciplinary authority is 
weakened cannot carry their full share 
of maintaining stability of production. 

4. The bill would deprive workers of 
vital protection which they now have 
under the law. 

(1) The bill would make it easier for 
an employer to get rid of employees 
whom he wanted to discharge because 
they exercised their right of self-organi- 
zation guaranteed by the act. It would 
permit an employer to dismiss a man on 
the pretext of a slight infraction of shop 
rules, even though his real motive was to 
discriminate against this employee for 
union activity. 

(2) The bill would also put a powerful 
new weapon in the hands of employers 
by permitting them to initiate elections 
at times strategically advantageous to 
them. It is significant that employees on 
economic strike who may have been re- 
placed are denied a vote. An employer 
could easily thwart the will of his em- 
ployees by raising a question of repre- 
sentation at a time when the union was 
striking over contract terms. 

(3) It would give employers the means 
to engage in endless litigation, draining 
the energy and resources of unions in 
court actions, even though the particu- 
lar charges were groundless. 

(4) It would deprive workers of the 
power to meet the competition of goods 
produced under sweatshop conditions by 
permitting employers to halt every type 
of secondary boycott, not merely those 
for unjustifiable purposes. 

(5) It would reduce the responsibility 
of employers for unfair labor practices 
committed in their behalf. The effect 
of the bill is to narrow unfairly employer 
liability for antiunion acts and state- 
ments made by persons who, in the eyes 
of the employees affected, act and speak 
for management, but who may not be 
“agents” in the strict legal sense of that 
term. 

(6) At the same time it would expose 
unions to suits for acts of violence, wild- 
cat strikes, and other actions, none of 
which were authorized or ratified by 
them. By employing elaborate legal 
doctrine, the bill applies a superficially 
similar test of responsibility for employ- 
ers and unions—each would be respon- 
sible for the acts of his agents. But 
the power of an employer to control 
the acts of his subordinates is direct and 
final. This is radically different from 
the power of unions to control the acts 
of their members—who are, after all, 
members of a free association. 

5. The bill abounds in provisions 
which would be unduly burdensome or 
actually unworkable. 

(1) The bill would erect an unwork- 
able administrative structure for carry- 
ing out the National Labor Relations 
Act. The bill would establish, in effect, 
an independent general counsel and an 
independent Board. But it would place 
with the Board full responsibility for 
investigating and determining election 
cases—over 70 percent of the present 
case load—and at the same time would 
remove from the Board the authority to 
direct and control the personnel engaged 
in carrying out this responsibility. 
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(2) It would invite conflict between 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
its general counsel, since the general 
counsel would decide, without any right 
of appeal by employers and employees, 
whether charges were to be heard by the 
Board, and whether orders of the Board 
were to be referred to the court for en- 
forcement. By virtue of this unlimited 
authority, a single administrative official 
might usurp the Board’s responsibility 
for establishing policy under the act, 

(3) It would strait-jacket the National 
Labor Relations Board’s operations by a 
series of special restrictions unknown to 
any other quasi-judicial agency, After 
many years of study, the Congress adopt- 
ed the Administrative Procedures Act of 
1946 to govern the operation of all quasi- 
judicial agencies, including the National 
Labor Relations Board. This present bill 
disregards the Procedures Act and, in 
many respects, is directly contrary tu the 
spirit and letter of that act. Simple and 
time-saving procedures, already estab- 
lished and accepted as desirable by em- 
ployers and employees, would be sum- 
marily scrapped. The Board itself, de- 
nied the power of delegation, would be 
required to hear all jurisdictional dis- 
putes over work tasks. This single duty 
might require a major portion of the 
Board's time. The review function with- 
in the Board, largely of a nonjudicial 
character, would be split up and assigned 
to separate staffs attached to each Board 
member. This would lead to extensive 
and costly duplication of work and rec- 
ords. 

(4) The bill would require or invite 
Government supervised elections in an 
endless variety of cases. Questions of 
the bargaining unit, of representatives, 
of union security, of bargaining offers, 
are subject to election after election, 
most of them completely unnecessary. 
The National Labor Relations Board has 
had difficulty conducting the number of 
elections required under present law. 
This bill would greatly multiply this load. 
It would, in effect, impose upon the 
Board a 5-year backlog of election cases, 
if it handled them at its present rate. 

(5) The bill would introduce a unique 
handicap, unknown in ordinary law, 
upon the use of statements as evidence 
of unfair labor practices. An antiunion 
statement by an employer, for example, 
could not be considered as evidence of 
motive, unless it contained an explicit 
threat of reprisal or force or promise of 
benefit. The bill would make it an unfair 
labor practice to “induce or encourage” 
certain types of strikes and boycotts, and 
then would forbid the National Labor 
Relations Board to consider as evidence 
“views, argument, or opinion” by which 
such a charge could be proved. 

(6) The bill would require the Board 
to “determine” jurisdictional disputes 
over work tasks, instead of using arbi- 
tration, the accepted and traditional 
method of settling such disputes. In 
order to get its case before the Board 
a union must indulge in a strike or a boy- 
cott and wait for some other party to 
allege that it had violated the law. If 
the Board’s decision should favor the 
party thus forced to violate the law in 
order that its case might be heard, the 
Board would be without power over other 
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parties to the dispute to whom the award 
might be unacceptable. 

(7) The bill would require the Board 
to determine which employees on strike 
are “entitled to reinstatement” and hence 
would be eligible to vote in an election 
held during a strike. This would be an 
impossible task, since it would require 
the Board arbitrarily to decide which, if 
any, of the employees had been replaced 
and therefore should not be allowed to 
vote. 

6. The bill would establish an ineffec- 
tive and discriminatory emergency pro- 
cedure for dealing with major strikes 
affecting the public health or safety. 

This procedure would be certain to do 
more harm than good, and to increase 
rather than diminish widespread indus- 
trial disturbances. I am convinced that 
the country would be in for a bitter dis- 
appointment if these provisions of the bill 
became law. 

The procedure laid down by the bill is 
elaborate. Its essential features are a 
Presidential board of inquiry, a waiting 
period of approximately 80 days—en- 
forced by injunction—and a secret-ballot 
vote of the workers on the question of 
whether or not to accept their employer's 
last offer. 

At the outset a board of inquiry would 
be required to investigate the situation 
thoroughly, but would be specifically for- 
bidden to offer its informed judgment 
concerning a reasonable basis for settle- 
ment of the dispute. Such inquiry 
therefore, would serve merely as a sound- 
ing board to dramatize the respective 
positions of the parties. 

A strike or lock-out might occur be- 
fore the board of inquiry could make 
its report, and perhaps even before the 
board could be appointed. The exist- 
ence of such a strike or lock-out would 
hamper the board in pursuing its in- 
quiry. Experience has shown that fact- 
finding, if it is to be most effective as a 
device for settlement of labor disputes, 
should come before the men leave their 
work, not afterward. Furthermore, an 
injunction issued after a strike has 
started would arouse bitter resentment 
which would not contribute to agree- 
ment. 

If the dispute had not been settled 
after 60 days of the waiting period, the 
National Labor Relations Board would 
be required to hold a separate election 
for the employees of each employer to 
find out whether the workers wished to 
accept the employer’s last offer, as stated 
by him. Our experience under the War 
Labor Disputes Act showed conclusively 
that such an election would almost in- 
evitably result in a vote to reject the 
employer’s offer, since such action 
amounts to a vote of confidence by the 
workers in their bargaining representa- 
tives. The union would then be rein- 
forced by a dramatic demonstration, un- 
der Government auspices, of its strength 
for further negotiations. 

After this elaborate procedure the in- 
junction would then have to be dis- 
solved, the parties would be free to fight 
out their dispute, and it would be man- 
datory for the President to transfer the 
whole problem to the Congress, even if 
it were not in session. Thus, major eco- 
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nomic disputes between employers and 
their workers over contract terms might 
ultimately be thrown into the political 
arena for disposition. One could scarce- 
ly devise a less effective method for dis- 
couraging critical strikes. 

This entire procedure is based upon 
the same erroneous assumptions as those 
which underlay the strike-vote provision 
of the War Labor Disputes Act, namely, 
that strikes are called in haste as the 
result of inflamed passions, and that 
union leaders do not represent the 
wishes of the workers. We have learned 
by experience, however, that strikes in 
the basic industries are not called in 
haste, but only after long periods of 
negotiation and serious deliberation; 
and that in the secret-ballot election the 
workers almost always vote to support 
their leaders, 

Furthermore, a fundamental inequity 
runs through these provisions. The bill 
provides for injunctions to prohibit work- 
ers from striking, even against terms dic- 
tated by employers after contracts have 
expired. There is no provision assuring 
the protection of the rights of the em- 
ployees during the period they are de- 
prived of the right to protect themselves 
by economic action. 

In summary, I find that the so-called 
“emergency procedure” would be ineffec- 
tive. It would provide for clumsy and 
cumbersome Government intervention; it 
would authorize inequitable injunctions; 
and it would probably culminate in a pub- 
lic confession of failure. I cannot con- 
ceive that this procedure would aid in 
the settlement of disputes. 

7. The bill would discriminate against 
employees. 

(1), It would impose discriminatory 
penalties upon employers and employees 
for the same offense, that of violating the 
requirement that existing agreements be 
maintained for 60 days without strike or 
lock-out while a new agreement is being 
negotiated. Employers could only be re- 
quired to restore the previous conditions 
of employment, but employees could be 
summarily dismissed by the employer. 

(2) The bill would require the Board 
to seek a temporary restraining order 
when labor organizations had been 
charged with boycotts or certain kinds of 
jurisdictional strikes. It would invite 
employers to find any pretext for arguing 
that “an object” of the union’s action 
was one of these practices, even though 
the primary object was fully legitimate. 
Moreover, since these cases would be 
taken directly into the courts, they neces- 
sarily would be settled by the judiciary 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board had a chance to decide the issue. 
This would thwart the entire purpose of 
the National Labor Relations Act in es- 
tablishing the Board, which purpose was 
to confer on the Board, rather than the 
courts, the power to decide complex ques- 
tions of fact in a special field requiring 
expert knowledge. This provision of the 
bill is clearly a backward step toward 
the old abuses of the labor injunction. 
No similar provision directed against em- 
ployers can be found in the bill. 

(3) The bill would also require the 
Board to give priority in investigating 
charges of certain kinds of unfair labor 
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practices against unions, even though 
such unfair labor practices might have 
been provoked by those of the employer. 
Thus the bill discriminates, in this re- 
gard, in the relief available to employers 
and unions. 

(4) It would impose on labor organiza- 
tions, but not on employers, burdensome 
reporting requirements which must be 
met before any rights would be avail- 
able under the act. 

(5) In weakening the protections af- 
forded to the right to organize, contrary 
to the basic purpose of the National Labor 
Relations Act, the bill would injure 
smaller unions far more than larger ones. 
Those least able to protect themselves 
would be the principal victims of the bill. 

8. The bill would disregard in impor- 
tant respects the unanimous convittions 
of employer and labor representatives at 
the national labor-management confer- 
ence in November 1945. 

(1) One of the strongest convictions 
expressed during the conference was that 
the Government should withdraw from 
the collective-bargaining process, now 
that the war emergency is over, and leave 
the determination of working conditions 
to the free agreement of the parties, This 
bill proceeds in exactly the opposite di- 
rection. In numerous ways the Dill 
would unnecessarily intrude the Govern- 
ment into the process of reaching free 
decisions through bargaining. This in- 
trusion is precisely what the representa- 
tives of management and labor resented. 

(2) A unanimous recommendation of 
the conference was that the Conciliation 
Service should be strengthened within 
the Department of Labor. But this bill 
removes the Conciliation Service from 
the Department of Labor. The new name 
for the Service would carry with it no 
new dignity or new functions. The evi- 
dence does not support the theory that 
the conciliation function would be bet- 
ter exercised and protected by an inde- 
pendent agency outside the Department 
of Labor. Indeed, the Service would lose 
the important day-to-day support of 
factual research in industrial relations 
available from other units of the Depart- 
ment. Furthermore, the removal of the 
Conciliation Service from the Depart- 
ment of Labor would be contrary to the 
praiseworthy policy of the Congress to 
centralize related governmental units 
within the major Government depart- 
ments. 

g. The bill raises serious issues of pub- 
lic policy which transcend labor-man- 
agement difficulties. 

(1) In undertaking to restrict political 
contributions and expenditures, the bill 
would prohibit many legitimate activi- 
ties on the part of unions and corpora- 
tions. This provision would prevent the 
ordinary union newspaper from com- 
menting favorably or unfavorably upon 
candidates or issues in national elec- 
tions. I regard this as a dangerous 
intrusion on free speech, unwarranted 
by any demonstration of need, and quite 
foreign to the stated purposes of this bill. 

Furthermore, this provision can be in- 
terpreted as going far beyond its appar- 
ent objectives, and as interfering with 
necessary business activities. It provides 
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no exemption for corporations whose 
business is the publication of newspa- 
pers or the operation of radio stations. 
It makes no distinctions between expend- 
itures made by such corporations for 
the purpose of influencing the results of 
an election, and other expenditures made 
by them in the normal course of their 
business “in connection with” an elec- 
tion. Thus it would raise a host of trou- 
blesome questions concerning the legal- 
ity of many practices ordinarily engaged 
in by newspapers and radio stations. 

(2) In addition, in one important area 
the bill expressly abandons the principle 
of uniform application of national policy 
under Federal law. The bill’s stated pol- 
icy of preserving some degree of union 
security would be abdicated in all States 
where more restrictive policies exist. In 
other respects the bill makes clear that 
Federal policy would govern insofar as 
activities affecting commerce are con- 
cerned. This is not only an invitation to 
the States to distort national policy as 
they see fit, but is a complete forsaking 
of a long-standing constitutional prin- 
ciple. 

(3) In regard to Communists in unions, 
I am convinced that the bill would have 
an effect exactly opposite to that in- 
tended by the Congress. Congress in- 
tended to assist labor organizations to 
rid themselves of Communist officers. 
With this objective I am in full accord. 
But the effect of this provision would be 
far different. The bill would deny the 
peaceful procedures of the National La- 
bor Relations Act to a union unless all 
its officers declared under oath that they 
were not members of the Communist 
Party and that they did not favor the 
forceful or unconstitutional overthrow 
of the Government. The mere refusal by 
a single individual to sign the required 
affidavit would prevent an entire national 
labor union from being certified for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining. Such a 
union would have to win all its objec- 
tives by strike, rather than by orderly 
procedure under the law. The union 
and the affected industry would be dis- 
rupted for perhaps a long period of time 
while violent electioneering, charges, and 
countercharges split open the union 
ranks. The only result of this provision 
would be confusion and disorder, which 
is exactly the result the Communists 
desire. 

This provision in the bill is an attempt 
to solve difficult problems of industrial 
democracy by recourse to oversimplified 
legal devices. I consider that this pro- 
vision would increase, rather than de- 
crease, disruptive effects of Communists 
in our labor movement. 

The most fundamental test which I 
have applied to this bill is whether it 
would strengthen or weaken American 
democracy in the present critical hour. 
This bill is perhaps the most serious 
economic and social legislation of the 
past decade. Its effects—for good or 
ill—would be felt for decades to come. 

I have concluded that the bill is a 
clear threat to the successful working 
of our democratic society. 

One of the major lessons of recent 
world history is that free and vital trade- 
unions are a strong bulwark against the 
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growth of totalitarian movements. We 
must, therefore, be everlastingly alert 
that in striking at union abuses we do 
not destroy the contribution which 
unions make to our democratic strength. 

This bill would go far toward weaken- 
ing our trade-union movement. And it 
would go far toward destroying our na- 
tional unity. By raising barriers be- 
tween labor and management and by in- 
jecting political considerations into nor- 
mal economic decisions, it would invite 
them to gain their ends through direct 
political action. I think it would be ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to our country to 
develop a class basis for political action. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
transcendent importance of the United 
States in the world today as a force for 
freedom and peace. We cannot be strong 
internationally if our national unity and 
our productive strength are hindered at 
home. Anything which weakens our 
economy or weakens the unity of our 
people—as I am thoroughly convinced 
this bill would do—I cannot approve. 

In my message on the state of the 
Union which I submitted to the Congress 
in January 1947, I recommended a step- 
by-step approach to the subject of labor 
legislation. I specifically indicated the 
problems which we should treat imme- 
diately. I recommended that, before go- 
ing on to other problems, a careful, thor- 
ough, and nonpartisan investigation 
should be made, covering the entire field 
of labor-management relations, 

The bill now before me reverses this 
procedure. It would make drastic 
changes in our national labor policy first, 
and would provide for investigation 
afterward. 

There is still a genuine opportunity for 
the enactment of appropriate labor leg- 
islation this session. I still feel that the 
recommendations which I expressed in 
the state of the Union message consti- 
tute an adequate basis for legislation 
which is moderate in spirit and which 
relates to known abuses. 

For the compelling reasons I have set 
forth, I return H. R. 3020 without my 
approval. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

TRR WHITE HOUSE, June 20, 1947. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of 
the President will be spread at large 
upon the Journal, and the message and 
the bill will be printed as a House docu- 
ment. 

The question is, Will the House, on 
reconsideration, pass the bill, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HARTLEY]. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
contentions on both sides of this measure 
have been loud and long. It has been 
debated at greater length in the Con- 
gress, in the press, and over the radio 
than any other legislation in my mem- 
ory. The veto message of the President 
raises no contention which has not been 
thoroughly explored and discussed. I 
do not see that any further debate will 
be material. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I believe we are en- 
titled to some time on this on the mi- 
nority side of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The If the gentleman in- 
sists on making the point of order that 
a quorum is not present, the Chair will 
accommodate him and count. [After 
counting.] Three hundred and forty 
Members are present, a quorum. 

The previous question has been 
ordered. 

Under the Constitution, this vote must 
be determined by the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 331, nays 83, not voting 15, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 85] 
YEAS—331 
Abernethy Colmer Hall, 
Albert Cooley Edwin Arthur 
Allen, Calif. Cooper 1, 
Allen, Corbett Leonard W, 
Allen, La. Cotton Halleck 
Almond Coudert Hand 
Andersen, Courtney Hardy 
H. Cox Harness, Ind. 
Anderson, Calif. Cravens 
dresen, Crawford Harrison 
August H. Crow Hartley 
Andrews, Ala. Cunningham Hays 
Andrews, N. T. Curtis Hébert 
Arends Hendricks 
Arnold Davis, Ga. Herter 
Auchincloss Davis, Tenn Heselton 
Bakewell Davis, Wis. Hess 
Banta Dawson, Utah Hill 
Barden Deane Hinshaw 
Barrett Devitt Hobbs 
Bates, Mass. D'Ewart Hoeven 
Battle Dirksen 
Beall Domengeaux Holmes 
Dondero Hope 
Bell Dorn — 
Bender Doughton owe 
Bennett, Mo. Drewry Jackson, Calif. 
Blackney Durham Jarman 
d Eaton Jenison 
Boggs, Del Elliott Jenkins, Ohio 
. Ellis Jenkins, Pa. 
Bolton Ellsworth Jennings 
Bonner Jensen 
Boykin Elston Johnson, Calif, 
Bradley Engel, Mich. Johnson, II 
Bramblett Engle, 5 Johnson, Ind 
Brehm Evins Johnson, Tex, 
Brooks Falion Jones, Ala. 
Brown, Ga Fellows Jones, N. O 
Brown, Ohio Fenton Jones, Ohio 
Bryson ez Jonkman 
Buck Fisher Judd 
Buffett Fletcher 
Bulwinkle Foote 
Burke Fulton Kearns 
Burleson Gallagher Keating 
Busbey Gamble Keefe 
Byrnes, Wis. Gary Kerr 
Camp Gathings Kersten, Wis. 
Gavin Kilburn 
Gearhart Kilday 
Case, N. J. Gillette Knutson 
Case, S. Dak. Gillie Kunkel 
Chadwick Goff Landis 
Chapman Goodwin Larcade 
Chelf Gore Latham 
Chenoweth Gossett Lea 
Chiperfield Graham LeCompte 
Church Grant, Ala. LeFevre 
Clark Grant, Ind Lewis 
Clason Gregory 
Clevenger Griffiths Love 
Clippinger Gross Lucas 
mn Gwinn, N. Y. Lyle 
Cole, Kans, Gwynne, Iowa McConnell 
le. Mo. Hagen McCowen 
Cole, N. Y. Hale McDonough 
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McDowell Poage Simpson, Pa. 
McGarvey Potts Smathers 
McGregor Poulsen Smith, Kans. 
McMahon Smith, Maine 
McMillen, Ill. Price, Fla, Smith, Va. 
n Priest Smith, Wis. 
Macy Rains Snyder 
Mahon Ramey Springer 
Maloney Rankin Stanley 
Manasco Redden Stefan 
Martin, Iowa Reed, II Stevenson 
Mason Reed, N. ¥. Stigler 
Mathews Rees Stockman 
Meade, Ky. Reeves Stratton 
Meade, Md Rich Sundstrom 
Merrow Richards ber 
Meyer Riehiman Talle 
Michener Riley Taylor 
Miller, Conn Rivers Teague 
Miller, Md. Rizley Thomas, N. J. 
Miller, Nebr. Robertson Tibbott 
Robsion _ Towe 
Mitchell Rockwell Trimble 
Monroney Rogers, Fla Twyman 
orton Rogers, Mass. Vail 
Muhlenberg Rohrbough * Vinson 
Mundt Ross Vorys 
Murray, Tenn, Russell Vureell 
Murray, W. Sadlak adsworth 
Nixon St. George Weichel 
Nodar Sanborn West 
Norblad Sarbacher Wheeler 
Norrell Sasscer Whitten 
O'Hara Schwabe,Mo. Whittington 
O’Konsk1i Schwabe, Okla. Wigglesworth 
Owens Scoblick Williams 
Pace Scott, Hardie Wilson, Ind 
Passman Scott, Wilson, Tex, 
Patterson Hugh D., Jr. Wolcott 
Peden Scrivner Wolverton 
Peterson Seely-Brown Wood 
Phillips, Calif. Shafer Woodruff 
Pickett Short Worley 
Ploeser Sikes Youngblood 
Plumley Simpson. III Zimmerman 
NAYS—83 
ell Harless, Ariz. Miller, Calif. 
Bates, Ky art organ 
Bishop Havenner Morris 
Blatnik Hedrick Morrison 
Bloom Heffernan Murdock 
Brophy Holifield Norton 
Buchanan Huber O'Brien 
Buckley Hull O'Toole 
Butler Jackson, Wash. Pfeifer 
Byrne, N. Y. Javits Philbin 
Cannon Johnson, Okla. Phillips, Tenn. 
Carroll Jones, Wash. Price, Hl. 
Celler Karsten, Mo. Rabin 
Clements Kee Rayburn 
Crosser Kennedy Rayfiel 
Dawson, Il. Keogh Rooney 
Delaney King Sabath 
Dingell Kirwan Sadowski 
Donohue Elein Sheppard 
Lane Somers 
Eberharter Lanham Spence 
Feighan Thomas, Tex. 
Flannagan Lesinski Thomason 
Fogarty Lynch Tollefson 
Folger McCormack Walter 
Forand Madden Welch 
Gordon „ 
Gorski Mont, 
Granger Marcantonio 
NOT VOTING—15 
Bennett, Mich. bid Patman 
Combs elley Powell 
Dolliver pa Smith, Ohio 
Puller McMillan, S. C. Van Zandt 


Mansfield, Tex. Winstead 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the bill was passed, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Van Zandt and Mr. Dolliver for, with 


Mr. Kefauver against. 

Mr. Gifford and Mr. McMillan of South Car- 
olina for, with Mr. Kelley against. 

Mr. Fuller and Mrs, Lusk for, with Mr, 
Powell against. 
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General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Bennett of Michigan with Mr. Win- 
stead. 
Mr, Smith of Ohio with Mr. Combs. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, a few 
minutes ago we listened to the reading 
of the veto message of the President 
upon H. R. 3020, the Labor-Management 
Relations Act. Immediately following 
the reading of the message, as provided 
by law, the roll was called. The question 
submitted was, Shall the House pass the 
bill notwithstanding the veto? Three 
hundred and thirty-one voted “aye,” and 
83 voted “no”—4 to 1. Only 71 Demo- 
crats voted to sustain the veto—4 to 1 to 
override the veto. 

The President states: 

I share with the Corgress the conviction 
that legislation dealing with the relations 
between management and labor is necessary. 
I heartily condemn abuses on the part of 
unions and employers, and I have no patience 
with stubborn insistence on private advan- 
tage to the detriment of the public interest. 


The President agrees with the Con- 
gress that legislation was and is neces- 
sary and that three groups have a vital 
interest in the legislation—iabor, man- 
agement, and the American people as a 
whole. I have always insisted that— 

First. Labor has rights that should be 
and must be respected and protected. 

Second. Management has rights that 
should be and must be respected and pro- 
tected. 

Third. The American people as a 
whole have rights that should be and 
must be respected end protected. 

I have always believed that the work- 
ers of this country should have the right 
to organize to protect their just rights 
and interests and the right to bargain 
collectively with management and to 
have that high standard of wages that 
will make it possible for them and their 
families to maintain the high American 
standard of living for themselves and 
their families, and, proper working con- 
ditions and reasonable hours and also 
the protection of their health and old- 
age requirements. Every fair-minded 
consumer should be willing to pay such 
sum for food, clothing, shelter, and other 
goods and materials as will enable the 
producers to pay real American wages 
and a reasonable profit to those whose 
money is invested. - 

Many persons have the notion that 
Members of the House and Senate were 
born with a silver or a gold spoon in 
their mouths. This is not true. I am in- 
formed that more than 85 percent of the 
Members of the House and Senate earned 
their living and got their start in life by 
working with their hands. They came 
from the homes of families with few 
opportunities or from the great middle 
class of this country. They know what 
it means to toil on the farms, in the 
shops, mills, mines, and on the railroads 
of our country. I was born the son of 
a tenant farmer and worked in carshops, 
foundries, on the farm and the saw- 
mills, in the log woods and at anything 
that I could find to do with my hands 
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that was honorable. For the most part, 
I did my own cooking and washing while 
trying to secure some education. I think 
I know something about the viewpoint 
of those who toil. In all of my years of 
practice of the law, I never took a case 
against an injured worker or against the 
widow and orphan of a deceased worker. 

This bill was not written by a lot of 
corporation lawyers. It is the result of 
the efforts of a committee of the House 
that held hearings for more than 6 weeks 
and all those who desired to be heard 
were heard, giving to this committee 
facts and views. This included of course 
the workers and their representatives, 
management and its representatives, and 
many persons in every walk of life. The 
committee then considered the bill for 
weeks. The bill was considered for many 
days in the House. Every line of the bill 
was read, many amendments were of- 
fered and some were adopted and many 
speeches were made by each and every 
Member of the House who desired to 
express his or her views. On a roll call, 
the House then passed the bill by a vote 
of 307 to 108. The bill then went to the 
Senate where it was considered by a Sen- 
ate committee and then on the floor of 
the Senate and I am glad to say that it 
was greatly modified in the Senate. I 
was frank to say that I was not for the 
Hartley bill as it was written and would 
have voted against it had it been the bill 
that was submitted for final considera- 
tion. The Senate, after many days of 
consideration, and after many amend- 
ments were offered and many were 
adopted, passed the bill on a record vote 
by an overwhelming majority. As there 
were differences between the House and 
Senate bills, they were referred to a con- 
ference committee, made up of 5 Sena- 
tors and 5 Representatives from the ap- 
propriate committees of the House and 
Senate, and after long consideration, the 
conferees of the House and Senate sub- 
mitted the final compromise bill. The 
conference report was considered in the 
House and adopted by a record vote of 
approximately 4 to 1. A majority of 
Democrats, as well as Republicans, voted 
for the compromise bill, in the Senate, 
and that is the bill that went to Presi- 
dent Truman for his consideration and 
that is the bill that was vetoed today by 
the President and passed by the House 
by a vote of 4 to 1. I know of no piece 
of legislation that has received more 
thorough consideration, every word and 
every line in the bill, as this bill. 

Now, the President in his veto message, 
undertakes to say that everything in the 
billis wrong. In all of my years of serv- 
_ ice in the House and Senate, I have 

never read a veto message that was so 
unfair and that had so little regard for 
the facts and for reason, commonsense, 
and justice as this veto message. I am 
led to wonder if the President ever had 
the time or took the time to read this 
bill which they say contains scores of 
pages. Who wrote the veto message? I 
said on the floor today that in my opinion 
this veto is a political message and that 
it would not have been made but for the 
fact that former Vice President Henry 
Wallace has been speaking throughout 
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the Nation to tremendous crowds who 
were paying from $1 to $3 to hear him 
speak, and in these speeches he was de- 
nouncing many of the policies of Presi- 
dent Truman and was favoring a third 
party. This veto message, in my opinion, 
is an effort on the part of President 
Truman to appease the apparent strong 
following of Mr. Wallace, especially the 
radical element of that following and 
turn them away from Wallace to Presi- 
dent Truman. He and his leaders, of 
course, realize the threat to his chances 
next year if Mr. Wallace continues in 
this course. 

But, according to Mr. Truman, there is 
nothing good in this bill. There is no 
doubt but what the Members of the 
House and Senate have had one real 
purpose in mind ‘and that is to bring out 
a bill that will be fair to management 
and labor and at the same time, protect 
the interest of the American people as a 
whole and promote the welfare of our 
Nation. 

LEGISLATION NECESSARY 


In his veto message, the President said 
that legislation was necessary. That 
appears to be the opinion of approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the American 
people according to the Nation-wide polls 
taken and the Congress is in general 
agreement with the President that legis- 
lation is necessary, not only to bring 
about more just and fair relations be- 
tween labor and management, but also 
in the interest of the American people 
as a whole. What is the record on this 
matter? 

The records of the Government show 
that for the 6-year period before the 
adoption of NIRA—Blue Eagle—there 
was an average each year of 700 strikes 
involving on an average 270,000 workers. 
This average increased from year to 
year so that by the year of 1946 there 
were 4,985 strikes involving millions of 
workers with 119,000,000 man-days lost. 
We had a number of disastrous strikes 
last year which resulted in loss of bil- 
lions in wages to the workers, tremendous 
losses to management, a curtailment of 
production and great inconvenience and 
loss to America. It is believed that 
all the fundamental essential rights of 
the workers have been preserved in this 
bill and it provides for equal justice be- 
tween management and labor. It, in 
my opinion, strengthens conciliation and 
mediation of the differences between 
management and labor and if both sides 
will keep always before them the Golden 
Rule and realize fully what it means to 
be an American and have a part in this 
great country and what their joint efforts 
can do not only for themselves and for 
the American people, and be men of 
“good will” and not “ill will,” I am very 
hopeful that this measure will benefit 
them and the American people as a 
whole. No one can claim perfection of 
this bill or any other bill of such vast 
importance. This bill provides that 
there shall be a thorough study made of 
this whole problem of labor-management 
relations in the hope that if the Congress 
has not done the best thing that could 
be done, that amendments may in due 
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course correct whatever may be inequi- 
table or unfair either to labor or manage- 
ment, 

It grieves me very much that after so 
much sincere, honest, and faithful work 
has been put upon a bill that the Presi- 
dent denounces all of this work, de- 
nounces the bill in toto, says it is all 
wrong and undertakes to say that the 
overwhelming majority of Congress has 
labored without results. The President 
seems deeply concerned about the work- 
ers. He had an opportunity the other 
day to sign a bill that passed the House 
by more than 3 to 1 and in the Sen- 
ate by nearly 2 to 1 granting a 30- 
percent tax reduction to approximate- 
ly 30,000,000 low-income taxpayers. 
These were largely made up of working 
people, teachers, and so forth. It would 
give considerably more relief than the 
30 percent to 1,500,000 persons 65 years 
of age or over. It only gives 20-percent 
relief to the 17,000,000 more income-tax 
payers in the middle income brackets 
and 10% percent to less than 1,000 of the 
top income-tax payers. The President 
could also do a lot for labor in bringing 
down prices of food, clothing, and so 
forth. Under his policy we are stripping 
this country of its meat, corn, wheat, 
fruits, clothing, equipment, and other 
supplies and shipping them to foreign 
countries either as gifts or on credits 
extended by, our country, but which will 
never be repaid. With this money we 
are loaning to them they come into our 
country and our markets and compete 
with our own consumers and up goes the 
prices of almost everything we consume. 
Why does not the President show a little 
more concern in this regard for Amer- 
ican workers? 

THE RAILROAD LABOR ACT 


This bill does not cover railroad 
workers, but the bill vetoed today in 
many respects follows the Railroad Ad- 
justment Acts that were passed with the 
cooperation of the railroad workers of 
the Nation, and which acts have proved 
to be the finest and most satisfactory 
labor laws ever passed by the Congress. 
It. was urged that the Hartley-Taft bill 
requires a cooling-off period where dif- 
ferences arising between labor and man- 
agement in industries cause the stoppage 
of work which would endanger the pub- 
lic health and security of our Nation. 
This provision does not apply to the 
health and security of a community, but 
to the public health and security of the 
Nation as a whole. If either management 
or labor plans to have a shut-down of an 
industry when such action will impair 
the national health and national secu- 
rity, what reasonable man would not be 
in favor of a cooling-off period and give 
the parties ample opportunity to try to 
adjust their differences themselves with 
the aid of the mediation and concilia- 
tion services of the Government which 
is set up as an independent agency by 
this bill? It seems that such action 
would be in the interest not only of man- 
agement but of labor as well, and in the 
interest of the health and security of 
our country. It is a very serious matter 
in peace or war for one of our great 
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Nation-wide industries to close down 
abruptly. It of course means a great 
loss and hardship not only to the par- 
ticular hundreds of thousands or mil- 
lions of laborers involved, but it is a real 
threat to the security of this country 
and the health of the people of the Na- 
tion as a whole; but this bill expressly 
provides that any worker can quit his 
work at any time; and it also expressly 
provides that no man may be compelled 
to work against his will; and this, of 
course, is not a slave bill and it violates 
no law of this country against slavery 
or forced labor. When a railroad or 
other industry or utility closes down, 
that threatens the health or security of 
the Nation as a whole; that not only 
stops that particular industry, but it 


closes down thousands of factories, . 


shops, and mills and perhaps will throw 
several million people out of work who 
were in no way responcible for the shut- 
down of this particular industry; and, 
of course, it will affect the hospitals, the 
schools, the churches, the homes, and 
the activity of millions of Americans, 
and threaten their health and security. 

This bill eliminates the so-called 
closed shop. The railroad adjust- 
ment acts that have worked so well do 
the very same thing. It has been in the 
law since the Railroad Adjustment Act 
was first passed more than 25 years ago. 
In fact, those acts expressly forbid the 
closed shop and the railroad workers, as 
a general rule throughout the Nation, 
have themselves opposed the so-called 
closed shop and the railroad workers 
have never asked for or been granted the 
check-off system. Membership in the 
railroad brotherhoods is entirely volun- 
tary. I have talked with many of them 
and they claim that they try tc run their 
organizations and make them so attrac- 
tive that railroad workers will want to 
belong to them and receive the benefits 
provided by law. Many polls within the 
last year or two of the American people 
and also of organized labor have ex- 
pressed opposition to the closed shop. 
In fact only 8 percent of the American 
people favor closed shops, and a ma- 
jority of the union workers heve ex- 
pressed themselves against the closed 
shop. 

This bill provides for a union shop and 
the right to bargain collectively through 
bargaining agents chosen by the workers 
themselves. It provides that if 51 per- 
cent of the workers in any shop or plant 
or industry express a desire to form a 
union shop they have the authority and 
right under this bill to form such a union 
shop and select their collective bargain- 
ing agent. 

THE GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION 


It has been urged that this bill au- 
thorizes the issue of an injunction in any 
and all cases. This is not true. The use 
of the injunction, in my opinion, is more 
limited than it is under the present law. 
It does permit the Federal Government 
to issue an injunction in cases where 
there is or about to be « stoppage of work 
in an industry which threatens the pub- 
lic health and security of the Nation. It 
must be in a Nation-wide dispute and 
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it must be clearly shown to the court 
that the public health and security of the 
Nation are threatened. This injunctive 
proceeding is a matter of temporary re- 
lief. The purpose of it is to hold mat- 
ters in abeyance until the differences 
may be adjusted by collective bargain- 
ing, and if this fails, to try to reach a 
settlement through independent concil- 
jation and mediation boards that are 
provided for in this bill, and this injune- 
tive process cannot be held for more than 
80 days. This does not prevent, how- 
ever, any worker from quitting his job 
at any time he may desire. 

Where the disputes or differences arise 
in plants or industry that do not affect 
the public health or security, every op- 
portunity and right is given to labor and 
management to adjust their own differ- 
ences and, of course, in such cases some 
stoppages of work may be extended over 
a considerable period of time. It is the 
hope of the Congress that labor and 
management will, more in the future 
than in the past, respect the rights and 
the self-interest of their joint undertak- 
ings. Labor and management has al- 
ways reminded me of a good team of 
horses. Where they pull together, the 
equipment is preserved and the load is 
moved. Where one horse starts to pull 
while the other balks, the equipment and 
harness are generally broken and torn 
and the load is not moved: Labor needs 
the jobs and the pay. Management can- 
not get along without labor. Great pros- 
perity and unusual benefits are the re- 
wards of management and labor when 
they pull together. Loss, misery, and 
unhappiness are the fruits of discord. 

GOOD WILL AND ILL WILL 


The Congress here has done its very 
best to pass a law that will do the job for 
men of good will, both of labor and 
management. It will improve present 
conditions if labor and management are 
of good will. No law on labor and man- 
agement relations can be passed by Con- 
gress that will work successfully if those 
engaged in each group are men of ill 
will, Each group must bear in mind all 
the time that one cannot get along with- 
out the other and that their failure to 
make the most of their opportunities and 
get along result in loss to themselves and 
great loss to their neighbors and to their 
fellow Americans. Many of the impor- 
tant labor leaders of the country for some 
years have expressed great concern about 
the so-called jurisdictional strikes and 
sympathy strikes but these labor leaders 
have expressed the opinion generally 
that they have worked hard to cut out 
jurisdictional and sympathy strikes and 
that they will continue to do so, but they 
seem to be unable to carry out this pur- 
Pose. President Truman has expressed 
disapproval of jurisdictional and sym- 
pathy strikes. A study of the facts show 
some interesting and almost unbelievable 
situations arising daily in this country by 
reason of jurisdictional and sympathy 
strikes. These disputes and strikes often 
occur in one or more of our large labor 
unions, one branch of the union striking 
against another branch of the same 
union, and sometimes the members of 
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one great union strike against the action 
of another union. For instance, there 
has come to our attention that building 
equipment manufactured in a union shop 
where management and labor were get- 
ting along happily had been sent to some 
city to be installed in buildings and 
homes. These buildings were being con- 
structed by union men belonging to an- 
other union and they refused to install 
this equipment and finish constructing 
the job because the equipment was man- 
ufactured by union men of a different 
union. It is surprising how many in- 
stances there are of this kind. 

Now, there are the contractors and 
owners of this construction who must lie 
idly by because of this unusual and un- 
fair, and I might say un-American, sit- 
uation. Again some differences may 
arise in a union shop between manage- 
ment and labor, and the workers strike. 
While that strike is in progress the union 
men in some other part of the country 
belonging to a different union go on a 
so-called sympathy strike. The men in 
the latter shop have a good union con- 
tract and are getting along without any 
trouble with management. These two 
types of strikes are outlawed and if this 
law is followed and is properly adminis- 
tered, many strikes will be eliminated. 

CONTRACT RESPONSIBILITY 


For a number of years high, respon- 
sible labor leaders have stated over and 
over that they believe in the observance 
of contracts by both parties. One of the 
purposes of organizing and collective 
bargaining is to make a contract by 
management and the workers. This bill 
provides that management and labor 
each shall fairly and honestly live up to 
the terms of their contract and if either 
party breaks the contract and the other 
suffers loss or damage thereby, the party 
who is at fault must respond in fair and 
just damages. If the parties do not in- 
tend to live up to their contract, why 
should they take the time, trouble, and 
incur expense of making a contract? 
Ever since I have been old enough to 
know anything I have always believed 
that each party should keep his or her 
contract if it is reasonably possible to 
do so. It seems to me that this is simply 
old-fashioned honesty and square deal- 
ing. Of course, times are flush now and 
employment is plentiful but the time 
may soon come when conditions change 
and management may find it convenient 
to close down their plant and break their 
1-year or 2-year collective-bargaining 
contract with their workers and shut 
down the plant and throw the workers 
out of employment. Would not the 
workers then be very glad to have a 
provision in the law that would protect 
them from any such conduct on the part 
of management? 

FORBIDS VIOLENCE BY EITHER PARTY 


This bill would protect the workers 
against unfair treatment and violence on 
the part of management and at the same 
time it would prohibit violence and the 
unlawful destruction of property on the 
part of workers. That is now the law, 
and it has always been the law in this 
country and, in this connection, this bill 
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is opposed to the so-called mass picket- 
ing. It preserves the right of the 
workers to engage in peaceful picketing. 
The courts of this country have de- 
nounced mass-picketing and violence. 
There have been cases in this country 
where literally thousands of persons have 
picketed a plant and engaged in violence, 
In my honest opinion, labor nor man- 
agement never did help its cause by en- 
gaging in lawlessness, violence, and the 
destruction of the property of others, and 
under this bill and the law the company 
cannot mistreat, browbeat and engage 
in volence and lawlessness against the 
workers. 

This measure undertakes to provide 
fair treatment and protection for both 
labor and management in all of their 
relations to eath other. The workers 
are allowed a union shop provided a ma- 
jority of the workers vote for it. The 
polls show a majority of the union work- 
ers favor the union shop, but not the 
closed shop. Industry-wide bargaining 
is authorized. It is necessary in many 
of our Nation-wide industries. Welfare 
funds are allowed if jointly controlled by 
labor and management. This does not 
prohibit welfare funds heretofore created 
by collective bargaining. Union workers 
under this bill have greater rights and 
greater protection in their unions than 
they have under the present law. Super- 
visors, those who have the right to hire 
and fire and direct workers, are permit- 
ted to form and join unions, but they 
are not covered by the Wagner Act. The 
workers have the right to a secret vote 
as to whether they will accept the last 
offer by their employer. These elections 
are generally conducted by the Director 
of Mediation and Conciliation. The 
union cannot have so-called subversive 
union officers. It is found that Com- 
munists and other subversive groups have 
wormed their way into Government 
offices, the churches, labor unions, and 
other American organizations. This 
would mean the Congress is trying to aid 
the unions in ridding themselves of Com- 
munists. 

FORBIDS EXPENDITURE OF STOCKHOLDER OR 

UNION FUNDS 


This bill makes it unlawful for the 
officers of any corporation or business 
association to expend the funds of such 
corporation or association for political 
purposes for the election of a President, 
Vice President, Senator, or Representa- 
tive. These funds belong to the stock- 
holders, and the officers have been for- 
bidden by law for years from using the 
stockholders’ funds in an election for 
these Federal officers. This bill applies 
that same law to the officers of a labor 
union. They cannot use the funds of a 
labor union to aid in the election of Fed- 
eral officers—President, Vice President, 
Senator, and Representative. These 
funds belong to the members of the 
union. The Congress is of the opinion 
that it is unfair to the members to use 
their funds to elect Federal officeholders. 
It was generally the case of some of the 
officers of the corporations or business 
associations belong to different political 
groups and not interested in the same 
man or party and, therefore, the law says 
that the officers cannot use the funds of 
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these stockholders as it is in many cases 
to help.elect men to office who are op- 
posed by the stockholders or some of 
them. In almost every instance part 
of the members of the union favor one 
particular candidate or party while the 
other members are opposed to such 
candidate or party, and the question 
arises—Is is fair for some two or three 
officers of that union to use the funds to 
help elect their particular candidate or 
candidates and use the money against 
the candidate or party of the other 
members? The President urged that 
this provision is unfair to both labor and 
management and that we have no right 
to pass such a law. The laws as to cor- 
porations and associations have been on 
the books for many years. This will 
not prevent the publishers of labor 


papers and editors of such papers from a 


expressing themselves freely whether 
they are a journal of business or labor. 
All of the lodges that I know anything 
about forbid the use of the funds of the 
lodge to aid any candidate or party. 
There again the funds belong to the 
members of the lodge and there is usu- 
ally a division as to their political affili- 
ations. 

I might say that during all of my years 
of service I have never called on any 
business concern or labor organization to 
put any money into my campaign, and so 
far as I know they have never done so. 
They have at times spoken complimen- 
tary of me and my record in their jour- 
nals, and I think they have under this 
bill the right to do whatever they have 
done for me heretofore. 

This, of course, does not limit in any 
way any officer or stock-holder or any 
officer or member of a labor union from 
making such contributions out of his or 
her funds as is now provided by law to 
the candidate or party of his or her 
choice. The limitations of expenditures 
of the funds oi corporations and others 
should have but one purpose and that is 
to make our elections as fair and clean 
as possible. I never heard one of our 
labor friends complain because the law 
forbids officers of corporations and busi- 
ness associations from making contribu- 
tions to candidates or parties. All of us 
have agreed that has always been a good 
law as the great corporations could out- 
spend the labor groups or individuals. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ARNOLD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. MEADE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
a survey by Kentucky veterans. I am 
informed by the Public Printer that this 
will exceed two pages of the Recorp and 
will cost $568, but I ask that it be printed, 
notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial appear- 
ing in Foreign Commerce Weekly. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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Recorp regarding a bill he is introducing 
today. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an arti- 
cle appearing in a New York newspaper. 

Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech by Eric 
Johnston before the Young Men's Repub- 
lican Club at Milwaukee and an editorial. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 


WHITE HOUSE COOPERATION NEEDED 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard much during the past 6 or 7 months 
about cooperation, and working together 
harmoniously. I fail to see where we 
are getting any cooperation whatsoever 
from the White House. It seems strange 
to me when the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 331 to 83 voted to override a 
Presidential veto, as it did this afternoon, 
that such a great majority would be 
wrong and the Chief Executive and 83 
Members right. The Chief Executive 
seems to think he is the only one who is 
right. His promise to cooperate with 
the Republican House and the Republi- 
can Senate has gone out the window, and 
the only way the American people may 
hope for cooperation is to put somebody 
in the White House who will cooperate 
with the majority of the Members of the 
House and Senate of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURTIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial, 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject of the Truman 
foreign policy and include an editorial 
on the same subject. 

Mr. ROBSION asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record following the action on the veto 
and include some extraneous matter. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD on two subjects and include cer- 
tain excerpts in each. 


THE LABOR BILL 


Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, we 
heard the message of the President 
urging us to kill the labor bill, and the 
House on a record vote here has voted 
331 to override the President’s veto and 
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83 in support of his veto. Only 73 Dem- 
ocrats voted to sustain the veto. I do 
not think we ought to be too hard on 
President Truman. He has had some 
hard problems, and his hardest problem 
is not in this labor bill, it is Henry Wal- 
lace. The vetoes on the tax bill and on 
this labor bill in my honest judgment 
are an effort to stop Henry Wallace. 
Former Vice President Wallace has been 
speaking to great audiences throughout 
the country, ranging from 5,000 to 30,000 
people and the press reports that per- 
sons are paying from $1 to $3 to hear him 
speak. In these speeches, he vigorously 
criticized many of the Truman policies 
and has strongly indicated that he favors 
a third party. He spoke to a large audi- 
ence here in Washington last Monday 
night and repeated his criticisms and 
stated more definitely his position on a 
third party. 

Mr. Wallace's activity has caused Dem- 
ocratic leaders here and over the Nation 
to get busy and they have been urging 
the President to veto the tax-relief bill 
and the labor-management relations bill, 
and the President has now vetoed both 
bills. The tax bill failed by three votes 
to get a two-thirds majority, and 35 Dem- 
ocrats voted to override the veto on the 
tax bill and there will be no tax relief for 
the fifty million ineome taxpayers of 
America this year. The President’s veto 
message on the labor-management bill 
disregarded the records and the facts and 
expressed opinions and stated conclu- 
sions that are certainly not supported by 
the record or the facts. I am strongly 
of the opinion, and I have heard many 
others express the same view, that he 
would not have vetoed either bill or sub- 
mitted such an unfair and misleading 
veto message if he and many of his lead- 
ers were not deeply concerned over Mr. 
Wallace and his third party. Was he 
trying to take away the thunder and the 
supporters of Mr. Wallace? Only 73 
Democrats were willing to follow and 
support the veto of the President. This 
bill could not have been passed over the 
President’s veto by a 4-to-1 margin if it 
was not just and fair and supported by 
the record and the facts. 


SHIPMENT OF OIL TO RUSSIA 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, news re- 
ports show that the loading of Russian 
tankers at San Pedro, Calif., is proceed- 
ing. The capacities of the 10 tankers 
which will carry our oil to the Russian 
naval base in Siberia indicate that the 
total amount of products will be in excess 
of one-half million barrels. Does this 
remind you of the days when oil and 
steel moved in great quantity to Japan? 

Certain of the administration officials 
say our oil supply situation here is in 
precarious balance with demand, and 
that the utmost in good management is 
necessary to make the proper distribu- 
tion of supplies, With one hand, we 
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send money abroad to prevent the ex- 
tension of communism and with the 
other, we provide the mother country of 
communism with our goods. 

There is a law on the books providing 
for controls of exports. The control on 
oil shipments was removed months ago 
by the controllers. They were given au- 
thority to apply controls, or take them 
off as they pleased. I understand, it is 
an exercise of administrative will that 
oil is being permitted to go to Russia. 

The administration is asking for a re- 
newal of the authority. What better 
proof can be supplied of the dangers of 
unchecked discretion than the failure to 
apply the controls to diversion of our oil 
supply to Russia. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GAVIN] 
has just made a disturbing observation 
relative to shipments of great quantities 
of oil to Russia, just revealed by the press. 
As chairman of Subcommittee No. 3 of 
the Armed Services Committee, I rise 
at this time to assure the gentleman and 
all other Members that I intend to stop 
these shipments if it is humanly possible. 
I have already summoned officials of the 
Office of International Trade to appear 
before my subcommittee tomorrow morn- 
ing to explain why such shipments of oil 
to Russia are being permitted in the face 
of an apparent shortage of oil in America. 

Mr. Speaker, we have an Export Con- 
trol Act which is intended to protect the 
American people against the shipping 
abroad of items in short supply in this 
country. The Office of International 
Trade is now seeking an extension of 
that act, which expires June 30. My 
committee has held hearings on a bill to 
extend the act and has reported it favor- 
ably. I appeared before the Rules Com- 
mittee 2 days ago to bring it before the 
House. 

During the hearings tomorrow I in- 
tend to ascertain why the Congress 
should continue the Export Control Act 
if the Office of International Trade does 
not do what the act intends. I assure 
you, Mr. Speaker, a report of my findings 
next Monday. And let me add, unless 
these shipments of oil to Russia are stop- 
ped, I shall withdraw my support of any 
effort to continue export controls. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN—THE TAX BILL AND 
THE LABOR BILL 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
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[Mr. RIcH] I desire to say that he is far 
wide of the mark when he accuses Presi- 
dent Truman of not cooperating with 
Congress, merely because he exercised 
his official prerogative in vetoing the so- 
called labor bill. y 

I voted to override the veto, because 
I think the people of the entire country, 
including organized labor, will be better 
off if the measure becomes a law. 

But that does not mean I would accuse 
the President of refusing to cooperate 
with Congress merely because he did not 
agree with me on this particular measure. 

Harry Truman is one of the most con- 
scientious men who ever occupied the 
White House, and I am sure he was sin- 
cere in the stand he took on this bill, 
even though I disagreed with him. 

I voted to sustain him on the tax bill, 
for the simple reason that it took too 
much tax off the big taxpayers and not 
enough off the little ones. 

But for the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Rosston] to say that Henry Wallace 
intimidated or frightened President Tru- 
man into vetoing these two bills is just 
about as ridiculous as it would be to ac- 
cuse a jack rabbit of chasing a bulldog 
out of the field, or a lightning bug of 
dimming the rays of the noonday sun. 

In addition to being one of the most 
conscientious men I have ever known, 
Harry Truman has as much courage as 
any man who has ever occupied the 
Presidency—at least during your life- 
time and mine. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp and include an address by Hon. W. F. 
NORRELL at the fifty-sixth commence- 
ment exercises of the College of the 
Ozarks on May 25, 1947. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp and include a very interesting article. 

Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp and include a speech by Alexander 
Printz on Management Speaks to Labor. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp in four instances and to include 
certain extraneous matter. 


THE HOUSING BILL 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to inform the Members 
of the House that I have today placed on 
the Clerk’s desk a petition to discharge 
the Committee on Rules from further 
consideration of a resolution providing 
for the consideration of the long-range 
housing bill which has been introduced 
in the House of Representatives by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. JAVITS], 
and in the other body by Messrs. Tarr, 
ELLENDER, and WAGNER. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly apparent 
that we are not going to have hearings 
on this bill. I do not mean at this mo- 
ment to discuss the need for housing in 
the country. I think most of the Mem- 
bers are aware of the need for housing. 

This bill will give Members an oppor- 
tunity to show where they stand on this 
matter which is of the most vital impor- 
tance to the people of America. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN EUROPE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute., 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Patterson, in arranging for a group of 
clergymen to tour Europe at Govern- 
ment expense and to report back on the 
religious situation in that part of the 
world, is playing into the hands of those 
who want to further appease Russia. 

The Secretary has permitted the no- 
toriously Red Bishop Oxnard, of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
America, to load down the mission with 
pro-Russians. While there are some 
good men in the group, the Oxnard 
crowd predominates, and it is a foregone 
conclusion that it will be a divided re- 
port that the group will make, which 
will provoke widespread controversy and 
do more harm than good. 

I should like to know by what author- 
ity does Secretary Patterson authorize 
and arrange for this mischievous busi- 
ness? Is he taking over the functions 
of the Department of State, or is this a 
military mission? The trip should be 
canceled. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KERR asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article appear- 
ing in the Evening Star of June 14, 
1947, by J. G. Hayden. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. FALLON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter and a 
resolution. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a copy of an 
editorial. i 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by 
Senator WAGNER and a news article from 
the Syracuse Herald-Journal of May 
22, 1947. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address 
recently made by Alexander Powell. 


FOREIGN LIQUIDATION COMMISSION 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
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the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
permit me to call the attention of the 
House to a very flagrant act on the part 
of the Foreign Liquidation Commission. 
One of my constituents complained of 
the treatment he had received after the 
transaction had occurred. 

It was brought to my attention yester- 
day that bids had been heretofore re- 
quested looking toward the sale of part 
of the Canol property in Canada. One 
bid had been received, and the dead line 
for the effectiveness of the bid, as stated 
by the bidder, was 4 p. m. yesterday. My 
constituent, the second bidder, delivered 
his bid to the office of the Foreign Liqui- 
dation Commission about 3 p. m. yester- 
day. The bid was received and was in 
good order. Just a few minutes before 
4 o’clock one of the bidders, while in one 
of the offices of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commission, received information by 
eavesdropping that his bid was $25,000 
low. He immediately changed his bid 
and bid $1 more than the other bidder. 
Then this bid was accepted by the For- 
eign Liquidation Commission after 4 
p. m. 

The irregularities were called to the 
attention of Maj. Gen. Donald Connolly, 
Commissioner, and members of his staff 
of the Foreign Liquidation Commission 
who participated in the negotiations. 
They then threw out all bids, thus giving 
an opportunity to the eavesdropper to 
profit by his own unsavory conduct. 

General Connolly and his staff took an 
uninterested attitude, and condoned the 
unfairness of the whole transaction by 
receiving the first bidder’s changed bid 
after 4 p. m. had passed. I am wonder- 
ing how many similar transactions have 
occurred like this where ordinary de- 
cency, fair play, and common honesty 
were ignored. I am also wondering 
whether this deal was cut and dried for 
the first bidder to get the award promptly 
at4p.m. This and other matters should 
be carefully investigated. 

General Connolly's attitude is clearly 
in disregard of good business practices 
and fairness. No wonder the people are 
up in arms and are losing confidence in 
some of the Federal agencies. The gen- 
eral should resign his office immediately. 
And surely the Army should not take him 
back in good standing because his con- 
duct has reflected upon his uniform and 
the two stars he wears. I have asked 
that an investigation be made of this 
transaction and of other transactions of 
the Foreign Liquidation Commission. 
The whole affair smells to high heaven. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 
PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS AT 

THIS POINT 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, when 
the so-called Hartley bill, which was the 
original bill submitted to the House, was 
under consideration, I urged with all 
the sincerity at my command that it be 
rejected. At that time I informed the 
House that the bill was an ill-advised, 
poorly drafted, complex collection of 
thoroughly confusing policy considera- 
tions and unworkable administrative 
techniques. My opposition to the bill 
primarily was based on the fact that it 
would create rather than diminish in- 
dustrial unrest and would ultimately 
lead to class warfare in our Nation. 

Members of the House who have fol- 
lowed closely the press and the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp since that date are well 
aware that my position respecting the 
so-called Hartley bill found very sub- 
stantial support in the editorial pages 
of the press of the Nation and, almost 
unanimous endorsement by students of 
industrial relations and the trade-labor 
movement. That bill was characterized 
with surprising unanimity as a harsh 
and a repressive measure that would lead 
to rather than avoid discord. j 

After the Senate enacted the so-called 
Taft bill, editorial comment, students of 
the subject of labor relations, even in- 
dustrialists, members of the bar, and 
almost every informed group and asso- 
ciation that commented characterized 
the Taft bill as a milder bill than the 
repressive Hartley bill. Comment was 
varied. Some had hopes; others fears. 
But at least it did not receive the con- 
demnation that greeted the House bill. 

After action by the Senate and the 
House, conferees of both chambers met 
and reached agreement on the so-called 
Taft-Hartley bill. J 

At the time this measure was before 
the House time did not permit me to call 
attention to the manner in which the 
so-called Taft bill had been made far 
more drastic and, indeed, very nearly as 
restrictive as the original Hartley bill, 

Since passage by both Chambers of 
the conference bill, predictions that such 
a Measure would result in industrial un- 
rest and would be resented both by man- 
agement and labor have been proved 
true. Witness the release of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
which is made up of all the Catholic 
bishops of the United States, who, as 
everyone knows, have neither political 
motives nor special interests to serve. 
Theirs is an unbiased, scholarly, high- 
minded and ethical approach to the most 
dynamic, domestic issue of our times. 
Their interest is directed not toward any 
one segment of society, but their concern 
is the welfare and well-being of all the 
peoples at all times. Their statement, 
which appears in the Appendix of the 
CONGRE:SIONAL RECORD at page A2833, 
reflect my own views in a striking 
manner. 

When the conference bill was last be- 
fore the House, I was not permitted suf- 
ficient time to elaborate on my position 
and necessarily in the time permitted 
unhappily could only make limited ob- 
servations to characterize the bill. 

Although thereafter I reduced my posi- 
tion to writing with the intent of placing 
it in the Recorp, the statement by the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference so 
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accurately reflects my feelings and ex- 
presses them so pointedly that I can do 
nothing better than to adopt them as 
my own. 

The President’s message has said all 
that needs further to be said about the 
bill. If each of you will pause and re- 
flect, if each of you will search your own 
hearts and minds, if each of you will 
weigh the serious implications of his 
Message and its meaning to our domestic 
situation, our international situation, 
and the future of this great country, I 
think that you will conclude that today 
is not the time for hasty, ill-considered 
action on this subject and will take this 
opportunity to make haste slowly for the 
future generations to whom we owe so 
much. The Nation was blessed in its re- 
cent hour of crisis when labor and in- 
dustry as a team, working in cooperation, 
accomplished miracles in the defense of 
democratic principles. Should the su- 
preme misfortune of another such crisis 
confront this Nation, and God willing 
that it does not, our hope and our 
strength will be found in the hearts of 
our citizens and what we receive at that 


moment will be in direct proportion to 


the love and inspiration we find because 
of their feeling toward democracy. God 
willing, labor will still believe that it has 
a stake in America. Whether we inspire 
that feeling and belief is our choice 
today. 

This is not to mean that labor has done 
no wrong, or is above reproach. There is 
a wide area in which corrective action is 
necessary—either by the house of labor 
itself or, if needs be, by the Congress. 
For many years I have informed the 
leaders of labor in America that the pub- 
lic will not long tolerate some of its 
practices, in particular the unnecessary 
boycotts and jurisdictional disputes; that 
so long as such conduct remains uncor- 
rected by labor itself it will be the re- 
sponsibility of Congress to take action 
in the interest of the public. But this 
measure goes too far—it strikes at the 
heart of collective bargaining. We can- 
not corvect one wrong by committing 
another. We cannot remove the causes 


of industrial unrest by restricting the 


processes and agencies necessary to the 
adjustment of differences. If this meas- 
ure corrected abuses only, I would sup- 
port it. But I cannot, in the interest of 
correcting admitted abuses, join in fur- 
ther hampering the processes of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

I stand ready to support at any time 
any measure which will preserve collec- 
tive bargaining and labor’s rights but 
which will reach the abuses the Presi- 
dent has so eloquently called to our at- 
tention. In the interest of America, it 
would be unwise to go further. 

I consider the message of the President 
today one of the most constructive, cou- 
rageous, and informative messages I have 
ever heard delivered to the Congress. I 
regret that his veto was not sustained. 
I hope the Senate will sustain his veto, 
and I predict thai history will record 
that the best interests of America were 
served by the sound, courageous position 
taken by President Truman in vetoing 
H. R. 3020. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. MADDEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman, in his message vetoing 
H. R. 3020, known as the Taft-Hartley 
labor bill, delivered one of the most cou- 
rageous and statesmanlike documents 
the Congress has received in a long time. 
Every American should read and study 
the President’s veto message of this leg- 
islation. 

Since the open hearings started on 
labor legislation in the Committee on 
Education and Labor February 5, vol- 
umes of propaganda has been sent over 
the country by newspapers and radio in 
an effort to prejudice the minds of the 
American people against labor unions 
generally. The strategy of this cam- 
paign was to drive a wedge between the 
labor union membership and its leader- 
ship. The facts and the true analysis 
of the final legislation which was passed 
by the Senate and House conferees has 
never been fully analyzed by the Ameri- 
can public. If this legislation is enacted 
into law, it will not only set back labor's 
progress a quarter of a century, but it 
will promote industrial confusion and 
chaos in the heavy industries through- 
out the country. 

President Truman, in his message, has 
clearly set out a number of provisions in 
this bill which will involve management 
and employees in highly complicated 
legal entanglements. One of the nu- 
merous involvements restrict even non- 
labor newspapers from recommending 
or participating in political campaigns. 
It is unfortunate that the conference re- 
port was brought in before the House 2 
weeks ago and the membership was com- 
pelled to vote on the seventy-odd pages 
without any opportunity of studying its 
contents. Had the message which Presi- 
dent Truman sent to Congress vetoing 
H. R. 3020 been delivered to the Ameri- 
can people over a month ago, so as to 
acquaint the public with the facts, I be- 
lieve this legislation could not have 
passed the House in its present form. 

Several years ago the so-called Smith- 
Connally bill was passed in Congress un- 
der the same conditions of speed, propa- 
ganda, and public frenzy, but today even 
its congressional sponsors admit that 
that legislation was a mistake and con- 
tributed nothing to management-labor 
relations. 

President Truman’s message is a 
factual masterpiece and when the 
American people have digested the facts 
of this legislation, the repercussions 
against the Taft-Hartley bill will be as- 
tounding. My only fear is that if it be- 
comes a law, industrial production will 
have to suffer a period of chaos, con- 
fusion and strife until this legislation is 
drastically amended or repealed. Amer- 
ica cannot afford to go through this pe- 
riod during these critical times. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp at this 
point. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sorry that no time was al- 
lowed to speak on the President’s veto 
immediately after it was delivered, so I 
rise at this time in support of the Presi- 
2 veto of the pending Taft-Hartley 

ill. 


On page 6383 of the Recorp dated 
June 4, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr, HARTLEY], the sponsor of this legis- 
lation, stated on the floor when he 
brought in the conference report: 

I call your attention to what is left in this 
bill, because I think you are going to find 
there is more in this bill than may meet the 
eye and may have been heretofore presented 
to you. 

No truer words were ever spoken as 
anyone who.has taken time to try and 
study this bill and conference report will 
know, because, in my opinion, should 
this bill become a law, it will be years 
before it will be clearly defined so that 
both labor and management will be able 
to understand it. 

While there are some good and needed 
provisions in the Taft-Hartley bill, I have 
felt all along that the bill itself should 
have been divided into three sections: 
One to consider changes in the Wagner 
Act, and the other two dealing with the 
Conciliation Service and the emergency 
handling of utilities strikes affecting the 
national interest. Only by this means 
do I think any Member of Congress 
would have had a chance to understand 
the type of legislation voted on. As a 
matter of fact there was no attempt 
made in the House to divide the bill into 
sections so that we could achieve needed 
labor reforms this year. Furthermore, 
when the attempt was made in the Sen- 
ate to consider the present labor bill in 
three sections, it was voted down by an 
overwhelming majority in that body. 
To me this indicated that the Congress 
was not interested so much in trying to 
enact legislation which would remedy 
the inequalities between labor and man- 
agement but was in fact determined to 
pass an omnibus measure in which both 
good and bad legislation would be con- 
sidered together and thereby create a 
situation which would bring no good to 
labor or management but in the long run 
would be detrimental to both. 

Although there are some parts of the 
conference report having to do with 
needed reforms, which I approve, I can- 
not see my way clear to support. this 
measure, because I feel strongly that the 
Taft-Hartley labor bill is unfair to or- 
ganized labor and that the measure it- 
self is a device for making unions so 
weak that they cannot carry out effec- 
tive collective bargaining. The bill does 
not result in equalizing the rights of 
labor and management as it should, 
but under this measure management is 
given such an advantage over labor that 
it can prevent effective collective bar- 
gaining by unions. > 

The conference report was brought be- 
fore the House and it was impossible for 
any Member to thoroughly analyze the 75 
pages contained in it in the time allotted 
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to us. However, on the basis of my 
study—and I have gone through the re- 
port and the bill—I am completely con- 
vinced that it is an impractical and un- 
administrable law. 

Virtually every amendment which 
has been made threatens the legitimate 
rights of the American workman, and 
the net effect is to discourage and stifle 
collective bargaining and to impede, if 
not make impossible, effective enforce- 
ment of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

Under the conference report every or- 
ganizational drive by unions, every effort 
to achieve collective bargaining, and 
every strike could be met and defeated 
by destructive lawsuits in the courts. 

In my opinion, any legislation that in- 
vites and encourages litigation over labor 
relations is not going to solve the prob- 
lems of labor’s unrest nor is it going 
to bring about harmonious relations be- 
tween employees and employers. 

Furthermore, although the contention 
made is that the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
is amended to bring about more favor- 
able labor-management practices in ef- 
fect and through indirection, the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act is set aside. 

The measure passed by the House will 
be the cause of a series of United States 
Supreme Court decisions to interpret and 
iron out the ambiguities which run ram- 
pant throughout the entire measure. It 
will open wide the doors to employers to 
bring a multiplicity of suits which will 
empty the unions’ treasuries because of 
the costs of litigations, and, in my fur- 
ther opinion, the aci itself will be ad- 
ministratively unworkable. 

Under this measure tremendous pow- 
er has been given to the general counsel 
of the Board to administer this act and 
with such authority over the handling of 
labor-relations cases to such an extent 
that I do not think one man can handle 
the job nor do I think any one man 
should be entrusted with such a job. 

The bill itself is unfair to labor. It is 
destructive of legitimate labor rights. 
In my opinion it will cause more labor 
strife and chaos and the net result will 
be, I repeat, not only injury to the 
American .7yorkman but in the long run 
injury to the American employer as well. 

In addition to what I have already 
said, it forbids or removes collective bar- 
gaining on such vital issues as the closed 
shop, the union shop, the check-off sys- 
tem, health and welfare funds and it 
allows injunctions in a variety of sit- 
_ uations. 

It requires unions as a condition of 
seeking legal redress, to file reports so 
detailed and burdensome as to paralyze 
effective action. It makes it illegal for 
unions to expel from membership a labor 
spy or one who has stolen union funds 
or who has led wildcat strikes; it elimi- 
nates the power of unions to remain in- 
ternally strong and united. 

New provisions were put into the con- 
ference report which we were not allowed 
to debate even though points of order 
were raised against them. The Concili- 
ation Service, despite its fine record, was 
removed from the Department of Labor. 
It leaves to the authorities in a State the 
question whether a Federal law shall be 
in effect in that State. It thus makes 
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possible that any State legislature may 
nullify an act of Congress by passing a 
law of a different effect. This is some- 
thing entirely new and radical and, in 
my opinion, extremely ill-advised. 

It forbids labor papers, supported by 
dues-paying union members to print 
anyone’s voting record. This is a de- 
nial of freedom of the press and of free 
speech. 

The way to industrial peace lies partly 
through collective bargaining on a plane 
of equality and partnership between la- 
bor and management and partly in a 
Government policy which will eliminate 
the cause of industrial conflict. Only a 
domestic program based on a good wage 
policy, the lowering of the cost of living 
coupled with full production and full 
employment can give America industrial 
peace. This Congress has not done any- 
thing to meet its real responsibilities in 
many fields affecting the ordinary work- 
ingman, and the result is that the mini- 
mum wage remains at 40 cents an hour; 
the low-cost housing bills remain in com- 
mittee; and the Labor Department has 
been starved for appropriations, with the 
result that child labor is on the increase, 
and the NLRB has a backlog of more 
than 5,000 cases. 

No one really knows what this bill con- 
tains and no one, including the authors 
of this measure, have any idea of its full 
implications as has been aptly stated. If 
this bill is passed over the President’s 
veto, it will give the lawyers of the coun- 
try a field day, because practically every 
section of this act will have to be taken to 
the courts for final judgment. I am 
deeply sorry that the Congress has not 
seen fit to produce a bill which I could 
have consistently and conscientiously 
supported. I personally recognize the 
mistakes of labor as I recognize the mis- 
takes of business too, but I do not see this 
bill as being any solution to the problem 
that it seeks to remedy. I shall, there- 
fore, vote to uphold the President’s veto. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article from the 
Washington Post by George Gallup, 


showing how the American people ap- 


proved the action on the vote taken to 
defeat the tax bill. 


VOTE TO OVERRIDE THE PRESIDENT'S 
VETO OF THE LABOR BILL 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from II- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not help but extend to the Republican 
Members my deep-felt sympathy, be- 
cause I know that most of them voted 
to pass the labor bill over the President’s 
veto against their desire and against 
their best judgment, but being driven by 
that strong, powerful machine 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that those words be taken down. He is 
accusing the Republicans of voting be- 
cause of the orders of some machine. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
withdraw the words? 
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Mr. SABATH. Which? The word 
“strong” or the word machine“? I will 
just change it to “organization.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois will proceed in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I ask that the words 
be taken down. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois will proceed in order. 

Mr. SABATH. The strong organiza- 
tion that the Republican Party has; and, 
of course, I myself believe in an organi- 
zation, but I believe in an organization 
that works in the interest of the people 
of the country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask that the words be taken down. : 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLACKNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editerial from the State Journal, of 
Lansing, Mich. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recor and 
include therein an article from the cur- 
rent issue of Newsweek. 

Mr, LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp and include an 
article from the United Farmer. 

Mr. ROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. TWYMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Chicago Daily News. 


PERMISSION TO FILE MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have until mid- 
night tonight to file minority views on 
the bill H. R. 1639, the Employers Lia- 
bility Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


SOPHISTRY OF THE VETO MESSAGE ON 
THE LABOR BILL 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman ‘from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, after very 
careful consideration of the veto message 
I have come to the conclusion that it 
contains more sophistry and more mis- 
representation than any message I have 
listened to from the White House in the 
10 years I have been here. I say and I 
think I can say it without successful con- 
tradiction that President Truman in this 
veto message out-Roosevelted Roose- 
velt in every sense of the word. 


ILL-ADVISED SHIPMENTS OF OIL AND GAS 
TO RUSSIA 


Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
business of shipping oil to Russia is a 
matter that should be given more than 
passing consideration from this Con- 
gress. When we consider that the Treas- 
ury Procurement Division reports that 
Russia today has a reserve of oil and gas 
ready for use of 150,000,000 barrels and 
that the United States ranks fourth 
among the nations of the world in oil re- 
serves ready for use, having only 50,000,- 
000 barrels, meaning that Russia has 
three times more than us, I think we 
should pause and consider whether we 
should continue shipping oil and gas to 
Russia at the rate of a million barrels 
per month. 


Whom the gods would destroy they 


first make mad. I am wondering if we 
are not mad already in shipping 1,000,000 
barrels of oil and gas to Russia when they 
already have a reserve of 150,000,000 bar- 
rels and we rank fourth among the na- 
tions of the world with only 50,000,000 
barrels. 

There is something rotten-smelling in 
Washington and we ought to do some- 
thing about it. There are plans being 
formulated to reinstitute gas rationing in 
our Nation. Think of it—rationing gas 
to American citizens and shipping 1,000,- 
000 barrels per month to Russia. 

RESERVES 


According to Treasury Department 
reports Russia today has a reserve of 
processed ready to use fuel oil and gaso- 
line of 150,000,000 barrels. Of all the 
nations of the world in reserve oil and 
gas ready to use the United States is 
fourth with 50,000,000 barrels. I repeat 
Russia is first with 150,000,000 barrels. 
In case of war today to fiy planes, and 
run ships and tanks Russia has a reserve 
of 150,000,000 barrels and we the United 
States have only 50,000,000 barrels, yet 
we are shipping oil and gas to Russia. 

RUSSIA'S DEMANDS TODAY AS COMPARED TO 

PREVIOUS 

Incidentally Russia is requesting from 
us today more oil and gas than she re- 
quested during the war. 

The heads of our military in a com- 
munication to the committees in Con- 
gress has warned that the supply of oil 
and gas in the United States is only 
enough for normal military peacetime 


operations. In fact many normal opera- - 


tions have been cut out because of the 
small supply of oil and gas in America. 
The tragedy is that if war broke out today 
our military could not meet the emerg- 
ency. This communication brought out 
the shortage in America will be critical 
until we get oil in abundance from 
Persia. 

Government officials in Washington 
are warning that in the next 30 days it 
may be necessary to ration gasoline in 
the United States of America. At the 
same time a week ago in a Los Angeles 
harbor a Russian tanker sailed with 50,- 
000 barrels of gasoline and oil. A few 
days ago two more Russian tankers were 
loaded with an equa] amount. Ten more 
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Russian tankers are waiting to be loaded 
with equal amounts in next 30 days. Al- 
most 1,000,000 barrels in 30 days. 
THE SHIPMENT OF OIL AND GAS TO 
RUSSIA 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
two clippings from the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce of June 17. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, supplementing what the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. O’Konsx1] 
just said, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the newspaper I have here. 
Under date of June 17, just a day or so 
ago, the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
reported three Russian ships loading in 
California harbors, with oil and gas for 


Vladivostok. Here is what the article 


says: 
CALIFORNIA PORT LOADS RECORD OIL SHIPMENT 
TO RUSSIA 

San PEDRO, Catir., June 16,—Loading of 
what the Marine Exchange. described as the 
largest shipment of petroleum supplies to 
Russia ever made from this port proceeded 
today. 

The 50,000-barrel Soviet tanker Elbrus was 
loading with gasoline and oil. Two more 
50,000-barrel tankers, the Emba and the 
Krasnaia Armia, arrived and were prepared 
to load. The 65,000-barrel Taganrog is due 
Thursday. 

Two more Soviet ships, the Maikop and 
the Belgorod, have undergone repairs and 
are making ready to sail, and the exchange 
said eight other Soviet tankers were due in 
June. 

Purchases were being handled through the 
Amtorg Trading Co. and consignments were 
to Vladivostok. 


In the same paper there is an editorial 
entitled “Oil—Why a One-Way Iron 
Curtain?” It reads as follows: 

OIL—WHY A ONE-WAY IRON CURTAIN? 
(By Keith Fanshier) 


A dispatch from an important west coast 
port tells of current record-breaking ship- 
ments from that point of petroleum prod- 
ucts, consigned to the Soviet Russian port 
city of Vladivostok. 

Considering the growing threat of petro- 
leum shortage in the United States, large- 
scale exports of petroleum bound for desti- 
nation in the Communist land itself have 
a strange aspect indeed. 

So also the recent movement of pipe to 
Russia while the needs of American oper- 
ators for that very pipe are contributing to 
the present supply stringency of the petro- 
leum industry. 

In Washington today high Government 
Officials are taking time from their routine 
duties to study the short oil supply and its 
implications. Members of the industry too 
are deeply concerned with the same situa- 
tion. Many key men have been appointed 
to groups named to study the threatening 
situation, as one phase of which the Govern- 
ment reports itself unable to obtain the 
petroleum needs of its military services. 

Yet apparently not only materials and 
equipment needed by the petroleum indus- 
try, but also the very oil products themselves 
can move by the hundreds of thousands of 
barrels right through the iron curtain. 
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This would seem to be the very thing 
which the chairman of the National Petro- 
leum Council recently protested as watering 
the roots of communism. : 

The White House professes itself to be out- 
raged by recent developments on the conti- 
nent of Europe which clearly are Com- 
munist-inspired and by which Red domina- 
tion of nearby nations is intensified. 'This 
Government is supposed to be casting about 
for means to express its position, 

Why would not a way to do this be to re- 
gard the iron curtain as a two-way rather 
than a one-way institution, and treat it as 
such? 


Mr. ORONSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. It should be brought 
out that there are rumors it may be nec- 
essary to impose gasoline rationing in the 
United States of America in the next 30 
days. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Is it not 
true that the President has the power at 
the present time to control these exports? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Yes; 
that is my understanding. I think the 
gentleman’s point is well taken. 


THE PRESIDENT'S VETO MESSAGE 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's veto message states that 
“labor-management cooperation is con- 
stantly improving.” 

Nothing is further from the truth ac- 
cording to the statistics published by the 
United States Department of Labor. 
They are as follows: 


Man-days idle 
through work 
Year: stoppage 

bo pe — aS 26, 219, 000 
oo REE PRE RS yas Sat 12, 632, 000 
pL SAT ae ae a 5, 352, 000 
12200 sn seats 8, 317, 000 
— GES CES RES SETS 6, 893, 000 
SDB SRE 10, 502, 000 
— Soe al ea 16, 872, 000 
— Po eh 19, 592, 000 
jb GE Bees SR Ee nae Ae 15, 456, 000 
— cs sk eee 13. 902, 000 
CCC —— ehanane 28. 425, 000 
—— —— 9. 148. 000 
— E E 17, 812, 000 
—: commer ec e 6. 701, 000 
655 23, 048, 000 
ie ETE EE GRE BE 4, 183, 000 
— — — 13, 501, 000 
— — ee 8, 721. 000 
TT. EE 38, 025, 000 
ge ee ee 116, 000, 000 


Certainly an existence of more than 
three times as many strikes as ever be- 
fore existed in the history of this country 
is not evidence of “labor-management 
cooperation.” It is, however, interesting 
to note the President’s use of the word 
“cooperation” because it was also coop- 
eration that the President promised to 
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give this Congress. It is apparent from 
the President’s actions with respect to 
the labor bill and the tax bill, and his use 
of the word “cooperation” in his veto 
message on the labor bill that his defini- 
tion of cooperation does not fit that of 
any standard dictionary of the English 
language. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read the veto 
message and I have heard it read, and 
I have one observation to make. The 
President has in every instance in which 
he construes the bill resorted to a spe- 
cious construction of its provisions, and 
in no instance has he resorted to a rea- 
sonable construction of the language of 
H. R. 3020. In the President's veto 
message there are many misstatements 
of the contents of the bill and no one can 
read the President's message on this sub- 
ject, his veto message of the Case bill last 
year, and conclude that he favors any 
legislation to cure any of the substantial 
evils which are presently existing in the 
labor-management field. His lack of any 
consistency in dealing with this problem 
is apparent particularly in his comments 
in paragraph 6 of his present veto mes- 
sage with respect to major strikes that 
effect the public health or safety. He 
objects to this provision and yet the 
President was the man who proposed 
drafting striking railroad workers into 
the Army. For the life of me I cannot 
understand a person who makes such a 
proposal and still objects to a reasonable 
proposal to allow mediation in such mat- 
ters of great national concern. One can 
Teach no other conclusion from his ac- 
tions expect that he is against any labor 
bill that is not exactly as he wishes it. 
If this is coooperation I cannot know 
the meaning of the word. 

The veto message is a vicious attack 
against the labor bill. With respect to 
that feature of his message I point out 
that if the bill were as drastic as his 
veto message attempts to paint it, then 
why did it take him so long to make up 
his mind as to whether he should veto 
the bill or sign it. 

Mr. Speaker, it was for the foregoing 
reasons that this House of Representa- 
tives was thoroughly justified in its ac- 
tion of overriding the President’s veto 
by 331 to 83. I am informed that this 
is the most stunning rebuke that any 
President of the United States has ever 
received on a veto message in the entire 
history of our country. A clear majority 
of the Members of both parties voted to 
override. That was their answer to the 
pressure campaign in which labor organ- 
izations by their own admission spent 
millions of dollars. The House has this 
day by their action restored the faith 
of many in representative government. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an Associated Press 
article from Durham, N. C., on the ban- 
ning of two filthy screen films being 
show by moving picture shows in that 
city. 

Mr. BENDER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech by one of 
his constituents. 
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SHIPMENTS TO RUSSIA 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just learned from the gentleman from 
Wisconsin regarding the shipment of oil 
to Russia. Some time this afternoon we 
will again discuss the so-called Voice of 
America. They will tell us that the 
Voice of America will be used to fight 
communism. 

Mr. Speaker, is is inconceivable that 
we should be shipping oil, locomotives, 
manufactured articles, and other equip- 
ment from this country to Russia, then 
spend $31,000,000 to tell the people of 
the world that we are out to fight com- 
munism. Mr. Speaker, I just cannot 
quite comprehend this. 


ACTION OF THE HOUSE IN OVERRIDING 


PRESIDENT'S VETO 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I.ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. . Mr. Speaker, with 
corporation profits the highest in the 
history of America, with inflationary 
prices and the cost of living the highest 
we have known in many, many years, 
with the housing and building program 
falling off due to unrestrained mate- 
rial prices, 16,000,000 organized workers 
in America and their families will look 
with fear today upon the action of this 
body. They can only await with prayers 
in their heart and hope that the action 
of the other body will be more favorable 
to their needs. 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Mr. 
Speaker, I understand there is some de- 
laying action going on at this time on 
the floor of the House against the Voice 
of America, to hamper the bringing up 
of this bill. Therefore I am going to 
get my 2 cents’ worth in at this time by 
reading a letter I have just received from 
a manufacturer in my district who has 
returned recently from Germany: 

I find the Communist Party active and 
distributing their literature and posters 
without regard for expense. The people of 
Germany and Europe in general are piti- 
fully unacquainted with the other side of 
the story. Although I am heartily in favor 
of economy, I deplore the possible cancella- 
tion of funds for the Voice of America, and 
any other similar agencies that are tending 
to neutralize Communist propaganda. 


I believe, in view of this, it is a mistake 
to filibuster any longer on this bill. 
A Let us get on with the business of the 
ay. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR AMPUTEES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
an article by General Rusk appearing in 
the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, General Rusk, who was a very 
famous flight surgeon during the war, a 
rehabilitation man, now the medical 
editor of the New York Times, wrote an 
article away back last December stating 
that in the last session the Congress 
passed a bill which gave automobiles 
to certain of the leg amputees. He now 
endorses very strongly the taking in of 
the amputees who were left out of that 
bill and certain paraplegic cases that 
were not included. He said it was dis- 
criminatory. I talked to General Rusk 
at the time the bill was introduced. He 
was not so enthusiastic about it then as 
a rehabilitation. measure, but he told 
me last autumn it was a very fine piece 
of legislation for rehabilitation. It gives 
these men who are too disabled to get 
to and from work or to get to and from 
college and from on-the-job-training 
a chance to get there, a chance to learn 
and to become productive in business. 
It gives them a chance in the sun, and 
it will bring back money to the Govern- 
ment in taxes also. I will say, Mr. 
Speaker, that we should not economize 
when it comes to the disabled veterans. 
That is the last thing the people of the 
United States want. They insist that 
the disabled be cared for—and helped 
first of all—they demand action for dis- 
abled veterans. 

The gentleman from New Jersey, 
Judge MATHEWS, made a masterly plea 
for his bill which includes veterans who 
were left out of the measure last year 
which was discriminatory. Last year’s 
bill left out certain disabled veterans 
whose disabilities always have been 
classed together for rating purposes and 
for other benefits. 

The article in the New York Times is 
as follows: 

REHABILITATION ANOMALIES ARE NOTED IN 
THE Law on Cars FoR AMPUTEES—EARLY 
ADJUSTMENT Is HELD LIKELY AS THE 
EIGHTIETH CONGRESS CONVENES 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

In ward 3D at the veterans’ hospital in 
the Bronx, New York City, two severely dis- 
abled men occupy adjoining beds. Both are 
victims of spinal-cord injuries which have 
left them partially paralyzed. Both are clas- 
sified as being totally disabled. Both draw 
maximum Government pensions. They dif- 
fer, however, in degree of paralysis. The first ` 
is a paraplegic suffering from paralysis of 
both legs; the second is a quadruplegic with 
paralysis not only of the legs but of both 
arms and the trunk. Two weeks ago the 
paraplegic received a new specially equipped 
1946 automobile from the Government. 
Ironically, the quadruplegic, even though his 
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disabilities are much more severe, is not en- 
titled to receive a car. 

The widely publicized “cars for amputees” 
bill which was passed by Congress last se- 
sion denies a car to this second man because 
of his inability to pass an examination for 
a State driver's license. The act, Public Law 
663, provides that veterans who have lost 
one or both legs, or the use of their legs, 
as a result of military service are entitled to 
a car at Government expense, but only if 
they hold a State driver’s permit. This auto- 
matically excludes veterans paralyzed in the 
upper extremities. 


ONE HUNDRED IN DIRE NEED FOR CARS 


The number of men in military and vet- 
erans’ hospitals who suffer paralysis of both 
upper and lower extremities is less than 100. 
Their need for cars, however, is even greater 
than the paraplegics and leg amputees who, 
with prosthesis and rehabilitation, can, in 
most cases, learn to walk. The man para- 
lyzed in all extremities is unable to walk or 
use public conveyances. His chances for 
rehabilitation and recreation are contingent 
upon his traveling. 

Amputees and paraplegics have many ave- 
nues open to them for employment, while 
men with paralyzed arms are unable to aug- 
ment their Government pensions by earning 
money, except in rare cases. Thus, from a 
financial standpoint, they are in greater 
need. Without a car, they are completely 
home-bound. The fact that they them- 
selves cannot drive should not mean they 
are to be imprisoned within the four walls 
of their homes. Members of their families 
and friends can drive for them, The impor- 
tant thing is that they are not permanently 
home-bound. 

When the bill providing cars for amputees 
was pending in Congress last July, this col- 
umn warned that the bill, as framed, would 
create inequalities, for its provisions were 
restrictive and did not establish need as the 
basis for its benefits. 

BRADLEY CONCURS IN VIEW 

This same vein was taken by General Brad- 
ley, Veterans’ Administrator, and the major 
veterans’ organizations. Those inequalities 
are shown by the paradoxical situation in 
which the most seriously disabled veterans 
are denied cars at Government expense while 
they are given. to those with lesser 
disabilities. 

Many veterans who suffered double arm 
amputations are bitter about the law, as 
they feel that they, too, have been dis- 
criminated against as their disabilities are 
more serious and incapacitating than the 
loss of one or both legs. These men are 
able to drive with the aid of special controls, 
and many hold State driver's permits. The 
law, however, restricts benefits to leg ampu- 
tees and those who have lost the use of their 
legs. 

Another anomaly ot the law is evidenced 
by a letter received this past week from a 
paralyzed first lieutenant in the Army-Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark. This 
officer is not eligible for a car because he is 
still in the Army and the law applies only to 
veterans. Although he lost the use of his 
limbs in service, he will be hospitalized for 
such a long period before being discharged 
from the Army, he may not become a veteran 
before the law expires in June of next year. 
The obvious intent of Congress was to fur- 
nish this man with a car, but the technicali- 
ties of the law prevent it. 

Although General Bradley vigorously op- 
posed the law last summer in its present 
form, the VA took immediate steps to carry 
out its provisions. Within 30 days the first 
car, a hydramatic Oldsmobile sedan, was de- 
livered to Richard A Tennelly of Washing- 
ton, an ex-marine combat correspondent who 
lost his left leg at Iwo Jima. 
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ONLY 75 CARS DELIVERED 

Up until October 1, out of 8,000 applica- 
tions, only 75 cars had actually been de- 
livered. The VA attributes this to the un- 
availability of cars from manufacturers. 
The Disabled American Veterans in the lead 
editorial of the last issue of their official 
organ point out that the maximum amount 
which can be paid for a car under the law is 
$1,600 which includes all accessories, special 
driving controls, and taxes. The veteran is 
not permitted to purchase a more expensive 
car and personally pay the difference. The 
price of cars has risen since the law was 
passed. This, plus delivery costs to those 
living at great distances from the factory, 
often bring the price of the car above the 
established ceiling. The DAV suggests the 
technicalities of the law can be circumvented 
by eligible veterans purchasing cars without 
any accessories except the necessary driving 
controls and then purchasing additional ac- 
cessories later from their own resources, If 
this does not bring the car within the limit 
of $1,600, the other alternative is to go to the 
factory and drive the car home, thus elimi- 
nating delivery costs. The latter course, how- 
ever, is often most impractical. 

Sales taxes in many States help bring the 
car’s cost above the price limit. The DAV 
calls attention to the fact that in Ohio cars 
purchased under the act are exempt from 
sales taxes and suggest this practice should 
be adopted in all States. 

LAW WAS PASSED AS RIDER 

Public Law 66> was passed by Congress in 
the closing days of las* summer's session, 
and then only as a rider on the servicemen's 
terminal leave law which was “must” legis- 
lation. The critics of the bill at that time, 
including this writer, did not question the 
fairness of the principle of automobiles for 
certain disabled veterans at Government ex- 
pense or the need of many disabled veterans 
for automobiles. They did, however, ques- 
tion the feasibility of the law as drawn, be- 
lieving it sacrificed thoroughness and equality 
for the sake of expediency. 7 

With the reorganization of the House of 
Representatives in the coming session, due 
to the Republican majority, it is assumed 
that Mrs. EDITH Nourse RoGERS, ranking Re- 
publican member of the House Veterans Com- 
mittee, will replace Representative JOHN 
RANKIN as head of that committee. Mrs. 
Rocers was one of the original sponsors of 
the “cars for amputees” bill and has long 
been a champion in the cause of the dis- 
abled veteran. Mrs. Rogers will, if appointed 
to the post, probably work for immediate re- 
vision of the present law to remove the pres- 
ent unjust and illogical restrictions. It 
shouid be one of the first items of business 
on the crowded agenda of her committee. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


FILIBUSTER 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL] charged—at least 
he intimated—that a filibuster was going 
on here, Well, be that as it may, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman on con- 
tributing his 1 minute to the filibuster. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 


the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. RANKIN) 
there were—ayes 29, noes 84. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No, 86] 
Andrews, N. T. Gallagher McMillan, S. C. 
Banta Gifford Mansfield, Tex. 
Bell Granger O'Toole 
Bennett, Mich. Gross Patman 
Bland 1, Plumley 
Bonner Leonard W. Poulson 
Boykin Hart Powell 
Brophy Hartley Ramey 
Burke Heffernan Rayfiel 
Byrne, N. Y. Jenkins, Pa Rich 
Celler Jennings Sabath 
Clark Johnson, Okla. Seely-Brown 
Combs Jones, Wash Shafer 
Coudert Kefauver Sheppard 
Davis, Tenn. elley Smith. Ohio 
Dawson, Il. Kennedy Taylor 
Delaney Keogh Thomas, N. J. 
Dingell Kerr Van Zandt 
Dolliver Larcade West 
Fellows Lea Winstead 
Fogarty Lusk Youngblood 
Fuller Lynch 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 365 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

INFORMATIONAL SERVICE, STATE 
1 DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3342) to en- 
able the Government of the United 
States more effectively to carry on its 
foreign relations by means of promotion 
of the interchange of persons, knowledge, 
and skills between the people of the 
United States and other countries, and 
by means of public dissemination abroad 
of information about the United States, 
its people, and its policies. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SCHWABE of 
Oklahoma) there were—ayes 102, 
noes 11. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] One hundred and 
fifty-eight Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 303, nays 63, not voting 63, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 87] 

YEAS—3803 
Abernethy Andersen, Bakewell 
Albert H. Carl Barden 
Allen, Calif. Anderson, Calif. Barrett 
Allen, Il. Andrews, Ala. Bates, Ky. 
Allen, La. Arends Battle 
Almond Arnold Beall 


Engel, Mich. 
Engle, Calif. 
Evins 


Banta 
Bender 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Brehm 
Brophy 
Brown, Ohio 
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Gwynne, Iowa Mundt 
Hagen Murdock 
Hale Murray, Tenn, 
Hall, ixon 

Edwin Arthur Nodar 

1, Norblad 

Leonard W. Norrell 
Halleck Norton 
Hand O'Brien 
Hardy O’Konskti 
Harless, Ariz. Pace 

arris Passman 
Harrison Patterson 
Hart en 
Hartley Peterson 
Havenner Pfeifer 
Hays hilbin 
Hedrick Phillips, Calif 
Heffernan Pickett 
Hendricks Piumley 
Herter e 
Heselton Potts 
Hill Poulson 
Hinshaw Preston 
Hobbs Price, Fla. 
Hoeven Price, III. 
Holmes Priest 
Hope Rabin 
Howell Rains 
Huber 
Jackson, Calif. Rayburn 
Jackson, Wash. Redden 
Jarman Reed, III 
Javits Rees 
Jenkins,Ohio Reeves 
Johnson, Richards 
Johnson, O Rlehlman 
Johnson, Tex Riley 
Jones, Ala Rivers 
Jones, N.C Robertson 
Jones, Ohio Rogers, Fla. 
Jo Rogers, 
Judd Rohrbough 
Karsten, Mo Rooney 
Kean Ross 
Kearney Russell 
Kearns Sabath 
Keating Sadlak 
Kee Sadowski 
Keefe Sarbacher 
Kersten, Wis. Sasscer 
Kilburn Scoblick 
Kilday Scott, Hardie 
King Scrivner 
Klein Shafer 
Kunkel Short 
Lane Simpson, Il 
Lanham Simpson, Pa. 
Larcade Smith, Maine 
Latham Smith, Va. 
Lea Smith, Wis. 
LeCompte Snyder 
LeFevre Somers 
Lewis Spence 
Lodge Stanley 
Love Stefan 
Lucas Stevenson 
Lyle Stockman 
McConnell Stratton 
McDonough Sundstrom 
McDowell Talle 
McMahon Teague 
McMillen, Ml. Thomas, N. J. 
MacKinnon Thomas, Tex, 
Macy Thomason 
Madden Tollefson 
Mahon Towe 
Manasco Trimble 
Mansfield, T 

Mont. Vail 
Marcantonio Wadsworth 
Martin, Iowa Walter 
Meade, Ky Weichel 
Meade, Md. Welch 
Merrow Wheeler 
Meyer Whitten 
Michener Whittington 
Miller, Calif. Wigglesworth 
Miller. Conn. Williams 
Miller, Nebr. Wilson, Tex. 
Mills Wolcott 
Mitchell Wolverton 
Monroney 
Morgan Worley 
Morris erman 
Morrison 
Morton 

NAYS—63 

Buffett Dondero 
Butler is 
Church Gallagher 
Clevenger Gavin 
Clippinger Gearhart 
Cole, Mo. Gillette 
D'Ewart Gillie 


G: McGregor St. George 
Griffiths Maloney Sanborn 
Gross Mason Schwabe, Mo. 
Harness, Ind. Mathews Scawabe, Okla, 
Hess Miller, Md Scott, 
Hoffman Muhlenberg Hugh D., Jr, 
Hull Murray, Wis. Smith, 
Jenison O'Hara Springer 
Jennings Taber 
Jensen Philiips, Tenn. Tibbott 
Johnson, Ul. Ploeser 
Johnson, Ind. Rankin Wilson, Ind. 
Landis Reed, N. T. W. 
Lemke Rizley 
McCowen Robsion 
NOT VOTING—63 
Andresen, Puller Mansfield, Tex. 
August H Gifford O'Toole 
Andrews, N. Y. Goodwin Patman 
ell Granger Powell 
Auchincloss Hébert Rayfiel 
Bates, Holifield Rich 
Bennett, Mich. Horan 1 
Bland Jenkins, Pa. Seely-Brown 
Bonner Jones, Wash. She 
Boykin Kefauver Sikes 
Bulwinkle Kelley Smathers 
Burke Kennedy Smith, Ohio 
Byrne, N. Y Keogh Stigler 
Celler Kerr Taylor 
Cole, N. Y. Kirwan Van Zandt 
Combs Knutson Vinson 
Lesinski Vorys 
Davis, Tenn. Lusk West 
Deianey Lynch Winstead 
Devitt Youngblood 
Dolliver McGarvey 
Fellows McMillan, S. C. 
So the motion was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
Additional general pairs: 


Mr. August H. Andresen with Mr. Keogh. 
Mr. Cole of New York with Mr. Vinson. 
Mr. Coudert with Mr. Delaney. 
Mr, McGarvey with Mr. McMillan of South 
Carolina. 
Seely-Brown with Mr. Lynch. 
Mr. Rich with Mrs. Lusk. 
Horan with Mr. Holifield. 
Bennett of Michigan with Mr. Bonner, 
Auchincloss with Mr. Rayfiel. 
Angell with Mr. Lesinski. 
Andrews of New York with Mr. Combs, 
Gifford with Mr. Kefauver. 
Taylor with Mr. Kirwan. 
Rockwell with Mr. Celler. 
Devitt with Mr. Hébert. 
Dolliver with Mr. Sheppard. 
Vorys with Mr. Stigler. 
Weichel with Mr. O’Toole. 
Smith of Ohio with Mr. Granger. 
Knutson with Mr. Byrne of New York. 
Jones of Washington with Mr. Powell. 
Jenkins of Pennsylvania with Mr. Ken- 
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Youngblood with Mr. Kelley. 

Burke with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 
Bates of Massachusetts with Mr. Kerr. 
Goodwin with Mr. Boykin. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 3342, 
with Mr. JENKINS of Ohio in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: Page 
13, line 3, after the word “States”, insert a 


period and strike out the words “and in other 
countries.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, on 
the floor and in the lobby there has been 
not a little comment during the three 
preceding days that this bill has been 
under discussion all to the effect that 
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some folks were filibustering, delaying 
proceedings. 

Permit me most respectfully to call at- 
tention to the fact that on practically 
every vote that has been taken, rising 
vote or teller vote, that only once dur- 
ing all that voting has more than one- 
third of the Republicans of this House 
voted in favor of keeping this bill alive, 
or in opposition to the amendments 
which have been offered. That one oc- 
casion was when 53 Republicans voted 
to keep the bill alive and 78 voted to 
strike the enacting clause. The 53 won 
because they were joined by a solid Dem- 
ocratic vote. So, if there is delay, that 
delay is not caused by those who are op- 
posing this legislation. It is due to the 
fact that a minority group of the major- 
ity party has insisted for 4 days in hav- 
ing its way. This bill has been kept alive 
and this bill is today before the House 
and before the Committee because the 
minority of the Republicans supported 
by the minority party as a unit want it to 
be here and want it passed, so there is no 
question of a lack of party regularity on 
the part of those of us who oppose this 
legislation. 

Now, this amendment has this effect. 
On page 12 there is a provision in sub- 
section (1) authorizing the Secretary of 
State “to make grants of money, serv- 
ices, or materials to State and local gov- 
ernmental institutions in the United 
States, to governmental institutions in 
other countries, and to individuals and 
public or private nonprofit organizations 
both in the United States.” And then 
these words which I ask be stricken “and 
in other countries.” 

All this amendment seeks to do is to 
strike from that subparagraph the au- 
thority of the Secretary of State to make 
grants of money, services or materials to 
individuals and to public or private non- 
profit organization in other countries. 
We had UNRRA and we had this and that 
organization legalized by Congress ped- 
dling our money all over the world. In 
general, the funds were wasted and mis- 
applied. Whether it was legalized or not, 
we now know that some one, Treasury, 
State, or War Department, authorized 
the Russians and the Italians to print in- 
vasion money, which apparently we now 
must redeem, to the amount of some 
$400,000,000. 

The argument now made is this, that 
it is about time that the United States 
of America quit authorizing anyone, 
Secretary of State or anyone else, to give 
away the money which we raise through 
taxation. It is time now that we end that. 
A former President of the United States 
suggested the other day, as he has at 
various times in the past, and as Mem- 
bers of this House for the last 3 or 4 
years repeatedly asked, that we take an 
inventory and learn what, if anything, 
we have left; how much we can afford to 
give away. The Members in the other 
body, the great international statesmen 
just recently fell in with that idea and 
said that it might be a good thing before 
we gave away or pledged ourselves fur- 
ther to ascertain whether we had any- 
thing to give away. It is self-evident 
that we do not have the money; that 
every dollar that is going to be appropri- 
ated under this legislation will have to be 
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borrowed, and so why should we now au- 
thorize the Secretary of State to give 
away as much as $34,000,000 that this bill 
will ultimately call for to individuals and 
public or private nonprofit organizations 
in other countries. Let him do it? Ican- 
not understand it, and I hope that some- 
one will enlighten me and relieve my 
ignorance, and that the committee will 
adopt this amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the first part of his 

remarks the gentleman from Michigan 
indicated that he was speaking for the 
majority of the members of the Republi- 
can Party and that most of the members 
of the Republican Party had voted as 
he had on the various measures and 
amendments up to now. I do not know 
whether the Republican Members of the 
House are following the foreign policy 
proposals of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman], whether they are 
following the recommendations of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, or 
whether they are following the impulses 
of their own convictions. Each of you 
has to decide that for yourself on the 
measures which come before us. 
I think, however, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] has drawn the 
issue pretty clearly. I think he has 
dramatized the division which exists 
among Republicans and Democrats alike 
on matters of this kind. I want it un- 
derstood, at least for myself, that I do 
not propose to follow any foreign policy 
pattern which isolates America from the 
peace, 

I think there are some things about 
so-called isolationism which might be 
justified at times, when you attempt to 
isolate a country from war, but when 
you attempt to isolate a country from 
peace, when you attempt to break down 
the peace machinery of America, when 
you tell the State Department, “We will 
deny you the tools that you tell us you 
need to build the temple of peace,” I 
want no mistake in the record about 
where I stand. I do not stand for that 
kind of isolationism, and I do not believe 
the Republican Party does either. 

May I point out about the particular 
amendment in question that it is just 
one little isolationistic clause which 
would say that you cannot aid American 
institutions such as the great American 
university at Beirut in Syria, which our 
former Minister to Syria, Mr. George 
Wadsworth, tells us has done more to 
help maintain friendly relations with 
the Arab people and maintain American 
prestige in the Middle East than any 
other one thing. It would say you can- 
not aid Roberts College at Istanbul, 
Turkey, a country in which we are 
spending $250,000,000 of the American 
taxpayers’ dollars. This amendment 
would say you cannot go in there and 
help the people of Turkey understand 
America by aiding Turkish students to 
learn the truth about us in this great 
American college, 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is an 
unwise amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this section and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does that bar de- 
bate on other amendments which are on 
the desk? 

5 75 CHAIRMAN. On this section 
only. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: On 
page 13, at the end of line 4, insert the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, however, That no grant of 
money, services, or materials shall be made 
under this subsection to any governmental 
institution or to individuals or public or pri- 
vate organizations in any country which has 
a socialistic or communistic form of govern- 
ment or which is under the domination of 
any government having a communistic gov- 
ernment or which advocates or teaches com- 
munism.” 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Sec. 702. In carrying on activities which 
further the purposes of this act, subject to 
the approval of such activities by the Secre- 
tary, the Department and the other Govern- 
ment agencies are authorized— 

(1) to place orders and make purchases 
and rentals of materials and equipment; 

(2) to make contracts, including contracts 
with governmental agencies, foreign or do- 
mestic, including subdivisions thereof, and 
intergovernmental organizations of which 
the United States is a member, and, with 
respect to contracts entered into in foreign 
countries, without regard to section 3741 of 
the Revised Statutes (41 U. S. C. 22); 

(3) under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, to pay the transportation 
expenses, and not to exceed $10 per diem 
in lieu of subsistence and other expenses, 
of citizens or subjects of other countries, 
without regard to the Standardized Govern- 
ment Travel Regulations and the Subsistence 
Act of 1926, as amended; 

(4) under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, without regard to the 
Standardized Government Travel Regulations 
and the Subsistence Act of 1926, as amended, 
to provide for planned travel itineraries with- 
in the United States by groups of citizens or 
subjects of other countries, to pay the ex- 
penses of such travel, and to detail, as escorts 
of such groups, officers and employees of the 
Government, whose expenses may be paid out 
of funds advanced or transferred by the 
Secretary for the general expenses of the 
itineraries; 

(5) to make grants for, and to pay expenses 
incident to, training and study; 

(6) to provide for, and pay the expenses 
of, attendance at meetings or conventions of 
societies and associations concerned with 
furthering the purposes of this act when 
provided for by the appropriation act; and 

(7) to provide for, and pay the expenses 
of, the purchase of health and accident in- 
surance for persons not employed by the 
United States Government while away from 
home under the authority of this act, or for 
Philippine trainees who receive training from 
a Government agency in the United States 
under authority of the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1946, as amended (Public Laws 
$70 and 597, 79th Cong.), and to defray the 
expenses of preparing and transporting to 
their former homes the remains of such per- 
sons who may die. 


The gentleman 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 16, line 2, after the semicolon in- 
sert the word “and.” 

On page 16, line 6, strike out all after the 
word “appropriation”, and all of lines 7 to 
18, inclusive, and insert the word “act,” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, a few days ago when 
this bill was under consideration I was 
shocked and humiliated and aggrieved 
to hear the genial gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Morris], whom we affec- 
tionately call Toby, unbosom himself of 
these words: 

Why, you ask most any school child in 
America where the largest trees are and he 
will say, as I heard it alleged on the floor 
of the House, that they are out in California. 
But the biggest trees in the world are not 
in California, We think so. Why? Because 
it is so easy for us all to become big headed, 
to think that everything we have is the big- 
gest and best in the world. 


When I recovered from the impact of 
those words I went scurrying to the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica and found in vol- 
ume 20, page 339, these comforting 
words: 

The redwood tree, the Sequoia semper- 
virens, is the tallest of trees. Many speci- 


mens attain a height of over 300 feet, and 


one now standing near Dyerville, Humboldt 
County, is by careful measurement 364 feet. 
Maximum diameter of the redwood is about 
18 feet, considerably less than the big tree, 
although exceeded by very few others. Ma- 
ture trees vary in age from about 400 years 
to about 2,000. * * * 

The big tree, the Sequoia gigantea, is the 
largest of all trees in bulk and commonly 
reputed to be the oldest living thing. Largest 
specimen is “General Sherman” in Sequoia 
National Park measuring 10114 feet in cir- 
cumference at base, mean base diameter 32 
feet, diameter 8 feet above ground 27 feet, 
diameter 100 feet above ground 18½ feet. 
Height above mean base 272 feet, diameter 
of largest branch (130 feet above ground) 
6% feet, total weight estimated at 2,150 tons 
of which the foliage alone constitutes 155 
tons (Frye and White, 1938). A few speci- 
mens stand over 300 feet high but are less 
in total bulk than “General Sherman.” Age, 
based on ring counts, is known to exceed 
3,000 years in some instances. 


So, Mr. Chairman, whether the school 
children of America are big-headed or 
not, according to how the genial gentle- 
man from Oklahoma meant it, they are 
quite right in believing that the tallest 
of trees and the largest in bulk are still 
growing in California. 

So we must in this instance credit to 
Califor ia the honor of offering the hos- 
pitality of its soil to the oldest, the tallest 
and the largest living things on the face 
of the earth, its Sequoia gigantea and 
Sequoia semperviren, monarchs of the 
forests, giants of antiquity that they are. 

Mr. MORRIS.. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORRIS. The largest trees in 
the world, according to authentic in- 
formation that I have, are in the Bel- 
gian Congo. I just wonder if this article 
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might not have been written by Paul 
Bunyan. 

Mr. GEARHART. So far as I know 
Paul Bunyan is not a contributor to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, The gentle- 
man will recall that it was on the 6th 
day of June that his objected-to remarks 
were uttered, so the gentleman from 
California has had ample opportunity 
to make a very, very careful check of the 
authorities, not only of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, but with the Forestry Serv- 
ice and the Architect of the Capitol, and 
they agree and report to him that with- 
out question the tallest and biggest trees, 
the oldest living things on the face of 
the earth, still grow in California. I 
merely rise to make announcement of 
the immutable facts of the forest. With 
the modesty of a true Californian, I sub- 
mit them to my good friend, the gentle- 
man of the great State of Oklahoma. 
The proofs are before you. 

Mr, MORRIS. I think I can prove to 
the contrary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. GEAR- 
HART] has expired. 

Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, some time ago when I 
read this letter before the House, we 

- were in such a furor that I doubt very 
much that many Members got the con- 
tents of it, and I am going to read it 
again. I think after I read it you may 
wake up to the fact that we do need 
this bill. 

This is a letter written to me, inci- 
dentally, by the president of a small 
manufacturing company in my district 
who had recently visited the continent 
of Europe and had gone particularly into 
Germany. 

He writes: 

I find the Communist Party active and 
distributing their literature and posters 
without regard for expense. The people of 
Germany and Europe in general are piti- 
fully unacquainted with the other side of 
the story. Although I am heartily in favor 
of economy, I deplore the possible cancella- 
tion of funds for the Voice of America, and 
any other similar agencies that are tending 
to neutralize Communist propaganda. The 
funds required for this purpose are moderate 
compared with what is being spent in larger 
quantities for less essential purposes, 


That was signed by a reputable manu- 
facturer in my district, who knows what 
he is talking about, and certainly cannot 
be inferred to be a Communist. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
sorry; my time is limited. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. What 
does the gentleman manufacture? 
Radios? 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Well, 
now, since you are on that subject of 
radios, I am going to take a minute and 
say that apparently some of the opposi- 
tion to this measure may be coming from 
a lack of conviction on the part of some 
of the membership of this House as to 
the effectiveness of the radio in telling 
the truth. I am not talking about prop- 
aganda. I am not talking about adver- 
tising. I am talking about the ability of 
the radio to disseminate the truth. I 
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think it is high time that the people of 
Europe are given the truth. The Voice 
of America has been accused of being 
subversive; that is, the activities of the 
“Voice of America” have been called sub- 
versive, and some of the individuals con- 
nected with the program are accused of 
being subversive. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I can- 
not yield. My time is limited. 

The truth is that what this House 
should do at this time in considering this 
bill is to write into this legislation 
enough assurance against the activities 
of any subversive people so as to guar- 
antee the Voice of America to be the 
voice of America; and I see no reason 
why we cannot doit. That is one reason 
I am for this bill. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. Why do not we appro- 
priate money to secure radios to dis- 
tribute over in those countries so they 
can listen to the program when it does 
go through? S 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. This is 
a step in the right direction. You can 
bring radios in too. : 

Mr. GAVIN. They have not got any 
radios. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
is something we can consider a little 
later. I do feel, however, that it is 
timely to give consideration to this be- 
cause we cannot afford according to the 
letter of this gentleman to go very much 
further allowing these lies, innuendoes, 
and adverse propaganda to be going into 
the various countries of Europe where 
we have attempted to do everything we 
could for them. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. CORBETT. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman thinks it possible that some of 
the Members do not believe radio is here 
to stay? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman thinks as I do, that probably 
there is a feeling on the part of some of 
the Members that radio is not effective; 
but let me give you an example. Many 
Members of the House have had to coun- 
teract adverse and vicious propaganda 
back home while they were down here on 
the job, while they were attending to 
their official duties and pursuing the job 
which the people elected them to fulfill. 
Many Members have been actually de- 
feated back home because they were un- 
able to get back home to defend them- 
selves against these vicious lies and in- 
nuendoes that subversive individuals back 
home have spread about them, 

The point is that the radio in many 
cases has enabled them to carry the truth 
of their convictions back home and to 
tell the people correctly of their position. 
I say the same thing can be done with 
the United States. 

Let us tell the other countries the truth 
by developing the Voice of America, so 
that it is loud enough and strong enough 
to be heard all over the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we cannot arrive at a limitation of 
debate. I see seven Members on their 
feet. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto close in 30 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


South Dakota? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, while 
the House has been discussing that ex- 
ample of sheer madness, the Voice of 
America, our State Department has been 
engaged in a wholesale propaganda cam- 
paign here at home to sell this piece 
of sheer madness to the American peo- 
ple. Commentaters, newspapers, all 
kinds of opinion-forming groups in 
American life have been peddled this 
idea of wasting $30,000,000 on hot air. 

At the same time that this piece of 
sheer madness has been peddled around 
the country we find that the State De- 
partment has delivered itself of approxi- 
mately a dozen major foreign-policy 
speeches which conservatively estimated 
that we will.spend anywhere from six to 
eight billion dollars a year for the next 
4 or 5 years to reconstruct the economy 
of Europe. 

Numerous uygestions have been made 
that Mr. Truman will call the Congress 
back into session in September and lay 
before us a six or eight billion dollar pro- 
gram to execute the Truman and Mar- 
shall doctrines in Europe. 

Perhaps the House should begin to ex- 
amine the way in which the State De- 
partment spends money on publicity and 
propaganda within the United States. In 
my opinion the State Department is en- 
gaged in a wholesale propaganda cam- 
paign right here in America using the 
taxpayers’ money to pressure the Con- 
gress into voting not thirty million but 
$30,000,000,000 for the reconstruction of 
Europe. 

Somehow or other the State Depart- 
ment does not seem to think that the 
American taxpayer wants to spend this 
money else why would the State Depart- 
ment be engaged in this propaganda 
campaign here at home? 

The whole publicity and propaganda 
set-up of the State Department should 
be investigated. The Voice of America 
should, of course, be eliminated, and best 
of all, of course, would be the removal 
from office of the present administration 
in 1948, This insane policy of pouring out 
billions of dollars on objectives which are 
unlimited and the principal considera- 
tion of which is to rearm the world for 
another world war, this policy will only 
be defeated by the removal from office 
of the group of State Department bu- 
reaucrats to whom nothing is sacred ex- 
cept their own prestige and personal 
bureaucratic power. 

Sheer madness is the only way that 
John Q. Citizen can describe the pro- 
posals which have been put before us. 
Sheer madness is the basis of our present 
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foreign policy. To launch this Nation 
upon a world-wide system of entangling 
military alliances and unilateral eco- 
nomic grants will end only in the bank- 
ruptey of our Nation. This House 
should say a firm and decisive “No” to 
the proposal for a phony Voice of 
America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KEEFE]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment which has been at the 
desk for a long time and I have been sit- 
ting here to get a few minutes to discuss 
it. Now I finally wind up with 4 minutes 
on this important amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEEFE: Page 
15, strike out all of subparagraphs 3 and 4 
and on page 16, strike out subparagraph 6. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Would the gentleman be 
willing to divide his amendment into 
two parts, one having to do with sub- 
paragraph 3 and the other having to 
do with 4 and 6. The committee is 
willing to accept 4 and 6, but 3 has been 
in the law and regulations since the be- 
ginning of the program, and we feel we 
must oppose that. Is the gentleman 
willing to divide his amendment? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I will be 
glad to divide the amendment in view of 
the statement just made by the distin- 
guished gentleman, a member of the 
committee. Do I understand that the 
committee is willing to accept the 
amendment as divided so as to strike out 
paragraphs 4 and 6 and allow an- 
other amendment to be submitted sep- 
arately to strike out paragraph 3? If 
so, I will be glad to do that, and I ask 
unanimous consent to so modify the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman’s amendment will be 
modified accordingly. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentiary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will that require then 
the submission of a new amendment in 
order to accomplish the purpose of strik- 
ing out subparagraph 3? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; that will re- 
quire a new amendment. 

Mr. KEEFE. I shall try to do so as 
soon as I can get time to write it out. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I would like to inquire if 
the committee will not accept the 
amendment as amended. I understand 
they will accept it, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the modified amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEEFE as modi- 
fied: On page 15, strike out all of subpara- 
graph 4; and on page 16, strike out all of 
subparagraph 6. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, we will 
accept the amendment in that form. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEEFE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
would now like to offer an amendment 
to strike out the provisions of subpara- 
graph 3. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEEFE: On 
page 15, strike out all of subparagraph 8. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Ihad an amendment 
on the desk to strike that paragraph. 

Mr. KEEFE. I will withdraw the 
amendment then, Mr. Chairman, and 
ask unanimous consent so to do. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; if it is the same 
one, the gentleman can offer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman 
from Wisconsin moves to strike subpar- 
agraph 3, that is all right with me. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 


mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I inquire of the 
Chair just what the status is at the pres- 
ent time? I did offer an amendment to 
strike subparagraph 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. That amendment 
is now pending. 

Mr. KEEFE. Am I recognized then 
for that purpose? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized within the 4 minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment. I do not have any time. 
I only have about 30 seconds under that 
situation. I will not have any time to 
discuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: 
Page 15, strike out all of subsection 3. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
hoped the gentleman from Wisconsin 
would offer this amendment because I 
thought the committee might accept it 
in order to avoid opposition. Though I 
suspect that in the end we will find the 
original provisions back in the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will make a correc- 
tion right now myself. I want to state 
that the gentleman from South Dakota 
inadvertently—get that word—mis- 
stated my position a while ago when he 
stated that I was speaking for the Re- 
publican Party. I never, never in my 
life tried to speak for anyone except the 
Representative from the Fourth Michi- 
gan District. Now get that thoroughly 
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in mind. The only thing I was calling 
attention to when I said this was not a 
Republican measure was when the mo- 
tion was made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason], to strike the en- 
acting clause, 78 Republicans went down 
the aisle past the tellers to do that very 
thing, and 53, and only 53, were in favor 
of keeping this bill alive. That was the 
point I was trying to make. Seventy- 
eight voted to kill the bill. It is alive 
and here on the floor because a minority 
of the Republicans aided by an almost 
solid Democratic bloc keeps life in it. 

As to this amendment, the amend- 
ment is that we strike out subparagraph 
3. My amendment was that we change 
the $10 to $5. I just thought that $5 a 
day was enough. I can see no reason 
why we should pay these men more than 
we pay the returned veterans who are in 
this country or elsewhere. I cannot un- 
derstand it. ‘ Rear Admiral Zacharias, 
who testified before a House committee 
yesterday and today, was asked about 
this Voice of America program. He said, 
as many of us believe, that if you keep 
the machinery and get rid of those who 
are operating and feeding it, there would 
be some good accomplished. 

Every Member of this House who is 
advised of the situation knows that in 
the State Department there have been 
over the years not one but many Com- 
munists, and we have every reason to 
believe that some of them are there yet. 
Now, why should we let the State De- 
partment peddle this Voice of America 
through people who believe as these 
people do believe? People who do not 
believe in America. If the committee 
wants to keep the machinery alive, all 
well and good, but then get some compe- 
tent engineers, some competent people 
to write and speak the output, so that 
really and truly it will be the Voice of 
America which today it is not. They 
should not only quit sending across those 
pictures of the fat woman, a disgrace to 
all of us, but they should quit sending 
out the false information and the doc- 
trine in which no American believes. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JUDD. Are these amendments to 
be voted on as they are offered or at the 
end of the allotted time? 

The CHAIRMAN. As they are offered. 

Mr. JUDD. Then I rise in opposition 
to this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
claim the time of the committee? 

Mr, JUDD. Yes. 

Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment because I think the gen- 
tleman who offered it believes the au- 
thorization in subparagraph 3 is some- 
thing new or makes more liberal grants 
than heretofore. As a matter of fact, it 
has been in the appropriation acts and 
the regulations issued under them for 
several years. You can find on page 
A2982 of the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record the portion of the 1947 
State Department Appropriation Act, 
which specifically authorizes for this 
year such a grant for travel expenses in 
lieu of subsistence. I have here the Fed- 
eral Register for August 23, 1944, con- 
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taining the travel regulations which 
Cordell Hull established then and under 
which the program still operates. 

It divides those who come here or go 
abroad into two groups. One is the lead- 
ers, who are defined as “professors and 
instructors, persons of influence, and per- 
sons of outstanding accomplishment or 
possessing special qualifications in a pro- 
fessional, technical, cultural, or special- 
ized field.” The other group is the stu- 
dents, internes, trainees. 

Under “Grants to foreign leaders” the 
regulations state: 

Per diem of $10 in lieu of subsistence and 
all incidental expenses including gratituitous 
fees, taxi fares, head tax, visa fees, telegraph 
and telephone charges, etc., while traveling 
to and from the United States except for the 
period spent on seagoing vessels. 

When it is reduced to $5 as a later 
paragraph stipulates: 

Provided, That when a traveler is furnished 
meals and/or lodging without charge by a 
United States department or agency, one- 
fifth of the authorized per diem shall be 
deducted for each meal or night's lodging. 


- Under “Grants to foreign students,” it 
is provided that students traveling by 
land or by air get $7 a day in lieu of 
subsistence and when by sea $3.50 a day. 

Later in the regulations is a section 
headed. Maxima not controlling” under 
which it is made clear that the $10 figure 
is the maximum that can be paid. 
Smaller per diem where indicated can be 
specified in the contract or the grant to 
a student or a professor at the time his 
appointment is made. 

It seems to me the committee would 
not consider it proper to bring here a 
distinguished scientist or a professor or 
the vresident of a university, some great 
scholar or inventor or cultural or reli- 
gious leader, from this or that country, 
and pay for his ticket, but not make suit- 
able provision for him to get a place to 
sleep or food to eat en route. The per 
diem applies only when he is traveling. 
The average total cost for a foreign stu- 
dent living in this country is $1,800 a 
year. The average total amount fur- 
nished by the State Department is less 
than $700 a year per student, less than 
half the average amount paid to a GI 
student per year. 

We have always provided this travel 
per diem heretofore. It has not been 
abused. I do not believe we ought to 
strike it out now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin] 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, the fur- 
ther this debate goes the more confused 
I become. My good friend from Cali- 
fornia talked on trees, California’s great 
trees. I think it would be more profitable 
for me if I took the short time allotted 
to me to discuss Pennsylvania grade 
crude oil, one of the finest lubricating 
oils in the world. An oil that is known 
the world over and ever since oil was dis- 
covered in my State—the great State of 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania grade crude 
oil is recognized as the outstanding lubri- 
cant of the Nation. 
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Mr. GEARHART. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. GEARHART. Do I understand 
from the gentleman’s remarks that he 
would like to have this bill in the grease? 

Mr. GAVIN. Not exactly that, but I 
might say to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia who gave such a splendid talk on 
California trees that in the future he use 
Pennsylvania grade crude oil in his car 
when traveling through the California 
forests. 

Mr. GEARHART. That I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the voice of Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. My time is limited; how- 
ever, I cannot help but yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Pennsylvania, 
one of the outstanding Members of the 
Pennsylvania delegation, a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, a man 
who commands the respect and admira- 
tion of the Congress for his fine work, and 
I might add, a man who has won for him- 
self the hearty commendations of the 
membership on both sides of the aisle. 
I am glad to yield to my good friend and 
colleague. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man. I wish the gentleman would make 
that speech in my district some time. 
Will the gentleman please call attention 
to the fact that the only standing tract 
of virgin timber left in the United States 
east of the Mississippi River is in our 
own State of Pennsylvania in Cook 
Forest? 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes, and it is a gorgeous 
tract of timber, 8,700 acres of virgin 
pine that we have preserved to show fu- 
ture generations of Americans the beau- 
ties of the Pennsylvania woods. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to get back to 
this bill. I might say I have a great re- 
spect and admiration for all the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The bill as it now stands is a hodge- 
podge of confusing, conflicting pro- 
nouncements so muddied up by amend- 
ments that no one can tell exactly what 
it contains. 

It is evident that the committee has 
been quite willing to accept any and all 
amendments offered, in the hope, I pre- 
sume, of getting votes, merely to pass a 
bill, any kind of a bill. 

This proposed legislation has been 
poorly presented; the evidence sub- 
mitted is but little more than vague 
promises of what will or will not be done. 
The committee has not presented a case 
based on facts that we, as representa- 
tives of 140,000,000 people, can intelli- 
gently cast our vote for tc create a ve- 
hicle to sell America to the world at a 
terrific cost to the American taxpayer, 
when in reality we have oversold our- 
selves already. 

I have no confidence in this branch 
of the State Department which has been 
handling this matter. I have no faith 
in the integrity or ability of these indi- 
viduals to do the kind of a job that 
should be done. 

They say that Secretary of State Mar- 
shall will clean house. Well, he should 
have cleaned house before he came to 
Congress for a blank check to permit this 
blundering outfit to continue. We have 
heard repeatedly about cleaning house; 
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but once the legislation is on the books 
the old gang takes over and carries on 
in any way they see fit. 

How is Secretary Marshall going to 
look after this outfit? He will have 
plenty to do looking after Uncle Sam’s 
affairs for the next 2 or 3 years without 
looking after the Voice. 

I am tired of listening to a lot of glit- 
tering generalities. I want sound facts. 

Let me ask you this; if you were the 
president of a corporation accountable 
to your stockholders and you listened as 
we have for 3 days to testimony and you 
were asked to approve the spending of 
ten, twenty, or thirty million dollars of 
your company’s money for such a pro- 
gram as has been proposed, what would 
you do? Why, you would not give them 
a thin dime. 

Well, you are directors in a great cor- 
poration, elected to look after the tax- 
payers’ dollars and if you can reconcile 
yourself to approving this program to 
carry on with an element who have been 
tossing the American taxpayers’ money 
down a rat hole, I cannot. This bill 
should be recommitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope the members of the com- 
mittee will not be confused about who 
will come to the United States to study, 
should this bill be passed. There have 
been a great many amendments adopted. 
In fact, the amendment that I was going 
to offer was offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. KEEFE] and the 
committee accepted it. I think it helps 
the bill, but even with these amendments 
there are many things in this bill that 
are not satisfactory. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that the State Department reported to 
me the first of the week that there were 
16,956 students from many foreign coun- 
tries now studying in the United States. 
Of this number, 60 are from Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, which is now 
behind the iron curtain. The number 
of students, mostly GI’s, from the United 
States studying in foreign countries is 
3,163. They are studying in a great 
many universities. 

I also call your attention to the fact 
that without this bill these students are 
here. Without this bill they are going 
to continue to be here. Every university 
in the country has exchange scholarships 
with universities in other countries, 
which will continue to go on. 

It must be quite evident to the mem- 
bers of the committee that the State 
Department, in bringing this bill through 
the committee, is trying to build up a 
large bureau or agency in the State De- 
partment, and making it a permanent 
bureau. The bill goes far beyond the 
original intent of the will of Congress 
and does not refiect the publicity which 
goes out on this legislation. 

When Secretary Marshall was before 
the Senate committee he said we must 
have some means of broadcasting to 
other countries. With that I agree. I 
agree with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL] when 
he said we should sell America to the rest 
I want to do that, but I 
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contend, and I feel sure you will agree, 
that this bill goes far beyond that 
purpose, r. 

I hope at the proper time, unless it is 
offered by someone on the minority side, 
to offer a motion to recommit, to make 
this bill just a broadcasting bill. 

The other body has reported out a bill 
that is just a broadcasting bill and I 
think we ought to conform to that lan- 
guage and the original intent of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MatHews: Add 
a new subsection to section 702, as follows: 

Due to the crowded conditions in the 
institutions of learning of this country, 
which are interfering with the opportuni- 
ties of veterans and others to obtain their 
educations, and to presently prevent the 
diversion of further Federal funds from use 
for the education of our own veterans, as now 
provided by law, subsections (3) and (5) 
of this section shall not become effective 
until 1 year after the effective date of the 
remaining provisions of this act.” 


Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is perfectly 
clear. It is to defer the effectiveness of 
subsections (3) and (5) of this par- 
ticular section for 1 year, for the rea- 
sons stated in the amendment itself. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] hav- 
ing failed, the per diem allowance still 
remains at $10 per day, or $300 a month, 
which is five times the rate paid to our 
own veterans in the institutions of learn- 
ing, which are now overcrowded. This 
bill, of course, will overcrowd them more 
by bringing in foreign students and for- 
eign teachers. 

During the colloquy with the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, Dr. Jupp, the 
other day, as brought out here today, 
there is already authorization apparently 
for the State Department to conduct 
this Latin-American program. It will 
not affect that at all. In fact, I would 
like to see them concentrate on Latin 
America for the next year, under previous 
authority granted. Not only that, but 
the colleges themselves can exchange 
students and can exchange professors 
without the necessity of this act. There 
will be nothing whatsoever to interfere 
with the purposes of this act, except 
that during this period when we are told 
that we cannot grant even certain neces- 
sary funds for disabled veterans during 
this year because of economy, we should 
spend $10 a day or $300 a month to bring 
foreign students here, to crowd our own 
students out of the universities. 

I spoke on this matter the other day. 
I think this is a very reasonable amend- 
ment and ought to be accepted, because I 
do not think this Government should be 
spending that money at a tirae when we 
are only spending a little bit for our own 
veterans to get their education, when the 
other objectives can be accomplished. At 
the end of the year we will know better 
where we stand and what world condi- 
tions are. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHEWS. I yield. 
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Mr. DONDERO, And the program for 
the exchange of teachers and students 
be on whether this bill is passed or 
not 

Mr. MATHEWS. That is exactly right. 

Mr. DONDERO. Through our own 
colleges and universities? 

Mr. MATHEWS. Yes, sir. And our 
program with Latin America will still go 
on under Government expense. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHEWS. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Nobody comes in under 
this program except graduate students, 
who go to graduate schools, usually on a 
fellowship, or doing special work with a 
particular professor or research man. 

They do not interfere with the GI's, 
most of whom, of course, are undergrad- 
uates. Even if you consider all of the 
foreign students under this program as 
undergraduates, they would constitute 
only one-twentieth of 1 percent of the 
total number in our colleges. If this 
program were to displace any GIs I 
would go along with the gentleman in 
opposition; but knowing what kind of 
students are coming under this legisla- 
tion I do not see how they would inter- 
fere with or prevent the education of 
GI's. 

Mr. MATHEWS. How can the gentle- 
man know what students are coming? 
He does not have charge of the students, 

Mr. JUDD. Because the committee 
has gone over the lists from the coun- 
tries that come under the program. 
Most of the foreign students in this coun- 
try do not come under the State De- 
partment. Only a handful come under 
this program. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Does the commit- 
tee hand-pick and check the students? 

Mr. JUDD. No. They are selected by 
committees of schclars and Americans 
abroad and are placed and supervised in 
this country by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education—a private associa- 
tion of educators. I will have something 
to say about that later. 

Mr. MATHEWS. I do not understand 
the gentleman’s statements. How does 
he reconcile them? 

Mr. JUDD. If I said the committee 
went over the individual students on the 
lists, I misspoke myself. What I meant 
to say was that we have gone over the 
list showing the number and kind of 
students—that is, scientific, agricultural, 
medical, and so forth—from each of the 
countries from which they are received; 
and I said further that most of the 
students are coming primarily for special 
graduate training, students who have 
passed competitive examinations and 
been selected for their special] ability. 
Most of the foreign students in this 
country came on their own, have scholar- 
ships, or are able to support themselves 
from their own resources, but some of 
the ablest are not. This program is de- 
signed especially for that class.. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Ninety-two 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 88] 

Andresen, Pace 

August H. Puller Patman 
Auchincloss Gallagher Phillips, Calif 
Bennett, Mich, Gifford Powell 
Bland Goff Rayfiel 
Boggs, La. Gossett Rich 
Bonner Granger Robsion 
Brophy gen St. George 
Buckley Hartley tt, 
Buffett Hébert Hugh D., Jr. 
Bulwinkle Hedrick Seely-Brown 
Burleson Heffernan Sheppard 
Carroll Hill Simpson, Ill 
Celler Hope Smith, Ohio 
Chapman Jenkins, Pa. Stratton 
Clark Jones, Wash. Thomas, N. J. 
Cole, N. Y. Kefauver Thomas, Tex. 
Combs Kelley ‘Thomason 
Coudert Keogh Van Zandt 
Davis, Tenn. Kerr Vinson 
Deane Kirwan Vorys 
Delaney Klein West 
Dingell Knutson Wilson, Tex, 
Dolliver Lesinski Winstead 
Domengeaux Lusk Wood 
Drewry Lynch Worley 
Elliott McGarve: Youngblood 
Feighan McMillan, S. C. Zimmerman 
Fellows Mansfield, Tex. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. JENKINS of Ohio, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having under consideration 
the bill H. R. 3342, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he directed the roll to 
be called, when 343 Members responded 
to their names, disclosing that a quorum 
was present; and he handed in the names 
of the absentees for printing in the 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MATHEWS]. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again reported. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
again read the amendment offered by 
Mr. MATHEWS. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MATHEWS]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MATHEWS) 
there were—ayes 40, noes 89. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last. word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
remarks I am about to make were in- 
tended to apply to subparagraph 4, but 
since that paragraph has been eliminated, 
I conclude they are quite germane to 
subparagraph 3. 

The real purpose of my comments is to 
support the gentleman from California 
[Mr. GearHarT] in setting forth the 
merits of the State of California, as one 
of the chief stops in this series of traveis 
which I understand is being contem- 
plated for the various scientists of for- 
eign lands. 
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I would invite your attention to this 
full page of beautiful pictures. Just see 
24 75 magnificent beaches at Long Beach, 

f. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, & 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The Committee, in 
the shadow of the great trees of Cali- 
fornia, is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee 
will be in order. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, these 
beaches are as broad as the purposes of 
this bill. As you look along them you 
can no more see their end than you can 
see the end of the ramifications of this 
legislation. And now look at this lower 
picture. You see a crowded beach. With 
our usual Californian modesty, we note 
that we expect only a million people there 
on the next Fourth of July; but, Mr. 
Chairman, we can squeeze that million 
up a little and work in a few thousand of 
the best of these professors and students, 
especially so if the Government pays 
their expenses. 

Mr. Chairman, Iam happy that on this 
occasion I have been able to get ahead of 
Florida, and I hope that the chambers of 
commerce of the Golden State will take 
due notice of this most worthy accom- 
plishment. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman from the 
great State of California yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Gladly to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. My heart palpi- 
tated with happiness and gratitude when 
I heard the gentleman speak so eloquent- 
ly of our beaches, the glory of our great 
State. Tomorrow I shall introduce a 
resolution to move those beaches up to 
my trees in Kings Canyon National Park, 
so that it may become possible for the 
thousands upon thousands of our visitors 
to sit in the shade as they gaze out over 
the mighty Pacific, contemplating its 
wonders, marveling at its greatness. 

Mr. BRADLEY. May I remind the 
gentleman from California that my 
beaches are older than his trees. They 
are larger than his trees. I think if either 
were to be moved, his trees should be 
brought to our southern California 
beaches. There, they would prove to be 
a great added attraction—not that any 
such is really needed, but, nevertheless, 
additional attractions are always wel- 
come. 5 

Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman’s 
comment is well made. Ibow my head in 
recognition of the great age and the in- 
comparable wonders of the great beaches 
of southern California. On second 
thought I think I will leave my trees 
where they are. What do you say, you 
keep your beaches and I will keep my 
trees, 

Mr. BRADLEY. It is a deal. Ithank 
the gentleman from the Ninth District of 
California for his valued contribution to 
this exposition of the merits of our be- 
loved State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 
All time on this section has expired. 

The Clerk will read the committee 
amendment. 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mason moves that the Committee do 
now rise. 


The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Mason) there 
were—ayes 44, noes 115. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment on page 
16. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: page 16, line 19: 
“MAXIMUM USE OF EXISTING GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTY AND FACILITIES 

“Sec. 703. In carrying on activities under 
this act which requires the utilization of 
Government property and facilities, maxi- 
mum use shall be made of existing Govern- 
ment property and facilities.” 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as time is 
being utilized today in the creation of a 
State admiration society, and having 
heard the excellent remarks of the gen- 
tlemen from California and Pennsyl- 
vania, I, coming from the great State of 
Illinois, might as well join the parade 
by eminding you that Illinois has in it 
the city of Chicago, the flower of the 
universe. ‘ 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the gentleman is 
not speaking in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the point of order and 
I want to be heard on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Can we not be 
heard in support of or in opposition to 
the point of order? The gentleman 
wants to talk about Chicago? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will proceed in order. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, my 
statement is in order, because I am ris- 
ing in defense of Illinois. When this 
matter first came tc the floor 2 weeks 
ago I was not on the floor. I came on 
the floor the following Tuesday after- 
noon. I had in the meantime read the 
report, the bill and the hearings, and 
after listening to the debate I made a 
statement with reference to this bill. 
The following Sunday there appeared 
certain statements in the newspaper di- 
rectly charging me and other Members 
from Illinois with being isolationists. 
That same afternoon I heard my name 
again mentioned. It was stated that I 
and the other isolationist Members of 
Illinois were holding up consideration of 
the bill. The following morning I saw an 
article in the paper, the Washington 
Post, again stating that the Members 
from Illinois were holding up this bill, 
engaged in a concerted plot to resist it, 
at least, that that was the theory of the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. That was stated right in the 
article. I want the members of that 
committee to answer what I have asked 
them many times before: Is the word 
“isolationist” the antonym of the word 
interventionist? They would have to 
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answer that it is. That being so, if I am 
going to be charged with either being an 
interventionist or -isolationist, I shall 
choose the latter every day of the week. 
They can intervene all they want in the 
affairs of other nations. That is what is 
being done by this bill. But they should 
not attempt to cast odium upon those 
who honestly oppose it. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said before, 
if we are going to spend the money of 
America in other places, let us watch 
carefully as to what we are doing with 
it in this Nation. We have bills pend- 
ing providing aid to education and for 
other needed support in our own country 
and the very people who are asking for 
that aid are those who would be willing 
to send our money over to other nations, 
money that should stay here. The por- 
tion of the bill just read says: “In car- 
rying on activities under this act which 
require the utilization of Government 
property and facilities, maximum use 
shall be made of existing Government 
property and facilities.” 

I say to the committee that it had bet- 
ter check into what is being done with 
the property and facilities of this Nation 
in foreign countries right now. There 
are certain men who are assistants to 
the assistant to the assistant of the 
Secretary of State who by one stroke of 
the pen are depriving people of the 
things that they should have over there 
and by the same stroke of the pen they 
are spending hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of our money without our having 
one thing to say about it. I can give 
you absolute proof of that fact. Instead 
of charging the Members from Illinois, 
who are trying to do their best here, with 
isolationism, they ought to lock into 
these other things. When I first came 
here in the consideration of this bill I 
had not spoken with one Member of 
the Illinois delegation nor any other 
Member concerning this matter. I ad- 
dressed the committee from my own 
knowledge of the bill and what is con- 
tained in it and what I heard in the 
debate. When the committee charges 
us with being isolationists, and charge 
us with being opposed to this, and in 
view of the fact that the newspapers 
state that the basis for the remarks came 
from the committee, I think the mem- 
bers of that committee should respond. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OWENS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I know the gentleman 
comes from Chicago, one of the great 
metropolises of all the world, one of the 
leading cities of the world. I know that 
if the people of Chicago heard him today 
they would be proud of the stand he is 
taking. 

Mr. OWENS. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there. objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I voted to strike out the enacting 
clause, I voted for all the amendments 
on this bill with some realization that 
if we take seriously that we are in an 
atomic age,-and that the next war will 
be fought with atomic power, most of 
what we have been doing to prepare our- 
selves for defense is probably wasted. 
Most of the ten to eleven billion dollars 
that we have appropriated for the usual 
armaments along traditional lines we 
feel in our hearts even now probably to 
be useless. 

It is likely that we have not accepted 
seriously the atomic age and the atomic 
power. If we do accept it, then our only 
defense is the defense of ideas, and that 
is all. We have got to send, somehow 
or other, ideas to the people who may 
attack us; ideas that are better than war- 
fare: Those ideas have to do with how 
to raise food in the countries where the 
people are striving: We cannot go on 
appropriating funds to feed them only 
to find that when we step feeding them, 
their anger rises against us. They must 
take care of themselves. 

We have, therefore, it seems to me, 
come to the place where the dissemina- 
tion of ideas is about our only resort, If 
that is true, then the spending of $10,- 
000,000 or $20,000,000 or $35,000,000 is not 
a crippling undertaking compared to the 
reliance that we have on billions of dol- 
lars, probably, for useless defense. I 
made up my mind as a result of this de- 
bate that we must face it. We have a 
board now of our own citizens, a bi- 
partisan board, to set forth the ideas 
that freedom does work at home; that it 
is the source of food, of houses, and of 
health, and also must be the source 
abroad, if they will only take it. If they 
do accept they will be content at home; 
they will not drop bombs on us for our 
food and houses. They will destroy their 
own dictators and be at peace. If they 
keep the ideas they now have and the 
dictators they have, they will ride the 
bombs that we discovered and drop them 
upon us. That is the issue. 

We had better go to work on ideas of 
freedom to show that the freedom that 
works here will work abroad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I had not intended to par- 
ticipate in the debate on this bill. I sat 
through the four sessions during which 
we considered the bill and its various 
amendments, but in view of the turn 
that the debate has taken I do want to 
take these few minutes to place in the 
ReEcorD my conclusions as to this bill. I 
am going to vote for the bill when it 
comes to final passage. 

Whenever a responsible Member of 
this House states that every official 
charged with our national defense and 
our national security and the future 
peace of this Nation tells us that they 
want certain legislation passed, I will 
waive any doubt I might have in my 
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mind as to certain provisions of the bill 
and vote for the bill. 

This I do know, that the more the peo- 
ple of the world understand our Govern- 
ment and our people, and the more we 
understand the other peoples of the 
world, the better are the chances for 
peace. As I understand it, that is the 
purpose of this bill. I have confidence 
enough in Secretary Marshall to believe 
that the bill will be administered in such 
a way that that program will be carried 
out. Many Members of the House are 
not pleased with the way the program 
has been carried out in the past and 


neither am I, but I believe that, as the, 


majority leader said at the time we con- 
sidered the labor bill, this is but the first 
step in the legislative process. By the 
time the bill is ready to go to the Presi- 
dent for his signature, it will be an im- 
proved bill. If it contributes one iota 
to increasing our chance for world peace, 
then I want to be recorded as favoring 
the legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


o. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Tr E VIII—Funps PROVIDED BY 
Sources 


REIMBURSEMENT 
Sec. 801. The Secretary is authorized, when 


OTHER 


he finds it in the public interest, to request 


and accept reimbursement from any coop- 
erating governmental or private source in a 
foreign country, or from State or local gov- 
ernmental institutions or private sources in 
the United States, for all or part of the ex- 
penses of any portion of the program under- 
taken hereunder. The amounts so received 
shall be credited to the then current and 
applicable appropriation available to the Sec- 
retary for carrying out the purposes of this 
act and shall be available for the purposes 
of such appropriation. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 17, line 4, strike out “is authorized” 
and insert “shall.” 

Line 5, strike out “to.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEEFE: On page 
17, in line 10, after “be”, strike out the bal- 
ance of the line and all of lines 11, 12, and 13, 
and insert the following: “covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, the only 
purpose of this amendment is to pre- 
vent the possibility of another revolving 
fund. The amendment would simply re- 
quire that any reimbursements received 
as a result of this program shall be 
covered as miscellaneous receipts into the 
Treasury of the United States, thus pre- 
venting the re-use of these funds out of a 
revolving fund, and will require appro- 
priations to be made by the Congress be- 
fore such funds can be re-used. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s point fully. It was 
brought up during the hearings, When 
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we raised the question, we were assured 
that this language would take care of it. 
I respect the gentleman's judgment, how- 
ever. He is rapidly developing a merited 
reputation as one of the most effective 
watchdogs of the Treasury. We want 
this legislation to do what he says his 
amendment provides and we are happy 
to accept his amendment in this con- 
nection. It is an additional safeguard 
which is meritorious and it makes doubly 
certain that the intent of the commit- 
tee and of Congress will be completely 
and carefully carried out. I ask that the 
amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Keere]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I fear that we learn 
very little from the lessons of history. 
We seem to have lost sight of that great 
lesson following the First World War 
when we, having successfully completed 
our military mission, merely sat down 
and let the cumulative forces that lead 
to war pile up until we finally were 
thrust into another conflict of armed 
might—the greatest war of history. 
That, it seems to me, should have taught 
us that we must work constructively 
toward peace, just as in time of war we 
must exert our every fiber to the task 
of attaining ultimate victory. 

Peace in this world cannot come to 
us by chance. As we look about us we 
can readily see that the earth is encom- 
passed by clouds of fear and doubt, 
of uncertainty, of misunderstandings 
between nations. These unsavory con- 
ditions are seeds of war and must even- 
tually lead to armed conflict unless 
something is done to destroy them. 
These fears, doubts, and misunder- 
standings do not automatically dissolve 
themselves, but must of necessity be 
obliterated by a definite and deliberate 
action. No one of us can possibly know 
just what road will lead to universal and 
permanent peace, for that road has 
never been traveled, but I am willing 
and anxious to travel the road which 
I believe will offer the greatest possibili- 
ties in that direction. 

The program outlined in this bill offers 
tremendous possibilities for the dis- 
pelling of doubts and misunderstandings 
in foreign countries about the United 
States and vice versa. An iron curtain 
abouc the United States would be far 
more disastrous than such a curtain 
about the Soviet Union, for I am con- 
vinced that we have in our democratic 
system the ultimate hope for the world. 
We must sell it to the world, by letting 
the world know how it operates. 

I received a letter from the superin- 
tendent of the Greenville, S. C., city 
schools. This letter is a glowing tribute 
to the international teacher exchange 
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plan in practical operation. The letter 
follows: 


GREENVILLE City SCHOOLS, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
Greenville, S. C., June 11, 1947. 
Hon. JosrrH R. BRYSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BRYSON: The purpose 
of this letter is to give you a little more 
information concerning the international 
teacher exchange plan in which the Green- 
ville city schools have participated during 
the past year. ; 

As I told you in the day letter forwarded 
yesterday, the British exchange teacher we 
have had this year was highly satisfactory. 
Because I am eager for you to know just how 
fortunate we considered ourselves in having 
her here, I am sending you a copy of a letter 
of recommendation prepared for her on May 
29. a duplicate of which was sent to the di- 
rector of the exchange. 

The detailed information which I have 
received from the exchange committee leads 
me to believe that the teacher we are ex- 
pecting during the coming year will be equ- 
ally satisfactory. You perhaps know that 
teachers who are accepted for the exchange 
must be outstanding instructors with good 
recommendations. A great deal of informa- 
tion comes to the school systems involved 
before the teacher ever arrives. I am sure 
that no school system would be required to 
accept any person who appeared undesir- 
able. 

There seems to be some fear on the part 
of a few Congressmen that some of the teach- 
ers who come to the United States may act 
as foreign agitators. This is, of course, a 
possibility. There also is the possibility 
that some of our teachers may do a little 
-agitating for some of our institutions and 
our way of life which, in the opinion of 
some people, would be a good thing. I hope 
any teachers we send believe in this country 
enough to speak well of it. Since we always 
send as many teachers abroad as we accept, 
I have an idea that the influence of the for- 
eigners here will be pretty well counteracted 
by our teachers abroad. 

Frankly, I have very little patience with 
Congressmen who oppose the plan. In a 
world such as ours is today, we need to do 
everything we can to see that there is more 
association with the peoples of other coun- 
tries, not less. If the teachers who come 
into our schools attempt to spread undesir- 
able propaganda or to behave in any im- 
proper manner, I am sure that we could ap- 
peal to exchange officials and secure their 
removal, There certainly is no point in 
sabotaging a splendid plan because we may 
get or send abroad one or two undesirable 
teachers. 

Thank you for all your services in the 
past. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. F. Loaatns, 
Superintendent. 
JUNE 11, 1947. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

It affords me real pleasure to have the op- 
portunity to write a letter of recommenda- 
tion for Miss Ethel Davis, British exchange 
teacher who has been in the Greenville city 
schools this year. 

Miss Davis has been highly praised by her 
principal and fellow teachers for her ability 
as a teacher, for the fine relationship she has 
had with her pupils and coworkers, and for 
the ease with which she apparently has ad- 
justed to all the differences which exist be- 
tween the schools of Great Britain and the 
United States. Her principal naturally fol- 
lowed her work closely because he wanted to 
be helpful in every possible way, but he 
found that she required very little assist- 
ance. She is able, self-reliant, and has a 
good sense of humor. 
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Not only is Miss Davis an excellent teacher 
of elementary school children; her general 
information is outstanding. She is highly 
intelligent and well-informed. During the 
year I have found myself constantly amazed 
at the amount of information she has con- 
cerning many matters and have sometimes 
wondered if our American teachers know as 
much as she does about our Nation and 
world affairs. 

No letter would be complete without some 
mention of the contribution Miss Davis has 
made to Greenville and surrounding com- 
munities. She is a charming public speaker 
and has given generously of her time to 
speak before professional, cultural, civic, and 
church groups. All who have heard her are 
delighted with her personally and are im- 
pressed with the things she has to say. 

A Greenville newspaper columnist de- 
voted part of a recent day’s writing to her, 
stating, in part: 

“If a survey were made, it probably would 
show that Miss Davis has made more speeches 
during the last 9 months than any other 
person in Greenville. He fine sense of taste, 
her frankness and tolerance have made her 
a favorite in our city and young and old 
alike regret to see her return to her native 
England in the early future. Whatever per- 
son in England made such a wise choice as 
the selection of Miss Davis as an exchange 
teacher is due a vote of thanks from every 
one of the 107,000 persons of greater Green- 
ville.” 

I think he has voiced the sentiments of 
all of us. Miss Davis has sold the teacher 
exchange plan to the people here. 

I am delighted to recommend her un- 
reservedly for any position she feels she is 
equipped to fill. 

Yours truly, 
W. F. LOGGINS, 
Superintendent. 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, during all the years of 
my service in Congress I have consist- 
ently refrained from indulging in the 
slightest criticism of my associates. It 
is not my intention to be critical now. 
Far be it from me to question the motives 
of any Member of this body or to voice 
objection to his free expression of his 
informed views on any subject. I do, 
however, question such views when and 
if they are apparently based upon mis- 
information or inspired by prejudice. 

Until now I have listened in silence to 
the long and frequently bitter debate 
upon the pending measure. In many 
respects it has been a remarkable and 
disappointing exhibition. As an in- 
formative discussion it has had but little 
appeal. On the other hand it has forced 
upon me the conclusion that much of the 
opposition to the bill under considera- 
tion stems from a lack of understand- 
ing of the intent and purpose of the 
measure and lack of appreciation of the 
vital necessity of the action it authorizes. 

In addition to this, throughout the de- 
bate there has frequently been evidenced 
a partisan political predjudice against 
our State Department and all its works. 
Day after day we have heard what might 
well be termed unreasoning criticism di- 
rected at the Department—criticism so 
undeserved as to indicate that, to the 
minds of the critics, anything com- 
mended by our State Department should 
at once be subject to condemnation. 

I hold no brief for any department of 
our Government. In my opinion the 
men who head our departments are 
amply able to take care of themselves, 
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and there is not one of them who, if 
given the privilege of the floor of this 
House, could not come here and answer 
his critics face to face with credit and 
honor to himself. Unfortunately he 
has not this privilege. An attack made 
upon him here can be answered only by 
silence, while his critic preens himself 
upon the courage of his performance. 

Our Secretary of State and his assist- 
ants are today engaged in the perform- 
ance of a task of unprecedented difficulty 
and importance. The difficulty of this 
task cannot be magnified—the results of 
a failure in performance cannot be 
measured. All of us know or should 
know that upon the success of these ef- 
forts depend the security of a distressed 
world. That success or failure may 
spell the difference between a continua- 
tion of democratic processes in govern- 
ment and the end, throughout the world, 
of all liberty and freedom, Success may 
mean peace—failure may mean war. 
Faced with this critical situation, who 
will say that the men of our Department 
of State should not be given the confi- 
dence and trust of the Nation they serve? 
Who will say that they should not be 
supplied with every instrumentality nec- 
essary to the success of their under- 

g. 

One of the questions raised by the bill 
now under consideration is whether or 
not there is need for continuation of 
the broadcasting program provided for 
in the measure. During the debate we 
have been told over and over again, and 
truthfully, that the Soviet Union has for 
many months been broadcasting a pro- 
gram designed to injure the United 
States of America and bring upon our 
country the hatred and contempt of the 
peoples of other nations. We are told 
that day after day and month after 
month the official broadcasting stations 
of the Russian Government have been, 
and are now, beaming to all countries 
in Europe and to other nations of the 
world, in the language of the peoples 
sought to be influenced, a mass of un- 
truths, distorted information, garbled 
news, and false propaganda against our 
people and our Government. Day after 
day and night after night this insidious 
propaganda is being hammered into lis- 
teners in scores of countries over the 
globe, 

Until the Voice of America came on 
the air not a word of denial or correc- 
tion of the Russians’ statements was 
heard. Not a single truth about Amer- 
ica was uttered. Not a single voice was 
raised in our defense. Who is it who 
cannot foresee the results if we now be- 
come and remain silent? Our need for 
the Voice of America is great. It must 
not be silenced. 

Now is the time when our great demo- 
cratic Nation must be presented to the 
world in its true light, and not in the 
distorted image created by the Russian 
Communists. We know that the Rus- 
sian objective is to undermine the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and de- 
stroy all confidence of the world in our 
democratic form of government. They 
know that a lie, however incredible, if 
constantly repeated and unchallenged, 
will ultimately be accepted as the truth. 
This was the Hitler philosophy once; it 
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is the Russian policy now, and to carry 
it on the Soviet Government is spend- 
ing on its broadcasting program more 
money than all other governments com- 
bined are spending for the same pur- 
pose. If the opponents of the pending 
bill have their way and defeat this meas- 
ure, the field will be open for Russia to 
work her will with the peoples of the 
world, 

The United States of America saved 
Russia from destruction. During World 
War II our ships, loaded with desperately 
needed materials of war, crowded the 
sea lanes leading to her shores. We drew 
upon our resources to arm, clothe, shel- 
ter, and feed her armies. We fed and 
clothed her noncombatant population. 
We gave without stint in order that she 
might have the strength to drive from 
her soil the invading armies of Hitler. 
Russia was made strong through the will 
and generosity of a free and democratic 
nation. Today, awakened to her power 
and strength, her Government is spend- 
ing something like $100,000,000 a year 
to tell the world that the United States 
of America is imperialistic, grasping, and 
domineering; that it threatens the secu- 
rity and freedom of all peoples and is 
endangering the peace of the world. 

We cannot afford to let a campaign 
like that go on unrebuked and unchal- 
lenged. We cannot afford to keep silent. 
Our voices must be heard. The people of 
all countries must be told the truth. 
The prestige of our Nation is at stake 
and the interests of the American people 
demand the passage of the pending 
measure. 

The bill under consideration provides 
a further answer to the problem we are 
facing. This is found in its provision 
for the exchange of students, skills, and 
information. It calls on the nations of 
the world for open doors, for a friendly 
exchange of the knowledge necessary to 
human progress. It will permit the 
youth of our country to visit other lands, 
to see their cities and towns, to enter 
their schools, to visit their homes, to 
mingle with their people, to learn to 
understand and to speak their language, 
to observe their habits and customs, to 
meet them face to face and to know them 
for what they are. 

This bill, if passed, will bring the youth 
of other nations to America for the same 
purpose and grant to them the same 
privileges. ‘Those who come here will 
visit our educational institutions, our 
museums, our libraries, our galleries of 
art. They will study in our colleges and 
universities. They will, as do those we 
send abroad, visit with us in our Ameri- 
can homes and note our way of life. 
They will see democracy in action and 
learn at first hand the true meaning of 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear. 

And, then, those who come here and 
those we send there will return to their 
respective homes carrying with them a 
new concept and understanding of each 
country and people they have visited. 
This new concep: will be put into words 
into friendly words—to enlighten those 
at home; and in every community from 
which a visitor was sent, there will grow 
and flourish a new respect of one people 
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for another—a friendly respect born of 
knowledge and understanding. 

Now, more than at any time in its his- 
tory, is it necessary for the United States 
to cultivate and win the friendship and 
cooperation of other nations. Russia's 
propaganda campaign against us has 
already been effective in many countries. 
If her broadcasted untruths became fixed 
in the minds for which they are intended, 
they will never be uprooted. They will 
grow, flourish, and expand into a deep 
distrust and hatred. Our world leader- 
ship will pass to another nation headed 
by an individual whose will is law and 
whose power is fear. If that time should 
come, we will again face the alternative 
of a loss of liberty and freedom or a war 
to preserve our most precious heritage— 
and this time we will face that crisis 
alone. 

It is my earnest hope that this House 
will pass the measure now under con- 
sideration. Its passage will mean that 
the Voice of America will not be silenced 
and that a student-exchange program 
will be established, Both programs are 
needed instrumentalities for world-wide 
and a lasting peace. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, much 
has been said during the last hour or two 
about our veterans. Certainly, I yield 
to no man in this Chamber or in the 
country in my appreciation of the con- 
duct of the veterans during the last war 
as well as during World War I. That 
being the case, and since that apprecia- 
tion is unanimous on our part, it occurs 
to me that now is probably an appro- 
priate time to ascertain who is for and 
who is against this bill. 

First, the subcommittee which is in 
charge of it here held very extensive 
hearings and indulged in a unanimously 
favorable report to the full committee. 
Then, the full committee after mature 
consideration after the subcommittee 
had amended the bill very generously, 
and after a number of other amend- 
ments were made, unanimously reported 
the bill to the House. 

On what did the members of the com- 
mittee base their unanimous report? 
Who appeared for the bill? Among 
others, Secretary of State Marshall, 
Chief of Staff during the war; General 
Eisenhower, commander of the Allied 
Armies during the war, and present 
Chief of Staff; General Walter Bedell 
Smith, General Eisenhower's chief of 
staff during the war, and presently Am- 
bassador to Russia who spoke not only 
with his war experienc? as a background 
but as an American diplomat now in one 
of the large foreign countries and who 
has heard this program, seen its activity, 
and observed the reaction. 

Who else? The leadership of the 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and the American Veterans of 
World War II. 

That, my colleagues, I submit, includes 
practically all the veterans of the last 
war as well as of World War I. They 
unanimously, through their leaders, came 
to our committee and many of them 
spoke with experience, such as Marshall 
and Eisenhower. They not only unani- 
mously approved this legislation but 
urged its enactment. 
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Who appeared against the bill? De- 
spite the invitation which I personally 
heard extended by the chairman of the 
subcommittee, which was a very cordial 
invitation through the press, which was 
well represented, for anybody to appear 
in opposition, not one single person, my 
e appeared in opposition to the 

Now, who are you going to follow in 
casting your vote when the roll is called? 

Are you going to follow the leadership 
of our veterans, General Marshall, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, and General Smith, and 
the leaders of all veterans’ organizations, 
or are you going to cast your vote against 
what these illustrious patriots are all 
very positively convinced is for the best 
interests of the country we love because 
of the fact that you heard some rumor 
that your uncle's grandpa’s niece's 
cousin’s stepdaughter said that this bill 
was not good? On what are you going 
to base your vote? In reaching your 
conclusion, remember that while these 
soldiers brought this war to a glorious 
and successful conclusion, remember 
that the psychological warfare is still on, 
and remember, too, that the money pro- 
posed to be contributed toward the suc- 
cess of this warfare is some $30,000,000, 
as against some $300,000,000,000 spent 
during the war and many more billions 
that would be necessary to win another 
war, to say nothing of the hundreds of 
thousands of precious lives. Certainly, 
my colleagues, does not statesmanship, 
does not love of country, does not respect 
for these gentlemen who know whereof 
they speak demand that you stop, look, 
and listen? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee. The 
gentleman stated that the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
were sponsoring this bill. At what na- 
tional convention did they state by any 
resolution that they were sponscring it? 

Mr. JARMAN. The gentleman be- 
longs to both organizations and he knows 
that between conventions their respec- 
tive committees act for these bodies, and 
it was the executive committees which 
approved the resolution approving this 
bill, both the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I just wanted to say that 
as far as I am personally concerned, I 
am going to vote on this legislation as a 
result of my own study of it and I think 
every other Member has intelligence 
enough to study this bill and to come to a 
conclusion upon the bill, regardless of 
what anybody else may have told him. 

Mr. JARMAN. I certainly commend 
the gentleman for voting on that basis 
and I hope that all others will do the 
same. If so, if they will really thor- 
oughly familiarize themselves with the 
real bill, its purposes and its possibilities 
for accomplishment for our country, 
there will be no doubt whatever of its 
overwhelming passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 
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Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my request for time at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All pro forma 
amendments are withdrawn. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ADVANCES OF FUNDS AND PROPERTY. 

Sec. 802. If any governmental, intergov- 
ernmental, or private source shall express the 
desire to provide funds, property, or services 
to be used by this Government, in whole or 
in part, for the expenses of any part of the 
program undertaken pursuant to this act, the 
Secretary is authorized, when he finds it in 
the public interest, to accept such funds, 
property, or services. Funds so received may 
be established as a trust fund or special 
deposit account in the Treasury of the United 
States, to be available for reimbursement of 
appropriations or direct expenditure for the 
purposes and under the provisions of this 
Act. Any unexpended balance of the trust 
fund or special deposii account and other 
property received under this section and no 
longer required for the purposes for which 
provided shall be returned to the source pro- 
viding the funds or property. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which is at the Clerk’s desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Keere: On page 
17, line 14, strike out all of line 14 and all 
of section 802. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I may say 
that this amendment is prompted by 
some research into the problems that are 
presented in this bill in section 802. 
When I read the bill and studied it, I 
came to the conclusion that if this grant 
of authority were permitted to remain in 
this bill, it would be possible for a State 
Department, so inclined, to completely 
circumvent the will of the Congress of 
the United States, and to bypass the Ap- 
propriations Committee entirely and to 
accept voluntary grants and contribu- 
tions from private agencies of one kind 
or another, to pay the expenses of car- 
rying out a purely governmental func- 
tion. That has been contrary to public 
policy ever since this Nation was estab- 
lished as a nation. 

There has never been a time when an 
expenditure of money for such a pur- 
pose could be properly justified, or the 
acceptance of money for expenditure by 
the Government for a purely govern- 
mental purpose could be justified unless 
and until the Congress of the United 
States expressly gavé its approval. 

I have here as a result of research a 
great long list of acts passed by the 
Congress of the United States dealing 
with the acceptance of donations, and 
I do not find a single one that related 
to a situation such as is envisioned in 
this section 802. 

I think it would be a dangerous thing 
to allow any private organization to go 
to the State Department and say: “Mr. 
Secretary, the Congress of the United 
States has refused to give you the amount 
of money that you want to carry on this 
program. We will give it to you and 
provide the money”; and he would have 
the right to accept it and to thumb his 
nose at the Congress and its control over 
appropriations. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the Members of the House that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin was 
thoughtful enough to come before our 
subcommittee to discuss this problem to 
which he has devoted a great amount of 
research in tracing down the genesis of 
these provisions to which he has referred. 

This section is not basic to the legis- 
lation at all, and rather than take an 
unnecessary chance we have told him we 
will be happy to accept the amendment. 

I wanted him, however, to give the 
explanation to the House, I thank him 
for it. It is a constructive amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this section and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IX—MISCELLANEOUS 
LOYALTY CHECK ON PERSONNEL 


Sec. 901. No individual may be employed or 
assigned to duties under this act unless the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, after such investigation as he deems 
necessary, certifies that, in his opinion, such 
individual is loyal to the United States and 
such employment or assignment is consistent 
with the security of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: F 


Page 18, line 8, after the figure 901“, strike 
out the balance of the section and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “No citizen or 
resident of the United States, whether or not 
now in the employ of the Government, may 
be employed or assigned to duties under this 
act unless the Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, after such investiga- 
tion as he deems’ necessary, certifies that in 
his opinion such individual is loyal to the 
United States and that such employment or 
assignment to duties is consistent with the 
security of the United States: Provided, how- 
ever, That any present employee of the Gov- 
ernment, unless an unfavorable report as to 
such employee is rendered sooner by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, may, with- 
out euch certification, be employed or as- 
signed to duties under this act for the period 
of 6 months from the date of its enactment. 
This section shall not apply in the case of 
any officer appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment for the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
RicHarps to the committee amendment: 
“No citizen or resident of the United States, 
whether or not now in the employ of the 
Government, may be employed or assigned 
to duties under this act until such indi- 
vidual has been investigated by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and a report thereon 
has been made to the Secretary of State: 
Provided, however, That any present em- 
ployee of the Government, pending the re- 
port as to such employee by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, may be employed 
or assigned to duties under this act for the 
period of 6 months from the date of its 
enactment. This section shall not apply in 
the case of any officer appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
offering this substitute amendment for 
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the consideration of the House because I 
think it my duty to do so. 

Both section 901 and the committee 
amendment provide that no one may be 
employed under this act until he has been 
investigated by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation from a loyalty and security 
standpoint. 

In my humble opinion, so far, so good. 
I believe these people should be investi- 
gated, those coming in and those already 
there. If there are Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers in this outfit, or in 
any other department of the Govern- 
ment, they should be and must be ruth- 
lessly weeded out. There is no room in 
any department or agency of our Gov- 
ernment for those who do not owe their 
allegiance solely and wholeheartedly to 
the Inited States. 

As a matter of fact, there have been 
so many wild rumors about Communists 
boring into the State Department that I 
believe such an investigation would be 
welcomed by 99 percent of the employees 
there. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has the machinery, the experience, and 
the know-how to do this job. You al- 
ready know that the President has re- 
quested scrutiny and screening of all 
Federal employees from the loyalty 
standpoint. Secretary of State Marshall, 
shortly after his return from Moscow, 
filed a specific request with the FBI that 
top priority be given investigation of em- 
ployees in the State Department. As- 
sistant Secretary of State in Charge of 
Administration John E. Peurifoy realiz- 
ing that a man in his position must be, 
like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion, im- 
mediately upon his appointment some 
weeks ago requested that he himself be 
investigated by the FBI. There is no 
doubt what this investigation will reveal 
as to Mr. Peurifoy. I have known him 
for many years and his family all my 
life, and I can testify that he is able, 
trustworthy, and efficient, and that there 
is no man in Government service today 
more loyal to the United States Govern- 
ment and our way of life. 

But the committee amendment goes 
too far. In addition to requiring an in- 
vestigation by the FBI, it further pro- 
vides that, before the Secretary of State 
can employ anyone, the Director of the 
FBI must certify “that, in his opinion, 
such individual is loyal to the United 
States and that such employment or as- 
signment is consistent with the security 
of the United States.” 

So far as I know, no such requirement 
as to the employees of this or any other 
department of the Government has ever 
before been enacted into law. 

My substitute amendment provides 
that the FBI is to investigate and report 
its findings to the Secretary of State, 
but strikes out the requirement as to 
certification. 

I have not communicated with either 
Secretary Marshall or Mr. Hoover about 
this certification requirement. I am not 
authorized to speak for either of them. 
But I am certain that Mr. Hoover does 
not approve this requirement because it 
was never intended that the FBI have 
this super-power over the Secretary of 
State himself, The FBI is an investiga- 
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tive agency; it is a fact-finding body; it 
has peculiar facilities for making investi- 
gations. Its services are needed here. 
Its proper function is to investigate and 
present the facts to our courts and the 
departments of the Government. It may 
be assumed that the Secretary of State, 
to whom the results of FBI investigations 
are made known, will act for the best in- 
terest of this country. To assume other- 
wise would be to impugn the loyalty of 
the Secretary of State and his Assistant 
in Charge of Administration. To as- 
sume otherwise would be to admit a fatal 
weakness in our system of government. 

Iam strong for this bill. The true story 
of the United States must be carried to 
the world, if we are to be understood. 
Our democratic way of life must be 
championed in the forum of the world. 
Right now Russia is spending millions 
propagandizing the world on the virtues 
of the communistic state. We must com- 
bat this stuff or reap the whirlwind later 
on. We must combat it by doing every- 
thing possible to see that foreigners are 
told the truth. But we should do it 
through democratic processes. 

This bill sets up the machinery for get- 
ting our story told. We want the world 
to know that this is a Government of free 
men; that the United States is not a 
police state and, with the help of God, 
will never be. 

That being true, it is inconsistent and 
destructive of our purposes to allow to 
remain in this bill a provision which 
makes the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion a superpolice body with final say-so 
over the personnel and activities of the 
State Department. The provision of the 
committee amendment, if enacted into 
law, would in itself create in this coun- 
try the germ of the police state, the very 
thing that this bill proposes to combat 
abroad. We would thereby help to create 
a Frankenstein which could finally de- 
stroy our democratic system and our way 
of life. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits to the 
substitute: In the substitute offered by Mr. 
RicHarps, after the word “safe”, line 5, in- 
sert “who shall certify that in his opinion 
such individual is loyal to the United States 
and that such employment or assignment to 
duty is consistent with the security of the 
United States.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes, 5 minutes to be re- 
served to the committee, because I would 
like to explain what is wrong with the 
approach that these two gentlemen are 
making to this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, is the gentle- 
man choking off debate on this important 
bill when many Members have not had a 
chance to speak on the bill at all? 

Mr. MUNDT. I scarcely think it has 
been choked off, but I will modify my 
request and make it 15 minutes if the 
gentleman cares to have some time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. My amendment to the 
substitute is designed to strengthen it and 
to meet some objections which I think 
might occur on the Republican side of 
the aisle. My amendment vests the obli- 
gation to certify in the Secretary of 
State, because I believe that the Members 
on the Republican side of the aisle want 
to be sure that in this particular program 
it should be somebody whom they have 
confidence in who will vouch for the 
loyalty and the security of the personnel 
involved. Under my amendment the 
Secretary of State is required to certify 
to the loyalty and security of each indi- 
vidual employee in the program. 

I beg leave to inform the Committee 
why this entire proposal is important, al- 
though it is not in the main stream of 
the bill. The head of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation is not a Cabinet officer. 
He is an officer appointed by the Attorney 
General. The Secretary of State is a 
Cabinet officer, and of high rank. Yet, 
by what we are doing in the bill, we are 
saying that an officer of lower rank, ina 
bureau which is charged essentially with 
criminal investigation, has the power to 
bind the Secretary of State on a certifica- 
tion of the loyalty of important person- 
nel in the Department of State; hardly 
an expression of confidence in the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States. Also 
as my colleague on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee from South Carolina so elo- 
quently said, it opens the possibility of a 
political police bureau of our own. In 
the bill for relief assistance to Greece 
and Turkey we included a similar provi- 
sion, but that provision called for no such 
certification by the FBI. It said only 
that a person “shall have been investi- 
gated as to loyalty and security by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation.” 

Now, I yield to no one in my solicitude 
for the passage of this bill, and I would 
like to say a word while I am on my feet 
on two of the arguments that have been 
made here today about the bill. 

We have been asked what is an anto- 
nym for isolationism. An antonym for 
isolationism is security, and I would like 
to give the gentleman three synonyms 
for isolationism—one is insecurity, the 
other is impracticability, and the third is 
unrealism. I cannot believe that any- 
body who went through the last war 
could still stand up here and claim to be 
an isolationist and find any virtue in 
that position. 

One other point—a good deal has been 
made about the fact that a majority of 
the Republicans went through the mid- 
dle aisle on a teller vote to shelve this 
bill, and that a minority of the Repub- 
licans supported the move to continue on 
with this bill, argue it out and come to a 
vote. But, I would like to point out that 
when the Greek-Turkish assistance bill 
was before this Committee, on the ques- 
tion of whether we were going to be 
isolationists or whether we were going 
to be realists, a majority of the Republi- 
cans who voted, 58 percent, voted to be 
realistic, voted aye, in recognition of the 
fact that national security was a part of 
world security and that the preservation 
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of freedom here required it to be fought 
for in places far removed from here, 

I prefer to believe that what Repub- 
lican Members want is a clarification of 
this bill; they want some amendments; 
they want a complete discussion. I re- 
fuse to believe that a majority will be so 
unrealistic as to want to kill this bill, 
finally. The Republicans were in the 
minority in the Congress for a long time, 
and it is because new men have come in 
that the Republicans are in the majority. 
Mr, Chairman, I am of the opinion that 
the great majority of the new men who 
received the mandate of the people in 
November 1946, realize the inseparability 
of foreign policy and the means for ex- 
plaining it to the people of the world, and 
will vote “aye” when the roll is called on 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
LECOMPTE]. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know that there is anything that I 
can add to the discussion of this bill. It 
occurs to me that at this time everyone 
should be given an opportunity to ex- 
press himself. This is very important 
legislation. This is legislation dealing 
with the future of this country and the 
world. If I understand the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, although I have not had a 
chance to study it—I just heard it read— 
it seems to me that the amendment 
ought to be adopted. I have no under- 
standing of the amendment that was just 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 
It may be a good suggestion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. All that it does is that 
it takes exactly the thought of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina and gives 
the power of certification to the Secre- 
tary of State. The amendment as pre- 
sented by the gentleman from South 
Carolina just states that the Secretary of 
State shall have a report of the inves- 
tigation. My amendment requires in ad- 
dition that the Secretary of State, after 
having that report from the FBI, shall 
certify. : 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I very much appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s remarks about this 
amendment. If I understood correctly 
what he said, he has a clear conception 
of what my amendment does. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I confess that I have 
not had any chance to study it, but it 
seems to me that it is a good amend- 
ment, 

Mr. RICHARDS. My substitute pro- 
vides for an investigation by the FBI 
It provides for a report from the FBI to 
the Secretary of State, but it cuts out 
the requirement for certification by the 
FBI to the Secretary of State before an 
employee can be added to the rolls of 
the State Department. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I see nothing wrong 
with that. 

Mr, JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LECOMPTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The thing that 
strikes me with peculiar force is, Who is 
going to tell the Secretary of State or 
give him the facts with reference to these 
people that he may select? He has no 
personal knowledge of them. Will he 
get his information and his certification 
from some of those who are in that 
agency, that the President recently said 
he wanted $50,000,000 to investigate and 
get rid of? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. He will get his in- 
formation from the FBI. That is one 
of the big departments in this Gov- 
ernment and is one of the departments 
that stands high in the estimation of the 
American people. 5 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. ` I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I agree with the 
gentleman who now has the floor and 
also the gentleman from New York that 
the State Department is an important 
branch of the Government, tied into the 
Cabinet, and that the FBI is not, but 
I am not unmindful of the fact that 
the FBI is the investigating arm of the 
United States Government. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. If we cannot de- 
pend on the FBI, on whom can we de- 
pend? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not propose 
to turn that arm of the Government over 
to the State Department. Further, the 
State Department is entrusted more than 
any other department of the Government 
with the welfare of the country. The 
employees of that Depariment should be 
investigated by the FBI before they are 
permitted to deal with the destinies of 
the United States, 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Iam confident that 
General Marshall does not want anybody 
in whom he does not have complete con- 
fidence. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. This is the way this 
situation appears to me. Nobody may be 
employed until after he has been investi- 
gated by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. Without the certification, Secre- 
tary Marshall then would take that re- 
port, and I cannot think that anyone in 
this House, having the faith and confi- 
dence in him that we do, would believe 
that Secretary Marshall would appoint 
to any position anybody upon whom the 
FBI had made an unfavorable report. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. That is the position 
I am trying to take, but I thought that 
was the purpose and the object of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is exactly it. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. As near as I could 
understand it, that is what I thought 
should be written into the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is correct. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LECOMPTE, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 
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Mr. JUDD. The committee is up 
against this hard situation, however. 
We know of instances where a Secretary 
of State has employed or continued in 
employment individuals on whom the 
FBI made distinctly unfavorable reports. 
Still they were retained in the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Was the Secretary 
of State conscious of that fact? 

Mr. JUDD. Well, the FBI turned in 
an unfavorable report in one case and, 
I understand, the Secretary did not look 
at the report. If he had looked at the 
report of course he could not have em- 
ployed the man; but for various reasons 
it apparently was thought that to dis- 
charge the man for his pro-Communist 
activities might get us into trouble with 
Russia so the man was continued in em- 
ployment although there was reason to 
believe he was not working primarily in 
the interest of the United States. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have plenty of faith 
in Edgar Hoover, but I certainly do not 
have any more faith in Edgar Hoover 
than I have in George Marshall. 

Mr. JUDD. Neither do I; but George 
Marshall is not in charge of investigat- 
ing the activities of a given person, and 
Edgar Hoover is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
JARMAN]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute amend- 
ment. s 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to emphasize 
what the gentleman from Texas and the 
gentleman from South Carolina have 
said. Really, when you require the FBI 
to report to the Secretary of State on an 
investigation of a proposed employee, as 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
South Carolina would require, it is the 
same thing as requiring the FBI to re- 
port on his loyalty, because I, too, cannot 
conceive of Secretary of State Marshall 
employing anyone about whom he has 
received a report from the FBI that he is 
disloyal to this country. 

Mr. Hoover does not want this. Just 
as in the case of the United Nations, if 
we continue, as has been attempted in 
the House, to load the United Nations 
with many things which it is not 
equipped to do, that is the easiest way to 
kill it. Similarly, if we continue to load 
duties on our FBI, it cannot continue to 
function on the high plane and with the 
efficiency that it has always operated 
heretofore. I repeat, Mr. Hoover does 
not wish to have this duty. No other law 
has ever been passed by Congress in 
which such a provision has been placed. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I, too, have 
every respect for Edgar Hoover, but I, too, 
do not wish to run any risk whatever, just 
as the gentleman from South Carolina 
does not wish to run the risk, of the pos- 
sibility of an accusation from any for- 
eign country or fron: any “pinkos” in our 
own country that we are tending toward 
an NKVD in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. MUNDT]. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, we are 
carrying forward in this proposed 
amendment a program on which we are 
now embarked. We wrote it into the 
relief legislation and we wrote it into the 
Turkish-Greek Loan Act. In fact I was 
the author of the FBI protective amend- 
ments in both of those bills. We pro- 
vided that employees dealing with cer- 
tain aspects of our international affairs 
should be screened by the FBI. I think 
that is a sound and prudent policy. 

We have put it in this bill in this fash- 
ion deliberately because we feel this is 
one of the great struggles in which our 
country is engaged in order to defeat 
the activities and efforts of Communists 
abroad. We want the people carrying 
out this new program to be free from 
suspicion. We want to put an end to 
the suspicions and rumors of which we 
have heard so much during this debate. 
We want these new employees to be 
audited and to be screened and to be 
examined and to be checked by the FBI 
and we want them affirmatively certified. 
We believe that Secretary of State Mar- 
shal] will be happy to have that responsi- 
bility taken off his shoulders. 

I have never had too much confidence, 
Mr. Chairman, in an audit of a bank 
which is made by the wife of a cashier 
in the bank. I think the FBI, being 


outside of the State Department, should 


have the responsibility of investigating. 
The State Department is not set up as 
an investigating agency. This is in line 
with legislation which I hope the House 
and Senate will enact before we adjourn 
which will establish throughout all Fed- 
eral agencies that the FBI shall clear all 
Federal employees as to loyalty and also 
clear them in the matter of security for 
this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a negative vote 
on the proposals of both the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS] and 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
JAVITS]. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RıcHarDs] for the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. JARMAN) there 
were—ayes 65, noes 87. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 
SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 902. If any provision of this act or the 
application of any such provision to any 
person or circumstance shall be held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act and 
the applicability of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago the 
question was raised as to the endorse- 
ment of this legislation by the American 
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Legion. I have in my hand a letter from 
John Thomas Taylor, director of the 
national legislative committee, in which 
he says: i 

The American Legion, at the meeting of 
the national executive committee held May 
5-7, 1947, at Indianapolis, Ind., considered 
the situation relative to the dissemination 
of American information to countries over- 
seas. Appreciating the seriousness of the 
situation and efforts of the State Depart- 
ment to remedy this, they adopted the at- 
tached resolution which I am enclosing for 
your information, with the request that it 
be included in your record of the hearings 
as the established position of the American 
Legion on this vital subject. 


The hearings referred to in the letter 
relate to the hearings before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which was considering this 
subject. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr, JARMAN. In other words, the 
national executive committee of the 
American Legion acted on this matter 
after the issue came before the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. GARY. And adopted this reso- 
lution. Yes. 

RESOLUTION 97, NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 5-7, 1947 
CONTINUED WORLD-WIDE DISSEMINATION OF THE 

OPERATION AND PROGRESS OF AMERICAN 

DEMOCRACY 

Whereas it is vitally necessary that the 
peoples of the world be fully and constantly 
informed of the operation and progress of 
American democracy and of the unselfish 
aims and purposes of the United States of 
America in opposing the encroachment of 
tyrannical and totalitarian ideologies by 
some nations beyond their own boundaries: 
Now, therefore. be it 

Resolved, That we urge the continuation 
of world-wide dissemination by our Govern- 
ment, through international radio, motion 
pictures, and otherwise, of the fundamental 
facts of the American form of government 
and way of life and of the basic character 
and objectives of our foreign policy. 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLIS. The resolution did not en- 
dorse this bill. 

Mr. GARY. It endorsed the program 
which this bill provides for. 

Mr. ELLIS. But it did not endorse H. 
R. 3342. 

Mr. GARY. It endorsed the program 
which this bill provides for. 

Mr. MASON, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. And no one could en- 
dorse this bill now because no one knows 
what is in it. 

Mr. GARY. I have read the resolution 
and the resolution speaks for itself. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. This 
committee, through its chairman, the 
gentleman from South Dakota IMr. 
Munptl, did receive a letter from the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars specifically ap- 
proving this particular measure. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] 
has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, for many days the opposition 
to H. R. 3342 has succeeded in success- 
fully bottling up a final vote on what is to 
some of us a most important measure if 
the United States is to combat success- 
fully the advance of other ideologies con- 
sidered by us to be inimical to the self- 
interest and the safety of the United 
States. 

H. R. 3342, regardless of what its critics 
may say, was drawn up in honesty and 
sincerity. After several days of the bit- 
terest debate, the members of the com- 
mittee, who reported the bill with a sur- 
prising degree of unanimity of thought, 
are in no manner dismayed by the attack 
and are determined to bring the matter 
to a vote. As Henley said in his immor- 
tal Invictus: 

In the fell clutch of circumstance, 
I have not winced nor cried aloud; 

Under the bludgeonings of chance, 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 


So it is with the collective head of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. We offer 
no apologies for our convictions, nor are 
we prepared to sacrifice this bill to the 
demands of those who would use their 
prejudice against certain portions of it 
as a lever to collective bargaining. The 
committee, in the interest of some degree 
of harmony, has accepted amendments 
which have not had the effect of emas- 
culating the measure. We are prepared 
to accept others, so long as the weapons 
of ideas which we unanimously urge are 
not dulled beyond the possibility of use. 

Time does not permit the listing of 
those who support this measure through- 
out the country. Captains of industry, 
the press, the radio, educators, church- 
men, veterans, and laymen have joined 
together in support of the principles 
herein set forth. 

I should like particularly the attention 
of the Republican side of the House. 

Joined to this national voice last week 
was that of the platform committee of 
the Young Republican Clubs, meeting in 
national convention in Milwaukee. I 
quote from the statement of principles 
adopted by the convention. Under the 
heading, “The United States and the 
world,” the future Republican leaders of 
America stated: 

We advocate effective opposition to the 
spread of communism and other totalitarian 
ideologies. We must have a positive, vi- 
brant approach to the rest of the world 
which is designed to show our faith in the 
objectives and operation of our free insti- 
tutions. This approach should be imple- 
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mented by educational programs for the 
purpose of informing others of the virtues 
of our way of life, and by a program of 
economic help for other nations to thé end 
that they may be self-supporting. 


That is the voice of the Young Repub- 
licans, now; it is not the Young Demo- 
crats; it is not the American Youth for 
Democracy; and it is not the Young 
Communists. 

In short, the Young Republicans of the 
United States call for positive action, 
and for a vision which extends over and 
beyond their neighbor’s cornfields. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. 
sorry; I cannot. 

Mr. HUBER. I do not like the refer- 
ence to the National Youth outfit and 
the Young Communists. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. The 
implementation of our foreign policy 
has changed materially since our fore- 
fathers stood before Concord Bridge and 
fired the shot heard “round the world,” 
although some of the statements made 
in opposition to the measure under con- 
sideration would indicate that some 
minds are still muzzle loaded, and that 
some concepts of our present day rela- 
tionships to the rest of the earth could 
well have been voiced on the quarterdeck 
of the Santa Maria, or on the poop deck 
of the Mayflower. 

Mr. Chairman, this is 1947, in the era 
of the atom. Upon one thing all men 
of good conscience are agreed. The 
world, its great distances shortened from 
terms of days and months to terms 
better expressed in minutes, cannot sur- 
vive against the unleashed atom. The 
bundles of currency saved by defeat of 
this measure will burn as furiously as 
any others in the hot fires of the next 
war. 

The gentlemen in opposition claim 
realism as their guide, and economy as 
their shield. Today there is no realism 
in silence and no protection behind a 
shield of dollar signs. To paraphrase a 
famous line from the marriage cere- 
mony, we must speak now or forever 
lose our peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. In 
view of the doubt as to the type of per- 
sonnel to be selected for these posts 
under this act, I think it is especially 
important that the veterans be given 
preference in the selection of such per- 
sonnel. Millions of veterans served 
overseas in foreign countries and know 
conditions in those countries. I under- 
stand an amendment to this end will be 
introduced by a Member, the very able 
and distinguished chairman of the Civil 
Service Committee [Mr. Rees], who is 
very thoroughly qualified to sponsor 
such an amendment. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 

Sec. 903. The Secretary may delegate, to 
such officers of the Government as the Secre- 
tary determines to be appropriate, any of 
the powers conferred upon him by this act to 


I am 
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extent that he finds such delegation to be 
in the interest of the purposes expressed in 
this act and the efficient administration of 
the programs undertaken pursuant to this 
act. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: On 
page 19, strike out all of section 903. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, how- 
ever the other Members of the House may 
feel, personally I am deeply grateful to 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
JACKSON], who just spoke so eloquently 
and so enlighteningly a few moments 
ago. He remarked that some of us in our 
thinking apparently were loaded at the 
muzzle. Perhaps that is right. I would 
like to plead guilty to that, if he meant 
what I think he meant, but I will say to 
the gentleman from California that Iam 
not so heavily loaded with foreign propa- 
ganda that I blow out at the breech all 
the time. 

I regret that the gentleman from 
South Dakota, for whom I have great 
respect and admiration, raised the issue 
of isolationism or nationalism a little 
while ago; and as is so often the case 

with gentlemen who think as he appar- 
ently does, they make very little distinc- 
tion between isolationism and a lack of 
patriotism. The internationalists seem 
to be thinking of ways we can hamper 
ourselves while aiding others—of the in- 
terests of other nations rather than of 
the welfare of the United States of Amer- 
ica. We will let that stand as it is. The 
gentleman said that we should line up 
and do everything we can for all other 
nations. I most respectfully call his at- 
tention to a recent statement of a former 
President of the United States, Mr. 
Hoover, who certainly cannot be charac- 
terized as an isolationist. You will re- 
member that President Hoover warned 
us not once in the last few months, but 
several times, that there is such a thing 
as expanding and extending our giving 
and lending program until after a while 
we will not only be unable to give or to 
aid other people but we will not have 
a shirt left to cover our own national 
back. Muzzle loading? Yes. Some of 
us from the Midwest are. And, after all, 
our freedom was won, and for many years 
maintained, by muzzle-loading ancestors 
who shot true and often with muzzle- 
loading guns; and if the present gener- 
ation of breech-loading gentlemen who 
shoot foreign ideology all the time will 
do as well, our welfare will be assured. 

We are wondering whether those who 
advocate day in and day out that we 
must give this, that, and the other to 
everyone all over the world, while taking 
from our own people, are finally going to 
get us into a condition where we will not 
be able to help anyone and will not be 
able to carry on for ourselves. I go to 
the statement made earlier in the day: 
When are we going to take an inventory 
and find out what we have? We have 
not a nickel in the bank, we have not a 
thing in the cupboard any more; we have 
been giving away until finally we will 
find ourselves stripped. 

Let us take a glance at this section on 
page 12 which reads: “In carrying out 


Chairman, I 
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the purposes of this act, the Secretary is 
authorized, in addition to and not in lim- 
itation of the authority otherwise vested 
in him (1) in carrying out title II of this 
act, within the limitation of such appro- 
priations as the Congress may provide, 
to make grants of money, services, or 
materials” to everybody. 

Now, let us go over to the section I 
want to strike, section 903: 

The Secretary may delegate, to such of- 
ficers of the Government as the Secretary 
determines to be appropriate, any of the 
powers, conferred upon him by this act. 


First, what do we do? Instead of con- 
trolling the money and the way it is to 
be spent, we delegate that power to the 
Secretary of State. Then we tell the 
Secretary of State that he can delegate 
any or all of those powers or any or all 
of the powers which we give him to spend 
every dollar which the Congress may ap- 
propriate to anyone that he may select. 
That is a second-degree delegation of 
authority. I have called your atten- 
tion to the printing of money in Italy 
and Russia, which has to do, I presume, 
with the duties of Secretary of the 
Treasury. Here we are dealing with 
the Secretary of State and we au- 
thorize him to delegate all of the au- 
thority given by this bill. Do you think 
that is right? 

I ask that that section, that second 
delegation of authority, that double dele- 
gation of authority, first to the Secretary 
of State and then by him to someone 
else, be cut out of the bill and that we 
at least have the good judgment to dele- 
gate authority only to the Secretary of 
State himself, not permit him to redele- 
gate the authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 2 minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from. 


South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I think 
I should say simply ia connection with 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Horrman], that if 
we were to adopt that, we would cer- 
tainly cripple the State Department in 
its administration of the act and make 
it impossible for the Secretary of State 
to do an efficient job, because obviously 
the Secretary of State must delegate to 
other people not only in the State De- 
partment but outside of the State De- 
partment some of these functions. For 
example some of them will deal with the 
census bureaus of other countries. 

Obviously you could not expect the 
Secretary of State to vork with the cen- 
sus experts of another contry. Some 
questions will deal with the problem of 
agriculture. A great many of them will 
deal with the problems of agriculture, I 
may say, since hunger is today a serious 
world problem, and surely the Secretary 
of State should be permitted to delegate 


to the people in the Department of Agri- ` 


culture those portions of the program in 
which we work with specialists of other 
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lands from the standpoint of agricultural 
problems and the battle against starva- 
tion. 

In addition to that, the educational 
exchange features will require the ad- 
vice and cooperation of people in the 
Bureau of Education, so they are going 
to work in certain aspects of this matter. 
If we limit it to the Secretary of State 
and tie him down to his Department, 
without any delegation of authority in- 
side or outside of his Department, obvi- 
ously you phrase this :egislation in such 
a way that it is unworkable, and it is un- 
thinkable that this Congress is going to 
pass legislation with unworkable or crip- 
pling amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RESTRICTED INFORMATION 

Sec. 904. Nothing in this act shall author- 
ize the disclosure of any information or 
knowledge in any case in which such dis- 
closure is prohibited by any other law of the 
United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 19, line 23, after “United States“, in- 
sert a comma, and “or (2) is inconsistent 
with the security of the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REPEAL OF ACT OF MAY 25, 1938, AS AMENDED 

Sec. 905. (a) The act of May 25, 1938, en- 
titled “An act authorizing the temporary de- 
tail of United States employees, possessing 
special qualifications, to governments of 
American Republics and the Philippines, and 
for other purposes,” as amended (52 Stat. 
442; 53 Stat. 652), is hereby repealed. 

(b) Existing Executive orders and regula- 
tions pertaining to the administration of 
such act of May 25, 1938, as amended, shall 
remain in effect until superseded by regula- 
tions prescribed under the provisions of this 
act. 

(c) Any reference in the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999), or in any other 
law, to provisions of such act of May 25, 1938, 
as amended, shall be construed to be appli- 
cable to the appropriate provisions of titles 
III and VIII of this act. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the ex- 
treme internationalists seem to think 
that any man who is opposed to feeding 
every lazy lout from Tokyo to Timbuctu 
out of the pockets of the American tax- 
payers is an isolationist. They seem to 
think that anyone who is in favor of look- 
ing out for the American people first is 
an isolationist, and subject to condem- 
nation. 

Now, let me tell you this, if you do not 
know it now, you will find it out—and I 
am speaking to Members on both sides— 
at least 75 percent of the American peo- 
ple are nationalists. They believe in the 
fundamental principles laid down by 
George Washington and Thomas Jeffer- 
son when they said that our foreign pol- 
icy should be one of “peace, commerce, 
and honest friendship with all nations; 
entangling alliances with none.” 
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That policy, if followed today, would 
make America the strongest and most 
powerful nation under the shining sun, 
but when you go off under the guise of 
carrying the Voice of America abroad 
and bring in legislation here that tears 
down our immigration laws, imports 
Communist professors, if you please, 
from behind the iron curtain, and vio- 
lates every principle of the foreign policy 
Washington and Jefferson and the great 
leaders who founded this Republic be- 
lieved in, you are not doing the country 
any good, and you are not carrying out 
the will of the American people. 

I shall vote to recommit this bill in its 
present form to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and in my opinion, if you 
pass it in its present form, it will be as 
dead as a dodo. 

I do not believe it will ever again see 
the light of day. Iam sure it would not 
if the Americans could have their way. 

Mr, MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 9 minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, like 
every other Member that is serious- 
minded I want to do the right thing 
about this piece of legislation, but I am 
tremendously confused. I do not know 
what is in-it and nobody else who votes 
on this bill will know what is in it. 

I noted in this morning’s paper that 
certain agents of the Department of 
Agriculture went down to the National 
4-H Club meeting yesterday and very 
earnestly and seriously told those 4-H 
boys and girls that any of them who 
possibly can should go to China to learn 
how to farm. 

There was a time when foreigners 
came here to learn to study our methods, 
our manners, our ways, our religion, and 
so on, but since the New Deal has come 
into effect we have gone haywire and 
have been sending people out all over the 
world to learn foreign methods and to 
bring foreign methods here. Today 
when a foreigner comes to our shores 
we welcome him with open arms and 
he usually goes home with a loan that 
turns out to be a gift. It is said one of 
the recent visitors who addressed this 
House took along home $4,800 for each 
word in his speech. I speak for much 
less. So to satisfy my conscience, with 
which I have to live, I am going to vote 
against this whole business. If they 
want to bring a bill in here that will take 
our information and our way of life to 
these countries to help them, all right, 
but if we are going to invite the world 
in here with their isms and their cock- 
eyed ways of doing things, I am against 
it, so I am going to vote “no,” and I 
believe a majority of you will, and I be- 
lieve all of you should. 

The House did a good job with the 
President’s veto in overriding it. The 
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message was inflammatory, weak, mis- 
leading, and very erroneous, and incon- 
sistent as well as contradictory through- 
out. What the Senate will do remains 
to be seen. Iam told that the 15 Demo- 
cratic Senators who voted against it 
were summoned to the White House for 
lunch with the President today. That 
really is turning on the heat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to call to the attention of the House 
that we are $260,000,000,000 in the hole. 
A million dollars is a thousand thousand 
dollars, and a billion dollars is a thou- 
sand million. We owe two hundred and 
sixty thousand million dollars that the 
American taxpayer eventually must pay. 
Now the State Department is developing 
programs for bigger and better spending; 
as my good friend and colleague would 
say, “Where are we going to get the 
money?” 

I hold here an article by Walter Tro- 
han which reads as follows: 


UNITED STATES CONDUCTING PROPAGANDA FOR 


GLOBAL SPENDING 


The State Department is conducting an 


undercover campaign to win support for its 
dollar-spending foreign policy. 

The diplomats are holding a series of off- 
the-record seminars on foreign affairs for 
“influential” citizens only. The meetings 
are being held in Washington and around 
the country. The persons of influence, as 
they are characterized by State Department 
protocol, are being brought to Washington 
at Government expense. 

The “influential” citizens attending the 
conferences are told by the State Depart- 
ment they have been selected because they 
are regarded as molders of opinion and lead- 
ers in their communities for support of the 
Department’s foreign policy. 

The Truman doctrine is being explained to 
representatives of women’s clubs, church 
groups, fraternal organizations, and inde- 
pendent voters’ leagues as well as individuals 
of standing in various communities. These 
include ministers, doctors, and lawyers. 

The press is barred from the propaganda 
meetings. 


I repeat, the press is barred from the 
propaganda meetings. 

It is said that the secrecy is calculated to 
impress those invited and win them over to 
support of the Department on the theory 
that they are being initiated into inside se- 
crets, when all they are getting is a rehash- 
ing of global-spending diplomacy. 

At a 3-day meeting early this month—— 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. Not at this point. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I plead with the 
gentleman to yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I decline to yield to my 
very dear and able friend from Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Les, Pennsylvania, and 
the gentleman comes from the great city 
of Pittsburgh of which we Pennsylvani- 
ans are proud. 

At a 3-day meeting early this month the 
State Department had 250 persons repre- 
senting groups of a total membership of 
75,000,000 persons. 
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During the sessions, it was learned, the 
delegates were told the United States must 
give financial and political assistance around 
the world to stop Russia; that the State De- 
partment information program, now aground 
on congressional rocks, is necessary to save 
the world; that they must educate the gen- 
eral public to support the State Department; 
that President Truman is a great statesman; 
that General Marshall is a great diplomat, 
and that the State Department could use 
more money. 

The wide range of organizations at the 
large meeting included representatives of 
the Southern Council of International Rela- 
tions, the League of Women Voters, Com- 
munity Discussion Council of Muncie, Ind., 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, the Southern Baptist public affairs 
committee, Junior Leagues of America, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Girl 
Scouts, and the B'nai B'rith, which supports 
and maintains the antideflation league. 


And yet in face of this information we 
are shipping thousands of barrels of oil 
and gasoline—right now from California 
to Russia—so I cannot see how we can 
ever stop Russia in this manner. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? * 

Mr. GAVIN. Not at this point. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Please. 

Mr. GAVIN. Please. I have a high 
regard for my very dear friend, and I ask 
that he please permit me to continue: 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a letter from the Secretary of State at 
the Clerk’s desk which I would like to 
have read at this time since I believe it 
effectively replies to the statements 
made by the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN] and to some of the other 
arguments that we have heard this aft- 
ernoon. It tells the House clearly in his 
own language, over his own personal 
signature, exactly and definitely what 
Secretary of State Marshall needs and 
desires in his efforts for peace. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Clerk may read the letter so that no 
Member may be led into denying the 
Secretary of State the weapons for peace, 
which he needs, through any misunder- 
standing about what Mr. Marshall says 
these requirements actually are. A 
Member of Congress assumes a frighten- 
ing burden indeed when he votes to dis- 
arm our emissaries of peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, June 19, 1947. 
The Honorable Kart MUNDT, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Munot: I learn from the De- 
partment’s legislative counsel that the House 
is about to take final action on H. R. 3342, 
authorizing an international-information 
program and educational exchanges. 

Since I appeared before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee in support of this bill on 
May 17, Members of Congress have attributed 
to me a great variety of opinions concern- 
ing the bill. I want to make my position 
plain. 

I consider American security to rest not 
only on our economic and political ‘and 
military strength, but also on the strength 
of American ideas—on how well they are 
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presented abroad—and on how clearly we 
are understood abroad. 

There is no question that some other 
nations are using ideas as weapons and dis- 
torting facts to fit their ideas. We do not 
propose to follow suit. But I am con- 
vinced that we must present ourselves clearly, 
candidly, and affirmatively if we are to 
achieve the kind of peace we believe in. 
I know from personal experience that we 
are grossly misunderstood or misrepresented 
in many parts of the world. 

I gave your committee my view that the 
facts about the United States must be spread 
in various ways. In some countries we 
must rely largely on radio. In others, we 
use also the press or motion pictures or 
exchanges of students and books or the 
assignment of government advisers. All are 
important and must be used if we are to be 
successful. To remove any one of these 
activities from the bill would be a form 
of demobilization. Peace cannot be served 
by any rationing of American facts or by 
limiting the methods for making them 
known. 

T have informed committees of both Houses 
of Congress that authority for this type of 
program is necessary if the State Depart- 
ment is to fulfill its responsibilities to the 
President and the Nation. Without legis- 
lative authorization it has become almost 
impossible to recruit additional highly 
trained personnel to work on this program, 
either at home or abroad. 

Iam asking for the tools which are neces- 
sary to meet present circumstances in world 
affairs. . 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL. 


The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 
The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: Page 20, line 17, 
insert: í 
“UTILIZATION OF PRIVATE AGENCIES 


“Sec. 906. In carrying out the provisions of 
this act it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to utilize, insofar as is practicable, the serv- 
ices and facilities of private agencies, through 
contractual arrangements or otherwise. 


“OFFICE OF INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 


“Sec, 907. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize the establishment of any 
new Government agency; except that for the 
— — of carrying out the provisions of this 

the Secretary is hereby authorized to 
— Rend in the Department of State an 
office to be known as the Office of Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange. 


“TERMINATION PURSUANT TO CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION OF CONGRESS 

“Sec, 908. The authority granted under 
this act, or under any provision thereof, shall 
terminate whenever such termination is di- 
rected by concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of the Congress, 

“REPORTS TO CONGRESS 

“Sec. 909, The Secretary shall submit to 
the Congress semiannual reports of expendi- 
tures made and activities carried on under 
authority of this act.” 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp: On page 
20, line 21, after the period, add a new sen- 
tence, as follows: 

“It is the intent of Congress that the Sec- 
retary shall encourage participation in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this act by the maxi- 
mum number of different private agencies in 
each field, consistent with the present or 
potential market for their services in each 
country.” 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr, Chairman, I offer this 
amendment on behalf of the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Horan]. As a re- 
sult of the consideration given the matter 
of his subcommittee on appropriations 
when dealing with it, he and other mem- 
bers of that committee worked out this 
amendment. They discussed it with our 
committee, and we are perfectly agree- 
able to it. In essence it is this: It makes 
clear that it is the intent of Congress 
that the Department of State will always 
use private agencies, for example, the 
United Press and the Associated Press, 
whenever the market for their services in 
various countries is such as to permit 
those private agencies to carry on their 
informational activities. 

The committee has no objection, and I 
ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. JUDD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. HORAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks in the Fizcorp at this 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
studied the bill which my colleague KARL 
Monor’s subcommitee has devised for a 
foreign information program. 

Surely most of the Members here pres- 
ent realize that many of their objections 
and questions are the kind which can be 
answered only on the basis of adminis- 
tration. The weeks of debate and criti- 
cism—both in the press and in the Con- 
gress—must by now have served to no- 
tify the President, the Secretary of State, 
and their subordinates of the kind of 
administration the people want in this 
program. 

Certainly such a program must have 
checks on its administration —chief 
among which must be approval by the 
Appropriations Committee of each indi- 
vidual activity to be undertaken, and the 
fact that under terms of the bill the 
Congress itself can terminate the pro- 
gram upon 30 days' notice, should it so 
determine. These provisions are and 
should be much more stringent than 
those placed upon almost any other 
phase of governmental activity. 

I sit on the subcommittee which han- 
dles appropriations for the State Depart- 
ment. We have to study these matters 
and make our recommendations to Con- 
gress. Because of this our attention has 
been directed to the fact that enormous 
numbers of Americans have foreign rela- 
tions of their own through individuals, 
corporations, institutions, and other 
firms. 

I should like at this time to direct the 
attention of the Members to this pro- 
gram as an attempt to utilize this latent 
talent and to organize it in an orderly 
way. 

As the Members of this House may 
recall, I spoke at some length during the 
discussion of the House bill for State 
Department appropriations concerning 
the necessity of recognizing the strong 
part that- private enterprise—the key- 
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stone of our American social-economic 
system—had to play in our international 
affairs. I would like to see the role of 
competitive private enterprise strength- 
ened in this bill. For that reason, I have 
asked for these few minutes to discuss an 
amendment which I shall propose and 
which I already have submitted to the 
committee and which they have agreed 
to accept. 

The present bill does make a provi- 
sion for the use of privately owned facil- 
ities through contractual or other ar- 
rangements in carrying out the State 
Department program. I feel, however, 
that without amendment the bill does 
not provide for the fostering of competi- 
tive private agents. In fact, the present 
terms, if improperly administered, could 
tend to perpetuate a system whereby the 
present OIC has let contracts with 
such firms as the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica and National Broadcasting Co. to 
produce programs at a profit without 
worrying about selling them to a custo- 
mer. I can see why the heads of these 
great corporations, which only a few 
years back were forced to sell the Blue 
network under charges of monopoly, 
would see nothing wrong with that set- 
up. 

However, I consider it most necessary 
to strengthen the position of pioneer in- 
dependent broadcasters like World- 
Wide—WRUL—in competition with any 
Government “chosen instrument.” 

The possibility here sounds to me alto- 
gether too much like the bills recently 
discussed in Senate committees to set 
up a “chosen instrument” world air line. 
There, again, the president of the air line 
company which has most to gain through 
establishment of a Government-spon- 
sored monopoly thought the idea was 
fine. Iam given to understand there are 
& dozen or more other air-line operators 
who believe in and welcome competition 
1 who do not agree with that point of 

ew. 

Competition is the backbone of the 
free-enterprise system. Any program of 
Government support in foreign com- 
merce, whether it be in the information 
services, transportation, or any other 
phase, must and should be based upon 
the encouragement of more than one 
entry in each field. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the 
Members of this House, and much less 
the members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, will not want to find themselves 
in the position of approving Government- 
sponsored monopolies in the field of for- 
eign commerce—while at the same time 
conducting a “trust-busting” campaign 
at home. The aim of the amendment 
I am proposing is that, through Govern- 
ment encouragement, competitive Amer- 
ican enterprise will, as quickly as possi- 
pie de put in a position to “carry the 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and to include four items—an editorial 


_ from the Christian Science Monitor for 


May 20 regarding the field for nongov- 
ernmental foreign broadcasting; an arti- 
cle from the same paper for May 21, out- 
lining a definite program which is today 
successfully operating a privately owned 
international radio activity; a portion of 
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an announcement by the McGraw-Hill 
Co., published in the Washington Post 
for May 21, telling of that firm’s recent 
expansion of its activities in foreign pub- 
lishing; and an Associated Press dis- 
patch from London, quoting a statement 
of W. Randolph Burgess, vice president 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
regarding the role of private investments 
in our foreign rehabilitation work. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which is at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Ne- 
braska: On page 21, line 7, after the word 
“terminate”, insert the following: “two years 
after it becomes law, or.“ 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am wondering if the committee 
will not accept this amendment. This 
amendment simply puts after the word 
“terminate”, on line 7, “two years” when 
terminated by concurrent resolution. I 
submit to the membership of the House 
that all legislative procedures must come 
back to this House after 2 years for re- 
examination. What is wrong with that? 
I ask the chairman if he will not accept 
this amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. If I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, the committee 
cannot accept it. I believe he places a 
2-year limitation on the bill. We placed 
“a concurrent resolution” in there so 
that the two Houses of Congress would 
be able to keep complete control of the 
legislation. Certainly we do not want 
to engage in a battle of ideas around the 
world and then announce to the world 
that we are doing it only on a 2-year 
basis. If as we proceed with this pro- 
gram we find portions of it not working 
effectively we can repeal them or the 
legislation as a whole by a concurrent 
resolution which can be presented at 
any time. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I do not 
think you can cite any legislation that 
has ever been ended by a concurrent res- 
olution of this Congress. It just is not 
done. Every agency, whether the RFC, 
the CCC, or the OPA, or any other agen- 
cy has had to come back to the Congress 
and justify its existence every 2 years, 
and sometimes every year. I would like 
to see some legislation that is not going 
to be permanent, because in my own 
mind the State Department has one 
thought in mind and that is to build up 
a tremendous large agency that will go 
on and on and on and will never be ter- 
minated by concurrent resolution of this 
House. 

So I submit to the membership that 
you should give this your honest and 
sincere consideration. I am sincere in 
offering this. I think it is only right 
and proper that an agency that has had 
so much controversy from both sides 
should come back and ask the Congress 
to justify its existence in 2 years. I saw 
an amendment offered a short time ago 
by a gentleman on the other side [Mr. 
RicHarps], and it was a very close vote. 
Still there was complete disagreement 
as to the type of amendment. We have 
placed many amendments on this bill. I 
submit it is only right and proper that 
this agency should come back to Con- 


gress and justify its existence in 2 years, 
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and not leave it to a concurrent resolu- 
tion of both Houses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

The question was taken; and on divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MILLER of Ne- 
braska) there were—ayes 80, noes 112. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish to inquire about 
the status of the legislation. 

As I understand, the Clerk has read 
clear through to the conclusion of section 
909 at the end of the bill, all of which 
following section 905 is part of the com- 
mittee amendment, and that any portion 
of this committee amendment is now 
open to amendment. Is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. In view of that, Mr. 
Chairman, and the lateness of the hour, 
I think it would serve the convenience 
of a great many Members if we would 
defer the final vote on this legislation 
until Monday or Tuesday. This would 
still give opportunity for consideration of 
this amendment before the final vote 
next week. Reports have reached the 
committee that an objection would be 
raised to voting late today without hav- 
ing an engrossed copy of the bill before 
us and without Members having an op- 
portunity to see the legislation in its 
present form. So no purpose is to be 
served by holding Members here longer 
this evening. 

If this suggestion prevails, I am going 
to ask unanimous consent therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, in the interest of clarity and 
good legislation and in response to re- 
quest that the entire bill as now amended 
be printed in the Recorp at this point so 
Members will have an opportunity to 
study it carefully between now and Mon- 
day and to inform themselves fully as to 
the exact contents of the legislation now 
that a number of important restrictive 
and regulatory new amendments have 
been agreed upon. By this method every 
Member will have full opportunity to 
study the many careful safeguards and 
controls included in this legislation which 
has now been divested of the features 
and phases to which Members have raised 
substantial objections. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The bill as amended reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete.— 

TITLE I—SHORT TITLE, OBJECTIVES, AND 

DEFINITIONS 

SECTION 1. This act may be cited as the 
“United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1947.” 

OBJECTIVES 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
the objectives of this act are to enable the 
Government of the United States to promote 
mutual understanding between the people of 
the United States and of other countries, 
which is one of the essential foundations of 
peace, and to correct misunderstandings 
about the United States in other countries. 
The means to be used in achieving these ob- 
jectives are— 
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(1) the interchange of persons, knowledge, 
and skills; 

(2) the rendering of technical and other 
services to other countries on the basis of 
mutual cooperation; and 

(3) the dissemination abroad of public in- 
formation about the United States, its people 
and the principles and objectives of its Gov- 
ernment; 

(4) the dissemination abroad of public 
information ebout the United Nations, its 
organization and functions, and the partici- 
pation of the United States as a member 
thereof. 


DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 3. When used in this act, the term 
(1) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 

State. 

(2) “Department” means the Department 
of State. 

(3) “Government agency” means any ex- 
ecutive department, board, bureau, commis- 
sion, or other agency in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, or independent 
establishment, or any corporation wholly 
owned (either directly or through one or 
more corporations) by the United States. 


TITLE II—INTERCHANGE OF PERSONS, KNOWL- 
EDGE AND SKILLS 
PERSONS 

Sec. 201. The Secretary is authorized to 
provide for interchanges, on a reciprocal 
basis, between the United States and other 
countries of students, trainees, tachers, guest 
instructors, professors, and leaders in fields 
of specialized knowledge or skill. The Sec- 
retary may provide for orientation courses 
and other appropriate services for such per- 
sons from other countries upon their arrival 
in the United States, and for such persons 
going to other countries from the United 
States. When any country fails or refuses 
to cooperate in such program on a basis of 
reciprocity, the Secretary shall terminate or 
Umit such program, with respect to such 
country, to the extent he deems to be ad- 
visable in the interests of the United States. 
If the Secretary finds that any person from 
another country, while in the United States 
pursuant to this section, is engaged in ac- 
tivities of a political nature, or in activities 
not consistent with the security of the 
United States, the Secretary shall promptly 
report such finding to the Attorney General, 
and such person shall, upon the warrant of 
the Attorney General, be taken into custody 
and promptly deported. 


BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


Sec. 202, The Secretary is authorized to 
provide for interchanges between the United 
States and other countries of books and peri- 
odicals, including government publications, 
for the translation of such writings, and for 
the preparation, distribution, and inter- 
change of other educational materials. 

INSTITUTIONS 

Sec. 203. The Secretary is authorized to 
provide for assistance to schools, libraries, 
and community centers abroad, founded or 
sponsored by citizens of the United States, or 
serving as demonstration’ centers for meth- 
ods and practices employed in the United 
States. In assisting any such schools, how- 
ever, the Secretary shall exercise no control 
over their educational policies and shall in 
no case furnish assistance of any character 
which is not in keeping with the free demo- 
cratic principles and the established foreign 
policy of the United States. 

TitLe III—ASSIGNMENT or SPECIALISTS 
PERSONS TO BE ASSIGNED 

Sec. 301. The Secretary is authorized, when 
the government of another country is desir- 
ous of obtaining the services of a person hav- 
ing special scientific or other technical or 
professional qualifications, from time to time 
to assign or authorize the assignment for 
service, to or in cooperation with such gov- 
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ernment, any person in the employ or service 
of the Government of the United States who 
has such qualifications, with the approval 
of the Government agency in which such 
person is employed or serving. Nothing in 
this act, however, shall authorize the assign- 
ment of such personnel for service relating 
to the organization, training, operation, de- 
velopment, or combat equipment of the 
armed forces of a foreign government. 


STATUS AND ALLOWANCES 


Sec. 302. Any person, while assigned for 
service to or in cooperation with another 
government under the authority of this 
act, shall be considered, for the purpose of 
preserving his rights, allowances, and privi- 
leges as such, an officer or employee of the 
Government of the United States and of 
the Government agency from which assigned 
and he shall continue to receive compensa- 
tion from that agency. He may also receive, 
under such regulations as the President may 
prescribe, representation allowances similar 
to those allowed under section 901 (3) of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999). 
The authorization of such allowances and 
other benefits and the payment thereof out 
of any appropriations available therefor 
shall be considered as meeting all the re- 
quirements of section 1765 of the Revised 
Statutes. 


ACCEPTANCE OF OFFICE UNDER ANOTHER 
GOVERNMENT 


Sec. 303. Any person while assigned for 
service to or in cooperation with another 
government under authority of this act may, 
at the discretion of his Government agency, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary, and 
without additional compensation therefor, 

an office under the government to 
which he is assigned, if the acceptance of 
such an Office in the opinion of such agency 
is necessary to permit the effiective per- 
formance of duties for which he is assigned, 
including the making or approving on behalf 
of such foreign government the disburse- 
ment of funds provided by such government 
or of from such foreign government 
funds for deposit and disbursement on behalf 
of such government, in carrying out pro- 
grams undertaken pursuant to this act: Pro- 
vided, however, That such acceptance of office 
shall in no case involve the taking of an 
oath of allegiance to another government. 


Trrtz IV—ParTICIPaATION BY GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


GENERAL AUTHORITY 


Sr. 401. The Secretary is authorized, in 
carrying on any activity under the authority 
of this act, to utilize, with their approval, 
the services, facilities, and personnel of the 
other Government agencies. Whenever the 
Secretary shall use the services, facilities, or 
personnel of any Government agency for ac- 
tivities under authority of this act, the Secre- 
tary shall pay for such performance out of 
funds available to the Secretary under this 
act, either in advance, by reimbursement, or 
direct transfer. In utilizing the Government 
agencies, it is the sense of the Congress (1) 
that the best available and qualified Gov- 
ernment services, facilities, and personnel 
shall be sought, in order to ensure profes- 
sional competence and avoid duplication; 
and (2) that the Secretary shall consult the 
appropriate technical agencies of the Govern- 
ment concerning any activity authorized by 
titles II, III, and IV of this act which comes 
within the competence of such agencies, 

TECHNICAL AND OTHER SERVICES 

Sec. 402. A Governmmens agency, at the 
request of the Secretary, may pe form such 
technical or other services as such agency 
may be competent to render for the govern- 
ment of another country desirous of obtain- 
ing such services, upon terms and conditions 
which are satisfactory to the Secretary and 
to the head of the Government agency, when 
it is determined by the Secretary that such 
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services will contribute to the purposes of 
this act. However, nothing in this act shall 
authorize the performance of services relat- 
ing to the organization, training, operation, 
development, or combat equipment of the 
armed forces of a foreigr government. 


POLICY GOVERNING SERVICES 


Sec. 403. In authorizing the performance 
of technical and other services under this 
title, it is the sense of the Congress (1) that 
the Secretary shall encourage through the 
Government agency with appropriate legisla- 
tive authority the performance of such sery- 
ices to foreign governments by qualified pri- 
vate American individuals and agencies; (2) 
that if such services are rendered by a Gov- 
ernment agency, they shall demonstrate the 
technical accomplishments of the United 
States, such services being of an advisory, in- 
vestigative, or instructional nature, or a 
demonstration of a technical process; (3) 
that such services shall not include the con- 
struction of public works or the supervision 
of the construction of public works, and that, 
under authority of this act, a Government 
agency shall render engineering services re- 
lated to public works only when the Secre- 
tary shall determine that the national in- 
terest demands the rendering of such services 
by a Government agency, but this policy shall 
not be interpreted to preclude the assign- 
ment of individual specialists as advisers to 
other governments as provided under title III 
of this act, together with such incidental as- 
sistance as may be necessary for the accom- 
plishment of their individual assignments: 
(4) that such services shall not be under- 
taken for a foreign government if, in the 
opinion of the head of the Government 
agency, such services will impair the fulfill- 
ment of domestic responsibilities of that 
agency; and (5) that the Department shall 
invite outstanding leaders in the United 
States, both within and outside the Federal 
Government, in the various flelds of activity 
covered by this title, to review and extend 
advice on the Secretary's policies in render- 
ing technical and other services to another 
government pursuant to this title. 


TRAINING 


Src. 404. Any Government agency, at the 
request of the Secretary, is authorized to 
provide to citizens of other countries, and to 
citizens of the United States going to other 
countries in connection with the carrying 
out of this act, technical and other training 
within the fields in which such agency has 
competence, or to provide for such training 
through State and local governmental agen- 
cies or private institutions and organiza- 
tions. 


INTERCHANGE OF SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE AND 
SKILLS 

Src. 405. A Government agency, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary, is authorized to pro- 
mote the interchange with other countries 
of scientific and specialized knowledge and 
skills, within the fields in which such agency 
has competence, through publications and 
other scientific and educational materials. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL COORDINATION 

Sec. 406. In order that the activities of 
Government agencies authorized by titles II. 
III, and IV of this act may be effectively 
coordinated and interdepartmental relation- 
ships as authorized by this act may be clearly 
defined, the Secretary may establish upon 
direction of the President an interdepart- 
mental committee to advise the Secretary 
on the development and administration of 
these activities. 
Tite V—DIssEMINATING INFORMATION ABOUT 

THE UNITED STATES ABROAD 
GENERAL AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 501. The Secretary is authorized, when 
he finds it appropriate, to provide for the 
preparation, and dissemination abroad, of 
information about the United States, its peo- 
ple, and its policies, through press, publica- 
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tions, radio, motion pictures, and other infor- 
mation media, and through information cen- 
ters and instructors abroad. All such press 
releases and radio scripts shall in the English 
language be made available to press associa- 
tions, newspapermen, radio systems, and sta- 
tions in the United States and to Members 
of the Congress of the United States upon 
request, within 15 days after release as in- 
formation abroad. 


POLICIES GOVERNING INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 502. In authorizing international in- 
formation activities under this act, it is 
the sense of the Congress (1) that the Sec- 
retary shall encourage and facilitate by ap- 
propriate means the dissemination abroad of 
information about the United States by pri- 
vate American individuals and agencies, shall 
supplement such private information dis- 
semination where necessary, and shall re- 
duce such Government information activities 
whenever corresponding private information 
dissemination is found to be adequate; (2) 
that nothing in this act shall be construed 
to give the Department a monopoly in the 
production or sponsorship on the air of 
short-wave broadcasting programs, or a 
monopoly in any other medium of informa- 
tion; (3) that the Department shall invite 
outstanding private leaders of the United 
States in cultural and informational fields to 
review and extend advice on the Govern- 
ment's international information activities; 
and (4) that all printed matter, films, broad- 
casts, and other materials in the flelds of 
mass media shall, when disseminated by the 
Government, be identified as to Government 
or private source, 


TITLE VI—Apvisory COMMISSION TO FORMU- 
LATE POLICIES 
FORMULATION OF POLICIES 

Src. 601. There is hereby created a United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Advisory Commission (hereinafter in 
this title referred to as the Commission“) 
to be constituted as provided in section 602. 
The Commission shall formulate and present 
to the Secretary of State the policies to be 
followed and adhered to in connection with 
the interchange of persons, knowledge, and 
skills, the assignment of specialists, the 
preparation and dissemination of informa- 
tion about the United States, its people and 
its policies, and the carrying out of the other 
provisions of this act. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION—GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 

Sec. 602. (a) The Commission shall con- 
sist of 11 members, not more than 6 of 
whom shall be from any one political party, 
as follows: (1) Ten members to be appoint- 
ed by the President, by and with the advice 
and confent of the Senate; and (2) the Sec- 
retary of State or such officer in the State 
Department as may be designated by such 
Secretary. 

(b) The members of the Commission shall 
represent the public interest, but of the 
persons appointed under clause (1) of sub- 
section (a) of this section, one shall be 
selected from among educators, one from 
among individuals formerly in active service 
in the armed forces of the United States, one 
from representatives of labor, one farmer, one 
from the newspaper business, one from the 
motion-picture industry, one from the radio 
industry, and three from persons having gen- 
eral business experience. All persons so ap- 
pointed shall be persons of national reputa- 
tions in their respective fields. No person 
holding any compensated Federal or State 
office shall be eligible for appointment under 
clause (1) of subsection (a) of this section. 

(e) The term of each member appointed 
under clause (1) of subsection (a) of this 
section shall be 3 years except that the terms 
of office of such members first taking office 
on the Commission shall expire, as designat- 
ed by the President at the time of appoint- 
ment, three at the end of 1 year, three at 
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the end of 2 years, and three at the end of 3 
years from the date of the enactment of 
this act. Any member appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term tor which his predecessor is ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of such term. Upon the expiration of his 
term of office any member may continue to 
serve until his successor is appointed and has 
qualified, 

(d) The President shall designate a chair- 
man and a vice chairman from among mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

(e) The members of the Commission shall 
receive no compensation for their services as 
such members but shall be entitled to reim- 
bursement for travel and subsistence in con- 
nection with attendance of meetings of 
the Commission away from their places of 
residence, 

( ) The Commission is authorized to adopt 
such rules and regulations as it may deem 
necessary to carry out the authority con- 
ferred upon it by this title. 

(g) The Commission is authorized, with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
clerical assistants as may be necessary in car- 
rying out the provisions of this title. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND REPORTS 


Src. 603. The Commission shall meet not 
less frequently than once each month and 
shall, from time to time, prepare and trans- 
mit to the secretary and to the Congress its 
recommendations for carrying out the vari- 
ous activities authorized by this act, and 
shall submit to the Congress a quarterly re- 
port of all programs and activities recom- 
mended by it under this act and the action 
taken to carry out such recommendations. 


Titte VII—APPROPRIATIONS 
GENERAL AUTHORIZATION 


Seo. 701. Appropriations to carry out the 
purposes of this act are hereby authorized, 
TRANSFERS OF FUNDS 
Sec. 702. The Secretary may authorize the 
transfer to other Government agencies for 
expenditure in the United States and in other 
countries, in order to carry out the purposes 
of this act, any part of any appropriations 
available to the Department for carrying out 
the purposes of this act, for direct expendi- 
ture or as a working fund, and any such 
-expenditures may be made under the specific 
authority contained in this act or under the 
authority governing the activities of the 
Government agency to which a part of any 
such appropriation is transferred, provided 
the activities come within the scope of this 

act. 

Trrte VITI—ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 

THE SECRETARY 

Sec. 801. In carrying out the purposes of 
this act, the Secretary is authorized, in addi- 
tion to and not in limitation of the authority 
otherwise vested in him— 

(1) In carrying out title II of this act, 
within the limitation of such appropriations 
as the Congress may provide, to make grants 
of money, services, or materials to State and 
local governmental institutions in the United 
States, to governmental institutions in other 
countries, and to individuals and public or 
private nonprofit organizations both in the 
United States and in other countries; 

(2) to furnish, sell, or rent, by contract 
or otherwise, educational and information 
materials and equipment for dissemination 
to, or use by, peoples of foreign countries; 

(3) whenever necessary in carrying out 
title V of this act, to purchase, rent, con- 
struct, improve, maintain, and operate 
facilities for radi® transmission and recep- 
tion, including the leasing of real property 
both within and without the continental 
limits of the United States for periods not 
to exceed 10 years, or for longer periods if 
provided for by the appropriation act; 
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(4) to provide for printing and binding 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States, without regard to section 11 of the 
act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111); 

(5) to employ without regard to the civil- 
service and classification laws, when such 
employment is provided for by the appro- 
priation act, (i) persons on a temporary 
basis, and (ii) aliens within the United 
States, but such employment of aliens shall 
be limited to services related to the trans- 
lation or narration of colloquial speech in 
foreign languages when suitably qualified 
United States citizens are not available; and 

(6) to create such advisory committees 
as the Secretary may decide to be of as- 
sistance in formulating his policies for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this act. No com- 
mittee member shall be allowed any salary 
or other compensation for services; but he 
may be paid his actual transportation ex- 
penses, and not to exceed $10 per diem in 
lieu of subsistence and other expenses, while 
away from his home in attendance upon 
meetings within the United States or in con- 
sultation with the Department under in- 
structions. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Sec. 802. In carrying on activities which 
further the purposes of this act, subject to 
approval of such activities by the Secretary, 
the Department and the other Government 
agencies are authorized— 

(1) to place orders and make purchases 
and rentals of materials and equipment; 

(2) to make contracts, including contracts 
with governmental agencies, foreign or do- 
mestic, including subdivisions thereof, and 
intergovernmental organizations of which 
the United States is a member, and, with re- 
spect to contracts entered into in foreign 
countries, without regard to section 3741 of 
the Revised Statutes (41 U. S. C. 22); 

(3) under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, to pay the transportation 
expenses, and not to exceed $10 per diem in 
lieu of subsistence and other expenses, of 
citizens or subjects of other countries, with- 
out regard to the standardized Government 
travel regulations and the Subsistence Act of 
1926, as amended; 

(4) to make grants for, and to pay expenses 
incident to, training and study; and 


MAXIMUM USE OF EXISTING GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTY AND FACILITIES 
Sr. 803. In carrying on activities under 
this act which require the utilization of Gov- 
ernment property and facilities, maximum 
use shall be made of existing Government 
property and facilities. 


TITLE IX—FUNDS PROVIDED BY OTHER 
SOURCES 


REIMBURSEMENT 


Src. 901. The Secretary shall, when he finds 
it in the public interest, request and accept 
reimbursement from any cooperating gov- 
ernmental or private source in a foreign 
country, or from State or local governmental 
institutions or private sources in the United 
States, for all or part of the expenses of any 
portion of the program undertaken hereun- 
der, The amount so received shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

TITLE X—MISCELLANEOUS 
LOYALTY CHECK ON PERSONNEL 

Sec. 1001. No citizen or resident of the 
United States, whether or not now in the em- 
ploy of the Government, may be employed or 
assigned to duties under this act unless the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, after such investigation as he deems 
necessary, certifies that in his opinion such 
individual is loyal to the United States and 
that such employment or assignment to du- 
ties is consistent with the security of the 
United States: Provided, however, That any 
present employee of the Government, unless 
an unfavorable report as to such employee is 
rendered sooner by the Federal Bureau of In- 
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vestigation, may, without euch certification, 
be employed or assigned to duties under this 


act for the period of 6 months from the date 


of its enactment. This section shall not ap- 
ply in the case of any officer appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1002. If any provision of this act or the 
application of any such provision to any 
person or circumstance shall be held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act and 
the applicability of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 

Sec. 1003. The Secretary may delegate, to 
such officers of the Government as the Sec- 
retary determines to be appropriate, any of 
the powers conferred upon him by this act 
to the extent that he finds such delegation 
to be in the interest of the purposes express- 
ed in this act and the efficient administration 
of the programs undertaken pursuant to this 
act. 

RESTRICTED INFORMATION 

Sec. 1004. Nothing in this act shall author- 
ize the disclosure of any information or 
knowledge in any case in which such disclo- 
sure (1) is prohibited by any other law of 
the United States, or (2) is inconsistent with 
the security of the United States. 

REPEAL OF ACT OF MAY 25, 1938, AS AMENDED 

Sec. 1005. (a) The act of May 25, 1938, 
entitled “An act authorizing the temporary 
detail of United States employees, possessing 
special qualifications, to governments of 
American Republics and the Philippines, and 
for other purposes,” as amended (52 Stat. 
442; 53 Stat. 652), is hereby repealed. 

(b) Existing executive orders and regula- 
tions pertaining to the administration of 
such act of May 25, 1938, as amended, shall 
remain in effect until superseded by regu- 
lations prescribed under the provisions of 
this act. 

(e) Any reference in the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999), or in any other 
law, to provisions of such act of May 25, 
1938, as amended, shall be construed to be 
applicable to the appropriate provisions of 
titles III and VIII of this act. 

UTILIZATION OF PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Sec. 1006. In carrying out the provisions 
of this act it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary to utilize, insofar as is practicable, 
the services and facilities of private agencies, 
through contractual arrangements or other- 
wise, 

It is the intent of Congress that the Sec- 
retary shall encourage participation in car- 
rying out the purposes of this act by the 
maximum number of different private 
agencies in each field consistent with the 
present or potential market for their services 
in each country. 

OFFICE OF INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL 

EXCHANGE 


Sec. 1007. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize the establishment of any 
new Government agency; except that for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act the Secretary is hereby authorized 
to establish in the Department of State an 
office to be known as the Office of Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange. 

TERMINATION PURSUANT TO CONCURRENT 

RESOLUTION OF CONGRESS 

Sec. 1008. The authority granted under this 

Act, or under any provision thereof, shall 
te whenever such termination is di- 


rected by concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of the Congress. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 
Sec. 1009. The Secretary shall submit to the 
Congress semiannual reports of expenditures 


made and activities carried on under au- 
tl rity of this act. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. JENKINS, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3342) to enable the Govern- 
ment of the United States more effec- 
tively to carry on its foreign relations 
by means of promotion of the inter- 
change of persons, knowledge, and skills 
between the people of the United States 
and other countries, and by means of 
public dissemination abroad of informa- 
tion about the United States, its peopie, 
and its policies, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. MORRISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances 
and to include in each extraneous mat- 
ter, one extension being on the St. Law- 
rence waterway. 

Mr. CARROLL (at the request of Mr. 
MANSFIELD of Montana) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
editorial from yesterday’s Washington 
Evening Star entitled “A Proper Veto.” 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently obtained permission 
to extend my remarks and include cer- 
tain extraneous matter. This has been 
returned to me by the Government 
Printer because it exceeded the limit. I 
am advised that the amount will be 
$266.25. Notwithstanding that it ex- 
ceeds the limit I ask unanimous consent 
that the extension may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have until 
midnight tomorrow night to file a report 
on the RFC Extension Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes today after disposition of 
matters on the Speaker’s desk and at the 
conclusion of any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOLVERTON asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recor» on the President's veto of the 
labor bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter from 
the State Department. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


TO CLARIFY THE SITUATION WITH 
REGARD TO REORGANIZATION PLAN 
NO. 3 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
delivery is something in the nature of 
a post mortem. It is an attempt to shed 
some light on an issue which was sum- 
marily dismissed on this floor 2 days ago, 
an attempt to clarify the facts that bear 
upon this issue in order that the temper- 
ate Members of the other body may see 
the issue in its true light. 

I am referring to the President’s Re- 
organization Plan No. 3 and to House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 51, expressing 
disfavor with that plan, which was 
passed on the floor of this House 2 days 
ago without a great deal of notice and 
without the consideration which it so 
richly deserved. 

Let us look briefly at the situation 
with which Reorganization Plan No. 3 
attempted to deal. 

Executive Order No. 9070, issued by the 
President on February 24, 1942, under the 
authority of the First War Powers Act, 
consolidated the Government’s housing 
functions in a single administrative unit, 
the National Housing Agency. This ac- 
tion was made necessary by the war 
emergency, a state of affairs in which 
we could no longer afford the luxury of 
dispersion and lack of cohesiveness in the 
Nation’s housing program. 

The National Housing Agency proved 
its value in lending directivity and co- 
ordinated effectiveness to the field of 
housing. No one would deny that errors 


were made, but they were errors born of 


war confusion and of the novelty of 
large-scale administration in this field. 
In no way do these errors constitute a 
valid criticism of a policy of coordination 
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among the Government’s housing activi- 
ties. 

At the present time, although the war 
is over, we are faced with a housing 
shortage of unprecedented magnitude. 
In order to deal with this shortage, the 
President has sought to maintain the 
consolidation of Federal housing activi- 
ties in a single unit, a unit similar in most 
ways to the wartime National Housing 
Agency. In seeking to achieve this con- 
solidation on a peacetime basis the Presi- 
dent is only discharging the responsi- 
bility placed upon him by the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1945. Let me quote to you 
the six statements of congressional in- 
tent given in section 2 (a) of that act: 

The President shall examine and from time 
to time reexamine the organization of all 
agencies of the Government and shall de- 
termine what changes therein are necessary 
to accomplish the following purposes: 

(1) to facilitate orderly transition from 
war to peace; 

(2) to reduce expenditures and promote 
economy to the fullest extent consistent with 
the efficient operation of the Government; 

(3) to increase the efficiency of the opera- 
tions of the Government to the fullest ex- 
tent practicable within the revenues; 

(4) to group, coordinate, and consolidate 
agencies and functions of the Government, 
as nearly as may be, according to major 
purposes; 

(5) to reduce the number of agencies by 
consolidating those having similar functions 
under a single head, and to abolish such 
agencies or functions thereof as may not be 
necessary for the efficient conduct of the 
Government; and 

(6) to eliminate overlapping and duplica- 
tion of effort. 


When we look at the details of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 3, we see that the 
plan can be supported in terms of all of 
these objectives. 

In evaluating the effect of the plan, 
we must consider what would happen in 
its absence. If this plan is rejected in 
both Houses, the housing functions, now 
grouped in the National Housing Agency, 
would upon expiration of the First War 
Powers Act, revert to a total of five exec- 
utive departments and agencies. Try to 
imagine the chaos, confusion, ineffi- 
ciency, and expense that would result. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
would revert to the Federal Loan 
Agency, an agency which exists only as 
a structural shell at the present time 
and which would have to be completely 
reconstituted as an administrative unit. 
The United States Housing Authority 
would revert to the Federal Works 
Agency, an agency unequipped at the 
present time to deal with the problems 
of slum clearance and low-cost hous- 
ing control. The Defense Homes Cor- 
poration would revert to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The de- 
fense housing constructed under the au- 
thority of the Lanham Act would be 
turned over to the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator. The defense housing, ex- 
clusive of military reservations, con- 
structed by the Army and Navy before 
and during the war, would revert to the 
War and Navy Departments. The non- 
farm housing construeted by the Farm 
Security Administration, including the 
3 “green” towns and some 30 rural proj- 
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ects, would revert to the Department of 
Agriculture. The Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, and the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation would 
all revert to the Federal Loan Agency. 

The fantastic process of reversion de- 
scribed above, if allowed to materialize, 
would be twofold in its confoundedness. 

In the first place it would be tremen- 
dously costly. There would be an initial 
expense of many millions of dollars nec- 
essary in reconstituting the various, sep- 
arate administrative units required. 
There would be a continuing uneconomic 
expense necessary in maintaining these 
isolated, duplicating, and overlapping 
facilities in five departments and agen- 
cies scattered about the executive 
branch. 

In the second place this process of re- 
version would rob the Government’s 
housing programs of any semblance of 
coordination. Noone man would be able 
to study the whole picture of the Na- 
tion’s housing problem and meet that 
problem intelligently and effectively with 
a combination of the private-loan man- 
agement and low-cost development facil- 
ities available to him. The segregated 
housing activities would be competing 
with each other for the support of Con- 
gress and the public. 

Now let us see what Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 actually does. First of all it 
does not continue any function beyond 
the time set by law for its expiration. 
It does not, as has been alleged, make 

permanent any housing function which 
Congress did not establish as a perma- 
nent function. 

The plan establishes a Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, with an admin- 
istrator, to replace the present, tenuous 
National Housing Agency as the coor- 
dinating unit for Federal housing activi- 
ties. Under this unit the plan estab- 
lishes three constituents, each with a high 
degree of autonomy, as follows: 

First. The Home Loan Bank Board, 
consisting of three members, to supervise 
the operation of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, and the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. The 
function of all of these activities is one 
of insuring investments in local savings 
and loan associations. 

Second. The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, with a Commissioner, to exercise 
the functions of the present Federal 
Housing Administration. These func- 
tions are primarily concerned with the 
insurance of mortgage loans and loans 
without collateral security for the con- 
struction, remodeling, and repair of resi- 
dential units and real property. 

Third. The Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, with a commissioner, to con- 
trol the United States Housing Authority, 
the Defense Homes Corporation, the de- 
fense housing constructed under the au- 
thority of the Lanham Act, and the gen- 
eral housing—referred to earlier—con- 
structed by the Departments of War, 
Navy, and Agriculture. The functions of 
the Public Housing Administration are 
those of disposing of war housing and of 
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encouraging, where necessary, the clear- 
ance of slum areas and the construction 
of low-rent housing by means of capital 
loans and annual subsidies to aid local 
public housing agencies. 

Finally, the plan establishes a National 
Housing Council to coordinate the work 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency with that of other Executive de- 
partments and agencies concerned with 
the availability of housing. These other 
agencies include the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Veterans’ Administration, 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. 

This, then, is what Reorganization Plan 
No.3 proposes to do. To an unprejudiced 
student of the housing problem this seems 
like an eminently sane solution. Let us 
look at some of the objections of the 
plan. 

A. Many critics of the Plan say that 
it does not lead to any economies. Con- 
sideration of the foregoing material 
shows clearly, however, that while the 
plan offers no great change from the 
present temporary structure, it avoids 
the tremendous expense of the reversion 
process that would be necessary in its 
absence. : 

B. There are those who feel that it 
would be dangerous—the word “social- 
istic” has even been used—to place the 
Government’s home loan and mortgage 
insurance functions under the control 
of an administrator who was also con- 
cerned with slum clearance and the con- 
struction of low cost housing. These 
people hold the irrational fear that this 
man might be public housing conscious 
and that the home finance functions 
would be deliberately throttled. 

This is an ingenious argument. Its 
invalidity becomes apparent upon ex- 
amination, however. 

In the first place, the functions of the 
Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator are, and always will be, established 
by the Congress. The reliance which he 
places upon the various housing facets 
with which he works will be predeter- 
mined by law. 

In the second place, and of even great- 
er importance, the centralization of hous- 
ing functions provided for in this plan 
effectuates the congressional principle 
already referred to in the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1945: “to group, coordinate, 
and consolidate agencies and functions 
of the Government, as nearly as may be, 
according to major purpose.” Certainly 
the major purpose here is the provision 
of adequate housing for the Nation. 
Those who advocate putting the Federal 
home-finance functions in a separate 
agency apparently consider the housing 
shortage as a fertile field for speculation 
in real-estate loans, rather than consid- 
ering the home-finance functions as a 
really effective weapon with which to at- 
tack the housing shortage. This is tan- 
tamount to placing the cart before the 

rse, 

C. Finally, it is contended in some 
quarters that the National Housing 
Agency was a wartime consolidation 
which has had no justification in the 
peacetime picture of government. 
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To refute this argument it is only nec- 
essary to study the recent history of 
housing in this country. Our present 
housing shortage is the result of stag- 
nation in housing construction during 
the 1930's, stagnation that could have 
been overcome by sensible, long-range 
planning and the provision of financial 
incentives to private construction con- 
cerns. 

We cannot afford to slip back into the 
chaos of a disintegrated housing pro- 
gram. It is necessary that a single ad- 
ministrative unit be able to control the 
entire picture, providing every possible 
inducement to private industry and care- 
fully controlling the expenditure of public 
funds in those areas where private com- 
panies decline to operate—funds such as 
those envisaged in the Taft-Wagner-El- 
lender bill, Only in this way can costly 
competition between the so-called pri- 
vate and public housing activities be 
kept under control, to the advantage of 
the country as a whole. 

The real-estate lobbies—in particular, 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the National Home and Property 
Owners’ Foundation, and the National 
Association of Home Builders—object to 
Reorganization Plan No. 3, just as they 
objected to the continuation of effective 
rent contro] and the passage of the Taft- 


. Wagner-Ellender bill. These real-estate 


interests have a peculiar way of making 
their objections felt. Their batting aver- 
age has been tragically high in this Con- 
gress. 

They base their objection to this plan 
on the fact that it approaches the present 
housing shortage from the point of view 
of increasing the supply of housing in 
critical categories rather than from the 
point of view of speculating in the cur- 
rent demand. 

These real-estate lobbies have been 
successful in defeating Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 in the House. The foregoing 
evaluation of the issue is offered here in 
the hope that the facts may be made 
clear and that this success will not be 
repeated in the other body. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Vinson, for an indefinite period, 
on account of important business. 

To Mr. VAN Zaxpr (at the request of 
Mr. GRAHAM), for 2 days, on account 
of attending funeral. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of the 
following title was taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and, under the rule, referred 
as follows: 

S. J. Res. 112. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to formulate plans for the 
erection, in Grant Park, Chicago, III., of a 
Marine Corps memorial; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
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following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 3203. An act relative to maximum 
rents on housing accommodations; to repeal 
certain provisions of Public Law 388, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 814. An act to provide support for wool, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 1230. An act to amend section 2 (a) of 
the National Housing Act, as amended. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 19, 1947, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 


H. R. 3792. An act to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 41 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 23, 1947, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


817. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a list of various insti- 
tutions and organizations which have re- 
quested donations from the Navy Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

818. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, trans- 
mitting ^% draft of a proposed bill to promote 
the national defense by increasing the mem- 
bership of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

819. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a copy of 
its newly issued Electric Utility Deprecia- 
tion Practices; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

820. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, dated Febru- 
ary 20, 1946, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of reports on Great Lakes con- 
necting channels, requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, adopted on Febru- 
ary 11, 1941 (H. Doc. No. 335); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed, with 15 illustrations. 

821. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords for disposal by various Government 
agencies; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

$22. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed provision pertaining to an 
appropriation for the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration for ad- 
ministrative expenses of United States agen- 
cies incident to the liquidation of United 
States participation in the work of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
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tration (H. Doc. No. 336); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

823. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision relating to an existing 
appropriation of the War Department (H. 
Doc. No. 337); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

824. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $3,370,000 
for the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency (H. Doc. No. 338); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DEVITT: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Part II, minority views on H. R. 1639. A bill 
to amend the Employers’ Liability Act so as 
to limit venue in actions brought in United 
States district courts or in State courts under 
such act; without amendmert (Rept. No. 
613). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TWYMAN: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 1821. A bill to pro- 
vide for the collection and publication of 
statistical information by the Bureau of the 
Census; with amendments (Rept. No. 618). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ELSTON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, H. R. 3051. A bill to amend the act of 
July 19, 1940 (54 Stat. 780; 34 U. S. C. 495a), 
and to amend section 2 and to repeal the 
profit-limitation and certain other limiting 
provisions of the act of March 27, 1934 (48 
Stat. 503; 34 U. S. C. 495), as amended, re- 
lating to the construction of vessels and air- 
craft known as the Vinson-Trammell Act, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 619). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 3888. A bill 
to provide increased subsistence allowance to 
veterans pursuing certain courses under the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 620). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 

Mr. VURSELL: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. House Joint Resolution 
221. Joint resolution to provide for per- 
manent rates of postage on mail matter 
of the first class, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 621). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HAND: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H. R. 3494. A bill to in- 
tegrate certain personnel of the former Bu- 
reau of Marine Inspection and Navigation and 
the Bureau of Customs into the Regular 
Coast Guard, to establish the permanent 
commissioned personnel strength of the 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 622). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr, SHAFER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 3471. A bill to authorize leases 
of real or personal property by the War and 
Navy Departments, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 623). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. : 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H. R. 3861. A bill to allow to 
a successor railroad corporation the benefits 
of certain carry-overs of a predecessor cor- 
poration for the purposes of certain provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 624). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. LANDIS: Committee on Education and 
Labor. H. R. 3682. A bill to extend the 
period for providing assistance for certain 
war-incurred school enrollments; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 625). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on 
and Currency. H. R. 3916. A bill to amend 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended, and to extend the succession and 
certain lending powers and functions of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 626). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
the District of Columbia. S. 751. An act 
to continue a system of nurseries and nur- 
sery schools for the day care of school-age 
and under-school-age children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia through June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 627). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. Š 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
the District of Columbia. H. R. 2173. A bill 
to amend section 7 of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1903, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 1, 1902, as amended; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 628). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of © 
the Union. 

Mr. O'HARA: Committee on the District of 
Columbia. H. R. 3131. A bill to extend for 
the period of 1 year the provisions of the 
District of Columbia Emergency Rent Act, 
approved December 2, 1941, as amended; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 629). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BEALL: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 3433. A bill to amend 
the act entitled “An act to classify the officers 
and members of the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 20, 1906, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
630). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O'HARA: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 3744. A bill to authorize 
the construction of a railroad siding in the 
vicinity of Franklin Street NE., District of 
Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
631). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. O'HARA: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 3864. A bill to amend 
the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act with respect to contribu- 
tion rates after termination of military serv- 
ice; without amendment (Rept. No. 632). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. R. 3916. A bill to amend the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
and to extend the succession and certain 
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lending powers and functions of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 


y. 
By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R.3917. A bill to amend section 5 (a) 
of the Farm Credit Act of August 19, 1937 
(50 Stat. 703); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. COX: 

H. R. 3918. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Federal Power Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ELLIS: 

H. R. 3919. A bill to amend sections 812 and 
861 of the Internal Revenue Code so as to 
allow the deduction of the amounts of be- 
quests, legacies, devises, or transfers to or 
for the use of veterans’ organizations in de- 
termining the net estates of decedents sub- 
ject to Federal estate taxes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 3920. A bill to exclude certain ven- 
dors of newspapers from certain provisions 
of the Social Security Act and Internal Rev- 
enue Code; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 3921. A bill to amend subsection (c) 
of section 3108 of the Internal Revenue Code 
(53 Stat. 359; 26 U. S. C. 3108 (e)) and the 
second paragraph of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3114 of the Internal Revenue Code (53 
Stat. 360; 26 U. S. C. 3114 (a)): to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 3922. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion of certain former members of the armed 
forces to practice law in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
2 By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 3923. A bill to authorize retroactive 
payment of compensation or pension barred 
because of capture, internment, or isolation 
by the enemy during World War II: to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 3924. ‘A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act in regard to certain mat- 
ters of personnel and administration, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3925. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide grants to post- 
graduate schools of public health; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MICHENER (by request): 

H. R. 3926. A bill to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to designate the location of the 
Offices of United States marshals; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3927. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, to authorize certain expend- 
itures from the employees’ compensation 
fund, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3928. A bill to prescribe the measure 
of damages on account of trespass upon, un- 
lawful use of, and unlawful enclosure of 
lands or resources owned or controlled by the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3929. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide additional protection for 
owners of patents of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910, 
as amended, so as to protect the United States 
in certain patent suits; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REEVES: 

H. R. 3930, A bill to amend the act entitled 
„An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
epproved July 1, 1898, as amended, in rela- 
tion to extensions made pursuant to wage 
earners’ plans under chapter XIII of such 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. REES: 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution to pro- 
vide for permanent rates of postage on mail 
matter of the first class, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. Res. 251. Resolution to provide that 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and officers shall, for their convenience, be 
furnished with identification cards; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 3931. A bill for the relief of James W. 

Keith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JENKINS of Pennsylvania: 
H. R. eige A bill for the relief of pee 


3933. 
Young; to the Committee on the 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

656. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Peti- 
tion of Mary Seeley and 23 other signers, all 
members of Battle Mountain Auxiliary, No. 
1, United Spanish War Veterans, Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., favorable consideration 
of H. R. 969 and H. R. 3516, which propose 
an increase in pensions of Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Rules. 

657. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of Paralyzed 
Veterans Association of Bronx County, 
Bronx, N. T., opposing any cut in the appro- 
priation requested by General Bradley, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

658. Also, petition of the Human Relations 
Commission of the Protestant Church of the 
City of New York, urging (1) passage of the 
antilynching bill; (2) H. R. 2768, to create 
an Evacuation Claims Commission to ad- 
judge claims made by Japanese-Americans 
for losses incurred in the evacuation; and 
(3) H. R. 2933, to stay the deportation of 
persons excluded from naturalization be- 
cause of race; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

659. By the SPEAKER: Petition of T. S. 
Kinney, Orlando, Fla., and others, on- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of the Townsend 
— H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 

and Means, 


660. Also, petition of Mrs. B. F. Crane, 
Zephyrhills, Fla., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to endorsement of the Townsend 
plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

661. Also, petition of Mrs. Albina Bibeau, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ¢efer- 
ence to endorsement of the Townsend plan, 
H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


662. Also, petition of Mrs. Martha Moffitt, 
Sanford, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

663. Also, petition of Mrs. Carrie L. Me- 
Manus, Sarasota, Fla., and others, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of the Townsend 
plen, H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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SENATE 


Monpay, JUNE 23, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, O Lord, that this land 
is still governed by the people’s repre- 
sentatives. Let democratie processes be 
seen at their best in this time of testing. 
As these chosen men discharge their 
duties, guide them, O God, in the deci- 
sions they must make today. Give them 
the grace of humility, and shed now Thy 
guiding light into every mind. Break 
down every will that is stubborn against 
Thine or that has ignored Thee. 

May what is done be so clearly right 
that it needs no incendiary justification. 
Soothe our still-smoldering hearts and 
minds with the spirit of forgiveness. Let 
us be swayed not by emotion or ambition 
but by calm conviction. 

This we ask in Jesus’ name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WRIrR, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, June 20, 
and Saturday, June 21, 1947, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: $ 

On June 20, 1947: 

S. 321. An act to amend section 17 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 so as to in- 
crease the pay of cadets and midshipmen at 
the service academies, and for other purposes, 

On June 21, 1947: 

S. 26. An act to make criminally liable per- 
sons who negligently allow prisoners in their 
custody to escape; 

§.50. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Ochrimowski; 

S. 125. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
so as to extend the benefits of such act to the 
Official Reporters of Debates in the Senate 
and persons employed by them in connec- 
tion with the performance of their duties as 
such reporters; and 

S. 620. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ida 
Elma Franklin. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS—VETO 
MESSAGE 


The Senate resumed the reconsidera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3020) to prescribe 
fair and equitable rules of conduct to be 
observed by labor and management in 
their relations with one another which 
affect commerce, to protect the rights of 
individual workers in their relations with 
labor organizations whose activities af- 
fect commerce, to recognize the para- 
mount public interest in labor disputes 
affecting commerce that endanger the 
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public health, safety, or welfare, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senate is under the limitation of voting 
at 3 o’clock p. m. on House bill 3020. 
Prior thereto the time is to be equally 
divided and to be under the control of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Florida, I sug- 
gest that we have a call for a quorum, 
the time required to develop a quorum to 
be divided equally between the two sides. 
May we have unanimous consent that 
that be done? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is the universal practice. The clerk will 
call the roll, the time to be equally 
divided between the two sides. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hatch Murray 
Baldwin Hawkes Myers 

Ball Hayden O'Conor 
Barkley Hickenlooper O'Daniel 
Brewster Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hoey Overton 
Bridges Holland Pepper 
Brooks Ives eed 

Buck Jenner Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo, Robertson, Va. 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Wyo. 
Byrd Kem Russell 
Cain Kilgore Saltonstall 
Capehart Knowland Smith 
Capper Langer Sparkman 
Chavez Lodge Stewart 
Connally Lucas Taft 
Cooper McCarran Taylor 
Cordon McCarthy Thomas, Okla 
Donnell McCiellan Thye 
Downey McFarland Tobey 
Dworshak McGrath Tydings 
Eastland McKellar Umstead 
Ecton McMahon Vandenberg 
Ellender Magnuson Watkins 
Ferguson Malone Wherry 
Flanders Martin White 
Pulbright Maybank Wiley 
George Millikin Williams 
Green Moore Wilson 
Gurney Morse Young 


Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Utah 
{Mr. THomas] is absent by leave of the 
Senate, having been appointed as a dele- 
gate to the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Ninety- 
three Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I yield 
30 minutes to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

LABOR BILL EXPANDS GOVERNMENT POWER 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak in favor of sustaining the 
veto of the President of the United 
States of the pending so-called Taft- 
Hartley bill. I do this primarily on two 
grounds. The first of the grounds upon 
which I am now urging that the veto 
be sustained is that the bill, if it be- 
comes_a law, will set up a labor czar, 
with power and authority over the econ- 
omy of the whole United States, greater 
by far than the power that was ever 
vested in any Government official under 
President Roosevelt or the New Deal. 
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The second ground upon which I urge 
this is that by the terms of the bill itself 
it becomes clear that the first action 
under the bill will be the institution of a 
violent intra-agency row between the 
newly established or expanded Labor Re- 
lations Board and the newly created in- 
dependent general counsel of the Board. 
The bill ought to be called a bill to cre- 
ate a labor czar and promote discord. 

Its first result will be to bring about a 
struggle for power within the agency be- 
tween the Board itself and the general 
counsel; but the general counsel will 
win, because, by the language of the bill 
and the language of the conference re- 
port, he is to be an independent officer, 
appointed by the President, with the ad- 
vice and the consent of the Senate; but 
he will be clothed—and I am quoting 
from the language of the proposed act— 
with- final authority on behalf of the 
Board in respect of the investigation of 
charges and the issuance of complaints.” 
It is to me an amazing fact that the Re- 
publican majority of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, which we were told was elected to 
office upon the theory that there has 
been too much government in Washing- 
ton, is by the bill setting up an office 
with more power over the life and death 
of American business, as I have already 
said, than was ever dreamed of by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New 
Deal. 

No one will have the slightest idea of 
what the effect of the act will be until 
the general counsel has been appointed 
and confirmed, except that it is perfectly 
clear from the language of the bill it- 
self that the general counsel and the 
Board will be locked in battle until one or 
the other wins. 

Mr. President, if ever there was a job 
that should be well done by the Congress 
of the United States, this is it. We have 
not taken the time to do the job prop- 
erly. We have had the advantage of the 
advice of a distinguished Member of this 
body, who is also a member of the ma- 
jority, who served on the National Labor 
Relations Board, and who, speaking out 
of his experience, has told us that the 
bill is an administrative impossibility. 
We have not chosen to take the time that 
would be necessary to make the bill ad- 
ministratively feasible and to make it 
an agency for promoting labor-manage- 
ment peace, instead of an agency for pro- 
moting turbulent disputes within the 
agency and within American business. 

All the weeks thus far devoted to the 
consideration of the problem have been 
weeks of jockeying for position, There 
have been those who have besought Con- 
gress to pass no labor legislation at all. 
Theyewere not in the executive arm of 
the Government. They did not speak for 
the President. There have been those, 
however, Mr. President, who have been 
urging that Congress pass a punitive bill. 
The pending bill is a punitive bill. 

SHALL CONGRESS ADJOURN OR LEGISLATE? 


We are told now by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart], whose name is attached 
to the legislation—and I listened to the 
Senator in his radio broadcast last 
night—that unless this particular bill is 
passed over the President’s veto, we shall 
have no labor legislation at all. To me 
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that means only one thing: It means 
that the Republican leadership in Con- 
gress regards it as of greater importance 
that Congress shall adjourn by the 26th 
of July, than that it should take the time 
to write a law such as the country needs, 
such as I think perhaps the country be- 
lieves it is getting in the pending legis- 
lation instead of this bill which is so ob- 
viously defective as to make a settlement 
of the labor issue impossible under its 
terms. 

Mr. President, I want to undertake, by 
reading the bill itself and the report. to 
demonstrate the accuracy of what I say. 
I am talking to those Members of this 
body upon the Republican side who actu- 
ally believe—and I know the most of 
them do—that we have had too much 
government in Washington, and that we 
ought to restore control of the economy 
of the Nation to the people who carry on 
the economy. I have heard the condem- 
nation, emanating from Republican 
sources over Many years, of the concen- 
tration of executive power, the concen- 
tration of Government power, over busi- 
ness and over the lives of the people. 
During the campaign of last fall, the cry 
of the Republican campaign managers 
to the people of the United States was, 
“Have you had enough?”—meaning 
clearly that if the Republicans were to 
be entrusted with the management of 
Government, they would see that the 
amount of Government regimentation 
and control would be reduced. I under- 
take to show by reading the bill that, far 
from reducing Government control, this 
measure extends it. 

READ AND UNDERSTAND 


Let me read, Mr. President, from page 
5 of the conference report, section 3 (d) 
of the measure. I have often discovered 
in my experience as a Member of this 
body that Senators frequently take leg- 
islation of this kind on faith without 
reading it. When a committee charged 
with the responsibility makes a report, 
and says that the bill reported will do 
this or that, Members of the Senate, like 
all people of the country, are likely to 
assume that what is said is correct. So 
much authority is concentrated here and 
we have so much legislation to act upon 
that we cannot read every bill. I know 
that perhaps a substantial majority of 
the newspapers of the United States seem 
to feel that this bill should become law, 
but I am sure that few editors have read 
the measure. They are taking it on faith 
too. But I undertake to show, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by a reading of the bill, that many 
editorial expressions which demand of 
Senators to vote to override the veto 
have, in all likelihood, been written with- 
out a knowledge of what the bill does. 

Let us read the language: 

Src. 3 (d). There shall be a general 
counsel of the Board who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, for a term of 4 years. 


There, in words of one syllable, we are 
told that the general counsel of the 
Board will be appointed, not by the 
Board, but by the President of the United 
States, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. He will be an independent 
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officer. He will not be subject to direc- 
tion by the National Labor Relations 
Board with respect to his principal 
functions. 

What are the powers to be given to 
this new official? These are the words 
of the measure itself: 

The general counsel of the Board shall 
exercise general supervision over all attor- 
neys employed by the Board (other than trial 
examiners and legal assistants to Board mem- 
bers) and over the officers and employees 
in the regional offices. 


Can there be any misunderstanding 
of what that sentence means? It gives 
to this independent officer general su- 
pervision over all the lawyers, except 
trial examiners and the personal ad- 
visers of the members of the Board, and 
over all the employees in the regional 
offices of the Board. Can it be possible, 
Mr. President, that the sponsors of the 
bill, the members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and the members of the conference com- 
mittee, actually desired to set up an in- 
dependent officer who should have con- 
trol and supervision over the regional 
employees appointed by the Board? 
That is what the bill does. Someone 
may say, “Why, that would be unthink- 
able. The general counsel no doubt ap- 
points these people.” That would be a 
mistake, Mr. President. 

In section 4 (a) we find this sentcnce: 

The Board shall appoint an executive 
secretary, and such attorneys, examiners, 
and regional directors, and such other em- 
ployees as it may from time to time find 
necessary for the proper performance of its 
duties. 


So the bill undertakes to authorize the 
Board to appoint attorneys and regional 
officers and. other employees to help it 
to perform its duties—observe those 
words, its duties—and then it turns 
around and gives general supervision of 
those very employees selected by the 
Board to the independent officer, the 
general counsel. How can anyone im- 
agine that such a bill could work suc- 
cessfully? 

INTRA-AGENCY STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


Let me read another sentence which 
demonstrates conclusively that a con- 
flict would be bound to result if the veto 
is overridden. I am reading now from 
section 5: 

The principal office of the Board shall be 
in the District of Columbia, but it may meet 
and exercise any or all of its powers at any 
other place, The Board may, by one or more 
of its members or by such agents or agencies 
as it may designate, prosecute any inquiry 
necessary to its functions in any part of the 
United States. 


So here, Mr. President, we undertake 
to clothe this Board with the power to 
prosecute any inquiry anywhere in the 
United States, but at the same time we 
-set up the independent officer, the gen- 
eral counsel of the Board, upon whom 
the Board must rely for advice, and we 
give him the independent power to con- 
trol the employees in the regional offices 
throughout the United States, as well as 
to supervise all the work of the attorneys. 

But one may say, “Surely that was not 
intended. Surely the situation will not 
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develop in that manner.” Ah, but, Mr. 
President, let us see what the conferees 
said they intended to do by this lan- 
guage. If anyone has the slightest doubt 
of what the language means, it is com- 
pletely cleared up by what the conferees 
have said about it on page 37 in their 
own explanation of their purpose. It is 
their explanation, not mine. 

The conference agreement does not make 
provision for an independent agency to exer- 
cise the investigating and prosecuting func- 
tions under the act— 


That is what the Senate bill did, and 
the Senate conferees abandoned it— 
but does provide that there shall be a gen- 
eral counsel of the Board, who is to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, for a term 
of 4 years. 


I wish Senators would pay heed to this 
language coming from the report of the 
conferees when they undertake to tell 
the Members of the Senate and the 
Members of the House and the people of 
the country just what they had in mind 
when they were writing this conference 
bill. Here is their language: 

The general counsel is to have general 
supervision and direction of all attorneys em- 
ployed by the Board (excluding the trial ex- 
aminers and the legal assistants to the indi- 
vidual members of the Board), and of all the 
officers and employees in the Board’s regional 
offices, and is to have the final authority to 
act in the name of, but independently of any 
direction, control, or review by, the Board in 
respect of the investigation of charges and 
the issuance of complaints of unfair labor 
practices, and in respect of the prosecution 
of such complaints before the Board. 


No one can misunderstand that. The 
independent officer appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, is authorized by the bill 
before us, as clearly stated in the confer- 
ence report, to act for the Board, but 
independently of any direction, control, 
or review by, the Board in respect of the 
investigation of charges and the issuance 
of complaints of unfair labor practices.” 

Can anyone wonder that I call the 
general counsel a labor czar? He acts 
for the Board, but independently of it, 
independent, as the conferees put it, “of 
any direction, control, or review.” Make 
no mistake about it, Mr. Businessman, 
he will be telling us, not asking us, just 
as he will be telling the Board. 

We will not know how he will use this 
power until he has been nominated and 
ecnfirmed. When that takes place he 
will read the law. He will understand 
what Congress has said about his inde- 
pendence and it is inevitable that he will 
not surrender to the Board. Human na- 
ture, being what, it is, he will take and 
exercise the power Congress is giving 
him. The Board will resist him, no 
doubt, but the Board will lose. Who 
knows what his point of view is going to 
be? Who can find the standards in this 
bill that will guide his imperious dis- 
cretion? 

CONCENTRATION FURTHER CONCENTRATED 

I have said that the bill creates the 
most tremendous centralization of power 
over American business that was ever 
suggested in the United States. It takes 
only 3 or 4 minutes contemplation of the 
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language which I have read, and of other 
language in the bill, to show that that is 
absolutely true. 

It might be said in defense of the pro- 
visions which I have just read that the 
purpose in making the general counsel 
independent of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board was to make him a prose- 
cutor, and make the Board a court to 
hear the cases. It might be argued that 
the purpose was to make the National 
Labor Relations Board a sort of court to 
deal impartially, and as a matter of first 
impression, with the cases which were 
Md be worked up by the independent of- 

cer. 

I have two criticisms of that argu- 
ment. The first, of course, is that inas- 
much as the general counsel is the legal 
adviser of the Board, the two functions 
have not been separated. There was a 
complete separation in the Senate bill, 
but now the two functions are joined, 
and the legal adviser of the Board is 
made independent of the Board. 

But let us assume that that were not 
the fact. Let us disregard that criti- 
cism for a moment, and consider the 
other. It will be borne in mind that the 
bill creates a board and, by the lan- 
guage which I have just read, gives it the 
power to hold hearings and pursue in- 
quiries anywhere in the United States; 
it makes no difference where. The bill 
gives the Board the power to delegate 
its authority. How many criticisms have 
we heard about the delegation of au- 
thority by executive function? It is 
worth while to place the language to 
which I refer in the Recor» at this point. 
I read from section 3 (b): 

(b) The Board is authorized to delegate 
to any group of three or more members any 
or all of the powers which it may itself exer- 
cise. A vacancy in the Board shall not im- 
pair the right of the remaining members to 
exercise all of the powers of the Board, and 
three members of the Board shall, at all 
times, constitute a quorum of the Board, ex- 
cept that two members shall constitute a 
quorum of any group designated. pursuant 
to the first sentence hereof. The Board 
shall have an official seal which shall be judi- 
cially noticed. 


Observe that the Board is given com- 
plete and plenary power to delegate any 
or all of its power to any group of three; 
and then any two members of that 
group of three can speak for the Board. 
So we have a bill—and I invite the at- 
tention of lawyers in this body to this— 
which not only authorizes the Board to 
delegate its powers, but authorizes the 
Board to delegate its powers, and all of 
them, to less than a quorum of the 
Board. This we do in the name of re- 
ducing government in Washington. 
This we do in the name of returning 
control of the economic life of the peo- 
ple of the United States to the people 
of the United States; and we undertake 
a program of delegated powers which, 
so far as I know, has never been sug- 
gested before in the history of this Gov- 
ernment. 

I was speaking of the description 
which has been given by some of its 
supporters to this measure, or which 
might be given, as a bill intended to 
authorize the National Labor Relations 
Board to sit as a court and to hear cases. 
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On the Supreme Court of the United 
States we have nine justices. But be- 
fore they are called upon to pass upon 
the controversies which arise in the ad- 
ministration of the laws of this Nation, 
the cases are all tried, as matters of 
first impression, by courts in the various 
districts, by courts of appeal, or by 
courts especially established for particu- 
lar purposes. Under the structure of 
the judiciary system of the United 
States we preserve local and regional in- 
dependence. We guarantee to the peo- 
ple the opportunity to have their dis- 
putes settled where they live. Do we do 
that in this case? 

Mr. President, I stood upon this floor 
in 1937 and criticized the so-called 
court-packin:, bill because it would have 
authorized the appointment of traveling 
judges who would go out of Washington 
to all parts of the United States and 
pass upon the litigation of the people of 
the United States. Now the great Re- 
publican Party undertakes to create for 
our all-important labor-management 
economy a traveling judiciary system 
which will go all over the United States, 
with power to inquire into the economic 
labor-management controversies of the 
people and bring them back here to 
Washington for decision. They cannot 
be decided by the people or for the peo- 
ple in any local tribunal. They can be 
determined only by the central body in 
Washington. 

Can anyone wonder, Mr. President, 
that I undertake to say that the bill 
goes further than any bill ever pro- 
posed—not to say any bill ever passed— 
toward the creation of arbitrary central 
Government power in Washington? It 
comes from the spokesmen of the Re- 
publican Party. All their denunciation 
of arbitrary central Government power 
will be of no more consequence than a 
breath of air if they support this bill. 
Let no Member of the majority ever 
again open his mouth in denunciation of 
arbitrary Government power over the 
lives of the people if he votes to over- 
ride this veto. 

He will have acted, as the clear lan- 
guage of this measure says, to give a 
single officer almost complete power over 
the economic life of the United States. 

This, Mr. President, is just another 
step on the road toward centralization 
which we have been following for lo 
these many years. Why cannot Sena- 
tors and Members of Congress take off 
the blinders and read the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I yield 
three additional minutes to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
three additional minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
say, let Senators read the bill, and they 
will have no doubt in their minds that 
here we are taking another long stride 
in the trend of arbitrary power in Wash- 
ington, in the destruction of the power 
of the people to run their own economy. 
Congress should act to protect and 
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strengthen the power of the people, in- 
stead of increasing the power of Govern- 
ment, as this bill does. We ought to 
sustain the veto and then, if necessary, 
remain in Washington throughout the 
remainder of the summer to write a bill 
which will be 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator if it is not true that 
a majority of all the Democrats in both 
Houses of Congress have voted for this 
bill? When he talks about party respon- 
sibility-—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
that is no argument. The leadership 
is the leadership of the Republican 
Party. I grant that some of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues have been almost as 
blind as the gentlemen on the other side 
of the aisle have been. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield further, I will 
again suggest that a majority of all the 
Democrats in the Congress of the United 
States have voted in favor of this bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is one 
thing I can say, and that is that a ma- 
jority of the Democrats in the Senate 
have not yet been lured away by the 
blind leadership which is coming from 
the other side—doing the very thing they 
say should not be done. 

EXPENDITURES IN CONNECTION WITH ELECTIONS 


O Mr. President, let me take suf- 
ficient time to analyze another provision 
of the bill which has been completely 
misunderstood and misrepresented by 
the spokesmen for the bill. I was upon 
the floor of the Senate when the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tarr] told this body that the conferees 
had written into this bill a provision 
which would prevent labor organizations 
from spending the money of their unions 
to affect in any way a presidential elec- 
tion. I read the provision, and when I 
read it I was amazed to find that there 
was not a word in it to support the in- 
terpretation given by the Senator from 
Ohio that this bill would prevent labor 
unions from publishing newspapers with 
their funds raised by dues but permit 
them to express political opinions in 
papers financed by subscriptions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator's time has again expired. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming three 
more minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. He said, in re- 
sponse to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper], that the purpose of the bill was 
to permit labor unions to print news- 
papers if they did it by subscriptions. 
Let us see what is done. I will read from 
section 304 in regard to restriction on 
political contributions and expenditures. 
This is an amendment of section 313 of 
the Corrupt Practices Act: 

It is unlawful for any national bank, or any 
corporation organized by authority of any 
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law of Congress, to make a contribution or 
expenditure— 


That is the new word used 


in connection with any election to any 
political office— 


Observe that the language is “in con- 
nection with,” not “to affect” any elec- 
tion— 
or in connection with any primary election 
or political convention or caucus held to se- 
lect candidates for any political offite, or— 


Observe this language— 


or for any corporation whatever, or any labor 
organization to make a contribution or ex- 
penditure— 


That is the new word “expenditure”— 
in connection with any election at which 
Presidential and Vice Presidential electors or 
a Senator or Representative in, or a Delegate 
or Resident Commissioner to Congress are to 
be voted for. 


Observe these words, any corporation 
whatever or any labor organization to 
make a contribution or expenditure in 
connection with“ such an election. 

Mr. President, if a labor organization 
is prohibited from making an expendi- 
ture in connection with a Presidential 
election or any other election, then by 
this language “any corporation what- 
ever” is also prohibited from doing so. 
Corporations and labor organizations are 
treated precisely the same. The section 
is not a prohibition against expenditures 
to “affect or influence” an election but 
“in connection with” an election. 

I said to the Chicago Tribune repre- 
sentative a week ago Saturday when 
he called me up, and I say to the Asso- 
ciated Press, the United Press, and the 
editor of every newspaper in the United 
States that is published by a corporation, 
that if this measure provides what the 
Senator from Ohio says it does, then not 
only are labor organizations prohibited 
from making expenditures “in con- 
nection” with an election but so also 
are any corporation newspapers. An ex- 
penditure which is made to send a cor- 
respondent to Philadelphia to report the 
next Republican Convention is an ex- 
penditure “in connection with” the next 
election and is prohibited. 

Editors who want to override the veto 
may comfort themselves that the bill will 
not be enforced. But I say to them and 
to you that this is an example of the care- 
less manner in which this bill has been 
drawn. It is only one of many mistakes. 
The bill should be rewritten. 

This is a time for patience, industry, 
and tolerance. Let us sustain the veto 
and write a good bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. MALONE]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nevada is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to debate this question fur- 
ther; but so many fine people in my State 
and in the Nation are so confused and 
bewildered by the multiplicity of Govern- 
ment controls and conflicting interpreta- 
tions of the proposed remedies, that they 
assume it is necessary to line up violently 
prolabor or promanagement. 
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This labor bill has become an intensely 
emotional issue. Prejudice and feeling 
apparently have taken the place of rea- 
son and logic. There are some among us 
who seem to think all that is desired in 
the way of improving conditions must be 
done by legislation, which may never be 
effective until great sums have been spent 
on litigation. 

Mr. President, we appear to be con- 
tinuing the policy of trying to save the 
country by dangerously stirring up class 
hatreds. We may be on the road to dis- 
sensions that form the wedge to cleavages 
that will lead to profound changes, at a 
perilous time, when unity is the most ur- 
gent need in sustaining our democracy. 
We confidently set up laws and regula- 
tions that divide men and women repre- 
senting the workers and management 
into groups and classes, and which prac- 
tically forbid the normal social relation- 
ships, and which are expected to bring 
worker-management peace. 

Iam therefore constrained to make my 
position crystal clear. I am not prolabor 
or promanagement. I am pro-United 
States. 

Mr. President, it is time we correlate 
some of the trends which in themselves 
may be relatively innocuous, but which in 
their entirety are extremely dangerous, 
and which would lead the people of this 
country into a situation which they 
would not knowingly create by their 
votes at the polls. 

This fateful procedure, step by step, 
each apparently simple and logical, may 
lead to that final plunge, which as this 
body will recall, in the progress of events 
took us into two world wars, and left the 
Congress, in each case, no alternative but 
to declare war, because when the ques- 
tion finally reached Congress it found we 
were already in the fight. 

All this, we were shocked to find, boiled 
up out of the mess of catch words and 
slogans—historic phrases such as “make 
the world safe for democracy,” “the four 
freedoms,” “reciprocal trade,” “the for- 
gotten man,” “economic royalists,” “we 
owe it to ourselves,” “we cannot be pros- 
perous in a starving world,” and dozens 
of other pithy expressions which in- 
flamed the minds of men in those times 
of extreme nervous stress and strain. 

Mr. President, I wonder if the Ameri- 
can people will ever wake up and realize 
that some nation had better stay prosper- 
ous in a world that has had starving 
people through 5,000 years of recorded 
history, that this dream of reciprocal 
trade as now advocated in our world of 
plenty will prove to be just one more 
method of dividing our substance with 
the nations of low-wage living standards 
by importing the products made by their 
low-paid people, instead of helping them 
to help themselves? Will we ever real- 
ize that huge loans and gifts to foreign 
nations, made without hope of repay- 
ment, and without a definite interna- 
tional policy geared to our domestic econ- 
omy, mean lower wages for Americans? 
Will we ever understand that the pour- 
ing out of such floods of our substance— 
whether released by the direct action 
of congressional appropriations, or by 
treaty commitments that force us to pay 
indirect reparations through one foreign 
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nation to another, or by the funds which 
come through the Import-Export Bank 
or through the securities sold to the 
American public by the World Bank, 
and loaned in the same manner, or by 
means of trade treaties which stifle our 
own production by importation of the 
merchandise and commodities of the 
low-wage nations of the world—is all 
part of the manipulation directed to the 
same goal of lowering the standard of 
living of the American people? 

Mr. President, will we ever realize that 
all this has been advocated by the ad- 
ministration for the past 15 years and 
that it is all part of a well-laid plan to 
enslave this Nation under a gigantic 
socialistic system or something worse, 
and that the weird system of administer- 
ing labor legislation has been a part of 
this plan? Bear in mind it is this same 
administration, now raising the cry of 
communism, which officially recognized 
Russia a few months after coming into 
power in 1933, without providing safe- 
guards of any kind whatsoever. It is 
this same administration that has pro- 
duced some of the strangest administra- 
tive rulings and some of the most weird 
Supreme Court decisions in cases be- 
tween labor and management that have 
ever occurred in the history of this 
Nation. 

These are the reasons why I ran for 
the Senate of the United States in the 
first place. I did not win the first time. 
I won in the third round. The New Deal 
defeated me twice, with the help of a 
bipartisan coalition in 1934 and 1944. 
Iam allergic to bipartisan combinations. 

Mr. President, the solution, then, does 
not lie in superimposing another layer of 
complicated Federal laws and machinery 
on top of an act which itself, for the 


most part, should be repealed. The solu-, 


tion lies ir. the defeat of the administra- 
tion in 1948, so that the Government 
may assume, in relation to worker-man- 
agement disagreement, the role of mak- 
ing the rules and fairly administering 
them. 

My reason for supporting the veto is 
not that I care to support an admin- 
istration which, in my judgment, has 
reached the point of extreme incompe- 
tence through the creation of the great- 
est maze of bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and trick organizations ever assembled 
in any government, but because we have 
not found the answer in retaining the 
already top-heavy Wagner Act and by 
attempting to repair it through an act 
almost as lengthy, and which in one par- 
ticular provision unduly weakens the 
workers’ bargaining unit, as I have pre- 
viously stated on this floor. 

Mr. President, I believe in less Govern- 
ment meddling, not more, as applied to 
worker-management relations and all 
other Government functions in this Na- 
tion. It is time we stopped the labor- 
Management pendulum from swinging 
back and forth and determine where that 
old dong ought to hang. 

As I have repeatedly stated, I will vote 
to regulate both the workers’ bargaining 
unit, and management, but I will not 
vote to break or unduly weaken either 
one. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 5 
en to the Senator from Washing- 

in. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington comes from a 
magnificent and sovereign State which is 
probably as highly organized in a labor 
sense as any State in our Nation. I have 
therefore been exposed to what is known 
as pressure of an unusual character and 
intensity. Few Senators in this Chamber 
have been given greater encouragement 
to vote to sustain the President’s veto. 
Few Senators have been so threatened 
with political reprisals as has the junior 
Senator from Washington. 

I have studied the legislation; I have 
listened to and read the endless words 
uttered before the committee hearings 
and on this floor; I have talked to as 
many labor leaders as time made pos- 
sible; I have analyzed, as best I could, the 
President’s veto message; I have wel- 
comed the telegrams and letters and tele- 
phone calls, by what seem the thou- 
sands, which have come to me in recent 
weeks, on both sides of the subject, from 
the citizens of every walk of life in my 
own home State. 

Mr. President, a man’s opinion is no 
better than the information on which it 
is based. On the basis of a flood-tide of 
information on the subject of the labor 
bill before us, which I have worked and 
labored so hard to understand, I shall, 
without apology, but with hope for bet- 
ter human and industrial relationships 
in the future, vote to override the 
President’s veto. 

Mr. President, I have three basic rea- 
sons for my decision. 

First, I am completely convinced that 
no thinking person, no intelligent person, 
and no real American in our land believes 
that a maintenance of the status quo is 
good for America. The President of the 
United States has urged, has he not, that 
our labor laws be changed. Without.ex- 
ception, every member of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
recommended changes in the prevailing 
legislation. During the course of our re- 
cent filibuster, no single opponent of the 
proposed labor legislation failed to agree 
that changes were in order. To vote 
against the conference report is to en- 
courage industrial relations in this coun- 
try to stand still. I cannot vote to retard 
progress. 

Second, Iam completely convinced and 
satisfied that the substance of the con- 
ference labor bill retains the right to 
strike, while at the same time it helps to 
enforce the right of a man or woman to 
work. Americans generally, including 
tens of thousands of union members, 
have registered in scores of ways their 
opposition to the senselessness and utter 
waste of secondary boycotts, for example, 
and jurisdictional strikes. The average 
American knows and is willing to say 
that the right of free speech belongs to 
everyone regardless of the class or group 
of which he is a part. Provisions to 
rectify past abuses in these fields are in- 
cluded in the conference report. I do not 
presume to know abolutely that the cor- 
rective provisions will cure the evils. No 
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man can be certain now thai the legisla- 
tion is the best legislation which can ulti- 
mately be written. What we do know is 
that reasonable and fair-minded Ameri- 
cans have done their best to correct the 
faults which have surrounded us in re- 
cent years. The conference bill, Mr. 
President, has sought to attain its single 
objective of keeping the wheels of indus- 
try in full production for the good of this 
Nation and of the world. I shall vote 
again for the conference report because 
its intention is good and fair and demo- 
cratic. 

Third, I shall vote for the conference 
report because its designers and the en- 
tire Congress know that the intended la- 
bor legislation is not an end in itself. 
There is nothing sacred in the instru- 
ment before us. I should vote to oppose 
the measure if I thought that its provi- 
sions were not to be subject to change. 
A joint congressional committee is 
charged with seeing that a performance 
of the provisions of the bill lives up to 
the bill’s intentions and high promise. 
This can only be accomplished, Mr. Pres- 
ident, by revision and change and modi- 
fication and enforcement. There may, 
indeed, be included provisions and de- 
mands which will not work. If they do 
not work they must be changed so that 
they will work. If the bill is worth any- 
thing—and I think it is worth a very 
great deal—it is because this Congress, 
which represents the mass of America, 
will insist that the legislation changes 
form and character and direction in 
keeping with the demands of the difficult 
days which lie before us all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Washington 
has expired. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to have an 
additional half minute, I say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
whatever part of 5 minutes the Senator 
may require. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, as an American citizen 
and as a Senator in the Senate of these 
United States, I am privileged to vote for 
an instrument which is free from cyni- 
cism and futility and despair. This in- 
strument says to America and to the 
world that we shall keep on trying until 
we find industrial peace and security at 
home. If the instrument fails to accom- 
plish its high objectives, the very same 
men who wrote it, and supported it, and 
those far more able men who follow us 
all, will try and try again until men can 
work without fear of oppression or re- 
straint from the abusers of privilege, be 
they of labor or of management. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. HAWKES]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, the 
question before us today is not whether 
we should support one man, but whether 
we should vote our best judgment in the 
interest of millions of working men and 
women, and the Nation. 

The welfare of all the people in the 
United States is so much more important 
than our interest in or feeling for any one 
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man or group of individuals that our 
duty demands that our action shall be in 
the interest of the body politic and eco- 
nomic. 

No one claims that H. R. 3020 is a per- 
fect bill, because it would be absolutely 
impossible for any set of human beings 
to enact a law governing the human rela- 
tionships between employer and em- 
ployee, which, as we go along, will need 
no amendments or changes. 

Since the beginning of time we have 
been endeavoring to find a way to im- 
prove the human relationship which, in 
the old days, was the relationship of 
master and servant, but which today, 
after hundreds of years of effort and the 
invoking of Christian principles, has be- 
come the relationship of employer and 
employee. 

All any laws that we or any other 
representatives of the people enact can 
ever be, under a system of freemen, are 
rules of the game of human relationship. 

The Government should be a fair 
referee, to see that the rules of the game 
are properly administered and complied 
with. Tosucceed, the Government must 
apply the rules in a nonpartisan manner, 
ever watchful of the necessity for change 
in the rules of the game so as to correct 
unfairness and injustice. 

Unless I misunderstand the people of 
this Nation, they do not want monopoly 
in the hands of any individual or group 
of individuals in the United States, 
whether serving as leaders in business 
and industry, or leaders in labor unions, 

No sane or understanding American 
citizen or representative of the people 
would pursue a course, in or out of Con- 
gress, that would injure or destroy the 
legitimate rights of the working people 
of this Nation. If he did, he would 
injure himself and all other good 


‘Americans. 


The essence of Americanism is to es- 
tablish fair rules of conduct and human 
relationship, so as to keep the door of 
opportunity open for the poorest man in 
our country who complies with the es- 
tablished laws and rules of action to im- 
prove his status in American life. 

But we must remove fear from the 
hearts of men and women and restore 
their right of freedom and safety in the 
pursuit of those rights, if we would pre- 
serve the American system of freemen, 
and the leadership to peace that has re- 
cently fallen upon our shoulders. 

Every representative of the people 
must carefully weigh what is right and 
what is wrong, and he must recognize 
that, while there may be thousands of 
telegrams sent to him supporting one 
side, yet there are milions of people back 
home who would send telegrams if they 
felt it to be necessary. 

Those silent millions, both in and out 
of the ranks of labor, expect us to do our 
duty, and abolish any rules of the game 
heretofore established which interferes 
with their pursuit of happiness and the 
rightful exercise of their desires to make 
a living in such a way as not to interfere 
with the welfare of the people as a whole. 

Let us not listen only to the loud voice 
of those who think they have the biggest 
interest in the passage or defeat of this 
bill, whether they be in the ranks of em- 
ployers or the leaders of workers, 
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Rather let us listen to the silent voice of 
the millions back home who seldom 
speak, but who are waiting for peace, 
prosperity, and justice, and who still be- 
lieve in the guaranties of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

No law can be much better than the 
proper administration of it makes it. A 
bad law can be made fairly good if wisely 
and equitably administered. A good law 
can be made horribly bad by an admin- 
istration of it with the objective and pur- 
pose of proving it unworkable and bad. 

This bill, wisely and fairly adminis- 
tered, will bring prosperity to the coun- 
try and its people, and, in my judgment, 
which is founded upon 45 years of in- 
timate association with labor, of which 
I was a part for a number of years, it 
will bring injury to none of the legitimate 
rights and freedoms of labor. 

No bill will bring prosperity if those 
in power wish to make it fail. No law will 
be good of itself, and the limitations for 
all law lie in the honesty, intelligence, 
and integrity of its administration. 

Since 1935 we have been operating un- 
der a labor law which destroyed mutual- 
ity between employer and employee. It 
even destroyed, to a very substantial ex- 
tent, the right of free speech guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States. 
What happened to it? So far as I know, 
little or nothing has been done in 12 
years to change the bad features of that 
law, until this Congress has finally of- 
fered a new set of rules which, in its opin- 
ion, will lead to substantial betterment 
in the relationship of employer and em- 
ployee. 

On the foundation of that relation- 
ship rest all the hopes of future years 
for prosperity at home and our leader- 
ship in the cause of justice and peace in 
world affairs. 

I hope this Congress and succeeding 
Congresses will never make the mistake 
of letting any part of this law remain on 
the books as the guiding rule of human 
relationship one minute longer than it 
takes to analyze its effect and enact a 
cure in the form of amendments or re- 
placements if they are needed to estab- 
lish fair rules of human relationship be- 
tween employer and employee—rules 
that are compatible with the preserva- 
tion of our American system of freemen 
and the American system of making a 
living, based upon human rights and the 
security of property ownership—rules 
which do not stimulate friction and en- 
mity between the groups which make up 
our American free competitive enterprise 
system. 

Under our American system, the work- 
ingman of today can and has become the 
owner and employer of tomorrow. The 
rules of conduct or the laws governing 
the relationship of human beings are the 
foundation upon which we built, but the 
superstructure, which has made Amer- 
ica great in the past, can only be pre- 
served through friendly voluntary coop- 
eration which recognizes that no good 
can come to any individual and remain 
with him permanently except through 
this process of voluntary cooperation, 
and a recognition by all that the welfare 
of the individual is absolutely dependent 
upon the over-all accomplishment and 
happiness of the people as a whole. 
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Believing these things, and recogniz- 
ing the imperfections of human accom- 
plishment on the one hand, and the 
power of the representatives of the peo- 
ple to correct things which are wrong on 
the other hand, I shall vote to override 
the Presidential veto. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 20 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, BALL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Know3tanp in the chair). The Senator 
from Minnesota is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

- Mr. BALL. Mr. President, as one who 

has been associated with the develop- 
ment of the pending legislation since its 
inception, and who has gone through all 
the many weeks of hearings and com- 
mittee consideration, continuing over a 
period of about 5 months—which, of 
course, completely belies the suggestion 
and charge heard so often that this 
is hasty, ill-considered legislation—I 
studied the President’s veto message 
very carefully. 

I must say that I find it one of the 
most amazing documents to come out 
of the White House since I have been in 
the Senate. As I read that message, it 
appears to me that the President cannot 
find a single clause or section in the bill 
of which he approves. As far as I can 
recall, I think the only section on which 
he does not comment adversely is that 
prohibiting strikes by Government em- 
ployees; which merely reenacts into per- 
manent law a section which has been 
5 for 2 years in every appropriation 

ill. - 

That is an amazing situation, Mr. 
President. Here is a bill which has been 
evolved after 5 months of arduous ef- 
fort by the committees of both Houses, 
which has commanded in each House 
over two-thirds of the votes of all the 
Members; and the President of the United 
States cannot find a single section of 
which he approves. 

So far as the veto message is con- 
cerned, Mr. President, there are appar- 
ently no real abuses in the fleld of labor 
relations which need correction. I do 
not see how, in the light of that message, 
the Congress could possibly write a bill 
which would obtain Presidential ap- 
proval. 

I have known the present occupant of 
the White House for a long time. I 
served with him intimately on commit- 
tees of the Congress. I do not believe 
that the President had time to study the 
bill carefully. I am convinced that the 
message and the ideas on which it was 
based were furnished to him by agen- 
cies of the Government, notably the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, on whose 
analysis of the bill there has been com- 
ment on the Senate floor. 

I consider that analysis completely 
distorted, Mr. President. It disregards 
all the reports of the committees. It dis- 
regards the statements of the managers 
of the bill on the floor of the Senate and 
on the floor of the House, in order to put 
the harshest possible interpretation on 
every single section and sentence of the 
bill; as if the NLRB, which will have a 
major responsibility in administering it, 
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will lean over backwards to make the law 
operate as harshly as possible on unions. 

That kind of attitude, of course, we 
know is not going to prevail. I hink it is 
rather significant that the analysis pre- 
pared by the attorneys of the Board fol- 
lows so closely the analysis published and 
placed in the Record by Representative 
Marca; TONIO, of New York, and the anal- 
ysis prepared by Lce Pressman, general 
counsel of the CIO, who could hardly be 
termed to be anxious for any kind of la- 
bor legislation. 

Mr. President, this message is so stud- 
ded with distortions of the clear legisla- 
tive intent of the provisions of the bill 
that it would not be possible in the time 
allotted me to go into all of them, but I 
should like to refer to a few. 

In his first comment, that the bill 
would substantially increase strikes, un- 
der paragraph (4), the President has this 
to say: 

The bill would force unions to strike or to 
boycott, if they wish to have a jurisdictional 
dispute settled by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 


Mr. President, that statement is just 
not true. Every time the National Labor 
Relations Board now handles a represen- 
tation case, the Board must first decide 
what is an appropriate unit; and in de- 
ciding what is an appropriate unit, it as- 
signs certain work tasks to the people 
within that unit. So that every time 
there is a representation case, the Board, 
in effect, now decides that kind of juris- 
dictional dispute. Of course, when it is a 
dispute between two unions as to who 
shall represent all the employees in a 
plant, we know that the Board deter- 
mines those disputes. 

Mr, President, in his second list of ob- 
jections to the bill, under paragraph (3) 
of his veto message, the President has 
this to say: 

The bill presents the danger that employ- 
ers and employees might be prohibited from 
agreeing on safety provisions, rest-period 
rules, and many other legitimate practices, 
since such practices may fall und:r the lan- 
guage defining “featherbedding.” 


Mr. President, that again is a complete 
distortion of the actual wording of the 
section to which the President refers, 
which is 8 (b), which makes it an unfair 
practice for a labor organization— 

6. To cause or attempt to cause an employ- 
er to pay or deliver, or to agree to pay or de- 
liver, any money or other thing of value, in 
the nature of an exaction, for services which 
are not performed or not to be performed, 


There is not a word in that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, about “featherbedding.” It says 
that it is an unfair practice for a union 
to force an employer to pay for work 
which is not performed. In the colloquy 
on this floor between the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from Ohio, be- 
fore the bill was passed, it was made 
abundantly clear that it did not apply 
to rest periods, it did not apply to speed- 
ups or safety provisions, or to anything 
of that nature; it applied only to situa- 
tions, for instance, where the Musicians’ 
Federation forces an employer to hire 
one orchestra and then to pay for an- 
other stand-by orchestra, which does no 
work at all. 
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Mr. President, in the third list of ob- 
jections to the bill, in paragraph (1), 
the President says this: 

The bill would invite frequent disruption 
of continuous plant production by opening 
up immense possibilities for many more elec- 
tions, and adding new types of elections. 


Mr. Ptesident, the only new type of 
election added is the one at which em- 
Ployees have a chance to vote for the 
first time, by secret ballot, as to whether 
they want compulsory membership in a 
union. That is the only new type of 
election. As for requiring more frequent 
elections, the only provision in the bill 
relating to that is in section 9, providing 
that only one valid election may be held 
in a single year. Instead of increasing 
the possibility of having too frequent 
elections, the bill goes in exactly the op- 
posite direction by saying there cannot 
be more than one election in 1 year. At 
present, the law is silent in that regard, 
and there have been cases where elec- 
tions have been held as many as three 
or four times in 1 year. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. Iam sorry, Mr. President; 
my time is limited, and I want to finish. 
If I have time, at the end of my remarks, 
I shall be glad to yield. 

In his fourth set of objections to the 
bill, in paragraph (1), the President, in 
his veto message, says: 

The bill would make it easier for an em- 
Ployer to get rid of employees whom he 
wanted to discharge because they exercised . 
their right of self-organization guaranteed 
by the act. It would permit an employer to 
dismiss a man on the pretext of a slight in- 
fraction of shop rules, even though his real 
motive was to discriminate against this em- 
ployee for union activity. 


Mr. President, what that refers to is 
an explicit provision inserted in the bill 
in conference, saying that if the employ- 
er proves to the satisfaction of the Board 
that he discharged an employee for 
cause, he cannot be held guilty of an 
unfair-labor practice in discharging him. 
That is exactly the rule which the courts 
now require the Nationa] Labor Rela- 
tions Board to follow. In other words, 
if the National Labor Relations Board 
finds that an employer discharged an 
employee for cause, they cannot find 
him guilty of an unfair-labor practice, 
and it is up to the Board to make the 
decision. 

In paragraph (4), under the same di- 
vision, the President says this: 

It— 


The bill— 
would deprive workers of the power to meet 
the competition of goods produced under 
sweat-shop conditions by permitting em- 
ployers to halt every type of secondary boy- 
cott, not merely those for unjustifiable pur- 


poses 


Mr. President, neither the Secretary 
of Labor nor the Chairman of the NLRB 
was able to tell us in specific terms what 
a justifiable secondary boycott is. But 
further than that, the whole purpose of 
the present Wagner Act is to guarantee 
to employees full freedom in choosing 
their own representatives, 
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Mr. President, the whole purpose of a 
secondary boycott is for one union to 
force the employees of another employer 
to choose that particular union as their 
representative, regardless of their own 
desires. Every secondary boycott today 
is in its purpose in violation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, and yet the 
President tells us that some of them are 
justiflable. 

Paragraphs (5) and (6) of the same 
division again distort the plain defini- 
tion of “agent’’ in section 2 of this re- 
write of the Wagner Act, which says that 
to prove agency one does not necessarily 
have to prove that the principal specifi- 
cally ratified or authorized the acts of 
the agent. 

Finally, Mr. President, in his seventh 
list of objections is the statement that 
the bill would discriminate against em- 
ployees. In paragraph (1) the Presi- 
dent has this to say: 

(1) It would impose discriminatory pen- 
alties upon employers and employees for the 
same offense, that of violating the require- 
ment that existing agreements be main- 
tained for 60 days without strike or lock-out 
while a new agreement is being negotiated. 
Employers could only be required to restore 
the previous conditions of employment, but 
employees could be summarily dismissed by 
the employer. 


Mr. President, that is a rather startling 
criticism to come from the same Presi- 
dent who a year ago recommended a spe- 
cial bill which would have drafted into 
the Army employees who refused to go 

back to work when ordered to by the 
President, and which would have sub- 
jected them to the penalties of court 
martial if they refused to go back. I 
think ours is a very mild provision, which 
merely says to unions, “You must have a 
60-day reopening clause in your con- 
tract.” 

Mr. President, those of us who have 
worked with the bill are convinced that 
there is not a provision in it which will 
hurt any legitimate activity of labor 
unions. Instead it is in effect a bill of 
rights for small employers and for the 
rank and file of working men and women. 
It deals specifically and clearly with such 
things as the abuses of compulsory mem- 
bership in unions through closed and 
union-shop contracts, with the abuses of 
secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes, with the potential abuses of wel- 
fare funds. 

I may say, Mr. President, that the 
sponsors of the bill agree that the pro- 
vision on welfare funds is a stopgap de- 
signed to keep the situation from degen- 
erating into a racket until Congress has 
time to investigate the whole thing fully. 
The bill clarifies the status of foremen, 
which is an imperative step if the free 
enterprise system is to continue to func- 
tion efficiently in this country. 

Finally, it deals, admittedly not too 
strongly, with the problem created when 
industry-wide strikes or lockouts tend to 
paralyze the whole national economy. 
It is not a final answer, but I may point 
out, Mr. President, that that is one of 
the specific subjects for the joint com- 
mittee set up in title IV to study. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I do not 
think the veto message contains a single 
legitimate argument against the bill 
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which can be sustained by fair-minded 
men and women, and I sincerely hope 
that the Senate will again pass this 
measure and make it law. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 10 
or 15 minutes, whatever he wishes, to 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives]. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, when the 
conference bill was before this body on 
the day on which it was finally passed 
by the Senate, I expressed myself rather 
thoroughly concerning it. It is not my 
purpose at this time to repeat to any 
great extent what I said then. 

However, the veto message accom- 
panying the President's disapproval, as 
I see it, was utterly extreme, extreme in 
an uncalled-for manner, extreme in a 
sense which leaves no room by which 
there is a possibility to get together. 
Therefore, in the face of that veto mes- 
sage, I should like to make further 
comment. z 

As I said at that time, and I repeat 
now, this is not a perfect bill. No one 
knows that better than I do. However, 
I want to point out one very important 
thing, and that is that in all probability 
this is as near perfection, insofar as leg- 
islation of this nature is concerned, as 
we can hope to reach at this particular 
time of the Congress of the United 
States. It probably reflects more com- 
pletely the composite thinking of the 
Congress of the United States at this 
time than would any other piece of legis- 
lation dealing with this subject. 

So when the President comes forth 
and, as was pointed out by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. BALL], has noth- 
ing favorable to say about any part of 
the legislation, it causes one to pause, 
because I happen to know very definitely 
that most parts of this measure are very 
good indeed. It is not as bad as it has 
been pictured to be in the veto message. 
The message contains exaggeration 
after exaggeration. The worst possible 
interpretation again and again is placed 
upon the bill’s provisions. Then it is 
inferred it is to be subjected, finally, to 
the worst possible type of administration 
that any act of this nature could pos- 
sibly have. Of course, if that were the 
case, we would have chaos; but that is 
not the case. The bill, with sympathetic, 
sincere administration, can be made to 
work, and it can be made to work with- 
out any injury whatever to the legiti- 
mate objectives of organized labor. In 
fact, administered properly, the bill can 
strengthen organized labor, and I want 
to see organized labor strengthened. 

The attitude of the President, the at- 
titude of the critics of the legislation, 
causes me to wonder: Is there going to be 
a definite attempt to sabotage this legis- 
lation if it is enacted? I come to the 
point which I think is one of the three 
most important in connection with the 
bill, namely, Will the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the administration 
under that Board, seek to sabotage the 
legislation? I do not believe so. I have 
faith in the Chairman of that Board. 
He may not agree with the bill, he may 
not like it, but he is the type of man who 
will do his utmost to see that its provi- 
sions are carried out faithfully. 

There may be sabotage in other places. 
That is what has to be watched. 
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It must be definitely understood—and 
this is the second most important thing 
in connection with this legislation that 
we should have an appropriation suffi- 
cient to permit the Board properly to ad- 
minister the law. Let no one deceive 
himself about that. Failure to appro- 
priate a sufficient amount of money can 
in itself bring about the sabotage of this 
act. I trust that the Congress of the 
United States, in its wisdom, will see that 
sufficient funds are provided for this 
purpose. 

Third, and finally, and most important 
of all, is the question of the joint con- 
gressional committee which has been re- 
ferred to in the discussion today. Too 
little attention has been paid to the im- 
portance of that joint committee. How- 
ever, I think its significance is now be- 
ginning to be realized. The joint com- 
mittee itself, through its own operations 
and activities, can pave the way for the 
removal of any undesirable situation 
which may develop as a result of this 
legislation, That may sound like a 
rather extreme statement. I have had 
experience in this field, with this type of 
committee activity and this type of ap- 
proach. I am not afraid of this bill, with 
the type of joint congressional commit- 
tee which I assume will be established 
under it—seven members from the Sen- 
ate and seven members from the House. 
This joint committee will have a grave 
responsibility. Presumably, its members 
will be named at the time the law goes 
into effect, which I assume will be’60 days 
after the enactment of the bill. 

The joint congressional committee has 
two areas of responsibility in the very 
first instance. First, it must see that 
there is no sabotage in the administra- 
tion of the law. That is one task which, 
above all others, it must assume—to see 
that the administration is as we intend it 
to be, that there is fairness and justice 
under the law and that the new law is 
interpreted as it is our intention that it 
should be interpreted. 

The second main function of the joint 
committee this year will be the job of as- 
certaining those parts of the bill which 
may not be perfect, which may not work 
satisfactorily. There may be a few provi- 
sions which will not work as intended; 
but that should not be permitted to de- 
stroy the whole piece of legislation. The 
task of the committee will be to ascertain 
those unsatisfactory parts, to prepare 
appropriate amendments, and to see that 
these amendments are offered and prop- 
erly supported at the next session of the 
Congress. 

As I stated in my remarks 2 weeks ago, 
this bill is not an end product. This is 
not final legislation on this subject. That 
was the mistake which had been made in 
connection with the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, when it was first passed, and 
ever since. This type of legislation is 
subject to constant change and correc- 
tion. If it were perfect today, 5 years 
from today many imperfections would 
very likely have shown up, in view of in- 
tervening circumstances. There can be 
no end product, no final legislation, in 
this field. 

With that understanding, the joint 
congressional committee can go forward, 
looking for corrections which must be 
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made, and helping iaanagement and 
labor to get together and to work to- 
gether. These things they can do, and I 
know it. The joint committee should act 
in part to help formulate administrative 
policy and procedure as well as to per- 
form its functions as a strictly legislative 
agency at the inception of the new law. 
These things the committee can do, and 
I know it. 

If the committee will go forward with 
the idea of helping to get labor and man- 
agement together, the idea of correcting 
the defecis in the legislation, and, finally, 
the idea of having a law which is abso- 
lutely fair and as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible, then I predict that the bill passed 
today—as I believe it will be—will prove 
to be of great benefit to the country. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to say 
to the able Senator from New York that 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Labor and Federal Security of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I quite agree 
with him that there must be sufficient 
funds for the Nationa! Labor Relations 
Board to carry out the purposes of the 
proposed act. As chairman of the sub- 
committee, I shall do everything in my 
power to see that adequate funds are 
supplied. 

Mr. IVES. I thank the Senator from 
California. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] yield 
further? 

Mr TAFT. Mr. President, I have no 
other speaker at the moment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, acting in 
behalf oi the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper] while he is absent from the 
Chamber, I shall parcel out the time un- 
til he returns, or until the Senator from 
Ohio again wishes to take time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To 
whom does the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 5 minutes to my- 
self, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall not 
speak at length, as my announcement 
indicates; but I could. ([Laughter.] I 
have been very much interested in some 
of the newspaper comments today, to the 
effect that those of us who spoke at 
length last Friday and Saturday in oppo- 
sitior to the attempt to force a vote Sat- 
urday at 5 p. m. on the President’s veto 
failed to win our point. Some papers are 
saying that the filibuster petered out and 
fizzled. 

I note in the Washington Post this 
morning another of its slanted editorials 
on the historic debate on labor issues 
which has been going on during this ses- 
sion of Congress. As to the debate of 
last Friday and Saturday, the editorial 
says that— 

The filibuster against the labor bill fizzled 
without bringing either credit or hope of 
victory to its sponsors. 

It would be rather interesting if the 
press, and particularly the Washington 
Post in its editorials, would present the 
facts in regard to the filibuster of last 
week end. The news stories in the Wash- 
ington Post were very accurate, but its 
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editorial of this morning, like some of its 
other editorials on this labor legislation, 
was very misleading and inaccurate. 

The facts are that the filibuster would 
have been in progress as of this hour if 
the majority in this body had not ac- 
cepted the terms on which the filibuster 
was ended. We stated at the beginning 
of the filibuster that there would be no 
vote on Saturday at 5 o’clock, and that 
we would continue to talk through the 
week end until our point was granted, 
namely, that the majority in this body 
should not be allowed to force its will 
upon a minority exercising its rights. 
We had the right under the rules to ob- 
ject to the proposal for a unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote on the veto 
message at 5 p. m. on Saturday. We 
exercised that right. The majority be- 
came angry and in violation of our rights 
under the rule decided to force us into 
a continuous session unless we yielded to 
their demand that we forego our rights. 
We accepted their challenge. We said 
that the rule requiring unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate before debate could 
be stopped in the Senate would become 
meaningless if the majority were per- 
mitted to adopt the tactics with which 
they threatened us. We pointed out 
why we thought that no vote should be 
taken before 3 p. m. Monday. When 
the majority refused to extend to us the 
parliamentary courtesy to which we were 
entitled under the spirit and intent of the 
unanimous-consent rule, we proceeded to 
talk at length. We quickly organized a 
group of speakers to talk through the 
week end and until Monday at 3 p. m. 
Those are the facts. 

It was my agreement with my col- 
leagues to talk until half an hour past 
midnight on Saturday. I could have 
done so. I was taking care of myself 
in the debate all day Saturday from 6:30 
a. m., so that I knew I could have done 
it. In 1941, at the Raleigh Hotel, in the 
settlement of the railroad case, I held 
representatives of the parties in session 
in several committee rooms for 36 con- 
tinuous hours without a wink of sleep on 
my part. My carcass has not so deterio- 
rated since 1941 that I could not have 
kept the Senate in session until half an 
hour past midnight last Saturday. We 
had the majority licked and they soon 
discovered it. The majority settled the 
filibuster by surrendering its untenable 
position in this fight. It accepted the 
terms which we laid down—that we 
would not vote before 3 o’clock this after- 
noon. That was our position through- 
out. It was the Republican leadership 
that fizzled and blundered by ever start- 
ing this fight. Let the Washington Post 
present that fact if it wants to be fair. 
It should square its editorials with the 
facts of its excellent news stories. 

Let me make a point or two with regard 
to the merits of the great issue now before 
us. I have just listened to two very in- 
teresting and able speeches—one by my 
good friend from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] 
and the other by my good friend from 
New York [Mr. Ives]. 

I think these two distinguished Sena- 
tors have overlooked one very funda- 
mental point in drafting legislation, and 
that is that if legislation contains lan- 
guage which permits of abuse of power, 
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it is bad legislation. To say that they 
believe that extreme interpretations 
have been placed on the legislation vy 
the President and by some of us who 
have opposed the legislation on the floor 
of the Senate is to overlook the point 
that what the President has been point- 
ing out,.and what we have been pointing 
out, is that the language of the bill would 
permit abuse of power. It is subject to 
the interpretation we have put on it and 
party litigants under it will be entitled 
to those interpretations as a matter of 
legal right. This law will not and can- 
not, under its legal meaning, be in- 
terpreted and administered to please the 
Senator from Minnesota and the Sena- 
tor from New York. It must be given its 
legal meaning by the courts and I say 
that the courts are bound to apply it 
quite differently from the way Senator 
Ives and Senator Batt talk about it. 

To try to alibi it, or rationalize it on 
the ground that if it is properly admin- 
istered it will not be as bad as we think 
it will be, begs the whole question. The 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. BALL] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
cannot take away from the courts of this 
land their solemn obligation to give the 
legal meaning to the language used in 
this bill as the law requires. Employees 
will be entitled to decisions under it 
which, according to the language of the 
bill, will enable them to destroy many 
legitimate rights of labor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator wish to extend his own time? 

Mr. MORSE. For 2 minutes, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is recognized for two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. The courts are bound 
to apply the language of this bill in ac- 
cordance with its legal meaning; and 
when they do, many hardships will be 
imposed not only upon organized labor 
in this country but upon employers as 
well. It is a legal monstrosity which 
will cause much litigation and resulting 
labor strife. 

The second point I would make on 
their speeches is that running through 
them is the tacit admission that before 
this bill is finally passed they recognize 
that it contains a great many imperfec- 
tions. ‘So does the Washington Post 
seem to recognize that fact in some of 
its slanted editorials. I say statesman- 
ship calls upon us now to prevent the 
passage of legislation which even the 
sponsors themselves will admit contains 
many imperfections. These sponsors 
are engaging already in a confession and 
avoidance plea. 

The last point I want to make is one 
in regard to Senator Ives’ talk about 
sabotaging the bill. I do not know what 
he meant by sabotage, but, as I said on 
Saturday, if this bill goes on the books 
the junior Senator from Oregon will take 
the position that the forces of govern- 
ment must be used to carry out and en- 
force the bill. There cannot be govern- 
ment by law in this country on any other 
basis. But our insistence upon enforce- 
ment of the law is not going to change 
human nature. I am very much of the 
opinion that labor, recognizing the tre- 
mendous injury that this bill will inflict 
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upon its legitimate rights, will dig in 
along a united front and fight the ad- 
ministration of this bill to the extent that 
it visits upon labor gross injustices. 

Will that produce industrial harmony 
in America? Will that give us the peace 
in industry that we want? Not at all, 
Mr. President. We shall not be able to 
escape the fact that before this bill is 
even dry on the statute books we shall 
have to proceed at once to work out sub- 
stantial revisions of it. Why not do it 
now? Why not recognize the duty of 
statesmanship which rests upon each and 
every one of us and sustain this veto and 
then proceed, as was pointed out by an- 
other speaker this morning, the very 
able statesman from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney] to work on a bill that will 
meet the objections which have been 
raised to this bill? I think that is the 
solemn duty of each: one of us in this ses- 
sion of Congress. I shall not vote, Mr. 
President, for a bill which the proponents 

already recognize is one which should be 
started down the road of revision. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that an 
issue more vital to the economic welfare 
and the over-all public interest of this 
country will be before the Members of 
this body for many a day. I am sure 
that at the hour of 3 o’clock this after- 
noon every man in this body will have 
an opportunity to make his record as to 
whether he will vote to protect the pub- 
lic interest or will vote for a bill so prej- 
udiced in its terms that it will invite and 
invoke great industrial disharmony for 
years to come until the injustices of the 
bill are wiped once and for all off the 
statute books of America? I shall be 
glad to stand on my record of consistent 
opposition to this bill and in support of 
the President’s excellent and unanswer- 
able veto message. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TAFT. I yiela 1 minute to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

The ENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, at this point in the debate I 
ask that an editorial in the New York 
Times, the leading Democratic newspa- 
per of the United States, be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAST VOTE ON THE LABOR BILL 

Today at 3 p. m. the fate of the Taft- 
Hartley labor bill will be decided. At that 
hour the Senate, by agreement, will vote 
either to override the President’s veto or sus- 
tain it. If the veto is overridden, the bill will 
be automatically entered on the statute 
books and become the law of the land. 

On Saturday the filibuster, which was cer- 
tainly the poorest argument advanced 
against the bill, showed signs of collapsing 
through the sheer physical inability of the 
handful of Senators who engineered it to 
carry it on. At least, it accomplished the 
delay they sought. It may or may not have 
given the administration time enough to 
switch a few votes. Sometimes such tactics 
boomerang on those who invoke them. The 
tally today will show to what extent the 
last-ditch stand of the bill’s opponents was 
effective, 
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No further debate, however, could possibly 
add any enlightenment to the consideration 
of the measure. Few measures in the his- 
tory of Congress have been more fully dis- 
cussed and debated. The Taft-Hartley 
labor-management bill has been in the 
making since January. Labor leaders, one 
after another, have appeared before com- 
mittees of the two Houses to express their 
views in opposition or offer their advice. 
Not one of them admitted any need for 
reform or offered a helpful suggestion. Ad- 
vocates of the legislation have received the 
same careful hearing. Liberal Senators and 
friends of labor like Senator Ives have been 
listened to attentively and have exercised a 
moderating influence on the legislation as 
it now stands. The formal debates in Con- 
gress have been exhaustive and no point at 
issue has been overlooked, The President 
has fully expressed his disapproval, both in 
his lengthy veto message and in his radio 
appeal to the people. Labor Las had ample 
time to conduct an opposition campaign 
through extensive newspaper advertising and 
public meetings. By every rule of reason, 
the debate has ended. 

And Congress has determined that it shall 
end. The measure is backed by huge ma- 
jorities in both Chambers. In the House, 
which has already rejected Mr. Truman's 
veto, the vote was 4 to 1 ugainst the Presi- 
dent. In the Senate the majority in favor 
of the bill is almost as impressive. It in- 
cludes many in the President's own party 
and men of both parties recognized as lib- 
eral and moderate. Only in the Senate, 
where the overriding majority must register 
at least two-thirds of those voting, does any 
doubt of the bill’s passage remain. That 
doubt is about to be resolved. 


Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives]. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I do not 
want it understood in this body that I 
indicated or intended to indicate in my 
remarks that this bill has all the mat- 
ter with it which the Senator from 
Oregon would indicate I may have indi- 
cated. I think, on the whole, that the 
bill has very little the matter with it 
that will have to be corrected. Again 
I say that, on the whole, it is as good a 
piece of legislation, undoubtedly, as we 
can get together at this time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. BALDWIN]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, as a 
freshman Senator last January I sat in 
the Hall of the House at the joint session 
and listened to the President’s message 
on the state of the Union. I have a copy 
of it here. I find that the matter of 
labor-management relationship is a 
matter which is dealt with in that mes- 
sage at greater length thar is any other 
single subject. I think, Mr. President, 
that we are overlooking the fact that the 
President himself made many recom- 
mendations with reference to labor- 
management legislation. We seem to be 
laboring under the thought that the 
President himself has not expressed any 
opinion with reference to it until he ex- 
pressed it in his veto message. That is 
not the fact. So, just for a moment or 
two, Mr. President, I should like to deal 
with some of the recommendations which 
the President of the United States made 
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in that message. He said, in speaking 
of collective bargaining: 

But as yet not all of us have learned what 
it means to bargain freely and fairly. Nor 
have all of us learned to carry the mutual 
responsibilities that accompany the right to 
bargain. There have been abuses and harm- 
ful practices which limit the effectiveness 
of our system of collective bargaining. Fur- 
thermore, we have lacked sufficient govern- 
mental machinery to aid labor and manage- 
ment in resolving differences. 


Mr. President, this bill attempts to 
deal and, I think, does deal as effectively 
as possible with all of the generalities 
to which the President himself called 
attention in this part of his message. 

Then he said this: 

Certain labor-management problems need 
attention at once and certain others, by 


reason of their complexity, need exhaustive 
investigation and study. 


Thic bill, Mr. President, does deal 
fairly and justly with certain labor- 
management problems. 

I had occasion a short time ago to look 
into the matter of the length of time 
which was spent in hearings on the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act, that very 
vitally important piece of legislation 
which has so greatly affected and, I 
think, in most respects, affected for good, 
the labor-management relations of the 
people of this country. I found that the 
time spent in hearings on that vitally 
important piece of legislation was not 
more than half the time which has been 
spent upon this legislation with which 
we are dealing today. I think, Mr. Pres- 
ident, if my recollection serves me cor- 
rectly, that the same thing can be said 
of the time spent in debate on that 
measure. In my humble judgment, since 
Ihave been in the Senate, never has more 
careful and thorough attention been 
given to a piece of legislation than has 
been given to the bill with which we are 
now dealing. 

The President said this: 

We should enact legislation to correct cer- 
tain abuses and to provide additional gov- 
ernmental assistance in bargaining. But we 
should also concern ourselves with the basic 
causes of labor-management difficulties. 


I think this bill fairly deals with the 
things which the President mentioned. 
He said further: 


Point No, 1 is the early enactment of legis- 
lation to prevent certain unjustifiable prac- 
tices. 

First, under this point, are jurisdictional 
strikes. In such strikes the public and the 
employer are innocent bystanders who are 
injured by a collision between rival unions. 
This type of dispute hurts production, in- 
dustry, and the public—and labor itself. I 
consider jurisdictional strikes indefensible. 


This bill, Mr. President, deals, and I 
think fairly and justly, with the subject 
of jurisdictional strikes. 

The President said, further: 


The National Labor Relations Act provides 
procedures for determining which union rep- 
resents the employees of a particular em- 
ployer. In some jurisdictional disputes, 
however, minority unions strike to compel 
employers to deal with them despite a legal 
duty to bargain with the majority union. 
Strikes to compel an employer to violate the 
law are inexcusable. Legislation to prevent 
such strikes is clearly desirable. 
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While this bill may not be perfect in all 
details, Mr. President, an honest, earnest, 
and, I think, effective attempt has been 
made to deal with that subject matter. 

The President further said: 

Another form of interunion disagreement 
‘ts the jurisdictional strike involving the 
question of which labor union is entitled to 
perform a particular task. When rival unions 
are unable to settle such disputes themselves, 
provision must be made for peaceful and 
binding determination of the issues. 


Mr. President, that is dealt with fairly 
and justly in this bill. The President 
said further: 

The appropriate goal is legislation which 
prohibits secondary boycotts in pursuance of 
unjustifiable objectives, but does not impair 
the union’s right to preserve its own exist- 
ence and the gains made in genuine collective 
bargaining. 


Mr. President, the matter of boycotts, 
too, is effectively dealt with in this bill. 

We could go down through that mes- 
sage, with item after item that the Presi- 
dent himself has recommended as need- 
ing legislative attention, and we could 
lay those recommendations alongside 
this bill and, I believe, could show that 
every one of them has been dealt with in 
the bill in a fair and honest and earnest 
attempt to provide a remedy. 

The President also recommended a 
joint commission. The Congress has 
seen fit to deal with that recommenda- 
tion by providing for a joint committee 
to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. That committee has a 
great responsibility, Mr. President. Its 
purpose is to watch the effectiveness of 
this legislation and to make amendments 
and changes where it believes that abuses 
under this new legislation may occur and 
where a more effective or just method 
can be found. I have enough confidence 
in my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle in this Senate, and likewise in the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to believe that they will earnestly 
and fairly watch this legislation, and 
where abuses occur, will step in with 
amendments for their remedy. I myself 
will lend my full support to corrective 
measures if corrective measures may be 
necessary to take care of abuses which 
may appear under this bill. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator 
from Connecticut as a freshman Senator 
took the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent of the United States very seriously. 
True, I was not on the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, but I did read 
the hearings, I did listen to most of the 
debate, and I have seen every represent- 
ative of an organized labor group who 
has come to my office, either back home 
in Connecticut or here in Washington. 
I talked with those people as earnestly 
and fairly as I could, to get their points 
of view, and, in some respects, when 
they made a point, I bore it to the com- 
mittee in an effort to get some changes, 
and some corrective changes, along the 
line of those suggestions, as made to me. 

Mr. President, our labor-management 
relations in Connecticut have been 
good—hbetter, I think, than in most other 
parts of the country. But I, as a Senator 
in the Senate of the United States, must 
deal with this problem on a Nation-wide 
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basis, I must exercise my own honest, 
best judgment to determine, in the light 
of what is presented here, whether by 
and large this bill will do what it is in- 
tended to do—improve labor-manage- 
ment relationships. In my humble judg- 
ment, it will do exactly that. 

So, Mr. President, I was somewhat sur- 
prised and somewhat disappointed when 
we received a veto message which found 
fault with every single provision in this 
bill, without a word of recommendation 
as to how the changes should be made. 
Of course, we live in a political system; 
in a sense we are all politicians. God 
grant that we may be politicians in the 
true and correct sense to advance the 
science of free government. I do not 
want to cast any aspersions upon this 
veto message, but I do say that a veto 
message which apparently finds fault 
with every single part of this bill with- 
out any suggestion of solution loses, in 
my humble judgment, a great deal of 
weight in its effect upon the judgment 
of the Members of this Senate and in its 
effect upon the thinking of the entire 
people of the United States. 

Last fall, after the election, the Presi- 
dent had this to say—and I quote now 
from an editorial appearing in the New 
York Times. This editorial has already 
been inserted in the RECORD: 

So sweeping was the popular verdict that 
the President himself publicly announced 
his acceptance of the decision at the polls, 
and pledged his full cooperation witb the 
new Congress in a nonpartisan spirit. Said 
he— 


Now I quote further from this editorial, 
which purports at this point to quote the 
words of the President: 

The people have elected a Republican ma- 
jority to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. Under our Constitution, the 

Congress is the lawmaking body. The 
people have chosen to entrust the controlling 
voice in this branch of the Government to 
the Republican Party. I accept this verdict 
in the spirit in which all good citizens ac- 
cept the results of any fair election. 


Mr. President, in light of that state- 
ment, I humbly raise the question wheth- 
er this veto message fairly and justly 
pric up to the assertion of nonpartisan- 


p. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

To whom does the Senator from Ohio 
yield at this time? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. How many minutes are 
left to both sides? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Each 
side has 32 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it is probably the 
turn of the Senator from Florida at this 
point. Some six or seven Senators have 
spoken on our side, and only two Sen- 
ators on the other side have spoken. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to have 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The 
time is under the control of the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, laying 
aside all consideration of the unfair pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley measure 
which the President has vetoed, and 
which is before us for final action today, 
I desire to make a very brief statement 
regarding it from a new angle. 

For a considerable time, this bill has 
been a political football, as everyone is 
aware, with the two major parties striv- 
ing for the most favorable position in 
the elections next year. This bill is 
sponsored by the Republican Party; and 
it was said by some, prior to the veto, 
that its passage by the Congress placed 
the President on the horns of a dilem- 
ma, inasmuch as approval of it by him 
would alienate large groups of voters, 
while, on the other hand, if the bill were 
vetoed and if the veto were sustained, 
it could be pointed out by his opponents, 
in cases of strikes or other industrial 
disturbances, that the President was 
fully responsible because the Republican 
Congress had passed the bill, and there- 
fore the President was responsible, inas- 
much as he did not permit the bill to be 
finally enacted. 

Mr. President, I have listened to the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
who has just concluded speaking. I 
challenge his statement that the Presi- 
dent’s veto is against every sentence and 
paragraph of that bill, The President 
particularly said that he wanted labor 
legislation, that he was against the sec- 
ondary boycotts, that he was against’ 
jurisdictional strikes. 

Now the President has vetoed the bill. 
I say to the Senate today that if this 
veto is overridden, the President of the 
United States will be a hero to the farm- 
ers and laborers for whom he fought, 
and every Senator who votes against 
sustaining the veto will, of course, take 
the consequences of his action. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. TAYLOR]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator from Nebraska is on 
the floor, because I wish to add my word 
to those spcken by the Senator from 
Oregon in expressing my astonishment 
at reading in the papers that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska said it had been 
proven that the majority had shown 
how to break a filibuster, namely, by just 
staying in session. In the first place, as 
I have repeated, I did not engage in a 
filibuster. It was merely a thoughtful 
interlude, to give the people time to 
think the matter over. The majority 
did not break anything. The debate 
could have gone on, the Lord knows how 
long, but they agreed to what we wanted 
in the first place, namely, a delay at 
least until after the President of the 
United States had had time to talk to 
the people of America. That is what 
we were after, and that is what we got. 
If that is a victory for the Republican 
majority steamroller, very well, I hope 
they enjoy many such victories. 

Mr. President, this legislation is going 
to cause chaos in the United States. In 
fact, if I were Joe Stalin, I could not wish 
for anything more up my alley than the 
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labor bill that is about to be foisted on 
the people of America, because it is going 
to be unworkable. There will be more 
strikes, there will be confusion and 
chaos, and we all know that is what com- 
munism feeds on. 

The people of America feel strongly 
about this matter, Mr. President. Sen- 
ators will notice that the page boys are 
putting on my desk and the adjoining 
desks petitions signed by 54,681 citizens 
of America protesting this legislation, 
urging that it be vetoed, and urging that 
the veto be upheld. It takes a lot of 
work just to sign this many petitions. 
It goes to show how strongly the people 
of America feel about the matter. I 
dare say that if these petitions were 
rolled out and placed end to end, there 
would be enough to reach from here to 
the White House. 

I will ask the boys to take the petitions 
away now. I just wanted the folks to 
see them. Here they are. I do not in- 
tend to read them into the Recorp in the 
5 minutes at my disposal. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a last- 
minute appeal to my southern colleagues. 
I desire to impress upon them that the 
Democratic Party must be a liberal 
party, if it is to be a party at all. I 
implore them to help us in the struggle to 
make the Democratic Party a liberal 
party, and in return I can assure them 
that those of us who consider ourselves 
liberals will not be unreasonable in our 
dealings with our southern friends. We 
want to advance the cause o? the colored 
people, we insist that progress be made, 
but we do not insist on a revolution over- 
night in this matter. I do wish to ex- 
tend this last-minute appeal to our 
friends from south of the Mason and 
Dixon’s line, to join with us in upholding 
the hands of the President of the United 
States, and the leader of our party, in 
this crucial instance. 

In closing, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Connecticut, when he calls 
attention to the fact that our President 
offered to cooperate with the majority 
party in passing legislation beneficial to 
the American people, that I agree he did, 
but the President of the United States 
did not agree to join the majority party 
or anybody else in enslaving the Amer- 
ican people, cutting the heart out of the 
labor movement of America, and wreck- 
ing our economy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I will 
ask the Senator from Ohio if he will not 
have some speaker on his side proceed. 
I have been awaiting the return of the 
minority leader to the floor. It would be 
a convenience if the Senator from Ohio 
might have someone take the floor at 
this time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there is no 
other speaker to proceed at the moment. 
I have been in charge of the bill for some 
5 months, and I should like to close the 
debate myself. I am ready to speak, but 
I have no particular desire to take the 
full time. There is no one else on this 
side who desires to speak at this time. 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall address myself 
to the measure, awaiting the return of 
the minority leader, and desist in his 
favor upon his arrival. 
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Mr. President, I think all of us feel this 
is a critical vote we are about to cast this 
afternoon. As the President said in his 
message, the significance of the vote will 
be felt for decades yet to come. When 
the historian looks back upon this period, 
and seeks to discover some of the criteria 
of the sentiment of this era, I am sure 
this will be one of the votes upon which 
the historian will place his finger in ac- 
cusing condemnation. 

Mr. President, this is not the first time 
a decision has been made between the 
special and the general interests. This 
is not the first time the mighty storm of 
reaction has burst over a nation or a 
people. This is not the first time the 
mighty waves of selfishness have broken 
upon the helpless and defenseless masses 
of the people. But I am comforted by 
the memory, and by the testimony of 
history, that those victories of reaction 
have not been permanent, and that the 
masses of the people, however constantly 
pressed to earth, have, like truth, always 
risen again. 

Mr. President, the Republican major- 
ity in this body cannot destroy the labor 
movement of America, nor can it retard 
the inevitable progress of both economic 
and political democracy. I foresee the 
day when we shall do in the Congress 
what the labor government in Great 
Britain did to the stupid legislation en- 
acted after the general strike in Great 
Britain in 1926, which rankled in the 
breast of labor and the lovers of democ- 
racy until it was wiped from the statute 
books of that great nation. This, too, 
will not endure if it, in this moment of 
frenzy, in this moment of intolerance, in 
the sweep of reaction, shall come to be a 
part of the statute law of this land. 

No, Mr. President, the common man is 
on the march; he is going forward, not 
backward. He is going to enjoy more 
democratic liberties, not less. He will 
have stronger collective-bargaining pow- 
er, not. weaker, and he will have more 
laws upon the statute books of à nation 
as his protecting shield, not fewer laws, 
in the bitter struggle to lift himself and 
his family up to the accepted American 
level and standard of decency. 

Mr. President, while there may be 
passing comfort for those who may gain 
the victory in this cause—should they 
gain it—I venture to remind them of an- 
other who gained a victory. It was the 
great Pyrrhus, who lost his army in his 
victory, and to those who are—if they 
do—to achieve this political victory, it 
will be a pyrrhic economic victory in the 
first place, and I dare say a pyrrhic po- 
litical victory as well. 

The workers of America have been ac- 
customed to economic and political 
democracy. They are not going to for- 
get it, and they are not going to allow 
it to be snatched away from them. It 
has become a part of the American tra- 
dition. It has become a part of the 
heart and sentiment of American de- 
mocracy. 

Mr. President, neither should those 
who may feel a temporary disappoint- 
ment or dejection consider there is any 
permanence in that sentiment, because 
the tide will inevitably turn, and whether 
this reactionary wave shall break upon 
the jagged rocks of another depression, 
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or whether it shall finally be hurled back 
by the determined persistence of the 
masses of the working people of Amer- 
ica, be sure, Mr. President, it will not 
endure. 

Yet, the people could be spared so 
much tragedy, so much strife, so much - 
bitter conflict. After the last war simi- 
lar policies were adopted. Not I, but 
Gov. Harold E. Stassen, of Minnesota, 
said it was the antilabor policy of the 
United States Government, then in 
charge of the majority party of today 
in the Senate, that contributed to the 
depression of the late 1929’s, and hurled 
America into the darkest economic abyss 
of our time. That, too, could have been 
spared. But we chose not to spare our 
generation that ordeal. If the same 
party shall be responsible for the same 
folly, Mr. President, they will have to 
take the responsibility for the same in- 
evitable and tragic consequences. 

So, Mr. President, I wish we could 
learn more from history. We might 
have been saved a depression and spared 
a war, could we have learned more, Mr. 
President, about economic democracy 
and about collaboration for world peace. 

But, Mr. President, if we shall have to 
pay the cost of another depression, and, 
God forbid, another war, for our folly, 
then I shall still hope that, at long last, 
we may learn that economic and political 
democracy is best for all, Mr. President, 
not just for a favored class; it is best for 
all; and the American people are deter- 
mined to have it, however bitter may be 
the temporary assults upon their strug- 
gle, whatever passing victories may be 
achieved by those who come into tem- 
porary command and authority. 

I yield to the minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, in case he cares to 
speak now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky may be recog- 
nized for how many minutes? 

Mr. PEPPER. For the time that re- 
mains on this side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
18 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Florida for his 
generosity in yielding to me the time 
that remains to those opposing the bill. 
I recognize the tenseness which sur- 
rounds our deliberations at this time re- 
garding one of the most vital subjects 
that confronts the American people. I 
have from the very outset sought to di- 
vorce my consideration of this subject 
from politics, except that we all know 
that in our complex society, where the 
Government has been compelled to ex- 
tend its authority more and more as 
time went on, we cannot very well es- 
cape considerations of politics, in the 
broad sense of that term. 

As I have heretofore said on this floor, 
it is impossible to draw a straight line 
and say that all on one side is politics 
and all on the other is economics. The 
economic condition of our country and of 
the world may determine their politics, 
and frequently the political conditions 
which have existed and persisted have 
had a permanent influence upon our 
economics. I have tried to divorce my 
consideration of the pending legislation 
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from any coloring by partisan politics, 
and therefore I regret profoundly that 
there have been, in and out of Congress, 
those who have seen fit to impugn the in- 
tegrity and the sincerity of the President 
of the United States in regard to the veto 
of the bill. 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether 
the people of the United States at the 
last election gave a mandate to any po- 
litical party or not. I imagine that every 
Member of the House and the Senate 
who was a candidate made his own plat- 
form, upon which he appealed to the 
people of his State or his district. There 
was no general platform upon which all 
ran for Congress. I have no doubt that 
the platforms probably varied according 
to the sentiment of the district. But 
we are constantly told that the Ameri- 
can people issued a mandate to the Con- 
gress of the United States to do or not 
to do certain things. 

Following that election, the President 
of the United States issued what I re- 
garded then, and regard now, as a broad- 
minded and constructive statement, in 
which he accepted in good faith the re- 
sults of the election. I hold in my hand 
an editorial from the New York Times 
of last Saturday, June 21, a paper for 
which I have the greatest respect, which 
I read every day and Sunday, and which 
I regard as one of the greatest newspa- 
pers in the world, if not the greatest. In 
this editorial the statement issued by the 
President last November is quoted. I do 
not wish to have the entire editorial 
placed in the Recorp, but I desire to 
quote that part of it referred to as con- 
taining the statement of the President: 

The people have elected a Republican ma- 
jority to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. Under our Constitution the 
Congress is the lawmaking body. The peo- 
ple have chosen to entrust the controlling 
voice in this branch of the Government to 
the Republican Party. I accept this verdict 
in the spirit In which all good citizens ac- 
cept the results of any fair election. 


Because of that cooperative state- 
ment on the part of the President of the 
United States, in which he said he ac- 
cepted the result, as we all accepted it, 
it is now claimed that he foreclosed him- 
self against the exercise of his consti- 
tutional power in determining what his 
attitude shall be toward legislation 
which is placed upon his desk; that, be- 
cause he accepted the result of the elec- 
tion, he cannot exercise the right of veto 
given to him by the Constitution, with 
respect to this labor legislation. The 
same newspapers which have quoted that 
statement as foreclosing the President 
in regard to the pending legislation also 
refer to it in regard to his veto of the 
tax bill; and yet the same press which 
condemns him for vetoing the tax bill 
and the labor bill, because he accepted 
the result of the last election, demands 
that he veto another bill now on his 
desk, the so-called wool bill. 

If he violated his obligation under the 
Constitution and his statement made 
after the last election by vetoing the 
labor bill and the tax bill, where could 
we draw the line so as to retain in the 
Chief Executive of this Nation the right 
and the power and the judgment still to 
exercise his own prerogative conferred 
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upon him by the Constitution as a part 
of the legislative process in dealing with 
any law that Congress may enact and 
send to the White House? 

Mr. President, I have heard it said by 
Senators, I have heard it repeated in 
public and in private, that the Presi- 
dent may be right in his analysis of the 
legislation, that it may be unworkable, 
that it may be discriminatory, that it 
may be unfair, that it may inject the 
power and interference of the Govern- 
ment into our economic system far be- 
yond the requirements of the situation 
with which we are dealing, but never- 
theless they feel constrained to vote to 
override the veto because, as they say, 
the people want a bill. 

Mr. President, the people, I have no 
doubt, want a bill. The people have 
not read this bill. I do not know 
whether they want this bill or not. I 
myself would like to have a bill, but I 
will not vote for this bill. 

Mr, President, I think the Senators of 
the United States owe some obligations 
to the people. If some of us feel that the 
bill is unworkable, that it is unwise, that 
it goes far beyond the precincts which it 
should inhabit in order to do something 
in the shape of a bill, it is my conception 
of our duty here to vote our convictions 
upon it and take upon ourselves the obli- 
gation to explain to our people why we 
take that course. That may require some 
swimming upstream, Mr. President, but I 
think it is better to swim upstream, if 
necessary, than to float downstream. It 
may involve political inconvenience. It is 
always easier to float downstream than 
to swim upstream, but swimming up- 
stream gives infinitely more exercise and 
more character than mere floating with 
the tide. ; 

There is a well-known species of fish in 
the West that swims upstream, It battles 
with the rapid currents. of the mounting 
stream in order to find a spawning place 
in the upper reaches of the stream. Then 
it spawns and dies, and by that process 
nature provides mankind with fish of 
that variety. 

If, in consideration of legislation here 
and elsewhere, we find it necessary 
among our own people to battle the rip- 
ples of the stream as we try to swim up- 
stream, even though it might involve 
our political death, if we can render that 
service to society which this species of 
fish renders by surrendering its own life, 
it will be worth the effort, Mr. President, 

The other day the integrity and sin- 
cerity and the very word of the President 
of the United States was brought in 
jeopardy by a prominent Member of the 
Congress of the United States, who 
stated that in vetoing the labor bill the 
President had violated his word to the 
American people. Before the bill ever 
went to the White House, Mr. President, 
I stated that I was confident the Presi- 
dent would give it the most sincere con- 
sideration of which he was capable, that 
he would have it analyzed by those upon 
whom he had a right to rely, from a legal 
and economic standpoint, and would ar- 
rive at a judgment in accordance with 
his own conscience, without regard to 
its political effect upon him. I do not 
know what the political effect may be 
upon him. I do not know what political 
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effect may result to the party of which 
he is the head, but since I have been a 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States for 34 years, more than 20 of 
which have been spent in this body, I 
have never seen any legislation so care- 
fully and so meticulously analyzed as 
the labor bill was analyzed in the mes- 
sage of the President returning it to us 
without his approval. Notwithstanding 
statements that have been made by high- 
ranking Members of this body that the 
President did not understand the bill 
and does not now understand it, I make 
bold to say that nobody else on either 
side has analyzed it so carefully or ex- 
plained it so meticulously as the Presi- 
dent did in his message to Congress or 
to the House of Representatives. 

Suppose it turns out that the President 
is right, Mr, President. Suppose it tran- 
spires that it does produce chaos instead 
of order. Suppose it turns out that it 
brings about more strikes instead of 
fewer strikes. Suppose it turns out that 
it throws our economic and industrial 
system into a revolving cauldron of dis- 
agreement, chaos, and misunderstanding, 
it will make little difference then who 
may have been right from a political or 
partisan standpoint in the consideration 
of this legislation. 

Mr. President, I wish to read a letter 
which I have just received from the 
President of the United States, to con- 
found those who said that he vetoed the 
bill for political reasons hoping that the 
Congress would override his veto and 
make it a law anyhow regardless of the 
veto. I am happy to say that Harry S. 
Truman is not that kind of a Rresident, 
he is not that kind of a cheap politician. 
If he were, he would not be entitled to 
and would not enjoy the confidence of 
the American people. I read his letter: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 23, 1947. 
The Honorable ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BARKLEY; I feel so strongly 
about the labor bill which the Senate will 
vote on this afternoon that I wish to re- 
afirm my sincere belief that it will do 
serious harm to our country. 

This is a critical period in our history and 
any measure which will adversely affect our 
national unity will render a distinct dis- 
service not only to this Nation but to the 
world. 

I am convinced that such would be the 
result if the veto of this bill should be over- 
ridden. 

I commend you and your associates who 
have fought so earnestly against this dan- 
gerous legislation. 

I want you to know you have my unquali- 
fied support, and it is my fervent hope, for 
the good of the country, that you and your 
colleagues will be successful in your efforts 
to keep this bill from becoming law. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. i 

Mr. BARKLEY. I urge my colleagues, 
in a final word, to sustain this veto for 
the reasons given so eloquently and co- 
gently in the President’s message. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE]. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say at the outset that I have not the 
slightest doubt that the President of the 
United States is entirely sincere in sub- 
mitting his veto message. I have no 
doubt also that he has analyzed the bill 
with the assistance of those in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government who are 
unfriendly to this legislation. But I 
have no doubt that the President has 
reached what he considers to be an en- 
tirely honest decision on this measure. 

Mr. President, I voted for this legisla- 
tion when it came before the Senate. I 
voted for the conference report; and I 
shall have to vote to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto. My reasons are simple. 
Within 10 minutes, of course, I could not 
undertake and would not undertake to 
discuss the merits of the bill as such. 

Almost 12 years ago, in July 1935, the 
Congress of the United States and the 
President of the United States approved 
the Wagner Act. I voted for the Wag- 
ner Act. I therefore do not appear on 
this floor as one unfriendly to labor. At 
that time I believed that it was neces- 
sary to pass the Wagner Act, although I 
realized that it was a very one-sided 
Piece of legislation. 

What has occurred in the interim? 
For nearly 10 years, at least, honest men 
in industry, and many in labor, as well 
as Many not directly connected with 
either management or labor, have ear- 
nestly besought the American Congress 
to make some simple, sensible amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act. 

What has happened? During all that 
long period of time the Committee on 
Education and Labor in the United States 
Senate has held the line, and aside from 
the present bill has brought to this floor 
only one other bit of legislation which 
would have corrected, in.a small degree, 
the inequities and unbalance of the Wag- 
ner Act. I refer to the Case bill, which 
the President saw fit to veto about a year 
ago after it had been passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I do not criticize the President for the 
exercise of his veto rights and powers; 
but I do assert that if there is to be 
any labor legislation in America, if we are 
to bring about any degree of balance in 
the unbalanced condition which has ex- 
isted for almost 12 years, now is the time 
to do it, not in anger toward the workers 
of the Nation, not in resentment of their 
devotion to legislation which they 
thought was for their benefit, but simply 
and solely because this Nation, as a 
representative government, must some- 
where down the road decide whether the 
people of the United States shall be al- 
lowed to function through their law- 
making bodies, or whether organized 
minorities are to control and dictate the 
legislation which we must have. 

I speak plainly, but not in anger. 
There is but one way for us to break the 
strangle hold of labor bosses—not the 
rank and file of the workers, but labor 
bosses who have been unwilling to dot 
an “i” or cross a “t” for 12 long years. 
That is to pass this bill and invite labor 
and management to come to the Con- 
gress of the United States, where both 
should come, and sit around the table as 
honest men, representing conflicting and 
ofttimes hostile interests, be it conceded, 
and there iron out their differences. 
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In my opinion this is the final test of 
whether government is to function or 
whether minority groups, highly organ- 
ized, are to dictate the type of legislation 
that we shall have. If there were no 
other reason for the passage of this legis- 
lation, I should assuredly support it. 

In his address to this body the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], whom I hold in high esteem, as- 
serted that if the bill should prove to be 
unworkable or have inequities and in- 
justices in it, we could not excuse our- 
selves by saying that we would vote for 
it nevertheless. I would agree with him, 
but when I recall that for 12 years, what- 
ever the merits of the proposal, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Education 
held a stranglehold upon the throat of 
the American people and would not per- 
mit legislation to come before this body, 
then I must wholly reject the logic of the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon, 
which otherwise would be impeccable. 
This is the only chance that we shall 
have, but it is a magnificent chance for 
the American people. I speak not in an- 
ger or hostility toward the workers. I 
speak as one who voted for the original 
Wagner Act in the firm belief at that 
time that if inequities did appear and 
inequalities did exist, we could correct 
them as a legislative body. I have seen 
the hands of the legislative body tied. I 
have seen the legislative body of this Na- 
tion helpless in the face of organized 
minorities operating from outside. 

So, Mr. President, I shall be compelled, 
much as I regret to do so, to vote to over- 
ride the President’s veto of this bill. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, it is now 
approximately 6 months since this Con- 
gress returned to Washington to con- 
sider the task which lay before it. Re- 
gardless of the issues in the election, 
there was unquestionably a demand at 
that time, as there is now, for labor legis- 
lation, for a reform of the abuses which 
had become apparent to the American 
people. They had been deluged with a 
series of strikes. They had been deluged 
with strikes ordered for men who did not 
desire the strikes. They had been del- 
uged with strikes against companies 
which had settled all difference with their 
own men. They had been deluged with 
strikes in violation of existing collective- 
bargaining agreements. They knew of 
mass picketing. They knew that in those 
strikes men had been excluded from their 
own plants by force and violence. They 
knew that the men in the unions them- 
selves had been arbitrarily treated by 
the leaders, and that unless they chose 
to please the leaders they lost their jobs. 
They were fired from the union and lost 
their jobs with the company, and in 
many cases they found it impossible to 
continue their own trade. They knew of 
feather-bedding practices. They knew 
the limitation on apprentices, so that 
men could not be obtained for necessary 
work. They knew of the limitation on 
the freedom of employers, and they knew 
of the many unjust provisions of the 
Wagner Act as administered by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

There was a demand that we act. I 
deny completely that there has been pol- 
itics in the drafting of this legislation, 
It was participated in by all. Certainly, 
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I felt that with the public demand for 
reform in this particular field the Re- 


_publican Party, which happened to have 


control of the Congress, would be held 
to be delinquent if it failed to propose a 
reasonable labor-reform measure. To 
that extent, if that is politics, the bill is 
politics. 

We went to work. Many bills were 
introduced. The committee held hear- 
ings and heard from labor leaders, from 
industrialists, from experts—it gave ev- 
eryone a chance to be heard, until we 
were criticized for delaying the matter. 
There was nothing hurried in the devel- 
opment of the legislation. 

Finally the committee produced a bill 
which 11 out of the 13 members of the 
committee supported when it came to the 
floor of the Senate. It was amended on 
the floor. There was an overwhelming 
vote in favor of some of the amendments. 
Other amendments were rejected. The 
bill went to conference, and in confer- 
ence various provisions of the House bill 
were accepted. But, Mr. President, after 
6 months’ consideration, after a thor- 
ough debate on the floor of the Senate, 
after a thorough debate in conference, 
and another debate on the floor of the 
Senate on the conference report, the bill 
Was agreed to and sent to the President 
of the United States. 

Last Tuesday the President held a 
press conference in which he said: 

I do not know that there will be a labor 


veto. I have not made up my mind. I still 
have to study it. 


The President replied to another ques- 
tion that he might act before Friday, but. 
explained that he had not as yet read 
the bill in the form in which it passed 
both Houses of Congress. He said: 

I am going to study it for the next 2 days. 


As the result of 2 days’ study by the 
President of the United States, the work 
of many hundreds. of men, the sincere 
and careful work of several dozen men 
who have gone into the details of this 
legislation from the beginning to the end 
has been set aside by the veto exercised 
by the President of the United States. 
Of course, he has the constitutional right 
to veto a bill, but it seems to me it is a 
case in which he might well have with- 
held the actual exercise of that right. 
To my good Democratic friends and Re- 
publicans who believe in Thomas Jeffer- 
son, let me say that Thomas Jefferson 
never vetoed a bill presented to him by 
Congress. He felt that that right should 
be exercised only in a time of the greatest 
emergency, and he questioned whether 
it should be exercised at all. 

Mr. President, we have drafted this bill 
and it is based on the theory of the Wag- 
ner Act, if you please. It is based on the 
theory that the solution of the labor 
problem in the United States is free, col- 
lective bargaining—a contract between 
one employer and all of his men acting 
as one man. That is the theory of the 
Wagner Act, that they shall be free to 
make the contract they wish to make. 

Many people have felt that the Gov- 
ernment should come in certain cases 
and impose compulsory arbitration in 
the fixing of wages, if the parties cannot 
agree. Our provision for dealing with 
Nation-wide strikes has been criticized, 
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After 60 days, if they still want to vote 
for a strike, we have not forbidden it, 
because we believe that the right to strike 
for hours, wages, and working conditions 
in the ultimate analysis is essential to 
the maintenance of freedom in the 
United States. We have rejected every 
effort to impose upon any men any wages, 
hours, or working conditions to which 
they, through their representatives, do 
not agree. 

We have been criticized on the ground 
that for that reason the bill is too weak. 
I do not think so. I think that if the 
Government is going to fix wages it will 
fix prices and the entire economy. I 
think our freedom depends upon main- 
taining the free right to strike. It can be 
limited. Surely it is not too much to ask 
men to maintain the status quo for 60 
days rather than endanger the safety 
and health of the Nation. But in the 
last analysis, if it becomes a political 
strike, then the Government will have to 
act through some special emergency leg- 
islation for that particular case, as was 
done in connection with the general 
strike in England. We have based it 
upon free collective bargaining and have 
not modified that right in any material 
respect. i 

We have tried to deal with abuses. We 
tried to get testimony as to just what is 
wrong in this field, and there is testimony 
on the record as to each of the things 
which we have tried to correct. 

We have tried to correct secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes. The 
truth is that originally, before the pas- 
sage of any of the laws dealing with 
labor, the employer had all the advan- 
tage. He had the employees at his mercy, 
and he could practically in most cases 
dictate the terms whick he wished to 
impose. Congress passed the Clayton 
Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, and the 
Wagner Act. The latter act was inter- 
preted by a completely prejudiced board 
in such a way that it went far beyond 
the original intention of Congress, until 
we reached a point where the balance 
had shifted over to the other side, where 
the labor leaders had every advantage 
in collective bargaining and were relieved 
from any liability in breaking the con- 
tract after they had made the bargain. 
That was a condition under which strikes 
actually were encouraged and protected, 
no matter what the purpose or the char- 
acter of the particular strike. 

All we have tried to do is to swing that 
balance back, not too far, to a point 
where the parties can deal equally with 
each other and where they have approxi- 
mately equal power. I think the largest 
companies today can deal with their em- 
ployees throughout the Nation, but the 
smaller companies are practically at the 
mercy of the labor-union bosses. What- 
ever they have insisted upon in the last 
4 or 5 years the employers have prac- 
tically had to give to them. We want to 
get the situation back to the point where 
it is fair. If a man does have the power 
to enforce and obtain an unreasonable 
demand, he is much less likely to make 
an unreasonable demand. Strikes have 
largely been brought about by unreason- 
able demands to which the employer 
finally felt he could not possibly yield 
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and at the same time maintain the in- 
tegrity and independence of his business. 

This is a perfectly reasonable bill in 
every respect. If we are to have free 
collective bargaining it must be between 
two responsible parties. Some of the 
provisions of this bill deal with the ques- 
tion of making the unions responsible. 
There is no reason in the world why a 
union should not have the same responsi- 
bility that a corporation has which is 
engaged in business. So we have pro- 
vided that.a union may be sued as if 
it were a corporation. We have pro- 
vided that the union must file statements 
as corporations have had to file them, 
setting up their methods of doing busi- 
ness and making financial reports to the 
members and to the Secretary of Labor, 
That sort of reform actually strengthens 
the members in their collective bargain- 
ing. There will be no free collective bar- 
gaining until both sides are equally re- 
sponsible. 

We have set up a Mediation Service. 
We took it out of the Department of La- 
bor because it was felt, rightly or wrong- 
ly, that as long as it was an agency of the 
Department of Labor it must necessarily 
take a prolabor slant and therefore 
could not be as fair in mediating differ- 
ences between the parties. Then we 
outlawed secondary boycotts and juris- 
dictional strikes. There was no testi- 
mony in the record anywhere to the effect 
that secondary boycotts and jurisdic- 
tional strikes were justified. We asked 
the President’s representatives as to 
what kind of secondary boycotts were 
justified, but we never got a satisfactory 
answer. 

In this bill we prohibit secondary boy- 
cotts all over this country. There have 
been secondary boycotts in which a union 
has said, “We will not handle the goods 
of manufacturer X because we do not 
like the men who make his particular 
goods”; and in many cases where a man- 
ufacturer had a union certified to him 
perhaps a CIO union—an AFL union has 
boycotted it, or vice versa. All over the 
country such things have occurred; and 
I know that in my own State, small man- 
ufacturers have absolutely been driven 
out of their business and have been de- 
stroyed by unions far off from their con- 
cern, unions in which they had no inter- 
est whatsoever. Yet the strikes have 
dragged on. We have tried to prohibit 


secondary boycotts, and we give the 


Board the power to deride the contro- 
versies. 

Here and elsewhere the union leaders 
have said, “Yes; these are abuses, but 
leave them to us. We wil get together; 
we will settle these abuses.” But never 
at any time have they suggested legis- 
lation. 

I say to the Senate that this bill could 
have been only one-half as strong as it 
is, if we please to call it strong, and yet 
there would be exactly the same oppo- 
sition from every labor leader and we 
would have exactly the same propaganda 
that is going out tuday against this bill. 
Mr. President, it is not against the pro- 
visions of this bill. They try to pick out 
little things here and there and try to 
exaggerate their importance. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is not the provisions of this bill 
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that they are concerned about; it is any 
legislation that would in any way reduce 
the power of the labor leaders. They 
have opposed it for 10 years. 

I was quoted, perhaps, by the Senator 
from Wyoming, earlier today, as saying 
that if this bill does not pass, there will 
be no legislation. That was not an ulti- 
matum from me; that was a conclusion 
by the labor leaders, and from the Presi- 
dent’s own message. 

The President did not find one thing 
to approve in this measure. He has 
criticized it as he has the Case bill—in 
every section. Apparently he will veto 
any bill on the subject. 

References have been made to break- 
ing the bill into pieces and enacting the 
separate pieces. Apparently, if that 
were done, the President would criticize 
and would veto every piece. 

The President has never yet recog- 
nized that there are abuses. There is 
nothing in his message really recog- 
nizing that there are abuses, except a 
little lip service, “Well, there are some 
things we should do something about.” 
But the President has failed to point out 
any specific abuses whatever, and he has 
failed to point out any legislation to ac- 
complish the desired result. His mes- 
sage mentions elimination of jurisdic- 
tional strikes and secondary boycotts, 
but we never got any real recommenda- 
tion from him about taking care of those 
problems. 

Mr. President, for the last 10 years we 
have had bills dealing with labor prob- 
lems and labor legislation. We have in 
this body, men who know as much about 
labor legislation as anyone in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or anyone 
outside the Government of the United 
States does; and yet they would appoint 
another commission. That is the re- 
course of people who do not want any 
legislation at all. 

So we face here the problem of 
whether, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives having agreed upon a 
constructive labor measure, we are going 
to put that through or whether we are 
going to say to the labor-union leaders, 
“No; there is no Congress of the United 
States, there is no President of the 
United States, who dares to stand up 
against your power.” Certainly the 
power they exercise today is a threat 
to the welfare of the people of the United 
States. . 

Certainly the bill is complicated. 
Why? Because the Wagner Act was 
complicated; and in order to deal with 
it, we had to amend every section of the 
Wagner Act. That is what most of 
this bill is. 

I sat in the hearings on the Wagner 
Act in 1939, and I can tell the Senate 
something about the power of the first 
Board which was set up. Talk about 
the power of the general counsel under 
this measure. Just think of the power 
of that first Board, made up of the two 
Smiths and Madden—people who re- 
garded themselves as crusaders to put a 
CIO union, if you please, in every. plant 
in the United States. That was their 
effort. There was no pretense of fair- 
ness or justice. I have never known of 
any other case in the United States 
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where there were such outrages or such 
injustices as those which were perpe- 
trated by that Board. 

The Board has gradually improved, 
and today we have somewhat a separa- 
tion of powers. But at that time the 
Board was both the judge and the jury. 
True, the powers against labor unions 
which they had were not as great as the 
powers provided in this bill, because the 
powers that Board had were all against 
employers. In this bill we have changed 
that situation, so that now the bill rec- 
ognizes that there are unfair labor prac- 
tices on the part of employees, just as 
the former bill recognized that there 
were unfair labor practices on the part 
of employers. We have tried to balance 
up the two. We have not made unlawful 
a single act on the part of employees 
which was not made unlawful on the 
part of employers in the original bill. 
Otherwise we have left those provisions 
alone and untouched, except perhaps for 
the provision of freedom of speech. In 
the United States there is a demand that 
we restore complete freedom of speech 
to both sides, and that we have done. 
Otherwise there is no modification. No 
employer can beat down a union; no 
employer can discriminate; no employer 
can refuse to deal with a union which 
is duly certified to him. 

So, Mr. President, I say that in this 
bill we have simply tried to equalize the 
Government’s power as against the 
unions and as against the employers. 
We have tried to abolish special privi- 
leges conferred by preexisting legisla- 
tion, and we have based this measure 
on freedom of contract and on free 
collective bargaining. 

Mr. President, I have listened with in- 


terest to all the criticisms—the petty- 


criticisms of this and the petty criticisms 
of that. All that we have done with the 
Board, as referred to by the Senator from 
Wyoming, is to make a separation of 
powers. Under this bill the Board is 
judicial. It is judicial today. Its coun- 
sel will be a prosecutor. He will not 
have any extraordinary powers—nothing 
like the power of the Attorney General 
of the United States, who decides 
whether criminal actions shall be brought 
against anyone in the United States. 
Under this bill, the counsel will have the 
right to make the decision as between 
employer and employee; but his decision 
will be subject to the judicial decision 
of the Board and, above the Board, the 
courts; and we have given the courts 
greater power to look into the decisions 
of the Board and to provide for the re- 
dress of any injustice. 

Mr. President, the charges made 
against this act are wholly unjustified. 

I appeal to the Senate of the United 
States to stand up to the work of the 
legislative body. This is a case of legis- 
lation. It is a case in which the Presi- 
dent never should have intervened. It 
is a case in which the President could 
well have taken the position that, re- 
gardless of whether he liked or did not 
like the work that had been done, the 
public desire for equity between em- 
ployer and employee should prevail, no 
matter what his personal opinion might 
be. 
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Mr. President, I trust that the Presi- 
dent's veto will be overriden. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that for a moment, 
to yield to me for one matter? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator 
yield, so that there may be read at the. 
desk a brief statement from the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner], explain- 
ing the reason for his inability to be 
present? 

Mr. TAFT. Iam glad to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
the statement to the desk and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
can be done by unanimous consent. 
Without objection, the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
REASON FOR SENATOR WAGNER'S ABSENCE FROM 

THE SENATE TODAY 

Senator WAGNER, the author of the act 
which the Taft-Hartley bill will amend, is 
not able to be present to cast his vote in 
favor of sustaining the President's veto. 
Because of his great devotion to the working 
men and women of this country, and be- 
cause, in his estimation, this bill will destroy 
what he has so long labored to develop—in- 
dustrial peace through democracy—every 
effort was made and every facility at the dis- 
posal of the great city of New York was made 
available to Senator Wacner in order to have 
him present here on the Senate floor today. 
It was Senator Wacnerr’s most ardent hope 
that the doctors would see fit to let him 
come, But it was the unanimous and ex- 
pert decision of his two personal physicians, 
together with Dr. Edward M. Bernecker, com- 
missioner of hospitals of the city of New 
York, and Dr. Samuel Frant, of the New York 
City Health Department, after final and 
thorough examination this morning, that 
“he not be permitted to make any trip what- 
soever.” It is their opinion that if he did 
so at this moment, it might well prove fatal. 
Senator WAGNER has a heart ailment, and his 
blood pressure, most unfortunately, at the 
moment is at such a level that any strain or 
excitement would be sufficient to result in 
his death. 

From his sick bed he urges those Senators 
who are about to override the President’s 
veto to reconsider, for he says—and these are 
his exact words: The President would not 
lie at this crucial moment in history.” 


Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. Be- 
fore the quorum is called, the Chair 
would like to state that the Senate 
Chamber is unusually full, both on the 
floor and in the galleries. The Chair 
earnestly requests the guests of the Sen- 
ate to remember that the rules of the 
Senate prohibit demonstrations of any 
nature, and it will greatly facilitate the 
work of the Senate if it is allowed to pro- 
ceed through this critical vote, and 
thereafter, if there are no demonstra- 
tions. i 

The Senator from Ohio suggests the 
absence of a quorum. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Bridges Cain 
Baldwin Brooks Capehart 
Ball Buck Capper 
Barkley Bushfield Chavez 
Brewster Butler Connally 
Bricker per 
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Cordon Kilgore Pepper 
Donnell Knowland 
Downey Langer Revercomb 
Dworshak Lodge Robertson, Va. 
Eastl.nd Lucas Robertson, Wyo. 
Ecton McCarran Russell 
Ellender McCarthy Saltonstall’ 
Ferguson McClellan Smith 
Flanders McFarland Sparkman 
Pulbright McGrath Stewart 

rge McKellar Taft 
Green McMahon Taylor 
Gurney Magnuson Thomas, Okla. 
Hatch Malone Thye 
Hawkes Martin Tobey 
Hayden Maybank Tydings 
Hickenlooper Millikin 
Hill Moore Vandenberg 
Hoey Morse Watkins 
Holland Murray Wherry 
Ives Myers White 
Jenner O'Conor Wiley 
Johnson, Colo. O'Daniel Williams 
Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney Wilson 
Kem Overton Young 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Ninety-three Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass, 
the objections of the President of the 
United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing? As required by the Constitu- 
tion, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] is ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate, having been 
appointed a delegate to the International 
Labor Conference at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The result was—yeas 68, nays 25, as 
follows: 


YEAS—68 
Aiken Flanders Overton 
Baldwin Pulbright Reed 
rge Revercomb 
Brewster Gurney bertson, Va 
Bricker Hatch Robertson, Wyo 
Bridges Hawkes Russell 
Brooks Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Buck y Smith 
Bushfield Holland 
Bent 5 — Taft 
enner Thye 
Cain Kem Tobey 
Capehart Knowland Tydings 
Capper ge Umstead 
Connally McCarthy Vandenberg 
Cooper McClellan Watkins 
Cordon. McKellar Wherry 
Donnell Martin White 
Dworshak Maybank Wiley 
land Millikin Williams 
Ecton Moore Wilson 
Ellender O'Conor Young 
Ferguson O'Daniel 
NAYS—25 
Barkley Langer Murray 
Chavez Lucas Myers 
Downey O'Mahoney 
Green McFarland Pepper 
Hayden McGrath Sparkman 
McMahon Taylor 
Johnson, Colo. Magnuson Thomas, Okla. 
Johnston, S. C. Malone 
Kilgore Morse 
NOT VOTING—2 
Thomas, Utah Wagner 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Two- 
thirds of the Senate having voted in the 
affirmative, the bill is passed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

Mr. TAFT. I move that the motion of 
me Senator from Nebraska be laid on the 
table. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

The motion was agreed to, and Mr. 
WHERRY’s motion was laid on the table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce for the benefit of some 
Senators who have asked what the busi- 
ness of the Senate would be for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon, that, if it is 
agreeable to the Senate, it is our inten- 
tion to have a call of the calendar at the 
conclusion of consideration of the urgent 
deficiency bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the following bill and joint resolution of 
the Senate: 

S. 751. An act to continue a system of 
nurseries and nursery schools for the day 
care of school-age and under-school-age 
children in the District of Columbia through 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes, and 

S. J. Res. 113. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of.a 
memorial to the Marine Corps dead of all 
wars, ‘ 


The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendment cf the Senate to each of the 
following bills of the House: 

H. R. 1628. An act relinquishing to the 
State of Illinois certain right, title, or interest 
of the United States of America, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 1997. An act to provide seniority 
benefits for certain officers and members of 
the Metropolitan Police force and of the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia who 
are veterans of World War II and lost oppor- 
tunity for promotion by reason of their serv- 
ice in the armed forces of the United States; 
and 

H. R. 2545. An act to provide funds for co- 
operation with the school board of the 
Moclips-Aloha district for the construction 
and equipment of a new school building in 
the town of Moclips, Grays Harbor County, 
Wash., to be available to both Indian and 
non-Indian children. 


The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3611) to fix and regulate the salaries of 
teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. DIRK- 
SEN, Mr. Bates of Massachusetts, Mr. 
O'Hara, Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina, 
and Mr. Smirx of Virginia were appoint- 
ed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3737) to 
provide revenue for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. DIRKSEN, 
Mr. Bates of Massachusetts, Mr. O'HARA, 
Mr. MeMrLLaAN of South Carolina, and 
Mr. SmitH of Virginia were appointed 
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managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message. further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2369) providing for the suspension of 
annual assessment work on mining 
claims held by location in the Territory 
of Alaska; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. WELCH, 
Mr. CRAWFORD, and Mr. Somers were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


ELECTRIC UTILITY DEPRECIATION 
PRACTICES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission, 
transmitting a copy of the Commission's 
report entitled “Electric Utility Depreci- 
ation Practices,” 1945, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Chicago, III., favoring the en- 
actment of House bill 2910, to authorize the 
United States during an emergency period 
to undertake its fair share in the resettle- 
ment of displaced persons in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of the County of Los Angeles, Calif., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Letters in the nature of petitions from 
John A. Nelson, of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
J. T. and Peggy Cowan, of Savanna, Ill., 
praying that the Senate override the Pres- 
ident’s veto of the Taft-Hartley labor rela- 
tions bill; ordered to lie on the table. 

Telegrams and a letter in the nature of 
petitions from the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local Union 1186, 
Honolulu, T. H.; Charles Lazzio, president, 
Dyers Local No. 1733, Paterson, N. J., and 
D. E. Covis, Columbus, Ohio, praying that 
the Senate sustain the President’s veto of 
the Taft-Hartley labor relations bill; ordered 
to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Newspaper Guild at Sioux City, Iowa, com- 
mending Senators BARKLEY and Morse in 
their efforts to sustain the President’s veto 
of the labor bill; ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition signed by 40 citizens of Man- 
hattan, Kans., praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 265, to prohibit the transporta- 
tion of alcoholic beverage advertising in in- 
terstate commerce; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A petition signed by 103 citizens of Spo- 
kane, Wash., praying for the enactment of 
Senate Joint Resolution 76, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WILEY: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 61 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to halt all disposal of 
war surplus goods 
“Whereas after World War I a scandal re- 

sulted from the corrupt manner in which the 

sale of surplus war goods was handled and 
futile investigations did nothing more than 
to serve as a warning against future recur- 
rences of the same sort of scandal; and 

“Whereas there is ample evidence at the 
present time of inefficiency, favoritism, dis- 
honesty, graft, and corruption in the meth- 
ods being employed in the disposal of war 
surplus goods; and 

“Whereas the misuse of privities, unscru- 
pulous dealings, and various other types of 
favoritism as well as the misuse of veterans’ 
privileges in the disposal of war surplus 
goods is adversely affecting the rights of the 
honest veteran seeking to avail himself of 
his priorities in acquiring surplus goods; and 

“Whereas in many instances unused but 
useable materials are being dishonestly dis- 
posed of as junk or scrap to favored buyers; 
and 

“Whereas an improved system for the dis- 
posal of war surplus goods must be immedi- 
ately developed if a major scandal is to be 
averted: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 

States is respectfully requested to provide by 

law for an immediate stoppage of all disposal 

of World War II surplus material until a 

new and adequate system of disposal can be 

worked out; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Congress is respectfully 
requested to thoroughly investigate the pres- 
ent system of war surplus disposal and take 
steps to see that present corruption in the 
disposal of such goods is brought to light; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly attested copies of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the clerks of both Houses of the Congress 
of the United States and to each Member of 
the Congress from this State.“ 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
te on Appropriations: 

H. R. 3493. A bill making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 338). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

H. R. 1585. A bill for the relief of Adolph 
Pfannenstiehl; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 341); 

H. R. 1956. A bill for the relief of Hugh C. 
Gilliam; with an amendment (Rept. No. 342); 
and 

S. J. Res. 123. Joint resolution declaring 
that in interpreting certain acts of Congress, 
joint resolutions, and proclamations World 
War II, the limited emergency, and the un- 
limited emergency shall be construed as ter- 
minated and peace established; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 339). 

By Mr. COOPER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 1461. A bill to extend certain powers of 
the President under title III of the Second 
War Powers Act; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 349). 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 1491. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act with respect to State plans for aid to 
the blind; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1492. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act so as to provide unemployment compen- 
sation for Federal employees; to provide ben- 
efits for Federal employees involuntarily sep- 
arated from employment; and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 1493. A bill to amend section 19 of the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of June 27, 1944 (58 
Stat, 387), and for other purposes; and 

S. 1494. A bill to amend section 14 of the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of June 27, 194¢ (58 
Stat. 387); to the Committee on Civil Service. 

S. 1495. A bill to amend section 346 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, as amended, so as to 
permit the making of copies by Government 
agencies of certain immigration and nat- 
uralization papers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1496. A bill relating to training on the 
job for veterans who are lawyers; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. McCLELLAN 
each submitted amendments intended to 
be proposed by them, respectively, to the 
bill (S. 564) to provide for the perform- 
ance of the duties of the office of Presi- 
dent in case of the removal, resignation, 
or inability both of the President and 
Vice President, which were severally or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. McMAHON submitted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute in- 
tended to be proposed by him to Senate 
bill 564, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


DAVID I. WALSH—TRIBUTE BY WILLIAM 
H. McMASTERS 


Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a tribute to 
David I. Walsh, by William H. McMasters, of 
Belmont, Mass., which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] i 


EXCERPT FROM A SPEECH BY SENATOR 
BREWSTER ON AMERICAN HELP TO 
OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an excerpt from a 
speech on the subject of American help to 
other nations, delivered by Senator Brew- 
STER On June 14, 1947, at Flag Day exercises 
in Philadelphia, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


IMPORTANCE AND ATTRACTIVENESS OF 
THE TEACHING PROFESSION—ARTICLE 
BY SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an article en- 
titled “So You Don't Want To Be a Teacher” 
written by him, and published in the June 
21, 1947, issue of the magazine Forward— 
For Young People, which appears in the 
Appendix. } 

AMERICA’S NEW ROLE IN WORLD LEADER- 
SHIP—SPEECH BY SENATOR THYE 

Mr. McCARTHY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a speech en- 
titled “America’s New Role in World Leader- 
ship,” delivered by Senator THYE at the com- 
mencement exercises at Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wis., on June 9, 1947, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix. ] 
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FLOOD CONTROL—STATEMENT BY SEN- 
ATOR MYERS BEFORE HOUSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEB 


[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement made 
by him before the House of Representatives 
Appropriations Subcommittee considering 
flood control and rivers and harbors items in 
the Army civil functions appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1947, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 
BEFORE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1948 


[Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a state- 
ment by himself to be made before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Subcommittee on the De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriation bill, 
1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SPEECH BY SENATOR PEPPER IN SUP- 
PORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S VETO OF 
THE LABOR BILL 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a radio speech de- 
livered by him on June 22, 1947, in support 
of the President's veto of the labor bill, which 
appears in the Appendix. 


HARRY F. SINCLAIR AND THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN OIL TREATY—ARTICLE BY 
HAROLD L. ICKES 


IMr. TAYOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the ReEcorp an article by 
Harold L. Ickes, dealing with Harry F. Sin- 
clair and the pending Anglo-American oil 
treaty, published in the New York Post of 
June 20, 1947, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


SPENDING BY GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS—ARTICLE BY HERMAN A. LOWE 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article dealing 
with the buying of 1948 supplies with 1947 
funds by Government departments, by Her- 
man A. Lowe, published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of June 19, 1947, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


CONGRESS AND HOUSING—EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 


[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Congressional Failure,” published in 
the Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette of June 2, 1947, 
and an editorial entitled “Housing—This 
Session of Congress?” published in the South 
Boston Gazette of June 13, 1947, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix. 


PUBLIC POWER IN THE NORTHWEST— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE SEATTLE STAR 
Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “New Attack on Public Power Is 

Threat to Northwest,” published in the Se- 

attle Star of June 13, 1947, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
ACT—CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, under 
date of June 11, 1947, the Social Security 
Administrator communicated to the 
President of the Senate a draft of a bill 
amending the Public Health Service Act. 
His communication and the draft of the 
bill were referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. That committee has examined 
the bill and has ascertained that all 
matters in it naturally come under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. So I ask unani- 
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mous consent that the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments be discharged from the further 
consideration of the communication 
and bill and that they be referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, where they evidently belong. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the change of reference 
will be made. 


STATEMENT BY COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY DEALING WITH PRESI- 
DENT'S MESSAGE ON PORTAL-TO- 
PORTAL ACT OF 1947 


Mr.DONNELL. Mr, President, on May 
14, 1947, the President of the United 
States signed the Portal-to-Portal Act of 
1947. On the same day he sent to the 
Congress a message with respect to his 
action on that measure. On the same 
day it was announced by the temporary 
Presiding Officer of the Senate that the 
message would be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Today the Committee on the Judiciary 
approved a statement with respect to the 
message from the President. I now pre- 
sent to the Senate, on behalf of that com- 
mittee, the statement so approved, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
corporated at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
ITEM I 


This communication is sent you by reason 
of two portions of that certain message of 
May 14, 1947, from the President of the 
United States to the Congress of the United 
States in which he notified Congress of the 
fact that he had that day signed H. R. 2157, 
the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947. 


ITEM It 


The first of those two portions of said 
message is constituted of the first two sen- 
tences in the fifth paragraph from the open- 
ing of the message which paragraph reads as 
follows, namely: 

“Section 2 of the act relates to existing 
claims. From my consideration of this sec- 
tion I understand it to be the intent of the 
Congress to meet the problem raised by por- 
tal-to-portal claims, but not to invalidate 
all other existing claims. The plain lan- 
guage of section 2 of the act preserves min- 
imum wage and overtime compensation 
claims based upon activities which were com-- 
pensable in any amount under contract, cus- 
tom, or practice. Various provisions of the 
act such as sections 3, 9, and 12, would be 
rendered absurd or unnecessary under any 
other interpretation. Moreover a contrary 
interpretation would raise difficult and grave 
questions of constitutionality.” 

In order to recall what existing claims are 
comprehended within those from which is 
granted relief by section 2 of the Portal-to- 
Portal Act of 1947, there are below 
subsections (a), (b), and (c) of said section 
2, as follows, namely: 

“(a) No employer shall be subject to any 
liability or punishment under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, the 
Walsh-Healey Act, or the Bacon-Davis Act 
(in any action or proceeding commenced 
prior to or on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act), on account of the failure 
of such employer to pay an employee mini- 
mum wages, or to pay an employee overtime 
compensation, for or on account of any ac- 
tivity of an employee engaged in prior to the 
date of the enactment of this act, except an 
activity which was compensable by either— 
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“(1) an express provision ®f a written or 
nonwritten contract in effect at the time of 
such activity between such employee, his 
agent, or collective-bargaining representative 
and his employer; or 

“(2) a custom or practice in effect, at the 
time of such activity, at the establishment 
or other place where such employee was em- 
ployed covering such activity not inconsist- 
ent with a written or nonwritten contract 
in effect at the time of such activity between 
such empioyee, his agent, or collective-bar- 
gaining representative arid his employer. 

“(b) For the purposes of subsection (a), 
an activity shall be considered as com- 
pensable under such contract provision or 
such custom or practice only when it was 


engaged in during the portion of the day. 


with respect to which it was so made com- 
pensable. 

“(c) In the application of the minimum- 
wage and overtime-compensation, provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, of the Walsh-Healey Act, or of the 
Bacon-Davis Act, in determining the time 
for which an employer employed an em- 
ployee, there shall be counted all that time, 
but only that time, during which the em- 
ployee engaged in activities which were com- 
pensable within the meaning of subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section.” 

If, for illustration, walking engaged in 
prior to the date of the enactment of the 
Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947, done in the 
morning shortly prior to entry on his opera- 
tion of a lathe by an employee, in going 
from the entrance of the plant in which he 
was employed to such lathe, was not com- 
pensable by either (1) an express provision 
of a written or nonwritten contract in effect, 
at the time of such walking, between such 
employee, his agent, or collective-bargaining 
representative and his employer; or (2) a 
custom or practice in effect, at the time of 
such walking, at the establishment or other 
place where such employee was employed, 
covering such walking, not inconsistent with 
a written or nonwritten contract, in effect 
at the time of such walking, between such 
employee, his agent, or collective-bargaining 
representative and his employer, there is no 
liability, and no punishment inflictable, 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended, the Walsh-Healey Act, or the 
Bacon-Davis Act (in any action or proceed- 
ing commenced prior to or on or after the 
date of the enactment of the Portal-to- 
Portal Act of 1947) on the employer on 
account of his failure to pay said employee 
minimum wages, or to pay said employee 
overtime compensation, for or on account of 
said walking. 

For further illustration, if a woman em- 
ployed to sew upon garments in a produc- 
tion line did, prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947, 
for 2 hours per day for a week, after having 
engaged on each respective day in part of her 
day’s sewing, walt in that production line for 
garments to reach her and neither (1) by an 
express provision of a written or nonwritten 
contract in effect, at the time of said wait- 
ing, between her, her agent, or collective- 
bargaining representative and her employer, 
nor (2) by a custom or practice in effect, at 
the time of said waiting, at the establish- 
ment or other place where she was employed, 
covering such waiting, not inconsistent with 
a written or nonwritten contract, in effect at 
the time of such waiting, between her, her 
agent, or collective-bargaining representative 
and her employer, was said waiting com- 
pensable, there is no liability, and no punish- 
ment inflictable, under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended, the Walsh- 
Healey Act, or the Bacon-Davis Act (in any 
action or proceeding commenced prior to or 
on or after the date of the enactment of the 
Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947), on her em- 
ployer on account of his failure to pay her 
minimum wages, or to pay her overtime com- 
pensation, for or on account of said waiting. 
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Attention is called to the following quoted 
paragraph which is set forth in the course of 
the statement of the managers on the part 
of the House contained in House of Repre- 
sentatives Report No. 326, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, namely: 

“The conference agreement (sec. 2 (b)) 
contains a provision not stated expressly in 
either bill, that an activity shall be con- 
sidered as compensable under the above re- 
ferred to contract provision or custom or 
practice only when it was engaged in during 
the portion of the day with respect to which 
it was so made compensable. Under this 
provision, for example, if under the contract 
provision or custom or practice an activity 
was compensable only when engaged in be- 
tween 8 and 5 o'clock but was not com- 
pensable when engaged in before 8 or after 5 
o'clock, it will not be considered as a com- 
pensable activity when engaged in before 8 or 
after 5 o’clock. So also, if under the con- 
tract provision or custom or practice an 
activity was compensable when engaged in 
before 8 but was not compensable when en- 
gaged in after 5 o'clock, it will not be com- 
pensable under the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference when engaged in after 6 o’clock. So 
also, if under the contract provision or cus- 
tom or practice an activity was compensable 
during a certain ion of the regular work- 
day but was not compensable when engaged 
in during other hours of the regular work- 
day, it will not be compensable under the bill 
as agrecd to in conference when engaged in 
during such other hours.” 


The second of those two portions, which 
are mentioned hereinabove in item I, of 
said message from the President of the 
United States reads as follows, namely: 

“I wish also to refer to the so-called ‘good 
faith’ provisions of sections 9 and 10 of the 
act. It has been said that they make such 
employer his own judge of whether or not 
he has been guilty of a violation. It seems 
to me that this view fails to take into 
account the safeguards which are contained 
in these sections. The employer must meet 
an objective test of actual conformity with 


an administrative ruling or policy. If the 


employer avails himself of the defense under 
these sections, he must bear the burden of 
proof. He must show that there was affirm- 
ative action by an administrative agency 
and that he relied upon and conformed with 
such action. He must show further that he 
acted in good faith in relying upon that ad- 
ministrative action.” 

The above-quoted sentence which reads 
“He must show that there was affirmative 
action by an administrative agency and that 
he relied upon and conformed with such 
action” is not correct. The incorrectness of 
said sentence follows from the fact that an 
administrative practice or enforcement 
policy of an agency does not necessarily con- 
sist of affirmative action. 

Such administrative practice or enforce- 
ment policy may consist solely of the ab- 
sence of action, by an agency, provided such 
administrative practice or enforcement 
policy, consisting solely of such absence of 
action, is with respect to a class of employers 
and is such that an act or omission men- 
tioned in section 9 or section 10 of the 
Portal-to-PortaleAct of 1947 could be in good 
faith in conformity with and in reliance on 
such practice or policy. For illustration such 
administrative practice or enforcement policy 
may consist solely of the absence of action, by 
an agency, to treat a specific class of employ- 
ers as subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended, the Walsh-Healey Act, or 
the Bacon-Davis Act, provided such adminis- 
trative practice or enforcement policy, con- 
sisting solely of such absence of action, is 
such that an act or omission mentioned in 
section 9 or section 10 of the Portal-to-Portal 
Act of 1947 could be in good faith in con- 
formity with and in reliance on such prac- 
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tice or policy. Attention is called to the 
following quoted paragraph which is set 
forth in the course of the above-mentioned 
statement of the managers on the part of the 
House, namely, 

“It should be noted that under both sec- 
tions 9 and 10 an employer will be relieved 
from liability, in an action by an employee, 
because of reliance in good faith on an ad- 
ministrative practice or enforcement policy, 
only: (1) where such practice or policy was 
based on the ground that an act or omis- 
sion was not a violation of the act, or (2) 
where a practice or policy of not enforcing 
the act with respect to acts or omissions led 
the employer to believe in good faith that 
such acts or omissions were not violations 
of the act.” 


FLASH FLOOD ON MEDICINE 
CREEK, NEBR. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I regret 
the necessity of having to take a few 
minutes of the time of the Senate when 
I know that the Senate is anxious to 
give consideration to other measures, but 
death and flood have struck again in the 
State of Nebraska. This time it hap- 
pens to be in my old home town of Cam- 
bridge. At Icast 13 are dead. 

This disaster struck at the very same 
point where a little over 12 years ago in 
May 1935, 112 lives were lost in the Re- 
publican Valley from a similar flash 
flood. Ever since that time, all of our 
representatives here, including former 
Senator Norris, have worked themselves 
to the limit to get construction started 
on flood-control dams and other struc- 
tures to prevent a similar occurrence. 

I will say that that work has been au- 
thorized for several years. Naturally its 
getting under way was prevented during 
the war period. 

A few weeks ago, construction was of- 
ficially begun on the first unit of a gen- 
eral flood-control and irrigation program 
for the Republican Valley with the dam 
at Enders on one of the tributaries of 
the Republican. This particular flash 
flood, however, came from the Medicine 
Creek, another tributary which empties 
into the Republican right at Cambridge. 
The dam on Medicine Creek, 8 miles up 
stream from Cambridge, has been au- 
thorized for several years, and the sur- 
vey and design work is completed. Ac- 
cording to officials of the Department of 
the Interior, however, construction of the 
Medicine Creek Dam cannot be started 
for over a year unless additional funds— 
one or two million dollars—are made 
available promptly for the fiscal 1948 
budget. It is my intention to attempt to 
secure these funds either through the 
conference report on the general Interior 
Department supply bill or from the next 
deficiency bill at this session. I hope to 
have the cooperation of all Members of 
the Senate in this attempt. I may say 
that my colleague the junior Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Wuerry] and the 
four Members of the House from my 
State are wholeheartedly with me on this 
question. 

When one reads a list of 13 names of 
people dead from the old home town, it 
makes a very different impression than 
such a list from a town one never heard 
of. That has been my experience 
today. 

Mr. President, we seem to have been 
able to find money to relieve distress 
abroad in all parts of the world. The 
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generosity of America has become a by- 
word in every nation on the face of the 
earth. I hope we can find means to be 
at least as charitable in relieving dis- 
tress and preventing recurrences of such 
disasters as we experienced yesterday at 
Cambridge, Nebr. 

The plan that I hope to follow now, Mr. 
President, will be in connection with the 
report on the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill, which is due within a few 
days, to include a clause somewhere in it, 
if it can be legally and properly done, 
providing that there be set aside from $1,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000, earmarked for con- 
struction work on the Madison Creek 
Dam, which, as I say, has been authorized 
for several years. Work on that dam 
should have been planned for this year. 
From one to two million dollars is all 
they can use, probably, this year. The 
total construction cost will be four or 
five million dollars. Had the dam been 
constructed we would have 13 more peo- 
ple living in the town of Cambridge to- 
day than we now have. I hope I shall 
have the cooperation of Members of the 
Senate when the report on the Interior 
Department. appropriation bill is pre- 
sented. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Record at this point in my remarks a 
newspaper account of the disaster to 
which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TOWN INUNDATED—RAIN, WIND, AND FLOOD 
CLAIM AT LEAST 13 LIVES IN NEBRASKA 

Camsrinczs, Neer., June 22—A 24-hour 
siege of rain, wind, and flood claimed at 
least 13 lives in Nebraska today—11 of the 
victims drowning in a flash flood here. 

A wall of water from Medicine Creek swept 
Over this south-central Nebraska town with- 
out warning about sun-up, catching many 
residents in their beds. 

Insurance man J. M. Hollingsworth said 
tonight six bodies had been recovered and 
that five more persons were known dead, 
including two unidentified infants living in 
a cabin camp housing project for veterans. 

The number of missing dropped to four as 
rescue and relief operations continued. Hol- 
Ungsworth said it was feared the death toll 
eventually would reach 15. 

Water receded rapidly during the day, leav- 
ing what the insurance man described as a 
devastated scene. He estimated the damage 
at $500,000. 

Boats and trucks were used to rescue 196 
marooned persons, some of whom had taken 
refuge in trees and on hi & 

The city water system failed and water 
was hauled in from nearby towns. 

Two motorists drowned 60 miles northeast 
of Cambridge when their car plunged into a 
creek after hitting a highway wash-out. 

Tornadoes near Loomis and Gothenburg, 
Nebr., injured at least nine. 

Heavy rains moving eastward were general 
throughout Nebraska. Soil already satu- 
rated by previous rains was unable to absorb 
the downpour and flood conditions were gen- 
eral. Omaha received 3% inches of rain 
during the afternoon. 

With a few exceptions rail travel was vir- 
tually paralyzed in eastern and central Ne- 
braska and telephone service was disrupted 
in the flood-hit areas. Several highways and 
bridges were washed out. 

Holes were chopped in roofs of inundated 
homes here to free flood survivors, most of 
whom were taken to the high school audi- 
torium where food and clothing were waiting. 
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About three-fourths of this town of about 
1,000 population was under water, in some 
places 8 to 10 feet deep, according to L. J. 
Bible, of McCook, who flew over the area. 

Project Engineer H. E. Robinson, of the 
United States Reclamation Bureau, said 
damage would run into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The Second Air Force in Omaha arranged 
to fly to Cambridge 1,500 units of tetanus 
injections, 1,300 units of typhoid injections, 
and 15 Lister bags asked by Red Cross 
workers 

Medicine Creek is a tributary of the Re- 
publican River, on which a 1935 flood took 
more than 200 lives. The Republican was 
rising only slightly today, Robinson said. 

The flash flood here followed several weeks 
of unusually wet Nebraska weather which 
already had caused floods leaving heavy dam- 
age to farm fields, delayed growth of crops, 
and numerous highway and railroad wash- 
outs. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
flash flood on Medicine Creek in the 
Republican River Valley of southwestern 
Nebraska, which took at least 11 lives 
and caused uncounted property damage 
early Sunday morning in the town of 
Cambridge, is a tragic and forceful ex- 
ample of the penalty we are asked to 
pay when flood-control and reclamation 
projects are unduly retarded. 

It is small consolation to the families 
of the dead for me now to stand on the 
Senate floor and say that the flood could 
have been avoided. But we must face 
realitiés. For at least 10 years there has 
been a plan on the drafting boards of 
Army engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for a modest multiple-purpose 
reservoir upstream on Medicine Creek 
which would have halted this flood and 
rendered it harmless. The reservoir 
would have done more than that. It 
would have captured the water which 
wreaked havoc on the little town of Cam- 
bridge and impounded it for use as a 
benefit to reclamation crops later in the 
dry seasons of July and August. 

Tam taking the floor today to supple- 
ment the remarks of my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Nebraska, whose 
own farm home was in the path of the 
flood. - 


I merely want to call attention of the 
Senate to the fact that under the Pick- 
Sloan plan which it approved in 1944, 
the hazard of flash floods on Medicine 
Creek was recognized. At that time it 
was agreed the responsibility for even- 
tual construction of the Medicine Creek 
Reservoir would be assumed by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. Plans have pro- 
ceeded to the point where engineering 
studies and field investigations have been 
completed. The engineering design is 
practically finished, and I am informed 
that it could be ready for contract let- 
tings within a very few w 

I am advised today by Reclamation 
Bureau officials that their program now 
calls for actual construction funds to be 
requested for the first time in the fiscal 
year 1949. ‘Total current cost estimates 
amount to $4,918,500, with an estimated 
requirement for the first year’s construc- 
tion of 81.095.000. 

Were this the first time that tragedy 
had struck in the form of flash floods in 
the Republican Valley, it might be con- 
sidered an exception in which a year’s 
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delay is not teo important. But flash 
floods have struck and struck again 
against these prosperous communities. 

Iam asking the Senate’s consideration 
for the advancement of the Medicine 
Reservoir so that it might be included 
in the 1948 construction program of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. I believe this 
can be accomplished in the conference on 
the Interior Department bill which I sub- 
mitted on the Senate floor a week ago, 
and which the Senate was gracious 
enough to adopt unanimously in the 
form in which our Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommended it. 

The best possible solution would lie in 
the approval of Congress for an addi- 
tional $1,095,000 for the current Interior 
Department appropriations. However, 
since under conference procedure, sums 
approved by the two Houses may not be 
exceeded by conferees, it will probably 
follow that out of unearmarked funds the 
Bureau will be obliged to find this neces- 
sary sum. It is our earnest hope that no 
other deserving project will be materi- 
ally curtailed because of this emergency. 
But I am sure that people whose lives 
are not at stake would not begrudge us 
this emergency action if it becomes our 
only choice. 


NATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE—RE- 
MOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As in 
executive session, the Chair lays before 
the Senate Executive R, convention con- 
cerning food and catering for crews on 
board ship; Executive S, convention con- 
cerning the certification of ships’-cooks; 
Executive T, convention concerning 
social security for seafarers; Executive 
U, recommendation concerning agree- 
ments relating to the social security of 
seafarers; Executive V, recommendation 
concerning medical care for seafarers’ 
dependents; Executive W, convention 
concerning seafarers’ pensions; Execu- 
tive X, convention concerning vacation 
holidays with pay for seafarers; Execu- 
tive Y, convention concerning the medi- 
cal examination of seafarers; Executive 
Z, convention concerning the certification 
of able seamen; Executive AA, recom- 
mendation concerning the organization 
of training for sea service; Executive BB, 
convention concerning crew accommoda- 
tion on board ship; Executive CC, recom- 
mendation concerning the provision to 
crews by shipowners of bedding, mess 
utensils and other articles; and Executive 
DD, convention concerning wages, hours 
of work on board ship and manning, all 
of the Eightieth Congress, first session. 
These conventions and recommendations 
were formulated at the twenty-eighth 
(maritime) session of the International 
Labor Conference, held at Seattle, 
Wash., June 6 to 29, 1946. Without 
objection, the message from the Pres- 
ident will be printed in the Record; and. 
without objection, the injunction of 
seerecy will be removed from the conven- 
tions and recommendations, and they 
will be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations together with the message 
from the President. The Chair hears no 
objection. 
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The message from the President was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

In accordance with the obligations of 
the Government of the United States of 
America as a member of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, I transmit 
herewith authentic texts of nine conven- 
tions and four recommendations formu- 
lated at the twenty-eighth (maritime) 
session of the International Labor Con- 
ference, held at Seattle, Wash., June 6 to 
29, 1946. 

I transmit also the report of the Secre- 
tary of State regarding those conven- 
tions and recommendations, together 
with a copy of each of the communica- 
tions with respect thereto addressed to 
the Department of State by the Secretary 
of Labor, the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Attorney General, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission, the 
Federal Security Administrator, and the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

I ask that the Senate give its advice 
and consent, subject to appropriate 
definitions in certain cases as indicated in 
the enclosed communications, to ratifica- 
tion of the following conventions: 

Convention (No. 68) concerning food 
and catering for crews on board ship; 

Convention (No. 69) concerning the 
certification of ships’ cooks; 

Convention (No. 70) concerning social 
security for seafarers; 

Convention (No. 73) concerning the 
medical examination of seafarers; 

Convention (No. 74) concerning the 
certification of able seamen; 

Convention (No. 75) concerning crew 
accommodation on board ship; and 

Convention (No. 76) concerning wages, 
hours of work on board ship, and man- 
ning. 

I request advice and consent to rati- 
fication of convention (No. 72) concern- 
ing vacation holidays with pay for sea- 
farers only in the event that the condi- 
tions explained in the accompanying re- 
port of the Secretary of State have been 
met. 

In view of certain objections thereto, 
as explained more fully in the enclosed 
report and communications, I do not re- 
quest at this time advice and consent to 
ratification of convention (No. 71) con- 
cerning seafarers’ pensions. 

The constitution of the International 
Labor Organization under article 19, 
paragraph 5, requires that recommenda- 
tions be brought “before the authority or 
authorities within whose competence the 
matter lies, for the enactment of legis- 
lation or other action.” Accordingly, I 
request consideration of the following 
recommendations: 

Recommendation (No. 75) concerning 
agreements relating to the social secu- 
rity of seafarers; 

Recommendation (No. 76) concerning 
medical care for seafarers’ dependents; 

Recommendation (No. 77) concerning 
the organization of training for sea serv- 
ice; and 

Recommendation (No. 78) concerning 
the provision to crews by shipowners of 
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oe mess utensils, and other arti- 
cles. 

Many of the provisions of the enclosed 
conventions and recommendations fall 
short of standards already in effect in 
the American merchant marine. Some 
of the provisions are disappointing to 
those who had hoped through these in- 
struments to raise substantially the level 
of standards in all member countries. 
It is believed, however, that general ac- 
ceptance of the instruments by member 
countries will result in definite progress 
being made where that progress is most 
needed. Any such progress will benefit 
the competitive position of American 
seafarers and shipowners. At the same 
time, participation by the United States 
will necessitate relatively small change 
in the statutes or regulations of this 
Government. 

Inasmuch as concurrent action by the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
would be necessary for the implementa- 
tion of any of the enclosed conventions 
or recommendations, I am transmitting 
to the House of Representatives authen- 
tic copies of the conventions and recom- 
mendations, together with a copy of this 
message, a copy of the report by the 
Secretary of State, and a copy of each 
of the above-mentioned communications. 
I call attention particularly to the need 
for extending the provisions of any im- 
plementing legislation to the Territories 
and insular possessions in accordance 
with article 35 of the constitution of the 
International Labor Organization. 

(Enclosures: (1) Authentic text of 
conventions and recommendations; (2) 
report of Secretary of State; (3) from 
Secretary of Labor; (4) from Acting Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; (5) from the 
Attorney General; (6) from Secretary 
of Commerce; (7) from Chairman of 
United States Maritime Commission; (8) 
from the Federal Security Administra- 
tor; (9) from Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture; (10) memorandum from 
Shipping Division, Department of State.) 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, June 23, 1947. 


MINE SAFETY CODE—HEARING BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of Senators who may be inter- 
ested, the Subcommittee on Mines and 
Mining of the Committeee on Public 
Lands is in session today and wili be in 
session again tonight. They are meet- 
ing now in the room of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. At 7:30 to- 
night they will meet in room 224 in the 
Senate Office Building, which is the hear- 
ing room of the Committee on Public 
Lands. They are considering the pro- 
posal to adopt for a period of 1 year the 
mine safety code. I know that some Sen- 
ators from mining States are interested, 
and they will be welcome to attend, 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 564) to provide for the per- 
formance of the duties of the office of 
President, in case of the removal, resig- 
nation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice President, 
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SECOND URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, i947 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to consider 
House bill 3791, making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3791) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, and for other purposes which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, that it be read for amend- 
ment, and that the amendments of the 
committee be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the first committee 
amendment. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Independent Offices—Federal 
Security Agency—Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation,” on page 3, line 22, after 
the numerals “1948”, to insert a colon 
and the following additional proviso: 
“Provided further, That the amount 
obligated and expended shall be based 
on an annual appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1948 of not to exceed $18,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of Agriculture,” 
on page 6, after line 3, to strike out: 

SUGAR RATIONING ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries and expenses: Not to exceed 
$215,000 of the $898,000 transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture pursuant to sec- 
tion 3 (c) of the Sugar Control Extension 
Act of 1947 for the payment of terminal 
leave, is hereby merged with and made 
available for the fiscal year 1947 for the 
same purposes as other funds transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture pursuant 
to the same authority, notwithstanding the 
provisions to the contrary under the head 
“Office of Temporary Controls” in the Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Animal Industry,” 
on page 7, after line 4, to insert: 

Control and eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease and rinderpest: For an addi- 
tional amount, fiscal year 1947, to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to control and 
eradicate foot-and-mouth disease and rind- 

t as authorized by the act of February 
28, 1947 (Public Law 8), and the act of May 
29, 1884, as amended (7 U. S. C. 391; 21 
U. S. C. 111-122), including expenses in ac- 
cordance with section 2 of said Public Law 
8, $1,500,000, to remain available until June 
30, 1948. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in 
connection with the appropriation of 
one and a half million dollars for the 
Bureau of Animal Industry for the con- 
trol and eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease, I should like to make a brief ex- 
planation of that item, for the reason 
that I stated on the floor, in connection 


With- 
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with a previous deficiency bill, that if 
we included $9,000,000, which we did, 
for the eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico, it would carry us until 
June 30. However, in the light of the 
widespread character of the disease in 
Mexico and the necessity for moving 
with as much speed as possible, we found 
that unless an additional $1,500,000 were 
appropriated for use between now and 
June 30, there would be a very definite 
lapse in the prosecution of the work. 
For that reason, contrary to what we 
stated before, we have inserted an item 
of $1,500,000 to carry the work through 
to July 1. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 7, after line 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Post Office Department—(out 
of the Postal Revenues) —Field Service, 
Post Office Department—Office of the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General,” 
on page 9, line 18, after the word 
“which”, to strike out “$5,977,000” and 
insert “$6,097,000”; and in line 21, after 
the figure “$5,972,000”, to insert Post- 
office inspectors, salaries’, $10,000, Post- 
office inspectors, travel and miscellane- 
ous expenses’, $10,000, ‘Transportation of 
equipment and supplies’, $50,000, Oper- 
ating force for public buildings’, $50,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “War Department,” on page 11, 
line 7, after the word “until”, to strike 
out “June 30, 1948” and insert “ex- 
pended.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, 
after line 8, to insert: 

The funds provided in the preceding para- 
graph shall be available to an amount not 
exceeding $250,000 to take all action neces- 
sary to prevent erosion at Anaheim Bay, 
Surfside, Calif. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
conchides the committee amendments. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendments to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill, H. R. 3791, was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Bripces, Mr. Brooxs, Mr. Gurney, Mr. 
Batt, Mr. McKeELLAR, Mr. HAYDEN, and 
Mr. Typrnes conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


“The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 564) to provide for the 
performance of the duties of the office of 
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President, in case of the removal, resig- 
nation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice President. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of bills on the calendar to which 
there is no objection, beginning with 
Calendar No. 288. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. IS 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Maine? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to object, but I think we 
should have a quorum call to notify Sen- 
ators that we are about to call the cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Georgia may have heard 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Wuerry] notify the Senate that there 
would be a call of the calendar. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not. If the no- 
tification was given at a time when there 
was a full attendance, I withdraw the 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nebraska gave such noti- 
fication. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I noti- 
fied- Senators that after the deficiency 
bill was concluded we would immedi- 
ately proceed with a call of the calendar. 

Mr. RUSSELL. At what time was the 
notice given? 

Mr. WHERRY. Just prior to the 
consideration of the deficiency bill. Of 
course, there was some confusion in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There was a great deal 
of confusion in the Chamber. I was 
present, and I did not hear the an- 
nouncement. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Hatch Murray 
Baldwin Hawkes 
Ball Hayden O'Conor 
Barkley Hickenlooper O’Daniel 
Brewster Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker y Overton 
Bridges Holland Pepper 
Brooks Ives 
Buck Jenner Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va. 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Wyo. 
Byrd Kem Russell 
Cain Kilgore Saltonstall 
Cc Knowland Smith 
Capper Langer Sparkman 
Chavez Lodge 
Connally Lucas Taft 
Cooper McCarran Taylor 
Cordon McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McClellan Thye 
Downey McFarland Tobey 
McGrath Tydings 
Eastland McKellar Umstead 
Ecton McMahon Vandenberg 
Ellender Magnuson ‘atkins 
Ferguson Malone Wherry 
Flanders Martin White 
Fulbright Maybank Wiley 
George Millikin Wi 
Green Moore Wilson 
Gurney Morse Young 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Ninety-three Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The Senator from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished busi- 
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ness be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of bills on the calendar to which there 
is no objection, beginning with Order No. 
288. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order is made. 

The clerk will state the first measure 
on the calendar. 


GAME REFUGE IN FRANCIS MARION 
NATIONAL FOREST, S. C. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 616) to authorize the creation of 
a game refuge in the Francis Marion 
National Forest in the State of South 
Carolina, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce with an amendment, on page 
1, line 5, after the word “birds” and the 
comma, to insert “and fish”, so as to 
make the bill read: 4 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of 
providing breeding places for game animals 
and birds and for the protection and ad- 
ministration of game animals and birds, and 
fish, the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized, upon the recommendation 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, to establish 
by public proclamation certain specified 
federally owned areas within the Francis 
Marion National Forest as game sanctuaries 
and refuges. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
execute the provisions of this act, and he is 
hereby authorized to prescribe all general 
rules and regulations for the administration 
of such game sanctuaries and refuges, and 
violation of such rules and regulations shall 
be punished by fine of not more than 6500 or 
imprisonment for not more than 6 months 
or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF 
BLACK BASS AND OTHER GAME FISH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 682) to regulate the interstate 
transportation of black bass and other 
game fish, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
with amendments, on page 1, line 9, after 
the word “carrier”, to insert the words 
“and the term ‘game fish’ shall mean 
black bass and such other fish as are de- 
fined as game fish by the laws of the 
State, Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, in which the fish has been either 
caught, killed, taken, sold, purchased, or 
possessed, or from which it was trans- 
perted“; on page 2, line 12, after the word 
“transported”, to insert “or is contrary to 
other applicable law”; on page 2, line 18, 
after the word “transported”, to insert 
“or contrary to other applicable law”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the interstate transpor- 
tation of black bass, and for other 
approved May 20, 1926, as amended, is hereby 
further amended to read as follows: 

“That when used in this act, the word 
‘person’ includes company, partnership, cor- 
poration, association, and common carrier, 
and the term ‘game fish’ shall mean black 
bass and such other fish as are defined as 
game fish by the laws of the State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, in which the fish 
has been either caught, killed, taken, sold, 
purchased, or possessed, or from which it was 
transported. 
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“SEC. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to deliver or knowingly receive for transpor- 
tation, or knowingly to transport, by any 
means whatsoever, from any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, to or through 
an, other State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, or to or through any foreign coun- 
try, any black bass or other game fish, if 
(1) such transportation is contrary to the 
law of the State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia from which such black bass or 
other game fish is or is to be transported, or 
is contrary to other applicable law, or (2) 
such black bass or other game fish has been 
either caught, killed, taken, sold, purchased, 
possessed, or transported, at any time, con- 
trary to the law of the State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia in which it was caught, 
killed, taken, sold, purchased, or possessed, 
or from which it was transported or contrary 
to other applicable law; and no person shall 
knowingly purchase or receive any such black 
bas or otLer game fish which has been trans- 
ported in violation of the provisions of this 
Act; nor shall any person receiving any ship- 
ment of black bass or other game fish trans- 
ported in interstate commerce make any false 
record or render a false account of the con- 
tents of such shipment. 

“Sec. 3. Any package or container con- 
taining such game fish transported or deliv- 
ered for transportation in interstate com- 
merce, except any shipment covered by sec- 
tion 9, shali be clearly and conspicuously 
marked on the outside thereof with the 
name Game Fish, an accurate statement of 
the number of each species of such fish con- 
tained therein, and the names and addresses 
of the shipper and consignee. 

“Sec 4. All such black bass or other game 
fish transported into any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia for use, con- 
sumption, sale, or storage therein shall upon 
arrival in such State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be subject to the opera- 
tion and effect of the laws of such State, Ter- 
ritory, or the District of Columbia to the 
same extent and in the same marner as 
though such fish had been produced in such 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason 
of being introduced therein in original 
packages or otherwise. 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized (1) to make such expenditures, 
including expenditures for personal services 
at the seat of government and elsewhere, 
and for cooperation with local, State, and 
Federal authorities, including the issuance 
of publications, and necessary investigations, 
as may be necessary to execute the functions 
imposed upon him by this act and as may 
be provided for by Congress from time to 
time; and (2) to make such regulations as 
he deems necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act. Any person violating any such 
regulation shall be deemed guilty of a viola- 
tion of this act. 

“Sec. 6. (a) Any employee of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior authorized by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to enforce the provi- 
sions of this act (1) shall have power, with- 
out warrant, to arrest any pérson commit- 
ting in the presence of such employee a vio- 
lation of this act cr any regulation made in 
pursuance of this act, and to take such per- 
son immediately for examination or trial 
before an officer or court of competent juris- 
diction; (2) shall have power to execute any 
warrants or other process issued by an officer 
or court of competent jurisdiction to enforce 
the provisions of this act or regulations made 
in pursuance thereof; and (3) shall have au- 
thority with a search warrant issued by an 
officer or court of competent jurisdiction, to 
make search in accordance with the terms of 
such warrant. Any judge of a court estab- 
lished under the laws of the United States, 
or any United States commissioner may, 
within his respective jurisdiction, upon 
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proper oath or affirmation showing probable 
cause, issue warrants in all such cases. 

“(b) All fish delivered for transportation 
or which have been transported, purchased, 
received, or which are being transported, in 
violation of this act, or any regulations made 
pursuant thereto, shall, when found by such 
employee or by any marshal or deputy mar- 
shal, be summarily seized by him and placed 
in the custody of such persons as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall by regulations pre- 
scribe, and shall, as a part of the penalty and 
in addition to any fine or imprisonment im- 
posed under section 7 of this act, be for- 
feited by such court to the United States, 
upon conviction of the offender under this 
act, or upon judgment of the court that the 
same were transported, delivered, purchased, 
or received in violation of this act or regu- 
lations made pursuant thereto. 

“Src. 7. In addition to any forfeiture here- 
in provided, any person who shall violate any 
of the provisions of this act shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
exceeding $200, or imprisonment for a term 
of not more than 3 months, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of 
the court. 

“Sec. 8. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to prevent the several States and 
Territories from making or enforcing laws or 
regulations not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act, or from making or enforc- 
ing laws or regulations which shall give fur- 
ther protection to black bass and other game 
fish 


“Sec. 9. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to prevent the shipment in interstate 
commerce of live fish and eggs for breeding 
or stocking purposes.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


PERMANENT EASEMENT TO MAYOR AND 
CITY COUNCIL OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


The bill (H. R. 2654) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to grant to the 
Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, 
State of Maryland, a permanent ease- 
ment for the purpose of installing, main- 
taining, and servicing a subterranean 
water main in, on, and across the land of 
the United States Coast Guard station, 
called “Lazaretto Depot,” Baltimore, Md., 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the thire time, and passed. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC GRAVE- 
YARDS IN ABANDONED MILITARY POSTS 


The bill (H. R. 577), to preserve his- 
toric graveyards in abandoned military 
posts, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PATENTING OF CERTAIN LANDS IN CLAL- 
LAM COUNTY, WASH., FOR HOSPITAL 
PURPOSES 


The bill (H. R. 2411) to authorize pat- 
enting of certain lands to public hos- 
pital district No. 2. Clallam County, 
Wash., for hospital purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


EASEMENT A THE LAND OF FORT 
McHENRY NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The bill (H. R. 2655) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to grant to the 
Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, 
State of Maryland, a permanent ease- 
ment for the purpose of installing, main- 
taining, and servicing two subterranean 
water mains in, on, and across the land 
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of Fort McHenry National Monument 

and Historic Shrine, Md., was consid- 

ered, ordered to a third reading, reac the 

third time, and passed. 

AGREEMENTS WITH RESPECT TO RIGHTS 
IN HELIUM-BEARING GAS LANDS IN THE 
NAVAJO INDIAN RESERVATION, N. MEX. 


The bill (S. 1315) authorizing certain 
agreements with respect to rights in 
helium-bearing gas lands in the Navajo 
Indian Reservation, N. Mex., and for 
other purposes, was announced as the 
next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask whoever is sponsoring the bill 
if the Indians’ rights are protected and 
if they get their money before this is 
done. It involves an Indian reservation, 
and I want to know whether the Indians 
will receive their money. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I might 
make a brief explanation. The question 
which the Senator has asked is one which 
has given all of us considerable difficulty, 
and we have not been able to determine 
exactly how to formulate a bill, or 
whether this bill safely protects the In- 
dians in getting a reasonable value for 
the land. However, we have added an 
amendment which gives the Indians 3 
years’ time in which to assert whatever 
rights they may have and bring suit in 
the court of claims. We think we have 
protected the Indians in that way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. House 
bill 3372, the next order of business, is 
on the same subject covered by Senate 
bill 1315. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the House bill? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, do I un- 
derstand that the House bill may be 
amended in accordance with the Senate 
committee amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is informed the House bill con- 
tains the language of the Senate com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. And the House bill will 
be taken up? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3372) authorizing certain agree- 
ments with respect to rights in helium- 
bearing gas lands in the Navajo Indian 
Reservation, N. Mex., and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sen- 
ate bill 1315 is indefinitely postponed. 
DETERMINATION OF FAIR MARKET VALUE 

OF THE FIDELITY BUILDING IN KAN- 

SAS CITY, MO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1231) authorizing and directing 
the Commissioner of Public Buildings to 
determine the fair market value of the 
Fidelity Building in Kansas City, Mo., 
and to receive bids for the purchase 
thereof, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported by the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments, on 
page 2, line 6, before the word “employ”, 
to strike out “shall” and insert may:“ 
on page 2, line 11, after the word “city” 
and the period, to insert “Funds con- 
tinued available under the provisions of 
section 1 (a) of Public Law 413, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, approved June 14, 1946, 
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are hereby made available for the pur- 
pose of paying the necessary costs re- 
lating to the employment of such ap- 
praisers”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings is authorized and directed 
to cause to be determined by appraisal the 
fair market value of certain real estate in 
Kansas City, Mo., recently acquired by the 
United States, which real estate consists of 
the building known as the Fidelity National 
Bank and Trust Building and the tract of 
land on which said builditg is situated, said 
real estate being located at the southeast 
corner of the intersection of Ninth and Wal- 
nut Streets in said city. Said fair market 
value shall be determined, and the amount 
thereof shall be made a matter of public 
information, on or before September 1, 1947. 
For the purpose of making such. determina- 
tion, the Commissioner may employ, without 
regard to the civil-service laws or the Classifi- 
eation Act of 1923, as amended, three dis- 
interested persons resident in Kansas City, 
Mo., who have knowledge of the value of real 
estate in Kansas City and are qualified ap- 
praisers of real estate used for industrial or 
commercial purposes in said city. Funds 
continued available under the provisions of 
section 1 (a) of Public Law 413, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, approved June 14, 1946, are 
hereby made available for the purpose of 
paying the necessary costs relating to the 
employment of such appraisers. 

Sec. 2. From and after the date upon which 
such fair market value is determined as here- 
in provided, and until December 31, 1947, the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings shall 
solicit and receive sealed bids for the pur- 


chase of said real estate from the United 


States. Said bids shall not be opened prior 
to January 1, 1948. On or after January 1, 
1948, but in no case later than January 10, 
1948, said bids shall be opened and made a 
matter of public information. 

Sec. 3. On or before February 1, 1948, the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings shall 
transmit to the Congress a report of the 
action taken pursuant to this act and the 
results thereof, attaching to, and making a 
part of, said report (1) a digest of said ap- 
praisal and a statement as to the amount of 
the fair market value of said real estate as 
determined thereby, and (2) an abstract of 
all bids received for the purchase of said real 
estate, showing as to each bid the name 
of the bidder or bidders and the amount 
and terms of the bid. Said report shall 
serve as the basis for further action by the 
Congress with respect to the sale of said 
real estate by the United States. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
_ for a third reading, read the thi:d time, 
and passed. 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 829) to provide for control 
and regulation of bank holding com- 
panies and for other purposes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


RELIEF OF WILLIAM D. McCORMICK 


The bill (S. 706) for the relief of Wil- 
liam D, McCormick was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, and notwithstanding any provisions 
of section 12 of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
as amended (43 Stat. 153), William D. McCor- 
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mick, of Windsor, Ontario, Canada, who is of 
Scotch ancestry and the husband of Mary 
Rita McCormick, who has been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence, shall be deemed to have been born 
in Scotland rather than in India, where his 
parents were temporary residents at the 
time the said William D. McCormick was 
born. 
RELIEF OF MRS. HILDA MARGARET 
McGREW 


The bill (S. 305) for the relief of Mrs. 
Hilda Margaret McGrew was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to cancel 
forthwith the outstanding order and warrant 
of deportation issued pursuant to sections 
19 and 20 of the Immigration Act of February 
5. 1917 (U. S. C.. title 8, secs. 155 and 156), in 
the case of Mrs. Hilda Margaret McGrew, any 
provisions of existing law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. From and after the date 
of enactment of this act, Mrs. Hilda Margaret 
McGrew shall not again be subject to de- 
portation by reason of the same facts upon 
which the outstanding proceedings rest. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF PART-TIME 
REFEREES IN BANKRUPTCY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3769) to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to qualifications 
of part-time referees in bankruptcy, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
and“, to insert the word “retired”, and 
in line 7, after the word “enlisted”, to 
strike out the word “men” and insert 
“personnel.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


JAMES HARRY MARTIN 


The bill (H. R. 617) for the relief of 
James Harry Martin was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ALLEN T. FEAMSTER, JR. 


The bill (H. R. 381) for the relief of 
Allen T. Feamster, Jr., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. FREDERICK FABER WESCHE 


The bill (H. R. 2915) for the relief of 
Mrs. Frederick Faber Wesche (formerly 
Ann Maureen Bell) was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1070) to provide for the 
cancellation of the capital stock of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and the refund of meneys received for 
such stock, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation? 

IDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over, under objection. 

Mr. REVERCOMB subsequently said: 
Mr. President, let me ask to what bill 
objection was just made, with the re- 
sult that the bill was passed over? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
was Calendar No. 305, Senate bill 1070. 


CLAUDE R. HALL AND FLORENCE V. HALL 


The bill (H. R. 407) for the relief of 
Claude R. Hall and Florence V. Hall was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. FUKU KUROKAWA THURN 


The bill (H. R. 1318) for the relief of 
Mrs, Fuku Kurokawa Thurn was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 229) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to construct a post- 
graduate school at Monterey, Calif., was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let the bill be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der objection, the bill will be passed over. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will 
Senator withhold his objection long 
enough to permit me to make an ex- 
planation? 

8 Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall be glad to 
0 so. 

Mr. GURNEY. I should like to ex- 
plain that the Navy presently has an op- 
tion on land at Monterey, Calif., and the 
option expires by the 30th of June. 
Therefore, I hope the Senator from 
Washington will contact the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON] prior to 
the conclusion of the call of the calen- 
dar, to see whether it will be possible 
to satisfy the Senator, so that he will 
withdraw his objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to accommodate both the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
and the distinguished Senator from Wy- 
oming, but I have serious objection to 
this measure. No money is now avail- 
able for the construction of the school. 
The purpose of the bill is simply to per- 
mit the exercise of an option relating to 
a summer resort in California. When 
the Navy is ready to construct a post- 
graduate school, either in Washington, 
Oregon, California, or any other place, 
that will be the time for it to come to 
Congress and make such a request. 
There is no emergency about the option. 
The price of the property will not be 
any greater next year. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, it is ob- 
vious that we cannot handle this matter 
during the cal of the calendar, but I 
give notice that I shall try to have the 
bill brought up for consideration at the 
aa possible opportunity in the fu- 

ure. 


ORDER FOR FINAL VOTE ON PRESIDEN- 
TIAL SUCCESSION BILL 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
so-called Presidential succession bill be 
had at 2 p. m. on Friday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me say 
that the reason I have chosen Friday as 
the date for the vote is that a very con- 
siderable delegation of Senators will 
leave here tomorrow to participate in the 
dedication at Warm Springs, and may 
not return until sometime Thursday, 


1947 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum call is necessary prior to the en- 
tering of such an order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a quo- 
rum call has been had only in the last 
few minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the requirement 
for a quorum call be waived. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is entitled to submit such a re- 
quest, if he wishes to do so. 

The Senator from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent that the rule requir- 
ing a quorum call before the Senate fixes 
by unanimous consent a time for the 
final vote, be waived. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
object. 

Mr. DONNELL. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is made. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I should 
like to say for the distinguished minority 
leader that several Senators on his side 
of the aisle are interested in leaving the 
Senate for a very short time on business 
that is almost official, I would say; and 
we are trying to cooperate with them so 
as to secure a final vote on the question 
of passage of the Presidential succession 
bill at the hour I have suggested. 

I should like to call attention to the 
fact that we have just completed a quo- 
rum call, prior to the beginning of the 
call of the calendar; and if that quorum 
call could be regarded as sufficient in 
this connection, I should appreciate it, 
for I certainly feel that the Senate is on 
notice. Because of that fact, I would 
deeply appreciate it if the Senators who 
have objected will withdraw their objec- 
tion, for the benefit of those who are 
interested in being here on Friday after- 
noon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nebraska has requested 
unanimous consent that the rule requir- 
ing a quorum call be waived. 

Mr, DONNELL. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears to me that the rule is a very whole- 
some one, and I believe it desirable to 
follow it at this time, even thcupl a 
quorum call has been had only recently. 
In deciding about the time of the final 
vote on the question of the passage of a 
measure, I think the rule is a wholesome 
one and should be followed. Therefore 
I object to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest for the waiving of the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then, Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Ob- 


Aiken Chavez Gurney 

Baldwin Connally Hatch 

Ball Cooper Hawkes 

Barkley Cordon Hayden 

Brewster Donnell Hickenlooper 

Bricker Downey Hill 

Bridges Dworshak Hoey 

Brooks Eastland Holland 

Buck Ecton Ives 

Bushfield Ellender Jenner 

Butler Ferguson Johnson, Colo. 
Flanders Johnston, S. C 
Fulbright Kem 

Capehart George Kilgore 

Capper + Green Knowland 
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Langer Morse Stewart 
Lodge Murray Taft 
Lucas ers Taylor 
McCarran O’Conor Thomas, Okla. 
McCarthy O'Daniel Thye 
McClellan O'Mahoney Tobey 
McFarland Overton Tydings 
McGrath Pepper Umstead 
McKellar Vandenberg 
McMahon Revercomb Watkins 
Magnuson Robertson, Va. Wherry 
Malone Robertson, Wyo, White 
Martin Russell Wiley 
Maybank Saltonstall Williams 
Millikin Smith Wilson 
Moore Sparkman Young 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Ninety-three Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

The Senator from Nebraska will repeat 
his unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I re- 
new the wunanimous-consent request 
which was proposed a short time ago, 
before the quorum call was had, that a 
vote be taken upon the pending busi- 
ness, the so-called succession bill, and 
all amendments and motions pertaining 
thereto, without further debate, at 2 
o’clock Friday afternoon; that the time 
be divided, between the hour of the con- 
vening of the Senate at 12 o’clock and 
2 o’clock p. m., between the proponents 
and opponents of the bill, the Senators 
to control the time to be announced 
later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and, frankly, 
I shall not object—would the Senator 
from Nebraska or any other Senator be 
inconvenienced if the hour were made 
3 o'clock? I do not like to object, but 
unless there is some reason to the con- 
trary, I should like to have the hour of 
3 o'clock fixed instead of 2. The Sen- 
ate will be in session Friday afternoon 
in any event. 

Mr. TAFT. So many Senators like to 
leave early Friday afternoon that it is 
very difficult to hold the Senate in ses- 
sion to any late hour on that day. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 


an amendment I wish to offer, and I dis- 


like to have amendments taken up and 
voted on along with the bill. Adequate 
consideration is never had under such 
circumstances. But rather than incon- 
venience any Senator 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest to the Senator 
that there will be 5 minutes on each side 
to explain any amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know how 
many amendments will be offered. I 
know of at least one, the one that I shall 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to comply with the requests 
of all Senators. It is very difficult to 
get a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Nebraska has been more successful in ex- 
torting unanimous-consent agreements 
from the Senate than anyone who has 
been a Member of the Senate in many 
years. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
I should be very much pleased if the Sen- 
ator would not object, and I will say to 
the Senator, for whom I have the high- 
est regard, that if there is some way we 
can work out the consideration of his 
amendment, or any other amendment, we 
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will have 3 days in which to do it, and 
we will see if it cannot be accomplished. 
Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will in- 
clude the suggestion of the Senator from 
Ohio, that there shall be 5 minutes on 
each side to explain any amendment 
which may be offered I shall not object. 
Mr.WHERRY. Idonot object to that. 
In order to get the unanimous-consent 
agreement, I shall be glad to include that. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair thinks the arrangement is gener- 
ally understood, without repeating the 
formal request. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Nebraska? 
The Chair hears none, and the agree- 
ment will be reduced to writing for the 
information of the Senate. 
The unanimous- consent agreement 
was reduced to writing, as follows: 


Ordered, That on the calendar day of Fri- 
day, June 27, 1947, at the hour of 2 p. m., the 
Senate proceed to vote upon any amendment 
or motion that may be pending, or that may 
subsequently be proposed, to the bill (S. 564) 
to provide for the performance of the duties 
of the office of President in case of removal, 
resignation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice President, and upon the final pas- 
sage of the bill itself: Provided, however, 
That no vote on any amendment or motion 
shall be had prior to the said hour of 2 p. m. 

Ordered further, That the time intervening 
between the meeting of the Senate on said 
day of June 27 and the said hour of 2 o’clock 
be equally divided between the proponents 
and the opponents of the bill, to be control- 
led, respectively, by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHerry] and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], and that after the 
said hour of 2 p. m., debate on any amend- 
ment or motion shall be limited to 5 minutes 
on each side, to be controlled by the above- 
named Senators. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR SUPPLY DUTY IN 
THE MARINE CORPS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1371) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to appoint, for supply 
duty only, officers of the line of the 
Maine Corps, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services with amend- 
ments, on page 1. line 4, after the word 
“permanent” to insert “or temporary”, 
and on page 2, line 8, after the word 
“permanent”, to insert “or temporary”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That officers of the line 
of the Marine Corps of the permanent or tem- 
porary grades of captain, major, lieutenant 
colonel, and colonel may, upon application, 
and with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Navy, be assigned to supply duty only: Pro- 
vided, That when so assigned they shall re- 
tain the lineal position and precedence which 
they hold at the time of assignment or may 
later attain and shall be promoted, retired, 
and discharged in like manner and with the 
same relative conditions in all respects as on 
the date of passage of this act, or as there- 
after may be provided for other officers of 
the line of the Marine Corps, except as other- 
wise provided by law: Provided further, That 
the recommendation of selection boards in 
the cases of officers assigned to such duty 
shall be based upon their comparative fitness 
to perform the duties prescribed for them: 
And provided further, That officers of the 
permanent or temporary grades of captain, 
major, lieutenant colonel, and colonel as- 
signed to supply duty only in accordance 
with this act shall, on assignment and on 
promotion up to and including the grade of 
brigadier general, be carried as additional 
numbers in grade. 
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Sec. 2. The number of officers so assigned 
in accordance with this act shall be in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the service 
as determined by the Secretary of the Mavy: 
Provided, That all officers of the Marine 
Corps now assigned to assistant quarter- 
master duty only and assistant paymaster 
duty only are hereby assigned to supply duty 
only, without change in their lineal posi- 
tions and precedence solely as a result of such 
change of assignment, 

Sec. 3. The head of the Supply Depart- 
ment shall have the title of “Quartermaster 
General of the Marine Corps” and shall, while 
so serving, have the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a major general, and shall be in 
addition to the number of general officers 
otherwise provided by law. He shall be 
carried in the grade or rank from which 
appointed. 

Sec. 4. When a vacancy shall exist in the 
office of Quartermaster General of the Ma- 
rine Corps, the President may appoint to 
such office, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, an officer of the Marine 
Corps on the active list assigned to supply 
duty only of the rank of brigadier general, 
who shall hold office as such quartermaster 
general for a period of 4 years, unless sooner 
relieved. 

Sec. 5. In such numbers as may be re- 
quired to meet the needs of the service 
officers of the line may be detailed for duty 
in the Supply Department for a period of 4 
years unless sooner relieved. 

Sro. 6. The following laws and parts of 
laws are hereby repealed: 

(a) Act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 609; 
84 U. S. C. 625). Act of August 29, 1916 
(39 Stat 610; 34 U. S. C. 633). 

(b) Sections 3, 11, and 14 of the act of 
May 29, 1934 (48 Stat. 811; 34 U. S. C. 625a, 
667c, 6671) 

(e) Act of July 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 537; 34 
U. S. C. 632a). J 

(d) Act of March 24, 1944 (58 Stat. 121; 
34 U. S. C. 625b). 

Sec. 7. All other laws or parts of laws in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby amended accordingly. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. $ 

The bill was read the third time and 


COMPENSATION TO CERTAIN PERSONS 
UNDER THE SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 167), 
to recognize uncompensated services ren- 
dered the Nation under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS AND 
HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS OF CERTAIN 
SERVICE PERSONNEL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1376) to amend the acts of 
October 14, 1942 (56 Stat. 786), as amend- 
ed, and November 28, 1943 (57 Stat. 593), 
as amended, so as to authorize trans- 
portation of dependents and household 
effects of personnel of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard to overseas bases. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill from 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, this 
bill was reported by the Senator from 
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Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], who is ab- 
sent from the Chamber at the moment. 

Section 12 of the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 359, 365), author- 
izes payment by the United States of 
transportation for the dependents of 
officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the first three grades of the 
armed services when any such officer, 
warrant officer, or enlisted man is or- 
dered to make a permanent change of 
station. 

Subsequent to the outbreak of war, 
conditions arose where it was impossible 
or inadvisable, for security reasons, to 
permit the dependents of naval and 
Coast Guard personnel to accompany 
such personnel to their new stations. 
These conditions existed in all cases 
where the personnel in question were 
ordered overseas or to sea duty. There 
were also certain stations within the 
United States where, because of a short- 
age of quarters, or, occasionally, because 
of security reasons, dependents were not 
permitted. 

The situation described in the fore- 
going paragraph was recognized by the 
Congress in the acts of October 14, 1942 
(56 Stat. 786) , and November 28, 1943 (57 
Stat. 593). These laws provided that in 
those cases where the dependents in 
question were not permitted to accom- 
pany the personnel concerned, such de- 
pendents would be permitted to select 
any point in the United States, and the 
United States Government would pay 
the cost of transportation of such de- 
pendents and their household effects, in- 
cluding packing, crating, and unpacking 
thereof, from the duty station of such 
military personnel to such point. 

Following the termination of hostili- 
ties, the Navy Department recognized 
it as desirable to permit dependents of 
military personnel stationed at overseas 
bases to join such personnel overseas. 
Requests for transportation were issued 
by the Navy Department and many of 
the dependents concerned have since 
been transported to various overseas 
‘bases. However, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, after consideration of the language 
of the acts of October 14, 1942, and 
November 28, 1943, held that depend- 
ents were entitled to transportation 
from the old duty stations in the United 
States to the overseas station con- 
cerned, less the cost of transportation al- 
ready furnished from the old duty station 
to points of selection in the United 
States, 

It is, therefore, now necessary for the 
Congress to recognize the entire travel 
performed, or it will be necessary for the 
Navy Department to collect from the per- 
sonnel concerned the excess cost of 
transportation involved. The excess 
costs arise from the difference in the dis- 
tance traveled by dependents between 
the last duty station to the point of em- 
barkation via the point of selection as 
compared with the lesser cost of travel 
from the last duty station to the point of 
embarkation via the most direct route. 

The transportation of such dependents 
to overseas bases is desirable and is an 
important factor affecting the morale of 
our occupation forces. 
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I believe this statement explains the 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL POSTGRADUATE 
SCHOOL 


The bill (H. R. 1379) to establish 
the United States Naval Postgraduate 
School, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I ask that 
the bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to construct a postgraduate school 
at a certain point be passed over. I do 
not quite understand the legislative rea- 
son for both bills being on the calendar, 
but probably the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming could explain. As I un- 
derstand H. R. 1379, it is merely an 
authorization to establish the United 
States Naval Postgraduate School, with- 
out reference to where or why or the 
time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. The 
Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. With that clear 
understanding of the purpose of the bill, 
I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to inquire just what the Navy's program 
is with respect to these postgraduate 
schools and to what extent they are to 
replace the existing educational system 
of the Navy. I have particular refer- 
ence to the War College at Newport and 
to the institution at Annapolis. i 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. My 
understanding is that the bill will not 
affect the War College at Newport. It 
will place elsewhere the postgraduate 
academy located at Annapolis. The 
committee has already viewed sites on 
the Pacific coast, and the bill to desig- - 
nate the site at Monterey has been asked 
to be passed over already by the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. McGRATH. Does it entirely re- 
place the institution at Annapolis? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. It 
will eventually entirely replace, not the 
Naval Academy, but merely the post- 
graduate college. 

Mr. McGRATH. Has the Senator 
from Maryland been consulted in this 
matter? I think that in the absence of 
the Senator from Maryland I shall ask 
that the bill go over. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will withhold his objection, I 
should like to say a word on this bill. 
The senior Senator from Maryland 
studied the bill and had no objection to 
it in committee. Furthermore, I may say 
the bill gives legislative authority for the 
postgraduate school at Annapolis, or 
wherever it may be moved. It also estab- 
lishes professorships, and it establishes 
also the right to give degrees. The only 
bill that would transfer the postgradu- 
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ate school from Annapolis is on the 
calendar, No. 308, Senate bill 229. I do 
not believe that House bill 1379 would 
affect the postgraduate school now at 
Annapolis. Of course, the testimony 
before the committee was that the facili- 
ties at Annapolis are so crowded by the 
4-year-term midshipmen that the Navy 
feels it almost impossible to keep the 
postgraduate school going at Annapolis, 
in view of the expansion the Academy 
itself has had. Therefore, Calendar 312, 
House bill 1379, was reported unani- 
mously from the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? : 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, just 
one moment. I want it clearly under- 
stood that my objection to Senate bill 
229, Calendar 308, is not only on the 
ground that a school is to be established 
at a certain point, but also because a 
part of the bill carries authorization to 
the Secretary of the Navy to exercise an 
option on what I call a fine summer resort 
in California. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
H. R. 1379? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not object 
to Calendar 312, House bill 1379. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, until 
I have an opportunity to find out the 
full effect of the bill, I shall ask that it 
go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT subsequently said. 
Mr. President, I endeavored to obtain 
recognition on the previous bill. I 
merely wanted to ask one question of 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services. The question is 
whether the committee had given con- 
sideration to eliminating the under- 
graduate work, and making the Acad- 
emy at Annapolis a postgraduate college. 
I had heard that such consideration 
was to be given, and I wondered if the 
committee had studied the matter. ; 

Mr. GURNEY. I did not quite get the 
first part of the question. As I under- 
stand it, House bill 1379 proposes only 
to set up a postgraduate school as a sort 
of college inside the Navy. It does not 
affect the Academy at Annapolis at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. My question was, 
Has the Committee on Armed Services 
given study to the suggestion I have 
made? I have seen it set forth in print, 
and I have heard it discussed, that the 
undergraduate work in the Academy at 
Annapolis be restricted; that is, to let 
the ordinary universities do some of the 
ordinary college work that is given there. 
I wondered if the committee had studied 
that question. 

Mr. GURNEY. No; the committee 
has not put any time on the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Visitors, or 
the subcommittee that considered naval 
instruction in its entirety last year, 
with the exception of the bill for the es- 
tablishment of a postgraduate school 
elsewhere. That is the only problem in 
this connection that has been taken up 
by our committee this year. 
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Mr. FUL BRIGHT. Did the Board of 
Visitors recommend to the committee 
that the undergraduate work be re- 
stricted, in order to give more time and 
space to the postgraduate work at An- 
napolis? 

Mr. GURNEY. I cannot answer the 
question. I am not completely informed 


on what the Board proposed, but it is: 


possible the Senator from Massachu- 
setts can answer the Senator’s question. 

The PRESIDENT pro fempore. The 
bill has gone over. Does the Senator 
wish to speak? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I asked for recog- 
nition when we were discussing the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is entitled to 5 minutes upon any 
bill at any time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Imerely wanted to 
obtain information on this matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is entitled to5 minutes. He has 
1 minute left. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may obtain the 
information I want in 1 minute, from the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL]. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think I am 
correct in saying that at the Naval 
Academy about half of the future officers 
of the Navy will be educated. The other 
half will be educated at various univer- 
sities of the country, under the so-called 
Holloway plan. There is the school pro- 
posed in California, which, if it is estab- 
lished, will be a school to which all grad- 
uates may ultimately go. At the present 
time there is a postgraduate school at 
Annapolis. I think I am correct in that, 
but I am not certain I am correct in say- 
ing that the postgraduate school at 
Annapolis has never been recognized as a 
separate entity. The purpose of the bill 
is to allow the school to give degrees and 
to have recognition as a separate entity. 
I am not certain of that, but I believe 
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that is so. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
I have 5 minutes on this bill? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is recognized. I think he has 
spoken twice on the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely wanted to 
clarify the matter by asking a question 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for two clarifying moments. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The question is 
whether the bill we have been consider- 
ing, which has been passed over, would 
merely establish the identity of a post- 
graduate school. If it stayed at Anna- 
polis, it would still have the identity, and, 
if I recall correctly, it has never been 
fully recognized that a postgraduate 
school exists anywhere, whether it be at 
Annapolis or at any other place. I might 
say to the Chair that this is not only a 
clarifying question, but it is clarifying 
legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 
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PROMOTION TO COMMISSIONED WAR- 
RANT OFFICERS IN UNITED STATES 
NAVY 


The bill (H. R. 1862) to permit certain 
naval personnel to count all active serv- 
ice rendered under temporary appoint- 
ment as warrant or commissioned officers 
in the United States Navy and the United 
States Naval Reserve, or in the United 
States Marine Corps and the United 
States Marine Corps Reserve, for pur- 
poses of promotion to commissioned war- 
rant officer in the United States Navy 
or the United States Marine Corps, re- 
spectively, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS TO REAR 
ADM. CHARLES E. ROSENDAHL, UNITED 
STATES NAVY 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 92) au- 
thorizing the presentation of the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross to Rear Adm. 
Charles E. Rosendahl, United States 
Navy, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ISSUANCE POSTHUMOUSLY OF COMMIS- 
SION AS GENERAL, UNITED STATES 
MARINE CORPS, TO THE LATE LT. GEN. 
ROY STANLEY GEIGER 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 96) au- 
thorizing the President to issue post- 
humously to the late Roy Stanley Geiger, 
lieutenant. general, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, a commission as general, 
United States Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, may we temporarily set aside 
this bill? The Senator from -Florida 
wishes to say a word on it. He has been 
called from the floor to answer a long- 
distance ‘call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming sub- 
sequently said: Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] has re- 
turned to the Chamber. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 96, order 
No. 315, which a moment ago was tempo- 
rarily passed over until the Senator from 
Florida could return to the Senate 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 96, authorizing the 
President to issue posthumously to the 
late Roy Stanley Geiger, lieutenant gen- 
eral, United States Marine Corps, a com- 


The 


mission as general, United States Marine 


Corps, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming for 
a brief explanation of the measure? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, the purpose of the joint reso- 
lution is to promote posthumously the 
late Lieutenant General Geiger, United 
States Marine Corps, to the rank of gen- 
eral in the United States Marine Corps. 
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General Geiger would have been re- 
tired on February 1, 1947, but died on 
January 23, 1947. On his retirement he 
would have been advanced to the rank 
of general under section 12 of the act of 
June 23, 1938, as amended. His 39 years 
of service have been sufficiently out- 
standing as to distinguish him among 
his contemporaries. This resolution will 
place his name on the records in the rank 
to which he would have been advanced 
had he lived a few days longer. There 
will be no additional cost to the Govern- 
ment by the enactment of this resc ution. 

The Navy Department strongly recom- 
mends passage of. this resolution, and its 
recommendation has been cleared by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely appreciate the fact that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming has 
seen fit to introduce and sponsor this 
legislation. If I may be allowed to take 
just a minute of the Senate's time, I want 
to say that General Geiger is one of the 
most distinguished military figures ever 
produced by the State of Florida, and 
that we are exceedingly proud of him. 

Mr. President, in order that there may 
appear in the Recorp the verdict of his 
own service, the Navy, of which he was 
a part—of course, he was a Marine, and 
a Marine flier—I beg leave at this time 
to read from the official communication 
from Rear Adm. O. S. Colclough, of the 
United States Navy, Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy, in reply to a re- 
quest from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services with reference 
to this particular joint resolution. The 
report from Admiral Colclough reads in 
part, as follows: 

General Geiger had an outstanding mili- 
tary record of over 39 years’ service and was 
a qualified naval aviator of over 30 years’ 

jence. During World War I he was 
awarded the Navy Cross for distinguished 
service while in command of a Marine Air- 
craft Squadron in France. In the present 
war he commanded with outstanding ability 
the First Marine Aircraft Wing, Fleet Marine 
Force, until April 1943, and was awarded a 
gold star in lieu of a second Navy Cross for 
extraordinary heroism and distinguished 
service in operations against enemy Japa- 
nese forces on Guadalcanal from September 
to November 1942. From May until October 
1943 General Geiger served as Director of 
Marine Corps Aviation and was then re- 
turned to the Pacific to command the First 
Amphibious Corps, later the Third Amphibi- 
ous Corps, Fleet Marine Force. For excep- 
tionally meritorious service during opera- 
tions on Bougainville in November and 
December 1943, he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. For similar services 
in the Marianas and the capture of Guam 
in July 1944, he received a gold star in lieu 
of a second Distinguished Service Medal. 
General Geiger led his corps into battle in 
the Okinawa operation beginning in April 
1945 as a part of the Tenth Army; and, upon 
the death in action of Lt. Gen. Simon Boli- 
var Buckner, assumed command of that 
army and led it to the successful conclusion 
of the final land campaign of World War I. 
In recognition of his outstanding services in 
this operation, General Geiger was awarded 
the Army Distinguished Service Medal. 
From July 1945 to November 1946 he com- 
manded the Fleet Marine Force, Pacific. 

At the time of his death on January 23, 
1947, General was awaiting retire- 
ment, which would have occurred on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, in accordance with section 9 
of the act of February 21, 1946 (60 Stat. 28; 
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34 U. 8: C. 410 (d)). which provides for 
retirement of any commissioned officer of 


the Regular Navy or Marine Corps, serving 
in a rank below that of fleet admiral, who has 
attained the age of 62 years. Upon retire- 
ment he would have been advanced to the 
rank of general in accordance with section 
12 of the act of June 23, 1938, as amended 
(52 Stat. 949; 54 U. S. C. 404 (1)), which pro- 
vides in part that “all line officers of the 
Navy who have been specially commended 
for their performance of duty in actual com- 
bat by the head of the executive department 
under whose jurisdiction such duty was per- 
formed, when retired * * * shall 
be placed upon the retired list with the rank 
of the next higher grade and with three- 
fourths of the active-duty pay of the grade 
in which serving at the tiine of retirement.” 

In view of the foregoing, the Navy Depart- 
ment strongly recommended enactment of 
the joint resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 
59. 


Mr. President, my State is peculiarly 
proud of the attainments and the fine 
record of Gen. Roy Geiger. We are 
only sorry that he could not have sur- 
vived a little longer to have received this 
grateful recognition of his service as 
tendered by the Navy to which he had 
rendered service for almost 40 years, 
which would also be an expression of the 
gratitude of all the people of the Nation 
wherever they may live. 

I appreciate very greatly the fact that 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming has permitted me to make this brief 
statement. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I am 
glad to have been of that small service 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am ex- 
ceedingly glad that my distinguished col- 
league has put into the body of the 
Record the magnificent testimonial to 
General Geiger from the naval branch, 
which is attested by the letter of Rear 
Admiral Colclough. 

Wz. of Florida are proud of the record 
of General Geiger, proud of the distin- 
guished service which he rendered in 
combat and in leadership in the recent 
war. 

Having known General Geiger, known 
his record as a citizen, the beautiful life 
which he enjoyed in Florida, the distin- 
guished and devoted family which he 
leaves behind, I too, for myself and the 
admiring citizenry of my State, which 
feels so attached to him and his memory, 
want to express appreciation to the 
Senator from Wyoming, and to the 
Senate, for making it possible for him to 
achieve the rank of general, from which 
he was cut short by death 8 days before 
he would have reached that rank, in the 
regular course. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, while I 
am very happy to join with the two dis- 
tinguished Senators from Florida and 
other Members of the Senate in honoring 
the memory of General Geiger, a great 
general, I wish to say that for 5 years I 
have sought to obtain the rank of major 
general for Billy Mitchell, posthumously, 
which would not cost the Government a 
penny. Billy Mitchell was not only a 
great soldier, being the first man to fly 
over the enemy lines in an airplane in the 
First World War, but he was a prophet 
who dared to challenge the “brass 
hats,” which means the closed minds of 
his generation. Apparently it is for that 
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reason that recognition is still not forth- 
coming. 

I trust that the distinguished Sena- 
tors from Florida, who have so gloriously 
recognized the valor of a son of their 
State, will join me in seeking recognition 
of a prophet and a great soldier, so that 
eventually, in the years ahead, recogni- 
tion will be forthcoming to gallant, far- 
seeing, fighting Billy Mitchell, of Wis- 
consin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). The question is on the 
third reading and passage of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 96) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


EASEMENT TO COUNTY OF PITTSBURG, 
OKLA. 


The bill (H. R. 1807) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to grant to the 
county of Pittsburg, Okla., a perpetual 
easement for the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of a public high- 
way over a portion of the United States 


naval ammunition. depot, McAlester, 


Okla., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ARMY MAIL CLERKS 


The bill (H. R. 2339) to amend the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the 
designation of Army mail clerks and as- 
sistant Army mail clerks,” approved 
August 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 656), and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SAMUEL W. DAVIS, JR.; MRS. SAMUEL W. 
DAVIS, JR.; AND BETTY JANE DAVIS 


The bill (H. R. 1144) for the relief of 
Samuel W. Davis, Jr.; Mrs. Samuel W. 
Davis, Jr.; and Betty Jane Davis was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


S. OG. SPRADLING AND R. T. MORRIS 


The bill (H. R. 1067) for the relief of 
S. C. Spradling and R. T. Morris was con- 
sidered, ordered te a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 
1923 


The bill (S. 490) to provide for the 
extension and application of the provi- 
sions of the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, to certain officers and em- 
ployees of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service in the Department of 
Justice was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill 
S. 490? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Massachusetts requests an 
explanation of Calendar No. 320, being 
Senate bill 490. The Chair will recog- 
nize the author of the bill, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WIEVI. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the bill 
provides for the extension and applica- 
tion of the provisions of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923 to certain officers and 
employees of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service in the Department of 
Justice, For example, it says: 

Immigrant inspectors shall be divided into 
five classes, as follows: Grade 1, salary 
$2,100; grade 2, salary $2,300; grade 3, sal- 
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ary $2,500; grade 4, salary $2,700; grade 5, 
salary $3,000; and, hereafter inspectors shall 
be promoted successively to grades 2 and 3 
at the beginning of the next quarter follow- 
ing 1 year’s satisfactory service. 


The bill was studied by the subcom- 
mittee of which the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Revercoms] is chairman. 
I am sure he would say that the whole 
purpose is, briefly, as I stated, to create 
classification and provide compensation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 490) to provide for the extension and 
application of the provisions of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1923, as amended, to 
certain officers and employees of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
in the Department of Justice was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the portion of the 
second paragraph of section 24 of the act of 
February 5. 1917 (39 Stat. 893; 45 Stat. 954; 
8 U. S. C. 109). as amended, reading as 
follows: 

“Immigrant inspectors shall be divided 
into five classes, as follows: Grade 1, salary 
$2,100; grade 2, salary $2,300; grade 3, salary 
$2,500; grade 4, salary $2,700; grade 5, salary 
$3,000; and, hereafter inspectors shall be 
promoted successively to grades 2 and 3 at 
the beginning of the next quarter following 
1 year's satisfactory service (determined by 
a standard of efficlency which is to be defined 
by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, with the approval of the At- 
torney General) in the next lower grade and 
to grades 4 and 5 for meritorious service 
after no less than 1 year’s service in grades 
3 and 4, respectively: Provided further, 
That“! 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. (a) That clause (ix) in subsection 
3 (d) of title II of the act of November 26, 
1940 (54 Stat. 1214; 5 U. S. C. 681 (d) (ix)), 
is hereby repealed. 

(b) That upon approval of this act, the 
Attorney General shall adjust the compen- 
sation of, and allocate to the services and 
grades of the Classification Act of 1923 (42 
Stat. 1488; 6 U. S. C. 661 and the following), 
as amended, the positions of inspectors in 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
heretofore established by that portion of the 
second paragraph of section 24 of the act of 
February 5, 1917 (39 Stat. 893; 45 Stat. 954; 
8 U. S. C. 109), as amended, which is repealed 
by the first section of this act. Such ad- 
justment and allocation shall be effected in 
the same manner as other positions in the 
field service of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service are adjusted and allocated 
under section 2 of the act of July 3, 1930 (46 
Stat. 1003; 5 U. S. C. 678a), as amended. 

(c) That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued so as to decrease the existing compen- 
sation of any employee of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, but when his po- 
sition shall become vacant it shall be filled 
in accordance with the regular compensation 
schedule applicable to such position. 


SAMUEL AUGENBLICK 


The bill (S. 292) for the relief of 
Samuel Augenblick was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Samuel Augen- 
blick, age 19 years, who arrived at the port 
of the city of New York, N. Y., on July 9, 
1946, on the steamship Hobart Victory, and 
who is in possession of a transit visa granted 
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him by the American consul in Rome, Italy, 
to remain in the United States for a period 
of 2 months and then to depart for Cuba, be 
permitted to remain in the United States 
permanently. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 18) to establish uniform 
qualifications of jurors in Federal courts, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like an explanation of the bill. 
I call this point to the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: The bill, as I understand it, 
would allow women to serve on Federal 
juries in a State where they are not 
allowed to serve on the juries of State 
courts. If I am correct in that under- 
standing, it does not seem to me it is a 
good bill. 

Mr. WILEY. The bill was introduced 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Me- 
Carran], reported favorably by the sub- 
committee to the full committee, and 
reported by the full committee to the 
Senate. The purpose of the bill is sub- 
stantially as outlined by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. 
The bill provides that— 

Any citizen of the United States of the 
age of 21 years and over, who, under the 
provisions of this act, is not disqualified for 
jury service, may be Called to serve as a 
grand or petit juror in the district court of 
the United States for the district in which 
he or she resides. 


It is my understanding that the pur- 
pose of the bill is to provide that the 
female sex shall have the same right to 
serve as jurors as the male sex. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Under those 
circumstances I respectfully request that 
the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


QUARTERS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT COURT FOR THE SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 


The bill (S. 175) to provide for the 
furnishing of quarters at Brunswick, Ga., 
for the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of Georgia was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (g) 
of section 77 of the Judicial Code, as amend- 
ed, is hereby amended by striking out the 
proviso thereof which reads as follows: “Pro- 
vided, That no cost shall be incurred by the 
Government in furnishing quarters for hold- 
ing court at F-unswick.” 

MARY LOMAS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1742) for the relief of Mary 
Lomas, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment on page 1, line 5, after the 
numerals “890”, to strike out “54” and 
insert in lieu thereof “56.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 2 
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TROY CHARLES DAVIS, JR. 


The bill (S. 258) for the relief of Troy 
Charles Davis, Jr., was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Troy Charles 
Davis, Jr., of Denver, Colo., a merchant sea- 
man entitled to medical treatment and hos- 
pitalization at Government expense, the sum 
of $211.32, in full satisfaction of all claims 
against the United States for reimbursement 
of medical and hospital expenses incurred 
by him in connection with an emergency 
operation which it became necessary for him 
to have performed in a private hospital in 
Denver, Colo., because of the lack of a marine 
hospital in that city: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


FRANKIE STALNAKER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1100) for the relief of Frankie 
Stalnaker, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
after the words “the sum of”, to strike 
out “$4,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$2,000”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
Pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Frankie Stal- 
naker, of Baltimore, Md., the sum of $2,000, 
in full satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States for reimbursement of medical 
and hospital expenses incurred by her, and 
for compensation for personal injuries sus- 
tained by her on December 7, 1944, in Balti- 
more, Md., as a result of being struck by a 
United States Government mail truck. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF SUCCESSION 
AND POWERS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 135) 
to extend the succession, lending pow- 
ers, and the functions of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That (a) the first sentence 
of section 4 of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended, is hereby 
further amended by striking out “June 30, 
1947” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 
1948”; and the first sentence of section 14 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended, is hereby further amended 
by striking out “July 1, 1947“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “July 1, 1948”; and (b) sec- 
tion 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, as amended; the act approved 
January 26, 1937 (50 Stat., ch. 6, p. 5), as 
amended; and the act approved February 
11, 1937 (50 Stat., ch. 10, p. 19), as amended, 


are hereby further amended by striking out 
“June 30, 1947” wherever appearing and in 


each instance inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1948." 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 49) against adoption of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 of May 1, 1947, was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be passed 
over. 


PARTICIPATION OF ARMY AND NAVY 
PERSONNEL IN OLYMPIC GAMES 


The bill (H. R. 2276) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to pay certain expenses 
incident to training, attendance, and 
participation of personnel of the Army 
of the United States in the seventh winter 
sports Olympic games and the fourteenth 
Olympic games and for future Olympic 
games was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to know how much this bill will cost 
the Government. 

Mr. GURNEY. There is an authori- 
zation of $125,000 for the two services. 

Mr. LANGER. I object to considera- 
tion of the bill at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. LANGER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, after conferring with the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. GUR- 
NEY], I wish to withdraw my objection to 
House bill 2276, Calendar No. 330. 

Mr. GURNEY, Mr. President, I have 
conferred with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER], who has now very 
kindly withdrawn his objection. I hope, 
therefore, that it may be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy are hereby authorized to 
direct the training and attendance of per- 
sonnel of the Army of the United States and 
of the naval service, respectively, as partici- 
pants in the seventh winter sports Olympic 
games and the fourteenth Olympic games 
and future Olympic games: Provided, That 
the Secretary of War is further authorized 
to direct the training and attendance of ani- 
mals of the Army of the United States for 
such games: Provided further, That the ex- 
penses in amounts not to exceed $75,000 for 
the Army and $50,000 for the Navy, incident 
to the training, attendance, and participa- 
tion in the seventh winter sports Olympic 
games and the fourteenth Olympic games, in- 
cluding the use of such supplies, material, 
and equipment as in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
respectively, may be necessary, may be 
charged to the appropriations for the support 
of the Army and appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service, respec- 
tively, for the fiscal year 1948 and 1949: And 
provided further, That applicable allowances 
which are or may be fixed by law or regula- 
tions for participation in other military ac- 
tivities shall not be exceeded. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The amendment was ordered to be en- 

0 
e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy to pay 
certain expenses incident to training, at- 
tendance, and participation of personnel 
of the Army of the United States and of 
the naval service, respectively, in the 
seventh winter sports Olympic games and 
the fourteenth Olympic games and for 
future Olympic games.” 


MANAGEMENT AND OPERATION OF NAVAL 
PLANTATIONS OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1358) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the management 
and operation of naval plantations, out- 
side the continental United States,” 
approved June 28, 1944, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Armed 
Services with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Armed Services was, in section 1, on 
page 1, line 3, after the word “That”, to 
strike out “section 2 of.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 1, 
after line 6, to insert: 

Section 1, Hereafter the appropriations for 
the subsistence of Army and Navy personnel, 
respectively, shall be available for any and all 
expenditures necessary in the management, 
operation, maintenance, and improvement of 
any plantation or farm, on land subject to 
Army or Navy jurisdiction outside of the con- 
tinental United States, for the purpose of 
furnishing fresh fruits and vegetables to the 
armed forces of the United States: Provided, 
That equipment, material, and supplies 
required therein may be purchased without 
regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
and other laws applicable to purchases by 
governmental agencies: Provided further, 
That only American nationals, employees of 
the United States, shall be entitled to benefits 
under the civil-service laws and other laws 
of the United States relating to the employ- 
ment, work, compensation, rights, benefits, or 
obligations of civilian employees of the 
United States: Proviied further, That sur- 
plus production over the amount furnished, 
or sold to the armed forces of the United 
States and to civilians serving with the 
armed forces may only be sold outside the 
continental limits of the United States: And 
provided further, That no land shall be ac- 
quired under this authorization. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendments were, in section 
2, on page 2, line 25, after the word “end”, 
to insert “the Secretary of War, with re- 
spect to Army affairs, and”; on page 3, 
line 1, after the word “Navy”, to insert 
“with respect to Navy affairs”; at the 
beginning of line 7, to strike out “naval 
or” and insert “Army, Navy, or“; in line 
8, after the words “determination of”, to 
insert “the Secretary of War, in regard 
to Army maiters, and”; and in line 10, 
after “Navy”, to insert “in regard to Navy 
matters.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
D 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed, 
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` MILITARY LEAVE OP CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 


OF THE UNITED STATES OR OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 1845) to amend existing 
laws relating to military leave of certain 
employees of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia so as to equalize 
rights to leave of absence and reemploy- 
ment for such employees who are mem- 
bers of the Enlisted or Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, the National Guard or the Naval 
Reserve, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading. 
read the third time, and passed. 


CLOTHING ALLOWANCE OP CERTAIN EN- 
LISTED MEN OF THE MARINE CORFS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1375) to further amend sec- 
tion 10 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942, so as to provide for the clothing 
allowance of enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps and Marine Corps Reserve, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Armed Services with an amendment, 
on page 1. line 8, after the words “men 
of the” to insert “Army.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
— and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill was read the third time and 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to further amend section 10 of 
the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, so 
as to provide for the clothing allowance 
of enlisted men of the Army, Marine 
Corps, and Marine Corps Reserve.“ 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN PROPERTY TO 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


The bill (H. R. 3629) to authorize the 
transfer to the Panama Canal of property 
which is surplus to the needs of the War 
Department or Navy Department was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO LOUISIANA 
POWER & LIGHT CO. 


The bill (H. R. 2248) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to grant an easement 
and to convey to the Louisiana Power & 
Light Co. a tract of land comprising a 
portion of Camp Livingston in the State 
of Louisiana was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ATTENDANCE OF MARINE BAND AT NA- 
TIONAL ENCAMPMENT OP GRAND ARMY 
OF THE REPUBLIC 


The bill (H. R. 3124) to authorize the 
attendance of the Marine Band at the 
Eighty-first National Encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic to be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, August 10 to 14, 
1947, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MAJ. RALPH M. ROWLEY AND FIRST LT. 
IRVING E. SHEFFEL 


The bill (S. 179) for the relief of Maj. 
Ralph M. Rowley and First Lt. Irving E. 
Sheffel was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., Cogs Ae wand e. 
major, Signal Corps, United States Army, and 
Irving E. Sheffel, first Meutenant, Finance 
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Department, United States Army, are hereby 
relieved of liability for all charges now en- 
tered or which may be entered against 
them, or either of them, as a result of the 
cheft of 429,257 lire ($4,292.57) of Army 
funds by a person unknown, near Ruvo, Italy, 
on November 8, 1943, while the said Ralph 
M. Rowley was acting as class A agent officer 
for the said Irving E. Sheffel. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Ralph M. Rowley, an 
amount equal to the total amount deducted 
from his pay in partial settlement of any 
such charges: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
With this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 


$1,000. 
REV. JOHN C. YOUNG 


The bill (S. 880) for the relief of Rev. 
John C. Young was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Reverend John 
C. Young, of Montgomery, W. Va., the sum 
of $3,500, in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for personal injuries and loss of earnings 
sustained by him as a result of having been 
shot by a member of the military police 
force of the Army of the United States, in 
Montgomery, W. Va., on August 11, 1945: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
ox services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 


contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


COL. WILLIAM J. KENNARD 


The bill (S. 957) for the relief of Col. 
William J. Kennard was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Col, 
William J. Kennard, of Washington, D. C., 
the sum of $950, in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for the dif- 
ference between (1) the amount he was 
actually allowed as compensation for the 
value of the personal.property which he lost 
as a result of the invasion of the Philippine 
Islands by the Japanese in December 1941, 
and (2) the amount which should have been 
paid to the said Col. William J. Kennard as 
compensation for the value of such property: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contrac* to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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PATENT IN FEE TO JAMES BLACK DOG 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 402) to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to James 
Black Dog a patent in fee to certain land, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“That,” to insert “upon application in 
writing”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to James 
Black Dog, a Fort Peck Indian allottee, a 
patent in fee to the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 34, township 30 north, of range 53 east, 
Montana principal meridian, containing 160 
acres. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PATENT IN FEE TO GROWING FOUR TIMES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 608) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue a 
patent in fee to Growing Four Times, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“That,” to insert “upon application in 
writing”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to Growing 
Four Times, of Frazier, Moni. a patent in fee 
to the following-described allotted lands sit- 
uated in the State of Montana: The north- 
east quarter of the southeast quarter, and the 
southeast quarter of the southeast quarter, 
of section 5, township 26 north, range 45 east, 
Montana principal meridian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CAPITAL GRANTS FOR CERTAIN LOW- 
RENT HOUSING AND SLUM-CLEARANCE 
PROJECTS 


The bill (S. 1361) to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 so as to per- 
mit capital grants for low-rent housing 
and slum-clearance projects where con- 
struction costs exceed present cost limi- 
tations upon condition that local housing 
agencies pay the difference between cost 
limitations and the actual construction 
costs was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, this 
is a bill to which the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency unanimously agreed. 
Roughly, this is the situation: 

There have been 100 housing projects 
approved by the FHA. The money has 
been earmarked and is available. Money 
has already been spent on most of them. 
I think a typical example is a project in 
Milwaukee, Wis., to provide 242 housing 
units. The FHA has already spent $375,- 
000 in condemnation proceedings in ac- 
quiring the property. However, there is 
a limitation in the present housing act, 
to the effect that if the unit costs more 
than $5,000 the Federal Government can- 
not grant any loans. 
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This bill merely provides that if the 
local municipality wants to put up the 
difference between $5,000 and the cur- 
rent cost of the housing it may do so and 
get the Federal money. In other words, 
this will in no way cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment anything. It will merely allow 
the local municipality to proceed with the 
project if and when it decides to put up 
the money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which has 
been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with amendments, 
on page 2, line 1, after the word “grants”, 
to insert “loans, or annual contribu- 
tions”; and at the beginning of line 11, 
to insert “loans, or annual contribu- 
tions“, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted etc., That section 15 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(6) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (5) of this section, or of any other 
section of this act, the Authority is author- 
ized to make capital grants, loans, or annual 
contributions for low-rent-housing or slum- 
clearance projects, in the full amount of any 
sums previously allocated pursuant to this 
act, to any public housing agency, at the re- 
quest of such agency, upon condition that 
such agency will pay, or cause to be paid by 
the State or political subdivision, the differ- 
ence between the cost limitations prescribed 
in subsection (5) of this section and the 
actual cost of construction per family dwell- 
ing unit or per room during the period of 
building construction. The receipt of capital 
grants, loans, or annual contributions by any 
public-housing agency pursuant to this sub- 
section shall in no way prejudice or impair 
the rights or privileges of such agency to par- 
ticipate fully in other low-rent housing or 
slum-clearance projects under this act or any 
other law. Nothing in this subsection shall 
prejudice the right of those public housing 
agencies which can, by reason of lesser need, 
or would prefer to delay the starting of their 
proposed building operations until labor and 
material costs stabilize at levels consistent 
with the cost limitations prescribed in sub- 
section (5) of this section.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 so as to permit loans, cap- 
ital grants, or annual contributions for 
low-rent-housing and slum-clearance 
projects where construction costs exceed 
present cost limitations upon condition 
that local housing agencies pay the dif- 
ference between cost limitations and the 
actual construction costs.” 

INCREASE IN EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 
OF RURAL CARRIERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 203) to increase the equipment 
maintenance of rural carriers 2 cents per 
mile per day traveled by each rural car- 
rier for a period of 2 years, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Civil Service with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 4, to strike 
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out “2 cents” and insert in lieu thereof 
“1 cent,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That each carrier in 
the rural mail delivery service shall be paid 
for equipment maintenance a sum equal to 
1 cent per mile per day for each mile or 
major fraction of a mile scheduled in addi- 
tion to the 6 cents per mile per day for 
each mile or major fraction of a mile sched- 
uled as now provided by law. Payments for 
the additional equipment maintenance as 
provided herein shall be at the same periods 
and in the same manner as payments for 
regular compensation to rural carriers. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act. 

Ec. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
first of the month following the date of its 
enactment and shall terminate 36 months 
from the beginning date or such earlier date 
as the Congress may by concurrent resolu- 
tion prescribe. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, may we 
have a brief explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, the 
bill, as originally introduced, calls for an 
increase of 2 cents a mile for rural mail 
carriers. They have had but one in- 
crease since 1934. In 1943 there was a 
1-cent increase, which brought the mile- 
age up to 6 cents a mile. This bill would 
increase the mileage to 7 cents a mile 
and would cost approximately $2,200,000. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. Is this for the use of the 
car, or is it total compensation? 

Mr. BALDWIN. It is only for the 
maintenance of the automobile. There 
are approximately 32,000 rural mail car- 
riers in the United States and their aver- 
age pay is approximately $2,900 a year. 
They have been receiving far less than 
is required to maintain their automo- 
biles. In fact, we had testimony before 
the committee that it cost on an average 
about 12 cents a mile for a rural mail 
carrier to maintain his automobile. The 
bill would give him 7 cents a mile, which 
is a little more than half of that esti- 
mate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to increase the equipment main- 
tenance of rural carriers 1 cent per mile 
per day traveled by each rural carrier 
for a period of 3 years, and for other 
purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the calendar. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ARMY DISBURSING 
OFFICERS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House bill 1514, Calendar 
No. 254. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
1514) for the relief of certain disbursing 
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officers of the Army of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. , Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I shall 
make a brief explanation of the bill. As 
stated, it is for the relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers of the Army of the United 
States. While in the service they have 
been charged with certain funds which 
have been lost. The funds have been 
carefully checked. They are small 
amounts, ranging from $37 and $43 up to 
one item of $500. The action is recom- 
mended by the Department as necessary 
to get these matters cleared up in order 
that the books of the Government may 
be straightened out sometime, somehow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and pas- 
sage of the bill. ~ 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS EM- 
PLOYED IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1032, Calendar 
No. 224, for the relief of certain officers 
and employeees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1032), for the relief of certain officers and 
employees of the Foreign Service of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, certain of- 
ficers in the Foreign Service lost their 
money, property, and so forth, and this 
bill provides compensation for the losses 
which have been sustained. The matter 
has been thoroughly checked by Govern- 
ment authorities. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, this bill 
was objected to by some Senator on the 
last call of the calendar. Has the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin discussed the situa- 
tion with the objecting Senator, so that 
the objection has been removed? 

Mr. WILEY. I do not know who ob- 
jected, but I was informed that because 
I was not present there was some objec- 
tion made because the bill itself did not 
indicate its nature. Since I have ex- 
plained the bill it would seem that there 
could be no material objection, because 
it was reported unanimously. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I shall object to further 
consideration of any bill which has been 
objected to unless the Senator who ob- 
jected at the call of the calendar is 
present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING TIDELANDS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, last 
year the Congress of the United States 
passed some tidelands legislation relative 
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to the quitclaiming of tidelands to the 

coastal States. Today the Supreme 

Court of the United States handed down 

its decision, which, as I read it, is ad- 

verse to the State of California. I wish 
to call the matter to the attention of the 

Senate and to have printed in the body 

of the Recorp, following my remarks, 

the Supreme Court’s decision in the mat- 
ter, together with the dissenting opinions 
of Mr. Justice Reed and Mr. Justice 

Frankfurter. I invite the attention of 

each and every Member of the Senate to 

the fact that this decision is not only 
adverse to possession by the State of 

California, but, as I read it, Mr. Presi- 

dent, it adversely affects title to the tide- 

lands of every other coastal State in the 

Union, including the Thirteen Original 

States. 

I believe that Members of the Senate 
who were here at the time the quitclaim 
legislation was under consideration re- 
member that some of us who were in fa- 
vor of the legislation at that time raised 
the point that if there was a decision ad- 
verse to California, in our opinion it 
would adversely affect the interests of 
every other coastal State in the Union. 

Because of the great importance of 
this issue and because of the widespread 
interest which I believe there will be in 
all the States in the Union, I ask that 
the decisions be printed at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the decisions 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES—NO. 
12, ORIGINAL——OCTOBER TERM, 1946—UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF, V. STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA—JUNE 23, 1947 
Mr. Justice Black delivered the opinion of 

the Court. 

The United States by its Attorney General 
and Solicitor General brought this suit 


‘against the State of California invoking our 


original jurisdiction under article III, sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution, which provides 
that “In all cases in which a 
State shall be a party, the Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction.” The com- 
plaint alleges that the United States “is the 
owner in fee simple of, or possessed of para- 
mount rights in and powers over, the lands, 
minerals, and other things of value under- 
lying the Pacific Ocean, lying seaward of the 
ordinary low-water mark on the coast of 
California and outside of the inland waters 
of the State, extending seaward three nauti- 
cal miles and bounded on the north and 
south, respectively, by the northern and 
southern boundaries of the State of Cali- 
fornia.” It is further alleged that Call- 
fornia, acting pursuant to State statutes, 
but without authority from the United 
States, has negotiated and executed numer- 
ous leases with persons and corporations 
purporting to authorize them to enter upon 
the described ocean area to take petroleum, 
gas, and other mineral deposits, and that 
the lessees have done so, paying to Califor- 
nia large sums of money in rents and royal- 
ties for the petroleum products taken. The 
prayer is for a decree declaring the rights 
of the United States in the area as against 
California and enjoining California and all 
persons claiming under it from continuing 
to trespass upon the area in violation of the 
rights of the United States. 

. California has filed an answer to the com- 
plaint. It admits that persons holding leases 
from California, or those claiming under 


- it, have been extracting petroleum products 


from the land under the 3-mile ocean belt 
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immediately adjacent to California. The 
basis of California's asserted ownership is 
that a belt extending three English miles 
from low-water mark lies within the original 
boundaries of the State, California Constitu- 
tion, article XII (1849); that the Original 
Thirteen States acquired from the Crown of 
England title to all lands within their bound- 
aries under navigable waters, including a 
8-mile belt in adjacent seas; and that since 
California was admitted as a State on an 
equal footing with the original States, Cal- 
ifornia at that time became vested with title 
to all such lands. The answer further sets 
up several affirmative defenses. Among these 
are that California should be adjudged to 
have title under a doctrine of prescription; 
because of an alleged long existing congres- 
sional policy of acquiesence in California's 
asserted ownership; because of estoppel or 
laches; and, finally, by application of the 
rule of res judicata.* 

After California’s answer was filed, the 
United States moved for judgment as prayed 
for in the complaint on the ground that the 
purported defenses were not sufficient in 
law. The legal issues thus raised have been 
exhaustively presented by counsel for the 
parties, both by brief and oral argument. 
Neither has suggested any necessity for the 
introduction of evidence, and we perceive 
no such necessity at this stage of the case. 
It is now ripe for determination of the basic 
legal issues presented by the motion. But 
before reaching the merits of these issues, 
we must first consider questions raised in 
California's brief ard oral argument concern- 
ing the Government's right to an adjudica- 
tion of its claim in this 

First. It is contended that the pleadings 
present no case or controversy under Article 
III, section 2, of the Constitution. The con- 
tention rests in the first place on an argu- 
ment that there is no case or controversy 
in a legal sense, but only a difference of 
opinion between Federal and State officials. 
It is true that there is a difference of opinion 
between Federal and State officers. But there 
is far more than that. The point of differ- 
ence is as to who owns, or has paramount 
rights in and power over, several thousand 
square miles of land under the ocean off the 
coast of California. The difference involves 
the conflicting claims of Federal and State 
Officials as to which government, State or 
Federal, has a superior right to take or au- 
thorize the taking of the vast quantities of 
oll and gas underneath that land, much of 
which has already been, and more of which 
is about to be, taken by or under authority of 
the State. Such concrete conflicts as these 
constitute a controversy in the classic legal 
sense, and are the very kind of differences 
which can only be settled by agreement, 
arbitration, force, or judicial action. The 
case principally relied upon by California, 


The Government complaint claims an 
area extending 3 nautical miles from shore; 
the California boundary purports to extend 
3 English miles. One nautical mile equals 
1.15 English miles, so that there is a differ- 
ence of 45 of an English mile between the 
boundary of the area claimed by the Gov- 
ernment, and the boundary of California, 
See California Constitution article XXI, sec. 
1 (1879). 

The claim of res judicata rests on the 
following contention: The United States 
sued in ejectment for certain lands situated 
in San Francisco Bay. The defendant held 
the lands under a grant from California. 
This court decided that the State grant was 
valid because the land under the bay had 
passed to the State upon its admission to 
the Union. United States v. Mission Rock 
Co. (189 U. 8.391). There may be other rea- 
sons why the judgment in that case does not 
bar this litigation; but it is a sufficient rea- 
son that this case involves land under the 
open sea, and not land under the inland 
waters of San Francisco Bay. 
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United States v. West Virginia (295 U. 8. 
463), does not support its contention. For 
here there is a claim by the United States, ad- 
mitted by California, that California has in- 
vaded the title or paramount right asserted 
by the United States to a large area of land 
and that California has converted to its own 
use oil which was extracted from that land 
(cf. United States v. West Virginia, supra, 
471). This alone would sufficiently establish 
the kind of concrete, actual conflict of which 
we have jurisdiction under article III. The 
justiciability of this controversy rests there- 
fore on conflicting claims of alleged inva- 
sions of interests in property and on conflict- 
ing claims of governmental powers to au- 
thorize its use (United States v. Teras (143 
U. S. 621, 646, 648); United States v. Minne- 
sota (270 U. S. 181, 194); Nebraska v. Wyo- 
ming (325 U. S. 589, 608) ). 

Nor can we sustain that phase of the 
State’s contention as to the absence of a case 
or controversy resting on the argument that 
it is impossible to identify the subject mat- 
ter of the suit so as to render a proper de- 
cree. The land claimed by the Government, 
it is said, has not been sufficiently described 
in the complaint since the only shoreward 
boundary of some segments of the marginal 
belt is the line between that belt and the 
State's inland waters. And the Government 
includes in the term “inland waters” ports, 
harbors, bays, rivers, and lakes. Pointing out 
the numerous difficulties in fixing the point 
where these inland waters end and the 
marginal sea begins, the State argues that the 
pleadings are therefore wholly devoid of a 
basis for a definite decree, the kind of decree 
essential to disposition of a case like this. 
Therefore, California concludes, all that is 
prayed for is an abstract declaration of rights 
concerning an unidentified 3-mile belt, which 
could only be used as a basis for subsequent 
actions in which specific relief could be 
granted as to particular localities. 

We may assume that location of the exact 
coastal line will involve many complexities 
and difficulties. But that does not make 
this any the less a justiciable controversy. 
Certainly demarcation of the boundary is 
not an impossibility. Despite difficulties this 
Court has previously adjudicated controver- 
sies concerning submerged land boundaries. 
(See New Jersey v. Delaware (291 U. F. 361, 
295 U. S. 694); Borax Ltd. v. Los Angeles (296 
U. S. 10, 21-27); Oklahoma v. Texas (256 
U. S. 70, 602).) And there is no reason why, 
after dete: in general who owns the 
3-mile belt here involved, the Court might 
not later, if necessary, have more detailed 
hearings in order to determine with greater 
definiteness particular segments of the 
boundary. (Oklahoma v. Teras (258 U. S. 
574, 582).) Such practice is commonplace 
in actions similar to this which are in the 
nature of equitable proceedings. (See e. g. 
Oklahoma v. Texas (256 U. S. 608-609; 260 
U. S. 606, 625, 261 U. S. 340).) California’s 
contention concerning the indefiniteness of 
the claim presents no insuperable obstacle 
to the exercise of the highly important juris- 
diction conferred on us by article III of the 
Constitution. 

Second. It is contended that we should dis- 
miss this action on the ground that the 
Attorney General has not been granted power 
either to file or to maintain it. It is not 
denied that Congress has given a very broad 
authority to the Attorney General to in- 
stitute and conduct litigation in order to 
establish and safeguard Government rights 
and properties.“ The argument is that Con- 
gress has for a long period of years acted in 


25 U. S. C., secs. 291, 309; United States v. 
San Jacinto Tin Co. (125 U. S. 273, 279, 284); 
Kern River Co. v. United States (257 U. S. 
147, 154-55); Sanitary District v. United 
States (266 U. S. 405, 425-426); see also In re 
Debs (158 U. S. 564, 584); United States v. 
Oregon (295 U. S. 1, 24); United States v. 
Wyoming (323 U. S. 669, 331 U. S. —). 
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such a way as to manifest a clear policy to 
the effect that the States, not the Federal 
Government, have legal title to the land un- 
der the 3-mile belt. Although Congress 
has not expressly declared such a policy, we 
are asked to imply it from certain conduct 
of Congress and other governmental agencies 
charged with responsibilities concerning the 
national domain. And, in effect, we are 
urged to infer that Congress has by implica- 
tion amended its long-existing statutes which 
grant the Attorney General broad powers to 
institute and maintain court proceedings in 
order to safeguard national interests. 

An act passed by Congress and signed by 
the President could, of course, limit the pow- 
er previously granted the Attorney General 
to prosecute claims for the Government. 
For article IV, section 3, clause 2 of the Con- 
stitution vests in Congress “Power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the Terri.ory or other 
property belonging to the United States.” 
We have said that the constitutional power 
of Congress in this respect is without lim- 
itation. United Siates v. San Francisco (310 
U. S. 16, 29-30). Thus neither the courts 
nor the executive agencies could proceed 
Contrary to an act of Congress in this sans 
gressional area of national power, 

But no act of Congress has amendec the 
statutes which impose on the Attorney Gen- 
eral the authority and the duty to protect 
the Government’s interests through the 
courts. See In re Cooper (143 U. S. 472, 
502-503). That Congress twice failed to 
grant the Attorney General specific authority 
to file suit against California,‘ is not a suf- 
ficient basis upon which to rest a restric- 
tion of the Attorney General's statutory au- 
thority. And no more can we reach such a 
conclusion because both Houses of Congress 
passed a joint resolution quitclaiming to 
the udjacent States a 3-mile belt of all land 
situated under the ocean beyond the low- 
water mark, except those which the Govern- 
ment had previously acquired by purchase, 
condemnation, or donation." This joint res- 
olution was vetoed by the President." His 
veto was sustained.’ Plainly, the resolution 
does not represent an exercise of the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to dispose of 
public property under article IV, section 3, 
clause 2. 

Neither the matter to which we have spe- 
cifically referred, nor any others relied on by 
California, afford support for a holding that 
Congress has either explicitly or by implica- 
tion stripped the Attorney General of his 
statutorily granted power to invoke our ju- 
risdiction in this Federal-State controversy. 
This brings us to the merits of the case. 

Third. The crucial question on the merits 
is not merely who owns the bare legal title 


8. J. Res. 208, 75th Cong., 1st sess. (1938); 
S. J. Res. 83 and 92, 76th Cong., Ist sess. 
(1939). S. J. Res. 208 passed the Senate, 81 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 9326 (1938), was fa- 
vorably reported by the House Judiciary 
Commitfee, H. Rept. 2378, 75th Cong., 3d 
sess. (1938), but was never acted on in the 
House. Hearings were held on S. J. Res. 83 
and 92 before the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys, but no further action 
was taken. Hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys on 
S. J. Res. 83 and 92, 76th Cong., Ist sess. 
(1939). In both hearings objections to the 
resolutions were repeatedly made on the 
ground that passage of the resolutions was 
unnecessary since the Attorney General al- 
ready had statutory authority to institute 
the proceedings. See Hearings Before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary on S. Res. 
208, 75th Cong., 3d sess., 42-45, 59-61 (1938); 
eet on S. J. Res. 83 and 92, supra, 
27-30. 

H. J. Res. 225, 79th Cong., 2d sess. (1946); 
92 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 9452, 19316 (1946). 
692 CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp 10660 (1946). 
192 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 10745 (1946). 
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to the lands under the marginal sea. The 
United States here asserts rights in two 
capacities transcending those of a mere 
property owner. In one capacity it as- 
serts the right and responsibility to ex- 
ercise whatever power and dominion are 
necessary to protect this country against 
dangers to the security and tranquillity of 
its people incident to the fact that the United 
States is located immediately adjacent to the 
ocean. The Government also appears in its 
capacity as a member of the family of na- 
tions. In that capacity it is responsible for 
conducting United States relations with other 
nations. It asserts that proper exercise of 
these constitutional responsibilities requires 
that it have power, unencumbered by State 
commitments, always to determine what 
agreements will be made concerning the con- 
trol and use of the marginal sea and the 
land under it. (See McCulloch v. Maryland (4 
Wheat. 316, 403-408); United States v. Min- 
nesota (270 U. S. 181, 194).) In the light 
of the foregoing, our question is whether the 
State or the Federal Government has the 
paramount right and power to determine in 
the first instance when, how, and by what 
agencies, foreign or domestic, the oil and 
other resources of the soil of the marginal 
sea, known or hereafter discovered, may be 
exploited. 

California claims that it owns the resources 
of the soil under the 3-mile marginal belt as 
an incident to those elements of sovereignty 
which it exercises in that water area. The 
State points out that its original constitution, 
adopted in 1849 before that State was admit- 
ted to the Union, included within the State's 
boundary the water area extending three Eng- 
lish miles from the shore (California Consti- 
tution (1849) art. XII, sec. 1); that the ena- 
bling act which admitted California to the 
Union ratified the territorial boundary thus 
defined; and that California was admitted on 
an equal footing with the original States in 
all respects whatever” (9 Stat. 452). With 
these premises admitted, California contends 
that its ownership follows from the rule orig- 
inally announced in Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagan 
(3 How. 212); see also Martin v. Waddell (16 
Pet. 367, 410). In the Pollard case it was 
held, in effect, that the original States owned 
in trust for their people the navigable tide- 
waters between high and low water mark 
within each State's boundaries, and the soil 
under them, as an inseparable attribute of 
State sovereignty. Consequently, it was de- 
cided that Alabama, because admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the 
other States, had thereby become the owner 
of the tidelands within its boundaries. Thus 
the title of Alabama's tidelands grantee was 
sustained as valid against that of a claimant 
holding under a United States grant made 
subsequent to Alabama’s admission as a 
State. 

The Government does not deny that under 
the Pollard rule, as explained in later cases," 
California has a qualified ownership ° of lands 
under inland navigable water such as rivers, 


* See e. g., Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 
U. S. 240); Louisiana v. Mississippi (202 U. S. 
1); The Abby Dodge (223 U. S. 166). See also 
United States v. Mission Rock Co. (198 U. S. 
391); Boraz, Ltd. v. Los Angeles (296 U. S. 10). 
Although the Pollard case has thus been gen- 
erally approved many times, the case of Shive- 
ly v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 1, 47-48, 58) held, 
contrary to implications of the Pollard opin- 
ion, that the United States could lawfully 
dispose of tidelands while holding a future 
State's land “in trust“ as a territory. 

9 See United States v. Commodore Park (324 
U. S. 386, 390, 391); Scranton v. Wheeler (179 
U. S. 141, 159, 160, 163); Stockton v. Baltimore 
& N. Y. R. Co. (32 F. 9, 20); see also United 
States v. Candler- Dunbar Co. (229 U. S. 58). 
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harbors, and even tidelands down to the low- 
water mark. It does question the validity of 
the rationale in the Pollard case that owner- 
ship of such water areas, any more than 
ownership of uplands, is a necessary incident 
of the State sovereignty contemplated by 
the “equal footing” clause. (Cf. United 
States v. Oregon (295 U. S. 1, 14).) For 
this reason, among others, it argues that the 
Pollard rule should not be extended so as to 
appl: to lands under the ocean. It stresses 
that the Thirfeen Original Colonies did not 
own the marginal belt; that the Federal 
Government did not seriously assert its in- 
creasingly greater rights in this area until 
after the formation of the Union; that it 
has not bestowed any of these rights upon 
the States, but has retained them as appur- 
tenances of national sovereignty; and the 
Government insists that no previous case 
in this Court has involved or decided con- 
flicting claims of a State and the Federal 
Government to the 3-mile belt in a way which 
requires our extension of the Pollard inland- 
water rule to the ocean area. 

It would unduly prolong our opinion to 
discuss in detail the multitude of references 
to which the able briefs of the parties have 
cited us with reference to the evolution of 
powers over marginal seas exercised by adja- 
cent countries. From all the wealth of mate- 
rial supplied, however, we cannot say that 
the Thirteen Original Colonies separately ac- 
quired ownership to the 3-mile belt or the soil 
under it,” even if they did acquire elements 
of the sovereignty of the English Crown by 
their revolution against it (cf. United States 
v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp. (299 U. S. 304, 
316) ). 

At the time this country won its indepen- 
dence from England there was no settled in- 
ternational custom or understanding among 
nations that each nation owned a 3-mile 
water belt along its borders. Some countries, 
notably England, Spain, and Portugal, had, 
from time to time, made sweeping claims to a 
right of dominion over wide expanses of 
ocean, And controversies had arisen among 
nations about rights to fish in prescribed 
areas," But when this Nation was formed, 
the idea of a 3-mile belt over which a lit- 
toral nation could exercise rights of owner- 
ship was but a nebulous suggestion.” 

Neither the English charters granted to this 
Nation’s settlers, nor the treaty of peace 
with England, nor any other document to 
which we have been referred, showed a pur- 
pose to set apart a 3-mile ocean belt for 


1A representative collection of official docu- 
ments and scholarship on the subject is 
Crocker, The Extent of the Marginal Sea 
(1919). See also I Azuni, Maritime Law of Eu- 
rope (published 1806) ch. II; Fulton, Sover- 
eignty of the Sea (1911); Masterson, Jurisdic- 
tion in Marginal Seas (1929); Jessup, The Law 
of Territorial Waters and Maritime Jurisdic- 
tion (1927); Fraser, The Extent and Delimita- 
tion of Territorial Waters, 11 Corn. L. Q. 455 
(1926); Ireland, Marginal Seas Around the 
States, 2 La. L. Rev. 252, 436 (1940); Com- 
ment, Conflicting State and Federal Claims of 
Title in Submerged Lands of the Continental 
Shelf, 56 Yale L. J. 356 (1947). 

u See, e. g., Fulton, op. cit. supra, 3-19, 
144-145; Jessup, op. cit. supra, 4. 

Fulton, op. cit. supra, 21, says in fact that 
“mainly through the action and practice of 
the United States of America and Great Brit- 
ain since the end of the eighteenth century, 
the distance of three miles from shore was 
more or less formally adopted by most mari- 
time states as * + more definitely fix- 
ing the limits of their jurisdiction and rights 
for various purposes, and, in particular, for 
exclusive fishery.” 

Collected in Thorpe, American Charters, 
Constitutions, and Organic Laws (1919). 

1t Treaty of 1783, 8 Stat. 80. 
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colonial or State ownership Those who 
settled this country were interested in lands 
upon which to live, and waters upon which to 
fish and sail, There is no substantial support 
in history for the idea that they wanted or 
claimed a right to block off the ocean's bot- 
tom for private ownership and use in the 
extraction of its wealth. 

It did happen that shortly after we became 
a Nation, our statesmen became interested 
in establishing national dominion over a 
definite marginal zone to protect our neu- 
trality.* Largely as a result of their efforts, 
the idea of a definite 3-mile belt in which an 
adjacent nation can, if it chooses, exercise 
broad, if not complete, dominion has appar- 
ently at last been generally accepted 
throughout the world,” although as late as 
1876 there was still considerable doubt in 
England about its scope and even its exist- 
ence, (See The Queen v. Keyn (L. R. 2, Exch. 
Div. 63).) That the political agencies of this 
Nation both claim and exercise broad do- 
minion and control over our 3-mile marginal 
belt is now a settled fact (Cunard Steamship 
Co. v. Mellon (262 U. S. 100, 122-124)).% And 


3 The Continental Congress did, for ex- 
ample, authorize capture of neutral and even 
Americar ships carrying British goods, “if 
found within 3 leagues (about 9 miles) of the 
coasts.” (Journ. of Cong. 185, 186, 187 
(1781).) Cf. Declaration of Panama of 1939, 
1 Dept. of State Bull, 321 (1939), claiming the 
right of the American Republics to be free 
from a hostile act in a zone 300 miles from 
the American coasts. 

10 Secretary of State Jefferson in a note to 
the British Minister in 1793 pointed to the 
nebulous character of a nation’s assertions 
of territorial rights in the marginal belt, and 
put forward the first official American claim 
for a 3-mile zone which has since won gen- 
eral international acceptance. Reprinted in 
H. Ex. Doc. No. 324, 42d Cong., 2d sess. (1872), 
553-554. See also Secretary Jefferson's note 
to the French Minister, Genet, reprinted 
American State Papers, I Foreign Relations 
(1833), 183, 384; act of June 5, 1794, 1 Stat. 
381; 1 Kent, Commentaries, 14th ed., 33-40. 

u See Jessup, op. cit. supra, 66; Research 
in International Law, 23 A. J. I. L. 249, 250 
(Spec. Supp. 1929). 

38 See also Church v. Hubbard (2 Cranch 
187, 234). Congressional assertion of a ter- 
ritorial zone in the sea appears in statutes 
regulating seals, fishing, pollution of waters, 
etc. 36 Stat. 325, 328; 43 Stat. 604, 605; 37 
Stat. 499, 501. Under the National Pronibi- 
tion Act territory including “a marginal belt 
of the sea extending from low-water mark 
outward a marine league, or three geograph- 
ical miles” constituting “the territorial 
waters of the United States” was regulated. 
41 Stat. 305. Reprinted in Research in In- 
ternational Law, supra, 250, Anti-smuggling 
treaties in which foreign nations agreed to 
permit the United States to pursue smug- 
glers beyond the 3-mile limit contained ex- 
press stipulations that generally the 3-mile 
limit constitutes “the proper limits of ter- 
ritorlal waters.” See e. g., 43 Stat. 1761 
(pt. 2). There are innumerable executive 
declarations to the world of our national 
claims to the 3-mile belt, and more recently 
to the whole continental shelf. For refer- 
ences to diplomatic correspondence making 
these assertions. (See 1 Moore, International 
Law Digest (1906), 705, 706, 707; 1 Wharton, 
Digest of International Law (1886), 100. See 
also Hughes, Recent Questions and Negotia- 
tions, 18 A. J. I. L. 229 (1924)). The latest 
and broadest claim is President Truman's 
recent proclamation that the United States 
“regards the natural resources of the subsoil 
and sea bed of the continental shelf beneath 
the high seas but contiguous to the coasts 
of the United States as appertaining to the 
United States, subject to its jurisdiction and 
control.“ (Exec. Proc. 2667, September 28, 
1945, 10 F. R. 12303.) 
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this assertion of national dominion over the 
3-mile belt is binding upon this Court. (See 
Jones v. United States (137 U. S. 202, 212- 
21‘); In re Cooper (143 U. S. 472, 502-503) .) 

Not only has acquisition, as it were, of the 
3-mile belt, been accomplished by the Na- 
tional Government, but protection and con- 
trol of it has been and is a function of na- 
tional external sovereignty. (See Jones v. 
United States (137 U. S. 202); In re Cooper 
(143 U. S. 472, 502).) The belief that local 
interests are so predominant as constitution- 
ally to require state dominion over lands 
under its land-locked navigable waters finds 
some argument for its support. But such 
can hardly be said in favor of state control 
over any part of the ocean or the ocean’s bot- 
tom. This country, throughout its existence, 
has stood for freedom of the seas, a principle 
whose breach has precipitated wars among 
nations. The country’s adoption of the 3- 
mile belt is by no means incompatible with 
its traditional insistence upon freedom of 
the sea, at least so long as the National Gov- 
ernment's power to exercise control consist- 
ently with whatever international undertak- 
ings or commitments it may see fit to assume 
in the national interest is unencumbered. 
(See Hines v. Davidowitz (312 U. S. 52, 62- 
64); McCulloch v. Maryland, supra.) The 3- 
mile rule is but a recognition of the necessity 
that a government next to the sea must be 
able to protect itself from dangers incident 
to its location. It must have powers of 
dominion and regulation in the interests of 
its revenues, its health, and the security of 
its people from wars waged on or too near 
its coasts. And insofar as the nation asserts 
its rights under international law, whatever 
of value may be discovered in the seas next 
to its shores and within its protective belt 
will most naturally be appropriated for its 
use. But whatever any nation does in the 
open sea which detracts from its common 
usefulness to nations, or which another na- 
tion may charge detracts from it,” is a ques- 
tion for consideration among nations as such, 
and not their separate governmental units. 
What this Government does, or even what 
the States do, anywhere in the ocean is a 
subject upon which the Nation may enter 
into and assume treaty or similar interna- 
tional Obligations. (See United States v. 
Belmont (301 U. S. 324, 331-832).) The very 
oil about which the State and Nation here 
contend might well become the subject of 
international dispute and settlement. 

The ocean, even its 3-mile belt, is thus 
of vital consequence to the Nation in its 
desire to engage in commerce and to live 
in peace with the world; it also becomes of 
crucial importance should it ever again be- 
come impossible to preserve that peace. 
And as peace and world commerce are the 
paramount responsibilities of the Nation, 
rather than an individual State, so, if wars 
come, they must be fought by the Nation. 
(See Chy Lung v. Freeman (92 U. S. 275, 
279).) The State is not equipped in our 
constitutional system with the powers or the 
facilities for exercising the responsibilities 
which would be concomitant with the do- 
minion it seeks. Conceding that the State 
has been authorized to exercise local police 
power functions in the part of the marginal 
belt within its declared boundaries,” these 
do not detract from the Federal Govern- 
ment’s paramount rights in and power over 
this area. Consequently, we are not per- 
suaded to transplant the Pollard rule of 
ownership as an incident of State sovereignty 
in relation to inland waters out into the 
soll beneath the ocean, so much more a mat- 


» See Lord v. Steamship Co. (102 U. S. 541, 
544). 
» See Utah Power & Light Co. v. United 
States (243 U. S. 389, 404); cf. The Abbey 
Dodge (223 U. S. 166) with Skiriotes v. Flor- 
ida (313 U. S. 69, 74-75). 
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ter of national concern. If this rationale 
of the Pollard case is a valid basis for a con- 
clusion that paramount rights run to the 
States in inland waters to the shoreward of 
the low water mark, the same rationale 
leads to the conclusion that national in- 
terests responsibilities, and therefore na- 
tional rights are paramount in waters lying 
to the seaward in the 3-mile belt. (C/. 
United States v. Curtiss-Wright Corp. (299 
U. S. 304, 316); United States v. Causby (328 
U. S. 256) .) 

As previously stated this Court has fol- 
lowed and reasserted the basic doctrine of 
the Pollard case many times. And in do- 
ing so it has used language strong enough 
to indicate that the Court then believed 
that States not only owned tidelands and 
soil under navigable inland waters, but also 
owned soils under all navigable waters within 
their territorial jurisdiction, whether inland 
or not. All of these statements were, however, 
merely paraphrases or offshoots of the Pol- 
lard inland water rule, and were used, not 
as enunciation of a new ocean rule, but in 
explanation of the old inland water prin- 
ciple. Notwithstanding the fact that none 
of these cases either involved or decided the 
State-Federal conflict presented here, we 
are urged to say that the language used and 
repeated in those cases forecloses the Gov- 
ernment from the right to have this Court 
decide that question now that it is squarely 
presented for the first time. 

There are three such cases whose lan- 
guage probably lend more weight to Cali- 
fornia’s argument than any others. The 
first is Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 
U. S. 240). That case involved only the 
power of Massachusetts to regulate fishing. 
Moreover, the illegal fishing charged was in 
Buzzards Bay, found to be within Massa- 
chusetts territory, and no question whatever 
was raised or decided as to title or para- 
mount rights in the open sea. And the 
Court specifically laid to one side any ques- 
tion as to the rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate fishing there. The second 
case, Louisiana v. Mississippi (202 U. S. 1, 
52), uses language about “the sway of the 
riparian states” over “maritime belts.” That 
was a case involving the boundary between 
Louisiana and Mississippi. It did not in- 
volve any dispute between the Federal and 
State governments. And the Court there 
specifically laid aside questions concerning 
“the breadth of the maritime belt or the 
extent of the sway of the riparian states” 
(id. at 52). The third case is The Abby 
Dodge (223 U. S. 166), That was an action 
against a ship landing sponges at a Florida 
port in violation of an act of Congress (34 
Stat. 313), which made it unlawful to “land” 
sponges taken under certain conditions from 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. This 
Court construed the statute’s prohibition as 
applying only to sponges outside the State’s 
“territorial limits” in the Gulf. It thus nar- 
rowed the scope of the statute because of a 
belief that the United States was without 
power to regulate the Florida traffic in 
sponges obtained from within Florida’s ter- 
ritorial limits, presumably the 8-mile belt. 
But the opinion in that case was concerned 
with the State’s power to regulate and con- 
serve within its territorial waters, not with 
its exercise of the right to use and deplete 
resources which might be of national and 
international importance. And there was 
no argument there, nor did this Court decide 
whether the Federal Government owned or 
had paramount rights in the soil under the 
Gulf waters. That this question remained 
undecided is evidenced by Skiriotes v. Florida 
(313 U. S. 69, 75), where we had occasion to 
speak of Florida's power over sponge fishing 
in its territorial waters. Through Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes, we sald: “It is also clear 
that Florida has an interest in the proper 
maintenance of the sponge fishery and that 
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the [State] statute so far as applied to 
conduct within the territorial waters of 
Florida, in the absence of conflicting Federal 
legislation, is within the police power of the 
State.” 

None of the foregoing cases, nor others 
which we have decided, are sufficient to re- 
quire us to extend the Pollard inland water 
rule so as to declare that California owns or 
has paramount rights in or power over the 
3-mile belt under the ocean. The question 
of who owned the bed of the sea only be- 
came of great potential importance at the 
beginning of this century when oil was dis- 
covered there As a consequence of this 
discovery, California passed an act in 1921 

“authorizing the granting of permits to Call- 
fornia residents to prospect for oil and gas 
on blocks of land off its coast under the 
ocean (Cal. Stats. 1921, c. 303). This State 
statute, and others which followed it, to- 
gether with the leasing practices under them, 
have precipitated this extremely important 
controversy, and pointedly raised this State- 
Federal conflict for the first time. Now that 
the question is here, we decide for the reasons 
we have stated that California is not the 
owner of the 3-mile marginal belt along its 
coast, and that the Federal Government 
rather than the State has paramount rights 
in and power over that belt, an incident to 
which is full dominion over the resources 
of the soil under that water area, including 
oil, 

Fourth, Nor can we agree with California 
that the Federal Government's paramount 
rights have been lost by reason of the con- 
duct of its agents. The State sets up such 
a defense, arguing that by this conduct the 
Government is barred from enforcing its 
rights by reason of principles similar to 
laches, estoppel, adverse possession. It would 
serve no useful purpose to recite the inci- 
dents in detail upon which the State relies 
for these defenses. Some of them are un- 
doubtedly consistent with a belief on the 
part of some Government agents at the time 
that California owned all or at least a part 
of the 3-mile belt. This belief wes indi- 
cated in the substantial number of instances 
in which the Government acquired title from 
the States to lands located in the belt; some 
decisions of the Department of the Interior 
have denied applications for Federal oil and 
gas leases in the California coastal belt on 
the ground that California owned the lands. 
Outside of court decisions following the Pol- 
lard rule, the foregoing are the types of con- 
duct most nearly indicative of waiver upon 
which the State relies to show that the Gov- 
ernment has lost its paramount rights in the 
belt. Assuming that Government agents 
could by conduct, short of a congressional 
surrender of title or interest, preclude the 
Government from asserting its legal rights, 
we cannot say it has done s0 here. 

As a matter of fact, the record plainly dem- 
onstrates that until the California oil issue 
began to be pressed in the thirties, neither 
the States nor the Government had reason 
to focus attention on the question of which 
of them owned or had paramount rights in 
or power over the 3-mile belt. And even as- 
suming that Government agencies have been 
negligent in failing to recognize or assert the 
claims of the Government at an earlier date, 
the great interests of the Government in this 
ocean area are not to be forfeited as a result. 
The Government, which holds its interests 

here as elsewhere in trust for all the people, 
is not to be deprived of those interests by the 
ordinary court rules designed particularly for 
private disputes over individually owned 
pieces of property; and officers who have no 
authority at all to dispose of Government 
property cannot by their conduct cause the 
Government to lose its valuable rights by 


* Bull, No. 321, Dept. of the Interior, Geo- 
logical Survey. 
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their acquiescence, 
act. 

We have not overlooked California’s argu- 
ment, buttressed by earnest briefs on behalf 
of other States, that improvements have 
been made along and near the shores at great 
expense to public and privat- agencies. And 
we note the Government’s suggestion that 
the aggregate value of all these improvements 
are small in comparison with the tremen- 
dous value of the entire 3-mile belt her~ in 
controversy. But however this may be, we 
are faced with the issue as to whether State 
or Nation has paramount rights in and power 
over this ocean belt, and that great national 
question is not dependent upon what ex- 
penses may have been incurred upon mistak- 
en assumptions. Furthermore, we cannot 
know how many of these improvements are 
within and how many without the boundary 
of the marginal sea which can later be ac- 
curately defined. But beyond all this we can- 
not and do not assume that Congress, which 
has constitutional control over Government 
property, will execute its powers in such way 
as to bring about injustices to States, their 
subdivisions, or persons acting pursuant to 
their permission. See United States v. Texas 
(162 U. S. 1, 89, 90); Lee Wilson & Co. v. 
United States (245 U. 8. 24, 32). 

We hold that the United States is entitled 
to the relief prayed for. The parties, or 
either of them, may, before September 15, 
1947, submit the form-of decree to carry this 
opinion into effect, failing which the Court 
will prepare and enter an appropriate decree 
at the next term of Court. 

It is so ordered. 

Mr. Justice Jackson took no part in the 
consideration or decision of thi: case. 


DISSENT OF MR. JUSTICE REED 


In my view the controversy brought before 
this Court ky the complaint of the United 
States against California seeks a judgment 
between State and Nation as to the owner- 
ship of the land underlying the Pacific Ocean, 
seaward of the ordinary low-water mark, on 
the coast of California and within the 3-mile 
limit. The ownership of that land carries 
with it, it seems to me, the ownership of any 
minerals or other valuables in the soil, as 
well as the right to extract them. 

The determination as to the ownership ot 
the land in controversy turns for me on the 
fact as to ownership in the Original Thirteen 
States of similar lands prior to the formation 
of the Union. If the original States owned 
the bed of the sea, adjacent to their coasts, 
to the 3-mile limit, then I think California 
has the sar e title or ownership to the lands 
adjacent to her coast. The original States 
were sovereignties in their own right, pos- 
sessed of so much of the land underneath 
the adjacent seas as was generally recog- 
nized to be under their jurisdiction. The 
scope of their jurisdiction and the bound- 
aries of their lands were coterminous. Any 
part of that territory which had not passed 
from their ownership by existing valid grants 
were and remained public lands of the re- 
spective States. California, as is customary, 
was admitted into the Union “on an equal 
footing with the original States in all re- 
spects whatever“ (9 Stat. 452). By section 3 
of the Act of Admission, the public lands 
within its borders were reserved for disposi- 
tion by the United State. “Public lands” 
was there used in its usual sense of lands 
subject to sale under general laws. As was 
the rule, title to lands under navigable waters 
vested in California as it had done in all 
other States (Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 
212); Barney v. Keokuk (94 U. S. 324, 338); 


= United States v. San Francisco (310 U. 8. 
16, 31-32); Utah v. United States (284 U. 8. 
534, 545, 546); Lee Wilson & Co. v. United 
States (245 U. S. 24, 32); Utah Power & Light 
Co. v. United States (243 U. . 389, 409). See 
also Sec'y of State for India v. Chelikani Rama 
Rao, L. R. (43 Indian App, 192, 204 (1916) ). 


laches, or failure to 
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Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 1, 49); Mann v. 
Tacoma Land Co. (153 U. S. 273, 284); Borax 
Consolidated, Ltd. v. Los Angeles (296 U. S. 
10, 17)). 

The authorities cited in the Court’s opin- 
ion lead me to the conclusion that the origi- 
nal States owned the lands under the seas 
to the 3-mile limit. There, of course, as is 
shown by the citations, variations in the 
claims of sovereignty, jurisdiction, or own- 
ership among the nations of the world. As 
early as 1793, Jefferson, as Secretary of State, 
in a communication to the British Minister 
said that the territorial protection of the 
United States would be extended “three 
geographical miles” and added: 

“This distance can admit of no opposition, 
as it is recognized by treaties between some 
of the powers with whom we are connected 
in commerce and navigation, and is as lit- 
tle, or less, than is elaimed by any of them 
on their own coasts.” (H. Ex. Doc. No. 324, 
42d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 553-554.) 

If the original States did claim, as I think 
they did, sovereignty and ownership to the 
3-mile limit, California has the same rights 
in the lands bordering its littoral. 

This ownership in California would not in- 
terfere in any way with the needs or rights 
of the United States in war or peace. The 
power of the United States is plenary over 
these undersea lands precisely as it is over 
every river, farm, mine, and factory of the 
Nation. While no square ruling of this 
Court has determined the ownership of those 
marginal lands, to me the tone of the de- 
cisions dealing with similar problems indi- 
cates that, without discussion, State owner- 
ship has been assumed (Pollard v. Hagan, 
supra; Louisiana v. Mississippi (202 U. S. 1, 
52); The Abby Dodge (223 U. 8. 166); New 
Jersey v. Delaware (291 U. S. 361; 295 U. S. 
694) ). 


DISSENT OF MR. JUSTICE FRANKFURTER 


By this original bill, the United States 
prayed for a decree enjoining all persons, in- 
cluding those asserting a claim derived from 
the State of California from trespassing upon 
the disputed area. An injunction against 
trespassers normally presupposes property 
rights. The Court, however, grants the 
prayer but does not do so by finding that the 
United States has proprietary interests in the 
area. To be sure it denies such proprietary 
rights in California. But even if we assume 
an absence of ownership or possessory in- 
terest on the part of California, that does not 
establish a proprietary interest in the United 
States. It is significant that the Court does 
not adopt the Government's elaborate argu- 
ment, based on dubious and tenuous writings 
of publicists, that this part of the open sea 
belongs, in a proprietary sense, to the United 
States. (See Schwarzenberger, Inductive Ap- 
proach to International Law, 60 Harv. L. 
Rev. 539, 559.) Instead, the Court finds tres- 
pass against the United States on the basis 
of what it calls the national dominion by 
the United States over this area. 

To speak of dominion carries precisely 
those overtones in the law which relate to 
property and not to political authority. 
Dominion, from the Roman concept domin- 
ium, was concerned with property and owner- 
ship, as against imperium, which related to 
political sovereignty. One may choose to 
say, for example, that the United States has 


national dominion over navigable streams. 


But the power to regulate commerce over 
these streams, and its continued exercise, 
do not change the imperium of the United 
States into dominium over the land below the 
waters. Of course, the United States has 
paramount rights in the sea belt of Cali- 
fornia—the rights that are implied by the 
power to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce, the power of condemnation, the 
treaty-making power, the war power. We 
have not now before us the validity of the 
exercise of any of these paramount rights. 
Rights of ownership are here asserted—and 
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rights of ownership are something else. 
Ownership implies acquisition in the various 
ways in which land is acquired—by conquest, 
by discovery and claim, by cession, by pre- 
scription, by purchase, by condemnation. 
When and how did the United States acquire 
this land? 

The fact that these oil deposits in the open 
sea may be vital to the national security, and 
important elements in the conduct of our 
foreign affairs, is no more relevant than is 
the existence of uranium deposits, wherever 
they may be, in determining questions of 
trespass to the land of which they form a 
part. This is not a situation where an exer- 
cise of national power is actively and pres- 
ently interfered with. In such a case the in- 
herent power of a Federal court of equity 
may be invoked to prevent or remove the ob- 
struction. (In re Debs (158 U. S. 564); Sani- 
tary District v. United States (266 U. S. 405).) 
Neither the bill nor the opinion sustaining 
it suggests that there is interference by Cali- 
fornia or the alleged trespassers with any 
authority which the Government presently 
seeks to exercise. It is beside the point to 
say that “if wars come, they must be fought 
by the Nation.” Nor is it relevant that The 
very oil about which the State and Nation 
here contend might well become the subject 
of international dispute and settlement.” It 
is common knowledge that uranium has be- 
come “the subject of international dispute” 
with a view to settlement. Compare Mis- 
souri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416). 

To declare that the Government has na- 
tional dominion” is merely a way of saying 
that vis-a-vis all other nations the govern- 
ment is the sovereign. If that is what the 
court’s decree means, it needs no pronounce- 
ment by this Court to confer or declare such 
sovereignty. If it means more than that, it 
implies that the Government has some pro- 
prietary interest. That has not been re- 
motely established except by sliding from ab- 
sence of ownership by California to owner- 
ship by the United States. 

Let us assume for the present that owner- 
ship by California cannot be proven. On a 
fair analysis of all the evidence bearing on 
ownership, then this area is, I believe, to be 
deemed unclaimed land, and the determina- 
tion to claim it on the part of the United 
States is a political decision not for this 
Court. The Constitution places vast author- 
ity for the conduct of foreign relations in the 
independent hands of the President. (See 
United States v. Curtiss-Wright Corp. (299 
U. S. 304).) It is noteworthy that the Court 
does not treat the President’s proclamation 
in regard to the disputed area as an assertion 
of ownership. If California is found to have 
no title, and this area is regarded as un- 
claimed land, I have no doubt that the Pres- 
ident and the Congress between them could 
make it part of the national domain and 
thereby bring it under article IV, section 3, 
of the Constitution. The disposition of the 
area, the rights to be created in it, the rights 
heretofore claimed in it through usage that 
might be respected though it fall short of 
prescription, all raise appropriate questions 
of policy, questions of accommodation, for 
the determination of which Congress and 
not this Court is the appropriate agency. 

Today this Court has decided that a new 
application even in the old field of torts 
should not be made by adjudication, where 
Congress has refrained from acting. (United 
States v. Standard Oil Co. (330 U. S. —).) 
Considerations of judicial self-restraint 
would seem to me far more compelling where 
there are obviously at stake claims that in- 
volve so many far reaching, complicated, 
historic interests, the proper adjustments of 
which are not readily resolved by the ma- 
terlals and methods to which this Court is 
confined. 

This is a summary statement of views 
which it would serve no purpose to elaborate. 
I think that the bill should be dismissed 
without prejudice. 
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CONTROL OF POSSESSION, ETC. OF 
PISTOLS AND OTHER DANGEROUS 
WEAPONS IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent for the immedia 
consideration of House bill 493, which is 
not on the call today. Upon two pre- 
vious occasions when the calendar was 
called I objected to the consideration of 
the bill, which applies solely to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and provides generally 
that police officers shall have the right 
to search and arrest a person suspected 
of carrying a concealed weapon as if 
for a felony. I propose to offer an 
amendment if the bill is considered. 

I wish to say that I have explained to 
the two Senators concerned—the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Kem] and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck]—and 
there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 493) 
to amend section 4 of the act entitled 
“An act to control the possession, sale, 
transfer, and use of pistols and other 
dangerous weapons in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved July 8, 1932 (sec. 22, 
3204 D. C. Code, 1940 edition). 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I now 
offer an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That section 4 of the act entitled “An act 
to control the possession, sale, transfer, and 
use of pistols and other dangerous weapons 
in the District of Columbia,” approved July 
8, 1932 (sec. 22, 3204 D. C. Code, 1940 ed.), 
is amended by adding at the end of such sec- 
tion a new sentence as follows: “Any person 
- violating the provisions of this section shall 
be guilty of a felony and, upon conviction 
‘thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $750 and not more than $2,000 or 
by imprisonment for not less than 1 year and 
not more than 3 years, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, at the 
last call of the calendar, objection was 
voiced by the Senator from California 
(Mr. KNOwLIaN D] to the consideration at 
that time of Senate bill 1421, which is 
number 281 on today’s calendar. The 
Senator from California has advised me 
that he acted in the name and on behalf 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt]. Both Senators have advised me 
that they have no objection to the bill. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
we recur to Senate bill 1421, Calendar 
No. 281; and I request its immediate con- 
sideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK, A bill (S. 1421) to 
provide for the appointment of one addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BALL. Mr President, I objected 
to the consideration of this bill at the 
first call of the calendar because I was 
under the impression that there already 
were two assistant secretaries in the De- 
partment of Commerce. Upon inquiry, 
I find there is only one Assistant Secre- 
tary, who devotes his full time to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration work, 
and that the Department needs an addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary to supervise 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and its various field offices. 
I have been assured by Mr. Foster, the 
Under Secretary, that the enactment of 
the bill will not result in any increase 
in appropriations. Therefore, I have no 
objection to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1421) to provide for the appointment of 
one additional Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed: for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be in 
the Department of Commerce one additional 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Secretary of Commerce may assign to his 
Assistant Secretaries such duties, including 
the direction of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, as he shall prescribe, 
or may be required by law. The Assistant 
Secretaries of Commerce shall be without 
numerical distinction of rank and shall have 
salaries of $10,000 per annum. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVEN 
SESSION OF PENNSYLVANIA STATE LEG- 
ISLATURE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, refer- 
ence has been made on this floor to the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in a manner which re- 
fiects a desire to cast discredit upon the 
Republican majority in that body and 
to belittle the legislation enacted in the 
session which has just come to a close. 

I have before me an article appearing 
in the June 18 edition of the Pittsburgh 
Press, giving a round-up of the 1947 leg- 
islative session. This summary sets forth 
the accomplishments of the general as- 
sembly and also lists those proposals 
Which its members failed to enact into 
aw. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of my colleagues to this article, so that 
they may be in a position to judge 
whether the session of the Pennsylvania 


Legislature just closed contributed to the 


well-being and progress of my State of 
Pennsylvania and its 10,000,000 citizens. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have this article from the Pittsburgh 
Press printed in the Recorp and made a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Many New Laws ON STATE Books as As- 
SEMBLY EN DS LONG SEssION—QUITE A FEW 
OTHERS REJECTED BY LEGISLATORS; 80 PER- 
CENT OF PITTSBURGH PACKAGE PASSED 
HARRISBURG, June 18.— When Pennsyl- 

vania’s lawmakers adjourned their 22-week 

session here last night they had put a lot 
of new laws on the State books. 

They had turned down many others. 

They took their time about it, chalking up 
most of their progress in the adjournment 
rush of the final week. 

Legislation designed to benefit Pittsburgh, 
though it faced many obstacles, fared well. 
Eight of the 10 points of the Pittsburgh 
package bill became law. 


WHAT LEGISLATURE DID IN SESSION 
This is what the 1947 legislature did: 
s PITTSBURGH PACKAGE 


Enacted a country-wide smoke control law. 

Created the Pittsburgh parking authority. 

Authorized the county commissioners to 
build and operate garbage disposal plants. 

Set up a separate city department of parks 
and recreation. 

Created a county transit commission to 
study and regulate traffic and parking. 

Relieved the city from payment of inci- 
dental damages in connection with the con- 
struction of through highways, such as the 
Penn-Lincoln Parkway. 

Authorized the county planning commis- 
sion to pass on public improvement projects 
in townships within the county. 

Authorized the city to tax anything not 
now taxed by the State. 

NEW TAXES 

Increased tax on beer from one-half cent 
to 1 cent a bottle. 

Put a tax of 1 cent a bottle on soft drinks; 
one-half cent an ounce on flavoring syrups. 

Increased the cigarette tax from 2 cents to 
4 cents a pack. 

Wiped out most corporations’ privilege of 
writing off trade losses in the form of re- 
duced taxes. 

Postponed until 1949 the manufacturers’ 
exemption from payment of the 5-mill cap- 
ital stock tax. 

EDUCATION 

Subsidies to local districts increased $48,- 
000,000 to an all-time high of nearly 200 
millions in the current 2-year period. 

Minimum teachers’ salaries in Pittsburgh 
increased to $2,175, with a range upward to 
$4,000. Elsewhere in the State the range is 
$1,950 to $3,400. 

Pittsburgh School Board authorized to levy 
a per capita tax of from $1 to $5 on those 
over 21, a personal property tax of from 1 
to 4 mills and a mercantile tax of one-half 
mill on wholesalers and 1 mill on retailers. 

A State authority voted to erect school 
buildings and rent them to local districts. 

A tax equalization board authorized to 
adjust real estate tax rates. 

Freshman college centers continued for 
students unable to get into crowded col- 
leges and universities. 

LABOR 

Strikes banned by employees of State and 
local governments, including school teach- 
ers, and by workers in essential public utili- 
ties. 

Unemployment compensation to strikers 
eliminated. 

Jobless pay period for jobless workers in- 
creased from 20 to 24 weeks. 

Picketing made illegal except by employees 
of a struck plant. 

Maximum work week for women and 
minors extended from 44 to 48 hours and 
from 5 to 6 days. 

Women permitted to work night shifts 
and guaranteed equal pay for the same work 
done by men. 

Labor urions required to file financial re- 
ports. 
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Jurisdictional strikes and secondary boy- 

cotts outlawed. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Judges given pay increases ranging from 
17 to 20 percent. Most county employees 
increased 10 percent across the board. 

Municipalities permitted to tax anything 
not taxed by the State. 

Municipalities authorized to operate and 
regulate parking lots. 

Cities authorized to ban smoking in stores. 

School set up for training officials in good 
government. 

Councils, boards, and other governmental 
agencies barred from adopting ordinances or 
transacting business at closed sessions. 


HIGHWAYS 


Two-hundred-and-fifty-million-dollar road 
construction and repair program set up. 

Three-million-dollar increase to 20 mil- 
lions in State subsidies to nrunicipalities for 
roads authorized. 

Set up $225,000 for roadside rests. 

Highway department authorized to set 

limits below 50 miles per hour on dan- 

gerous stretches. 


HOUSING 


Insurance companies given the right to 
buy, build, and rent homes, apartments, 
commercial and industrial buildings. 

Cities under 30,000 population, boroughs, 
and first-class townships permitted to estab- 
lish housing authorities. (Larger munici- 
palities already have this right.) 

State housing board given virtual veto 
power over Federal subsidies to local districts. 


VETERANS 


Took first step for payment of a bonus in 
1950 with ceiling of $500, based on $15 a 
month for overseas service and $10 for do- 
mestic duty. 

INCIDENTAL 


Free fishing licenses provided for those 
totally blind and those who have lost one 
limb. 

Extended to January 1, 1949, the dead- 
line by which State and local personal prop- 
erty taxes must be paid. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Tightened laws against short-weight sales 
of coal, vegetables, and fruit. 

Enacted a law with teeth to ban “gyp” 
auto financing. 

Barber shops placed under immediate 
supervision of licensed barbers at all times. 

Heavy penalties provided for ticket 
scalpers. 

Misrepresentation of policies by insurance 
companies outlawed. 

Fees for selling margarine reduced to $2 a 
year. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

Set up $89,000,000 for building mental hos- 
pitals and other welfare institutions. 

Increased 40 percent to $12,262,000 sub- 
sidies to general hospitals and provided an- 
other million for training nurses. 

Provide | $7,000,000 for treatment of dis- 
eases among children examined under the 
school health program. 


CONSERVATION 


Provided $10,000,000 for long-range flood 
control, building of dams, reforestation, and 
recreation. 

Provided $1,090,000 to seal abandoned 
mines to prevent drainage of acids into 
Cenang used as water sources by municipali- 

es. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Youths required to give proof of age before 
they can buy liquor or beer in bars. 
COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 
Advertising campaign expanded to sell 
Pennsylvania as a desirable place to estab- 


lish business, to live, and in which to spend 
vacations, 
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Made permanent taxes for employers whose 
labor turn-over is low. 


ELECTIONS 


Moved Republican Party from second to 
first place on the ballot. 

Ratified proposed amendment to the 
United States Constitution to limit future 
Presidents to two terms. 

Changed the date of the primary from June 
to September. 


EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 

The legislators voted themselves expense 
accounts and clerical-hire allowances of 
$2,400 for their 2-year terms. 

WHAT LEGISLATURE REFUSED TO DO 

Here are some of the things the legislature 
failed to do: 

Refused to remove restrictions on mar- 
garine, prohibited presale coloring, required 
monthly reports from grocers of purchases, 
and compelled restaurants which serve it to 
say so on their menus. 

Refused to require bakers to fortify bread 
with vitamins. : 

Refused to pass fair-employment-practices 
legislation in spite of pleas from Governor 
Duff. 

Refused to make the State responsible for 
the upkeep of bridges on State highways in 
cities. 

REFUSED APPEAL 


Refused to authorize municipalities to 
complain to the public utilities commission 
in cases involving mass transportation. 

Refused to pass the boxcar-truck bill to 
increase the weight of semitrailers from 
45,000 to 62,000 pounds. 

Refused to authorize municipalities to de- 
cide whether they want to permit playing of 
hockey between 2 and 6 p. m. on Sundays. 

Refused to put controls on under-the- 
counter sales of new and used cars at inflated 
prices. 

NO CLOSED-SHOP BAN 

Refused to ban the closed shop or to enact 
a series of bills which labor leaders declared 
were “punitive and restrictive.” 

Refused to appropriate $10,000,000 to con- 
solidate schools and thus remove the little 
red school house from the Pennsylvania 
scene. 

Refused to approve the “Allegheny County 
Package” to transfer millions of dollars in 
local taxes to the State. 

Refused to recodify the State’s liquor laws 
to permit appeals to the superior court by 
either the licensee or the State. This would 
have ended the differences among counties 
as to whether clubs are or are not included 
in the quota law limiting permits to 1 for 
each 1,000 population in any community. 


REAPPORTIONING OUT 


Refused to reapportion the members of 
the legislature, although such a move is long 
overdue, 

Refused to outlaw the Ku Klux Klan on 
the ground that present laws have that 
effect. 

Refused to require lobbyists to register 
with the legislature. 

Refused to require members of the assem- 
bly to disclose the sources of their incomes. 

Refused to permit parimutuel horse-race 
betting. 

Refused to create a separate State depart- 
ment of mental health. 

Refused to pass a bill to control rents on 
the ground that Congress is doing that. 

Refused to increase the salary of the Gov- 
ernor and his cabinet and the five members 
of the public utility commission. (Gov- 
ernor Duff probably would have vetoed such 
a bill anyway.) 


SUSPENSION OF ANNUAL ASSESSMENT 
WORK ON MINING CLAIMS IN TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair) laid before the Senate a 
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message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2369) providing for the suspen- 
sion of annual assessment work on min- 
ing claims held by location in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment, agree to the request of the House 
for a conference, and that the Chair ap- 
point conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Butter. 
Mr. Cordon, and Mr. Harck conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair) laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the 
United States withdrawing the nomina- 
tion of Eugene S. Hunton, to be postmas- 
ter at Hartford, Ark., which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Francisco Corneiro, of the Virgin Islands, 
to be district attorney for the District Court 
of the Virgin Islands, vice James A. Bough, 
resigned. : 

By Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Earl O. Heaton and Lawrence W. Swan- 
son, to be commander and lieutenant com- 
mander, respectively, in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. 


CONFIRMATION OF CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, as in executive 
session, the Senate proceed to consider, 
on the Executive Calendar, the nomina- 
tion of Hon. Jed Johnson, of Oklahoma, 
to be judge of the United States Customs 
Court, and the nomination of Otto 
Schoen, of Missouri, to be United States 
marshal. The other nominations on the 
calendar are objected to. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the nom- 
inations will be stated. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Hon. Jed Johnson, of Okla- 
homa, to be judge of the United States 
Customs Court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Otto Schoen, of Missouri, to 
be United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be notified forthwith of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified. 
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PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 564) to provide for the 
performance of the duties of the office of 
President, in case of the removal, resig- 
natfon, or inability both of the President 
and Vice President. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, so far as 
I know, that concludes the business 
which is to come before the Senate to- 
day. Therefore I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
June 24, 1947, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 23 (legislative day of 
April 21), 1847: 

UNITED States Customs COURT 

Hon. Jed Johnson to be judge of the United 

States Customs Court. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Otto Schoen to be United States marshal 

for the eastern district of Missouri. 


ı WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate June 23 (legislative day of 
April 21), 1947: 

POSTMASTER 


Eugene S. Hunton to be postmaster at 
Hartford, in the State of Arkansas. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, JUNE 23, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Donald C. Beatty, D. D., chaplain, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we pause in this hour 
to acknowledge Thy claim on our loyalty 
and our service. Beyond all lesser claims, 
we know that Thou dost call us to serve 
Thee. We therefore pray “Thy Kingdom 
come” both in our hearts and minds and 
in this our beloved country. 

Grant that, in carrying out the re- 
sponsibilities of our daily lives, we may 
have the consciousness that we are, in our 
place and time, advancing Thy will for 
us and for mankind. 

Grant to us such a measure of Thy 
spirit of good that it will enliven our 
imaginations, animate our purposes, and 
sanctify all our doings. 

Not only for ourselves, our Father, do 
we pray: For every child of Thine—the 
afflicted in body or in spirit, the dis- 
tressed, the homesick, and the home- 
less—we would remember them and 
serve them as for Thee. 

Free.us, we pray, from needless anxiety 
and groundless fears; strengthen our 
purposes of good; and, ever and always, 
give us Thy peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, June 20, 1947, was read and 
approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On June 20, 1947: 

H. R. 620. An act for the relief of Blanche 
E. Broad. 

On June 21, 1947: 

H. R. 765. An act for the relief of Elwood L. 
Keeler; 

H. R. 925. An act for the relief of Therese R. 
Cohen; P 

H. R. 1412. An act to grant to the Arthur 
Alexander Fost, No. 68, the American Legion, 
of Belzoni, Miss., all of the reversionary inter- 
est reserved to the United States in lands 
conveyed to said post pursuant to act of Con- 
gress approved June 29, 1938; 

H.R 1874. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of 
rural post roads, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 1482. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Gilda Cowan, a minor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, witt. amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 3737. An act to provide revenue for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill; requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. CAIN, Mr, FLANDERS, and Mr. Mc- 
GR. TH to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 3611. An act to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for oth-~ purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill; requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Carn, Mr. FLANDERS, and Mr. Mc- 
GratH to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
LANGER and Mr. CHAavEz members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

1. Department of Justice. 

2. Department of the Navy. 

3. National Archives (General Sched- 
ule No. 6). 

4, Office of Temporary Controls. 
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ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1628) re- 
linquishing to the State of Ilinois cer- 
tain right, title, or interest of the United 
States of America, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, after “Grundy”, insert 
Du Page.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. . 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

FLOOD CONTROL, REPUBLICAN VALLEY, 
NEBR. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, tragedy 
has once more struck in the Republican 
Valley in southwest Nebraska. It was 
12 years ago this summer that a flood 
took the lives of 112 of our citizens. At 
that time there was high water on the 
main stem on Medicine Creek and on 
all the tributaries. 

Yesterday at 5:30 in the morning a 
wall of water came down Medicine 
Creek, flooding the city of Cambridge. 
The water and debris reached the sec- 
ond-story windows of many of the 
houses. All communications are cut 
off. The main line of the Burlington 
Railroad is out again. The first reports 
indicate that 50 or more people were 
missing. The latest information shows 
that there are 10 known dead and 4 yet 
unaccounted for. 

A program of flood control and water 
utilization has been authorized for this 
territory. Construction was not reached 
before the war. The work of the Army 
engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in the Republican Valley is just 
now getting started. 

I wish to urge, with all the force at 
my command, that the Congress, the 
President, the Army engineers, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and the Bureau of 
the Budget recognize that an emergency 
exists, that temporary help be extended, 
and that steps be taken to speed up all 
of the work that has been planned. 
What has happened at the stricken and 
sorrowing city of Cambridge can hap- 
pen at a number of points on the Re- 
publican River. I repeat what I have 
said before, that from the standpoint of 
river development the Republican River 
Basin is the most neglected spot in 
America. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TWYMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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Recorp in two instances and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include certain references 
and quotations from outside sources. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article written by 
him entitled “A Realistic Farm Policy.” 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a radio broadcast delivered by me 
over WOL last Sunday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I said over the radio on station 
WOL yesterday afternoon: 

Today, as every American who has the pres- 
ent and future greatness of his country at 
heart is proudly aware, marks the third anni- 
versary of the enactment into law of the 
GI bill of rights. 

Three years ago, in obedience to the will of 
the American people, expressed overwhelm- 
ingly through their elected Representatives 
in the Congress, the President of the United 
States signed a daring new charter in human 
rights. 

As an American, I rejoice in this free ex- 
pression of the heart and mind and con- 
science of a free people. 

As one of the sponsors at the request of 
the American Legion of the GI bill of rights, 
and as chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, House of Representatives, Eight- 
jeth Congress, I rejoice in the work of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress that produced this 
historic achievement. 

T rejoice in the work of succeeding Con- 
gresses that has further widened and liberal- 
ized the opportunities for good citizenship 
embodied in the original act. > 

In a very real sense the enactment of the 
GI bill marked the coming of age of the 
American people. » 

Long before the shooting war ended it 
had become apparent to thoughtful Ameri- 
cans, both in and out of Congress, that the 
gigantic world conflict that was to put 
16,000,000 of our finest young men into uni- 
form might conceivably lead to national 
postwar tragedy if the postwar needs of those 
millions of young fighting men were mini- 
mized or ignored altogether. 

Before our eyes was the picture of the 
aftermath of World War I. Thirty years ago 
the readjustment of veterans to useful and 
self-reliant citizenship was regarded by most 
Americans in terms so narrow that readjust- 
ment became little more than a medical pro- 
gram for the hospital treatment and care of 
those wounded in battle. 

Thirty years ago restoration of lost oppor- 
tunities for peacetime citizenship was left 
largely to the veterans themselves. 

If a veteran had to give up his ambitions 
for a useful professional career because of 
lack of educational opportunities, that was 
regarded pretty generally as his own affair. 

If he failed to acquire working skills be- 
cause of time and opportunity torn out of 
his life by war, he was free to take the un- 
skilled job that nobody else wanted, or per- 
haps find no job at all. 

If he wanted to establish a home for his 
family, or go into business for himself, or get 
started on his own farm, it was, generally 
speaking, no direct concern of his Govern- 
ment or his fellow citizens. 
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Thirty years ago Americans accepted post- 
war stagnation and ruin for many of its vet- 
erans as a natural calamity, to be accepted 
passively as part of the normal and ugly price 
of war. 

The enactment of the GI bill blasted that 
outworn concept of veterans’ readjustment 
to smithereens. 

Just 3 years ago today the citizens of 
America, through their Congress, proclaimed 
by law that after war ends the right to nor- 
mal peacetime opportunities, retarded by 
war, can and must be reestablished for our 
millions of fellow citizens who fought and 
won the war for all. 

It is this theory and this practice that un- 
derlies the GI bill. It underlies every other 
piece of legislative justice for our citizen vet- 
erans placed on the statute books of the 
Nation by the Congress. 

Three years of accelerated progress under 
the GI bill have justified beyond all doubts 
the creative thinking and the coordinated 
action that produced the law. 

The number of our fellow citizens who are 
veterans of World War II now tops 14,000,000, 

Today more than half of our two and a 
quarter million college students are veterans. 
They are getting their education at Govern- 
ment expense with the active help of the 
Veterans’ Administration, which carries out 
the mandate of the laws enacted for veterans 
by Congress. 

This vast educational and training pro- 
gram adds strength to the very bone and 
marrow of America. By enriching the pro- 
ductive capacity of a whole generation of 
Americans, we are enriching the living 
strength of our country. 

By the Ist of May, more than three-quar- 
ters of a million loans had been approved 
for guaranty by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, in accordance with the provisions of 
the GI bill of rights. These loans have pro- 
vided sorely needed opportunities to hun- 
dreds of thousands of our fellow citizens to 
get decent housing for their families, or to 
make a bold new start in businesses or on 
farms of their own. 

This, then, is the meaning of the GI bill. 

If veterans are to grow and share in the 
productive life of this Nation, they must be 
given the opportunities to equip themselves 
with the skills and the training needed to 
earn jobs, to hold jobs, and to produce jobs 
in a prosperous and unified America. 

All of our citizens, including all our fellow 
citizens who are veterans, must pay for this 
program. But in spreading the costs we are, 
by the same token, spreading the gains. 
Every family has at least one relative who 
may benefit from this far-reaching legisla- 
tion. For all citizens, including our fellow 
citizens who are veterans, will profit from 
such Nation-wide gains throughout the rest 
of our lives. 

Let us rejoice in the GI bill of rights. Let 
us rejoice in the America that produced it. 
Let us especially rejoice in the magnificent 
work being done by veterans under its pro- 
visions. 


LOBBYISTS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a law on the statute books requiring the 
registration of lobbyists, and the re- 
porting of their salaries and expenses. 
I understand more than 800 such per- 
sons have registered under this law. 
Last week during the discussion of the 
President’s veto message on labor some 
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800 lobbyists were reported to have come 
to Washington in an automobile veto 
caravan. They came here for the pur- 
pose of influencing the President to veto 
the Labor Act and to exert their influence 
on Members of Congress to sustain such 
veto. 

Who paid their expenses? Have they 
registered as lobbyists? 

There have been reports that labor 
organizations have spent more than 
$1,000,900 in lobbying against the labor 
act and for sustaining the veto, Have 
those expenses been reported as lobby- 
ing costs? 

Phil Murray, president of the CIO, 
was interviewed on a radio program Fri- 
day night called Meet the Press. In 
that radio interview Mr. Murray said 
that he had talked to various Members 
of Congress about the act. Mr. Murray 
was asked if he thought that would 
come under the head of lobbying. He 
replied that he did not believe so. Many 
Members had called him asking about 
the act, he replied. Is that lobbying and 
is Mr. Murray registered as a lobbyist? 

According to the press the President, 
on Friday, invited 13 Members of the 
Senate to luncheon. It is reported that 
he spoke to the Senators about his labor 
bill veto. Was that lobbying? 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to know just 
who is a lobbyist and who is lobbying 
whom. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SOIL CONSERVATION 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The New 
Dealers are living up to form in their 
sending out of false propaganda about 
appropriations for the 1948 Soil Conser- 
vation Service. Since most of the New 
Dealers, the majority of the ones pres- 
ent, voted to liquidate the sheep business 
in America on June 16, 1947—an indus- 
try like all livestock enterprises that is 
associated with soil conservation—they 
are in a rather embarrassing position 
and on thin ice when it comes to talking 
about soil conservation. These New 
Dealers voted to destroy the sheep breed- 
ers’ soil-conservation program. Live- 
stock production is soil conservation. 
During the past 5 years one-third of the 
sheep industry of the United States has 
been liquidated. Now the New Dealers 
are after the other two-thirds. If Texas 
sheepmen, with nearly 20 percent of the 
sheep of the Nation, are to be liquidated, 
if Oklahoma sheepmen are to be liqui- 
dated, if Missouri sheepmen are to be 
liquidated, and Minnesota and New Mex- 
ico sheepmen are to be liquidated, and 
Tennessee sheepmen are to be liqui- 
dated, by the administration, it will not 
do them any good to try to send out fake 
and false propaganda about the appro- 
priation for Soil Conservation Service to 
the sheepmen of America. The sheep- 
men of America are carrying on a soil- 
conservation program of their own. The 
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sheepmen do not want the New Dealers 
interfering with their Soil Conservation 
Service either, as they have voted to do. 
If and when the sheep are liquidated, 
still bigger and better appropriations will 
be demanded from the United States 
Treasury in the name of soi] conserva- 
tion. 

What are the facts about the appro- 
priations for the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice? The following is from page 256 of 
the hearings: 


Appropriations 
Bs ree oy bape at al a $22, 175, 000 
A 21, 462, 349 
10 E E ee Oe 21, 462, 349 
J eee 16, 705, 750 
1988... T 23, 516, 775 
1 SEs ee Ee et 20, 510, 812 
Supplemental (overtime) ...--. 1, 473, 720 
1 ea re ee 19, 511, 855 
Overtime pay 3, 016, 948 
1945: $28,340,000, less overtime, 
$3,964,700 
1946 
1947 


1948: Plus pending increase due 
to 1946 Pay Act, 84.000, 000 38, 437, 000 


What does this official list show? 

First. That the $38,437,000 for 1948 is 
a larger appropriation than was made 
for any year except 1947. The appropria- 
tion for research under the Soil Conser- 
vation was cut from $1,423,000 in 1947 to 
$673,000 for 1948. The reason given was 
than many old districts had already had 
the benefits of this research, and the 
$673,000 is sufficient for the new districts. 
It was also claimed that much of this re- 
search work was being carried on by the 
States. 

Second. That in 1947 the $4,000,000 
was used under the Pay Act which pro- 
vided a total of $43,300,000 used. This 
would make some $5,000,000 less money 
available in 1948 than in 1947. 

Third. The appropriation for 1948 was 
$5,000,000 more than for 1946. 

Many agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment are receiving appropriations in the 
name of soil conservation. What are 
these agencies? 

First. The Federal appropriations to 
experimental stations where funds are 
used for soil experiments and tests. This 
appropriation was not reduced. 

Second. The Extension Service. The 
extension service with its soil specialists 
have for 30 years carried on soil conser- 
vation. This appropriation was not re- 
duced. 

Third. Forestry Service. In some of 
the sandy areas, tree planting is one of 
the first requirements for soil conserva- 


tion. The farm forestry project is kept 


and retained in full. This appropriation 
was not reduced. 

Fourth. The TVA has distributed free 
fertilizer. This has been given away 
mostly in the South. A few pounds to 
one farmer; a carload to another, free. 

Fifth. The Soil Conservation Service 
appropriations. You will note that the 
1948 appropriations for the Soil Conser- 
vation Service of $38,437,000 is $16,000,- 
000, or 74 percent more than the 1943 ap- 
priations; the 1948 Soil Conservation 
Service appropriation is $15,591,000, or 
72 percent more than the 1544 appro- 
priation; the 1948 appropriation of $38,- 
437,000 for soil conservation was $10,097,- 
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000, or 35 percent more than 1945; the 
1948 Soil Conservation Service appro- 
priation of $38,437,000 was $5,226,000, or 
18 percent more than for 1946; the 1948 
appropriation was $853,000, or 2 percent 
less than for 1947, when the pending Pay 
Act appropriation is not considered. 
When and if this $4,000,000 is considered 
it would show the 1948 appropriation at 
the most to be only 12 percent below the 
1947 appropriation. 

There were parts of the Agricultural 
appropriation that I did not wish to sub- 
scribe to. It would have been easy to 
vote to recommit this bill. What position 
would these agencies have been in on 
July 1, 1947? Did you ever think that 
one out? Did you wish to see the whole 
agricultural appropriation stymied and 
be in the mess the Maritime Commission 
finds itself in today in regard to funds? 
Wouldn’t the bill have gone right back 
to the same committee? 

It may be temporarily good politics to 
send out false and fake propaganda 
about soil conservation. After erecting 
more and more severe trade barriers 
than any administration in the history of 
the country, they are at the end of their 
rope in trying to maintain that they are 
for reciprocity and a good-neighbor pol- 
icy. The American sheepmen have 
found out that the present administra- 
tion is not interested in their soil-conser- 
vation program. 

I repeat, as a member of the Legisla- 
tive Agricultural Committee, I would 
have changed the set-up of the appro- 
priations in the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Committee, but that is no justifica- 
tion for the fake and false propaganda. 

These appropriations must be con- 
sidered in the light of results accom- 
plished. The Soil Conservation Service is 
handicapped by a lack of available equip- 
ment needed to carry on the projects. 
Many witnesses before the Legislative 
Agricultural Committee advocated that 
the Soil Conservation Service become a 
part of Extension Work. The Soil Con- 
servation Service with thirty-eight mil- 
lion in 1948 and Extension with but 
twenty-four million for general exten- 
sion, home economics work, and boys’ 
and girls’ club work does not appear to 
many to be the correct relationship as to 
funds. The great percentage of the 
people are anxious for more and more 
4-H Club work. Authorization has al- 
ready been made for additional funds 
for boys’ and girls’ club work. Some- 
thing over $50,000,000 is in the agri- 
cultural appropriation for research. 
The Appropriation Committee made a 
new appropriation for marketing re- 
search of some $9,000,000. In the light 
of the above facts it is difficult to see how 
the Soil Conservation Service can com- 
plain when their appropriation was kept 
nearly intact in comparison to some 
come that were very ‘materially re- 
dui 


The fact that the administration has 


allowed milk to sell below the floor guar- 
anteed by law would indicate that they 
do not care to use the funds available to 
follow out the law even in this respect. 
Every 10 cents per hundredweight that 
Wisconsin milk sells below the Steagall 
lawful support price means a $15,000,000 
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annual loss on the fifteen billions of milk 
produced in the State. An announced 
support price for milk and action in sup- 
porting this announced price in keep- 
ing with the law is surely a most im- 
portant influence on the agricultural 
economy of our State where over half 
the farm income is from the dairy busi- 
ness. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial from the 
Bristol Courier entitled “Truman Ver- 
sus Truman” showing the difference be- 
tween the veto of the Case bill and 
the veto of the labor bill; and in another 
instance to include an editorial entitled 
“GOP Promises Are Kept.” 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include three editorials. 


PROVIDING REVENUE FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3737) to 
provide revenue for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. DIRKSEN, Bates of Mas- 
sachusetts, O Hana, McMILLAN of South 
Carolina, and Surg of Virginia. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION, DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3611) to 
fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, 
school officers, and other employees of 
the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? [After a pause.} The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. Dirksen, Bates of Mas- 
sachusetts, O'HARA, MCMILLAN of South 
Carolina, and Smirsx of Virginia. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1997) to 
provide seniority benefits for certain of- 
ficers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and of the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia who are vet- 
erans of World War II and lost oppor- 
tunity for promotion by reason of their 
service in the armed forces of the United 
States, with Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, strike out all after line 2 over to 
and including line 8 on page 2 and insert 
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“That (a) any officer or member of the Metro- 
politan Police force or of the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, who served 
in the armed forces of the United States 
during the period beginning May 1, 1940, 
and ending December 31, 1946, and (1) whose 
name appeared during such service (as a 
result of a regular or reopened competitive 
examination for promotion) on any civil- 
service register with respect to such force or 
department for promotion to a higher rank 
or grade, or (2) whose name appeared on 
such a register as a result of a reopened ex- 
amination taken subsequent to his release, 
shall, for the purpose of determining his 
seniority rights and service in such rank or 
grade, be held to have been promoted to 
such rank or grade as of the earliest date 
on which an eligible standing lower on the 
same promotion register received a promo- 
tion either permanently or temporarily to 
such rank or grade.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAVENS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article from the 
Fort Smith Times-Record of June 18, 
1947, with reference to proposed tax 
legislation. 

Mr. KENNEDY asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter from Hon. 
John Adkinson, city manager of the city 
of Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was granted permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
magazine article. 

Mr. DEANE asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article from the 
Sunday Star. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
was very much surprised to listen to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ARENDS] trying to create a smoke 
screen in relation to lobbying. Does my 
friend fail to distinguish between lobby- 
ing and the right of petition? The right 
of petition is one of the four cornerstones 
of personal liberty, and under no condi- 
tion should it ever be undertaken to take 
it from any person or group of our peo- 
ple. There have been large paid adver- 
tisements in the newspapers from the 
Manufacturers’ Association. I consider 
it their constitutional right of petition. 
I do not agree with them in their posi- 
tions, but I do not attack them for doing 
what they did do. When we do not at- 
tack them, I do not think labor should be 
attacked for doing the same thing. 

I notice a watchdog committee is go- 
ing to be appointed. I never heard of a 
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watchdog committee in the constitution- 
al history of our country. A watchdog on 
whom? A watchdog on what? It is 
rather amusing and an amazing situa- 
tion that after this so-called perfect bill 
is passed, so far as proponents of the 
antilabor bill are concerned, the bitter 
proponents of it then decide to create a 
watchdog committee. For what pur- 
pose? A watchdog over whom? The 
American people would be interested to 
see that in the future. 

The SPEAKER. The time oi the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 


THE FOREIGN SITUATION 


Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, I hold 
in my hand an Associated Press item ap- 
pearing in a Washington paper, which 
says that a mysterious movement of 
thousands of food parcels to the United 
States from the deluded people of the 
Mediterranean area, themselves hungry, 
has been in progress for months, with the 
shipments apparently destined for sup- 
posedly starving American relatives and 
friends. These people, the article con- 
tinues, must be the victims of an un- 
friendly ideology whose followers are 
spreading propaganda on the bad state of 
affairs in America. 

In other words, Moscow, by press, radio 
and otherwise, is telling the people of 
the Balkan and Mediterranean countries 
that our Government has fallen, that we 
are in a state of chaos and revolution 
and that our people are starving. 

For this and other compelling reasons, 
as a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I believe that next to the 
program for aid to Greece and Turkey to 
check the spread of communism, the bill 
involving our cultural program, which 
includes a provision for the continuatiori 
of our off.sial radio broadcast the Voice 
of America, is the most important 
measure that has come to the floor of 
the House this session. 

I am amazed at the parliamentary 
routine that the House leadership has 
adopted, perhaps unintentionally, with 
respect to this important measure. It is 
being handled by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which 
Iam not a member and other members of 
the full committee are not primarily 
charged with responsibility for the bill. 
It has been considered by fits and starts 
on the floor since the time when the 
memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, it might be said with little exag- 
geration. It will be set down for con- 
sideration on a day and proceedings will 
begin. Several times, with debate well 
under way, I have been called to my of- 
fice for a few moments and on my re- 
turn to the floor, to my amazement, I 
find that our subcommittee has been 
forced to fold its tents, so to speak, and 
slip silently away, and some other com- 
mittee is on the floor, pressing some bill 
of comparatively minor significance. 
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On other days, coming to the floor to 
attend proceedings on bills set down on 
the calendar for the day, I find that the 
cultural program bill has been slipped in 
for another hour’s consideration be- 
tween, perhaps, a District bill and a 
minor appropriation bill. Finally, on 
Friday last, when we had the last attempt 
at consideration, certain Members of the 
body resorted to a filibuster insisting on 
one quorum call after another for the 
purpose of delay. 

When we adjourned on Friday last, it 
was with the understanding, I thought, 
that the bill would be taken up again 
today, but I see no mention of it on the 
whip notice. 

By taking small bites every 4 or 5 days, 
we have swallowed this cow all but the 
tail. I do hope that this most important 
measure will be called up today and dis- 
posed of finally. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
speech by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. BANTA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp and include a letter from the super- 
intendent of schools. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
speech by Arthur Bevin, Chief of the 
Flood Control Service. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 


THE LABOR BILL VETO 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the long 
and belabored explanation of the Presi- 
dent telling why he vetoed the labor bill 
just simply is not worth reading. It is 
especially laughable when we think of 
the speech he made at Princeton Uni- 
versity the other day when a doctor’s 
degree was conferred upon him and he 
made the statement that he had not 


‘read the bill; then 2 days later he pre- 


sented this Congress with a 5,500-word 
reason why he could not approve it. In 
effect, it was saying: “I need votes.” 
His veto message contained more in- 
consistencies, more contradictions, and 
more erroneous and misleading state- 
ments than anything I have ever heard. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HOUSE REPORT 
209 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Concurrent 
Resolution 40, authorizing the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities to have 
printed for its use additional copies of 
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House Report 209, Eightieth Congress 
first session, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: > 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring). That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act, approved March 1, 1907, as amended, 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
House of Representatives, be, and is hereby 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 25,000 additional copies of House 
Report 209, Eightieth Congress, first session, 
entitled “The Communist Party of the 
United States as an Agent of a Foreign 
Power.” 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS BY 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIV- 
ITIES 


Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I call up House Concurrent 
Resolution 39, authorizing the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities to have 
printed for its use additional copies of 
the hearing held on February 6, 1947, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act, approved March 1, 1907, as amended, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, House 
of Representatives, be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and empowered to have printed for its 
use 3,000 additional copies of the hearing 
held before said committee on February 6, 
1947, pursuant to Public Law 601, Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out “3” and insert “2.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON 
. RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
186, authorizing the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives to have printed for its use addi- 
tional copies of the hearings held before 
said committee during the current ses- 
sion relative to reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That, in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act, ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be, and is hereby, authorized and 
empowered to have printed for its use 1,000 
additional copies of the hearings held before 
said committee during the current session 
relative to reciprocal trade agreements. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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GRAHAM HISTORY OF JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE MADE A HOUSE DOCUMENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
241, providing for the printing, as a 
House document, the History of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the “History of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary,” prepared by the 
Honorable Louis E. GRAHAM, be printed as a 
House document. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
; ee to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF CERTAIN HOUSE 
REPORTS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up House Concur- 
rent Resolution 35, providing for the 
printing of additional copies of House 
Report No. 541, Seventy-ninth Congress; 
House Report No. 1205, Seventy-ninth 
Congress; and House Report No. 2729, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall 
be printed 1,500 additional copies of House 
Report No. 541. Seventy-ninth Congress, en- 
titled “The Postwar Foreign Economic Policy 
of the United States,” of which 500 copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate and 1,000 
copies shall be for the use of the House; 
1,500 additional copies of House Report No. 
1205, Seventy-ninth Congress, entitled Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction in Europe,” of which 
500 copies shall be for the use of the Senate 
and 1,000 copies shall be for the use of the 
House; and 5,000 additional copies of House 
Report No. 2729, Seventy-ninth Congress, en- 
titled “Final Report Reconversion 
ence and Current Economic Problems,” of 
which 500 copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate and 4,500 copies shall be for the use 
of the House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ERECTION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA OF A MEMORIAL TO THE MARINE 
CORPS DEAD 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
Senate Joint Resolution 113, authoriz- 
ing the erection in the District of Co- 
lumbia of a memorial to the Marine 
Corps dead of all wars, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized and directed to grant 
authority to the Marine Corps League, Inc., 
to erect a memorial on public- grounds in 
the District of Columbia in honor and in 
commemoration of the men of the United 
States Marine Corps who have given their 
lives to their country. 

Sec.2. The design and the site of such 
memorial shall be approved by the National 
Commission of Fine Arts, and the United 
States shall be put to no expense in or by 
the erection thereof. 

Sr. 3. The authority conferred pursuant 
to this joint resolution shall lapse unless 
(1) the erection of such memorial is com- 
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menced within 5 years from the date of 
passage of this joint resolution, and (2) 
prior to its commencement funds are cer- 
tified available in an amount sufficient, in 
the judgment of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to insure completion of the memorial. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
resolution of the City Council of the City 
of Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Mr. TABER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from the 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission 
to Mr. Taser, dated June 9, Mr. TABER’S 
reply thereto dated June 17, and a letter 
dated June 20, 1947. from the Comp- 
troller General to Mr. TABER. 


THE MARITIME COMMISSION 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been accused of many things this year 
by the bureaucrats who object to every 
effort to bring about business manage- 
ment in Government, but an all-time 
high was reached last Friday when the 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission 
accused the Comptroller General and me 
jointly of being responsible for closing 
up the offices of the Commission because 
we refused to enter into a conspiracy to 
violate the law. Lindsay Warren’s and 
my shoulders are broad enough to stand 
up under such a charge. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
Maritime Commission knew on July 1, 
1946, just how much money they had to, 
spend for administrative expenses this 
year. They did not keep books on it or 
they would have known then just how to 
adjust their personnel to stay within the 
limitation. They knew on the 15th of 
April this year that they had made such 
a mess of their bookkeeping and budget- 
ing that they were in the red to the tune 
of $331,552 and had to do something to 
get in the clear. Instead of taking 
action which would have enable them to 
live within their budget, they attempted 
to persuade the Comptroller to permit 
them to violate the law in their accounts 
and wanted me to agree to it. Lindsay 
Warren and I have been around just a 
little too long to fall for that kind of 
business. This performance is typical of 
the way the Commission has run its busi- 
ness for a number of years as described 
in the report on the independent offices 
appropriation bill last week. Their 
string has played out; the Commission 
has had to. close up and they say I am 
to blame. 

They did not have the grace to come 
before the Appropriations Committee 
with a budget estimate in the usual way. 

I have today inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the correspondence which 
sets forth all the facts. 
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EXTENDING RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 7 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 252, Rept. 
No. 639), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3916) to amend the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, as amend- 
ed, and to extend the succession and certain 
lending powers and functions of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and for other 
purposes, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


THE LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
KILLS COMMUNISTIC FEPC 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to ‘evise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, while we 
are talking of sending the Voice of Amer- 
ica to Moscow, I come this morning to 
call your attention to the “voice of 
Moscow” as it is seni to America through 
the Communist Daily Worker, which this 
morning attacks the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania for its refusal to 
pass the crazy FEPC Act. 

You will remember that they put that 
crazy measure on the ballot in California 
last fall and the people voted on it. It 
lost by a clear majority in every single 
county in California. They have tried 
to ram it through the legislatures of var- 
ious other States and failed. 

The committee on labor cf the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania turned it down 17 
to 8, then they tried to have the commit- 
tee discharged. The legislature sustained 
the committee by an overwhelming 
majority. 

They absolutely failed to bunko the 
people of Pennsylvania, or at least the 
legislature of that great State, into 
passing one of the most vicious pieces of 
Communist legislation ever proposed, 

Remember this FEPC proposal is the 
chief plank in the Communist platform. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I am glad the gentleman 
recognizes the fact that in Pennsylvania 
Wa have a good, sound, sensible Repub- 
lican administration. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that Repub- 
licans can get right when they try. 
I hope other intelligent Republicans 
throughout the country join with the 
intelligent Democrats in defeating this 
communistic measure every time it 
comes up. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired, 


RUSSIAN OIL SHIPMENTS 


Mr, SHAFER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I had 
hoped to be able today to report to the 
Congress that action had been taken by 
the Office of International Trade to cur- 
tail the present record shipments of oil 
and other petroleum products from west 
coast ports to Russia. I regret I cannot 
make such a report, although I have 
been informed that studies. are now 
being made relative to this disturbing 
situation and that some type of action 
will be taken soon. 

For fear that the lethargy displayed by 
the Office of Internationa: Trade may 
have disastrous results to America, I call 
upon President Truman to take immedi- 
ate action, under the powers that he! os- 
sesses, to stop these shipments immedi- 
ately. If the President or the Office of 
International Trade fail to act on this 
vital matter before tomorrow noon, I 
propose to introduce a concurrent reso- 
lution and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

When I addressed the House last Fri- 
day I stated that, as chairman of an 
armed services subcommittee responsible 
for stockpiling of strategic materials, I 
would conduct hearings to ascertain why 
oil was being permitted to leave this 
country in the face of the obvious short- 
age which confronts us. 

Saturday morning representatives of 
the Office of International Trade of the 
Department of Commerce, which admin - 
isters our Export Control Act, appeared 
before my subcommittee and testified 
extensively as to the oil shortage and the 
shipments I have referred to. It was 
then that the committee was advised 
that the matter was under study and 
that action would probably be taken 
soon. It was my hope that action would 
be taken over the week-end. This morn- 
ing I was again informed that the matter 
is still under study. 

Mr. Speaker, I have knowledge that 
distributors of gasoline and oil in the 
State of Michigan have been advised by 
their suppliers that deliveries of gaso- 
line and oil would be greatly curtailed 
during the months of July and August. 
We know that because of the shortage 
of gasoline the Army aviation training 
program has to be curtailed, as has the 
movement of our naval vessels. The 
situation is becoming so acute that there 
is a possibility of gasoline rationing and 
of a lack of fuel oil to heat homes in 
the Middle West next winter. 
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I am not at all satisfied, Mr. Speaker, 
with the replies given to me by repre- 
sentatives of the Office of International 
Trade and their promise that action will 
be taken soon. This is a matter that - 
demands immediate attention. The 
people of the Nation are greatly dis- 
turbed. They want to know why we are 
permitting oil to be shipped in large 
quantities to a nation that is refusing 
to cooperate with us and which, we know, 
is now holding naval maneuvers in the 
Pacific Ocean and the Bering Sea. The 
people do not want this Government to 
repeat the stupid mistake that was made 
prior to Pearl Harbor when we shipped 
oil and scrap metal to Japan. 

Mr. Speaker, I refuse to permit Amer- 
ican oil to be shipped to Russia or any 
other country when this Nation faces a 
shortage of that same product. I recog- 
nize the political implications involved in 
what I am demanding this country to 
do. I recognize the technical difficulties 
that always arise when controls are 
placed on a product such as petroleum, 
I recognize that there are various gaso- 
lines with various octanes and I am fully 
aware of the fact that the by-products 
of petroleum must also be considered. 
However, for once in our lives, let this 
country lock the door before the horse 
is stolen. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include edi- 
torial comment. 


OIL EXPLORATION 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, Speak- 
er, while I share in the apprehension of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SHAFER] about the oil reserves in this 
country, I, too, believe that we should 
carefully review the shipments of oil 
now going to Russia. If they are as 
reported they should be stopped or 
greatly restricted. I call the attention 
of the House to the fact that this morn- 
ing the Committee on Public Lands re- 
ported out a resolution which furthers 
the obtaining of oil from shale as well 
as from agricultural products in this 
country. It was brought out in the 
hearing that there is enough oil in the 
shale of the United States to last us 
some 2,000 years at the present rate of 
using oil. So, I hope when this resolu- 
tion comes before the House the Mem- 
bers will join in its passage in order to 
assist in the experimental work not only 
on shale and agricultural products, but 
1 sources from which we may obtain 
oil. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman not 
think that we ought to stop the exporta- 
tion of gasoline to Russia right away? 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It ought 
to be carefully reviewed by the proper 
committee. I am interested, however, 
that shale and agriculture products be 
utilized. We have from time to time 
surplus agriculture products. If these 
are used to produce alcohol it can be 
blended with gasoline and thus solve 
our problem of surpluses on the farm. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 


MARITIME EMPLOYMENT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 342) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the House of Representatives of the 
United States: 

In accordance with the obligations of 
the Government of the United States of 
America as a member of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, I transmit 
herewith the authentic texts of nine con- 
ventions and four recommendations with 
respect to maritime employment which 
were adopted at the Twenty-eighth 
(Maritime) Session of the International 
Labor Conference at Seattle, Wash., June 
6 to 29, 1946. 

The constitution of the International 
Labor Organization provides in article 19 
thereof that each member is obligated 
within a year after the closing of a ses- 
sion of the conference to bring each con- 
vention or recommendation adopted at 
such session before the authority or au- 
thorities within whose competence the 
matter lies, for the enactment of legis- 
lation or other action. In the case of a 
convention, the member is obligated, 
upon obtaining the consent of the au- 
thority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies, to report the for- 
mal ratification and to take the neces- 
sary action to bring the provisions of 
such convention into effect. The mem- 
ber is obligated, in the case of a recom- 
mendation, to report the action taken. 
It is required under article 35 of the con- 
stitution of the International Labor Or- 
ganization that subject to certain excep- 
tions, members will apply conventions 
which they have ratified to their colo- 
nies, protectorates, and possessions 
which are not self-governing. In the 
case of a federal government, the power 
of which to enter into conventions on 
labor matters is subject to limitations, 
article 19 provides also that a convention 
to which such limitations apply may be 
treated as a recommendation. 

It is indicated by established practice 
that submission to the legislative body 
is essential to the full observance of the 
obligations of membership. Under the 
present constitution of the Organization, 
no further action is required “if on a 
recommendation no legislative or other 
action is taken to make a recommenda- 
tion effective, or if the draft convention 
fails to obtain the consent of the author- 
ity or authorities within whose compe- 
tence the matter lies.” 
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Accordingly I am also transmitting the 
authentic texts of the conventions and 
recommendations adopted at the twenty- 
eighth session of the International Labor 
Conference to the Senate of the United 
States of America with a view to receiv- 
ing the advice and consent of that body 
to ratification of certain of those conven- 


tions and to obtaining legislative action 


by that body concurrently with the House 
of Representatives to give effect to cer- 
tain of those conventions and recom- 
mendations. 

. ask that you consider legislative im- 
plementation of certain of those conven- 
tions and recommendations in the light 
of the comments contained in the report 
of the Secretary of State and the com- 
munications of the Secretary of Labor, 
the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission, the Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator, and the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, copies of which 
are attached. 

(Enclosures: (1) Authentic text of 
conventions and recommendations; (2) 
report of Secretary of State; (3) mes- 
sage to the Senate; (4) from Secretary 
of Labor; (5) from Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury; (6) from the Attorney 
General; (7) from Secretary of Com- 
merce; (8) from Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission; (9) from 
the Federal Security Administrator; (10) 
from Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; 
(11) memorandum from Shipping Divi- 
sion, Department of State.) 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, June 23, 1947. 


CARRY-OVERS TO REORGANIZED 
RAILROADS 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3861) to allow to a successor rail- 
road corporation the benefits of certain 
carry-overs of a predecessor corporation 
for the purposes of certain provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. FO . Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object because I consider 


this to be a very important bill—in fact, - 


much too important to be considered by 
unanimous consent—and to give the 
gentleman from Ohio an opportunity to 
explain the bill. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I shall be glad to do so and do the best 


I can by way of an explanation of this 


bill. Its purpose is to equalize the taxa- 
tion of reorganized railroads by remov- 
ing an existing discrimination against 
certain railroads. This discrimination 
arises out of the fact that under the 
laws of some States railroads emerging 
from bankruptcy or receivership are not 
able to use their old charters in effecting 
their reorganization. This causes them 
to be treated for Federal tax purposes as 
a different taxpayer from the old com- 
pany and results in their being denied 
the benefit of the carry-over provisions. 
A bill similar to this one passed the 
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House 2 years ago and went to.the Sen- 
ate. It was included as a rider to the 
tax-adjustment bill of 1945. The Sen- 
ate eliminated the provision without 
prejudice on the ground that it was not 
germane to that bill and also in order 
that certain questions might be cleared 
up in public hearings. The Committee 
on Ways and Means had rather complete 
hearings on the matter this year and 
came to an agreement. 

Here is what the bill involves 

Mr. FORAND. Did the gentleman 
say that the committee had complete 
hearings? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I thought we 
had. 

Mr. FORAND. I think they were very 
brief hearings, and they were in execu- 
tive session, if the gentleman will recall. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The hearings 
have been published and are available 
to the House. I believe the gentleman 
would agree with me that practically 
everybody who could have been inter- 
ested in this matter was present. The 
Treasury was there, and our experts 
employed by the Committee on Ways 
and Means were there. The committee 
was in executive session, and we had a 
rather full membership present. Noth- 
ing would have been accomplished— 
nothing much, at least, could have been 
accomplished by any further hearings. 
Does not the gentleman think so? 

Mr. FORAND. The fact still remains 
that at the first executive session follow- 
ing the hearings certain parts of the bill 
were ordered to be rewritten. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. FORAND. Those parts were re- 
written and last week—I believe it was 
last Wednesday or Thursday—in execu- 
tive session the committee decided to re- 
port out this bill. When I asked for in- 
formation the gentleman will recall that 
nobody could actually explain the bill. 
The author could not explain the bill and 
the gentlemen from the legislative coun- 
sel could not explain it without the help 
of the Treasury. 

Frankly I feel this way about it—when 
I smell smoke I look for fire. 

The railroad lobby has been extremely 
busy during this session, and within the 
last 3 or 4 days this is the third relief bill 
for railroads that has come to us. Were 
it not for the fact that I realize that the 
majority could very well bring this bill 
up under suspension of the rules or in 
pursuance of a rule from the Committee 
on Rules and pass the bill over my objec- 
tion, I definitely would fight to the end 
on it. 

If I understand the bill properly, and 
I hope I do, it means that railroad cor- 
porations coming out of receivership and 


- reorganizing under a new charter will 


definitely have the same tax benefit that 
the predecessor corporation would have. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes. If the 
gentleman will permit me to explain it, 
I think the gentleman would agree with 
me. I want to compliment the gentle- 
man on his assiduity in insisting on this 
matter being brought out clearly. I think 
it has been done. If there is any dis- 
agreement between the gentleman and 
myself, it is only on the question of 
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whether or not we have had enough ex- 
planation. I think we have, and I think 
the other members of the committee 
thought we had. The Treasury had a 
representative there. He was a very ca- 
pable man, and as the gentleman knows, 
he is one of the most capable in the coun- 
try. He said that the Treasury had had 
some objection at one time, but new lan- 
guage had been put in the bill and the 
representative of the Treasury himself 
helped write the new language. I think 
in all fairness the matter now is just 
about as good as it can be made. As far 
as any railroad lobby is concerned, I 
know nothing of that. I do not repre- 
sent any of the railroads and none of the 
railroads interested in this legislation are 
in my district. So I have no interest 
whatever in it. Iam sure the gentleman 
has no personal interest in it either. All 
these reorganized railroads must clear 
through the courts. Many are in court 
now. They must pass the scrutiny of the 
judge end of the examiners. They must 
pass the scrutiny of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. All railroad reor- 
ganizations must be and have been ap- 
proved by both of these agencies. 
Mr. FORAND. Will the gentleman 
deny that under the reorganization of 
these railroads the liabilities are all wiped 
away and the stock is purchased at a 
very small number of cents on the dollar? 
Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. No. When the 
railroads go into receivership in these 
cases, the bondholders become the owners 
of the property. The equity of the stock- 
holders is generally wiped out. This bill 
will apply to a number of small railroads. 
I think all of them are small railroads 
that have gone into receivership. Some 
may be a little larger, of course than 
others. They were forced into receiver- 
ship during the depression. Most of 
them have been in receivership ever 
since. There were 33 of them. One was 
liquidated and that made 32. Out of the 
32 there were 18 that have terminated 
the receivership or bankruptcy. Eight 
of them came out with their old charter. 
The other 10 have come out also, but 
these 10 came out under a cloud as com- 
pared with the 8. The eight came out 
with their old charter. The 10 did not 
because in those States they could not 
come out with their old charter because 


the State law would not permit them to 
do so. They should have the same tax ` 


consideration as the others since there 
is no difference between a railroad reor- 
ganization under the old charter and a 
reorganization under a new charter. It 
is simply that in the latter case the new 
company technically becomes a different 
corporate entity. If you do not pass this 
legislation, 10 railroads will be at a disad- 
vantage over the rest. I am sure the 
gentleman does not want that. 

Mr. FORAND. But after all, two 
wrongs do not make a right. It is my 
contention that when a railroad comes 
out of receivership they should not have 
any tax relief that would have accrued 
to the predecessor corporation. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Well, here were 
eight railroads that came out under their 
own charter which got this tax relief. 
Ten came out but they were forced to 
take another charter. They are not a 
different company. It is the same man- 
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agement, the same roadbed and equip- 
ment, and the same employees. The 
Treasury figures this way, and I think 
properly: It is better to have these 10 
railroads running on their own feet, so 
to speak, than to have them in receiver- 
ship and under the cloud of a court. 

Mr. FORAND. The gentleman will ad- 
mit that many of these railroads could 
have come out of receivership but they 
preferred to remain in that status. 

Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. Well, I do not 
know. I have heard that stated. Of 
course by staying in bankruptcy or re- 
ceivership these roads do not run the risk 
of losing the carry-over benefits as they 
do by coming out. This bill corrects that 
situation. 

Mr. FORAND. It was so testified at 
our hearings. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. But that is 
not at issue here, because the Treasury 
would know about that. The Treasury 
has not raised that question. I am fairly 
convinced, from the hearings and from 
all I know about it and from the way 
these experts handled it, that it would 
be for the best interests of the country 
if these railroads could be brought out. 
None of them are very strong. They 
want to get out and walk on their own 
feet. I think the Treasury is doing them 
a favor by giving them that considera- 
tion. The Treasury does not give them 
a dollar. All it gives them is permission 
to carry forward the same as the other 
railroads. The gentleman surely would 
not be in favor of having these railroads 
come out crippled and with an additional 
burden put on them over and above that 
which is put on other railroads. 

Mr. FORAND. I do not want any ad- 
ditional burden put on them, but I do 
not want to give them any extra bene- 
fits. In fact, as I see this, it is an extra 
benefit for a new corporation. Most of 
the stockholders are new stockholders. 
They do not assume the responsibility 
of the predecessor railroad and yet they 
want the tax benefit that would have 
accrued to the predecessor railroad. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. My experience 
has taught me this: There are many 
people who think that when a railroad 
goes through receivership that somebody 
profits a lot. Of course, many a little 
stockholder will lose his hundred dollars, 
but many a large stockholder will lose 
a hundred thousand dollars. But when 
they come out they come out under the 
sanction of the court. There are not 
enough assets to pay off the stockholders 
and the bondholders, and the bond- 
holders have first priority. Their rights 
are established by the bankruptcy or re- 
ceivership proceedings and by thus per- 
fecting their equitable title they in ef- 
fect become the legal owners. The 
Treasury recognizes this. The judge 
and his assistants and his commissioners 
have taken the testimony. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission must first 
approve it. When these railroads come 
out they ought to be permitted to come 
out with the same rights and the same 
privileges as any other railroad. They 
ought not be loaded down. I sympa- 
thize with the gentleman in his pro- 
cedure. I think the gentleman is to be 
complimented, but I do not think he need 
have any fears in this case. 
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Mr. FORAND. Is there any date with- 
in which these corporations who are 
now seeking this relief must avail them- 
selves of this law? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes, at the 
end of this year. The relief under this 
law will terminate January 1, 1948. 

Mr. FORAND. And after that they 
are all out? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes; they are 
all out. 

Mr. FORAND. Those who do not take 
advantage of it? 

Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. That is right. 
They are out. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield.’ 

Mr. DOUGHTON. This is purely a tax 
matter, is it not? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Absolutely. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The Treasury had 
an expert there, who is always alert as to 
tax matters. This matter was fully dis- 
cussed. If he could have found any ob- 
jection or any criticism from the stand- 
point of the Treasury, I am satisfied he 
would have found it. I became satisfied 
there was nothing unfair about it as far 
as the tax matter is concerned. I do 
agree with the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ForanD], and he is to be com- 
plimented on his position, but after this 
is cleared through our vommittee, and 
cleared through the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which is always alert as to tax 
matters, I feel there is no reasonable 
ground for objection to thir bill 

Mr. FORAND. Istill feel that the rail- 
road lobby has been extremely busy to 
the point where this is their third bill 
within 3 days to come before the Con- 
gress. It seems to me we should be on 
the alert. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. I wish someone to give 
me assurance that there is no possibility 
that this legislation may be used as a de- 
vice to escape the payment of legitimate 
taxes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I think wemay 
rely upon the Treasury Department as to 
that. The Treasury insisted in drafting 
this bill in its present form. This addi- 
tional burden has been placed on the 
railroads by reason of an old Supreme 
Court decision. The devision was not in a 
railroad-company case, it was on an en- 
tirely different kind of operation, but it 
was to the effect that where a company 
reorganized under a different charter, 
and changed its name they were held to 
be a new company. 

As a lawyer I am glad to think that 
whenever these railroad companies or 
any other companies go through the 
process of bankruptcy, receivership, they 
cannot come out unless they have the 
sanction of the judicial courts and of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
is a quasi-judicial tribunal. This bill 
does not affect any other company or 
corporation of any kind in any way at 
any time. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman offers 
me the assurance and to the House also, 
that it is not possible to use this as a 
device to get away from paying legiti- 
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mate taxes—through the device of 
reorganization. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio, Most emphat- 
ically not; I may say to the gentleman 
that should such a thing develop I would 
join with him in amending the law. 

In order that the Members may be 
as fully informed as possible about the 
provisions and purpose of this bill, I ex- 
tend the report of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, which studied the bill: 

Carry-Overs TO REORGANIZED RAILROADS 

Mr. JENKINS, from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3861) to 
allow a successor railroad corporation the 
benefits of certain carry-overs of a predeces- 
sor corporation for the purposes of certain 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, 
having had the same under consideration, 
report it back to the House without amend- 
ment and recommend that the bill do pass. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Under existing law, if a railroad corpora- 
tion is reorganized in a receivership pro- 
ceeding or in a proceeding under section 77 
of the National Bankruptcy Act, as amended, 
and the reorganization is effected through 
the organization of a new corporation, any 
carry-overs of net operating losses or un- 
used excess profits credits of the old cor- 
poration cannot be used by the new cor- 
poration. The reorganized corporation is 
regarded as a different taxpayer from the old 
corporation. Consequently, railroads com- 
ing out of receivership or bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings are treated differently. depending 
upon whether they can be reorganized under 
the same charter or under a new charter. 
The bill removes this discrimination by al- 
lowing to railroad corporations, which have 
acquired, prior to January 1, 1948, property 
of other railroad corporations in receiver- 
ship proceedings or proceedings under sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, the net- 
operating-loss carry-over and the unused 
excess-profits-credit carry-over of the rail- 
road corporations from which such property 
was acquired in such proceedings. The bill 
applies only where the property for tax pur- 
poses has the same basis in the hands of the 
new corporation as it had in the hands of 
the old corporation, and the relief is limited 
to railroad corporations as defined in section 
Tim of the National Bankruptcy Act. 

The relief is retroactively applied to extend 
the benefits to railroads which have already 
completed their reorganization. A safe- 
guard is written in the bill which is intended 
to prevent the railroad reorganized in the 
receivership or bankruptcy proceedings 
under a new charter, from getting any 
greater tax relief than it would have been 
entitled to. if it had reorganized under its 
old charter. 

It is necessary to give the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, authority to 
prescribe regulations to determine the man- 
ner and the extent in which such carry-overs 
will be applied. It is intended that the reg- 
ulations will not be arbitrary but fair and 
reasonable in their application. 

Hearings were held by your committee on 
May 26. 1947. at which time representatives 
of the railroads and the Treasury Depart- 
ment were heard. 

According to testimony given your com- 
mittee at the hearings, 33 class I railroads 
have been involved in bankruptcr or receiv- 
ership proceedings since the last depression. 
Of these roads, 18 have been reorganized and 
1 has been liquidated. Fourteen are still in 
the process of reorganization, Of the 18 
railroads whose reorganization has been com- 
pleted, 8 were able to resume operations 
under their old charters and hence have no 
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problem regarding the use of the carry-over 
and carry-back provisions. This is also the 
case as regards the 14 roads still in bank- 
ruptey or receivership. Of the 10 reor- 
ganized railroads which were compelled to 
use new charters in effectuating their re- 
organization, only 7 have any direct financial 
interest in this legislation. These are: 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railroad Co., 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co., Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co., Minnesota & St. 
Louis Railway Co., Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Saulte Ste. Marie Railroad Co., Spokane In- 
ternational Railroad, and Wabash Railroad 
Co. The total amount of potential tax lia- 
bility involved is $7,500,000, which repre- 
sents the additional taxes which these seven 
railroads otherwise will have to pay merely 
on account of being compelled under State 
law to use a new charter on reorganization. 
The major part of this amount, however, has 
not been paid into the Treasury and there- 
fore will not necessitate a tax refund. So far 
as the foregoing seven railroads are con- 
cerned, only carry-overs are involved. 

The Treasury has no objection to this 
legislation and your committee is of the 
opinion that it should be promptly enacted 
into law. It is believed that the enactment 
of this legislation will tend to remove one of 
the impediments holding railroads in re- 
ceivership. 


DETAILED DISCUSSION OF THE TECHNICAL 
PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The bill applies to railroad corporations 
(as defined in sec. 77m of the National Bank- 
ruptey Act, as amended) which have acquir- 
ed, prior to January 1, 1948, property of other 
such railroad corporations in a receivership 
proceeding or in a proceeding under section 
77 of the National Bankruptcy Act, as amend- 
ed, where the basis of the property so ac- 
quired is determined under section 113 (a) 
(20) of the Internal Revenue Code. The cor- 
poration which has thus acquired property is 
referred to as the successor corporation and 
the corporation from which the property was 
so acquired is referred to as the predecessor 
corporation. 

In the case of a successor corporation, sec- 
tion 1 provides for the treatment of the net 
operating losses and unused excess profits 
credits of the predecessor corporation as 
carry-overs to the successor corporation for 
the purposes of the determination under the 
Internal Revenue Code of the “net operating 
loss carry-over” from any taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1938, and the excess 
profits credit carry-over” and the “unusued 
excess profits credit carry-over” from any 
taxable year beginning after December 31, 
1939, in each case under the law applicable to 
such taxable year. Thus, the method of com- 
putation of the carry-overs as well as the 
years for which such carry-overs are available 
(except as provided in subsections (b) and 
(c) of sec. 1) and the computation of the net 
operating loss deduction and the unused 
excess profits credit adjustment (called the 
excess profits credit carry-over for taxable 
years beginning in 1940) are governed by the 
provisions of the applicable law under the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

In general, the successor corporation will 
not be allowed a carry-over to a taxable year, 
or a carry-over from a taxable year, which 
would not be allowed to the predecessor cor- 
poration under the Internal Revenue Code 
if the predecessor corporation had been made 
use of under the receivership proceedings or 
the proceedings under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act instead of the successor corpora- 
tion. Thus, except as provided in subsections 
(b) and (c) of section 1, carry-overs will be 
allowed, as provided under the code, only to 
the two immediately succeeding taxable 
years, and carry-overs will not be created 
from any year if the otherwise applicable 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code pro- 
vide no carry-over from such year. The pro- 
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visions of subsection (a) of section 1 to the 
effect that there shall be carried over to the 
successor corporation the net operating losses 
and unused excess profits credits of the pred- 
ecessor corporation from the second taxable 
year preceding its taxable year in which the 
acquisition occurred is applicable as to such 
second preceding year only if subsection (c) 
of section 1 is applicable. 

The carry-overs provided for under sub- 
section (a) of section 1 are to be allowed only 
in the manner and to the extent provided in 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as necessary to 
apply such net operating losses and unused 
excess profits credits as carry-overs so far as 
possible as if the predecessor corporation had 
been made use of in such proceedings instead 
of the successor corporation. Because of the 
probable variation in the circumstances pre- 
sented in each case, it is believed that the 
rules for the determination of the carry-overs 
to the successor corporation may best be pro- 
mulgated in regulations of the Commissioner, 
giving reasonable and proper effect to the 
general policy set forth in the bill. 

It is not contemplated that where the pred- 
ecessor corporation has continued in exist- 
ence after the acquisition that such carry- 
overs will be denied to the predecessor; rather 
it is contemplated that in such a case carry- 
overs shall be available to the successor only 
to the extent not used by the predecessor, 
as determined in the regulations with respect 
to such carry-overs. In any case, the net op- 
erating losses and unused excess-profits cred- 
its of the predecessor corporation shall not be 
carry-overs to any taxable year of the suc- 
cessor corporation prior to the taxable year 
of the successor corporation in which the 
acquisition occurred. 

Subsection (b) of section 1 provides a rule 
applicable to every case where the taxable 
year of the successor corporation in which 
the acquisition occurred and the taxable year 
of the predecessor corporation in which the 
acquisition occurred overlap in whole or in 
part. This rule is designed to clarify the 
application of subsections (a) and (c) of 
section 1 in determining the immediately 
succeeding taxable years to which there may 
be a carry-over. Under the rule the taxable 
year of the successor in which the acquisi- 
tion occurred is the first taxable year suc- 
ceeding the taxable year of the predecessor 
in which the acquisition occurred, and sub- 
sequent taxable years of the successor follow 
in order. Any such succeeding taxable year 
may, of course, also be an “intervening” tax- 
able year for the purposes of the application 
of sections 122 and 710 (c) of the code. 

Subsection (c) of section 1 prescribes a 
rule for the application of section 1 to cases 
in which the period, beginning on the first 
day of the taxable year of the predecessor 
corporation in which the acquisition occurred 
and ending on the last day of the taxable 
year of the successor corporation in which 
the acquisition occurred, is not more than 
12 months. In such a case, subsection (e) 
of section 1 provides that the number of 
taxable years to which such net operating 
loss or unused excess profits credit is a 
carry-over shall be three instead of two. 
This rule is directed to situations in which, 
in effect, the period in which fall the tax- 
able years (of predecessor and of successor) 
in which the acquisition occurred would 
have been but one taxable year of the pre- 
decessor corporation if the predecessor cor- 
poration had been made use of in the pro- 
ceeding instead of the successor corporation. 
In such a case, under existing law, the tax- 
able year of the predecessor in which the 
acquisition occurred and the taxable year 
of the successor in which the acquisition 
occurred are, of course, separate taxable 
years of two distinct taxpayers, and each 
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would be counted as a taxable year. Ac- 
cordingly, if it were not for the provisions 
of subsection (c), the successor would not 
obtain the benefits of the carry-overs to the 
extent contemplated by the bill. 

The operation of this provision is illus- 
trated by the following example: A prede- 
cessor corporation made its returns on the 
calendar-year basis. The acquisition oc- 
curred on August 31, 1940, and the corpora- 
tion was dissolved on the same date; accord- 
ingly, it made a return for the short taxable 
year ending August 31, 1940. Its successor 
corporation was organized on July 1, 1940, 
and made its return for its first taxable year 
for the short taxable year ending on Decem- 
ber 31, 1940; thereafter it made its returns 
on the calendar-year basis. The predecessor 
corporation sustained a net operating loss in 
1939, which was a carry-over to the prede- 
cessor corporation for its taxable year be- 
ginning January 1, 1940, and ending August 
31, 1940, and (to the extent it remained un- 
used in whole or in part) to the taxable year 
of the successor corporation beginning July 
1, 1940, and ending December 31, 1940 (under 
the provisions of subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 1). By reason of the provisions 
of subsection (c) of section 1 there may also 
be a carry-over to the taxable year of the 
successor corporation beginning January 1, 
1941 (the third succeeding taxable year). 
In any case, the amount to be carried over 
to such succeeding taxable years of the suc- 
cessor corporation is to be determined un- 
der regulations prescribed so as to allow the 
amount of any such carry-overs to be deter- 
mined as nearly as possible in the same man- 
ner as prescribed in the code. It is contem- 
plated that in such a case, the carry-over, 
if any, to the third succeeding taxable year 
will be computed by making adjustments for 
each of the two intervening taxable years 
immediately prior to such third taxable year. 

In the application of subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 1 to the carry-over of any unused excess- 
profits credit, it is contemplated that the 
regulations will prescribe such adjustments 
as are necessary in the case of carry-overs 
from taxable years of less than 12 months 
in which the acquisition occurred in order 
that such carry-overs shall, as nearly as pos- 
sible, be the same in amount as if the prede- 
cessor corporation had been made use of in 
such proceeding instead of the successor cor- 
poration. In order to prevent too great a 
portion of an unused excess-profits credit 
carry-over being absorbed in intervening tax- 
able years of less than 12 months by reason 
of the annualization of excess-profits net 
income for such a short year under section 
711 (a) (3), it is also contemplated that the 
regulations will prescribe a method of ad- 
justing the adjusted excess-profits net in- 
come for such intervening years for the pur- 
poses of carry-overs to succeeding taxable 
years under section 710 (c) of the code. 

Section 2 of the bill is a provision limit- 
ing the effect of the provisions of section 1 
of the bill. 

Subsection (a) of section 2 provides for a 
comparison of the aggregate of the income 
and excess-profits taxes of the successor cor- 
poration for any taxable year, determined 
without regard to any carry-overs permitted 
by this bill, with the aggregate of the income 
and excess-profits taxes that would have been 
imposed on the predecessor corporation for 
such taxable year if the predecessor corpora- 
tion had been made use of in the proceeding 
instead of the successor corporation. Where 
for any taxable year the successor's aggre- 
gate so determined without regard to the 
carry-overs permitted by the bill is less than 
the aggregate of the predecessor for such 
year, each tax, so determined, making up 
the successor’s aggregate for such year shall 
constitute its tax for such year. 

Subsection (b) of section 2 provides that 
where the successor’s aggregate, though not 
less than the aggregate of the predecessor, 
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would be reduced to a lesser amount than 
the predecessor’s aggregate by an application 
of section 1 of the bill, the successor’s taxes 
for that year, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 1, shall be the taxes that would 
have been imposed on the predecessor cor- 
poration; that is, the same as the taxes that 
make up the predecessor's te. The 
comparisons required by section 2 must be 
made for those taxable years of the successor 
corporation to which there is a carry-over 
from the predecessor. Thereafter the com- 
parisons need not be made. 

For the purposes of both subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 2, the taxes that would 
have been imposed on the predecessor had it 
been made use of in the proceeding instead 
of the successor (that is, the taxes that 
make up the predecessor’s aggregate) are to 
be determined under regulations prescribed 
by the Commissioner with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Section 2 of the bill is operative only to 
limit the net tax reduction that would other- 
wise result from an application of the pro- 
visions of section 1 of the bill, and any carry- 
overs permitted by section 1 are to be con- 
sidered as having been used for the year to 
which section 2 applies to the extent that 
they would have been used had section 2 not 
been applicable. 

Section 2 may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples in which it is assumed that 
the corporations made their returns on the 
calendar-year basis: 

Example 1. As of the beginning of Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, the successor corporation ac- 
quired all the properties of the predecessor 
corporation, the predecessor corporation 
being dissolved immediately thereafter. 
The successor corporation was a new cor- 
poration, having no capital, no income, and 
no deductions prior to this acquisition. For 
1942, under section 1 of this bill, the suc- 
cessor was allowed a net operating loss carry- 
over and an unused excess profits credit 
carry-over from its predecessor. There 
were no other carry-overs or carry-backs. 
The taxes of the successor for 1942 com- 
puted without regard to the carry-overs pro- 
vided by this bill were as follows: 


Excess profits tax $1, 800, 000 
Nor . nae an 1,920, 000 
SC dannwncnses 1, 280, 000 

Aggregate of taxes 5, 000, 000 


Assume that if the predecessor corporation 
had been used in place of the successor in 
the proceeding, its deductions and its excess- 
profits credit would be less than that of the 
successor, The taxes that would have been 
imposed upon the predecessor for 1942, com- 
puted with its carry-overs, had it been used 
in place of the successor were as follows: 


5, 450, 000 


Since the aggregate of the taxes imposed 
on the successor without regard to this bill 
($5,000,000) is less than the aggregate that 
would have been imposed on the predecessor 
if it had been used in place of the successor 
($5,450,000), the successor has received full 
benefit from the proceeding and is not en- 
titled to any tax reduction for such taxable 
year by the application of this bill. 

Example 2. In this example, involving the 
same corporations for the same taxable year; 
there is no net operating loss carry-over 
from the predecessor corporation but there 
is an unused excess-profits credit carry-over, 
and the excess-profits credit of the prede- 
cessor if it had been used in place of the 
successor is more than such credit in ex- 
ample 1. The taxes of the successor corpo- 
ration, computed without regard to any 
carry-overs, are the same as in example 1. 
The taxes that would have been imposed on 
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the predecessor for 1942 in this example 
were as follows: 


Section 2 (a) of the bill, illustrated in ex- 
ample 1, does not apply since the aggregate 
of the taxes imposed on the successor with- 
out regard to the bill ($5,000,000) is not less 
than the aggregate that would have been 
imposed on the predecessor had it been used 
in place of the successor in the proceeding 
($4,500,000). However, the taxes of the suc- 
cessor computed with the carry-overs for 1942 
e by section 1 of the bill were as 
follows: 


4, 000, 000 


The aggregate of the taxes of the successor 
computed with the carry-overs provided by 
section 1 of this bill ($4,000,000) is less than 
the aggregate of the taxes that would have 
been imposed on the predecessor if it had 
been used in the proceeding in place of the 


Aggregate of taxes it 


successor (84,500,000). Subsection (b) of 
section 2 provides that in such a case, where 
subsection (a) of section 2 does not apply, 
the taxes of the successor: corporation shall 
be the taxes that would have been imposed 
on the predecessor corporation if it had been 
so used in place of the predecessor. Accord- 
ingly, the taxes of the successor corporation 
for such taxable year are as follows: 


Excess-profits ta $900, 000 
0 ESAS 2, 160, 000 
%% ͤ . — ae 1. 440, 000 


Of course, if in this example the aggre- 
gate of the taxes of the successor computed 
with the carry-overs provided by section 1 
of the bill were not less than the aggregate of 
the taxes that would have been imposed on 
the predecessor if it had been used in the 
proceedings in place of the successor, the 
taxes of the successor would be its taxes 
computed with the carry-overs provided by 
section 1. 

Section 3 of the bill provides that where 
there are two or more predecessor corpora- 
tions or two or more successor tions 
the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of the bill 
shall be applied only to such extent and 
subject to such conditions, limitations, and 
exceptions as the Commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, may by regula- 
tions prescribe. This provision is necessary 
because of the problems presented where 
more than one railroad corporation is in- 
volved in the proceeding and under the or- 
der of the court a combination into a single 
successor corporation is effected or a single 
corporation is split into two or more cor- 
porations. Thus, in some cases one or more 
of such predecessor corporations may have 
filed consolidated returns with another of 
the predecessor corporations whereas there 
may be additional corporations involved 
which were not so consolidated. In view of 
the probable variation in the circumstances 
presented in each case and in view of the 
Commissioner’s experience with many simi- 
lar types of situations, for example, those 
arising where corporations file consolidated 
returns, it is desirable that the Commis- 
sioner apply the statute to these cases under 
regulations prescribed by him with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, giving reasonable 
and proper effect to the general policy set 
forth in the bill. 

Section 4 of the bill extends, for not more 
than 1 year after the date of the enact- 
ment of the bill, the period of limitation as 
to all years affected by the bill if the re- 
fund or credit of any overpayment to the 
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extent resulting from the application of the 
bill is prevented on the date of its enact- 
ment or within 1 year from such date, except 
where refund or credit is prevented by sec- 
tion 3761 of the Internal Revenue Code re- 
lating to compromises. In such cases where 
section 4 extends the period of limitation, 
the overpayment shall be refunded or 
credited if claim therefor is filed within 1 
year from the date of enactment of the bill. 
The overpayment is to be credited or re- 
funded in the manner provided in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. However. no inter- 
est is to be allowed or paid on any overpay- 
ment or deficiency resulting from the appli- 
cation of the bill. If an overpayment 
allowed under this bill (for example, in an 
amount of excess profits tax) results in a 
deficiency in a related tax (for example, in 
an amount of income tax) which deficiency, 
however, would be barred by the statute of 
limitations such deficiency may be assessed 
and collected as provided in section 3807 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
I cannot stop the passage of this legis- 
lation. It can be brought up by other 
means, either under a rule or under sus- 
pension of the rules. For this reason I 
withdraw my objection, but I shall vote 
against the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) if a railroad 
corporation (as defined in section 77m of the 
National Bankruptcy Act, as amended) (here- 
inafter referred to as successor corporation) 
laas acquired, prior to January 1, 1948, prop- 
ert, from another such railroad corporation 
(hereinafter referred to as predecessor corpo- 
raticn) in a receivership proceeding, or in a 
proceeding under section 77 of the National 
Pankruptcy Act, as amended, and if the basis 
of the property so acquired is determined 
under section 113 (a) (20) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, then, for the purposes of the 
determir tion under the Internal Revenue 
Code of— 

(1) the “net operating loss carry-over” 
from any taxable year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1938, under the law applicable to 
such taxable year; and 

(2) the “excess ‘profits credit carry-over” 
or the “unused excess profits credit carry- 
over” from any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1939, under the law applicable 
to such taxable year, 
the net operating losses and the unused ex- 
cess profits credits of such predecessor cor- 
poration for the taxable year in which the 
acquisition occurred and for the two preced- 
ing taxable years shall be carry-overs to such 
successor corporation in the manner and to 
the extent provided in regulations prescribed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as necessary to apply such net oper- 
ating losses and unused excess profits credits 
as carry-overs so far as possible as if the pred- 
ecessor corporation had been made use of in 
such proceeding instead of the successor cor- 
poration. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
taxable year of the successor corporation in 
which the acquisition occurred shall be con- 
sidered as a taxable year succeeding the tax- 
able year of the predecessor corporation in 
which the acquisition occurred. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, if the 
period, beginning on the first day of the 
taxable year of thr predecessor corporation 
in which the acquis ion occurred and ending 
on the last day of the taxable year of the 
successor corporation in which the acquisi- 
tion occurred, is not more than 12 months, 
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the number of taxable years to which such 
net operating loss or unused excess profits 
credit is a carry-over shall be three instead 
of two, and such regulations shall prescribe 
(as nearly as possible in the same manner as 
provided in section 122 (b) (2) and section 
710 (c) (3) (B) of such code) the amount 
to be carried over to the last of such succeed- 
ing years. 

Sec. 2. (a) In the case of any taxable year 
of the successor corporation, if— 

(1) the aggregate for such taxable year ot 
the taxes of the successor corporation im- 
posed by chapter 1 and subchapter E of 
chapter 2 of the Internal Revenue Code, com- 
puted without regard to this act, 
is less than the amount of— 

(2) the aggregate of such taxes (deter- 
mined under regulations- prescribed by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the Sec- 
retary) that would have been imposed on the 
predecessor corporation for such taxable year 
if the predecessor corporation had been made 
use of in such proceeding instead of the suc- 
cessor corporation, 
then the taxes of the successor corporation 
for such taxable year shall be the taxes com- 
puted without regard to this act. 

(b) In the case of any taxable year to 
which subsection (a) of this section is not 
applicable, if— 

(1) the aggregate for such taxable year ot 
the taxes of the successor corporation im- 
posed by chapter 1 and subchapter E of 
chapter 2 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
computed without regard to this section, 
is less than the amount of— 

(2) the aggregate of such taxes (deter- 
mined under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the Sec- 
retary) that would have been imposed on the 
predecessor corporation for such taxable year 
if the predecessor corporation had been made 
use of in such proceeding instead of the suc- 
cessor corporation, 
then the taxes of the successor corporation 
for such taxable year shall be the taxes so 
determined under regulations as the taxes 
that would have been imposed on the prede- 
cessor corporation for such taxable year. 

Sec. 3. Where there are two or more prede- 
cessor corporations or two or more successor 
corporations, the provisions of sections 1 and 
2 of this act shall be applied only to such 
extent and subject to such conditions, limi- 
tations, and exceptions as the Commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, may by 
regulations prescribe. 

Sec. 4. If the allowance of a credit or re- 
fund of an overpayment of tax resulting from 
the application of this act is prevented, on 
the date of the enactment of this act or 
within 1 year from such date, by the opera- 
tion of any law or rule of law other than this 
section and other than section 3761 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, such overpayment 
shall be refunded or credited in the manner 
provided in the Internal Revenue Code if 
claim therefor is filed within 1 year from the 
date of the enactment of this act. No inter- 
est shall be allowed or paid on any overpay- 
ment or deficiency resulting from the appli- 
cation of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include with my 
remarks the committee report so that 
every bit of information we have may 
be in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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NURSERIES AND NURSERY SCHOOLS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 751) to continue a system 
of nurseries and nursery schools for the 
day care of school-age and under- 
school-age children in the District of Co- 
lumbia through June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize and direct 
the Board of Public Welfare of the District 
of Columbia to establish and operate in the 
public ~chools and other suitable locations a 
system of nurseries nd nursery schools for 


day care of school-age and under-school-age 


children, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 16, 1946 (Public Law 514, 79th Cong.), 
is amended by striking out the date “June 
30, 1947” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
date “June 30, 1948.” 

Sec. 2. Such section is further amended by 
striking out “or who are so handicapped that 
they cannot otherwise provide for the day 
care of their children”; and by adding at the 
end of such section the following new sen- 
tence: “Appropriations made under the au- 
thority contained in section 4 of this act 
shall be available for the maintenance and 
operation of such of the buildings and 
grounds (as may be designated and approved 
by the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia under the provisions of this section) 
in and on which such nurseries and nursery 
schools may. be established, maintained, and 
operated.” 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of such act is amended 
by striking out “$500,000” and inserting - in 
lieu thereof “$150,000.” 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, deals 
with day-care centers for children. The 
day-care centers were established in 
1942, during the war. This bill has been 
under consideration by a subcommittee. 
The subcommittee did not report the bill 
unanimously. I take the floor at this 
time to speak to the membership about 
some phases of the situation and follow 
their judgment in the matter. 

As I said, day-care centers were es- 
tablished in 1942 for the purpose not 
to take care of children but to provide a 
place where working mothers could take 
their children while they were partici- 
pating in the war effort. Congress has, 
from year to year, reenacted the bill and 
extended it. 

The question presents itself: Shall the 
Congress continue to authorize day-care 
centers in the District of Columbia and 
for how long, and to what extent? 

I think the membership will be inter- 
ested in the fact that the Commissioners 
who now have the authority and respon- 
sibility over these centers while, per- 
sonally they think it would be nice to 
continue these day-care centers, are ask- 
ing themselves whether the District can 
afford them. In other words the war is 
over and, like a prudent man, we must 
ask ouselves not whether we want this 
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but whether we can afford child-day 
centers. 

In the Seventy-ninth Congress this 
activity was transferred to the Public 
Welfare Department which now has con- 
trol of the care of children. They report 
it cost about $11.50 a week for a 5-day 
week, almost $60 a month, for the care of 
these children. The parents pay an 
average of $3.60 a week for this service 
for their children. It is governed by 
what the parents can afford to pay. 
They take in the children of mothers 
who are working and of families that 
earn up to $5,000 a year. The average 
age of the children in these centers is 
from 2 to 11 years of age. 

The operation since the Public Wel- 
fare people have taken it over seems to 
have been very good. The Congress ap- 
propriated last year $250,000. The bill 
passed by the other body recently pro- 
vides for $151,000. The welfare group 
say they cannot operate the 13 centers, 
but can operate perhaps seven or eight 
centers with that amount of money. 

There is now a waiting list of children 
that want to come into these centers. 
The working mothers need such a cen- 
ter. I do not think many of them could 
work without having it. 

The question is, of course, how far 
shall the District go with this type of 
work. Some cities have similar projects. 
For instance, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Denver. I 
understand Baltimore does not have it. 
There are only about seven or eight large 
cities that have a complete child-care 
service. Some places have a limited 
service. 

I may say that the full District Com- 
mittee took some action asking that the 
subcommittee study the quesion more in 
detail and bring back a report and rec- 
ommendation as to whether the District 
should take over the care of these school- 
age children in a large program or shrink 
the program. The committee will un- 
dertake this study very soon. Of course, 
the question is how far you want to ex- 
tend it. Do you want to extend it to 
children between 2 and 5 or between 2 
and 11, as they have it now. Some of 
the Members feel that perhaps it should 
be a part of the Community Chest fund 
operation or perhaps part of the pre- 
school activity. ; 

Those are some of the things I wanted 
to present to the Members of Congress 
relative to this program. How far do you 
want to go, bearing in mind the cost, 
bearing in mind the present condition of 
the District of Columbia budget, and 
bearing in mind that the war is now over, 
that the purposes for which the centers 
were established to take care of these 
children has been fulfilled. This in- 
volved not so much the children as per- 
mitting the mothers to work during the 
war effort. About 300 families with 500 
children now receive this service. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 

The question is on the resolution. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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REGULATION OF FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
AND EMBALMERS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the bill, H. R. 2173, to amend section 7 
of the act entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations to provide for the expenses 
of the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1903, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 1, 1902, as amended, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be consid- 
ered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of the 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 1, 1902, as amended, 
is hereby amended by adding paragraph 44A. 

“Par. 44A. (a) On and after 90 days from 
the enactment of this paragraph, no person 
shall, in the District of Columbia, carry on 
the business or profession, or discharge any 
of the duties, of an undertaker or embalmer, 
unless there has been issued to him by the 
Comissioners of the District of Columbia or 
their designated agent a license therefor in 
full force and effect. Such license shall en- 
title the holder thereof to perform the duties 
of an undertaker or embalmer, or both. The 
fee for such license shall be $20 per annum, 
which shall be paid to the Collector of Taxes 
of the District of Columbia. Such license 
shall be issued at the time and in the manner 
provided in paragraph No. 5 of this section. 

“(b) An applicant for a license shall sub- 
mit proof satisfactory to the Commissioners 
or their designated agent, on such forms as 
the Commissioners may prescribe, that he is 
not less than 21 years of age, a citizen of the 
United States, of good moral character; that 
he is a graduate of a recognized high school 
or educational equivalent; that he is a grad- 
uate of a school or college of embalming, 
whose course of instruction is not less than 9 
months, comprising not less than 840 hours 
of study, and that he has had not less than 2 
years’ practical experience in the business or 
profession. Such applicant shall be exam- 
ined theoretically and practically in anat- 
omy, embalming, embalming fluids, sanita- 
tion, disinfection, the care and preparation 
of dead human bodies for burial and the 
shipment of same, laws and regulations per- 
taining to communicable diseases, and such 
other subjects as the Commissioners or their 
designated agent deer: appropriate and prop- 
er: Provided, however, That at the time of 
the enactment of this act every person regis- 
tered as an undertaker with the Health De- 
partment of the District of Columbia and ac- 
tually engaged in the business or profession 
of undertaker or embalmer of a fixed place or 
establishment equipped as a funeral home 
and who desires to continue in such business 
or profession shall be entitled to a license 
therefor without examination upon applica- 
tion therefor and upon furnishing proof sat- 
isfactory to the Commissioners or their desig- 
nated agent that he was so registered and so 
engaged in such business; that he is not less 
than 21 years of age; a citizen of the United 
Stat-s, of good moral character, and that he 
is a graduate of a school or college of em- 
balming whose course of instruction is not 
less than 9 months of study, comprising not 
less than 840 hours of study, or that he has 
had actual experience equivalent thereto; 
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and upon payment of a license fee herein- 
before provided. 

“An examination of applicants for a license 
shall be held not less frequently than once 
each year at such time and place as the Com- 
missioners or their designated agen“ shall de- 
termine; notice of such examination shall be 
given at least 30 days prior to the date set 
therefor. 

“(c) The Commissioners are hereby au- 
thorized: 

“(1) To refuse to issue or renew or to sus- 
pend or revoke a license for fraud or misrep- 
resentation in the application therefor, or 
for misconduct during an examination there- 
for, or for any act or practice considered det- 
rimental to the public health, welfare, and 
safety, including the act of removing a dead 
human body without the prior consent of a 
person who, under the law, is authorized to 
give such consent, or for violation of the laws 
and regulations of the District of Columbia 
relating to the removal or burial or disposal 
of dead human bodies or the provisions of 
this paragraph or of the rules and regula- 
tions hereinafter authorized to be promul- 
gated, or for conviction of a felony as shown 
by a certified copy of the record of the court 
of conviction, or for such other cause as the 
Commissioners may consider advisable. 

“(2) To appoint a committee of seyen per- 
sons of good moral character, six of whom 
shall have been actually and continuously 
engaged in the business or profession of un- 
dertaker or embalmer in the District of Co- 
lumbia for at least 5 years next preceding 
their appointment and the health officer of 
the District of Columbia, or a member of the 
personnel of the health department desig- 
nated by caid health officer, who shall serve ex 
ofico as a member of said committee, to 
conduct the examination of applicants for a 
license hereinbefore provided; the appoint- 
ment of each such person shall be for a 
period of 1 year unless sooner terminated by 
the Commissioners for cause; such appointees 
shall serve without compensation for their 
services as such. 

“(3) To issue licenses without examina- 
tion to persons licensed by other Territories 
and States under such terms and conditions 
as they may deem appropriate. 

“(4) To prescribe the terms, conditions, 
and license fee, not to exceed $10 per annum, 
under which apprenticeship shall be served. 

“(5) To employ, and provide for necessary 
travel, in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, such additional em- 
ployees as may be necessary and to make 
such expenditures as may be necessary for 
the proper enforcement of the provisions of 
this paragraph and the rules and regulations 
promulgated by authority thereof; There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the District of Colum- 
bia not otherwise appropriated, funds to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

“(6) To promulgate and enforce, and from 
time to time to alter, such rules and regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this paragraph, as they deem necessary, for 
the proper execution and enforcement of the 
provisions of this paragraph. 

“(d) The provisions of paragraph No. 1 of 
this section relative to the assignment or 
transfer of a license and the provisions of 
paragraph No, 7 of this section relative to the 
definition of the word ‘person’ shall not apply 
to licenses issued under the provisions of this 
paragraph. The word ‘person’ as used in this 
paragraph shall be construed to mean a 
natural person only, and licenses issued 
under the provisions of this paragraph shall 
not be assignable or transferable.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 2, strike out the words “carry 
on the business or profession, or.” 
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Page 3, line 9, strike-out the words “the 
business or profession of” and insert in lieu 
thereof “discharging the duties of an.” 

Page 3, line 10, insert after the word 
Geet: the words “in the District of Colum- 

ia.” 

Page 3, line 11, strike out the words “in 
such business or profession” and insert in 
lieu thereof “to discharge such duties.” 

Page 3, line 15, strike out the words “en- 
gaged in such business” and insert in lieu 
thereof “discharging such duties.” 

Page 4, line 20, strike the word “seven” and 
insert “five,” 

Page 4, line 21, after the comma, insert 
the words not more than.” 

Page 4, line 21, strike the word “six” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “two.” 

Page 4, line 22, strike out the words “the 
business or profession of” and insert in lieu 
thereof “discharging the duties of an.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER], 
chairman of the committee handling this 
ae want to be heard in explanation 
of it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Briefly, Mr. 
Speaker, this bill provides for certain reg- 
ulations and qualifications of under- 
takers. Under the present law in the 
District of Columbia, all anyone who 
engages in the business or profession 
of undertaking or embalming has to 
do is register his name with the Health 
Department, but without any proof 
that he is qualified to conduct such 
business or profession to get a permit. 
The bill sets up minimum standards for 
the licensing of those engaged in un- 
dertaking and embalming, and creates 
a committee of five persons to be selected 
by the Commissioners, two of whom shall 
be reputable undertakers or embalmers, 
and the Health Officer of the District of 
Columbia, or a member of the personnel 
designated by him, shall be a member of 
said committee. 

I might say to the Members of the 
House that 48 States now have some reg- 
ulations for the qualifications of those in- 
dividuals who want to become under- 
takers and embalm bodies and conduct 
funerals, The District of Columbia has 
no regulations. We held extensive hear- 
ings before the Senate held hearings, and 
we also had some joint hearings. There 
was one objection from one undertaker 
in the city, and I think that the amend- 
ments that have been presented will re- 
move that objection. He has indicated 
no objections to me since the bill was 
reported. It came out of the full Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia by 
unanimous vote. It seems to me that the 
District of Columbia ought to establish 
as soon as possible some qualifications 
for individuals who want to engage in 
this important business. It has the sup- 
port of all the other undertakers, with 
one exception. $ 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I understand, this 
legislation would require a license fee of 
$20 a year to be paid to the Collector of 
Taxes of the District of Columbia by 
those who handle bodies and work for 
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the undertakers and embalmers of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. On page 5, 
line 13, there is a $10 fee for apprentices. 
the $20 is for the undertaker who is 
established in business, I think the 
gentleman is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it the gentleman's 
interpretation of this language that the 
$20 applies to the owner of the under- 
taking establishment and not to the em- 
ployees and apprentices in that busi- 
ness? - 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think it 
applies to the owner, the individual ac- 
tually engaged in the practice of under- 
taking. As to the apprentice, the man 
who is learning the business, $10 applies 
to him, 

Mr. HARRIS. An apprentice, work- 
ing for an embalming establishment, in 
my opinion, is a man who is just working 
there as a hired hand, doing odd jobs, 
and he is the man you are going to re- 
quire a $10 license from? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I do not so 
interpret it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I mean, the man who 
actually assists the undertaker. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
the chauffeur or hearse driver is not an 
apprentice, certainly not under the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Information has come 
to me that there are some 82 undertak- 
ing establishments operating in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and that there are 
some 410 employees in this business in 
the District of Columbia; that is, em- 
ployees working for them, and some 300 
of them would be qualified and required 
to pay $20 a year to continue to work. 
We have had a lot of talk in the last 
few years, I would say, on the gentle- 
man’s side of the House, as to how much 
money a person should be required to 
pay into a union in order to work. Now, 
here is what you are doing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to people who are em- 
ployed in the business of embalming. 
They are going to be required to pay $20 
a year? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Let me 
call the gentleman’s attention to the lan- 
guage on page 2, line 3, “The duties of an 
undertaker or embalmer.” I think that 
very definitely circumscribes who will 
pay the ten or twenty dollars, I would 
say to the gentleman that the other 48 
States require the payment of some fees 
or dues for licensing operations in the 
profession of embalming. 

Mr. HARRIS. What are the fees paid 
in the other States. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. They are 
all the way from $5 to $50, the testimony 
shows. The average is around $20 or 
$25. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is for people who 
work for the embalming establishment? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No; the 
undertaker or embalmer. The embalm- 
er is the man who works with the bodies. 
The undertaker may be the man who 
supervises the funeral, a funeral director, 
or he may embalm bodies and conduct 
funerals. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word, 

As I understand it, the owner of the 
embalming business is required to pay a 
fee in some of the States. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. He is gen- 
erally, an embalmer. In Washington 
they are allembalmers. . 

Mr. HARRIS. That is it. The man 
who makes $1,500 or $2,000 has to pay 
the same fee in Washington as the man 
who owns the establishment and prob- 
ably makes thousands of dollars in con- 
nection with his business. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The un- 
dertaker and the embalmer in Washing- 
ton, D. C., are practically the same indi- 
vidual. I do not think you will find 
much difference. You do have your ap- 
prentice individuals, who pay a smaller 
fee for learning the business. 

The merit of the bill, as I see it, is that 
it sets up some qualifications for the in- 
dividual who is going to enter into the 
important job of undertaking. We had 
testimony before our committee that the 
best. individual one undertaker had in 
Washington, D. C., was a bus boy in a 
hamburger shop. He took him out of 
there, with no training and no experience 
whatsoever, and now he is an undertaker. 
We had further information before our 
committee that when individuals die in 
the District that often, within a couple 
of hours, four or five undertakers or em- 
balmers are out there trying to snatch 
the body. 

Mr. HARRIS. This bill does not cor- 
rect that situation? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes; in- 
deed, it does. 

Mr. HARRIS. On page 3 I notice this 
language: 

At the time of the enactment of this act 
every person registered as an undertaker with 
the Health Department of the District of Co- 
lumbir and actually engaged in discharging 
the duties of an undertaker or emba mer at 
a fixed place or establishment equipped as a 
funeral home in the District o? Columbia and 
who desires to continue to discharge such 
duties shall be entitled to a license— 


And so forth. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Sure; but 
it will stop him doing that work in the 
future. Pass this bill, and in the future 
he will not be in the body-snatching 
business. He will be under the regula- 
tion of this Board, and the regulations 
will make that an improper act. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. What is the purpose 
of the fee? Is it to bring enough money 
into the treasury of the District of Co- 
lumbia to administer the law? I assume 
that is it. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is not clear to me. I 
assume the gentleman from Nebraska 
can tell the gentleman from Michigan its 
purpose. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The indi- 
viduals appointed on this Board will not 
be salaried persons. We change this to 
make it five individuals, only two of 
whom shall be undertakers. They re- 
ceive no salary so there is no cost other 
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than expenses. This should be sufficient 
to carry it. $ 

Mr. DONDERO. That is the purpose of 
the question, to find out whether it is 
moy to get money enough to carry the 
aw. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The Com- 
missioners seem to think it would be 
sufficient to carry it; yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. In the bill they sub- 
mitted they set the fee at $20, I believe. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Would it not take 
something like $12,000 or $15,000 a year 
to administer this act? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No, I 
think not, because no one receives any 
salary under this act. The Board is not 
a salaried. Board. 

Mr. HARRIS. Why charge them any 
license fees if it does not cost them any- 
thing? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. There are 
some examinations and some expenses. 
I question whether the expenses will be 
over $2,000 a year in the matter of issu- 
ing licenses and giving examinations. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does this provide reci- 
procity with other States? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It sets up 
reciprocity provisions, which we do not 
have at the present time. 

Mr. HARRIS. You do not have any 
regulations at present? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
right; there is no reciprocity now because 

there are no regulations. 

Mr. HARRIS. But if this bill were to 
pass, you would have a reciprocity pro- 
vision in it? ; 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It wouid 
be possible to set up reciprocity with 
other States. It is thought the standards 
are high enough here to meet their re- 
quirements. 

Mr. HARRIS. Anyone coming from 
another State would be required to stand 
an examination given by a board estab- 
lished under this act before he would be 
permitted to practice embalming in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. If he met 
the qualifications set up in this bill he 
could either take the examination or get 
a license by reciprocity. That is true of 
any other profession, I might say. 

Mr. HARRIS. The qualification, of 
course, is that he must be 21 years of age, 
a resident of the District and have as 
much as 2 years of training in some col- 
lege. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. He must 
be a graduate of a recognized high school 
or have its educational equivalent. 
That is, he must be a graduate of a 
school or college and enrolled in an em- 
balming course with instruction of not 
less than 9 months comprising no less 
than 840 hours of study, and that he has 
had not less than 2 years’ practical ex- 
perience in the business or profession. 
He must be of good moral character and 
qualify for reciprocity or take an exami- 
nation as is now done in other States. 

Mr. HARRIS. It seems to me the 
objection could be made to this legisla- 
tion that it sets up a provision in the 
District of Columbia whereby those who 
are here now may continue in their busi- 
ness by payment of annual dues and 
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restricting anyone else to the discretion 
of the Commission. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes. A 
grandfather clause protects those now 
in the business. 

Mr. HARRIS. But if someone else 
happens to come in and wants to prac- 
tice embalming he has to go through all 
of these requirements as set out in the 
bill before he will be permitted to work 
in the District, in addition to paying $20 
a year. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think it 
is necessary that he have a knowledge of 
anatomy, embalming, embalming fluids, 
sanitation, disinfectants, and so forth. 
That is what the bill requires as a mini- 
mum requirement. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDING AT MOCLIPS, 
GRAYS HARBOR COUNTY, WASH. 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 2545) to 
provide funds for cooperation with the 
school board of the Moclips-Aloha Dis- 
trict for the construction and equipment 
of a new school building in the town of 
Moclips, Grays Harbor County, Wash., 
to be available to both Indian and non- 
Indian children, with Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after “for” insert “expendi- 
ture under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior for.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MINING CLAIMS IN ALASKA 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 2369) pro- 
viding for the suspension of annual 
assessment work on mining claims held 
by location in the Territory of Alaska, 
with Senate amendment thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. WELCH, CRAWFORD, 
and SOMERS. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS—FIRE 
DEPARTMENT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the bill (H. R. 3433) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to classify the officers 
and members of the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved. June 20, 1906, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
act entitled “An act to classify the officers 
and members of the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 20, 1906, as amended (D. C. 
Code, 1940 ed., sec. 4404), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia shall be composed of 
and operated upon a two-platoon system and 
the personnel thereof shall consist of one 
chief engineer; such number of deputy chief 
engineers (all of whom shall have had at 
least 5 years’ experience in some regularly 
organized municipal fire department) and 
battalion chief engineers as said Commis- 
sioners may deem necessary from time to 
time within the appropriations made by Con- 
gress; one fire marshal; such number of 
deputy fire marshals, inspectors, and clerks 
as said Commissioners may deem n 
from time to time within the appropriations 
made by Congress; such number of captains, 
lieutenants, and sergeants as said Commis- 
sioners may deem necessary from time to 
time within the appropriations made by Con- 
gress; one superintendent of machinery; and 
such number of assistant superintendents of 
machinery; pilots, marine engineers, assist- 
ant marine engineers, marine firemen, pri- 
vates of class 6, privates of class 5, privates 
of class 4, privates of class 3, privates of class 
2, privates of class 1, hostlers, and laborers as 
said Commissioners may deem necessary from 
time to time within the appropriations made 
by Congress: Provided, That the chief engi- 
neer of the Fire Department of the District 
of Columbia shall have the right to call for 
and obtain the services of any veterinary 
surgeon employed by said District who at the 
time shall not be engaged in a more emergent 
veterinary service for said District: Provided 
further, That the police surgeons of said 
District are required to attend, without 
charge, the members of the Fire Department 
of said District, and examine all applicants 
for appointment to, promotion in, and retire- 
ment from, said Fire Department.” 

Sec. 2 (a) The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are authorized and directed 
to (1) establish a workweek of not more than 
70 hours for officers and members of the Fire 
Department of the District af Columbia on 
night-platoon duty and of not more than 50 
hours for such officers and members on day- 
platoon duty, and (2) require that the hours 
of work in each such workweek be performed 
within a period of five of any seven consecu- 
tive days. The 2 days off duty in each 7-day 
period to which each officer and member of 
the Fire Department is entitled under this 
subsection shall be in addition to his annual 
leave and sick leave allowed by law. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (a), whenever the Commissioners 
declare that an emergency exists of such a 
character as to necessitate the continuous 
service of all officers and members of the Fire 
Department, it shall be the duty of the chief 
engineer of the Fire Department to suspend 
and discontinue the granting of such 2 days 
off in 7 during the continuation of such 
emergency. 

Prag: 3. This act shall take effect on July 1, 
1948. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA EMERGENCY 
RENT ACT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 3131) to extend for 
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the period of 1 year the provisions of the 
District of Columbia Emergency Rent 
Act, approved December 2, 1941, as 
amended, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as iu Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 (b) of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate rents in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved December 2, 1941, as 
amended (D. C. Code, 1940 ed., sec. 45- 
1601), is hereby amended by striking out 
“1947” and inserting in lieu thereof 1948.“ 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


At the end of page 1, line 7, after the 
word “thereof”, insert “March 31, 1948.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 3864) to amend the 
District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act with respect te con- 
tribution rates after termination of 
military service and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 (c) (4) 
of the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(iv) Contribution rates after termina- 
tion of military service: When the Board 
finds that the continuity of an employer’s 
employment experience nas been Interrupted 
solely by reason of one or more of the owners, 
officers, managers, partners, or majority 
stockholders of such employer's employing 
enterprise having served in the armed forces 
of the United States of America or any of its 
allies during a time of war, such employer's 
employment experience shall be deemed to 
have been continuous throughout the period 
that such individual or individuals so served 
in such armed forces, including the period 
up to the time it again resumes the status 
of an employer liable for contributions under 
this act, provided it resumes such status 
within 2 years from the date of discharge of 
such individual or individuals or from the 
date of the termination of such war, which- 
ever date is the earlier. For the purposes of 
this paragraph (iv), in determining an em- 
ployer’s contribution rate his average annual 
pay roll shall be the average of his last three 
annual pay rolls.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 (a) (9) b) of the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The term ‘average annual pay roll’, 
except for the purposes of paragraph (4) (iv) 
of this subsection, means the average of the 
annual pay rolls of any employer for the 
three consecutive 12-month periods en 
90 days prior to the computation date;”, 
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Sec. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall be effective with respect to employment 
on or after July 1, 1943. The amount of any 
contributions or interest thereon paid to the 
Board by any employer in excess of the 
amount such employer would have been re- 
quired to pay if the amendments made by 
this act had been in effect on and after July 
1, 1943, shall, for the purposes of section 4 
(i) of the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act, be considered to 
have been erroneously collected. Notwith- 
standing the period of limitation prescribed 
in such section 4 (i), the employing unit 
which paid such excess amount of contribu- 
tions or interest thereon may make applica- 
tion under such section 4 (i) within 1 year 
after the date of the enactment of this act 
for an adjustment or a refund thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and £ motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RAILROAD SIDING, FRANKLIN STREET NE. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the bill (H. R. 3744) to authorize the con- 
struction of a railroad siding in the 
vicinity of Franklin Street NE., District 
of Columbia, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to sections 
2 and 3, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. is 
hereby authorized to construct in the Dis- 

, trict of Columbia a single siding which shall 
start at a point on such company’s Metro- 
politan branch track approximately 367 feet 
north of the center line of Franklin Street, 
NE. and shall run from such point in a 
southerly direction (a) across the southeast 
corner of parcel 132/71, (b) under the viaduct 
in Franklin Street, (e) into parcel 132/85, 
and (d) along the east line of parcel 132/85. 

Sec. 2. The siding authorized to be con- 
structed by the first section shall pass under 
the viaduct in Franklin Street in accordance 
with plans approved in advance of such con- 
struction by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. Congress reserves the right to alter, 
amend, or repeal this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, that 
concludes the business on the District of 
Columbia Calendar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS “` 


Mr. DEVITT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter from a constituent. 

Mr. FLETCHER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Snyper (at the request of 
Mr. Arenps), indefinitely, on account 
of death in the family. 

To Mr. Morgan (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for 1 week, on account of 
death in the family. 
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To Mr. EDWIN An THUn HALL, from 
June 23 to June 28, inclusive, on account 
of ofiicial business. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHort] may have until midnight tonight 
to file a committee report from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services on the so- 
called officers’ and personnel bill, H. R. 
3820. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMANENT RATE OF POSTAGE ON 
FIRST-CLASS MAIL MATTER 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 221, 
to provide for permanent rates of postage 
on mail matter of the first class, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the rate of postage on 
all mail matter of the first class (er cept postal 
cards and private mailing or post cards) shall 
be.3 cents for each ounce or fraction thereof: 
Provided, That drop letters shall be charged 
at the rate of 1 cent for each ounce or frac- 
tion thereof when mailed for local delivery at 

t offices where free delivery by carrier is 
not established and when they are not col- 
lected or delivered by rural or star-route 
carriers. The rate of postage on postal cards 
(including the cost of manufacture) and 
private mailing or post cards (conforming 
to the conditions prescribed by the act en- 
titled “An act to amend the postal laws 
relating to use of postal cards,” approved 
May 19, 1898 (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 39, sec. 
281), shall be 1 cent each. 

Sec. 2. The increases in the rates of postage 
on mail matter of the fourth class, and the 
increases in the registry fees for registered 
mail, fees for obtaining receipts for registered 
mail, and fees for delivery of registered, in- 
sured, and collect-on-delivery mail to ad- 
dressee only, or to addressee or order, pre- 
scribed by title IV of the Revenue Act of 1943 
(58 Stat. 69, 70), as amended by the act of 
September 17, 1944 (58 Stat. 732), entitled 
“An act to fix the fees for domestic insured 
and collect-on-delivery mail, special-delivery 
service, and for other purposes,” and by the 
act of August 14, 1946 (Public Law 730, 79th 
Cong., 2d sess.), entitled “An act to fix the 
rate of postage on domestic air mail, and 
for other purposes,” shall continue in full 
force and effect. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on July 
1, 1947. 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of this legislation is (a) to make perma- 
nent the present 3-cent rate for local 
and nonlocal first-class mail, which rate 
expires June 30, 1947, and (b) to retain 
in full force and effect all other postage 
rates which are now in effect, but which 
would also expire on the same date, 
Unless renewed by legislation, the letter 
rate will revert to 2 cents on July 1, 1947, 
thereby reducing the Department's reve- 
nue by about $189,000,009. 
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The resolution further provides for the 
extension of certain existing increases in 
fourth-class mail and registered mail. 
These items amount to $16,260,000. 
Considering the critical financial situa- 
tion of the Post Office Department and 
the fact that the present cost of handling 
first-class local and nonlocal mail ex- 
ceeds 2 cents, and considering further 
that the first-class nonlocal 3-cent rate 
has been in existence since 1932 and the 
3-cent local rate since 1933, the com- 
mitte recommends a permanent change 
to be made in the first-class rate. It also 
recotumends the extension of the exist- 
ing increases in fourth-class and regis- 
tered mail above mentioned, amounting 
to $16,260,000, making a total of $205,- 
000,000 that the Department would lose 
if these rates are permitted to lapse, 

It is imperative, therefore, that this 
resolution be adopted promptly so that 
there may be no question about these 
rates remaining in effect after July 1, 
1947. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia, a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Rules, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Your com- 
mittee has reported a bill which is rather 
comprehensive in its terms and for which 
I compliment the committee. It under- 
takes to save for the Government some 
of the half billion dollars in subsidies 
that are now being paid out, resulting in 
a loss to the Post Office Department. I 
am wondering whether the gentleman is 
going to be successful in getting that bill 
before the House as a part of the econ- 
omy program of his party, so that we can 
save the Government this half billion 
dollars this year. 

Mr. REES. Our committee did spend 
a great deal of time and energy in con- 
sideration of this legislation. I want to 
pay tribute to the members of our com- 
mittee on both sides of the aisle who 
worked diligently, and spent their time 
and effort in bringing to this House what 
I believe to be a reasonable and sensi- 
ble bill dealing with this problem. 

That bill is pending before the Com- 
mittee on Rules, of which the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia is a 
member. I appreciate very much his in- 
terest in and his support of this legisla- 
tion. In the meantime there are only 
a few days remaining. So it becomes 
necessary for our committee to recom- 
mend for passage this resolution that is 
before us today. However, it is not the 
intention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to withdraw the bill pending be- 
fore the Rules Committee. I expect to 
appear before the gentleman’s commit- 
tee within the next day or two asking 
for a rule to bring that legislation be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. REES. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I wonder if 
the gentleman knows why we cannot get 
a hearing before the Rules Committee on 
that bill. 

Mr, REES. I do not know. It has not 
6 but the time is getting very 

ort. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I understand 
this bill relates to the catalogs of mail- 
order houses. Why in the world any- 
body should want the Government to 
subsidize those mail-order houses and 
send this advertising matter through the 
mails free is not understandable to me. 
I wonder why the gentleman is not able 
to get a hearing before the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. REES. I am in accord with the 
gentleman’s viewpoint. The President 
in his budget address of January 10, of 
course, said he was going to ask the Post 
Office Department to submit legislation 
that would raise $300,000,000 to wipe out 
the deficit in the postal service. The 
Post Office Department finally came up 
with recommendations of schedules of in- 
creases that would raise approximately 
$176,000,000 and the House committee, 
after spending more than 2 months tak- 
ing testimony, finally submitted a bill to 
raise about $110,000,000. 

I believe the gentleman well knows 
that there are some Members who are 
reluctant to go along with us. We hope, 
however, that we may be able to get a 
rule, and I trust we may be able to get a 
bill before the House. Then let the 
membership of the House decide the 
question. 

At this particular time, however, we 
are faced with the necessity of extend- 
ing the 3-cent rate promptly; otherwise 
we lose revenue amounting to approxi- 
mately $205,000,000. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oklahoma, a 
member of the Rules Committee. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Can the gentleman tell 
us what the deficiency was during the 
current fiscal year in the operations of 
the Post Office Department under the 
present administration? 

Mr. REES. During the year 1946? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Yes. 

Mr. REES. In 1946, of course, it did 
not amount to as much as $300,000,000. 
To be fair about it, the principal reason 
for this deficit is because this Congress— 
rightly so—saw fit to raise the salaries of 
workers in the postal service. That is 
the reason for the large deficit. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. In order to make up 
that deficiency as soon as possible the 
administration made some recommenda- 
tions that the present postal rates be 
increased. Is that correct? 

Mr. REES. The Post Office Depart- 
ment recommended an increase in sec- 
ond-, third-, and fourth-class mail rates. 
The recommendations made in the mat- 
ter of the second-class rates would have 
raised something like $33,000,000. The 
committee came back with a raise of 
about $9,000,000. The same is true with 
reference to third-class rates. The Post 
Office recommended $32,500,000 for third- 
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class matter. We did not raise it quite 
as much as they recommended. For 
fourth-class mail the Post Office recom- 
mended increased rates to raise an addi- 
tional $50,000,000. The committee bill 
would raise a little less, I am informed. 
As a matter of fact, fourth-class mail, 
under the law, is supposed to pay its way. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Notwithstanding the 
fact that this deficiency has been com- 
ing about the Department took no steps 
to increase the rates; but, then, I be- 
lieve they cannot. 

Mr. REES. The Post Office Depart- 
ment cannot increase the second and 
third class rates. 

Mr. RIZLEY. When previously had 
they recommended that any increase . 
be made? 

Mr. REES. In March of this year. 

Mr. RIZLEY. But over the years 
when we had a Democratic Congress 
was there any recommendation made to 
increase the rates or do away with the 
subsidies? 

Mr. REES. I was not a member of 
the Post Office Committee at that time. 
The gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
Mason] was a member of the committee 
and took a deep interest in these prob- 
lems. I will yield to him. 

Mr. MASON. The Post Office Depart- 
ment did recommend a year ago, and a 
year and a half ago, that the rates be 
raised. The House has already passed 
a raise in rates but it has always been 
stymied in the Senate. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The 3-cent letter-mail 
rate which this bill seeks to continue 
was inaugurated way back in 1934, when - 
there was raised $100,000,000 to clear up 
a deficit the Post Office Department had 
incurred. 

I told the membership at the time— 
and you will find it in the Recorp—that 
if you kept up your spending the 3-cent ` 
rate would never be reduced. We were 
assured loudly and lustily by the Demo- 
cratic administration that it was only 
temporary, that their sole purpose was 
to use it to balance the postal budget. 
It has continued through the years, long 
after the $100,000,000 was cleared up, 
and in the last few years it has been 
used to take care of the spending of the 
Democratic administration. The Demo- 
crats are still short $150,000,000 in the 
Post Office Department. It seems to me 
if there was ever anything unbusiness- 
like, it was the statements as to the pur- 
pose for which this increased postage 
rate was to be used. It was just a 
camouflage for the American people. 

Mr. REES. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s observation. Even so, there has 
been an increase in the cost in the Post 
Office Department, due to increased 
salaries and wages. 

Mr. RICH. Yes; but the same admin- 
istration passed all these laws to spend 
money. 

Mr. REES. We increased the salaries 
of all those people. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is not try- 
ing to defend the laws that were passed 
to spend this money, is he? 
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Mr. REES. Of course, I am not de- 
fending any unnecessary spending. Of 
course, this administration has spent a 
tremendous amount of money that 
should have been saved. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, ranking minority mem- 
ber of my committee, who has given a 
great amount of study to this problem. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Is it not 
true that except for the increase in the 
salaries of postal employees in 1945 and 
1946, there would not be any deficit to- 
day? The deficit for the current fiscal 
year is about $300,000,000. 

Mr. REES. Yes; I think the gentle- 
man has stated the situation correctly. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. The in- 
crease in salaries, which was voted by 
Members on both sides of this House, 
almost unanimously, amounts to $351,- 
000.000. 

Mr. REES. The statements of the 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to clarify the 
situation a little further for the RECORD. 
The President, in his budget message, 
called attention to a deficit for this year, 
in second-, third-, and fourth-class mail 
matter, and stated he was requesting the 
Post Office Department to submit rates 
to wipe out the deficit. The Depart- 
ment came up with recommendations for 
increases they say would raise approxi- 
mately $176,000,000 of that amount. 

Our committee, after 2 months of 
hearings and study of the problem, sub- 
mitted H. R. 3519 that includes the pro- 
posal we have here today, and would, in 
addition thereto, increase revenues ap- 
proximately 5110,000, 00. In other 
words, the bill would raise a little more 
than one-third of the anticipated deficit. 

There has been so much misunder- 
standing with regard to the postal in- 
crease bill that I do not want to endanger 
the emergency provisions contained in 
this resolution. 

The postal bill has not only been mis- 
understood, but the recommendations of 
our committee have been subjected to 
misinterpretations of various kinds. The 
principal question involved is whether 
those who use the mail, the big volume 
for business purposes, should pay a share 
of the increased cost of the postal service 
they use, or whether the entire deficit 
shall be charged to the Federal Treasury. 

I believe, when given an opportunity 
to have this legislation presented, the 
Members of this House will agree the 
provisions are fair and reasonable, and 
that the recommendations of our com- 
mittee should be approved. 

It has been suggested, among other 
things, that we wait until an investiga- 
tion of the Post Office Department has 
been concluded. Certainly there will be 
a survey and investigation to determine 
where economies may be made and waste 
eliminated. We want to know, also, 
whether there are places where the De- 
partment may be made more efficient. 
We expect to press that matter as 
promptly and vigorously as can be done. 
To that, let me say it will take several 
months. By that time the deficit will 
have mounted to several hundred million 
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dollars that will be charged to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

The bill has been criticized because of 
increase in rate on fourth-class matter 
(books, catalogs, and parcel post). I 
call your attention to the fact that under 
the present law this class of mail is ex- 
pected to pay its own way. I have to- 
day, addressed a letter to the acting 
Postmaster General, directing his atten- 
tion to this matter. 

I think it is fair to call attention to 
the fact too that rates in postal service 
on some classes of mail have not been 
changed since 1879, and other classes 
since 1932. I believe it is the duty of 
Congress to at least look them over. 
Certainly no member of our committee, 
and no one in this House want to pro- 
vide rates that will penalize or injure 
anyone using the postal service. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to enter 
into any political controversy about 
this thing or raise any political ques- 
tion. I just want to talk a little sound 
financial business about it. We have 
had this bill reported from the Com- 
mit*ee on Post Offices and Civil Serv- 
ice for a month or more with an ap- 
plication for a rule from the Rules Com- 
mittee so that the House might have the 
question before it and determine the 
matter. It is inconceivable to me, if we 
have any idea at all about common sense, 
that we should sit here and refuse the 
House the opportunity to decide the 
question whether we are going to con- 
tinue to subsidize mail-order-house cata- 
logs, commercial advertisements, and 
other similar mail at the present huge 
expense to the taxpayers. That just does 
not make sense to me. 

I was in hopes, and I am sure the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania who is seek- 
ing to interrupt me has been in hopes, 
that we were going to get some economy 
in this Congress, that we were going to 
save some of this money that has been 
needlessly expended. I cannot think of 
any more useless and unjustifiable ex- 
penditure on the part of the Government 


than to subsidize mail-order-house cata- ` 


logs and other advertising matter. 

Let us get down to business here and 
See if we cannot save some of this money. 
I do not want to talk politics about this 
but I cannot help it because you gentle- 
men on the left have been maintaining 
that you are going to give us economy 
in Government, you are going to give us 
a business administration. There is 
just not any business in spending two or 
three hundred million dollars a year to 
subsidize a lot of mail-order catalogs, 
magazines, and commercial advertising. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

In my opinion, the Congress ought to 
recognize that fact and it ought to bring 
a bill in here doing that very thing. But 
let me say and repeat what I was saying 
awhile ago, if you raise this $300,000,000 
in postal rates then you will pass a lot 
of laws because the Post Office Depart- 
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ment says every time you do that that 
they want the money from the Congress 
becafise you will raise a lot of wages, 
and I am against that. I think we ought 
to stop here some time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man’s party is in power, the gentleman 
is for economy and you do not have to 
pass any more laws. I hope that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will co- 
operate with me in the Rules Committee 
to at least obtain a hearing for these 
gentlemen on the Post Office Commit- 
tee who have worked so hard on the bill, 
so that it may be submitted to the 
House. If we are wrong, that is another 
thing. The House does not have to pass 
it. But why cannot the House consider 
a bill that its own committee has worked 
so hard on, and is calculated to save 
$165,000,000? 

Mr. RICH. You can count on my help. 
I shall be with you. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I know the 
gentleman will. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I am 
in agreement with the gentleman from 
Virginia in his views. The Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee conducted 
hearings for over a month on this leg- 
islation. We worked faithfully on this 
bill and we have prepared a good bill. 
It is nonpartisan, it is nonpolitical, and 
will give us about $110,000,000 in addi- 
tional postal revenues. But since the bill 
was reported, we find certain influences 
which are preventing a rule being 
granted on the bill. We find the book 
lobby, the magazine and other interests 
fighting to keep us from getting a rule. 
I sincerely hope that the gentleman from 
Virginia, with the help of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, will assist us in 
getting a rule. 

I will say to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that our distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES], 
the author of this bill, has been most 
active in sponsoring this legislation. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES. The thing resolves itself 
into whether or not you are going to 
let these people who use the mail for 
commercial purposes pay at least a part 
of their own way or whether you are 
going to charge it to the taxpayers of this 
country? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Iam in favor 
of them paying their own way. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. When the special com- 
mittee investigators find out a number of 
facts with reference to the business man- 
agement of the Postal Department, it 
will be able to make some recommenda- 
tions that will save a lot of money as an 
economic matter. I have great faith in 
what the committee can bring forth. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. But it will 
not save this money that you are giving 
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to the mail order houses and the other 
advertisers through the deficit they are 
creating. They are not paying as much 
in postal rates as it costs the Government 
to send the stuff through the mails, and 
there is no excuse for that sort of busi- 
ness. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of 
the enactment of the resolution spon- 
sored by the gentleman from Kansas, 
Mr. Rees], the chairman of our com- 
mittee. This resolution has the unani- 
mous approval of our committee. It is 
absolutely essential legislation at this 
time. If this resolution is not adopted 
prior to July 1, the Post Office Depart- 
ment will suffer a loss of revenue of 
around $200,000,000 per year. I hope 
that after the resolution is adopted that 
then the Committee on Rules will give 
us a rule on the omnibus bill providing 
an increase in various postal rates. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not in favor of sub- 
sidizing mail-order house catalogs or 
large magazine units, but I do think it 
should be pointed out here that the 
omnibus bill which has been discussed, 
also covers schoolbooks and certain li- 
brary books, and that if this omnibus bill 
does come forward I trust that it will 
eliminate those essential library and 
schoolbooks and services which are in- 
cluded in the omnibus bill and deal sepa- 
rately with your large mail-order catalog 
houses and your other magazine pub- 
lishers. These concerns which operate 
for profit should certainly be dealt with 
on a different basis than those schools 
and institutions which are being op- 
erated as nonprofit organizations, in an 
attempt to render only service. 

Mr. ALMOND. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Speaker, as the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Civil Service has pointed out, 
the joint resolution now before the House 
is absolutely necessary in order to keep 
in full force and effect the rates on first- 
class mail, otherwise they will expire on 
June 30th of this year and revert to the 
old rate. If that should happen, the 
deficit of the Post Office Department will 
greatly increase. 

I want to say in response to some of 
the remarks made by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Virginia, that the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Civil Service 
under the able leadership of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees] has for many weeks conducted 
exhaustive, full, and painstaking hear- 
ings on the subject of the deficit in the 
Post Office Department. We find that 
the estimated deficit will approximate 
$287,000,000 at the end of this fiscal year. 
To my amazement, as a new Member of 
that committee, it has been called to my 
attention that for the last 100 years in 
the history of the Post Office Department, 
both under Republican and Democratic 
Administrations, in only 17 years out of 
those 100 has that department failed to 
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show a deficit. In other words, it has 
shown a deficit for 83 years out of the 
last 100 years. 

I should like to see the bill which is 
pending before the Committee on Rules 
reported out for action by the House, be- 
cause there are some industries, some 
businesses, which are being subsidized by 
the Federal Government. I think the 
Congress should do something about it. 
As the chairman has pointed out, the 
Post Office recommended certain in- 
creases in rates in all classes of the 
postal service. If we could have seen our 
way clear to adopt the proposals of the 
Post Office Department, they would have 
raised approximately $176,000,000 to 
offset in part the $287,000,000 deficit. 
The bill we have worked on studiously 
and earnestly would increase the rates 
by about $110,000,000. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMOND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As I understand, 
this measure will make permanent the 
present 3-cent rate on first-class mail? 

Mr. ALMOND. That is the purpose 
and desire, as I understand it. 

Mr. SPRINGER, -I also understand 
that that is made necessary by reason 
of the very large deficit which has re- 
sulted throughout many years during the 
last 100 years? 

Mr. ALMOND. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as fol- 
lows: 

S. 110. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to certain agree- 
ments between carriers; to the Committee 
‘on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move 


that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, June 24, 1947, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


825. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated December 
16, 1946, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination of Ipswich River, Plum Island 
Sound, and Fox Creek, Mass., authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act approved on March 
2, 1945; to the Committee on Public Works. 

826. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting changes 
in the deficiency estimates of appropriation 
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for the fiscal years 1944 and 1945 for the 
Navy Department and Naval Establishment 
(H. Doc. No. 341); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
40. Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Un-American Activities to 
have printed for its use additional copies of 
House Report 209, Eightieth Congress, first 
session; without amendment (Rept. No. 633). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
39. Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Un-American Activities to 
have printed for its use additional copies of 
the hearing held on February 6, 1947; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 634). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 186. Reso- 
lution authorizing the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives 
to have printed for its use additional copies 
of the hearings held before said committee 
during the current session relative to recipro- 
cal trade agreements; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 635). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar, 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 241. Reso- 
lution providing for the printing, as a House 
document, the “History of the Committee on 
the Judiciary”; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 636). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
35. Concurrent resolution providing for the 
printing of additional copies of House Report 
No. 541. Seventy-ninth Congress; House Re- 
port No. 1205, Seventy-ninth Congress; and 
House Report No. 2729, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress; without amendment (Rept. No. 637). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BISHOP: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. Senate Joint Resolution 113. 
Joint resolution authorizing the erection in 
the District of Columbia of a memorial to the 
Marine Corps dead of all wars; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 638). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 252. Resolution providing 
for consideration of H. R. 3916, a bill to 
amend the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act, as amended, and to extend the suc- 
cession and certain lending powers and func- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 639). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SHORT: Committee on Armed Services, 
H. R. 3830. A bill to provide for the promo- 
tion and elimination of officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 640). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BULWINELE: . 

H. R. 3934. A bill to amend the Public 

Health Service Act with respect to venereal- 
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disease rapid-treatment centers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. STEVENSON: 

H. R. 3935, A bill to provide for the carry- 
ing of mail on star routes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 3936. A bill to authorize the United 
States Park Police to make arrests within 
Federal reservations in the environs of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 


~ 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. R. 3937. A bill for the relief of William 

C. Reese; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 3938. A bill for the relief of Flury & 
Crouch, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

664. By Mr. HARDIE ‘SCOTT: Petition of 
the Ukrainian-American Women's Citizen 
Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., urging pas- 
sage of H. R. 2910, a bill to authorize the 
United States during an emergency period 
to undertake its fair share in the resettle- 
ment of displaced persons in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy, including relatives of citi- 
zens of members of our armed forces, by per- 
mitting their admission into the United 
States in a number equivalent to a part of 
the total quota numbers unused during the 
war years; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

665. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of Los 
Angeles, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to favoring and 
urging passage of necessary enabling legis- 
lation providing for universal military train- 
ing; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

666. Also, petition of Sol Pelish and others, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to opposition to any legisla- 
tive measures for the suppression of the 
Communist Party; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

667. Also, petition of Charles H. Nutting, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to endorsement of the Townsend 
plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

668. Also, petition of Mrs. Carrie L. Me- 
Manus, Townsend Club No. 1, Sarasota, Fla., 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

669. Also, petition of Miss Ellen K. De- 
Vries, New Port Richey, Fla., and others, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to endorsement of the Town- 
send plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

670. Also, petition of Mrs. L. H. Anglemyer, 
Orlando, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

671. Also, petition of Mrs. A. C. Starke, 
Sanford, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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SENATE 
TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, when we become satisfied 
with ourselves, hold ever before us Thy 
demands for perfection. 

Lest we become content with a good 
batting average, let us see the absolutes 
of honesty, of love, and of obedience to 
Thy will Thou dost require of us, 

Seeing them, may we strive after them 
by Thy help. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHITE, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Monday, June 
23, 1947, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
June 23, 1947, the President had approved 
and signed the act (S. 824) for the re- 
lief of Marion O. Cassady. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills and joint 
resolution, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. R. 2173. An act to amend section 7 of the 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1903, and for other pur- 
poses,“ approved July 1, 1902, as amended; 

H. R. 3131. An act to extend for the pe- 
riod of 1 year the provisions of the District 
of Columbia Emergency Rent Act, approved 
December 2, 1941, as amended; 

H. R. 3433. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to classify the officers and 
members of the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 20, 1906, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 3744. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a railroad siding in the vicinity 
of Franklin Street NE., District of Columbia; 

H. R. 3861. An act to allow to a successor 
railroad corporation the benefits of certain 
carry-overs of a predecessor corporation for 
the purposes of certain provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code; 

H. R. 3864. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act with respect to contribution rates after 
termination of military service; and 

H. J. Res. 221, Joint resolution to provide 
tor permanent rates of postage on mall mat- 
ter of the first class, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
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current resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 35. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the printing of additional coples 
of House Report No. 541, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress; House Report No. 1205, Seventy-ninth 
Congress; and House Report No. 2729, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress; 

H. Con. Res. 39. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Un-American 
Activities to have printed for its use addi- 
tional copies of the hearing held on Febru- 
ary 6, 1947; and 

H. Con. Res. 40. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Un-American 
Activities to have printed for its use addi- 
tional copies of House Report 209, Eightieth 
Congress, first session. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Pres- 
ident pro tempore: 

S. 751. An act to continue a system of 
nurseries and nursery schools for the day 
care of school-age and under-school-age chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia through 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 113. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of 
& memorial to the Marine Corps dead of all 
wars. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, if I may 
make a very brief statement with respect 
to the program for today, it is antici- 
pated that there will be taken up, first, 
the joint resolution terminating certain 
war and emergency statutory provisions, 
in charge of the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Witey]. That is to be 
followed by the naval appropriation bill. 
There is a desire that the Senate then 
consider one or two treaties which have 
been reported and are on the calendar. 
There were some other matters sug- 
gested, but they are controversial, and 
I feel that if these two legislative mat- 
ters and the one executive matter to 
which I have referred are disposed of 
it will be sufficient for the day. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may meet 
this afternoon at 2 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PERMISSION TO HOLD HEARINGS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, the last of 
the great appropriation bills has been 
passed by the House. I refer to the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill. I 
am chairman of a Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations which is in charge of that 
bill. We started hearings this morning. 
It will be necessary to work during all 
the available time this week in order to 
get out the bill, and I doubt if it can be 
done by June 30. 

Therefore, I ask permission of the Sen- 
ate that the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee having charge of the independent 
offices appropriation bill may meet every 
afternoon this week, if necessary. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


PROPOSED PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR NAVY DEPARTMENT (S. Doc. 
No. 64) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed pro- 
visions applicable to appropriations for the 
Navy Department, in the form of amendments 
to the budget for the fiscal year 1948 (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT oF OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Office of Temporary Controls, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the Twentieth Report of the 
Office of Price Administration, covering the 
period ended December 31, 1946 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that Corpo- 
ration covering its operations from the period 
of its organization on February 2, 1932, to 
September 30, 1946, inclusive (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate petitions and a memo- 
rial, which were referred, as indicated: 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Wisconsin, favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to prevent disposal of 
war surplus goods; to the Committee on 

ditures in the Executive Departments. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when 
presented by Mr. WILEY on June 23, 1947, 
p. 7539, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Florida, praying for the enactment of 
the so-called Townsend plan, to provide old- 
age assistance; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

A resolution adopted by the Salem Square 
Congregational Church, of Worcester, Mass., 
protesting against the enactment of legis- 
lation providing Federal aid to education; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

Letters in the nature of petitions from 
Florence Gluesing, of Woodside, Long Island, 
N. Y., and H. E. Larson, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
praying that the Senate sustain the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the Taft-Hartley labor rela- 
tions bill; ordered to lie on the table. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial, from 
M. Harrision, of New York, N. Y., remonstrat- 
ing against the enactment of legislation to 
provide compulsory military training; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LODGE (for Mr. Bricker), from 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments: 

S. 164. A bill for the establishment of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 344). 

By Mr. BALL, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H. R. 3311. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 343). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

S. 188. A bill for the relief of Santiago 
Naveran; without amendment (Rept. No. 
345); 

S. 187. A bill for the relief of Antonio Ar- 
guinzonis; without amendment (Rept. No. 
346); 

S. 189. A bill for the relief of Simon Fermin 
Ibarra; without amendment (Rept. No. 347); 

S. 190. A bill for the relief of Pedro Ugalde; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 348); 

S. 298. A bill for the relief of certain Basque 
aliens; without amendment (Rept. No. 349); 

S. 489. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940, to preserve the nationality of 
naturalized veterans, their wives, minor 
children, and dependent parents; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 350); 

S. 518. A bill to amend the Nationality Act 
of 1940 to preserve the nationality of citi- 
zens who were unable to return to the United 
States prior to October 14, 1946; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 352); 

S. 558. A bill for the relief of the alien 
Michael Soldo; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 351); 

H. R. 1866. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Goodman; without amendment (Rept. No. 
353); and 

H. R. 2398. A bill to extend the period of 
validity of the act to facilitate the admission 
into the United States of the alien fiancées 
or fiancés of members of the armed forces of 
the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 354). 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. HAWKES introduced a bill (S. 
1497) to amend the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish statistics of cotton- 
seed and cottonseed products, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 7, 1916, 
which was read twice by its title, referred 
to*the Committee on Civil Service, and 
appears under a separate heading. 


COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF 
STATISTICS OF FATS AND OILS 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill relating to the 
collection and publication of statistics 
of fats and oils, and I request that an 
explanatory statement by me may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the explanatory statement pre- 
sented by the Senator from New Jersey 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1497) to amend the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the Director of the Census 
to collect and publish statistics of cotton- 
seed and cottonseed products, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 7, 
1916, introduced by Mr. Hawkzs, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Hawkes is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALBERT W. HAWKES, OF 
NEW JERSEY, TO ACCOMPANY INTRODUCTION 
OF HAWKES BILL ON CENSUS OF FATS AND OILS 
Mr. President, I am today introducing a 

bill to amend the act entitled “An act au- 

thorizing the Director of the Census to col- 
lect and publish statistics of cottonseed and 
cottonseed products, and for other pur- 

poses,” approved August 7, 1916. 
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My bill would broaden the law and extend 
coverage to include all fats and oils. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, 
the entire cost of all the animal and vege- 
table fats and olls statistics now being com- 
piled and published by the Bureau of the 
Census is about $56,000 per year. 

The present annual value of fats and oils 
produced and processed in this country is 
estimated to be approximately $3,000,000,000. 

In a letter dated May 21, 1947, to the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Civil Serv- 
ice, Acting Secretary of Commerce William 
C. Foster stated: 

“During the war these reports to the Bu- 
reau of the Census were made compulsory 
under War Food Administration Order 42, 
and were released on a monthly and quar-. 
terly basis. Since the termination of this 
order they have been continued on a volun- 
tary basis as a result of their importance to 
industry, but there is some question as to 
how long this service could be maintained 
without specific authority and funds.” 

Mr. Foster also stated: 

“In the fast-moving field of fats and oils, 
this current information is highly necessary 
for stable market conditions. The monthly 
reports are awaited with great interest by 
the trade as a guide in their buying and 
selling operations. As this country moves 
from a period of shortage to one of surplus 
these reports will be of increasing impor- 
tance.” 

A similar bill, H. R. 3895, was introduced 
in the House of Representatives on June 18, 
1947, by Congressman Hess, Republican, of 
Ohio, 

I doubt if anyone would question the wis- 
dom of spending the small amount of money 
that has been estimated to be involved in 
the interest of furnishing facts for those 
who use and process oils and fats, so as to 
avoid the high costs that come from specula- 
tion in the dark. 

This speculation in the dark has caused 
processors and users of these products to pay 
exorbitant prices when, if they knew the 
facts, it might not have been necessary. 

Exorbitant prices for raw materials lead 
to high costs for finished products and mulct 
the public consumer. This condition is 
what every right-thinking American is try- 
ing to avoid. 


PRINTING OF REPORT CONCERNING CON- 
VERSION OF TWO COST-PLUS-A-FIXED- 
FEE CONTRACTS AND DISPOSAL OF A- 
SHIPYARD (S. DOC. NO. 65) 


My. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as a 
Senate document a report concerning the 
conversion of two cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contracts between the Maritime Com- 
mission and the California Shipbuilding 
Corp. to a fix-price basis, transmitted to 
the Senate by the Comptroller General 
of the United States on June 11, 1947. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENTS TO THE DEPART- 
MENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, under rule 
40 of the Rules of the Senate, I ask unan- 
imous consent to file three notices in 
writing of my intention to move to sus- 
pend paragraph 4 of rule XVI to submit 
emergency amendments to H. R. 3311, 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
and the judiciary, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, and for other purposes, 
two of them authorizing the OIC pro- 
gram, and the third appropriating funds 
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for the salaries of law clerks and secre- 
taries of judges. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the notices will be printed 
in the Recorp, and the proposed amend- 
ments will be received and printed for 
the information of the Senate. 


Mr. Bart. In accordance with rule XL of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
give notice in writing that it is my intention 
to move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI 
for the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. 
R. 3311) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
and the judiciary, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes, the 
following amendment, namely: Page 3, line 
1, after “1946;", insert the following: acqui- 
sition, production and free distribution of 
informational materials for use in connection 
with the operation, independently or through 
individuals, including aliens, or public or 
private agencies (foreign or domestic), and 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, of an information program outside 
of the continental United States, including 
the purchase of radio time (except that funds 
herein appropriated shall not be used to pur- 
chase more than 75 percent of the effective 
daily broadcasting time from any person or 
corporation holding an international short- 
Wave broadcasting license from the Federal 
Communications Commission without the 
consent of such licensee), and the purchase, 
rental, construction, improvement, mainte- 
nance, and operation of facilities for radio 
transmission and reception; purchase and 
presentation of various objects of a cultural 
nature suitable for presentation (through 
diplomatic and consular offices) to foreign 
governments, schools, or other cultural or 
patriotic organizations, the purchase, rental, 
distribution, and operation of motion-picture 
projection equipment and supplies, includ- 
ing rentals of halls, hire of motion-picture 
projector operators, and all other necessary 
services by contract or otherwise without re- 
gard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes; 
not to exceed $5,000 for entertainment.” 


Mr. Batt. In accordance with rule XL of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
give notice in writing that it is my intention 
to move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI 
for the purpose of proposing to the bill 
(H. R. 3311) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, and the judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other purposes, 
the following amendment, namely: Page 3, 
line 16, after “(19 U. S. C. 1354)“ and before 
the period, insert the following: “: Provided 
further, That notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U. S. C. 665), the Department of State is 
authorized, in making contracts for the use 
of international short-wave radio stations 
and facilities, to agree on behalf of the United 
States to indemnify the owners and opera- 
tors of said radio stations and facilities from 
such funds as may be hereafter appropriated 
for the purpose, against loss or damage on 
account of injury to persons or property aris- 
ing from such use of said radio stations and 
facilities.” 

Mr. Baty. In accordance with rule XL of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
give notice in writing that it is my inten- 
tion to move to suspend paragraph 4 of the 
rule XVI for the purpose of proposing to the 
bill (H. R. 3311) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, and the judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, an! for other purposes, 
the following amendment, namely: Page 71, 
after line 12, insert the following: 
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“Miscellaneous salaries: For salaries of all 
Officials and employees of the Federal ju- 
diciary, not otherwise specifically provided 
for, $1,800,000: Provided, That the compen- 
sation of secretaries and law clerks of circuit 
and district judges (exclusive of any addi- 
tional compensation under the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1945 and any other acts 
of similar purport subsequently enacted) 
shall be fixed by the Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office without regard to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, except that 
the salary of a secretary shall conform with 
that of the main (CAF-4), senior (CAF-5), 
or principal (CAF-6) clerical grade, or assist- 
ant (CAF-7), or associate (CAF-8) adminis- 
trative grade, as the appointing judge shall 
determine, and the salary of a law clerk shall 
conform with that of the junior (P-1), as- 
sistant (P-2), associate (P-3), full (P-4), 
or senior (P-5) professional grade, as the 
appointing judge shall determine, subject 
to review by the judicial council of the cir- 
cuit, if requested by the Director, such 
determination by the judge otherwise to be 
final: Provided further, That (exclusive of 
any additional compensation under the Fed- 
eral Employees Pay Act of 1945 and any 
other acts of similar purport subsequently 
enacted) the aggregate salaries paid to sec- 
retaries and law clerks appointed by one 
judge shall not exceed $6,500 per annum, 
except in the case of the senior circuit judge 
of each circuit and senior district judge of 
each district having five or more district 
judges, in which case the aggregate salaries 
shall not exceed $7,500. 


Mr. BALL also submitted three amend- 
ments intended to be provosed by him to 
House bill 3311, making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, and the judiciary, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendments referred to, 
see the foregoing notices.) 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 2173. An act to amend section 7 of the 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 1, 1902, as amended: 

H. R. 3131. An act to extend for the period 
of 1 year the provisions of the District of 
Columbia Emergency Rent Act, approved De- 
cember 2, 1941, as amended; 

H. R. 3433. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to classify the officers and 
members of the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 20, 1906, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 3744. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a railroad siding in the vicinity 
of Franklin Street NE., District of Columbia; 
and 

H. R. 3864. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
with respect to contribution rates after ter- 
mination of military service; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

H. F 3861. An act to allow to a successor 
railroad corporation the benefits of certain 
carry-overs of a predecessor corporation for 
the purposes of certain provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution to provide 
for permanent rates of postage on mail mat- 
ter of the first class, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 
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CITATIONS BY B'’NAI B'RITH TO SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE ROBERT H. JACK- 
SON, AND SECRETARY OF WAR ROB- 
ERT P. PATTERSON 
[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recrp addresses by Sec- 

retary of State Marshall, Associate Justice 

Jackson, and Secretary of War Patterson, on 

the occasion of the award of citations to 

them, together with an address by Attorney 

General Clark, which * pears in the Ap- 

pendix. ] 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE— 
VIEWS OF IDAHO STATE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 
[Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recor statements by 

Col. S. D. Hayes, director of the Idaho State 

Employment Service, and Mr. A. J. Tillman, 

assistant director of the Idaho State Employ- 

ment Service, and presently acting director, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


UNNECESSARY OPERATIONS—ARTICLE 
BY ALBERT DEUTSCH 

[Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a condensation 
of an article entitled “Unnecessary Opera- 
tions,” by Albert Deutsch, published in the 
Woman's Home Companion, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
IT DID HAPPEN—ARTICLE BY THOMAS L. 

STOKES 

Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“It Did Happen,” by Thomas L. Stokes, ap- 
pearing in the Atlanta Constitution, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, and other papers, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOOD—EDITO- 

RIAL COMMENT 

Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor various articles 
and editorials relating to the Mississippi 
flood, which appear in the Appendix.] 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT—EDI- 

TORIAL FROM WINNIPEG TRIBUNE 

[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an editorial en- 
titled “A Dream That May Come True,” pub- 
lished in the Winnipeg, Manitoba, Tribune 
of June 19, 1947, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 564) to provide for the 
performance of the duties of the office of 
President, in case of the removal, resig- 
nation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). The pending business be- 
fore the Senate is Senate bill 564, the 
Presidential succession measur.. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 


TERMINATION OF CERTAIN EMERGENCY 
AND WAR POWERS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 346, Senate Joint 
Resolution 123, declaring that in inter- 
preting certain acts of Congress, joint 
resolutions, and proclamations World 
War II, th. limited emergency, and the 
unlimited emergency shall be construed 
as terminated and peace established. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Reserving the right 
to object, it is understood the pending 
business will be resumed after the joint 
resolution in charge of the Senator from 
Wisconsin shall have been disposed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
understood by the occupant of the chair 
at the present moment. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 123) declaring that in 
interpreting certain acts of Congress, 
joint resolutions, and proclamations 
World War II, the limited emergency, 
and the unlimited emergency shall be 
construed as terminated and peace es- 
tablished, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 


That the following statutory provisions 
are hereby repealed: 

Act of June 10, 1942 (56 Stat. 351); 

Section 207, title II, act of September 21, 
1944 (58 Stat. 736); 

Act of March 5, 1940 (50 Stat. 45), as 
amended; 

Section 609, act of July 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 
714, ch. 373); 

Act of October 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 763, ch. 
573); - 


Sections 2, 3, and 4, act of July 8, 1942 (56 
Stat. 649); 

Act of April 16, 1943 (57 Stat. 65), as 
amended; 

Act of September 29, 1942 (56 Stat. 760); 

Section 61 (b) of the National Defense Act 
of June 3, 1916, as added by the act of June 
26, 1944 (58 Stat. 359, ch. 279); 

Section 21 of the act of February 16, 1914 
(38 Stat. 289); 

Act of January 15, 1942 (56 Stat. 5, ch. 3); 

Act of June 3, 1941 (55 Stat. 238, ch. 162), 
as amended; 

The provision in the act of June 11, 1940, 
making appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1941, under the head- 
ing “Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, pay, 
subsistence, and transportation of naval 
personnel,” prohibiting the payment of ac- 
tive-duty pay and allowances to retired of- 
ficers except during the war or national 
emergency (54 Stat. 265, 275); 

The provision in the act of February 7, 
1942 (56 Stat. 68), under the heading “Ma- 
rine Co ay of officers, active list,“ re- 
lating to the availability of funds for the 
payment of active-duty pay to retired of- 
ficers; 

Section 2 of the act of February 15, 1879 
(20 Stat. 295); 

Act of May 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 226, ch. 137); 

The provisions under the headings “Bu- 
reau of Engineering” and “Bureau of Con- 
struction and kepair,” in the act of June 11, 
1940 (54 Stat. 293), authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to exceed the statutory limit on 
repair and alterations to vessels commis- 
sioned or converted to meet the existing 
emergency; 

Act of November 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 1219, ch. 
923), as extended by the act of May 15, 1946 
(59 Stat. 168, ch. 127); 

The proviso of the act of February 7, 
1942 (56 Stat. 63), that no officer of the Navy 
or Marine Corps who has been or hereafter 
may be adjudged fitted shall be involuntarily 
retired prior to 6 months subsequent to the 
termination of the existing national emer- 
gency; 

Act of December 2, 1944 (58 Stat. 793); 

Act of February 21, 1942 (56 Stat. 97, ch. 
107); 
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Act of April 9, 1943 (57 Stat. 61, ch. 40); 

The proviso of the act of June 26, 1940 
(54 Stat. 599), under the heading “Council 
of National Defense,” that until such time 
as the President shall declare the present 
emergency at an end the head of any de- 
partment or independent establishment of 
the Government, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of existing law, may employ, with the 
approval of the President, any person of out- 
standing experience and ability at a com- 
pensation of $1 per annum; 

The provision of the act of July 2, 1942 (56 
Stat. 548), as amended, which permits the 
Secretary of the Interior, or any official to 
whom he may delegate such authority, to 
appoint, without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, skilled and un- 
skilled laborers, mechanics, and other per- 
sons engaged in a recognized trade or craft, 
including foremen of such groups; 

Act of December 22, 1942 (56 Stat. 1070, 
ch. 801); ; 

The provisions under the heading “De- 
partment of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing 
Administration,” and “Department of the 
Interior, Government in the Territories,” 
contained in the act of December 23, 1941 
(55 Stat. 855, 856-857); 

Section 8 of the act of June 9, 1943 (57 
Stat. 126); 

Section 301 of, the act of September 9, 1940 
(54 Stat. 884), as amended; 

The provision in the First Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Act of 1942, under the heading 
“Selective Service System,” relating to the 
presentation of quarterly reports to the 
Postmaster General (56 Stat. 101); 

Act of July 9, 1943 (57 Stat. 390, ch. 209); 

Section 5 of the act of June 28, 1944 (58 
Stat. 394): 

Section 2883 (c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, added by the act of January 24, 1942 
(56 Stat. 17); 

Section 2888 (d) and (e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, added by the act of March 
27, 1942 (56 Stat. 187); 

EZE of December 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 817, ch. 

The provision in the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act, 1945, under the heading 
“Water conservation and utilization proj- 
ects,” relating to the use of the services or 
labor of prisoners of war, enemy aliens, and 
American-born Japanese (58 Stat. 463, 491); 

Section 6 (b) of the act of March 11, 1941 
(55 Stat. 33), as amended; 

Act of December 17, 1941 (55 Stat. 808, ch. 
588), as amended; 

Section 606 (h) of the Communications 
Act of 1934, added by the act of December 
29, 1942 (56 Stat. 1096); 

Act of April 29, 1942 (56 Stat. 265, ch. 266); 

Act of May 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 216, ch. 201), 
as amended; 

Act of June 11, 1940 (54 Stat. 306, ch. 327), 
as amended; 

Act of June 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 689, ch. 447), 
as amended; 

Act of October 10, 1940 (54 Stat. 1092, ch. 
838), as amended; 

Act of May 2, 1941 (55 Stat. 148), as 
amended; 

Act of June 14, 1941 (55 Stat. 591, ch. 297), 
as amended; 

Section 3 (i) of the act of March 24, 1943 
(57 Stat. 45, 51); 

The proviso of subsection (h) of section 
511 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, added 
by the act of June 17, 1943 (57 Stat. 158); 

Section 1 of the act of April 24, 1944 (58 
Stat. 216), except that any suspension of 
the statute of limitations heretofore pro- 
vided for in an agreement entered into under 
the authority of such section shall continue 
in effect for the period provided in such agree- 
ment, but in no case longer than 2 years 
after the date of the approval of this reso- 
lution; 

Act of April 11, 1942 (56 Stat. 217); 

Section 3 of the act of July 11, 1941 (55 
Stat. 585); 
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Act of November 23, 1942 (56 Stat. 1020), 
as amended; 

Act of October 29, 1942 (56 Stat. 1012); 

Section 303 of the act of December 18, 1941 
(55 Stat. 840); 

Section 12 of the act of June 11, 1942 (56 
Stat. 357), except that outstanding certifi- 
cates issued thereunder shall continue in ef- 
fect for a period of 6 months from the date 
of the approval of this joint resolution un- 
less sooner revoked; 

Act of July 12, 1943 (57 Stat. 520); 

Act of June 5, 1942 (56 Stat. 323, ch. 346); 

Act of January 2, 1942 (55 Stat. 881, ch. 
646) ; 

Act of December 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1080, 
ch. 812); 

Act of July 8, 1943 (57 Stat. 390, ch. 200); 

The provisions of the act of November 19, 
1941 (55 Stat. 765), as amended, relating to 
the availability for expenditure of funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to said act, as amended. 

Sec, 2. Notwithstanding the termination 
date or termination period heretofore pro- 
vided therefor by law, the following statutory 
provisions are repealed effective upon the 
date hereinafter specified, or upon the ex- 
piration of the period hereinafter specified, 
and shall remain in full force and effect until 
such date or until the expiration of such 
period. Such statutory provisions are hereby 
amended accordingly: 

a. Repeal effective July 1, 1948: 

Act of July 8, 1941 (55 Stat. 579, ch. 278), 
and the Act of June 22, 1943 (57 Stat. 161, 
ch. 137); 

Section 2 of the act of November 17, 1941 
(55 Stat. 764); 

Act of March 13, 1942 (56 Stat. 171); 

Act of June 27, 1942 (56 Stat. 461, ch. 455); 

Act of July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 371), and the 
act of May 14, 1942 (56 Stat. 278), as 
amended; 

Act of September 22, 1941 (55 Stat. 728, ch. 
414), as amended; 

The provision in the Second Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation Act, 1943, 
under the heading “Federal Works Agency, 
Public Buildings Administration,” relating 
to the authority of the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings to designate employees as 
special policemen (56 Stat. 990, 1000); 

Act of July 29, 1941 (55 Stat. 606, ch. 326). 

b. Repeal effective 6 months after the date 
of this joint resolution: 

Act of January 27, 1942 (56 Stat. 19, ch. 
21), as amended); 

Act of December 17, 1942 (56 Stat. 1056); 

Section 610 (c) of the act of July 1, 1944 
(58 Stat. 682, 714); 

K Ei of October 10, 1942 (56 Stat. 780, ch. 
; 

Act of June 28, 1944 (58 Stat. 463, ch. 
297); 

Act of July 9, 1943 (57 Stat. 391, ch. 213), 
as amended. 

c. Repeal effective 1 year after the date of 
this joint resolution: 

Section 1 of the act of July 20, 1942 (56 
Stat. 662); 

Section 605 (c) of the act of July 1, 1944 
(58 Stat. 682, 713). 

Sec. 3. In the interpretation of the fol- 
lowing statutory provisions, the date when 
this joint resolution becomes effective shall 
be deemed to be the date of the termination 
of any state of war heretofore declared by 
the Congress and of the national emergencies 
proclaimed by the President on September 8, 
1989, and on May 27, 1941; 

Act of July 1, 1941 (55 Stat. 498, as 
amended; 

Act of February 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 9, ch. 
15); 

Section 86 of the act of June 3, 1916 (39 
Stat. 204); 

Act of July 2, 1917 (40 Stat. 241), as 
amended; 

Section 16 of the act of June 10, 1920 (41 
Stat. 1072); 
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Act of February 26, 1925 (43 Stat. 984, ch. 
340); 

Act of April 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 241); 

Act of May 29, 1926 (44 Stat. 677, ch. 424); 

Section 20 of the act of May 18, 1933 (48 
Stat. 68); 

The provision of the act of May 15, 1936 
(49 Stat. 1292), which authorizes the United 
States to control and operate the Little Rock 
Municipal Airport without rental or other 
charge in time of national emergency; 

Act of May 27, 1939 (49 Stat. 1387); 

Provisions authorizing the assumption of 
possession and control of the areas specified 
in the following statutes or parts of stat- 
utes: Section 3 of the act of June 21, 1938 
(52 Stat. 834); act of June 20, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1557, ch. 636); act of August 19, 1937 (50 
Stat. 696, ch. 697); section 4 of the act of 
February 28, 1933 (47 Stat. 1368); 

Section 5 (m) of the act of May 18, 1933 
(48 Stat. 62); 

Act of December 26, 1941 (55 Stat. 863, 
ch. 633); 

Act of January 26, 1942 (56 Stat. 19); 

Section 120 of the act of June 3, 1916 (39 
Stat. 218, 214); 

Provision of Naval Appropriation Act for 
the fiscal year 1917 (act of August 29, 1916, 
39 Stat. 602), under the heading “Lighthouse 
Service,” authorizing the President to trans- 
fer vessels, equipment, stations, and person- 
nel of the Lighthouse Service (now Coast 
Guard under Reorganization Plan No. II) to 
the jurisdiction of the Navy or War Depart- 
ment; 

Section 16 of the act of May 22, 1917 (40 
Stat. 87); 

Provision of chapter XVIII of the act of 
July 9, 1918 (40 Stat. 892), as amended by 
the act of November 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 781, 
ch. 499), extending the time for examination 
of accounts of Army disbursing officers; 

Section 69 of the National Defense Act of 
June 3, 1916, as amended by section 7 of the 
act of June 15, 1933 (48 Stat. 156); 

The provision authorizing the extension 
of enlistments in the Regular Army or the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, in force at the out- 
break of war or entered into during its con- 
tinuation,.for 6 months after its termina- 
tion, contSined in the act of March 15, 1940 
(54 Stat. 53, ch. 61); 

Act of May 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 213); 

Section 2 of the act of December 13, 1941 
(55 Stat. 799, ch. 571); 

Chapter II, articles 2 (d), 48, 58, 59, 74, 75, 
16, 77, 78, 79, 104, and 119 of the act of June 
4, 1920 (41 Stat. 759, ch. 227); 

Paragraph 3 of section 127a as added to 
the act of June 3, 1916 (39 Stat. 166), by 
section 51 of the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 
759, ch. 227); 

Revised Statutes, 1166; 

The fourth proviso of section 18 of the 
act of February 2, 1901 (31 Stat. 748, ch. 192); 

Provision of the act of July 9, 1918 (40 
Stat. 861), making appropriations for the 
Army for the fiscal year 1919, under the head- 
ing “Barracks and Quarters,” authorizing the 
Secretary of War to rent or lease buildings 
in the District of Columbia necessary for 
military purposes; 

Section 111 of the act of June 3, 19°6 (39 
Stat. 211), as amended; 

Section 363 of title III of the act of July 
1, 1944 (58 Stat, 682, ch. 373); 

Act of December 26, 1941 (55 Stat. 862, ch. 
629), as amended by the act of December 23, 
1944 (ch. 720, 58 Stat. 923): 

Act of February 20, 1942 (56 Stat. 94); 

Provision of Naval Appropriation Act for 
the fiscal year 1917 (act of August 29, 1916, 
89 Stat. 581), under heading “Officers for En- 
gineering Duty Only,” authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to recall to active duty en- 
listed men on furlough without pay to com- 
plete the enlistment period; 

Act of August 18, 1941 (55 Stat. 629); 

Section 2 of the act of December 13, 1941 
(55 Stat. 799, ch. 570); 
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Revised Statutes, 1420, as amended by sec- 
tion 2 of the act of January 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 
4, ch. 2); 

Provision of the act of August 29, 1916 (39 
Stat. 614), which authorizes Marine Corps 
training camps for the instruction of citizens 
to be in existence for a period longer than 
6 weeks in each fiscal year in time of actual 
or threatened war; 

Revised Statutes, 1624, article 4, para- 
graphs 6, 7, 12-20, and article 5; 

Act of March 22, 1943 (57 Stat. 41); 

Revised Statutes, 1462-1464; 

Provision of the Naval Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 (act 
of August 29, 1916, 39 Stat. 591), under the 
heading “Fleet Naval Reserve,” authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy to call retired en- 
listed men into active service; 

Provisions contained in the act of July 1, 
1918 (40 Stat. 717), as amended (14 U. S. C. 
164, 165), which authorize commissioned or 
warrant officers on the retired list to be or- 
dered to active duty and to be temporarily 
advanced on the retired list, so far as such 
provisions pertain to personne! of the Coast 
Guard; 

Act of April 8, 1946 (Public Law 337, 79th 
Cong.); 

Section 4 (c) of the act of August 10, 
1946 (Public Law 720, 79th Cong.); 

Revised Statutes, 1436; 

First proviso of section 18 of the act of 
May 22, 1917 (40 Stat. 84, 89); 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 393, ch. 
93), as amended; 

Section 11 (c) of the act of June 23, 1938 
(52 Stat. 948); : 

Section 10 of the act of June 14, 1940 (54 
Stat. 394); 

Section 18 of the act of August 2, 1946 
(Public Law 604, 79th Cong.); 

Provisions of the act of March 4, 1917 (39 
Stat. 1192-1193); the act of May 13, 1942 (56 
Stat. 277, ch. 304); sections 3 and 4 of the 
act of July 9, 1942 (56 Stat. 656); the act 
of June 17, 1943 (57 Stat, 156, ch, 128); the 
act of June 26, 1943 (57 Stat. 209); and the 
act of May 31, 1944 (58 Stat. 265, ch. 218), 
which authorize the President or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to acquire, through con- 
struction or conversion, ships, landing craft, 
and other vessels; 

Section 10 of the act of May 14, 1930 (46 
Stat. 329, 332) 

Act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 479, ch. 350); 

Section 7 of the act of April 26, 1898 (30 
Stat. 365); 

Act of March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 143-148, ch. 
166), as amended; 

Sections 3 and 12 of the act of February 
21, 1946 (Public Law 305, 79th Cong.); 

Section 1 of the act of July 20, 1942 (56 
Stat. 662, ch. 508), as amended; 

Act of December 17, 1942 (56 Stat. 1056, 
ch, 763); 

Act of March 17, 1916 (39 Stat. 36, ch. 
46); 

Act of April 11, 1898 (30 Stat. 737); 

Act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 1109, 1110); 

Section 1 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 
Stat. 724, ch. 516); 

Section 4 of the act of July 7, 1943 (57 
Stat. 388); 

Act of May 18, 1946 (Public Law 385, 79th 
Cong.); 

Section 2 of the act of August 8, 1946 
(Public Law 697, 79th Cong.); 

Section 4 (b) of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 
Stat. 712, 714); 

Act of December 17, 1942 (56 Stat. 1052); 

Section 3 of the act of June 27, 1944 (58 
Stat. 387, ch. 287); 

Act of December 23, 1944 (58 Stat. 926, ch. 
726) ; 

Act of March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 143, ch. 166), 
as amended; 

Section 1 of the act of December 7, 1945 (59 
Stat. 603, 604); 

Act of December 10, 1942 (56 Stat. 1045); 

Act of December 26, 1941 (55 Stat. 858), as 
amended, except that the Commissioners of 
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the District of Columbia may continue to 
exercise the authority under sections 7 and 9 
of such act, as amended, until not later than 
June 30, 1948, and the provisions of sections 
11 and 12 of such act, as amended, shall con- 
tinue to apply to cases in which the authority 
under sections 7 and 9 is exercised; 

Proviso of section 303 (c) of the act of 
October 14. 1944, as added by the act of 
February 18, 1946 (Public Law 301, 79th 
Cong.); 

Sections 119 and 156 of the act of October 
21, 1942 (56 Stat. 814, 852-856) ; 

Section 500 (a) of the t of July 22, 1944 
(58 Stat. 291, ch. 268), as amended; 

Section 201 of the act of August 10, 1946 
(Public Law 719, 79th Cong.) ; 

Act of July 31, 1945 (59 Stat. 511, ch. 338); 

Section 6 of the act of February 4, 1887 (24 
Stat. 379), as amended; 

Provision of the act of August 29, 1916 (39 
Stat. 619, €45), which empowers the President 
in time of war to take control of transporta- 
tion systems; 

Subsection (15) of section 402 of the act 
of February 28, 1920 (41 Stat. 477 (15) ); 

Section 420 of the act of May 16, 1942 (56 
Stat. 298); 

Act of July 30, 1941 (55 Stat. 610); 

Section 606 of the act of June 19, 1934 (48 
Stat. 1104), as amended; 

Section 4 of the act of July 15, 1918 (40 
Stat. 901), as amended; 

Sections 302 (h) and 712 (d) of the act of 
June 29, 1936 (49 Stat. 1993 and 2010); 

Sections 1 (d) and 8 (a) of the act of 
August 7, 1939 (53 Stat. 1254 and 1255); 

Section 2 of the act of October 22, 1914 
(38 Stat. 765, ch. 334); act of May 10, 1943 
(57 Stat. 82); 

Section 1 (b) and subsections 2 (a), 2 (b), 
and 2 (c) of the act of August 8, 1946 (Public 
Law 660, 79th Cong.); 

Section 1 of the act of January 28, 1915 
(38 Stat. 800-801) ; 

Provision of Naval Appropriation Act for 
the fiscal year 1917 (act of August 29, 1916, 
39 Stat. 600), under heading “Coast Guard,” 
subjecting personne! of the Coast Guard 
operating as part of the Navy to the laws gov- 
erning the Navy; 

Section 1 of title II of the act of June 15, 
1917 (40 Stat. 220); 

Provision of Naval Appropriation Act for 
the fiscal year 1917 (act of August 29, 1916, 
39 Stat. 601), under heading “Coast Guard,” 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to man 
any Coast Guard station or maintain any 
house of refuge as a Coast Guard station; 

Title II of the act of February 19, 1941 (55 
Stat. 11), as amended; 

Act of December 16, 1941 (55 Stat. 807, ch. 
586); 

Provisions appearing under, the heading 
“Limitations upon prosecutions,” relating to 
crimes committed 2 years before arraignment, 
except for desertion committed in time of 
war, of the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 794); 

Act of July 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 677, ch. 368); 

Section 1 of the act of October 9, 1940 (54 
Stat. 1061, ch. 788); 

Section 2 of the act of June 19, 1912 (37 
Stat. 138); 

Provision of Naval Appropriation Act for 
the year 1918 (act of March 4, 1917, 39 Stat. 
1192), authorizing the President to suspend 
provisions of the 8-hour law to contracts with 
the United States; 

Section 6 of the act of March 3, 1931, as 
added by the act of August 30, 1935 (49 Stat. 
1013, ch. 825); 

Provision of Naval Appropriation Act for 
the fiscal year 1917 (act of August 29, 1916, 
39 Stat. 558), under heading “Pay, miscella- 
neous,” for the admission for treatment of 
interned persons and prisoners of war, under 
the jurisdiction of the Navy Department, to 
the Government Hospital for the Insane; 

Section 604 of the act of July 1, 1944 (58 
Stat. 712, ch. 373); 
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Section 400 (b) of the act of June 22, 1944 
(58 Stat. 288), as amended; 

Act of July 11, 1946 (Public Law 499, 79th 
Cong.); 

Act of July 9, 1942 (56 Stat. 654); 

Act of June 19, 1936 (49 Stat. 1535). 

Sec. 4. The first sentence of section 3805 
of the Internal Revenue Code, as added by 
section 507 (a) of the act of October 21, 1942 
(56 Stat. 798, 963), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“In the case of any taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1940, no Federal income 
tax return of, or payment of any Federal in- 
come tax by, any corporation organized un- 
der the China Trade Act, 1922 (42 Stat. 849, 
U. S. O., title 15, ch. 4), shall become due 
until January 1, 1948.” 

Sec. 5. Nothing herein contained shall be 
held to exempt from prosecution or to re- 
lieve from punishment any offense heretofore 
committed in violation of any act. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the joint resolution is to repeal 
or otherwise terminate operations under 
certain war and emergency statutory 
provisions which are no longer needed 
for the proper functioning of various 
agencies and departments of the Govern - 
ment. 

In recognition of the interest of all its 
standing committees in this subject, the 
Senate, on January 8, 1947, adopted Sen- 
ate Resolution 35, which directed each 
standing committee to make a full and 
complete study of all existing temporary 
and permanent emergency and wartime 
legislation within its jurisdiction, and to 
transmit its recommendations to the 
Committee on the Judiciary for review 
and correlation. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has 
had the problem of terminating war and 
emergency statutes under continuing 
study for a considerable period of time. 
In the course of its study the committee 
caused to be compiled a list of all provi- 
sions of Federal statutes affected by the 
termination of hostilities, the war, or 
emergency, and that list has been printed 
as Senate Document No. 5. 

Thereafter the Attorney General cor- 
related and presented the views of the 
interested agencies of the executive 
branch of the Government on the stat- 
utes set forth in Senate Document No. 5. 
The report and recommendations of the 
Attorney General have been received, 
and are printed as Senate Document No. 
42, and then were carefully considered 
by the committee. 

In the prolonged and detailed study 
made of the various provisions, the com- 
mittee considered the recommendations 
contained in Senate Document No. 42 and 
the recommendations in the reports of 
the standing committees. The commit- 
tee has also had numerous consultations 
and conferences with representatives of 
the Government agencies, and has given 
careful consideration to the views of in- 
terested private agencies and persons. 
A public hearing, in which full opportu- 
nity to testify was afforded all interested 
persons, was also held on June 10, 1947, 

On the basis of all the information 
developed as a result of the foregoing 
procedure, the committee has concli.ded 
that while it is necessary to continue in 
effect some of the war and emergency 
statutory provisions, a large number of 
suck provisions should now be repealed 
or operations thereunder terminated. 
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Senate Joint Resolution 123, as intro- 
duced on June 5, 1947, was prepared only 
for the purpose of establishing a basis 
upon which the committee might found 
its final conclusions. 

The committee recommends that the 
termination of war and emergency statu- 
tory provisions should be made in positive 
terms. Accordingly, the joint resolution 
in the amended form reported out by the 
committee provides specifically for the 
repeal or other termination of the provi- 
sions of law granting war or emergency 
powers which should be terminated at 
this time. In this form the joint reso- 
lution leaves no doubt as to its exact 
operation, 

Section 1 of the joint resolution would 
accomplish the immediate repeal of 60 
statutory provisions, which include the 
bulk of all the temporary statutes en- 
2 since the beginning of World War 

Section 2 amends 16 additional statu- 
tory provisions so as to effect their re- 
peal at a fixed time in the future, which 
will permit a necessary period for con- 
version to peacetime operations. The 
termination provisions in these statutes 
would no longer be related to a war or 
emergency, but the statutes would be 
amended so that they would expire on 
the dates provided in the resolution. 

Section 3 of the joint resolution, which 
lists 108 statutory provisions, provides 
that in the interpretation of these provi- 
sions the time when the joint resolution 
becomes effective shall be deemed to be 
the date of the termination of any state 
of war heretofore declared by the Con- 
gress and of the national emergencies 
proclaimed by the President on Septem- 
ber 8, 1939, and on May 27, 1941. Nearly 
all the provisions affected by this section 
are permanent legislation. Most of them 
are effective only during the periods of 
war or emergency. A few provide that 
the statutory authority shall continue for 
a specified period after the termination 
of war or an emergency. The section 
will have the effect of terminating im- 
mediately operations under the statutory 
provisions which are in effect only dur- 
ing a period of war or emergency. Au- 
thority under provisions which by their 
terms remain in effect for a specified pe- 
riod after the termination of the war or 
emergency will terminate at the end of 
that specified period. The permanent 
statutes affected by the section will re- 
main as permanent legislation for use 
again upon the occurrence of the con- 
tingency provided for by their terms. 

Section 5 provides that nothing con- 
tained in the resolution shall be held to 
exempt from prosecution or to relieve 
from punishment any offense committed 
in violation of any act. 

Senate Document No. 5, prepared by 
this committee in the course of its study 
of the problem of terminating war con- 
trols, listed 542 temporary and emergency 
and wartime provisions of law. The 
committee has found that 44 of these 
have already or expired or been repealed 
or similarly affected, many on March 31, 
1947, others upon the President’s procla- 
mation of the cessation of hostilities. 
Seventy provisions will expire on a defi- 
nite date already fixed by Congress in the 
terms of the provisions themselves. Sev- 
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enty-one are not war measures in the 
sense in which that term is usually inter- 
preted, but relate to agricultural pro- 
grams of the United States, provide 
rights for veterans, or pertain to other 
similar matters. Another group of stat- 
utory provisions set out in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 5 consists of those which relate 
to matters upon which legislation is now 
pending before the Congress. Nearly all 
of these pertain to the organization of 
the armed services. The committee felt 
that it would be inappropriate to repeal 
or otherwise terminate these provisions 
and thus interfere with the deliberations 
of the other standing committees of the 
Senate in matters pending before them. 
SUMMARY 


Briefly, the joint resolution has the ef- 
fect of repealing immediately 60 statu- 
tory provisions, of effecting the repeal 
within 1 year of 16 additional statutory 
provisions, and of terminating operations 
under 108 further statutory provisions so 
far as those operations depend upon the 
existence of war heretofore declared by 
the Congress or the emergencies pro- 
claimed by the President on September 8, 
1939, and May 27, 1941. 

Of the war and emergency statutes not 
affected by the resolution, a large num- 
ber will terminate at some definite time 
in the future by reason of provisions al- 
ready contained in them. Another group 
are not affected by the resolution because 
they are presently the subject of delib- 
erations of standing committees of the 
Senate other than the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 3 

CONCLUSION 


The committee has decided that all 
aspects of the problem of termination of 
war and emergency statutes have been 
thoroughly examined, and that the ex- 
tensive investigations, conferences, hear- 
ings, and deliberations have provided a 
basis for intelligent legislative action. 
The need for this action is urgent in that 
the amended Senate Joint Resolution 123 
will do a great deal toward returning the 
machinery and operations of the Gov- 
ernment from a war and emergency 
status to a permanent peacetime basis. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary reports Senate 
Joint Resolution 123, as amended, by 
unanimous consent, and urges that it be 
adopted. 

Mr. President, there is on the desk of 
each Senator the report of the com- 
mittee, which contains the bill and the 
substance of the statement I have already 
given to the Senate. I want to say, 
briefly, that it will be remembered that 
in January the program was developed, 
and a general resolution was adopted 
whereby there was referred to the vari- 
ous committees the question of deter- 
mining what in their judgment should 
be done in relation to statutes or laws 
that had special application to the ju- 
risdiction possessed by those committees. 
The committees functioned and reported, 
in accordance with the resolution, to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary then proceeded 
to screen all the information it received 
from the committees; it proceeded to 
screen the information it had received 
from the executive dei artments of the 
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Government; and it then proceeded to 
hold conferences. There was a general 
agreement reached between the depart- 
ments and the committee, so there is 
practically no controversial element in 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILEY. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Am I correct in 
understanding that we are now discuss- 
ing the control bill that concerns the con- 
tinuance of control over manila hemp and 
other imported fibers? 

Mr. WILEY. No; that is order No. 
347 on the calendar, Senate bill 1461, a 
bill to extend certain powers of the Pres- 
ident under title III of the Second War 
Powers Act. We are not discussing that. 
It is unaffected by the proposed legisla- 
tion. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper} should take up that bill imme- 
diately following action on the pending 
bill. I am informed the Senator from 
Kentucky is now on his way to the Sen- 
ate Chamber. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then those arti- 
cles are the subject of another bill that 
is now before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or which the Judiciary Committee 
has reported; is that not true? 

Mr. WILEY. That is correct. That 
relates to the Second War Powers Act, 
title III. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it planned to take up 
Senate bil! 1461 this morning? 

Mr. WILEY. I hope that will be done. 
At least, if I have anything to say about 
it, we will consider it, for the reason 
that it is necessary that action on the 
part of koth Houses of Congress and the 
President be had by the 30th of the 
month; otherwise there would be a hiatus 
respecting. these matters that might be 
very detrimental to the functioning of 
our economy. 

Mr. LODGE. So far as the Senator 
from Wisconsin knows, then, Calendar 
No. 347, Senate bill 1461, will be consid- 
ered immediately following the disposi- 
tion of the bill that is now being dis- 
cussed? 

Mr. WILEY. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. Les; I am happy to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In furtherance 
of what my colleague from Massachusetts 
has just said, I understand that the re- 
port on Calendar 347, which is Senate 
bill 1461, has not yet been printed and is 
not available, and, therefore, since one 
of our substantial Massachusetts busi- 
nesses, employing over 1,000 persons, is 
vitally interested in the matter, I hope 
the matter may not come before us until 
there has been an opportunity at least 
to see it in printed form. 

Mr. WILEY. In reply to that sugges- 
tion, I may say that I hope the Senator 
will not insist that that be done. The bill 
and the report have been submitted, but 
the Printing Office has been so swamped 
that apparently we may not get them 
promptly. The only question at issue, 
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however, between the Senator and the 
committee would be the question of so- 
called control of cordage, and that mat- 
ter can be discussed very openly and 
freely; and, whatever the judgment of 
the Senate is, that matter could even be 
removed from the bill. But we must get 
action on the Second War Powers Act. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LODGE. May I understand that 
the able Senator from Wisconsin would 
be willing to accept an amendment, even 
if the bil’ is not printed? 

Mr. WILEY. The bill is printed, but 
the report is not printed. 

Mr. LODGE. I wanted to inquire 
whether the Senator from Wisconsin 
might be willing to accept an amend- 
ment to the bill, even if the bill were not 
printed? 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is not now talking about the 
bill that I am discussing. He is refer- 
ring to order 347, Senate bill 1461, which 
is a bill to extend certain powers of the 
President under title III of the Second 
War Powers Act? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. WILEY. That bill is not under 
consideration at this time; and, of 
course, I would not have authority to 
accept an amendment, anyway. The 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] is 
in charge of that bill, and it involves only 
four or five items of the Second War 
Powers Act, one of which relates to cord- 
age. The bill has just now been laid on 
my desk, and it can be brought up for 
consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. I know that the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin is very influential 
insofar as that bill is concerned. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. This is the first 
time the word “influential” has been 
used in connection with me, and I ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, I mean it. 

Mr. WILEY, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. McGratH] make a statement in 
connection with the bill at this time, and 
that the Senate proceed to a conclusion 
upon it. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, ad- 
dressing myself to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 123, which is now before the Senate, 
I may say that the bill has been worked 
over very laboriously by the Committee 
on the Judiciary in complete cooperation 
with the Department of Justice. The 
measure deals with extremely compli- 
cated matters, because what is attempted 
to be done by it is to wipe off the statute 
books a great many of the acts that 
were placed upon them during the war 
period. 

The purpose of the bill, as drawn, is 
to place the country largely back on a 
peacetime basis with respect to many 
of the functions that have been hereto- 
fore exercised on a wartime or emer- 
gency basis. The general purpose of the 
bill requires very little explanation, but 
if we were to begin to explain it in de- 
tail the Senate would perhaps be kept 
in session longer than the session con- 
cluded on Saturday. 
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Mr. President, I might say that there 
are over 500 different enactments that 
have had to be considered in the draft- 
ing of the joint resolution now before 
us. All these various enactments have 
been considered by the agencies of Gov- 
ernment they affect. They have been 
analyzed by the experts in the Depart- 
ment of Justice who were familiar with 
the original enactments and their op- 
erations. 

I am authorized to say on behalf of 
those who have been representing the 
administration, that the joint resolu- 
tion in its present form is desirable. 
Should the measure not pass in its pres- 
ent form we will soon have to face the 
task of dealing with these acts one by 
one, and it is greatly to be feared that 
such an approach to the problem would 
result in endless confusion in the ad- 
ministrative branches of Government, 

Therefore, Mr. President, without go- 
ing into further details, for the matters 
involved are set forth adequately in the 
report, I should like to join with the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey], in urging the passage of the 
joint resolution, with the assurance to 
the Members of the Senate on this side 
of the aisle, if they should need any 
assurance, and to all the Members of 
the Senate, that the measure we are ask- 
ing the Senate to pass has been thor- 
oughly studied, and we believe it to be 
the most orderly way possible to largely 
return the Government to a peacetime 
basis. Therefore, I hope the joint reso- 
lution will be passed. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I urge 
the adoption of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
committee to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and to insert other lan- 
guage in lieu thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint res- 
olution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 123) 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to terminate certain 
emergency and war powers.” 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 564) to provide for the 
performance of the duties of the office 
of President, in case of the removal, res- 
ignation, or inability both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT AND NAVAL SERVICE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1948 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to lay aside the 
unfinished business, Senate bill 564, and 
that the Senate proceed to consider the 
Navy Department and naval service ap- 
propriation bill, fiscal year 1948. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts if that request has been 
cleared with the Senator from Nebraska 
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[Mr. Wuerry}, who has a standing re- 
quest that the unfinished business have 
first. consideration. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Massachusetts replies in the affirm- 
ative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts that the un- 
finished business be laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to consider the naval 
‘appropriation bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3493) making appropriations for the 
Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations with amendments. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this being an appropriation bill, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hatch Murray 
Baldwin Hawkes Myers 
Ball Hayden O Conor 
Barkley Hickenlooper O'Daniel 
Brewster Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hoey Overton 
Bridges Holland Pepper 
Brooks Ives Reed 
Buck Jenner Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Wyo. 
Byrd Kem Russell 
Cain Kilgore Saltonstall 
Capehart Knowland th 
Capper Langer Sparkman 
vez Lodge Stewart 
Connally Lucas Taft 
Cooper McCarran Taylor 
Cordon Carthy Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McClellan Thye 
Downey McFarland Tobey 
Dworshak McGrath Tydings 
Eastland McKellar Umstead 
Ecton McMahon Vandenberg 
Ellender Magnuson Watkins 
Ferguson Malone Wherry 
Flanders Martin White 
Fulbright Maybank Wiley 
George Millikin Williams 
Green Moore Wilson 
Gurney Morse Young 


Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] is absent 
by leave of the Senate, having been ap- 
pointed a delegate to the International 
Labor Conference at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LopcE in the chair). Ninety-three Sen- 
ator have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
I ask that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, that it be read for 
amendment, and that the committee 
amendments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to make a very brief state- 
ment. To the best of my knowledge, this 
is a unanimous committee report. A 
summary of what the committee has rec- 
ommended is on page 7 of the report. 
The committee believes that what it has 
recommended for the Navy will provide a 
well-balanced fighting navy, adequately 
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manned. In dollars and cents, the com- 
mittee has increased the net appropria- 
tion over what the House recommended 
by $15,500,000. In expenditures in the 
fiscal year 1948, it has reduced the House 
action by approximately $30,000,000. 
The bill would permit an increase in en- 
listed personnel to 395,000 men, with 43,- 
000 officers, as compared with 355,000 
men and 41,000 officers, as provided by 
the House. 

In a nutshell, that is what the com- 
mittee recommends for the action of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first committee 
amendment. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading Naval Establishment—Ofiice of 
the Secretary— Miscellaneous expenses,” 
on page 3, line 16, after the word ex- 
penses”, to strike out “$14,500,000” and 
insert “$16,700,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Research, Navy,’ on page 4, 
line 6, after the word “Research”, to 
strike out “$34,400,000” and insert “$34,- 
000,000”; and in line 9, after the word 
“Laboratory”, to insert a comma and 
“and the Special Devices Center.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Island governments,” on page 
5, line 10, after the word “areas”, 
to strike out 82,500,000“ and insert 
“$3,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Naval Personnel— 
Training, education, and welfare, Navy,” 
on page 6, line 12, after the word “For”, 
to insert “expenses necessary for the.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 22, after the word “libraries”, to in- 
sert and expenses incident thereto.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
line 11, after “(34 U. S. C. 821)”, to strike 
ont „812.000, 000“ and insert 815,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
line 13, after the word Navy“, to strike 
out “$26,850,000” and insert “$29,850,000, 
to be accounted for as one fund.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Miscellaneous expenses, Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel,” on page 7, line 
18, after the word “tags”, to strike out 
“$300,000” and insert “$700,000.” 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Naval Reserve,” on page 8, line 
5, after the word “activities”, to strike 
out “$100,000,000” and insert “$99,700,- 
000.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
connection with the Naval Reserve I no- 
tice that the Senate committee has cut 
the amount recommended by the House 
to the extent of approximately $300,000, 
as is well known by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, who himself has been 
very active in the matter of the Naval 
Reserve. I wonder if it was the con- 
sensus of the committee and the Navy 
Department that the amount recom- 
mended will be adequate to establish 
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Naval Reserve units in the various dis- 
tricts of the United States. The Navy 
has been very active in this connection. 
In my own State and in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts several communities have ac- 
tive Naval Reserve units. They are not 
Naval Reserve units such as we had prior 
to World War II. which existed largely 
only on paper. These are active, going 
concerns. The men take pride in their 
commissions, and they undergo training 
every year. The Navy has generously 
placed at their disposal many ships. I 
am wondering if it is the consensus of 
opinion that the amount recommended 
will cover not only the existing activities, 
but also possible future activities in the 
coming year. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would reply to 
my colleague from Washington that the 
House gave the Naval Reserve the full 
amount requested in the budget. The 
Senate cut it by $300,000, but increased 
by $450,000 the amount to go into pur- 
chasing Naval Reserve items. That was 
entirely agreeable to the Navy. They 
can put the money into the other item 
and they probably could not put it into 
the first item. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So, what the Navy 
itself probably contemplates and plans 
for the coming fiscal year is what it 
thinks will do the job? i 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

155 MAGNUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 8, line 5. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Naval Academy,” on page 8, 
line 13, after the word models“, to 
strike out the colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That no part of any 
appropriation in this act shall be avail- 
able for the pay or allowances of any 
enlisted man of the Navy or Marine 
Corps assigned to duty at the Naval 
Academy, if such assignment will in- 
crease the total number so assigned 
above 1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Ships—Mainte- 
nance, Bureau of Ships,” on page 9, line 
10, after the word “vessels”, to insert 
“leasing of laying-up facilities and 
docks”; on page 10, line 19, after the 
word “expeditions,” to strike out 8300, 
000,000” and insert “$322,000,000"; and 
in line 23, after the word “Fund”, to in- 
sert “and/or the Clothing and Small 
Stores Fund.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, to 
my mind, this is the most important 
item in the naval appropriation bill. As 
the Senator from Massachusetts well 
knows, when the President suggested 
that the various bureaus of the Navy 
cut and economize after the war, the 
Bureau of Ships probably did the best 
job of any of the Navy Department bu- 
reaus. 

It is my understanding that the House 
gave them an over-all cut of approxi- 
mately 17 percent. of their budget esti- 
mate. In effect, that means to the Bu- 
reau of Ships an even greater cut, be- 
cause they were diligent in cutting ahead 
of time, and cutting down to the rock 
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bottom of their budget estimates. Of 
course, as the Senator well knows, the 
maintenance of the fleet, both active and 
inactive, is the most important item in 
naval appropriations, and one of the 
largest items. It affects employment in 
all the navy yards, in Massachusetts, in 
my own State, in California, at Philadel- 
phia, Norfolk, New York, Mare Island, 
San Diego, Terminal Island, Hunters 
Point, and Bremerton. 

The Navy had set an over-all figure, 
again a rock-bottom estimate, in order 
to maintain the fleet which Congress it- 
self had given a mandate to the Navy to 
maintain, and there was a rock bottom 
of approximately 90,000 civilian em- 
ployees scattered about through the 
various navy yards. The House cut that 
amount approximately 872,000,000 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It was $74,000,- 
000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That would serious- 
ly curtail the Navy’s figure of 90,000 ci- 
vilian mechanics and employees in the 
various navy yards, to a great extent. 
I believe the ceiling was 9,000 in a Navy 
yard. That would cut it down to ap- 
proximately 8,200. Of course it is false 
economy—and I am sure the Senator 
from Massachusetts agrees with me—to 
postpone repairs to a ship. It means 
that next year it will be necessary to 
make more repairs, because both the ac- 
tive fleet and the inactive fleet must be 
maintained. I am wondering whether 
or not, from the hearings and from the 
testimony of the very able head of the 
Bureau of Ships, Admiral Mills, who cut 
his budget almost to the extreme when 
he might have asked for more, the com- 
mittee learned whether the restoration 
of $22,000,000, as it affects the navy yard 
in Boston as well as the navy yard in 
my State, will seriously curtail the so- 
called employment ceilings in those navy 
yards. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
will first say to my colleague that when 
I said $74,000,000 was cut by the House 
I should have said $66,000,000. The ac- 
tion of the Senate restored approximate- 
ly $22,000,000. Admiral Mills, who was 
one of the best witnesses who appeared 
before the subcommittee, stated that the 
restoration will permit the maintenance 
of the active fleet and will result in a 
standard of maintenance which, while 
it is not all that is desired, will be suf- 
ficient. Furthermore, it will permit the 
overhauling of some of the inactive ships 
and permit procurement of electronic 
material. While this cannot go on in- 
definitely, it is enough for this year, and 
will take care of the active fleet and 
make possible some work on the inactive 
fleet, and allow the procurement of some 
new electronic material that is necessary. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, Ad- 
miral Mills was of the opinion that the 
restoration of $22,000,000 would be suf- 
ficient, over and above the House cut, to 
keep up repairs to the so-called active 
fleet? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And that also they 
would be able to do some work on what 
we term the inactive fleet? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. What would this 
do to the 90,000 personnel ceiling that 
was set? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It would mean, 
I believe, some reduction, but not very 
much. That subject was not gone into 
in detail. There will be some reduction, 
of course. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, 
the committee left it open so that the 
Bureau of Ships itself could lay off men; 
that is, an over-all layoff, rather than 
in a specific yard? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I under- 
stood Admiral Mills’ testimony, the 
yards that will be kept going will keep 
the ordinary number of employees. 
Their basic employees will be continued 
and their basic work will be continued. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Was there any 
testimony at all to the effect chat some 
of the so-called wartime yards might 
be closed? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, The whole bill 
provides for the Navy in such a way that 
the essential shore establishments for 
a well-balanced battle fleet will be 
maintained, and naturally the Navy 
will continue to close down those shore 
establishments which were essential for 
war purposes only. That question was 
not gone into in detail, because it was 
left to the Navy to keep those shore sta- 
tions which were essential for a well- 
balanced fleet in the Pacific and in the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, 
the Bureau of Ships was given a margin 
within which they could vary, as the 
circumstances required, as between the 
various Navy yards? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Was there any 
testimony at all regarding the so-called 
east and west coast yards, as to the com- 
plement of the fleet that now lies in the 
Atlantic as against the complement of 
the fleet in the Pacific? X 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Admiral Nimitz 
in his prepared testimony told the num- 
ber of carriers and the size of the battle 
fleet in the Pacific as opposed to the 
Atlantic Fleet. If my memory is cor- 
rect, he said there were more ships in 
the Pacific than in the Atlantic, but I 
am not certain of that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If it is not confi- 
dential, was there any testimony at all 
as to the size of the Atlantic Fleet as 
compared with the size of the Pacific 
Fleet for the coming year? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am informed 
that it is broken down about 50-50 at 
the present time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate the 
fact that the Senator did not go into 
this matter in detail, because it is a mat- 
ter of operations rather than ship main- 
tenance, and it is a difficult thing to sep- 
arate them, but the Nation’s naval 
strength, the greatest combined naval 
strength in the world, is now divided 
equally between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. With a little 
balance in favor of the Pacific Fleet. If 
the Senator will read the table at the 
bottom of page 3 of the report he will see 
the number of ships that will be in active 
service as a result of the Senate’s action. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Is there a great 
variance from the complement of the 
fleet as of a year ago? In other words, 
are more ships being moved to the 
Atlantic than were normally moved in 
the period beginning with World War I1? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That movement 
has not yet started, but I believe it will be 
in that direction. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In an easterly 
direction, through the canal? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Illinois, if the Senator 
from Washington has concluded. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I had one more 
question I wanted to ask, but the Senator 
from Illinois may go ahead. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me ask the able 
Senator from Massachusetts just two or 
three questions in order that I may clear 
up some misinformation in my own mind. 
I have not had an opportunity to read 
the report of the committee. Can the 
Senator tell me how much the House of 
Representatives cut in actual money be- 
low what was requested in the budget of 
the President of the United States? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The House cut 
the budget estimates by $378,000,000, re- 
sulting in a reduction in expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1948 of approximately 
$374,000,000. 

The Senate restored $177,000,000 of the 
cut, making a net cut in appropriations 
for 1948 of $201,000,000.. But the Senate 
rescinded appropriations of 1946 and 
1947 in the amount of $161,000,000, mak- 
ing a net increase in appropriations of 
$15,500,000, but a net reduction in total 
expenditures for 1948 of $30,000,000. 

Mr. LUCAS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that there is only a $30,000,000 
difference between what the President 
estimated in his budget and what the 
Senate Appropriations Committee finally 
agreed upon? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No; what it 
amounts to is that the Senate commit- 
tee’s action is to cut the President’s 
budget by $200,000,000. 

What the committee has done is to cut 
the appropriations submitted by the 
President by $200,000,000, and to cut the 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1948 by 
$400,000,000; but it has increased, net, 
the appropriations made by the House by 
$15,500,000, but has reduced the expendi- 
tures recommended by the House for the 
fiscal year 1948 by $30,000,000, making a 
net reduction in appropriations of $200,- 
000,000, but a net reduction in expendi- 
tures of $400,000,000. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think I understand the 
statement the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts has made. 

Now let me inquire briefly just where 
these cuts will take place in the Navy. 
Probably the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has already told the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
answer that question a little obliquely. 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The President’s 
message, in dollars and cents, permitted 
a Navy of 400,000 men and 45,000 officers. 
The House cut the number of men, on 
the basis of an average throughout the 
year, to 355,000 men and 42,000 officers. 
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The Senate committee’s action has re- 
stored the number of men to 395,000, and 
the officers to 43,000. In other words, by 
the Senate committee’s action, we have 
restored sufficient men in uniform to 
operate the same number of ships that 
the President recommended. The cuts 
we have made may be stated as follows: 
We have cut some in rescinding contracts 
for the newest of equipment; we have cut 
some in maintenance; and we have re- 
scinded some of the project orders and 
contract orders for new ships and for the 
maintenance of some of the ships that 
are in the inactive fleet. 

But, as I told the Senator from Wash- 
ington, Admiral Mills appeared before us, 
and we have restored enough money to 
maintain adequately the active fighting 
fleet. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me ask this further 
question: Is the report by the Appropria- 
tions Committee a unanimous report? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is. 

Mr. LUCAS. I know that the Senator 
from Massachusetts is as much inter- 
ested in an adequate national defense in 
these uncertain times as is any other 
Member of the Senate, and so I should 
like to know whether he feels that what 
the committee has recommended is ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the Navy dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1948. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do believe so. 
Furthermore, I believe that the Navy it- 
self, although it would like to have more 
money, will get along and is satisfied with 
what we have provided. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts believe that as a result of 
these cuts we shall in any way be im- 
pairing the efficiency or the adequacy of 
the Navy in this crucial period of world 
history? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In answer to 
that question I say, No; I do not. I 
think what we have done by our action 
is to postpone, if you will, by a little, pro- 
viding the latest type of radar, boring all 
the guns, providing all the reserves of 
ammunition and the reserves of mate- 
rials for building new ships or maintain- 
ing ships, but we have not affected the 
fighting forces. We have permitted the 
Navy to have what it calls well-rounded 
battle task forces. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me ask one fur- 
ther question, please. First, I wish to 
say to my able friend, the Senator from 
Massachusetts, that in my humble judg- 
ment there is nothing more important 
at the present time, in view of the criti- 
cal conditions which now exist in the 
world, than for us to have an up-to-date, 
adequate, efficient United States Navy. 
As a result of the unanimous report of 
the Appropriations Committee upon this 
vital item in connection with the Presi- 
dent’s budget, I assume that the Senate 
conferees, of which the able Senator 
from Massachusetts probably will be 
chairman, will do everything within 
their power to keep this item where it 
has been fixed by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I say to my 
able colleague from Illinois that there is 
no one who feels any stronger along the 
lines he has so ably stated than I do. 

Mr. LUCAS. I know of the record of 
the Senator from Massachusetts on this 
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question. My only desire in interrogat- 
ing him along this line is to see that 
when the conferees meet nothing will be 
done to disturb what seems to me to be 
a fair and honest verdict by our Appro- 
priations Committee with respect to this 
cut, The Senator from Massachusetts 
has told me that in his judgment noth- 
ing has been done that will impair the 
efficiency or adequacy of the Navy in this 
unusual hour of uncertainty in world 
affairs. I simply plead with the Senator 
and all other Senators who will be mem- 
bers of the conference committee to stick 
by their guns, because I feel that it is 
necessary to do so. I have a sort of in- 
tuitive judgment in this matter. I do 
not know anything about the facts; I 
have not studied the facts; I admit that 
I have not read the report. but I have a 
feeling that we cannot do too much to 
stand by the Navy and the Army at this 
particular time. 

I dislike to go against their judg- 
ment, although I know there are a great 
number of Senators who feel that the 
Army and Navy come here and ask for 
many things they do not deserve; and 
that may be true; there may be some- 
thing in that. But I would rather have 
just a little too much at this particular 
time than not have quite enough. I 
think it is very important, as I view it, 
to do everything possible to get what 
the Appropriations Committee has rec- 
ommended. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think our 
committee has done just what the Sena- 
tor has suggested. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. First of all, what 
was the House percentage over-all cut 
of the Navy budget, as compared with 
the budget request? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In appropria- 
tions, about 11½ percent; in money to 
be spent in 1948 it was $374,000,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What was the Sen- 
ate committee cut, percentagewise? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We restored 
$177,000,000 of a cut of $378,000,000, 
leaving the net cut in appropriations 
$201,000,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Which would be, 
as I calculate mentally, around 5 or 6 
percent, would it not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Between 5 and 
6 percent. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The ship-mainte- 
nance appropriation was cut in the 
House 17.5 percent? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It was cut a net 
amount of $66,000,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Which means 17.5 
percent, as I recall the figures. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would have to 
figure that out. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This is the point: 
Whereas the over-all cut in the Navy, 
in the House Appropriations Committee, 
was 11 percent, the Bureau of Ships ap- 
propriations was cut 5 or 6 percent more 
than the over-all cut, and, to my mind, 
of course, that is the most important 
item in the Navy budget. The restora- 
tion of the twenty-two million, as com- 
pared with the 5 or 6 percent cut, which 
now exists over the budget estimates, is 
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how much in regard to the Bureau of 
Ships? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Without trying 
to figure the percentage, what we have 
done is to put back personnel to operate 
the active fleet and cut away a little bit 
of the maintenance, also rescinding ap- 
propriations of 1946 and 1947 on contract 
orders and project orders. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I see in the com- 
mittee report that the budget message 
calls for 850 combat ships. The House 
action reduced that to 765 combat ships. 
This refers to the active fleet. The Sen- 
ate committee restoration, according to 
the committee report, is to have 850 com- 
bat ships, which is what the budget calls 
for. How does the committee justify a 
complete restoration of the active fleet 
to 850, and still cut the maintenance of 
that active fleet a certain percentage 
over the budget estimate? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Because the 
Navy, in figuring its maintenance and 
figuring its restorations, and so on, had 
figured to the topmost degree of eff- 
ciency, figuring on painting right down 
to the keel, installing the newest type of 
radar equipment, and soon. We felt it 
was much more important to restore the _ 
personnel who will operate a well- 
manned, fighting fleet, than to paint 
down to the keel, and install the newest 
type of radar. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let those things go 
for a time? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Yes, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, the 
cut in ship maintenance will not seri- 
ously handicap the maintenance of the 
850 ships which the President asked for; 
It might postpone some of the extras? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, That is correct, 
and that was gone into very carefully by 
the committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Did Admiral Mills 
testify at all as to what the cut would be 
in the navy yard appropriation due to 
the Senate committee action? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. He definitely 
did not. What he wants to do, as I said, 
is to keep the navy yards, which they 
expect to maintain with their skilled em- 
ployees, with all the help necessary to 
maintain those yards, to distribute the 
work so that those yards will be main- 
tained, and not build up some at the 
expense of others. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. For the purpose of 
the Record again, and I appreciate this 
is general and not exact, the Senator’s 
best estimate is that if the new ships 
appropriation is cut, let us say, 5 or 6 
percent, that would react in time to a 
cut of 5 or 6 percent from the present 
over-all manpower total, in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Bremerton, and the like? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I understand 
not. If a yard is to be given up, of 
course, that yard will be put on a care- 
taker basis, and it will affect those yards, 
but the employees in the yards which are 
to be maintained, which the Navy ex- 
pects to maintain, will not be affected 
to the same extent. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Was there any 
testimony as to which yards would be 
maintained and which might be put on 
a caretaker basis? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There was not. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. It is reasonable to 
assume, is it not, from the general testi- 
mony, that the so-called old-established 
yards would probably be definitely main- 
tained if the amount were sufficient to 
maintain them adequately? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would assume 
so, but I cannot speak authoritatively on 
that, because that question was not gone 
into. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Is there any 
amount placed in the bill at all for new 
ship construction? J 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There is, but I 
cannot tell the Senator just how much 
without going into the records. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is that for combat 
ships? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iso understand. 

Mr. MAGNUSON How much did the 
Senate committee restore as to research? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The research 
figure submitted by the budget was left 
untouched by the House. The Senate 
committee again took the same action 
it did in regard to the reserve. It cut 
a few hundred thousand dollars of the 
amount for research, and put it into the 
item for administrative assistants, so 
that all research could be properly tabu- 
lated, and so on. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, a 
very small amount? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It was $400,000 
out of an appropriation of $34,000,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What did the Sen- 
ate committee do in regard to the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, compared with the 
House action? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor look at the top of page 4 of the re- 
port? That shows the total operable 
fleet, with aircraft, operable within per- 
sonnel limitations. In other words, the 
Senate committee action restores almost 
the full number of ships the budget 
called for, though not quite. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Seventy-eight mil- 
lion, I see on page 11 of the report. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The budget es- 
timate for the Bureau of Aviation of the 
Navy was $529,500,000. The House cut it 
to $474,000,000, and the Senate restored 
$28,890,000, making a budget of $502,- 
890,000, or a rough cut of just under 
$27,000,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. To sum this up, in 
other words, the over-all Senate action 
on naval appropriations would allow the 
United States Navy—and it is gaged by 
personnel; that is the yardstick—some 
395,000 men and 42,000 officers, as com- 
pared to the budget request and the 
President’s request of 500,000 men and 
about 43,000 officers, generally speaking? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We have to 
make this distinction. The President in 
his budget made request for 46,000 offi- 
cers and 425,000 enlisted men, but the 
money requested in submitting the 
budget was only enough to take care of 
45,000 officers and 400,000 men. What 
the Senate has done is to permit 395,000 
men, instead of 400,000, and 42,000 offi- 
cers, instead of 45,000 officers. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the Senator 
recall the congressional mandate as to 
the number of men in the fleet? Was it 
500,000 men? 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. If my memory 
is correct, it was 425,000 men. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Four hundred and 
twenty-five thousand men? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, That is accord- 
ing to my memory. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It was approxi- 
mately 500,000 over-all? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. A little under. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So that, under the 
Senator’s able direction, in view of the 
drastic House cuts, the over-all strength 
of the Navy, if it is cut—and it may not 
be cut; the efficiency can still well go on, 
despite some cuts—is practically what 
Congress mandated to the Navy Depart- 
ment as to the size of the so-called active 
fleet? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Almost, but not 
quite. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Just one more 
question, and I will be through. I do 
not want to delay the Senator, but this, 
to me, is a very important matter. Un- 
der “General provisions,“ section 103 is 
again placed in the bill, and that is the 
result, is it not, I will ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts, of a practice of long 
standing on the part of the Navy De- 
partment and Congress? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is in the 
same form as it has been since 1915. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I compliment the Senator from 
Massachusetts on the very efficient and 
fine job he has done on the naval appro- 
priations. I think the Recor should 
show that I served with the Senator, and 
I have been with him many times on 
matters affecting the welfare of the 
Navy, and when the welfare of the coun- 
try as it pertains to the Navy has been 
at stake and at issue. I will say that 
his judgment on the matter has always 
been wise and farsighted. As the Sena- 
tor from Illinois well said, I know the 
Senator from Massachusetts agrees that 
this is most important; in other words, 
it is our first line of defense, and al- 
though the Navy had a great many 
friends during the war, I am glad to see 
that the Navy also has some friends in 
peacetime. We do not want to relapse 
into the days of the twenties, when we 
practically scuttled the Navy. I think 
this bill is very adequate, and I hope the 
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says, will stick to his guns in the con- 
ference. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator very much. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Did I understand the 
Senator to say that in the maintenance 
item the Senate has further reduced the 
House cuts? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No. 

Mr. MYERS. What has been done in 
the maintenance item, with regard to 
the House cuts? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senate 
committee has restored $22,000,000 of a 
$66,000,000 cut from the appropriation 
for maintenance of the Bureau of Ships. 
Also the Senate committee recommends 
the rescission of a certain number of 
contract orders and project orders for 
1946 and 1947, on which very little work 
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is being done, as we are informed by the 
Navy, amounting to $161,000,000. Those 
contracts and those project orders have 
been rescinded. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator from 
Washington, addressing a question to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, I be- 
lieve, inquired whether the Navy De- 
partment had given any indication as 
to which yards might be used as stand- 
by yards. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. They did not, 
to our committee, in any way, and I de- 
liberately did not ask them that ques- 
tion, because I did not want to get into 
any questions, saying this yard should be 
opened, or that yard should be closed. 
The Navy, as I understand it, and as 
Admiral Mills and Admiral Nimitz told 
the committee, expects to keep the shore 
establishment that will permit them to 
operate balanced task forces in both the 
Pacific and the Atlantic. I did not go 
into the questions in any way, except that 
the established yards will not, as I under- 
stand, be put down below the fundamen- 
tal number of employees which they have 
had over a period of years. 

Mr. MYERS. I surmise, then, from 
that statement, that the committee has 
no intention of going into that question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not think 
the committee ought to go into that 
question. 

Mr. MYERS. Could the Senator in- 
form me what effect the bill might have 
on the naval aircraft factory in Phil- 
adelphia? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I can only say 
this—and I did not bring it up—the 
question of antisubmarine patrol was left 
uncertain between the Army and the 
Navy, when the budget was submitted, 
and we have put in $78,000,000 to build 
antisubmarine aircraft patrol over the 
next 3 years, That is a contract au- 
thorization that does not include any 
money in the fiscal year 1948, but per- 
mits the planning, and we shall have to 
appropriate for it in 1949 and 1950. But 
we do that because the antisubmarine 
work has been definitely established as 
a part of the Navy function. 

Mr. MYERS. I understand there has 
been an over-all personnel at that air- 
craft factory of approximately 6,000 
people. Does the Senator have any idea 
as to whether or not the bill may re- 
quire a reduction in that staff or in that 
force? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No. There, 
again, I would say to my colleague from 
Pennsylvania, we did not go into that 
matter. I do not think it was the in- 
tention of the committee to go into this 
aircraft factory or that aircraft factory, 
or the navy yard; we left that entirely 
to the Navy. 

Mr. MYERS. I think this is the one 
real aircraft factory that the Navy has. 
Would the Senator be able to indicate, 
as the result of this bill, whether or not 
they could maintain the same level that 
they have had in the past, in the years 
before the war and in the years during 
the war? Would they be able to main- 
tain their same personnel level of 
employment? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I could not an- 
swer that question in detail. What we 
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did was to put back enough personnel so 
that they could operate the same num- 
ber of aircraft that the budget provided, 
which they reauested, and to allow 
enough oil, to allow enough materials, 
and to allow enough ground crews to 
operate those planes safely. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONOR. May I inquire fur- 
ther from the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts regarding long-range 
antisubmarine patrol service? The Sen- 
ator has very kindly made observations 
with regard to it, and I would appre- 
ciate it very much if he could elaborate 
somewhat on it, because of the impor- 
tance of that subject. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The only elab- 
oration I can make is that we have done 
what the Navy requested. As I under- 
stand it, when the budget was submit- 
ted—this is perhaps repeating what I 
have already said—there was a difference 
of opinion as to whether the antisubma- 
rine production should be in the hands of 
the Army aircraft or in the hands of the 
Navy. That question has since been de- 
cided that it is a Navy function, so we 
put in $78,000,000 of contract authoriza- 
tion, which is all that was asked for; but 
none of this will be spent in 1948, but it 
will be spent in 1949 and 1950, on pro- 
viding the so-called “turtles.” 

Mr. O'CONOR. I am very grateful to 
the Senator, but I would like to ask 
whether he believes that, in view of the 
great importance of this particular phase 
of the subject, that there is guaranteed 
adequate provision for antisubmarine 
patrol service, even without the appro- 
priation at this time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We have a letter 
here from the Secretary of the Navy to 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], chairman of the committee, 
which would indicate that the $78,000,000 
was eliminated by the Bureau of the 
Budget. We put it back. The Secretary 
goes on to say that no new funds are 
needed to be provided in 1948. He also 
says that additional contract authority 
will be necessary ultimately in the 
amount of $170,000,000, but only $78,000,- 
000 is requested at this time, and that 
is all the committee placed in the bill. 

Mr. O'CONOR. May I ask whether or 
not there was any change in the figures 
submitted by the Navy in that particular 
respect? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am informed 
not. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I may say that I would like to 
echo the sentiments expressed by other 
Senators in commending very heartily 
the splendid work of the Senator from 
Massachusetts on this very important 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Ordnance—Ord- 
nance and ordnance stores, Navy,” on 
page 11, line 3, after the word “For” 
where it occurs the first time, to insert 
“necessary expenses of”; and in line 15, 
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after “(Public Law 604)”, to strike out 
“$180,000,000" and insert “‘$192,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau. of Supplies and Ac- 
counts—Pay and subsistence of naval 
personnel,” on page 13, line 5, after the 
word “stopped”, to strike out the colon 
and the following proviso: . “Provided, 
That no appropriation contained in this 
act shall be available for the pay, al- 
lowances, or other expenses of any en- 
listed man or civil employee performing 
service in the residence or quarters of 
an officer or officers on shore as a cook, 
waiter, or other work of a character per- 
formed by a household servant, but 
nothing herein shall be construed as pre- 
venting the voluntary employment in 
any such capacity of a retired enlisted 
man or a transferred member of the 
Fleet Reserve without additional ex- 
pense to the Government, nor the sale of 
meals to officers by general messes on 
shore as regulated by detailed instruc- 
tions from the Navy Department; total, 
pay, and allowances”; and in line 17, 
after the amendment just above stated, 
to strike out “$1,153,000,000" and insert 
“$1,219,777,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, 
line 20, after the word law“, to strike 
on “$47,000,000” and insert “$53,981,- 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, 
line 22, after the word “personnel”, to 
strike out “$1,200,000,000” and insert 
$1,273,758,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, 
line 6, after the word “Fund”, to insert 
“and/or the Naval Stock Fund.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Transportation and recruiting 
of naval personnel,” on page 15, line 10, 
efter the word “appropriation”, to strike 
out “$34,000,000” and insert “$36,631,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment wes, under the 
subhead “Maintenance, Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts,” on page 15, line 24, 
after the word “yards”, to insert a semi- 
colon and “losses sustained by disburs- 
ing officers of the Navy receiving coun- 
terfeit currency and counterfeit military 
payment certificates; and amounts nec- 
essary to adjust deficiencies in the ac- 
counts of disbursing’ officers of the Navy 
resulting from transactions authorized 
by Public Law 554, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, approved December 23, 1944”; on 
page 16, line 5, before the word “In”, to 
strike out “$150,000,000” and insert 
“$155,000,000”; and in line 10, after the 
word “Fund”, to insert “and/or the 
Clothing and Small Stores Fund.” 

The amendment.was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Transportation of things,” on 
page 16, line 14, after the word “Guard”, 
to strike out “$50,000,000” and insert 
“$58,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Fuel, Navy,” on page 16, line 
20, after the word “facilities”, to strike 
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out “$50,000,000” and insert “$55,000,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Yards and Docks— 
Maintenance, Bureau. of Yards and 
Docks,” on page 17, line 16, after the word 
Docks“, to insert “maintenance, re- 
pair, and operation of passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles for the Navy Department; 
rental of pasSenger-carrying vehicles”; 
in line 20, after “(Public Law 604)”, to 
strike out “$126,000,000" and insert 
“$128 650,000“; on page 18, line 6, after 
the word “housing”, to strike out “$3,- 
450,000” and insert “$3,800,000”; and in 
line 7, after the words “in all”, to strike 
out “$129,450,000” and insert “$132,450,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Aeronautics—Avia- 
tion, Navy,” on page 18, line 19, after the 
word “plants”, to insert a comma and 
“and for the employment of group IV- 
personnel in the Bureau of Aeronautics 
necessary for the purposes of this item 
of appropriation”; on page 19, line 8, 
after “(Public Law 604)”, to strike out 
“$291,000,000” and insert “$319,890,- 
000”; in line 10, after the words “in all”, 
to strike out “$474,000,000" and insert 
“$502,890,000”; and in line 21, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “$170,000,000” 
and insert “$248,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Marine Corps—Pay, Marine 
Corps,” on page 20, at the beginning 
of line 1, to strike out “$26,400,000” and 
insert 828,384,000“; in the same line, 
after the word “including”, to strike out 
“$3,000,000” and insert 83,316,000“; in 
line 7, after the word “allowance”, to 
strike out “$3,500,000” and insert “$3,- 
728,000"; in line 8, after the word “allow- 
ancc”, to strike out 85,100,000“ and in- 
sert 85,470,000“; and in the same line, 
after the words in all“, to strike out 
“$35,000,000” and insert “$37,582,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, 
line 6, after the word “troops”, to strike 
out “$1,342,000” and insert “$1,448,009.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, 
line 7, after the words “In all”, to strike 
out “$189,128,000” and insert “$191,816,- 
000”; and in line 10, after the word 
“fund”, to insert “and shall be available 
for amounts necessary to adjust defi- 
ciencies in the accounts of disbursing 
officers of the Marine Corps resulting 
from transactions authorized by the act 
of December 23, 1944.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Pay of civil force, Marine 
Corps,” on page 21, line 19, after “Marine 
Corps“, to strike out “$1,000,000” and 
insert “$1,175,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, 
line 22, after Marine Corps“, to strike 
out “$900,000” and insert “$1,050,000”; 
and in the same line, after the words 
“in all“, to strike out “$1,900,000” and 
insert 82,225,000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Shipbuilding—Ordnance for 
„aew construction,” on page 25, line 9, 
after the word “plants”, to insert “and 
group IV-b personnel in the Bureau of 
Ordnance necessary for the purpose of 
this appropriation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Navy Department—Salaries,” 
on page 26, line 8, after the figures 
“$7,000", to strike out 83,600,000“ and 
insert “$4,471,100.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 9, after “Office of Naval Research”, 
to strike out “$764,000” and insert 
“$1,244,100.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 11, after the word “boards”, to strike 
out “$17,500” and insert “$22,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 12, after the word “Library”, to 
strike out “$50,000” and insert “$57,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 13, after “Office of Judge Advocate 
General”, to strike out “$300,000” and 
insert “$348,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 14, after “Office of Chief of Naval 
Operations”, to strike out “$1,400,000” 
and insert “$1,575,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 16, after “Board of Inspection and 
Survey”, to strike out “$35,000” and in- 
sert “$37,400.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 17, after “Office of Director of Naval 
Communications”, to strike out “$1,625,- 
000” and insert “$2,454,300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 19, after “Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence”, to strike out 8900, 000“ and in- 
sert “$1,182,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 20, after “Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel”, to strike out 83,000, 000“ and insert 
“$3,897,700.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 21, after “Hydrographic Office“, to 
strike out 81,800,000“ and insert “$2,- 
200,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 23, after the word work“, to strike 
out “$400,000” and insert “$433,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 24, after “Bureau of Ships”, to strike 
out 85,450,000“ and insert “$6,950,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I note on page 26 
that again for the Bureau of Ships the 
committee has added some $1,500,000 for 
salaries. Is that because of the fact 
that the research and planning was 
transferred into that office? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor repeat his question? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I see that the Bu- 
reau of Ships has been granted also an 
increase in salaries. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That was done 
at the request of Admiral Mills. The 
money that was given to him for the 
Bureau of Maintenance would not be 
adequately administered unless we in- 
creased the number of supervisors and 
administrators, and the purpose was to 
increase this amount in order that he 
could efficiently spend the money we 
gave him, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is a very im- 
portant item for the Bureau of Ships, 
and I do hope that that increase will 
also be sustained in conference, because 
this planning means so much. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 25, after Bureau of Ordnance”, to 
strike out “$3,000,000” and insert “$3,- 
710,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, 
line 1, after “Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts“, to strike out “$4,300,000” and 
insert “$4,710,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, 
line 3, after “Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery“, to strike out $1,000,000” and 
insert “$1,284,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, 
line 5, after “Bureau of Yards and 
Docks”, to strike out “$2,000,000” and 
insert “$2,574,600.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, 
line 6, after “Bureau of Aeronautics”, 
to strike out “$3,000,000” and insert “$2,- 
400,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, 
line 7, after “Navy Department”, to 
strike out “$32,660,100” and insert “$39,- 
569,300.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Contingent expenses,” on page 
27, line 19, after the word “offices”, to 
strike out “$1,000,000” and insert “$1,- 
060,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Printing and binding,” on page 
28, line 4, after the word “Office”, to strike 
out “$2,750,000” and insert “$3,050,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Contingent and miscellaneous 
expenses, Hydrographic Office,” on page 
28, line 13, after the word “charts”, to 
strike out 8900, 000 and insert “$1,000,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Contingent and miscellaneous 
expenses, Naval Observatory,” on page 
29, line 3, after the word “expenses”, to 
strike out 848,000“ and insert 850,000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “General provisions,” in section 
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106, on page 34, line 18, after the word 
“appropriations”, to insert a semicolon 
and “payment of rewards, as authorized 
by law, for information leading to the 
discovery of missing naval property or 
the recovery thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, 
after line 2, to strike out: 

Sec. 109. During the fiscal year 1948 the 
Secretary is authorized to procure intermit- 
tent services in accordance with section 15 
of the act of August 2, 1946 (Public Law 600), 
but at rates for individuals not in excess of 
$50 per day. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 109. Appropriations in this act shall 
be available for the payment of employment 
at the seat of government or elsewhere of 
temporary (not in excess of one year) or in- 
termittent services in accordance with sec- 
tion 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (Public 
Law 600), but at rates for individuals not in 
excess of $50 per day. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in the amendment on page 35, I offer an 
amendment to strike out in lines 12 and 
13 the words “but at rates for individuals 
not in excess of $50 per day.” If this 
amendment to the amendment is adopted 
it will result in reducing the amount to 
approximately $38.50 a day, and would 
be in line with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s action on other bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has offered an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment on page 35, in lines 12 and 13, to 
strike out the words “but at rates for 
individuals not in excess of $50 per day.” 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, 
line 3, after the word “expenses”, to 
strike out “(including the pay, allowance, 
and subsistence of naval and Marine 
Corps personnel)”; in line 6, after the 
word “equipment”, to insert “except ves- 
sels”; and in line 16, after the word 
“paid”, to insert “and the Navy Depart- 
ment is authorized to apportion, obli- 
gate, and expend funds from the several 
appropriations involved in advance of 
the reimbursement thereto: Provided, 
That reimbursement shall not be made 
for pay and allowances and subsistence 
of naval and Marine Corps personnel 
within the numbers appropriated for.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, 
after line 8, to insert: 

Sec. 114. The Secretary may transfer not 
to exceed 5 percent of any of the foregoing 
appropriations to any other appropriation or 
appropriations made by this act, but no such 
appropriation shall be increased more than 
5 percent as a result of such transfer: Pro- 
vided, That a quarterly statement of any such 
transfers shall be transmitted to the chair- 
men of the Appropriations Committees of the 
House of Representatives and of the Senate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. With respect to 
the new section 114, of course, it is com- 
mon practice to allow flexibility, but I 
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will ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
whether that was the percentage the 
Navy itself asked for? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The answer is 
“Yes.” That section was left out of the 
1948 appropriation bill by the House. It 
was in the 1947 appropriation bill and 
was in previous appropriation bills. The 
provision will allow a transfer from one 
appropriation to another of not exceed- 
ing 5 percent, but not to exceed 5 percent 
of the amount of the appropriation to 
which it was transferred. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But the percentage 
was what the Navy itself suggested? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is a wise pro- 
vision, and I am glad to see it back in 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, 
after line 16, to insert: 


Trriz II—REDUCTIONS IN APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 201. Amounts made available to the 
Navy Department from appropriations are 
hereby reduced in the sums hereinafter set 
forth, such sums to be carried to the surplus 
fund and covered into the Treasury immedi- 
ately upon the approval of this act: 


NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT 


Office of the Secretary: ‘Miscellaneous ex- 
penses, Navy, 1946.“ $2,000,000. 

Bureau of Naval Personnel: 

“Instruction, Navy, 1946," $325,000; 

“Welfare and recreation, Navy, 1946,“ $1,- 
250,000; 

“Naval Reserve, 1946,” $12,000,000; 

“Naval Reserve, 1947," $12,000,000. 

Bureau of Ships: 

“Maintenance, Bureau of Ships, 
$105,000,000; 

“Maintenance, Bureau of Ships, 1947,“ $20,- 
000,000; 

Bureau of Ordnance: 

“Ordnance and ordnance stores, 
1946.“ $30,000,000; 

“Ordnance and ordnance stores, 
1947.“ $7,000,000. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts: 

“Pay and subsistence of naval personnel, 
1946,” $50,000,000; 

“Transportation and recruiting of naval 
personnel, 1946,” $10,000,000; 

“Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, 1946," $6,000,000; 

“Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, 1947.“ $10,000,000; 

“Transportation of things, Navy, 1946,” 
$25,000,000; 

“Fuel, Navy, 1946,” $10,000,000. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: Medi- 
cal Department, Navy, 1946,” $2,000,000. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks: 

“Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
1946,” 68.000.000: 

“Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
1947,” $3,000,000. 

Bureau of Aeronautics: 

“Aviation, Navy, 1946,” $65,000,000; 

“Aviation, Navy, 1947.“ $10,000,000. 

Marine Corps: “General Expenses, Marine 
Corps, 1946,” $20,000,000. 

In all, 8403,75, 000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
39, after line 16, to insert: 

No person shall be held liable for an 
overobligation of any above-listed appro- 
priation when such overobligation occurs as 
a result of the approval of this act. Such 
overobligations shall be reduced in such a 
manner and at such a rate as to assure 
no overexpenditure. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 39, 
line 22, to change the section number 
from 114 to 202. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
ments to be proposed, the question is 
on the engrossment of the amendments 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 3493) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. BripcEs, Mr. Brooxs, Mr. 
Rozgertson of Wyoming, Mr. TYDINGS, 
Mr. Overton, and Mr. Green conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of the Senate proceedings.) 


TEXT OF FINAL ARTICLES REVISION 
CONVENTION—REMOVAL OF INJUNC- 
TION OF SECRECY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. As in 
executive session, the Chair lays before 
the Senate a communication from the 
President of the United States, trans- 
mitting Executive EE, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, an authentic text of 
the Final Articles Revision Convention, 
1946 (No. 80), adopted at the Twenty- 
ninth Session of the International Labor 
Conference at Montreal on October 9, 
1946. Without objection, the injunction 
of secrecy will be removed from the con- 
vention, and the communication and con- 
vention will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations; and, without 
objection, the communication from the 
President will be printed in the RECORD. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The communication from the President 
is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith an authentic 
text of the Final Articles Revision Con- 
vention, 1946 (No. 80), adopted at the 
Twenty-ninth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at Montreal on 
October 9, 1946. In my opinion this con- 
vention is essential to bring the language 
of previously adopted conventions into 
conformity with present conditions and 
specifically to recognize the present rela- 
tionship of the International Labor Or- 
ganization to the United Nations under 
article 57 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

This convention was adopted unani- 
mously by the Conference. On the part 
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of the United States delegation, affirma- 
tive votes were casi by the two Govern- 
ment delegates, by the delegate repre- 
sentiug employers, and by the delegate 
representing workers. 

The purpose of the convention is to 
make verbal changes in the texts of con- 
ventions adopted at the previous 28 ses- 
sions and to assign responsibility to the 
Director General of the International 
Labor Office for certain of the chancery 
functions for which previously the Secre- 
tary General of the League of Nations 
was responsible. 

The effect of this convention is de- 
scribed in more detail in the report of 
the Secretary of State, enclosed here- 
with, and in a communication from the 
Secretary of Labor, a copy of which is 
enclosed. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE House, June 24, 1947. 


(Enclosures: (1) Authentic text of 
Convention No. 80; (2) report of the Sec- 
retary of State; (3) from the Secretary 
of Labor.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

James Bruce, of Maryland, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Argentina. 

William J. Sebald, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and sundry other persons for ap- 
pointment as foreign service officers in the 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service. 


PROTOCOL AMENDING THE AGREEMENTS, 


CONVENTIONS, AND PROTOCOLS ON 
NARCOTIC DRUGS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask the Senate to take up the 
Narcotics Protocol which has been on the 
Executive Calendar for sometime. It is 
totally without controversy of any na- 
ture, and I am sure that its approval will 
be nothing more than a formality, I 
shall be glad to make a statement in 
connection with it. 

I ask unanimous consent that, as in 
executive session, the Narcotics Protocol, 
Executive N, Eightieth Congress, first 
session, be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? 

There being no objection, as in execu- 
tive session, the Senate, as in committee 
of the whole, proceeded to consider the 
Protocol, Executive N (80th Cong., Ist 
sess.), a protocol amending the agree- 
ments, conventions, and protocols on 
narcotic drugs, opened for signature at 
Lake Success on December 11, 1946, and 
signed on behalf of the United States 
of America on that date, which was read 
the second time, as follows: 

PROTOCOL AMENDING THE AGREEMENTS, CON- 
VENTIONS AND PROTOCOLS ON Nancoric Drucs 
CONCLUDED at THE HAGUE on 23 JANUARY 
1912, AT GENEVA ON 11 Franvanx 1925. AND 
19 FEBRUARY 1925, AND 13 Jurx 1931, AT 
BANGKOK ON 27 NOVEMBER 1931 AND AT 
GENEVA ON 26 JuNE 1986 
The States Parties to the present Protocol, 

considering that under the international 

Agreements, Conventions and Protocols. re- 

lating to narcotic drugs which were con- 

cluded on 23 January 1912, 11 February 1925, 


1947 


19 February 1925, 13 July 1931, 27 Novem- 
ber 1931 and 26 June 1936, the League of 
Nations was invested with certain duties 
and functions for whose continued perform- 
ance -it is necessary to make provision in 
consequency of the dissolution of the League, 
and considering that it is expedient that 
these duties and functions should be per- 
formed henceforth by the United Nations 
and the World Health Organization or its 
Interim Commission, have agreed upon the 
following provisions: 
ARTICLE I 


The States Parties to the present Protocol 
undertake that as between themselves they 
will, each in respect of the instruments to 
which it is a party, and in accordance with 
the provisions of the present Protocol, at- 
tribute full legal force and effect to, and 
duly apply the amendments to those instru- 


ments which are set forth in the Annex to 


the present Protocol. 
ARTICLE II 

1. It is agreed that, during the period 
preceding the entry into force of the Proto- 
col in respect of the International Conven- 
tion relating to Dangerous Drugs of 19 Feb- 
ruary 1925, and in respect of the Interna- 
tional Convention for limiting the Manufac- 
ture and regulating the Distribution of Nar- 
cotic Drugs of 13 July 1931, the Permanent 
Central Board and the Supervisory Body as 
at present constituted shall continue to per- 
form their functions. Vacancies in the 
membership of the Permanent Central Board 
may during this period be filled by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations is authorized to perform at once 
the duties hitherto discharged by the Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Nations in 
connection with the Agreements, Conven- 
tions and Protocols mentioned in the An- 
nex to the present Protocol. 

3. States which are Parties to any of the 
instruments which are to be amended by the 
present Protocol are invited to apply the 
amended texts of those instruments so soon 
as the amendments are in force even if they 
have not yet been able to become Parties to 
the present Protocol. 

4. Should the amendments to the Con- 
vention relating to Dangerous Drugs of 19 
February 1925, or the amendments to the 
Convention for limiting the Manufacture 
and regulating the Distribution of Narcotic 

of 13 July 1931, come into force before 
the World Health Organization is in a posl- 
tion to assume its functions under these 
Conventions, the functions conferred on that 
Organization by the amendments shall, pro- 
visionally, be performed by its Interim Com- 
mission. 


ARTICLE III 


The functions conferred upon the Nether- 
lands Government under articles 21 and 25 
of the International Opium Convention 
signed at The Hague on 23 January 1912, 
and entrusted to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations with the consent of 
the Netherlands Government, by a resolution 
of the League of Nations Assembly dated 15 
December 1920, shall hence forward be exer- 
cised by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE IV 

As soon as possible after this Protocol has 
been opened for signature, the Secretary- 
General shall prepare texts of the Agree- 
ments, Conventions and Protocols revised in 
accordance with the present Protocol and 
shall send copies for their information to 
the Government of every Member of the 
United Nations and every nonmember State 
to which this Protocol has been communi- 
cated by the Secretary-General. 

ARTICLE V` 

The present Protocol shall be opened for 
signature or acceptance by any of the States 
Parties to the Agreements, Conventions and 
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Protocols on nafcotic drugs on 23 January 
1912, 11 February 1925, 19 February 1925, 19 
July 1931, 27 November 1931 and June 1936, 
to which the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations has communicated a copy of the 
present Protocol. 


ARTICLE VI 


States may become Parties to the present 
Protocol by 

(a) signature without reservation as to ap- 
proval, 

(b) signature subject to approval followed 
by acceptance or 

(c) acceptance. 

Acceptance shall be effected by the deposit 
of a formal instrument with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE VII 


1. The present Protocol shall come into 
force in respect of each Party on the date 
upon which it has been signed on behalf of 
that Party without reservation as to ap- 
proval, or upon which an instrument of ac- 
ceptance has been deposited. 

2. The amendments set forth in the An- 
nex to the present Protocol shall come into 
force m respect of each Agreement, Con- 
vention and Protocol when a majority of the 
Parties thereto have become Parties to the 
present Protocol. 


ARTICLE Vm 


In accordance with Article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations will register 
and publish the amendments made in each 
instrument by the present Protocol on the 
dates of the entry into force of these amend- 
ments, 

ARTICLE IX 


The present Protocol, of which the Chinese, 
English, French, Russian and Spanish texts 
are equally authentic, shall be deposited in 
the archives of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. The Agreements, Conventions and 
Protocols to be amended in accordance with 
the Annex being in the English and French 
languages only, the English and French texts 


of the Protocol, including the Annex, shall 
be sent by the Secretary-General to each of 
the States Parties to the Agreements, Con- 
ventions and Protocols on narcotic drugs of 
23 January 1912, 11 February 1925, 19 Feb- 
ruary 1925, 13 July 1931, 27 November 1931 
and 26 June 1936, as well as to all Members 
of the United Nations and nonmember 
States mentioned in Article IV. 

In FAITH WHEREOF the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed the present Protocol 
on behalf of their respective Governments 
on the dates appearing opposite their re- 
spective signatures. 

Done at Lake Success, New York, this 
eleventh day of December one thousand nine 
hundred and forty-six. 


ANNEX TO THE PROTOCOL AMENDING THE 
AGREEMENTS, CONVENTIONS AND PROTOCOLS 
on Narcotic DRUGS CONCLUDED AT THE 
HAGUE ON 23 JANUARY 1912, ar GENEVA, ON 
11 FEBRUARY 1925 AND 19 FEBRUARY 1925, AND 
13 Juty 1931, ar BANGKOK ON 27 NOVEMBER 
1931 AND AT GENEVA ON 26 JUNE 1936 


1, AGREEMENT CONCERNING THE MANUFACTURE 
OF, INTERNAL TRADE IN, AND USE OF PREPARED 
OPIUM, WITH PROTOCOL AND FINAL ACT, 
SIGNED AT GENEVA ON 11 FEBRUARY 1925 


In articles 10, 13, 14 and 15 of the Agree- 
ment, “the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations” shall be substituted for “the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations” and 
“the Secretariat of the United Nations“ shall 
be substituted for “the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations”. 

In articles 3 and 4 of the Protocol, “the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
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Nations" shall be substituted for “the 


Council of the League of Nations”. 


2. INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION RELATING TO 
DANGEROUS DRUGS, WITH PROTOCOL, SIGNED AT 
GENEVA ON 19 FEBRUARY 1925 


For Article 8, the following article shall 
be substituted: 

“In the event of the World Health Or- 
ganization, on the advice of an expert com- 
mittee appointed by it, finding that any 
preparation containing any of the narcotic 
drugs referred to in the present chapter can- 
not give rise to the drug habit on account of 
the medicaments with which the said drugs 
are compounded and which in practice pre- 
clude the recovery of the said drugs, the 
World Health Organization shall communi- 
cate this finding to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. The Council 
will communicate the finding to the Con- 
tracting Parties, and thereupon the provi- 
sions of the present Convention will not 
be applicable to the preparation concerned.” 

For article 10, the following article shall 
be substituted: 

“In the event of the World Health Organ- 
ization, on the advice of an expert commit- 
tee appointed by it, finding that any narcotic 
drug to which the present Convention does 
not apply is liable to similar abuse and pro- 
ductive of similar ill-effects as the substances 
to which this chapter of the Convention 
applies, the World Health Organization shall 
inform the Economic and Social Council ac- 
cordingly and recommend that the provi- 
sions of the present Convention shall be 
applied to such drug. 

“The Economic and Social Council shall 
communicate the said recommendation to 
the Contracting Parties. Any Contracting 
Party which is prepared to accept the recom- 
mendation shall notify the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, who will inform 
the other Contracting Parties. 

“The provisions of the present Convention 
shall thereupon apply to the substance in 
question as between the Contracting Parties 
who have accepted the recommendation re- 
ferred to above.” 

In the third paragraph of article 19, “the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations” shall be substituted for “the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations.” 

The fourth paragraph of article 19 shall 
be deleted. 

In articles 20, 24, 27, 30, 82 and 38 (para- 
graph 1), “the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations” shall be substituted 
for “the Council of the League of Nations” 
and “the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations” shall be substituted for “the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations,” 
wherever these words occur. 

In article 32, “the International Court of 
Justice” shall be substituted for “the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice.” 

Article 34 shall read as follows: 

“The present Convention is subject to rati- 
fication. As from 1 January 1947, the instru- 
ments of ratification shall be deposited with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
who shall notify their receipt to all the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and the non- 
member States to which the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has communicated a copy of the Con- 
vention.” 

Article 35 shall read as follows: 

“After the 30th day of September 1925, the 
present Convention may be acceded to by 
any State represented at the Conference at 
which this Convention was drawn up and 
which has not signed the Convention, by 
any Member of the United Nations, or by 
any nonmember State mentioned in arti- 
cle 34. 

“Accessions shall be effected by an instru- 
ment communicated to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations to be deposited 
in the archives of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations. The Secretary-General 
shall at once notify such deposit to all the 
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Members of the United Nations signatories 
of the Convention and to the signatory non- 
member States mentioned in article 34 as 
well as to the adherent States.” 

Article 37 shall read as follows: 

“A special record shall be kept by the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations show- 
ing which States have signed, ratified, ac- 
ceded to or denounced the present Conven- 
tion. This record shall be open to the Con- 
tracting Parties and shall be published from 
time to time as may be directed.” 

The second paragraph of article 38 shall 
read as follows: 

“The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall notify the receipt of any such 
denunciations to all the Members of the 
United Nations and to the States mentioned 
in article 34.” 


8. INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR LIMITING 
THE MANUFACTURE AND REGULATING THE DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF NARCOTIC DRUGS, WITH PROTO- 
COL OF SIGNATURE, SIGNED AT GENEVA ON 13 
JULY 1931 


In article 5, paragraph 1, the words “to all 
the Members of the League of Nations and 
to the nonmember States mentioned in 
article 27" shall be replaced by the words 
“to all the Members of the United Nations 
and to the nonmember States mentioned in 
article 28”. 

For the first sub-paragraph of paragraph 6 
of article 5, the following sub-paragraph 
shall be substituted: 

“The estimates will be examined by a 
Supervisory Body consisting of four mem- 
bers. The World Health Organization shall 
appoint two members and the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs of the Economic and So- 
cial Council and the Permanent Central 
Board shall each appoint one member. 

“The Secretariat of the Supervisory Body 
shall be provided by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations who will ensure close 
collaboration with the Permanent Central 
Board.” 

In article 5, paragraph 7, the words De- 
cember 15th in each year“ shall be substi- 
tuted for the words “November ist in each 
year”, and the words “through the inter- 
mediary of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to all the Members of the 
United Nations and non-member States re- 
ferred to in article 28” shall be substituted 
for the words “through the intermediary of 
the Secretary-General, to all the Members 
of the Ledgue of Nations and non-member 
States referred to in article 27“. 

For paragraphs 2, 3, 4 and 5 of article 11, 
the following paragraphs shall be substi- 
tuted: 

“2. Any High Contracting Party permit- 
ting trade in or manufacture for trade of any 
such product to be commenced shall imme- 
diately send a notification to that effect to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
who shall advise the other High Contracting 
Parties and the World Health Organization. 

“3. The World Health Organization, acting 
on the advice of the expert committee ap- 
pointed by it, will thereupon decide whether 
the product in question is capable of pro- 
ducing addiction (and is in consequence as- 
similable to the drugs mentioned in sub- 
group (a) of Group I), or whether it is con- 
vertible into such a drug (and is in conse- 
quence assimilable to the drugs mentioned 
in sub-group (b) of Group I or in Group II). 

“4, In the event of the World Health Or- 
ganization, on the advice of the expert com- 
mittee appointed by it, deciding that the 
product is not itself a drug capable of pro- 
ducing addiction but is convertible into such 
a drug, the question whether the drug in 
question shall fall under sub-group (b) of 
Group I or under Group H shall be referred 
for decision to a body of three experts com- 
petent to deal with the scientific and tech- 
nical aspects of the matter, of whom one 
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member shall be selected by the Government 
concerned, one by the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs of the Economic and Social 
Council, and the third by the two members 
so selected. 

“5. Any decision arrived at in accordance 
with the two preceding paragraphs shall be 
notified to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, who will communicate it to 
all States Members of the United Nations 
and the non-member States mentioned in 
article 28.“ 

In paragraphs 6 and 7 of article 11, “the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations” 
shall be substituted for “the Secretary-Gen- 
eral”, 

In articles 14, 20, 21, 23, 26, 31, 32 and 33, 
“the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions” shall be substituted for “the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations”. 

In article 21 for the words “by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Traffic in Opium and 
Other Dangerous Drugs” shall be substituted 
the words “by the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs of the Economic and Social Council”. 

For the second paragraph of article 25, the 
following paragraph shall be substituted: 

“In case there is no such agreement in torce 
between the Parties, the dispute shall be re- 
ferred to arbitration or judicial settlement, 
In the absence of agreement on the choice of 
another tribunal, the dispute snall, at the re- 
quest of any one of the Parties, be referred to 
the International Court of Justice, if all the 
Parties to the dispute are Parties to the Stat- 
ute, and, if any of the Parties to the dispute 1s 
not a Party to the Statute, to an arbitral tri- 
bunal constituted in accordance with the 
Hague Cc.vention of 18 October 1907 for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes.” 

For the last paragraph of article 26, the 
following paragraph shall be substituted: 

“The Secretary-General shall communicate 
to all Members of the United Nations or non- 
member States mentioned in article 28 all 
declarations and notices received in virtue 
of the present article.” 

Article 28 shall read as follows: 

“The present Convention is subject to rati- 
fication. As from 1 January 1947, the instru- 
ments of ratification shall be deposited with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
who shall notify their receipt to all the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and to the non- 
member States to which the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has communicated a copy of the Conven- 
tion.” 

Article 29 hall read as follows: 

“The present Convention may he acceded 
to on behalf of any Member of the United 
Nations or any non-member State mentioned 
in article 28. The instruments of accession 
shall be deposited with the Secretery-General 
of the United Nations, who shail notify their 
receipt *o all the Members of the Unite Na- 
tions and to the non-member States men- 
tioned in article 28.” 

In the first paragraph of article 32, the last 
sentence shall read as follows: 

“Each denunciaticn shall operate only as 
regards the High Contracting Party on whose 
behalf it has been deposited.” 

The second paragraph of article 32 shall 
read as follows: 

The Secretary-General shall notify all the 
Members of the United Nations and non- 
member States mentioned in article 28 of 
any denunciation received.” 

In the third paragraph of article 32, the 
words “High Contracting Parties” shall re- 
place the words “Members of the League and 
non-member States bound by the present 
Convention”. 

In article 33, the words “High Contracting 
Party” and “High Contracting Parties” shall 
replace the words “Member of the League of 
Nations or non-member State bound by this 
Convention” and Members of the League of 
Nations or non-member States bound by this 
Convention”. 
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4. AGREEMENT FOR THE CONTROL OF OPIUM- 
SMOKING IN THE FAR EAST, WITH FINAL ACT, 
SIGNED AT BANGKOK ON 27 NOVEMBER 1931 
In articles V and VII, “the Secretary-Gen- 

eral of the United Nations” shall be substi- 

tuted for “the Secretary-General of the 

League of Nations”. 


5. INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE SUP- 
PRESSION OF ILLICIT TRAFFIC IN DANGEROUS 
DRUGS, SIGNED AT GENEVA ON 26 JUNE 1936 
In articles 16, 18, 21, 23 and 24, “the Sec- 

retary-General of the United ations” shall 

be substituted for “the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations”. 

For article 17, second paragraph, the fol- 
lowing paragraph shall b+ substituted: 

“In case there is no such agreement be- 
tween the Parties, the disputo shall be re- 
ferred to arbitration or judicial settlement. 
In the absence of agreement on che choice of 
another tribunal, the dispute shall, at the 
request of any one of the Parties, be referred 
to the International Court of Justice, if all 
the Parties to the dispute are Parties to the 
Statute, and, if any of the Parties to the dis- 
pute is not a Party to the Statute, to an 
arbitral tribunal constituted in accordance 
with the Hague Convention of 18 October 
1907 for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes.” 

i Paragraph 4 of article 18 shall read as fol- 

ows: 

“The Secretary-General shall communicate 
to all the Members of the United Nations and 
to the non-member States mentioned in ar- 
ticle 20 all declarations and notices received 
in virtue of this article.” 

Article 20 shall read as follows: 

“The present Convention is subject to rati- 
fication. As from 1 January 1947, the instru- 
ments of ratification shall be deposited with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 


who shall notify their receipt to all the Mem- 


bers of the United Nations and the non-mem- 
ber States to which the Secretary-General 
has communicated a copy of the Convention.” 

Paragraph 1 of article 21 shall read as fol- 
lows: 

“The present Convention shall be open to 
accession on behalf of any Member of the 
United Nations or non-member State men- 
tioned in article 20.” 

In paragraph 1 of article 24, the words 
“High Contracting Party” shall be substi- 
tuted for the words Member of the League or 
non-member State”. 

The second paragraph of article 24 shall 
read as follows: 

“The Secretary-General shall notify all the 
Members of the United Nations and non- 
Member States mentioned in article 20 of any 
denunciations received.” 

In paragraph 3 of article 24, the words 
“High Contracting Parties” shall place the 
words Members of the League or non-mem- 
ber States bound by the present Conven- 
tion”. 

Article 25 shall ‘ead as follows: 

“Request for the revision of the present 
Convention may be made at any time by any 
High Contracting Party by means of a notice 
addressed to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. Such notice shall be com- 
municated by the Secretary-General to the 
other High Contracting Parties, and, if en- 
dorsed by not less than one-third of them, 
the High Contracting Parties agree to meet 
for the purpose of revising the Convention.” 

For Afghanistan: 

A. Hosayn Aziz 
Dec. 11, 1946 
Por Argentina: 
José Arce 
Diciembre 11, 1946 
For Australia (subject to the approval of 
the Government of Australia): 
Norman J. O. Makin 
December 11, 1946 
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For the Kingdom of Belgium: 
G. Kaeckenbeeck 
11 décembre 1946 
For Bolivia: 
E. Sanjinés 
14 de Diciembre de 1946 
For Brazil: 
P. Leão Velloso 
17 décembre 1946 
For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 
K. Kiselev ' 
11 December 1946 
For Canada: 
Paul Martin 
11 Dec. 1946 
For Chile. 
F. Nieto del Rio 
11 Dec, 1946 
For China: 
P. C. Chang 
11 December 1946 
For Colombia: 
Alfonso Lopez 
December 11, 1946 
For Costa Rica: 
F. de P. Gutierrez 
Dec. 11, 1946 
For Cuba (sujeto a la aprobacién por el 
Senado de la Republica): “ 
Guillermo Belt 
Diciembre 12, 1946 
For Czechoslovakia: 
V. Clementis 
11 XII. 1946 
For Denmark: 
Gustav Rasmussen 
11 décembre 1946 
For the Dominican Republic: 
Emilio Garcia Godoy 
11 December 1946 
For Ecuador: 
— — a aprobación $ 


For Guatemala: 
Jorge Garcia Granados 
13 de Diciembre de 1946 
For Haiti (ad referendum): 
Hérard C. L. Roy 
14 décembre 1946 
For Honduras: 


“December 12, 1946 
For Lebanon: 
C. Chamoun 
13 décembre 1946 


*Kuzma v. Kiselev, 11 December 1946 
(translation by the Secretariat of the United 
Nations) . 

Subject to approval by the Senate of the 
Republic (translation by the Secretariat of 
the United Nations). 

3 Subject to approval (translation by the 
Secretariat of the United Nations). 
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Por Liberia: 
C. Agayomi Cassell 
11 December 1946 
For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 
Pierre Elvinger 
December 11th, 1946 
For Mexico: 
Luis Padilla Nervo 
Dec. 11, 1946 
For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 
E. N. van Kleffens 
December 11, 1946 
For New Zealand: 
C. A. Berendsen 
lith December 1946 
For Nicaragua sujeta a aprobacién * 
G. Sevilla-Sacasa 
13 December 1946 
For the Kingdom of Norway: 
Finn Moe 
December 11th, 1946 
Por Panama: 
R. J. Alfaro 
Diciembre 15, 1946 
For Paraguay (ad referendum): 
César Romeo Acosta 
December 14, 1946 
For Peru: 


For the Philippine Republic: 
Carlos P. Romulo 
December 11, 1946 
For Poland: 
Dr. S. Tubiasz 
Dec. 11, 1946 
For Saudi Arabia: 


For Syria: 
F. Khouri 
11/12/1946 
For Turkey (only in respect of Conventions 
to which Turkey is a Party): 
Muzaffer Goker 
11 décembre 1946 
For the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic (subject to approval): 
L. Medved 


11 December 1946 
For the Union of South Africa: 
H. T. Andrews 
15 December 1946 
For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics (subject to approval): 
N. Novikov 
11/X07—1946 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 
Hartley Shawcross 
11. XII. 46 
For the United States of America (subject 
to approval): 
Warren R. Austin 
December 11. 1946 
For Uruguay (ad referendum): 
José A. Mora 
14, Diciembre, 1946 
For 8 (ad referendum): 


E. Stolk 
11 décembre 1946 
For Yugoslavia: 
Stanoje Simic 
11 décembre 1946 
Certified true copy. 
For the Secretary-General: 
A. H. FELLER 
Acting Assistant Secretary-General 
in charge of the Legal Department 


*Subject to approval (translation by the 
Secretariat of the United Nations). 

*Amir Faisal al Saud, 11 December 1946 
(translation by the Secretariat of the United 
Nations). 

Subject to approval. L. I. Medved, 11 De- 
cember 1946 (translation by the Secretariat 
of the United Nations). 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
this protocol has the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. It is nothing more, in essence, 
than the transfer of the Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board of the League of Na- 
tions to the jurisdiction of the United 
Nations. Probably no work that was un- 
dertaken under the old League of Na- 
tions was more effective or successful in 
all aspects than its control of the inter- 
national narcotics trade. The pending 
protocol is nothing more than a transfer 
of the American obligation to the old 
Narcotics International Control to the 
new United Nations authority, which 
substitutes for the League of Nations 
authority in this respect. 

The protocol involves absolutely no new 
obligations whatever. It is calculated to 
increase slightly the American share of 
expense, because the proration of ex- 
pense under the United Nations is some- 
what different from that of the old 
League of Nations. In any event the sum 
involved is relatively small—as I under- 
stand, $2,000,000 or $3,000,000. 

The record of successful work in cur- 
tailing international narcotics traffic has 
been amazing in its effectivemess, and I 
am sure that we all wish the effort to 
continue without interruption. 

Mr. President, I think that is a com- 
plete statement of the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
tocol is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the pro- 
tocol will be reported to the Senate. 

The protocol was reported to the Sen- 
ate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of Ex- 
ecutive N, Eightieth Congress, first session, a 
protocol amending the agreements, conven- 
tions, and protocols on narcotic drugs, opened 
for signature at Lake Success on December 
11, 1946, and signed on behalf of the United 
States of America on that date. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the protocol is 
ratified. 


NOMINATION OF EDWIN C. WILSON TO 
BE CHIEF OF THE AMERICAN MISSION 
FOR AID TO TURKEY 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I am sure the Sen- 
ate will be very happy to confirm the 
nomination of Ambassador Edwin C. 
Wilson, who is now representing us in 
Turkey, to be the Chief of the American 
Mission for Aid to Turkey. This nomina- 
tion has the unanimous and enthusiastic 
support of the entire membership of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I report the nomination, and ask unan- 
imous consent, as in executive session, 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? The Chair hears none. 
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The nomination will be stated for the 
information of the Senate. 
` The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edwin C. Wilson to be Chief of 
the American Mission for Aid to Turkey. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed; 
and, without objection, the President will 
be notified forthwith. 


INFORMATION PROGRAM OF THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee will soon, 
no doubt—perhaps today or tomorrow— 
be reporting the appropriation bill for the 
State Department. We shall then know 
the outlook for the Department’s various 
programs to combat deliberately lying 
propaganda arising against us in some 
parts of the world, combating this prop- 
aganda with the truth about the United 
States in factual, objective, unimpas- 
sioned, accurate information. 

So much has been written and spoken 
about the Voice of America broadcasts 
and about the other programs of the 
State Department’s information work 
that 1 think many of our people are con- 
fused. In this atmosphere I should like 
to invite the attention of the Senate to 
one of the finest articles I have seen on 
this subject. It was written not by an 
ivory-tower thinker but by a newspaper- 
man, ar outstanding Pennsylvania news- 
paperman, the new editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette, Mr. Andrew Bern- 
hard, who knows something about our 
information program because he was re- 
cently in Europe, where he could see not 
only how these programs work out but, 
most important of all, the need for them. 

Mr. Bernhard was managing editor of 
the Post-Gazette when he went to Europe 
this year to cover the Big Four Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers. I was so im- 
pressed by one of his early stories cabled 
back on March 11 that I read a few por- 
tions of it to the Senate at that time. 
He cautioned us not to become too ex- 
cited about the extremes of optimism and 
pessimism which would be emanating 
from that Conference via the news stories 
from Moscow, inasmuch as the sessions 
were closed meetings and many report- 
ers would periodically be going overboard 
on “inside dope” stories. 

On his way back from Moscow, Mr. 
Bernhard cabled a story from Paris 
which was one of the best jobs I had seen 
of the strategic importance of food in the 
problems of achieving peace and restor- 
ing Europe. 

Back in Pittsburgh now, and promoted 
to editor of the paper, Mr. Bernhard has 
written a story on the State Depart- 
ment's information program to which I 
call the attention of the Appropriations 
Committee now considering this pro- 
gram. His first paragraph keynotes the 
theme, and is as follows: 

To anyone who has been in Moscow re- 
cently, the uproar here at home over the 
appropriation of $31,000,000 to continue the 


State Department’s information program 
abroad is incomprehensible. 


Yet the subcommittee—and probably 
by now the full committee—has cut that 
amount at least in half. 

His story goes on to tell how Russians, 
particularly, can read nothing that their 
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Government does not want them to read 
in the way of books, periodicals, news- 
papers, and magazines, and that the im- 
pression the Russian citizen gets of the 
rest of the world is precisely the im- 
pression the Russian Government wants 
him to get. He tells of the unremitting, 
violent propaganda campaign in Russia 
directed against the United States. He 
tells what we are doing about it in the 
magazine America, in the Voice of 
America radio program, and by other 
methods, and he gives an excellent 
description of what there is about the 
Voice of America which seems to appeal 
so much to the Russian listener. I think 
that paragraph is very incisive. Mr. 
Bernhard says: 


It seemed to me that if they (the scripts 
for the program) had a fault it lay in their 
dullness, their adherence to straight fact and 
their avoidance of the color, drama and 
liveliness with which American domestic radio 
seeks to add appeal to its programs. But 
after awhile J came to see that it was pre- 
cisely because of this flat, unemotional, ob- 
jective treatment of the news that the pro- 
gram developed appeal among the Russians. 
Their emotions, nerves, eyes, and ears are 
continually so harried, shouted at and 
alarmed that they welcome a program with- 
out stridency, that appeals to logic rather 
than prejudice. 


I commend to the Senate and especially 
to those members of the Appropriations 
Committee who have the State Depart- 
ment’s information program presently 
under consideration, Mr. Bernhard’s 
article. I now ask that it be printed 
in the Recorp in its entirety at this point 
as a part of my remarks. ; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Visitor ro Moscow STRESSES NEED OF UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION ProGRAM—AMERICANS 
“OVER THERE” May DISAGREE ON SOME 
THINGS BUT THEY ALL BACK PLAN, POST- 
GAZETTE EDITOR REFORTS 


(By Andrew Bernhard) 


To anyone who has been in Moscow re- 
cently, the uproar here at home over the 
appropriation of $31,000,000 to continue the 
State Department’s information program 
abroad is incomprehensible. 

Americans stationed in Moscow, for their 
Government or on private business, disagree 
on many things. But during the Conference 
of Foreign Ministers, I found rone who ob- 
jected to the information program. 

Here at home one gets the idea that the 
radio program called the Voice of America 
is the whole issue involved. It isn't, though 
it may well be the most important as far as 
Russia is concerned. 


CENSORSHIP IN RUSSIA 


Most Americans know that no Russian can 
read anything his Government does not wish 
him to read. No foreign books, periodicals, 
newspapers, or magazines can be sent into 
Russia without permission of the Russian 
Government. So the impression the Rus- 
sian citizen gets of the rest of the world is 
precisely the impression the Russian Gov- 
ernment wants him to get, 

For more than a year the Kremlin, through 
all avenues of communication, has carried 
on an unremitting, violent propaganda cam- 
paign to convince the Russian people that 
the western powers, headed by a predatory, 
greedy United States, are conspiring to at- 
tack Russia. 

The United States is pictured as a nation 
in the grip of blood-thirsty monopolists, 
who hunt down minorities like wild beasts, 
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who exploit the resources and people of the 
country and who are trying to stir up war 
to prevent their victims from finding out 
what a paradise the workers of Soviet Russia 
live in. 


TOUGH PUBLIC-RELATIONS JOB 


Unless we Americans wish to brush all that 
off and leave the masters in the Kremlin 
a clear field in their perversions of the truth, 
we are confronted with a job of public rela- 
tions, and about the toughest job of public 
relations in history. 

Through an arrangement with the Russian 
Government the United States sends to Rus- 
sia 50,000 copies monthly of a slick-paper 
magazine called America, printed in the Rus- 
sian language. 

America is a combination of text and pic- 
tures presenting to the Russian reader a 
completely factual account of American life. 

Americans in Moscow say that it is so 
popular with Russians that its circulation 
easily could be increased tenfold overnight 
if the Kremlin would permit it. 

Considering that most Russians are aware 
that their government frowns on people with 
too great an interest in foreign affairs, that 
is a tribute alike to the curiosity of the Rus- 
sians and to the effectiveness of America. 

The magazine is part of the State Depart- 
ment’s information program which appar- 
ently would be dropped if the people who 
wish to be known as the watchdogs of the 
United States Treasury have their way and 
are able to kill the appropriation for the 
program. 

VALUE IS UNDETERMINED 


The Voice of America radio program is a 
little harder to assay as to value, just as it is 
always hard to determine the number of 
listeners for any radio program. 

A firm advertising a product over the radio 
in the United States judges the value of its 
program, finally, less by its so-called rating 
than by its results. If sales pick up it has 
proof the program is doing its job. 

By that judgment the Voice of America 
must be doing its job. It was started with- 
out the advantage of a single word of pub- 
licity in the Russian press or on the Russian 
radio, 

Obviously, the Russians were not going to 
publicize a program which might expose the 
falsity of their propaganda drive. 

Ilya Ehrenbourg, most famous living Rus- 
sian writer, attacked the Voice of America 
program for two or three columns in the Rus- 
sian press recently. That would seem to 
prove that the program is hitting where it 
hurts, that the Russians finally decided it 
could no longer be ignored. 

I read the Voice of America program scripts 
pretty regularly while in Russia. It seemed 
to me that if they had a fault it lay in their 
dullness, their adherence to straight faci and 
their avoidance of the color, drama, and lye- 
liness with which American domestic radio 
seeks to add appeal to its programs. 


SECRET OF ITS APPEAL 


But after a while I came to see that it was 
precisely because of this flat, unemotional, 


objective treatment of the news that the pro- 


gram developed appeal among the Russians. 
Their emotions, nerves, eyes, and ears are 
continually so harried, shouted at and 
alarmed that they welcomed a program 
without stridency, that appealed to logic 
rather than prejudice. 

Word got around, from one man to an- 
other, that at such and such a time and on 
such and such a wave length, the Americans 
were telling about America. And as Rus- 
sian curiosity about America is as insatiable 
as American curiosity about Russia, the word 
circulated fast, 

Of course there immediately occurs to an 
American the question of how many short 
wave sets there are in Russia. I was told that 
while figures were impossible to obtain, the 
proportion of short wave sets is far higher 
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there than in the United States, since the 
Russian radio, because of the vast distances 
it must cover, has developed short wave to 
much greater relative degree than is true in 
this country. 

And radio sets are owned largely by pro- 
fessional people, engineers, scientists, man- 
agers, those best able to influence others. 

Finally, both Secretary of State Marshall 
and Ambassador Smith have testified to the 
value of the State Department information 
program and to the Voice of America broad- 
cast. Both of them are clearly aware of 
the American taxpayers’ burden and are 
not men who wish to throw money out of 


the window. 


Their testimony should carry considerably 
more weight than the prejudices of Congress- 
man JoHN Taser, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

Thirty-one million dollars is a lot of 
money, but viewed as an advertising appro- 
priation to build good will for us in the 
world it does not look so formidable. 

Compared with what the Russians prob- 
ably are spending it must be peanuts. 
FLOOD CONTROL, RECLAMATION, SOIL 

CONSERVATION, RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 

TION, AND EDUCATION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, near the 
close of its recent session, the Minnesota 
State Legislature adopted a concurrent 
resolution memorializing Congress to 
appropriate funds for a flood-control 
project in Clearwater and Pennington 
Counties, Minn. Contract plans for this 
vital project have been completed and 
approved by the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers of the War Department. 
Although the project was authorized by 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, work can- 
not proceed without appropriation of 
necessary funds. 

Earlier in the session, a concurrent 
resolution was adopted by the Minne- 
sota Legislature to memorialize Con- 
gress to authorize sufficient appropria- 
tions to make possible a flood-control 
project in Aitkin County, Minn. 

Recognizing the merit of these con- 
current resolutions passed by the Minne- 
sota Legislature, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to make known my views con- 
cerning such worthy projects as are 
mentioned in them, and also to state my 
convictions concerning other provisions 
in the appropriations acts. 

I fully recognize the need for economy. 
I appreciate that this Congress has 
taken steps to bring about economy in 
the appropriations acts and by study of 
Government departments and bureaus 
to the end that greater efficiency may 
be achieved with resulting reductions in 
expenditures. The people are demand- 
ing a cut in the cost of Government, and 
that must be accomplished. 

However, I do not believe that it would 
be an economy to reduce our appro- 
priations to the extent that worthwhile 
flood-control projects are made impos- 
sible. Floods bring not only devasta- 
tion of property but destruction of much 
tillable land as a result of erosion. 

A reduction in the appropriation that 
would deny proper reclamation projects 
would be no economy. Such reduction 
would only deny our people opportunities. 
Such reduction or denial of appropria- 
tions would not permit the United States 
to expand into what amounts to a new 
frontier. = is 
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A reduction in the appropriations that 
would prevent a proper soil-conservation 
program would be no economy. Such re- 
duction would only deny future genera- 
tions fertile acres to till. In the relative- 
ly few generations of life in the United 
States, 282,000,000 acres of fertile land 
have already been depleted of top soil, 
and we are in the process of destroying a 
good many million more acres. It is 
time that we, the people, think of the fu- 
ture generations in preserving the fer- 
tility of our land, and this can be brought 
about only by proper provisions for a 
program of conservation. 

There would be no economy, nor 
would there be a sound program for the 
welfare and safety of the people in the 
rural areas of the United States, were 
we to deny an adequate and proper ap- 
propriation for rural electrification. 
This is nothing more than a book trans- 
action on the part of the United States. 
The appropriation is made available as 
a loan to an association for the construc- 
tion of the line and service to the people, 
and they in turn pay it back on a month- 
ly installment basis with interest. In 
the history of rural electrification the 
payments have been forthcoming and 
oftentimes far in advance of their due 
date. As a result of this program there 
have been expanded production on the 
farm and increased safety by the elimi- 
nation of the hazardous lamp and lan- 
tern about the farm. No project has 
been more worthy than the REA. 

There would be no economy in failing 
to make adequate provision for research 
in agriculture and forestry. Only by 
such research can we help lay the foun- 
dations for a soundly developed rural life 
and a prosperous farm industry. Only 
by such research can we find the means 
of protecting our priceless forest re- 
sources and the better use of forest prod- 
ucts. These programs will mean a better 
life for the future, and we must provide 
for them now. 

While I am speaking at this time of 
appropriations for these worthy objec- 
tives, they are not the only important 
needs I have in mind. One of the most 
vital of all is the obligation of the Amer- 
ican people to provide proper education- 
al facilities for our youth. They are the 
men and women of tomorrow. We are 
living in a mechanical age, highly scien- 
tific in every respect; and in order that 
we may keep strong and progressive this 
Nation of ours, youth must be trained 
and educated to meet the demands of this 
new scientific age. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the concurrent resolutions of 
the Minnesota Legislature, to which I 
have referred and in which I concur, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to speed 
action in appropriating funds for the im- 
provement of Red Lake River and tribu- 
tarles in Clearwater, Red Lake, and Pen- 
nington Counties, Minn. 

Whereas unprecedented flood conditions 
along the Red River of the North and tribu- 
taries are at this very time inundating thou- 
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sands of acres of farm land, flooding cities 
and d ing sewerage, water supply and 
other public utilities, and removing from 
crop production, hay, pasture and feed for 
livestock, hundreds of farms within the area; 
and 
Whereas the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers, War Department, have completed plans 
and have approved, in its report to Congress 
contained in House Document No. 345, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, first session, on Red 
Lake River and tributaries including Clear- 
water River, dated October 25, 1943, a plan ot 
flood control for these streams; and 
Whereas local affected interests have al- 
ready subscribed to all of the conditions for 
participation in the project set forth in said 
report; and 
Whereas the actual commencement of 
construction awaits action by the Congress 
to appropriate the necessary funds: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Congress is respect- 
fully urged to appropriate immediately the 
necessary funds to enable the United States 
Corps of Engineers to undertake the flood- 
control project outlined and recorded in 
House Document No. 345, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, first session, hereinbefore referred 
to, so as to prevent the recurrence of the 
disastrous floods which at present are devas- 
tating agriculture, municipalities, and indus- 
tries within the area; be it further 
Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy 
of this resolution be transmitted to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, to the presiding 
officers of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and to each of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Minnesota in the 
Congress of the United States. 
LAWRENCE M. HALL, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
C. ELMER ANDERSON, 
President of ‘the Senate. 
Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 23d day of April 1947. 
G. H. LEAHY, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the senate the 23d day of April 
1947, 


H. Y. Torrey, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Concurrent resolution memorlalizing the 
Congress of the United States to appropri- 
ate funds for the Mississippi flood control 
in Aitkin County 


Whereas the Mississippi River makes a 
sharp bend in Aitkin County, which is 2344 
miles around, and only 6 miles across from 
one point in the river to the other; and 

Whereas the Mississippi River at this point 
overfiows its banks at regular intervals, flood- 
ing the area encompassed in the river basin, 
causing great damage to the farmers own- 
ing this lang; and 

Whereas the lands flooded by the Missis- 
sippi River in Aitkin County are rich agri- 
cultural lands and these lands are kept out 
of production due to the high water; and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers of the 
War Department has examined and made a 
preliminary survey of the locality in Aitkin 
County for flood control and allied purposes 
and its report is now in the office of the Chief 
of Engineers, Washington, D. C.; and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers has rec- 
ommended that a canal be constructed across 
the 6-mile strip to channel the Mississippi 
River away from the lowlands in Aitkin 
County; and 

Whereas it is to the benefit of the farmers 
of Aitkin County and the public generally 
that these floods be controlled and prevented 
from damaging property: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Minnesota memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to appro- 
priate funds for the Mississippi flood control 
in Aitkin County: be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Member of Congress from the State 
of Minnesota. 

Lawrence M. HALL, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

C. ELMER ANDERSON, 
President of the Senate. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 15th day of April 1947. 

G. H. LEAHY, 
Cie / Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Adopted by the senate the 23d day of April 
1947. 


H. Y. TORREY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 564) to provide for the 
performance of the duties of the office of 
President, in case of the removal, resig- 
nation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice President. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we have 
agreed to vote next Friday at 2 o'clock 
on what is known as the Presidential suc- 
cession bill. The time between 12 and 
2 o'clock is very short, and probably all 
proponents and opponents of the bill will 
want to speak. 

The bill provides that— 

If, by reason of death, resignation, removal 
from office, inability, or failure to qualify, 
there is no President pro tempore to act as 
President under subsection (b), then the of- 
ficer of the United States who is highest on 
the following list, and who is not under 
disability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the office of President shall act as Presi- 
dent: Secretary of State, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Postmaster General, Secretary of the 
Navy, Secretary of the Interior, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce, Secre- 
tary of Labor. 


That is the end of the amendment, Mr. 
President; that is all it affects. 

The amendment the committee has re- 
ported would have been fine until the 
atomic age came over the horizon, be- 
cause during our previous life as a Nation 
no one could conceive that so many peo- 
ple in our official life could die at one 
time or in an interval of 4 years. In 
other words, we had not lifted our men- 
tal visors to what happened at Hiroshima. 
But Hiroshima ushered in a new age. 

It is well known that the bomb which 
was dropped at Hiroshima was only a 
baby bomb, and that if an atomic bomb 
were to drop on Washington, everyone 
of us, including the President pro tem- 
pore, the entire Senate, and the entire 
House of Representatives, would go out 
of business, would check into life on an- 
other sphere. 

-I do not make these statements be- 
cause of fear, but because history is rife 
with illustrations of the need for estab- 
lishing an orderly succession. We re- 
member Rome in the age of the Trium- 
virate. What we must do now, if we are 
to establish a sound law of succession, 
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is to make sure that it is adequate in 
this atomic age. f 

So I have prepared a very brief amend- 
ment which I ask to have printed at this 
point in the Record as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

On page 6, line 6, before the period, insert 
a comma and the following: the highest 
ranking of these military or naval officers of 
the United States who are on active duty, 
are not under disability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the office of President, 
and are eligible to the office of President 
uncer the Constitution.” 

On page 6, line 14, after the word indi- 
vidual”, insert the following: “(other than 
a military or naval officer) .” 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
amendment to Senate bill 564 is predi- 
cated on the assumption that all the 
civilians already contemplated for suc- 
cession will have been annihilated. Let 
me say that had the atomic bomb heen 
dropped on Tokyo, the Japanese Em- 
peror and all his family and all the 
Japanese Diet and all the other leading 
men and women of Japan would have 
been wiped out. 

By my amendment I propose to insert 
the following in Senate bill 564: 

The highest ranking of those military or 
naval officers of the United States who are on 
active duty, are not under disability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the office of 
President, and are eligible to the office of 
President under the Constitution. 


Mr. President, I never was more seri- 
ous in my life than I am at this moment. 
I would be the last person in the world 
to say that this Nation should be turned 
over to the military; but this amend- 
ment only assumes that the President 
and Vice President and the Cabinet are 
no longer living, and that could only 
occur in time of war. 

Today I am arguing briefly for the 
old American principle that we are a 
government of law, rather than simply 
a government of men. So, if we estab- 
lish a rule of succession, it should be 
one which will guarantee that others 
will not be striving for supremacy, and 
that we shall not repeat the history of 
Rome. Under my amendment, the 
highest-ranking officer, whoever he 
might be, would automatically become 
the Commander in Chief and acting 
President of the United States. 

I say again that these things may 
never happen; but, as we all remember, 
Billy Mitchell, that great American, tried 
to tell the brass hats in his age what 
would happen; and even when he dem- 
onstrated that an airplane could sink a 
battleship, still they would not believe it. 

Certainly we cannot close our eyes to 
the lessons of Hiroshima and the mean- 
ing of this atomic age. In other words, 
in a future war the victor would be the 
nation which could first disorganize its 
opponent, and the way to do that would 
be to destroy its governmental ma- 
chinery. A nation thus attacked would 
be taken over. Of course, we hope that 
no such thing will ever happen. I say 
that this succession bill would have been 
all right until a few years ago, but today 
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it is out of date, it is as dead as dead can 
bo, because it does not meet the situation 
which can develop overnight. 

Mr. President, my reason for providing 
in the amendment that the highest rank- 
ing of our military or naval officers shall 
be next in succession is that all of us 
know that the military or naval officers 
take their rank in accordance with the 
date of their appointment. That pro- 
vides a very easy way of arriving at the 
decision of who would be in command 
of this country, and who then would have 
to go to work and take on the job of syn- 
chronizing the remaining resources of 
the United States, material, human, and 
spiritual. It is a matter which we can- 
not ignore. I trust that between now 
and Friday, when this measure comes 
before the Senate, my colleagues will give 
thought to my amendment. I am seri- 
ously concerned about it. 

Mr. President, as I look around the 
Senate Chamber now and think of the 
tempest in the teapot of yesterday, I am 
reminded of Kipling’s words, “The 
tumult and the shouting dies.” Let me 
paraphrase that by saying— 

The tumult and the shouting dies, 

The fearists and the false depart; 

Hope shines bright in the Nation’s eyes, 

Love surges in the Nation's heart. 


United, strong, we face the dawn; 
We shun all fear, and march ahead 
Forthrightly. We, the Nation’s spawn, 
Are true through all. We scorn the Red. 


The checks and balances we have, 
The faith the centuries have wrought, 
Come to us by the word of God, 
This is the truth the people sought. 


The doubters and the leftists cease 
Their yapping and their spuricus fears. 

The people rise and gain release. 
Restored, we have the golden years. 


Mr, President, I am especially con- 
cerned to have my dear friend the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry] give 
consideration to this amendment to his 
bill, because, although his bill is all right 
as far as it goes, nevertheless I think it 
ignores the implications of the atomic 
age. Although I expect to listen quietly 
on Friday to the Senators who will speak 
on the bill, I trust that my amendment 
will be accepted and taken to conference, 
at least, and there, if necessary, rewrit- 
ten, in order to be more adequate to meet 
the challenges of these days. 

I know that some people may feel that 
by my amendment I have created fear, 
but I say that nothing of the kind should 
occur. I believe there are occasions 
when we must face the realities. A few 
years ago anyone who read some of the 
Buck Rogers stories would have said 
those things could never happen. 

Yet, Mr. President, the escapades of 
Buck Rogers are here in reality. If Sen- 
ators have been reading recent news- 
paper articles, they will have seen that 
planes are now being built which will 
travel up to 2,000 miles an hour, and we 
are contracting for them. Even now this 
continent is only 4 hours away from Eu- 
rope, and that traveling relatively slow. 
So I say that in this shrunken world, 
where time and space exist no longer, it is 
obvious that we must be prepared for an 
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emergency government, with the speed 
and adequacy necessary in this atomic 
age. Every preparation against a war 
emergency makes that emergency less 
likely to happen. But one thing is true 
above all others; there must be order in 
our law, so that whatever happens the 
succession provided will be adequate to 
the emergency. 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
United States is confronted with the 
greatest demand on its industrial ca- 
pacity that has ever been faced by any 
industrial nation. We are operating at 
a full-employment level in our domestic 
economy, and now must prepare to meet 
heavy requirements from foreign coun- 
tries. Whole nations have had their 
heavy industries destroyed, and gener- 
ally the industrial establishment of the 
nations of the world has deteriorated 
over the war years. 

The role of the United States in the 
rehabilitation of these war-stricken na- 
tions is limited by the capacity of the 
industries of our country to meet the 
needs of a full-employment economy at 
home and the rebuilding of shattered 
foreign industrial economies. In these 
remarks I wish to offer some observa- 
tions on the adequacy of the capacity of 
the steel industry, of an industry so basic 
that without its contribution neither of 
these objectives can be attained. 

At a recent meeting of the American 
Tron and Steel Institute, certain leaders 
of the industry expressed their attitudes 
respecting the current and future de- 
mand for the products of the steel indus- 
try. Their views may be summarized as 
follows. While the steel industry, work- 
ing at capacity, is not able to meet the 
present domestic demand for steel, the 
industry believes there is no case for an 
increase over the present capacity of 
90,000,000 tons. Yet, small independent 
businesses are closing and many others 
are curtailing production due to lack of 
steel. 

The demand is abnormal—it cannot 
last, they declare. One steel company 
president put forth the argument that 
per capita consumption over the period 
of 1920-40 should be the guide in judg- 
ing the need for steel capacity. Implicit 
in this presentation is the assumption 
that conditions of depression are a part 
of the industry’s concept of normalcy. 
Some leaders of the industry even antic- 
ipate the beginning of a depression in 
late 1947 and consequently a lessening of 
the demand for steel. 

These views should occasion no sur- 
prise, coming from the representative of 
a monopolistic industry with its long his- 
tory of policies of high prices and profits 
and low volume of production. The re- 
strictive policy of the steel industry with 
its emphasis on steel scarcity has been 
an important factor in lessening indus- 
trial activity and thereby bringing on 
and perpetuating depressions. 

All the objective analyses that I know 
of, including Department of Labor 
studies, memoranda of leading econo- 
mists, and testimony at various commit- 
tee hearings by users of steel and so 
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forth, show clearly that the demand for 
steel is an expanding one. Instead of the 
present capacity of 90,000,000 tons, we 
shall need 100,000,000 tons per year or 
more in the very near future for domes- 
tic use and for our foreign-trade obliga- 
tions. If the industry fails to expand, or 
if it contracts to 80,000,000 tons, as has 
been suggested by some steel producers, 
we shall be at least ten to twenty thou- 
sand tons short of what our economy 
needs to work at high levels. This, ac- 
cording to the record of unemployment 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s, means that in- 
dustrial production and recovery would 
be held back and as many as 20 percent 
of the necessary. job opportunities would 
not be available. Ten to twelve million 
people out of a total of around 60,000,000 
would be idle. 

If the leaders in the steel industry can 
take this prospect of mass unemploy- 
ment without being greatly concerned, 
the public and the Congress of the 
United States cannot. A Nation that 
adopted the Employment Act of 1946 as 
an instrument of national policy will 
not again accept depression conditions 
as a basis for industrial policy or deci- 
sions of the steel industry. 

Steel is so important that an advanced 
industrial society cannot operate at ca- 
pacity with chronic shortages of steel 
products, 

For the first time in our peacetime 
history our economy has been straining 
to operate at full capacity. The one 
great obstacle to this achievement has 
been a shortage of steel products, While 
the steel industry is operating at ca- 
pacity, many ste_!-consuming industries 
are not. The recent numerous shut- 
downs of the automobile industry be- 
cause of steel shortages with the falling 
off in car production and employment 
are known to everyone. 

Only recently publicity was given to 
an imminent shortage of several thou- 
sand box cars because steel is not avail- 
able with which to make them, I need 
not tell you the disastrous effects of this 
one shortage on all farming areas, par- 
ticularly the region west of the Missis- 
sippi River. This one shortage effec- 
tively cuts down our ample food supply 
and curtails our ability to feed other 
nations. It also affects employment. 
Thousands of men would have gainful 
employment in the manufacture of these 
box cars, others in their servicing, and 
still others in moving the crops into the 
cars for shipment. Thus the shortage 
of this great basic commodity—steel— 
has accumulative effect and progres- 
sively lowers industrial activity. 

The effect of the steel shortage is 
being felt in another vitally important 
segment of our domestic economy—the 
oil industry. Oil well casing, line pipe, 
compressors, and other production and 
distributive tools of the industry are so 
scarce that many independent produc- 
ers are being forced to shut down at a 
time when increased production of oil 
must be achieved to meet our national 
and international requirements. For 
example, it has been estimated by gov- 
ernment and industry experts in this 
field that if pipe mill output from United 
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States steel mills continues at about the 
present rate, it would require 5 years 
to produce the pipe necessary to supply 
prospective oil and natural gas pipe-line 
construction in the United States and 
abroad. 

If, however, existing mills could be 
operated at capacity, turning out only 
large diameter pipe, it is estimated that 
they should be able to supply the re- 
quired tonnage in from 3 to 3% years, 
or by the summer of 1950. It should 
be borne in mind that these fig- 
ures apply to large diameter pipe only 
and do not include supply-requirement 
figures on pipe under 12 inches in diam- 
eter, which is universally required for 
the drilling of wells by the great ma- 
jority of oil producers. Hence, it is clear 
that unless the current shortage of steel 
and steel products is rapidly overcome 
through expanded mill capacity and 
increased production, the impact upon 
the domestic oil industry will be felt not 
only in continued shortages of petroleum 
products within the United States 
but also in the weakening of our ability 
to maintain our position of preeminence 
oa highly competitive international 

I wish to cite one other effect of the 
shortage of steel on the development 
of industries in my own section of the 
country, the West. Recently the pres- 
ident of the Geneva Steel Corp. of Utah, 
a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp., addressing a group of businessmen 
in Boise, Idaho, had the following to 
offer concerning the effect of steel short- 
ages on the industries of the intermoun- 
tain States, and I quote his remarks: 

For the near future, the continuing steel 
shortage not only in the western market 
but in steel markets generally will act as 
a definite deterrent to the establishment of 
fabricating plants in the intermountain 
area. The steel shortage would not only 
affect the ability of a company to obtain 
steel for the erection of a plant and the 
acquisition of equipment; it would also se- 
riously impede the company's ability to 
obtain steel stocks for use in its fabricating 
operations, 


The Iron Age, traditional spokesman 
for the steel industry had this to say 
about the effect of the steel corporations’ 
pronouncement on the development of 
western industry: 

Some of the overenthusiastic boosters for 
the industrialization of this area were sad- 
dened a little by a portion of a speech de- 
livered by Walter Mathesius, president of 
the Geneva Steel Co., before a business group 
in Boise, Idaho, 


Mr. President, the announcement by 
the steel corporation that they are un- 
willing to take steps to insure the de- 
velopment of the West amply confirms 
the fears of those of us who declared our 
opposition to the sale of the Geneva steel 
plant to this great monopoly. Here is a 
self-admission by the leading member of 
the steel industry that they are unpre- 
pared and unwilling to carry out the ex- 
pansion in the basic steel industry of the 
West which will insure the industrial de- 
velopment of the Intermountain States. 

Full employment and the development 
of regional industry are not compatible 
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with the policy of restriction of produc- 
tion. This policy carries the seeds of 
another depression in the future, as it 
has in the past. 

The leaders in the steel industry may 
be right in their fears that a let-down 
from the present high level of demand 
may soon be upon us, and that we have 
shown ourselves poorly prepared to pre- 
vent it. All the more reason for taking 
steps now to make sure that the subse- 
quent restoration of full employment fol- 
lowing any recession is as speedy as 
possible and that shortages in raw ma- 
terial production and capacity do not 
delay that recovery. 

It is not sufficient for leaders of in- 
dustry to say that uncertainty of future 
demand makes expansion unwise. That 
is tantamount to an abdication of the 
basic function of industrial leaders in our 
free competitive enterprise system. If 
industrial leaders are unable or unwill- 
ing to take risks involved in expanding 
the productive facilities required by a 
growing population whose living stand- 
ards are bound to continue to rise, some 
other assurances for maintaining an 
expanding economy must be devised. 

Mr. President, I have the following 
positive program to suggest as a basis 
for discussion of the ways and means of 
obtaining the expansion of our steel ca- 
pacity necessary to the maintenance of 
a full-employment economy, the devel- 
opment of our underindustrialized areas, 
and our proper participation in the reha- 
bilitation of western European nations. 

In the first place, our knowledge of the 
extent and character of our steel short- 
ages is insufficient. We know that the 
industry is not able to supply current 
demands. We know the present capac- 
ity of the industry will be insufficient to 
meet demand for yearstocome, But the 
nature of this demand by type of prod- 
ucts and by areas of the country’s need 
is a matter of guesswork. The facts are 
simply not available. I recommend that 
a resolution, with an adequate appro- 
priation, be adopted requiring the appro- 
priate division in the Department of 
Commerce or a section of the Council of 
Economic Advisers to make a continuing 
study of steel supply and demand by the 
different basic products of the indus- 
try. This knowledge, it must be empha- 
sized, may well be the key to the mainte- 
nance of full employment at home, to 
our assumption of leadership in rehabili- 
tating stricken foreign countries, and in 
preserving the peace of the world. 

In the second place, once the nature 
and extent of the steel shortage has been 
ascertained, a policy for the further ex- 
pansion of the industry must be set forth. 
Isuggest that the facts on steel shortages 
be considered by the President, who can 
then transmit his recommendations to 
the Congress for appropriate action. 

In the third place, I wish to point out 
the alternatives available to the Con- 
gress and the President in effecting the 
needed expansion of steel production. 
I favor the expansion of the industry by 
private enterprise based on the principles 
of a free competitive economy. Under 
these conditions I urge expansion by the 
present members of the industry. I cer- 
tainly think adequate precaution should 
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be taken to guard against a monopolistic 
situation in any geographic area such as 
exists in the West at the present time. 
In the event unaided private capital is 
unequal to the expansion, or unwilling to 
make it, I suggest the use by private in- 
dustrialists of public funds from a Gov- 
ernment lending agency on such terms 
and conditions as would insure the most 
rapid development of the needed addi- 
tional capacity. I would consider here 
long-time loans at low rates of interest. 
It may be necessary to add the provision 
in this plan that the lending agency 
would suspend interest payments when 
for any prolonged period of time the in- 
dustry’s operating rate fell below a cer- 
tain level of plant capacity. 

As a last alternative, if the others fail, 
is the one followed during the war in 
most of our great war-plant construc- 
tion. Here I refer to the use of public 
funds and construction of a Govern- 
ment-owned plant to be leased for pri- 
vate operation. I trust this third method 
will not prove to be necessary but as I 
conceive the problem there can be little 
doubt that steel capacity is inadequate to 
meet the twin needs of a full employ- 
ment economy and American obligations 
to a war-stricken world. 

It will not be difficult. to convince a 
country which almost doubled its manu- 
facturing plant capacity in a period of 
five war years that it could now make an 
expansion in the capacity of this great 
industry so necessary for the objectives 
which I have outlined. We need more 
steel capacity and production to sustain 
full employment of our people. We must 
get that needed production. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks a memo- 
randum on the estimates of steel re- 
quired for full employment in the United 
States, together with a critical examina- 
tion of certain figures presented on that 
topic by Mr. Wilfred Sykes, president of 
the Inland Steel Co. of Chicago. This 
memorandum has been prepared at my 
suggestion by an outstanding Govern- 
ment economist, Dr. Louis H. Bean, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

I ask that his letter of transmittal be 
included with the memorandum. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, June 17, 1947. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR MURRAY: This is in response 
to your letter of June 2 in which you request 
my appraisal of the data contained in the 
recent speeches by Mr. Walter S. Tower, presi- 
dent, American Iron and Steel Institute, and 
Mr. Wilfred Sykes, president, Inland Steel 
Company before the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, particularly as they relate to my 
recent memorandum to you on steel require- 
ments for full employment. You also re- 
quested comment on the relation of steel 
production to agricultural welfare. I have 
attempted to deal with both of these ques- 
tions in the attached memorandum. 

With regard to the farmers’ interest in 
steel production sufficient to maintain full 
employment, the memorandum points out 
briefly that the volume of industrial goods 
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and services available to farmers for use in 
their production and in their homes depends 
on the general level of industrial production 
and, therefore, also on steel, inasmuch as 
steel is basic to our entire industrial struc- 
ture. Farm income and its purchasing power 
rises and falls with industrial production 
and employment. In prosperity years, farm 
purchasing power is basically limited by the 
level of employment and industrial produc- 
tion. Using steel as a symbol of industrial 
activity, this interdependence between agri- 
culture and industry is summarized in the 
fact that a shortage of one ton of steel be- 
low the volume required for full employment 
means $250 to $300 in farm purchasing power 
at present prices. 

With regard to Mr. Sykes’ estimates of steel 
required for full employment, the present 
memorandum points out the following: 

Mr. Sykes assumes that there is a con- 
stant, not a rising, per capita demand for 
steel in the United States, that the maximum 
per capita demand attained 18 years ago in 
1929 is the best we can look forward to in 
the future, that on the basis of expected 
population growth, the 1929 per capita do- 
mestic consumption, with allowance for 
moderate exports, would mean a total de- 
mand of 76,000,000 tons in 1950 and 78,000,000 
tons in 1955, and that in view of this prospect 
the present capacity of steel, which has been 
reduced from 95,000,000 in 1945 to 91,000,000 
as present, should probably be reduced fur- 
ther to a “real economic capacity” of around 
80,000,000. 

In contrast with these assumptions and 
estimates, the actual record of production 
for domestic use and for export shows that 
there have been a succession of peak levels 
with a marked rising trend; that the peak 
reached in 1902 of 422 pounds per capita was 
exceeded by 614 pounds in 1906, then by 632 
in 1910, by 735 in 1912, by 886 in 1920 (skip- 
ping the war years), by 899 in 1923, by 922 
in 1926, by 1,038 in 1929, and by 1,243 in 1941. 
This persistent trend points to a prosperity 
requirement of nearly 1,400 pounds for 1950, 
instead of 1,100 as estimated by Mr. Sykes. 

The failure to recognize this persistent up- 
ward trend in per capita demand leads to 
Mr. Sykes estimating steel requirements for 
1950 at only 76,000,000 tons and for 1955 at 
only 78,000,000 tons, instead of 100,000,000 
tons or more as suggested by the analysis in 
my memorandum. Past experience suggests 
that steel production of s:venty-six to sev- 
enty-eight million tons would mean keeping 
the industrial production level in the early 
1950's down to a point where only 80 percent 
of the necessary job opportunities would be 
available, and this would mean unemploy- 
ment of 10,000,000 or more. On the basis of 
$250 of farm income for every ton of steel 
short of the volume required for full employ- 
ment, this could mean a shortage in farm 
income of at least $5,000,000,000 annually. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis H. Bran, 
Office of the Secretary. 


MEMORANDUM TO SENATOR MURRAY ON THE 
SYKES ESTIMATES oF STEEL REQUIRED FOR 
FULL EMPLOYMENT 


This memorandum is in response to the 
following letter of June 2 in which you re- 
quest my appraisal of the data on future 
steel requirements contained in the recent 
addresses presented by Messrs. Sykes and 
Tower before the American Iron and Steel 
Institute: 

Dran Mr. Bean: The press has recently 
Carried reference to papers presented at the 
general meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. I noted particularly the 
references to a. paper on the future of the 
steel industry by Mr. Wilfred Sykes, presi- 
dent, Inland Steel Co., of Chicago, and also 
a paper by Mr. Tower, president of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. The 
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data cited in those papers, as representing 
future steel requirements, appeared to be 
at variance with the analysis contained in 
the memorandum which you were good 
enough to prepare for me under date of 
May 9, on steel requirements for full employ- 
ment. 

“Will you be good enough to review these 
statements and let me have your appraisal 
of the statistical information contained in 
them insofar as they bear on the conclusions 
in your memorandum? 

“I would also appreciate it if you could 
include in your memorandum such com- 
ments as your studies in agricultural- 
industrial relations warrant that have a 
bearing on farmers’ interest in adequate steel 
capacity?” 

The answer to your second question I be- 
Heve can be given in relatively brief form 
and I would like, therefore, to deal with it 
before taking up the comparison of Mr. 
Sykes’ data and projections with those I pre- 
sented to you. 


A. DEPENDENCE OF FARM INCOME ON STEEL 
PRODUCTION 


As producers of food and industrial raw 
materials for the rest of the Nation, farmers 
must have a high level of industrial employ- 
ment and p power to secure an 
adequate return for their labor. As con- 
sumers of industrial goods and services for 
production and for use in their farm homes, 
they are interested in their proper share of 
a constantly rising volume of industrial out- 
put. And, as citizens desiring world peace, 
they are interested in promoting a high level 
of world trade in agricultural and industrial 
products. For these reasons, the welfare of 
farmers is directly involved in our ability to 
maintain full employment, and for the same 
reasons they are directly involved if there is 
any question as to the adequacy of supplies 
of the major industrial products, such as iron 
“and steel, for maintaining full employment 
and national purchasing power. 

Farmers thus have the same interests in 
adequate steel capacity for full employment 
as do other groups. Farmers as producers 
and consumers constitute a large part of the 
American economy. And any limitation to 
the national level of production of goods and 
services, due to the inadequate supply of 
iron and steel and their products, is auto- 
matically a limitation on farm machinery, 
equipment, automobiles, tractors, and other 
industrial goods and services farmers require 
for maintenance of their output. It is also 
a limitation on the goods and services gen- 
erally available for the farmers’ standard 
of living for which they exchange their an- 
nual output. Obviously, the greater the 
volume of industrial production and of steel 
in the United States, the greater the farm 
income, and the greater the volume of in- 
dustrial goods available to farmers for pur- 
chases for use in their production and in 
their homes. At the present time, every ton 
of steel short of the tonnage required for 
full employment means about $250 less in 
farm purchasing power. 

This dependence of farm purchasing power 
on industrial produttion and, therefore, on 
steel production, is illustrated in the 20- 
year record of the purchasing power of farm 
cash income and production of steel ingots 
and castings, shown in chart I. After World 
War I, both agriculture and industry, the 
latter represented here by steel production, 
were caught in a major deflation and de- 
pression. The subsequent rise in industrial 
production made it possible for the purchas- 
ing power of farm income to rise to higher 
levels. As the production of steel rose to 63,- 
000,000 tons in 1929 compared with 47,000,000 
tons in 1920, the purchasing power of farm 
income rose to $15,000,000,000 (at 1946 prices) 
compared with 12.5 billions in 1920. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1932, agriculture and in- 
dustry were both caught in the greatest de- 
pression in our history. They went down to- 
gether in depression and rose together in 
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capacity.“ 
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response to recovery efforts. The rise in pur - 
chasing power of farm income from 1932 to 
1937, from about $10,000,000,000 to about 
13.5 billions, was iimited by the rise in in- 
dustrial production. Both the production of 
steel and the purchasing power of farm in- 
come failed in 1936 and 1937 to reach their 
predepression peak of 1929. 

This over-all relationship between farm 
income and industrial activity at full em- 
ployment levels, as represented by steel, may 
be summarized by pointing out that in the 
prosperity years 1920, 1923, 1928, and 1929 
farm income amounted to $260 to $300 (at 
present prices) for every ton of steel pro- 
duced. In 1940 and 1941, it amounted to 
$230. And for 1947 it is likely to be over $300. 
It is probably not stretching the fact of in- 
terdependence between farm and factory too 
much to say that for every ton of steel below 
the volume required for full employment, 
og now have a stake of at least $250 to 


Farm income and steel production 


power of 

Year power of of steel mi 
3 1 a income per 

ton 

Billion Million 
tons Dollars 

47.2 300 
50.3 281 
84.1 284 
63.2 266 
53. 5 282 
56. 6 260 
67.0 229 
1941.. 82.8 231 
1947 (estimated) 27, 000 85. 0 318 


1 At 1947 prices paid by farmers, taken as 225 percent 
of 1910-14. 


B. COMMENTS ON MR. TOWER’S ADDRESS 


Of the two papers delivered before the gen- 
eral meeting of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute on May 22, referred to in your letter, 
only the paper by Mr. Sykes contains data 
directly related to the data in my memo- 
randum, Mr. Tower's paper, therefore, needs 
only brief comment. 

At one point, he refers to the current con- 
cern over the adequacy of steel production 
to sustain full employment. He cites and 
casts doubt on the conclusions reached in the 
studies of the United States Department of 
Labor that, by 1950, the maintenance of full 
employment will require considerably more 
steel than is being produced at present. In 
contrasting the situation in 1919 and 1920 
with the present, he says that “it was not 
until 1929 that steel production rose high 
enough to exceed the figure of war-created 
He hints at an impending depres- 
sion by pointing out (a) that in 1919 “enthu- 
siastic estimates were freely circulated as to 
building to be done, automobiles to be made, 
and exports to be shipped,” and (b) that in 
1920 “steel was riding high on a wave of 
optimism when you met in May of 1920. 
Steel is riding high as you meet here today. 
I hope that the similarities may not hold 
beyond this point.” 

There is nothing in this speech that deals 
specifically or quantitatively with the mag- 
nitude of the domestic or foreign outlet 
for iron and steel for the immediate future 
or for the long-run. 


C. COMMENTS ON MR. SYKES’ ESTIMATES OF STEEL 
REQUIRED FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Unfortunately, Mr. Sykes’ estimates of 
steel required for full employment in 1950, 
like the projections suggested by the data in 
my memorandum, do not have the benefit of 
a survey of the domestic and foreign markets 
for iron and steel for 1950 and beyond. Con- 
sequently, the differences between his esti- 
mates and those I supplied to you, which I 
shall point out presently, turn out to be 
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merely differences in the art of examining 
and analyzing the historical record of steel 
production and of inferring from the trend 
of that record the volume of steel that is 
most likely to be needed to maintain full em- 
ployment in 1950 and subsequent years. 

To emphasize the fact that the differences 
are merely statistical, it may be added that 
two elements of uncertainty in the need for 
steel consumption and capacity, about which 
there generally are differences of opinion, 
Mr. Sykes dismisses as relatively unim- 
portant. In my memorandum I raised the 
question as to the trend in competition from 
plastics and light metals as possibly affecting 
the upward trend in steel requirements, Mr. 
Sykes dismisses this as immaterial. With 
regard to light metals, he says: 

“The light metals and their alloys will not 
make inroads on the steel industry. They 
will create their own fields, and their pro- 
duction will continue to increase.” 

I also referred to the current discussions 
in the steel industry with regard to tech- 
nological developments that might yleld 
greater production of iron and steel without 
plant expansion. On this point, Mr. Sykes: 

“Improvements in the technology of iron 
and steelmaking will continue, but that they 
will be of such a radical nature as to make 
obsolete any of our major installations is 
not likely to occur within the next few 
decades.” 

Mr. Sykes estimates that the annual peak 
demand in total ingot tons is not likely to 
exceed 80,000,000 tons before 1955. The peak 
in per capita demand that might occur in 
the immediate future is estimated at 1,061.5 
pounds for 1950, and 1,059.0 pounds for 1955. 
These estimates are obtained by taking the 
1929 maximum domestic demand of 978 
pounds and adding 83.5 pounds for export 
demand for 1950 and 81.0 pounds for 1955. 
On the basis of the expected population in 
1950 (143,896,000), and in 1955 (148,186,000), 
Mr. Sykes estimates the maximum consump- 
tion of steel ingots at 76,373,000 for 1950, and 
78,464,000 for 1955. These represent respec- 
tively 83.7 percent and 85.9 percent of the 
present capacity of 91,241,250 tons. 

Mr. Sykes adds: 

“While the present rate of operation ex- 
ceeds the above indicated maximum demand 
per capita, it is a condition which I feel is 
temporary. For normal peacetime purposes 
a peak domestic demand of about 1,000 
pounds per capita can be anticipated which 
would add about 2 percent to the above 
totals. 

“If we project this reasoning to the year 
1975 with an anticipated population of about 
163,000,000, we arrive at a maximum demand 
of about 90,000,000 ingot tons, allowing 10 
percent for export. This is so far in the 
future that any such speculation is of doubt- 
ful value except to establish the general order 
of magnitude. 

“It will be seen from this analysis that 
our present productive capacity would seem 
to be ample for our future needs for many 
years to come. However, I do not believe 
it is excessive because included in our pres- 
ent nominal capacity there is undoubtedly 
a great amount of equipment which is not 
economical and which probably should be 
discarded. It is my estimate, and I want to 
emphasize that tt is only an estimate, that 
our probable real economic capacity in this 
country is somewhere around 80,000,000 in- 
got tons per year, which balances up pretty 
closely with the anticipated, or possible, 
demands within the next 5 or 10 years. 
These figures would seem to indicate that 
no expansion in ingot capacity is required 
in the near future although, of course, there 
may be additional plants built either to 
replace existing uneconomical units or to 
satisfy some special needs.” 

From the same records, I conelude that 
the per capita requirements for domestic and 
foreign demand for 1950 are more likely to 
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be close to 1,400 pounds, or a total of around 

100,000,000 tons, instead of 1,100 pounds per 
capita, and a total of less than 80,000,000, 

This conclusion, that the demand for steel 
is not likely to exceed 80,000,000 tons be- 
fore 1955, that 11,000,000 tons of present 
capacity of 91 millions probably should be 
discarded, is due (a) to the fact that Mr. 
Sykes reads the steel-production record in 
terms of selected averages covering pros- 
perity and depression years instead of in 
terms of the experience in years of full em- 
ployment, and (b) to the fact that he as- 
sumes the maximum consumption attained 
nearly two decades ago in 1929, will not 
be exceeded in the future. 

The per capita consumption during the 
30 years prior to the last war (1911-40), 
Mr. Sykes says, remained fairly constant 
and he supports this statement with the 
facts (a) that the average per 
capita domestic demand for steel, based on 
ingots produced from 1911 to 1920, was 666 
pounds, and from 1921 te 1940 it was 668 
pounds,” and (b) that “In the 10 years from 
1921 to 1930, when we had a period of con- 
siderable expansion and rehabilitation fol- 
Jowing the First World War, the per capita 
domestic demand averaged 770 pounds. In 
the decade from 1931 to 1940, when we went 
through a period of unprecedented depres- 
sion during much of which business prac- 
tically stagnated, the average per capita de- 
mand dropped to 576 pounds. This is, how- 
ever, a cyclical variation.” 

After presenting the yearly record of do- 
mestic demand per capita from 1920 to 1940 
inclusive, Mr. Sykes adds: 

“It should be noted also that the greatest 
per capita demand occurred in the decade 
immediately following the First World War, 
when the average reached 770 pounds with a 
peak of 978 pounds per capita in 1929, where- 
as in the second decade of this period the 
average dropped to 576 pounds with a peak 
per capita demand of 838 pounds in 1940, 
Which was influenced by prewar prepara- 
tions.” 


The significant features in Mr. Sykes’ ex- 
amination of the record thus are: 

1. His conclusion that per capita consump- 
tion has remained fairly constant. 

2. His assumption that the 1929 peak is ap- 
parently the best that can be anticipated, 
and 


3. His comment that the peak in the 
1931-40 decade, namely, that of 1940, was in- 
fluenced by prewar preparations. 

With regard to point 1, it should be noted 
that Mr. Sykes deals with averages covering 
years of prosperity and depression. Since 
he is projecting steel demand for maximum 
or full employment conditions, his analysis 
should deal with the full employment ex- 
periences. Had he done so he would have 
observed that in the prosperous year of 1920 
domestic demand per capita amounted to 752 
pounds; in the succeeding prosperous year, 
1923, 847 pounds; in the next prosperous year, 
1926, 874 pounds; and in 1929, 978 pounds. 
For prosperity years, this record actually 
shows a rising trend in domestic per capita 
consumption, and, therefore, it would be 
reasonable to expect the 1929 peak to be 
surpassed, just as every other peak prior to 
1929 has been surpassed, unless one is of the 
belief that the steel industry has at last 
attained maturity and entered a pericd of 
stability or decline after reaching the 1929 
peak 


With regard to the 1940 consumption of 
838 pounds, it should be noted that while 
it may have been influenced by war prepa- 
rations, it was even more seriously influ- 
enced by the prevalence of unemployment 
in the United States which had the effect 
of curtailing domestic demand. Had we had 
full employment in 1940, steel production 
would have been at least 10,000,000 tons 
greater than it was. Consequently, the fail- 
ure of the 1940 consumption to equal or 
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exceed the 1929 figure is no evidence of a 
down-turn in the rising trend of demand 
in full employment years indicated by the 
long-time record up to 1929. 

In order that you may see quite clearly 
the differences between the Sykes’ estimates 
and those that may be derived from my 
presentation, I attach hereto three of the 
four charts included in my previous memo- 
randum showing (1) United States produc- 
tion of steel ingots and castings, 1900 to 
1947, with a rising trend for prosperity years, 
(2) the rising volume of production re- 
quired to sustain full employment, and (3) 
the production of steel ingots and castings 
and unemployment, 1920-1947. There is 
also included a fourth chart on a per capita 
basis which shows clearly the rising trend in 
maximum production from 1900 to date. In 
each case, I have had added the Sykes’ esti- 
mates, or their equivalent. 

In chart I, you will note the long-time 
trend of steel production for peacetime pros- 
perity years is upward and that a projec- 
tion of the trend from 1906 to 1929 indicates 
a total well over 100,000,000 tons for 1950 
and 1955. Mr. Sykes’ estimates of 76,000,000 
and 78,000,000 tons are thus at least 20,000,- 
000 tons short of the volume suggested by 
the trend for 1950, and for 1955 the indicated 
difference or shortage is even greater. 

In chart II, which shows production on a 
per capita basis, you will note that the 
amount of steel required per job to sustain 
full employment has followed an upward 
trend up to 1941, rising from a half ton in 
1900 to over 1 ton in the 1920's and to 1.7 tons 
in 1941. A projection of this trend points 
to 1.8 tons per employed person in 1950 and 
nearly 2 tons in 1955. The Sykes’ estimates, 
76,000,000 tons for 1950 and 78,000,000 for 
1955, are equivalent to about 1.25 tons per 
job, assuming 60,000,000 jobs to be filled in 
1950 and 62,000,000 in 1955. If in these years 
we should need 1.8 to 2 tons per job and 
have only 1.25 tons to go around, substantial 
unemployment would be found to prevail. 

In chart III you will note the amount of 
unemployment that is implied in the Sykes’ 
estimates, The chart shows that on the basis 
of past experience, we would need well over 
100,000,000 tons of steel if unemployment 
is to be kept to only 8 to 5 percent of the 
labor force. Mr. Sykes’ estimate of 76,000,000 
tons of steel for 1950 would be in line with 
the experience of 1939, when 16 percent of 
the labor force was unemployed, and his 
estimate of 78,000,000 tons for 1955 would 
be more nearly in line with the experience 
of 1933 to 1935, when unemployment 
amounted to 20 percent or more. 

Finally, in chart IV you will note that 
there has been a rising—not, as Mr. Sykes 
claims, a constant—trend in the per capita 
demand for steel for domestic use and for 
export. The upward trend is unmistakable 
if you follow the successive record of peak 
demand from 1900 to date. By 1900 the 
United States produced a maximum of 300 
pounds of steel per capita. The next maxi- 
mum, in 1903, was 422 pounds; the next, in 
1906, was 614 pounds; the next, in 1910, was 
632 pounds. Another maximum, 735 pounds, 
was reached in 1912; then, skipping the war 
years, a still greater maximum was reached 
in 1920, 886 pounds, and this was exceeded 
in 1923 with 899 pounds; in 1926 with 922 
pounds, and in 1929 with 1,038 pounds, and 
in 1941 with 1,243 pounds. A projection of 
this trend to 1950 points to about 1,400 
pounds per person instead of Mr. Sykes’ esti- 
mate of 1,000 pounds for domestic demand 
plus 10 percent additional for exports, or 22 
percent below the trend. 

This is the basic difficulty I find in Mr 
Sykes’ presentation of the record, that he, 
as well as many others, fail to differentiate 
between the rising trend of demand in pros- 
perous years and the much lower demand 
experienced in depression years. The ques- 
tion you are interested in is the amount of 
steel that is likely to be required to sustain 
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full employment, now that we have it, or to 
restore and sustain full employment in case 
unemployment should develop in the near 
future. Mr. Sykes’ method of estimating, as 
Well as the estimates of those who are fear- 
ful that we may some day experience a de- 
pression like that of the 1930's, tend to con- 
fuse the simple issue of what is likely to be 
required in the way of steel production and 
capacity for full employment. My reading 
of the record suggests that Mr. Sykes’ esti- 
mates, if used as a guide for the steel indus- 
try, would make it impossible to sustain the 
present level of full employment and would 
perpetuate a large volume of unemployment, 
once it were allowed to develop. 

TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
when the recent tax reduction bill came 
over from the House of Representatives 
and was referred to the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate, I appeared before the 
committee, and offered for its considera- 
tion some three or four amendments 
which I announced I intended to pronose 
to the measure. Two of those amend- 
ments I offered and very earnestly pressed 
on the floor of the Senate. They were 
rejected, but at the time of their rejec- 
tion, particularly with respect to one, 
some assurances were given that it was 
the intention of the leadership, I think 
on both sides of the aisle, that the pro- 
posed amendment would be considered in 
a general tax revision bill which it was 
said would be taken up at the next ses- 
sion of Congress; in fact, that soon the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives was to begin to 
hold hearings on such a tax revision bill. 

The two amendments I offered at that 
time, to which I wish to make reference 
now, were, first, one which was appro- 
priate and proper to a tax reduction bill, 
an amendment to raise personal exemp- 
tions. I thought, and still believe, that 
that is the best approach, or the essen- 
tial first step, in any tax reduction we 
should make, whether at this session of 
Congress or the next, or the next. 

The other amendment in which I was 
very much interested, and which I spon- 
sored, was one to remove the discrimina- 
tion which now exists, in the collection 
of Federal income taxes, between married 
citizens of noncommunity property 
States, and those residing in community 
property States. That is the amendment 
to which I referred which it was 
thought—and it was said, by the leaders 
in this body—properly belonged in a tax 
moe bill, and not in a tax reduction 

Mr. President, I intend to continue to 
press for this legislative tax reform. 
Following the time the Senate rejected 
these amendments, and after the tax bill 
had reached the President, I conferred 
with the President of the United States 
about these two proposals. I made no 
recommendation with respect to whether 
he should or should not veto the tax bill, 
because I thought that addressed itself 
to his judgment and wisdom, after the 
Congress had acted, but I did urge the 
President that, in the event he concluded 
to veto the tax bill, he give consideration 
to these two amendments I had proposed 
during the pendency of the tax bill in this 
body, first, that any tax reduction should 
include the raising of personal exemp- 
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tions, in order to give relief to that large 

group and mass of our citizens who are 

in the low-income brackets, and who are 
the wase earners of this Nation. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I was just thinking, as 
the Senator was speaking—and it has 
been mentioned before on the floor, of 
course—that it cannot be too often em- 
phasized that when we sought to raise 
taxes the first thing we did was to de- 
crease the personal exemptions. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN., That is correct; 
and that brought on to the tax rolls 
this large number of our citizens in the 
small-income brackets, and actually, by 
doing so, we taxed away from them some 
of the real necessities of life, based upon 
American standards of living. But we 
did that in a war emergency, when we 
all had to make sacrifices to support the 
Government and to raise revenue to 
fight an all-out world war. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Part of the purpose 
was actually to keep people from con- 
suming goods we needed in the war 
effort, was it not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN.. That is true; but 
now, in returning to a peacetime econ- 
omy, we are trying to make the neces- 
sary economic adjustment, to get back 
to a peacetime basis. The wisdom of 
reducing taxes at all at this time, or 
next year, may be debatable; but, if we 
are to reduce taxes, I am anxious that 
we take the first step toward reduction 
of taxes by raising personal exemptions. 

Mr. President, on the other issue, I 
have since appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, now holding hearings 
preparatory to writing and introducing 
for the next session of Congress, as I 
understand, a general tax-revision bill. 
I appeared before that committee and 
urged that a provision be incorporated 
in the bill that would place all States 
of the Nation, irrespective of whether 
community-property States or not, on 
the same footing, so that the Federal 
income taxes would be collected from all 
citizens alike, and that husband and 
wife in the non-community-property 
States, for the purpose of Federal in- 
come taxes, would be permitted to split 
their incomes and to make separate re- 
turns thereon, just as they do in com- 
munity-property States. 

I would like at this point in the 
RecorD, and as a part of my remarks, 
to incorporate the statement that I made 
before the.Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives on June 
20, 1947. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAIN 
in the chair). Is there objection to the 
request? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN 
BEFORE THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON JUNE 20, 
1947 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate the courtesy you have 

extended me to appear before you today to 
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discuss a provision which I propose shall be 
incorporated in the tax revision bill for 
1948, on which measure you are now holding 
hearings. 

Before discussing my proposal I wish to 
commend this committee for its foresight 
and wisdom used in undertaking to draft 
and initiate legislation for a general revision 
of our tax structure. Each revision is badly 
needed, 

It was, doubtless, inevitable that with an 
unanticipated and unprecedented rapid rise 
in the cost of government and a correspond- 
ingly rapid increase in taxes that the burden 
imposed on the taxpayers would be accom- 
panied to some degree by injustices and dis- 
criminations, Such has resulted and a good 
many inequities now exist under present law. 

Mr. Chairman, I make no pretense at being 
an expert on tax legislation, but the gross 
inequity which I seek to have corrected is 
so patent and flagrant that the wisdom of 
a Solomon is not required to discover it nor 
is a trained technical knowledge required to 
explain it. 

By adoption of the sixteenth amendment 
to the Constitution some 34 years ago, the 
power was granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment to raise revenues by levying a tax on 
the income of its citizens. Pursuant thereto, 
the Congress has from time to time enacted 
revenue laws levying such taxes at varying 
rates with prescribed exemptions and limita- 
tions. Generally, the rate of tax has con- 
stantly increased with each new revenue 
measure until at present we have the highest 
income-tax rate in the history of the 
Nation—a rate that imposes a tax obligation 
that is indeed burdensome to most of our 
citizens—so, burdensome that a large ma- 
jority feels that the rate should be reduced, 
as evidenced by the vote recently recorded 
in both the House and Senate on H. R. 1 at 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree that tax reduction 
is highly desirable although there is a sharp 
difference of opinion with respect to whether, 
under present economic and fiscal condi- 
tions, it is wise or expedient to enact such 
a measure at present. However that may be, 
Mr. Chairman, there is one thing upon 
which we can and should all agree and that 
is that preceding any general tax-reduction 
legislation, or at least simultaneously with 
such tax-reduction legislation, revisions and 
adjustments should be made that will elimi- 
nate the existing inequities and discrimina- 
tions of present laws and provide for the 
collection of income taxes from American 
citizens on an equal basis in ratio to their 
income irrespective of the State of their 
domicile or the laws of the State in which 
they may reside. 

Under existing law, the construction placed 
thereon and regulations promulgated by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, married couples— 
husbands and wives—of 10 States of this 
Nation, States having community-property 
laws, enjoy a favored status resulting in 
their paying considerable less Federal income 
tax on their earnings and income than that 
paid by husbands and wives in the other 38 
States of the Union that do not have com- 
munity-property laws. 

In the 10 favored States, husbands and 
wives, although their entire income may be 
earned by the husband, are permitted to split 
this income 60-50, each filing a tax return 
for one-half and thus reducing the amount 
of tax collected from the husband's earnings 
from that which he would have paid had he 
reported his full income, as husbands are 
required to do in the non-community-prop- 
erty States. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, 1946, according 
to the best estimates of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, husbands and wives in 9 community- 
property States—and there are 10 now—paid 
between $175,000,000 and $180,000,000 less 
Federal income taxes than did the same 
number of husbands and wives with the same 
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incomes in non-community-property States. 
It is also estimated, Mr. Chairman, by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau avthorities that on 
the basis of the present rate of taxation, if 
this favored status, or the same income- 
splitting privilege, should be accorded to 
husbands and wives residing in non-com- 
munity-property States—if the incomes of 
husbands and wives in all States of the 
Union were taxed alike by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, there would be a loss of revenue to 
the Treasury of approximately #£00,000,000. 
If tax reduction is now in order, then an 
equalization that does justice to all married 
citizens alike that will cost some $800,000,000 
annually recommends itself with an appeal 
for justice that cannot, should not, be de- 
nied by an honest Government and by fair, 
sincere, and eonscientious Representatives of 
the people in Congress. 

In my State, Arkansas, husbands and wives 
last year paid out of their incomes, usually 
earned by the husband, some $5,000,000 more 
in Federal income taxes than was paid by 


‘the same corresponding number of husbands 


and wives in the same category in the sur- 
rounding community-property States bor- 
dering Arkansas— Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Chairman, there aré 25 members of 
your committee. Only three of your num- 
ber are representatives from community- 
property States. Twenty-two of you repre- 
sent States whose citizens are discriminated 
against, just as are those of my State. Each 
of you can ascertain by an estimate from 
the Internal Revenue Bureau how much 
more Federal income taxes husbands and 
wives are paying in your State than are the 
same comparative number with like in- 
comes paying in community-property States. 
If you will check on this, you will probably 
be surprised. The penalty inflicted on your 
citizens because you do not have the commu- 
nity-property system in your State is prob- 
ably greater than you have realized. You 
will find it sufficient to engage your interest 
and to convince you that this travesty upon 
justice should be removed—and removed 
now. There can be no excuse for longer 
delay. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I ask to have 
printed in my remarks a table prepared for 
me by the Treasury Department showing the 
differences both in amount and percentage 
of taxes paid by husbands and wives on given 
incomes in community-property States and 
those who reside in States that do not have 
community-property laws. 


Amount and per 


ax payable cent greater tax in 
Combined - property Beate 
net income 
Keroro per- 
sonal exemp- ; 
tion ary — we 4 4 | Per 
v. prop- moun 
erty Stato 1| Stato 5 
$38. 00 $38. 00 
95. 00 95. 00 
190, 00 190, 00 
285, 00 285. 00 
380. 00 380.00 2 
570. 00 589, 00 $19.00 | 3,33 
760. 00 708. 00 38.00 | 5,00 
969. 00 1, 045. 00 76.00 | 7.84 
1,179. 00 1, 292. 00 114.00 | 9.88 
387. 00 1, 577. 00 190. 00 | 13,70 
1, 596. 00 1, 862, 00 266.00 | 16,67 
1,843, 00 2, 185. 00 342. 00 | 18. 56 
3, 154. 00 4, 047, 00 893. 00 | 28. 31 
6, 400. 00 9, 082. 00] 2, 622,00 | 40, 50 
18,724.50 | 24,795.00} 6,070, 50 | 32, 42 
50, 274.00 | 63, 127. 60 | 12, 853, 50 | 25, 57 
86, 953. 50 | 105, 883. 50 | 18, 430. 00 | 21. 20 
127, 081, 50 | 148, 124.00 | 21, 042. 50 | 16, 56 
8 191, 330. 50 | 22,002.00 | 12. 90 
407, 464. 50 | 23, 921. 00 | 6,24 
623, 589, £0 | 23, 921, 00 3.99 
830, 714, 50 | 23,921.00] 2.93 
1,704,214.50 | 23, 921. 00 1.42 
80 |4,275,000.00 | 1, 206. 50 03 


Income divided evenly between husband and wife, 
3 Entire income reported by busband on joint return 
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It ranges, Mr. Chairman, from $19 or 3.33 
percent on a gross income of $4,000 to $2,622 
or 40.59 percent or a gross income of 625,000. 
By way of further illustration, Mr. Chairman, 
since you reside in a non-community-prop- 
erty State, you have to pay $655.50 more 
Federal income tax on your salary of $12,500 
per year as a Member of Congress than is paid 
by each of the three members of your com- 
mittee from the States of California, Wash- 
ington, and Texas on their salaries as mem- 
bers of Congress. Why this difference, Mr. 
Chairman? By what process of reasoning, by 
what standard of fairness and equity, can 
such discrimination be justified? What 
quality of statesmanship could possibly 
motivate this Congress in the enactment of a 
tax adjustment and revision bill that would 
perpetuate rather than would remove and 
eliminate such a monstrosity in our tax 
structure? 

Are you from the non-community-proper- 
ty States willing to take the responsibility for 
continuing a tax system that requires your 
citizens to bear a larger share of the cost 
of this Government on the basis of their in- 
come and ability to pay than you will require 
of citizens of like income and ability to pay 
in the 10 non-community-property States? 
I am not, and I shall not be a party to per- 
petuating this indefensible imposition upon 
the citizenship of Arkansas which I represent. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no quarrel with the 
community-property States. Most of them 
inherited their property-tax system. It 18 
their right to keep it. I would not infringe 
upon that right. I do not want to disturb 
them in the full enjoyment of the benefits 
and advantages that it affords. I only ask 
that Federal income taxes be collected from 
the citizenship of the other 38 States at the 
same rate and on the same basis as they are 
collected from the citizens of the 10 com- 
munity-property States. An honest Govern- 
ment cannot justify the broad and indefens- 
ible discrimination that now obtains. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I propose and 
earnestly urge that this committee, having 
the initial responsibility for doing justice 
and initiating equitable tax legislation, in- 
corporate in the tax revision bill now under 
consideration the text of S. 1453 which I 
recently introduced in the Senate. A bill 
granting to married persons living in non- 
community-property States who file joint 
returns the same income-tax treatment as 11 
they lived in community-property States. 

Mr. Chairman, I earnestly urge that the 
text of the bill which I have introduced in 
the Senate, or similar provisions to those 
contained therein, be incorporated in the 
tax-revision bill which you are now consider- 
ing. Mr. Chairman, I plead with you, the 
members of this committee, and with all 
Members of Congress for righteous and equi- 
table treatment, for simple justice to all 
American citizens alike. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
there appears in the United States News 
of June 27, 1947, under the title “Tax 
Cuts That Mr. Truman Favors,” the fol- 
lowing two paragraphs: 

President Truman is getting set to advo- 
cate a tax reduction in 1948 centering on a 
raise in exemptions that will remove mil- 
lions of taxpayers from the rolls and bar 
much of a tax saving to the middle- and 
upper-income groups which have borne the 
brunt of prewar and wartime tax increases. 


The second paragraph reads as fol- 
lows: 


The White House also will favor a tax- 
law change affecting 1948 income that will 
permit husbands and wives in all States 
to divide income equally for tax purposes. 
This privilege now is reserved for taxpayers 
in the nine community-property States. 
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Mr. President, I hope that these are 
the views of the President. This is not 
authentic; it only appears in the maga- 
zine that I have referred to; but I trust 
that that information is correct and is 
based upon fact, and that the President 
is thinking along those lines. It is en- 
couraging and gratifying to me to know 
that he is, and I hope to see that made 
the tax program for the next year. 

Mr. President, there also appears in 
the issue of the United States News to 
which I have referred an article entitled 
“New Support for Tax Splitting; Treas- 
ury Study of Plan That Would Give Re- 
lief to 5,000,000 Families.” I ask that 
this article be incorporated in the REC- 
orp at this point as a part of my re- 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New SUPPORT ror Tax SPLITTING—TREASUTY 
STUDY or PLAN THAT WOULD Give RELIEP To 
5,000,000 Famities—Move To PLACE ALL 
COUPLES ON SAME Basis as THOSE In COM- 
MUNITY-PROPERTY STATES 
Tax cutting, now that Congress has up- 

held President Truman’s veto of the 1947 

tax bill, goes over until 1948. Emphasis then, 

as in the 1947 Congress, will be on relief for 
individual taxpayers. As a starter on the 

1948 program, Congress is leaning toward a 

plan to provide relief for about 5,000,000 of 

the Nation’s taxpaying families. 

That plan simply would permit husbands 
and wives to split the family income equally 
for tax purposes. This privilege, offering big 
tax savings to couples in middle and upper 
income groups, now is enjoyed only by resi- 
dents of nine community-property States— 
Washington, California, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Idaho, and 
Louisiana. A tenth, Oregon, recently passed 
a community-property law, and married 
couples in that State are expected hereafter 
to qualify for the income-splitting privilege. 


SUPPORT FOR PLAN 


The proposal to extend the same privilege 
to all States is catching on in Congress and 
elsewhere, much as the Rumi pay-as-you-go 
plan caught on in 1942. Since Stanley 8. 
Surrey, the Treasury’s Tax Legislative Coun- 
sel, disclosed a year ago that the Treasury was 
working on an income-splitting idea, it has 
been endorsed in principle by eight State 
legislatures. Twenty-two bills proposing 
such a system have been introduced in the 
current session of Congress. The plan has 
been promised top billing for 1948 by the 
Senate Finance Committee. And now, in a 
new staff study on family taxes, the Treasury 
offers broad hints that it, too, likes the idea. 

What the Treasury is after is to eliminate 
inequities under present tax laws applying 
to family incomes. The study just filed with 
the House Ways and Means Committee points 
to these areas that need attention. 

Where a taxpayer lives often makes a dif- 
ference in how much tax he pays on his in- 
come. If he lives in a community-property 
State, he can split his salary with his wife, 
get himself into a lower tax bracket, and 
thereby save money on his taxes. However, 
if he lives in one of the other States, his 
salary is taxable to him alone. 

Where his money comes from may be an- 
other factor. People with investment income 
sometimes can divide that income among 


cing property 
partnerships, family trusts, and other de- 
vices. Except in community-property States, 
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where income splitting is automatic, this 
privilege is denied to salaried people. 

How investments are divided among mem- 
bers of the family might determine the 
amount of a family’s tax. The Treasury 
points out that, because of family relation- 
ships and the nature of their investments, 
some families living on investment income 
cannot make use of tax-saving devices such 
as partnerships and trusts, while others effect 
big savings through such devices. 

Income splitting, as the Treasury study 
shows, would help to eliminate all of these 
forms of tax discrimination. 

Residence in community-property States no 
longer would offer any tax advantage, be- 
cause married couples in all States would 
be on the same tax basis, 

Salaried people would get, by law, about 
the same income-splitting privilege that peo- 
ple with investment income now get through 
family trusts, partnerships and other tax- 
saving devices. 

All families with investment income would 
be put on more nearly the same footing, so 
far as taxes are concerned. In many cases, 
the incentive to divide income-producing 
property through trusts, gifts and partner- 
ships would disappear. 

EFFECT ON FAMILY TAXES OF DIVIDED-INCOME 

PLAN 

In nine community-property States, hus- 
bands and wives are permitted to split the 
family income for Federal income tax pur- 
poses. The tax saving resulting from that 
privilege, for married couples at various in- 
come levels, is shown in the table below: 


Tax in 9 
commu- 
nity- 


Difference 


Net income 


$38 4.8 
342 15.7 
893 22.1 
2,622 23.9 
6,071 21.5 
12, 854 20.4 
28, 921 5.9 
23, 921 28 


Tax differences between families living in 
community property States and those living 
in other States, as those differences exist un- 
der present laws, are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

At $5,000 of net income, a taxpayer in a 
community-property State splits his income 
with his wife, and each $2,500 
in a separate tax return. The couple's tax 
amounts to $760. In any of the 39 other 
States, the same income, taxable in a lump, 
bears a tax of $798. The difference is $38, or 
48 percent. 

At $10,000, the tax in a community-prop- 
erty State is $1,843. In other States it is 
$2,185. Here the difference is $342, or 13.7 
percent. 

At $15,000, the advantage of income split- 
ting is greater still. In a community-prop- 
erty State, the tax is $3,154, against $4,047 in 
one of the other States. This is a difference 
of $893, or 22.1 percent. 

At $25,000, the difference reaches a peak of 
28.9 percent. In a community-property 
State, a couple with this income pays a tax of 
$6,460, against $9,082 in another State. 

At $50,000, the gap begins to narrow again. 
The tax in a community-property State is 
$18,725, compared with $24,795 in one of the 
other States. The difference at this level is 
24.5 percent, 

At $100,000, a couple in a community-prop- 
erty State pays $50,274. Elsewhere, the tax 
is $63,128, a difference of 20.4 percent. 

At $500,000, the advantage in community- 
property States is only 5.9 percent. This per- 
centage drop is explained by the fact that 
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surtax rates stop increasing past $200,000. In 
nine States, couples at this income level pay 
$383,544. In other States they pay $407,465. 

At $1,000,000, the difference is only 2.8 per- 
cent. In a community-property State, a cou- 
ple with this net income pays $815,794, as 
compared to $839,"15 in other States. 

These same savings are offered to married 
couples in all States by the proposal to give 
Nation-wide effect to the community-prop- 
erty privilege. These savings are greatest in 
the upper middle groups—from $10,000 to 
$100,000. Couples with net incomes below 
$3,300 get no benefit, because they already 
are in the lowest surtax brackets. Above 
$5,000,000 savings disappear again, as effec- 
tive rates there are up to the ceiling of 85.5 
percent. 

Other plans for dealing with tax inequities 
among family taxpayers are suggested by the 
Treasury, but with less emphasis than is 
given the income-splitting proposal. 

Mandatory joint returns are suggested as 
one means of removing the tax advantage of 
couples living in community-property States. 
This system, proposed by the Treasury and 
voted down in Congress in 1942, is the oppo- 
site of the plan to extend income splitting 
to all States. By requiring joint returns the 
community-property advantage in taxation 
would be eliminated. This plan, at about 
the 1946 level of national income payments, 
would add $542,000,000 to the tax bills of 
1,400,000 couples that now split their in- 
comes. At the same level of income pay- 
ments, the extension of income splitting to 
all States would save $744,000,000 for 4,900,- 
000 married taxpayers. Those figures would 
be higher at the current increased level of 
income payments. 

The Treasury is not likely to make any 
serious effort to get mandatory joint returns 
considered by Congress in 1948. As shown 
by the 1942 debate, community-property 
States would oppose such a plan on the 
ground that it would strike at the rights 
guaranteed to wives under the laws of those 
States. 

A management and control plan is a sec- 
ond alternative suggested by the Treasury. 
Under this proposal, automatic splitting of 
income in community-property States would 
be eliminated. A husband’s salary would be 
taxable to him alone. On income from 
property, the tax would fall on the husband 
if he exercised management and control 
over the property, and on the wife if she had 
control of the property. This plan would 
add about $82,000,000 to the taxes of 600,000 
married couples in community-property 
States, assuming about the 1946 level of in- 
come payments. Objections in Congress to 
this idea are likely to be about the same as 
those raised against mandatory joint returns. 

Higher tax rates for single persons and for 
married couples filing separate returns are 
involved in the Treasury’s third alternative. 
The idea here is to take the profit out of 
filing separate ret uns instead of joint re- 
turns. The weakness of this plan, as the 
Treasury suggests, is that it would put a 
relatively much heavier burden on single 
persons than does present law. It would 
mean added taxes, totaling about $1,000,000,- 
000 a year, divided among 1,400,000 married 
couples and 7,200,000 single persons. 

All the alternative plans, thus, could be 
expected to run into trouble in Congress. 
That leaves the proposal to extend income 
splitting to all States as the one plan that 
is likely to be taken seriously as a means 
of wiping out the tax advantages that are 
now held by families in the community- 
property States. 

A broader tax program than this, however, 
is to be expected in 1948. Congress will want 
to provide some tax relief for all of the 46,- 
000,000 income tax payers. Income splitting 
would benefit only about 5,000,000 families. 
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It offers no relief to low-income families or 
tosingle persons. This plan, therefore, would 
have little chance in Congress except as part 
of a comprehensive program of tax relief. 

Higher exemptions and allowances for de- 
pendents may be the administration's pro- 
posal for giving relief to low-income tax- 
payers. Raising exemptions from $590 to $600 
would drop about 4,700,000 low-income tax- 
payers from the rolls, 

A percentage cut for all taxpayers, similar 
to the plan blocked for this year by a veto, 
is likely to have support from Republican tax 
leaders again in 1948. 

This situation promises another conflict in 
1948 over the way to go about cutting taxes. 
But whatever the broader portion of the 
program turns out to be, income splitting 
appears to have a good chance of becoming 
a part of it. It is the only plan for individual 
tax relief that is gaining strength both in 
the administration and in Congress’ Repub- 
lican leadership. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
conclusion, I want to say that I feel very 
keenly about both of these proposals. I 
believe there is real justice, real merit in 
each, and I believe it is the duty of the 
Congress to enact legislation that will 
include both of these proposals. I shall 
present them and insist on their enact- 
ment on every occasion and at every op- 
portunity until they are enacted into 
law. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote upon the suc- 
cession bill will not become operative un- 
til Friday; in order to accommodate sev- 
eral Senators who, for good reasons, have 
to be absent tomorrow and a part of the 
next day, and to accommodate several of 
the very important committees that are 
writing appropriations today—I think 
five of them are working—if there is no 
further business to come before the Sen- 
ate I shall move to recess. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ec- 
TON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I surmise it is probably 
the intention of the Senator from Ne- 
braska to move to recess until Thursday? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor has any plans for Thursday’s busi- 


Mr, WHERRY. Yes. The unfinished 
business then will be the succession bill. 
The distinguished minority leader and 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL] preferred that the amend- 
ments be taken up on that day, and we 
have so arranged. 

Mr. HATCH. On Thursday? 

Mr. WHERRY. On Thursday, so that 
that wili be the unfinished business for 
Thursday afternoon, as late as we want 
to sit. The vote will be had on the bill, 
and all amendments and motions in con- 
nection therewith, at 2 o’clock Friday 
afternoon. 

Mr. HATCH. That would give ample 
58 for full discussion of the succession 

? 

Mr. WHERRY. Les; it would, in the 

opinion of the minority leader. I am 


ness. 
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satisfied of the correctness of the state- 
ment made by the minority leader that 
that will afford ample time. Not only 
that matter, but one other matter should 
be taken up, and that is the extension 
of title III of the Second War Powers Act 
on which action must be taken by June 
30. I think that would require only 2 or 
3 minutes, and it is the intention to dis- 
pose of that Thursday afternoon at the 
beginning of the session. 

Mr. HATCH. It is not the intention, 
then, to take up the State, Justice, and 
Commerce appropriation bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. It would have to lie 
over until Thursday. An appropriation 
bill would have the right of way, of 
course. 

Mr. HATCH. - There are certain of the 
provisions of that bill which I expect will 
provoke considerable discussion, and 
there should be full time for discussion. 
I am sure the Senator from Nebraska 
would bear both of those things in mind. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. I thank the 
Senator for making the suggestions. I 
assure him the arrangements are being. 
made in order to accommodate the mi- 
nority leader, really, and certain other 
colleagues who wanted to be away. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; I understand. I 
was not endeavoring to be critical at all. 
I just wanted to get the information. 


RECESS TO THURSDAY 


Mr. WHERRY. If there is nothing 
else to come before the Senate this after- 
noon, I now move that the Senate recess 
until Thursday at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess to Thursday, June 26, 
1947, at 12 «’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 24 (legislative day of April 
210, 1947: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Alton Adolor Lessard, of Maine, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Maine, vice Hon. John D. Clifford, Jr., 
resigned. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 

Harry M. Brennan to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 42, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

William J. Storen to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 16, 
with headquarters at Charleston, S. C. 
(Reappointment.) . 

Abe D. Waldauer to be collector of cus- 
toms for collection district No. 43, with head- 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, Navy DEPARTMENT 
Rear Adm. Albert G. Noble, United States 
Navy, to be Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 
in the Department of the Navy, for a term of 
4 years. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate June 24 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

AMERICAN MISSION FoR AID TO TURKEY 


Edwin C. Wilson to be chief of the Ameri- 
can Mission for Aid to Turkey. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou lowly Nazarene, in humility of 
soul we bow at Thine altar. Here we 
would pause and find in Thee needed 
strength and courage; here we seek to be 
directed in honesty of purpose and in- 
tegrity of motive, for we would look for- 
ward as men look toward the morning. 

Bless all States: may their union be 
strong, not for selfishness or aggression 
or self-aggrandizement, but a light of 
living hope whose rays fall upon the 
troubled waters of every shore line. 
Grant that we may never violate the sa- 
cred trust which has been placed upon us 
by a liberty-loving people. Do Thou in- 
spire us to cultivate those high quali- 
ties which are requisite to give charac- 
ter, proper strength, dignity, and worth. 
Be Thou our remedy for that which is 
wrong, our guide toward that which is 
right, and our help in those emergencies 
for which human strength is vain. 

In the name of our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 381. An act for the relief of Allen T. 
Feamster, Jr.; 

H. R. 407. An act for the relief of Claude R. 
Hall and Florence V. Hall; 

H. R. 493. An act to amend section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to control the possession, 
sale, transfer, and use of pistols and other 
dangerous weapons in the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved July 8, 1932 (sec. 22, 3204 D. C. 
Code, 1940 ed.); 

H. R. 577. An act to preserve historic grave- 
yards in abandoned military posts; 

H. R. 617. An act for the relief of James 
Harry Martin; 

H. R. 1067. An act for the relief of S. C. 
Spradling and R. T. Morris; 

H. R. 1144. An act for the relief of Samuel 
W. Davis, Jr.; Mrs. Samuel W. Davis, Jr.; and 
Betty Jane Davis; 

H. R. 1318. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Fuku Kurokawa Thurn; 

H. R. 1362. An act to permit certain naval 
personnel to count all active service rendered 
under temporary appointment as warrant or 
commissioned officers in the United States 
Navy and the United States Naval Reserve, or 
in the United States Marine Corps and the 
United States Marine Corps Reserve, for pur- 
poses of promotion to commissioned warrant 
officer in the United States Navy or the 
United States Marine Corps, respectively; 

H. R. 1376. An act to amend the acts of 
October 14, 1942 (56 Stat. 786), as amended, 
and November 28, 1943 (57 Stat. 593), as 
amended, so as to authorize transportation 
of dependents and household effects of per- 
sonnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard to overseas bases; 

H. R. 1514. An act for the relief of certain 
disbursing officers of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1807. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant to the county of 
Pittsburg, Okla., a perpetual easement for the 
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construction, maintenance, and operation of 
a public highway over a portion of the United 
States naval ammunition depot, McAlester, 
Okla.; 

H. R. 1845. Ar act to amend existing laws 
relating to military leave of certain employees 
of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia so as to equalize rights to leave 
of absence and reemployment for such em- 
ployees who are members of the Enlisted or 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, the National Guard, 
or the Naval Reserve, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2248. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant an easement and to 
convey to the Louisiana Power & Light Co. 
a tract of land comprising a portion of 
Camp Livingston in the State of Louisiana; 

H. R. 2389. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the designation 
of Army mail clerks and assistant Army mail 
clerks,” approved August 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 
656), and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2411. An act to authorize patenting 
of certain lands to Public Hospital District 
No. 2, Clallam County, Wash., for hospital 
purposes; 

H. R. 2654. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to grant to the Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, State of 
Maryland, a permanent easement for the 
purpose of installing, maintaining, and serv- 
icing a subterranean water main in, on, and 
across the land of the United States Coast 
Guard station called Lazaretto depot, Balti- 
more, Md.; 

H. R. 2655. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant to the Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, State of 
Maryland, a permanent easement for the 
purpose of installing, maintaining, and serv- 
icing two subterranean water mains in, on, 
and across the land of Fort McHenry Na- 
tional Monument and Historic Shrine, Md.; 

H. R. 2915. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Prederick Faber Wesche (formerly Ann Mau- 
reen Bell); 

H. R. 3124. An act to authorize the at- 
tendance of the Marine Band at the Eighty- 
first National Encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic to be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, August 10 to 14, 19477 

H.R.3372, An act authorizing certain 
agreements with respect to rights in helium- 
bearing gas lands in the Navajo Indian Res- 
ervation, N. Mex., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3629. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer to the Panama Canal of property which 
is surplus to the needs of the War Depart- 
ment or Navy Department; 

H. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution authorizing 
the presentation of the Distinguished Flying 
Cross to Rear Adm. Charles E. Rosendahl, 
United States Navy; 

H.J.Res.96. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Roy Stanley Geiger, lieutenant general, 
United States Marine Corps, a commission as 


general, United States Marine Corps, and for’ 


other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to recognize 
uncompensated services rendered the Nation 
under the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, as amended, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 1358. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the management and 
Operation of naval] plantations outside the 
peanuts United States,” approved June 28, 

H. R. 1371. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to appoint, for supply duty 
only, officers of the line of the Marine 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1375. An act to further amend sec- 
tion 10 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
so as to provide for the clothing allowance 
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of enlisted men of the Marine Corps and 
Marine Corps Reserve; 

H. R. 1742. An act for the relief of Mary 
Lomas; 

H. R. 2276. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to pay certain expenses incident 
to training, attendance, and participation of 
personnel of the Army of the United States 
in the seventh winter sports Olympic games 
and the fourteenth Olympic games and for 
future Olympic games; and 

H. R. 3769. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act with respect to qualifications of part-time 
referees in bankruptcy. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


S. 175. An act to provide for the furnish- 
ing of quarters at Brunswick, Ga., for the 
United States District Court for the Southern 
District of Georgia; 

S. 179. An act for the relief of Maj. Ralph 
M. Rowley and First Lt. Irving E. Sheffel; 

S. 203. An act to increase the equipment 
maintenance of rural carriers 1 cent per mile 
per day traveled by each rural carrier for-a 
period of 3 years; and for other p 

5.258. An act for the relief of Troy Charles 
Davis, Jr.; 

S. 292. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Augenblisk; 

S. 305. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hilda 
Margaret McGrew; 

S. 402. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to James 
Black Dog a patent in fee to certain land; 

S. 490. An act to provide for the extension 
and application of the provisions of the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to 
certain officers and employees of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service in the 
Department of Justice; 

S. 608. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent 
in fee to Growing Four Times; 

S. 682. An act to regulate the interstate 

tion of black bass and other game 
fish, and for other purposes; 

S. 706. An act for the relief of William D. 
McCormick; 

S. 880. An act for the relief of Rev. John 
C. Young; 

S. 957. An act for the relief of Col. William 
J. Kennard; 

S. 1100. An act for the relief of Frankie 
Stalnaker; 

S. 1231. An act authorizing and directing 
the Commissioner of Public Buildings to de- 
termine the fair market value of the Fidelity 
Building in Kansas City, Mo., to receive bids 
for the purchase thereof, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 1361. An act to amend the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 so as to permit loans, 
capital grants, or annual contributions for 
low-rent housing and slum-clearance proj- 
ects where construction costs exceed present 
cost limitations upon condition that local 
housing agencies pay the difference between 
cost limitations and the actual construction 


costs; 

S. 1421. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution to extend 
the succession, lending powers, and the func- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 3791. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, and for other purposes. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill and requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. Brooks, 
Mr. Gurney, Mr. BALL, Mr. MCKELLAR, 
Mr. HAYDEN, and Mr. Typrn¢s to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate having proceeded to reconsider 
the bill (H. R. 3020) an act to prescribe 
fair and equitable rules of conduct to be 
observed by labor and management in 
their relations with one another which 
affect commerce, to protect the rights of 
individual workers in their relations with 
labor organizations whose activities af- 
fec) commerce, to recognize the para- 
mount public interest in labor disputes 
affecting commerce that endanger the 
public health, safety, or welfare, and for 
other purposes; returned by the Presi- 
dent of the United States with his ob- 
jections, to the House, in which it origi- 
nated, and passed by the House on re- 
consideration of the same, it was— 

Resolved, That the said bill pass, two- 
thirds of the Senate having voted in the 
affirmative. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 2369) entitled “An act provid- 
ing for the suspension of annual assess- 
ment work on mining claims held by lo- 
cation in the Territory of Alaska,” disa- 
greed to by the House; agrees to the con- 
ference asked by the House on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. BUTLER, Mr. CORDON, 
and Mr. Haren to be the conferees on 
the par’ of the Senate. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 
1947 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3791) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 3, line 22, after “1948”, insert “: Pro- 
vided further, That the amount obligated 
and expended shall be based on an annual 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1948 of not 
to exceed $18,000,000.” 

Page 5, strike out all after line 22 over to 
and including line 8 on page 6. 

Page 6, after line 23, insert: 

“Control and eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease and rinderpest: For an addi- 
tional amount, fiscal year 1947, to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to control and eradi- 
cate foot-and-mouth disease and rinderpest 
as authorized by the act of February 28, 1947 
(Public Law 8), and the act of May 29, 1884, 
as amended (7 U. S. C. 391; 21 U. S. C. 111- 
122), including expenses in accordance with 
section 2 of said Public Law 8, $1,500,000, to 
remain available until June 30, 1948.“ 

Page 9, line 3, strike out “$5,977,000” and 
insert 86,097,000.“ 

Page 9. line 5, after 85,972,000“, insert 
“*Post-office inspectors, salaries’, $10,000.” 

Page 9. line 5, after 85,972,000“, insert 
“*Post-office inspectors, travel and miscel- 
laneous expenses’, $10,000.” 
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Page 9, line 5, after 85,972,000“, insert 
Transportation of equipment and supplies’, 
$50,000.” 

Page 9, line 5, after 865,972,000“, insert 
Operating force for public buildings’, 
$50,000.” 

Page 10, line 11, strike out “June 30, 1948” 
and insert “expended.” 

Page 10, after line 11, insert: 

“The funds provided in the preceding par- 
agraph shall be available to an amount not 
exceeding $250,000 to take all action neces- 
sary to prevent erosion at Anaheim Bay, Surf- 
side, Calif.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TABER]? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it is my understand- 
ing that only four Senate amendments 
are involved. One eliminating the House 
provision for sugar rationing; one add- 
ing $1,500,000 for the prosecution of the 
foot-and-mouth disease eradication 
campaign in Mexico; some urgent pro- 
visions for the Postal Service; and the 
diversion of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars from the $12,000,000 ailowed for 
flood control for some emergency work 
in California. 

As to the elimination of the money 
for sugar rationing, it is my understand- 
ing this was done by the Senate in re- 
sponse to the recommendation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Of course, money must be provided 
for the vigorous prosecution of the cam- 
paign against the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, although I think, from evidence ad- 
duced from the hearings in both the 
House and the Senate, we were paying a 
very high price for some of the stock we 
were buying for purposes of destruction 
in the extermination of the disease. 

The provision for the Postal Service is 
routine and urgent, and should be agreed 
to. 

The only item on which there is occa- 
sion for question is the diversion of the 
quarter of a million dollars from the 
$12,000,000 allowed for emergency flood 
control at this critical time. Regardless 
of whether the purpose of the diversion 
is an emergency or not, the amendment, 
instead of earmarking money already 
provided for emergency flood control, 
should have provided for an additional 
appropriation. 

However, I am assured by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER], that 
as the session advances and it becomes 
evident that additional funds are neces- 
sary for this purpose, an opportunity 
will be afforded to secure a supple- 
mentary appropriation for emergency 
flood control and repair. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. What is the 
amount diverted from the emergency 
flood-control authorization or appropri- 
ation? 

Mr. CANNON. We had an authoriza- 
tion of $15,000,000 for flood control. The 
bill has just been signed by the Presi- 
dent. The House, out of the $15,000,000 
authorization, appropriated $12,000,000. 
This amendment is a proposition by the 
Senate to take $250,000 of the $12,000,- 
000 proposed for emergency flood con- 
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trol for use on a river and harbor proj- 
ect on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. It is 
not a river and harbor project. Will the 
gentleman understand that there is only 
$250,000 to put that sand quickly into 
a very extreme emergency. The chang- 
ing of a jetty changed the beach so that 
in less than a year the beach is wash- 
ing out houses which a year ago were 
150 feet away from the beach. By put- 
ting this in, the work of the engineers 
then continues for permanent correc- 
tion. I agree with everything the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has said except 
by calling it a river and harbor project 
it gives a wrong impression. It is an 
urgent emergency, 

Mr. CANNON. It has been my under- 
standing that this is one of many similar 
emergency projects on the Atlantic Coast 
as well as the Pacific Coast none of which 
was provided for in the original bill. 

The $12,000,000 appropriation is for a 
pressing emergency. A tide of water is 
rolling down our rivers engulfing towns 
and devastating farm lands. The situa- 
tion demands immediate and urgent at- 
tention, and the $12,000,000 is a minimum 
amount. The gentleman’s amendment 
should have provided for an additional 
$250,000 and not for a reduction in the 
already inadequate amount provided for 
the established flood-control program. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Was that pro- 
vision requiring the expenditure during 
the current year eliminated in the 
Senate? 

Mr. CANNON. It was. There is now 
no time limit on the expenditure. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Speaker, 
and upon the assurance of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER] that 
further funds for flood control will be 
provided if and when needed, I shall not 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER]? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
some questions about this proposition. 

First, does this mean the end of sugar 
rationing entirely? 

Mr. TABER. Not immediately. As I 
understand it, sugar rationing as to in- 
dustrial users will continue for a while. 
However, my opinion is that it will not 
last very long because with the end of 
some of these other things, the demand 
for sugar has gone down. 

There were close to a million tons in 
different parts of the world that became 
available to the United States, and we 
are more and more getting to the situa- 
tion where the Government will need to 
get rid of sugar instead of trying to 
ration it. 

Mr. RANKIN. What I am interested 
in is getting rid of the rationing of 
sugar and stopping the harassing of in- 
dividuals and small enterprises which 
have to use sugar. I am just wondering 
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if this bill will terminate sugar ration- 
ing entirely. 

Mr. TABER. Only insofar as house- 
holders are concerned, not insofar as in- 
dustrial users are concerned. We have 
not the authority in the Appropriations 
Committee to terminate it. 

Mr. RANKIN. As far as I am con- 
cerned I should like to see the burden 
lifted from the shoulders of these small 
enterprises that have to use sugar. 

Mr. TABER. I think that would be 
in the public interest. 

Mr. RANKIN. When may we ex- 
pect a step in that direction? 

Mr. TABER. We have before us a 
budget estimate of $5,006,000 to continue 
the process of sugar rationing during the 
next fiscal year. We have been told that 
no such amount would be needed, but 
we have not had hearings upon it be- 
cause we have been told by the Depart- 
ment that they were not prepared to 
give us an accurate statement of just 
exactly what the situation was. We ex- 
pect to hold those hearings in the next 
few days. 

Mr. RANKIN. Further reserving the 
right to object, I again state to the gen- 
tleman that I hope this sugar rationing 
can be taken off entirely at the earliest 
date. 

Mr. TABER. That is my hope. 

Mr. RANKIN. I also wish to ask the 
gentleman a question about this project 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Puitiirs}] referred to. Is that money 
taken out of flood-control funds or is 
this a special appropriation? 

Mr. TABER. It is taken out of the 
$12,000,000, but it is only $250,000. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Does the 
gentleman understand that this is not a 
Fier ge appropriation? 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. This is 
made with the understanding that it will 
be replaced when needed. 

Mr. . Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from California that Iam in favor 
of developing our internal resources and 
sending less money to be poured into the 
sinkholes of Europe. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to ask the gentleman about this 
million and a half for the foot-and- 
mouth-disease campaign in Mexico. It 
is my understanding that this does not 
represent the amount of the supple- 
mental budget estimate but that this 
million and a half dollars is to be pro- 
vided in order that the program can be 
carried along until the committee has 
an opportunity to investigate certain 
phases that have come to its attention. 

Mr. TABER. The situation is that this 
million and a half applies toward the 


estimate that was submitted by the 


budget of $65,000,000. It is not my in- 
tention to bring the matter up on the 
floor until some people representing our 
committee and the Committee on Agri- 
culture have had an opportunity to go 
down there and look the thing over to 
see what is going on, then come back 
here and report to us. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But this 
fund will permit the program to be car- 
= along until that investigation is 

e. 
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Mr. TABER. There is a small quan- 
tity of cattle that have been herded to- 
gether that were infected and needed to 
be slaughtered and buried immediately 
before the rainy season hit that area of 
Mexico; and the Senate felt after this 
hearing that it was not safe not to pro- 
vide the funds. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
that is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TABER]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Thursday next, after disposition of 
matters on the Speaker's desk and at the 
conclusion of any ‘special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of all legislative business 
and after any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for one-half hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may have permission 
to sit during general debate in the House 
this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


ADEQUATE RELIEF FOR THE ELDERLY 
CITIZENS OF OUR COUNTRY 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, there are 
over 10,000,000 elderly people in the 
United States, many of them in need of 
the necessities of life, food, clothing, 
medicine, and shelter. Our Nation, with 
abundant resources, has been niggardly 
in providing proper relief for our elderly 
citizens. 

There are a number of bills pending in 
the Congress for this purpose, but thus 
far no action has been taken thereon. On 
the opening day of the Congress I intro- 
duced H. R. 16, which has for its purpose 
giving of proper consideration for these 
old folks. The bill is pending before the 


Ways and Means Committee. I ap- 


peared before the committee on June 16 
urging that this or some bill providing 
help for these old folks be reported out 
before we adjourn. My statement, to- 
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gether with the names of our colleagues 
who are sponsoring this legislation, ap- 
pears in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, on page A3001. As I have 
set forth in the statement, we have sent 
abroad for relief and asistance in foreign 
countries over $21,000,000.000 since the 
war ended, and justice demands that 
while spending billions abroad we make 
adequate provision for our own citizens 
here at home. It would seem that our 
old folks must move to foreign countries 
to share in old-age benefits from Uncle 
Sam's Treasury. 

As a last resort I have filed today on 
the Speaker’s desk a petition to take 
H. R. 16 from the committee and place 
it on the floor for action. This should 
be done before the Congress adjourns, 
and I hope all of you who favor adequate 
relief for the elderly citizens of our coun- 
try will sign this petition, 

; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. KEARNEY asked and. was given 
permission to extend his-remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include two 
letters. 

Mr. MATHEWS, asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper item. 

Mr. OWENS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Chicago Herald- 
American. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. WEICHEL (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject President Tru- 
man’s Tax Policy and include an article 
by David Lawrence on the same subject. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. MacKINNON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter and an edi- 
torial from a Louisiana newspaper. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp and in- 
clude an editorial from the Commercial 
Appeal, entitled “False Economy’s Trag- 
ic Blight.” 

Mr. FOLGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article opposing 
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universal military training entitled “Is 
It an Iron Curtain?” 

Mr. POULSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an article. 

Mr. TWYMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 


PROMOTION AND ELIMINATION OF OF- 
FICERS OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AND 
MARINE CORPS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 253, Rept. 
No. 641), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3830) to provide for the 
promotion and elimination of officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes, That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 4 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 65-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. n 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Roll No. 89] 
Bennett, Mich. Gathings Lyle 
Bland Gavin McGarvey 
Boykin Gearhart Macy 
Brophy Gifford Mansfield, Tex. 
Buckley Granger Marcantonio 
Byrne, N, Y Gross Morgan 
Celler Hall, Morrison 
Chapman Edwin Arthur Nodar 
Chenoweth Hartley Pfeifer 
Chiperfield Heffernan Powell 
Clark Hill Reed, N. Y. 
Clements Hinshaw Robertson 
Clippinger Hope Sabath 
Cole, N. 1 Jenison Shafer 
Coudert Jennings Short 
Dawson, II Jensen Smith, Ohio 
Dawson, Utah Kearns Snyder 
Delaney Keefe Stratton 
Dolliver Kelley Thomas, N. J. 
Domengeaux Kerr Towe 
Eaton Kilburn Vail 
Fuller Klein Vincent 
Gallagher Lea West 
Gary Lusk 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 359 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

INFORMATIONAL SERVICE, STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3342) to 
enable the Government of the United 
States more effectively to carry on its 
foreign relations by means of promotion 
of the interchange of persons, knowledge, 
and skills between the people of the 
United States and other countries, and 
by means of public dissemination abroad 
of information about the United States, 
its people, and its policies. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3342, with 
Mr. JENKINS of Ohio in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Friday, the Clerk had com- 
pleted the reading of the bill and the 
committee amendment on pages 20 and 
21, sections 905 through £09. The pend- 
ing question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that a correcting 
amendment on page 16 be included in the 
legislation, as follows: 

Page 16; line 2, after “study”, insert a period 
and strike out “; and act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Munpr to the 
committee amendment on page 21: At the 
end of the bill add a new section to be 
numbered section 910 and read as follows: 
“REGULATORY PROVISIONS TO APPLY TO ALL INTER- 

NATIONAL INFORMATION ACTIVITIES AND EDU- 

CATIONAL EXCHANGES OF STATE DEPARTMENT 

“Sec. 910. All provisions in this act regu- 
lating the administration of ‘nternational 
information activities and educational ex- 
changes provided herein, shall apply to all 
such international activities under jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of State.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is simply to 
bring into one office all of the operating 
activities of the State Department deal- 
ing in any way with student exchanges 
or the exchange of specialists or infor- 
mation, or any other individuals or 
material. The members of the Commit- 
tee know that at the present time there 
are various items of legislation which 
permit different functions to be carried 
out. Under various types of substantive 
legislation we have laws dealing with 
Latin-American interchanges handled by 
one office of the State Department; we 
have authority under an appropriation 
act for certain exchanges in many areas, 
and so forth. We feel it would be a 
further safeguard to this type of legis- 
lation if all of the interchange and in- 
formation activities in which the State 
Department is engaged are handled 
under the requirements, directives, safe- 
guards, and regulations of this act. 

In other words, to have all of the op- 
erating personnel screened by the FBI, 
to have the preclusion against aliens ap- 
plying to all activities, and to have the 
same restrictions and restraints which 
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govern the activities in Europe and in 
Asia also apply to South America, it is 
important to add this amendment, which 
also eliminates such blank-check author- 
ity as that granted by the Appropriations 
Committee in providing funds for broad- 
casting and educational exchange and 
information activities by the State De- 
partment without bringing them under 
the intelligent control of Congress as 
provided for in H. R. 3342 as now 
amended. l 

This is an additional safeguarding 
amendment which brings all these State 

apartment activities into the purview 
of one office from which the Congress 
will get regular detailed reports on each 
activity, all of them to come under the 
supervision of the Advisory Bipartisan 
Board provided by the Dirksen amend- 
ment to H. R. 3342. 

I have nothing further to add on this 
amendment. I feel it is one that no one 
could oppose, and I ask for its adoption. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota, a 
State Department amendment, perhaps 
does have the intention of uniting these 
activities under one department, if that 
can be done. I rise, though, at this time 
to call your attention to an article ap- 
pearing in last Sunday’s New York Times 
relative to the number of students now 
in the United States and the difficulties 
our GI’s are having in getting into col- 
leges. The article, in part, says this: 

Colleges and universities throughout the 
United States expect a greater number of stu- 
dents on their campuses next fall than ever 
before in their history. Advance reports in- 
dicate that the current record-breaking stu- 
dent body of 2,000,000 will be substantially 
increased when classes reopen in September. 

Despite the tremendous increase that has 
taken place in the last 2 years, many educa- 
tors predict that the pressures on their cam- 
puses from students seeking admittance will 
grow worse before they get any better. They 
believe that the peak enrollment may not 
come until 1949 or 1950, Then the total stu- 
dent body is expected to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 3,000,000 or just about double what 
it was before Pearl Harbor. : 

For the most part the colleges have com- 
pleted their registration for the 1947-48 
terms. Many, indeed, are already receiving 
requests for 1948. They report that never in 
their experience have they received so many 
applications. In some colleges the ratio of 
applications to available space has run 10 or 
15 to 1. For example, Cornell University re- 
ceived close to 15,000 applications for admis- 
sion as freshmen—and could accommodate 
at a maximum 1,300. 

Students who have not yet been admitted 
to a college or university can expect to ex- 
perience difficulty in getting accepted at this 
late date. Though some of the smaller in- 
stitutions, particularly in the Midwest, have 
a few vacancies, these are expected soon to 
be filled. 

This unprecedented development which 
started almost immediately after the war 
ended, is owing in part to the influx of vet- 
erans, and in part to the backlog of high- 
school graduates seeking admittance. 

It is estimated that about 250,000 men and 
women qualified for college and eager to en- 
ter were turned away during the past aca- 
demic year. 

To sum up, the Times survey indicates that 
33 State universities will admit out-of-State 
students this fall on a limited and selective 
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basis, 11 will not admit them at all, while 3 
will accept them on nearly equal terms with 
students of their own State. 


I was hoping that the committee in 
considering this bill would make it a 
straight broadcasting bill. That is ali 
the information that has gone out to 
the country. The State Department, 
through all of their channels of infor- 
mation, has sent this out, and Secretary 
Marshall, appearing before the commit- 
tee, said, “We must broadcast informa- 
tion to the world about America.” With 
that I agree, and I think the majority of 
the Members of this Congress agree that 
we must sell America through radio, and 
I think that is what we should do. But it 
must be apparent to the Members of 
Congress that the State Department by 
this amendment desires to build up a 
huge permanent organization. The com- 
mittee rejected an amendment which 
provides for a 2-year extension of the act. 
The State Department did not want that, 
so it was turned down. At the proper 
time I am going to offer a motion, unless 
offered by the minority, to recommit this 
bill and ask that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee bring back a bill for broad- 
cast purposes only. I believe in that 100 
percent, but I do not believe that we 
ought to build up a huge department to 
bring more students into the United 
States, when all of our universities are 
crowded to the gills with students of our 
own who want to go to school. The GI's 
who have been discharged from the Army 
are looking forward to educational op- 
portunities. There are now over 17,000 
foreign students in the United States. 
Why should we deny our GI's the right to 
go to school? Why should we crowd 
them out because we want to bring in 
others from foreign lands to go to school? 
A gentleman from the State Department 
testifying before another committee said 
they would like to bring in 10,000 to study 
medicine. I submit to you that every 
medical school in the United States is 
crowded. They talk about bringing them 
into our schools of higher learning to 
take postgraduate courses. They are 
also crowded. Just try to get into a post- 
graduate school. Under this bill the 
State Department proposes to bring into 
the United States a whole new group of 
students for study in our already crowded 
institutions. I say that if we have the 
room for them, they are welcome, but as 
long as our GI’s are going to school, they 
should be taken care of first. As the New 
York Times states, 250,000 have been 
turned away, and that by 1950, the peak 
enrollment, there will be 3,000,000 seek- 
ing an education. 

I ask that you turn down this amend- 
ment and recommit the bill, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, because we sincerely 
believe that we have the most of every- 
thing that is good for the world—both 
material, educational, and religious ad- 
vantages—this bill, I assume, is brought 
in to tell all the world all about our 
superiority in the hope that by following 
our ways, our methods, they may likewise 
share in the good things which we have. 

On the first day that this bill was up 
for debate the gentleman from Michi- 
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gan [Mr. Doxpno] called attention to 
the fact that our armed forces had sold 
America to the world, that our conduct 
in the past had been such that there 
was no nation and very few people in 
any nation who do not realize that this 
is the very best country in the whole 
world for the common man. He pointed 
out very eloquently and very persuasive- 
ly, that there was no need for us to 
advertise or sell America, because a ma- 
jority of the people or at least large num- 
bers of people in every nation wanted 
to come here, and they knew why they 
want to come here and that is proof 
enough of the soundness of our system 
of government and of its value. They 
want to share the advantages that we 
possess. 

Then another feature of the bill, as I 
understand it, is that we want to learn 
something from the rest of the world. 
I would be the last to think that we could 
not learn something from other people, 
but Iam wondering whether or not, with 
the situation as it is, we are going to 
be permitted to learn even if this bill 
goes through and whether knowledge 
gained will be of value. 

I have had no opportnity to read this 
amendment. I only heard what the 
gentleman from South Dakota said 
about it, that it was, as I got his state- 
ment, an effort to bring all the activi- 
ties within the State Department. Un- 
less I am mistaken, the State Depart- 
ment has something to do with the recip- 
rocal trade activities. It has somet! ‘ng 
to 9 with almost every activity of our 
Nation as it relates to the action of other 
nations. If that be so, what is the value, 
what do we gain by sending teachers 
abroad, by having them come here, if 
we follow a course which is not prac- 
ticable, which will undo what it is here 
proposed or more accurately make the 
proposed action futile? 

This bill, as I understand it, is to stop 
communism from spreading throughout 
the world, yet while we are spending our 
money to, by words, stop communism 
abroad—while we are spending our 
money in sending our words and our pic- 
tures and our songs and our plays to con- 
vince the Communists and the Russians 
that they must stop at a certain point in 
the Old World. While we say that we 
fear the spread of communism, and while 
we are told day after day that if we do 
not stop Russia at the Turkish border or 
somewhere in eastern Germany they are 
coming over here, we at the same time, 
I assume, with the sanction of this same 
State Department, are shipping the very 
things, the basic necessities for the prep- 
aration and the carrying on of war to 
Russia which she may wage against us. 
My reference is to the situation called to 
your attention so ably and so effectively 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SHAFER] last week. The idea of spend- 
ing $34,000,000 to tell the Russians or 
anyone else, in this instance the Rus- 
sians, primarily and principally, that 
they must stop at a certain point over 
there, and then at the same time ship- 
ping them oil and gasoline, without which 
no war can be carried on, to enable them 
to prepare for war—to spread commu- 
nism. Is it not silly? Is it not absurd? 
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The State Department has its share in 
that. 

If the State Department wants to stop 
communism, if there is danger of Russia 
attacking us, while we know as we do 
know, or at least we have been told, that 
there is a threatened shortage of oil in 
this country, fuel oil, if you please, while 
we know that our factories, upon which 
we must depend for the production of 
munitions of war to defend ourselves, 
cannot operate if there is a shortage of 
oil, we appropriate millions of dollars to 
send words across, and at the same time 
the same State Department apparently 
does not disapprove, at least, of the ship- 
ment of munitions of war to our poten- 
tial enemy. Stop communism with 
words—give Russia oi] to spread com- 
munism ? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, first, I want to com- 
ment on the statements just made that 
the pending amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Dakota is a State 
Department amendment. On the con- 
trary, it is an amendment worked out 
here by which the Congress can better 
control the State Department. 

Second, may I ask the Members, 
please, when they have a moment of 
time, to turn to pages A3071 to A3073 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, be- 
cause they contain a factual discussion 
ome by one by one of most of the 
charges that have been made regarding 
this bill—that it will let down the bars 
against immigration, that it will crowd 
some GI’s out of college, that it will open 
our schools to Communists and agi- 
tators, that it will treat foreign students 
better than veterans are treated, or give 
them $10 a day while they are studying 
here, and sO on. The facts are given 
there in answer to those arguments. 
Obviously, we cannot take the time now 
to discuss them one by one here on the 
fioor. But if the Members will examine 
those pages in the Appendix of the 
Record they can get the facts on which 
to base their judgment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
section and on all amendments and on 
the bill itself close in 30 minutes, the 
time to be equally divided among those 
Members desiring to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that debate on this section and all 
amendments and on the bill itself close 
in 30 minutes, the time to be divided 
equally amongst Members standing. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
put in the Recorp our interpretation of 
section 906 as part of the legislative his- 
tory of this bill. 

Section 906 was written for a very 
specific purpose. If this bill were to sup- 
plant or take over the work being done 
abroad in educational and other lines by 
private American agencies, I would op- 
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pose it. The schools, the colleges, the 
hospitals, the agricultural experiment 
stations, the small industrial demonstra- 
tion centers that have been set up 
by American private organizations, 
churches, and so forth, all over the world. 
have done for decades and are doing now 
an invaluable piece of work. It must be 
said emphatically that it is not intended 
under this bill to have Government agen- 
cies supplant those private agencies or 
take over those functions. Rather the 
authorization is only to supplement them, 
to assist and facilitate their work. 

I want to give a specific illustration. 
The selection, the placement, and the su- 
pervision of exchange students and pro- 
fessors under this program has been 
handled by the so-called Institute of In- 
ternational Education, a private organi- 
zation of prominent educators and citi- 
zens set up by the Carnegie Foundation 
under the guidance of Nicholas Murray 
Butler after World War I. Dr. Stephen 
Duggan, a great scholar and educator, 
has been the head of it for years. When 
this student exchange program was first 
started the Government asked the In- 
stitute to be the administrative agency 
in examining and selecting students as- 
signing them to appropriate colleges or 
universities, supervising their studies, 
serving as counselor to them. It has 
done a remarkable job. There has been 
no criticism from any source. 

Recently the United States Office of 
Education perhaps because of the almost 
universal tendency of Government agen- 
cies to build empires, has been trying to 
muscle in and take over the job done 
heretofore by the Institute. The Office 
and its friends have tried to pressure the 
State Department into assigning to it the 
management of students and professors 
from abroad, and ours when they go 
abroad. 

The committee believes strongly that 
Government agencies should not take 
over functions that belong primarily to 
educators, that private agencies can and 
usually will do a far better job than 
Government bureaus in these flelds— 
with less politics, fear, or favor. 

So we wrote section 906 as an amend- 
ment, providing that wherever the Secre- 
tary can use private agencies in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act, he shall 


use private agencies insofar as prac- 


ticable. 

To make more clear and specific what 
we meant, we wrote into the committee 
report language as follows: 

The committee believes that if a private 
agency can perform an activity as well or 
better than a Government agency, and at 
no greater expense, the of State 
should avail himself of those private services. 


It is the job of the Department of State 
to establish general policies and to han- 
dle the expenditure of funds; wherever 
there is a private agency, whether edu- 
cational organization, or news service, or 
broadcasting system, or library associa- 
tion, or what not, which can carry out an 
authorized function as well as and as 
cheaply as a Government bureau could 
do it, then the Government shall use and 
assist and facilitate and supplement the 
private agencies, but not directly man- 
age them or the functions. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] 
has expired. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacKinnon] is recognized for 2 minutes. 
SUPPORT OUR FORSIGN POLICY BY A PROGRAM OF 

COOPERATION 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Mundt bill, in its present form, repre- 
sents the collective judgment of this 
House. With the safeguards of the Dirk- 
sen amendment, the changes made by 
the Keefe amendment, and the other im- 
provements the House has made in the 
bill, I submit that we should give this 
program a fair try. Who knows but that 
the seed of knowledge planted by this 
education program may some day pro- 
duce a democratic chieftain on the con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia who will undo 
all the harm now being done by totali- 
tarian communism. At this time, when 
we still have troops overseas, when the 
treaties of peace have not been agreed 
upon, when communism is undertaking a 
world-wide infiltrating offensive, and 
when the battle of ideas is at its height 
in Europe and Asia, I submit that we can- 
not hazard that backward step toward 
isolation which we would take by defeat- 
ing this bill. As a nation we need all 
the ammunition we can muster in our 
peacetime offensive to support other 
peoples who believe in freedom. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Owens) for 2 minutes. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, last week 
I mentioned that the persons who were 
sponsoring this bill had seen fit to casti- 
gate those who were honestly opposing it, 
by styling them “isolationists.” The 
word was again mentioned a moment 
ago by the preceding speaker. I class it 
properly with the word “interventionist.” 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits] took the well after I made that 
comparison last week and stated that 
synonyms of isolationism were “inse- 
curity,” “impracticability,” and “unreal- 
ism.” Those were his home-made defi- 
nitions. I went to the dictionary here— 
Webster’s Unabridged International—to 
see what it really meant and it defines 
the word “isolate” as follows: 

To separate from all foreign substances; 
to make pure; to attain a free state. 


The word “intervention,” according to 
the dictionary, means “interference of a 
state in the affairs of another state for 
the purpose of compelling it to do or 
forbear doing certain acts or of main- 
taining of altering the actual condition 
7 domestic affairs irrespective of its 
W ne 

That is the reason I stated that if I 
had to choose between being called an 
interventionist or an isolationist I would 
choose the latter. intervening is exactly 
what is being done by one bill after an- 
other which is being placed before this 
House with respect to foreign relations. 
We of Congress are becoming interven- 
tionists. i 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OWENS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman from Il- 
linois might supply the answer to my 
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question. In Saturday’s paper I noticed 
61 Northwestern University professors 
and instructors have written letters of 
endorsement of Henry Wallace. I would 
like to know whether they are the ex- 
port or the import type. 

Mr. OWENS. Evidently they must be 
of the import type. It appears they are 
going to import a few more to add to the 
number. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and include a few words from the Fare- 
well address of the first President of our 
country, which might aid the committee 
in its work. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OWENS. The excerpt from the 
Farewell Address that I wish to insert is 
as follows: 


In the execution of such a plan nothing 
is more essential than that permanent, in- 
veterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions and passionate attachments for others 
should be excluded, and that in place of them 
just and amicable feelings toward all should 
be cultivated. The nation which indulges 
toward another an habitual hatred or an 
habitual fondness is in some degree a slave. 
It is a slave to its animosity or to its affec- 
tion, either of which is sufficient to lead it 
astray from its duty and its interest. Anti- 
pathy in one nation against another dis- 
poses each more readily to offer insult and 
injury, to lay hold of slight causes of um- 
brage, and to be haughty and intractable 
when accidental or trifling occasions of dis- 
pute occur. 

Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, en- 
venomed, and bloody contests. The nation 
prompted by ill will and resentment some- 
times impels to war the government contrary 
to the best calculations of policy. The gov- 
ernment sometimes participates in the na- 
tional propensity, and adopts through pas- 
sion what reason would reject. At other 
times it makes the animosity of the nation 
subservient to projects of hostility, instigated 
by pride, ambition, and other sinister and 
pernicious motives. The peace often, some- 
times perhaps the liberty, of nations has 
been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of 


one nation for another produces a variety or 


evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, fa- 
cilitating the illusior of an imaginary com- 
mon interest in cases where no real common 
interest exists, and infusing into one the 
enmities of the other, betrays the former 
into a participation in the quarrels and wars 
of the latter without adequate inducement 
or justification. It leads also to concessions 
to the favorite nation of privileges denied to 
others, which is apt doubly to injure the 
nation making the concessions by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have been 
retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill will, 
and a disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are withheld; 
and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or de- 
luded citizens (who devote themselves to the 
favorite nation) facility to betray or sacri- 
fice the interests of their own country with- 
out odium, sometimes even with popularity, 
gilding with the appearances of a virtuous 
sense of obligation, a commendable defer- 
ence for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good the base or foolish compliances 
of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innu- 
merable ways, such attachments are par- 
ticularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many oppor- 
tunities do they afford to tamper with do- 
mestic factions, to practice the arts of seduc- 
tion, to mislead public opinion, to influence 
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or awe the public councils. Such an attach- 
ment of a small or weak toward a great and 
powerful nation dooms the former to be the 
satellite of the latter. Against the insidious 
wiles of foreign influence (I conjure you to 
believe me, fellow citizens) the jealousy of a 
free people ought to be constantly awake, 
since history and experience prove that for- 
eign influence is one of the most baneful 
foes of republican government. But that 
jealousy, to be useful, must be impartial, 
else it becomes the instrument of the very 
influence to be avoided, instead of a defense 
against it. Excessive partiality for one for- 
eign nation and excessive dislike of another 
cause those whom they actuate to see danger 
only on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots who may resist the intrigues 
of the favorite are liable to become suspected 
and odious, while its tools and dupes usurp 
the applause and confidence of the people, 
to surrender their interests. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just want to reiterate what I said 
a few moments ago, that this bill does 
provide for bringing in foreign students. 
The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Murr] placed in the Appendix some fic- 
tion and facts relative to the bill. He 
states that about 500 foreign students 
might come in. I submit to you that if 
250,000 American students are to be de- 
nied admission to the universities this 
year, that these 500 foreign students are 
just that too many 

I would like to call attention to the 
fact that General Marshall in all of his 
releases has said he hoped to have a 
broadcasting bill, so that we could broad- 
cast to foreign countries. I am in favor 
of that, I think that should be done. I 
think it is fair to say, too, that even if 
this body sees fit to pass the bill the other 
body will not pass the Mundt bill, abso- 
lutely will not pass it, will not even con- 
sider it. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No; I will 
not yield to the gentleman. 

They do need some authorization. The 
other body placed money in the appro- 
priation bill for broadcasting, something 
this House has not endorsed; it was 
stricken out on a point of order. I think 
the House ought to take action to make 
the broadcasting program possible all 
over the world. By recommitting the bill 
and bringing out merely a broadcasting 
bill it will serve that purpose. 

The pending bill is loosely drawn. It 
is a bill that covers too wide a field for 
the State Department. Sixteen amend- 
ments have been accepted. It is perma- 
nent legislation that Congress has no way 
of supervising even though they bring in 
reports. It is a continuing program, not 
for 2 years but for many years in the 
future. 

I say again to the membership that I 
am favorable to Secretary Marshall's 
broadcasting program, but it should not 
be hooked up with anything else. This 
bill provides for Cook tours paid at public 
expense, We should authorize the pro- 
gram so that appropriations can be made 
to take care of just broadcasting pro- 
grams, but we should not extend the 
authorization over the entire field of 
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education. The other body will only 
consider a broadcast program. Why pass 
this bill now? I feelin view of the action 
by the Senate this bill is untimely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. ScrIvNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of some disparaging comments 
made by Mr. Benton relative to Members 
of the House I could not support any 
movement he advocates. The spirit of 
ridicule in which he recently referred to 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounpt], the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, comes with very poor grace. His 
present attitude would warrant any 
Member's refusing to go along with it at 
the present time. 

The exchange of students may be a 
very well worth-while project in the 
future if the students who come in and 
the students who go out are properly 
screened and when there is sufficient 
room in our presently overcrowded 
schools and universities to take care of 
such a program. 

One of my acquaintances who is in a 
position to know tells me that the most 
popular reading matter in all Soviet 
Russia is the Sears-Roebuck and the 
Montgomery Ward catalogs. They see 
the magazine America but it does not 
carry too much weight. He further said 
that if there were a radio in every Rus- 
sian home we could broadcast 24 hours 
a day, and no matter what material we 
might send over that it would not do 
much good. They are sold on America— 
and almost to a man and woman—they 
would gladly come to this country if they 
could. If the leaders of Russia and 
the Russian-dominated countries say 
“jump,” they will jump. If they say 
“jump on America,” they will jump on 
America, and all our broadcasts will not 
stop it. 

Mr. Benton's attitude toward military 
training and the military budget, urg- 
ing that $200,000,000 be taken away from 
the military and given to this program, 
shows he is not traveling along the same 
highway that the leaders of this Gov- 
ernment are now traveling. 

As long as the present staff is in con- 
trol of these programs I cannot support 
them. If Mr. Marshall will really clean 
house, and as General Washington said: 
“Put only Americans on guard,” I could 
then support a reasonable program to 
combat false statements made about us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Bucx]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot 
recognize the gentleman for that pur- 
pose, for there is an amendment pend- 
ing. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. BUCK. When will it be in order 
for me to offer my amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. After the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
South Dakota has been disposed of, but 


by that time all time for debate will have 
expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that we now dispose 
of my amendment. It certainly is not 
my desire to deprive any Member of of- 
fering any amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK, The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buck], while he 
cannot offer his amendment now may 
speak to his amendment which will be 
offered after time for general debate has 
expired. 

Mr. BUCK. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment simply calls for an appraisal 
of the effectiveness of the program. It 
has been presented to the committee and 
has been accepted. I understand there 
is no objection toit. There is not, there- 
fore, any reason to debate it. It is to 
add to section 909 the following words: 

Inclusive of appraisals and measurements, 
where feasible, as to the effectiveness of the 
several programs in each country where 
conducted. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I simply want to say in 
confirmation of what the gentleman 
from New York has said that he has 
taken this amendment up with our com- 
mittee and we give him our unanimous 
support. 

Mr. BUCK. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman fiom Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, as you 
all know, I am against this program, and 
for one reason. I believe this expendi- 
ture is a waste of taxpayers’ money; we 
are throwing this money down a rat hole. 
I do not believe we will accomplish any- 
thing with the expenditure of this money 
any more than we have already accom- 
plished with the expenditure of over 
$400,000,000,000 in our war effort, over 
$12,000,000,000 in Europe since VJ-day, 
and the shedding of the blood of 300,000 
American soldiers on European soil. If 
that has not done the job, certainly this 
will not do it for us. 

As Herbert Hoover pointed out, to 
spend money foolishly in Europe is to do 
irreparable harm to our economy. This 
is another blank check. 

The Truman administration is now 
going through the motions of showing 
concern about the cost of the Truman 
doctrine—the doctrine of pouring out the 
resources of the United States to sup- 
port every reactionary government in 
the world from the bloody dictator 
Peron in Argentine to the bloody dictator 
Inönü in Turkey. 

Yesterday morning the New York 
Times had a four-column headline which 
reads, “Truman creates three commit- 
tees to survey our capacity to aid 
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world.” Apparently even Mr. Truman 
is beginning to understand the fact that 
the great majority of the people of the 
United States are thoroughly opposed to 
the administration program of bolster- 
ing dictatorship abroad by bankrupting 
democracy at home. 

But Mr. Truman has once again un- 
derestimated the intelligence of the peo- 
ple of the United States if he thinks that 
they can be fooled by this proposed win- 
dow dressing. He has appointed not one 
committee but three committees to study 
the effects of this disastrous program on 
the American economy. And who heads 
these three committees? One is headed 
by the President’s Secretary of the In- 
terior. One is headed by the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. One is 
headed by the President’s Secretary of 
Commerce. These are the very persons 
on whose advice the President is pre- 
sumably already relying. 

Is there anyone who thinks that com- 
mittees under such direction—two mem- 
bers of the President’s own Cabinet and 
the head of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers—will bring in any re- 
ports which go to the root of the Presi- 
dent’s program of bankruptcy? 

Even as window dressing, this latest 
gesture of the administration is an in- 
sult to the intelligence of the people of 
this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KERSTEN]. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in firm support of this 
bill. This morning at 7:30 over the radio 
one of our leading commentators, Mr. 
George E. Reedy, said the following: 

Had it not been for the patience and firm- 
ness of Representative Kart MUNDT, of South 
Dakota, the measure would have died. As it 
was, it survived several atterapts at mayhem 
and murder by only the slimmest of margins. 


Mr. Chairman, America can no longer 
be defended by a policy of isolation. 
Years ago when we were in our infancy, 
decades ago, the policy of isolation was 
a defense; but today when America is 
the greatest country in the world, it can- 
not bring upon itself an age of isolation, 
for by doing that we withdraw from the 
rest of the world. If we make ourselves 
dumb, if we silence the intelligence of 
this country and we rely only upon this 
country as it is, we cannot expect that 
the rest of the world will not be taken 
over by forces that are inimical to ours. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Does the gentleman feel 
it might be wise to wait until we have an 
invoice of American resources from a 
committee which has been appointed to 
make that study before we further com- 
mit ourselves? The gentleman from Wis- 
consin, I dare say, has no more idea than 
I or any other Member of this House as 
to what the resources of America con- 
stitutes at this moment, and he does not 


know whether we can afford $31,000,000 . 


or 31 cents. I maintain that we should 
have an invoice of our resources before 
we commit ourselves to any further pro- 
gram overseas. 
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I am willing to admit that the world 
needs the voice and ideals of God, but it 
appears a little silly to entrust that mis- 
sion to certain members of the State De- 
partment. Christian missionaries have 
been pursuing this program for years. 
Surely, they are better equipped to do a 
successful job than certain personnel of 
the State Department. To talk God and 
Christianity to atheistic nations, as weil 
as to people who do not accept Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God but scoff at our 
ideals, is, in my opinion, tantamount to 
casting pearls before swine. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. In re- 
sponse to that I would say that the best 
commodity we can deliver abroad is the 
idea of the fundamental concept of our 
Government; that is, that the individual 
and the person comes first before the 
state, and that the rights that the indi- 
vidual or the person gets are not from 
the state but from his God. That is the 
American idea, the American philosophy, 
and that is what the world needs today. 

Further, in response to the gentleman, 
I am not willing to regard the rest of 
the peoples of the world as “swine.” The 
rest of the peoples of the world are hu- 
man beings endowed with inalienable 
rights just as we in America. We so 
stated in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence: “All men”—not just citizens of the 
United States—“are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator“ 
not by the State—“with certain inalien- 
able rights.“ These flaming words were 
true in 1776; they are still true in 1947. 
They are true in America, in France, in 
Italy, in Greece, in Poland. They are 
true everywhere and at all times. They 
are true because they are based upon the 
fundamental nature of man. 

Thank God that the Government of 
the United States is based upon the true 
nature of man. That man and the fam- 
ily come first. That the state is the 
servant not the master of the people. 
That human rights which come from 
God are not to be uprooted and de- 
stroyed by a ruthless state power. The 
deadly threat to the security of the 
United States today is that political phi- 
losophy that regards man as merely a 
highly developed animal; that regards 
the state as the source of all political 
power; the philosophy that is based on 
“scientific materialism”; the philosophy 
that proclaims atheism. That is the 
contest in the world today, the true an- 
swer as to the nature of man. It is a 
contest of ideas—the most fateful kind 
of a contest. 

Shall the Voice of America be silent 
in this hour? Shall the oppressed people 
of the world be unaware that in America 
human liberty still prevails? Shall we 
hide our light under a bushel? Shall not 
our best defense be in a reawakening of 
hope in human breasts the world over? 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln did 
not disdain to base their greatest 
thoughts on the spiritual nature of man. 
Let the Voice of America be heard; the 
voice of a nation that recognizes the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood 
of God. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan L[Mr. 
LESINSKI]. 
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Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to call the attention of the House 
to this fact: What assurances have we 
that the “Commies” will not control 
this broadcasting? In 1943 I warned 
this House what was happening with 
OWI and OSS. Today 50 percent of 
the State Department are former OWI 
and OSS members, and the old members 
and employees of the State Department 
today are worried that they are being 
shoved out of their jobs by the “Com- 
mies,” as the “Commies” now have civil- 
service status and are eligible as pref- 
erence workers in the State Department. 

I also want to call this to the atten- 
tion of the House: We were selling Rus- 
sia to Europe in 1943 instead of America. 
Forgetting that Russia’s neighbors have 
known her for centuries better than we 
do and are today reaping harvest from 
our folly, by Russia obstructing all our 
work, are we going to repeat the past? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, 
early in the debate I said that I was not 
sold on everything in this bill. The de- 
bate has now continued throughout sev- 
eral days. Much heat has been gener- 
ated and some light. Amendments 
have been offered so that the bill before 
us today is entirely different than the 
bill as it came from the committee. 
Fourteen vital amendments have been 
adopted. I just noticed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of yesterday that the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee has printed 
those amendments. They are lengthy 
and technical. I have not had time to 
study them all. 

There is much good in the bill. How- 
ever it can, and should be improved. 
Within a few minutes we will be called 
upon to vote. There will be two votes: 
First, a motion to recommit, which means 
to kill the bill lock, stock and barrel; sec- 
ond, a motion to pass the bill, that is, if 
the motion to recommit is defeated. If 
the bill is voted down that is the end of 
it. If the bill passes the House that is 
not the end of it. It then goes to the 
Senate where it will be thoroughly con- 
sidered and these amendments digested. 
Then if the bill passes the Senate with 
additional perfecting amendments, it will 
come back to the House in its revised 
form. There will be a vote on the con- 
ference report on the amendments and 
that will be the vote that counts, the 
final vote. 

For the sake of the good that is in this 
bill, I am not going to vote to kill it to- 
day. I shall therefore vote against the 
motion to recommit and for the passage 
of bill, thus sending it on its way. I re- 
serve the right to speak and vote against 
the conference report if it comes back to 
the House in a way that I do not like. 
This bill has within it the germ of peace 
and better world understanding. The 
country wants both. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
REES]. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I am of- 
fering an amendment to this bill that is 
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intended to protect the rights of em- 
ployment of veterans as provided in the 
Veterans’ Preference Act, The member- 
ship of the House, I believe, is familiar 
with this act as it applies to veterans 
employed in civil service. I want to make 
sure their rights are protected under 
this bill so that when men and women 
are employed the terms of the preference 
act will be respected. 

I believe, too, that since those employed 
under this act, if enacted into law, will 
have a great deal to do with transactions 
with foreign countries, the Government 
will do well to see to it that veterans 
are employed where their services can 
be utilized. There are a good many 
veterans who have a pretty broad under- 
standing of our problems with foreign 
countries and their services wil’ thereby 
be extremely valuable. 

I hope my amendment will be ap- 
proved. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to call at- 
tention to the fact that civil-service em- 
ployment is not given the protection to 
which 1 think it is entitled under this 
bill. I call your attention for example 
to the language on page 14 of the bill 
where it is specifically stated that those 
administering the legislation can employ 
people without regard to the civil-service 
and classification laws, on a temporary 
basis. Further provision is made that 
aliens may be employed within the United 
States. Such aliens, will, of course, be 
limited to services related to translation 
and narration. The thing to which I 
want to specifically direct the attention 
of the committee is that civil-service 
laws and rules and regulations there- 
under must also be respected in the ad- 
ministration of this legislation. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MJNDT. Will not the gentle- 
man have the amendment read? It is 
at the Clerk's desk. 

Mr.REES. I want to have the amend- 
ment read, but first I want to ask a 
question of the gentleman from South 
Dakota. About how many people does 
the chairman contemplate will be em- 
ployed under the terms of this legislation 
if enacted into law? 

Mr. . The entire legislation? 

Mr. REES. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. There are now 1,800 
people. I presume it will depend entire- 
ly on how much money is appropriated. 
The other body has indicated a willing- 
ness to appropriate $12,000,000 to the 
program, which would give us an em- 
ployment of 300 to 500 people. 

Mr. REES. This, as I understand it, 
would make a total employment under 
the present bill, if enacted into law, of 
about 2,300 people. One of the things 
that disturbs me with respect to this 
whole problem is that the subcommittee 
deems it necessary to pass this legis- 
lation in order that our people may be 
on more friendly relations with the peo- 
ple of Europe who have so recently been 
our allies in a world war. It is indeed 
a strange situation we face when such 
legislation is requested in order that 
these people may have a more friendly 
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attitude toward us. People who for the 
most part are those to whom we pro- 
vided implements and munitions of war, 
together with supplies of various kinds 
and who have been provided with mate- 
rials of all kinds, including food and 
clothing, since hostilities ceased. 

It is estimated that we have spent 
between twelve and twenty billion dol- 
lars in property and money for these 
people and yet, as I say, it seems passing 
strange that in order to have a better 
understanding with people we have 
helped so much it is claimed that it is 
necessary for us to provide the legisla- 
tion requested in this bill. 

Certainly, I am in favor of exchange 
of ideas and knowledge with other coun- 
tries. We are doing that now, and 
rightly so. We have far more foreign 
students in our schools and universities 
than we have in foreign countries. We 
have always been liberal in that respect. 
We are right now. Even with crowded 
conditions there are 17,000 students in 
our colleges and universities. While 
about 3,000 Americans are in schools 
abroad. Foreigners are allowed to travel 
in America anywhere they please on vis- 
itors’ visas, but not so with respect to 
Americans in certain countries of Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who 
wants to be fair and friendly with the 
people of other countries, but I cannot 
understand the necessity of this pro- 
posed legislation in order to do so. If 
I thought the further expenditure of 
$35,000,000 provided under this bill and 
the employment of 2,300 people in the 
State Department to carry on the pro- 
grams outlined herein, would bring 
peace and understanding, of course, we 
would all support it. Give us a simple, 
constructive program with a policy that 
is reasonable and definite and I will 
gladly support it. 

Let me say again, I just do not believe 
we need all this legislation, with all of 
its ramifications and implications in or- 
der to bring about an understanding 
between our countries of the world, who 
have so recently been our allies, and to 
whom we are now furnishing huge 
quantities of equipment, oil, machinery, 
food, and other things to rehabilitate 
and help them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormacg]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
down through the ages, particularly since 
the birth of the Redeemer, progressive 
mankind has been constantly fighting to- 
ward the development of an idea of gov- 
ernment with a recognition of the om- 
nipotence of God and centered around 
the dignity and the personality of the 
individual. It evidenced itself in parlia- 
mentary form in Great Britain, and later 
under a constitutional government in our 
own country. 

Among the famous utterances of 
American history which will always ring 
in the minds and hearts and ears of 
Americans and men and women every- 
where seeking the dignity of the individ- 
ual are the immortal words of Patrick 
Henry, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” Only a few weeks ago, in an- 
other country, Hungary, under the con- 
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trol of the Communist Army, another 
man paraphrased that and took the 
same position when he said, “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” 

Mr. RANKIN. It probably meant 
death for him. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Sulyok, lead- 
er of the Freedom Party, one of the po- 
litical parties of Hungary, made a dra- 
matic speech within the last few weeks. 
It was a speech for the dignity of man, 
for liberty, a speech that he probably 
knew when he made it meant death, as 
the gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
Rankin] interposed a moment ago, and I 
agree with him. Down through the ages 
there have been individuals who were 
wedded to the idea of liberty, Patrick 
Henry in the days preceding the Revolu- 
tion, and this brave man of our day. 

Mr. Chairman, as I see it, this legisla- 
tion is necessary in the national interest 
of our country. It is also a powerful 
voice to the minds of individuals like this 
brave man in other lands, who will re- 
ceive the benefit of these broadcasts that 
will go out of our country as a result of 
the passage of this bill, sending to him 
and his kind the message of hope. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
JACKSON]. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the pros and cons of the Voice 
of America have been debated at great 
length. There were times during the 
debate when it appeared that Gabriel’s 
horn would probably drown out the last 
whisper of the Voice before it was finally 
passed. In the very near future, as has 
been stated, there will be a vote to re- 
commit this measure, In considering 
that vote to recommit, I should like to 
call to the attention of the committee at 
this time that the principle involved in 
his bill represents the considered opinion 
of the entire Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, a standing committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

It might well be argued that the in- 
tegrity of that entire committee is at 
stake here on the question of whether or 
not this legislation is repudiated by the 
membership. The Senate action has 
been discussed here briefly. It has been 
said that the Senate ‘ntends to take no 
action on this measure when it reaches 
that body. The truth of the matter is 
that the Senate originally indicated 
such an action, but several days later in- 
dicated its willingness to agree to the 
sum of $6,000,000. Several days ago, 
after further study of the principles in- 
volved in the bill, the Senate indicated 
a willingness to increase that amount to 
$12,000,000. The Senate has very defi- 
nitely taken action in the appointment 
of a subcommittee of Senators HATCH 
and Surg to investigate the bill at 
length and in detail. 

So far as recommitting this bill is con- 
cerned with instructions to report back 
a measure which encompasses only the 
broadcasting features of the bill, I per- 
sonally believe that such action would 
sound the death knell of the information 
program. 

The libraries and information bureaus 
abroad are to me one of the most impor- 
tant features of the bill. There are one- 
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hundred-odd such bureaus servicing 
thousands of inquiries every week of the 
year. That, to me, is a most important 
feature. 

To some, the student-exchange pro- 
gram is the most important; to others, 
the broadcasting feature is preeminent. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the House 
will consider well its vote before it re- 
commits not only a bill but a principle 
which has the almost unanimous ap- 
proval of the committee, the press, the 
radio, and the veterans’ organizations 
of America, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee handling this legislation be 
given my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, for any 
program to succeed there are three es- 
sential requirements: The first is a sound 
workable plan; second, adequate funds; 
and, third, proper personnel to carry it 
out. 

It has been apparent all during this 
debate that the major difficulty most 
Members have with respect to this bill 
is the question of the personnel. I un- 
derstand fully that apprehension. I can 
say frankly that when our committee 
first approached this problem I was 
strongly disposed against it because of 
some of the personnel I had seen here 
and in Europe and Asia operating the 
war-information programs which pre- 
ceded this one. To be perfectly blunt, 
it was not in those years the Voice of 
America. It was mostly the voice of the 
left wing of the administration in power. 
I could not support that. I wanted a 
true voice of America, all of America. 

Mr. Chairman, if I did not know of the 
great changes in policy and in personnel, 
both at higher and lower levels, that have 
taken place in the last 6 months or more, 
if we had not in this bill established more 
careful definitions of the functions of 
the office in the future, and stricter con- 
trols of its activities and, above all, of 
its personnel, I would still be against it. 
But as I studied the whole problem in 
relation to our present world situation 
during days of hearings and discussions, 
on the record and off the record, I be- 
came increasingly convinced of two par- 
amount facts. First, that the need for 
this information and education program 
today is infinitely greater than we have 
realized; anc, second, that the agency 
has been enormously improved. Its per- 
sonnel has been drastically combed and 
culled out. That process is still going 
on. Whatever it or its predecessors did 
in the past, it is doing a good job now 
and there is no reason to doubt that it 
will do an increasingly good job in the 
future. 

I do not care how good a product may 
be. It must be well presented, and re- 
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peatedly, or it will not be widely ac- 
cepted. Who knows that better than 
Americans? 

The finest product the world has ever 
known was the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. But His message would 
never have gotten across, no matter how 
perfect His life and His teachings and 
His deeds, if it had not been for the 
greatest educational program and prop- 
aganda campaign—in the right sense of 
the term—which ever existed. He Him- 
self set it in motion when He sent out 
His disciples—trained personnel—to tell 
astory. It was a matchless story, almost 
unbelievable good news—but it had to be 
told. It still has to be told. 

The Apostle Paul was the world’s 
greatest and most effective spreader of 
ideas. To be sure, he had the most 
explosive ideas that the world has ever 
known. Communism is like a tin soldier 
out of the dime store compared to the 
explosive ideas which Jesus Christ let 
logse in the world. It is because of the 
way in whick they were spread by the 
disciples and by St. Paul and the mission- 
aries who have followed in “dis train that 
it can be truthfully said that “all the 
armies that ever marched, and all the 
navies that ever were built, and all the 
parliaments that ever sat, and all the 
kings that ever reigned, put together, 
have not affected the life of man upon 
this earth as powerfully as has that one 
solitary life.” 

Mr. Chairman, I believe with all my 
heart that in the Constitution of the 
United States and the system of govern- 
ment our fathers established here, we 
have incomparably the best set of politi- 
cal ideas that were ever put together in 
one place in the world’s history. I think 
they are the hope of the world. The 
future of our Nation and of the world 
depends upon the spread of those ideas— 
everywhere. The ideas are the world’s 
best, but they are not enough; we must 
present them. That, in my judgment, is 
the only way we can ultimately turn back 
the tide of totalitarianism and tyranny 
which is sweeping over the earth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Lopes] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Chairman, if this 
legislation is not passed by the House, 
our failure will have repercussions far 
beyond the details of the bill which are 
under attack. It will be interpreted 
abroad as further evidence of isolation- 
ism. In a world in which blitzkreig by 
infiltration, subterfuge, blackmail, and 
political pressure has been substituted 
for blitzkreig by direct military assault, 
we shall have decided to conduct an 
unworthy retreat. That this will seri- 
ously handicap our Government in the 
prosecution of an effective foreign policy 
is beyond doubt, as the testimony of 
General Marshall, General Eisenhower, 
Gen. Bedell Smith, and others force- 
fully states. 

But if we fail to pass this measure, our 
failure will carry still other implications 
which are not pleasant to contemplate. 
It will be, on our part, a most unbecom- 
ing and damaging gesture. Our coun- 
try has been populated in large part by 
people from Europe. These people 
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brought with them many things, includ- 
ing European culture. Over the years, 
Americans have journeyed to Europe 
in order to maintain contact with Eu- 
ropean culture, and Europeans have 
come here to create and enhance Ameri- 
can culture. Now we are asked to show 
the world that we have a culture. We 
are asked to extend our culture to Eu- 
rope, to a Europe in whicu the chaos 
and destruction of war have perpetrated 
cultural ravages also. We proclaim that 
we reject the crass materialism of Marx- 
ism. We say that we do not believe in 
the communistic doctrine of economic 
determinism. We vehemently protest 
that we believe with Abraham Lincoln 
that the individual is the complex heart 
of society. We state that our faith is 
based on the dignity of the individual— 
that we believe in the human soul, And 
yet there are some of us who would re- 
strict our exports to the purely material 
things of life. There are some who 
would entitle our detractors to say that 
while we have produced a nation of mili- 
tary might and industrial power we have 
engendered no culture commensurate 
with these material achievements; that 
we are a cultural and spiritual desert. 
There are those who would furnish the 
enemies of freedom with the basis for 
saying that we worship the dollar rather 
than the immortal soul of man. Are we 
such pagans that we have already for- 
gotten the spiritual values which enabled 
Americans to fight World War II to a 
successful conclusion? Are we such 
shallow cynics that we believe that men 
will give their lives for material things? 
Have we forgotten our American herit- 
age to such an extent that we dare not 
proclaim our own settled conviction that 
our free system under God is one for 
which we are prepared to put forth a 
great sustaining effort in peace as well 
as war? 

It is now our turn to provide culture 
for others. Aristotle said that education 
is an adornment in prosperity and a 
refuge in adversity. Let us help to pro- 
vide that refuge. Let us spread the 
beneficent contagion of our education, 
of our culture, of our concept of human 
society to the remote recesses of this 
planet where the forces of darkness and 
despotism have enslaved millions of peo- 
ple. Let us enlarge our conceptions to 
the circle of our duties. A world con- 
tracted by science must be united by 
freedom if peace is to prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. RICHARDS]. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. MunDT] for 4 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, we have 
now come to the end of a long, interest- 
ing, and informative discussion of what 
I honestly consider to be one of the most 
important decisions this Congress has 
been called upon to make during the 
Eightieth Congress. For some reason or 
other it has been tremendously difficult 
to get across to the membership the true 
and honest facts which are involved in 
this decision. 
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I want to read, for example, a tele- 
gram which just came to me this morn- 
ing from Mr. Louis E. Starr, commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, who has been 
worried because somebody misquoted the 
position of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
during the sustained debate on H. R. 
3342. Here is his telegram: 


Strongly urge favorable consideration of 
H. R. 3342 as pending in House. Essential 
to a constructive approach of our postwar 
relations with other countries that we utilize 
all media of information and cultural ex- 
change. Reciprocal teacher-student ex- 
change important as informational broad- 
casts. We cannot fight ideas with our money 
but we can with our ideas and our American 
way of life. 

Lovis E. STARR, 
Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of U. S. A. 


That was sent up with a personal mes- 
senger, along with a note which I have 
been asked to be read: 

Much has been said on the floor of the 
House that the teacher-student exchange 
provisions would cause infiltration of com- 
munistic ideologies into our country. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States has been in the foreground in 
the fight against communism in this coun- 
try. Yet, as indicative of our appraisal of 
the situation, the VFW at its Forty-seventh 
National Encampment held in Boston en- 
dorsed the principle of the Mundt bill. Fol- 
lowing is the national resolution: 

“RESOLUTION 631 
“INFORMATION AND STUDENT EXCHANGE WITH 
U. S. 8. R. 

“Be it resolved by the Forty-seventh Na- 
tional Encampment, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, assembled in 
Boston, Mass., September 2-7, 1946, That (1) 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars attempt 
through the State Department to arrange 
for and defray the expenses of exchange 
students and exchange athletic teams to be 
selected from among the members of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and veterans of the 
Red Army; and (2) the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars through the State Department endeavor 
to make available to the Russian people 
American radio programs, both news and 
entertainment, American motion pictures, 
and American press services published in 
Russian.” 


Mr. Chairman, the contents of this 
note from the VFW should make crystal 
clear the attitude of that great veterans’ 
organization on this important legisla- 
tion. 

Repeatedly, for some reason or other, 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MIL- 
LER] and others, have said that the Sec- 
retary of State is not concerned about 
the siudent exchange features of the 
Mundt bill. I presume the Secretary of 
State writing in a letter over his own 
signature should be writing the thing in 
which he believes. I want to quote to 
you what General Marshall said: 

Iam unreservedly in favor of the exchange 
of students, professors, and books. These 
methods, in the tong run, may be far more 
important for the interchange of informa- 
tion than broadcasting. * I do not 
believe that a bill limited to broadcasting 
would give this Government the opportu- 
nities it must have to explain itself to the 
rest of the world. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MUNDT. I am sorry; I cannot 
yield. 

I submit in closing, Mr. Chairman, that 
some Members of the House seem in- 
clined to swallow a camel but strain 
at a gnat. We have voted to the same 
men who are to carry out this program 
$11,000,000,000 in this Congress to give 
us defense establishments. We have 
voted $12,000,000,000 to give foreign aid 
abroad. 

We are now down to what the other 
body of Congress indicates may be only 
$12,000,000 to fight the battle of peace. 
Mr. Chairman, are Members really not 
interested in getting this battle for peace 
conclusively won? This suggested sum 
of eleven or twelve millions to win the 
peace is a most niggardly sum compared 
with the eleven billions we have voted 
for security in this uneasy world and the 
twelve billions authorized to supply crea- 
ture needs abroad. 

What are you going to tell your people 
back home when they ask you what the 
Eightieth Congress did to help win the 
peace? Are you going to say: “I voted 
$12,000,000,000 for aid abroad. I voted 
$11,000,000,000 to give us a defense es- 
tablishment, troops, ships, and guns, but 
I could not trust these same administra- 
tors with eleven, or twelve, or twenty 
million dollars to fight the battle of 
peace.” If that is the basis of our argu- 
ment then we are derelict in our duty 
indeed in not coming down into the 
well of the House and moving to impeach 
the Secretary of State if we do not have 
confidence enough in him to give him the 
$11,000,000 he says he needs to build the 
temple of peace we all want to see 
constructed. . 

Mr. Chairman, I submit as a matter 
of cold candor that we should either im- 
peach the Secretary of State or else 
equip him with the tools he needs to ac- 
complish the results we all desire. As 
for me, I prefer to provide him with the 
tools for which he pleads and to set up 
a program for him to operate which can 
make it possible for peace to succeed. 

Preparedness alone and preparedness 
plus international alliances and organ- 
izations alone have been tried as devices 
for maintaining the peace almost since 
the beginning of civilization. What has 
been the result? The result has been 
one recurring war after another, each 
conflict being bloodier and more destruc- 
tive than the one preceding it. We offer 
you in H. R. 3342 an approach to peace 
which the world has never tried. We 
offer you the machinery and the methods 
by which America can help create those 
wide areas of human understanding, 
good will, and international respect and 
confidence which are essential if peace is 
to endure. We offer it to you at a price 
which is actually less than one-fourth 
the cost of one modern battleship. We 
offer it in the form of legislation carry- 
ing adequate safeguards for its success- 
ful operation and providing for congres- 
sional controls which will make this 


peace-serving program the joint effort 


of our legislative and executive branches 
of government. We offer it to you at 
a juncture of history when the horrors 
of war have never been more appalling 
and when the essentiality of an enduring 
peace has never been of such importance. 
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Mr. Chairman, Members of the House, 
I urge your support of H. R. 3342 with all 
the force at my command. Winning the 
peace is fully as important as winning 
the war. I trust that by your votes on 
this legislation you will support and ap- 
prove a program set up to secure the 
peace and devised to create a climate in 
which the causes of war can be elim- 
inated and the blessings of peace can 
be preserved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

All time for debate on the pending 
amendment and on the bill has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Muxpr ]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Buck: Page 21 
line 13, strike out the period and add the 
following: “Inclusive of appraisals and meas- 
urements, where feasible, as to the effective- 
ness of the several programs in each country 
where conducted.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REES. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rxs: Page 21, 
after line 9, insert the following: 

“Sec. 909. No provision of this act shall be 
construed to modify or to repeal the provi- 
sions of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944;” 

And on line 11, renumber section 909 to 
read “Src. 910.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will be authorized to correct the 
section numbers so they will conform. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Jenxins of Ohio, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 3342) to enable the 
Government of the United States more 
effectively to carry on its foreign rela- 
tions by means of promotion of the inter- 
change of persons, knowledge, and skills 
between the people of the United States 
and other countries, and by means of 
public dissemination abroad of informa- 
tion about the United States, its people, 
and its policies, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 224, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ma Ca and third reading of 

e bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN and Mr. JOHNSON of 
Oklahoma rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am 
opposed to the bill, Mr. Speaker, in its 
present form. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma moves that the 
bill H. R. 3324 be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs with instructions 
to report it back to the House forthwith, 
with the following amendment: “Strike out 
section 201, on pages 3 and 4.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Mason) there 
were—ayes 172, noes 52. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 273, nays 97, answered “‘pres- 
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ent” 1, not voting 58, as follows: 
[Roll No. 90] 
YEAS—273 

Abernethy Celler Goff 

bert Chad Goodwin 
Allen, Calif. Chelf Gordon 
Allen, La. Clason Gore 
Almond Coffin Gorski 
Andersen, Cole, Kans, Granger 

H. Carl Colmer Grant. Ala. 
Andresen, Combs Grant. Ind. 

August H Cooley Gregory 
Andrews, Ala. Cooper Griffiths 
Andrews, N. Y. Corbett Gwinn, N. 2 
Angell Cotton Hagen 

Courtney Hale 
Auchincloss Cox Hall. 
Bakewell Cravens Leonard W 
Barden Crosser Halleck 
Bates, Ky Davis, Ga. Hand 
Bates, Mass. Davis,Tenn. Hardy 
Battle Davis, Wis. Harless, Ariz 
Beall Dawson, Ill. Harris 
Beckworth Dawson, Utah Harrison 
Deane 

Bennett, Mo. Devitt Havenner 
Biand Dingell ys 
Blatnik iri Hébert 
Bloom Donohue Hedrick 
Boggs, La. Dorn Hendricks 
Bolton Doughton Herter 
Bonner Heselton 
Bradley Durham Hess 
Bramblett Eaton Hobbs 
Brooks Eberharter Holmes 
Brown, Ga Ellsworth Hope 
Bryson Elsaesser Horan 
B Engel, Mich. Howell 
Buck Engle, Calif. Huber 
Bulwinkle Evins Jackson, Calif, 
Burke Fallon Jackson, Wash. 
Burleson Feighan Jarman 
Busbey Fellows Javits 
Byrne, N. X Fernandez Jenkins, Pa 
Byrnes, Wis Plannagan Johnson, a 
Camp Fletcher Johnson, Ind, 
Canfield Fogarty Johnson, Tex, 
Cannon Folger Jones. Ala. 
Carroll Foote Jones, N. C. 
Carson Forand Jones, Wash. 
Case, N. J. Fulton Jo: 
Case, S. Dak Gamble Judd 


Karsten, Mo. Miller,Conn. Rohrbough 
Kean Mills Rooney 
Kearney * Mitchell Ross 
Keating Monroney Sadlak 
Morris Sadowski 
Kefauver Morton 
Kennedy Muhlenberg Scoblick 
Kersten, Wis. Mundt Scott, Hardie 
Kilday M Seely-Broun 
King Murray, Tenn. Sheppard 
Kirwan Nixon es 
Kunkel Norblad Simpson, Ill. 
Landis Norrell thers 
Lane Norton Smith, Maine 
Lanham O'Brien Smith, Va. 
Larcade O'Konski Somers 
Latham O'Toole Spence 
Pace Stanley 
LeCompte Patman Stevenson 
vre Patterson Stigler 
Lewis Peden Sundstrom 
Lodge Peterson Taylor 
Love Philbin Teague 
Lucas Pickett Thomas, Tex. 
Lyle Plumley Thomason 
Lynch Poage Tollefson 
McCormack Potts Trimble 
McDonough Poulson Vorys 
McDowell Preston Wadsworth 
McMahon Price, Fla. Walter 
an. S. C. Price, Il. Welch 
McMillen, Til. Priest West 
MacKinnon Rabin Wheeler 
Madden Rains Whittington 
Mahon Ramey Wigglesworth 
Manasco Rayburn Williams 
Mansfield, Rayfiel Wilson, Ind. 
Mont. Richards Wilson, Tex. 
Marcantonio Riehlman Winstead 
Meade, Ky Riley Wolverton 
Meade Md Rivers Worley 
Merrow 11 
Michener Rogers, Fla. 
Miller, Calif. Rogers. Mass. 
NAYS—97 
Allen, Il. Reeves 
n, Calif. Gross Rich 
Arno! Gwynne, Iowa Rizley 
Banta Harness, .  Robsion 
Barrett Hoeven Russell 
Bender Hoffman St. George 
Bishop Hull Sanborn 
Blackney Jenkins, Ohio Sarbacher 
Boggs, Del Jennings Schwabe, Mo. 
Brehm Johnson, Ul. Schwabe, Okla. 
Brophy Johnson, Okla. Scott, 
Brown, Ohio Knutson Hugh D., Jr. 
Buffett Lemke Scrivner 
Butler McConnell Shafer 
Church McCowen Simpson, Pa, 
Clevenger McGregor Smith, Kans. 
Cole, Mo. Maloney Smith, Wis. 
Crawford Martin. Iowa Springer 
Crow Mason Stefan 
Cunningham Mathews Stockman 
Curtis Meyer Taber 
Dague Miller, Md Talle 
D’Ewart Miller Nebr. Tibbott 
Dondero Murray, Wis. n 
Elliott O Hara Van Zandt 
Ellis Owens Vursell 
Elston Weichel 
Fenton Phillips, Calif. Whitten 
Gavin Phillips, Tenn. Wolcott 
Gearhart Ploeser Wood 
Gillette Rankin Woodruff 
Gillie Reed, III Youngblood 
Gossett Rees 


NOT VOTING—58 


kin Mansfield, Tex. 
Buckley Edwin Arthur Morgan 
Chapman Hartley Morrison 
Chenoweth Heffernan Nodar 
Chiperfield Hill Pfeifer 
Clark Hinshaw Powell 
Clements Holifield Redden 
Clippinger Jenison Reed, N. T. 
Cole, N. Y. Jensen Ro 
Coudert Jones, Ohio Sabath 
Delaney Kearns 
Dolliver Keefe Smith, Ohio 
Domengeaux Kelley Snyder 
Drewry Keogh Stratton 
Fisher Kerr . J. 
Fuller Kilburn Towe 
Vail 

Lusk Vinson 

Gathings McGarvey 
So the bill was passed. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Coudert for, with Mr. Jenison against, 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Clippinger against. 

Mr. Towe for, with Mr. Dolliver against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Bennett of Mich- 
igan against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. McGarvey against. 

Mr. Chapman for, with Mr. Kearns against. 

Mr. Klein for, with Mr. Gallagher against. 

Mr. Gary for, with Mr. Reed of New York 
against. 

Mr. Delaney for, with Mr. Vail against. 

Mr. Morgan for, with Mr. Smith of Ohio 
against. 


General pairs until further notice: 
Jones of Chio with Mr. Gathings. 
Nodar with Mr. Pfeifer. 

Jensen with Mr. Morrison. 

Macy with Mr. Clements. 

Hartley with Mr. Domengeaux. 
Short with Mr. Powell 

Stratton with Mr. Holifield. 
Chiperfield with Mr. Kelley. 

Cole of New York with Mrs. Lusk. 
Chenoweth with Mr. Redden, 

Hill with Mr. Sabath. 

Edwin Arthur Hall with Mr. Vinson. 
Keefe with Mr. Heffernan. 

Snyder with Mr. Clark. 

Robertson with Mr. Buckley. 
Hinshaw with Mr. Boykin. 

Fuller with Mr. Fisher. 

. Gifford with Mr, Drewry. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am delighted that the House 
has finally passed the State Depart- 
ment’s information program bill which, 
I hope, will enable the United States to 
continue to broadcast to the world so 
that the lies and half-truths which have 
been disseminated about us can be met 
and overcome. 

In our committee hearings and during 
the course of debate, we received much 
evidence of the type of propaganda which 
has been broadcast against us and which 
can only be met by letting all the world 
know the truth concerning the ideals for 
which this .country stands. We have 
been accused of being imperialistic; of 
launching a race in armaments; of 
secretly running the Turkish Army; of 
making a colony of the Philippines, and 
that the American policy in Germany 
aims to bring about “an imperialist peace 
based on the enslavement of nations.” 

These are some of the many false 
statements which have been brought to 
our committee’s attention and this was 
the type of information which the peo- 
ples of Europe and Asia got as they lis- 
tened to radio broadcasts emanating 
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from abroad. It is a picture, with varia- 


tions, which has been broadcast about 
America over a period of many months. 
The purpose, obviously, is to arouse sus- 
Picions as to this country’s motives and 
create fears as to its aims. 

The United States cannot afford to be 
complacent about this anti-American 
propaganda campaign. Nor can it af- 
ford to sit back and assume that the un- 
truths, half-truths, and exaggerations 
will do no harm just because we know 
they are so wide of the mark. The 
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United States has spent billions in re- 
lief for foreign countries. We have ap- 
proved appropriations for Greece, Tur- 
key, and for the relief of needy European 
countries. It is in defiance of all logic 
and common sense to appropriate that 
money and at the same time cut out the 
small appropriations needed to present 
to the world a true picture of America, 

Such an information program is 
needed not merely to combat the vicious 
anti-American propaganda with which 
so many ears are being assailed in so 
many countries of the world. It is even 
more needed to hold up to the world an 
undistorted mirror of American events, 
American thought, American policies. 

To some slight extent this essential 
task is being done by private agencies 
and individuals, but there is a vast area 
which private enterprise cannot and 
does not reach in this battle for men’s 
minds. It is at this point that the Gov- 
ernment must step in and do the job that 
so badly needs being done, a job which, 
incidentally, the State Department, de- 
spite its critics, has done extremely well. 

The House has today, by its vote of 
273 to 97, indicated its strong approval 
for this needed and necessary program to 
present to the world a true picture of 
America, and carry on the interchange of 
students and technicians so that a bet- 
ter feeling can be created and the truth 
given to other nations about us and our 
way of life. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the bill H. R. 3342. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


THEY PUT THE PRESIDENT IN A HOLE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President, left to himself, would never 
voluntarily have gotten into the mess 
where he now finds himself. His left- 
wing advisers have gotten him into a 
dilemma. 

In his veto message of the labor bill 
he stated that when one “understands 
the real meaning of its various parts the 
result is startling”; that, as a whole, it 
is in “conflict with important principles 
of our democratic system.“ He states 
that it “contains seeds of discord which 
would plague this Nation for years to 
come.” 

The President has taken an oath to 
faithfully execute the laws of the land. 
The measure which he vetoed is today 
the law of the land. 

The President has no choice. He must 
hold steadfast to the oath which he has 
taken or face impeachment. 

He has no right to disregard the ex- 
pressed will of the people. He is face to 
face with a situation where, having ex- 
pressed an opinion that the law is detri- 
mental to the welfare of the Nation, he 
must nevertheless enforce it. 

No doubt, the truth is that he had no 
adequate knowledge of the law when he 
submitted his veto message. 
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We cannot assume that he was not 
telling the truth when he stated on Tues- 
day that he had never read the bill and, 
that being true, it is not only possible 
but highly probable that he did not know 
what was in the bill when he submitted 
his veto message on the following Friday. 

Let us now assume that he will forget 
the advice, reject the conclusions, of his 
left-wing advisers; give the legislation 
adequate study and when, after such 
study, he learns, as he will, that it is 
remedial and beneficial in its nature, 
give positive instructions to the National 
Labor Relations Board and his Depart- 
ment of Justice to see that it is correctly 
interpreted and adequately enforced. 

The President of the United States 
should admit his mistake, see to it that 
the subordinates in his administration 
comply with the will of the people as ex- 
pressed so overwhelmingly in the adop- 
tion of this legislation. 

The issue is clearly drawn and it is: 
Shall the will of the people, expressed in 
the constitutional way, prevail or are 
minority political pressure groups to rule 
this country? The people are watching. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs may be permitted to sit during gen- 
eral debate in the House all of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in one to in- 
clude a newspaper article and in the 
other a newspaper editorial. 

Mr, GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include an address delivered by His 
Excellency, the Ambassador from Egypt. 
I am informed by the Public Printer that 
this will exceed two pages of the RECORD 
and will cost $177.50, but I ask that it 
be printed notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without . objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OWENS asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
previously made in the committee on the 
bill H. R. 3342 and include excerpts from 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. BENDER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD in seven instances and to include 
seven different articles. 

Mr. KEFAUVER (at the request of 
Mr. Priest) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude two editorials. 

Mr. SPENCE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he will make in the debate on the exten- 
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sion of RFC and include a letter from 
John D. Goodloe, Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. LEA asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on two subjects, in one to include an 
editorial and in the other a decision of 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. MORRI- 
son] asked and was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp, but 
has been informed by the Public Printer 
that the extension will exceed two pages 
of the Record and will cost $355. I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] may 
have permission to extend these remarks 
notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a report on the sub- 
ject of immigration. 

Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor and in- 
clude four editorials on the subject of the 
wool bill and one editorial on the subject 
of the tax bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
poem. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] may be ex- 
cused today on account of business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include an editorial 
appearing in the New York Times. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably detained on the roll call just 
had on the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1947. 
Had I been present I would have voted 
“aye,” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, due 
to the fact that I was detained unavoid- 
ably, I arrived on the floor 3 minutes 
after the conclusion of the roll call on 
H. R. 3342, the so-called Voice of America 
bill. Had I deen present, I would have 
voted “aye.” 

NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York submit- 
ted a conference report and statement on 
the bill H. R. 3303, an act to stimulate 
voluntary enlistments in the Regular 
ee Establishment of the United 

tates. 
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WAR POWERS ACT 


Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary have until midnight 
8 to file a report on the bill H. R. 

647. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill H. R. 3769, an act 
to amend the Bankruptcy Act with re- 
spect to qualifications of part-time ref- 
erees in bankruptcy, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Line 7, after “and”, insert “retired.” 

Line 7, strike out “men” and insert “per- 
sonnel.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 252 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3916) to amend the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, and to extend the succession and 
certain lending powers and functions of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 
2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion, except 
one motion to recommit, 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall later yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. I yield 
myself such time at I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule provides 2 hours 
of general debate and waives points of 
order against H. R. 3916, a bill to amend 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended, and to extend the suc- 
cession and certain lending powers and 
functions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


‘ 
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There is only one reason for waiver of 
points of order in this resolution, and 
that arises in connection with the Ram- 
seyer rule. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee’s report on the bill complies with the 
Ramseyer rule so far as is practical. Sec- 
tions of the existing RFC law which are 
altered by this bill appear in the left col- 
umn of the report. Changes in these sec- 
tions, proposed in this bill, appear in the 
column on the right side of the same 
page. This arrangement complies with 
the intent of the Ramseyer rule. To 
comply with the letter of the rule, how- 
ever, the whole law setting up RFC would 
have to be included in the report. 

In general, this bill extends the life of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for 2 years, but eliminates many of the 
agency’s emergency wartime powers and 
functions. At present, RFC and its sub- 
sidiaries have lending authority of about 
$18,000,000,000. This bill reduces that 
authority to $2,000,000,000, and provides 
for the orderly liquidation of outstanding 
loans in excess of $2,000,000,000. Other 
functions which RFC carried on in com- 
petition with private lending agencies, 
have also been eliminated in this bill. I 
will leave further explanation of the bill 
to the members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, who have had the 
measure under consideration for some 
time. 

This bill has the support of both par- 
ties, so I think this resolution will meet 
little opposition. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentieman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman tell me whether the bill will 
permit the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to lend to properly organized 
irrigation districts where they desire to 
get a loan to promote irrigation? 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. It will permit 
them to do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, and ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this rule has, I think, the unanimous ap- 
proval of both the Rules Committee and 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. As far as I know, there is no ob- 
jection to the rule and no opposition to 
the bill, which continues the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation under limited 
conditions for a period of 2 years. So 
I hope the rule will be adopted and the 
bill will be passed, 

Mr. Speaker, I want to speak to the 
House just a few minutes this morning 
on a question that I think is going to 
give us serious trouble in the field of 
labor. I am afraid the impression has 
gone out to the country that the Taft- 
Hartley bill is going to stop all strikes 
and cure all the evils the country has 
suffered from labor union abuses in late 
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years. The most vital thing to the Amer- 
ican people is the continuous operation 
of its utilities and vital industries. That 
bill, in the compromise form in which 
it was finally adopted, does not take care 
of that situation. 

We are confronted in the next 10 days 
with a Nation-wide coal strike; in fact, 
negotiations for a new contract have al- 
ready broken off. You know the policy 
of the United Mine Workers—no con- 
tract, no work, There is a very slim 
prospect that a new contract will be ar- 
rived at before the time the contract 
expires. 

If this happens, you are going to have 
a repetition of the thing that brought 
about the seizure of the coal mines and 
their operation by the Government, and 
there is every indication that it is going 
to happen. All that can be done under 
the Taft-Hartley bill is that the Gov- 
ernment may seek an injunction and 
have an investigation made covering a 
period of 60 days, after which there must 
be an election to determine whether the 
workers are willing to accept the final 
offer of the employer. That will con- 
sume a further 15 days, and at the end 
of 5 days thereafter that injunction must 
be dissolved. So that at the end of 80 
days from the time the strike begins all 
Government opportunity to stop a strike 
in the coal industry is at an end, as far 
as existing law is concerned, because the 
seizure provision of the Connally-Smith 
Act and all other provisions of that act 
will expire on the Ist of July. 

It seems to me before Congress ad- 
journs we ought to do something to give 
the President some power in that situa- 
tion in case we are confronted when Con- 
gress is not in session with that kind of 
national disaster. 

I am, therefore, introducing today a 
bill to extend the seizure provisions of the 
Connally-Smith Act for a period of 1 
year longer so that if that calamity oc- 
curs, the President will at least have 
some power of seizure and operation of 
the mines so that we will not be con- 
fronted with another cessation of the 
mining of coal right on the verge of 
winter. 

It seems to me, and I am very serious 
about it and very much disturbed about 
it, that we ought to do something so as 
to be able to avoid that sort of national 
catastrophe. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does not 
the gentleman feel that the bill provides 
for a renewal of the injunction after 80 
days if in the opinion of the Attorney 


General and the President that is neces- 


sary? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
very directly does not. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am very 
glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MacKINNON. What you are pro- 
posing in substance is that the President 
be given stricter powers with respect to 
coal miners than he wanted with respect 


No, sir; it 
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to any other laboring people in the coun- 
try—is not that the essence of it? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I did not take 
the floor to get into a controversy about 
the President’s views. The views of the 
President and mine happen to differ, but 
I respect his views. I think he acted in 
good faith upon such advice as he had, 
but I think that he had bad advice, if 
you want my opinion. 

We are confronted now with a condi- 
tion that has nothing to do with politics, 
but does have to do with the safety of 
the American people. It is not confined 
to coal mines. It refers to any vital in- 
dustry, and it does extend the power of 
the President to seize in case of such a 
calamity for a period of 1 year from the 
expiration of the act. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I was interested in 
that, if the gentleman will yield further, 
because I was wondering whether you 
were construing the President's veto mes- 
sage to evidence a desire for stricter laws 
with respect to coal miners and weaker 
laws for other workers. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No, sir; I was 
not reading anything into the President’s 
message or into the President’s mind. I 
was not referring to that. 

The bill which I propose is not con- 
fined to the coal-mining industry. I 
mentioned that particular industry, 
however, because we are confronted 
with an emergency in that industry at 
this time and it is upon the Congress at 
this time. 

I yield to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Owens]. 

Mr. OWENS. The gentleman knows 
that the committee was not desirous of 
having the Government seize control, 
When I say the committee, I mean the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
Will the gentleman say what portion of 
the bill says that the Attorney General 
cannot go in a second time for an in- 
junction? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not 
think that is the question involved. I 
think we only have such powers of going 
in for an injunction as the bill grants, 
and when the bill says that you may do 
such-and-such and does not say that 
you must not do something else, I be- 
lieve we only have the power that the 
bill grants. I do not think that after 
this injunctive procedure is exhausted 
you have the right to start all over again 
and doit again. I wish it did. If it did, 
I do not think it would be necessary to 
extend the provisions of the Smith- 
Connally Act. 

Mr. OWENS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that it was never intended to 
stop. It was intended that he could go 
in two or three times if necessary for 
the safety and health of the Nation. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not put 
that construction on the bill. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I agree with the 
gentleman that the language does not 
permit repetitious injunctions. I do not 
feel that one can place such construc- 
tion on the language in the law; other- 
wise, the 60-day limitation would have 
been useless, 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes; I agree 
with your construction of the language 
of the bill. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER. I wish to state that I 
voted against overriding the President’s 
veto. I have received telegrams and let- 
ters both commending my course and 
in criticism of it. To those who com- 
mended me, I made the reply that I did 
vote against it, but that since it is now 
the law of the land it is the duty of 
every citizen in this country to give that 
law a fair trial to work. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think that 
is a very fine position to take. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 

gentleman from Massachusettts IMr. 
McCormack]. 
Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], 
calls to the attention of the House and 
of the country the inadequacy of the bill 
which became law yesterday by both 
branches of the Congress passing it over 
the veto of the President. I think the 
gentleman’s position is confirmed by the 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Education of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. HARTLEY], if he is quoted 
correctly in the press today. I have be- 
fore me a copy of the Washington News 
which says: 

“New bill’s coauthor doubts it can halt 
a Lewis walk-out.” 

And he goes on to explain why he 
doubts that it can halt a coal strike if 
Mr. Lewis decides there shall be one in 
the near future. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, Yes. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Do you now ad- 
vocate that we pass a law to make it 
possible for the Government to halt a 
strike by an injunction? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Do I advocate 
that? 

Mr. MacKINNON. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, I certainly 
join with the gentleman from Virginia in 
his suggestion that the present powers 
be extended for one year, that is that 
some authority exist temporarily at least 
to meet an emergency, if one arises, and 
in protection of the public interest. 
Now, of course, the gentleman voted to 
override the President’s veto and I have 
a few observations to make. 

We find this bill—this omnibus labor 
bill—becoming a law yesterday, and im- 
mediately the American people are made 
acquainted with the fact that it is inade- 
quate to meet a situation of primary con- 
cern to the entire country. Coal is the 
life of a nation. Coal is the life of a 
people. No nation can get along without 
coal. Its industrial life is definitely con- 
nected with coal, and the best order and 
the decent living and the sanitary condi- 
tions of every individual is connected 
with the production of coal. It is a 
matter of primary importance that the 
American public this winter not be dis- 
turbed by the harmful results of another 
stoppage of coal production. It is an 
amazing situation and the people of the 
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country can now realize it. We who had 
followed the legislation knew it. The 
very proponents of the bill—the partisan 
proponents—were aware of the situation, 
and for some reason or other they ducked 
the issue in relation to coal. I am won- 
dering whether it is because John L. Lewis 
is one of the outstanding Republicans of 
the country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BREHM]. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, not a 
single member of the House Committee 
on Labor was so naive as to believe that 
the bill recently passed would settle or 
solve strikes dealing with national health, 
safety, or welfare; we never claimed 
that at all. In fact I have stated on 
several occasions that it would not. 
However, we had only two alternatives 
from which to choose: (1) to try media- 
tion and conciliation for a period of 60 
days during which we hoped tempers 
would cool and some equitable solution 
of the problem might be arrived at; and, 
(2) compulsory arbitration. The Presi- 
dent very vehemently said he objected 
to compulsory arbitration, and so do 
many of us who know that it is a fore- 
runner of conditions which we are try- 
ing to avoid. 

Now, I ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts or any other Member present 
to give us any alternative to the cooling- 
off period during which we might try 
to settle differences, other than compul- 
sory arbitration? Surely we should not 
be condemned for trying to solve the 
problem of strikes which tend to de- 
stroy our economy. That is all the bill 
attempted to do in this respect. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREHM. I yield. 

Mr. MacKINNON. The answer pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts very obviously is a continuation. of 
Government operation which denies both 
the miners and the owners any freedom 
and subjects both groups to complete 
dictation by the President. It seems 
very odd to me that the same people who 
a short time ago fought a mild labor bill 
on the grounds that it was too drastic 
now complain that it is not strong 
enough with respect to the coal miners, 
The gentleman from Virginia, however, 
is not of that group that opposed any 
changes in our labor laws. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. A mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3916) to amend the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended, and to extend the succession 
and certain lending powers and func- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill H. R. 3916, with 
Mr. Harness of Indiana in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which we have 
under consideration, H. R. 3916, extends 
the life of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for 2 years. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was set 
up in 1932 to make available credits 
which were not at that time available 
from banks or other financing institu- 
tions. Frequently we have extended its 
powers so that at the present time it has 
authority to make loans of somewhere 
between fourteen and eighteen billion 
dollars. It might seem rather peculiar 
to some that I say “somewhere be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen billion 
dollars.“ That there is some uncer- 
tainty as to its authority is not the fault 
of anyone, but is due to the fact that the 
Congress on several occasions has au- 
thorized certain unspecified amounts for 
specific purposes, then has authorized the 
money to be raised for these purposes 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and has authorized the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 
issue its bonds, notes, and debentures in 
sufficient amounts to make available 
enough money to do the job. So if there 
is any uncertainty in respect to the au- 
thority of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation it is as much the fault of the 
Congress as anyone else. That is purely 
academic, however, because in this bill we 
rewrite the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act. You will find in this bill all 
of the authority which RFC will have 
from the date of its enactment and you 
will find that authority almost wholly 
contained in section 4 of title I. The 
functions and powers which are not au- 
thorized under section 4, generally 
speaking, are not continued. 

As I have said, the RFC can now make 
loans up to somewhere over $14,000,000,- 
000, but if this bill is enacted the new 
business of RFC is restricted to $2,000,- 
000,000. So, for the purposes of admin- 
istering section 4, we give them $2,000,- 
000,000. 

At present RFC has outstanding about 
$9,000,000,000. Generally speaking, the 
effect of this bill is to compel a liquida- 
tion of outstanding loans and commit- 
ments so that eventually when the liqui- 
dation of the outstanding commitments 
and loans is completed, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation will be oper- 
ating as a $2,000,000,000 Corporation 
instead of a possible $18,000,000,000 
Corporation. 

We in the committee take particular 
pride in the job which we have done in 
respect to this bill. I might say that the 
compilation of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation acts as published contains 
something over 260 pages, and we have 
boiled those 260 pages down into a 21- 
page bill, virtually into a 15-page bill, 
because title II starting on page 15 and 
running through page 21, contains mat- 
ters that do not affect the future oper- 

eating power of the Corporation mate- 
rially. 
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Up to the present time the RFC has 
had the authority to invest in preferred 
stock of banks. They no longer will have 
that authority. 

Up to the present time the RFC has 
had authority to buy the obligations of 
the Federal Government and buy the 
notes, bonds, and debentures of any other 
agency of the Government. They no 
longer will have that authority. 

RFC has had the authority to buy the 
direct obligations of States, counties, 
and municipalities for local government 
purposes. They will no longer have that 
authority, but will continue to have the 
authority to invest in or make loans to 
what are called proprietary functions of 
the States, counties, and municipalities. 

Now, proprietary functions of the 
States, counties, and municipalities are 
functions which are not directly essen- 
tial to the preservation of the gov- 
ernments. Examples of such functions 
are harbor authorities, highway authori- 
ties, airport authorities, bridge authori- 
ties, drainage districts, irrigation dis- 
tricts, housing authorities, and all other 
authorities and functions which do not 
have primarily to do with the function- 
ing of the governments. That is distin- 
guished from the building of city halls, 
State houses, institutions, office build- 
ings, and so forth, incident to the main- 
tenance of the government itself. 

In respect to the latter, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation cannot 
make a loan. In respect to the proprie- 
tary functions they can buy the obliga- 
tions of and make loans to local authori- 
ties in that field. 

We continue the authority of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 
make available $25,000,000 for disaster 
loans. 

We lay down some general policies. 
We have said in section 4 that the Cor- 
poration may aid in financing agricul- 
ture, commerce, and industry, may help 
in maintaining the economic stability of 
the country, and may assist in promot- 
ing maximum employment and produc- 
tion, but it must function within the lim- 
itations we have provided. The limita- 
tions are found in section 4, and there 
are three of them. They may purchase 
the obligations of and make loans to any 
business enterprise organized or operat- 
ing under the laws of any State or the 
United States, and they may participate 
in the making of such loans. They may 
make loans to financial institutions and 
may participate in the making of loans 
by financial institutions. As I have said 
before, they may acquire the obligations 
of municipalities, political subdivisions 
or States, public agencies and instru- 
mentalities of one or more States and 
municipalities, and public corporations, 
boards, and commissions for their pro- 
prietary functions, 

They may also make loans to railroads, 
but if the Corporation makes a loan to 
a railroad it must be with the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It may make loans to air carriers and for 
the development of aviation, but when a 
loan is made for that purpose it must 
have the approval of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. Are they permitted 
to issue partial or total financial guar- 
antees to the banks for credits extended 
by the banks? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman 
means a blanket participation? 

Mr. PLOESER. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No, they are not 
allowed to continue the practice of in- 
dulging in blanket participation. The 
practice of blanket participation has 
grown up through the last 2 years, and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has about $400,000,000 of blanket par- 
ticipations. Briefly, that is the practice 
where a bank is given a line of credit 
for, we will say, $100,000. If that bank 
makes up to $100,000 of loans, all of those 
loans may be blanketed under the RFC 
guaranty. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation never sees the loan. It is 
an additional guaranty, which we did 
not think was necessary. The practice 
has grown from nothing to about $400,- 
000,000, almost two-fifths of the out- 
standing loans of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, over a 2-year period. 

I might say also because of the con- 
troversy which I know has been sug- 
gested to some of you that under the 
language of the bill the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation will no longer pro- 
vide a secondary market for real-estate 
paper, including the purchase of loans 
made by financial institutions under the 
provisions of the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act. At the present time there are 
about $60,000,000 of such loans and com- 
mitments held by Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

We provide that in the giving of finan- 
cial assistance by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to these different 
activities they shall not participate, they 
shall not make the loan, they shall not 
give financial assistance, unless the fi- 
nancia’ assistance applied for is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms. 

We also provide that the obligation 
purchased shall be of sound value or shall 
be so secured as reasonably to assure 
retirement or repayment. 

We provide that financial assistance 
may be made either directly by the RFC 
or participated in with other financial 
institutions. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Will the gentleman 
call attention to section 208 a and b on 
page 20 which deals with the question 
of the RFC and small businesses? It is 
a matter of great interest to many Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. It will be re- 
called that some 2 months ago the House 
passed a bill which continued the au- 
thority of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to buy from the War Assets 
Administrator for the account of small 
business. That bill was an interim bill 
which continued that authority to June 
30, 1947, when the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation will expire unless we 
extend it under the provisions of this 
bill. 

Under that bill the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation could buy any 
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quantity of war assets and store them 
against a future demand by small 
business. 

Under the language of section 208 of 
this bill we have continued the authority 
of the RFC to buy from the War Assets 
Administration for the account of any 
small business but provide that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation must 
have on file a request from a small busi- 
ness for the property before the pur- 
chase can be made. In other words, 
the market for the commodity is created 
before the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration may buy from the War Assets 
Administration. This authority should 
be continued; otherwise, there are many 
small businesses which may find it diffi- 
cult to secure needed materials to stay 
in business. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Michigan 
the same question I asked the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] when he 
was discussing the bill under the rule. 
In the gentleman’s opinion, will this per- 
mit an irrigation district where. they 
have organized under the laws of the 
State to borrow money from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in order 
to promote an irrigation district? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There is no question 
about it. I can answer very definitely 
that they will have that authority if the 
irrigation district is organized under the 
laws of the State. I understand in your 
case the irrigation district is set up as a 
subsidiary of the State or the county, 
and if they are so created under State 
law, the irrigation district will be exer- 
cising a proprietary function and will 
very obviously come within the terms of 
the bill which authorizes the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to loan to 
them or purchase their obligations. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. They would 
have to meet the sound economic stand- 
ards that might be set up by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is correct. 
They must meet the other standards. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. About a year ago the 
Comptroller General before our Commit- 
tee on Expenditures made some criticism 
about the bookkeeping and accounting 
methods of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. In a conversation with the 
Comptroller General, Mr. Warren, this 
morning, he very definitely stated that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
had corrected its methods of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting and had adhered 
strictly to the recommendations of the 
Comptroller General. I merely want to 
say that in support of the statement of 
the gentleman from Michigan that the 
RFC is doing a good job. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I am glad that the ` 


gentleman has made that contribution. 
I take this opportunity to say that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
been most cooperative in helping the 
committee set up this bill. 
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I have never seen an agency of the 
Government show quite such whole- 
hearted cooperation with a congressional 
committee as there was between the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

I do not know if I have made it clear, 
but I want to make it clear now, that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will 
not be authorized to make real-estate 
loans secured by mortgages, deeds of 
trust, or other instruments conveying or 
constituting a lien upon real estate or 
any interest therein. In other words, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is taken out of the real-estate market 
as such under the belief that to make 
available money for that and the other 
purposes, authority for which is repealed 
by this bill, would only accelerate the 
velocity of credit and thereby create 
further inflation. The tendency now, 
we believe, should be to contract Govern- 
ment credit. facilities, not to expand 
them further. Because of the infla- 
tionary condition of the country at the 
present time, this appears to be sound 
policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wot- 
corr] has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself one additional minute. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. On page 6 of 
the bill as originally introduced by the 
gentleman there existed subsection (6). 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
sveaking of H..R. 3898 now? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is correct. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have just covered 
that. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. 
was not present. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I said we had deleted 
that. RFC would no longer provide a 
secondary market for real-estate loans 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. So that by the 
deletion, as I understand it, veterans can- 
not go to the RFC now and obtain an 
additional $6,000 loan? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. This has no relation 
whatsoever to what the veteran can do. 
The veteran can still get the benefits of 
the GI bill in respect to home loans. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Up to $4,000. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. The financial 
institution from which the veteran se- 
cures a loan can still have the loan guar- 
anteed up to 50 percent not exceeding 
$4,000. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But under 
H. R. 3898, before the deletion of this sec- 
tion, the veteran could go to the RFC 
and obtain a $6,000 mortgage? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. He could obtain 
a guaranty up to $4,000. For example, 
he could go to his bank and get an $8,000 
mortgage, $4,000 of which would be guar- 
anteed by the Veterans’ Administration. 
The Veterans’ Administration guaranteed 
50 percent of the loan up to $4,000. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. And then he 
could go to the RFC and get an addi- 
tional $6,000. 


Jam sorry. I 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. When the RFC 
bought this paper, they bought it with- 
out recourse, so that it would be 100 
percent guaranteed by our Government. 
All they did was to take over the obliga- 
tion of the financial institution. It does 
not affect the veteran at all. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Well, 
agree with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wor- 
corr] has again expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, if corporations, like 
individuals, are entitled to the gratitude 
of the people by reason of their services, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is richly entitled to the gratitude of 
the American people. It was organized 
in 1932 under the Hoover administration. 
I think its activities have illustrated the 
fundamental. differences between the 
Democratic and Republican Parties. I 
do not say this in any partisan spirit. 
The primary objectives of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation were to 
bail out the railroads, insurance compa- 
nies, and banks.. It did that. It. prob- 
ably saved them. Everybody at that 
time was wallowing in the heavy seas of 
the depression, the big fellow and the 
little fellow. The little fellow needed 
just as much help as the big fellow but 
he did not get it until the next adminis- 
tration. It has always been a principle 
of the Republican Party that if the great 
banking institutions, the great railroads, 
and insurance companies could be made 
prosperous and successful the national 
economy would be stimulated and the 
small businessman and the wage earners 
could take care of themselves. Then you 
remember came the very nadir of the de- 
pression in the banking holiday. It took 
courage and vision to close the banks of 
America. Mr. Roosevelt did that. If 
he had not I do not know what would 
have happened to the economy of the 
Nation. The banks were closed. The 
worthless paper was written off. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
made loans to about 5,000 banks. The 
banking holiday was declared over, the 
banks were reopened, and a short time 
thereafter, by act of Congress, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation was 
setup. From that day to this there have 
been few bank failures of any magnitude. 
The confidence of the people in their 
banking institutions was reestablished. 

So when you consider whether the 
charter of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation should be renewed I think 
the Members of Congress should take 
into consideration the splendid services 
it has rendered to the American people. 
As it exists now there is a conglomerate 
mass of legislation granting it the pow- 
ers it needed to meet certain emergen- 
cies. Those acts are all repealed by this 
pending bill, and with clarity this bill 
defines the powers that may be exercised 
and the duties of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

The pending bill reduces its available 
assets for lending from what they now 
are, as our distinguished chairman says, 
fourteen to eighteen billions to $2,000,- 
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000,000; but the main thing is it keeps 
this organization functioning. 

I do not believe we should continue to 
give help to the individual and private 
business when it is not absolutely neces- 
sary. If an emergency takes place we 
can enlarge the powers and functions of 
the Corporation to meet the needs. 

I hope and trust that the bill will be 
passed. I realize there are some differ- 
ences of opinion as to whether the Cor- 
poration ought to be entrusted with cer- 
tain powers that have been taken away 
from it by this bill. One of the ques- 
tions is whether or not it should furnish 
a secondary market for GI loans. That 
has been considered by the directors of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and been considered in the committee. 
the directors of the Corporation seem 
to be in doubt as to whether the Corpo- 
ration should be delegated this authority. 

I wish to say another thing, John D. 
Goodloe is now Chairman of the Board. 
For many years he has been the able 
Chief Counsel for the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. He is a man of 
vision, of fine administrative ability; and 
I am sure he will administer the affairs 
of this Corporation with the same abil- 
ity and fidelity he has demonstrated 
through the years. 

I am not going to discuss the tech- 
nical aspects of the powers that still 
reside in the Corporation. Many of 
them will be useful, many of them will 
assist the business interests of the 
United States. The Corporation is still 
empowered to make loans to small busi- 
ness. It is empowered to make loans to 
political subdivisions, not to purchase 
the direct obligations of the political sub- 
division which pledged the faith and 
credit of those subdivisions, the direct 
obligations of the county or the city be- 
cause they should not need the support 
of an agency of this kind. There should 
be a ready market for those obligations, 
but revenue bonds issued on the pro- 
prietary capacity of the political subdi- 
visions which otherwise could not find 
a ready market may be purchased by the 
RFC, which will help in financing many 
of the improvements that are necessary 
for the happiness and welfare of the 
people. One of those improvements I 
am hopeful they may be able to help is 
the interceptor sewers and disposal 
plants that may be necessary to clean 
up some of our polluted rivers. There 
are many other improvements of that 
character for which there might be no 
ready market for securities merely pledg- 
ing revenues. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever may be the 
differences about some of the provisions 
of this law, I hope the House will pass 
the act and continue the functions fo 
this great Corporation for two more 
years. If it is not needed at that time 
it can be done away with. If emergency 
should arise we can put it into opera- 
tion again. In my opinion, it would be 
ill-advised to abolish it at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, as a part of my re- 
marks I include the following letter from* 
the Honorable John D. Goodloe, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, which 
details some of the useful activities and 
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great services of that great Corporation 
in a period in one of the greatest depres- 
sions our Nation has experienced: 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, 

Washington, June 21, 1947. 
Hon. Brent SPENCE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. SPENCE: This is in response to 
your telephone request for a brief statement 
in summary form of the assistance RFC ren- 
dered in the banking crisis in the early 1930's. 
I hope the following information, which is 
cumulative as of April 80, 1947—in other 
words, covers the entire period since 1932— 
will be sufficient for your purposes. 

Loans have been authorized to 4,919 going 
banks, principally in 1932 and 1933, in the 
amount of $1,334,880,161 to enable the banks 
to meet the demands of their depositors that 
grew out of fears for the safety of their 
money because of the depression. Of this, 
$1,138,251,619 was disbursed, and 98.1 percent 
of the amount disbursed has been repaid. 

Loans aggregating $1,422,805,361 have been 
authorized for distribution to depositors in 
2,780 closed banks, or banks in process of 
liquidation. Of this amount, $1,060,157,541 
has been disbursed, and 99.5 percent of that 
has been repaid. 

In addition to the bank loans, and pur- 
suant to authority given it to make loans to 
State funds created to insure deposits of 
public moneys in banks, the Corporation dis- 
bursed $13,064,631 to the Board of Deposits 
of the State of Wisconsin to make funds 
available to several hundred local govern- 
ments whose money was tied up in closed or 
restricted banks. This has all been repaid. 

Loans aggregating $178,989,560 were au- 
thorized to 1,183 building and loan associa- 
tions and receivers of building and loan as- 
sociations to make funds available to share- 
holders and depositors and to enable receivers 
to make distributions to depositors and other 
creditors of the associations without causing 
extensive foreclosures of homes. Of this 
$140,158,068 was disbursed, all of which has 
been repaid. 

Loans aggregating $600,096 were made to 
credit unions, all of which have been repaid. 

To strengthen the capital structure of the 
banks of the country the RFC was authorized 
by act of Congress approved March 9, 1933, 
to subscribe for or make loans on the pre- 
ferred stock, exempt from double liability, of 
National and State banks and trust com- 
panies on the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury with the approval of the President. 
In the case of any State bank which is not 
permitted by the laws of its State to issue 
preferred stock exempt from double indem- 
nity, the Corporation is authorized to pur- 
chase its capital notes or debentures. 

Under this authority, the Corporation has 
authorized the purchase of capital in 6,882 
National and State banks in the amount of 
$1,346,211,670. Of this, $1,170,565,312 was dis- 
bursed to 6,161 banks and over 80 percent has 
been retired. The Corporation still has 
$167,571,573 invested in the capital of 1,134 
National and State banks. In addition, the 
Corporation purchased $176,500,000 of pre- 
ferred stock of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, $2,500,000 of which was retired 
and $174,000,000 sold to the United States 


Treasury. 
With best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN D. Goon on, 
Chairman. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUFFETT], 

Mr. BUPFETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
RFC was created in 1932 when private 
credit facilities of the country were close 
to temporary paralysis. Its operations 
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served to bridge the gap caused by that 
paralysis and to help restore private 
credit agencies to normal operation. In 
that emergency period the RFC served 
a critical and useful economic function. 

However, in the final analysis the true 
test of whether or not that experiment 
in Government credit was successful will 
be determined by the ability of Congress 
to eliminate this instrument of state 
capitalism at the appropriate time. 

It is my conviction that the appro- 
priate time for the withdrawal of the 
RFC from the lending field has arrived. 
Bank deposits and currency outstanding 
in America as of April 30, 1947, approxi- 
mated $165,000,000,000. This is not far 
from the highest amount of cash and 
credit available in our history. This 
cash and credit should furnish an ade- 
quate reservoir of capital for all justifi- 
able private credit purposes. 

If that is so active, continuation of the 
RFC will almost certainly result in Gov- 
ernment competition with private credit 
facilities for the loaning of funds. 

The impression has been created that 
this bill represents a rigid contraction 
of RFC lending and investment activi- 
ties. Compared with the unlimited 
grants of power given the RFC during 
the war that statement is correct. Com- 
pared with the prewar peacetime opera- 
tion of the RFC the statement seems 
somewhat overdrawn. 

On December 31, 1933, the year end 
following the crisis in industry and 
finance, the RFC had loans outstanding 
of $1,719,602,000. This bill provides the 
RFC with $2,000,000,000 of loaning pow- 
er or more than the RFC was using at the 
end of 1933, when we were still in the 
valley of depression. 

So it is perhaps significant that 14 
years after the paralysis period the RFC 
is being continued on a basis which pro- 
vides loans and advances up to $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Furthermore, as a matter of record, 
the loans and advances of the RFC on 
March 31, 1947, only amounted to 
$1,716,000,000. On this basis the RFC 
continues its operations with lending 
power substantially in excess of that in 
use as of the end of the first quarter 
of 1947. 

The rise in the number of employees 
of this Bureau affords a side view of the 
scope of its activities. On June 30 1939, 
the RFC had 4,090 employees. On April 
30, 1947, it had 7,892 employees. For an 
agency supposedly diminishing, as we get 
further and further away from the credit 
paralysis of 1933, this is a strange contra- 
diction in employment totals. 

Some members of the committee were 
satisfied that the hearings gave us ade- 
quate information on the operation of 
this public-credit colossus. I did not 
share in that conclusion. The committee 
heard only one witness, the present 
Chairman of the RFC Board. 

The importance of a comprehensive 
understanding of the activities of the 
RFC by the House was pointed out by the 
Comptroller General in House Document 
No. 316, Eightieth Congress, first session: 

The desirability of financing the activi- 
ties of RFC through borrowings has not been 
questioned in this report, but it should be 
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pointed out that the Congress could improve 
its control over the enterprise through the 
requirement that its capital be supplied 
through appropriation rather than through 
borrowings 


As a factual matter, the Congress will 
be by adoption of this bill in the posi- 
tion of authorizing, without specific ap- 
propriation or further congressional ac- 
tion, Federal lending and investment up 
to $2,000,000,000, based upon hearings 
during which only one man was heard 
and that was the Government official 
heading the agency. Letters from Jesse 
Jones and Herbert Hoover were read 
into the hearings, and this was the only 
other evidence the committee obtained. 

Perhaps the committee had adequate 
information to give carte blanche ap- 
proval to the operations of the RFC, but 
to me that approval consisted quite 
largely as an act of faith. 

The Comptroller General in a letter 
to the RFC Board of Directors in June 
1946, after 8 months of examination of 
RFC records, declared: 

Nor do these records afford an adequate 
basis for a satisfactory report of the dis- 
charge of important operating and fiscal 
responsibilities assumed by the companies 
or a satisfactory report of the discharge of 
the aggregate responsibility of the top man- 
agement for any period. 


On July 31, 1946, in House Document 
No. 674, the Comptroller General, re- 
porting to Congress on the audit of the 
RFC then in progress by his Office, listed 
the following specific failures in the ac- 
counting functions of the RFC: 

First. The Company does not control 
its $7,000,000,000 investment in property. 

Second. The Company does not control 
its $800,000,000 investment in inventories 
of Defense Supplies Corporation, Metals 
Reserve Company, and U. S. Commercial 
Company. 

Third. The Company does not control 
its cash receipts. 

Fourth. The Company does not control 
rentals earned on its properties. 

Fifth. The Company does not control 
certain important liabilities. 

Sixth. The Company does not control 
recoveries due it on plant extensions built 
for utility companies. 

Seventh. The Company does not con- 
trol its surplus property disposal activi- 
ties. 

Eighth. The Company has o control 
over the activities of its affiliate, U. S. 
Commercial Company. 

I have inquired of the Comptroller 
General to find out whether in the ensu- 
ing period he has had any occasion to 
revise these findings, and I quote from 
his letter to me on June 4, 1947: 

The views of the General Accounting Office 
concerning accounting of the RFC and other 
matters, as expressed in House Document No. 
674 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, second 
session, remain unchanged. 


To asree to the active continuation 
of the RFC now the House must sub- 
scribe to the belief that private credit in 
the United States cannot operate with- 
out a public credit crutch at a time when 
American business is in the biggest boom 
in its history. I am unable to accept 
that conclusion. Further, it appears 
somewhat strange that we should be, 
in official oratory, at least, opposing the 
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nationalization of credit in foreign lands 
while continuing to countenance its 
growth in this country. 

To pass this measure in its present 
form the House must subscribe to the 
belief that politically selected money 
lenders, using other people’s savings, can 
loan money with more wisdom and com- 
petence than private individuals and 
groups using their own funds. It must 
subscribe to the belief that the Govern- 
ment has a right to use arbitrarily 
assessed tax funds for risk capital pur- 
poses in private enterprise. 

To continue the RFC the House must 
subscribe to the belief that either an 
emergency exists in the field of private 
credit or that the private credit facilities 
of the Nation are so defective or so puny 
that an instrument of state capitalism 
must permanently both umpire and play 
in the contest of supplying credit to 
private enterprise. I cannot agree to 
this conclusion. 

In its present lending to business firms, 
the RFC is doing one of three things (1) 
making loans that private credit institu- 
tions find economically unsound; (2) 
competing unfairly with private capital; 
or (3) making political loans. 

This is not a healthy situation even 
though there may be a great number of 
private banks in this country who cur- 
rently welcome the credit crutch fa- 
cilities made available by the RFC. 

In the competitive enterprise system 
there should be enough competition 
among the banks to see that every rea- 
sonably sound loan is made. If present 
laws prevent such loans from being made 
for one reason or another, such as capi- 
tal requirements of small-town banks, 
then changes should be made in our 
banking laws to permit private credit to 
become mobile enough to supply such 
needs. 

When the RFC makes loans that pri- 
vate institutions will not make, it im- 
poses a judgment that overrules the 
competitive operation of the natural eco- 
nomic laws. It interferes with the oper- 
ation of financial institutions whose 
progress and profits depend upon their 
ability and willingness to make every 
reasonably sound loan. 

Mr. Chairman, theoretically the House 
has four alternatives before it on the 
RFC. 

One is to do as the other body did, 
extend it for 1 year without change. 
That procedure seems utterly indefen- 
sible in a Congress pledged to get the 
Government out of business, to eliminate 
unnecessary bureaus and to bring about 
economy in Government. 

A second alternative is to abolish the 
RFC entirely. I am not inclined to favor 
that course. However, there is a signifi- 
cant body of opinion in this country that 
believes that to be the sound procedure, 
based upon the fact that the RFC was 
set up to tide us over an emergency and 
the emergency is over. Rather than the 
continuance provided in this bill, I be- 
lieve the RFC should be liquidated. 

A third alternative is the one selected 
by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. It is to continue this agency 
more or less indefinitely, although the 
stated period of the bill is 2 years, and 
leave it possessed with tremendous pow- 
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ers although shorn of the utterly fan- 
tastic wartime grants of power. 

A fourth alternative is to preserve the 
RFC as a skeleton organization, as an in- 
strument of public credit that could be 
reactivated in the event of another 
emergency. This was the course that I 
had hoped the committee would take in 
its action on this bill. 

By retaining this agency on a stand-by 
basis the House would be preserving its 
utility in the case of another emergency. 

In this way the potential usefulness of 
the RFC could be continued, but the evils 
which it brings into the normal operation 
of our private credit facilities wouJd be 
ended. 

In closing I want to point out to the 
House that this bill continues in the 
hands of the RFC, a politically controlled 
credit agency, vast powers to influence 
the course of economic affairs in this 
Nation. 

For some time we have been in the 
throes of inflation, yet the RFC with con- 
tinued power can add fuel to inflation by 
financing enterprises which are unsound 
credit risks. 

While the bill provides that the RFC 
will not provide financial assistance un- 
less financial assistance is not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms, this pro- 
vision is open to many interpretations. 
For example, in its current operations the 
RFC loans money at 4 percent. This in- 
terest rate alone has operated as an in- 
flationary factor in the economy. It has 
undoubtedly encouraged the establish- 
ment of businesses that would not other- 
wise come into being at the height of a 
war-created boom. ‘ 

It seems probable that the lending 
operations of the RFC have helped to ac- 
centuate the length and intensity of the 
present business boom. As a conse- 
quence, the bust—when it comes—vwill 
be of greater proportions than without 
the peacetime operations of the RFC in 
the field of private credit. 

If that conjecture proves correct, then 
the peacetime RFC will have gone a long 
way toward nullifying its emergency 
usefulness. 

If the Congress means business when 
it orates about “eliminations of unneces- 
sary bureaus” the RFC is a good place to 
start. The creeping socialization that 
this agency is facilitating has no place in 
a nation that owes its greatness to a 
genuine system of private operated en- 
terprise. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. PLOESER]. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, with- 
in the provisions of H. R. 3916, a bill to 
amend the RFC Act as amended, is a 
most important provision which affects 
our entire national economy and in par- 
ticular, small business, which comprises 
95 percent of all of our free competitive 
enterprise. The important part of this 
bill is found on page 20, line 18, under 
section 208, which restores to RFC the 
powers which were granted that agency 

under Executive Order 9665 to purchase 
surplus property for resale to small busi- 
ness. Were these normal times, such 
provision would probably not be neces- 
sary, but, unfortunately, these are not 
normal times—monopoly tendencies 
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have been accentuated during the war— 
small business in competition with big 
business has been denied access to 
many of the vital raw materials or 
finished products necessary for its 
healthy, economic life. 

For the information of this Congress, 
on March 11, 1947, Comptroller General 
Warren ruled that the RFC was without 
authority to use funds for exercising its 
statutory priority to obtain surplus prop- 
erty on behalf of small business. Based 
on this ruling, the RFC stopped as of the 
morning of March 12, accepting new ap-_ 
plications or processing pending appli- 
cations, of which there were 25,000 pend- 
ing and several hundred new applica- 
tions filed weekly. This activity of t- 
RFC has been highly successful and very 
satisfactory to small business. The RFC 
has consummated over 45,000 transac- 
tions this year alone involving a total 
of $108,000,000 acquisition costs, and 
what we mean by this year is from Jan- 
uary 1 until the cut-off date of March 
12, which in itself indicates the tre- 
mendous help small business received 
by having this priority. 

In practice, the exercise of this priority 
by RFC is without cosi to the Govern- 
ment because small business either pays 
cash for the property or obtains a loan 
for that purpose. It is significant to 
note that the loans to small business in 
this connection run less than 1 percent. 

Since the statutory priority of RFC 
has not expired, the result of the Comp- 
troller General’s ruling is to defeat the 
intent of Congress on behalf of small 
business in surplus-property acquisition 
in competition with big business. 

The basis of the Comptroller General's 
ruling is that the corporate charter of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation ex- 
pired on December 31, 1946, and no funds 
can be used for carrying out any of the 
functions formerly possessed by SWPC. 
However, in early 1946, the functions of 
SWFC were transferred to the RFC and 
the Department of Commerce and for 
this reason, the corporate charter of the 
SWPC was permitted to expire. It was 
generally believed, and the Attorney 
General has so specifically ruled, that 
the power so transferred may still be 
exercised. 

No sooner had the Comptroller Gen- 
eral issued his ruling than this all-im- 
portant matter affecting small business 
was brought to my attention and I im- 
mediately introduced into this Congress, 
H. R. 2535, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
passed out of that committee favorably; 
went to the Rules Committee, passed out 
of the Rules Committee and came to the 
floor of this House, where it was passed 
unanimously. This bill then went to the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee and was passed out of that commit- 
tee unanimously; it was given Order No. 
60 on the Senate Calendar. Unanimous 
consent was asked to bring this bill up 
for immediate consideration because of 
the serious impact upon small business. 
There was objection to the unanimous- 
consent rule by one lone Senator, which 
automatically put the bill back in its 
original position on the Senate Calendar. 

Telegrams, letters, and ‘phone calls, 
far too numerous to elaborate upon were 
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Teceived by the Committee on Small 
Business of the House of Repreesntatives, 
seeking aid to small business in having 
this priority reestablished for small busi- 
ness by this Congress. 

H. R. 2535 was recommitted to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
the Senate, where it again met with ob- 
jection by the same Senator and was de- 
feated in committee by a vote of 7 to 2. 

The Administrator of War Assets has 
stated that he recommends the priorities 
for the groups selected by Congress to be 
continued until at least December 31 of 
this year. Small business, as explicitly 
stated in the Surplus Property Act, was 
one of the groups which Congress recog- 
nized needed specific assistance. Yet, 
due to the circumstances which I have 
just related, this is the only group se- 
lected by Congress for special assistance 
which is being deprived of the rights 
which Congress intended it should 
receive. 

There is another factor in the situa- 
tion which I feel also should be brought 
to the attention of this Congress. One 
of the primary objectives of the act was 
to assist the returning veteran to estab- 
lish himself in business. Under the 
O’Mahoney-Manasco amendment of last 
year, veterans were given the priority 
on surplus property, second only to Gov- 
ernment agencies. This, however, is a 
one-time priority, and after the veteran 
has exercised it, he is no longer eligible 
for assistance under the veterans’ 
priority. This is logical, as he has then 
become a small businessman. Conse- 
quently, in denying to small business the 
priority rights intended them by Con- 
gress, we are also denying assistance to 
the veteran who has established him- 
self as a small businessman. 

The sudden halting of the small busi- 
ness priority came as a shock to many 
small businessmen. In fact, RFC still 
holds approximately 18,000 unfilled ap- 
plications, to say nothing of those who 
have been turned away since that date. 
According to the latest figures of War 
Assets, there will be approximately $18,- 
000,000,000 of surplus property yet to be 
disposed of. This is many times the total 
surplus from the First World War and 
contains a fair percentage of raw ma- 
terials, finished products or real property 
highly suitable to small business. By 
depriving small business of this priority 
position on this stupendous inventory 
still available, we are jeopardizing their 
competitive position in industry and 
definitely depriving them of the assist- 
ance that Congress has always intended 
they should receive. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to state that each member 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency is very proud of our able chair- 
man. He has been very patient, has 
shown a lot of diplomacy, and has heard 
everybody who wanted to be heard for 
the bill and against the bill. I think we 
have-a good bill, with one exception, and 
I shall call attention to this later. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
is the result of weeks of careful study of 
the financial structure of the RFC, its 
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outstanding obligations and commit- 
ments, and RFC’s policy in every field of 
lending in which it is now authorized to 
operate. The bill that has been drafted 
on the basis of these hearings is soundly 
conceived and is calculated to meet legiti- 
mate credit needs of those businesses in 
this country which are presently unable 
to obtain credit from normal, private 
financial channels and provides a frame- 
work which can promptly be imple- 
mented by the Congress as circumstances 
may require. 

The bill does not extend RFC with all 
its existing powers. Many powers which 
appear in the present RFC laws are the 
result of numerous statutes passed by the 
Congress over the past 15 years to meet 
particular emergency situations. Many 
of these, of course, are no longer needed 
and are repealed in the bill. 

There is one provision of the present 
law that is repealed which I think ought 
to be restored, and that is the provision 
which authorizes the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to buy the GI loans. 
I expect to support an amendment to 
restore this provision when it is offered. 

There is retained, however, a broad 
base which Congress can quickly ex- 
pand to meet. any emergency that may 
arise in the future. Powers retained to 
meet the credit required by deserving 
borrowers appear to be adequate to sat- 
isfy immediate need. What is of equal 
importance is the fact that the bill pre- 
serves as a corporate entity a Govern- 
ment organization, which, during the 
most trying times of this country’s his- 
tory, has had 15 years’ experience in 
dealing with emergencies of the most 
serious character in peacetime depres- 
sion and war. 3 

At the risk of repeating much that 
many of you have heard in the past, and 
especially in recent weeks, I think it 
appropriate to review briefly some of 
the major achievements of the RFC dur- 
ing the period of its. existence. Those 
achievements in each and every instance 
had some direct relationship to the pres- 
ervation of the private enterprise system 
in America as we know it, and, in my 
opinion, cannot be repeated too many 
times. Its influence is reflected in the 
high standard of living enjoyed in Amer- 
ica today, and to the credit of the peo- 
ple who directed the operations of the 
RFC, there has never been an attempt 
to dramatize its accomplishments in the 
press, radio, or other popular avenues 
of publicity. The RFC needs no such 
build-up. It is solid, substantial, and 
dedicated to the preservation of equal 
opportunity for all in the business and 
industrial life of this great country. I. 
for one, am at a complete loss in my 
efforts to understand the basis for any 
opposition to its continuance. Let us re- 
view for a moment some of the many 
major accomplishments of this great or- 
ganization, all of which have contributed 
to the healthy growth of the private en- 
terprise system in this country. 

In 1933, by action of the RFC, the tot- 
tering banking structure of the United 
States was saved, and public confidence 
restored. Millions of depositors were 
saved from loss. Millions of dollars of 
people’s money invested in real estate, 
homes, farms, and business property were 
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saved by RFC’s purchase of mortgages 
during the grim days of the depression. 
Unfortunate people who were the victims 
of floods, storms, cyclones, earthquakes, 
and other disasters were provided the 
funds for a new start. The railroad 
transportation system, upon which this 
country so vitally depends, was preserved. 
Hundreds of businesses were saved from 
bankruptcy, and many others would have 
been forced out of business had not the 
RFC moved with speed and intelligence. 

The prompt and effective action by the 
RFC during the years of the thirties, 
without question, enabled the United 
States to successfully meet the severe 
tests occasioned by the outbreak of war 
in 1941, 

It was plain early in 1940 that the 
United States was faced with a struggle 
which could result either in the preser- 
vation of the American principle of free 
opportunity and individual liberty, or the 
acceptance of a totalitarian doctrine bent 
upon forcing its will upon all mankind. 

It was at this desperate time that the 
Congress of the United States determined 
that the agency of the Government best 
qualified to prepare us for the severe 
trials ahead was the RFC. Consequently, 
broad powers were provided the cor- 
poration, perhaps broader than ever be- 
fore granted to an agency of this Gov- 
ernment. These powers have never been 
abused, and the results speak for them- 
selves. As a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee for many years, 
and as one who has intimately par- 
ticipated in the discussions preceding the 
granting of these powers, I am proud, 
at the moment when this important bill 
is being considered, to state that the RFC 
has ach‘eved an enviable record in serv- 
ing the public good. : 

We are all, at this moment, concerned 
with the troubled situation existing in 
every part of the world which vitally 
affects our way of living. We certainly 
would be blind to the effects these de- 
velopments would have on the economy 
of the United States if we permitted the 
one agency of the Government which, by 
experience and ability, is equipped to 
meet such circumstances, to end its 
useful service to this country. For this 
reason, if for no other, it is my convic- 
tion that the RFC should be extended 
for a period of at least 2 years. 

But there are other more immediate 
reasons why RFC’s life should be ex- 
tended. No business enterprise in this 
country can survive if denied adequate 
credit to meet its legitimate needs. We 
hear on every hand that the banks are 
in better condition than ever before in 
our history. But the banks, for some 
reason which I am unable fully to under- 
stand, simply are not making the loans 
necessary for the survival of many small 
business enterprises. They are denied 
the opportunity to engage in gainful 
occupation for lack of adequate credit 
from private banking channels, and the 
demand for that credit is now greater 
than ever before. The RFC in 1946 made 
five times the number of loans made in 
1945 and eight times the number in 
1944, representing over 33 percent of all 
loans made to business enterprises since 
RFC's inception. 
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Thousands of these loans were made to 
returning veterans which enabled them 
to reestablish old businesses and estab- 
lish new ones. I can cite an example in 
my own State of Georgia which, I am 
sure, is typical of situations existing all 
over the United States. Approximately 
100 veterans organized a corporation for 
the production of certain housing mate- 
rials. Each purchased $1,000 worth of 
common stock in their corporation and 
individually sought to borrow about 
$2,000 more, guaranteed under the GI 
bill of rights. Application to private 
banks for the additional funds was de- 
nied, and, having exhausted all possibil- 
ities of aid from private sources, the 
RFC made the loans directly. The man- 
ufacturing plant is now in production 
and employs approximately 160 veterans 
and the concern is producing housing 
materials urgently needed at this time, 
and at a profit. 

I am sure that the small banks appre- 
ciate the service that RFC renders in the 
field of small business. Because of the 
rules governing loans by banks, they are 
frequently unable to make loans which 
they might otherwise be perfectly will- 
ing to make. RFC makes it possible for 
these businesses to establish themselves 
on a sound financial basis, and they 
eventually become the best customers of 
private banking institutions. The small 
bankers recognize this. They also know 
that RFC in its participation program 
enables the small bank to earn a rea- 
sonable profit on its loans which, except 
for the RFC, would be absorbed by the 
larger city banks. 

The action which the Congress is 
about to take on H. R. 3916, which would 
extend the life of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, is one of the most 
important decisions to be made in the 
present session. Failure to approve this 
bill would, in my judgment, result in 
far-reaching, disastrous consequences to 
our national economy. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
am definitely and heartily in favor of the 
enactment of this bill. First, I would like 
to compliment our chairman, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wotcott], on 
the very splendid job that he did in go- 
ing over the entire authorization and 
lending authority of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and carefully re- 
writing the act so as to bring its duties 
and its functions within the purview of 
what the present situation demands in 
Government financing. 

The bill, as the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. WotcottT] so ably told you, 
simply continues the RFC for another 
2 years, in clearly defined language. 
The Congress has, at various times since 
the establishment of the agency back in 
the depression days, added new duties 
and new authorizations to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Like so many legislative acts, many of 
those powers have been allowed to gather 
dust on the statute books until no man 
living knew where the lending authority 
of the RFC began or where it left off. It 
was a job that required careful and 
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painstaking reorganization of the legis- 
lation. 
ONLY ONE DEFEAT 

I believe, except in one instance, it 
represents one of the finest pieces of leg- 
islation that has been brought to the 
floor of this House. 

We greatly reduce the lending author- 
ity and the borrowing authority of the 
RFC, cutting it down to what I believe is 
adequate postwar size. It will be limited 
to $2,000,000,000 of new business with the 
passage of this act. 

In considering the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation you have learned of 
some of the more spectacular lending 
activities as—witness the time when it 
saved the large railroads, the insurance 
companies, and the banks. This errone- 
ously left the impression that it was an 
agency functioning only to help big busi- 
ness. 

NINETY PERCENT WERE SMALL LOANS 


Nothing could be further from the 
truth, because 90 percent of all the loans 
that have been made by this agency since 
it started have been small business loans. 
Ninety percent of the loans have been 
made not to salvage or to insure invested 
capital, but made with the idea of creat- 
ing employment; with the idea of keep- 
ing alive the industrial production of this 
country, both little and big, to furnish 
jobs for American workmen so that they 
could produce, not only for their indus- 
try but for the health and welfare of the 
Nation as well. You know the jobs RFC 
did during the depression. Perhaps one 
of the few sources of investment capital 
that were open not only for private busi- 
ness but for our States and municipali- 
ties as well, was the RFC through those 
troubled times. 

Dormitories were built across this land 
of ours. State schools, municipal, farm 
drainage, and other improvements were 
put in because the RFC made available 
this credit at an interest rate that the 
communities and the public bodies of 
this Nation could afford to pay. 

I doubt if there has been any agency 
of Government that has operated since 
1933 that can show a performance rec- 
ord of over $500,000,000 clear profit to 
the United States Government as a re- 
sult of its peacetime activities. We 
heaped dozens and dozens of disagree- 
able jobs on the RFC during the depres- 
sion and we heaped dozens of disagree- 
able jobs on the RFC during the war. 

They furnished the personnel, the 
trained organization, the know-how, to 
administer these agencies in a most 
creditable manner. I doubt if there is 
any agency in the Government today 
whose relationships have been as pleas- 
ant, who have stayed so closely within 
the authority granted to them by the 
Congress of the United States as the 
RFC; and yet the result of their peace- 
time operations has been over $500,000,- 
000 profit to Uncle Sam. 


NOW POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Now we are looking at the postwar sit- 
uation. Already there are rumors going 
across the country that a recession is 
apt to set in; and far back from Wash- 
ington you find on the main streets of 
America coming signs of a tightening of 
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as normal credit facilities of the Na- 
on. 

No one knows, of course, what is going 
to happen, whether we will have a re- 
cession, whether the disturbed foreign 
situation or other events over which 
neither the Congress nor business have 
any control, will result in a great strin- 
gency of credit; and I think we would be 
very, very careless of the Nation’s wel- 
fare if we, at this time, should fail to 
continue the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

AIDS SMALL BANKS 


I am constrained to disagree with my 
distinguished colleague the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUFFETT], when he 
says that this is a socialization of credit, 
This credit that the RFC extends through 
banks to the free-enterprise system is the 
very core of free enterprise. You can- 
not have free enterprise if you deny the 
necessary long-term and intermediate- 
term credit to the smaller businesses of 
this Nation. 

I disagree with him also that a bunch 
of bureaucrats are sitting in Washington 
saying who gets the credit and who does 
not get the credit. The record of loans 
made by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shows that the credit origi- 
nates with the smaller banks of this 
country. ‘These small financial enter- 
prises ask the RFC if it will join with 
them and furnish additional participa- 
tion credit facilities for making the 
loans these small, individual, privately 
owned or company-owned credit enter- 
prises throughout the 49 States wish to 
make. 

The RFC originates no loans. All the 
loans it makes are requests that come 
for the most part to it from small banks. 

Before the RFC was established, these 
small banks, limited under our national 
banking acts and under the Federal Re- 
serve restrictions, could lend only a cer- 
tain small percentage of their capital— 
I believe not more than 20 percent—to 
any one borrower. 

They would have to get the necessary 
additional financial credit by going with 
their hat in their hand to Wall Street 
banks begging and pleading in order to 
get the necessary credit to make the 
wheels of industry turn in their own 
locality. 

It was Government regulations that 

prevented them from lending more than 
a certain percentage of their capital to 
these small businesses. Yet, because 
financial power was concentrated in a 
few great banks of this country, they 
could say to the small banks, “Give ‘us 
almost all of your profit on the deal or 
we will not underwrite the loan; we will 
not participate in the loan.” 

That is why I say it is so necessary at 
this time when no man knows what the 
financial situation will be that we are 
going into, to have this added financial 
assistance that the smaller lending enter- 
prises of our Nation, the smaller banks, 
can go to and ask participation as part- 
ners in helping to build their home-town 
free enterprise in their local communi- 
ties. 

To show you the necessity for these 
loans in the postwar period, $450,000,000 
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worth of new loans have been originated 
in participation with small banks and 
small lending enterprises during 1946, 
and all this was done without one single 
word of criticism that the RFC was com- 
peting with any lending institutions. I 
think that is a record you can be very 
proud of. 
DEMANDS EXPANDING ECONOMY 


Mr. Chairman, prosperity and full em- 
ployment depend on an expanding econ- 
omy and not a contracting economy. If 
you want to make jobs for the people 
who have the talents tc work, you can do 
no better than to make this necessary 
finance for these small enterprises 
available to the little man who wants to 
establish his own business, who wants 
to buy machinery, who wants to buy 
equipment, who wants to put out a prod- 
uct that America is willing to buy. 

Without access to this long-term 
financing, free enterprise suffers. Every- 
body says that today the banks are bulg- 
ing with money. You go to any bank 
examiner and see whether the Federal 
Reserve likes to see a 3- or 4-year note 
for $500,000 in a bank's portfolio. Ask 
any country banker and he will tell you 
that note will get them into more trouble, 
no matter how good the loan is, with the 
bank examiners than anything they 
might have in their portfolios. 

INTERMEDIATE CREDIT NEEDED 


There is a drought, there is a scarcity, 
there is a shortage of this intermediate 
time financing. There is no place that 
the little businessman can go to in the 
investment market, either in Wall Street 
or in any of the great financial centers, 
and get adequate financing for his little 
business. 

If you take away the prospect and 
chance for the little, small bank to origi- 
nate this loan, without a chance for the 
RFC to participate in that, you will be 
doing a very dangerous thing for the 
economy of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman three addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
does the RFC have good business judg- 
ment? Is it capable of making money? 
I remember a small bit of legislation 
that I helped to get into a bill to insure 
against war damage. This insurance 
was being sought throughout the coun- 
try during the war. The RFC by op- 
erating with only two or three assistants 
reinsured these insurance policies 
against bomb and other war damage and 
made a little over 8250,000, 000 out of 
that one project. Does that sound like 
an agency we would like to abolish, an 
agency we would like to throw away at 
this time as a financial uncertainty? I 
hardly think so. 

DAMAGES GI LAW 


Mr. Chairman, I want to speak about 
one small point of difference between 
the members of the committee that we 
had. I refer to cutting out from this 
bill what was known last year as the 
Brown amendment, put in by my dis- 
tinguished friend from Georgia IMr. 
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Brown] at the request of the Veterans’ 
Administration. It permitted the RFC 
to furnish a secondary market for in- 
sured loans that the Veterans’ Bureau 
make to the veterans to buy their homes. 

The committee did not take enough 
time in considering this proposal. 
Surely we did not have enough testimony 
to show us the right way to do it. 

By arbitrarily denying this secondary 
market for GI home loans I believe we 
are going to do the Government a dis- 
service, and I know definitely that we are 
going to do the veterans who want to 
get a home a disservice. 

In permitting the RFC to buy the GI 
loans, we offered the RFC a chance to 
buy them from any person who has origi- 
nally made the loan. There can be no 
shifting or bickering of paper back and 
forth. The RFC under the Brown 
amendment could only buy from the 
original maker of the loan. They could 
only buy them at par. In other words, 
they could get back from the RFC the 
money that they themselves had lent 
the GI. The man who sells the loan 
then is allowed to service that loan, col- 
lect the interest, and so forth, for the 
RFC on the standard going rate, the 
lowest minimum rate that is available 
or allowable in the insurance practice. 
That is one-half of 1 percent. That is 
all he gets for servicing these small 
loans. 

I think we would be making a very 
great mistake to restrict this bill to 
eliminate that type of paper from pur- 
chase by the RFC. 

We can take in thousands of different 
kinds of commercial paper and business 
loans under this bill, and yet you are 
going to say to the country at large 
that we ourselves, the Congress, do not 
have enough faith in the integrity of 
these GI loans to make them eligible 
for purchase by the RFC. 

If the veterans across the Nation in 
our 48 States are going to get ample ` 
credit for their homes, as this Congress 
has promised them they will get under 
the GI bill of rights, then we should pro- 
vide this secondary market for these 
loans in the RFC. 

It will make this veterans’ housing 
program work far better. Without this 
authority, I am afraid that approval by 
the Veterans’ Bureau of the GI’s housing 
loan will merely be a “hunting license,” 
and in spite of all the guaranties the 
Congress has made for his house, he 
will be unable to get it financed. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOLGER]. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that it is really an imposition in consum- 
ing any time on my part to make any 
statement concerning this bill which the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
has brought to the House. But I could 
not refrain from doing so in remem- 
brance of the full testimony a d all the 
evidence that was presented to our com- 
mittee on the subject. It was really, I 
must say, a surprise to me to find that 
over the great period of years since the 
time this institution of Government was 
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organized in 1932 up to the present time 
that such a magnificent showing has 
been made as was made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. We re- 
member the many difficult situations 
in the last 5 or 6 years that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation en- 
countered in respect to the extreme 
needs that were brought on by the war 
situation. They never failed. They 
operated in other fields and finally came 
out with a legitimately shown profit, 
notwithstanding some of the losses that 
they had to take because they were asked 
to step into the breach in the way of 
subsidizing needed materials and the 
production of needed materials in the 
war, whether it was profitable or not, and 
with all that it has been a grand show- 
ing that the Reconstruction. Finance 
Corporation has made even in its finan- 
cial operations. 

It would be impossible for any one to 
recount the great benefits that this has 
been to the business of the United States 


since the year 1932. It has been large. 


It has been tremendous. Taken all to- 
gether, I do not know of any institution 
of Government that has rendered a 
greater service and a larger service than 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
rendered. 

I bring to your attention, nevertheless, 
in the lending field the testimony of one 
witness before us whose name I do not 
recall, and I would not care to say if I 
remembered it; it is immaterial. He was 
somewhat skeptical. He did not know 
what the committee was going to do. and 
it seemed that he was a little of the opin- 
ion that we should discontinue the life 
of this corporation. I asked him a ques- 
tion as to what percent of the loans over 
the period had been made by private 
banking institutions and what by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
His answer was that 98 percent of all the 
loans had been made by private banking 
institutions. I then asked him why he 
was uneasy about the situation. He said 
he was not, because it had been fairly 
and honestly and well operated to the 
benefit of the economy of the whole 
country. The bankers themselves were 
definitely included. He was just afraid 
of the broad powers they already have 
under the act as it originally obtained. 

The committee felt that now we are 
in what we conceive to be, though we do 
not know how long it will remain, an 
easy place as to financing the necessary 
industry of our country, including agri- 
culture and other activities of our econ- 
omy, we would do well to limit the scope 
and the breadth of the operations of the 
institution; but we do not know how 
long this situation will obtain. We hope 
it will continue indefinitely, but the ex- 
pectation we could not reasonably have, 
and certainly we could not kill an or- 
ganization that has been as helpful as 
this one has. We feel that it should not 
be laid back upon the shelf as a dead 
body but should be continued as a living 
thing. Then if we find in a year or 2 
years—and that is the limit of the ex- 
tension of the life of the Corporation— 
that broader powers are needed, if some 
deplorable situation arises when we must 
enlarge its powers and its scope of oper- 
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ations, we can safely and well do so. In 
the meantime, however, it is best for the 
industry and the economy of this coun- 
try that it be retained just as we have 
retained it for the 2-year period, under 
the limitations that have been prescribed, 
which I think, speaking personally, are 
sufficient, and which at the same time 
are not at all too broad, but will be help- 
ful to everybody, including the banks, 
small business, and every other part of 
our economy. We should continue this 
Corporation’s lifc as a living thing as is 
done under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of this bill, and express the hope 
that the Reconstruction Finance-Corpo- 
ration will use its new powers to help in 
the solution of America’s No. 1 domestic 
problem, housing. 

Everything possible should and must 
be done to help overcome the housing 
shortage which is undermining the 
morale and health of millions of veter- 
ans and their families and of other citi- 
zens. The RFC should use its powers to 
help bring down the costs of new hous- 
ing by extending the necessary financing 
to new companies which have developed 
good industrial housing which they are 
ready to produce if they can get the nec- 
essary monetary backing and who can- 
not raise the money through private 
channels. Industrial housing is stand- 
ardization and preassembly manufacture 
of parts of a house by production-line 
methods to be assembled at the site. In- 
dustrial housing could bring a new chap- 
ter in construction methods in the United 
States and coula do much to provide 
homes for millions of people at prices 
that they can afford to pay by reducing 
labor, material, and production costs. 
Labor costs can be reduced because the 
number of man hours that go into a 
house assembled from parts produced by 
machine processes, is less than by tradi- 
tional manual methods. Material costs 
can be reduced because direct purchases 
by industrial house manufacturers from 
material manufacturers eliminate many 
of the intermediate distribution and 
middle-man costs. Production costs can 
be reduced because of the efficiency of in- 
dustrial engineering techniques. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Hays]. 

RFC HAS AN IMPRESSIVE RECORD 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, when I 
think of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration I think of a good friend of 
mine known to many of you, Harvey C. 
Couch, of Arkansas. In 1932 President 
Hoover summoned that brilliant business 
man to Washington to help lay the 
foundations of this great financial in- 
stitution, I know how he neglected his 
private business to work with others in 
establishing the early policies of the RFC, 
that enabled the agency to lend $2,- 
000,000,000 to the banks of America, 99 
percent of which has been repaid. 

I also think of John D. Goodloe, the 
present Chairman of the Board, an able 
administrator. He was only a law stu- 
dent when I first met him, and I have 
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taken pride in his progress. I think 

the entire committee was impressed by 

the statement Chairman Goodloe made 

in reviewing the activities of the RFC 

during his service as chairman. 
REVISIONS ARE IN ORDER 


The gentleman from Michigan has 
done an excellent job in guiding our 
thinking as he explored this problem in- 
dividually, pointing the way to a sim- 
plified statute that would clearly chart 
the future activities. 

Now, the Congress owes it to the peo- 
ple to define clearly just what function 
this agency is to serve in the future. The 
bill is clear and concise and I hope it 
will be supported. 

Some of its functions are still neces- 
sary. For example, through disaster 
loans, 30 States suffering at times from 
floods, earthquakes, and tornadoes have 
participated in RFC benefits, a magnifi- 
cent service, and one that should con- 
tinue. 

RFC USED FOR WIDE VARIETY OF SERVICES 


Impartial observers will agree that 
RFC, during the 15 years since its organ- 
ization, has demonstrated its ability 
to discharge numerous responsibilities 
which Congress assigned to it. 

Let me mention briefly a few of the 
other things which we have been able to 
accomplish through the agency of this 
Corporation. It buttressed our weak- 
ened banking system in 1933 by putting 
approximately $1,200,000,000 of fresh 
capital in over 6,000 banks, and stood 
prepared to help the rest. This helped 
immeasurably in the restoration of con- 
fidence, despite the failure of more than 
6,000 banks in the preceding year or so. 
Approximately 85 percent of this total 
investment has been repaid. 

It also made loans to building and loan 
associations, credit unions, insurance 
companies, and agricultural credit insti- 
tutions, 

The RFC made loans to and invested 
in the securities of railroads owning 
more than two-thirds of the entire rail- 
road mileage of the country, to the ex- 
tent of about $1,000,000,000. This finan- 
cial assistance saved many of our large 
systems from receivership and helped 
them prepare for the great burdens 
which they assumed during the war. 
Only a small portion of these loans re- 
mains unpaid. 

It has aided municipalities and local 
public agencies in financing the con- 
struction and improvement of essential 
public projects. With this assistance, 
local communities have been able to 
build bridges, waterworks, and other 
projects essential to the welfare of their 
citizens. Practically all of these proj- 
ects have been financially successful. 
More than $100,000,000 has been loaned 
to help in the reorganization of drainage 
and irrigation districts. This assistance 
has been of vital importance to many of 
our farm areas. 

During the period of national defense 
and throughout the war, responsibilities 
of the most diverse nature were assigned 
to the RFC because of its record for do- 
ing the job expeditiously and in a busi- 
nesslike manner. 

It is also worth mentioning that the 
peacetime functions of the RFC have 
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been carried on without any drain on the 
Treasury. In fact, they have yielded a 
net profit to the Government of more 
than $500,000,000 after payment of all 
operating expenses, interest on the money 
borrowed, and an adequate reserve 
against losses. A 

This is a record of restored confidence, 
and the prompt performance of difñcult 
assignments in times of emergency. I 
do not anticipate a depression within 
the next year or two, and I hope that we 
will never face another one, but none 
of us can read the future and it is well 
to bear in mind that the RFC with its 
vast experience, its trained organization 
and its flexible procedures, can be of in- 
calculable value to the Nation should an 
unforeseen emergency develop. An or- 
ganization of this caliber cannot be built 
overnight. 

In addition to the desirability of con- 
tinuing the RFC for emergency purposes, 
there is a continuing need for such an 
agency to meet the credit needs of busi- 
ness enterprises, particularly small busi- 
ness, including veterans. The economic 
health and welfare of this Nation depends 
mainly on the strength and stability of 
its small business enterprises. It is well 
known that the legitimate credit needs 
of small business cannot be entirely met 
by our private-banking institutions. 
And the RFC is authorized to make busi- 
ness loans only when credit is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms. In 
other words, the Corporation is not en- 
gaged in competition with banks. 

Many of the Corporation’s loans, par- 
ticularly to banks and railroads, have 
been large and spectacular, but the great 
majority of all business loans have been 
made to small business enterprises. I 
am told that of the 39,000 business loans 
which the Corporation has made since 
1932, 90 percent have been in amounts 
under $100,000. The continuing need for 
this type of financial assistance is demon- 
strated by the fact that during 1946 the 
RFC made 12,247 loans to business enter- 
prises, involving over one-half billion 
dollars, and it should be remembered that 
these loans were made only to applicants 
who could not obtain credit from private 
sources. 

Perhaps of equal significance with its 
lending functions is the number of re- 
quests the Corporation has received from 
small business for various types of assist- 
ance, involving technical, managerial, 
and accounting problems. RFC officials 
advised us that in 1946 the Agency han- 
dled 260,000 requests for assistance, of 
which about 50 percent pertained to mat- 
ters other than loans. After receiving 
such preliminary assistance the loan ap- 
plicant frequently finds he does not need 
a loan, or that he does not need a loan 
as large as he anticipated, or for as long 
a time as he originally believed neces- 
sary. In many cases he finds that his 
needs can actually be met by his local 
bank. By handling many of its business 
loans through participation with banks 
the RFC has not only assisted small busi- 
nessmen throughout the country but has 
also been a great help to the smaller 
banks in meeting the legitimate credit 
needs of their community. 

Some practices of RFC I do not approve 
of but the agency was under a mandate 
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from Congress to follow them. I refer, 
for example, to loans to the REA and to 
farm-tenant loans. These should be di- 
rect Treasury loans and I hope this im- 
provement will be authorized by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me there is 
every reason for prompt and unanimous 
approval of the main features of this 
bill. I agree, however, that it is rather 
disquieting news that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma IMr. Mownroney], 
brings us of General Bradley’s disap- 
pointment in our failure to provide for 
the continued RFC financing of veter- 
ans’ loans. I hope under the 5-minute 
rule that we will go very carefully into 
the merits of the amendments to be of- 
fered in that respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc— 


TITLE I—AMENDMENT TO RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION ACT 


Section 1. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 1. There is hereby created a body 
corporate with the name ‘Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation’ (herein called the 
Corporation), with a capital stock of $325,- 
000,000 subscribed by the United States of 
America. Its principal office shall be located 
in the District of Columbia, but there may 
be established agencies or branch offices in 
any city or cities of the United States under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the board 
of directors. This act may be cited as the 
‘Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act’ 

“Sec. 2. The management of the Corpora- 
tion shall be vested in a board of directors 
consisting of tive persons appointed by the 
President of the United States by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Of 
the five members of the board, not more than 
three shall be members of any one political 
party and not more than one shall be ap- 
pointed from any one Federal Reserve dis- 
trict. Each director shall devote his time 
principally to the business of the Corpora- 
tion. The terms of the directors shall be 
2 years but they may continue in office until 
their successors are appointed and qualified. 
Whenever a vacancy shall occur other than 
by expiration of term the person appointed 
to fill such vacancy shall hold office for the 
unexpired portion of the term of the director 
whose place he is selected to fill. The di- 
rectors, except the chairman, shall receive 
salaries at the rate of $12,500 per annum 
each. The chairman of the board of direc- 
tors shall receive a salary at the rate of 
$15,000 per annum. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Corporation shall have 
succession through June 30, 1949, unless it 
is sooner dissolved by an act of Congress. 
It shall have power to adopt, alter, and use 
& corporate seal; to make contracts; to lease 
or purchase such real estate as may be nec- 
essary for the transaction of its business; to 


sue and be sued, to complain and to defend, 


in any court of competent jurisdiction, State 
or Federal: Provided, That the Corporation 
shall be entitled to and granted the same 
immunities and exemptions from the pay- 
ment of costs, charges, and fees as are grant- 
ed to the United States pursuant to the pro- 
visions of law codified in sections 543, 548, 
555, 557, 578, and 578a of title 28 of the 
United States Code, 1940 edition; to select, 
employ, and fix the compensation of such 
Officers, employees, attorneys, and agents as 
shall be necessary for the transaction of the 
business of the Corporation, in accordance 
with laws. applicable to the tion, as 
in effect on June 30, 1947, and as thereafter 
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amended; and to prescribe, amend, and re- 
peal, by its board of directors, bylaws, rules, 
and regulations governing the manner in 
which its general business may be conducted. 
Except as may be otherwise provided in this 
act, the board of directors of the Corpora- 
tion shall determine the necessity for and 
the character and amount of its obligations 
and expenditures under this act and the 
manner in which they shall be budgeted, 
incurred, allowed, paid, and accounted for, 
without regard to the provisions of any other 
laws governing the expenditure of public 
funds and such determinations shall be 
final and conclusive upon all other officers of 
the Government. The Corporation shall be 
entitled to the free use of the United States 
mails in the same manner as the executive 
departments of the Government. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the right to recover compensation 
granted by the act approved September 7, 
1916, as amended (5 U. S. C., sec. 751), shall 
be in lieu of, and shall be construed to ab- 
rogate, any and all other rights and reme- 
dies which any person, except for this pro- 
vision, might on account of injury or death 
of an employee, assert against the Corpora- 
tion or any of its subsidiaries. 

“Sec. 4. (a) To aid in financing agricul- 
ture commerce, and industry, to help in 
maintaining the economic stability of the 
country and to assist in promoting maxi- 
mum employment and production, the Cor- 
poration, within the limitations hereinafter 
provided, is authorized— 

“(1) To purchase the obligations of and to 
make loans to any business enterprise or- 
ganized or operating under the laws of any 
State or the United States: Provided, That 
the purchase of obligations (including equip- 
ment trust certificates) of, or the making of 
loans to railroads or air carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce or receivers or trustees 
thereof, shall be with the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, respectively: Provided 
further, That in the case of railroads or air 
carriers not in receivership or trusteeship, 
the Commission or the Board, as the case 
may be, in connection with its approval of 
such purchases or loans, shall also certify 
that such railroad or air carrier, on the basis 
of present and prospective earnings, may be 
expected to meet its fixed charges without a 
reduction thereof through judicial reorgant- 
zation except that such certificates shall not 
be required in the case of loans or purchases 
made for the acquisition of equipment or for 
maintenance. 

“(2) To make loans to any financial insti- 
tution organized under the laws of any State 
or of the United States. 

“(3) In order to aid in financing projects 
authorized under Federal, State, or munici- 
pal law, to purchase the securities and obli- 
gations of, or make loans to, (A) municipal- 
ities and political subdivisions of States, (B) 
public agencies and instrumentalities of one 
or more States, municipalities, and political 
subdivisions of States, and (C) public corpo- 
rations, boards, and commissions: Provided, 
That no such purchase or loan shall be made 
for payment of ordinary governmental or 
nonproject operating expenses as distin- 
guished from purchases and loans to aid in 
financing specific public projects. 

“(4) To make such loans, in an aggregate 
amount not to exceed $25,000,000 outstand- 
ing at any one time, as it may determine 
to be necessary or appropriate because of 
floods or other catastrophes. 

“(b) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) of subsection (a) of this section, unless 
the financial assistance applied for is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms. All 
securities and obligations purchased and all 
loans made under paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) of subsection (a) of this section shall be 
of such sound value or so secured as reason- 
ably to assure retirement or repayment and 
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such loans may be made either directly or in 
cooperation with banks or ofher lending 
institutions through agreements to partici- 
pate or by the purchase of participations, or 
otherwise. 8 

“(c) The total amount of investments, 
loans, purchases, and commitments made 
pursuant to this section 4 shall not exceed 
$2,009,000,000 outstanding at any one time. 

“(d) No fee or commission shall be paid 
by any applicant for financial assistance un- 
der the provisions of this act in connection 
with any such application, and any agree- 
ment to pay or payment of any such fee or 
commission shall be unlawful. 

“(e) No director, officer, attorney, agent, 
or employee of the Corporation in any man- 
ner, directly or indirectly, shall participate 
in the deliberation upon or the determina- 
tion of any question affecting his personal 
interests, or the interests of any corporation, 
partnership, or asscciation in which he is 
directly or indirectly interested. 

“(1) The powers granted to the Corpora- 
tion by this section shall cerminate at the 
close of business on June 30, 1949, Fut the 
termination of such powers shall not be con- 
strued (1) to prohibit disbursement of funds 
on purchases of securities and obligations, 
on loans; or on commitments or ‘agreements 
to make such purcheses or loans, made under 
this act prior to the close of business on such 
date, or (2) to affect the validity or per- 
formance’ of any other agreement made or 
entered into pursuant to law. 

“(g) As used in this act, the term ‘State’ 
includes the District of Columbia, Alaska. 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

“Sec. 5. Section 5202 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, as amended, is 
hereby amended by striking out the words 
War Finance Corporation Act’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words ‘Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act.’ 

“Sec, 6. The Federal Reserve banks are 
authorized and directed to act as custodians 
and fiscal agents for the Corporation in the 
general performance of its powers conferred 
by this act and the Corporation may reim- 
burse such Federal Reserve banks for such 
services in such manner as may be agreed 
upon. 

“Sec. 7. The Corporation may issue to the 
Secretary of the Treasury its notes, deben- 
tures, bonds, or other such obligations in an 
amount outstanding at any one time suf- 
cient to enable the Corporation to carry out 
its functions under this act or any other 
provision of law, such obligations to mature 
not more than 5 years from their respective 
dates of issue, to be redeemable at the option 
of the Corporation before maturity in such 
manner as may be stipulated in such obliga- 
tions. Such obligations may mature subse- 
quent to the period of succession of the Cor- 
poration. Bach such obligation shall bear 
interest at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the current average rate on outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States as of the last day of the month pre- 
ceding the issuance of the obligation of the 
Corporation. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to purchase any obligations of 
the Corporation to be issued hereunder, and 
for such purpose the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to use as a public-debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of any 
securities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issucd under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, are 
extended to include any purchases of the 
Corporation’s obligations hereunder. 

“SEC: 8. The Corporation, including its 
franchise, capital, reserves and surplus, and 
its income, shall be exempt from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, by any Territory, dependency, or pos- 
session thereof, or by any State, county, mu- 
nicipality, or local taxing authority, except 
that any real property of the Corporation 
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shall be subject to special assessments for 
local improvements and shall be subject to 
State, Territorial, county, municipal, or local 
taxation to the same extent according to its 
value as other real property is taxed: Pro- 
vided, That the special assessment and tax- 
ation of real property as authorized herein 
shall not include the taxation as real prop- 
erty of possessory interests, pipe lines, power 
lines, or machinery or equipment owned by 
the Corporation regardless of their nature, 
use, or manner of attachment or affixation 
to the land, building, or other structure upon 
or in which the same may be located. The 
exemptions provided for in the preceding 
sentence with respect to taxation (which 
shall, for all purposes, be deemed to include 
sales, use, storage, and purchase taxes) shall 
be construed to be applicable not only with 
respect to the Corporation but also with re- 
spect to any other public corporation which 
is now or which may be hereafter wholly 
financed and wholly managed by the Corpo- 
ration. Such exemptions shall also be con- 
strued to be applicable to loans made, and 
personal property owned by the Corporation 
or such other corporations, but such exemp- 
tions shall not be construed to be applicable 
in any State to any buildings which are con- 
siderec by the laws of such State to be per- 
sonal property for taxation purposes. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law or 
any privilege or consent to tax expressly or 
impliedly granted thereby, the shares of pre- 
ferred stock of national banking asscciations, 
and the shares of preferred stock, capital 
notes, and debentures of State banks and 


trust companies, acquired prior to July 1. 


1947, by the Corporation, and the dividends 
or interest derived therefrom by the Corpora- 
tion, shall not, so long as the Corporation 
shall continue to own the same, be subject 
to any taxation by the United States, by any 
Territory, dependency, or possession thereof, 
or the District of Columbia, or by any State, 
county, municipality, or local taxing author- 
ity, whether now, heretofore, or hereafter im- 
posed, levied, or assessed, and whether for a 
past, pres ut, or future taxing period. 

“Sec. 9. In the event of termination of 
the powers granted to the Corporation by 
section 4 of this act prior to the expiration 
of its succession as provided in section 3, 
the board of directors shall, except as other- 
wise herein specifically authorized, proceed 
to liquidate its assets and wind up its affairs. 
It may with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury deposit with the Treasurer 
of the United States as a special fund any 
money belonging to the Corporation or from 
time to time received by it in the course of 
liquidation, for the payment of its outstand- 
ing obligations, which fund may be drawn 
upon or paid out for no other purpose. Any 
balance remaining after the liquidation of 
all the Corporation's assets and after provi- 
sion has been made for payment of all legal 
obligations shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. Thereupon the Corporation shall be 
dissolved and its capital stock shall be can- 
celed and retired. 

“Sec. 10. If at the expiration of the suc- 
cession of the Corporation, its board of di- 
rectors shall not have completed the liquida- 
tion of its assets and the winding up of its 
affairs, the duty of completing such liquida- 
tion and winding up of its affairs shall be 
transferred to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who for such pur shall succeed to all 
the powers and duties of the board of direc- 
tors under this act. In such event he may 
assign to any officer or officers of the United 
States in the Treasury Department the exer- 
cise and performance, under his general 
supervision and direction, of any such pow- 
ers and duties. When the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall find that such liquidation 
will no longer be advantageous to the United 
States and that all of the Corporation's legal 
obligations have been provided for, he shall 
retire any capital stock then outstanding, 
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pay into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts the unused balance of the moneys 
belonging to the Corporation, and make a 
final report to the Congress. Thereupon the 
Corporation shall be deemed to be dissolved. 

“Sec. 11. (a) Whoever makes any state- 
ment knowing it to be false, or whoever 
willfully overvalues any security, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining for himself or for any ap- 
plicant any loan, or extension thereof by 
removal, deferment of action or otherwise, 
or the acceptance, release, or substitution of 
security therefor, or for the purpose of in- 
fluencing in any way the action of the Cor- 
poration, or for the purpose of obtaining 
money, property, or anything of value, under 
this act, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than 85,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than 2 years, or both. 

“(b) Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, or 
counterfeits any note, debenture, bond, or 
other obligation, or coupon, in imitation of or 
purporting to be a note, debenture, bond, or 
other obligation, or coupon, issued by the 
Corporation; or (2) passes, utters, or pub- 
lishes, or attempts to pass, utter or publish, 
any false, forged or counterfeited note, de- 
benture, bond, or other obligation, or coupon, 
purporting to have been issued by the Cor- 
poration, knowing the same to be false, 
forged, or counterfeited; or (3) falsely alters 
any note, debenture, bond, or other obliga- 
tion, or coupon, issued or purporting to have 
been issued by the Corporation; or (4) passes, 
utters, or publishes, or attempts to pass, utter, 
or publish, as true any falsely. altered or 
spurious note, debenture, bond, or other ob- 
ligation, or coupon, issued or purporting. to 
have been issued. by the Corporation, know- 
ing the same to be falsely altered or spurious, 
or any person who willfully violates any other 
provision of this act, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $10,000, by imprison- 
ment for not more than 5 years, or both 

“(c) Whoever, being connected in any ca- 
pacity with the Corporation, (1) embezzles, 
abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies any 
moneys, funds, securities, or other things of 
value, whether belonging to it or pledged or 
otherwise entrusted to it; or (2) with intent 
to defraud the Corporation or any other body 
politic or corporate, or any individual, or to 
deceive any officer, auditor, or examiner of the 
Corporation, makes any false entry in any 
book, report, or statement of or to the Cor- 
poration, or, without being duly authorized, 
draws any order or issues, puts forth, or as- 
signs any note, debenture, bond, or other ob- 
ligation, or draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, 
judgment, or decree thereof; or (3) with in- 
tent to defraud participates, shares, receives 
directly or indirectly any money, profit, prop- 
erty, or benefit through any transaction, loan, 
commission, contract, or any other act of the 
Corporation; or (4) gives any unauthorized 
information concerning any future action or 
plan of the Corporation which might affect 
the value of securities, or having such knowl- 
edge, invests or speculates, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the securities or property of any 
company, bank, or corporation receiving loans 
or other assistance from the Corporation, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
5 years, or both. 

“(d) No individual, association, partner- 
ship, or corporation shall use the words Re- 
construction Finance Corporation’ or a com- 
bination of these three words, as the name 
or a part thereof under which he or it shall 
do business. Every individual, partnership, 
association, or corporation violating this pro- 
hibition shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be punished by a fine of not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 or imprisonment not exceeding 
1 year, or both. 

“(e) The provisions of sections 112, 113, 
114, 115, 116, and 117 of the Criminal Code 
of the United States U. S. C., title 18, ch. 5, 
secs. 202 to 207, inclusive), insofar as ap- 
plicable, are extended to apply to contracts 
or agreements with the Corporation under 
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this act, which for the purposes hereof shall 
be held to include loans, advances, dis- 
counts, and rediscounts; extensions and re- 
newals thereof; and acceptances, releases, 
and substitutions of security therefor. 

“Src. 12. The Corporation is authorized to 
exercise the functions, powers, duties, and 
authority transferred to the Corporation by 
Public Law 109, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved June 30, 1945, but only with respect 
to programs, projects, or commitments out- 
standing on June 30, 1947. 

“Sec. 13. If any provision of this act or 
the application of such provision to any 
person or circumstances shall be held in- 
valid, the validity of the remainder of this 
act, and the applicability of such provision 
to other person or circumstances, shall not 
be affected thereby.” 

TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 201. No provision of this act shall be 
construed so as to prevent the Corporation 
from disbursing funds on purchases, of secu- 
rities and obligations, on loans made, or on 
commitments or agreements to make such 
purchases or loans, and liabilities incurred, 
pursuant to law prior to the effective date 
of this act. 

Sec. 202. The succession of United States 
Commercial Company, a corporation created 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
pursuant to section 5d (3) of the Recon- 
struction tion Act, as 
amended, is hereby extended through June 
30. 1948. 

Sec. 203. All assets and liabilities of every 
kind and nature, together with all docu- 
ments, books of account, and records, of 
the RFC Mortgage Company, a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of 
Maryland, all the capital stock of which is 
owned and held by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, shall be transferred to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
With respect to the assets, Habilities, and 
records transferred. Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation” for all purposes is hereby sub- 
stituted for “The RFC Mortgage Company”, 
and no suit, action, or other proceeding 
lawfully commenced by or against such cor- 
poration shall abate by reason of the en- 
actment of this act, but the court, on mo- 
tion or supplemental petition filed at any 
time within 12 months after the date of 
such enactment, showing a necessity for the 
survival of such suit, action, or other pro- 
ceeding to obtain a determination of the 
questions involved, may allow the same to 
be maintained by or against the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

Src. 204. The Federal Loan Agency, created 
by Reorganization Plan Numbered 1 pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the Reorganization 
Act of 1939, approved April 3, 1939, is hereby 
abolished, and all its property and records 
are hereby transferred to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Sec. 205. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized and directed to 
transfer as soon as practicable after the ef- 
fective date of this act, to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to receive, all 
of the stock of the Federal home-loan banks 
held by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cancel notes of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and sums due and unpaid upon 
or in connection with such notes at the time 
of such cancellation, in an amount equal to 
the par value of the stock so transferred. 

Sec. 206. The following acts and portions 
of acts are hereby repealed: 

(a) Sections 1, 201, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 
208, 209, and 211 of the Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932, approved July 
21, 1932 (47 Stat. 709), as amended; 

(b) Section 304 of the act approved March 
9, 1933 (48 Stat. 1), as amended; 
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(e) Sections 27, 82, 36, 37, and 38 of the 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, ap- 
proved May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 41), as amended; 

(d) Sections 5 and 19 (e) and the last two 
sentences of section 8 (b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, approved May 12, 1933 (48 
Stat. 33), as amended; 

(e) The act approved June 10, 1933 (48 
Stat. 119), as amended; 

(f) The last sentence of section 4 (b) of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, approved 
June 13, 1933 (48 Stat. 129), as amended; 

(g) Sections 301 and 302 of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, approved June 16, 
1933 (48 Stat. 195), as amended; 

(h) Section 84 of the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, approved June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 257), 
as amended; 

(i) The act approved January 20, 1934 (48 
Stat. 318); 

(j) The fourth paragraph of the Emer- 
gency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935, ap- 
proved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1056), and 
section 202 of the Public Works Administra- 
tion Extension Act of 1937, approved June 
29, 1937 (50 Stat. 357); 

(xk) Sections 10, 13, 14, 15, and 16 of the 
act approved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1105), 
as amended; 

(1) So much of sections 4 and 602 of the 
National Housing Act, approved June 27, 
1994 (48 Stat. 1247), as amended, as relates 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 

(m) The first section and sections 2, 3, 9, 
11, and 18 of the act approved January 31, 
1935 (49 Stat. 1), as amended; 

(n) The act approved August 24, 1935 (49 
Stat., ch. 646, p. 796); 

(o) The act approved March 20, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1185); 

(p) The act approved April 10, 1936 (49 
Stat., ch. 168, p. 1191); 

(q) The first section of the act approved 
January 26, 1937 (50 Stat. 5), as amended; 

(r) The act approved February 11, 1937 
(50 Stat. 19), as amended; 

(s) So much of section 32 (b) of the Farm 
Credit Act of 1937, approved August 19, 1937 
(50 Stat. 703), as relates to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and so much of 
section 33 (b) of the said act as relates to the 
payment of the expenses of corporations 
formed by the consolidation of two or more 
regional agricultural credit corporations; 

(t) So much of the act approved June 25, 
1938 (52 Stat. 1193), as relates to the Recon- 
struction Finance tion; 

(u) Section 12 of the Federal Highway Act 
of 1940, approved September 6, 1940 (54 
Stat. 867); 

(v) Section 5 of the act approved June 10, 
1941 (55 Stat. 250); 

(w) The act approved October 23, 1941 (55 
Stat., ch. 454, p. 744); 

(x) The act approved March 27, 1942 (56 
Stat., ch. 198, p. 174); 

(y) The act approved June 5, 1942 (56 Stat., 
ch, 352, p. 326); and 

(2) Sections 1 and 2 of Public Law 656, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, approved August 7, 
1946. 

Sec. 207. The liquidation of the affairs of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation admin- 
istered by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration pursuant to Executive Order 9665 
shall be carried out by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the last paragraph of section 5 
of the First War Powers Act, 1941. The 
Smaller War Plants Corporation is hereby 
abolished. 

Sec. 208, (a) The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shall have the power to purchase 
any surplus property for resale, subject to 
regulations of the War Assets Administrator 
or his successor, to small business when, in 
its Judgment, such disposition is required to 
preserve and strengthen the competitive po- 
sition of small business. The purchase of 
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surplus property under this section shall be 
given priority under the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, as amended, immediately following 
transfers to Government agencies under sec- 
tion 12 of such act, as amended, and disposals 
to veterans under section 16 of such act, as 
amended. The provisions of section 12 (c) 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, shall be applicable to purchases 
made under this section. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation shall not purchase 
any surplus property pursuant to this section 
unless a small business had previously made 
application to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for such property. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation shall not pur- 
chase any real property for resale to small 
business pursuant to this section in any case 
where any person from whom the property 
had been acquired by a Government agency, 
gives notice in writing to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation that he intends to exer- 
cise his rights under section 23 of the Surplus 
Property Act, as amended. 

(b) The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is further authorized for the purpose of 
carrying out the objectives of this section to 
arrange for sales of surplus property to small 
business concerns on credit or time basis. 

(c) For the purposes of this section the 
terms “persons,” “surplus property,” and 
“Government agency” have the same mean- 
ing as is assigned to such terms by section 3 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended 


Sec. 209. During the period between June 
30, 1947, and the date of enactment of legis- 
lation making funds available for adminis- 
trative expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, the Corporation is authorized 
to incur, and pay out of its general funds, 
administrative expenses in accordance with 
laws in effect on June 30, 1947, such obliga- 
tions and expenditures to be charged against 
funds when made available for administra- 
tive expenses for the fiscal year 1948. 

Sr. 210. This act shall take effect as of 
midnight June 30, 1947. 


Mr. SPENCE (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and be open to amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Kentucky? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BROWN of Geor- 
gia: Page 6, after line 7, insert the following 
new paragraph: 

“(5) To provide for original mortgagees a 
market for home loans guaranteed or insured 
under the provisions of title III of the Serv- 
ieemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, or under the provisions of the 
National Housing Act, as amended, by the 
purchase, administration, and disposition of 
such loans directly, or through national 
banks, acting as agents or as trustees.” 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was hopeful that our fine chair- 
man would accept this a nendment. 

I introduced this amendment last year 
and it became law. In my home county, 
with a population of some 25,000 people, 
there are two $50,000 banks. They make 
loans to veterans, but they can only loan 
a certain amount of money, and the 
same situation exists in many rural areas 
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in the United States. If they had some 
place to sell these GI loans, then they 
could serve many more veterans. We do 
not have any market or any other lend- 
ing agencies to make or buy these loans. 
The amendment I offered was to create a 
secondary market in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Under the present 
law, the RFC is only authorized to pur- 
chase these loans and not compelled to 
do so. There are many veterans who 
cannot be served through the small 
banks and obtain the money that Con- 
gress provided in the GI bill of rights 
unless we have a market for these small 
banks to sell the loans. The American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and practically all of the veterans’ or- 
ganizations have endorsed this amend- 
ment. The termination of the authority 
of the RFC to purchase veterans’ loans 
in order to enable veterans to continue 
to purchase homes in many localities 
would be disastrous because in many of 
these localities there is no agency to 
purchase such loans. Only $40,000,000 
has been expended by the RFC in pur- 
chasing such loans, and the veterans 
have received some $4,000,000,000 in the 
purchasing of homes. 

It is true that in the large cities of this 
country there are other lending agencies 
which can purchase the loans from the 
banks, but in the small communities 
there is nobody to serve the community 
and serve the veterans but the small 
banks. There are no other lending 
agencies. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

- Mı. BROWN of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Denver is a city of 
some 400,000 population. I have a tele- 
gram from the Denver Association of 
Home Builders, which represents those 
builders who are building about 90 per- 
cent of the home construction in the 
Denver area. They say the amendment 
which the gentleman has offered is vital- 
ly essential to enable the veterans to 
purchase homes under the existing pro- 
gram. So even in a city where they have 
larger banks and larger agencies that can 
purchase this paper, they say this is vital- 
ly necessary to a continuation of their 
home building program. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Would the gentleman like to have in- 
serted under extension of remarks some 
telegrams I have received from a dozen 
communities and cities and American 
Legion organizations asking that this 
amendment be agreed to? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I would be 
glad to have the lady put those in. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Does not the gentleman think this is 
adding something to the bill rather than 
detracting from it? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Well, I know 
that a great many soldiers cannot be 
accommodated. It was suggested in the 
Rules Committee thai the Federal Re- 
serve System might accommodate them, 
but they do not have the authority to 
buy the loans, and loans can only be 
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put up as collateral with them, which 
does not relieve the small banks and 
place them in position to make further 
loans to veterans on account of the small 
capital stock. 

The Federal Reserve would have to 
obtain authority to purchase these loans 
just as the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration must have authority to do the 
same thing. There would be no loss to 
the RFC because they can turn down 
any and all loans they desire. They do 
not pay any premium for the GI loans. 
They would be in position to accommo- 
date the bank that is not able to make 
so many loans and carry out the inten- 
tion of Congress. The refusal to allow 
the RFC to purchase these loans is com- 
pletely inconsistent with the intention 
of Congress as laid down in the GI bill 
of rights. 

Now, let us be frank and tell the vet- 
erans that as long as the GI bill of rights 
is on the statute books we mean to serve 
them by these loans, and without this 
amendment it is impossible to do it in 
many communities of the United States. 
If you desire to amend the GI bill of 
rights, do that in another bill. We want 
to give the same treatment to all the 
veterans. This amendment simply gives 
authority to the RFC so that we can 
have a market to sell the loans in locali- 
ties of this country where the banks can- 
not afford to loan more money on account 
of small capital stock and must get rid of 
some of the loans in order to accommo- 
date more veterans. It is a great injus- 
tice to a great majority of our veterans. 
We must treat them all alike wherever 
they are located. That was the inten- 
tion of the Congress in providing a way 
for veterans to have homes. Many com- 
munities certainly cannot serve them un- 
less this amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Brown] 
has expired. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MACKINNON as 
a substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. Brown of Georgia: Page 6, after line 7, 
and before line 8, insert a new subparagraph 
to read as follows: 

“(5) To provide for original mortgagees a 
market for home loans guaranteed or in- 
sured under the provisions of Title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, by the purchase, administration, 
and disposition of such loans directly, or 
through national banks, acting as agents or 
as trustees.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 
AUTHORITY TO PURCHASE GI LOANS SHOULD BE 

CONTINUED IN RFC 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is in substantially the same 
form as the existing provision of the law 
upon which we are presently operating. 

The difference between my amend- 
ment and that offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia is that his amendment also 
includes authority to purchase mort- 
gages issued under the National Hous- 
ing Act. The NHA provision refers pri- 
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marily to mortgages issued under title 
2 and title 6 of the National Housing Act. 
That phase of the amendment would be 
an additional power over that which was 
granted by the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia at the last 
session, The form of my amendment as 
now offered as a substitute is substan- 
tially the same as the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia at the 
last session of Congress. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The amend- 
ment offered is the amendment that was 
in the bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcott]. We 
considered that bill in the committee. 
I just followed his language, and added 
the additional language which was not 
there in the Wolcott amendment. In 
effect I copied the other amendment. 

Mr. MacKINNON. That is absolutely 
right. Upon investigating and studying 
that amendment I was of the opinion 
that there was a strong possibility that 
it would throw the RFC into financing 
general housing construction that I am 
sure the Congress did not wish to give 
them at this time as we have other agen- 
cies for that purpose. 

This amendment I am offering is lim- 
ited to loans on veterans’ homes au- 
thorized under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944. 

Various claims will be made about this 
particular amendment. The thought 
will be expressed that possibly if we are 
going to continue this it ought to be done 
as an amendment to the GI bill of rights. 
If you want to do it that way I have 
no objection; but we are not doing it 
that way and if we cut this off in this 
bill teday we are in effect amending the 
GI bill of rights so as to make it in- 
operative, and completely so, in a great 
many instances where the GI is a neces- 
sitous borrower. I want to drive that 
home. The most necessitous GI bor- 
rowers are the principal ones who will be 
unable to secure their credit if this pro- 
vision is not adopted. Unless there is 
some secondary line of credit where such 
100-percent loans can be disposed of, the 
provisions of the GI bill are not going 
to be implemented and we are going to 
deny to the most necessitous individuals 
in the GI group the benefits that we have 
promised them in the GI bill of rights, 
I do not think there can be any argu- 
ment about that particular proposition. 
I am as much opposed as any person to 
loose credit, but if we are going to imple- 
ment the GI bill of rights in any par- 
ticular its promised benefits should be 
made equally available to all. To make 
the loan guaranty effective we must 
adopt this amendment, because the min- 
ute this bill becomes law there will be 
no place that a GI can go to get the 
benefits that have been held out to him. 
I appreciate the difficulties of offering 
an amendment on the floor when it is 
opposed by the committee, but I submit 
that the justification for the continua- 
tion of this power is so great in view of 
the promises that have been made in 
the GI bill that we should leave no stone 
unturned to see that those promises are 
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fulfilled. I thank you for your consider- 
ation and in closing I wish to point out 
that the veterans’ organizations are 
strongly supporting this amendment. In 
support of that statement, I include a 
telegram from the American Legion: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 24, 1947. 
Hon. GEORGE MACKINNON, 
House of Representatives: 

The American Legion strongly objects to 
termination of authority of RFC to purchase 
veterans’ loans as contemplated by H. R. 3916. 
Continuation of this authority necessary to 
enable veterans to continue to purchase 
homes. Request your cooperation in secur- 
ing amendment of H. R. 3916. 

JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
Legislative Representative, 
American Legion. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes and 
that the majority close the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the Home Builders Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, together with a 
representative of the American Legion, 
visited me this morning and expressed 
great concern that this would in effect 
nullify provisions under the GI bill of 
rights. I have copies of telegrams that 
came in to the American Legion, and 
will read a list of companies making 
loans to veterans in the various States 
who have expressed themselves as indi- 
eating that the extension of the author- 
ity of the RFC to purchase loans granted 
by the Veterans’ Administration under 
the GI bill of rights is essential. This 
list is as follows: 

J. C. McGee, president, Reid McGee & Co., 
Jackson, Miss. 

W. Walter Williams, Seattle, Wash. 

Joseph N. Gorson, president, Fidelity Bond 
& Mortgage Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. C. Houser, Miami, Fla. 

A. H. Cadwallader, Jr., Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Mortgage Investment Corp., San Antonio, 


ex. 

Lyle H. Plant, T. J. Bettes Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

B. B. Bass, vice president, American Trust 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Albert Mager, Mager Mortgage Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

H. B. Moffitt, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

W. R. Johnston, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Richard Gill, president, Richard Gill Co.; 
San Antonio, Tex. 

James R. Rouse, regional vice president, 
Mortgage Bankers Association, Baltimore, 
Mad. 


Hill Mortgage Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hubert R. Haeussler, regional vice presi- 
dent, Mortgage Bankers Association o, Amer- 
ica, Detroit, Mich. 

Aksel Nielsen, the Title Guaranty Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Richard Cadwallader, national vice com- 
mander of American Legion and chairman of 
the national housing committee, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Fred M. Fuecker, department adjutant of 
the American Legion of Washington, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Hayward S. Cleveland, Legionnaire, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 
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Arthur L. Marcus, Legionnaire, Greendale, 
Wis. 

A. Clark Murdock, Legionnaire, Omaha, 
Nebr. 


J. E. Owens, president, Carolina Housing 
and Mortgage Corp., Hickory, N. C. 


The State of Massachusetts is tre- 
mendously interested in this matter. I 
see the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] is going to speak on it. 
It seems to me this is really making in- 
operative loans under the GI bill of 
rights. : 

I hope the amendment will be adopted 
and some provision made to make the 
loan provisions of the GI bill of rights 
operative. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment is endorsed by those 
who I think know more about the GI 
housing program and in whom the Con- 
gress has more confidence than any one 
throughout the country. 

It is endorsed by the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and by 
General Bradley. The original amend- 
ment was put in at General Bradley’s re- 
quest last year. It also has the endorse- 
ment of the National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, which includes almost all of your 
large insurance companies, and every 
phase of our national economy dealing 
with this type of mortgage. It is also 
endorsed by the Home Builders Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read 
one paragraph, if I may, from General 
Bradley’s letter, which is too long to read 
in its entirety in this short period of 
time: 

The Veterans’ Administration is aware 
that the saturation point has been reached 
by many lenders for long-term mortgage 
commitments and there are indications that 
many other lenders will reach that stage. 
Several conferences with lender groups have 
demonstrated that the continuation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation pur- 
chase program is not only desirable but 
essential if veterans’ needs for financing the 
purchase of homes are to be met, 


We gave a solemn pledge to the vet- 
erans of this country that we would in- 
sure their loans by 100 percent. By this 
action today in shirking this authority 
we are running out on that pledge. Now, 
if the Congress wants to violate the 
pledge, let us do it directly, not indirectly. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? j 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to ihe gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is it not a fact that 
while the RFC has only purchased about 
$60,000,000 worth of these mortgages out 
of a total of $4,000,000,000 of mortgages 
involved, nevertheless it does serve to 
give confidence to the banks that have 
put out these mortgages to know that 
the RFC and the lending power of the 
RFC are behind them? 

Mr, MONRONEY. The gentleman is 
quite right. If we do not extend this 
lending power we are saying to all the 
lending institutions that the RFC has no 
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confidence in our own paper which we 
are insuring in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. There is additional liability 
involved because the loans are insured 
100 percent of value. When we fur- 
nished a market through RFC we are 
able to keep from any danger that the 
price in the market place might decline 
to 85 or $0 percent of their true value. 
I am sorry indeed that the committee 
did not have the time to adequately go 
into this matter. If they had had testi- 
mony in the hearings, I am certain that 
the bill would have contained this very 
provision. 

I do ask that the committee vote for 
either amendment. Either amendment 
is just as good. The adoption of either 
will meke sure that the veteran desiring 
a home wi" not be denied the right to 
adequate financing, no matter in what 
part of the Nation he resides. Without 
this amendment, many sections of the 
country, in fact probably in all sections, 
the pledge of Congress to this home 
financing will be nullified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcort!. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, this 
activity has increased from nothing to 
the point now where there is something 
less than $60,000,000 outstanding. This 
is what the RFC is doing in this respect, 
and I think that it believes that we could 
cut off the program here now, but it is 
very doubtful whether we can cut this 
program off a year or a year and a half 
from now. 

I will also read from General] Bradley’s 
letter to me a very significant state- 
ment: 

The amount of mortgages purchased to 
date is small as compared with the amount 
anticipated. I am advised informally that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation at 
present is making purchase commitments 
at the rate of $1,500,000 per day and the 
total commitments at present are approxi- 
mately $62,877,387. 


Now, the total power of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to loan is 
$2,000,000,000 under this program. Very 
shortly you would have exactly the same 
situation in reference to this loan that 
you have with the blanket participation. 
That activity grew from nothing to about 
$450,000,000 in a year and a half’s time. 
In less than 2 years’ time over 50 per- 
cent of your loaning power would be in 
these loans. The banks have money now 
to make this credit available, and if these 
GI loans under present conditions are not 
good risks for the banks, then I doubt 
whether the Federal Government should 
go into them through the back door of 
the RFC, but should amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act. 

What happens? The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration guarantees a loan up to 50 
percent of its value not to exceed $4,000. 
The loan is not made to the veteran by 
the Veterans’ Administration. It is made 
to the veteran by a bank, and the bank 
goes to the Veterans’ Administration and 
gets 50 percent of that loan guaranteed 
up to $4,000. What happens on an $8,000 
house? Default is made by the veteran. 
The Veterans’ Administration immedi- 
ately comes in and pays the bank 94 000. 
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The bank now liquidates that indebted- 
ness through foreclosure of the $8,000 
loan to get its $4,000 out, paying back 
what is left over the $4,000 to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. Now, that is re- 
duced proportionately. All you are do- 
ing here is to make it possible for some- 
body to get half of 1 percent for serv- 
icing this paper. The GI is not involved 
at all in this transaction. These banks 
can rediscount this paper at the Federal 
Reserve banks. They can rediscount 
this paper with the home Ioan banks, 
We set up 12 of them with a capitaliza- 
tion of $150,000,000. They are function- 
ing as going concerns for the very pur- 
pose of discounting this paper, and if the 
banks cannot sell this paper to the RFC, 
they can rediscount it at the home loan 
banks and the Federal Reserve banks. 
You will have a lion by the tail inside of a 
year that you cannot get rid of. We have 
to meet it head on sometime, and we 
should meet it before it gets out of con- 
trol. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MACKINNON) 
there were—ayes 35, noes 47. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Brown of 
Georgia) there were—ayes 38, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. It is 
not given to many Members of the House 
to preside over the House or Committee 
at any time. I think the attention of the 
Committee should be called to the fact 
that the present occupant of the chair 
has a birthday today, and I am sure will 
receive the unanimous felicitations of 
the Members of the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harness of Indiana, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 3916) to amend the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended, and to extend the succession 
and certain lending powers and func- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 252, he re- 
Pare the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion to recommit. 
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The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
from New York opposed to the bill? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. In its present 
form I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The 


The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MaRcANTONIO moves to recommit the 
bill (H. R. 3916) to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, with the recommendation 
it report the bill back forthwith with the 
following amendment: On page 6, after line 
7, insert the following subsection: 

“(5) To provide for original mortgagees a 
market for home loans guaranteed or insured 
under the provisions of title III of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, by the purchase, administration, 
and disposition of such loans directly, or 
through national banks, acting as agents 
or as trustees.” 


gentleman 


qualifies. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MARCANTONIO) 
there were—ayes 37, noes 71. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 154, nays 192, not voting 83, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 91] 
YEAS—154 
Abernethy Fogarty Miller, Calif. 
Albert Folger Miller, Md. 
Allen, La. Forand 
Gordon Monroney 

Andrews, Ala. Gore Morris 
Barden Gorski Murdock 
Bates, Ky. Gossett Murray, Tenn 
Battle Granger Norton 

rth Gregory O'Brien 
Blatnik Hardy O'Toole 
Bloom Harless, Ariz. Pace 
Boggs, La. Harris Passman 
Bonner Hart Patman 
Brooks Havenner Peden 
Brown, Ga. Hays Peterson 
Bryson Hedrick Philbin 
Bulwinkle Hobbs Pickett 
Burleson Holifield Poage 
Byrne, N. Y Huber Preston 
Carroll Hull Price, Fla 
Celler Jackson, Wash. Price, II. 
Chelf Javits Priest 
Colmer Johnson, Okla, Rains 
Combs Johnson, Tex. Rankin 
Cooley Jones, Ala. Rayburn 
Cooper Jones, N. O. Redden 
Corbett Judd Riley 

ey Karsten, Mo. Rivers 
Cox Keating Rogers, Fla 
Cravens Kee Rogers, Mass. 

Kefauver 

Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn Eilday Scott, Hardie 
Dawson, Utah King 
Deane Kirwan 3 
Devitt Lane 
Donohue Larcade Smith, Va. 
Dorn = 
Doughton mcas Spence 
Douglas Lyle Stanley 
Drewry Lynch Stigler 
Durham Thomas, Tex 
Eberharter McMillan, S. C. 
Elliott MacKinno: Trimble 
Engle, Calif. Madden Walter 
Evins Mahon Wheeler 
Fallon Whitten 
Feighan Mont. 
Pisher Marcantonio W. 
Flannagan Meade, Md Wilson, Tex. 
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Winstead Wood Zimmerman 
Wolverton Worley 
NAYS—102 
Allen, Calif. Gavin Muhlenberg 
Allen, III. Gearhart Mundt 
Andersen, Gillette Murray, Wis. 
H. Carl Gillie Norblad 
Anderson, Calif. Goff O'Hara 
Andresen, Goodwin OKonski 
August H. Graham Owens 
Andrews, N. T. Grant, Ind Patterson 
Angell Phillips, Tenn. 
Arnold 
Auchincloss Gwinn, N. Y Plumley 
Bakewell Gwynne, Iowa Potts 
Banta Hagen Poulson 
Barrett Hale Ramey 
Bates, Mass. Hall, Reed, III 
Beall Leonard W. Rees 
Bell Hand Reeves 
Bender Harness, Ind Rich 
Bennett, Mo. Herter Riehlman 
Bishop Heselton Rizley 
Blackney Hinshaw Rockwell 
Boggs, Del Hoeven Rohrbough 
Bolton Hoffman Ross 
Bradley Holmes Russell 
Bramblett Hope Badlak 
Brehm Horan St. George 
Brophy Jackson, Calif. Sanborn 
Brown, Ohio Jenkins, Ohio Sarbacher 
Buck Jenkins, Pa. Schwabe, Mo. 
Buffett Jennings Schwabe, Okla. 
Burke Johnson, Il. Scoblick 
Busbey Johnson, Ind 4 
Butler Jones, Ohio Hugh D., Jr. 
Byrnes, Wis. Jones, Wash. Seely-Brown 
Canfield Jonkman Shafer 
Cannon Kean Short 
Carson Kearney Simpson, III 
Case, N. J. Kersten, Wis, Simpson, Pa. 
Case, S. Dak. Knutson Smith, Kans. 
Chadwick Kunkel Smith, 
Church Smith, Wis. 
Clason Latham Springer 
Clevenger Lea Stefan 
Coffin LeCompte Stevenson 
Cole, Mo. LeFevre Stockman 
Lewis Sundstrom 
Crawford Lodge Taber 
Crow Love Talle 
Cunningham McConnell Taylor 
Curtis McCowen Thomas, N. J. 
Dague Tibbott 
Davis, Wis. McDowell Tollefson 
D’Ewart McGregor an 
Dirksen Van Zandt 
Dondero McMillen, Ii orys 
Ellis Maloney Vursell 
Ellsworth Martin, Iowa Wadsworth 
Elsaesser Mathews Welchel 
Elston Meade, Ky. West 
Engel, Mich Merrow 
Fellows Meyer Wilson, Ind 
Fenton Michener Wolcott 
Fletcher Miller, Conn Woodruff 
Foote Miller, Nebr. Youngblood 
Pulton Mitchell 
Gamble Morton 
NOT VOTING—83 
Grant, Ala 
Bennett, Mich. n, Mansfield, Tex 
Edwin Arthur Mason 
kin Halleck Morgan 
Buchanan Harrison Morrison 
Nixon 
Camp Hébert Nodar 
Chapman Heffernan Norrell 
Chenoweth Pfeifer 
Chiperfield Hess Phillips, Calif. 
lark Hil well 
Clements Howell Rabin 
Clippinger Jarman Rayfiel 
Cole, Kans, Jenison Reed, N. Y. 
Cole, N. T. Jensen Richards 
Coudert Jobnson, Calif, Robertson 
Dawson, II. Robsion 
Delaney 'e 
Dingell Kelley Sabath 
Dolliver Keogh Scrivner 
ux Kerr Smith, Ohio 
Eaton Kilburn Snyder 
Klein Stratton 
Fuller Lanham Teague 
Gallagher Lemke Towe 
Gary Lusk Vall 
Gathings McGarvey Vinson 
Gifford Macy elch 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 


win Cooper Jenkins, Pa. Poage Delaney Hope Nodar 

The Clerk announced the follo g Corbett Jennings Potts Dingell Howell Norrell 

pairs: Cotton Johnson, Il. Poulson Dolliver Jarman Pfeifer 
On this vote: Couitney boa eet — 5 9 Domengeaux Jenison — 2 Calif 

* iohnson, . Price, Eaton Jensen we 
1 e eee Cravens Johnson, Tex. Price, Il. Fallon Johnson, Calif. Rabin 
: e eee 0 y ag: * Crawford Jones, Ala. Priest Fernandez Kearns Rayfiel 
Mr. Kelley for, with Mr. Stratton against. Crosser Jones, N. C. Rains Fuller Keefe Reed, N. Y 
Mr. Gathings for, with Mr. Coudert against. Crow Jones, Ohio Ramey Gallagher Kelley Rizley 
Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Nodar against. Cunningham Jones, Wash. Rankin Gary Keogh Robertson 
Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Reed of New York Curtis Jonkman Rayburn Gathings Kerr Robsion 
against ony a sua 1 e porate ge smon 2 
5 vis, Ga. arsten, Mo 5 Grant, Ala ein abati 
a Keak wie Cage Se . Sires Raton Saree 
. avs $ s wson, ea eves l am mith, Ohio 
Mr. Klein for, with Mr. Dolliver against. Deane Kee Rich Edwin Arthur Lusk Snyder 
Mr. Clements for, with Mr. Fuller against. Devitt Kefauver Richards Halleck McGarvey Stratton 
Mr. Chapman for, with Mr. Halleck against. DEwart Kennedy Rlehlman Harless, Ariz. Macy Thomas, N. J. 
Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Gifford against. Dirksen Kersten, Wis. Rlley Harrison Manasco Towe 
Mr. Gary for, with Mr. Kilburn against Dondero Kilday Rivers Hartley Mansfield, Tex. Vail 
Mr. E kl fi r with Mr McGarvey a ainst, Donohue King Rockwell Heffernan Mason Vinson 
Buckley for, 3 y ag Dorn Kirwan Rogers, Fla. Hendricks Morgan Welch 
Mr. Heffernan for, with Mr. Macy against. Doughton Kunkel Rogers, Mass. Hess Morrison 
Mr. Delaney for, with Mr. Howell against. Douglas Landis Rohrbough Hil Nixon 
Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Vail against. Drewry Lane Ross 
Mr. Domengeaux for, with Mr. Kearns Durham Larcade Russell So the bill was passed. 
against. Eberharter Latham Sadlak The Clerk announced the following 
Mr. Richards for, with Mr. Arends against. Efliett Potente crete pairs: 
Mr. Manasco for, with Mr. Jenison against. Ellsworth LeFevre Sanborn Additional general pairs: 
Mr. Teague for, with Mr. Hess against. r Lemke Sarbacher Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin with Mr. Beck- 
w X Elston Lesinski Sasscer rth 
Additional general pairs: el, Mich; Lewis „ede, e nn “hee Davie Ge Ti 
Mr. Bennett of Michigan with Mr. Camp. Engle, Calif. Lodge Scoblick meh ier, ei Mr. Fall S 9 
Mr. Cole of Kansas with Mr. Fernandez ins Love Scott, Hardie Spin Aa 3 
Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall with Mr. Clark. Feighan Lucas Scott, Mr. Scrivner with Mr.-Harless of Arizona. 
p . 7 Fellows Lyle Hugh D., Jr. Mr. Thomas of New Jersey with Mr. Har- 
Mr. Hill with Mr. Grant of Alabama. Fenton Lynch Seely-Brown rison 
Mr. Jensen with Mr. Rabin. Fisher McConnell Shafer s 
Mr. Keefe with Mr. Dawson. Fiannagan McCormack Sheppard The result of the vote was announced 
Mr. Robsion with Mr. Hébert. — 2 2 as above recorded. = 
warty es 
JVP McDowell Simpson, fl. Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I 
Mr. Mason with Mr. Rayfiel te McGregor Simpson, Pa unanimous. consent to take from the 
. 4 N Forand McMahon Sma aker’s table f immediate sid 
Mr. Lemke with Mr. Norrell. Fulton McMillan, S.C. Smith, Kans. Speaker's table for immediate consider- 
Mr. Nixon with Mr. Lanham. Gamble McMillen, III. Smith, Maine ation the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 135) 
Mr. Chiperfield with Mr. Powell. Gavin Smith, Va. to extend the succession, lending powers, 
Mr. Johnson of California with Mr. Sabath. Gearhart Madden Smith, Wis. and the functions of the Reconstruction - 
Mr. Chenoweth with Mr. Vinson. Gillette Mahon Somers Finance Corporation 
Mr. Snyder with Mr. Kerr Gillie 3 5 Po 3 
at ; ` Gòn Manefield, Springer The Clerk read the title of the joint 
Mr. Smith of Ohio with Mr, Bland. Goodwin Mont. Stanley roth 
Mr. Robertson with Mr. Boykin. Gordon Martin, Iowa Stefan resolution. 
Mr. Cole of New York with Mr. Mansfield of Gore Mathews Stevenson The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
Texas. Gorski Meade, Ky. Stigler the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
; ; Gossett Meade, Md. Stockman igan? 
Mr. Foren, Mr. EsERHARTER, Mr. Cor- — — gl 5 There was no objection 

BETT, Mr. Devitt, Mr. HARDIE Scorr, and ee an dine Sher * 

8 } ichen I rkr he joint resolution, 
Mr. Worvxnrom changed their vote from S8 ( N „ N 
“nay” to “yea.” Griffiths Miller, Conn. 8 

Gross Miller, Md. Thomas, Tex Resolved, etc., That (a) the first sentence 

Res Fron and Mr. pe wans . Gwinn, N.Y. Miller, Nebr. Thomason of section 4 of the Reconstruction Finance 
their vote from “yea” to “nay, Gwynne, Iowa Mills Tibbott Corporation Act, as amended; is hereby fur- 
The result of the vote was announced Hate Mitchell Tollefson ther amended by striking out “June 30, 1947” 

as above recorded. ara * 7 — 2 . and inserting in lieu thereof June 30, 1938"; 
The ddors were opened. Hand Morton Van Zandt and the first sentence of section 14 of the 
The SPEAKER. The question is on Muhlenberg Vorys Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 

the passage of the bill Harness, Ind Mundt Vursell amended, is hereby further amended by 

9 Harris Murdock Wadsworth striking out July 1, 1947“ and inserting in 
Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, on that Murray, Tenn. Walter lieu thereof “July 1, 1948“; and (b) section 
yl, ; (b) 

I demand the yeas and nays. Havenner Murray, Wis. Weichel 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
The yeas and nays were ordered. — Koota Meet tion Act, as amended; the act approved Jan- 
The question was taken; and there Hedrick O'Brien Whitten uary 26, 1937 (50 Stat. ch. 6, p. 5), as 

were—yeas 335, nays 4, not voting 90, Herter O'Hara Whittington amended; and the act approved February 11, 

as follows: Heselton O’Konsk!i Wigglesworth 1937 (50 Stat., ch. 10, p. 19), as amended, 

Roll No. 92 Hinshaw O'Toole Williams are hereby further amended by striking out 
l o. 92] Hobbs Owens Wilson, Ind. “June 30, 1947” wherever appearing and in 
YEAS—335 Hoeven Pace Wilson, Tex. each instance inserting in lieu thereof “June 
Hoffman Passman Winstead 1 5 
eee ee 8 Holifield Patman Wolcott 5 
ta 

Allen, Calif. Bender Busbey eo Sere mS Soot Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 

Allen, III. Bennett, Mo. Butler Huber Peterson Woodruff an amendment. 

Allen, La. Bishop pyne Ny Hull Philbin Worley The Clerk read as follows: 

Almond Blackney Canfield Jackson, Calif. Phillips, Tenn. Youngblood 

Andcrsen, Blatnik Cannon Jackson, Wash. Pickett Zimmerman Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: Strike 
H. Carl Bloom Carroll Javits Ploeser out all after the enacting clause and insert 

Anderson, Calif. Boggs, Del. Carson Jenkins, Ohio Plumley the provisions of the bill H. R. 3916 as passed 

Andresen, , La. Case, N. J. by the House 
August E. Bolton Case, S. Dak NAYS—4 y . 

Andrews, . Bonner Celler 

Andrews, N. T. Bradley Chadwick erg PEO eee The amendment was agreed to. 

Angell Bramblett Chelf NOT VOTING—90 The joint resolution was ordered to be 

Arnold Brehm Church read a third time, was read the third 

Auchincloss Brooks Clason Arends Buckley Clements time, and passed 

Bakewell Brophy Cievenger Beckworth Byrnes, Wis. Clippinger 7 r 

Brown, Ga. Coffin camp Cole, Kans. A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

Barden Brown, Ohio Cole, Mo. en Mich. a eet T. table. 

Barrett Bryson Colmer enow e z 

Bates, Ky. Buck Combs Boykin Chiperfield Davis, Tenn. The bill H. R. 3916 was laid on the 

Bates. Mass. Bulwinkle Cooley Buchanan Clark Dawson, III. table. . 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REEVES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp in two 
instances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. In connection with one of them, I 
have submitted the material to the Pub- 
lic Printer and have been informed that 
it will exceed two pages of the RECORD 
and will cost $266.25, but I ask that it be 
printed notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extensions 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today, following any special orders here- 
tofore granted, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? - 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on tomorrow, Calendar Wednes- 
day, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, and I ask that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Lanpis addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kine] may address 
the House for 30 minutes on Thursday 
next after the disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s desk and the conclusion 
of special orders heretofore granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

; LEAVE -OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 

sence was granted to the gentleman from 
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California [Mr. Nrxon], for June 24, 25, 
and 26, to testify in contempt trial of 
Leon Josephson in New York City. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the hour is late but the hour 
approaches for the termination of the 
right of certain amputees and paraplegic 
cases to apply for automobiles. The 
present law expires on the 30th of June. 
I am going to take up the time of the 
House for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was not endorsed 
entirely by the great air-fight surgeon 
and rehabilitation doctor, General Rusk, 
now medical director of the New York 
Times, last year, but he heartily endorses 
it this year and wants the inclusion of 
arm amputees as well as leg amputees. 

The bill, H. R. 3583, introduced by the 
able and distinguished Member of Con- 
gress from New Jersey, Judge MATHEWS, 
a veteran of World War I, proposes to 
remove inequalities in existing law, Pub- 
lic Law 663, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 8, 1946. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember during the 
war the rapidity with which we passed 
all legislation providing for the sending 
of jeeps abroad and all sorts of convey- 
ances and munitions of war for these 
men to use in protecting our country. 


.The men went out to their deaths; if 


they did not die many were disabled. To- 
day, ail this bill asks for is that those who 
lost their arms and legs, those who were 
blinded, and those who have lost the use 
of their limbs can be given transporta- 
tion in order that they may rehabilitate 
themselves. That is a very small thing to 
ask, Mr. Speaker. It is very little to do 
for these men to give them a chance to 
go back to work in order that they may 
be employed’ in gainful occupations. 
They cannot go back and forth on the 
streetcars. They cannot go to and from 
their classes in busses. 

In a way, the automobiles are a sort 
of prosthetic appliance and were so con- 
sidered when the bill passed Congress-in 
the last session. It went through, as 
the Speaker knows, as a rider to the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill. It was ac- 
cepted by the House and became law. 
That law expires on the 30th of June. 

The gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
MatuHeEws] in his bill asks that the ampu- 
tees and paraplegic cases of World War I 
be included because that was discrimina- 
tory at the time and that the arm am- 
putees and the blind be included. 

Mr. Speaker, it was very discrimina- 
tory to leave out the double-arm ampu- 
tees who have great difficulty in travel- 
ing in busses, streetcars, and railroad 
trains. They have had many falls as 
a result. They, too, need the transpor- 
tation. Then, Mr. Speaker, the blind 
also need transportation. The traffic is 
tremendously heavy now. The traffic in 
the subways is very heavy. A Man was 
leading two blind men the other day in 
the New York subway. The man who 
was leading them did not have too good 
vision himself. They were on the plat- 
form and walked off the platform, and 
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all three men fell onto the tracks below 
and narrowly missed the live rail. 
Surely these groups need cars for trans- 
portation as a mean of rehabilitation. 

General Bradley said that there was 
nothing we should not do to rehabilitate 
the disabled. This is something that 
can be done and done at once. 

Mr. Speaker, this is real rehabilita- 
tion for the veterans. We have done 
nothing in this session of the Congress 
for the disabled veterans. No one in 
the United States wants to economize on 
the disabled. The time is growing short. 
It is time we did something for the dis- 
abled veterans. We have done things 
in the past but there are many inequali- 
ties to be adjusted. The veterans need 
their legislation this year and not next 
year. Are we too busy to care for these 
disabled this year; must we tell them to 
come back next year? The legislation 
is needed today. During the war, if we 
had not sent supplies over in a year or 
6 months or 9 months or even 3 months, 
it would have been too late. It is the 
same with this legislation. Next year 
is too late, the next session of Congress 
is too late. If the time were not ex- 
tended in filing claims under the pres- 
ent law it is apparent to all that an in- 
justice will be done, because a consider- 
able number of World War II amputees 
will not be discharged before July 1, 
1947. There are some 200 alone at the. 
Walter Reed Hospital, some who will 
not be discharged. The law requires they 
must be entitled to compensation to re- 
ceive a car; they must be discharged be- 
fore their claim can be filed and eli- 
gibility determined. 

H. R. 3583 makes the legislation per- 
manent, and permits application for 
benefits within 3 years from the effec- 
tive date of the act or from the date of 
discharge, whichever is later. There are 
certain inequalities in the present law 
for the group supposed to be covered. 
There are certain technicalities that 
would be overcome in this law. Even for 
those who can now get a car, the exist- 
ing law permits only $1,600 for the cost 
of the car, and such an amount cannot 
be applied to the price of a car costing 
in excess of $1,600. This bill would 
allow a man to pay an extra amount 
himself for a car in excess of $1,600. 
The veterans themselves have asked for 
this provision, as there are certain types 
of cars easy for them to drive that they 
cannot purchase for $1,600. There is 
a provision which I understand the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. MATHEWS] 
is willing to remove. That is the allow- 
ance of $300 for freight and for insur- 
ance. That will save some $3,000,000 
if it is removed from the bill. 

Under the provisions of the new bill, 
any man who has lost the use of one or 
both feet, or one or both hands, or is 
blind will get the benefits of the bill. 
It applies to veterans of all wars. The 
veterans of the first war felt they were 
discriminated against. Certainly they 
should be taken care of today. It has 
been considered that this is a prosthetic 
appliance. That is the reason that the 
men who asked for the original legisla- 
tion have asked for it. As you know, 
only limited provisions of the bill were 
finally accepted by the Congress. 
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I would like to state regarding the cost 
of the bill that under this measure for 
the total number of veterans, the total 
cost over a period of 3 years to take in 
12,400 veterans would be a little over 
$23,000,000, if all applied. If the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [My. MATHEWS] 
is willing to strike out the provision for 
$300 for freight and insurance, which 
would amount to $3,000,000, that would 
make the cost $20,000,000. Already the 
Treasury Department has unexpended 
some five or six million dollars for ex- 
penditure for automobiles under the 
present bill. So the total amount to be 
expended over the next 3 years would be 
approximately $4,000,000 a year, a mere 
bagatelle when it gives back to the men 
their power of mobility; gives back to 
the men a chance to get out into the 
world again; a chance to perform their 
duties as other normal men. 

Three paraplegics from Maguire Hos- 
pital came up here twice regarding the 
legislation. I called General Bradley 
the second time they came. I made an 
engagement for those men to see him. 
They could not have come if they had 
not had their automobiles. He told me 
this morning he was tremendously inter- 
ested in their problems. 

Mr. Speaker, as to the paraplegia cases 
I saw in hospitals in 1944 in Europe I 
was told they would never be out of bed 
again, yet today as a result of medical 
skill this man from the Maguire Hos- 
pital, and others like him are not only 
out of bed but they are doing very im- 
portant work. As a result of their au- 
tomobiles they can go about and engage 
in business. This young paraplegia vic- 
tim, a very intelligent man, will be able 
to become a clergyman. As a result of 
his car he can go to his classes, he can 
go to his church in his automobile, he 
can even preach from hifg§automobile. 

It is a real rehabilitation measure. 

Today there came here a man who had 
lost both arms at the shoulder. He was 
able to come to the Capitol today, Mr. 
Speaker, because he could drive his car. 

Such a small sum is involved, Mr. 
Speaker, and I repeat economy should 
not be made at the expense of the dis- 
abled veterans. 

I believe the entire membership will 
want the passage of this bill and want it 
passed immediately. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Sreaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 175. An act to provide for the furnishing 
of quarters at Brunswick, Ga., for the United 
States District Court for the southern dis- 
trict of Georgia; to the Committee on the 
` Judiciary. 

S. 179. An act for the relief of Maj. Ralph 
M. Rowley and First Lt. Irving E. Sheffel; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 203. An act to increase the equipment 
maintenance of rural carriers 1 cent per mile 
per day traveled by each rural carrier for a 
period of 3 years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S. 258. An act for the relief of Troy Charles 
Davis, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 292. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Augenblick; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 305. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hilda 
Margaret McGrew; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 402. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to James 
Black Dog a patent in fee to certain land; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 490. An act to provide for the extension 
and application of the provisions of the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to cer- 
tain officers and employees of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service in the De- 
partment of Justice; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 608. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent 
in fee to Growing Four Times; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

S. 682. An act to regulate the interstate 
transportation of black bass and other game 
fish, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 706. An act for the relief of William D. 
McCormick; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 880. An act for the relief of Rev. John C. 
Young; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

§. 957. An act for the relief of Col. William 
J. Kennard; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1100. An act for the relief of Frankie 
Stalnaker; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

S. 1361. An act to amend the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 so as to permit loans, 
capital grants, or annual contributions for 
low-rent-housing and slum-clearance proj- 
ects where construction costs exceed present 
cost limitations upon condition that local 
housing agencies pay the difference between 
cost limitations and the actual construction 
costs; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 381. An act for the relief of Allen T. 
Feamster, Jr.; 

H. R. 407. An act for the relief of Claude 
R. Hall and Florence V. Hall; 

H. R. 493. An act to amend section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to control the possession, 
sale, transfer, and use of pistols and other 
dangerous weapons in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved July 8, 1932 (sec. 22, 3204 
D. C. Code, 1940 ed.); 

H. R. 577. An act to preserve historic grave- 
yards in abandoned military posts; 

H.R.617. An act for the relief of James 
Harry Martin; 

H. R. 1067. An act for the relief of S. C. 
Spradling and R. T. Morris; 

H. R. 1144. An act for the relief of Samuel 
W. Davis, Jr., Mrs. Samuel W. Davis, Jr., and 
Betty Jane Davis: 

H. R. 1318. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Fuku Kurokawa Thurn; 

H. R. 1362. An act to permit certain naval 
personnel to count all active service rendered 
under temporary appointment as warrant or 
commissloned officer in the United States 
Navy and the United States Marine Corps, 
and the United States Naval Reserve and the 
United States Marine Corps Reserve, for pur- 
poses of promotion to commissioned warrant 
Officer in the United States Navy or the 
United States Marine Corps, respectively; 

H. R. 1376. An act to amend the acts of 
October 14, 1942 (56 Stat. 786), as amended, 
and November 28, 1943 (57 Stat. 593), as 
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amended, so as to authorize transportation 
of dependents and household effects of per- 
sonnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard to overseas bases; 

H. R. 1514, An act for the relief of certain 
disbursing officers of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1628. An act relinquishing to the 
State of Ilinois certain right, title, or in- 
terest of the United States of America, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 1807. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant to the county of 
Pittsburg, Okla., a perpetual easement for 
the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of a public highway over a portion of 
the United States naval ammunition depot, 
McAlester, Okla. 

H. R. 1845. An act to amend existing laws 
relating to military leave of certain em- 
ployees of the United States or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia so as to equalize rights to 
leave of absence and reemployment for such 
employees who are members of the Enlisted 
or Officers’ Reserve Corps, the National 
Guard, or the Naval Reserve, and for other 
purposes. 

H. R. 1997. An act to provide seniority ben- 
efits for certain officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and of the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia who 
are veterans of World War II and lost op- 
portunity for promotion by reason of their 
service in the armed forces of the United 
States. 

H. R. 2248. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War-to grant an easement and to 
convey to the Louisiana Power & Light Co. 
a tract of land comprising a portion of Camp 
Livingston in the State of Louisiana. 

H. R. 2339, An act to amend the act en- 

titled “An act authorizing the designation 
of Army mail clerks and assistant Army mail 
clerks,” approved August 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 
656), and for other purposes; 
H. R. 2411. An act to authorize patenting 
of certain lands to Public Hospital District 
No. 2, Clallam County, Wash., for hospital 
purposes; 

H. R. 2545. An act to provide funds for 
cooperation with the school board of the 
Moclips-Aloha district for the construction 
and equipment of a new school building in 
the town of Moclips, Grays Harbor County, 
Wash., to be available to both Indian and 
non-Indian children; 

H. R. 2654. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to grant to the mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, State of Mary- 
land, a permanent easement for the purpose 
of installing, maintaining, and servicing a 
subterranean water main in, on, and across 
the land of the United States Coast Guard 
station called Lazaretto depot, Baltimore, 
Md.; 

H. R. 2655. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant to the mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, State of Mary- 
land, a permanent easement for the purpose 
of installing, maintaining, and servicing two 
subterranean water mains in, on, and across 
the land of Fort McHenry National Monu- 
ment and Historic Shrine, Md.; 

H. R. 2915. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Frederick Faber Wesche (formerly Ann 
Maureen Bell); 

H. R. 3124. An act to authorize the attend- 
ance of the Marine Band at the eighty-first 
national encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
August 10 to 14, 1947; 

H. 8.8372. An act authorizing certain 
agreements with respect to rights in helium- 
bearing gas lands in the Navajo Indian Res- 
ervation, N. Mex., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3629. An act to authorize the transfer 
to the Panama Canal of property which is 
surplus to the needs of the War Jepartment 
or Navy Department; 

H. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution authorizing 
the presentation of the Distinguished Flying 
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Cross to Rear Adm. Charles E. Rosendahl, 
United States Navy; 

H. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Roy Stanley Geiger, lieutenant general, 
United States Marine Corps, a commission as 
general, United States Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to recognize 
uncompensated services rendered the Nation 
under the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, as amended, and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill and a joint reso- 
lution of the Senate of the following 
titles: 


8.751. An act to continue a system of 
nurseries and nursery schools for the day 
care of school-age and under-school-age 
children in the District of Columbia through 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 113. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of 
a memorial to the Marine Corps dead of all 
wars. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 20, 1947, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 


H. R. 3203. An act relative to maximum 
rents on housing accommodations; to repeal 
certain provisions of Public Law 388, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 25, 1947, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


827. A letter from the Administrator, Office 
of Price Administration, transmitting the 
Twentieth Report of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, covering the period ended 
December 31, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 343); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed. 

828. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
War, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to provide for the effective operation and 
expansion of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

829. A letter from the Chairman, Acting 
Secretary of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, transmitting a report covering 
its operation for the period from the organi- 
zation of the Corporation on February 2, 
1932, to September 30, 1946, inclusive; to 
the Committee on Banking ond Currency. 

830. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1947 in the amount of $400,000,- 
000 for assistance to Greece and Turkey (H. 
Doc. No. 344); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

831. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $162,160,- 
600, a contract authorization, and a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to an ap- 
propriation for the Post Office Department 
(H. Doc. No. 345); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 
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832. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $100,000 
for the Federal Security Agency (H. Doc. 
No. 346); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

833. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $400,000 
for the judiciary (H. Doc. No. 347); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

834. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $13,900,000 
for the Department of Commerce (H. Doc, 
No. 348); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

835. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation submitted by the 
Navy Department to pay claims for death 
or personal injury to residents of Guam, in 
the amount of $794,761.28 (H. Doc. No. 349); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. . 

836. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting records of 
judgments rendered against the Government 
by United States district courts, as submitted 
by the Department of Justice through the 
Treasury Department, and which require an 
appropriation of $13,684.32 (H. Doc. No. 360); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

837. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation submitted by the 
Navy Department to pay claims for damage 
to or loss or destruction of property or per- 
sonal injury or death, in the sum of $55,- 
418.56 (H. Doc. No. 350); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

838. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting record of 
a judgment rendered against the Government 
by the United States District Court for the 
District of Maryland, submitted by the De- 
partment of Justice through the Treasury 
Department, and which requires an appro- 
priation of $2,899.49, together with an in- 
definite appropriation to pay interest (H. Doc. 
No. 361); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

839. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation submitted by the War 
Department to pay claims for damage to or 
loss or destruction of property or personal 
injury or death, in the sum of $15,405.48 
(H. Doc. No. 351); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

840. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for payment of judg- 
ments rendered against the Government by 
United States district courts amounting to 
$414,496.30, together with an indefinite ap- 
propriation to pay interest (H. Doc. No. 352); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

841. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation submitted by the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration to pay claims for 
damage to roads and highways of States or 
their subdivisions, in the sum of $336,034.58 
(H. Doc. No. 353); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

842. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision relating to judgments rendered 
against the Government by the Court of 
Claims (H. Doc. No. 358); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

843. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting records of 
judgments rendered against the Government 
by the United States District Court for the 
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District of Massachusetts in special cases 
submitted by the Department of Justice 
through the Treasury Department, and which 
require an appropriation of $47,825.27 (H. 
Doc. No. 359); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

844. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation submitted by the War 
Department to pay claims on account of 
damage arising out of personal injury and 
damage to privately owned property occa- 
sioned by Army personnel in a foreign coun- 
try, in the amount of $29,944 (H. Doc. No. 
354); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

845. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation under the War De- 
partment for payment of certain claims al- 
lowed. by the General Accounting Office 
amounting to $5,568.70 (H. Doc. No. 355); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

846. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting estimates 
of appropriation amounting to $51,447,842.71 
to cover claims allowed by the General Ac- 
counting Office and for services of the several 
departments and independent offices (H. Doc. 
No. 356); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

847. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a schedule 
of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims 
which has been submitted by the 
Department and requires an appropriation 
for payment, amounting to $382,494.38 (H. 
Doc. No. 362); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

848, A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting estimates 
of appropriation submitted by the several 
executive departments and independent of- 
fices to pay claims for damages to or losses 
of privately owned property, in the sum of 
$883.18 (H. Doc. No. 357); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clau@ 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. H. R. 3830. A bill to provide for the 
promotion and elimination of officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
641). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 3855. A bill to 
provide for the appointment of one addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of Commerce, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 642). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 669. A bill to provide 
a method of paying subrogation claims aris- 
ing out of insurance payments for damages 
sustained as the result of explosions at Port 
Chicago, Calif., on June 17, 1944; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 643). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HULL: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R.1180. A bill to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of Wisconsin into the Union as a 
State; without amendment (Rept. No. 644). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BRADLEY: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 3672. A bill to 
create an Academic Advisory Board for the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 646). Re- 
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ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3566. A bill to amend subsection (c) 
of section 19 of the Immigration Act of 1917, 
as amended, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 647). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 175. A bill to confer upon the Governor 
of Alaska the power to pardon and remit fines 
and forfeitures for offenses against the laws 
of the Territory of Alaska; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 668). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr, WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 187. A bill to amend Public Law 304, 
Seventy-seventh Congress; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 669). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 205. A bill to amend the act approved 
May 7, 1934, granting citizenship to the Met- 
lakahtla Indians of Alaska; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 670). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 734. A bill to amend the act of Febru- 
ary 12, 1925, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 671). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 1337. A bill authorizing a per capita 
payment of $100 each to the members of the 
Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians from 
the proceeds of the sale of timber and lumber 
on the Red Lake Reservation; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 672). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 1654. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act providing for the transfer of the du- 
ties authorized and authority conferred by 
law upon the board of road commissioners 
in the Territory of Alaska to the Department 
of the Interior, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 30, 1932; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 673). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 1609. A bill to authorize the Legislature 
of the Territory of Alaska to provide for the 
exercise of zoning power in town sites on the 
public lands of the United States; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 674). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 2161. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the construction and 
operation of demonstration plants to produce 
synthetic liquid fuels from coal, oil shales, 
agricultural and forestry products, and other 
substances, in order to aid the prosecution 
of the war, to conserve and increase the oil 
resources of the Nation, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 5, 1944 (58 Stat. 190); 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 675). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 2361. A bill to clarify the legal status 
of certain lands described in a treaty between 
the United States and the Delaware Indians, 
dated October 3, 1818; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 676). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 2484. A bill to authorize the payment 
of certain sums to jobbers in connection with 
their logging of timber for the Menominee 
Indians on the Menominee Reservation dur- 
ing the logging season 1934-35, and for other 
purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No, 
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677). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 2996. A bill to authorize an appropria- 
tion for public-school facilities at Owyhee, 
Nev.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 678). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 3153. A bill to provide for the sale or 
other disposal of certain submarginal lands 
located within the boundaries of Indian res- 
ervations in the State of Montana; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 679). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 3175. A bill to add certain public and 
other lands to the Shasta National Forest, 
Calif.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 680). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 3343. A bill to amend the Alaska game 
law; without amendment (Rept. No. 681). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 3266. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of certain public improvement bonds by the 
Territory of Hawaii; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 682). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 3376. A bill to ratify and confirm Act 10 
of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1947, extend- 
ing the time within which revenue bonds 
may be issued and delivered under chapter 
118, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 683). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 3679. A bill to enable the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize the 
city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue sewer bonds; with an 
amendment (Rept. No, 684). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. S. 723. An act to authorize the prep- 
aration of preliminary plans and estimates of 
cost for an additional office building for the 
use of the United States Senate; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 685). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. S. 980. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to define the area of the United 
States Capitol Grounds, to regulate the use 
thereof, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 31, 1946; without amendment (Rept. No. 
686). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 3623. A bill 
to provide that members of the Communist 
Party shall be ineligible for veterans’ benefits, 
and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 687). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3647. A bill to extend certain 
powers of the President under title III of the 
Second War Powers Act; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 688). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 629. A bill for the relief 
of A. E. McCartney and O. A. Foster; with 
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amendments (Rept. No. 648). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 642. A bill for the relief of Frank F. 
Miles; with an amendment (Rept. No. 649). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. ` 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1296. A bill for the relief of Cohen, 
Goldman & Co., Inc.; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 650). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1498. A bill for the relief of 
Hempstead Warehouse Corp.; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 651). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H. R. 1502. A bill for the relief of 
Herman Trahn; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 652). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1535. A bill for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Ralph Stanfield, a minor; 
with an emendment (Rept. No. 653). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1670. A bill for the relief of 
Pittsburgh DuBois Co.; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 654). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1726. A bill for the relief of 
Elsie L. Rosenow; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 655). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2062. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Car- 
rie M. Lee; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
656). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2390. A bill for the re- 
lief of Elmer A. Norris; with an amendment 
(Rept. No, 657). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House, 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2507. A bill for the re- 
lief of the firm of Barrett & Hilp; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 658). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2550. A bill for the relief of Mack Gene 
Odom, a minor; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 659). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 53. An act conferring United States 
citizenship posthumously upon Harold Tur- 
cean; without amendment (Rept. No. 660). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 394. An act authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Raymond Wesley Doyle; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 661). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands, 
S. 395. An act authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Richard Jay Doyle; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 662). Referred tc the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 396. An act -uthorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Thurlow Grey Doyle; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 663). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 397. An act authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Lawrence Stanley Doyle; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 664). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 399. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a pat at in fee to Gladys May Doyle; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 665). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 2885. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
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Becker Little Light; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 666). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 2886. A bill authorizing the sale, under 
supervision, of land of Richard Little Light; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 667). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 3939. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing to certain officers of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard of the benefits of 
promotions for which they were selected dur- 
ing the war but were prevented from receiv- 
ing by virtue of being absent in a status of 
missing, missing in action, interned in a 
neutral country, captured by an enemy, be- 
leaguered, or besieged, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. R. 3940. A bill to amend the act approved 
April 12, 1945 (59 Stat. 50), to authorize 
Commodity Credit Corporation, as an agency 
of the United States, to sell peanuts owned 
or controlled by it, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. R. 3941. A bill to provide special priori- 
ties for the disposal of surplus agricultural 
real property to veterans who intend to live 
on farms and to engage in farming as their 
principal occupation, to eliminate the priori- 
ties of State and local governments and 
tenants of former owners with respect to 
such property, to reduce from 90 to 30 days 
the priority period within which former 
owners of surplus real property may exercise 
their priorities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

By Mr. HILL: 

H. R. 3942. A bill to extend for 1 year 
premium price payments with respect to 
copper, lead, and zinc; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 3943. A bill to require laundries in 
the District of Columbia to provide bond for 
the loss of customers’ property; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 3944. A bill to create an Independent 
Air Safety Board; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 3945. A bill to repeal Public Law No. 
101 of the Eightieth Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MacKINNON: 

H. R. 3946. A bill to authorize the imme- 
diate payment in cash of bonds issued under 
the Armed Forces Leave Act of 194°, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services 


By Mr. PLOESER: 

H. R. 3947. A bill to amend the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROSS: 

H. R. 3948. A bill to incorporate the Gold 
Star Society of American War Widows and 
Orphans; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BISHOP: 

H. R. 3949. A bill to amend section 14 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1946 so as to pro- 
vide for the removal of obstructions, ice, 
drift, and debris; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 3950. A bill to reduce individual in- 
come tax payments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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H. R. 3951. A bill to terminate certain tax 
provisions before the end of World War II; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. R. 3952. A bill to amend section 10 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. FELLOWS (by request): 

H. R. 3953. A bill to amend the immigra- 
tion laws relating to stowaways; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 3954. A bill to approve Act No. 74 of 
the Session Laws of 1947 of the Territory of 
Hawaii, entitled “An act relating to revenue 
bonds of the Territory of Hawaii,” and Act 
No. 95 of the Session Laws of 1947 of the 
Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act relating 
to Territorial and county public improve- 
ments and the financing thereof by the is- 
suance of revenue bonds,” to the Committee 


By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 3955. A bill to make inapplicable sec- 
tion 2139 of the Revised Statutes, relating 
to the traffic in intoxicating liquors in the 
Indian country, to certain nonreservation 
lands of the Chippewa Tribe of Indians in the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on 
Public Lands, 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 3956. A bill to prohibit Members of 
Congress from serving the United States in 
any other capacity; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEWIS (by request) : 

H. R. 2957. A bill to amend Revised Stat- 
utes 4898 (U. S. C., title 35, sec. 47) to add 
certain requirements as to the recording of 
subsequent purchases and mortgages affect- 
ing patents and patent applications; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3958. A bill to extend temporarily the 
time for filing applications for patents and 
for taking action in the United States Patent 
Office with respect thereto; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 3959. A bill to extend the life of cer- 
tain provisions of the War Labor Disputes 
Act; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HUBER: 

H. R. 3960. A bill to provide for the free 
importation of scrap or refuse synthetic rub- 
ber; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OKONSKI: 

H. R. 3961. A bill to provide increases in 
the rates of pension payable to Spanish- 
American War and Civil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution terminating 
consumer credit controls; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. Con. Res. 54. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the use of Schick General Hos- 
pital at Clinton, Iowa, for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCE: 

H. Res. 254. Resolution the Sec- 
retary of State to transmit forthwith to the 
Committee on the Judiciary certain docu- 
ments, records, and memoranda relating to 
one Serge Rubinstein; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


H. Res. 255. Resolution directing the At- 


torney General to transmit forthwith to the 
Committee on the Judiciary certain docu- 
ments, records, and memoranda relating to 
one Serge Rubinstein; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EATON: 

H. Res. 256. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to conduct 
studies and investigations of all matters com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
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tee and providing for participation by mem- 
bers of other standing committees of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 


on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to halt all disposal of war sur- 
plus goods; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 3962. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Beghini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3963. A bill for the relief of William 
J. Burns; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 3964. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
D. Sherrard; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN: 

H. R. 3965. A bill for the relief of John H. 
Schmitt and Mrs. Mildred Schmitt; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R. 3966. A bill to authorize and direct 
the District Court for the Southern District 
of Florida to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon a certain claim of Bessie 
Irene Edgar without regard to previous set- 
tlements with other tort feasors and lapse of 
time; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOTTS: 

H. R. 3967. A bill for the relief of Samuel 

Ezratty; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 3968. A bill for the relief of Olive 
Irene Milloglav; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


672. By Mr. HULL: Memorial of the Wis- 
consin Legislature, memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to halt all disposal 
of war surplus goods; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

673. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Branch 
918, Workmen’s Circle, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
endorsement of a national health insurance 
bill, such as the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

674. Also, petition of Mrs. Charles Rich- 
man and others, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

675. Also, petition of Miss Matilda Oberd, 
Sarasota Townsend Club, No. 1, Sarasota, 
Fia., and others, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

676. Also, petition of Joseph B. Dye, St. 
Petersburg. Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of H. R. 16, the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

677. Also, petition of the Arizona-U. 8. A. 
Cancer Cure Society, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
requesting appropriations for cancer cure; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed Lord, as we ponder the depths 
and the heights of Thy love, magnify 
Thyself in us; help us to serious thought, 
to spiritual thought, thus renewing the 
freshness and the joy and the hope cf 
life. When we accept it with its chal- 
lenge and its obligations, O let our days 
be full of wholesome endeavor and faith- 
ful service, making them fruitful in our 
land and the whole busy world. Ever 
keep in our thought that the secret of 
unity, contentment, and progress is the 
fear of the Lord, and that happy is that 
people whose God is the Lord. Father 
of mercy, forgive our sins and blot them 
out, not only in Thy book of remem- 
brance but out of our hearts and minds, 
and bring us at last through joy and 
through sorrow to Thine own blessed 
immortality. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 3493. An act making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill and requests a con- 
ference with the House cn the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
Brinces, Mr. Brooks, Mr. ROBERTSON 
of Wyoming, Mr. Typ1ncs, Mr. OVERTON, 
and Mr. Green to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 123. Joint resolution to terminate 
certain emergency and war powers. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 


read: 
JUNE 25, 1947. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: From the Governor of the State of 
Washington, I have received the certificate 
of election in due form of law of Hon, 
RUSSELL V. Mack as a Representative-elect 
to the Eightieth Congress from the Third 
Congressional District of that State, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Hon, 
Fred Norman. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN ANDREWS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
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SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


Mr. MACK appeared at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office. 


CONTINUING TEMPORARY AUTHORITY 
OF THE MARITIME COMMISSION UNTIL 
MARCH 1, 1948 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3911) to 
continue temporary authority of the 
Maritime Commission until March 1, 
1948. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the paragraph 
under the head “United States Maritime 
Commission" in title I of the Third Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act, 1946 (Public Law 
521, 79th Cong., approved July 23, 1946), as 
amended by section 2 of Public Law 6, 
Eightieth Congress, approved February 26, 
1947, and section 1 of said Public Law 6, 
Eightieth Congress, and the first two sen- 
tences of section 11 (a) and section 14 of 
the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 321, 79th Cong., approved March 8, 1946), 
are amended by striking out the dates “July 
1, 1947“ and “December $1, 1947“ wherever 
either .ppear therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof the date “March 1, 1948.” 

Sec. 2. That section 5 of the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following subsection: 

“(d) Where an operator is engaged both in 
the foreign trade and in the domestic trade 
(coastwise or intercoastal), additional char- 
ter hire determined with reference to voyage 
profits of the chartered vessels, under regu- 
lations promulgated by the Maritime Com- 
mission, shall be computed, accounted for, 
and paid separately on such foreign trade 
and shall be computed, accounted for, and 
paid separately on such domestic trade cov- 
ering all voyages commencing subsequent to 
June 30, 1947.” 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WEICHEL: On 
page 2, line 15, after the words “domestic 
trade”, insert a comma. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may sit during the ses- 
sion of the House today during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances, one on the sub- 
ject of soil conservation and the other 
on the Farmers Home Administration. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
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marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
he received from the Secretary of War 
and his reply thereto. 

Mr. COTTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Nashua Telegraph of Nashua, N. H. 


AID TO EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, doubt- 
less the Russian sympathizers in Amer- 
ica will be pleased to read in the news- 
papers that the Russian Government has 
about been persuaded to sit down around 
the table with France and England in a 
cooperative spirit to see how much 
money, material, equipment, and food it 
will take to relieve the needs of these and 
other European countries to be furnished 
by the United States under what is now 
known as the Marshall plan. 

Mr. Speaker, you will remember a few 
weeks ago Secretary of State Marshall 
in a speech made a statement in sub- 
stance that unless the European nations 
got together, including Russia, and de- 
cided how much help they needed from 
the United States and how much they 
were willing to help themselves, the 
United States in the future would help 
only the nations that were friendly to 
our form of government and who would 
try to help themselves in reestablishing 
a government subject to the will of the 
people. f 

Mr. Speaker, we thought at the time 
this statement was made that Russia 
should be excluded. After 2 years of her 
attempt to scuttle every peace and eco- 
nomic move in the interest of the Euro- 
pean countries and after her constant 
opposition to every proposal by the 
United States Government, we should 
have learned our lesson by this time 
and should not have left the door 
open for Russia to come in on any future 
give-away policy of the United States. 
It appears that the Russian leaders who 
have no conscience can be greatly bene- 
fited by joining for a few weeks with 
France and England in parceling out 
how many billions of dollars and mate- 
rials those countries are willing to ac- 
cept, particularly Russia. It appears 
that Russia intends to come in. Why 
not? She got billions during the war, 
and she hopes to get more billions at the 
expense of the United States, which she 
hopes will wreck our own economy mak- 
ing our Nation an easy prey to her ideol- 
ogy of government—communism. 

Mr. Speaker, while we are sending 
$400,000,000 to Greece and Turkey and 
have vowed to stop communism within 
the Russian border, yet it appears we are 
willing to continue to help finance the 
Russian Government if her leaders will 
only be so cooperative and kind enough 
to sit in on the conference and let us 
know how much they want. 
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Mr. Speaker, it world have been far 
better for the United States, in my judg- 
ment, to have not left the doors ajar for 
the entrance of Russia. 

It is my judgment that before we ask 
the nations of the world to let us know 
how nuch more they need that we would 
have first adopted the Hoover, Baruch, 
Vandenberg plan making a study of our 
ability to further help European nations 
before we hold out the hope that all they 
have to do is to add up the amounts in the 
billions of dollars in help they and other 
nations need. President Truman said: 

It must be the policy of the United States 
to support free peoples who are resisting at- 
tempted subjugation by armed minorities or 
by outside pressures. 


Of course, this was aimed at Russia. 
Now we invite her in to accept our help. 
In a later speech he declared that “the 
United States would limit its economic 
aid to nations which do not seek to im- 
pose their will on others.” Has Russia 
quit seeking to impose her will on others? 
Is the President riding two horses at the 
same time going in different directions? 

Mr. Speaker, since these utterances 
were made Russia’s imperialistic career 
has gone unchanged. Our Government 
has recently issued a strong protest 
against the Communist coup in Hungary 
and against the cuppression of the last 
remnants of the Communist opposition 
in Bulgaria. 

Yet, in the face of all this, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch says: $ 

Secretary Marshall has announced an 
American-financed plan for the recovery of 
Europe with Russia included as a recipient 
of the funds. 


The Post goes on to say: 

It is confusing to hear Russia arraigned one 
day as an aggressor and to see her included 
the next day with democratic nations as one 
of the beneficiaries of American loans which 
may total some $24,000,000,000. 


This in the face of Russia denouncing 
our loans to Europe as “dollar imperial- 
ism” and an attempt to enmesh Europe 
in the web of American finance capi- 
talism. 


If we are going to try to help build up 
a democracy in western Europe in oppo- 
sition to Communist imperialism, why, 
in the name of heaven, do we invite Rus- 
sia to sit in with other nations who are 
willing to work with us and thereby giv- 
ing to her vast aid in American dollars 
pulled out of the pockets of the overbur- 
dened taxpayers of America? 

Mr. Speaker, it does appear that this 
administration has practiced the policy 
of wasting the finances of this country by 
appeasing Russia until we cannot break 
with her long-practiced tradition, 


TERMINAL-LEAVE BONDS 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to announce that the Subcom- 
mittee on Pay and Administration of the 
Armed Services Committee will begin 
hearings on the cashing of terminal-leave 
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bonds on Thursday of this week. I know 
this will be of interest to many Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I would like at this time to invite any 
Member of Congress who introduced a 
bill on this subject to appear before the 
subcommittee this Thursday, if he so de- 
sires, to give the committee the benefit 
of his views. Of necessity, any such 
statement must be short. 

Should a Member desire to file a state- 
ment upon the bill for the record, natu- 
rally he may do so. 

The terminal-leave bonds, or techni- 
cally the armed forces leave bonds, are 
part of the national debt. We propose 
to reduce that debt by cashing these 
bonds and, at the same time, save the 
Government interest charges. 

The total value of the armed forces 
leave bonds outstanding as of June 13, 
1947, was approximately $1,820,000,000. 
There were about 8,500,000 bonds out- 
standing. 

It is estimated that within a year 
about 12,000,000 bonds, with a total value 
of about $2,500,000,000, would be out- 
standing if the pending legislation to per- 
mit cashing is not enacted. That amount 
of bonds, at 242-percent interest, would 
cost the Government $62,500,000 a year 
in interest alone. 

Our subcommittee intends to act ex- 
peditiously. I have made this announce- 
ment of public hearings so that Members 
of Congress, and others, may make ar- 
rangements to be heard. 


FIGHT FOR HOUSING DAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, represent- 
atives of a veritable who’s who of na- 
tinally distinguished civic, religious, fra- 
ternal, and veterans’ associations are 
here today in the interests of housing on 
Fight for Housing Day. 

It is announced that we are to have an 
investigation of building-construction 
labor this summer to see if it is the cause 
of the national housing shortage. No ex- 
ception can be taken to such an investi- 
gation, but it is a fraction of the job, for 
builders who sell shoddy houses, material 
suppliers who continue to control hous- 
ing markets, and municipalities with 
antiquated handicraft, cost-boosting 
municipal building codes are also causes 
of the national housing shortage. The 
House will, I am sure, not consciously 
look for a scapegoat or engage in parti- 
ality. An even-handed investigation of 
the national housing shortage by a select 
committee appointed by the Speaker, as 
called for by House Resolution 247, in- 
troduced by me June 16, 1947, is abso- 
lutely essential in the national interest. 
Such an investigation, together with im- 
mediate action on the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner housing bill, introduced in the 
House as H. R. 2523, will show that we 
are really tackling the housing shortage. 
It is my earnest hope that we will be try- 
ing in the next 6 months to find out what 
it takes to get homes built, and that we 
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will not permit ourselves to be diverted 
from that task by looking for someone 
to blame for the national housing emer- 
gency. 

The organizations participating in 
Fight for Housing Day are the following: 

American Association of Social 
Workers. 

American Association of University 
Women. 

American Council on Education. 

American Council on Race Relations. 

American Federation of Labor. 

American Federation. of Women’s 
Clubs. 

American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 

American Public Health Association. 

American Public Welfare Association. 

American Veterans’ Committee. 

American Veterans of World War II. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Consumers Clearing House. 

Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches of the 
United States of America. 

Family Service Association of America. 

Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 

Jewish Welfare Board. 

National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

National Association of Consumers. 

“oy aaa Association of Housing Offi- 
cials. 

National Association of Rural Housing. 

National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, 

National Catholic Welfare Council. 

ü National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
es. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

National Council of Catholic Men. 

National Council of Catholic Women. 

3 Council of Housing Associa- 
tions. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of Negro Women. 

National Farmers Union. 

National Federation of Settlements. 

National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers. 

National League of Women Voters. 

National Public Housing Conference. 

National Urban League. 

National Women's Trade 
League. 

Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
are. 

United States Conference of Mayors. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
with interest to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from New York IMr. Javirs], 
and especially to his statement that the 
investigation regarding racketeering and 
monopoly in building construction 
should be carried on in an impartial 
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manner. He probably read the same 
press notice that I saw the other morn- 
ing which mentioned that the subcom- 
mittee, composed of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Gwinn], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Owens], and the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Lucas], were 
going to investigate union racketeering 
in building construction. When we pre- 
pared the report of the subcommittee 
with reference to the investigation there 
was no such reference contained therein. 
It was stated that the investigation 
would be with respect to monopoly and 
racketeering in building construction, 
without differentiating between business 
and labor unions. We intend to make 
an impartial investigation covering every 
phase of such activity and to uncover 
such monopoly whether it is in business, 
labor, or in certain improper codes of 
municipalities. Something has to be 
done to remedy the situation which now 
exists concerning the construction of 
homes and other buildings throughout 
the Nation. I sincerely hope that this 
investigation will be helpful and that it 
will bring forth the fact that the con- 
struction can be accomplished without 
the passing of drastic legislation which 
will result in Federal control of such con- 
struction. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, MALONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DEWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article by Mark 
Sullivan in today’s Tribune. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


STRIKE IN COAL FIELDS 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the strike 
news from the coal fields today is very 
distressing and from the morning papers 
there is every indication that the strikes 
are spreading in an alarming degree. A 
general strike at this time would be the 
greatest disaster that could happen to 
our country. 

We have now had time to appraise the 
President’s veto message. No message 
from any President has ever received 
such universal disapproval. As I read 
the message again, I find sufficient 
grounds to come to the conclusion that 
it constitutes an indirect invitation to 
all labor to go on strike. The President 
alone will have to bear this responsi- 
bility. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. DEVITT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 
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GENERAL STATE OF CONFUSION 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH, Mr. Speaker, I become so 
confused nowadays over what is happen- 
ing. I just do not know how the general 
public feel about many things that hap- 
pen daily. When I think of the destruc- 
tion of 20,000,000 bushels of potatoes by 
pouring kerosene on them, the terrible 
destruction of food by instruction of 
the Department of Agriculture—remem- 
ber this Department of Government once 
killed the pigs, plowed down the cotton, 
and burned the wheat—and then when 
I think about importing 4,000,000 bushels 
of potatoes from Canada when Great 
Britain has a potato famine. I just do 
not see where there is any sense in things 
of that kind. Why did not Canada give 
her potatoes to her mother country? We 
did not need to buy them at high prices. 

Then, I read in this morning’s paper 
about food packages from Greece coming 
into this country. There are 100,000 to 
160,000 packages of food representing 
such delicacies as figs, olives, grapes, and 
raisins. That is food for the Greeks. 
Now, why should the Greeks send food 
here to America? I cannot understand 
that, when we are requested by the Presi- 
dent to give $300,000,000 to feed the 
Greeks. 

There are so many things that just do 
not make sense—things that somebody 
ought to find out and see what the trou- 
ble is. I have tried to find out but I can- 
not. 

The Congress overwhelmingly passes 
a labor law for the good of labor, for the 
general public, and for management. 
The President sends a scathing rebuke to 
Congress with a veto, saying there is not 
a good thing in the bill, or at least he 
mentioned none. 

Congress passed a tax bill. The Presi- 
dent vetoed it, saying he wants to apply 
the taxes on the great national debt his 
party built up for this Nation. Why 
does not the President try in some man- 
ner to cut down his awful spending? 
Oh, such spending—no economy in gov- 
ernment. No wonder we are confused. 

The remedy: elect a Republican Presi- 
dent next year to work with the Republi- 
can Congress. Then it will be coopera- 
tion—until then I see nothing but con- 
fusion. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include an editorial. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recor in three instances and in- 
clude an editorial in each by Stewart 
Riley, publisher of the Bedford Daily 
Times-Mail. 

VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
news reports indicate that General Brad- 
ley, Veterans’ Administrator, advised a 
Senate appropriations subcommittee yes- 
terday that he will have to reduce his 
personnel by 15,000 under the appropri- 
ation bill reported by the House Appro- 
priations Committee and passed by the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been hammering 
away to prevent the slash in the appro- 
priation for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. I have pointed out on this floor 
how severely the all-important hospital 
program would be affected. 

Last week when the appropriation bill 
involving the Veterans’ Administration 
was before the House I offered an amend- 
ment to increase it by $100,000,000 and 
my amendment was voted down and I 
was astounded to see members of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
in both parties take the floor in opposi- 
tion to it. Those who opposed my move 
at that time contended that the Veter- 
ans' Administration had been given all 
the money it had asked for. I cannot 
understand how they can reconcile that 
position with General Bradley's state- 
ment which I understand he gave before 
the Senate committee. The House con- 
ferees can still rectify this matter and 
I appeal to them to place back in this 
bill an appropriation sufficient for Gen- 
eral Bradley and General Hawley to carry 
on effectively and efficiently the work 
of the Veterans’: Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper item. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and to include 
certain articles. 

Mr. HART asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article. 

Mr. ALBERT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include therein 
a speech by Gen. George C. Kenny at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
on the unification of the armed forces. 

Mr. HILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and include an 
address made by Mr. Michael W. Straus, 
United States Commissioner of Recla- 
mation, and an address by Dr. Charles 
A. Lory, former president of the Colo- 
rado A. and M. College. 


LET'S DEVELOP AMERICA’S INTERNAL 
RESOURCES, AND STRENGTHEN OUR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE BY THE IMMEDI- 
ATE CONSTRUCTION OF THE TENNES- 
SEE-TOMBIGBEE INLAND WATERWAY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include excerpts from 
the hearings by the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and from the report of the 
Board of Army Engineers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that Congress is going somewhat 
wild in curtailing our internal improve- 
ments while pouring American money 
into the coffers of Europe. 

If there ever was a time when we 
needed to concentrate on the develop- 
ment of our internal resources, that time 
is now. 

One thing I am going to insist on in 
the coming appropriation bill is funds 
with which the Army engineers may pro- 
ceed with the construction of the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee inland waterway. ` 

The Mississippi River, the greatest in- 
land waterway on earth, is virtually a 
dead stream, because, while traffic can 
go down it with ease and rapidity, it can- 
not return, except at terrific expense. 

Our atomic bomb plant at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., is bottled up. In order to bring 
the raw materials for this plant by water 
you have to go upstream 1,131 miles to 
reach a point that could be reached by 
moving up on this slack water route only 
481 mles. 

This project is vitally necessary to the 
national defense, as well as to the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, the Ohio, the 
Missouri, the Tennessee, and all their 
tributaries. 

We must get the work started on it 

as quickly as possible. 
It is already authorized by law. All 
we have to do now is to make the neces- 
sary appropriation. We cannot afford 
to postpone this proposition. 

Every year’s delay will add to our 
transportation costs, if not to the cost 
of construction, and at the same time 
weaken cur national defense by failing 
to provide this short water route be- 
tween the Gulf of Mexico and our atomic 
energy plant at Oak Ridge—the great- 
est defense plant the world has ever 
known. 

Those of you who want to spend the 
American people’s money to feed and 
clothe every lazy lout from Tokyo to 
Timbuktu and to finance regimes that 
are now plotting the overthrow of this 
Government may do so, but I, for one, 
will insist on the development of our 
own internal resources; and this, the 
greatest project of its kind ever pro- 
posed, should be the first on the list. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? y 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I have read with considerable 
personal regret that General Eisenhower 
is to leave his post as Chief of Staff to 
become president of Columbia Univer- 
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sity. I recall a few words which Gen- 
eral Eisenhower spoke to the Committee 
on Appropriations at the conclusion of 
the War Department hearings this year 
which were said off the record. I have 
thought of them many times and I think 
they should be in the record somewhere 
as a part of the written record on which 
history may judge the character of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in his service to the 
Government. I recall that he said some- 
thing like this: nt 

“We have presented to you our request 
for the funds that we think we need. 
This is the best judgment of the War 
Department at this time, but I want to 
say to you that the War Department rec- 
ognizes the constitutional responsibilities 
of the Congress. When we have com- 
pleted the presentations and the Con- 
gress has made its deliberate judgment 
on the portion of the national income 
that can be devoted to the mission of the 
Army, the War Department will I’ve with 
the decision that the Congress has made; 
there will be no recriminations and no 
complaints. If I hear of anyone acting 
or speaking to the contrary there will 
be another in his place when it comes 
to my attention. I believe in the Ameri- 
can system.” 

To me that was one of the finest ex- 
pressions I have heard from any repre- 
sentative of any branch of Government 

~appearing before the Appropriations 
Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 

tleman from South Dakota has expired, 


UNITED STATES HOME NEEDS VERSUS 
FOREIGN :tELIEF 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
thought suggested by the gentleman 
from Mississippi that if we are to help 
other nations we here at home must 
preserve our own economy, keep a firm 
foundation under our own industries, 
agriculture, and economic structure, 
when now advanced in the Halls of Con- 
gress does not meet quite as much criti- 
cism as it did in days gone by, days when 
anybody venturing to speak for Amer- 
ica first and in the interests of American 
national interests was branded by the 
Reds and by some New Dealers as a sedi- 
tionist, if not as a traitor. Yes, times 
have changed and today it is all right to 
give the Communists a kick and to, if 
not too loudly, say something about the 
necessity of keeping our Nation strong 
and ready. 

Today in the gallery, from my own 
district, sit substantial citizens who are 
down here protesting the cut in the agri- 
culture bill. They say that the farm 
lands up there and the farmers need that 
appropriation to preserve the fertility 
of the soil, and they want to know why 
I should not go all out for increased ap- 
propriations. I tried to explain to them 
that there just was not money enough to 
go around, but I did not get it across. 
They do not like any cut—anything other 
than an increase in the appropriation, 
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They think I ought to vote for it, and 
maybe I should. Another group sits 
with them, and we all had lunch together 
this noon, which wants money for 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill. 
When I told them that yesterday, for ex- 
ample, we put through legislation to 
spend some $34,000,000 to sing songs, and 
make speeches, show works of art to ex- 
change pupils and teachers with foreign 
nations I just did not get anywhere. 
They wanted less of that, more for the 
home folks. Unless something is done 
those friends of mine may vote against 
me next time because I do not vote for 
the things they want, and I do not like 
that. I am wondering if some of you 
gentlemen are going to get into the same 
situation—that is, find yourselves with- 
out an office and without a salary if you 
do not quit giving everything away to 
somebody across the seas while failing to 
take care of the home folks. Now, help 
me out by limiting the grants of money 
for people in other countries until we 
have taken care of the essential needs 
of ours. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday next 
after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp and include 
an address recently made by Dr. Joseph 
F. Thorning. 


PROMOTION AND ELIMINATION OF OFFI- 
CERS OF THE ARMY, NAVY AND MARINE 
CORPS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 253. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3830) to provide for the pro- 
motion and elimination of officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 4 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes of the time to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], 
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Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 253 
makgs in order, under an open rule, 
consideration of H. R. 3830, introduced 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHORT] and reported by the Committee 
on the Armed Services. This bill, H. R. 
3830, provides for the promotion and 
elimination of officers of the Army. Navy, 
and Marine Corps, and for other pur- 
poses. 

I do not expect to take the time of the 
House to discuss this measure in detail, 
because, very frankly, it is a complicated 
bill. If I may speak facetiously, I have 
been told this morning it is the longest 
“Short” bill on record, inasmuch as it 
was introduced by the gentleman from 
Missouri | Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has every reason to feel happy and 
facetious, because only this morning, 
after hearings for 3 days, the commit- 
tee of which the gentleman is a mem- 
ber, and of which I am a member, with- 
out hearing any witnesses, unanimously 
adopted this resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I want to ex- 
press my appreciation to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts for calling that 
committee report to the attention of the 
House and for the splendid support he 
gave my bill, H: R. 775, this morning. I 
express the hope that the same unani- 
mous support may be given the measure 
when it comes to the floor of the House. 

Returning to the discussion of H. R. 
3830, very simply this bill sets up a 
method whereby officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps may be reduced 
in rank to fit the permanent peacetime 
organization of our armed services and 
to fix a method whereby promotions 
shall be made in the future. The rule 
which has been granied, I may add, was 
by a unanimous vote. It provides for 
4 hours of general debate. It was the 
opinion of the Rules Committee, and of 
members of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee which appeared before the Rules 
Committee, that the 4 hours’ time 
granted under the rule will not be re- 
quired for the consideration of this leg- 
islation. However, in order that there 
be no shutting off of debate, in order 
that any Member of the House may have 
a full opportunity to ask any questions 
relative to this bill he sees fit, because, 
as I said before, it is a complicated 
measure, the Rules Committee believed 
that 4 hours’ general debate should be 
permitted, but expresses the fervent 
hope it will not be necessary to take the 
entire 4 hours. 

I hope that this resolution will be 
adopted and that the bill will be passed. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no requests fo: time on this side. 
As the gentleman from Ohio has said, 
the rule provides for 4 hours’ general de- 
bate, but it was the opinion of the Com- 
mittee on Rules that probably that 
amount of time would not be needed. It 
is a very comprehensive and incompre- 
hensible bill, and we hope that the Armed 
Services Committee will explain its con- 
tents fully to the House, and to that end 
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I yield back the balance of my time so 
that the rule may be adopted. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


STIMULATE ENLISTMENTS IN MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 3303) to stimulate vol- 
unteer enlistments in the Regular Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3303) to stimulate volunteer enlistments in 
the Regular Military Establishment of the 
United States, having met, after full and freg 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment, insert 
the following: 

“That effective July 1, 1947, the Secretary 
of War is authorized, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the last paragraph of section 
127a of this Act, to accept original enlist- 
ments in the Regular Army from among 
qualified male persons not less than seven- 
teen years of age for periods of two, three, 
four, five, or six years, and to accept re- 
enlistments for periods of three, four, five, 
or six years: Provided, That persons of the 
first three enlisted grades may be reenlisted 
for unspecified periods of time on a career 
basis under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of War may prescribe: Provided further, 
That anyone who serves three or more years 
of an enlistment for an unspecified period 
of time may submit to the Secretary of War 
his resignation and such resignation shall 
be accepted by the Secretary of War and such 
person shall be discharged from his enlist- 
ment within three months of the submis- 
sion of such resignation. Except if such 
person, other than an enlisted member of a 
Regular Army Puerto Rican unit submits 
his resignation while stationed overseas or 
after embarking for an overseas station, the 
Secretary of War shall not be required to 
accept such resignation until a total of two 
years of overseas service shall have been 
completed in the current overseas assign- 
ment, and in the case of anyone who has 
completed any course of instruction pur- 
suant to paragraph 13 of section 127a of the 
National Defense Act, as amended (10 
U. S. C. 535), or pursuant to section 2 of 
the act of April 3, 1939 (53 Stat. 556), as 
amended (10 U. S. C. 298a), the Secretary of 
War shall not be required to accept such 
resignation until two years subsequent to 
the completion of such course. The Secre- 
tary of War may refuse to accept any such 
resignation in time of war or national emer- 
gency declared by the President or Congress, 
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or while the person concerned is absent 
without leave or serving a sentence of court 
martial. The Secretary of War may refuse 
to accept a resignation for a period not to 
exceed six months following the submission 
thereof if the enlisted person is under in- 
vestigation or in default with respect to 
public property or public funds: Provided 
jurther, That no person under the age of 
eighteen years shall be enlisted without the 
written consent of his parents or guardian, 
and the Secretary of War shall, upon the 
application of the parents or guardian of any 
such person enlisted without their written 
consent, discharge such person from the 
military service with pay and with the form 
of discharge certificate to which the service 
of such person, after enlistment, shall en- 
title him: Provided further, That nothing 
contained in this act shall be construed to 
deprive any person of any right to reenlist- 
ment in the Regular Army under any other 
provision of law. No person who is serving 
under an enlistment contracted on or after 
June 1, 1945, shall be entitled, before the 
expiration of the period of such enlistment, 
to enlist for an enlistment period which will 
expire before the expiration of the enlist- 
ment period for which he is so serving: 
Provided jurther, That any enlisted person 
discharged from the Regular Army who upon 
such discharge is recommended for reenlist- 
ment shall be permitted to reenlist with 
the rank held by him at the time of his 
discharge if he reenlists within a period to 
be specified by the Secretary of War but not 
to exceed three months from the date of 
such discharge: And provided further, That 
any enlisted person discharged from the 
Regular Army by reason of acceptance of his 
resignation shall not be entitled upon subse- 
quent reenlistment to the rank, rating, or 
grade held at the time of discharge. 

“Sec. 2, Any person who enlists or reen- 
lists in the Regular Military Establishment 
on or after June 1, 1945, in the seventh grade, 
upon the completion of recruit training, but 
not later than four months subsequent to the 
date of enlistment, shall, unless sooner 
promoted, be promoted to the sixth grade, 
provided he meets such qualifications as may 
be prescribed in regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of War: Provided, That no back 
vay or allowance shall accrue to any person 
by reason of enactment of this section. 

“Sec. 3. Section 2 of the National Defense 
Act, as amended (10 U. S. C. 4, 602), is fur- 
ther amended by deleting the last sentence 
thereof. 

“Sec. 4, Paragraph 4 of section 10 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 is hereby 
amended by substituting a colon for the pe- 
riod at the end of such paragraph and by 
adding immediately after such colon the fol- 
lowing: ‘Provided further, That in addition 
to such enlistment allowance. any person en- 
listing for an unspecified period of time shall 
be paid the sum of $50 upon the completion 
of each year of service of such reenlistment, 
and any person who resigns or is discharged 
from such enlistment for an unspecified pe- 
riod of time shall not thereafter be entitled 
to any additional enlistment or reenlistment 
allowance based on any period served in such 
enlistment for an unspecified period of time.” 

“Sec. 5. Effective July 1, 1947, sections 653 
and 653a of title 10, United States Code, are 
repealed and all other laws and parts of laws 
insofar as they are inconsistent with or in 
conflict with the provisions of this Act are 
likewise repealed. 

“Sec. 6. Subsection 1 (b) of the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944 (38 U. S. C., Supp. 
V., 691a) is amended by striking out the 
word ‘and’ at the end of subsection (7) 
thereof, inserting a semicolon in lieu of the 


period after subsection (8) thereof, and add- 


ing the following ‘and (9) any person enter- 
ing upon active service, or enlisting, on or 
after the first day of the first month after 
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the approval of the Act adding this subsec- 
tion.“ 


“Sec. 7. Sections 57 and 68 of the National 
Defense Act, as amended, are further 
amended by striking out the words ‘eighteen’ 
therefrom and substituting therefor the 
words ‘seventeen’ in each of the said sec- 
tions.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


P. H. Drewry, 


CHAN GURNEY, 


RICHARD B. 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3303) to stimulate 
volunteer enlistments in the Regular Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to the amendment, namely: 

The Senate amendment was to strike out 
all of the House bill after the enacting clause 
and to insert thereafter the provisions of the 
Senate bill. The managers on the part of 
the House receded from disagreement to the 
Senate amendment, with an amendment 
whereby section 3 of the bill as passed by the 
House and stricken by the Senate was rein- 
stated. In accepting the Senate amend- 
ment, the managers on the part of the House 
thereby concurred also in the addition of a 
new section to the bill whereby mustering- 
out payments are denied to persons entering 
upon active service, or enlisting, on or after 
the first day of the first month after the 
enactment of the bill. 


PATRICK DREWRY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the leg- 
islative appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 

PROMOTION AND ELIMINATION OF OFFI- 

CERS OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE 

CORPS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 3830) to provide for the pro- 
motion and elimination of officers of the 
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Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 3830, with Mr. 
GRAHAM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 47 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, at the beginning I wish 
to express my genuine and sincere ap- 
preciation to each and every member of 
our subcommitiee and also to the mem- 
bers of the full Committee on Armed 
Services of the House for their full and 
earnest cooperation in the preparation 
and the reporting of this very long, dif- 
ficult, and involved measure. 

At first it seemed an almost impossible 
task because the subject is just about as 
interesting as a table of logarithms or a 
page out of a trigonometry textbook. It 
required only a week’s or a month's time 
to find out what one of my professors of 
philosophy once said: That a philosopher 
or a scientist is one who makes the ob- 
vious seem obscure. 

After 10 long weeks of hearings on this 
complicated measure, I confess that even 
members of the subcommittee who have 


studied it most diligently in long and ex- 


haustive hearings and after many execu- 
tive sessions and even after private dis- 
cussions with representatives of the War 
and Navy Departments may not have 
the final answer to the solution of this 
pressing problem. On the whole, how- 
ever, I think we have done a very good 
job, and for the first time, perhaps, in 
our history we have brought the Army 
and the Navy together so that they are 
in fundamental agreement, not only the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy but our high-ranking officers in 
both arms of the services. 

Mr. Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1 
on Personnel of the Committee on Armed 
Services has been working since the 1st 
of April on the Army and Navy promo- 
tion bills, which are now together in 
H. R. 3830. 

The hearings have been well attended, 
and we have been through one of the 
most difficult, complicated subjects I 
have had to work on since coming to 
Congress. It was only a week ago last 
Monday that we completed our work on 
these bills. H. R. 3830 now represents 
our view as to an equitable and economi- 
cal promotion system for the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Air Corps—a system 
that will offer careers satisfactory enough 
to attract capable men and to hold such 
men now in service. The bill was unan- 
imously reported by our full committee 
last Friday. 

The Navy promotion system is con- 
tained in the first four titles of H. R. 
3830. The Army promotion system is in 
title 5. Both systems are predicated 
upon the principle of promotion by selec- 
tion, although they differ considerably in 
applying the principle. 

When we began studying the bills, we 
were inclined to integrate the two pro- 
motion systems. Early in the hearings, 
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however, we became aware of the fact 
that it is too early to effect such a radi- 
cal departure, even though I think I rep- 
resent the view of the subcommittee in 
saying that within the next 5 to 10 years 
the systems can be reconciled to a much 
greater extent than they can be now. 

The Navy plan in titles 1 through 4 of 
H. R. 3830 is not an innovation for the 
Navy. It effects certain refinements in 
the Navy selection system which has been 
in effect since 1916—over 30 years. The 
reason the Navy resubmits the program 
to Congress at this time is to permit an 
immediate return to the Navy system of 
permanent promotion by selection, with 
provision for temporary ranks during the 
period required for the transition from 
the present wartime system. The Navy 
makes certain changes required by the 
recent integration of Reserve officers to 
the Regular Navy and Marine Corps and 
incorporates various improvements in 
the selection system based on wartime 
experience. The new Navy promotion 
law is the product of more than 2 years’ 
intensive study by various boards of offi- 
cers in the Navy Department. 

The Army promotion system, con- 
tained in title 5 of H. R. 3830, is, on the 
other hand, a real novelty for the Army. 
It represents over 8 months’ study by a 
special War Department board, including 
a thorough analysis of the Navy system. 
The result is that, for the first time, sup- 
ported by strong recommendations of 
General Eisenhower, the Army is to have 
promotion by selection in the lower Army 
grades. Selection has always been used 
by the Army for promotion to grades 
above colonel. But always in the past, in 
the lower grades, seniority alone con- 
trolled Army promotions. The subcom- 
mittee was strongly in favor of this 
change. 

Let me say here that beyond using the 
same word—selection—ihe Army and 
Navy promotion systems, as outlined in 
this bill, correspond very little at the 
present time in governing promotions up 
to and including the grades of lieuten- 
ant colonel and commander. Actually, 
the Army selection system as proposed in 
title 5 of this bill is, in the lower grades, 
an elimination system, so that all quali- 
fied officers will be selected up and only 
the unqualified will go out, rather than 
selecting only the best qualified officers 
up, as is the case in the Navy system, to 
fill a limited number of vacancies. There 
are excellent reasons for this difference 
in approach by the services, only one of 
which I will mention at this time—that 
is, that the introduction of selection into 
the Army is so novel an undertaking, 
with such far-reaching effects on the ca- 
reers of tens of thousa id. of officers who 
have grown up under a seniority system 
in use throughout the Army’s history, 
the Army of necessity must enter into 
this undertaking with caution. As £ re- 
sult, and because of other basic differ- 
ences between the services at the present 
time, the Army selection, in grades below 
colonel, will operate initially as a method 
by which to force out incompetent offi- 
cers. On the other hand, the Navy sys- 
tem, beginning in the grade of lieutenant 
commander, will force out about one 
of every five officers in each grade when 
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the system stabilizes, in order to preserve 
the required distribution of officers and to 
maintain the proper age levels in each 
grade. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
both services, in many respects, are still 
under wartime conditions, especially in 
regard to personnel requirements. Take 
the Navy promotion system, for example. 
Title 1 sets up the permanent promotion 
plant for Navy line officers and for the 
Marines. Title 2 does the same thing, 
using the Navy running-mate system, 
for the Navy staff corps. But title 3 
deals with temporary promotions, which 
Will have to be continued in the Navy 
for a considerable time to come. By ap- 
plying Regular Navy officer percentage 
to the temporary strength of the Navy, 
these promotions will be continued on a 
closely defined basis until they are no 
longer needed. Under the terms of the 
bill they will pass out of the picture not 
later than 10 years hence. 

In the Army a comparable situation 
exists. Section 515 of title 5 of the Army 
bill continues Army temporary promo- 
tions so long as they are necessary in 
that service. Bear in mind that Army 
Regular officer strength will reach only 
about 37,500 officers this year; never- 
theless, the Army officer active duty 
strength will be well over 100,000. In 
the Navy not more than 27,000 Regulars 
are represented in its more than 40,000 
officers, 

So you can see that what is being done 
by these bills is to provide a permanent 
career plan for those in the Regular 
Army and Regular Navy while at the 
same time providing for the carrying 
along of many thousands of temporary 
officers for some years ahead. One re- 
sult of this situation is that it is prema- 
ture for any of us to say that the pro- 
grams contained in H. R. 3830 will 
finally answer the promotional needs 
of the services. Some 5 or 10 years hence 
we will know better what, in detail, those 
needs will be. For the present, how- 
ever, the programs offer needed stability 
to the Regulars; they permit personnel 
planning in both services to proceed ef- 
ficiently; and they provide a means by 
which to meet the temporary officer re- 
quirements of all the services. 

Various important changes in old pro- 
motion law are effected by this legisla- 
tion. I will summarize them, then ex- 
plain those changes the committee made 
in the programs as proposed by the 
services. I will take the Navy program 
first—titles 1 through 4 of H. R. 3830. 

First. Navy permanent promotions are 
reintroduced. They have been discon- 
tinued since 1942. The committee 
quickly recognized the urgent need of 
this, in order to provide some incentive 
for Regular Navy officers to remain in 
service and to offer some inducement 
to capable men to make the service a 
career. This is one of the main reasons 
why this legislation is before the Con- 
gress at this time. 

The Navy plan brings officers to flag 
rank at an earlier age than heretofore. 
By normal promotion, a Navy officer may 
now reach admiral rank at about age 53, 
and outstanding officers can reach ad- 
miral grade still earlier. Under previous 


law, they could reach this rank as old 
as 60. This is a great improvement, in 
the view of the committee. The last war 
certainly demonstrated the need for 
vigor and comparative youth in positions 
of responsibility in the services. 

Also, the Navy plan, for the first time, 
introduces selection in admiral grade— 
that is, from now on an admiral must 
justify himself after a certain length of 
time, instead of being guaranteed reten- 
tion in grade until he reaches retirement 
age or resigns or dies in office. This 
should have a stimulating effect in the 
Navy’s highest ranks. 

Grade distributions—that is, the num- 
bers of officers in each grade—were in- 
creased to some extent in lieutenant 
commander, commander, and captain 
grades, while the numbers in ensign and 
lieutenant grades were reduced. There 
are two reasons for this: First, under 
old law the forced elimination of officers 
has been too severe in the higher grades 
to insure a reasonably attractive career; 
second, modern war has become so com- 
plex that additional officers are needed 
now in higher grades to perform the 
many highly technical, professional 
duties which formerly did not exist. 
After extensive consideration of this de- 
parture, the committee agreed as to its 
desirability. 

Another novelty in the Navy program 
is the so-called accelerated promotion 
plan which permits the Navy, for the 
first time, to promote especially well 
qualified officers in advance of the 
average officer. This has been impos- 
sible in the past because, under the 
Navy system, every man ranking above 
the promoted officer was, under the law, 
considered as having failed of selection. 
This had most serious effects upon the 
officers passed over by the selection 
board. It jeopardized their entire Navy 
careers, because, if they failed once 


again for selection to the same grade, 


they had to be forced out of the Navy. 
The natural result was that such pro- 
motions simply were not made. Now 
such promotions become possible by the 
accelerated promotion device, which per- 
mits a Navy selection board to select an 
outstanding man without having to pass 
over every officer above him. 

A new promotion zone plan is con- 
tained in the Navy program. This is a 
complicated process, but the general idea 
is to prevent a great amount of forced 
elimination of officers one year, prac- 
tically none the next, maybe 50-percent 
elimination the next, and so on, as has 
been the rule in the past. By averag- 
ing the vacancies to occur over a 5-year 
period, and by applying to that average 
the average number of officers who will 
come up for promotion during that 
period, the Navy can insure that all 
Officers will have comparatively equal 
opportunity for promotion over the 
years. This should be a substantial im- 
provement over the old system. The 
Navy is proud of the idea and the com- 
mittee thinks it has reason to be. 

Another innovation is the introduc- 
tion of limited duty officers into the 
Navy officer corps. These officers are 
to come from enlisted and warrant 
officer ranks only. This program gives 
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the Navy enlisted man an opportunity 
to advance to officer grade as a member 
of a restricted group. He can rise as 
high as commander and is given a pro- 
tected career along the way. Even 
though this group cannot be as large 
as some of us might have preferred, be- 
cause it must be restricted to the spe- 
cialized jobs such technicians can per- 
form, the committee was pleased that 
this proposal was made and that Navy 
enlisted men are to have a reasonable 
opportunity to advance into the officer 
corps. 

These are the main differences pro- 
posed by the Navy plan. 

Now, as to the Army plan, contained 
in title 5, the big item is the introduc- 
tion of promotion by selection in the 
lower Army grades, beginning in the 
grade of lieutenant, the same rank as 
that in which the Navy begins selection. 

Promotions on a basis of seniority alone 
are dispensed with by this system. In 
the future, an Army officer will have to 
qualify for promotion—that is, he must 
be selected for promotion by the ma- 
jority of a board of officers—before he 
can advance to captain and above. Pro- 
vision is made for promotion without re- 
gard to existing vacancies after specified 
periods of service in grade—this being a 
marked difference from the Navy system 
required by the fact that the Army func- 
tions as a nucleus or cadre in peacetime 
for the enormous wartime Army, whereas 
the Navy remains, in peace or war, large- 
ly an operational force. 

The Army plan sets up various promo- 
tion lists rather than using the Navy 
running-mate idea. The result is about 
the same; that is, it is so designed as to 
give comparative promotion opportunity 
to officers regardless of the branch they 
may be serving in. Also, the Army bill 
had to have a separate promotion list for 
the Air Corps in anticipation of the cre- 
ation of a separate Department of Air, 
as contemplated under the merger bill. 
The committee went over this aspect of 
the plan very carefully and agreed that 
it is workable and, at least for the pres- 
ent, a necessary Army procedure. 

The Army also plans, for the first time, 
to stop appointing officers in each of the 
several branches, excepting the Air 
Corps, the several Corps of the Medical 
Department and chaplains. Army offi- 
cers ir. the future are to be appointed in 
the Regular Army rather than in the 
Infantry, for example. This particular 
phase of the Army plan was taken under 
special study by the committee because 
of the Corps of Engineers and Judge Ad- 
vocate General Department problems as- 
sociated therewith. Brigadier General 
Dahlquist, the Army representative 
charged with this legislation for the War 
Department, was called upon several 
times to justify this procedure. After 
full consideration in public hearings and 
executive session, the subcommittee con- 
cluded that the Army is sound in its con- 
tention that branch appointments, with 
the exceptions mentioned, should be dis- 
continued. Continuation of branch ap- 
pointments, while providing protection 
for the branches and insuring continua- 
tion of the traditions of the various 
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branches and corps, nevertheless is sub- 
ject to the greater disadvantage of im- 
pane upon the Army too rigid a struc- 
ure which cannot be readily responsive 
to changing military needs. 

This innovation in the Army bill does 
not abolish Army branches. It merely 
stops commissioning officers in the var- 
ious branches, thereby permitting the 
Secretary of War to transfer officers with 
greater facility from one branch to an- 
other as military needs dictate. This 
had to be done on a grandiose scale dur- 
ing the war. 

Another change is that the Army will 
now appoint chiefs of branches from 
among those officers who are already 
generals, rather than following the old 
system of requiring that branch chiefs 
hold rank of the office only temporarily. 
This was approved by the committee, 
but with certain modifications I will dis- 
cuss later. 

The Army plan will result in the pro- 

motion of all but the unfit officers to 
and including the grade of lieutenant 
colonel thereafter, only best-qualified 
officers will be promoted to fill vacancies, 
comparable in this respect to the Navy 
plan. The committee anticipates that 
this plan will be modified when the 
Army gains experience in the ap- 
plication of selection in the lower 
grades, and that before too many years 
have gone by forced elimination in lower 
Army grades will have to be imposed. 
This is now possible—but not required— 
in the Army plan. For the present, how- 
ever, there is little question that the 
Army’s venture into selection is too radi- 
cal a departure to attempt the immedi- 
ate adoption of a system identical with 
that of the Navy. In this connection 
the Navy testified that its present sys- 
tem could not have been adopted by the 
Navy itself when it was first applied in 
1916. Such a system has to develop 
gradually. No doubt the Army plan will 
evolve similarly, as modified by needs 
peculiar to the Army. 
. Afurther Army novelty is the ranking 
of Army brigadier generals with rear ad- 
mirals of the lower half and major gen- 
erals with rear admirals of the upper 
half. Heretofore, in the absence of one- 
star grade in the Navy, rank discrepan- 
cies occurred which the subcommittee 
agreed are undesirable. The Army bill 
requires that date of rank in the one- 
and two-star ranks will determine the 
relative rank; not the one or two stars 
worn on the officers’ shoulders. This 
avoids the rear-admiral versus briga- 
dier-general problem which has existed 
formerly. We not only agreed with the 
proposal, but required its extension to 
Marine brigadier generals and major 
generals. 

At this point I may say that the only 
alternative to the plan of ranking briga- 
diers with rear admirals is the perma- 
nent reestablishment of the rank of com- 
modore in the Navy, which is vigorously 
opposed by Secretary Forrestal, Admiral 
Nimitz, and others in policy-making 
positions in the Navy Department. The 
subcommittee determined this point 
after a great deal of discussion. Since 
the Army entered nc opposition to the 
removal of commodores from the Navy 
rank structure, and since the relative 
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rank of brigadier generals and rear ad- 
mirals has been adjusted, the subcom- 
mittee could see no justifiable reason for 
imposing commodores on the Navy, A 
decision to this effect was reached unan- 
imously, with all members of the sub- 
committee present. 

One further point on both bills before 
going into the committee amendments: 
Iam glad to say that neither of the plans 
contained in H. R. 3830 will involve addi- 
tional expense to the Government after 
enactment until the services reach their 
authorized strengths some 10 or 15 years 
hence. At that time some additional 
cost will occur. But this will decrease 
rapidly until, comparatively soon there- 
after, the Navy system will function with 
a saving to the Government. The Army 
system, over a 30-year span, might cost 
three-tenths of 1 percent more than the 
present system. The committee found 
this an especially attractive feature of 
both plans, particularly in view of the 
promotional improvements that the bill 
will effect. 

Now, as to our amendments to the 
original proposals: Our most important 
changes were in flag and general ranks 
in the Army, Navy, Air Corps, and Ma- 
rine Corps. As the promotion programs 
came to us originally, they were based on 
the idea of keeping five-star rank in 
peacetime. Together, the bills author- 
ized 24 four-star officers, 79 three-star 
officers, 406 two-star officers, and 237 
brigadier generals. These are combined 
figures—for the Army—including the 
Air Corps—the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps. Separately, the original bills 
authorized 15 full generals for the Army, 
plus the Chief of Staff; 46 lieutenant 
generals, 142 major generals, and 203 
brigadier generals. For the Navy 8 
full admirals, plus the Chief of Naval 
Operations; 29 vice admirals, and 253 
rear admirals. For the Marine Corps 1 
full general, 4 lieutenant generals, 11 
major generals, and 34 brigadier gen- 
erals. 

We considered this question of top 
rank as exceedingly important. We held 
consultations with the Secretaries of War 
and Navy and with the professional 
heads of all the services before we 
reached any final decisions. 

Our unanimous conclusion was that 
five-star rank is properly a wartime rank 
and should not become a continuing 
peacetime rank. We also agreed that in 
peacetime the services should not have as 
many high-ranking officers as they had 
asked for, although, in reducing those 
now holding high rank, an appropriate 
period for readjustment should be pro- 
vided. The result was that we chose July 
1, 1948, as the date on which four stars 
will become the top peacetime rank in all 
the services, and numerical ceilings, ef- 
fective on that date, were imposed on the 
three- and four-star officers the services 
ean have. If all five-star officers are not 
off active duty by then, they will be 
charged against the four-star allotments 
of the services. 

As amended, the bill now provides that 
effective July 1 of next year, the 
Army cannot have more than 4 four- 
star generals, as contrasted with the 15, 
including the Air Forces, the Army bill 
would have authorized originally. One 
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of these 4 must be the Chief of Staff 
of the Army who was excluded from the 
15 originally requested. In the Navy, 
there will be 4 four-star admirals au- 
thorized as of July 1, 1948, instead of the 
originally requested 8 plus the Chief of 
Naval Operations and Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. These 4 in the 
Navy will be the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, the Commander in Chief of the 
Atlantic Fleet, the Commander in Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet and the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. 

You will note that we did not specify 
all four of the Army .our-star officers— 
only the Chief of Staff of the Army. We 
left the other three unspecified because 
at least two of them will have to be occu- 
pational chiefs in Europe and Japan. We 
considered it inadvisable to specify them 
in the law for the reason that these posi- 
tions will terminate when the Army’s 
occupational duties are completed, 
However, there is little doubt that the 
Army’s four-star generals will be the 
Chief of Staff, the commanding generals 
of our occupational forces in Japan and 
Europe, and the commanding general of 
all Army forces in the United States. 

For the Air Forces, we authorized three 
four-star generals instead of the six 
originally planned for. Only the com- 
manding general of the Air Corps is 
designated in the bill. But there is little 
doubt that one of the other two will be 
the commanding general of the Strategic 
Air Forces. The remaining one can be 
such officer as the commanding general 
of the Matériel Command, or the com- 
manding general of the Air Defense Com- 
mand, as the Air Forces may determine. 

Also on four-star rank, we amended 
the bill to require that in the future any 
officer, whether from the Army, Navy, 
Air Corps, or the Marine Corps, who be- 
comes Chief of Staff to the President— 
the position now held by Admiral 
Leahy—will have four-star rank while 
he holds that position. We also pro- 
vided a supplemental allowance for the 
chiefs of the four services in recognition 
of their added obligations as compared 
with other four-star officers. 

As to three-star ranks, we authorized 
the Army, less the Air Corps, to have 23 
in place of the 46, including the Air 
Forces, the bill would have authorized 
originally. The Navy was also author- 
ized 23 in place of the 29 requested. The 
marines got 2 instead of 4, and the Air 
Corps was given 14 rather than the 17 it 
would otherwise have had. This makes 
a total of 62 three-star officers as com- 
pared with 79 the bills would have au- 
thorized as introduced. 

Within the three-star limits we re- 
quired that the services’ representatives 
to the United Nations hold three-star 
rank and, because of the duties of this 
assignment, we gave such officers addi- 
tional allowances while they so serve. 

At this point we also instructed the 
services to allot the same rank for com- 
parable branch chief positions, although 
these positions were ot specified in the 
bill for the reason that they relate to 
the organization of the departments 
rather than to promotions. We have 
been advised by Admiral Sprague and 
by General Dahlquist, who are charged 
with this legislation for the departments, 
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that the Army and Navy are now in full 
agreement on the rank for these re- 
spective positions. This is an impor- 
tant point. ‘The lack of uniformity of 
rank in branch chief positions between 
the services has produced a great deal 
of unnecessary and unhealthful friction 
in the past. 

On two-star ranks, our decision was 
to impose numerical ceilings only on 
permanent promotions and to permit 
temporary promotions to these ranks to 
continue so long as temporary promo- 
tions remain necessary in both services. 
This was necessary because all services 
are still much larger than their perma- 
nent officer strengths. To have imposed 
numerical ceilings on these ranks, pro- 
portionate to the services’ regular officer 
strengths, would have produced an im- 
possible situation. In the Army, for in- 
stance, the Regular strength, as stated 
earlier in these remarks, is only 37,500 
officers; yet, the total officer strength of 
the Army, including temporary officers, 
is well aver 100,000—almost four times 
the Regular strength, 

A similar situation exists in the Navy, 
Air Corps, and Marine Corps. 

As a result, the ceilings imposed on 
two- and one-star ranks apply only to 
permanent appointments in these 
grades. The temporary strengths in 
these grades will, in the Army, be about 
450, and, in the Navy, about 260 rear 
admirals. These figures will automati- 
cally decrease as the Army and Navy re- 
duce in strength over the years ahead. 

For permanent promotions, we speci- 
fied that the Army, including the Air 
Corps, could have not more than 134 
major generals, excluding those tempo- 
rarily in higher grades. This includes 
2 for the Army Dental Corps, 1 Army 
chaplain, and 8 for the Medical Corps. 
Of the 179 Army brigadier generals au- 
thorized, 2 will be Dental Corps, 1 Vet- 
erinary Corps, 1 chaplain, and 8 Medical 
Corps. The Air Forces will have a pro- 
portionate share of the Army allotment 
in these grades. Present plans are that 
the Air Corps will have 58 major gen- 
erals and 75 brigadiers. The Marine 
Corps will have 10 major generals and 
23 brigadiers. 

The Navy was authorized 181 rear ad- 
mirals, and we required that 143 of these 
be line rear admirals and 38 staff corps 
rear admirals. Those in the Staff Corps 
will be made up of 15 in the Medical 
Corps, 13 in the Supply Corps, 4 in the 
Civil Engineer Corps, 4 in the Dental 
Corps, and 2 in the Chaplain Corps. 
The Navy, of course, will have no one- 
star rank, although those who are now 
commodores will retain the rank so long 
as the grade is needed, subject to the 
termination of the wartime temporary 
law under which commodores are ap- 
pointed. 

These ceilings on top rank were ar- 
rived at after exceedingly thorough 
study of lists of the billets the services 
planned for general and admiral grades. 
I may say that the committee was re- 
luctant to require these reductions when 
many of the officers who will be affected 
so recently gave us the leadership that 
won the last war. But a large propor- 
tion of the lower ranking officers have 
already been reduced in rank, and the 
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committee agreed that what has been 
necessary in their instance must apply 
comparably to those who served in the 
topmost grades. 

Without getting into as much detail, 
I will summarize now the other amend- 
ments we made in both bills. 

We required that the three- and four- 
star officers be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate—a definite departure from previous 
law and not originally contained in 
either promotion plan. 

We placed a limit on the Army’s au- 
thority to keep brigadier generals and 
major generals on duty until retirement 
age after completion of the required serv- 
ice, the limit being 10 brigadiers and 10 
major generals who may be so retained. 
The limit was imposed to insure a con- 
stant turn-over in top rank so as to keep 
youth at the top and to give lower-rank- 
ing officers reasonable opportunity to 
reach general officer grade. 

The Army program was amended to 
permit generals and lieutenant generals 
to retire in those grades, without extra 
pay, when so authorized by the President. 
This was in the Navy proposal; it was ex- 
tended to the Army to bring the services 
together on this point. This does not in- 
volve increased pay for these officers; it 
is honorary only; it gives these officers 
the right to the title and rank of general 
and lieutenant general, as the case may 
be, on the retired list, if they have once 
attained the grade on active duty. 

The Army’s allowance of Medical De- 
partment generals was reduced from 
three-fourths of 1 percent of the strength 
of the Medical Department officer corps 
to one-half of 1 percent, to conform to 
the Navy percentage. This works out to 
give the Medical Department precisely 
the number of generals that was specified 
for the various corps of the Medical De- 
partment. 

We required that Army branch chiefs 
be confirmed by the Senate and we re- 
quired that only the President can effect 
their removal. The Army had proposed 
that these positions no longer require 
Senate confirmation, and branch chiefs 
could be removed at the pleasure of the 
Secretary of War. To provide reasonable 
security for these positions, and at the 
Same time not so protect them as to make 
branch chiefs completely independent, 
we intruded the Senate and President 
into the process. It was unanimously 
agreed by the subcommittee that this will 
provide adequate protection for such 
branches as the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers—which was foremost in our minds 
at the time—and for the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department. 

Next, we amended the Navy bill to 
withdraw from the Navy its authority to 
retire officers in the next higher grade 
when they have received a commenda- 
tion from the head of an executive de- 
partment. We felt justified in this, for 
two reasons: First, the Navy Department 
itself opposed this provision when it first 
became law in 1925; and second, its ex- 
tension to the Army would involve en- 
tirely too many officers. The Navy De- 
partment is reasonably content with our 
action on this point. Of course, this will 
not be retroactive. Officers already so 
retired will retain the status they now 
have under this provision of law. 
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Another amendment was to limit to 
the Army’s World War I hump of lieu- 
tenant colonels the Army authority to re- 
tire lieutenant colonels as colonels after 
28 years of service, when no vacancies are 
available for their promotion to the grade 
af colonel. The Army does not object to 
this very strongly; and we felt that this 
problem could best be handled in this 
way rather than extend the authority to 
the Navy. 

Another change of some consequence 
was an amendment providing that, ex- 
cepting disability retirements, the retire- 
ment pay of colonels, captains in the 
Navy, admirals and generals will not be a 
flat 75 percent of active-duty pay. The 
exact amount will be computed on the 
ofñcer’s length of service, up to 75 per- 
cent, as is done in lower grades. This 
has some collateral results. Other legis- 
lation is pending which would give 75 
percent retirement to Army generals, and 
a law passed by the last Congress gave 
the same to admirals. Also, in the orig- 
inal Army promotion bill age retire- 
ments were a flat 75 percent of active- 
duty pay. Our position is that there is 
no logical basis for computing retirement 
pay of high ranking officers on a basis 
different from that of officers in lower 
grades. Normally, this amendment will 
not affect many officers, since most gen- 
erals and admirals will receive the max- 
imum 75 percent in any event; but those 
whose length of service would not entitle 
them to the 75 percent should not, in our 
opinion, be given it. 

There were some thirty-odd amend- 
ments, Mr. Chairman, but I do not want 
to go into them unless it is necessary 
since they are comparatively minor in 
scope. 

This completes my general statement 
on this important legislation, which will 
have far-reaching effects on the more 
than 175,000 officers in the services. 
The legislation is urgent. The Regular 
officers of the Army and Navy must have 
some assurance as to what the future 
holds for them or the services will lose 
a high proportion of their most capable 
men, and the morale of those who re- 
main will be impaired. Also, do not for- 
get what I mentioned before—that all 
the services are still on a war footing in 
many respects insofar as personnel needs 
are concerned. As a result, in the ab- 
sence of this or other legislation, when 
the war is officially ended, the services 
would have to release the thousands of 
temporary officers who must be retained 
for some years to come. Our national 
defense would be dangerously weakened 
and our armed services demoralized. 
Quick passage of this bill is essential to 
our national security. 

I yield now to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish first to congratulate the gentleman 
on the comprehensive, intelligent, and 
clear statement he has made. I think 
I understood the gentleman to say that 
promotions up to the grade of captain 
and even higher could be made without 
regard to vacancies. 

Mr. SHORT. In the Army, up to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel. 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. What becomes 
of the tables of organization if promo- 
tions can be made when there are no 
vacancies? I wish the gentleman would 
explain that to me. 

Mr. SHORT. The Army anticipates 
finding no difficulty in having vacancies 
for many years to come, I may say that 
under the Navy proposals there is a 
greater forced attrition than there is 
under the Army title, and we could not 
make the Army bill identical with the 
Navy bill because it is the first time the 
Army has éver had selection. It will re- 
quire a number of years; they realize it 
and they are going to have many head- 
aches in working this plan out success- 
fully. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
indicates that there are many vacancies 
in different grades, and promotions can 
be made to them. 

Mr. SHORT. Yes; because the Army 
anticipates having not more than 37,500 
regular commissions although their au- 
thorized strength is 50,000; and the Navy 
has only 27,000. I may say to the gentle- 
man that the Regular commissions in 
the Navy are 40,000, based on authorized 
strength. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I may 
say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that the Army has a great many extra- 
curricular activities, such as the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserve Corps 
which produce these vacancies. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman 
stated, I believe, that a change was 
made affecting those who had received 
certain medals or commendations who 
under the present law can retire at 75 
percent; that the change did not affect 
those who had already retired, that. it 
affected those who are qualified for re- 
tirement but have not retired; their au- 
thorization would be reduced. Is that 
right? 

Mr. SHORT. No; under the present 
law men who had received commenda- 
tions by an executive department could 
be retired at one grade higher than that 
which they held but at no increase in 
pay. Our committee eliminated that 
provision because the Navy itself had 
opposed it when it was originally adopted 
in 1925. They offered a bill as late as 
1943 wanting to get rid of it. The Army 
never had it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not mean to dif- 
fer with the gentleman, but I wonder if 
those people who are already qualified 
under that provision of the present law 
inti not be protected under the new 

aw. 

Mr. SHORT. They are protected. I 
tried to make it clear that the law is not 
retroactive. The officers already so re- 
tired will retain the status they are en- 
titled to under the provisions of the law. 

Mr. WHITTEN. But those who could 
retire under that provision would be af- 
fected adversely. 

Mr.SHORT. Yes; they would be. We 
are going to stop it because we think 
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it should never have been instituted in 
the beginning. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I wish to 
compliment the gentleman on the very 
excellent statement he has made and 
to ask him what the ultimate cost will 
be to the taxpayers? 

Mr. SHORT. Very little, if any. In 
fact, there will be no increase in cost 
until we reach stabilized conditions after 
the transition period 10 years hence. 
There may be some slight increase then 
to the Navy, but thereafter it will rapidly 
decrease until there will actually be a 
saving; and, as far as the Army is con- 
cerned, the increase, if any, will be about 
thirty-three one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent; and we feel that the advantages 
greatly outweigh that. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. I also would like to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Missouri on 
his wonderful statement here today and 
the work of his committee in trying to 
iron out this situation. I speak in behalf 
of Some of the GI’s in the last war. We 
feel like seniority and all that should be 
taken care of and we appreciate what 
you have done here. Is it not a fact that 
under the old system it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to utilize the services of 
a young man similar to Napoleon Bona- 
parte who reached the height of his effi- 
ciency as lieutenant colonel at 27 years? 
It would be impossible to utilize a man 
that young? 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman is emi- 
nently correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 5 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Would the gentleman 
tell me whether this is correct: Under 
the new promotion plan for those in the 
grades below .general officer, does the 
seniority system maintain except that 
those officers who are not qualified are 
eliminated? Is that what it amounts to? 

Mr. SHORT. No. Officers in both the 
Army and Navy will be elevated or chosen 
by a selection board set up by each de- 
partment. If they fail twice of selection 
by the board, and a different board in 
each instance, then they go out. They 
either go up or out. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is any provision made 
to guarantee that officers other than 
those who are graduates of service schools 
will be on the selection board? 

Mr. SHORT. Iam glad the gentleman 
asks that question because I consider one 
of the best features of the bill the assur- 
ance to our people in the future that a 
vast majority of the officers in both the 
Army and Navy will not be graduates of 
either West Point or Annapolis. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr.SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. It is a fact that at the 
present time, out of 137,000 officers on 
duty in the Army, only 8,000 are gradu- 
ates of West Point? 

Mr. SHORT. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to say that 
on this occasion I find myself in the same 
boat with the genial gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHort]. We are traveling 
in the same direction and trying to reach 
the same objective. I have traveled with 
him on former occasions and can report 
that it is always a pleasure to be in his 
company. Necessarily my approach to 
the discussion of this bill will be similar 
to his. I will try however to give a brief 
but comprehensive analysis of the main 
features of the bill. I wish to compli- 
ment the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
Sort! for the hard-working energy and 
close application he gave to the study of 
this complicated subject. His report to 
the full committee is a model of correct 
analytical statement, concise, clear, and 
well-expressed. I, personally, am much 
indebted to him for his fair and impar- 
tial guidance in the work of the sub- 
committee. 

In my opinion it is impossible to pass 
a perfect general promotion bill. It is 
practically impossible to get a bill which 
will meet with the approval of every om- 
cer in the armed services, yet the Armed 
Services Committee has tried to do that 
very thing in this bill, providing for the 
promotion and elimination of officers in 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and 
for other purposes. It contains 303 
pages. It has taken several months for 
the committee, working rather steadily 
and continuously, to draft the bill. It 
was not drafted until it had been studied 
by the officers of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Marine Corps, as well as by the 
enlisted men of said services and the Na- 
tional Guard, and then further oppor- 
tunity was given to everybody who wished 
to be heard. It has the approval of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy and was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Armed Services. It 
is, of course, physically impossible, in the 
time given over to the discussion of this 
bill, to go into every phase of it, and I 
do not know that a discussion of any 
phase of it would do more than be an ex- 
pression of opinion. Due to the many 
changes that arose out of the war, it was 
very important, in fact, essential, that 
some kind of legislation should be passed 
that would relieve the minds of the men 
in the services and definitely fix their 
permanent status. This bill is the an- 
swer of the committee to the request for 
permanent legislation. If there should 
be any injustices in the bill or any 
changes become necessary, such changes 
can very readily be adjusted by amend- 
ment of this basic law. 

At the present time the promotion of 
Officers is controlled by temporary ap- 
pointments under wartime regulations as 
the provisions of the permanent law were 
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suspended in 1942 in order to meet the 
changing conditions due to the war. This 
bill stabilizes such temporary promotions 
and gives permanent status. It is not 
entirely rigid in its application for it was 
recognized that there should be some 
flexibility to prevent unfairness to some 
officers who served brilliantly during the 
war in their temporary assignments, and 
in addition there must be some flexibility 
to meet conditions that may arise in the 
future. The committee believes that it 
is a fair, orderly, and economical system 
creating a promotional flow in the serv- 
ice that will hold qualified officers in the 
service and attract many young men who 
wish to make their service in the Army 
or Navy their life work. 

The bill applies equally to the Army 
and the Navy and the Marine Corps. 
Hearings were had separately with refer- 
ence to the Army and the Navy, and then 
the final conclusion to draft it into one 
bill with an attempt, as far as was possi- 
ble, to have a similarity in the procure- 
ment, distribution, and promotion of men 
of both services. This is, of course, not 
the first promotion bill to come before 
Congress, but it is the most comprehen- 
sive bill that has been proposed. So far 
as the Navy is concerned, acts were 
passed in 1916, 1917, 1926, 1934, 1935, 
1938, and 1940 on the various divisions of 
the Navy, and in the approach to the 
drafting of this over-all act a careful ex- 
amination was made of all existing law, 
and there was a historical study of pre- 
vious laws in order to determine which 
principles of those laws were sound and 
would fit the Navy as of today. As said 
by Commander Martineau in the hear- 
ings on the bill: 

Actually this bill does not by any means 
represent any revolutionary step. It is mere- 
ly a part of the evolutionary process whereby 
we have built up through the years what we 
consider to be an effective Navy promotion 
system. This is simply another step along 
the way, a refinement of the principles that 
have developed really since 1916. 


I quote this to show the very serious 
and comprehensive investigation that 
was made by the Navy authorities in the 
drafting of this bill; and it being the idea 
of the committee as well as of the serv- 
ices not to have anything that would be 
radical. I think the same approach was 
made by the Army and a special War De- 
partment Board was created for the 
purpose. 

This Board found a similar condi- 
tion as to former promotion laws. The 
present promotion law was enacted in 
1920. It was amended in 1935 and in 
1940. This proposed legislation was the 
result of many months of intensive re- 
search and study, with attention to 
former laws and a redrafting to meet 
conditions which existed during the war 
and still exist. The legislation for the 
Army promotional system contained in 
this bill has the approval of the General 
Staff and all the ranking officers of the 
various arms of the service. It was fully 
studied and discussed. 

The principle of selection governs the 
promotion of all officers in the Army 
and Navy. However, the application of 
the principle necessarily varies in cer- 
tain particulars. The Navy has fol- 
lowed the principle of selection for more 
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than 30 years. So this bill returns the 
Navy to that system of permanent pro- 
motion by selection but makes some pro- 
vision for temporary ranks required by 
the transition from wartime conditions. 
Certain other changes in the selection 
system are believed to be improvements 
based upon the experience acquired 
during the years of war. 

The Army will also have promotion by 
selection, but the application of the 
principle is not the same as in the Navy. 
Instead of following the Navy system of 
selecting only the best-qualified officers 
up, the Army system will select up all 
qualified officers and eliminate the un- 
qualified. The result in the end will be 
the same. 

The Army Regular officer strength 
will be about 37,500 officers this year but 
the active-duty officer strength will be 
over 100,000. This is due to the neces- 
sity for continuing temporary promo- 
tions as long as the said officers are 
necessary in the service. A similar con- 
dition exists in the Navy but not to as 
great an extent, as 27,000 Regulars are 
represented in its more than 40,000 of- 
ficers. This bill, therefore, provides a 
permanent career plan for those in the 
Regular Army and Navy, and also pro- 
vides for carrying along the temporary 
Officers. 

There are some changes in both Army 
and Navy in the existing promotion law. 
For instance admiral rank could be 
reached as old as 60. Now a naval of- 
ficer may reach admiral rank at 53. This 
step will give younger men an opportu- 
nity for service in high rank. Also the 
principle of selection is applied to the 
admiral grade instead of being retained 
until he reaches retirement age, or re- 
signs, or dies in office. Again provision 
is made for increasing the number of of- 
ficers in the grades of lieutenant com- 
mander, commander, and captain, while 
the number in the grades of ensign and 
lieutenant were decreased. It was found 
that additional numbers were needed in 
the higher grades to fill positions requir- 
ing more highly technical duties. These 
are some of the changes that improve the 
existing system in the Navy. 

The greatest change in the Army sys- 
tem was promotion by selection in the 
lower grades beginning in the grade of 
lieutenant. Promotions on a basis of 
seniority alone are discarded. Again, the 
Army plan has various promotion lists, 
so that officers have their promotion op- 
portunity without reference to the 
branch in which they are serving. Army 
officers will be appointed in the Regular 
Army rather than in a certain arm of 
the service. This will permit the Secre- 
tary of War to transfer officers as mili- 
tary needs require. Also, only the best- 
qualified officers, after the grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel will be promoted to fill 
vacancies. 

Before leaving the subject, it should be 
noted that the subcommittee thought 
that there should be no five-star rank in 
peacetime, and that it should be con- 
sidered a wartime rank. 

The committee at the same time re- 
duced the number of officers of star rank 
below the proposals contained in the bills 
as introduced. The number of said 
grades was reached after a detailed study 
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of the billets the services planned for 
general and admiral grades. 

The above, I believe, is a fairly full ex- 
position of the purposes and details of 
the proposed legislation. It has been 
most carefully and studiously studied 
and planned. As far as I know it meets 
with the approval of all the services of 
our Military Establishment. After all, 
they are the persons more directly con- 
cerned. The plan is equitable and it is 
economical. After the plan is put into 
operation, if it be found that changes are 
desirable they can easily be made by the 
Congress. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. 3RADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill, H. R. 3830, is a tremendous piece 
of work. I compliment the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Anprews], chair- 
man of the committee, and the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SxHort], chair- 
man of the subcommittee, upon the pro- 
duction of this bill. 

I have spent three evenings trying to 
read this, and I am free to say that even 
at the end of three evenings, and with 
some previous experience, I have rela- 
tively little knowledge of what the bill 
contains. I understand that the sub- 
zommittee took some 10 weeks in its 
preparation. It is a bill of tremendous 
importance to the people of this Nation, 
for not only does it affect the future of 
their armed services, but it affects, as 
the gentleman from Missouri has said, 
some 175,000 or 180,000 commissioned 
officers of those services. 

An immense amount of experience has 
gone into this bill. The Navy has had 
some 30 years of experience with selec- 
tion and it has tried to embody that in 
the bill. The Navy has had various 
schemes during all of that time. When 
I first started in the service, the only 
way promotion was achieved was by 
death, old age, retirement, or by the 
selection out of a very few people. That 
proved to be very poor practice, and 
shortly thereafter the system was 
changed so that in 1916 we brought in 
this selection system for officers of the 
Navy, applying it at that time only from 
the grade of lieutenant commander up. 

The scheme as used at that time was 
kept for a few years, then gradually we 
modified it so as to extend it down to 
and including officers of the grade of 
lieutenant, junior grade, in the Navy. 

Accompanying any system of promo- 
tion you will find a system of retirement, 
and that, Mr. Chairman, is one of the 
most important things which can affect 
any service; how to get the boys out so 
as to make room for others then down 
at the bottom. If you do not do that,ina 
short time your service becomes top- 
heavy with old men, and believe me, they 
do get old, because they will not move 
until they are put out. 

There was a time some years ago when 
an officer when he became a rear admiral 
was from 62 to 63% years old, and a cap- 
tain got into his grade usually around 60 
or a little above. That was in effect’ 
even at the time of what we called a 
“plucking board,” then modifications 
came along and they began to retire peo- 
ple in connection with a selection 
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system for age in grade. That seemed 
to be a very desirable thing for a while. 
If a captain became 56 years of age he 
was retired, and so on down the line. 
But it was not adaptable to our system 
because the boys have a latitude of 4 
years in entering the Naval Academy, so 
you soon came to the point where officers 
in the service were being retired for age 
without ever having had a chance of 
promotion. 

The American people do not like that 
sort of thing and so they gradually 
changed the law until it was required 
that an officer should be passed over 
twice in his grade and should have at- 
tained a certain amount of commissioned 
service. 

Under this new proposal, it will be 
amplified again so that you will have 
service-in-grade in combination with 
total commissioned service and also that 
of being passed over. 

Mr. Chairman, the Navy schemes have 
keen well tried out. There is no perfect 
bill for promotion or retirement. It 
steps on too many people’s toes. You 
cannot possibly make everybody an ad- 
miral or everybody a general and so we 
cannot get a perfect scheme, but it looks 
to me as if this one is about as fair as 
anything we can develop at the present 
time. 

The proposed bill does several things. 
First, it provides for forced retirement 
in the flag grades, which is a very neces- 
sary feature. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri mentioned in that connection that 
we were getting rid of the deadwood. I 
do not agree with the gentleman from 
Missouri in that respect. We have very 
little deadwood in the flag grades at the 
present time. We are getting rid of a 
number of officers in the flag grades so as 
to make it possible for the younger men 
to come up to be promoted without hav- 
ing to wait all their lives for such an 
oceasion to take place. It is a most de- 
sirable provision, and I certainly hope it 
will be retained. 

Second, this bill contains a provision 
for selection down to the grade of junior 
lieutenant, which is in accordance with 
the present system. 

Third, it provides for the discharge 
of lieutenants and lieutenants, junior 
grade, if they fail to live up to the needs 
of the service or prove themselves un- 
suitable for the naval service. 

I have had many complaints about the 
idea of taking a lieutenant or a junior 
lieutenant and putting him out on the 
cold, cold world with only up to 2 years’ 
pay. I cannot see any reason why the 
Government should feel it is necessary 
to support a reasonably young man all 
of his life just because he had a com- 
mission in the Navy and was unable to 
make good insofar as the naval service 
is concerned. I think that is an ex- 
cellent provision. 

Fourth, this bili continues the tem- 
porary officer set-up, as I understand it, 
until the line has reached 95 percent of 
its permanent strength or until January 
1, 1957, whichever is the first. I believe 
that is correct, is it not, may I ask the 
gentleman from Missouri, that the bill 
continues the temporary set-up until 
January 1, 1957? 

Mr. SHORT. That is correct. 
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Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, it also applies selection 
to the Army. Naturally, I cannot speak 
very much for the Army, but I do know 
that no system which provides for pro- 
motion just because you live long enough, 
and because you wear shoes, is of any 
value to the military service. 

I appreciate that the whole arrange- 
ment will be far from perfect for the 
Army at the present time. The Army 
has not had the experience, but I feel 
confident that the Army will work out 
a good system after a little experience. 

There are some details about this pro- 
posed law which I do not believe are ad- 
visable. I realize that we cannot all 
think the same way, and I have no in- 
tention of trying to write legislation of 
this complexity on the floor of the House. 

However, I hope to comment on a few 
sections as they are brought up in the 
belief that such comment should be made 
a part of the record so that they may 
be available for the use of hearings which 
may be held in another legislative body 
on this set-up. 

I assume the gentleman from Missouri 
will soon be asking unanimous consent 
to consider large portions of the bill as 
read for the purpose of amendment, and 
to that I shall not object, but I hope the 
gentleman from Missouri will go along 
with me if I find it necessary to ask for 
a little more time at some particular 
points due to the committee considering 
such large sections of the bill at one time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. KI DALI. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, this has 
been a most difficult bill to prepare. It 
happens not to be my first experience 
with personnel legislation for the armed 
services, for during the 8 years of my 
service as a member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs I had to do with per- 
sonnel problems. In all personnel mat- 
ters the issues are very complex. 

This bill has been very carefully bal- 
anced. Should it be upset in any one 
of its portions it would throw the other 
portions of the bill out of balance. I 
want tc call attention particularly to the 
fact that it covers the Army, the Navy, 
and the Marine Corps. This is the first 
time we have ever been able to consider 
a promotion bill for the three services 
together. In the past a Navy promotion 
bill would go to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and an Army bill to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. There would 
be different features in each bill and 
there would be a constant attempt on the 
part of cne to catch up with the other. 
In this instance we have attempted to 
take all of the services and fix compara- 
ble ranks on comparable bases just as 
much as it was possible to do so. In 
other words, a man holding the rank of 
lieutenant—senior grade—in the Navy 
would to all intents and purposes be on 
a footing with a captain in the Army, 
and so on through the comparable 
grades. 

I want to emphasize the fact that we 
have had to approach the two services 
from a different viewpoint. At the pres- 
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ent time nobody knows what the strength 
of the Army is to be. Until a few days 
ago we still had permanent law fixing 
the strength of the Army at 286,000. 
That ceiling was suspended only during 
the war. and again suspended during the 
recruitment period. The other day we 
completed work on a conference report 
which repeals that ceiling, but what the 
ceiling will be no one knows, because we 
have never reached that point. So the 
only permanent figure that we have for 
the Army is the authorized commissioned 
strength. 

Permanent legislation now fixes the 
regular Army officer strength at 50,000. 
That is an increase over the 16,000 in the 
Regular Army at the time the expansion 
of the Army began immediately prior to 
the war. On the other hand, in the 
Navy we have permanent legislation en- 
acted in the last Congress which fixes 
the permanent peacetime strength of the 
Navy at 500,000 and provides the per- 
centage basis on which officers shall be 
assigned. It is 7 percent for the line of 
the Navy. Therefore, there is an au- 
thorized strength of 35,000 Regular Navy 
officers. So in approaching this bill we 
could approach it as it affected the Navy 
from the standpoint of its over-all 
strength and the percentage of the offi- 
cers in the various grades as compared 
to enlisted men. But when it came to 
the Army, not knowing what their per- 
manent enlisted strength is going to be, 
we had to approach it on a percentage 
distribution of the officer strength. 

Comment was made with reference to 
starting for the first time in the Army 
the selective promotion system. This is 
true. Beginning with the promotion to 
captain hereafter selections boards will 
be used by the Army in promotions. 
There is a distinction. It is a modified 
Navy plan, and it is designed to give the 
Army some experience with selection be- 
fore it can hope to equal what the Navy 
after more than 30 years of experience 
has accomplished. The Navy started 
the selection system in 1916, 

Under the provisions of this bill the 
Secretary of War has two alternatives: 
He can either have selection up or out, 
or he can have selection of the best fitted, 
such as the Navy now has, and in that 
manner there would be forced attrition. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, or 
some other Member, asked with refer- 
ence to promoting men to grades regard- 
less of vacancies. The Army is not on 
the same basis as the Navy on billets so- 
called in the various ranks. The Navy is 
an operational force, whereas the Army 
serves as a cadre to be expanded rapidly 
in time of war in order to provide an 
adequate Army. So this bill provides 
for overflowing the grades of the officers 
in the Army. There is plenty of work 
for them to do. They will serve in the 
high schools and colleges of the country 
as instructors to ROTC units; they will 
serve with the National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserve organizations and 
things of that kind. In addition, mod- 
ern warfare experimentation and de- 
velopment will require a great many 
Officers. 

It should be stressed also that nobody 
got all he wanted in this bill. The Army 
and the Navy definitely did not get all 
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they asked for. As a matter of fact, 
they got a rather small portion of what 
they asked for in the higher grades of 
generals. 

The committee took the position that 
the highest grades authorized in time 
of war were probably not necessary in 
time of peace. The five-star admiral 
rank and five-star general rank, which 
now adheres to the persons of those hold- 
ing them, will expire with their person. 
They will hold that rank when they go 
off active duty into retirement. There- 
after there will be but four 4-star gen- 
erals in the Army; there will be three 
4-star admirals in the Navy, with one 
4-star general as Commandant of the 
Marine Corps; there will be three 4-star 
generals for the Army Air Forces. In 
the other ranks below there has been a 
comparable reduction in those ranks. 

The bill provides for a percentage dis- 
tribution of officers. I know there has 
been some talk on the floor and some 
mail received and some ill-considered 
editorials in the papers with reference 
to promotion in the various ranks. The 
information is available here with ref- 
erence to those matters, and members of 
the committee are in a position, I think, 
to satisfy you on them. 

As time has gone on during the weeks 
we have been considering this bill, and 
we have been in session practically daily, 
many different groups have come for- 
ward asking special consideration for 
their group. I doubt if there has been 
any single group in the Army, with one 
exception, that has not asked for some 
special consideration. The group that 
has not asked special consideration is the 
fighting man, the man who does the 
fighting, the fellow who carries the gun 
in the infantry into the front lines. 
There has not been any pressure for him. 
He is the only one who has not been 
represented before the committee. We 
have treated them all alike and have 
rejected many of the special considera- 
tions which they asked. That applies 
to the branches which have come in with 
requests for special promotion lists and 
things of that kind. 

The bill provides that the chiefs of 
these services shall come from the gen- 
eral officers of the line. When it came 
to the committee that was the extent of 
the provision, In other words, they 
would be designated by the Secretary of 
War and would serve at his pleasure. 
The committee saw fit to provide that 
they be nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate for a term nor- 
mally of 4 years while they served in 
the position of chief of a branch. 

I know many of you have received let- 
ters about this situation as it existed in 
the original bill, but I believe that in 
the bill as we have reported it we have 
given adequate safeguards with refer- 
ence to those chiefs of branches. I do 
not know whether there are those here 
who care to ask questions about that. 
The committee is prepared to answer 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
ment before I close on the necessity for 
prompt action on this legislation. We 
have, of course, about 137,000 officers in 
the Army, something less than that in 
the Navy. I do not have the figure at 
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the moment. But unless the Regular 
Army man knows where he stands, now 
that we have increased his strength, 
from 16,000 to 50,000, unless he knows 
what length of career he is going to 
have and what he may anticipate with 
reference to promotion, you are not go- 
ing to keep your good men. You will 
keep the man who cannot do as well on 
the outside or the man who cannot get a 
job on the outside. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, the man 
who is desired by private industry, who 
is receiving attractive offers at all times 
from private industry, is not going to 
stay as a professional in your service 
unless he knows where he is. I there- 
fore hope there will be prompt action 
both here and in the other body on this 
legislation. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I think the gentleman 
has made a very fine statement and we 
appreciate it. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if it is the belief of the com- 
mittee that the chief of a special serv- 
ice should be selected from the line of- 
ficers? Should the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the United States Army be se- 
lected from the infantry or should he 
be a specialist in the field of law? 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill provides that all of these chiefs shall 
be chosen from the generals of -the line. 
There is an additional provision follow- 
ing that with reference to the appoint- 
ment of chiefs of branches. There has 
never been a law requiring the Judge 
Advocate General to be a member of the 
Judge Advocate Corps, there has never 
been a law requiring the Chief of Engi- 
neers to be a member of the engineer- 
ing corps, and so on. It has always been 
possible for the President to nominate 
any man he saw fit in the Army to head 
these branches. That power is contin- 
ued here. Within the entire history of 
the permanent law as it now exists and 
as carried forward in this legislation, 
on four occasions the Army has failed 
to choose the branch chief from that 
branch. At the present time General 
Larkin is serving as quartermaster gen- 
eral of the Army. He is an engineering 
officer. But he came from the European 
Theater where his primary function was 
provision for the Army in the front lines, 
and he has had wide experience in that. 
General Lowry, recently retired as Chief 
of Army Finance, was a Coast Artillery 
officer who went to that position from 
the position of budget officer of the War 
Department. General DeWitt some 
years ago was appointed Quartermaster 
General, and General Baker, at one time 
was also appointed Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. But the law is not changed in that 
respect. So, there is no greater danger, 
in my mind, of an engineer being ap- 
pointed to head the law department of 
the Army, or a lawyer appointed to head 
the engineering department of the Army, 
than there has been in the past. Of 
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course, he must now come from gen- 
erals of the line. Heretofore he has gen- 
erally come from colonels or lieutenant 
colonels of the branch. That was nec- 
essarily true, because those branches 
could not have generals. When they be- 
came colonels their careers were finished, 
unless they were chosen by the President 
to serve as branch chiefs or assistant 
chiefs, when they wculd be nominated 
and confirmed for rank of major gen- 
eral or brigadier general, to hold the 
rank while occupying the position. So, 
while the branch chiefs will now come 
from generals of the line, members of 
the branches may now become generals 
of the line, something that they have not 
enjoyed in the past. í 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the 
rank given to the chiefs of the branches? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is another in- 
stance in which we attempted to stand- 
ardize the organization of the Army and 
the Navy. It is required by this bill that 
they be the equivalent of two-star offi- 
cers; a major general in the Army or a 
rear admiral in the Navy, and that com- 
parable positions shall hold comparable 
grades. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle~ 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Is it not true that our 
committee strove hard through the hear- 
ings to equalize the burdens and the op- 
portunities between the tyo services as 
much as was humanly possible? 

Mr. KILDAY. Yes, and I think we 
have done a good job in getting the Army 
and the Navy together: I know that the 
large groups of Army and Navy men that 
worked with us on this matter will al- 
ways have kindly feelings toward each 
other and be able to approach each other 
more easily, because they worked to- 
gether as a common team. 

Mr. SHORT. Not only the Army and 
the Navy worked together, but the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Mr. KILDAY. We had all of them 
with us, and I might say we had them 
for weeks on end, and at one time I 
thought we would never finish with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman 
I ask for these few minutes to bring out 
a point or two of my observations from 
the past in this type of legislation. At 
the outset I want to express my com- 
mendation of the Committee on Armed 
Services and especially the Subcommit- 
tee on Personnel for the progress that 
they have made in the matter of pro- 
motion legislation. I speak with some 
experience in that field, because I served 
on this subcommittee of the Committee 
on Military Affairs for 8 years. I had 
my first baptism of fire in 1939 in oppos- 
ing the Woodring bill and writing the 
dissenting opinion, or helping to write 
that opinion with now Senator SPARK- 
man to kill off the Woodring bill and 
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bring in the promotion bill of 1939. 
That bill which developed in 1939 in 
place of the Woodring bill was not a 
perfect bill by any means. It was only 
calculated to correct as many inequities 
as possible in the World War hump with- 
out doing injustice to the individual 
officers who had struggled under that 
hump from the time of World War I. 

The bill now before the House is a 
long step forward in looking to a fair 
and equitable solution of the promotion 
problem. In the 1939 consideration of 
the promotion bill I had a long discus- 
sion with the Chief of Staff and his As- 
sistant Chief of Staff G-1 (personnel) 
regarding a promotion-by-selection pro- 
vision in the law. At that time it was 
explained to me that the paper records 
of the Army were not adequate to main- 
tain a promotion-by-selection system; 
in other words, the ratings were too ir- 
regular and not uniform and complete 
enough to allow them to go to a promo- 
tion-by-selection plan at that time. 
With that background you can under- 
stand why I have taken particular in- 
terest in studying the new personnel re- 
ports and cards that they have devised 
for making a promotion-by-selection law 
workable. The rating given to the in- 
dividual officer by the various senior 
Officers must be carefully done and 
rather uniformly done in order to carry 
out a promotion-by-selection system ade- 
quately and fairly. I have studied the 
new personnel report forms in the Army 
papers within recent weeks and I am 
very pleased with the work done by the 
War Department, of which I am speaking 
particularly, in building up a better 
and more workable personnel rating. 
Through the years ahead T believe it will 
be possible for the War Department to 
administer this bill much more fairly 
than we could under the old rating plan. 

There is one subject we tried to cover 
in our committee report in 1939 a little 
more fully than you have here, perhaps, 
in some respects, and that is the mat- 
ter of elimination of officers. This mat- 
ter may come up for further considera- 
tion in other legislation but that part 
of the system provided in this bill for 
the elimination of the unfit is a good 
start. The success of this bill you are 
now considering in achieving the elimi- 
nation of the unfit or unqualified officer 
personnel will be dependent upon the 
will or the desire of the War Department 
officials to eliminate the unfit or the un- 
qualified. I only wish it were possible 
to include in this legislation some pro- 
vision requiring them to eliminate a 
small percentage. My observations be- 
tween World War I and World War II 
were that the War Department and the 
high Army officers did not proceed to 
eliminate a lot of deadwood that might 
have been eliminated to the betterment 
of the service. I will watch their ad- 
ministration of this law with great in- 
terest to see whether or not they have 
improved in that direction. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Was not that 
failure, a failure which I witnessed my- 
self down through the years, due in 
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large part to the legislation we passed 
in 1920, which created what was known 
as the class B Board in the Army? That 
board would slate a certain number of 
unqualified officers for retirement on a 
percentage basis with respect to their 
salaries. Then we also put in that law 
a provision to the effect that the officer 
who had been class B'd could appeal to 
a board of inquiry, and it was up there 
that he was sustained. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I agree with 
the gentleman. I know the gentleman 
from New York knows what he is talk- 
ing about, because while I was a lieuten- 
ant in the Army the gentleman from 
New York was chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs and had 
a very real part in drafting the reor- 
ganization legislation following World 
War I. He rendered outstanding and 
distinguished service to our Nation. I 
saw the laws we are here talking about 
in actual operation, and I know that 
that appeal provision placing too much 
emphasis on the individual, forgetting 
and taking the emphasis completely off 
the good of the Nation and the ade- 
quacy of our national defense, and very 
nearly disrupted the whole system. The 
Army and War Department officials 
worked under a great handicap. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Under that law, - 


the final order which would place an 
unfit man on the retired list was made 
by the President of the United States. 
If the man was turned down by the 
B Board, and even the court of inquiry, 
well, a grave and reverend Senator 
would reach the President of the United 
States and ask him not to issue the or- 
der, and he often succeeded in persuad- 
ing him. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Yes, and the 
number eliminated through the ma- 
chinery set up by law was so tiny that 
it left the matter of housecleaning the 
deadwood out of the Army a standing 
joke for the world to behold. That was 
the weakest single point in our entire 
national defense structure between 
World War I and World War II. I am 
speaking now about the Army part of 
it; not the Navy. : 

I wish it were possible for us to con- 
sider requiring the elimination of a per- 
centage of deadwood as a minimum, but 
I shall not offer it in connection with 
this bill. I will withhold any such 
amendment to this bill and observe de- 
velopments. I know from talks I have 
had with the General Staff and the War 
Department that they are very anxious 
to remedy that defect now. I sincerely 
hope the Army and War Department 
leaders will find it possible to kick out 
the drones and the deadwood in the 
years to come. This is the weakest 
point in Army personnel legislation. 
The one charged with inefficiency and 
incompetency has had the upper hand. 
The result has been that all too few of 
them have been eliminated and we have 
carried a sizeable load of deadwood. Not 
a large percentage of officers are drones, 
but even a relatively small number of 
them make up a very great burden on 
our national defense. It is imperative 
that the drones be eliminated if our Na- 
tion is to be adequately protected in this 
war-torn world. 
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Referring to another point about this 
bill, I am glad that you have limited to 
the World War I hump the automatic 
promotion on retirement, from lieuten- 
ant colonel to colonel, for those who have 
served more than 28 yeais. That is a 
wise provision. That was put in the 
promotion law of 1939 only to take care 
of the hump and was not intended as 
permanent legislation. 

We were faced with a terrific problem 
between World War I and World War II 
because the officer personnel was so 


nearly of the same age and so nearly 


of the same length of military experi- 
ence. They were all right as lieuten- 
ants. I was one of them, and I know. 
It is fine to have a lot of lieutenants, 
but 20 years later when I became a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Military Affairs 
I woke up to the fact that the same 
young lieutenants of 1917-20 were then 
of an age when they should have been 
made majors and lieutenant colonels; 
and although we did not have enough 
places to use that many majors and lieu- 
tenant colonels, in fairness to the indi- 
vidual officers, they should have been 
given promotion to those ranks by that 
time. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman recog- 
nizes, however, that under the pending 
bill we do accelerate promotion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. SHORT. It has been too slow in 
the past, but now we make it possible 
for men of the younger age to reach the 
rank of admiral and flag grade or general 
rank. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. In fact, you 
have done such a good job on that that 
it is hard for me to adequately express 
my approval and admiration for the 
work that you have done. 

The promotion provisions that you are 
now outlining in this bill should be very 
successful in keeping the Army young, 
alert, efficient, and effective, and, believe 
me, we are going into an era now when 
they must be kept young, alert, efficient, 
and effective. 

Mr. SHORT. It should not be for- 
gotten that we are going to have com- 
petition hereafter even between the ad- 
mirals, and they are going to work to 
keep their rank. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Yes, indeed. 
I want to commend you especially for 
the limitations that you have placed on 
the grades of general and admiral rank, 
placing them in real competition to hold 
their own. That competition is not 
going to hurt the armed services a bit. 
It will be a wholesome thing, and it will 
keep our national defense much more 
alert. 

Mr. SHORT. May I ask the gentle- 
man just one other question. I do so 
because he has served many years not 
only in the Army, but in our Committee 
on Military Affairs. I think he is compe- 
tent to speak on it. The gentleman real- 
izes that having dealt so long and so hard 
with the problem of promotion it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not well nigh im- 
possible, to write any formula that will 
do exact justice to everybody. When 
you help Joe, you are likely to hurt John. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I agree very 
strongly with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. SHORT. There are some inescap- 
able inequities in any general formula, 
and no general formula can possibly take 
care of them. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I agree with 
the gentleman very strongly. Again I 
commend the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices and the Subcommittee on Personnel 
especially, for the outstanding work you 
have done on the proposed legislation 
now under consideration. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CLASON]. 

Mr.CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I recog- 
nize that the committee has brought 
forth a bill which represents a tremend- 
ous amount of study and undoubtedly it 
is an improvement over existing law in 
many respects. However, I wish to call 
attention to a particular part of the bill 
which I believe may lead to trouble in 
the future. I hope it will not. It has 
been brought out by questions which 
have been asked of speakers on the floor 
in debate already. 

I refer to the question of appointments 
of the chiefs of branches from the gen- 
eral officers holding office in the grade 
prescribed by law for such officers and 
which is set forth in section 513 of this 
bill. In the past, these chiefs of 
branches, 13 in number, have been ap- 
pointed more or less rigorously from the 
particular branches which they were to 
head. In my home district, we have two 
particular branches which are peculiarly 
indigenous to my district in peacetime. 
That is the branch which has to do with 
ordnance and the branch which has to 
do with the Army engineers. 

I believe that the records that have 
been made by these two branches in the 
past have indicated the success with 
which the appointments of Chiefs of 
Branches for Ordnance and for Engi- 
neers have been made. I am sorry to see 
any change made which would permit a 
major general of the line to go in as 
either Chief of Engineers or Chief of 
Ordnance on the basis that he has had 
duty similar to that required by the as- 
signment he may fill. I think it should 
be left as it is today, that the Chief of 
Engineers should, insofar as possible, be 
selected from the Corps of Engineers and 
that the Chief of Ordnance should be se- 
lected from the Ordnance Department. 
The requirement that the person ap- 
pointed must be a major general would 
open up selection from the entire Army 
other than the special branches which 
are excluded, such as the Medical Corps, 
Dental Corps, and Chaplains. It seems 
to me it is quite possible that some major 
general with a distinguished career in 
other departments, who is on active duty 
but for whom there is no particular berth, 
may desire to become the chief of a 
branch and he can by showing that he 
has been in a duty similar to either the 
Engineers or Ordnance, be in position al- 


most to demand appointment to the po- ` 


sition of chief of the branch which may 
be vacant. I would prefer to follow the 
present system under which the Presi- 
dent is entitled to nominate from officers 
down to the rank of colonel of engineers 
the Chief of Engineers, and the Chief of 
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Ordnance likewise. Hereafter, if this bill 
becomes law, he will have to appoint a 
major general unless he is going to say 
there is no major general in the Army 
capable of holding the job. The result 
will be in normal peacetime operations 
rather serious, I believe, in some situa- 
tions involving the engineers, which have 
largely to do with rivers and harbors and 
flood-control work on which hundreds of 
millions of dollars will be expended each 
year. One would expect in peacetime 
that the Chief of Engineers would be very 
familiar with one of those two types of 
service. He might come from having 
served as division engineer at the city of 
New York, the city of Chicago, or New 
Orleans, or Boston. Under the system 
followed in the past, such an officer is 
likely to be a colonel, and even though he 
may have had the 28 years’ experience 
now required to become Chief of Ord- 
nance, nevertheless he will be barred be- 
cause he does not hold the rank of major 
general and cannot therefore be consid- 
ered for the position. For that reason, 
therefore, I feel, and so expressed myself 
in the committee, as being in favor of 
permitting these two branches at least 
to be considered separately like the Med- 
ical Corps, the Dental Corps, the Veteri- 
nary Corps, and the Chaplains Corps. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 


expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 
three additional minutes. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I wish to point out and 
call the gentleman's attention to para- 
graph (e) on page 27 beginning in line 8, 
requiring that chiefs of branches and as- 
sistants shall be officers who have dem- 
onstrated by actual and extended duty 
in such Army branch or service or in 
similar duty that he is qualified for such 
assignment; and, further, whereas the 
original Army bill contained a provision 
that these chiefs should be appointed by 
the Secretary of War and removed by the 
Secretary of War, our subcommittee re- 
instated appointment by the President 
and confirmation by the Senate and that 
they could be removed only by the Presi- 
dent. So we did safeguard it. 

Mr. CLASON. I think the subcom- 
mittee strengthened the bill greatly by 
that change. Until that change was 
made the President and the Senate ap- 
parently had no control over such ap- 
pointments. 

There is another department or 
branch which I feel is very much com- 
posed of specialists, and that is the Judge 
Advocate General’s department to which 
reference has been made, While I have 
not had the close contact with officers of 
the Judge Advocate General’s depart- 
ment that I have had with Ordnance and 
Engineers, nevertheless, it is hard for me 
to believe that it is possible to consider 
that service as other than a specialized 
service. Generals in the Army testified 
that in war time more than 90 percent 
of the work done by the Judge Advocate 
General’s department has to do with 
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legal questions and that in peace time 
more than two thirds of the work has to 
do with legal questions. It seems to me 
therefore that when you have a service 
or a branch which is as specialized as 
the Judge Advocate General’s depart- 
ment, and so testified by high ranking 
Officers in the department, that the only 
fair thing is to set that apart like the 
Medical Corps as a separate branch. 

Certainly if we had relatives in the 
Army and they were subject to criminal 
process or court martial, we would feel 
we would want them to be treated with 
the highest regard. The only way we 
can safeguard them is by making the 
Judge Advocate General’s department a 
department where lawyers shall be ap- 
pointed who are capable of handling the 
work, and not unqualified, as has hap- 
pened during the war, due to the scarcity 
of lawyers with commissions, where the 
defense had to be oftentimes conducted 
by an officer, willing and able undoubted- 
ly but not qualified to conduct a crim- 
inal case. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In the 
hearings on the Judge Advocate’s bill, 
every single witness suggested a change 
in the setup and the particular thing 
they stressed was to have independent 
officers free from the line command. Is 
that not so? 

Mr.CLASON. That is true as to every 
witness other than witnesses from the 
War Department. In other words, the 
American Bar Association, every one of 
the various other bar associations, all of 
the veterans organizations, and every 
witness who appeared independently of 
the War Department insisted that the 
Judge Advocate General’s department 
should be a separate service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. AN- 
DREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, it hardly seems necessary for 
me to discuss the details of this bill, 
which have been so fully outlined by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT]; the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. DREwry]; 
and the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Kupar]. It may not be out of the way 
for me, however, to make some observa- 
tions, first, in a general way, then, spe- 
cifically, having to do with certain pro- 
visions of this bill as they were brought 
about through cooperation between the 
membership of the Subcommittee on Per- 
sonnel. 

I call attention of the committee and 
the House to the fact that about 6 months 
ago, when the reorganization bill became 
effective, the so-called Armed Services 
Committee was formed. It consisted of 
approximately one-half former members 
of the Naval Affairs Committee and the 
other half former members of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. The process of 
integration was not an easy one. But the 
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committee set about its business. It was 
as a result of unanimous action of the 
full Committee on Armed Services that 
the committee was set up into functional 
subcommittees, and, as a matter of rec- 
ord, the membership of eacl: subcommit- 
tee represented one-half of those from 
the former Naval Affairs Committee and 
one-half from the former Military Affairs 
Committee. At the same time the chair- 
manships on the majority side of these 
subcommittees were awarded on the basis 
of one-half from each of the former serv- 
ice committees, and, similarly speaking, 
insofar as we were able to accomplish it, 
the ranking minority members of each 
subcommittee were chosen in the. same 
way. 

Subcommittee No. 1 on Personnel, of 
which the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
SHORT] is chairman, represents a mem- 
bership, and obviously for good reason, 
oi the more mature, older members of 
the committee on both sides of the aisle. 
In dealing with the important questions 
of personnel that, of course, is most im- 
portant. 

I would like to say something about the 
deliberations that went on in arriving at 
the unanimous opinion of 12 members of 
this subcommittee—10 members under 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHORT] and the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. DREWRY]—the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. VINSON] and myself acting 
ex officio. The deliberations went on for 
approximately 3 months. There were 
some considerations resolved and recon- 
ciliations made that had to do most im- 
portantly with the high command of the 
Army, on the ground and in the air; the 
Navy and the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to say 
something about a gentleman who is not 
here today. 

I speak of the gentleman from Georgia, 
the Honorable Cart Vinson, former 
chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, during the war and for many 
years before, an outstanding legislator, 
naval-wise and otherwise who, as rank- 
ing minority member on this committee, 
from my viewpoint, has probably con- 
tributed more than any other single 
member of the committee or of the House 
to the successful consolidation of the 
Armed Services Committee. In particu- 
lar, referring to the divisions in this bill 
involving high rank and the decrease in 
high rank and the unilateral treatment 
given to branches of the services across 
the board, he has revealed one of the 
finest spirits of cooperation legislatively 
of any Representative with whom I have 
ever had knowledge. There is a reduction 
in high rank. The five-star rank goes 
out. There is a reduction of four stars, 
and there is equalized treatment for the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. 

So, at this point I wish to compliment 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son], who is unavoidably absent be- 
cause of illness in his family, and to say 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHORT], and to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Drewry], and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Kar] that in my en- 
tire legislative experience I have never 
seen more consistent consideration, in- 
vestigation, and successful effort culmi- 
nate in the unanimous opinion of 12 men, 
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and thereafter report of 33 members of 
the Armed Services Committee, in an 
important bill such as this. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
considered as having been read, and that 
amendments may be in order tc each 
title and section in chronological order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title I? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike ^ut the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is long and 
quite technical and involved, and I do not 
intend to discuss it, because I have not 
the familiarity that I should have to dis- 
cuss it properly. However, I want to dis- 
cuss a problem which 1 think besets the 
militury forces from stem to stern, and 
that is adequate consideration for those 
in the service who are willing and able to 
become technically proficient in. any 
specialized line of the service. 

I might speak, for example, of those 
who are engaged in the study and ad- 
vancement of the art of electronics either 
in the Navy or the Army, the Air Corps 
or the Marine Corps. That is a study 
which cannot be made and completed 
and fully utilized in a 4-year tour of duty. 
It is almost a life study. If the Navy 
and the Army and the Marine Corps are 
to have within the service the benefit of 
the best training and the best type of ex- 
perience to solve these technical prob- 
lems in the modern art of warfare, they 
must not only permit these men to con- 
tinue in their chosen lines of work over a 
period of years, but they must likewise 
give them the opportunity for promotion 
that they do not now share with those 
who are so-called line officers: Appar- 
ently the Army and the Navy and also 
the Marine Corps believe that unless a 
man is. qualified to lead troops or ships 
in battle that he is not qualified for 
high rank. That, of course, is a mis- 
take. It is important that we have a 
sufficient number of generals qualified 
te lead troops in battle, but we have 
got to have men who are qualified to 
consider the technical problems of the 
services and to advance the art of the 
services to the point where the field 
forces can be technically proficient. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman from 
California knows that we have made a 
provision in the pending bill whereby en- 
listed men in the Navy can rise to the 
rank of commander as well as warrant 
officer; perhaps a better opportunity 
than they ever had before, with some 
guaranty of security to protect them. 
We have also provided that highly tech- 
nically trained men doing scientific work 
in certain fields are given a chance to 
become officers. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Let me just tell you 
something. These highly technically 
proficient gentlemen not only should be 
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given a chance to become officers, they 
would not even work for your Navy or 
your Army if they were not officers to 
start with. They have had better edu- 
cations and better experience for the 
most part than anybody who ever grad- 
uated from the Naval or Military Acad- 
emies. 

Mr. SHORT. They are officers under 
the provisions of this bill, and they are 
given greater protection than officers in 
the line. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I hope they are given 
ample opportunity to practice their pro- 
fessions, but do not think you can class 
them as worthy enlisted or warrant per- 
sonnel. 

On yesterday I had occasion to ad- 
dress the Institute of Navigatio. at its 
third annual meeting here in Washing- 
ton, and I discovered, among other 
things, that the Navy Department, for 
example, is abandoning its efforts to 
provide for qualified aerial navigators in 
the Navy. That is a ridiculous situa- 
tion, because if any group in the Navy— 
and it applies to the Army also—should 
become highly proficient in aerial navi- 
gation it should be in those services. 
They went out and gathered in a lot of 
young men during this war and trained 
them to be navigators: Today there is 
not an aerial navigator left in the naval 
air service. Just why that should be I do 
not know, except that the brass hats at 
the top nave decreed that these men 
should become grounded in all aspects 
of the naval profession. Hence they are 
being assigned to sea duty now to work 
on cruisers, battleships, and so forth, 
instead of being permitted to continue 
their work as aerial navigators. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman vield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I vield to the gentle- 
men from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does the gentleman 
think an officer of the Navy who is to 
navigate a ship or an airplane should 
not be qualified to navigate both? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes, I do; but I do 
not think the navigation of an airplane 
has a great deal to do with the naviga- 
tion of a ship. The navigator of an air- 
plane does what is known as pressure 
pattern flying. It has nothing to do 
with sailing a ship, it has nothing to do 
with a submarine, it has nothing to do 
with anything on the surface at all. 
Yet the business of pressure pattern fly- 
ing and the meteorology that is required 
for it, the technical knowledge of the 
electronics that are concerned in it, and 
a great many other factors, should be 
preserved in qualified personnel in the 
Naval Air Forces. For the Navy Depari- 
ment or any department of the Govern- 
ment to say that a man trained in avia- 
tion and who becomes proficient in the 
arts and sciences related to aviation 
should have to serve on a battleship or 
submarine in order to obtain experience 
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to qualify him for rank is the most 
cockeyed, asinine thing I have ever heard 
of. Specialists must be encouraged or 
good men will refuse to specialize. I 
should like to leave that with the Com- 
mittee. I hope the brass hats in both 
services will read my remarks. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, in this case I address 
myself particularly to that part of the 
bill on page 47 covered by lines 9 to 14, 
which is the part referred to by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri in regard to the 
relative ranks of brigadier general and 
rear admiral. 

This provision is included in several 
sections of the act and it is a most re- 
markable one. The condition which it 
purports to correct has a long history 
running back at least to 1917 and prob- 
ably further. 

I have no argument with the desir- 
ability of the purposes of the provision. 
My argument is with the method set 
forth, in which we are setting out by 
legislative process to demonstrate that 
one of the most fundamental algebraic 
axioms is in error, in which we are try- 
ing to out-Einstein Dr, Einstein himself, 
for in his most exuberant moments he 
merely sought to prove that something 
unknown and unbelievable to us could 
be brought within the comprehension of 
the human mind, whereas we are en- 
deavoring to demonstrate that things 

equal to the same thing are not equal 
to each other, for specifically we are say- 
ing, in effect, that the grades of brigadier 
general and major general are both equal 
to rear admiral, yet are not the same 
thing insofar as rank is concerned. 

Let us look at this picture in a simple 
way. There is only one grade of rear 
admiral recognized by our laws. There 
are two pay scales in that grade, which 
for pay purposes is divided into an upper 
and a lower half. There is only one 
commission issued for the whole grade. 
The act of advancing in pay from the 
lower to the upper half is merely an ad- 
ministrative one accomplished by a letter 
from proper authority saying, in effect, 
that the officer under consideration is 
now in the upper half of the grade and 
is entitled to the higher pay scale. If 
we were to consider that the pay scale 
in any way effects rank or grade we 
should have ten different ranks in a cap- 
tain’s grade and ten different ranks in 
a commander’s grade. 

Quite to the contrary of this situation, 
the law recognizes two distinct grades 
or ranks in brigadier generals and major 
generals. This same situation prevails 
in nearly all nations and no one that 
I know of claims for an instant that these 
two grades are equal. Separate com- 
missions are issued for these two grades. 

In this country we are badly afilicted 
with the idea of keeping up with the 
Joneses and sometimes also with what 
might be called a dog-in-the-manger at- 
titude among ourselves. Both of these 
ideas seem prevalent in current legisla- 
tion. It seems that the Navy cannot 
use commodores in its service for certain 
well-founded reasons concerning the in- 
ternational situation. This fact has been 
recognized for many years. Therefore, 
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a captain in the Navy is promoted di- 
rectly to the grade of rear admiral. 

It seems that the Army insists on 
keeping brigadier generals for reasons 
which it vindicates very satisfactorily, 
so its colonels are advanced to brigadier 
generals and its brigadier generals to 
major generals. 

Now, naturally, when a Navy captain 
is commissioned a rear admiral he takes 
Precedence over all brigadier generals 
regardless of the date of commission, 
and thst is not pleasing to the generals 
concerned. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield, but I hope the 
gentleman will give me more time. 

Mr. SHORT. In all fairness to the 
gentleman, would he think it should be 
pleasing to the general? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I see no connection 
whatever with what the general wants. 
I consider that rank is the question in- 
volved. 

Mr. SHORT. A captain in the Navy 
corresponds to a colonel in the Army. 

Mr. BRADLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. SHORT. When a colonel ad- 
vances to brigadier general, perhaps at 
an earlier date than the captain is pro- 
moted to rear admiral, still you insist 
that the rear admiral, even if he re- 
ceives a rating of the lower half, should 
take precedence and priority over the 
brigadier general. I think it is a rank 
injustice. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I think that is the 
wrong way to look at the situation. 

Mr, SHORT. We were willing to cor- 
rect that, I might say to the gentleman, 
if the Navy had been willing to reinstate 
the position of commodore. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I see no reason for 
the Navy adopting the rank of com- 
modore when they have no use for it in 
the world today. 

Mr. SHORT. The Navy wants to eat 
its cake and have it at the same time. 

Mr, BRADLEY. I hope the gentle- 
man will allow me more time because I 
am going to run short. 

To keep up with the Joneses something 
must be done about this situation. Of 
course, the Army might drop the grade 
of brigadier general, but they do not 
want that solution. 

As a consequence, they work out the 
rather amazing situation we have in this 
bill—that a brigadier general is equal in 


rank to the lower half of the rear ad- 


mirals, while a major general is equal to 
the upper half of rear admirals, but that 
the grades of brigadier general and 
major general are not equal to each 
other. 

It is for that reason that I say we are 
trying to legislate new principles into 
mathematics for we are legislatively say- 
ing here that things equal to the same 
thing are not equal to each other. 

Now, let us look at the difficulties into 
which this strange quirk can get us, and 
into which it will get us. No foreign na- 
tion is going to recognize this mental 
aberation of ours. To foreigners a rear 
admiral and a major general are of equal 
grades and a brigadier general is one 
grade lower. Let us then suppose that 
we have a rather senior brigadier gen- 
eral ashore in one of our ports and that 
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we have a rear admiral of the Jower half 
in the same port in his flagship. By this 
legislation, the brigadier general will be 
senior to the rear admiral. Then, in 
comes a foreign warship with a rear ad- 
miral on board. The foreigner, let us 
say, has a date of commission more re- 
cent than our own rear admiral and so 
is junior to him in accordance with in- 
ternational custom. The foreign rear 
admiral, however, is senior to our briga- 
dier general ashore by any principle 
which can be applied, for I do not be- 
lieve that this Nation will attempt to 
negotiate with other states in an effort 
to change the generally accepted rules of 
military seniority—and I do not believe 
it could succeed in changing these rules 
even if it did attempt to do so. 

Now, we have a pretty situation like 
this: The American brigadier general is 
senior to the American rear admiral. 
The American rear admiral is senior to 
the foreign rear admiral. The foreign 
rear admiral is senior to the American 
brigadier general. Round and round and 
round she goes—just a pinwheel to which 
there is no answer while we have such a 
law on our statute books. 

And this situation, Mr. Chairman, can 
and will be duplicated in many lands 
under many circumstances to our em- 
barrassment and our chagrin. No one 
outside the United States will under- 
stand this peculiar arrangement. Our 
diplomats will be in difficulties time after 
time, and, I predict, will soon be begging 
for a return to international custom. 

Mr. Chairman, I am speaking for nei- 
ther the Army nor the Navy, but only in 
an effort to show what a difficult and pe- 
culiar situation this measure would usher 
in. I hope that some change to bring 
this into conformity with common cus- 
tom throughout the world will be accom- 
plished before this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions 
that I would like to ask in view of the fact 
that we have gone over this bill so 
rapidly. 

I would like to go to page 7 and ask the 
gentleman from Missouri when this limi- 
tation in regard to the number of rear 
admirals, that is, 150, becomes effective. 

Mr. SHORT. We have provided al- 
most a year or a little more than a year, I 
think it is, until July 1, 1948, fo. these 
schedules to go into effect. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I believe that to be 
the case. 

Mr. SHORT. We give about a year. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The bill is so large 
that I was unable to ascertain that defi- 
nitely. 

One more question. Will the gentle- 
man from Missouri tell me how this 
number of 150 was arrived at? This is 
not merely a useless question, because we 
are now engaged in writing a bill for the 
Coast Guard. We have tried to give them 
the same advantages given to the Navy; 
so we want to apply the same yardstick. 

Mr. SHORT. The number of rear ad- 
mirals as well as the number of major 
generals and brigadier generals was ar- 
rived at on a percentage basis depending 
upon the authorized strength of the dif- 
ferent services. 

Mr. BRADLEY. That is the original 
number, as I understand it, but how was 
this 150 arrived at which is obviously 
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fewer than the number that would be 
allowed at three-quarters of 1 percent of 
the total number of officers? 

Mr. SHORT. We are not taking three- 
quarters of 1 percent as the factor, we 
are taking one-half of 1 percent for 
both the Army and the Navy. We equal- 
ize them. 

Mr. BRADLEY. This provision, then, 
is one-half of 1 percent for permanent 
legislation? 

Mr. SHORT. Yes, for both branches 
of the service. 

Mr. BRADLEY. That is the point I 
wanted cleared up. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KILDAY. I simply wanted to add 
that we required the departments to sub- 
mit to us a list of the posts and billets 
to which they intended to assign these 
star officers. We went over the list of 
billets and assignments and where we 
thought they were not sufficiently im- 
portant to have a two star men in com- 
mand we cut him out. We went over it 
with a great deal of care and consulta- 
tion with the departments, and where 
we found a rear admiral commanding 
an atoll in the Pacific we just eliminat- 
ed him. We went through it very real- 
istically, evaluated the assignment, and 
applied the percentage basis also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I think the members 
of the committee did a very good job. 
Iam not criticizing the arrangements at 
all, except the fact that throughout all 
the world there is international recog- 
nition of rank. You cannot change it 
by any law in this one country. We have 
tried this at other times, like our neu- 
trality law, and our changes simply blow 
up as they do not gain international 
recognition. These customs have been 
established many centuries. If you want 
to make two grades of rear admirals, all 
right; somewhat like the British did at 
one time when they had rear admirals 
of the blue and rear admirals of the red; 
but to my mind it is a very foolish thing. 
It seems to me to be a mental aberration 
to say that one-half of a grade is equal 
to a certain thing and the other half 
of the same grade is equal to another 
thing, but that the two things are not 
equal to each other. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time because the gentleman from 

* California in general debate said he had 
some remarks to make which he hoped 
would be considered in the other body. 
I, too, wish to make a few remarks 
which I hope may be given some consid- 
eration in the other body. 

I told you a while ago that nobody got 
everything he asked for in this bill, that 
the Navy asked for a good many things 
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that they did not get, the Army asked 
for a good many things we did not give 
them, and the Marine Corps asked for 
a good many things we did not give them. 
Some, of course, are not satisfied, and 
this is the first evidence now in the con- 
sideration of the bill, but I anticipate 
additional procedure in the other body, 
hence my remarks now. 

In the Army you have one-star, two- 
star, three-star, four-star, and, for the 
time being, five-star generals. In the 
Navy you have two-star, three-star, four- 
star, and five-star admirals. There is 
no one-star officer in the Navy com- 
parable to the brigadier general in the 
Army. There formerly was a rank of 
great distinction, a rank held by Admiral 
Dewey, the rank of commodore, which 
carried one star, but which was abolished 
about 50 years ago by the Navy. They 
went to the system of having rear ad- 
mirals as their first flag rank. It is one 
of those situations where we insisted 
that we were going to put the Army and 
the Navy in comparable position as to 
comparable ranks. In a place like Ho- 
nolulu where the Army and the Navy 
work together, in the past—and in the 
future, unless this provision is carried 
a brigadier general, who has been a 
brigadier general for several years, serv- 
ing on the same post with a naval cap- 
tain, who has been there the whole time, 
outranks the naval captain, but when the 
naval captain is promoted to the next 
higher rank, that of read admiral, he im- 
mediately outranks the brigadier gen- 
eral, notwithstanding the general’s long- 
er service. We have tried to wipe out in- 
equalities of that kind for they are the 
things that act as irritants between the 
Army and the Navy. Our attempt is to 
eliminate irritants as far as possible. To 
me it is a very small thing. It seems to 
me that a man of sufficient stature to 
serve as admiral in the Navy or general 
in the Army should not object to the sys- 
tem we have provided here, simply that 
among themselves they will rank in ac- 
cordance with the date on which they 
receive their stars, whether it is one star 
or two stars; that is, among themselves, 
they rank from the date of reaching flag 
or rank. I see no objection to it, but I 
do see a great deal of objection to the 
present system under which a naval of- 
ficer jumps many numbers of Army of- 
ficers when he first enters flag rank. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I wish to ask the 
gentleman what provision has been or 
will be made in the law that will take 
care of these situations in which our of- 
ficers found themselves during the war 
when they were assigned to serve on 
foreign posts with officers of foreign 
countries. I believe, particularly in the 
case of the British Government, they as- 
sign a rank to the position rather than 
assign a man of a given rank to serve 
in that position and invariably they as- 
sign a rank to the position which out- 
ranks the officers of ours so assigned. 

Mr. KILDAY. On this thing of com- 
peting with foreign rank, I have a sys- 
tem which I think would work. We can 
authorize our flag officers to carry two 
pockets full of stars. Whenever they 
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are assigned to a station with a foreign 
officer who always outranks him, he may 
be authorized to pin on enough stars to 
outrank the other man. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is the finest 
suggestion I have heard in a long time. 

Mr. KILDAY. You will find in deal- 
ing with foreign nations that they will 
always find a man who outranks whoever 
you have. I do not care what you call 
our generals and admirals, they will out- 
rank them. So I think ours had better 
carry a pocketful of stars to be attached 
for outranking purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title II? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Is an 
amendment pending? 

Mr, BRADLEY. I move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Is an 
amendment pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a pro forma 
amendment. The gentleman moved to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. It is 
my understanding that the bill was to 
be considered read and there was to be 
only the offering of amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, on - 
page 56, line 21, we find that in the case 
of a chief of bureau when his term ex- 
pires that such a rear admiral serving 
as a chief of bureau shall upon termina- 
tion of his tenure as chief of bureau be 
carried in excess until the next natural 
vacancy occurs in the grade of rear ad- 
miral in the corps concerned.” 

I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Missouri exactly what is meant by that? 
What happens if this officer who is kept 
in the grade of rear admiral after having 
left the position of chief of a bureau is 
not selected by the next selection board? 
We have here an entirely new provision. 
We have a provision that, if an officer 
completes his tour of duty as a chief of a 
bureau, instead of reverting to his origi- 
nal grade he is to be retained in that 
grade of rear admiral until the time of 
the next selection board. I do not know 


how long that would be, possibly 6 


months, possibly 2 years; but anyway he 
is there. What happens to him if he is 
not selected by the next board? 

Mr. SHORT. It is my understanding 
the admiral comes up for selection at the 
end of his period of service of 4 years in 
grade. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I think the gentle- 
man misunderstands me. This provision 
pertains to those officers who have been 
selected and who have served as chief 
of a staff bureau. Under present law 
when a chief of a bureau’s term expires 
he has two things he can do; one, he can 
drop back to his original grade and con- 
tinue on active duty; the other is he may 
retire while in office, keeping his present 
grade and 75 percent of the pay of the 
upper half. But here we have a new 
provision. 

Mr. SHORT. What page? 
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Mr. BRADLEY. Page 56, lines 17 to 
21. It is entirely new in naval law, as 
far as I know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is the 
gentleman referring to the clause “in 
excess”? 

Mr. BRADLEY. No; I am referring 
to exactly what this provision says, that 
upon completion of his term as chief of 
a bureau he shall retain his grade until 
the time of the next selection board. 
What I want to know is what happens 
to him if he is not selected? Does he 
go back to his original grade? 

Mr. SHORT. He stays in that grade. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Then you have set 
up the Secretary of the Navy as a sep- 
arate selection board to fill your staff 
flag grades, because the officer has lost 
his commiscion as chief of a bureau. It 
says “that such a rear admiral serving 
as a chief of bureau shall upon ter- 
mination of his tenure as chief of the 
bureau be carried in excess until the 
next natural vacancy occurs in the grade 
of rear admiral in the corps concerned.” 

Mr. SHORT. That is true, just what 
it says. 

Mr. BRADLEY. When that vacancy 
occurs, does he get it? 

Mr. SHORT. Yes. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Then you have by- 
passed the Selection Board. 

Mr. SHORT. He continues until that 
vacancy occurs. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Then you have com- 
pletely bypassed the Selection Board, be- 
cause it had nothing to do with his selec- 
tion or appointment as chief of bureau. 
That is what I am driving at. You have 
set the Secretary of the Navy up as a 
selection board for that purpose. 

Mr. SHORT. Of course, the men who 
have been chiefs of bureau naturally have 
certain outstanding ability. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I am not questioning 
that for a moment. 

Mr. SHORT. Or they would never be 
made chief. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I am not questioning 
that for a moment; but you have a selec- 
tion law and you are bypassing it com- 
pletely, if that is the case. 

Perhaps it would be well for me to state 
specifically my thoughts at this point so 
any uncertainties may be cleared up be- 
fore this legislation is passed by both 
Houses. Under present law, as I under- 
stand it, a chief of bureau may be ap- 
pointed from any grade above lieutenant 
commander. Upon confirmation by the 
Senate the officer nominated as chief of 
bureau attains the rank of rear admiral 
in the upper half. If this were not the 
case, then there could be no need of such 
officer being carried “in excess” after 
completing his tour of chief of bureau, 
as he would already have his “number” 
or place in the list of rear admirals of 
the corps concerned. 

It would seem to me, therefore, from 
the proviso I have quoted that the intent 
of the act is merely to allow an ex-chief 
of bureau to retain his rank of rear ad- 
miral until the next natural vacancy. If 
then selected for that rank, he would at- 
tain it permanently. If not selected for 
that rank, he would automatically revert 
to his permanent rank in the corps. If 
the belief of the gentleman from Missouri 
is correct, as I understand him, in that 
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this officer would automatically fill the 
vacancy for which he was waiting, then 
it seems to me that the purpose of the 
selection board for staff corps of the Navy 
will be largely defeated, and, in some in- 
stances, such, for example, as in the Civil 
Engineers Corps and the Chaplain Corps, 
the whole process of selection by selec- 
tion boards would come to naught, as the 
natural flow from the position of chief 
of bureau would supply enough rear ad- 
mirals to fill their quotas entirely. 

I believe this provision should be clari- 
fied to an extent that such possible mis- 
understandings will be eliminated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been lenient with the gentleman from 
California, but it is utter folly to try to 
hold open hearings on this sort of a bill 
on this floor, and that is all the gentle- 
man has been doing. I will not object at 
this time, but I shall have to hereafter. 
We have already granted half a dozen 
additional extensions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY. By the method under 
which this bill is being read, and the way 
we are going through it, we are not giv- 
ing the members opportunity to make the 
comments they desire. If I had appre- 
ciated the problem which has arisen I 
would have objected to the bill being con- 
sidered in this hasty manner. I feel that 
each Member of the House has a definite 
right to be heard. 

On page 72, lines 9 to 11, I find a pecu- 
liar provision. Would somebody explain 
that to me? Would the gentleman from 
Missouri explain to me why a medical 
corps officer is given 1 year advantage 
over all others? 

Mr. SHORT. Because a medical offi- 
cer spends one more year in training than 
a lawyer or chaplain. It takes at least 
4 years in the medical university after 4 
years in college, after finishing high 
school, for the ordinary medical officer 
to graduate, and that is the reason we 
make that allowance of 4 years. We al- 
low the dentists 3 years and the veteri- 
narian 2 years. Of course, the veterinar- 
jan does not apply to the Navy. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think we are entitled to that 
information. That we are entitled to 
have it spread on the Recorp. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. The 
gentleman from his long service in the 
Navy and his close contact with this 
matter I am sure will realize the dif- 
ficulty that both services are under today 
in maintaining their medical comple- 
ment. 

Mr. BRADLEY. May I say to the 
gentleman that I realize it thoroughly, 
and I do not want to cause any diffi- 
culties in the bill. 

I have said that I would offer no 
amendments, but I do think I am en- 
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titled to answers to some questions which 
arise when a bill like this is thrown at 
us 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 
Are there any amendments to title II? 
Are there any amendments to title III? 
Are there any amendments to title IV? 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTEN: 
On page 204, line 22, strike out the word 
“hereafter.” A 
Page 204, line 24, after the word “may”, 
strike out the words “have been” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “hereafter be.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, Ihave 
made a study of this bill, and certainly 
I think the gentlemen on both sides of 
the aisle have done well a painstaking 
job in its preparation. The bill is very 
comprehensive and is the result of real 
study by the committee. Certainly, I do 
not put myself in a position of being more 
able than the members of this committee 
in passing judgment on it, nor could I 
improve on it, generally speaking. 

My attention has been called, however, 
to section 412 wherein the committee 
has made an attempt to equalize the re- 
tirement pay of the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps. It seems that under the law 
passed in 1925 the Navy and Marine 
Corps are authorized to and have per- 
mitted certain of its personnel to retire 
with greater retirement pay when they 
have received commendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for meritorious action 
in combat. Section 412 of this bill at- 
tempts to strike out that inequality be- 
tween the services. I think it is a whole- 
some action to place the personnel of all 
services on an equal basis so far as re- 
tirement is concerned. The committee, 
however, recognizing that certain naval 
and Marine Corps personnel had already 
retired under the present law saw fit 
not to make this provision retroactive 
insofar as those who have already retired 
are concerned. My amendment attempts 
to keep section 412 of this bill from be- 
ing retroactive as to those now in active 
service but who have brought themselves 
within the provision of the act of 1925, 
in that they hold these commendations. 
In other words, if this provision—section 
412 of the bill—is not amended, it means 
that certain of those in the Navy and 
Marine Corps, now on active duty, by re- 
tiring before this law gets onto the stat- 
ute books, can get more retirement pay 
by quitting, even though the Navy and 
Marine Corps need them and the men 
want to stay on, than they can if they 
stay on and serve 4, 6, or 8 years longer. 
I think my amendment is in line with 
what the committee intended, and I hope 
the committee will see fit to accept it. 

Mr. SHORT. I wish to congratulate 
the gentleman from Mississippi for catch- 
ing a very significant point. I think his 
amendment is fair and really does carry 
out what the committee had in mind, 
Therefore, it is acceptable to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MITCHELL: Page 
204, line 23, strike out “officers of the Navy, 
Marine Corps“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard“; and on page 205, strike out 
lines 6 and 7 and insert in lieu thereof: 
“hereafter granted because of any such com- 
mendation: Provided, That any officer of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
below the grade of rear admiral or major gen- 
eral who may have been awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, the Distinguished 
Service Cross, the Navy Cross, or the Silver 
Star Medal shall, upon retirement, be placed 
upon the retired list with the next higher 
rank or grade than that in which he would 
otherwisc be retired under laws and regula- 
tions existing at the time of such retire- 
ment, but shall not be granted any increase 
m pay because of such commendation or 
such higher rank of grade: And provided 
further, That such officers who have hereto- 
fore been or will hereafter be accorded.” 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to recog- 
nize those who distinguished themselves 
in actual combat with the enemy when 
our country was at war. The decora- 
tions that are mentioned in my amend- 
ment are awarded only to those who dis- 
tinguished themselves by extraordinary 
heroism in actual conflict with the 
enemy. This amendment will not place 
any additional burden upon the taxpay- 
er, as such advance in rank upon retire- 
ment is simply honorary. For instance, 
a captain in the Army would retire with 
the rank of major, or a colonel in the 
Marine Corps would retire as a briga- 
dier general, as the case may be. They 
still would draw the retired pay of cap- 
tain or colonel, but would have been ac- 
corded the honor of holding the next 
higher rank on the retired list. Such 
an honor is little enough recognition for 
the sacrifices and devotion to country 
and duty that they must necessarily have 
given to have been awarded such com- 
bat commendation. 

I am certain my colleagues on both 
sides of the House will support this 
amendment and thereby prove that our 
memories are not too short lived. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. This is 
exactly what has been done with the 
Regular Navy officers, is it not? The 
gentleman wants to make this apply to 
all officers whether they are Regular 
officers or Reserve officers? 

Mr. MITCHELL. All officers who can 
qualify under the requirements of those 
four commendations, yes. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indi. na. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. I think my 
colleague from Indiana has made a very 
excellent statement and has made a good 
case. I shall be glad to support his 


amendment. 
I thank my col- 


Mr. MITCHELL, 
league. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I hold the same view 
with regard to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. Let me ask him this question, to 
be sure: These four decorations the gen- 
tleman has referred to and which are 
mentioned in the gentleman’s amend- 
ment are those given for valor or ex- 
traordinary heroism in combat only? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Les. 

Mr. KEATING. The only effect of this 
amendment is that a captain in the Navy, 
let us say, who had received one of these 
decorations, when he came to retire 
would retire with the title of rear ad- 
miral but not with the pay of a rear 
admiral? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think the 
adoption of the amendment one way or 
another is highly important and I am 
somewhat embarrassed to speak on it. I 
recognize the position of many present 
Representatives in this Congress, new 
Members, who served with the armed 
services in this war, in combat, front- 
line service, and gave valorous service. 
I speak as a recipient of one of these 
decorations in World War I. I have 
never believed that anyone so rewarded 
should receive any recognition beyond 
that, for it is my opinion that for every 
one who receives a Congressional Medal 
of Honor, a Distinguished Service Cross, 
a Silver Star, or what not, there are 10 
or 20 more who rightfully should receive 
them, 

Any action in the adoption of this 
amendment is highly preferential to one 
of many who rendered equally valorous 
service. 

I ask that the amendment be voted 
down. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. I think per- 
haps there is much truth in what the 
gentleman says, but would not the same 
thing be true of the award of the medal 
itself? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. That 
may be true. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. The gentle- 
man would certainly not suggest that we 
should stop the award of the medal; 
would he? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. No; I 
would not, but let it be on no other basis. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. I would say as a recipient 
of two of these medals that I agree thor- 
oughly with what the gentleman from 
New York has said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MITCHELL], 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SHORT) there 
were—ayes 34, noes 47. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 206 of the bill, 
lines 7 to 10, we find the provision which 
allows three four-star admirals for the 
Navy. We listened to a statement some 
time ago which might lead you to be- 
lieve that is the same condition which 
has prevailed for some time. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is not the same condition. 
There has never been a time that I can 
recall since 1916 that the Navy has not 
had four four-star admirals. These have 
been assigned as commander in chief of 
the Atlantic, commander in chief of the 
Pacific, chief of operations, and com- 
mander in chief. Asiatic. That assign- 
ment has been changed from time to 
time and indicates the need of flexibility 
in this measure, but there is no such 
flexibility here. 

In this particular measure, we find one 
of these four-star grades taken away 
from the line of the Navy where it has 
been for more than 30 years and given to 
the Marine Corps. Now, I have no ob- 
jection whatever to the Marine Corps 
having such a grade, but I see no reason 
why one such position should be taken 
away from the Navy. I cannot see why 
the Navy with some 40,000 officers does 
not need as much rank now as when it 
had only about ten or twelve thousand 
officers. But now we are taking one of 
these four-star officers away from the 
Navy—actually reducing the number in 
this rank below prewar figures. 

The fact of the matter is, as I see it, 
that the Navy should have a minimum 
of five four-star officers, one for Chief of 
Operations, one for the Atlantic, one for 
the Pacific, and two that they could send 
wherever they are needed, probably one 
to European and one to Asiatic waters. 
I cannot see any objection to that idea. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield gladly to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I may 
say that this matter has been the sub- 
ject of conferences on the part of Mr. 
Vinson, myself, the Secretary of War, 
and the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
professional heads of all three services. 
I want to recall to the gentleman’s at- 
tention that the Navy has approximately 
400,000 men in the service and the Army 
1,000,000. The Army is limited in this bill 
to four four-star generals, with 1,000,- 
000 men; the Navy, including the Marine 
Corps, four four-star admirals, with only 
500,000 men. The committee has agreed 
to equalize the services and this amend- 
ment has the complete approval of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON], 
and the full membership of the person- 
nel subcommittee; and, finally, of the 
departments themselves. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Iam glad to have the 
gentleman give this information. That 
does not, however, in any way prevent 
a Member of the House from expressing 
his own personal opinion, which I am 
doing now and which I want to see in 
the RECORD. 

One more thing as we go along. I 
notice that nothing in this legislation 
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preserves the rank held by our battle 
commanders during the war in either 
the Army or the Navy. It is not to be 
expected that these battle commanders 
will be given any of these particular 
posts assigned in the bill. Therefore, all 
of your battle commanders, the top offi- 
cers who went out and fought and won 
the war will stand to be put back in 
grade on July 1, 1948, if some provision 
is not passed before that time to assist 
them. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Gladly. 

Mr. SHORT. I, of course, appreciate 
the gentleman’s views. As I stated in 
my original remarks, the committee was 
very reluctant to reduce the rank of 
these heroes who contributed so much 
to winning the war; but the officers of 
lower grade, the captains, have already 
taken a reduction. General Dahlquist, 
who was the War Department’s repre- 
sentative in this regard, was a major 
general and commanded a combat divi- 
sion in Europe, a Texas division. He 
has already been reduced, after a most 
excellent record, to brigadier general. 
He was willing to take his reduction in 
rank. 

I want to repeat what I sald earlier 
this afternoon, if a colonel is reduced to 
major and a major is reduced to cap- 
tain, how is it going to hurt to reduce a 
lieutenant general to a major general, 
or a vice admiral to an admiral? We 
feel that the reduction should be all 
across the board and all down the line. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I hope the gentle- 
man will give me some more time. 

Mr. SHORT. We certainly will have 
no objection to the gentleman’s asking 
for more time. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments; I thank him sin- 
cerely. I am merely trying to do what 
has been done down through the entire 
history of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BRADLEY.. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The same thing has 
been done right down through the his- 
tory of the United States from the be- 
ginning of our existence as a Nation. 
It has been done in almost every other 
country ir the world. The men who 
have commanded in battle and won the 
wars have been given some reward. 

I am advised informally that there 
will probably be no objection in many 
quarters to passing legislation designed 
to permit these top battle commanders 
to keep their rank, and so prevent their 
going on the retired list at a reduced 
rank for a few weeks or a few months. 

I merely want to make this a matter 
of record so it can be seen that we have 
not missed the point as we have gone by. 

I do not believe the American people 
are going to see their top battle com- 
manders reduced in grade for a matter 
of a few months or days before they re- 
tire. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it 
not true that many of the commanders 
on the ships were Reserve officers? 

Mr. BRADLEY. That is correct. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. They 
will be reduced, I suppose, to the rank 
even of second lieutenant in the Navy. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I may say to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts that Re- 
serve officers commanded small ships and 
transports. I do not believe any Reserve 
officer commanded any of the larger com- 
bat ships. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman from California feel that 
the Navy has had a chance to tell its 
story? I do not feel that before the Ex- 
penditures Committee the Navy perhaps 
has been allowed to speak. I feel that 
the Navy itself is gagged. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I have no feeling 
that the Navy has been gagged in any 
way by the Armed Services Committee. 
I feel they gave them a full hearing. 
There are differences of opinion, how- 
ever, as I am showing right now by my 
comments. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BRADLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri, 

Mr. SHORT. I am glad to hear my 
colleague from California make that 
remark because we really gave the Navy 
more time than we gave the Army. In 
fact, I am beginning to suspect that the 
Navy told us one thing in the committee 
but has been telling something different 
on the outside. 

Mr. BRADLEY. May I say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that they do 
not have to tell me anything about the 
Navy. I have served in the Navy long 
enough to know what conditions are 
and what I think would be right. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from California has served 
many years in the Navy. The Navy had 
its full share of time before the com- 
mittee. The gentleman knows that they 
are for this bill wholeheartedly and they 
are not in any way backtracking on any- 
thing they said in the hearings in my 
opinion. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s statement. I rather doubt that 
there is as complete approval as he indi- 
cates. As I have said repeatedly, how- 
ever, I am speaking my own opinions to 
get them in the Recorp because this is 
what I believe. I believe every Member 
of the House should do likewise when he 
feels such to be advisable. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crason: On 
Page 224, line 24, after the comma follow. 
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ing the word “corps”, insert the words “in 
the Judge Advocate General Corps”; and on 
page 225, line 2, after the last comma, insert 
the words “Judge Advocate General Corps”; 
and at the end of line 6, add the words 
“general officers, Judge Advocate General 
Corps, Regular Army.” 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of my amendment is to secure 
for the Judge Advocate General's Corps 
recognition the same as the Medical 
Corps, the Dental Corps, the Veterinary 
Corps, the Chaplains’ Corps and other 
corps which are considered separate 
from the Regular Army. The reason I 
have offered this amendment is because 
I happen to be a member of a subcom- 
mittee which this day reported to the 
full committee a bill which has to do 
with the Judge Advocate General's De- 
partment. The majority of the com- 
mittee who were present favored the set- 
ting up of the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department as a separate branch of the 
service. 

The reason for that is that the testi- 
mony has clearly shown that in wartime 
more than 90 percent of the business 
of the Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment has to do with legal matters. Line 
officers are not needed in this Depart- 
ment in any way, shape or manner; 
therefore, it seems unfortunate that this 
Department should be mixed up with line 
officers or officers who have to do with 
the actual handling of troops or of sup- 
plies for the Army. It is purely a legal 
proposition, just as the Medical Corps 
has to do with medical matters. There 
is a little administration in the Medical 
Corps, similarly in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department. As I see it, we 
have had a lot of courts martial. We 
have had considerable talk by veterans’ 
organizations setting forth that during 
the course of the war these courts mar- 
tial were not in all cases properly han- 
died. By setting up the Judge Advocate 
General's branch as a separate corps I 
think that we will be meeting the feel- 
ings of the leaders of the various vet- 
erans’ organizations and the various bar 
associations throughout the country, in- 
cluding the American Bar Association. 
As a matter of fact, not a single person 
appeared as a witness, outside of the 
War Department, either in connection 
with the Judge Advocate’s Department 
bill or this promotion bill, who favored 
placing the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department in the Regular Army. Each 
and every one of these witnesses, out- 
side of the War Department, favored the 
setting up of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department as a separate branch, 
In view of the fact that it has to be 
solely with legal matters, it is not ex- 
pected that these officers shall take part 
in drills or in the handling of troops or 
have any connection with fighting ex- 
cept under most extraordinary circum- 
stances. It seems to me, therefore, that 
we ought to follow the viewpoint of the 
veterans who believe they are entitled 
to have lawyers in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department looking out for 
the enlisted men who are in trouble, 
also to follow the viewpoint of the bar 
associations all over the country. 

Mr. Chairman, these people testified 
that they have been working for days 
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and for months in an attempt to im- 
prove the Judge Advocate General’s de- 
partment. To throw aside their views 
as expressed in countless resolutions 
and in several documents many pages 
long which have been submitted to the 
committee would be an unfortunate act 
on the part of the House here this after- 
noon. By setting up the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s department as a separate 
branch like the Medical Corps, I cannot 
see how anyone having to do with the 
fighting branch of the Army is in any 
way affected adversely. Certainly if we 
are going to run the department as it 
should be, they could not be expected 
to be assigned to the Judge Advocate 
General’s department. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. Did the report of the 
committee of the Secretary of War that 
studied the question of military justice 
and revision of the Articles of War rec- 
ommend that the Judge Advocate 
branch be a separate branch in line with 
the Medical Corps and the others? 

Mr. CLASON. They have taken a 
position on this promotion bill which 
wipes out the Judge Advocate General’s 
department as a separate service, but 
every person who has been connected 
with the Army in the past and who is 
now a veteran, and every leading law- 
yer in the country, as near as I can find 
out, favors it as a separate branch. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I do not believe the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is quite right 
in his understanding of the work being 
done by the Armed Services Committee 
on the so-called military justice bill. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Ctason] is a member of the subcommit- 
tee; the chairman of which is the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. ELSTON]. I think 
it is tacitly agreed, at least by myself and 
also the leadership on the committee, 
that if and when the War Department- 
Justice bill is completed and referred by 
our committee to the House and acted 
upon, and if it sets up a separate JAG de- 
partment, the promotion bill as finally 
acted upon in the Senate will be changed 
accordingly. This is no time to bring 
the matter up from the subcommittee, 
which has not been approved by the full 
committee on the floor of the House, and 
expect the House to alter a bill upon 
which the full committee has not finally 
acted. 

I may say to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts I am wholly in sympathy with 
everything that has heen done in the 
subcommittee insofar as reforming the 
procedure of military justice and what he 
said about the Judge Advocate’s depart- 
ment. If and when the military- justice 
bill reaches the floor and is acted upon 
favorably by the House and the Senate, 
there is a proper way and a very easy way 
to bring about a correction, but this is 
definitely not the time to attempt to do 
it, and the motion should be defeated. 
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Mr. CLASON. In view of the statement 
made by my very able chairman, for 
whom I have the very highest respect, 
and if the membership is willing, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

Mr. GOFF. I object, Mr. Chairmen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CLASON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have on the Clerk’s 
desk, an amendment providing for the 
creation of a separate promotion list for 
the Judge Advocate General’s depart- 
ment, but if I may have the time to in- 
quire of the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, perhaps I shall not 
offer it. 

Mr. Chairman, in continuation of the 
colloquy we just had on the last amend- 
ment presented before it was voted on, 
the gentleman stated that the commit- 
tee had in mind amending the promo- 
tion bill that we have before the House 
today as soon as the report of the sub- 
committee studying military justice had 
submittted its report to the main com- 
mittee; is that correct? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. The 
military justice bill has not been re- 
ported by the subcommittee to the full 
committee of the Armed Services as yet, 
and therefore, has not been reported to 
the House. It is presumed that some 
day the military-justice bill will be acted 
upon by the House. It is quite apparent 
that the promotion bill will not be acted 
upon by the Senate for quite a while, but 
in any event the Army military-justice 
bill can be written amending the pro- 
motion bill, if necessary, or the promo- 
tion bill in the Senate, or when it is 
agreed upon in conference, can be fur- 
ther amended accepting such amend- 
ments as May be necessary on the basis 
of the Army military court martial. 

Mr. GOFF. Does the gentleman ex- 
pect the military-justice bill to be re- 
ported out this session? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I am 
informed that they have agreed upon a 
bill today. I might say they have been 
working on it for 4 months, and I am 
heartily in sympathy with everything 
that has been done, and so is a large 
majority of the membership of the 
House. The gentleman might direct his 
question to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Kitpay], who is the ranking minor- 
ity Member of that committee. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, that subcommittee 
was in session this morning and did com- 
plete the bill, and we will be able to 
report it to the full committee at its 
next meeting which I expect will be 
next Tuesday, if not before. I do not 
know, of course, what action the full 
committee may take on it. The sub- 
committee has written the bill and com- 
pleted its work. 

Mr, GOFF. Then I take it that the 
promotion bill will be acted upon this 
session by the Senate. 

Mr. KILDAY. I would not attempt to 
predict what action the other body might 
take, due to recent experience. If both 
of these bills go through, the last to go 
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through could certainly amend the one 
that went through ahead of it. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Chairman, under 
these circumstances I shall not offer my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title V? If not, under 
the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. GRAHAM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3830) to provide for the promo- 
tion and elimination of officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 253, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Comittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 


MARINE CORPS 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's desk the bill 
(H. R. 1371) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to appoint, for supply duty 
oniy, officers of the line of the Marine 
Corps, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, lines 3 and 4, after “permanent”, 
insert “or temporary.” 

Page 2, line 8, after “permanent”, insert 
“or temporary.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. E 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's desk the bill 
(H. R. 2276) to authorize the Secretary 
of War to pay certain expenses incident 
to training, attendance, and participa- 
tion of personnel of the Army of the 
United States in the seventh winter 
sports Olympic games and the four- 
teenth Olympic games and for future 
Olympic games, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That the Secretary of War and 
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the Secretary of the Navy are hereby author- 
ized to direct the training and attendance 
of personnel of the Army of the United 
States and of the naval service, respectively, 
as participants in the seventh winter sports 
Olympic games and the fourteenth Olympic 
games and future Olympic games: Provided, 
That the Secretary of War is further author- 
ized to direct the training and attendance 
of animals of the Army of the United States 
for such games: Provided further, That the 
expenses in amounts not to exceed $75,000 
for the Army and $50,000 for the Navy, inci- 
dent to the training, attendance, and par- 
ticipation in the seventh winter sports 
Olympic games and the fourteenth Olympic 
games, including the use of such supplies, 
material, and equipment as in the opinion 
of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, respectively, may be necessary, 
may be charged to the appropriations for 
the support of the Army and appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval 
service, respectively, for the fiscal years 1948 
and 1949: And provided further, That appli- 
cable allowances which are or may be fixed 
by law or regulations for participation in 
other military activities shall not be ex- 
ceeded.” 

Amend the title so as to read as follows: 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy to pay cer- 
tain expenses incident to training, attend- 
ance, and of personnel of the 
Army of the United States and of the naval 


Olympic games and for future Olympic 
games.” 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

NAVAL PLANTATIONS 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H. R. 1358) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the management 
and operation of naval plantations, out- 
side the continental United States,” ap- 
proved June 28, 1944, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “section 2 of.”. 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Src. 1. Hereafter the appropriations for 
the subsistence of Army and Navy personnel, 
respectively, shall be available for any and 
all expenditures necessary in the manage- 
ment, operation, „and improve- 
ment of any plantation or farm, on land sub- 
ject to Army or Navy jurisdiction outside of 
the continental United States, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing fresh fruits and vegetables 
to the armed forces of the United States: 
Provided, That equipment, material, and 
supplies required therein may be purchased 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, and other laws applicable to pur- 
chases by governmental agencies: Provided 
further, That only American nationals, em- 
ployees of the United States, shall be entitled 
to benefits under the civil-service laws and 
other laws of the United States relating to 
the employment, work, compensation, rights, 
benefits, or obligations of civilian employees 
of the United States: Provided further, That 
surplus production over the amount fur- 
nished, or sold to the armed forces of the 
United States and to civilians serving with 
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the armed forces may only be sold outside 
the continental limits of the United States: 
And provided further, That no land shall 
be acquired under this authorization.” 

Page 2, line 3, after end“, insert “the 
Secretary of War, with respect to Army 
affairs, and.” 

Page 2, line 3, after “Navy”, insert 
respect to Navy affairs.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “naval or” and 
insert “Army, Navy, or.” 

Page 2, line 9, after “of”, insert “the Secre- 
tary of War, in regard to Army matters, and.” 

Page 2, line 10, after “Navy”, insert “, in 
regard to Navy matters.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CLOTHING ALLOWANCE—MARINE CORPS 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. 
R. 1375) to further amend section 10 of 
the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, so as 
to provide for the clothing allowance of 
enlisted men of the Marine Corps and 
Marine Corps Reserve, with Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after “the”, where it occurs 
the first time, insert “Army.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 


, with 


“An act to further amend section 10 of 
the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, so 
as to provide for the clothing allowance 
of enlisted men of the Army, Marine 
Corps, and Marine Corps Reserve.” 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
AN INTERSTATE PROGRAM FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, today, in 
the city of Walla Walla, Wash., a hearing 
is being held by the Columbia Basin 
Inter-Agency Committee to consider ar- 
guments concerning a proposal from the 
Secretary of the Interior to impose a 10- 
year moratorium on the construction of 
any new dams on the lower reaches of 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers. 

This proposal, made at the behest of 
certain interests in the Northwest and 
objected to violently by certain other in- 
terests, constitutes a major crisis in the 
Tong series of events which have marked 
the steady but uncoordinated develop- 
ment of that region of our Nation com- 
prising the drainage area of the Colum- 
bia River system. The decision on that 
proposal, whether it be affirmed, or re- 
jected, or modified, may well be the key 
to the future unity or embittered separa- 
tion of the forces concerned with devel- 
sare the resources of the Columbia 
region. 


The title was amended so as to read: j 
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It is for that reason that I have chosen 
this date to introduce into this Eightieth 
Congress a bill to create a Columbia In- 
terstate Commission, a corporation under 
which the chosen representatives of the 
four Pacific Northwest States and the 
Federal Government would enter into a 
compact to undertake the planning, pro- 
motion, and operation of the orderly, 
progressive development of the Columbia 
River region. 

I consider this to be the logical time 
for the residents of the Pacific Northwest 
States to unite on a firm basis by joining 
their representative State governments 
and their native private enterprise with 
the several agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to assume command of 
their own destiny. I earnestly ask that 
the Members of this Congress and all 
parties concerned give full consideration 
and study to this proposal before coming 
to any judgment upon it and that they 
move toward its enactment prior to the 
adoption of such a far-reaching decision 
as the proposed 10-year moratorium on 
new lower Columbia construction. 

NOT AN AUTHORITY 


The purpose of creating the Columbia 
Interstate Commission is to provide a 
vehicle for the orderly development of 
the tremendous resources with which 
this region has been blessed, to give 
voice to the residents of the Pacific 
Northwest States in determining the 
policies directing that development, to 
protect and extend the benefits of that 
development to the growth of the true 
native private enterprise in that area, 
and to guarantee to the Federal Govern- 
ment an orderly program for the liquida- 
tion of the tremendous investments it 
has made and is being asked to make in 
the Northwest. 

This is not a “valley authority” bill. 
It does not contemplate the setting up 
of an autocratic government agency em- 
powered to plan and regulate the eco- 
nomic life of the entire region. It does 
not present a blueprint for full-scale 
development. 

The bill does recognize the need for a 
statutorily recognized interstate agency, 
responsible to the will of the people 
residing in the Columbia River region 
and empowered to develop a program 
and policy consistent with the needs and 
desires of the people themselves. It 
attempts to locate the necessary author- 
ity involved as closely to the people of 
that area as is constitutionally possible. 

INTERSTATE PROBLEM 


The Columbia River is both an inter- 
state and an international strezm. With 
its 73 tributaries, it drains large areas 
of western Montana, Wyoming, nearly 
all of Idaho, part of British Columbia, 
and well over 50 percent of both Oregon 
and Washington. 

Those familiar with the potentialities 
and characteristics of this river realize 
that any construction, regulation, or 
other action taken at any point along 
its course has a definite and related effect 
upon the entire waterway. For that rea- 
son, no one State nor any portion of any 
State can be allowed to exercise an arbi- 
trary control over its flow. In addition, 
the water-storage and watershed-pro- 
tection features in the higher levels are 
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necessary components of the power, 
flood-control, and navigation systems in 
the broad reaches below. 

This problem has long been recognized. 
The Governors of the States affected, 
several years ago, saw fit to get together 
and discuss their mutual problems and 
their mutual benefits in the Columbia. 
This present bill is designed to give them 
a practical share in the solution of those 
problems and the determination of the 
policies to be followed regarding de- 
velopment of their several States. 

A second move in the proper direction 
was the formation of all Federal agencies 
concerned with resources development 
into the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee. While this move tended to 
achieve a coordination of effort between 
the existing Federal agencies, it has been 
notably and severely lacking in that it 
retained absolute policy control in the 
hands of those agencies and did not al- 
low practical participation in policy- 
making on the part of the residents of 
the region affected. 

The effect of the CIC bill would be to 
bridge the gap left by those two moves. 

NERD MORE LOCAL CONTROL 


During the past year or so, there has 
been a tendency on the part of those who 
fear the dangers of a collectivized valley 
authority for the Columbia region to pro- 
test that they favor entrusting the de- 
velopment of the river to “existing 
agencies.” 

But what are these “existing agencies” 
that they should be so jealously protected 
in their position? 

Do they represent the people who live 
in the Columbia region? 

Are they responsible to the residents 
of the Columbia drainage area? 

I should like to remind those who speak 


in dread of collectivization that for 119 - 


years the Federal jurisdiction over the 
rivers of this Nation has increased—and 
the “existing agencies” are the arms of 
that jurisdiction. 

As the courts now interpret the com- 
merce clause in the Federal Constitution, 
our central Government has final au- 
thority over a river system from the 
ocean to the upper end of the last brook 
in any watershed. That clause simply 
provides: “To regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, among the several States 
and with the Indian tribes.” 

We, today, find ourselves engulfed in 
Federal jurisdiction—yet those who 
claim to fear that very condition most 
are today its paradoxical defenders. 

I believe that we should pause and 
review what has been done. We should 
take stock lest the juggernaut of our 
own creation crush valuable units of 
local and State government which we 
should cherish and protect. 

I do not by any means oppose the 
proper part the Federal Government 
must play in any river development. 
There are provinces of authority which 
must be reserved to the Federal juris- 
diction. What I here advocate is the 
additional playing of the full part of 
the peoples of the States themselves in 
5 ee for ours is still a Union of 

tates. 


PROTECTS PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


The CIC bill provides for the utiliza- 
tion of every Federal agency in the de- 
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velopment of reclamation, navigation, 
flood control, pollution control and all 
of the other benefits which flow from 
our intelligent development of the Co- 
lumbia. I have also tried to take full 
advantage od the existing agencies with- 
in the States, as, for instance, the Co- 
lumbia Basin Commission in the State 
of Washington which for years has 
served as a model for intelligent State 
participation in natural-resource devel- 
opment. 

The bill calls for creation of a Federal 
Corporation, with headquarters located 
in the region and properly respecting 
the existence and rights of the States 
themselves. It also provides for mak- 
ing the benefits of resource-development 
available to private industry and the 
protection of existing private industry 
in the region. 

The CIC would consist of a five-man 
Commission; appointed by the President, 
four of whose members would be nomi- 
nated by the governors of the States 
of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Montana. The fifth member would be 
appointed at large. In addition, there 
would be an advisory council of 33, in- 
cluding the governors of the four States, 
plus the directors of conservation and 
development of those four States and 
the State of Wyoming. The Columbia 
system drains only a small portion of 
Wyoming, hence its representation is re- 
duced. 

The remaining members of the Ad- 
visory Council would be six additional 
members from each of the four States. 
The suggestion is that Oregon, Idaho, 
and Montana, should form Columbia 
Basin commissions, on a nonpartisan 
basis, similar to that already existing in 
Washington, and that the members of 
these commissions would be the rep- 
resentatives on the Advisory Council. 

This Advisory Council would have basic 
control over the determination of policies 
and programs to be presented to Con- 
gress for approval, the payment of debts 
and of moneys in lieu of taxes to State 
and local governments, the priority rela- 
tionship of projects and the like. 

SELF-SUPPORTING 


It is contemplated that all projects to 
be undertaken by the CIC will be self- 
liquidating. The commission would act 
as an independent corporation under 
the Federal Administration and would 
be required to reimburse the United 
States Treasury for every loan or ap- 
propriation made to it by the Federal 
Government. 

There are two major stages in the de- 
velopment of a river system. The first 
is the planning and construction of the 
physical properties. This is the stage 
of decision, of which today's meeting at 
Walla Walla in the State of Washington 
is a vital part. The second is the stage 
of operation which begins after the proj- 
ects are built. In the case of the Colum- 
bia, we have already entered upon some 
phases of the second stage while still in 
the midst of the first. 

During both of these stages, however, 
it is tremendously important that the 
united or conflicting interests of the 
people living in the affected area be given 
just consideration. During the first 
stage, major sacrifices must be made by 
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some persons in order to clear the way 
for a new project. In the second stage, 
continued watch must be maintained 
that the original purposes of the devel- 
opment are achieved, that the Federal 
investment is reimbursed to the Treasury 
and that the project is not subjected to 
controls or manipulation contrary to the 
best interests of the people. 

FISHERIES RIGHTS 


As an example, the fundamental rea- 
son for the proposed moratorium on new 
dam construction being considered today 
at Walla Walla is the demand on the 
part of the fishing industry that it be 
given suficient time to rehabilitate the 
multimillion dollar salmon .spawning 
grounds to new downstream locations. 
The interests of the fishing industry cer- 
tainly are valid and it has a right to its 
proper measure of protection. On the 
other hand, if the majority of the people 
of the region are determined to have 


other features of their one great natural 


resource, the Columbia, developed, there 
must be provision made that both ends, 
if at all possible, can be achieved. 

This is a perfect example, in my esti- 
mation, of the kind of Solomon’s justice 
which must be exercised in determining 
the progress of a river program.- The 
capitalized value of the Columbia fishing 
industry amounts to more than $1090,- 
000,000 and accounts for an annual oper- 
ation of from seven to ten million dollars, 
not to mention the number of persons 
dependent on it for their livelihood, 
While those who desire the early com- 


-pletion of navigation and power improve- 


ments on the lower Columbia and Snake 
Rivers have much in their favor, this in- 
vestment in the fishing industry consti- 
tutes a value which should not lightly be 
discarded. 

We have made strides of progress in 
this line. Through cooperation of many 
agencies and with private efforts, much 
has been learned and much accomplished 
in the perfection of fish ladders, trans- 
plantation of spawning grounds, clearing 
of downstream beds, pollution control, 
and other measures. 

But we have not yet solved the ques- 
tion of how long navigation must wait for 
adequate solution of these problems. 

Who are better qualified to make such 
an all-important decision—the ap- 
pointed officials of the Federal admin- 
istrative agencies at the Nation’s Capital 
or the duly-designated representatives of 
the people who live in the Columbia re- 
gion? 

CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 


There is another important purpose in 
the creation of a Columbia Interstate 
Commission. Today, there are some 17 
different Government agencies concerned 
with the development of the Columbia 
River. -Each of these must represent 
itself separately before the Congress of 
the United States. Many of them appear 
before several different committees of 
the Houses of Congress. 

Passage of this bill would make it pos- 
sible for the Members of Congress to re- 
view the entire question of Columbia 
River development through one legisla- 
tive committee, thereby gaining a full 
and accurate picture of the work done, 
the policies followed, the financial oper- 
ations, and the relationship of this inte- 
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grated activity to the entire govern- 
mental structure, 

This improvement would be noted 
also in the representation before Con- 
gress by the several private associations 


which maintain interests in resource 


development. 

Our experiences in this present session 
have amply demonstrated the amount 
of misinformation about the various 
phases of developmental activity which 
have been injected into the hearings of 
the several legislative committees by 
many of these private organizations, 
each guarding its own interest and often 
attempting to sabotage others. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


A prime example of this experience is 
one of the arguments used by the rep- 
resentatives of the fishing industry in 
calling for the 10-year moratorium. 
Using a number of scientific articles 
written for popular consumption in na- 
tional magazines as the basis of their 
contention, the fisheries people have 
stated that after 10 years it would be 
senseless to build any further dams 
across the Columbia for the purpose of 
generating electric power because ev- 
erybody knows that before the 10-year 
period is over, atomic energy will be 
producing electricity more cheaply than 
either steam or hydroelectric plants.” 

Because of the far-reaching implica- 
tions of this argument, I took the trou- 
ble last week to ask the highest author- 
ity on the subject in this country, the 
members of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, whether there was 
any possibility of having the feasibility 
or pay-out ability or other values of the 
proposed hydroelectric projects on the 
Columbia River diminished or nullified 
by reason of progress in the development 
of electric power through atomic energy. 

The answer I received from the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission 
was as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1947. 
House of Representatives, 
Hon. WALT Horan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Horan: Your letter of June 11 
has been received and studied by the mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
questions which you have raised about the 
time required for the development of atomic 
power to the point where it is a major com- 
petitor with other sources of electrical power 
are difficult to answer in detail. 

We have no doubt that the long-range 
future of atomic power is bright but believe 
the process will in general be one of gradually 
supplementing rather than replacing other 
means of generating electrical power. 

It is very likely that the first commercial 
installations for atomic power will be in 
locations with inadequate access to coal and 
economical water power. 

As to the particular question you put, while 
it is not prudent to make firm predictions 
about the rate of development in an industry 
which is so new, we believe it unlikely that 
atomic power presents any serious question 
of rendering obsolete Columbia River power 
within the predictable future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davm E. LILIENTHAL, 
Chairman, 


In addition to the statements con- 
tained in the above letter, I am advised 
on responsible authority which I believe 
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to be competent, that it is extremely 
doubtful; in the light of present knowl- 
edge, whether the production of electric 
energy through the application of atomic 
power will be made feasible and economi- 
cal enough to compete with Columbia 
hydropower within the next 25 years. 

Indeed, one of the most important 
men concerned with the study and ap- 
plication of atomic energy has stated 
that atomically generated electric power 
probably never will become feasibly any- 
thing more than a supplement to present 
methods of generation. In spite of this, 
irresponsible persons even in the north- 
west have been not above using such 
specious arguments before the commit- 
tees of Congress to further their ends 
in frustration of the common good. 

Clearly, then, there is a need for the 
establishment of a responsible agency 
to sift through the maze of such con- 
flicting statements and present an offi- 
cial, authoritative case for orderly North- 
west development to the Senators and 
Representatives of the Nation here in 
Washington. 

INTERIM PROPOSALS 


In summing up all these considera- 
tions, I am today asking the Congress 
and the people of the United States to 
lool upon this proposal as a restatement 
of the proper relationship of an Ameri- 
can Government and its people as applied 
to the development of river resources 
in general and to the Columbia River 
region in particular. 

Pending consideration of this bill, I am 
hereby asking the Columbia Basin Inter- 
Agency Commitiee, in its meeting at 
Walla Walla, to study the following pro- 
posals: 

First. First priority should be given to 
continued progress and early completion 
of those phases of Columbia-region de- 
velopment which have already been 
started, including installation of addi- 
tional generators at Grand Coulee Dam, 
construction of the Columbia Basin irri- 
gation project, Hungry Horse Dam, Mc- 
Nary Dam, the upstream developments 
in Idaho and Montana, and the Detroit 
project in Oregon. 

Second. Every facility at the disposal 
of the Federal and State governments of 
the States concerned and every effort of 
private enterprise should be directed 
toward the relocation of the salmon 
spawning grounds, the improvement of 
downstream fishways, and such other 
measures as will best protect the fishing 
industry from the effects of future dam 
construction. 

Third. Such proceedings as may be 
necessary should be instituted through 
the Office of Indian Affairs to make rea- 
sonable and just settlement with the In- 
dians replacing the terms of the treaties 
regarding fishing rights, whereby those 
treaties no longer would constitute a bar 
to future river development. 

Fourth. The proposed moratorium on 
construction of new dams across the Co- 
lumbia below its confluence with the 
Okanogan River and on the Snake below 
its juncture with the Salmon should be 
placed in effect for a period of not more 
than 2 years from this date, pending ac- 
tion on the part of the Congress on the 
proposed creation of a Columbia Inter- 
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state Commission, and, after the expira- 
tion of that time, if such Commission has 
been created and is in operation, it should 
become the responsibility of the Com- 
mission, subject to the approval of the 
Congress, to determine whether the 
moratorium should be prolonged or lifted. 
If the Congress has failed to create the 
CIC, the Inter-Agency Committee shall 
present to the Congress all information 
obtained as a result of its surveys and 
hearings and the decision shall be left 
with the Congress. 

It is my belief that these proposals 
constitute the best possible compromise 
in the interests of the general public 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

PROFIT BY EXPERIENCE 


This Nation of ours is a Union of 
States. Each of those States is com- 
posed of people—people who have vital 
interests in every proposal and every 
decision that is made regarding the area 
in which they live. I consider it to be in 
the American tradition that those people 
resident in an area retain the maximum 
degree of control over the policies and 
government of their native region. 

Our National Government, now at the 
urging of this Congress going through 
the painful process of decentralization 
to local controls after a hectic few years 
of rigid, centralized, and bureaucratic 
administration, can well profit by fully 
recognizing the existence of States as 
such and by working with them as part- 
ee in interstate compacts such as the 

During the recent war the people of 


the Northwest experienced the benefits of 


a working partnership on the part of pri- 
vate industry, the local and State au- 
thorities, and the Federal Government 
when they banded together all of their 
electrical generation and distribution 
facilities into the Northwest power pool. 
This partnership successfully carried the 
tremendous loads of the war effort in the 
Pacific Northwest and at the same time 
demonstrated that private industry and 
Government can work side by side, pro- 
vided the proper ground rules are laid 
down and the rightful interests of each 
are safeguarded. 

It was the war that served to point out 
the crucial role the Columbia River could 
play in the destiny of all of us. It was 
the war that showed us how to work to- 
gether to our mutual benefit without the 
loss of those traditional concepts which 
make up the American way of doing 
things. 

Let us now strive to accept those les- 
sons in time of peace and utilize them as 
the basis for a means of cooperation 
among friends and neighbors that will 
glorify the Progress of our future years. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, I advo- 
cate greater support and a better public 
understanding of the fine work which is 
being done by our United States Mari- 
time Commission. This body is often 
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accused of too strenuous agitation in be- 
half of merchant marine development, 
and I fear that for that reason its recom- 
mendations are often discounted. My 
observance, however, is that it is a highly 
skilled and competent agency, which did 
an excellent war job under tremendous 
difficulties, and is now in the process of 
perfecting a compact and efficient post- 
war organization. It is actually the only 
Government spokesman for our mer- 
chant marine, and is the only available 
advocate for it in high places. In my 
humble opinion, the importance of the 
merchant marine, and our maritime fu- 
ture as a Nation warrants a Cabinet post 
for this subject alone. 

A part of my congressional district lies 
in the great port of Baltimore, which is 
now the second largest in volume of 
foreign commerce handled. Observing 
the expanding operations of that inter- 
national harber, and noting the de- 
pendency of a city of a million people on 
the activities of its port, has given me a 
new appreciation of the vital importance 
of a healthy and prosperous American 
merchant marine to the future of our 
national economy; in fact, its national 

perhaps is even greater than 
its local and area importance. 

I wish time would permit me to fully 
outline the facilities and advantages of 
the port of Baltimore, for, I feel that it 
stands out as a great symbol of our na- 
tional dependency on shipping and on 
merchant marine stability and progress. 
In addition to the volume of business 
handled, it is one of the world’s leading 
ship construction and repair centers, and 
many of the vast fleet of ships which an- 
nually visit Baltimore take advantage of 
this modern equipment, and the ef- 
ficiency and economy with which it is 
operated. Besides 10 private shipbuild- 
ing and repair plants there is the United 
States Coast Guard yard at Curtis Bay, 
where extensive and efficient repair work 
and construction of small craft has been 
a major endeavor for many years. 

This great shipbuilding and repair in- 
dustry at Baltimore, as well as in our 
other ports, is threatened with extinction 
unless our country embarks at once on 
an aggressive program of merchant-ma- 
rine development. Unless and until our 
Government clarifies its merchant-ma- 
rine program, it is likely that by next 
year there will be no merchant shipbuild- 
ing. Men with experience and skills will 
be diverted into other activities, and 
when we have need for them in another 
emergency there may not even be a nu- 
cleus around which a shipbuilding pro- 
gram could be built. 

A port means a great deal to the econ- 
omy and industry of the city and sur- 
rounding area; and by the same stand- 
ards the American merchant marine 
means a great deal to America. 

The world has seen many changes, and 
the most consistent have been in trade 
and warfare. In peace as well as war, 
the outstanding nation in every age has 
been the one with the biggest and most 
effective battle and commercial fleet. 
From the early Greek legends, we know 
that the Cretans lost the sea lanes in a 
great naval disaster in about 1400 B. C., 
and from that time down through the 
ages, through the Phoenicians, the 
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Carthagenians, the Romans, Persians, 
Greeks, and through the history of Ven- 
ice, Turkey, Portugal, Spain, the Dutch, 
and the French—as each of these nations 
lost its foothold in the sea lanes, it lost 
its place in the sun. Through no aggres- 
sive steps on our part, we now occupy 
that place in the sun, and with that 
comes many responsibilities we might 
heretofore have ignored or at best quib- 
bled over. An adequate merchant-ma- 
rine fleet is one of these responsibilities, 
if we are to safeguard and keep sound 
this Nation of ours, and fulfill our obli- 
gations toward keeping world pace. 

We have found it necessary to ad- 
vance foreign loans. This is one step 
in our pursuit for world peace; our 
Army and Navy constitute another fac- 
tor; and our merchant marine fleet 
which in peace or war cannot be sepa- 
rated from our Navy—not only helps to 
supply and advance our own economy, 
but ties in with the general over-all 
picture of our foreign policy. 

We must not, in justice to our own 
economy and world peace, permit our 
merchant marine to deteriorate and dis- 
integrate as it did after the First World 
War, while we are indirectly subsidiz- 
ing with our money through these for- 
eign loans, the construction and opera- 
tion of our competitors’ merchant ships, 
most of which are completely subsidized. 

We must have a stable program and 
stick to it, and, not as we have been do- 
ing in the past, treat our merchant ma- 
rine as a favorite son during emergen- 
cies and as a step-child in between. At 
the beginning of the First World War 
shipbuilding was at such a low ebb that 
the vast bulk of our men and munitions 
had to be transported in foreign ships. 
That emergency produced a spurt of ac- 
tivity, followed by a negative interest, 
which dwindled to such an extent as to 
make us trail our competitors in ship- 
ping. In spite of our tremendous out- 
put and unequaled record attained 
during the last war, the immediate out- 
look for shipbuilding in this country is 
at present more ominous than at any 
time since before the outbreak of World 
War I. 

These uncertainties and constant 
changes of policies have had their effects 
upon the industry, and, to my mind, it is 
vital that the Congress adopt a sound, 
coordinated, long-range ship-building 
program. If the policy is stabilized, 
fluctuation in the industry would be elim- 
inated; technical staffs, vital to the de- 
velopment of marine architecture and 
marine engineering, would be preserved; 
and the employment level of merchant 
seamen would become more stable. Sta- 
bilized employment is important to those 
many merchantmen who follow the seas 
as a livelihood, and continued, uninter- 
rupted movement of ships is necessary 
to the over-all industry in this highly 
competitive field. 

America’s leadership on the seas, 
achieved during the recent war, is rap- 
idly disappearing. Our merchant marine 
of 56,000,000 tons at the end of the re- 
cent war is now down to about thirty 
million, and decreasing fast. A report, 
which reached me not long ago, showed 
that only 64 new ships are under con- 
struction in this country, with 14 of them 
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destined for foreign owners. At the same 
time, Great Britain was building 454 
new ships, Holland 91, Italy 87, and 
Sweden 66, which, as above stated, are 
being indirectly subsidized with our for- 
eign loans. 

The United States still leads the mer- 
chant-marine parade with about 30,000,- 
000 gross tons of shipping now in serv- 
ice, compared with the 8,000,000 gross 
tons we had in 1939. But I am informed 
that over half of the more than 3,000 
ships in our fleet are due to be laid up 
with 2 years, at the present rate of de- 
cline. Also, the percentage of Ameri- 
can goods carried on American ships is 
rapidly declining. I believe our ships 
now carry about 75 percent of United 
States exports and about 70 percent of 
our imports, but at the way things are 
going now the prospect is that we will be 
carrying well below the 50 percent of ex- 
ports and imports within the next couple 
of years. 

I am afraid that United States ship- 
ping concerns see little hope of holding 
their own against lower-cost merchant 
fleets of other nations, either in freight 
or passenger carriage, without substan- 
tial Government aid. Operating costs 
are often 100 percent or more above those 
of the ships of other nations. The costs 
of building and operating American ships 
have tripled, in many cases, which those 
of foreign fleets have become perceptibly 
less. 

I know we do not like the word “sub- 
sidy” in this country, but I see no other 
course for us to pursue than to give such 
Federal aid in both construction and 
operation that will at least let us come 
within striking distance of foreign com- 
petition. It is a form of national insur- 
ance, in that it would protect our own 
national economy and security, as well as 
world peace; and it must be considered 
as such rather than the hand-out which 
the word always seems to imply to 
Americans. 

In the black picture which faces Amer- 
ican shipyards today, one of the most en- 
couraging signs is the appointment by 
the President of the Advisory Commit- 
tee for it indicates at least the awaken- 
ing of a national recognition of the im- 
2 of this subject to America's wel- 

are. 

I was impressed by the statement sub- 
mitted on May 21st last to this Advisory 
Committee by Mr. Frazier A. Bailey, the 
new president of the National Federation 
of American Shipping, which represents 
about 90 percent of deep-water American 
Passenger and cargo lines. His views re- 
flect the opinions of practical men, and I 
am inclined to go along with his recom- 
mendation that our construction differ- 
ential be frozen at the present legal 
maximum of 50 percent, and that it be 
extended to American ships in both for- 
eign and domestic trades. The latter 
extension seems to me to be vital because 
of the requirements of national security 
in making available military and naval 
auxiliaries, as well as the preservation of 
the Nation's shipbuilding facilities, or- 
ganizations and craftsmen. 

It seems to me high time that the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 should be 
clarified and strengthened. 
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Congress should give attention tc the 
statement of June 1, 1947, by the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, which 
pointed out that over a 9-year period 
total subsidies paid to shipping lines was 
less than the Government outlay in sup- 
port of such items as coffee and butter 
during one recent year. This organiza- 
tion showed conclusively that a sound 
merchant marine is a necessity in the 
promotion of foreign trade as it is to the 
national defense; and in giving its sup- 
port to Government merchant marine 
subsidies effectively disposed of the the- 
ory that foreign-flag lines ought to be 
allowed to carry more American goods 
in order to permit their countries to 
earn more dollars to spend in this coun- 
try. In denying the contention that 
present shipping rates are too high, the 
council also showed that the rates of 
one American line increased only 60 per- 
cent from January 1, 1926, to December 
31. 1946, while operating costs had risen 
213 percent. Such statements should 
not be interpreted as depreciation of the 
value of foreign shipping to our ports 
and to our foreign trade. These for- 
eign-owned and operated ships are wel- 
come visitors to our shores, and play a 
substantial part in furthering our mari- 
time activity. However, they do indi- 
cate very clearly the main point at is- 
sue: That we must have a self-sufficient 
and independent merchant marine of 
our own if we are to be adequately pro- 
tected in respect to our national de- 
fense and world trade. Opportunity is 
knocking at our door, but the raps are 
getting fainter. This is the zero hour 
for the American merchant marine. 
Never before has our opportunity been 
so great to prevent a catastrophy and 
to assure an adequate merchant marine 
future, in which American ships will 
have their just share of world-wide com- 
merce, and maintain their rightful and 
dominant position on the trade routes 
of the seas. 

H. R. 3647 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order tomorrow to take up for consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 3647) with 1 hour 
of general debate and the bill to be then 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZA- 
TION 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 225, 
which makes in order House Joint Res- 
olution 207, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows; 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 207, providing 
for membership and participation by the 
United States in the International Refugee 
Organization and authorizing an appropria- 
tion tnevefor. That after general debate, 
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which shall be confined to the joint res- 
olution and shall continue not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
joint resolution shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the joint resolution for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the joint resolution and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] and 
now yield myself such time as may be 
necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, I find myself in an anom- 
alous position on this question in ask- 
ing the House to approve a rule on a 
bill about which I am quite doubtful. I 
discussed the provisions of this measure 
at some length with the chairman of the 
subcommittee ‘which reported it, our 
good friend and colleague [Mr. Vorys] 
and apparently I did not understand at 
the time I discussed it with him just 
what the bill did. 

However, yesterday and this morning 
I made further inquiry into he bill and 
the report of the committee and I have 
made some other investigations. 

Briefly, this resolution makes in order 
House Resolution 207, reported by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. House Reso- 
lution 207 authorizes the United States to 
join a new international organization, 
which is to take the place of UNRRA 
when that wholly discredited organiza- 
tion dies on June 30, 1947. 

House Resolution 207 authorizes the 
appropriation of $73,500,000 as the 
United States contribution, toward the 
operation of this new world organiza- 
tion, and it is intended to cover those 
countries where there are some 1,000,000 
displaced persons; namely, in Austria, 
Germany, and Italy. 

As I understand the report of the com- 
mittee the same organization, the same 
set-up that is now administering the 
funds appropriated to UNRRA will take 
over and administer this with the excep- 
tion that the United States will appoint a 
director. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I am very 
happy to yield to my distinguished 
friend from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS, If the gentleman will 
read the report and the hearings, the 


gentleman will find that UNRRA is not 


going to run this. UNRRA goes out of 
existence in 5 days, unwept, unhonored, 
and unsung. While some of the UNRRA 
personnel will have to be used in these 
camps, the direction of this is not coming 
from UNRRA. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The gen- 
tleman did not correct a thing I said. 
In fact, I stated precisely what the gen- 
tleman said, that the old UNRRA per- 
sonnel now in the countries where these 
funds are to be expended will be used 
by the new organization to administer 
the funds requested here. The excep- 
tion, as I just said, is that a new director 
will be named. 
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Here we are considering another au- 
thorization for $73,500,000 for the pur- 
pose of feeding the displaced persons in 
these several countries. 

In the War Department budget for 
1947 there is an item of $725,000,000 for 
the purpose of feeding those people 
within the zones we occupy, that is, 
Austria, Germany, Korea, Italy, and 
Japan. 

A break-down of those figures as } got 
them from the Appropriations Commit- 
tee is as follows: The amount allocated 
for the feeding of the people in Ger- 
many, and that includes the displaced 
persons in our zone, is $308,814,760. 
There is another item of $5,274,129 to 
feed the people in occupied Austria. 

There is about $210,000,000-plus in 
that budget request to pay the person- 
nel in administering these funds. The 
rest of the $725,000,000, of course, is al- 
located to Japan and Korea, but we are 
not interested in that in this debate. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Yes; I 
shall be very glad to yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I think the gentleman 
will find that no provision of any kind is 
made in any of the War Department ap- 
propriations for the care and feeding of 
displaced persons at all after July 1st. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That is 
what the gentleman told me the other 
day, so I took the matter up with the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee who I see on the floor, and who 
informed me—and I was so informed also 
by the clerk who gave me these figures— 
that this money was allocated for the 
purpose of feeding all people who may 
need food in our occupied territory; and, 
obviously, that includes that group of 
displaced persons. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of March 25 contains 
a discussion of this subject in the other 
body during which Senator VANDENBERG 
made the statement that if this interna- 
tional relief organization was not. au- 
thorized the Army would take over the 
program, 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. If I re- 
member correctly, when the bill was be- 
fore the House authorizing $350,000,000 
for relief we were assured that because of 
the complete break-down and failure of 
UNRRA from now on we were going to 
take over this relief load ourselves. 

We were asked to appropriate $350,- 
000,000 to take care of those people out- 
side of the occupied zones and we were 
told that the War Department would 
take care of those within the zones. That 
is why I have brought out these figures 
represented in the budget request of the 
War Department to feed those people in 
the occupied zones. Of course, from our 
experience with UNRRA I would be re- 
luctant to join any other world organiza- 
tion to which we contribute the greater 
part of the money; but the immediate 
assurance I seek here is that by authoriz- 
ing this $73,500,000 we would get a like 
credit from the budget request of the 
War Department. 


Mr. 
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Mr. VORYS. I can give no such as- 
surance as my information is that in the 
budget which was filed and which is the 
basis for appropriation, this item of $73,- 
500,000 was included for the care of these 
displaced persons and the supervision of 
the camps and that no amount for that 
purpose is included in the military bud- 
get. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I refer the 
gentleman to the Record of March 25, 
page 2485. On that page Senator VAN- 
DENBERG makes this statement: 

The International Refugee Organization 
will take over the responsibilities of the 
Army of the United States, heretofore and 
presently exercised; the responsibility of 
UNRRA, presently expiring; and the respon- 
sibilities of the Intergovernmenta] Commit- 
tee on Refugees. It will present a united, 
organized control of the displaced-persons 
problem in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 


The question I would like to ask is this: 
We are concluding treaties with Austria 
and with Italy. Do we now proceed to 
take over the displaced persons problem 
in Austria and Italy after the treaties are 
signed with those countries? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. If we 
adopt this resolution presented by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs it would 
authorize this world organization to do 
that. There is no limitation placed upon 
our participation in this world organi- 
zation except we may withdraw by giving 
1 year’s notice. I am not too much con- 
cerned about that. I would like to see 
the Army get out from under this tre- 
mendous load of feeding these different 
people. However, I am concerned about 
the duplication and the tremendous 
amount of money being asked for this 
purpose. The ink has no more than 
dried on bills we have already passed, 
authorizing $400,000,000 in aid to Greece 
and Turkey, $350,000,000 to feed the peo- 
ples of Europe who have been taken 
care of partially by UNRRA, and $725,- 
000,000 in the War Department budget, 
to say nothing of the tremendous sums 
we make available to the world through 
the International Bank and the Export- 
Import Bank. Now comes this proposal 
for an added $73,500,000. I must say to 
my colleagues there has to be a halt 
somewhere along the line. We all wish 
to contribute to the limit of our ability 
to relieve starvation and suffering. But 
I wonder if we are not going about this 
this in a wrong way. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. ELLIS. I would like to know if 
the gentleman has any information on 
the contributions made by other member 
nations to this fund? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Under this 
proposal? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. If the gen- 
tleman will get the report and the hear- 
ings, he will find that. I cannot remem- 
ber the number of countries that have 
already indicated their desire to partici- 
pate in this. It is my recollection that 
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the United States will contribute some- 
thing around 79 percent of the fund. 
The gentleman from Ohio can correct 
me if Iam wrong about that. 

Mr VORYS. The United States con- 
tributes 39.89 percent for administrative 
expenses and 45.75 percent for oper- 
ational expenses. If you care to look at 
the hearings, you will find on page 69 
the budget and the contributions. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That 
would be a total contribution in percent- 
age of the United States of about how 
much? 

Mr. VORYS. Seventy-three million 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The total 
fund is about how much? 

Mr. VORYS. One hundred and sixty 
million dollars. If all of the countries do 
not come in, of course, our contribution 
would be proportionately larger. The 
largest it would be, however, would be 
about 55 percent. In no case would our 
contribution be increased. At present 
there are 19 countries that have signed 
the charter of the IRO. Six of them 
have come in without reservation. The 
rest, as with the United States, are sub- 
ject to reservations. In our case the res- 
ervation, of course, is approval by the 
Congress. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. If we contribute 55 per- 
cent of the cost, will we have 55 percent 
of the control as to how the money is 
expended? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I will 
have to refer that question to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. I will be glad to discuss 
the merits of this measure on the rule, 
if it is desired, although we had hoped 
to go into the details a little more fully 
in ‘he Committee of the Whole. But 
the organization starts when it has 15 
members and 75 percent of the budget 
subscribed. It will then have an execu- 
tive committee consisting of nine. We 
would presumably be one of the nine. 
We would be one of the members, and 
it will have a director general who might 
or might not be an American. This is 
not a case, I take it, where we are seek- 
ing control and responsibility. It is a 
case where we now have control and re- 
sponsibility of two-thirds of these peo- 
ple, 600,000 of them, in our zone, and 
we would be very happy to share control 
and responsibility with the rest of the 
world because this is not merely an 
American problem; it is an international 
problem, and I know of no one in the 
United States who is seeking to have us 
control the destiny of this organization 
or pay for all of its costs. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I am very 
appreciative of the cooperation of the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I just felt that I ought 
to suggest that I am advised by soldiers 
from across the sea that they are drift- 
ing into our zone in these refugee camps 
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in droves just because they do not have 
to work there. In the British and the 
French zones, where they have these 
camps, they have to work. We make it 
more attractive to them by maintaining 
them in idleness. I do not know; maybe 
this international management would be 
better than our own, unless it degenerat- 
ed into the same kind of international 
racketeering UNRRA was. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I said a few minutes ago that 
we should seek some assurance from the 
Committee on Appropriations that this 
fund is not going to be duplicated in the 
deficiency appropriation bill which in- 
volves $750,000,000 for the War Depart- 
ment, to take care of the same people 
in the same areas. Would the gentle- 
man care to comment on that? 

Mr. TABER. We have not finished 
our hearings. We have not had any 
hearings on this International Refugee 
Organization. We have not had com- 
plete hearings on the War Department 
bill and we have not had complete hear- 
ings on the $350,000,000 deal, and no 
hearings at all on the $400,000,000 for 
Greece. How I could give any assur- 
ance to anybody without complete hear- 
ings, is beyond me. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, may I say to the 
gentleman that I hope that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will give that 
assurance, because our committee has 
been given the assurance that there will 
be no duplicatior While our commit- 
tee does not handle appropriations any 
more than the Committee on Rules does, 
I am certainly counting on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to make sure, with 
the assurances already given us by the 
administration, that there will be no 
duplication. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I am 
quite sure the gentleman feels that way. 
I am glad to know that he is as much in- 
terested in that as I am. 

Mr. VORYS. I certainly am. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Does the gentleman 
know whether this is considered an emer- 
gency measure or not? 

Mr. VORYS. Could I answer that 
question? 

Mr, HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. UNRRA, as I say, goes 
out of existence on June 30. This or- 
ganization which was set up last Decem- 
ber 15 was contemplated to take over 
where UNRRA left off. UNRRA and the 
Army have been doing this job. I am 
informed that there are no appropria- 
tions available for the care of these peo- 
ple in the Army budget of July 1. There 
are no other provisions. Therefore there 
is a very difficult and embarrassing hia- 
tus which will come along in 5 days from 
now, and we have seen the result of that 
in the papers in the past few days where 
the preparatory commission of IRO, 
which was not originally intended to be 
an operating organization, in order to 
bridge the gap and have some funds to 
keep these camps going and to take care 
of these people in the interim, is trying 
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to borrow $1,000,000 from the United 
Nations. 

Mr. BREHM. My purpose in asking 
this question was that if it is not an 
emergecy, then I feel we should wait un- 
til the committee which has been ap- 
pointed to study the situation comes in 
and reports to us just what our own 
economic situation is in America. If 
we have—and no doubt we have—pre- 
viously committed ourselves, then of 
course, the only thing we can do is to go 
through with it. I have voted for each 
resolution and each appropriation re- 
quested for relief and rehabilitation pur- 
poses in devastated countries, and want 
to continue so to do, providing that such 
action does not jeopardize our own 
American economy. But I still maintain 
that we are obligating ourselves, com- 
mitting ourselves, going forward with 
this program, and there is not a Mem- 
ber of this House at the present time 
who can tell us whether or not we can 
afford the program financially. -Let us 
leave all the ideals out, because I am in 
sympathy with the ideals. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I prefer 
to let the gentleman debate that when 
we get into the committee. 

Mr. BREHM. That was the reason for 
my question. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I want to 
make just another observation or two 
and then relinquish the floor. 

I am advised that it cost us $130,000,- 
000 last year to carry on this program. 
This bill reduces that amount substan- 
tially, because it calls for $73,500,000. 
That may be accounted for because many 
of the displaced persons who were taken 
care of last year will no longer be in 
those zones. They may have been re- 
habilitated or gone somewhere else. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. We went in great de- 
tail into the question of reducing this 
expenditure to find why it could be re- 
duced under IRO and could not be re- 
duced under the United States Army. 
The reasons are fully disclosed in the 
record, and they are as follows: The 
TRO is an international organization 
that will operate on European standards. 
The estimate of the cost of management 
personnel alone, for example, by Euro- 
pean standards is $6,000,000 a year less 
than it would be according to the salaries 
we pay. 

As was testified to us by General Hill- 
dring, who was the State Department 
official concerned, a former general of 
the Army who had this thing in tow for 
years, we could not possibly run an 
operation on the austerity basis that an 
international organization can run it. 
He gave us another example, shoes. He 
said the United States Army shoes cost 
not less than twice as much for each of 
these refugees and DP’s as this inter- 
national organization will pay for them. 
Therefore, the difference in cost, which 
is extremely material, about 50 percent 
less, is accounted for by the fact that 
they will run the kind of a show that 
ought to be run on an austerity basis for 
these camps, which we could not possi- 
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bly do. This accounts for the difference 
in cost of about $50,000,000 a year. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That is 
another reason why, perhaps, the legis- 
lation is desirable. I am terribly dis- 
turbed about the tremendous drain upon 
our economy through these authoriza- 
tions and appropriations. Out in the 
Midwest the newspapers are carrying 
stories today that on July 1 petroleum 
products and gasoline will be rationed, 
due in no small part to the fact that we 
have been shipping so much of our pe- 
troleum products out of the country. 
How much longer are we going to squan- 
der our wealth and resources without 
making some kind of an appraisal as to 
how far we can go? I think we ought to 
scrutinize every single one of these au- 
thorization bills with the greatest of 
care. I have all the confidence in the 
world in my good friend, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio, who as- 
sures me that by adopting this measure 
this country will save money. If we can 
do that without impairing the effective- 
ness of international relief, then, of 
course, it is a proper thing tc do. If it is 
going to be an additional authorization, I 
think we should not pass it. I do hope 
you will adopt this rule and place the bill 
before the House for full debate. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think it makes 
any of us happy to have to indulge in 
these large expenditures and this drain 
upon our Treasury and upon our tax- 
payers, but I do not think we can just 
look at this one particular item or this 
one particular bill. We have to look 
frankly at the world situation. 

At the time the war ended there were 
10,000,000 displaced persons in these 
camps in Europe. Fortunately, this 
number has now been reduced to about 
1,000,000. Those people have been 
harassed, abused, and starved to the 
point where they are pitiable objects of 
human charity. Nobody in this country 
could turn his back upon the appeals 
those people make to the Christian char- 
ity of civilized people. 

The only question that is presented to 
us today, it seems to me, is whether we 
are going to let these people starve to 
death. They have no place to go. They 
cannot go back to the countries from 
which they came. That has not been our 
policy. We have spent many hundreds 
of millions of dollars. By doing so we 
have kept thousands of these poor out- 
casts from actual starvation. 

My friend from Indiana has one fear 
about this bill, that it will be duplicated 
in the appropriation for the War Depart- 
ment. I am surprised he does not know 
the gentleman from New York, JOHN 
Taser, better than that. If the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations ever dupli- 
cates this fund, it will be a great sur- 
prise to me. I have absolute faith that 
they are not going to spend any more 
money than they have to. This is just 
one of those necessities growing out of 
the war, to try to alleviate the chaos of 
Europe in order that we may not get in a 
worse fix over there than we are now, 
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It seems to me to be an expenditure 
that we just have to make, and one that 
we ought to make, and one that has every 
appeal to the charitable instincts of the 
American people, 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I find, on 
page 11 in the report of the committee, 
a statement by General Hilldring, who is 
now Assistant Secretary of State and was 
formerly a general in the War Depart- 
ment, in which he says: 

I wish to emphasize our contribution to 
IRO would be in lieu of and make unneces- 
sary those expenditures which would other- 
wise be made by the War Department or other 
agencies of our Government for displaced- 
persons operations which are the responsibil- 
ity of the Government of the United States. 


Obviously, when they made up their 
budget of $725,000,000 and sent it here 
to the Committee on Appropriations, they 
did not know if the Congress was going 
to authorize this $73,500,000 and they 
covered it with the War Department so 
that they would have the money in case. 
I want to emphasize that fact and I want 
the Committee on Appropriations to 
know that if we do authorize this $73,- 
500,000 they should look the budget over 
very carefully. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I know the 
gentleman from Indiana has the same 
confidence in the Committee on Appro- 
priations as I have heretofore expressed. 
They are not going to appropriate or 
recommend the appropriation of any 
money that is not necessary. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I wonder 
if the gentleman has had any concern 
about the immigration of these people to 
the United States? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is ex- 
pressly taken care of in the language of 
the bill. If the gentleman will read the 
bill he will find that it has no effect 
whatsoever on our immigration laws and 
it authorizes the immigration of no one 
into this country. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. If the 
gentleman will yield further at that 
point, I do not know whether he has 
read the constitution of the Refugee 
Organization. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have read 
the bill, and the bill is what is going to 
govern us in this instance. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes, but 
the constitution provides for the immi- 
gration to other countries. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is not 
our Constitution. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. But it is 
in their constitution. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. In response to the ques- 
tion that naturally might be raised as 
to what might be the effect of this bill 
on immigration, in the constitution of 
IRO they do three things for the dis- 
placed persons, that is, for these refu- 
gees. They take care of their support 
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and their repatriation, that is, sending 
them home where they can be sent home 
for resettlement or in other countries. 
Many countries are accepting them. 
However, if you will look at the first page 
of the bill you will find set forth in the 
shortest way that this can be stated 
the Revercomb amendment which was 
put into this bill in another body and is 
adopted in this legislation. The lan- 
guage is as follows: 

Provided, however, That this authority 
is granted and the approval of the Congress 
of the acceptance of membership of the 
United States in the International Refugee 
Organization is given upon condition and 
with the reservation that no agreement shall 
be concluded on behalf of the United States 
and no action shall be taken by any officer, 
agency, or any other person and acceptance 
of the constitution of the Organization by or 
on behalf of the Government of the United 
States shall not constitute or authorize ac- 
tion (1) whereby any person shall be ad- 
mitted to or settled or resettled in the United 
States or any of its Territories or possessions 
without prior approval thereof by the Con- 
gress, and this joint resolution shall not be 
construed as such prior approval, or (2) 
which will have the effect of abrogating, 
suspending, modifying, adding to, or super- 
seding any of the immigration laws or any 
other laws of the United States. 


You cannot say that any more plainly 
than that. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. If the gen- 
tleman will permit me to ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio a question, if he has read 
the constitution set up by the organiza- 
tion it does provide for the immigration 
to other countries. 
ee VORYS. Certainly. I just said 

at. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think the 
bill takes care of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not yield further to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Ithink the 
bill takes care of it, it is true, but the 
constitution provides for it. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is here as 
an aftermath of the war. We join with 
other nations in taking care of the dis- 
placed persons in the American zone in 
Europe. There are some 1,000,000 that 
have no place to go. They are the direct 
responsibility of the victorious nations. 
They must be fed. The problem is to find 
a home for them and make them self- 
supporting just as soon as possible. 

I, Ike many Members of Congress, 
have been greatly displeased at the oper- 
ation and results of UNRRA. It is not a 
pretty picture and one we would like to 
forget. 

It is to be hoped that this activity of 
caring for the displeced persons will go 
forward with efficiency and that there 
will be no duplication in the work now 
being carried on by the Army. 

The Congress will without doubt be 
called upon for several years to make ap- 
propriations for this type of work. This 
is not the last effort in assisting these 
people. 

I also hope that a survey can be made 
of our resources in order to determine 
just how much assistance can be given 
all over the world by the United States. 
I have been of the opinion for some time 
that we are now overextending ourselves, 
and that it will result in a serious disloca- 
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tion of our own economy if long con- 
tinued. There is a definite limit as to 
what we can do. This refugee problem 
~ but a small segment of the entire pic- 
ure. 

As this resolution is passed and the 
work starts, I hope there will be careful 
supervision and reports of the results to 
the Congress. If it develops that there 
are abuses, as in UNRRA, the next Con- 
gress will be very reluctant to continue 
the program under a joint arrangement 
with 20 other nations. I do feel that in- 
asmuch as we must furnish most of the 
funds, that we should exercise more au- 
thority and have the responsibility of 
seeing that the program is operated in an 
efficient manner. This may be hard to 
do with so many conflicting ideas from 
20 other nations. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not yield further. I think there 
should be no misunderstanding on the 
question of immigration. It has nothing 
in the world to do with this bill, and the 
bill expressly says so. It does not make 
any difference what the constitution of 
the United Nations says or the constitu- 
tion of any other country or organiza- 
tion in Europe says. The only way peo- 
ple can come into this country is through 
a modification or change of the law of 
our country by an act of Congress. This 
bill expressly excludes that subject from 


its provisions and there is simply no 


question about that and everybody is 
agreed upon it. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution to its adoption or re- 
jection. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING. AND CUR- 
RENCY—SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
125 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report 
on Senate Joint Resolution 125. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

PROVIDING REVENUE FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
3737) to provide revenue for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS’ 

SALARY ACT OF 1947 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
3611) to fix and regulate the salaries of 
teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses. 

MEMBERSHIP AND PARTICIPATION BY 

UNITED STATES IN THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I move 


that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
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State of the Union for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 207, providing 
for membership and participation by 
the United States in the International 
Refugee Organization and authorizing 
an appropriation therefor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 207 
with Mr. BREHM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] is 
recognized for 30 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BLOOM], 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, this 
matter has been rather well explained 
through the questioning during the con- 
sideration of the rule; but let me just 
summarize what this legislation provides. 

The bill under consideration provides 
for our joining an international organ- 
ization for the care, repatriation, and re- 
settlement of displaced persons called 
the International Refugee Organization, 
which was formed on December 15, 1946, 
and goes into effect when 15 nations have 
joined without reservation and when 75 
percent of the budget has been sub- 
scribed. It was contemplated that the 
United States would have joined a long 
time ago and that was the reason why no 
arrangement was made for taking care of 
these people further in the military 
budgets. A companion bill to this one 
passed the Senate unanimously on 
March 25. This bill required some re- 
writing to provide for the interim period 
between July 1, when UNRRA winds up, 
and when appropriations for the care 
and supervision of these camps under the 
Army winds up; these interim provisions 
take up the latter part of this legislation, 
which is a very short resolution. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Is there anything in 
this bill that will preclude this organiza- 
tion from circumventing directly or in- 
directly the immigration laws of the 
country? 

Mr. VORYS. I am sorry the gentle- 
man was not here when I read section 1. 
If the gentleman will look at page 1, line 
9, continuing to line 16 on page 2, the 
gentleman will find the most thorough- 
going elimination of any possibility that 
this organization or our joining it could 
make any change whatsoever in our im- 
migration laws. 

As the gentleman knows, there is a 
bill before his committee which has to 
do with proposed immigration of these 
DP’s. 

This bill very carefully and explicitly 
has nothing to do with that and provides 
that our joining this organization shall 
not change in any respect our immigra- 
tion laws. 


1947 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
Mow gentleman yield for a further ques- 

on? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Is the language cited 
by the gentleman in substance the Rever- 
comb amendment to the Senate bill? 

Mr. VORYS. It is exactly the Rever- 
comb amendment. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr, DONDERO. Is Russia a part of 
this organization? 

Mr. VORYS. Russia has been invited 
tc join and has not joined, nor have any 
of the so-called satellite countries, 
While, of course, no one can read the 
future, it is not expected that Russia will 
join. Russia has its own solution for the 
DP’s problem. 

Mr. DONDERO. One more question. 
Does this relieve the army of occupation 
of some of the burdens they are now 
carrying? 

Mr. VORYS. Yes; it does. If you will 
read what General Hilldring said, who 
handled this for the Army, and what 
Secretary Petersen had to say on it, it 
is a relief which they devoutly hope will 
come soon. They say this is not a mili- 
tary problem, it is a civilian problem, 
and they ought to be out of it. They 
further say this is not just an American 
problem but an international problem 
and an international organization should 
have responsibility and control. 

Mr. DONDERO. With that in mind, 
might this resolution then save this 
country some money? 

Mr. VORYS. This resolution will save 
$58,500,000 over what it cost us for this 
purpose during the current year. The 
gentleman will find on page 33 of the 
hearings the estimated cost if we do not 
go into IRO, which will be over 
$20,000,000 more than if we do go in. 

Mr. DONDERO. It is for that reason 
I look with favor upon this resolution. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. ; 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Is it cor- 
rect that this does not include but ex- 
cludes people of Germanic origin, 
whether they come from any other coun- 
try into Germany or are in Germany? 

Mr. VORYS. This excludes the so- 
called ethnic Germans. There has been 
criticism of that exclusion and the gen- 
tleman will find in the hearings on page 
51 a statement from the Refugee’s De- 
fense Committee, an organization which 
feels they should not be excluded. Let 
me remind the gentleman, however, that 
IRO is an international organization, 
and as the Refugee’s Defense Committee 
pointed out in their statement, it is not 
within the power of the Congress of the 
United States to amend the constitution 
of an international organization. 

Our representative at the first meeting 
of IRO will be the Hon. Lewis Douglas, 
our Ambassador to Britain, who many 
will remember when he was a Member of 
this House and who can be depended 
upon to represent this country wisely and 
well. He can propose an amendment to 
include ethnic Germans, but when it is 
considered there are millions of those 
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people, that they are in there among 
their own countrymen in Germany, it 
seems to me it is asking a good bit for 
the rest of the world to take on that bur- 
den in addition to this million of the 
DP’s the Germans brought in as slaves 
and as political prisoners, from other 
countries. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. These 
ethnic Germans we are now speaking of 
fall exclusively on the shoulders of the 
United States Army so far as their sup- 
port now is concerned? 

Mr. VORYS. No; they fall upon Ger- 
many. They may be a part of our gen- 
eral burden in our zone. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I was in- 
terested in the definition of “persons of 
German ethnic origin” and in checking 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp I find this 
definition of persons of German ethnic 
origin: 

1. Pertaining to the Gentiles, or to nations 
not converted to Christianity; heathen; 
Ppagan—opposed to Jewish and Christian. 

2. Relating to community of physical and 
mental traits in races, or designating groups 
of races of mankind discriminated on the 
basis of common customs and characters. 


I think they should have said ex-enemy 
Germans. Who can say whether a man 
is a Christian or not? 

Mr. VORYS. I do not know whether 
the gentleman is reading from the char- 
ter of the TRO or not, but the charter 
does set forth in full a definition. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. But ethnic 
Germans are excluded? 

Mr. VORYS. They are excluded from 
IRO. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I read to 
the gentleman the definition taken from 
Webster’s Dictionary on what an ethnic 
German is. 

Mr. VORYS. I am advised from a 
reading of the provisions of the charter 
on page 68 of the hearings which ex- 
plains what ethnic German means in this 
connection that no such definition as 
you read is included. 

Let me remind you all what this is 
all about. When our armies overran 
Europe in 1945 there were about 8,000,- 
000 of these slaves and political prison- 
ers in concentration camps and in slave 
camps. They were then called displaced 
persons, or DP’s. They were the victims 
of Hitler’s fiendish cruelty. With my 
colleagues the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. SHort], and the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Ricuarps], whom I 
see here today, I was on a congressional 
committee requested by General Eisen- 
hower to go and see the concentration 
camps as they were opened up. I 
brought here today a couple of photo- 
graphs of what those camps looked like 
when we got there. These people at 
Buchenwold, Nordhausen, and Dachau 
had been the victims of the most diaboli- 
cal and fiendish cruelty that was ever 
practiced on this planet. Those who 
were left were on our hands. It shocked 
me over 2 years ago to find that Ameri- 
can soldiers were still holding these peo- 
ple in the concentration camps because 
they were so infected with typhus and 
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other diseases that they would not let 
them out, fearing they would contami- 
nate the surrounding Germans and our 
own troops. It is a shock to me to think 
that any of these people are still left in 
these camps, but such is the fact. How- 
ever, 7,000,090 out of the 8,000,000 have 
already been repatriated or returned to 
their homes, and the problem here is 
what to do with what is called the hard 
core of unrepatriables, those who cannot 
go home for obvious reasons, because to 
go home means to go to slavery or death. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. ; 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myseli three additional minutes. 

Let me call your attention to page 2 
of the report and see how this remain- 
ing group is made up. In camps there 
are 278,868 Poles. They cannot go 
home. Jewish, 193,332. They cannot 
go home. Balts, 180,838. Yugoslavs, 
34,494. Soviets, 13,800. You can see 
that practically all of these people do 
not dare go home. They are scattered 
in about 700 camps ranging from a few 
hundred up to 16,000. 

The purpose of this organization, as 
mentioned before, is to take care of 
them where they are; to repatriate such 
as can be repatriated, and to resettle as 
many as possible. Resettlement is go- 
ing on at a rate which is estimated to 
reach 150,000 or better this year, so that 
this problem will dwindle, and it is hoped 
that it will only last for 2 or 3 years. 
No one knows how long it will last. If 
there are changes in the political situa- 
tion there, maybe many of these people 
can go home, but at the present time 
they are a charge on us. We have got 
two-thirds of them on the American 
taxpayers, and it seems to me that it 
would be wise for us to move back and 
let other nations share in this responsi- 
bility. We do not desire to control the 
destinies of these people. We are per- 
fectly willing to have a proper interna- 
tional organization take over. 

Now, the question was raised as to 
whether this is going to be an UNRRA 
show. As I have stated, we have def- 
inite assurance that it will not be. As 
is pointed out in the report, we have 
assurances from General Marshall, and 
we know from the appointment of a 
man like Lew Douglas that it will not be 
run on an UNRRA basis if he has any- 
thing to say about it. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. CHARA. I would like to ask the 
gentleman just what voice or what vote 
do we have in this international organ- 
ization. 

Mr. VORYS. We just get one vote. 

Mr. O'HARA. How many votes are 
there in the organization? 

Mr. VORYS. There are 19 who have 
joined as we have, 13 subject to reserva- 
tions. For instance, our reservation is 
that Congress must act. Six have joined 
and paid in their shares. It is fully set 
forth here. We only get one vote. But 
this is not, as I said earlier, a case where 
I think America is seeking control or 
domination of the organization. It is an 
international matter, where we have got 
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a little too much control and responsi- 
bility right now and we would be very 
happy to share the control and respon- 
sibility with others. 

May I say this: We have the most pro- 
found and definite assurance as to the 
type of person who will be chosen to 
head this organization. You can find 
the assurance in writing from General 
Marshall in the hearings, page 43, but, 
in addition, we have other assurances. 
Of course, any discussion of who would 
head an organization that we have not 
as yet joined would not only be prema- 
ture, but embarrassing and impertinent, 
so no such discussion can be entered 
into. But, we have the profoundest as- 
surance that the leadership in this or- 
ganization is going to be businesslike 
and realistic. 

Let me say just one last word. I have 
discussed the financial aspects showing 
how we can save money by going into 
this. But let us not forget this that 
this million of men, women, and chil- 
dren—and there are children being born 
in these camps—are suffering in body 
and in spirit because, through no fault 
of their own, they cannot get to the place 
that is dearest to us all—home, and while 
we discuss this as an economic problem, 
as we should, let us bear in mind also 
that we are dealing with some human 
beings who have suffered greatly. 

Mr. CHARA. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I just want 
to inquire if our share of contribution in 
this organization is based upon our share 
of contribution in UNRRA. 

Mr. VORYS. No. Our share in this 
is 39.89 percent for administrative and 
45.75 percent for operating. You cannot 

that to anything except that 
they got around the table and they got 
up what they thought would be a fair 
proportion for each prospective member, 
and the gentleman will find that in the 
hearings on page 69. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Will 
the personnel that have been in UNRRA 
be turned over to this new organization 
and be employed by the new organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. VORYS. We discuss that in our 
report. I think I can best answer it by 
reading this sentence: 

We believe, however, from the assurances 
we have received, and the character of our 
representation in the IRO that the leader- 
ship and direction of IRO will not contain 
any UNRRA personnel, and that the only 
UNRRA people who will come into IRO will 
be certain operating personnel on the work- 
ing level, who have proven their competence 
under trying circumstances. 


We must remember two things: One, 
UNRRA is going out unwept, unhonored, 
and unsung as far as Congress is con- 
cerned. Two, the only people on earth 
who have experience in directing these 
camps are some UNRRA people, and 
there are some good ones. You will find 
in the report the letter from General 
Marshall which shows the way in which 
they are processing the ones that will be 
taken over, but UNRRA’s personnel will 
not furnish the leadership. 
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Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. They 
have gone over with practically double 
the salaries of the last 5 months. 

Mr. VORYS. I do not know about 
that. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Gossett]. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to vote for this bill with the Rever- 
comb amendment in it, because I think 
that problem has to be dealt with. To 
keep the Recorp straight, however, I want 
to say that my good friend who has just 
left the floor has been misinformed to 
a great extent and has allowed his en- 
thusiasm to run away with him. He in- 
timates that 800,000 refugees or dis- 
placed persons now in the some 300 
American camps, were there at the time 
he went over and surveyed the horrors 
and the tragedies of the concentration 
camps. That is not true. Probably less 
than 30 percent of those now in the DP 
camps were displaced persons át the time 
the shooting ended. Many of them have 
voluntarily displaced themselves since 
thattime. They came into the American 
zone and have just stayed. True, it is 
a problem, and they are on our hands, 
but they are not the persecuted, op- 
pressed people that some would have you 
believe them to be. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vonxs! 
states that they are nonrepatriable. 
That, too, is a great exaggeration. 
Gen. Lowell W. Rooks, currently head 
of UNRRA, made the statement the 
other day that of the 7,000,000 per- 
sons repatriated by the Allied forces 
following the war there was no one single 
authenticated case on record where any 
of them had been liquidated or perse- 
cuted. Most of these people just refuse 
to go home. Many of them could find 
useful occupations, they could serve with 
credit and helpfulness to the devastated 
areas from whence they came, if they 
would. Most of those remaining in these 
camps are human wreckage, many are 
bums and criminals. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. There are 242,669 that 
have jobs outside the camps now. If 
these people can get jobs in hostile Ger- 
many, it seems to me they show a good 
bit of ingenuity, but they are hanging 
onto their DP status because they want 
to get out of Germany. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Those are very minor 


jobs. As a matter of fact, we won the 


war, and we can settle those people in 
Germany if we want to. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman does not 
mean to say that all the people who went 
back to these other countries were not 
Persecuted and killed, because if the 
gentleman wants specific cases I can give 
him specific cases of hundreds of people 
who went back to their own countries 
and when they got back there were 
liquidated right away. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I was quoting what 
General Rooks said as reproduced in the 
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Christian Science Monitor on the 4th 
day of this month. None of the wit- 
nesses appearing before our committee 
now. having hearings on the so-called 
Stratton bill—and.I have asked several 
of them that question—have produced 
any cases. There are persons being 
liquidated in areas of Europe, it is true, 
but they are not necessarily the people 
who went from these DP camps back 
home. i 

Mr. BLOOM. But they were displaced 
persons back in their own countries. 

Mr. GOSSETT. No; they were peo- 
ple who had lived there for generations, 
many of them. 

There is another angle of this thing 
I want to call to the attention of the 
House before passing on. I say the first 
thing the IRO ought to do is close up 
those camps and send those back home 
who will go. As for those who will not 
go, let them stand in the soup lines, if 
necessary, with others whom it may be 
necessary to feed. To be a displaced 
person in the American zone is to be in 
a preferred status, and we have more 
or less invited it. Why treat these folks 
better than others. They are not a par- 
ticular problem of ours. That is why 
I am willing for the UN to deal with the 
matter. I am not willing, however, for 
them to dump these undesirables into 
our lap or to settle them in this coun- 
try. I will support this bill in reliance 
upon the good faith enforcement of the 
Revercomb amendment. 

Another misstatement that is gener- 
ally made is that these people are in con- 
centration camps and that we maintain 
confines. That is not true at all. We 
have not done that in à long while. They 
are free to go and come as they will. In- 
cidentally, many of them are making 
pretty good money on black-market op- 
erations out of American goods which we 
furnish them. That sort of thing ought 
to be looked into. 

Now, about the personnel in this 
IRO. You have one very objectionable 
gentleman up there now who is working 
as an American in the refugee organiza- 
tion. I have a long record here, part of 
which was compiled by the FBI, which 
indicates that this man is a notorious 
Communist. I might not be able to 
praise his communism, but I do know 
that he came here in 1940 under the 
Spanish quota. He worked for the State 
Department for a while. He was fired 
down there. His name is Gustavo Duran. 
He is now a social-affairs officer in the 
social department of the Refugee Divi- 
sion of the United Nations. He is at 
present serving in that capacity at an an- 
nual salary of $7,500 a year. If he is the 
Duran I think him to be, he would be 
hanged in Spain. Even if he be some 
other Duran, why place a recent Spanish 
immigrant in such a position of author- 
ity? This isa time when none but Amer- 
icans should be on guard. While I as- 
sume this Gustavo Duran is still em- 
ployed in the Refugee Division of United 
Nations, and I further assume he would 
be so employed by the IRO when set up. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I would like to be en- 
lightened if Iam wrong. The only IRO 
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personnel on this planet at the present 
time that there could possibly be would 
be those connected with the IRO prepar- 
atory commission in Geneve I know of 
no other IRO organization in the world, 
because the thing has not started yet 
and cannot get started officially because 
not enough people have joined and, 
frankly, many nations are waiting to see 
what we do. 

Mr.GOSSETT. But this i: the nucleus 
of what we are hoping will grow into the 
IRO. This man is he social officer in the 
social department of the Refugee Divi- 
sion of the United Nations. Now, I say 
that he has no business there, and if 
those are the sort of folks who are going 
to run this thing then it is going to be a 
pipe line: for Communists to come into 
this country as well as a lot of other peo- 
ple that we do not want. 

Mr. VORYS. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I want to caution 
those of you who have worked so dili- 
gently on this thing that you look into 
the sort of folks who are going to run it. 
Further, do not be misled by a lot of 
propaganda about the people who are 
now in the displaced-person camps. e 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Javits}. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
quite well agreed here today that the 
United States should accept member- 
ship in the International Refugee Or- 
ganization. I want to sum up, so that 
we are quite clear, why we on the com- 
mittee came to that conclusion and why 
I believe the House should come to that 
conclusion. 

First and foremost, the refugee and 
DP camps in the occupied areas of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy today are be- 
ing operated under the United States 
flag and under the command of United 
States Army personnel. If all of you 
could have sat with us and heard how 
the Army considers that job burden- 
some and interfering with its primary 
responsibilities, and with great justice, 
you would be more sympathetic to this 
way out for the Army and for the United 
States itself. 

Second, we cannot possibly conduct 
an operation in a way that Europeans 
conduct an operation. They conduct 
it on the basis of a cost which we just 
cannot begin to duplicate. We ques- 
tioned the witnesses very closely on that 
score and came to two conclusions. 
First, that it is actually costing us $130,- 
000,000 a year to take care of the DP 
camps under our direct jurisdiction in 
which two-thirds of the DP’s are now 
located. Under the IRO plan which 
we have here it will cost us $73,500,000, 
which is a very material saving of well 
in excess of $50,000,000. Not satisfied 
with that comparison, we insisted that 
the Army construct a budget based on 
the very same austerity basis which the 
IRO will use in the administration of 
these camps. The construction of that 
budget is found in the record of the 
committee hearings on page 33. On 
that very same austerity basis the Army 
said they could not possibly run the op- 
eration for less than $94,000,000 a year. 
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So, no matter what basis you take it 
on, there is a very material saving finan- 
cially to the United States. That is 
Point two. 

Finally, we transfer our responsibility 
here to an international organization 
with which we now deal at arms’ length. 
That is a very important consideration, 
especially as it bears on the issue of im- 
migration, which, as it did in the other 
body, has come under considerable dis- 
cussion and consideration in the House 
here. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA. Iam curious as to what 
authority the organization has. Sup- 
pose by a majority vote they agree to 
move some of these people from Ger- 
many to France. Do they have any au- 
thority to do so without the consent of 
France, for example? 

Mr. JAVITS. No; it does not. It 
depends upon the national processes of 
each of the countries involved. The In- 
ternational Refugee Organization will be 
compelled to deal at arm’s length with 
us and with every other country con- 
cerned, although that country may be a 
member of the organization; and that 
brings me to the point of immigration. 
I do not think I need impress upon the 
House my deep interest in this whole 
question of resettling the refugees and 
DP’s by immigration into various coun- 
tries. I want to assure the House that 
there is no moral basis arising out of 
this legislation which will give any bet- 
ter or different claim to whatever efforts 
are being made to get the United States 
to take some of these refugees and DP's 
under our immigration laws. No differ- 
ent, or stronger, or better moral basis 
is being created by this legislation what- 
soever. On the contrary, the organiza- 
tion of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization will divest our Army of re- 
sponsibility for the refugees and DP's 
and relieve us of the pressure which 
would come from the Army’s desire 
otherwise to divest itself of this jurisdic- 
tion. The passage of this legislation 
clears the atmosphere for an opportu- 
nity to debate the immigration issue 
directly between the various people who 
have different ideas on the subject. We 
in the United States will deal, then, at 
arm’s length with an international or- 
ganization which will have the whole 
matter in charge. 


I think that every argument that can l 


be made regarding this matter is cov- 
ered in the committee hearings. The 
committee went into it very thoroughly 
and very exhaustively, taking an initial 
responsibility as if it had not been heard 
by the Senate at all. The committee 
came to the unanimous conclusion that 
membership in the Internation: 1 Refugee 
Organization was the best way to handle 
the situation. 

I hope the House will pass the bill, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Has 
the gentleman investigated the thou- 
sands of packages being sent to this 
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country from Greece supposedly for the 
starving Americans? 

Mr. JAVITS. There are two expla- 
nations. I have a great many people of 
Greek extraction in my district. I find 
that one explanation is the feeling of 
gratitude in Greece and their desire to 
send some delicacies over here in friend- 
ly reciprocity. That bounteous feeling 
apparently has been traded on by some 
organizations having their bases both in 
Greece and the United States, stirring 
the people up to send these packages 
over, carriage charges collect. As a re- 
sult it becomes a money-making scheme. 
The thing is being investigated very 
much more thoroughly, but from what 
we now know that is what it looks like; 
it looks like some activity perpetrated 
upon these alreadv poor and desperate 
people of Greece. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have already introduced two resolutions 
to take care of the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. This is too important legisla- 
tion to be considered when so few Mem- 
bers are on the floor. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BRH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that the Committee hav- 
ing had under consideration House Joint 
Resolution 207, providing for member- 
ship and participation by the United 
States in the International Refugee Or- 
ganization and authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein a communication by Vicente 
Villamin. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record and include an ar- 
ticle. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 3 minutes today fol- 
lowing the other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. JOHNSON of 
Oklahoma, for 2 days, on account of 
business. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McDowet.] is 
recognized for 30 minutes, 
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MOVEMENT OF FOOD PARCELS TO THE 
s UNITED STATES 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday last, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. COURTNEY], a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, arose on 
this floor and said, and I quote: 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand an Associ- 
ated Press item appearing in a Washington 
paper, which says that a mysterious move- 
ment of thousands of food parcels to the 
United States from the deluded people of the 
Mediterranean area, themselves hungry, has 
been in progress for months, with the ship- 
ments apparently designed for supposedly 
starving American relatives and friends. 
These people, the article continues, must be 
the victims of an unfriendly ideology whose 
followers are spreading propaganda on the 
bad state of affairs in America. 


Mr. Speaker, I still quote the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. He said: 

In other words, Moscow, by press, radio, 
and otherwise, is telling the people of the 
Balkan and Mediterranean countries that 
our Government has falien, that we are in 
a state of chaos and revolution and that our 
people are starving. 


It is quite apparent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the gentleman from Tennessee, who is 
known to be one of the most astute mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
is puzzled at the idea of the starving 
people of the Balkan countries actually 
shipping food to their kinfolk and friends 
here in America, and perhaps today I can 
unravel the mystery. Those things 
which I am about to say, Mr. Speaker, 
should be construed as a message to all 
of the Americans of Slavish descent, and 
to all the Canadian people of Slavish 
descent, and to all the Slavs in either the 
United States or the Dominion of 
Canada. 

For the past 18 months there has been 
considerable action amongst American 
and Canadian Slavs, particularly those 
citizens of either country who were born 
in Slavish countries and who during their 
years on this continent have acquired a 
modest stake, and are either at or are 
approaching the period of their retire- 
ment. The action amongst these people, 
I have discovered, is by agents and rep- 
resentatives of the various Slavish coun- 
tries now behind the ominous Russian 
iron curtain. It is now known that a 
great effort, for many, many months, has 
been made to convince those who have 
some money, that things are now good 
back in Europe and every appeal is made 
to the very human desire of every person 
to see the hills and streams of his native 
land before he dies. 

I have discovered that many Slavs, 
particularly Croats and Serbs, have al- 
ready shipped back to Yugoslavia, usu- 
ally accompanied by their wife and what 
children they can induce to go along, in 
the belief that they were going back to 
a peaceful, settled land where there was 
a minimum of political troubles, and 
sufficient food, and the other necessities 
of life, to keep every person contented. 
This idea has been drummed into these 
people in Canada and the United States 
to such an extent that several boat loads 
of them have already disappeared behind 
the iron curtain, and it is my fear that 
they have disappeared forever. 

The gentleman from Tennessee is much 
puzzled that packages of food should be 
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arriving from Balkan countries sup- 
posedly for starving; Americans, and ex- 
presses the belief that some person is 
supplying the people of the Balkans with 
misinformation about the United States, 
where we still have plenty to eat, plenty 
to wear, and almost every other thing 
that humans desire these days. Let me 
inform the gentleman from Tennessee, 
Congressman COURTNEY, and let me in- 
form the Slavish people of the United 
States and Canada what is actually go- 
ing on, and may I preface this remark by 
saying that although I represent a dis- 
trict in western Pennsylvania, and as 
everybody knows there are hundreds of 
thousands of citizens of Slavish descent 
in western Pennsylvania, there are so few 
of them in my own district that no check 
has ever been made to determine their 
numbers, thus there is no politics in what 
I say; but there is a sincere desire to save 
thousands of the good Slavish citizens of 
North America from the horrible, bloody 
disillusion that awaits them if they make 
the mistake of leaving these shores. 

I should be specific and say that my 
message today is directed principally to 
former citizens of Yugoslavia, Serbs, 
Croats, and Albanians, to Bulgars, to 
Latvians, to Czechs, Slovenes, Russians, 
and Poles, and to the non-Slavie coun- 
tries—Rumania, Hungary, and Greece. 
Those packages of food coming back 
here are all a part of a dastardly lie on 
the part of the Communist dictators in 
Moscow who are teaching the illiterate 
people in the Balkans that the American 
Government. has fallen and the Ameri- 
can people are in chaos and that food 
has become a desperate necessity here 
in America. Let me tell the Congress 
something, and the Slavs of the United 
States and Canada. There is a move- 
ment of Slavs out of Canada to Yugo- 
slavia. Every inducement is made by 
Communist agents to accelerate this 
movement. The Communists have sev- 
eral objectives—one is to immediately 
steal what money these people have 
taken with them, and another is to prove 
to the people back home, by the arrival 
of many American Slavs, that condi- 
tions here are so awful that they were 
glad to escape. A third reason is to get 
the children both in the United States 
and Canada, and who are citizens of 
both countries, who are now between, 
say, 9 and 15 years old, into cleverly or- 
ganized Communist schools in Russia, 
that they may come back here in a few 
years as American citizens and Cana- 
dian citizens, and a fourth reason, and 
an all-important reason for this at- 
tempted mass exodus of Slavs, is to give 
the Communist agents who arranged 
this the opportunity to get into their 
possession as many American and Ca- 
nadian passports as possible. The now- 
famous Gerhart Eisler case demon- 
strates what can be done in America 
with such documents as these. 

Let me read you a wire received from 
the steamship Radnik, which very re- 
cently arrived at the port of Split on 
the Dalmatian coast, which is a part of 
Yugoslavia: 

The first day after leaving Montreal the 
Communist commissar of the ship informed 
all passengers that they must deliver their 
money into his hands, This money, he said, 
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would be returned to them on their arrival in 
Yugoslavia. The commissar told these 
people that the reason for collecting their 
money was because of their sleeping arrange- 
ments there might be burglaries aboard. 


The disillusioned Slavs aboard the 
Radnik made such a strenuous objection 
to this mass theft that the commissar 
and other Communist agents aboard the 
ship made a forced search of their bag- 
gage. This resultec in arguments, quar- 
rels, and fights and resulted in the death 
of one of the men named Jakov Drobnie, 
a Slovene from Toronto who was buried 
before the ship got out of the St. Law- 
rence River, at Father Point, Quebec. 
This man’s wife and two children are 
now in Yugoslavia and a son is living in 
Noranda, Canada. They were robbed 
before they even left the sound of traffic 
on the Canadian shore. : 

On an earlier voyage, the Radnik took 
a load of passengers from Vancouver in 
British Colombia. It picked up some 
more at San Pedro, Calif., picked up 
some more at Marseilles, France, and 
they all disappeared behind the hammer 
and the sickle on the Dalmatian coast. 
No Congressman, nor the State Depart- 


the safety of America, as the Communist 

dictator, Josip Broz, known to the world 

as Tito, insists they every person born 

in Yugoslavia is always a citizen of that 

ra pl and recognizes no demands for 
em. 


Mr. Speaker, may I reveal something 
else that should be interesting, not only 
to the Slavs of the New World but to all 
citizens of all decent countries all over 
the world. Here is the story of what 
happens when Red fascism overcomes a 
free country. Yugoslavia, like all other 
lands, is a land of homes and families, 
otherwise it would not be a country but 
merely a desert of wandering folk much 
like the Sahara, but for generations and 
centuries the hills of Albania, Croatia, 
and Serbia have been populated with 
homes and all the things that make for 
a country. Here is what happened in 
Yugoslavia—Tito, after years of training 
in Moscow, and after General Mihailo- 
vich was sold out by the British and 
American Governments, became the dic- 
tator of Yugoslavia. He made only a 
few laws, and, taken separately, those 
laws appear not to be too bad, but col- 
lectively they have destroyed the home 
life and the family life of this country, 
and are rapidly creating a generation of 
children whose only paternity is the 
State, which means Tito. For instance, 
Mr. Speaker, Tito said that the penalty 
for the oldest and most common crime in ` 
the world—adultery—would be death, 
and in subsequent months people were 
executed in various parts of Yugoslavia 
charged with adultery. He also declared 
that all children are born legal—that 
there is no such thing as illegitimate, 
and that every mother was by law re- 
quired to be responsible for a child. He 
removed from men any responsibility for 
fatherhood at all. Then a third edict 
was that divorce is merely a matter of 
routine. A divorce could be granted on 
any cause whatsoever—merely the de- 
sire. With the awful penalty of death 
hanging over the heads of young people 
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of Yugoslavia, hundreds of thousands of 
marriages occurred, and subsequently 
hundreds of thousands of divorces oc- 
curred, until within a period of 3 years 
hundreds of thousands of girls had been 
married numerous times, had children 
by various fathers, and these children 
now are wards of the State. Do not you 
see what has happened in Yugoslavia? 
This country of peasants, whose mainstay 
was the home and the fireside, and who 
were intensely religious—religion has 
gone, all knowledge of home life is gone, 
and a new and dangerous generation is 
rapidly being created there. 

Can you imagine the results of such 
laws—laws. that affect birth and death 
and everything else that is fundamental 
to human being? By the time the young 
people of Yugoslavia reach the age where 
they desire a more settled and a more 
sedate life, they discover that is not to 
be. The girls have been married many 
times and have many children. The 
only thing to turn to, either for the men 
or the women and children, is to the 
state; thus, these ruthless antireligious 
Communists destroy civilization in one 
generation. 

The number of Members of the House 
and the Senate who bear Slavic names 
or who have Slay blood in their veins is 
a daily living testimony to the great 
things the Slavish people have brought 
to America. The history of the United 
States, beginning with the very battle- 
fields of the Revolution, contains the 
names of Poles and Czechs and other 
Slavs—many of them—who risked their 
lives, and many died in their wild desire 
for freedom—freedom for America, if 
they could not have it in their own 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, many American Slavs 
are being urged to visit Canada and then 
urged to get aboard these ships and sail 
without proper passports or visas. Even 
their visiting papers are eagerly sought 
after by the agents of the Comintern. 

These things that I have related here, 
dismal as they are, I believe to be true, as 
I have checked the source of my infor- 
mation in many ways and in many direc- 
tions. This information has come to me 
through my work on the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. For the 
safety of those who furnished the infor- 
mation I will not reveal their names, but 
one day I will, and it will be seen that the 
people who told me these things and 
placed the proof in my hands are as 
familiar with the countries named here 
as I am with my own beloved Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I hope the Slavs of America will read 
these remarks and ponder about their 
future. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
heretofore entered, the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 


MOVEMENT OF FOOD PARCELS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just introduced two simi- 
lar resolutions; one requests informa- 
tion of the Secretary of State and the 
other requests information of the Sec- 
retary cf the Treasury. 
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The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
requested to furnish the House of Repre- 
sentatives full information in his possession 
relative to reports published in the New 
York Times and other newspapers that thou- 
Sands of packages containing 100,000 to 160,- 
000 pounds of food, mostly meat, have been 
shipped during the past 6 to 12 months 
from Creece and the Mediterranean area to 
the United States for supposedly starving 
Americans. 


Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a sec- 
ond similar resolution asking that the 
Secretary of the Treasury submit to the 
House the same information, as the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Customs 
has much information in the matter. 

This is a serious situation and should 
not be permitted to go unnoticed or un- 
explained by the Government depart- 
ments. With the billions of dollars and 
commodities of .all kinds being sent to 
Europe by this country, something is 
very definitely wrong to have a situation 
of this kind’ exist. The United States 
Department of Agriculture undoubtedly 
brought the matter out into the light 
when the Bureau of Animal Industry ap- 
parently traced an outbreak of hoof-and- 
mouth disease to 1,539 cases of food- 
stuffs which arrived here on the S. S. 
Examiner last November. Mark Eth- 
ridge, United States representative of 
the United Nations’ Balkan Commission, 
said the shipment of food parcels from 
Greece to the United States “sounds like 
a first-class racket.” The Greek Gov- 
ernment officials have cabled the Greek 
consular officials in the United States 
for full details of the shipments. I hope 
very much that the Members of the 
House will cooperate in securing the 
adoption of my resolutions. 

Mr. Speaker, this strange situation 
should be immediately and very thor- 
oughly investigated. We are sending 
supplies to the starving people of Greece 
and other countries in the Mediterra- 
nean area, and certainly they should 
not be sending back supplies to us. 
Whether this is out of the kindness of 
their hearts or just a racket, nobody 
seems to know. 

Reference has been made to the out- 
break of the hoof-and-mouth disease, 
which has been traced to 1,539 cases of 
foodstuffs which arrived on the steamship 
Examiner last November. Something is 
radically wrong if we are sending food 
to the starving people of Europe, and 
they, in turn, because they think we are 
starving, send it back to us. This situa- 
tion should be investigated completely 
before we go very much further with 
what we are doing. The situation shows 
an inadequate information department 
or an inadequate intelligence depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I also take this time to 
say to the House that the amputees and 
the disabled veterans cannot understand 
why they are getting no legislation dur- 
ing this session of the Congress when 
millions and millions of dollars are being 
sent to foreign countries. The disabled 
veterans have no feeling against the peo- 
ple of foreign countries, but they do have 
a feeling against sending money over 
there, and when they ask for help 
they are told it is time to economize. 
Economy should not be at the expense of 
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the disabled. It is high time that the 
money going to these other countries be 
used for the disabled if they are to be 
cared for. The disabled are extremely 
tender-hearted and generous, and every 
country has had examples of their great 
generosity. But our disabled need help. 

I refer to one piece of legislation having 
to do with the amputees and the blind, 
which expires on the 30th of June. Many 
of them are in hospitals and cannot take 
advantage of the legislation. For many, 
it is their only means of transportation. 
If this legislation expires, it means that 
their ability to get around will be lost. It 
means loss of a chance for a job or a 
chance for school or college. Can you 
picture a man without legs, a man with- 
out arms, and you see him in an automo- 
bile; you do not know whether he has 
any.legs or not, you do not realize 
whether he has arms or not; but if you 
see him get out of that car, you will re- 
alize what it has meant to that man, who 
has given half of himseif, to have a means 
of transportation in order that he may 
live a fairly normal life, in order that 
he may be able to get work. No one 
would want to deny him this opportu- 
nity. This is a rehabilitation measure. 
Some of the doctors who opposed the 
measure last year, when the boys had 
taken it up with me, are for it this year. 
They have made a further study of the 
matter, and they believe that it is a real 
rehabilitation for these men. The gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, Judge MATHEWS, 
introduced a much better piece of legis- 
lation than the one last year. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleading with the 
House to pass his bill, H. R. 3583, which 
was reported out of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, and is now before the 
Rules Committee. I plead that this leg- 
islation be passed before the time ex- 
pires, preferably tomorrow. Pass the bill 
before it is too late. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. J. Res. 123. Joint resolution to termi- 
nate certain emergency and war powers; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LeCOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R.3769. An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to qualifications of 
part-time referees in bankruptcy; and 

H. R. 3791. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JONKMAN, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 26, 1947, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

849. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill to amend section $121 of the 
Internal Revenue Code; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

850. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency, transmitting 
_an amendment to a draft of a proposed bill 
which was submitted on April 22, 1947, en- 
titled “A bill to authorize certain expendi- 
tures from the appropriation of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

851. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $100,000, 
for the Department of the Interior, to remain 
available until expended (H. Doc. No. 363); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KEAN: Committee on Ways and Means. 
H. R. 3810. A bill to amend section 522 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to clarify the pro- 
cedure in ascertaining the value of foreign 
currency for customs purposes where there 
are dual or multiple exchange rates, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 689). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 3981. A bill 
to provide increases in the rates of pension 
payable to Spanish-American War and Civil 
War veterans and their dependents; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 690). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 1113. A bill to provide for removal of 
restrictions on property of Indians who serve 
in the armed forces; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 691). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COLE of New York: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 1938. A bill to au- 
thorize the appropriation, for expenditure 
by the International Children's Fund of the 
United Nations Organization, of certain 
amounts received from services of conscien- 
tious objectors; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 692). Referred to the Committ e of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 3395. A bill to add certain lands to 
the Modoc National Forest, Calif.; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 693). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands, 
H. R. 3614. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Brainerd War Dead National 
Memorial; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
694). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. CARSON: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, H, R. 2956. A bill 
to amend the Natural Gas Act approved June 
21, 1938, as amended; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 695). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr, HOFFMAN: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. H. R. 
2225. A bill authorizing the transfer to the 
United States Section, International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, by the War Assets 
Administration of a portion of Fort McIntosh 
at Laredo, Tex., and certain personal prop- 
erty in connection therewith, without ex- 
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change of funds or reimbursement; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 696). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H. R. 1426. A bill 
to extend veterans-preference benefits to. 
widowed mothers of certain ex-servicemen; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 697). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. House Joint Reso- 
lution 156. Joint resolution to authorize 
the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the launching of the 
U. S. S. Constitution; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 698). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works, H. R. 3759. A bill to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 701). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BLACKNEY: Committee on Armed 
Services, H. R. 3501. A bill to amend the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, approved 
August 9, 1946 (Public Law 704, 79th Cong., 
2d sess., 60 Stat. 963), and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 702). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BLACKNEY: Committee on Armed 
Services. H. R. 3851. A bill to provide ad- 
ditional inducements to physicians and sur- 
geons to make a career of the United States 
military, naval, and public health services, 
and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 703). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. H. R. 
775. A bill for the establishment of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 704). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. Senate Joint Resolution 125, 
Joint resolution to strengthen the common 
defense and to meet industrial needs for tin 
by providing for the maintenance of a do- 
mestie tin-smelting industry; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 705). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 3969. A bill to establish a Columbia 
Interstate Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. O'KONSEI: 

H. R. 3970. A bill to establish standards 
for education in the Constitution and Amer- 
ican history for the District of Columbia, 
to provide for obtaining factual informa- 
tion by the Congress of teaching methods 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 3971. A bill to amend section 2455 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, to 
increase the size of isolated or disconnected 
tracts or parcels of the public domain which 
may be sold, and for other purposes: to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 
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By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 3972. A bill to transfer certain func- 
tions and personnel to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 3973. A bill relating to the compen- 
sation of commissioners for the Territory 
of Alaska; to the Committee on Public 
Lands, 

By Mr. MacKINNON: 

H. R. 3974. A bill to authorize the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to acquire 
home loans guaranteed or insured under the 
provisions of title III of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 3975. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment as officers in the Regular Establish- 
ments of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard of enlisted men who served as 
officers under combat conditions; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R.3976, A bill to raise the minimum 
wage standards of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H. R. 8977. A bill to direct the Civil Service 
Commission to confer a competitive classi- 
fied civil-service status upon certain disabled 
veterans, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 3978. A bill to provide for the tempo- 
rary advancement in rank and increase in 
salary of lieutenants in the Metropolitan 
Police force of the District of Columbia serv- 
ing as supervisors of certain squads; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 3979. A bill to promote the national 
security by providing for a Secretary of Na- 
tional Security; for a National Military Estab- 
lishment; for a Department of the Army, a 
Department of the Navy, and a Department 
of the Air Forces; and for the coordination 
of the activities of the National Military 
Establishment with other departments and 
agencies of the Government concerned with 
the national security (short title: National 
Security Act of 1947); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 3980. A bill to enable debtor railroad 
corporations expeditiously to effectuate re- 
organizations of their financial structures; 
to alter or modify their financial securities; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 3981. A bill providing for the sale of 
the Trask Homes housing project in Tilla- 
mook, Oreg.; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 257. A resolution requesting the 
Secretary of the Treasury to furnish the 
House of Representatives full information 
relative to food and meat being shipped from 
Greece and the Mediterranean area to the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. Res. 258. A resolution requesting the 
Secretary of State to furnish the House of 
Representatives full information relative to 
food and meat being shipped from Greece 
and the Mediterranean area to the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. Res. 259. A resolution providing ex- 
penses for conducting the investigations and 
surveys authorized by House Resolution 211 
of the Eightieth Congress; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 3982. A bill to provide for the read- 
mission to citizenship of Hua-Chuen Mei; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLE of Missouri: 

H. R. 3983. A bill for the relief of Northwest 
Missouri Fair Association, of Bethany, Har- 
rison County, Mo.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H. R. 3984. A bill for the relief of George 
Hampton; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 3 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 3985. A bill for the relief of James R. 

Frazer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


678. By Mr. DONDERO: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Royal Oak, Mich., petitioning Con- 
gress to prevent the cutting down of the trees 
in the Olympic Forest by individuals or cor- 
porations for commercial uses and urging ad- 
verse action on Senate bill 711, House bills 
2750 and 2751, and House Joint Resolution £4; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

679. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion by Auxiliaries of the United Spanish War 
Veterans of Wisconsin, protesting entrance 
of 250,090 displaced persons into our country; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

680. By the SPEAKER: Petition of 200 

members of St. Lukes’ Archconfraternity, 
Gary, Ind., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to request for in- 
vestigation of conditions in Yugoslavia; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

681. Also, petition of A. M. Corbett and 
sundry other citizens of West Palm Beach, 
Fla., petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to endorsement of the 
Townsend plan, House bill 16; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

€82. Also, petition of T. S. Kinney and 
sundry other citizens of Orlando, Fla., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to endorsement of the Town- 
send plan, House bill 16; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

683. Also, petition of Miss Anna L. Stark 
and sundry other citizens of Sarasota, Fia., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to endorsement of the Town- 
send plan, House bill 16; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

684. Also, petition of members of Loyalty 
Council No. 55, a subordinate council, repre- 
sentatives of the Daughters of America, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resclution 
with reference to opposition to House bills 
35, 36, 37, 38, 464, 466, 1249, 1250, and 1251; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, we are beginning to un- 
derstand at last that the things that are 
wrong with our world are the sum total 
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of all the things that are wrong with us 
as individuals. Thou hast made us after 
Thine image, and our hearts can find no 
rest until they rest in Thee. 

We are too Christian really to enjoy 
sinning and too fond of sinning really 
to enjoy Christianity. Most of us know 
perfectly well what we ought to do; our 
trouble is that we do not want to do it. 
Thy help is our only hope. Make us 
want to do what is right, and give us the 
ability to do it. 

In the name of Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHITE, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of Tuesday, June 24, 1947, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on June 25, 1947, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 


S. 317. An act for the relief of Robert B. 
Jones; 

S. 361. An act for the relief of Alva R. 
Moore; 

S. 425. An act for the relief of Col. Frank 
R. Loyd; 

S. 470. An act for the relief of John H. 
Gradwell; 

S. 514. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Sylvia De Cicco; 

S. 561. An act for the relief of Robert G. 
Birkes; 

S. 597. An act to provide for the protection 
of forests against destructive insects and dis- 
eases, and for other purposes; and 

S. 614. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for a permanent Census 
Office,” approved March 6, 1902, as amended 
(the collection and publication of statistical 
information by the Bureau of the Census). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 135) to extend the succession, 
lending powers, and the functions of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
with an amendment in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3303) to stimulate volunteer en- 
listments in the Regular Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States. 

The message further announced that 
the House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the fol- 
lowing bills of the House: 

H. R. 1358. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the management 
and operation of naval plantations outside 
the continental United States,” approved 
June 28, 1944; 

H. R. 1371. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to appoint, for supply duty 
only, officers of the line of the Marine Corps, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1375. An act to further amend sec- 
tion 10 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
so as to provide for the clothing allowance of 
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enlisted men of the Marine Corps and Marine 
Corps Reserve; 

H. R. 2276. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to pay certain expenses incident 
to training, attendance, and participation of 
personnel of the Army of the United States 
in the caventh winter sports Olympic games 
and the fourteenth Olympic games and for 
future Olympic games; and 

H. R. 3791. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 3342. An act to enable the Govern- 
ment of the United States more effectively to 
carry on its foreign relations by means of pro- 
motion of the interchange of persons, knowl- 
edge, and skills between the people of the 
United States and other countries, and by 
means of public dissemination abroad of in- 
formation about the United States, its peo- 
ple, and its policies; 

H. R. 3830. An act to provide for the pro- 
motion and elimination of officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and for other 

jurposes; and 

H. R. 3911. An act to continue temporary 
authority of the Maritime Commission until 
March 1, 1948. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrulled bills and joint reso- 
lutions, and they were signed by the Pres- 
ident pro tempore: 

H. R. 381. An act for the relief of Allen T. 
Feamster, Jr.; 

H. R. 407. An act for the relief of Claude R. 
Hall and Florence V. Hall; 

H. R. 493. An act to amend section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to control the possession, 
sale, transfer, and use of pistols and other 
dangerous weapons in the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved July 8, 1932 (sec. 22, 3204 D. C. 
Code, 1940 ed.); 

H. R. 577. An act to preserve historic grave- 
yards in abandoned military posts; 

H. R. 617. An act for the relief of James 
Harry Martin; 

H. R. 1067. An act for the relief of S. O. 
Spradling and R. T. Morris; 

H. R. 1144, An act for the relief of Samuel 
W. Davis, Jr.; Mrs. Samuel W. Davis, Jr.; and 
Betty Jane Davis; 

H. R. 1318. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Fuku Kurokawa Thurn; 

H. R. 1358. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the management 
and operation of naval plantations outside 
the continental United States,” approved 
June 28, 1944; 

H. R. 1362. An act to permit certain naval 
personnel to count all active service rendered 
under temporary appointment as warrant or 
commissioned officers in the United States 
Navy and the United States Naval Reserve, or 
in the United States Marine Corps and the 
United States Marine Corps Reserve, for pur- 
poses of promotion to commissioned warrant 
officer in the United States Navy, or the 
United States Marine Corps, respectively; 

H. R. 1371. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to appoint, for supply duty 
only, officers of the line of the Marine Corps, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1375. An act to further amend sec- 
tion 10 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
so as to provide for the clothing allowance 
of enlisted men of the Army, Marine Corps, 
and Marine Corps Reserve; 

H. R. 1376. An act to amend the acts of 
October 14, 1942 (56 Stat. 786), as amended, 
and November 28, 1943 (57 Stat. 593), as 
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amended, so as to authorize tion 
of dependents and household effects of per- 
sonnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard to oversea bases; 

H. R. 1514. An act for the relief of certain 
disbursing officers of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1628. An act relinquishing to the 
State of Ilinois certain right, title, or in- 
terest of the United States of America, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 1807. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant to the county of 
Pittsburg, Okla., a perpetual easement for the 
construction, maintenance, and operation 
of a public highway over a portion of the 
United States naval ammunition depot, Mc- 
Alester, Okla.; 

H. R. 1845. An act to amend existing laws 
relating to military leave of certain employees 
of the United States or of the District of Co- 
lumbia so as to equalize rights to leave of 
absence and reemployment for such employ- 
ees who are members of the Enlisted or OM- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, the National Guard, or 
the Naval Reserve, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1997. An act to provice seniority bene- 
fits for certain officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and of the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia who are 
veterans of World War II and lost opportunity 
for promotion by reason of their service in 
the armed forces of the United States; 

H. R. 2248. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant ar easement and to con- 
vey to the Louisiana Power & Light Co. a 
tract of land comprising a portion of Camp 
Livingston in the State of Louisiana; 

H. R. 2276. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to pay certain expenses incident 
to training, attendance, and participation of 

el of the Army of the United States 
and of the naval service, respectively, in the 
Seventh Winter Sports Olympic Games and 
the Fourteenth Olympic Games and for fu- 
ture Olympic games; 

H. R. 2339. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the designation of 
Army mail clerks and assistant Army mail 
clerks,” approved August 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 
656), and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2411. An act to authorize patenting 
of certain lands to Public Hospital District 
No. 2, Clallam County, Wash., for hospital 


purposes; 

H. R. 2545. An act to provide funds for co- 
operation with the school board of the 
Moclips-Aloha district for the construction 
and equipment of a new school building in 
the town of Moclips, Grays Harbor County, 
Wash., to be available to both Indian and 
non-Indian children; 

H. R. 2654. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to grant to the Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, State of 
Maryland, a permanent easement for the 
purpose of installing, maintaining, and serv- 
icing a subterranean water main in, on, and 
across the land of the United States Coast 
Guard station called Lazaretto depot, Balti- 
more, Md.; 

H.R. 2655. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant to the Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, State of 
Maryland, a permanent easement for the 
purpose of installing, maintaining, and serv- 
icing two subterranean water mains in, on, 
and across the land of Fort McHenry Na- 
tional Monument and Historic Shrine, Md.; 

H. R. 2915. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Frederick Faber Wesche (formerly Ann Mau- 
reen Bell); 

H. R. 3124. An act to authorize the at- 
tendance of the Marine Band at the Eighty- 
first National Encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, August 10 to 14, 1947; 

H. R. 3372. An act au certain 
agreements with respect to rights in helium- 

gas lands in the Navajo Indian Res- 
ervation, N. Mex., and for other purposes; 
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H. R.3629. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer to the Panama Canal of property which 
is surplus to the needs of the War Depart- 
ment or Navy Department; 

H. R. 3769. An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to qualifications of 
part-time referees in bankruptcy; 

H. R. 3791. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1847, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution authorizing 
the presentation of the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross to Rear Adm. Charles E, Rosen- 
dahl, United States Navy; 

H. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Roy Stanley Geiger, lieutenant general, 
United States Marine Corps, a commission 
as general, United States Marine Corps, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to recog- 
nize uncompensated services rendered the 
Nation under the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from the 
Senate tomorrow and Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the request is granted. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I am doing 
now what I have failed to do thus far, 
and I believe one of the subcommittees 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare is still standing in suspense be- 
cause I have forgotten to do this. 

The Subcommittee on Health of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
which is now in the process of holding 
a hearing on Senate bill 545, asks the 
consent of the Senate to continue the 
hearing during the rest of today, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cations and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


Revisep EsTIMATE OF APROPRIATION von VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION (S. Doc. No. 66) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a revised 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1948 involving an increase of $2,088,000 for 
the Veterans’ Administration in the form of 
an amendment to his submission of May 15, 
1947, to the House of Representatives con- 
tained in House Document 252 (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS OF GOVERNMENT Con- 
PORATIONS AND CREDIT AGENCIES (S. Doc. 
No. 67) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the language of the “General pro- 
visions” of the Government corporations and 
credit agencies budget for the fiscal year 
1948 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed, 
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AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposet 
legislation to amend section 3121 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Finance. 


Donations BY Navy DEPARTMENT TO NON- 
PROFIT INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
reporting, pursuant to law, a list of institu- 
tions and organizations, all nonprofit and 
eligible, which have requested donations 
from the Navy Department; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


EXPENDITURES FroM APPROPRIATION OF 
Sr. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, recommending 
an amendment to draft of a bill to author- 
ize certain expenditures from the appropria- 
tion of St. Elizabeths Hospital, and for other 
purposes, submitted to the Senate on April 
22, 1947 (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the President pro tempore and 
referred as indicated: 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“House Joint Resolution 21 


“Whereas the present system of financing 
the cost of administration of State unem- 
ployment-compensation and employment- 
service operations by grants from the Fed- 
eral Government under the provisions of the 
Social Security Act, the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
and the Unemployment Tax Act is defective 
in the following respects: 

“1. Congress and the responsible Federal 
agencies have failed to make available to the 
State of Illinois and the other States suf- 
cient funds to permit proper administration, 
adequate planning and staffing, and the ren- 
dering of the services to the employers and 
workers of the respective States to which 
they are entitled by reason of the provisions 
of their unemployment-compensation laws; 

“2. It has permitted the Federal Govern- 
ment to collect from the employers of this 
State Federal unemployment taxes at the 
rate of three-tenths of 1 percent cf their pay 
rollis, amounting to approximately $98,090,- 
000, to be used for administration of this 
State’s Unemployment Compensation Act, 
while granting for such purposes only the 
sum of approximately $28,000,000, thus 
diverting for other purposes the sum of 
$70,000,000; 

“3. It permits the determination of the 
amount necessary for efficient operation of 
State unemployment-compensation laws and 
the granting of funds for that purpose by a 
Federal agency which has no obligation or 
responsibility for the administration of such 
State laws: 

“t. By permitting a Federal agency to grant 
or withhold funds, such agency is enabled to 
interfere in matters of administration which 
should be the sole province of the State. 

“5. It burdens the employers of this State 
and other States with the obligation’ of dupli- 


_eate reporting to the State and Federal 


Government, and in some cases with double 
taxation; and 

“Whereas the State of Illinois is fully 
capable and desirous of administering its 
employment security program without aid 
or interference by the Federal Government: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Sizty-fifth General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois (the senate concurring 
herein), That the Congress of the United 
States be respectfully requested to enact leg- 
islation to exempt employers from the pay- 
ment of the Federal three-tenths-of-1-rer- 
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cent unemployment tax and to permit each 
State to collect such tax, in addition to con- 
tributions now collected by it, and to use 
such sums to finance its employment security 
program without Federal restriction; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted by the secretary. of state to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, the chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate of the 
United States, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the Senate of the 
United States, and each Member of the Con- 
gress elected from the State of Illinois. 

“Adopted by the house, June 11, 1947. 

“Concurred in by the senate, June 18, 1947.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Florida; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands: 

“House Resolution 45 
“Resolution commending the United States 

Forest Service for the manner in which it 

has activated and maintained the Apa- 

lachicola National Forest in Liberty 

County, Fla. 

“Whereas the United States Forest Serv- 
ice in 1933 activated the Apalachicola Na- 
tional Forest in Liberty County, Fla., and 
since said date has enlarged and maintained 
said forest and it is now one of the largest 
and outstanding national forests in the 
United States of America; and 

“Whereas the soil contained within Apa- 
lachicola National Forest is especially suited 
to the production and growth of long-leaf 
yellow pine trees; and 

“Whereas the timber resources of the 
United States are becoming extinct except 
within the national forest, and it is of para- 
mount interest and concern to the people 
of the United States that the production 
and growth of timber should be carried on; 
and 

“Whereas it is the sense of the House of 
Representatives of the State of Florida that 


the continued growth and production of. 


long-leaf yellow-pine timber should not be 
interfered with but should be encouraged 
in every way possible: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Florida: 

“SECTION 1. That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Florida commends the 
United States Forest Service for the man- 
ner in which it has activated and main- 
tained the Apalachicola National Forest in 
Liberty County, Fla., and for its splendid 
record in the conduct of said forest and 
in the production of timber and the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the sale of 
said timber to Liberty County, Fla. 

“Sec, 2. That it is the desire of this House 
of Representatives that no action of any 
kind be taken by the United States Forest 
Service or any branch of the United States 
Government that would tend to reduce the 
size of said forest, the production of timber 
therein, or the distribution of the proceeds 
received from the sale of said timber to 
Liberty County, Fla., and that said forest 
be maintained at its present size. 

“Sec. 3. That a certified copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the Honorable 
CLAUDE PEPPER and the Honorable SPESSARD 
L. HOLLAND, United States Senators from 
Florida; to the Honorable Bos Sixes, Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of the 
United States from the Third Congressional 
District of Florida; and to the Clerk of the 
Senate of the United States; and to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States; and to the Honorable Harry S. Tru- 
man, President of the United States of 
America.” 
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A petition signed by sundry citizens of the 
State of Florida, praying for the enactment 
of the so-called Townsend plan to provide 
old-age assistance; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


PROTEST AGAINST LIQUOR ADVERTISING 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, over the 
past weeks I have received in my office 
600 petitions in favor of Senate bill 265, 
to prohibit the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of advertisements of al- 
coholic beverages, and for other purposes. 

These petitions contain over 16,000 
signatures. I should like to have a list 
of the communities, cities, and villages 
represented in the petitions incorporated 
in the Recorp with my remarks. 

There being no objection the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

PETITIONS RE CAPPER BILL (S. 265), WITH 16,346 
SIGNATURES AFFIXED, RECEIVED FROM NEW 
YORK STATE CITIES AND VILLAGES 
Adams, Akron, Alabama, Albany, Albertson, 

Albion, Alden, Alexander, Alfred, Allegany, 

Alplaus, Altamont, Alton, Ames, Amityville, 

Amsterdam, Andover, Anglica, Apalachin, 

Arcade, Argyle, Armonk, Ashville, Atlanta, 

Attica, Auburn, Aurora, Averill Park, Avoca, 

Avon, Babylon, Baldwin, Baldwinsville, Ball- 

ston Spa, Barnerville, Barneveld, Barton, 

Bason, Batavia, Bath, Bayport, Beaver Dams, 

Belfast, Bellerose, Belmont, Bergen, Berkshire, 

Barne, Bethel, Binghamton, Black River, 

Bloomingburg, Bloomingdale, Blossvale, Bom- 

bay, Boonville, Boston, Breesport, Brewerton, 

Brightwaters, Broadalbin, Brockport, Bronx- 

ville, Brookfield, Brocklyn, Brushton, Buffalo, 

Burdett, Caledonia, Cambridge, Camden, 

Canajoharie, Canastota, Candor, Caneadea, 

Canisteo, Carthage, Cassadaga, Castle Creek, 

Catskill, Cazenovia, Central Bridge, Ceres, 

Champlain, Chapin, Chautauqua, Chenango 

Forks, Cherry Creek, Cherry Valley, Chili, 

Chittenango, Churchville, Cicero, Clarence, 

Clarendon, Clarksville, Clay, Clayville, Clever- 

dale, Clyde, Clymer, Cobleskill, Coeymans, 

Cohocton, Cohoes, Collins, Collins Center, 

Commack, Comstock, Conewango Valley, 

Cooksburg, Cooperstown, Copenhagen, Corfu, 

Corinth, Corning, Cornwall, Cortland, Cox- 

sackle, Crown Point, Crown Point Center, 

Cuba, Dale, Dalton, Dansville, Dayton, Delan- 

son, Delhi, Delmar, Depauville, De Peyster, 

Deposit, De Ruyter, De Witt, Dewittville, 

Dickinson Center, Dresden, Dryden, Dundee, 

Eagle Bridge, Earlville, East Amherst, East 

Aurora, East Bloomfield, East Moriches, East 

Northport, Eastport, East Rockaway, East 

Syracuse, East Williston, Eaton, Edwards, 

Elma, Elmira, Elnora, Endicott, Endwell, 

Erieville, Erin Esperance, Etna, Fairport, 

Falconer, Farmingdale, Fayetteville, Fern- 

dale, Fernwood, Fillmore, Fishers, Flushing, 

Fonda, Forestville, Fort Edward, Fort Hunter, 

Fort Plain, Frankfort, Franklin, Franklin De- 

pot, Franklin Square, Franklinville, Fredonia, 

Freedofn, Freeport, Freeville, Frewsburg, 

Friendship, Fulton, Fultonville, Gainesville, 

Galway, .Gasport, Geneseo, Georgetown, 

Germantown, Gerry, Glen Aubrey, Glenfield, 

Glens Falls, Gloversville, Gouverneur, Gowan- 

da, Grahamsville, Granville, Great Neck, 

Greene, Greenlawn, Greenport, Greenville, 

Greenwich, Guilderland Center, Hagaman, 

Hamburg, Hamilton, Hamlin, Hannacroix, 

Hannibal, Harrisville, Hartwick, Hauppauge, 

Hemlock, Hempstead, Herkimer, Hermon, 

Heuvelton, Higgins Bay, Highland, Hilton, 

Himrod, Hoffmans, Hollis, Holcomb, Holland, 

Holley, Holmes, Homer, Honeoye Falls, Hoo- 

sick Falls, Hornell, Horseheads, Houghton, 

Howes Cave, Hudson, Hudson Falls, Hume, 

Hurley, Hurleyville, Hyde Park, Ilion, Inter- 

laken, Ionia, Ira, Ithaca, Jamaica, Jamesport, 

Jamestown, Jay, Jeffersonville, Johnsburg, 


Johnsonburg, Johnson City, Johnstown, Jor- 
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dan, Kauneonga Lake, Keeseville, Kendall, 
Kenmore, Keuka Park, Kingston, Kirkville, 
Knapp Creek, Lacona, La Fargeville. 

Lake Luzerne, Lakemont, Lakewood, Lan- 
caster, Lebanon, Leon, Leonardsville, Le Roy, 
Liberty, Lime, Limestone, Lisbon, Lisle, Little 
Falls, Little Valley, Liverpool, Livingston, 
Livingston Manor, Livonia, Lockport, Long 
Eddy, Long Island City, Loon Lake, Lowman, 
Lowville, Ludlowville, Lynbrook, Lyons, 
Machias, Madrid, Maine, Malone, Manchester, 
Mannsville, Manorville, Marilla, Marlboro, 
Martinsburg, Martville, Massena, Mayfield, 
Mayville, Medusa, Merrickville, Mexico, Mid- 
dlefield, Middle Grove, Middleport, Middle- 
town, Milton, Mineola, Minetto, Minoa, 
Mohawk, Moira, Montgomery, Monticello, 
Mooers, Moravia, Moriah, Morristown, Mount 
Morris, Mount Vernon, Myers, Nanticoke, 
Nanuet, Naples, Nedrow, Newark Valley, New 
Berlin, Newburgh,’ Newfane, New Hartford, 
New Hyde Park, Newport, New Suffolk, New 
York, Niagara Falls, Nile, North Bangor, North 
Chili, North Cohocton, North Granville, 
I orth Pitcher, Northport, North Rose, North 
Tonawanda, Norton Hill, Norwich, Nunda, 
Nyack, Oakfield, Ogdensburg, Olean, Oneida, 
Oneonta, Oramel, Orient, Oriskany Falls, 
Orweli, Ossining, Oswego, Otego, Otto, Owego, 
Painted Post, Palatine Bridge, Panama, Pat- 
chogue, Pavilion, Pearl River, Peekskill, Pen- 
field, Penn Yan, Perry, Perrysburg, Peru, 
Philmont, Phoenix, Plattekill, Port Byron, 
Porterville, Port Henry, Port Jervis, Portville, 
Potsdam, Poughkeepsie, Prattsville, Preston 
Hollow, Pulaski, Pultneyvilie, Randolph, Ran- 
somville, Ravena, Red Creek, Rensselaer, 
Rexford, Rhinebeck, Richburg, Richford, 
Richland, Richmondyille, Ripley, Riverhead, 
Rochester, Rockland, Rockville Centre, Rose, 
Rosendal-, Round Lake, Rouses Point, Rush, 
Rus’ ford, Russell, St. Johnsville, Salamanca, 
Salt Point, Sandusky, Saranac Lake, Saratoga 
Springs, Savannah, Sayville, Schenectady, 
Schenevus, Schuyleryille, Scio, Scottsville, 
Selkirk, Sharon Springs, Sherburne, Sherman, 
Shortesville, Silver Creek, Silver Springs, Sin- 
clairville, Skaneateles, Sloansville, Smiths 
Basin, Smithtown, Smyrna, Snyder, Sodus, 
Sodus Point, Southampton, South Dayton, 
South Lansing, South Otselic, South Wester- 
lo, Sparrow Bush, Speculator, Spencerport, 
Speonk, Spragueville, Sprakers, Springfield 
Center, Spring Valley, Springwater, Stafford, 
Stanfordville, Stanley, Staten Island, Still- 
water, Stockton, Straits Corners, Sundown, 
Swain, Swan Lake, Syracuse, Tarrytown, Ti- 
conderoga, Tioga Center, Tomkins Cove, 
Tompkins Corners, Tonawanda, Troy, Tru- 
mansburg, Truthville, Unadilla, Union Grove, 
Union Springs, Utica, Vails Gate, Valley 
Stream, Varysburg, Vermontville, Vernon 
Center, Vestal, Victor, Voorheesville, Walden, 
Wallace, Wallkill, Walton, Wantagh, Warner- 
ville, Warsaw, Warwick, Washingtonville, 
Waterford, Water Mill, Waterport, Water- 
vliet, Watkins Glen, Waverly, Wayland, 
Wayne, Webster, Weedsport, Wells Bridge, 
Wellsburg, Wellsville, Westdale, West Falls, 
Westfield, Westhampton, Weston Mills, West- 
port, West Winfield, Whitehall, White Lake, 
White Plains, Whitney Point, Williamson, 
Wilmington, Wilson, Windsor, Wolcott, 
Woodhull, Woodmere, Woodville, Worcester, 
Wyoming, Yorkshire, Youngstown. 

College Point, Middle Village, Solvay, Fair- 
view, Richmond Hill, Woodhaven, Port Dick- 
inson, Pine Bluff, Laramie, Bosler, Cheyenne, 
Eggertsville, Williamsville, New Hackensack, 
Port Richmond, Scotia, Menands, East Beth- 
any, Ellenville, Queens Village, Synden, St. 
Albans, West Granville, Maspeth, Tottenville, 
Frankport, Astoria, Bayside, Woodside, Forest 
Hills, Jackson Heights, Sprokers, Elmhurst, 
Rutherford, Southampton, Sterling, West 
Barre, Langnoit, Oceanside, Gilbertsville, 
South New Berlin, Mount Upton, Centerport, 
Nichols, Troupsburg, Circleville, Fair Oaks, 
Palmyra, Marion, East Palmyra, Upper Nyack, 
South Nyack. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 3251. A bill to amend the act of July 
24, 1941 (55 Stat. 603), as amended, so as 


to authorize naval retiring boards to con- 


sider the cases of certain officers, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 356). 

By Mr. BALDWIN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 364. A bill to expedite the disposition of 
Government surplus airports, airport facili- 
ties, and equipment and to assure their dis- 
position in such manner as will best encour- 
age and foster the development of civilian 
aviation and preserve for national defense 
purposes a strong, efficient, and properly 
maintained Nation-wide system of public 
airports, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 359). 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

H. R. 3394. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the evacuation 
and return of the remains of certain persons 
who died and are buried outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States,” approved 
May 16, 1946, in order to provide for the 
shipment of the remains of World War II 
dead to the homeland of the deceased or of 
next of kin, to provide for the disposition 
of group and mass burials, to provide for the 
burial of unknown American World War II 
dead in United States military cemeteries to 
be established overseas, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to acquire land overseas and 
to establish United States military cemeteries 
thereon, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 358). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 3484. A bill to transfer the Remount 
Service from the War Department to the 
Department of Agriculture; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 357). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 


- Judiciary: 


S. 136. A bill for the relief of Ioannis 
Stephanes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
360); and 

S. 409. A bill for the relief of Milan 
Jandrich; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
361). 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 

and ~ 


Agriculture Forestry: 

S. 1087. A bill to amend section 502 (a) of 
the Department of Agriculture Organic Act 
of 1944; without amendment (Rept. No. 362); 

5.1249. A bill authorizing additional re- 
search and investigation into problems and 
methods relating to the eradication of cattle 
grubs, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 363); and 

H. R. 195. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell certain lands in 
Alaska to the city of Sitka, Alaska; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 364). 

By Mr. AITKEN: 

From the Committee on Agriculture and 


Forestry: 

S. 1326. A bill to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 378). 

From the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments: 

S. 1380. A bill to authorize relief of the 
Chief Dicbursing Officer, Division of Dis- 
bursement, Treasury Department, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
379). 

By Mr. REVERCOMB, from the Committee 
on Public Works: 

H. R. 1610. A bill to amend the act of 
June 14, 1938, so as to authorize the Cairo 
Bridge Commission to issue its refunding 


bonds for the purpose of refunding the out- . 


standing bonds issued by the commission to 
pay the cost of a certain toll bridge at or 
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near Cairo, Nl.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 365); and 

H.R.3072. A bill to authorize the prep- 
aration of preliminary plans and estimates 
of cost of for the erection of an addition or 
extension to the House Office Buildings and 
the remodeling of the fifth floor of the Old 
House Office Building; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 366). . 

By Mr. O'CONOR, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: 

S. 1180. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of a special series of commemorative stamps 
in honor of Gold Star mothers; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 367). 

By Mr. BUCK, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

S. 612. A bill to amend section 35 of chap- 
ter III of the act of June 19, 1934, entitled 
“An act to regulate the business of life in- 
surance in the District of Columbia,” as 
amended, so as to permit certain additional 
investments; with amendments (Rept. No. 
371); 

H. R. 1633. A bill to amend section 16 of 
chapter V of the act of June 19, 1934, en- 
titled “An act to regulate the business of 
life insurance in the District of Columbia”; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 368); 

H. R. 1634. A bill to amend section 1, and 
provisions (6), (7), and (8) of section 3, 
and provision (3) of section 4 of chapter 
V of the act of June 19, 1934, entitled “An 
act to regulate the business of life insur- 
ance in the District of Columbia,” and to 
add sections 5a, 5b, and 50 thereto; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 369); and 

H. R. 1893. A bill to authorize the sale of 
the bed of E Street SW., between Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Streets, in the District of 
ae without amendment (Rept. No. 
370). 

By Mr. KEM, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

S. 8. A bill to provide for the incorpora- 
tion, regulation, merger, consolidation, and 
dissolution of certain business corporations 
in the District of Columbia; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 372); 

S. 1442. A bill to amend sections 235 and 
327 of the Code of Laws for the District of 
Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
374); 

H. R. 494. A bill to reorganize the system 
of parole of prisoners convicted in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 373); 

H. R. 3235. A bill to amend the Code of 
Laws of the District of Columbia, with re- 
spect to abandonment of condemnation pro- 
ceedings; without amendment (Rept. No. 
375); and 

H. R. 3515. A bill to make it unlawful in 
the District of Columbia to corruptly infu- 
ence participants or officials in contests of 
skill, speed, strength, or endurance, and to 
provide a penalty therefor; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 376). 

By Mr. MCGRATH, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

S. 1402. A bill to authorize the parishes 
and congregations of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the District of Columbia to 
establish bylaws governing the election of 
their vestrymen; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 380); 

S. 1462. A bill to authorize the official re- 
porters of the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to collect fees for trans- 
scripts, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 381); 

H. R. 2470. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a band in the Metropolitan Po- 
lice force; without amendment (Rept. No. 


* 

H. R.3547. A bill to authorize funds for 
ceremonies in the District of Columbia; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No, 383); and 

S. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appropriate commemoration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
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establishment of the seat of the Federal 
Government in the District of Columbia; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 384). 

By Mr. ECTON, from the Committee on 
Public Lands: 

S. 714. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Claude 
E. Milliken; with amendments (Rept. No. 
385); and 

S. 1317 A bill to give to members of the 
Crow Tribe the power to manage and assume 
charge of their restricted lands, for their own 
use or for lease purposes, while such lands 
remain under trust patents; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 386). 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Public Lands: 

S. 1419. A bill to enable the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawali to authorize the city 
and county of Honolulu, a municipal corpo- 
ration, to issue sewer bonds; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 387); and 

S. 1420. A bill to authorize the issuance of 
certain public-improvement bonds by the 
Territory of Hawaii; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 388). 

By Mr. BREWSTER, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 1038. A bill to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act; with amendments (Rept. No. 389). 

By Mr. BROOKS, from the Gommittee on 
Rules and Administration: 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of a 
memorial to Andrew W. Mellon; with amend- 
ments; 

S. Con. Res, 6. Concurrent resolution to in- 
clude all general appropriation bills in one 
consolidated general appropriation bill; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 391); 

S. Con. Res. 11. Concurrent resolution cre- 
ating a joint committee to investigate cer- 
tain matters affecting agriculture; with 
amendments; 

S. Con. Res. 18. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the printing of proceedings at the 
unveiling of the statue of William E. Borah; 
without amendment; 

S. Res. 123. Resolution requiring each com- 
mittee of the Senate to report semiannually 
certain information concerning its employees 


‘and expenditure of funds; without amend- 


ment; 

S. Res. 127. Resolution prohibiting, under 
certain conditions, the printing in the body 
of the CoNGREssIONAL RECORD of matter of- 
fered as a part of the remarks of a Senator; 
without amendment; and 

S. Res. 128. Resolution to pay a gratuity to 
Carolyn Crum Orbello: without amendment, 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED ` 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on June 24, 1947, he presented to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill and joint resolution: 

S. 751. An act to continue a system of 
nurseries and nursery schools for the day 
care of school-age and under-school-age chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia through 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 113. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of & 
memorial to the Marine Corps dead of all 
wars. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations and withdrawing 
the nominations of sundry postmasters, 
which nominations were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: 


Sundry postmasters. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming: 

S. 1498. A bill to provide support for wool, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 1499. A bill providing for the convey- 
ance to the State of South Carolina, or any 
political subdivision thereof, of that por- 
tion of the Fort Moultrie Military Reserva- 
tion determined to be surplus to the needs 
of the War Department; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1500. A bill for the relief of Lt. Richard 
Park, United States Naval Reserve; and 

S. 1501. A bill for the relief of W. Irving 
Lincoln; to the Committee on the Judiciary; 

S. 1502. A bill to authorize the contribu- 
tion to the International Children's Emer- 
gency Pund of the United Nations of an 
amount equal to the moneys received by the 
Selective Service System for the services of 
persons assigned to work of national im- 
portance under civilian direction pursuant 
to section 5 (g) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

8.1503. A bill for the relief of Charles L. 
Bishop; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1504. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the confirmation of the title to 
the Saline lands in Jackson County, State of 
Illinois, to D. H. Brush, and others,” approved 
March 2, 1861; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 1505. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey certain lands in Boise, 
Idaho, to the Bolse Chamber of Commerce; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1506. A bill for the relief of Max Al- 
brecht Blank; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 1507. A bill authorizing the sale of un- 
disposed of lots in Michel Addition to the 
town of Polson, Mont.; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. McCARRAN (for himself and 
Mr. WILEY): 

S. 1508. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to express the intent of the Congress 
with reference to the regulation of the bus- 
iness of insurance,” approved March 9, 1945 
(59 Stat. 33); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

8. 1509. A bill to raise the minimum wage 
standards of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 1510. A bill to provide every adult citizen 
in the United States with equal basic Federal 
insurance, permitting retirement with bene- 
fits at age 60, and also covering total disa- 
bility, from whatever cause, for certain citi- 
zens under 60; to give protection to widows 
with children; to provide an ever-expanding 
market for goods and services through the 
payment and distribution of such benefits in 
ratio to the Nation's steadily increasing 
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ability to produce, with the cost of such 
benefits to be carried by every citizen in pro- 
portion to the income privileges he enjoys; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1511. A bill to provide additional induce- 
ments to physicians, surgeons, and dentists to 
make a career of the United States military, 
naval, and public health services, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

8. 1512. A bill to improve accounting with- 
in the Federal Security Administration, to 
authorize intra-agency transfers and con- 
solidations of appropriations by the Federal 
Security Administrator, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 1513. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Sidney F. Mashbir as a colonel, Ad- 
jutant General's Department, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

S. 1514 (by request). A bill to amend the 
act of Congress entitled “An act to accord 
free entry to bona fide gifts from members 
of the armed forces of the United States on 
duty abroad,” approved December 5, 1942; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

AIKEN 


S. 1515. A bill to make surplus property 
available for the alleviation of damage 
caused by flood or other catastrophe; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. ; 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain creditors of the Norwood Pulp 
& Machinery Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Committee 
on Foreign -Relations, reported an original 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 138) to provide 
for returns of Italian property in the United 
States, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to be placed on the calendar, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 


RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL BY AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN CITIZENS 

Mr. BREWSTER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the resolution (S. Res. 111) relative to 
modifying restrictions on travel by 
American and foreign citizens, which 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN POWERS OF THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER SECOND WAR 
POWERS ACT—AMENDMENT 
Mr. ELLENDER submitted an amend- 

ment and Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma 

submitted amendments intended to he 
proposed by them, respectively, to the 
bill (S. 1461) to extend certain powers 
of the President under title III of the 
Second War Powers Act, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
CLAIRE M. PHILLIPS—AMENDMENT 
Mr. MORSE submitted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 

(S. 1295) for the relief of Mrs. Claire 

M. Phillips, which was referred to the 

Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 

to be printed. 

INVESTIGATION OF OPERATIONS OP 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Mr. BALDWIN (for himself, Mr. BUCK, 


Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. TAYE, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. Ecrox, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. O’DANIEL, 
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Mr. Umstead, and Mr. O’Conor) sub- 
mitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Gon. Res. 20), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Sen- 
ate Committee on Civil Service and the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, or any -duly authorized subcom- 
mittees thereof, are hereby authorized and 
directed to make a joint study and investi- 
gation of the operations of the Post Office 
Department with particular reference to (1) 
the efficiency of the operations of the De- 
partment, (2) the existing postal rates and 
the extent to which each of the various 

of services (including the carriage of 
different classes of mail) rendered by the 
Department is self-supporting, and (3) the 
necessity or desirability of changing the 
methods of conducting the operations of the 
Department and of increasing or adjusting 
postal rates in order to provide more eco- 
nomical methods of executing its functions 
and to eliminate the deficit resulting from 
operations of the Department. 

Sec. 2. The committees shall report to their 
respective Houses, as soon as practicable 
during the present Congress, the results of 
the joint study and investigation together 
with such recommendations for necessary 
legislation, or for changes in methods of 
operation of the Post Office Department, as 
they deem advisable. 

Sec. 3. (a) To carry out the purposes of this 
resolution, the committees are authorized 
to sit and act at such places and times dur- 
ing the sessions, recesses, and adjourned pe- 
riods of the Eightieth Congress; to hold such 
hearings; to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments; to administer such oaths; to take 
such testimony; to procure such printing and 
binding; and to make such expenditures as 
they deem advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic service to report such hearings shall 
not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words, 

(b) In conducting the joint study and in- 
vestigation, the committees are empowered to 
appoint and to fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, and clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants as they deem necessary 
and advisable, but the compensation so fixed 
shall not exceed the compensation pre- 
scribed under the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended, for comparable duties. 

(c) The expenses incurred under this res- 
olution in conducting the joint study and 
investigation shall not exceed $150,000, and 
shall be paid upon vouchers approved by 
the chairmen of the respective committees, 
or by any member, duly authorized by the 
respective chairmen. Disbursements to pay 
such expenses shall be made by the Secretary 
of the Senate out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate, such contingent fund to be reim- 
bursed from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives in the amount of one- 
half of disbursements so made. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING TO RE- 
PORTING OF MEASURES BY COMMIT- 
TEES 


Mr. GURNEY (for himself, Mr. WILEY, 
and Mr. AIKEN) submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 133), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That paragraph (3) of rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) Each standing committee is authorized 
to fix the number of its members (but not 
less than one-third of its entire membership) 
who shall constitute a quorum thereof for 
the transaction of such business as may be 
considered by any such committee. No 
measure or recommendation shall be reported 
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from any such committee unless a majority 
of the members of such committee are ac- 
tually present or have given proxies to a 
member or members of such committee. 

“Sec. 2, After the date of adoption of this 
resolution, section 133 (d) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 shall not be 
effective with respect to the reporting of any 
measure or recommendation by any standing 
committee of the Senate.” 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H. R. 3342. An act to enable the Govern- 
ment of the United States more effectively 
to carry on its foreign relations by means of 
promotion of the interchange of persons, 
knowledge, and skills between the people of 
the United States and other countries, and 
by means of public dissemination abroad of 
information about the United States, its 
people, and its policies; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

H. R. 3830. An act to provide for the pro- 
motion and elimination of officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H. R. 3911. An act to continue temporary 
authority of the Maritime Commission until 
March 1, 1948; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
ACT OF 1947—LETTER BY SENATOR 
WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter on the 
\ Labor-Management Kelations Act, addressed 
by him to the workers of Wisconsin and 
working men and women of America, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY HON. BERNARD M. BARUCH 
BEFORE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Bernard M. Baruch before the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces on 
June 26, 1947, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


LABOR LEGISLATION—ADDRESS BY JOE 
A. WILSON 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
labor legislation by Joe A. Wilson, general 
representative of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, at the Southwest Conference of 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants, at Gal- 
veston, Tex., June 16, 1947, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


PRICE REDUCTION WITH INCREASED 
WAGES—STATEMENT BY FOWLER Mc- 
CORMICK 


Mr. O'MAHONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a statement 
regarding reduction in prices with increases 
in wages, by Fowler McCormick, chairman of 
the board of the International Harvester 
Co., before the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, on June 26, 1947, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE INTERSTATE OIL COMPACT— 
ADDRESS BY HIRAM M. DOW 


[Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address de- 
livered recently by Mr. Hiram M. Dow, one of 
New Mexico's leading lawyers, before the 
Producers’ and Royalty Owners’ Association, 
at Amarillo, Tex., on the subject of the 
interstate oil compact and the work of the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
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CONSERVATION FARMING—ESSAY BY 
JULIAN STOUTAMYER 


[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an essay entitled 
“Conservation Farming,” written by Julian 
Stoutamyer, of the elementary school of 
Front Royal, Va., which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


LABOR LEGISLATION—TELEGRAPHIC 
COMMENT 


Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor» two telegrams 
urging the sustaining of the President’s veto 
of the labor bill, one from the Joint Council 
of Teamsters, No. 37, Phil Brady, president; 
the other from M. E. Steele; which appear in 
the Appendix.] 


THE PALESTINE SITUATION—LETTER TO 
THE PRESIDENT FROM BILLY ROSE 


[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter to 
President Truman from Billy Rose dealing 
with the Palestine situation, published in the 
Washington Times-Herald of June 25, 1947, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION IN COUN- 
TRIES SOUTH OF THE RIO GRANDE— 
LETTER FROM SAMUEL E. GIUDICI 


[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Samuel E. Giudici, of Lima, 
Peru, regarding plans for preventive measures 
taken by the American Legion against Com- 
munist infiltration in the countries south of 
the Rio Grande, and resolutions pertaining 
thereto, which appear in the Appendix.] 


NO LOAFERS, THEY—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WILMINGTON (DEL.) JOURNAL- 
EVERY EVENING 


[Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled No Loafers, They,” published in the 
Wilmington (Del.) Journal-Every Evening of 
June 20, 1947, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETO OF THE LABOR 
BILL—ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK 
TIMES 
Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an article entitled 

“Truman and His ‘Team’ Stand Up to Con- 

gress,” published in the New York Times of 

June 22, 1947, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT OF 
1947—EDITORIAL FROM ARKANSAS 
DEMOCRAT 
[Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 

torial entitled “Labor Reform Bill Becomes 

Law,” published in the Arkansas Democrat 

of June 24, 1947, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix. ] 

TO THE BOARDS OF DIRECTORS OF 
AMERICAN BUSINESS — EDITORIAL 
FROM FORTUNE MAGAZINE 
Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “To the Boards of Directors of Ameri- 

can Business,” published in the June 1947 

issue of Fortune magazine, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 

REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL ON INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND 
FINANCIAL PROBLEMS (H. DOC. NO. 365) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
read, and with the accompanying report 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


JUNE 26 


(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 7728.) 


EXTENSION OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 135) to extend the 
succession, lending powers, and the 
functions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which was to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


TITLE I—AMENDMENT TO RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION ACT 


SECTION 1, The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. There is hereby created a body 
corporate with the name ‘Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation’ (herein called the 
Corporation), with a capital stock of $325,- 
000,000 subscribed by the United States of 
America. Its principal office shall be located 
in the District of Columbia, but there may 
be established agencies or branch offices in 
any city or cities of the United States under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the board 
of directors. This act may be cited as the 
‘Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act.’ 

“Sec.2. The management of the Corpora- 
tion shall be vested in a board of directors 
consisting of five persons appointed by the 
President of the United States by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Of 
the five members of the board, not more 
than three shall be members of any one 
political party and not more than one shall 
be appointed from any one Federal Reserve 
district. Each director shall devote his time 
principally to the business of the Corpora- 
tion. The terms of the directors shall be 
2 years but they may continue in office until 
their successors. are appointed and quali- 
fied. Whenever a vacancy shall occur other 
than by expiration of term the ap- 
pointed to fill such vacancy shall hold office 
for the unexpired portion of the term of 
the director whose place he is selected to 
fill. The directors, except the chairman, 
shall receive salaries at the rate of $12,500 
per annum each. The chairman of the 
board of directors shall receive a salary at 
the rate of $15,000 per annum. 

“Sec.3. (a) The Corporation shall have 
succession through June 30, 1949, unless it 
is sooner dissolved by an act of Congress. 
It shall have power to adopt, alter, and use 
a corporate seal; to make contracts; to lease 
or purchase such real estate as may be nec- 
essary for the transaction of its business; 
to sue and be sued, to complain and to de- 
fend, in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, State or Federal: Provided, That the 
Corporation shall be entitled to and granted 
the same immunities and exemptions from 
the payment of costs, charges, and fees as 
are granted to the United States pursuant to 
the provisions of law codified in sections 
548, 548, 555, 557, 578, and 578a of title 28 
of the United States Code, 1940 edition; to 
select, employ, and fix the compensation of 
such officers, employees, attorneys, and 
agents as shall be necessary for the trans- 
action of the business of the Corporation, 
in accordance with laws, applicable to the 
Corporation, as in effect on June 30, 1947, 
and as thereafter amended; and to pre- 
scribe, amend, and repeal, by its board of 
directors, bylaws, rules, and regulations 
governing the manner in which its general 
business may be conducted. Except as may 
be otherwise provided in this act, the board 
of directors of the Corporation shall deter- 
mine the necessity for and the character and 
amount of its obligations and expenditures 
under this act and the manner in which they 
shall be budgeted, incurred, allowed, paid, 
and accounted for, without regard to the 
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provisions of any other laws governing the 
expenditure of public funds and such de- 
terminations shall be final and conclusive 
upon all other officers of the Government. 
The Corporation shall be entitled to the free 
use of the United States mails in the same 
manner as the executive departments of the 
Government, 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the right to recover compensation 
granted by the act approved September 7, 
1916, as amended (5 U. S. C., sec. 751), shall 
be in Heu of, and shall be construed to 
abrogate, any and all other rights and rem- 
edies which any person, except for this pro- 
vision, might, on account of injury or death 
of an employee, assert against the Corpora- 
tion or any of its subsidiaries. 

“Sec.4, (a) To aid in financing agricul- 
ture, commerce, and industry, to help in 
maintaining the economic stability of the 
country and to assist in promoting maximum 
employment and production, the Corpora- 
tion, within the limitations hereinafter pro- 
vided, is authorized— 

“(1) To purchase the obligations of and 
to make loans to any business enterprise 
organized or operating under the laws of 
any State or the United States: Provided, 
That the purchase of obligations (includ- 
ing equipment trust certificates) of, or the 
making of loans to railroads or air carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce or receivers 
or trustees thereof, shall be with the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
respectively: Provided further, That in the 
case of railroads or air carriers not in receiv- 
ership or trusteeship, the Commission or the 
Board, as the case may be, in connection 
with its approval of such purchases or loans, 
shall also certify that such railroad or air 
carrier, on the basis of present and prospec- 
tive earnings, may be expected to meet its 
fixed charges without a reduction thereof 
through judicial reorganization except that 
such certificates shall not be required in the 
case of loans or purchases made for the ac- 
quisition of equipment or for maintenance. 

“(2) To make loans to any financial in- 
stitution organized under the laws of any 
State or of the United States. 

“(3) In order to aid in financing projects 
authorized under Federal, State, or mu- 
nicipal law, to purchase the securities and 
obligations of, or make loans to, (A) mu- 
nicipalities and political subdivisions of 
States, (B) public agencies and instru- 
mentalities of one or more States, munici- 
palities, and political subdivisions of States, 
and (C) public corporations, boards, and 
commissions: Provided, That no such pur- 
chase or loan shall be made for payment 
of ordinary governmental or nonproject op- 
erating expenses as distinguished from pur- 
chases and loans to aid in financing specific 
public projects. 

“(4) To make such loans, in an aggregate 
amount not to exceed $25,000,000 outstand- 
ing at any one time, as it may determine 
to be necessary or appropriate because of 
floods or other catastrophes. 

“(b) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(8) of subsection (a) of this section, unless 
the financial assistance applied for is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms. All 
securities and obligations purchased and all 
loans made under paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(8) of subsection (a) of this section shall be 
of such sound value or so secured as rea- 
sonably to assure retirement or repayment 
and such loans may be made either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate or by the purchase of participations, 
or otherwise. 

“(c) The total amount of investments, 
loans, purchases, and commitments made 
pursuant to this section 4 shall not exceed 
$2,000,000,000 outstanding at any one time. 

“(d) No fee or commission shall be paid by 
any applicant for financial assistance under 
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the provisions of this act in connection with 
any such application, and any agreement to 
pay or payment of any such fee or commission 
shall be unlawful. 

“(e) No director, officer, attorney, agent, 
or employee of the Corporation in any man- 
ner, directly or indirectly, shall participate 
in the deliberation upon or the determina- 
tion of any question affecting his personal 
interests, or the interests of any corporation, 
partnership, or association in which he is 
directly or indirectly interested. 

1) The powers granted to the Corpora- 
tion by this section shall terminate at the 
close of business on June 30, 1949, but the 
termination of such powers shall not be con- 
strued (1) to prohibit disbursement of funds 
on purchases of securities and obligations, 
on loans, or on commitments or agreements 
to make such purchases or loans, made under 
this act to the close of business on 
such date, or (2) to affect the validity or 
performance of any other agreement made 
or entered into pursuant to law. 

“(g) As used in this act, the term ‘State’ 
includes the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawali, and Puerto Rico. 

“Sec. 5. Section 5202 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, as amended, is 
hereby amended by striking out the words 
War Finance Corporation Act’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words ‘Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act’. 

“Sec, 6. The Federal Reserve banks are 
authorized and directed to act as custodians 
and fiscal agents for the Corporation in the 
general performance of its powers conferred 
by this act and the Corporation may reim- 
burse such Federal Reserve banks for such 
services in such manner as may be agreed 
upon. 

“Sec, 7. The Corporation may issue to the 
Secretary of the Treasury its notes, deben- 
tures, bonds, or other such obligations in an 
amount outstanding at any one time suf- 
ficient fo enable the Corporation to carry 
out its functions under this act or any other 
provision of law, such obligations to mature 
not more than 6 years from their respective 
dates of issue, to be redeemable at the 
option of the Corporation before maturity in 
such manner as may be stipulated in such 
obligations. Such obligations may mature 
subsequent to the period of succession of 
the Corporation. Each such obligation shall 
bear interest at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking into con- 
sideration the current average rate on out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States as of the last day of the month 
preceding the issuance of the obligation of 
the Corporation. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to purchase any ob- 
ligations of the Corporation to be issued 
hereunder, and for such purpose the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to use as 
a public-debt transaction the proceeds from 
the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and 
the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended, are extended to include any 
purchases of the Corporation's obligations 
hereunder. 

“Sec. 8. The Corporation, including its 
franchise, capital, reserves and surplus, and 
Its income shall be exempt from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, by any Territory, dependency, or 
possession thereof, or by any State, county, 
municipality, or local taxing authority, ex- 
cept that any real property of the Corpora- 
tion shall be subject to special assessments 
for local improvements and shall be sub- 
ject to State, Territorial, county, municipal, 
or local taxation to the same extent ac- 
cording to its value as other real property is 
taxed: Provided, That the special assessment 
and taxation of real property as authorized 
herein shall not include the taxation as real 
property of possessory interests, pipe lines, 
power lines, or machinery or equipment 
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owned by the Corporation regardless of their 
nature, use, or manner of attachment or 
affixation to the land, building, or other 
structure upon or in which the same may be 
located. The exemptions provided for in the 
preceding sentence with respect to taxation 
(which shall, for all purposes, be deemed to 
include sales, use, storage, and purchase 
taxes) shall be construed to be applicable not 
only with respect to the Corporation but 
also with respect to any other public cor- 
poration which is now or which may be here- 
after wholly financed and wholly managed 
by the Corporation. Such exemptions shall 
also be construed to be applicable to loans 
made, and personal property owned by the 
Corporation or such other corporations, but 
such exemptions shall not be construed to be 
applicable in any State to any b 

which are considered by the laws of such 
State to be personal property for taxation 
purposes. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law or any privilege or consent to 
tax expressly or impliedly granted thereby, 
the shares of preferred stock of national 
banking associations, and the shares of pre- 
ferred stock, capital notes, and debentures of 
State banks and trust companies, acquired 
prior to July 1, 1947, by the Corporation, and 
the dividends or interest derived therefrom 
by the Corporation, shall not, so long as the 
Corporation shall continue to own the same, 
be subject to any taxation by the United 
States, by any Territory, dependency or pos- 
session thereof, or the District of Columbia, 
or by any State, county, municipality, or 
local taxing authority, whether now, hereto- 
fore, or hereafter imposed, levied or assessed, 
and whether for a past, present, or future 
taxing period. 

“Sec. 9. In the event of termination of the 
powers granted to the Corporation by section 
4 of this act prior to the expiration of its 
succession as provided in section 3, the board 
of directors shall, except as otherwise herein 
specifically authorized, proceed to liquidate 
its assets and wind up its affairs. It may 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States as a special fund any money 
belonging to the Corporation or from time to 
time received by it in the course of liquida- 
tion, for the payment of its outstanding ob- 
ligations, which fund may be drawn upon or 
paid out for no other purpose, Any balance 
remaining after the liquidation of all the 
Corporation’s assets and after provision has 
been made for payment of all legal obliga- 
tions shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. 
Thereupon the Corporation shall be dissolved 
and its capital stock shall be canceled and 
retired. 

“Sec. 10. If at the expiration of the suc- 
cession of the Corporation, its board of di- 
rectors shall not have completed the liqui- 
dation of its assets and the winding up of 
its affairs, the duty of completing such liqui- 
dation and winding up of its affairs shall be 
transferred to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who for such purpose shall succeed to all the 


powers and duties of the board ot directors 


under this act. In such event he may assign 
to any officer or officers of the United States 
in the Treasury Department the exercise and 
performance, under his general supervision 
and direction, of any such powers and duties. 
When the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
find that such liquidation will no longer be 
advantageous to the United States and that 
all of the Corporation’s legal obligations have 
been provided for, he shall retire any capital 
stock then outstanding, pay into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts the unused bal- 
ance of the moneys belonging to the Corpo- 
ration, and make a final report to the Con- 
gress. Thereupon the Corporation shall be 
deemed to be dissolved. 

“Sec. 11. (a) Whoever makes any state- 
ment knowing it to be false, or whoever will- 
fully overvalues any security, for the purpose 
of obtaining for himself or for any applicant 
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any loan, or extension thereof by removal, 
deferment of action or otherwise, or the ac- 
ceptance, release, or substitution of security 
therefor, or for the purpose of influencing in 
any way the action of the Corporation, or 
for the purpose of obtaining money, prop- 
erty, or anything of value, under this act, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
2 years, or both. 

„b) Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, or 
counterfeits any note, debenture, bond, or 
other obligation, or coupon, in imitation of 
or purporting to be a note, debenture, bond, 
or other obligation, or coupon, issued by the 
Corporation; or (2) passes, utters, or pub- 
lishes, or attempts to pass, utter, or publish, 
any false, forged, or counterfeited note, de- 
benture, bond, or other obligation, or coupon, 
purporting to have been issued by the Cor- 
poration, knowing the same to be false, 
forged, or counterfeited; or (3) falsely alters 
any note, debenture, bond, or other obliga- 
tion, or coupon, issued or purporting to have 
been issued by the Corporation; or (4) passes, 
utters, or publishes, or attempts to pass, 
utter, or publish, as true any falsely altered 
or spurious note, debenture, bond, or other 
obligation, or coupon, issued or purporting 
to have been issued by the Corporation, 
knowing the same to be falsely altered or 
spurious, or any person who willfully vio- 
lates any other provision of this act, shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000, by imprisonment for not more than 
5 years, or both. 

“(c) Whoever, being connected in any 
capacity with the Corporation, (1) embezzles, 
abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies 
any moneys, funds, securities, or other things 
of value, whether belonging to it or pledged 
or otherwise entrusted to it; or (2) with 
intent to defraud the Corporation or any 
other body politic or corporate, or any in- 
dividual, or to deceive any officer, auditor, or 
examiner of the Corporation, makes any false 
entry in any book, report, or statement of 
or to the Corporation, or, without being duly 
authorized, draws any order or issues, puts 
forth, or assigns any note, debenture, bond, 
or other obligation, or draft, bill of exchange, 
mortgage, judgment, or decree thereof; or 
(3) with intent to defraud participates, 
shares, receives directly or indirectly any 
money, profit, property, or benefit through 
any transaction, loan, commission, contract, 
or any other act of the Corporation; or (4) 
gives any unauthorized information concern- 
ing any future action or plan of the corpora- 
tion which might affect the value of securi- 
ties, or having such knowledge, invests or 
speculates, directly or indirectly, in the se- 
curities or property of any company, bank, 
or corporation receiving loans or other assist- 
ance from the Corporation, shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by im- 
prisonirent for not more than 5 years, or 
both. 

“(d) No individual, association, partner- 
ship, or corporation shall use the words ‘Re- 
construction Finance Corporation’ or a com- 
bination of these three words, as the name 
or a part thereof under which he or it shall 
do business. Every individual. partnership, 
association, or corporation violating this 
prohibition shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be punished by a fine of not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing 1 year, or both. 

„e) The provisions of sections 112, 113, 
114, 115, 116, and 117 of the Criminal Code 
of the United States (U. S. C., title 18, ch. 5, 
secs. 202 to 207, inclusive), insofar as ap- 
plicable, are extended to apply to contracts 
or agreements with the Corporation under 
this act, which for the purposes hereof shall 
be held to include loans, advances, discounts, 
and rediscounts; extensions and renewals 
thereof; and acceptances; releases, and sub- 
stitutions of security therefor. 

“Sec. 12. The Corporation is authorized to 
exercisé the functions, powers, duties, and 
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authority transferred to the Corporation by 
Public Law 109, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved June 30, 1945, but only with respect 
to programs, projects, or commitments out- 
standing on June 30, 1947. 

“Sec. 13. If any provision of this act or 
the application of such provision to any per- 
son or circumstances shall be held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of this act, 
and the applicability of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances, shall not be 
affected thereby.” 


TITLE II-—-MISCELLANEOUS 


Sc. 201. No provision of this act shall be 
construed so as to prevent the Corporation 
from disbursing funds on purchases, of secu- 
rities and obligations, on loans made, or on 
commitments or agreements to make such 
purchases or loans, and liabilities incurred, 
pursuant to law prior to the effective date of 
thic act. 

SEC. 202. The succession of United States 
Commercial Company, a corporation created 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
pursuant to section 5d (8) of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, is 
hereby extended through June 30, 1948. 

SEC. 203. All assets and liabilities of every 
kind and nature, together with all docu- 
ments, books of account, and records, of The 
RFC Mortgage Company, a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of Mary- 
land, all the capital stock of which is owned 
and held by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, shall be transferred to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. With respect 
to the assets, liabilities, and records trans- 
ferred, “Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion” for all purposes is hereby substituted 
for “The RFC Mortgage Company,” and no 
suit, action, or other proceeding lawfully 
commenced by or against such corporation 
shall abate by reason of the enactment of 
this act, but the court, on motion or supple- 
mental petition filed at any time within 12 
months after the date of such enactment, 
showing a necessity for the survival of such 
suit, action, or other proceeding to obtain a 
determination of the questions involved, may 
allow the same to be maintained by or against 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

SEC. 204. The Federal Loan Agency, created 
by Reorganization Plan No. 1 pursuant to the 
provisions of the Reorganization Act of 1939, 
approved April 3, 1939, is hereby abolished, 
and all its property and records are hereby 
transferred to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Sec. 205. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is authorized and directed to trans- 
fer as soon as practicable after the effective 
date of this act, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to receive, all of 
the stock of the Federal home-loan banks 
held by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cancel notes of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and sums due and unpaid upon 
or in connection with such notes at the time 
of such cancellation, in an amount equal to 
the par value of the stock so transferred. 

Sec. 206. The following acts and portions 
of acts are hereby repealed: 

(a) Sections 1, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 
207, 208, 209, and 211 of the Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932, approved July 
21, 1932 (47 Stat. 709), as amended; 

(b) Section 304 of the act approved March 
9, 1933 (48 Stat. 1), as amended; 

(c) Sections 27, 32, 36, 37, and 38 of the 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, ap- 
proved May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 41), as amend- 
ed: 


(d) Sections 5 and 19 (c) and the last two 
sentences of section 8 (b) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, approved May 12, 1933 
(48 Stat. 33), as amended; 

(e) The act approved June 10, 1933 (48 
Stat; 119), as amended; 
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(f) The last sentence of section 4 (b) of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, ap- 
proved June 13, 1933 (48 Stat. 129), as 
amended; 

(g) Sections 301 and 302 of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, approved June 16, 
1933 (48 Stat. 195), as amended; 

(h) Section 84 of the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, approved June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 257), 
as amended; 

(i) The act approved January 20, 1934 (48 
Stat. 318); 

(j) The fourth paragraph of the Emer- 
gency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935, 
approved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1056), and 
section 202 of the Public Works Administra- 
tion Extension Act of 1937, approved June 
29, 1937 (50 Stat. 357); 

(k) Sections 10, 13, 14, 15, and 16 of the 
act approved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1105), as 
amended; 

(1) So much of sections 4 and 602 of the 
National Housing Act, approved June 27, 1934 
(48 Stat. 1247), as amended, as relates to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 

(m) The first section and sections 2, 3, 9, 
11, and 13 of the act approved January 31, 
1935 (49 Stat. 1), as amended; 

(n) The act approved August 24, 1935 (49 
Stat., ch. 646, p. 796); 

(0) The act approved March 20, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1185); 

(p) The act approved April 10, 1936 (49 
Stat., ch. 168, p. 1191); 

(q) The first section of the act approved 
January 26, 1937 (50 Stat. 5), as amended; 

(r) The act approved February 11, 1937 (50 
Stat. 19), as amended; 

(s) So much of section 32 (b) of the Farm 
Credit Act of 1937, approved August 19, 1937 
(50 Stat. 703), as relates to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and so. much of 
section 33 (b) of the said act as relates to the 
payment of the expenses of corporations 
formed by the consolidation of two or more 
regional agricultural credit corporations; 

(t) So much of the act approved June 25, 
1988 (52 Stat. 1193), as relates to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation; 

(u) Section 12 of the Federal Highway Act 
of 1940, approved September 5, 1940 (54 Stat. 


); 

(v) Section 5 of the act approved June 10, 
1941 (55 Stat. 250); 

(w) The act approved October 23, 1941 (55 
Stat., ch. 454, p. 744); 

(x) The act approved March 27, 1942 (56 
Stat., ch. 198, p. 174); 

(y) The act approved June 5, 1942 (56 Stat., 
ch. 352, p. 326); and 

(z) Sections 1 and 2 of Public Law 656, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, approved August 7, 
1946. 

Sec. 207. The liquidation of the affairs of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation admin- 
istered by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration pursuant to Executive Order 9665 
shall be carried out by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the last paragraph of section 5 
of the First War Powers Act, 1941. The 
Smaller War Plants Corporation is hereby 
abolished. 

Sec. 208. (a) The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shall have the power to purchase 
any surplus property for resale, subject to 
regulations of the War Assets Administrator 
or his successor, to small business when, in 
its judgment, such disposition is required to 
preserve and strengthen the competitive posi- 
tion of small business. The purchase of sur- 
plus property under this section shall be 
given priority under the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, as amended, immediately follow- 
ing transfers to Government agencies under 
section 12 of such act, as amended, and dis- 
posals to veterans under section 16 of such 
act, as amended. The provisions of section 
12 (c) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, shall be applicable to purchases 
made under this section. The Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation shall not purchase 


any surplus property pursuant to this section 


» 
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unless a small business had previously made 
application to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for such property. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation shall not pur- 
chase any real property for resale to small 
business pursuant to this section in any case 
where any person from whom the property 
had been acquired by a Government agency, 
gives notice in writing to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation that he intends to exer- 
cise his rights under section 23 of the Sur- 
plus Property Act, as amended. 

(b) The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is further authorized for the purpose of 
carrying out the objectives of this section to 
arrange for sales of surplus property to small 
business concerns on credit or time basis. 

(c) For the purposes of this section the 
terms “persons,” “surplus property,” and 
“Government agency“ have the same meaning 
as is assigned to such terms by section 3 of 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended. 

Src. 209. During the period between June 
30. 1947, and the date of enactment of legis- 
lation making funds available for adminis- 
trative expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, the Corporation is authorized 
to incur, and pay out of its general funds, 
administrative expenses in accordance with 
laws in effect on June 30, 1947, such obliga- 
tions and expenditures to be charged against 
funds when made available for administra- 
tive expenses for the fiscal year 1948. 

Sec. 210. This act shall take effect as of 
midnight June 30, 1947. 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House, request a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Buck, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. 
MAYBANK, and Mr, TAYLOR conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I have been advised by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. TAYLOR] that in 
view of other engagements ne will not be 
able to act as conferee on the legislation 
involving the extension of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that he be 
excused and that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] be appointed in 
his place. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the change is made. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S, 564) to provide for the per- 
formance of the duties of the office of 
President, in case of the removal, resig- 
nation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice President. 

Mr. WHERRY. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the Presidential suc- 
cession bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Inorder for that busi- 
ness io be displaced there must be unani- 
mous consent or a motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. Matters transacted 
by unanimous consent do not affect the 
status of the bill to which the Senator 
from Nebraska refers, 
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PERMANENT BUILDING FOR THE AMER- 
ICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. - I ask unanimous 
consent to report favorably from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations House 
Joint Resolution 193, to grant authority 
for the erection of a permanent building 
for the American National Red Cross, 
District of Columbia Chapter, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and I submit a report (No. 355) 
thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAIN 
in the chair). Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the report will be 
received. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
if the House joint resolution shall be 
enacted, title to the building and the 
property will remain in the Government 
of the United States. No expense is in- 
volved. The upkeep of the building will 
be a charge against the Red Cross. 

There is great anxiety to complete 
certain details prior to July1. The joint 
resolution has unanimously passed the 
House of Representatives, it has the ap- 
proval of all the appropriate authorities 
of the District of Columbia, and I take 
the liberty of asking unanimous consent 
that the pending business be temporar- 
ily laid aside for the consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? . 

Mr. WHERRY. Reserving the right 
to object, I should be glad indeed to 
comply with the suggestion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan, with 
the understanding that no controversy 
will be provoked in the consideration of 
the measure. If there is, I think the 
Senator will agree with me we should 
proceed with the regular order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the senior 
Senator from Michigan? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 193) to grant au- 
thority for the erection of a permanent 
building for the American National Red 
Cross, District of Columbia Chapter, 
Washington, D. C., was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
RETURN OF ITALIAN PROPERTY IN THE 

UNITED STATES—REPORT OF A COM- 

MITTEE 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent to report 
in lieu of Senate Joint Resolution 133 an 
original joint resolution to provide for 
return of Italian property in the United 
States, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No. 390) thereon. 

There being no objection, the report 
was received, and the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 138) to provide for return of 
Italian property in the United States, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title, and ordered to be placed on the 
calendar, 
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THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
ACT OF 1947 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, a few days 
ago, on the occasion of the final debate 
on the Taft-Hartley labor bill, I ex- 
pressed faith in the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, in the membership of the 
Board, and in the Board's willingness to 
cooperate in the administration of the 
new act. I felt sure, and I feel sure at 
this time, that there will be no question 
as to their desires and as to their ac- 
tivity in connection with that adminis- 
tration, I am sure that they will be 100 
percent in their effort to carry it out, 
and to carry out the intent of the Con- 
gress in its passage. 

In this connection I wish to read, be- 
cause I think it should appear in the 
Recor», a statement of the Board, which 
is very brief, indicating their desire in 
the matter. It reads as follows: 

Yesterday the Taft-Hartley bill was pro- 
posed legislation. Today it is the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, the law of the 
land. The people's representatives having 
spoken, the debate is over so far as this Board 
is concerned. 

The Congress has not only decided the 
Policy issues, but has entrusted the effectua- 
tion of much of the new policy to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, All who ac- 
cept that trust must do so with single- 


minded purpose to carry out the congres- 
sional intent. Effective June 24, 1947, this 
Board will prepare to give the new act the 
fairest and most efficient administration that 
lies within its power. r 


Mr. President, that is the statement, 
The same night on which this statement 
was issued, the Chairman of the Board, 
Mr. Paul M. Herzog, appeared on a radio 
program and pledged again not only his 
own cooperation, but the cooperation of 
all the members of the Board. At that 
time Mr. Herzog not only made this 
pledge in behalf of himself and of the 
Board, but he also indicated his willing- 
ness to cooperate fully with the joint 
congressional committee which is to be 
appointed under the provisions of the 
act, to aid in carrying it out, to aid in 
the study of all labor relations in this 
country, and to ascertain not only what 
changes in administrative techniques 
may be needed in the way of implement- 
ing the new act, but also what changes 
may be needed in the act itself fol- 
lowing a period of experience with its 
administration. 

Mr. President, to me that is a fine 
beginning for the new act. I am sorry 
that there are those in this country who 
seem to want to take issue with it im- 
mediately, and perhaps to try to cir- 
cumvent its operation. 

Personally, I believe the new act can be 
made to work successfully. I believe we 
can remove whatever defects it contains. 
I believe that those defects need not in- 
terfere with its operation in the year 
1947, and I believe that, with a proper 
attitude of cooperation between labor 
and management, out of this act we can 
build in this country the kind of man- 
agement-labor relationship which is so 
essential, and which, unfortunately, has 
been lacking up to the present time, 
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CANCELLATION OF STOCK OF FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. For what purpose, 
may I ask the distinguished Senator? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I desire to ask 
unanimous consent to take up Senate 
bill 1070, Calendar No. 305. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to comply with the request of the 
distinguished ‘Senator from Indiana, if 
the bill will provoke no controversy. If 
there should be prolonged debate upon 
the bill, I should like to have the regular 
order. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider Senate bill 1070, Cal- 
endar No. 305. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1070) 
to provide for the cancellation of the 
capital stock of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation and the refund of 
moneys received for such stock, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER... Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. May we have an ex- 
planation of the bill? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
want to yield to the able Senator from 
Michigan for an amendment to the bill. 
He was the original author of the bill, 
and I should like to hear from him. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
think this is a perfectly sound measure, 
down to section 6, on page 5. At that 
point I very violently disagree with the 
bill. Down to that point, the bill pro- 
poses to retire the Federal investment 
in the capital structure of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, under 
certain safeguards. Down to that point, 
I think the situation is precisely as it 
ought to be. But, when section 6 is 
reached, it is proposed for the first time 
to classify the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation among the other general 
corporations of the Government, and 
submit it to the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Fundamentally, I 
think that is a grave error—just as grave 
an error as it would be to submit the 
Federal Reserve banking system to the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Furthermore, after the preceding sec- 
tions of the bill have taken effect, there 
will cease to be a penny of Government 
investment in the FDIC; there will 
cease to be a penny of revenue involved 
in the operation of the FDIC; there 
will cease to be any capital stock; the 


FDIC will become a private trust, op- 
erated under public authority. I sub- 
mit that the C will cease to be a 

ernment corporation, in any sense 
the word, comparable other 

vernment corporations, which I agree 
ought to be brought under the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

The FDIC is audited by the General 
Accounting Office and the Comptroller 
General. On the board of the FDIC 
sits the Comptroller of the Currency. 
In my view, the FDIC is the most im- 
portant single factor in the maintenance 
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of public confidence in the fiscal system 
of the Government of the United States, 
and under no circumstances should its 
independence, its complete, total, and 
utter independence, be handicapped or 
mortgaged by any sort of political inter- 
ference; and the Bureau of the Budget 
is a political institution. 

I submit that the experience of the 
country under the FDIC for the past 12 
years indicates the complete necessity 
for the maintenance of its independence, 
so that it in turn may maintain with- 
out impairment the complete public con- 
fidence which America today has in its 
banking institutions; and I submit that 
when the first step has been taken to- 
ward subordinating the FDIC’s inde- 
pendence to political administrative con- 
trol, the first step has been taken in 
tearing down the basis of the most es- 
sential source of public confidence in 
our public fiscal affairs. I submit to 
the able Senator from Indiana that, in 
the spirit of the remainder of the bill, 
section 6 should be deleted, and the in- 
dependence of this institution should be 
completely preserved. I shall move to 
strike section 6 from the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, as 
author of the bill, I accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, was this matter 
submitted to the committee, or is this 
now a motion being made for the first 
time on the floor? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I appeared be- 
fore the committee in connection with 
the remainder of the bill, at which time 
this particular proposition had not been 
proposed; therefore I had no opportunity 
to testify in respect to it. But it is the 
united opinion of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, of the Bureau of the Budget itself, 
and of the FDIC, and particularly of 
Mr. Crowley, expressed in a very moving 
message received from him a few days 
ago, that the independence of the FDIC 
must not be mortgaged in any such fash- 
ion. 

Mr. HATCH. The proposition was not 
first acted upon by the committee? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No, it was not. 

Mr. CONNALLY, If this was not con- 


‘sidered by the committee, on whose re- 


sponsibility is it being offered? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The committee 
considered it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I understood the 
Senator, he stated that when he ap- 
peared before the committee, this matter 
was not before it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It was not a part 
of the bill at the time I testified. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, if I 
may answer the inquiry of the able Sen- 
ator from Texas, this was not in the bill 
which I originally offered. It was later 
put in the bill by the committee. In my 
opinion, the section should not be a part 
of the bill. Iam perfectly willing to have 
it withdrawn, and to agree to the amend- 
ment offered by the able Senator from 
Michigan, because I am in hearty accord 
that the section should not be in the bill. 

I may say further that the Chairman 
of the FDIC is opposed to its being in the 
bill. I do not know who was the author 
of the suggestion that the section be 
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placed in the bill, but certainly the opin- 
ion was not unanimous that it be put in 
the bill. I do not believe it is a contro- 
versial subject, so far as the committee 
is concerned. 

Mr. President, may we have a vote on 
the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1070) 
to provide for the cancellation of the 
capital stock of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation and the refund of 
moneys received for such stock, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency with amendments. 

The first amendment of the commit- 
tee was, in section 1, line 3, to strike out: 


That the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration is directed to repay to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, and to 
each of the Federal Reserve banks the 
amount received, respectively, from the Sec- 
retary or from such bank for the capital 
stock of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration; and all stock and subscriptions 
for stock of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation shall be canceled upon the en- 
actment of this act. 


And insert: 


That the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration is directed to retire its capital stock 
by paying the amount received therefor 
(whether received from the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the Federal Reserve banks) to 
the Secretary of the Treasury as hereinafter 
provided, to be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. As soon as prac- 
ticable after the enactment of this act, the 
Corporation shall pay to the Secretary so 
much of its capital and surplus as is in 
excess of $1,000,000,000. The balance of the 
amount to be paid to the Secretary shall 
be paid in units of $10,000,000 except that 
the last unit to be paid may be less than 
$10,000,000. Each unit shall be paid as soon 
as it may be paid without reducing the 
capital and surplus of the Corporation below 
$1,000,000,000. As cach payment is made a 
corresponding amount of the capital stock 
of the Corporation shall be retired and can- 
celed and the receipt or certificate therefor 
shall be surrendered or endorsed to show 
such cancellation. The stock subscribed by 
the various Federal Reserve banks shall be 
retired and canceled, pro rata, before the 
stock subscribed by the Secretary is retired 
and canceled. s 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to strike out 
all of section 3, as follows: 


Sec. 3. Section 12B (h) (1) of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 12, 
sec, 264 (h) (1)), is amended by striking out 
the first sentence thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“The assessment rate shall be one-twelfth 
of 1 percent per annum until such time as 
the surplus of the Corporation on the ist 
day of January or July of any year may equal 
or exceed $1,000,000,000; and thereafter no 
further assessments shall be made, except 
that if on the 1st day of January or July of 
any year the surplus of the Corporation does 
not exceed $990,000,000, the Corporation is 
authorized to make an assessment for the 
6-month period beginning on such date at 
a rate not in excess of one twenty-fourth 
of 1 percent per annum. The Corporation 
may, with respect to any period for which 
assessments are not required to be made, 
waive such of the reports required by this 
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paragraph (h) as the Corporation may deem 
advisable.” 


And insert a new section 3, as follows: 
Sec. 3. Section 12B (b) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, as amended (U. 8. C., title Pea 
sec, 264 (b)), is amended by 
“$10,000" and inserting in lieu —— 
812.500.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to strike out 
all of section 4, as follows: 


Sec. 4. The first sentence of section 12B 
(o) (1) of the Federal Reserve Act, as amend- 
ed (U. S. C., title 12, sec. 264 (o) (1)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Corporation ts authorized and em- 

to issue and to have outstanding 
its notes, debentures, bonds, or other such 
obligations, in a par amount aggregating not 
more than three times the sum of (A) the 
amount of the capital stock of the Corpora- 
tion outstanding on January 1, 1947, and 
(B) the amount received by the Corporation 
in payment of the assessments upon insured 
banks for the year 1936." 


And to insert a new section 4, as 
follows: 

Sec. 4. Section 12B (o) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 12, see. 


as may be fixed by the Corporation and the 
Secretary, such funds as in the judgment of 
the Board of Directors of the Corporation 
are from time to time required for insur- 


use as a public-debt transaction the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of any securities hereafter 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, are extended 
to include such loans. Any such loan shall 
be used by the Corporation solely in carry- 
ing out its functions with respect to such 
insurance. All loans and repayments under 
this section shall be treated as public-debt 
transactions of the United States.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert a 
new section 5, as follows: 

Sec. 5. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
5e of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 15, secs. 606a 
(b) and (e)), are hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to insert 
a new section 6, as follows: 


Src. 6. The Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act is amended by— 

(a) inserting in section 101 after . — 
Railroad Company” a semicolon and 
Deposit Insurance Corporation”; 

(b) inserting at the end of section 102 
the following new sentence: “The budget 
program of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, however, shall not be required 
to contain estimates of (1) amounts to be 
used to pay insurance claims or to purchase, 
or make loans on, assets of insured banks, (2) 
expenses in connection with receiverships 
for banks becoming insolvent after the 
preparation of such budget program, or (3) 
borrowings for the purposes specified in (1) 
and (2).”; and 

(c) striking out of section 201 the follow- 
ing: “, and (4) Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation.” 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
this is the amendment which I ask be 
rejected. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment inserting a new section 6 in 
the bill. 

E rejected. 

Mr. President, I 
8 N to inquire of the Senator from 
Indiana whether or not the rates or the 
charges for auditing the various banks 
have been changed in the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They have not been 
changed in the bill. The rates in the 
bill remain as they were formerly. . 
aa ELLENDER. I thank the Sena- 

r. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1070) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation is directed to 
retire its stock by paying the amount 
received therefor (whether received from the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Federal Re- 
serve banks) to the Secretary of the 
as hereinafter provided, to be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. As 
soon as practicable after the enactment of 
this act, the Corporation shall pay to the 
Secretary so much of its capital and surplus 
as is in excess of $1,000,000,000. The balance 
of the amount to be paid to the Secretary 
shall be paid in units of $10,000,000 except 
that the last unit to be paid may be less 
than $10,000,000. Each unit shall be paid 
as soon as it may be paid without reducing 
the capital and surplus of the Corporation 
below $1,000,000,000. As each payment is 
made a corresponding amount of the capital 


Src. 2. Section 12B (d) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 12, 
sec, 264 (d)), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. Section 12B (b) of the Federal Re- 
e Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 12, sec. 
(b)), is amended by striking out 8610. 
000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$12,500.” 
ion 12B (o) of the Federal Re- 

amended (U. S. C., title 12, sec, 
o)), is amended to read as follows: 


to the Corporation on such terms as 
may be fixed by the Corporation and the 
Secretary, such funds as in the judgment of 
the Board of Directors of the Corporation 


use as a public-debt transaction the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of any securities hereafter 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, are extended 
to include such loans. Any such loan shall 
be used by the Corporation solely in carry- 
ing out its functions with respect to such 
insurance. All loans and repayments under 
this section shall be treated as public-debt 
transactions of the United States.” 

Sec. 5. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
5e of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 15, secs. 
606a (b) and (c)), are hereby repealed. 
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SUPPORT FOR WOOL—VETO MESSAGE 
(S. DOO, NO, 68) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, 
which the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, S. 814, entitled The Wool Act 
of 1947.” 

This bill contains features which 
would have an adverse effect on our in- 
ternational relations and which are not 
necessary for the support of our do- 
mestic wool growers. 

As originally passed by the Senate, the 
bill directed the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to continue until the end of 
1948 to support prices to domestic pro- 
ducers of wool at not less than 1946 
levels. It further authorized the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to sell wool 
held by it at market prices. I have no 
objection to these provisions. 

As passed by the House, the bill car- 
ried an amendment intended to increase 
the tariff on wool through the imposi- 
tion of import fees. This was done to 
provide a means of increasing the do- 
mestic market price for wool to ap- 
proximately the support price, thus 
shifting the cost of the support from the 
Treasury to the consumers of wool prod- 
ucts. The prices of these products are 
already high. 

The conferees of the two Houses 
agreed upon a measure closely follow- 
ing the House bill, but empowering me 
to impose import quotas as well as im- 
port fees. 

The enactment of a law providing for 
additional barriers to the importation of 
wool at the very moment when this Gov- 
ernment is taking the leading part in a 
United Nations Conference at Geneva 
called for the purpose of reducing trade 
barriers and of drafting a charter for 
an International Trade Organization, in 
an effort to restore the world to eco- 
nomic peace, would be a tragic mistake. 
It would be a blow to our leadership in 
world affairs. It would be interpreted 
around the world as a first step on that 
same road to economic isolationism 
down which we and other countries 
traveled after the First World War with 
such disastrous consequences. 

I cannot approve such an action. 

The wool growers of this country are 
entitled to receive support. There is 
still ample time for this Congress to pass 
wool legislation consistent with our in- 
ternational responsibilities and the in- 
terests of our economy as a whole. I 
urge that the Congress do so promptly. 

A bill based on the general principles 
and policy of the original Senate bill 
would be acceptable to me, although I 
would prefer a more permanent wool 
program, as suggested in my memo- 
randum which was made public on 
March 12, 1946. 

For these reasons I am returning S. 
814 without my approval. 

Harry S. Truman. 

Tue WHITE House, June 26, 1947. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the veto mes- 
sage of the President together with the 
bill be printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the veto message together 
with the bill will be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. The Chair hears no objection. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, I further 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry be 
permitted to meet at 2:30 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

The PRESIDINT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES 
OF CERTAIN ALIEN FIANCEES OR 
FIANCES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House bill 3398, order No. 
358, to extend the period of validity of 
the act to facilitate the admission into 
the United States of the alien fiancées 
or fiancés of members of the armed 
forces of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
H. R. 3398, an act to extend the period 
of validity of the act to facilitate the 
admission into the United States of the 
alien fiancées or fiancés of members of 
the armed forces of the United States, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


STRIKES FOLLOWING THE PASSAGE OF 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, some- 
thing ugly has developed since the new 
labor bill became law last Monday, some- 
thing in violation of the American spirit 
of majority rule. In my own State of 
Pennsylvania and in other States some 
200,000 men have marched out of the 
coal mines. 

They have laid down their tools and 
have declared they will not work be- 
cause they do not like the law. 

Elsewhere, in some sections of the la- 
bor movement, there have been threats 
against the Congress and against the 
Government by men who think them- 
selves bigger than our laws and our Con- 
stitution. These leaders see themselves 
as an invisible government within the 
Government. They have grown defiant 
and arrogant by reason of the immuni- 
ties thrown about them by a one-sided 
labor law. 

This is not the American way. I hope 
the rank and file of labor will not permit 

itself to be led down this blind alley by 
these blind so-called labor leaders. 
Such deflance of the law could set back 
the cause of labor 50 years. If contin- 
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ued, such conduct will arouse resentment 
in the minds of :nillions of American 
citizens, hurting not only the real lead- 
ers of labor, but also the fine Americans 
who constitute its rank and file. I hope 
that they will act as sane citizens, and 
obey the law. I would remind these 
people of the American tradition of ac- 
cepting the decision of the majority. 

Mr. President, I would remind them 
also that for more than a decade when 
the New Deal was riding high, there 
were millions of Americans who were 
unalterably opposed to its philosophy. 
But since that party was then in power, 
because it reflected the expressed will of 
the majority of Americans, the verdict 
was accepted in the true American spirit. 
We did not stage a sit-down strike 
against our country; we worked for a 
change through the orderly processes 
prescribed by the Constitution. That 
was sound citizenship. 

Last Monday, the great majority of 
the American people spoke through 
their elected Representatives. This 
verdict should be accepted in the same 
‘spirit. 

There have been threats to dig in and 
organize a last-ditch fight to defy and 
obstruct the operation of this law. The 
kind of labor leaders who talk that lan- 
guage are unscrupulous men. They can- 


not speak for the rank and file of loyal 


Americans. Defiance of the law is not 
the way of our people. 

I regret that the labor union whose 
stronghold is in my State—and to which 
I have been so close—has elected to flout 
the law with a walk-out. It is significant 
that there have not been such walk-outs 
by other unions. But they have been 
widespread by this union. 

Mr. President, that kind of develop- 
ment does not mean spontaneous action 
by the workers. It.means one thing, and 
one shameful thing only: In this union, 
of all the unions of the Nation, the lead- 
ership elected to lead its people off the 
job and into defiance of the law and the 
will of the majority. This so-called 
spontaneous walk-out has obviously been 
inspired and carefully planned. This is 
what I mean by “invisible government.” 

The labor bill was no partisan bill. 
Nearly 50 percent of the Democrats in the 
Senate joined the Republican majority 
to override the President’s veto by a 
242-to-1 margin. At the other end of 
the Capitol, some 60 percent of the Dem- 
ocrats helped to override the veto by 
4 to 1. There is no doubt that Congress 
acted in accord with the wishes of the 
majority of our population. 

In view of this impressive vote, and of 
the desire for labor legislation by the 
country as a whole, it is simply good citi- 
zenship and the duty of all to accept the 
new law and to give it a fair trial. I know 
that with such an opportunity this law 
can substantially benefit every element 
of labor and management except the un- 
scrupulous labor leader who seeks to boost 
himself to labor dictatorship by riding 
the shoulders of the men who work, 
sweat, and pay dues. 

But let me say now, if the process of 
trial and error should show that one or 
more provisions of the law will not oper- 
ate as desired, even under proper condi- 
tions, then I shall vote for a change. I 
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am sure that all of Congress feels as I 
do, and will act to correct the law wher- 
ever it may fail. In the meantime, it is 
the duty of all Members of Congress— 
those who have supported this law and 
those who have opposed it—to remind 
their people back home that this is the 
law of the land passed overwhelmingly— 
and that it must be given an honest op- 
portunity to prove itself. 

I would feel much better if I were cer- 
tain it would get such a chance. Unfor- 
tunately, there are those in the labor 
movement who will set booby-traps in its 
path. There are those in the Adminis- 
tration who, for political purposes, will 
go all out to discredit it. The law cannot 
get a fair chance if the National Labor 
Relations Board sets out to sabotage it 
and make it fail. 

All of Congress and much of the-coun- 
try know that some members and em- 
ployees of the National Labor Relations 
Board, the very men who are to adminis- 
ter the law, declared their opposition to 
it long before it was passed. They worked 
to poison the President’s mind against 
it. All Congress and much of the Nation 
know that the Secretary of Labor op- 
posed this measure privately and publicly. 
We know that two Assistant Secretaries 
of Labor have been out on the stump for 
months, rabble rousing against this legis- 
lation. 

They did not see it in final form—they 
did not give it a chance. These people 
just flatly declared the bill unworkable. 
They roused labor against it, and they 
indicated how they intend to treat it 
when they get their hands on it. 

“Mr. President, they are not the proper 
people to administer this law. It seems 
to me that the President’s first move 
should be to remove them and to replace 
them with people whose minds are not 
turned against the law. Impartial, mid- 
dle-of-the- road men should be brought 
in to give the law a fair start in life. 
Such action is necessary as confirmation 
of the President’s recent statement that 
he intends to enforce the law. 

This is an important law. The future 
of labor relations for years to come hangs 
upon its administration. 

It depends also upon getting to the 
workingman the truth about the provi- 
sions of the law and upon dispelling the 
malicious untruths which have been 
spread by enemies of the legislation. 
Whether we are to go on to greater pro- 
duction and to greater harmony between 
management and labor depends upon 
these two things. 

Mr. President, this is serious business. 
The people were not fooling when they 
told their elected representatives they 
wanted legislation to correct the glaring 
abuses which had grown out of the Labor 
Relations Act. The Congress was not 
fooling when it passed this law over- 
whelmingly—not once, but twice. 

We must not and will not permit 
sabotage by those who think themselves 
greater than the Nation’s laws, whether 
those people occupy positions within the 
Federal Government or whether they are 
labor racketeers. 

Mr. President, if these men want to 
defy the law, it is time our people knew 
it. If any invisible empire has been set 
up within our country to sabotage the 
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legislation demanded by the people, it is 
time this fact was brought to light. 

But I cannot believe that these things 
will continue. In my mind there can be 
only one test of good citizenship, and 
that is to obey the law, and give it a fair 
and honest. opportunity to work. I am 
convinced that the rank and file of labor 
and the sound leaders among them will 
see to it that common sense and true 
Americanism prevail. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we have 
just listened to the very able speech de- 
livered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MARTIN]. As one of those 
who opposed the Taft-Hartley bill, I wish 
to repeat now what I said last Saturday, 
namely, that once the bill became the 
law of the United States, I could always 
be found among those insisting that, 
until changed, the bill should be en- 
forced in its entirety. 

I said on Saturday, and I repeat now, 
that we cannot have government by law 
in this country unless we, as the repre- 
sentativer. of the people, take the position 
that the laws shall be enforced. I also 
said that of course we are not going to 
change human nature by merely putting 
a law on the statute books which a large 
minority of our people consider to be un- 
just and in violation of their rights and 
freedoms. 

I am not at all surprised—although I 
do not condone any of it—at the reaction 
which today has occurred among the 
rank and file of American workers. I 
wish to say that the reaction in opposi- 
tion to this bad law is not limited to the 
level of the labor leaders. I think it is 
perfectly clear that bitter resentment is 
felt throughout the rank -and file of 
American labor. I think the situation 
calls for a tremendous amount of 
‘patience and understanding on the part 
of all. 

I think that as time passes—next 
week, 2 weeks from now, or a month 
from now—things are bound to settle 
down. I think the leaders of labor and 
the workers of this country are going to 
recognize the soundness of the basic prin- 
ciple which I think was set out in the 
speech of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
namely, that after all, in this system of 
government of ours we must express our 
opposition to laws legally. I think there 
is plenty of good legal procedure for such 
an expression of opposition to this law. 
Let it be tested in the courts—not on the 
Picket lines. I think there will be plenty 
of opportunity to point out to the pro- 
ponents of this legislation that they did 
make a grievous mistake last Saturday 
when they put on the statute books a 
law which is going to prove to be grossly 
unjust to the legitimate rights of labor, 
and in the long run will prove to be un- 
workable, as the President said in his 
veto message. 

Nevertheless, we, as lawmakers, must 
back up the President in the statesman- 
like statement he made after his veto 
was overridden, namely, that it is the 
obligation of all of us to see that the law 
is administered fairly, efficiently, and as 
effectively as possible. It is going to 
have to be changed in many respects in 
order to prevent grave abuses and in- 
justices. 
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As to the coal miners’ walkouts, I re- 
gret them; but here, again, let us keep 
our heads as we now proceed to go into 
what I think it is perfectly obvious is 
going to be another coal crisis in America. 
If we take time to investigate the situa- 
tion, I think we shall find that for some 
weeks past it has been very difficult for 
the representatives of the workers to 
carry on good-faith collective bargain- 
ing in the coal industry, for a number 
of reasons, one important reason being 
that in that important industry there 
have been a number of operators who 
have taken the position, “We are going 
to wait until we see what the Congress 
does with the Taft-Hartley bill before 
we agree to anything.” 

Mr. President, they now have that bill 
as the law of the land. Question is being 
raised as to whether it is at all applicable 
to the coal situation. Lawyers in this 
country today are very much in dispute 
as to whether in passing the Taft-Hartley 
bill the Congress passed a law which will 
have any effect on the coal situation, as 
some of us forewarned about in the 
speeches we made prior to the overriding 
of the President's veto on last Saturday. 
Mr. Lewis has never used the National 
Labor Relations Board at any time. He 
does not have a single local that has ever 
been certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

There is another angle to this coal sit- 
uation that I think we need to examine, 
that is, whether we in Congress have, 
after all, been fair to the coal miners of 
America, or whether we have all too fre- 
quently shown a resentment toward a 
leader, rather than an appreciation of 
the working problems of the coal miners 
of America. Not only must we recog- 
nize that today, as I said once before on 
the floor of the Senate, the production 
of coal is vitally basic to the stabilization 
of our economy here at home, but we 
must not ignore the fact that the produc- 
tion of coal in the United State: and in 
the Ruhr and in England and in other 
places in the world is basic to the peace. 
We are not going to help international 
relations any, we are not going to help 
the cause of peace any if we proceed to 
take an emotional attitude concerning 
the workers’ problems in the coal fields of 
this country. If there ever was a time 
when the coal problems in America 
should be faced in a spirit of calm refiec- 
tion and determination to try to work 
out an arrangement in the weeks ahead 
which will result in fair and just treat- 
ment to the coal workers of America, that 
time is now. 

I, for one, wish to say in closing that 
I do not think the American people have 
ever been sufficiently fair to the coal 
workers of America. Our whole indus- 
trial system depends upon what those 
workers bring out of the bowels of the 
earth. Every wheel that is turning in 
America today is dependent, insofar as 
its future turning is concerned, upon the 
black gold that our miners will bring 
out of the earth at such tremendous per- 
sonal risks to themselves in the months 
ahead. We, the public, owe them more 
consideration than we have yet given 
them. We owe it to them to give them 
fair wages, decent working conditions, 
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and the safety protections necessary to 
Protect their limbs and lives. They are 
entitled to Federal safety legislation. We 
should give such legislative protection to 
them. Mr. President, we must give them 
the protections to which they are en- 
titled from an industry which for too long 
has been more interested in antilabor 
legislation than in industrial peace. 

I say that if our entire economy is de- 
pendent upon coal and the work of the 
coal miners then we had better proceed 
to see to it that now, this time. the miners 
get a fair and square deal. We the pub- 
lic, the users of coal, should stop asking 
the coal workers of America to subsidize 
the rest of us by working under condi- 
tions which none of us would work under 
without objections too. In fact I wish 
the critics of the coal miners would just 
have to work for about a month in the 
coal mines of America; they would soon 
stop talking about passing Taft-Hartley 
bills. Rather they would wake up to the 
fact that get-tough attitudes will not set- 
tle our coal problems. 

We shall settle the coal problems of 
America when, but not until, we, the peo- 
ple, insist that the coal workers get a fair 
and square deal. They have never yet 
had it in the history of the country; they 
do not have it now. They will not work 
without a contract. Coal cannot be 
mined with force of arms. Negotiations, 
not threats, are needed in the coal indus- 
try. Union-busting techniques will not 
produce coal. 


REPORT ON AIR POWER—ARTICLE IN 
NEWSWEEK 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to an important article, as I be- 
lieve, which is published in Newsweek 
magazine of June 30, appearing on the 
newsstands today. The article is entitled 
“Report on Air Power,” and the sub- 
heading is “Weakened wings: How much 
Washington has let the Air Force wane, 
and how Russia works to be stronger in 
men, planes, and ideas.” 

I submit, Mr. President, thai in view 
of the delicate situation abroad and our 
current international policy, the impli- 
cations of this sober, fact-filled article 
must be carefully pondered by all of us. 

It tells us that the United States has 
fallen behind Russia in numbers of com- 
bat planes. It declares that we are lag- 
ging in research. It asserts that our 
marvelous aircraft-production facilities, 
which achieved a miracle of wartime pro- 
duction, are being allowed to disintegrate. 

I am particularly interested in the 
emphatic warnings contained in this ar- 
ticle, because they buttress the state- 
ments which leading representatives of 
the Nation’s aircraft industry presented 
to a Senate committee just a few weeks 
ago. These representatives included Mr. 
Robert Gross, president of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., and Mr. Harry Woodhead, 
president of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., spokesmen for the California in- 
dustry, which produced almost one-third 
of all the airframes turned out during the 
war. 
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In their appearance before the Senate 
committee, the leaders of the aircraft 
industry did not petition for any particu- 
lar appropriation for the Army and Navy 
air forces. Each of them emphasized, 
instead, the need for a consistent con- 
tinuous long-term air policy. They con- 
tended that prompt adoption of a sound 
national air policy was absolutely im- 
perative to prevent a further dangerous 
deterioration of our air power, and to 
avoid the threatened disintegration of 
our aircraft-manufacturing industry. 

Mr. President, the facts contained in 
Newsweek’s authoritative report or air 
power substantiates the contentions of 
the leaders of the aircraft industry. Cer- 
tainly this article emphatically supports 
the need for prompt action to establish 
a national air policy for America that 
will assure we obtain and preserve Amer- 
ican leadership in the air. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT on Am PowER—WEAKENED WINGS: 
How MucH WASHINGTON Has LET THE AIR 
Force WANE. 


(Army Air Forces requests for appropria- 
tions for the coming year barely squeaked 
through the Congressional filter this month 
after severe reductions had heen made both 
by the War Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget. Making all due allowances for 
exaggerations designed to impress reluctant 
Congressmen, it is a fact that air-force lead- 
ers are genuinely worried over the threaten- 
ing decline in this country’s air power. 
Checking and weighing their warnings and 
arguments, Newsweek’s Washington Bureau 
sends the following summary report of the 
present and prospective facts about American 
air strength.) 

American military airpower is on its way 
to becoming a myth. Two years ago it was 
incomparably the greatest in the world. To- 
day, in the language of the Compton Com- 
mission report, it is a “hollow shell.” In the 
foreseeable tomorrow, if present trends con- 
tinue, it will be in danger of being hopelessly 
outclassed. 

Paradoxically, this relative disarmament in 
the air is taking place at a time when lack 
of confidence in long-range security is in- 
spiring demands in many high quarters for 
American superarmament. While pursuing 
a foreign policy dependent upon American 
military weight in world councils, the Gov- 
ernment is in fact whittling down that 
weight to a level that many Army officers, at 
least, find alarming. 

The Compton Commission, which four 
weeks ago reported to President Truman on 
universal military training, said this coun- 
try needed a mobile striking force consisting 
mainly of air power and capable of operating 
around the globe and in both arctic and 
tropical regions. Such a force does not now 
exist and is not in prospect. 

Responsible military sources have com- 
pared the needs and the current realities in 
the following terms: 

The air force in being must be large enough 
to cope with the initial emergency of another 
war. Since it is understood that in such an 
emergency the United States might well be 
the first and primary target, this force must 
be larger than any ever maintained in peace- 
time before. 

The fact is that in numbers of combat 
airplanes, the United States has fallen be- 
hind Russia. Russia is believed to have a 
combat air force today larger than the Amer- 
ican and British air fleets combined. 
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It has to be possible, industrially speaking, 
to expand swiftly in case of emergency. In 
the two previous wars, the American period 
of grace was measured in months and years. 
In the future, it may be limited to weeks and 
days and, indeed, may not exist at all. 

The fact is that production facilities, so 
prodigiously expanded during the recent 
war, are being allowed to disintegrate. 

American planes must be technically su- 
perior to those of any other potential enemy. 
Such superiority will depend on successful 
research and development over a period of 


years. 

The fact is that in research—the real key 
to all future air strength—the United States 
is lagging. 

Am. POWER IN BEING 


The Army still has nearly 25,000 planes of 
all types and the Navy 15,000. These are 
huge air fleets. But they are not the actual 
dimensions of present American air power. 
Many.of these ships are obsolete or obsoles- 
cent. Large numbers are stored in pools, 
shops, and other forms of storage. With 
passage of time, these planes are largely in 
the process of becoming useless. 

At the present time, the Army Air Forces 
says that its immediately usable front-line 
combat air fleet consists of 1,500 aircraft. 
The Navy's total in the same category is 
given as 1,400. Both are far below the esti- 
mated minimum strengths the services want. 
The AAF plan for its immediate postwar air 
force called for 70 groups, including roughly 
50 groups of combat craft and 20 of support- 
ing carriers, weather, mapping, and recon- 
naissance ships. This would call for a total 
of about 4,000 planes. Budget cuts forced 
reduction of this plan to 55 operational 
groups and 15 skeletonized groups. 

In actual practice, the Army's 55 groups 
are not up to strength, and most of them are 
classified as having low combat efficiency. 
They are equivalent, it is said, to about 30 
wartime air groups. 

If a sudden emergency were to arise to- 
day, the United States could probably call 
on its reserves of trained men and stored 
planes and hold its own against an attack. 
But the passage of a few years will change 
this picture radically. 


RUSSIAN STRENGTH 


Russian active combat-plane strength is 
believed to be about 14,000. Even though 
kept operational, many of these planes may 
be of relatively low combat efficiency. 

The Russians have no important naval air 
force. Neither do they as yet have any long- 
range strategic bombing force, although the 
big plane seen in the air over the May Day 
parade was taken as a sign that the Russians 
are hard at work in this field as well. That 
plane, incidentally, was not a “captured” 
American B-29, as reported at the time, but is 
now believed to be a new type of Russian 
bomber better than the B-29 although not 
so effective as the B-36 now in production 
in this country. 

The Russians captured 75 of Germany’s 
best twin-jet fighters and a number of others 
and, more important, captured the principal 
centers of German jet development and pro- 
duction, One guess is that they now have 
between 300 and 500 front-line jet fighter 
planes, 


MANPOWER 


In personnel, the plan is not quite so far 
behind. Against a projected total of 401,000 
men, the AAF now has 380,000. But the 
program for training reserve pilots and other 
specialists is far in arrears. It was planned 
to have an air force of 44,000 pilots, for ex- 
ample, with 48,000 in reserve. The latter 
were to be kept fresh“ at 130 special bases. 
Actually, only 70 bases were activated and 
22,500 reserve pilots were trained. Economy 
then forced elimination of all but 41 train- 
ing centers where just under 10,000 reserve 
pilots are now being handled. An additional 
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19,000 reservists who have applied are out in 
the cold. The picture as to pilots holds gen- 
erally true as to bombardiers, navigators, 
engineers, and other flight-crew personnel. 

Fliers trained in the recent war will, with 
age, lose their effectiveness. The AAF 
wanted to plan a training program for new 
cadets that would turn out 4,000 new 
graduates every year. The current program 
is limited to 1,500 a year. > 

Naval aviation is suffering from similar 
headaches, although it is considerably better 
off than the AAF because more of the Navy 
was retained intact and the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics has fared better in budget mat- 
ters than the Army has. 


After VE-day AAF experts in Germany 
made the sobering discovery that American 
aviation science was just about 10 years be- 
hind in certain vital fields. This was due 
in part to the fact that when war came the 
American high command decided to concen- 
trate on production rather than research, 
The Germans, on the other hand, were far 
ahead on jet and supersonic plane design 
and missiles like the V-1 and V-2 when the 
war ended. The American victory was ac- 
knowledgedly a “close squeeze,” and the AAF 
now urgently wants to close the research 
gap. 

Much of Germany's research set-up was 
concentrated in the east, out of bomber 
range, and hence fell into the hands of the 
Russians. Many German specialists are now 
working in Russia, involuntarily perhaps, but 
under excellent conditions. Considerable 
information and some experts fell to the 
Americans, but Germans have been brought 
to this country only over the opposition of 
many American scientists and with techni- 
cal status as prisoners of war. 

The actual extent of Russia’s research pro- 
gram is not known. There is enough infor- 
mation to suggest that the Russians are ex- 
pending prodigious effort in this field, as in 
the field of atomic energy, but the progress 
of the work can only be surmised. If it has 
not already lost research leadership, the 
United States may be in danger of doing so 
and consequently must put forth its maxi- 
mum effort. 

The United States is not exactly inactive 
in the matter of new aircraft development. 
The new Aircraft Yearbook for 1947 lists no 
fewer than 37 types of jet planes being devel- 
oped here. One of these, the P-80R, set a 
new speed record last week. But the over- 
all program, in the AAF’s opinion, is too 
weak.’ This is a matter strictly of money. 

After VE-day the AAF drafted a plan call- 
ing for $272,000,000 to be spent on research 
annually. In 1946 it received $200,000,000, in 
1947, $110,000,000. For fiscal year 1948 it 
asked for $347,000,000, but this has been 
pared down, by the War Department and 
Budget Bureau, to $123,000,000 and there is 
no certainty of how much of this it will get 
from Congress. 

Taken together with the general decline 
of aeronautical research under industrial 
auspices, this adds up to dangerous future 
weakness, 

PRODUCTION 


In the decade after the First World War 
the American aircraft industry withered 
away to a total of only three producers. 
As late as 1939 the industry still ranked 
forty-fourth in dollar value of product, 
From this it rose, in a few years, to mam- 
moth proportions. In 1944 the American 


1 In March Maj. Gen. Curtis LeMay, head of 
AAF development programs, told a House 
appropriations subcommittee: “The United 
States is far behind particularly 
in the sciences and techniques associated 
with guided missiles. * * * We defi- 
nitely are a year or more behind in some. 
phases of jet power-plant development.” 
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plane industry turned out 96,000 aircraft, 
or about one every 5 minutes? 

The problem of cushioning the industry 
against the inevitable stoppage and of keep- 
ing facilities working on a minimum security 
basis was taken up by the governmental Air 
Coordinating Committee in 1945. Its report 
recommended annual military plane produc- 
tion at the rate of 3,000 to 5,700 a year, with 
employment for 206,500 to 315,000 workers. 
The lower and upper levels in these figures 
were to be determined by world security con- 
ditions, While these conditions would seem 
now to suggest the need for a level as far up 
as possible, the fact is that in 1946 the indus- 
try manufactured a total of 1,330 military 
planes and 467 transports. It was employ- 
ing 180,000 workers, a total that was drop- 
ping off every month. 

The result is bright red ink in the books 
of the aircraft companies. Seven of the 12 
leading air-frame manufacturers showed 
operating losses in 1946 despite heavy tax 
carry-backs allowed by the Government. 
Their combined deficit ran to more than 
$8,000,000. held in Washington 
last month abounded with dire prophecies 
of mergers and bankruptcies in the industry 
unless something drastic were done. 

The paradox is that the industry is still 
turning out perhaps the best combat and 
transport planes in the world. The trouble 
is that orders are insufficient to make the 
operation pay, John C. Lee, of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce aviation committee, 
caustically summed it up in a speech this 
month when he declared that the aircraft 
companies are building better and better 
planes in smaller and smaller quantities at 
greater and greater financial loss. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


The argument for economy, in military as 
well as other budgets, is not always merely 
myopic. During the war the Government, 
and especially the armed services, acquired 
the habit of being prodigal in the use of the 
country’s wealth and resources. Those 
habits may take some breaking. There is 
always some evidence to support the view 
that money is spent wastefully and that a 
great deal can be achieved by husbanding 
resources and increasing efficiency rather 
than by bludgeoning through by sheer size 
and weight. 

While these arguments have to be con- 
sidered, it is also necessary to give all due 
weight to the views of responsible men 
charged with no small part of the Nation's 
security. The main implications of their 
argument come down to this: 

If armed force is to remain the principal 
ingredient of world influence, then the 
United States is bound to lose some of its 
international weight if the air-power situ- 
ation is as black as the AAF believes it is. 
If the threat of another war should become 
real 5 years hence, the United States would 
be at a serious disadvantage and may not be 
given the chance to put its industrial genius 
to work at another miracle. 

If this is true, and another war should 
come and its main weapon is still air power, 
then the United States might well lose the 
war. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 564) to provide for the 
performance of the duties of the office of 
President, in case of the removal, resig- 
nation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice President. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the distinguished 


In the last year of the war Russia pro- 
duced 40,000 planes. Additional facilities 
captured from Germany are estimated to 
have a potential capacity of 60,000 plancs a 
year. 
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Senator from Nebraska whether or not 
it is intended to continue discussion on 
the Presidential succession bill for the 
rest of the day. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; I am not sure 
what the Senate will do when I yield 
the floor, but if I have an opportunity 
I should like to present my argument in 
favor of Senate bill 564. It is the un- 
finished business, and it is our intention 
to continue with its consideration. A 
vote on the measure is to be had tomar- 
row at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
know about how long he will require? 

Mr. WHERRY. If there is no inter- 
ruption, I believe I can conclude my pres- 
entation within an hour. e 

Mr. ELLENDER. My reason for ask- 
ing is that I was wondering whether or 
not an effort would be made this after- 
noon to take up Senate bill 1461. That 
is the bill to extend the power of the 
President under title III of the Second 
War Powers Act. 

Mr. WHERRY. My understanding is 
that there will be considerable contro- 
versy over that bill. Its consideration 
would require unanimous consent. For 
the information of the Senator, at least 
for the day, I should be inclined to ob- 
ject to its consideration, or to the con- 
sideration of any other measure with 
respect to which there is controversy. 
I feel that we should proceed with con- 
sideration of the Presidential succession 
bill. We have been very lenient. Inas- 
much as we have unanimous consent to 
vote at 2 o’clock tomorrow, I feel that 
the proponents and opponents should 
have ample time for discussion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then, so far as the 
Senator is concerned, if a request were 
made for the consideration of Senate 
bill 1461, he would object? 

Mr. WHERRY. If there is contro- 
versy over it, and I believe there is. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand there is. 

Mr. WHERRY. If a controversial sit- 
uation arises, I certainly would ask for 
the regular order, even though unani- 
mous consent had been granted for the 
consideration of Senate bill 1461. Iam 
inclined to feel that it should not be 
brought up until after 2 o'clock Friday. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to Senate 
bill 1461, and ask that it lie on the table 
and be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska has been rather 
patient in setting aside the pending busi- 
ness, the Presidential succession bill, for 
the consideration of so-called urgent or 
must legislation. Inasmuch as there has 
been a unanimous consent agreement to 
vote upon the succession bill, and all mo- 
tions and amendments relating thereto, 
at 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon, I feel 
that unless measures are of the “must” 
variety, I shall be forced to object to 
any further unanimous consent request, 
because it is my opinion that the pro- 
ponents and opponents of the bill feel 
that there should be ample time and op- 
portunity to debate its provisions. 

Of course, if the Senate feels that some 
measure which comes along should have 
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priority, it will be perfectly agreeable to 
me to take it up, but I should not like to 
have it said at 2 o’clock Friday after- 
noon, when, under the unanimous con- 
sent agreement, the Senate is to vote, 
that ample time was not given to a dis- 
ace of the provisions of Senate bill 

With that idea in mind, Mr. President, 
I should like to present the provisions 
of the bill, and debate them upon the 
floor of the Senate. If the debate runs 
out, it will be perfectly agreeable to me 
that other measures be taken up, but 
unless ample opportunity is given for all 
to take part in the debate, I feel that 
unanimous consent requests should not 
be granted until after tomorrow after- 
noon at 2 o’clock. 

Senate bill 564, which was introduced 
February 11, 1947, was reported out of 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion March 28, 1947, with amendments. 
It deals solely with the question of 
Presidential succession. 

The bill does two things: First, it 
places the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives or the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, in the order 
named, ahead of the Secretary of State 
in the line of succession. 

Second, it adds to the list of Cabinet 
Officers eligible to succeed the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of Labor, who, 
under the present law, are not included, 
their positions having been created since 
the date of enactment of the existing 
statute which was enacted in 1886. 

Out of the 32 Presidents of the United 
States, 7 have died in office. They are 
as follows: William Henry Harrison, 
Zachary Taylor, Abraham Lincoln, James 
A. Garfield, William McKinley, Warren 
G. Harding, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

During our entire history, no Vice 
President, while acting as President of 
the United States, has died in office, and, 
thus, there has never been a succession 
under either of the succession laws. By 
that I mean the law passed in 1792 and 
the law passed in 1886. However, each 
and every time we are without a Vice 
President, legislation along the line of 
the pending bill becomes of deep concern, 

Under the existing law, succession de- 
scends through the President’s Cabinet 
to and including the Office of Secretary 
of the Interior, all members of his Ad- 
ministration. Under the bill, succession 
would be down through the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
both of whom are elective officers, and 
closer to the people, followed by Members 
of the Cabinet, including the 3 offices 
created subsequent to the enactment of 
the present law, namely, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce, and 
Secretary of Labor. 

The deaths of approximately one-fifth 
of our Presidents has brought Vice Pres- 
idents into the office of President, which 
means that approximately one-fifth of 
the time we have had no Vice President 
to succeed to the Presidency of the 
United States. 

Succession legislation has been inau- 
gurated in periods such as that we are 
experiencing now, when there was no 
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Vice President to succeed to the Presi- 
dency, and it is at such a time that the 
question of succession becomes of deep 
concern. It is that condition in which 
we find ourselves today. 


VIEWS OF THE PRESIDENT 


President Truman, realizing the seri- 
ousness of this situation, recommended 
to the Congress, in a special message 
dated June 19, 1945, the enactment of 
new legislation covering the subject of 
succession. I desire to read the mes- 
sage, which was sent to the Congress on 
June 19, 1945. The President stated in 
the message: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I think that this is an appropriate time 
for the Congress to reexamine the question 
of the Presidential succession. 

The question is of great importance now 
because there will be no elected Vice Presi- 
dent for almost 4 years. 

The existing statute governing the suc- 
cession to the office of President was enacted 
in 1886. Under it, in the event of the death 
of the elected President and Vice President, 
members of the Cabinet successively fill the 
office. 

Each of the Cabinet members is appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. In effect, therefore, by rea- 
son of the tragic death of the late President, 
it now lies within my power to nominate 
the person who would be my immediate suc- 
cessor in the event of my own death or 
“inability to act. 

1 do not believe that in a democracy this 
power should rest with the Chief Executive. 

Insofar as possible, the office of the Presi- 
dent should be filled by an elective officer. 
There is no officer in our system of govern- 
ment, besides the President and Vice Fresi- 
dent, who has been elected by all the voters 
of the country. 

The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, who is elected in his own district, is 
also elected to be the presiding officer of the 
House by a vote of all the Representatives of 
all the people of the country. As a result, I 
believe that the Speaker is the official in the 
Federal Government, whose selection next to 
that of the President and Vice President, can 
be most accurately said to stem from the 
people themselves. 

Under the law of 1792, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate followed the Vice 
President in the order of succession, 

The.President pro tempore is elected as a 
Senator by his State and then as presiding 
Officer by the Senate. But the Members of 
the Senate are not as closely tied in by the 
elective process to the people as are the 
Members of the House of Representatives. 
A completely. new House is elected every 2 
years, and always at the same time as the 
President and Vice President. Usually it is 
in agreement politically with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. Only one-third of the Senate, 
however, is elected with the President and 
Vice President. The Senate might, there- 
fore, have a majority hostile to the policies 
of the President, and might conceivably fill 
the Presidential office with one not in sym- 
pathy with the will of the majority of the 
people. 

Some of the events in the impeachment 
proceedings of President Johnson suggested 
the possibility of a hostile Congress in the 
future seeking to oust a Vice President who 
had become President, in order to have the 
President pro tempore of the Senate become 
the President. This was one of the con- 
Siderations, among several others, which led 
to the change in 1886. 

No matter who succeeds to the Presidency 
after the death of the elected President and 
Vice President, it is my opinion he should 
not serve longer than until the next con- 
gressional election or until a special election 
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called for the purpose of electing a new Pres- 
ident and Vice President. This period the 
Congress should fix. The individuals elected 
at such general or special election should 
then serve only to fill the unexpired term 
of the deceased President and Vice President. 
In this way there would be no interference 
with the normal 4-year interval of general 
national elections. 

I recommend, therefore, that the Congress 
enact legislation placing the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives first in order of suc- 
cession in case of the removal, death, resig- 
nation, or inability to act of the President 
and Vice President. Of course, the Speaker 
should resign as a Representative in the 
Congress as well as Speaker of the House 
before he assumes the office of President. 

If there is no qualified Speaker, or if the 
Speaker fails to qualify, then I recommend 
that the succession pass to the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, who should hold 
Office until a duly qualified Speaker is elected. 

If there be neither Speaker nor President 
pro tempore qualified to succeed on the 
creation of the vacancy, then the succession 
might pass to the members of the Cabinet 
as now provided, until a duly qualified 
Speaker is elected. 

If the Congress decides that a special elec- 
tion should be held, then I recommend that 
it provide for such election to be held as soon 
after the death or disqualification of the 
President and Vice President as practicable. 
The method and procedure for holding such 
special election should be provided now by 
law, so that the election can be held as ex- 
peditiously as possible should the contin- 
gency arise. 

In the interest of orderly, democratic gov- 
ernment, I urge the Congress to give its 
early consideration to this most important 
subject. 

Harry S. Truman, 

Tue WHITE House, June 19, 1945, 


It was on June 19, 1945, that the spe- 
cial message came from President Tru- 
man, recommending in principle provi- 
sions almost identical with those of the 


bill I am now discussing. No action was 


taken, so again, on January 21, 1946— 
please. get the date,. nearly 8 months 


-later—President Truman, in his message 


on the State of the Union, as appears at 
page 21 of House Document No. 385, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, second session, 
specifically referred to succession legis- 
lation, and asked for its early consid- 
eration. He listed such legislation as 
tenth on the list of 21 specific proposals 
which he urged upon the Congress for 
early consideration. The tenth item on 
this list reads: 

(10) Legislation making provision for suc- 
cession to the Presidency in the event of the 
death or incapacity or disqualification of the 
President and Vice President—as recom- 
mended by me on June 19, 1948. 


I hold in my hand the 21 proposals 
listed by the President in his message on 
the State of the Union. They include 
the creation of fact-finding boards for 
the prevention of stoppages of work in 
Nation-wide industries, they provide leg- 
islation to supplement the unemployment 
insurance benefits; they provide legisla- 
tion for the domestic use and control of 
atomic energy. But No. 10 of the 21 
proposals is to provide the very legisla- 
tion known as Senate bill 564, the provi- 
sions of which are in accord with the 
statement and the recommendations 
made by the President. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the 21 proposals, taken from 
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the President’s message on the State of 
the Union of January 21, 1946, be in- 
corporated at this point in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the proposals 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


LEGISLATION HERETOFORE RECOMMENDED AND 
STILL PENDING 


To attain some of these objectives and to 
meet the other needs of the United States 
in the reconversion and postwar period, I 
have from time to time made various recom- 
mendations to the Congress. 

In making these recommendations I have 
indicated the reasons why I deemed them es- 
sential for progress at home and abroad. A 
few—a very few—of these recommendations 
have been enacted into law by the Congress. 
Most of them have not. I here reiterate some 
of them, and discuss others later in this 
message. I urge upon the Congress early 
consideration of them. Some are more 
urgent than others, but all are necessary. 

1. Legislation to authorize the President 
to create fact-finding boards for the preven- 
tion of stoppages of work in Nation-wide 
industries after collective bargaining and 
conciliation and voluntary arbitration have 
failed—as recommended by me on December 
3, 1945. 

2. Enactment of a satisfactory full-employ- 


ment bill, such as the Senate bill now in 


conference between the Senate and the 
House—as recommended by me on Septem- 
ber 6, 1945, 

3. Legislation to supplement the unem- 
ployment-insurance benefits for unemployed 
workers now -provided by the different 
States—as recommended by me on May 28, 
1945. 

4. Adoption of a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Act—as recommended by me 
on September 6, 1945. 

5. Legislation substantially raising the 
amount of minimum wages now provided by 
eg recommended by me on September 

1945 

6. Legislation providing for a comprehen- 
sive program for scientific research—as rec- 
ommended by me on September 6, 1945. 

7. Legislation enacting a health and medi- 
cal care program—as recommended by me 


on November 19, 1945. 


8. Legislation adopting the program of 
universal training—as recommended by me 
on October 23, 1945. 

9. Legislation providing an adequate sal- 


„ary scale for all Government employees in 


all branches of the Government—as recom- 
mended by me on September 6, 1945. 

10. Legislation making provision for suc- 
cession to the Presidency in the event of 
the death or incapacity or disqualification 
of the President and Vice President—as rec- 
ommended by me on June 19, 1945, 

11, Legislation for the unification of the 
armed services—as recommended by me on 
December 19, 1945. 

12. Legislation for the domestic use and 
control of atomic energy—as recommended 
by me on October 3, 1945. 

13. Retention of the United States Em- 
ployment Service in the Federal Govern- 
ment for a period at least up to June 30, 
1947—as recommended by me on Septem- 
ber 6, 1945. 

14. Legislation to increase unemployment 
allowances for veterans in line with increases 
for civillans—as recommended by me on Sep- 
tember 6, 1945. 

15. Social security coverage for veterans 
for their period of military service—as rec- 
ommended by me on September 6, 1945. 

16. Extension of crop insurance—as rec- 
ommended by me on September 6, 1945. 

17. Legislation permitting the sale of ships 
by the Maritime Commission at home and 
abroad—as recommended by me on Septem- 
ber 6; 1945. I further recommend that this 
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legislation include adequate authority for 
chartering vessels both here and abroad. 

18. Legislation to take care of the stock 
piling of materials in which the United 
States is naturally deficient—as recom- 
mended by me on September 6, 1945. 

19. Enactment of Federal airport legisla- 
tion—as recommended by me on September 
6, 1945. 

20. Legislation repealing the Johnson Act 
on foreign loans—as recommended by me 
on September 6, 1945. 

21. Legislation for the development of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River Basin—as 
recommended by me on October 3, 1945. 


Finally, on February 5, 1947, no action 
having been taken by Congress on the 
recommendations of the President of 
June 1945, or in the message on the 
state of the Union in 1946, we find that 
the President again called to the atten- 
tion of Congress the necessity for action, 
in a strongly worded letter covering the 
urgency of the situation. I quote his 
letter verbatim: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 5, 1947. 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
President of the Senate Pro Tempore, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. Present: On June 19, 1945, 
I sent a message to the Congress of the 
United States suggesting that the Congress 
should give its consideration to the question 
of the Presidential succession. 

In that message, it was pointed out that 
under the existing statute governing the suc- 
cession to the office of President, members 
of the Cabinet successively fill the office in 
the event of the death of the elected Presi- 
dent and Vice President. It was further 
pointed out that, in effect, the present law 
gives to me the power to nominate my im- 
mediate successor in the event of my own 
death or inability to act. 

I said then, and I repeat now, that in a 
democracy, this should not rest with 
the Chief Executive. I believe that, insofar 
as possible, the office of the President should 
be filled by an elective officer. 

In the message of June 19, 1946, I recom- 
mended that the Congress enact legislation 
placing the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives first in order of succession, and 
if there were no Speaker, or if he failed to 
qualify, that the President pro tempore of 
the Senate should act until a duly qualified 
Speaker was elected. j 

A bill (H. R. 3587) providing for this suc- 

cession was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and was passed by the House on 
June 29, 1945, It failed, however, to pass the 
Senate. 
The same need for a revision of the law 
of succession that existed when I sent the 
message to the Congress on June 19, 1945, still 
exists today. 

I see no reason to change or amend the 
suggestion which I previously made to the 
Congress, but if the Congress is not disposed 
to pass the type of bill previously passed by 
the House, then I recommend that some other 
plan of succession be devised so that the office 
of the President would be filled by an officer 
who holds his position as a result of the 
expression of the will of the voters of this 
country. 

It is my belief that the present line of 
succession as provided by the existing stat- 
ute, which was enacted in 1886, is not in 
accord with our basic concept of government 
by elected representatives of the people. 

I again urge the Congress to give its atten- 
tion to this subject. 

Very sincerely yours, 
f Harry S. Truman. 
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ACTION OF THE SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


To carry out the recommendations of 
the President's message of June 19, 1945— 
as pointed out Ly the President in his 
letter of February 5, 1947, written after 
the Eightieth Congress had convened, 
and after it had been in operation for 
more than a month—Representative 
Hatton W. Sumners, of Texas, men 
chairman of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, introduced in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress a bill—H. R. 3587. 

The Sumners bill was reported to the 
House on June 27, 1945, came up for con- 
sideration, and was passed by the House 
of Representatives on June 29, 1945. 

For the purposes of the Recorp, so the 
Senate may have the complete record 
before it, I ask unanimous consent that 
the so-called Sumners bill, H. R. 3587, 
together with the very brief report upon 
it, be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill, to- 
gether with the report, were ordered 
printed in the Recorp, as follows. 


[Union Calendar No. 241—79th Cong., Ist 
sess.—H. R. 3587—Report No. 829—In the 
House of Representatives—June 25, 1945— 
Mr. Sumners of Texas introduced the fol- 
lowing bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary; June 27, 
1945, committed to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and ordered to be printed] 


A bill to provide for the performance of 
the duties of the office of President in case 
of the removal, tion, or inability 
both of the President and Vice President 
Be it enacted, etc., That (a) (f) if, by 

reason of death, resignation, removal from 

Office, inability, or failure to qualify, there 

is neither a President nor Vice President 

to discharge the powers and duties of the 

Office of President, then the Speaker of the 

House of Representatives shall, upon his 

resignation as Speaker and as Representa- 

tive in Congress, act as President until the 
disability be removed, or a President shall 
be elected. 

(2) The same rule shall apply in the case 
of the death, resignation, removal from 
office, or inability of an individual acting 
as President under this subsection. 

(3) An individual acting as President 
under this subsection shall continue to act 
until a President shall be elected in the 
manner prescribed in subsection (f), or, if 
no President shall be so elected, then until 
the expiration of the then current Presi- 
dential term, except that— 


(A) if his discharge of the powers and 


duties of the office is founded in whole or 
in part on the failure of both the President- 
elect and the Vice-President-elect to qualify, 
then he shall act only until a President or 
Vice President qualifies; and 

(B) if his discharge of the powers and 
duties of the office is founded in whole or 
in part on the inability of the President, 
Vice President, or individual acting under 
this subsection, then he shall act only until 
the removal of the disability of one of such 
individuals. 

(b) If, at the time when under subsection 
(a) a Speaker Is to begin the discharge of the 
Powers and duties of the office of President, 
there is no Speaker, or the Speaker fails to 
qualify as Acting President, then the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate shall, upon 
his resignation as President pro tempore and 
as Senator, discharge the powers and duties 
of the office of President until a President 
shall be elected in the manner prescribed in 
subsection (f) or, if no President shall be so 
elected, then until the expiration of the then 
current Presidential term, but not after a 
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qualified and prior entitled individual is 
able to act. 

(c) (1) If, by reason of death, resignation, 
removal ffom office, inability, or failure to 
qualify, there is no President pro tempore 
to discharge the powers and duties of the 
office of President under subsection (b), 
then the officer of the United States who is 
highest on the following list, and who is not 
under disability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the office of President, shall 
discharge such powers and duties: Secretary 
of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary 
of War, Attorney General, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the 
Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary 
of Commerce, Secretary of Labor. 

(2) An individual discharging the powers 
and duties of President under this subsection 
shall continue so to do until a President shall 
be elected or until a Speaker is qualified in 
the manner prescribed in subsection (f) or, 
if no President shail be so elected, then until 
the expiration of the then current Presiden- 
tial term, but not after a Speaker of the 
House is qualified and prior-entitled indi- 
vidual is able to serve, except that the removal 
of the disability of an individual higher on 
the list contained in paragraph (1) or the 
ability to qualify on the part of an individ- 
ual higher on such list shall not terminate 
his service. 

(3) The taking of the oath of office by an 
individual specified in the list in paragraph 
(1) shall be held to constitute his resigna- 
tion from the office by virtue of the holding 
of which he qualifies to serve as President. 

(d) Subsection (a), (b), and (e) shall 
apply only to such officers as are eligible to 
the office of President under the Constitu- 
tion. Subsection (e) shall apply only to of- 
ficers appointed, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, prior to the time of 
the death, resignation, removal from office, 
inability, or faflure to qualify, of the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, and only to officers not 
under impeachment by the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the time the powers and duties 
of the office of President devolve upon them. 

(e) During the period that any individual 
serves as President under this act, his com- 
pensation shall be at the rate then provided 
by law in the case of the President. 

(1) (1) If the event by reason of which the 
Speaker is required by subsection (a) to act 
as Prosident shall have occurred more than 
90 days immediately preceding the Tuesday 
next after the first Monday in November 
in the year in which the next regular election 
of Representatives to the Congress is to be 
held but in which there is to be held no 
regular quadrennial election of a President 
and Vice President, the Secretary of State 
shall forthwith cause a notification of such 
event to be made to the executive of every 
State, and shall specify in such notification 
that electors of a President and Vice Presi- - 
dent to fill the unexpired terms shall be ap- 
pointed in the several States on the Tuesday 
next after the first Monday in November in 
the year in which the next regular election 
of Representatives to the Congress is to be 
held. Electors appointed pursuant to such 
notification shall be appointed in the same 
manner as is provided by law for the appoint- 
ment of electors for a regular quadrennial 
election of a President and Vice President, 
and shall meet and give their votes on the 
first Monday after the second Wednesday in 
December following their appointment, at 
such place in each State as the legislature 
of such State shall direct. Except as other- 
wise provided in this subsection, all provi- 
sions of law relating to the choosing of a 
President and Vice President at a regular 
quadrennial election shall apply with respect 
to the choosing of a President and Vice 
President to fill the unexpired term as pro- 
vided in this subsection; and the terms of 
the President and Vice President so chosen 
shall begin on the 20th day of January im- 
mediately following their election, 
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(f) Sections 1 and 2 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the performance of the 
duties of the office of President in case of the 
removal, death, resignation, or inability both 
of the President and Vice President,” ap- 
proved January 19, 1886 (24 Stat. 1; U. S. C., 
1940 edition, title 3, secs. 21 and 22), are 
repealed. 


[79th Cong., ist sess—-House of Representa- 
tives—Report No. 829 


QUESTION OF THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


(June 27, 1945, committed to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered to be printed) 


Mr. Bryson, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, submitted the following report 
to accompany H. R. 3587. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3587) to provide 
for the performance of the duties of the 
office of President in case of the removal, 
resignation, or inability both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, after consideration, 
report the same favorably to the House with 
the recommendation that the bill do pass. 


“GENERAL STATEMENT 


“On June 19, 1945, the President of the 
United States addressed a message to the 
Congress making recommendations for legis- 
lation with respect to succession to the 
Presidency in case of the removal, death, 
resignation, or inability to act of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. The message reads 
as follows: 


“ "MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES TRANSMITTING REQUEST FOR LEGISLA- 
TION DEALING WITH THE QUESTION OF THE 
PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


“To the Congress of the United States: 

think that this is an appropriate time 
for the Congress to reexamine the question 
of the Presidential succession. 

The question is of great importance now 
because there will be no elected Vice Presi- 
dent for almost 4 years. 

The existing statute governing the suc- 
cession to the office of President was enacted 
in 1886. Under it, in the event of the death 
of the elected President and Vice President, 
members of the Cabinet successively fill the 
office. 

ach of these Cabinet members is ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. In effect, there- 
fore, by reason of the tragic death of the 
late President, it now lies within my power 
to nominate the person who would be my 
immediate successor in the event of my own 
death or inability to act. 

I do not believe that in a democracy this 
power should rest with the Chief Executive. 

“Insofar as possible, the office of the 
President should be filled by an elective 
officer. There is no officer in our system of 
government, besides the President and Vice 
President, who has been elected by all the 
voters of the country. 

The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who is elected in his own dis- 
trict, is also elected to be the presiding 
officer of the House by a vote of all the Rep- 
resentatives of all the people of the country. 
As a result, I believe that the Speaker is 
the official in the Federal Government whose 
selection, next to that of the President and 
Vice President, can be most accurately said 
to stem from the people themselves. 

Under the law of 1792 the President pro 
tempore of the Senate followed the Vice 
President in the order of succession. 

The President pro tempore is elected as a 
Senator by his State and then as presiding 
officer of the Senate. But the Members of 
the Senate are not as closely tied in by the 
elective process to the people as are the 
Members of the House of Representatives. 
A completely new House is elected every 2 
years, and always at the same time as the 
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President and Vice President. Usually it is 
in agreement politically with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, Only one-third of the Senate, how- 
ever, is elected with the President and Vice 
President. The Senate might, therefore, 
have a majority hostile to the policies of the 
President and might conceivably fill the 
Presidential office with one not in sympathy 
with the will of the majority of the people. 

Some of the events in the impeachment 
proceedings of President Johnson suggested 
the possibility of a hostile Congress in the 
future seeking to oust a Vice President who 
had become President, in order to have the 
President pro tempore of the Senate become 
the President. This was one of the con- 
siderations, among several others, which led 
to the change in 1886. 

No matter who succeeds to the Presi- 
dency after the death of the elected Presi- 
dent and Vice President, it is my opinion he 
should not serve any longer than until the 
next congressional election or until a spe- 
cial election called for the purpose of elect- 
ing a new President and Vice President. This 
period the Congress should fix. The individ- 
uals elected at such general or special elec- 
tion should then serve only to fill the unex- 
pired term of the deceased President and 
Vice President. In this way there would be 
no interference with the normal 4-year in- 
terval of general national elections. 

J recommend, therefore, that the Con- 
gress enact legislation placing the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives first in order 
of succession in case of the removal, death, 
resignation, or inability to act of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. Of course, the 
Speaker should resign as a Representative 
in the Congress as well as Speaker of the 
House before he assumes the office of Presi- 
dent. 

It there is no qualified Speaker, or if the 
Speaker fails to qualify, then I recommend 
that the succession pass to the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, who should hold of- 
fice until a duly qualified Speaker is elected. 

“If there be neither Speaker nor Presi- 
dent pro tempore qualified to succeed on 
the creation of the vacancy, then the succes- 
sion might pass to the members of the Cabi- 
net as now provided, until a duly qualified 
Speaker is elected. 

A the Congress decides that a special 
election should be held, then I recommend 
that it provide for such election to be held 
as soon after the death or disqualification 
of the President and Vice President as prac- 
ticable. The method and procedure for hold- 
ing such special election should be provided 
now by law, so that the election can be held 


-as expeditiously as possible should the con- 


tingency arise. 

In the interest of orderly, democratic 
government, I urge the Congress to give its 
early consideration to this most important 


subject. 


“ ‘HARRY S. TRUMAN. 
“THE WHITE House, June 19, 1945; 
“H. R. 3587, introduced by Mr. Sumners 
of Texas, is designed to carry into effect the 
recommendations of the President. 


“ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


“The bill provides in subsection (a) that 
in the event there is neither & President nor 
a Vice President to discharge the powers and 
duties of the office of President, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives shall, upon 
his resignation as Speaker and as Repre- 
sentative in Congress, act as President until 
the disability be removed, or a President shall 
be elected. The Speaker, upon succeeding to 
the Presidency, would continue to act until 
the expiration of the unexpired current 
Presidential term or until a President is 
elected at a special election pursuant to the 
provisions of subsection (f). It is provided, 
however, that if the occasion for the succes- 
sion of the Speaker to be Acting President 
is the failure of the President-elect and Vice- 
President-elect to qualify, or to the inability 
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of the President or Vice President, the Act- 
ing President shall continue as such only 
until the President or Vice President qualifies 
or until the removal of the disability. 

“In the event there is no Speaker or the 
Speaker fails to qualify as Acting President, 
it is provided in subsection (b) that the 
President pro tempore of the Senate shall, 
upon his resignation as such and as Senator, 
discharge the powers and duties of the office 
of President until the President is elected 
pursuant to subsection (f) or until the ex- 
piration of the current Presidential term, 
but in no case after a qualified and prior-en- 
titled individual is able to act. Thus the 
President pro tempore of the Senate would 
not continue to serve after a duly qualified 
Speaker is available to serve as Acting Presi- 
dent. For this reason subsection (b) de- 
scribes the function of the President pro 
tempore in relation to the Presidency as 
simply the discharge of the powers and duties 
of the office of President. 

“In the event there is no President pro 
tempore of the Senate to serve pursuant to 
subsection (b), it is provided in subsection 
(e) that the powers and duties of the office 
of President shall be discharged by the of- 
ficer of the United States who is highest on 
the following list and who is not under dis- 
ability: Secretary of State, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Postmaster General, Secretary of the 
Navy, Secretary of the Interior, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce, Secre- 
tary of Labor. As in the case of the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, a member of the Cabinet 
thus discharging the powers and duties of 
President is to serve until the expiration of 
the current Presidential term, or until a 
special election is held pursuant to subsec- 
tion (f), but in no event after a-qualified 
Speaker of the House is able to serve. 

“Provision for special election is contained 
in subsection (f). It is therein provided 
that if the event by reason of which the 
Speaker is required to act as President oc- 
curs more than 90 days immediately preced- 
ing the regular congressional -election in 
November, in a year in which there is no 
regular Presidential election, a special elec- 
tion is to be held on the Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November in the year of 
the next regular congressional election. 
This provision for an election at the usual 
time for congressional elections would ap- 
ply in the event of a vacancy occuring in the 
period between the beginning of a Presi- 
dential term and 90 days prior to the next 
regular November congressional election. 
Should a vacancy occur during the second 
biennium of a Presidential term, no special 
election is provided. If a vacancy should oc- 
cur less than 90 days prior to a regular con- 
gressional election in November, there is 
likewise no provision for a special election, 
in the view that there would be inadequate 
time to hold such election in conjunction 
with the next regular congressional election, 
and hence the individual succeeding to the 
Presidency would continue to serve until the 
next regular Presidential election. 

“The procedure to be followed in relation 
to a special election is to conform to tht 
procedure for regular Presidential elections. 
The term of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent chosen at a special election is to begin 
on the 20th of January immediately follow- 
ing their election and is to end with the close 
of the unexpired term for which the special 
election was held. 


“CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE BILL 

“The Constitution provides in article II. 
section 1: 

An case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice President, and the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, 
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resignation, or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what of- 
ficer shall then act as President, and such 
officer shall act accordingly, until the dis- 
ability be removed, or a President shall be 
elected. 

“In designating the Speaker as the ‘officer 
[who] shall then act as President’ in the 
contingencies described in the Constitution, 
the bill resembles the original statute gov- 
erning succession to the Presidency. That 
statute, enacted by the Second Congress on 
March 1, 1792, provided that in the contin- 
gencies stated ‘the President of the Senate 
or, if there is none, then the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives for the time being, 
shall act as President until the disability 18 
removed or a President is elected.’ This 
statute remained in force almost a century 
until 1886, when the present law was enacted. 
The act of 1792 thus represents a construc- 
tion by an early Congress, whose views of 
the Constitution have been long regarded as 
authoritative, of the provision empowering 
Congress to designate the officer who shall 
act as President. The act of 1792 reflects 
also a long-continued acquiescence in the 
construction of the Constitution under which 
the Speaker and the President pro tempore 
of the Senate are deemed to be officers with- 
in the meaning of article II. Their resigna- 
tion as a condition of serving as President 
is required by the provision in article I, sec- 
tion 6, that no person holding any office 
under the United States shall be a member 
of either House during his continuance in 
Office. 5 

“The provision of the bill for a special elec- 
tion is founded upon the provision of article 
II, section 1, that the officer acting as Presi- 
dent shall so act ‘until the disability. be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected.’ It is 
quite clear that this constitutional clause 
was intended to authorize a special Presi- 
dential election. The original proposal in the 
Constitutional Convention was that the 
designated successor should act ‘until the 
time of electing a President shall arrive.’ 
This wording was changed to the present 
form on motion of Madison on the ground 
that the original proposal ‘would prevent a 
supply of the vacancy by an intermediate 
election of the President.“ While the Con- 
stitution is mot explicit on the question 
whether a special election may be for the 
unexpired term rather than for a full 4-year 
term, it does not provide that the term of 
each incumbent shall be 4 years, but that the 
President shall hold his office ‘during the 
term of 4 years.’ This language appears to 
have reference to a fixed quadrennial term, 
permitting the filling of an unexpired por- 
tion thereof by election. The tradition of 
special elections for unexpired terms of other 
officers also supports the provision of the 
bill in this regard, 


“CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


“The bill repeals sections 1 and 2 of the act 
of January 19, 1886 (24 Stat. 1; U. 8. C., 1940 
edition, title 3, secs. 21 and 22): 

“Sec. 21. In case of removal, death, res- 
ignation, or inability of both the President 
and Vice President of the United States, the 
Secretary of State, or if there be none, or 
in case of his removal, death, resignation, or 
inability, then the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or if there be none, or in case of his removal, 
death, resignation, or inability, then the Sec- 
retary of War, or if there be none, or in case 
of his removal, death, resignation, or in- 
ability, then the Attorney General, or if there 
be none, or in case of his removal, death, res- 
ignation, or inability, then the Postmaster 
General, or if there be none, or in case of his 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, then 
the Secretary of the Navy, or if there be none, 
or in case of his removal, death, resignation, 
or inability, then the Secretary of the In- 
terior, shall act as President until the dis- 
ability of the President or Vice President is 
removed or a President shall be elected: 
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Provided, That whenever the powers and 
duties of the office of President of the United 
States shall devolve upon any of the persons 
named herein, if Congress be not then in 
session, or if it would not meet in accordance 
with law within 20 days thereafter, it shall be 
the duty of the person upon whom said 
powers and duties shall devolve to issue a 
proclamation convening Congress in extraor- 
dinary session, giving 20 days’ notice of the 
time of meeting. 

“ ‘Sec, 22. Section 21 of this title shall only 
be held to describe and apply to such officers 
as shall have been appointed by the advice 
and consent of the Senate to the offices 
therein named, and such as are eligible to the 
office of President under the Constitution, 
and not under impeachment by the House 
of Representatives of the United States at 
the time the powers and duties of the office 
shall devolve upon them respectively.’” 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it will 
be noted that the President’s message 
recommended a change in the act of 1886, 
which would in effect place the succession 
essentially where it was under the act 
of 1792, which was the first law on the 
subject, except that it reverses the order 
of succession as between the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

In other words, under the act of 1792, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
was first in order of succession. 

H. R. 3587, known as the Sumners bill, 
which I have just asked to have inserted 
in the Recorp, carried into effect the rec- 
ommendation of the President. The bill 
reported out by the House committee is 
substantially the same as S. 564, which 
was introduced by me in February of 
this year, and which was reported to the 
Senate by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, Report No. 80, Calendar 
No. 79, except that H. R. 3587 provided 
for a special election, whereas S. 564 does 
not so provide. 

When H. R. 3587 was considered by 
the House of Representatives, the re- 
quirement that the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives resign as Speaker and 
as a Member of the House was deleted. 
In other words, the House sent a bill to 
the Senate which provided that the 
Speaker of the House could not only act 
as President, but he also could act as the 
Speaker. This deletion was, I believe, 
the result of a misunderstanding. The 
debates on the floor of the House indi- 
cate that the Members of the House of 
Representatives were of the opinion that 
a later provision in the bill covered the 
question of resignation. 

At this point, I should like to call at- 
tention to the colloquy engaged in on 
June 29, 1945, by Mr. Lewis, as found on 
page 7134 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that day. Mr. Lewis, chairman of 
& House judiciary subcommittee, said: 

Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. Lxwis: Amend 
by striking out the words in lines 7 and 8 on 
page 1 as follows: ‘Upon his resignation as 
Speaker and as Representative in Congress,’ 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: ‘as 
hereinafter provided.’” 


The provision “hereinafter provided” 
in the Sumners bill referred only to the 
Cabinet officers, and it is my opinion that 
when they adopted the amendment the 
House felt they provided that not only 


Cabinet officers but the President pro 
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tempore and the Speaker of the House 
would be required to resign. I think 
that is borne out by the further state- 
ment: 

Mr. Lewis, Mr. Chairman, the language of 
this amendment, I believe, helps to correct a 
little of the criticism which the gentleman 
from New York made about this situation 
when he said we would have an anomalous 
situation of a Speaker having to resign before 
becoming President. The language which 
would take care of that situation is already 
in the bill provided we strike out the words 
that this amendment would strike out in 
lines 7 and 8. The language that covers this 
is found on page 4, lines 3 to 6, inclusive, and 
reads as follows: 

“The taking of the oath of office by an in- 
dividual specified in the list in paragraph (1) 
shall be held to constitute his resignation 
from the office by virtue of the holding of 
which he qualifies to serve as President.” 


So it is my opinion that it was the in- 
tention of the House when it adopted the 
amendment that it was to apply to the 
Speaker and the President pro tempore 
with just the same force as it applied to 
the Cabinet officers. 

The later provision in the bill, to which 
I referred, provided that under certain 
circumstances, if a person succeeded as 
Acting President, the taking of the oath 
of office would constitute his resignation 
from the office by virtue of the holding of 
which he qualified to act as President. 

However, the provision in question re- 
lated only to Cabinet officers in the line 
of succession. Furthermore the House 
did not strike from the bill the provision 
specifically requiring that the President 
pro tempore of the Senate should resign 
as President pro tempore and as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. Certainly, if the argu- 
ments used on the floor of the House of 
Representatives were sound, the specific 
provision insofar as the President pro 
tempore was concerned should also have 
been deleted. 

There can be no question that the 
Speaker and President pro tempore 
should resign, in view of the provision in 
article I, section 6, clause 2 of the Con- 
stitution, that no person holding any of- 
fice under the United States shall be a 
Member of either House during his con- 
tinuance in office. The provision is: 

No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil office under the author- 
ity of the United States which shall have 
been created or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased during such time; 
and no person holding any office under the 
United States shall be a Member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 


Thus, I feel safe in saying that the 
provisions of S. 564 are substantially 
the same as those previously approved 
by the House of Representatives, and 
substantially carry into effect the rec-- 


‘ommendations of the President of the 


United States. 

The bill as originally introduced by 
me is an exact duplicate of H. R. 3587, 
the Sumners bill, which passed the 
House in the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and is that portion of S. 564 which is 
lined through. If Senators want to ex- 
amine the Sumners bill they will find it 
in the language lined through in the 
Senate committee bill. 
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I quote from the report: 


The amendment offered as a substitute 
differs from S. 564 as introduced in the Sen- 
ate in the following respects: 

1. S. 564 originally provided that in cases 
where the President pro tempore shall act 
as President, he should so act upon his res- 
ignation from the office of President pro tem- 
pore and as Senator; however, it did not 
require the resignation of the Speaker in 
cases where he is to act. 

The amendment provides that the Speak- 
er shall also resign both as Speaker and as 
Representative in Congress before acting as 
President. 


Certainly there is no need for argu- 
ment on that amendment, because if we 
are to insist upon the President pro tem- 
pore resigning when he becomes Acting 
President, we should require the same 
thing of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


2. S. 564 provided that in cases where the 
President pro tempore acts as President he 
‘shall not continue to act after a Speaker 
becomes able to act. 

Under the amendment, when a President 
pro tempore acts as President he will con- 
tinue to act until the expiration of the then 
current Presidential term, unless in the 
meantime a President or Vice President 
qualifies. 


To make it perfectly clear, in the sub- 
stitute amendment, when once the Pres- 
ident pro tempore qualifies, he cannot 
be supplanted by the Speaker of the 
House, even though he becomes quali- 
fied. The President pro tempore can be 
displaced only by the President or the 
Vice President. Certainly no further 
‘argument is needed to show that that 
Is just and fair. 


3. The original bill provided that where a 
Speaker is acting as President and becomes 
disabled, and a new Speaker then acts as 
President in his place, the new Speaker 
would continue so to act only until the first 
Speaker recovered from his disability. 

Under the amendment, the new Speaker 
would continue to act as President notwith- 
standing the recovery of the first Speaker. 


That is, he is not to be supplanted 
by anyone other than the President or 
the Vice President of the United States, 
and should not be, in view of the fact 
that he resigns and qualifies to fill the 
unexpired term of President of the 
United States. 


4. The original bill as introduced provided 
with reference to Cabinet officers that where 
‘a Cabinet officer is acting as President by 
reason of there being no Speaker or President 
pro tempore and a Speaker subsequently 
qualifies, then the Cabinet officer is displaced 
by the Speaker. 

The amendment, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, provides that the Cabinet officer 
shall be displaced either by a Speaker or a 
President pro tempore of the Senate in that 
order upon their qualifying. 

5. Under S. 564 as originally introduced, a 
Speaker, acting as President, would, with 
certain exceptions, act “until a President 
shall be elected in the manner prescribed 
by law, and until the expiration of the then 
current Presidential term.” 

The amendment provides that he shall, 
with certain exceptions, act only until the 
expiration of the then current Presidential 
term, thus simplifying the language and 
avoiding the possibility of a particular 
Speaker continuing to act beyond the then 
current Presidential term. 

6. A corresponding change is made to 
cover the case of a Cabinet member acting 
as President. 
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7. A number of minor changes in language 
have been made for purposes of consistency 
and clarification. For example, the original 
bill as introduced provided that the Speaker 
would “act as President,” but that the 
President pro tempore and Cabinet members 
would “discharge the powers and duties of 
the office of President,” Wherever the lat- 
ter phraseology appears in the original bill, 
the amendment substitutes the word “act” 
throughout. 


That gives the difference between the 
bill originally introduced in the Senate, 
Senate bill 564, and the substitute 
amendment which is now before us for 
consideration. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Under the provisions of the bill, when, 
by reason of death, resignation, removal 
from office, inability, or failure to qualify, 
there is neither a President nor a Vice 
President to discharge the powers and 
duties of the office of President, the fol- 
lowing order of succession shall prevail. 

First, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives shall, upon his resigna- 
tion as Speaker and as Representative in 
Congress, act as President. Attention 
is invited to the fact, in connection with 
the provision for the succession of a 
Speaker, that the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, if there is one, will 
always be first on the list in the order 
of succession. It is only when there is 
no Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, or when the Speaker cannot or 
does not qualify, that the.order of suc- 
cession devolves upon the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, or any other of- 
ficer of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Suppose a Speaker 
were under 35 years of age. Would we 
not then have a President who was not 
of the required age, and therefore could 
not hold the office? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. I will 
say to my distinguished colleague that 
in that event the Speaker no doubt would 
not resign. Therefore the office would 
pass to the next person in succession, 
who would be the President pro tempore 
of the Senate. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator stated that 
in his opinion the Speaker would not re- 
sign. I have the highest regard and re- 
respect for the opinion of the Senator 
from Nebraska, but what does the bill 
provide? 

Mr. WHERRY. The bill provides that 
when a Speaker qualifies, and there is 
no disability, he sueceeds—— 

Mr. HATCH. Where are the words? 

Mr. WHERRY. On page 6, line 18: 

Subsection (a), (b), and (d) shall apply 
only to such officers as are eligible to the 
office of President under the Constitution. 


Mr. HATCH. That would apply also 
in case the Speaker of the House were 
not a Member of the House. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is a question 
which I shall answer later in my argu- 
ment. To answer quickly the question 
which the Senator from New Mexico 
asked, if the Speaker could not qualify, 
or were under a disability, no doubt he 
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would not resign. If he were under 35 
years of age he would know before re- 
signing that he could not qualify, and 
therefore he would not resign as Speaker. 
He would continue in that office. But if 
for some reason he should resign and 
not qualify, until a new Speaker were 
elected the succession ‘vould be in the 
person of the President pro tempore 
of the Senate. If the Speaker then 
qualified, he would take over. But in 
the event he did not qualify, or did not 
meet the constitutional provisions, the 
office would pass on to the Secretary of 
State, and the same qualifications would 
apply—whatever the qualifications are 
for holding the office. 

Mr. HATCH. I have several questions 
in my mind about the bill, but I antici- 
pate that the Senator is going to discuss 
them. I shall reserve further questions 
until the Senator. shall have finished, 
and see if they are not answered. 

Mr. WHERRY. . Mr. President, I have 
made a diligent review of the question of 
succession, and I have presented it to 
the full committee. Most of the ques- 
tions which have been asked here were 
asked before the committee. I am sat- 
isfied. that if Senators will hear me 
through; most of the questions which 
they may raise will be answered. At 
least they will be answered as I think 
they should be answered. However, I 
wish my distinguished colleagues to know 
that I am glad to yield to them for any 
question. 

Second, if at the time a Speaker would, 
under the proposed law, begin the dis- 
charge of the powers and duties of the 
office of President, there were no Speaker, 
or the Speaker failed to qualify as acting 
President, then the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate would, upon his resig- 
nation as President pro tempore and as 
Senator, act as President. 

When the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives or the President pro 
tempore of the Senate qualifies, such 
person will continue to act until the ex- 
piration of the current Presidential 
term, except that if his discharge of the 
powers and duties of the office is founded 
in whole or in part on the failure of both 
the President-elect or the Vice President- 
elect to qualify, then he shall act only 
until a President or Vice President quali- 
fies; and if his discharge of the powers 
and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part on the inability of the 
President or Vice President, then he shall 
act only until the removai of the dis- 
ability of one of such individuals. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not know whether 
the Senator will discuss the word “dis- 
ability” in his remarks, but that word has 
given me considerable trouble. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam going to discuss 
it all through the debate, but I should 
like the Senator to know that the bill 
deals with inability just as the succes- 
sion law now deals with inability. We 
are providing only for succession legis- 
lation, and whatever question is in the 
mind of the distinguished Senator now 
relative to what the disability might be 
in the legislation has been in the minds 
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of Senators and House Members who 
have considered this matter for 164 years. 

Mr. HATCH. That is in my mind, but 
I do not think the present law is at all 
satisfactory, even though it has existed 
for many years. I think there is a grave 
defect in it which ought to be corrected, 
and I hope the Senater will discuss it. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I digress from my 
presentation to answer briefly the ques- 
tion which has been raised by the dis- 
tinguished Senator, which, of course, all 
of us agree is one of the most difficult 
questions with which we have to deal in 
any succession law. The question 
whether a President is unable to perform 
the functions and duties of his office due 
to a mental or physical condition is, as I 
have said, not germane t. the bill, be- 
cause we are speaking only about suc- 
cession as provided for in Senate bill 554. 
But it is an important question, because 
the Constitution provides what might 
happen under the wording of the Con- 
stitution. The bill deals with the sub- 
ject of the line of succession, but not 
with the procedure for determining when 
succession shall take place: Under both 
the act of 1792 and the act of 1886, the 
same question would have been involved, 
just as the Senator is asking it now. It 
will be remembered that the act of 1886 
is the present law, which prescribes no 
specific procedure for determining in- 
ability of the President to act. There 
was a great deal of debate on it. No 
doubt the Senator has read it. There 

are reams of arguments advanced in de- 
fining what disability is. Nevertheless, 
it is not provided for in either of the acts. 
It seems sufficient to say that in the en- 
‘tire period of approximately 164 years of 
the existence of this country, the issue 
has never officially been presented for 
settlement. 

Mr, HATCH. It has never been offi- 
cially presented, but it has been pre- 
sented to the people of the country and, 
to my mind, in a most disgraceful way. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall mention that 
later, and I want to do it as kindly as 
Ican. It did come up for consideration. 
In only two instances did it rise to the 
point of discussion. I say this with deep- 
est respect for the ones who might have 
been laboring under a disability. 

The first was the case of James A. 
Garfield, who survived between 2 and 3 
months after being shot by an assassin. 
During that period he was unable fully to 
perform the duties of the office of Presi- 
dent. However, the issue was never offi- 
cially raised, because, finally, he passed 
on, and the situation was clarified. 

The second case was that of former 
President Woodrow Wilson. It will be 
remembered by the Senator from New 
Mexico and other Senators that a com- 
mittee of Senators was selected, but not 
formally appointed, to call upon Presi- 
dent Wilson after affliction came upon 
him in 1920. History records reveal 
that the President was in bed, propped 
up, and he joked with the Senators pres- 
ent. So the report of the committee 
was that there was nothing to report 
and, further, “The President seems to 
be mentally capable,” and so forth. 

Thus, again, the question was not offi- 
cially presented for decision. In the 
ease of Garfield, as I mentioned a mo- 
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ment ago, he died before the issue became 
acute, In the case of Wilson, his term of 
office expired prior to such time. 

Those are the only two cases during 
the existence of our country relative to 
disability which the records of history 
reveal. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator has made 
a great study of this question. If the 
committee which called upon President 
Wilson had found the contrary, what 
would have been the procedure? 

Mr. WHERRY. That issue must be 
settled sometime. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator will fur- 
ther yield, that emphasizes one of the 
objections I have to a bill of this nature. 
I think this entire subject—and there is 
no more important subject before the 
country—should be carefully studied and 
a complete and comprehensive bill passed 
which would take care of all these mat- 
ters, instead of merely providing the line 
of succession, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very deeply the words of the 
distinguished Senator. He is a student 
of history, and he knows that a com- 
mittee was appointed as long ago as 1856 
which went into the debates and the 
arguments of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. They followed the history of 
succession. The report is elaborate. I 
spent many nights at home reading 
through the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee appointed in 1856. When the re- 
port was finally made, four recommenda- 
tions were included, but it will be found 
that there is an absence of anything 
relative to disability. $ 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator is entirely 
correct in what he has said, but I am not 
one of those who subscribe to the phi- 
losophy that if a thing never has been 
done it never can be done. I think the 
very evidence the Senator has given us 
illustrates the necessity for a complete 
overhaul of the entire plan of succession, 
defining disability“ and how it is to be 
determined, even including the Electoral 


College. I think that ought to be looked 
into also. 
Mr. WHERRY. I shall have some- 


thing to say about that also. That very 
statement has been made time and time 
again on the floor and in committee 
hearings. I think I have handled this 
bill as well as it can be handled until 
some superbody gets together to bring 
in suggestions. With the exception of 
disability, the subject has been over- 
hauled from A to Z and back again, and 
I am satisfied that if a committee were 
appointed now to do the very thing 
which the Senator has asked be done, 
it would probably result in their throw- 
ing up their hands and saying that it is 
not only difficult to say when there is a 
disability, but report that it is impos- 
sible to formulate a plan by which we 
can accomplish the very arduous task of 
compelling the one who is holding the 
office to forego the office and declare it 
vacant and put someone else in in his 
stead. As I said a moment ago, in all 
the history of the United States such 
disability has occurred only twice, and, 
as I pointed out, the subject was elab- 
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orately discussed by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in 1856. Yet in 1886, when Sen- 
ator Hoar debated this matter for days 
on the floor of the Senate, with his col- 
leagues and also in the committee, the 
matter of disability was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

I should like to suggest to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico that 
in the amendment which now is offered 
as a substitute, it is required that the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
or the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate must resign. I say to the Senator 
that even though the accession to the 
Presidency is a duty and an honor, nev- 
ertheless, as I shall point out later, to 
my mind one of the safeguards and one 
of the ways of determining disability is 
to provide that the Speaker or the Pres- 
ident pro tempore, whichever comes first, 
shall determine whether the disability 
is only temporary or whether it is per- 
manent, and whether, under those con- 
ditions, he would like to risk his seat in 
the Senate or in the House of Represent- 
atives by resigning and then ascending to 
the positicn of Acting President of the 
United States. I think that is one way 
to solve the problem. 

Nr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MatonE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Suppose it is not 
a question of disability, but is a matter of 
a vacancy on account of death. Is it the 
spirit of the amendment that it will be 
the duty of the Speaker to resign, or will 


that be an option? 


Mr. WHERRY. It will be an option on 
the part of the Speaker or the President 
pro tempore; it will not be mandatory. 
The same situation will apply in the case 


‘of disability. 


Of course, as I have already stated, the 
question of disability has not yet arisen. 
As I said earlier in my remarks, seven 
Presidents have died and seven vice 
presidents have succeeded to that office, 
but we have had no difficulty in regard to 
succession. However, when there is a 
vacancy in the office of Vice President, 
as is the case at the present time, the 
question becomes acute. That is what is 
in my mind. 

I think the President was most sincere 
in stating to the Members of the Con- 
gress that now is the time—at least dur- 
ing his period of service as President—to 
make provision, so that in the future a 
succession law will take care of any such 
situation. 

In regard to the matter of having the 
office go to the Secretary of State, as pro- 
vided in the present law, the Act of 1886, 
the President felt that because of the 
fact that the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives is elected from his own 
district every 2 years, and, in addition, 
is elected by the Members of the House 
of Representatives, he is the official who 
is closest to the people of the United 
States. It is solely upon that premise 
that I believe that the Speaker of the 
House should come ahead of the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate. 
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Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico for 
raising the question of disability. Itisa 
deep question. Even though we proceed 
to enact this legislation, such action on 
our part would in no way hinder or deter 
the making of a complete study of the 
very subject to which the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico has referred. 
In fact, if that is the will of the Senate, I 
should be glad to join in moving for the 
creation of a joint committee, composed 
of members of both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, to do exactly 
what the Senator from New Mexico has 
suggested. However, I suggest that be- 
fore that study would be completed, the 
emergency now confronting us would be 
over, in my opinion; and then the subject 
would be dropped, just as was done in 
1886. The result would be that in 1956 
nothing would come from the study of the 
joint committee. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I say to the Senator 
that what he has just stated about the 
emergency being over and the study 
being dropped, is what has prompted me 
to take the very strong view which I 
now have taken, namely, that the time 
to act is while the emergency still exists— 
right now. I think we can get the study 
and the report, and thereupon we shall 
be able to enact the necessary over-all 
legislation. 

But if we let the emergency pass, as 
the Senator from Nebraska has said, in- 
asmuch as we are all inclined to put off 
and procrastinate, I am satisfied that 
the Senator from Nebraska is exactly 
right in saying that nothing will be done 
after the emergency has passed, if the 
study has not been made by that time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to have support from both 
sides of the aisle in connection with the 
passage of the proposed legislation be- 
fore July 26, so as to take care of the 
situation as I see it. I should also be 
glad to join with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, who has made 
such a forceful argument to us, in re- 
spect to a joint resolution calling for the 
making of a study such as the one he 
has mentioned; ahd certainly that could 
be done before 1949. 

I say frankly that, based upon the 
precedents, if such a joint committee 
were to take as much time as previous 
joint committees have taken, the Con- 
gress would not receive its recommenda- 
tions in sufficient time to permit of the 
enactment of legislation on the subject 
before January 20, 1949; in my opinion. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me once more? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I regret that the force- 
ful argument to which the Senator from 
Nebraska has referred did not make 
clear to him what I have in mind. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, yes; it did, 

Mr. HATCH. What I have in mind is 
simply that if Congress now enacts such 
legislation, the Congress then will be 
saying, “It is all taken care of; the 
emergency is over,” and we shall con- 
tinue on this new basis in the future. 
Then the study will not be made, and 
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we shall wind up by finding ourselves in 
exactly the position we now are in. 

Mr. WHERRY. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator that I understand his 
position very clearly. He is a forceful 
debater. He raised the question of dis- 
ability; but, in fact, the question of dis- 
ability is not raised by the succession 
legislation now before us. 

If it is the desire of the Senator from 
New Mexico to have a joint committee 
study the question of succession as it 
applies to disability—and I regard that 
as a big question—that will be perfectly 
agreeable to me. But the question of 
disability has not been raised by the 
pending bill, as I have previously stated; 
and it is my thought that if before July 
26 we can carry out the suggestions of 
the President of the United States in 
respect to this emergency legislation we 
shall have accomplished much, as I shall 
point out later in my remarks, because 
the law has been changed by various 
measures, including the lame-duck 
amendment; since 1886 there have been 
various changes in respect to the ques- 
tion of how we shall provide by statute 
what is proposed in the pending measure. 
But the disability matter, as described 
by the Senator from New Mexico, could 
be studied. If and when a vacancy 
should occur, so that determination of 
the question would have to be made, I 
should be glad to give that matter defi- 
nite study. 

The emergency now confronting us 
does not involve that matter. The pres- 
ent emergency calls for having the Con- 
gress provide for a succession down the 
line, as the President suggested, in the 
event that something of that sort should 
occur between now and January 20, 1949. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator for 
yielding, and I do not wish to take up too 
much of his time; but I do not wish to 
be limited to the question of disability. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course not. 

Mr. HATCH. My thought is that the 
study should necessarily include all the 
troublesome and vexatious problems, in- 
cluding that of the line of succession 
itself. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course. 

Mr. HATCH. Frankly, I am not satis- 
fied with the proposal as to the line of 
succession, as contained in this measure. 
I am not even satisfied as to its consti- 
tutionality; and in that respect I think 
there are grave and serious questions 
which should receive the most profound 
study and consideration that we can give 
to them. I say that the time to do that 
is now that the emergency exists; for if 
we pass the measure now before us with- 
out making such a study, probably an- 
other 100 years will pass before the Con- 
gress again will become acutely aware of 
the necessity of the enactment of the 
legislation to which I have referred; and 
of course at that time those of us who 
are now in Congress will not be here. 

Mr. WHERRY. But at least we shall 
have passed this bill, and then 100 years 
from now something else can be done. 

I say to the Senator that if he has any 
doubt in regard to the constitutionality 
of this measure, let him attempt by legis- 
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lation to define disability and the vacat- 
ing of the office, and that will be an act 
upon which the question of constitution- 
ality will hinge. It is for that reason 
that I say to the Senator that the dis- 
ability feature is not a part of the legis- 
lative proposal presented in this amend- 
ment. 

In other words, Mr. President, when 
either the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the President pro tempore 
of the Senate once qualifies to act as 
President, he can be displaced only by the 
President or Vice President. That is the 
statement I had just concluded when the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
raised the question of disability. 

Third, if by reason of death, resigna- 
tion, removal from office, inability, or 
failure to qualify, there is no President 
pro tempore to act as President, then the 
officer of the United States who is highest 
on the following list, and who is not under 
disability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the office of President, shall act 
as President: The Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of War, the Attorney General, the Post- 
master General, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor. 

I point out here that the positions of 
Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Commerce, and Secretary of Labor were 
created subsequent to enactment of the 
act of 1886. 

Any of the persons named in that list, 
when acting as President, would continue 
so to do until the expiration of the then 
current Presidential term, but not after 
a qualified and prior-entitled individual 
was able to act, namely, the President, 
the Vice President, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, or the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate. By that 
I mean that if the Secretary of State has 
become qualified and has taken the oath 
to act as President, he can be displaced 
only by the President, the Vice President, 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, or the President pro tempore, pro- 
vided that they, in order, become quali- 
fied to act as President of the United 
States. 

The removal of the disability of an 
individual higher on the list of Cabinet 
officers, or the ability to qualify on the 
part of an individual higher on such list, 
shall not, however, terminate his serv- 
ice. By that, I mean that if the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury qualifies because 
the Secretary of State had a disability, 
and if subsequently there was a removal 
of the disability, if the Secretary of 
State thereupon wish to qualify, under 
this measure he would not supplant the 
Secretary of the Treasury, once the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury became qualified 
and became the Acting President. 

The taking of the oath of office by 
one of the persons named in the list 
of Cabinet officers would be held to con- 
stitute his resignation from the Cabinet 
Office, by virtue of the holding of which 
he qualified to act as President. 

Persons in the line of succession would 
have to be eligible to hold the office of 
President under the Constitution and 
Cabinet officers on the list would have 
had to be appointed by and with the 
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_-advice and consent of the Senate prior 
to the time of the death, resignation, 
removal from office, inability, or failure 
to qualify, of the President pro tempore, 
and must not have been under im- 
peachment by the House of Representa- 
tives at the time when the powers and 
duties of the office of President devolved 
upon them. During the period when 
any person acts as President, his com- 
pensation is to be at the rate then pro- 
vided by law in the case of the President. 

That, briefly, Mr. President, is a state- 
ment of the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, as compared to the orig- 
inal Sumners bill and also as compared 
to the original Senate bill 564, which was 
in reality the Sumners bill, but was 
amended by me and was adopted by the 
committee after we made a study of this 
situation. 

Now I should like to make a brief state- 
ment regarding the historical back- 
ground upon which I base the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

Both the original succession act of 
1792, and the act of 1886, which is the 
present law, were enacted in the light 
of the provisions of article II, section 1, 
paragraph 5, of the Constitution, which 
reads as follows: 

In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve 
on the Vice President, and the Congress may 
by law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President— 


I should like to emphasize that— 
declaring what officer shall then act as 
President, and such officer shall act accord- 
ingly, until the disability be removed, or a 
President shall be elected. 


The act of 1792 enacted in the Second 
Congress, provided that the Vice Presi- 
dent pro tempore—President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate—was the first in order 
of succession, and the Speaker of the 
House, second. 

At that time, there was some discus- 
sion as to making Cabinet members the 
first successors, beginning with the 
Secretary of State, who at the time was 
Thomas Jefferson. However, this move 
was blocked by Alexander Hamilton, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, who was 
bitterly opposed to Jefferson and his 
policies. Hamilton’s recommendations 
prevailed, and the act of 1792, which was 
in effect for almost a century, placed 
the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate as first in the line of succession, fol- 
lowed by the Speaker. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HATCH. From what the Senator 
has said, I think he will agree that the 
true historical explanation of the rea- 
sons for passing the act were connected 
with the personal animosities which then 
existed. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct; it 
grew out of the animosities existing be- 
tween two men. But for that, I think 
the Senator will agree with me, the suc- 
cession would then have proceeded 
through the Speaker to the President pro 
tempore. The personal animosities to 
which the distinguished Senator refers 
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brought about the act of 1792, placing 
the President pro tempore ahead of the 
Speaker. That act was in vogue and 
in full force until 1886, at which time 
the act itself was changed. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator will yield, 
the law was on the books, but it was never 
invoked and never came into play during 
that period. 

Mr. WHERRY. I stand corrected. I 
said “in vogue,” not “invoked.” I mean 
that there was no change in the statute 
from 1792 until 1886, and during that 
long period the succession was first to 
the President pro tempore and then to 
the Speaker. As I stated before, it re- 
sulted solely from the differences be- 
tween the two statesmen, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Alexander Hamilton. 

Mr, HATCH. If my recollection does 
not play me false, that subject was dis- 
cussed in the speech of the late Senator 
Hoar mentioned by the Senator a while 
ago, was it not? 

Mr. WHERRY,. That is true; and also 
in 1826, because, in the hearings con- 
ducted by both of the committees, the 
question always came up as to who 
should be in the line of succession. 

Mr. HATCH. I mean that at that time 
the same historical background was given 
as that which the Senator has given 
today. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Following the death of President Tay- 
lor July 9, 1850, and the succession of 
Millard Fillmore, the question of succes- 
sion legislation again came into promi- 
nence. 

I now mention the committee that 
studied the matter; and we are now 
speaking about the committee that was 
appointed to study all the angles the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would have liked 
to study again. In 1856 the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate made a careful 
inquiry into the subject of succession to 
the Presidency. Their report—and it is 
an interesting report, as Senators will 
find if they will read it—dated August 5, 
1856, indicates that they considered all 
possible eligible persons in this connec- 
tion, not only the President pro tempore 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives but also Mem- 
bers of the Senate in the order of their 
seniority, Cabinet members, and mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court. 

After considering the matter the com- 
mittee recommended that the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
in that order, succeed to the Presidency, 
followed by the Chief Justice and other 
Justices of the Supreme Court. That was 
their recommendation, and they cer- 
tainly considered volumes of evidence— 
reams of it. 

In accordance with their recommen- 
dation, a bill was submitted to the Sen- 
ate carrying the recommendations into 
effect. However, the legislation was 
never approved. The emergency was 
over, finally, and, just as I stated a mo- 
ment ago, when these emergencies end 
and a new President or Senator or Vice 
President is elected, then the legislation 
is allowed to drop until an acute situa- 
tion or an emergency again arises. 

The fact remains that the Judiciary 
Committee, in its report, recognized the 
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desirability of continuing, as first in the 
order of succession, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

Throughout the subsequent years, 
from time to time, especially when a 
Vice President was called upon to take 
over the duties of the Presidency, bills 
were introduced in the Congress to pro- 
vide for amendments or revisions of the 
act of 1792. But it was not until the 
death of President Garfield that the 
matter was forcibly brought to the at- 
tention of the country and the Con- 
gress, and a new succession law enacted. 

In 1886, the Congress passed the pres- 
ent law, which provides for the succession 
of the Secretary of State, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and other members of the 
Cabinet in the order of their rank as the 
Cabinet existed at that time. 

As I said a moment ago, at that time 
there was no Secretary of Agriculture, 
Secretary of Commerce, or Secretary of 
Labor. Those three Cabinet officers 
have now been added to the list I pro- 
posed in the substitute amendment. 

The reasons for the enactment of the 
act of 1886, the present law, as stated by 
Senator Hoar on the floor of the Senate, 
in the debates December 15, 1885, Forty- 
ninth Congress, first session, and I want 
to give a synopsis of those arguments, 
were as follows: 

First. Because, from time to time, 
there was no officer in being who could 
succeed to the Presidency. I should like 
to restate that because, unless the legis- 
lation has been carefully studied, it is 
possible to overlook this very important 
point. From time to time, there was no 
officer in being who could succeed to the 
Presidency. That is why the law was 
changed in 1886. The Senator was then 
referring to situations between sessions 
of the Congress when no President pro 
tempore or Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was in being under the then 
existing organizational rules of the Sen- 
ate and the House. 

Second. That it was awkward and re- 
pugnant to one’s sense of propriety for 
the President of the United States to sit 
in the chair of the Senate, and preside 
over and listen to discussions in regard 
to his own nominations, voting upon 
them himself, as an equal in the Senate, 
and presiding over and listening to the 
severe criticism of executive policy, which 
Senator Hoar stated in times of high 
party antagonism must be always heard 
in the Senate—and ought always to be 
heard in the Senate, may I suggest. 

This criticism was aimed at the situa- 
tion which existed under the act of 1792, 
which had no provision requiring the 
President pro tempore of the Senate or 
the Speaker of the House to resign upon 
assuming the office of Acting President. 

I should like to point out again to the 
Senate that at that time this situation 
was regarded as it is now, as it was re- 
garded in 1886, or as we view it now. 
The act of 1886 changed that particular 
feature, and it has been changed once 
again. So it makes the measure which 
has been offered in line, I think, with all 
the constitutional barriers that have 
been previously erected. 
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CONCLUSION 


Today we are again confronted with 
a situation in which the United States 
has a President but no Vice President. 
Indeed, if anything, the situation is more 
critical in that the duties—I think the 
Senator from New Mexico IMr. HATCH] 
will agree with me on this point—im- 
posed upon not only the President of the 
United States, but the Secretary of 
State, require both officials to do exten- 
sive traveling within and without the 
United States. Under the present suc- 
cession law the Secretary of State would 
first succeed to the Presidency, in the 
event of the death of the President. 

Proof of the importance of this mat- 
ter was forcibly before the country 
when from March 2, 1947, to March 6, 
1947, President. Truman was away from 
Washington, yes and he was outside the 
United States—he was on a visit to Mex- 
ico. We are not condemning that, but 
I simply want to give the Senate the 
facts, to show that the President was 
outside the United States for 4 days. 
But another important point is that at 

_ that very time, namely, on March 5, Sec- 
retary Marshall left Washington for 

Moscow, and remained away from the 

United States until April 26, 1947. 

Such things occur by reason of the in- 
creased duties that have been forced 
upon the shoulders of the President and 
also upon the Secretary of State. I 
have given one instance in which both 
were outside the United States for near- 
ly 5 days. If anything had happened 
to the President of the United States, the 
country would have been in an acute 
situation, insofar as the succession was 
concerned. 

It seems to me that we should face 
the facts and enact into law a bill which 
takes into consideration modern condi- 
tions and the changes which have taken 
place in the Constitution of the United 
States and in the organizational set-up 
of the Senate and House since 1886. 

Senator Hoar’s argument as to the 
periods of time during which there would 
be no Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or President pro tempore of 
the Senate has been answered by the 
adoption of the so-called lame duck 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
changed the terms of office of Members 
of the House and Senate so that they run 
from January 3d, for a period of 2 years 
in a case of a Member of the House of 
Representatives, 6 years in the case of a 
Senator. 

Previous to the adoption of the 20th 
amendment, there were periods from 12 
o’clock March 4th of each odd year to 

the succeeding December, in the absence 
of special session, when there was no 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

In addition, under the rules of the 
Senate, which existed prior to 1901, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate was 
only appointed when the Vice President 
was absent from the Senate. Since that 
time, the rule has been changed and the 
President pro tempore is elected to hold 
office at the pleasure of the Senate, and 
until his successor is elected. 

Thus, in the absence of death, there 
would never be a period of time when 
there would be no Speaker of the House 
of Representatives or President pro tem- 
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pore of the Senate, except for the period 
between the date of convening of the new 
Congress and date of election of its 
officers. 

Of course, that still happens. Con- 
gress assembles at noon on the 3d day of 
January, and from the time the sena- 
torial term of the President pro tempore 
expires at that time and before he is re- 
elected by the Members of the Senate 
and takes his oath of office there is no 
President pro tempore, and the argu- 
ment of Senator Hoar would apply for 
that brief space of time. But there is 
no difficulty now respecting that issue, 
and if for any reason there should be 
a delay in the election of a new President 
pro tempore cf the Senate, the Secretary 
of the State could step into the breach, 
if there were no Speaker of the House, 
and serve as Acting President 3 or 4 days, 
until a President pro tempore was 
elected. 

Since 1886 a change has occurred. 
That change came about by reason of 
the adoption of the lame duck amend- 
ment, by reason of which there is no time 
when there is a vacancy, unless on the 
death of a Speaker of the House or a 
President pro tempore of the Senate, ex- 
cept that intervening time between the 
time the term of a Representative expires 
in the House and a Speaker is elected, or 
the time in the Senate between the time 
of convening at 12 o’clock noon and when 
a President pro tempore of the Senate is 
elected. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONOR. First I wish to say 
that I think the Senator from Nebraska 
is making one of the finest contributions 
I have heard on this very important 
subject. I have attempted to read up on 
it extensively. I have never heard the 
subject more thoroughly discussed than 
it has been today. 

There is one question which has arisen, 
and to which I am sure the Senator has 
given thought, and on which he may be 
able to add enlightenment to those of 
us who want to do what is best for the 
country, as does the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Has the Senator taken into consid- 
eration the following situation: The 
new Congress convened on January 3 
of this year. The individual who was 
elected to be Speaker of the House has 
been elected for only 2 years. If he 
should succeed to the Presidency, and 
if he were required to serve out the re- 
maining time in the Presidency, he 
would actually be serving a period of 
time at the end of the 2 years for which 
he was not an elected officer. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
that point covered in my presentation, 
and I shall come to it in a short while. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I do not want to an- 
ticipate what the Senator is to say. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall cover it later 
in my remarks. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Maryland that the 
bill provides that when the Speaker of 
the House once qualifies as acting Presi- 
dent, he does so for the remainder of the 
unexpired term for which the President 
was elected. 
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Mr. O’CONOR. Conceivably that 
may be for 3 years, or some other period 
of time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; whatever the 
period of time may be. When the indi- 
vidual who is elected Speaker of the 
House is elected to the Congress, he is 
an officer elected from his own district. 
During all the time there has been a 
House of Representatives no one has 
been elected Speaker of the House who 
was not a Member of Congress. All dur- 
ing the time there has been a Senate of 
of the United States no one has been 
President pro tempore who was not a 
Member of the United States Senate. 

The bill provides that if the Speaker 
qualifies as acting President, he imme- 
diately becomes the acting President, 
and continues to be the acting Presi- 
dent for the unexpired term of the 
President, that is, for the remainder of 
the time the President would have served 
had he lived. 

It should also be remembered that the 
moment he qualifies and becomes Acting 
President he resigns as an officer of the 
House of Representatives. He must do 
so in order to meet the constitutional re- 
quirement that no one can hold two 
offices in the Government. No one can 
act as President and also be the Speaker 
of the House at the same time. 

I wish to say, at this point, that no one 
is closer to the people than the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and that 
therefore he is the logical individual to 
place in line of succession after the Vice 
President. That is the point President 
Truman strongly emphasized in his mes- 
sage. I certainly think the President 
made one of the finest statements I ever 
heard when he said that the democratic 
processes would not be met if he were to 
nominate a Secretary of State, who 
might belong to his party, which might 
be the minority party, who would then 
be next in line, after the President’s 
death, for the Presidency. The same 
would be true with respect to the Re- 
publican Party, if it were the minority 
party and a similar situation should exist. 
If the Secretary of State were next in 
line of succession, the people would be 
denied, in an emergency, an acting Presi- 
dent who was so close to the people as is 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Not only is the Speaker elected 
from his own congressional district, but 
the House composed of 435 Members, 
each of whom comes directly to the 
House by vote of his constituents, in 
turn elects one of the Members to be 
Speaker of thé House. 

Another point I wish to emphasize is 
that the Speaker of the House serves for 
a long period of time before he is elected 
to that position. I cannot conceive of a 
Member who has not served a long ap- 
prenticeship in the House being elected 
Speaker. The individual who becomes 
Speaker is well qualified with respect to 
appropriations. He has much knowledge 
of general legislative matters, The same 
is true with respect to the Senate. A 
Senator who is elected President pro 
tempore has served a long period of ap- 
prenticeship. I think that by virtue of 
his long period of apprenticeship, no 
officer is better qualified than the 
Speaker of the House, from the stand- 
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point of length of service and experience, 
to become Acting President. I thank the 
Senator for his observations. 

Mr. O’CONOR. I thank the Senator 
for his very clear exposition of the 
question. 

Mr. WHERRY. One further point 
which I wish to call to the attention of 
the Senator from Maryland is that the 
same situation would apply to a Senator. 
It applies not only to a Speaker, but also 
toa Senator. A Senator may have served 
5 years, or 3 years, before becoming Act- 
ing President and serving for an addi- 
tional length of time. The same thing 
would apply to the Secretary of State, 
if he were appointed by the President, 
and the President died. Under the pres- 
ent law the Secretary of State would 
succeed to the Presidency. He would fill 
out the unexpired term. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I readily understand 
that, and the Senator is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. The only reason the question oc- 
curred to me was that with a Member of 
the House of Representatives elected for 
only 2 years, there was greater likeli- 
hood that he might serve a period for 
which he was not elected. 

Mr. WHERRY. The same thing might 
be true of a Senator. Suppose he had 
served 5 years of his 6-year term, and 
then became President pro tempore of 
the Senate. If the President should die 
and if there were no Vice President and 
the Speaker could not qualify, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate would 
succeed to the Presidency. If the Presi- 
dent should die within the first year for 
which he was elected, and the Vice Presi- 
dent should die, the Senator would serve 
as Acting President for 3 or 31⁄2 years, 
or whatever the unexpired term of the 
President might be. But he would serve 
only for that period. I think the point 
which the Senator raises is a good point; 
but I wish to make it clear that it applies 
not only to the President pro tempore, 
but to others. When a Secretary of State 
is appointed, if he serves faithfully, we 
assume that he will continue to serve 
during the administration in which he 
was appointed. So in reality the same 
point could be made with respect to the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The twentieth amendment of the Con- 
stitution changed the terms of office of 
Members of the House and Senate. This 
is what makes the pending measure im- 
portant, because we are now in a dif- 
ferent situation from that of 1886, at 
the time Senator Hoar was able to pres- 
sent formidable arguments, which the 
Senate accepted, in passing the legisla- 
tion relating to Presidential succession 
now on the statute books. The twen- 
tieth amendment to the Constitution 
provides: 

Section 1. The terms of the President and 
Vice President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms of Senctors and 
Representatives at noon on the 3d day of 
January, of the years in which such terms 
wou'd have ended if this article had not been 
ratified; and the terms of their successors 


shall then begin. 
Sec. 2. The Congress shall assemble at 


least once in every year, and such meeting 
shall begin at noon on the 8d day of January, 
unless they shall by law appoint à different 
day. 
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Sec, 3. If, at the time fixed for the begin- 
ning of the term of the President, the Presi- 
dent-elect shall have died, the Vice-President- 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the brginning of his term, or if the 
President-elect shall have failed to qualify, 
then the Vice-President-elect shall act as 
President until a President shall have quali- 
fied; and the Congress may by law provide 
for the case wherein neither a President- 
elect nor a Vice-President-elect shall have 
qualified, declaring who shall then act as 
President, or the manner in which one who 
is to act shall be selected, and such person 
shall act accordingly until a President or 
Vice President shall have qualified. 


That is exactly what is done in this 
amendment. We have followed the pro- 
visions of the twentieth amendment, the 
so-called lame-duck amendment. 

SEC. 4. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the death of any of the per- 
sons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose a President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them— 5 

That has reference when there is not 
a majority situation in the electoral col- 
lege, and the election of a President de- 
volves upon the House of Representa- 
tives— 


-and for the case of the death of any of the 


persons from whom the Senate may choose 
a Vice President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 


In case of the death of any of the per- 
sons from whom the Senate may choose 
a Vice President whenever the right of 
choice shall have devolved upon them, 
we have the right to say who shall suc- 
ceed to that office. 

Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on 
the 16th day of October following the rati- 
fication of this article. 

Src.6, This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Perhaps the question 
which I was about to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska has been answered. As- 
sume, for instance, that the Speaker of 
the House did not possess the constitu- 
tional qualifications to become President. 
Does the bill take care of that situation? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has answered that 
question. The bill does take care of the 
situation. As the Senator pointed out a 
while ago, there is language in the bill, 
which the Senator read to me, and which 
I had not read up to that time, which 
provides, in substance, tlat only persons 
eligible under the Constitution may act 
as President. In other words, a Speaker 
of the House must possess the constitu- 
tional qualifications in order to act as 
President before he is eligible to succeed 
to that office. I think that is the provi- 
sion of the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is found on page 6, 
line 18. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Following up that ques- 
tion, assume that neither the Speaker of 
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the House nor the President pro tempore 

met the qualifications laid down in the 

Constitution for eligibility to the office 

of President of the United States. What 

wos happen, under the terms of the 
ill? 

Mr. WHERRY. The Secretary of State 
would be next in line of succession. If 
he were not qualified, or if his nomination 
had not been confirmed when he was 
appointed, or if any qualification were 
lacking, the next in line would be the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and so on 
through the list of Cabinet officers. 
Those provisions are found in the second 
part of the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s questions. They are very perti- 
nent. I am satisfied that they are an- 
swered by the various provisions of the 
bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have not heard all of 
the Senator's address on this question. I 
am wondering how this bill compares 
with the Succession Act of 1792. As I 
understand, it was somewhat similar to 
the bill before us. It remained the law 
for a considerable period of time, and 
I am wondering whether or not the Sen- 
ator has made a comparison with that 
act, and whether he can tell me briefly 
what the difference is. 

Mr. WHERRY. I can tell the Senator 
in one or two sentences. The main dif- 
ference is that the Succession Act of 
1792 provided that the President pro 
tempore should succeed to the office of 
President, and that the next in line 
should be the Speaker of the House, fol- 
lowed by the Cabinet officers. j 

Mr. LUCAS. That is practically th 
only difference. In other words, with 
that difference, we are moving back to 
where we were in 1792, when the first 
Succession Act was passed by Congress. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that is the only 
difference. I think there was a provision 
for a special election, but the law was 
never invoked, so there is no precedent 
on that score. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand, it was 
that provision which later caused some 
of the long debates in Congress. 

Mr. WHERRY. In 1856 a subcom- 
mittee was appointed by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. That sub- 
committee made an exhaustive research 
into the question of succession. It con- 
sidered all the questions involved, and 
among them the question of disability, 
which has been raised by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. HatcuH]. I have 
made a long argument which answers 
all those questions. As I see it, the main 
reason why the succession act of 1792 
provided first for the succession to the 
Presidency. by the President pro tempore 
and then by the Speaker of the House 
was the fact that there were differences 
between Thomas Jefferson and Alexan- 
der Hamilton. 

I believe that one of the finest state- 
ments that has ever been made, and one 
of the best arguments that has ever been 
advanced for the bill, has been made by 
President Truman, the head of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. j 
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Mr. LUCAS. I do not happen to agree 
with the position of the President. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not wish to inject 
politics into this question. I have the 
highest regard for my friend from Mi- 
nois; but I wish to avoid the considera- 
tion of politics. On both sides of the 
aisle there are distinguished statesmen 
who have taken a great interest in suc- 
cession legislation. I admit that if death 
should overtake our President at this 
time, or if he should become disabled, 
if the bill were on the statute books the 
next in line of succession would be the 
Speaker of the House, who happens to be 
Mr. Martin, a Republican. But let me 
say to the distinguished Senator that if 
he will follow the history of the proposals 
to change the law, he will find that the 
political considerations are about evenly 
balanced. We are passing long-range 
legislation. Even at the very next ses- 
sion the tables may be turned. I am 
satisfied that if the Senator will follow 
the history of the debates on this ques- 
tion he will see that in instance after 
instance the emergency finally termi- 
nated, and then nothing further was 
done until a new situation arose, such as 
that we face today, with no Vice Presi- 
dent. Iam sure that if the Senator will 
examine the history of the question im- 
partially he will not press the political 
argument, because it has no place in this 
debate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to disabuse the 
Senator’s mind of the impression that I 
am injecting politics into the argument, 
because apparently it involves no politi- 
cal considerations. Strange as it may 
seem, the Senator from Nebraska is quot- 
ing a Democratic President in his speech. 
He is all for President Truman. 

Mr. WHERRY. So far as this particu- 
lar piece of legislation is concerned, that 
is true. I will say further to the Senator 
that I shall always be with the President 
when he is right, and I shall certainly be 
against him when he is wrong. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is a wonderful 
spirit. That spirit always has character- 
ized the Senator from Nebraska. How- 
ever, to show that there is no politics in 
this question, the Senator is an ardent 
Republican—one of the best—and he is 
for the President of the United States, 
who is a Democrat. I am an ardent 
Democrat, and I am against the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his position 
on this bill, so there cannot be any poli- 
tics. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is interparty 
politics, which is the worst kind. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator knows more 
about interparty politics than does the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I am gratified to hear 
the Senator from Nebraska speak so 
highly of the President of the United 
States and of the message from which he 
quoted as convincing and overwhelming 
proof of the desire for this type of legis- 
lation. I am delighted to see that the 
Senator from Nebraska is such an ardent 
admirer of the President. But that does 
not convince me of the soundness of the 
position which the President took. The 
President takes as his main reason, in 
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effect, the tragic death of the late Pres- 
ident, and the desirability of nominating 
the person who would be the President’s 
immediate successor in the event of his 
death or inability to act. 

I have a high regard, of course, for this 
reasoning of the President; but is it not 
true, as a matter of fact, that in both of 
our political conventions, when we have 
nominated our choice for the Presidency, 
that man usually dominates the conven- 
tion and makes his own choice of Vice 
President? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam not as apt in pol- 
itics as were the Democrats in Chicago. 
I really cannot answer that question. I 
should certainly think that the man who 
was nominated for the Presidency would 
have something to say about who should 
run with him on the ticket. I do not 
know anything about that kind of con- 
vention politics. I have not been in one 
in which my judgment was invited. I 
would say to the Senator that I certainly 
would think that the President would 
have something to say as to who his run- 
ning mate should be. 

Mr. HATCH. While the Senator is 
making this rather extreme concession, 
will he not further agree that no man 
could be nominated for the Vice Presi- 
dency if the one nominated for the Pres- 
idency opposed him? 

Mr, WHERRY. I am sorry, but I was 
disturbed for a moment and did not get 
all of the Senator’s question. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator would not 
go the full length with me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I will say that I will 
go the full length with the Senator every 
time he is right, and when he is wrong 
I will go to the full extent the other way. 

Mr. HATCH. Then this debate should 
end, because I am right. 

Mr, WHERRY. We shall get above 
this political proposition, and I think 
we should. I think the Senator from 
New Mexico has a brilliant legal mind. 
I have been with him on the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and when he started 
in with his questions, which were basi- 
cally constitutional and legal, I deeply 
appreciated them, because I feel that 
this is a big subject. I am sorry that 
we can take only this afternoon and to- 
morrow until 2 o'clock to debate this 
matter, because I have reluctantly given 
way time and time again, and I am just 
as sure as I could be sure of anything 
that this Presidential succession is emer- 
gency legislation. I am satisfied that 
the President has suggested a piece of 
legislation that is sound; and I want to 
reassure the Senator that while he has 
as good a right to differ with the Presi- 
dent as I have, this is one time when I 
think the President has recommended 
legislation which Congress ought to pass. 
I would say that whether Mr. Martin 
were Speaker of the House, or Mr. RAY- 
BURN, for whom I have a high regard. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator will fur- 
ther yield, I do want to continue this 
discussion along the lines of the question 
I have asked, because it is an extremely 
important and practical matter. When 
I said I was right, I meant that what 
little experience I have had and what I 
have read convinces me that both po- 
litical parties, when they nominate their 
choice for the Presidency, are moved 
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largely in their choice of a Vice-Presi- 

. dential candidate by what the nominee 
for the Presidency says. They certainly 
would not nominate a man for Vice 
President who was opposed by the nom- 
inee for President. Therefore, it means 
simply this, that the nominee for Presi- 
dent does name his own immediate suc- 
cessor; and the argument of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his message 
falls completely flat, although I know 
how earnest and sincere he is. 

Mr. WHERRY. I disagree with my 
distinguished friend. What I think the 
President meant was that he had a right 
to nominate to be Secretary of State the 
man who would succeed him. The Secre- 
tary of State is appointed; he is not 
elected. The fact that the Secretary of 
State belongs to the same party contra- 
dicts the very idea and principle which 
the President has suggested to the Sen- 
ate, that is, that the Speaker of the 
House, being elected by the people, even 
though he come from a different party, 
is the man who is closer to the people, 
and, therefore, should be the President. 
That is what the President means, I take 
it. 

Perhaps I did not get the Senator’s 
point correctly, but it seems to me that 
if I correctly understand what the Presi- 
dent is talking about, it is that in refer- 
ence to the nomination of one to succeed 
him he feels he is a nonpartisan. He 
said it was in order to carry out the dem- 
ocratic policies and processes. The one 
closest to the people of the United States, 
as I stated before, is the Speaker of the 
House, and not an appointed Secretary, 
who belongs to the same party, which 
might become the minority party, and 
therefore he is not as close to the people, 
regardless of his qualifications or his abil- 
ity, as would be the Speaker who is 
elected each 2 years, and then, in turn, 
elected Speaker by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Nebraska yield further to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I will say that the point 
which the Senator is now discussing is 
set forth in another paragraph of the 
President’s message, in which he says 
that the man who acts as President 
should be one who has been elected by 
the people; but it was another reason 
which he mentioned with which I dis- 
agree, because, as a matter of practical 
politics, a President does actually choose 
the Vice President, and thereby does 
nominate his immediate successor. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will let the Senator 
go ahead and have his Presidential 
nominee select whom he wants for Vice 
President, provided the Senator will sup- 
port this legislation, so that in the event 
the Vice President dies and the President 
wants a successor, he will come from the 
Speakership of the House, under the 
theory, as the President pointed out, that 
the Speaker is the elected officer closest 
to the people, and therefore is to be pre- 
ferred over the Secretary of State or 
some other Cabinet officer. 
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Mr. HATCH. The Senator asked if I 
would support the legislation. I cannot 
support it, for the reasons which have 
been thus far discussed. There is a far 
more grave reason that would forever 
preclude my supporting the legislation. 

Mr. WHERRY. And what is that, may 
I ask the Senator? 

Mr. HATCH. The constitutional pro- 
vision. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall come to that in 
just a moment. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield to 
the Senater from Connecticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Is it not true that in 

the last two Republican conventions, 
which are the only two of which I have 
any personal knowledge from having at- 
tended them, while the Vice-Presidential 
n minee may have had the approval of 
the man who had been nominated for 
President, he was in neither case directly 
selected by the man chosen to head the 
ticket? In the case of the 1940 conven- 
tion and in the case of the 1944 conven- 
tion, after the nomination was made for 
the Presidential office, there was consid- 
erable discussion as to who should be the 
Vice-Presidential candidate, and it was 
a matter of the free and open choice of 
the convention. Of course, the choice 
had the approval of the Presidential 
nominee, but it fell far short of a de- 
liberate and direct designation by the 
Presidential nominee as to who should 
have second place on the ticket. I think 
it is highly probable, I say in all deference 
to my learned and distinguished friend 
from New Mexico, that that might not 
always have been true in the Republican 
Party, but it certainly was true, to my 
personal knowledge, in the last two Re- 
publican conventions. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator therefore 
will agree that neither of those Vice Pres- 
idents was selected over the opposition 
of the Presidential nominee? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I think that is true, 
but I think it is entirely different from 
the Democratic National Convention, 
where it is certainly a pretty generally 
accepted fact that the man who was 
President at the time and was renomi- 
nated had the biggest voice as to who 
should run with him on the ticket. The 
fact that he was in the Presidential of- 
fice might very well distinguish the two 
cases. I am not critical of the situation. 
However, I think that my learned friend’s 
argument falls short of effectiveness, be- 
cause what he says about the designa- 
tion of the Vice-Presidential nominee 
by the Presidential nominee does not al- 
ways hold true, so that the Presidential 
nominee does not in effect select who 
might ultimately turn out to be his suc- 
cessor, if the election is successful. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I think the Senator 
from Connecticut has correctly outlined 
the situation. However, if he has ever 
attended a Democratic convention he 
knows it is a pretty free and open affair, 
in a way. However, the point I make is 
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that whether there is an outright desig- 
nation or not, it still remains true of 
both of the parties, I think, that the 
nominee for President has the moving 
voice in the selection of the nominee for 
Vice President, and I think that should 
be true. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I agree with the 
Senator. I think it is a vital factor, and 
I think it should be. However, there is 
just one intervening fact between the 
nomination and the actual election rela- 
tive to the selection of the nominee for 
the Vice-Presidential office. The people 
in the meantime have a chance to pass 
upon the whole matter. 

The argument advanced for the pend- 
ing bill is that the Speaker of the House 
has stood before the electorate and has, 
in turn, been chosen by a majority of 
the other 434 Members of the House of 
Representatives, who themselves also 
stood for election, in this case fairly 
recently. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to observe to the Senator from 
Nebraska that he has been very gener- 
ous in yielding, and I think we are get- 
ting a little away from his discussion, so 
I shall not interrupt him further along 
these lines. I am very hopeful that he 
will soon get to a discussion of the con- 
stitutional features, because I am very 
much concerned about them. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut for 
his observation, Mr. President. Let me 
say that for the life of me, I cannot un- 
derstand what the matter of selection 
of the Vice President by the Presidential 
candidate or by anyone else has any- 
thing to do with the matter of succes- 
sion. Of course, I am glad to have the 
benefit of the Senator’s observations. 

I was present at both the Republican 
Conventions which the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut attended, 
and there was much interest in the 
selection of the Vice President in each 
case, and there were some very close 
votes in that connection. So I think 
those who did make that selection gave 
the matter every consideration. But I 
wish to point out that we are now con- 
sidering the matter of succession, not 
the nomination of a Vice President at a 
party convention. 

It is my opinion that the succession 
should occur in the manner provided in 
the amendment, namely, that in the 
event of the death of the President and 
Vice President, the order of succession 
should be, first, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, for the very 
reason given so forcibly by the Senator 
from Connecticut, namely, that the 
Speaker of the House is first elected as 
a Representative in Congress from his 
district every two years, upon the issues 
that are involved, and the segment of 
the people who vote for that candidate, 
vote for him because of the platform 
upon which he stands, and his character, 
and his ability to carry out his promises, 
When that candidate becomes a Member 
of the House of Representatives, repre- 
senting that district, and thereafter, 
while a Member of the House, is nom- 
inated to be Speaker of the House, if he 
is elected, he is elected by the votes of a 
majority of the 434 other Members of 
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the House of Representatives, on both 
sides of the aisle, Republican and Demo- 
cratic as well; it is they who select their 
Speaker. 

So I join not only in the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut, but also in the able words of 
the President of the United States: That 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives is the elected officer of the Gov- 
ernment closest to the people. I say 
“elected;” and for that reason, and only 
for that reason, I place the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives ahead of 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
in the matter of succession, 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to prolong the discussion of 
this matter, and let me say that it may 
well be that the able Senator from Ne- 
braska has covered this particular point, 
Nevertheless, let me ask whether it is 
not a historical and traditional fact that, 
really, the first President of the United 
States was the President of the Consti- 
tutional Convention; and, as I recall, he 
came from Delaware. 

Mr. WHERRY. Once again I thank 
the Senator for his observation. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude my 
discussion of this point with as much 
force as I possibly can. I say that the 
only reason why we provide that the suc- 
cession shall go first to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives is because 
he serves an apprenticeship in the House 
before he-is elected Speaker of the 
House. We find that all the Speakers 
who have come up from long years of 
service are men in whom the House of 
Representatives has confidence, and are 
men who are prepared to handle all 
types of legislation. In view of that fact, 
and the further fact that they are more 
closely riveted, I believe, to the prin- 
ciples at the grass roots than is any 
other elected official of the Government, 
in short, that the Speaker of the House, 
as the President has pointed out, is 
closer to the people—I believe that the - 
succession should go first to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to point 
out what I think is the fallacy of the 
Senator’s argument on that point. The 
Senator has been stressing it with a great 
deal of energy all afternoon. Under our 
system of government we elect a Presi- 
dent for a period of 4 years. From the 
beginning the people have said that they 
would like to have the President exer- 
cise his theories or philosophies of gov- 
ernment uninterrupted for that period 
of time. 

Through the present bill, the Senator 
from Nebraska is trying to introduce a 
new theory, one very much like that of 
the English system. In other words, the 
other day the President vetoed the labor 
bill, but his veto was overridden both 
in the House of Representatives and in 
the Senate, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. If that situation had occurred 
under the British system, the President 
would have called for a vote of confi- 
dence and no doubt there would have 
been a new President under those con- 
ditions, 
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But under our theory, whether right 
or wrong, we have proceeded for a cen- 
tury and a half under the principle that 
once the people elect a President of the 
United States for a term of 4 years, the 
politica! theories and philosophies of that 
particular person are to apply for 4 years. 

However, under this amendment, that 
situation would be reversed in the event 
there was a Democratic President and 
a Republican Congress—the situation 
which exists at the present time. If 
something should happen to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, after the 
amendment were enacted into law, over- 
night a new political party would come 
into power before the 4 years expired. 
This should not happen under our pres- 
ent system ‘of free government. 

I contend that today of all times in the 
history of our country, is a time when, 
in view of the present situation in the 
world, those who now are in power should 
continue in power for the period for 
which they were elected by the people in 
1940. That is my answer to the Senator's 
argument. 

Senators can talk about the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives as being 
close to the people, and I agree with that 
point of view. I also point out, likewise, 
that the President pro tempore of the 
Senate is close to the people. But that 
‘does not meet or fit in with the long- 
standing governmental theory under 
which the American people have been 
operating from the very beginning of 
our Government. No amendment which 
the Senator could propose would con- 
vince me that we should make a change 
in the middle of the 4-year period, by 
adopting an amendment of this kind. I 
do not believe that is what the people 
intended to have done, and I do not 
believe they now intend to have it done. 
I do not believe they ever expected that a 
Republican Congress would take over in 
the middle of the term of a Democratic 
President; and, likewise, I do not believe 
that they expected that the reverse would 
ever occur. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, to permit me to 
ask a question following the remarks of 
the learned Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I should like to ask 
if it is not highly improbable that dur- 
ing the 2 years immediately following 
the election of a President, there would 
be a President of one political party and 
a House of Representatives controlled by 
a majority of another political party. I 
do not recall an instance of that sort in 
all the history of the United States. Un- 
der our system, that is highly improb- 
able, if not well-nigh impossible. 

That means that if the President and 
the Vice President were to die or become 
incapacitated during that 2-year period, 
and if the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives were then to become Presi- 
dent, the chances would be 999 out of 
1,000 that he would be of the same po- 
litical party as the President and Vice 
President who had died or had become 
incapacitated. 

Mr. President, assuming that the Pres- 
ident and Vice President do die or do 
become incapacitated in the second 
2-year period of the Presidential term 
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under an unusual situation such as those 
obtaining at the present time, when the 
President is of one political party and 
the majority of the Congress of another. 
In the present Congress we have such a 
situation and one which has not often 
developed in our history, although it did 
develop last November. It seems to me 
that the election last November demon- 
strated to everyone who has considered 
the matter that the policies being fol- 
lowed by the administration—that is to 
say, the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent in this particular case—did not 
meet with the approval of the people. 
For that reason, the control in Congress 


was given to a party in opposition to the 


administration in power. That election 
was the latest opportunity the people had 
had to express their opinion in regard 
to the policies being followed by the ad- 
ministration then in the White House. 

Why is there anything wrong with the 
proposition that if the control of the 
newly elected Congress should be of a 
different political complexion than the 
administration in the White House, the 
Speaker of the House would then be re- 
flecting more nearly the point of view 
and opinion of the electorate by and 
large, than would a President or Vice 
President, whose administration had 
e repudiated at the most recent elec- 
tion? 

Mr. LUCAS. If I may answer, Mr. 
President, the argument of the Senator 
from Connecticut makes no impression 
upon me whatever, because if the theory 
laid down by the able Senator from Con- 
necticut is to be followed, a constitutional 
amendment should be presented provid- 
ing that when either Republicans or 
Democrats take over both branches of 
Congress, it then becomes necessary to 
have either a Republican or Democratic 
President in order to carry out the poli- 
cies of the Congress of the United States 
at such time. 

Mr. BALDWIN. If I may interrupt 
there, just a moment, Mr. President, it 
is perfectly apparent, in what has hap- 
pened in the last 2 weeks, that the ad- 
ministration in the White House and the 
majority of the Congress more recently 
elected can be in complete disagreement. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator may draw 
any conclusions from that situation he 
desires. Two weeks is a very short time, 
I will say to my able friend, in which to 
draw on his imagination or in which to 
draw any conclusion as to what may or 
may not happen, but I reiterate, with all 
the emphasis at my command, that so 
long as we continue to follow the Con- 
stitution of the United States, given to 
us by the founding fathers, directing that 
nominees should be elected President for 
the term of 4 years, the Congress, in my 
judgment, should not disturb the right of 
the party in power, whether it be Demo- 
cratic or Republican, to continue with 
their theories and their philosophies dur- 
ing the said 4 years; because the people 
spoke. The people spoke in 1944, right or 
wrong, and whatever may be said about 
the congressional election last fall, the 
People again spoke, but not upon a num- 
ber of theories and a number of laws and 
a number of policies, and things that are 
being done, by the present Congress of 
the United States. 
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Of course, the pending matter was not 
discussed at any time in the 1946 elec- 
tion. I say, with all due deference to 
my good friend, if the situation were not 
as it is in both Houses of Congress, the 
pending bill would not be here today. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the Senator from Illinois for 
his contribution. I say emphatically 
that there is no fallacy in the argument 
I have presented here in behalf of the 
succession going to the Speaker of the 
House. As the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut has so ably pointed 
out, the situation in the first 2 years 
would be, in 999 times out of 1,000, I 
think, as the Senator has described it. 

Mr. HATCH. No; not that many; 
that is not the history of the country. 

Mr. WHERRY. I could not quote fig- 
ures that would be too excessive. At any 
rate, I do not recall an instance in the 
country’s history when it has happened 
differently. But I will say there is no 
fallacy in the argument, because if the 
people in the third year, or in the sec- 
ond year, have elected a Congress, either 
Democratic or Republican, then it is be- 
cause the people have renounced the 
policies of the platform on which the 
President and the Vice President were 
elected; and, because Representatives 
are closer to the people, they should have 
a President who more nearly represents 
what the people, at the election and just 
prior thereto, indicated they wanted. 
There is no fallacy in that. Whether it 
be a Democratic or Republican admin- 
istration make no difference. Such 
things are about even all the way 
through. The pending legislation must 
be viewed on a long-range basis. Of 
course, it is possible to hurl a charge 
that it is politics, now, but just as soon 
as the emergency is over—and I will 
leave it to the distinguished Senator— 
we shall forget it; we shall not change 
it; and then it will go on and on, and 
nothing will be done about it. The next 
time perhaps the situation will be re- 
versed. But certainly no one can dis- 
pute the fact that the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives is closer to the 
people than is any other elective of- 
ficer. I believe we could get an agree- 
ment on that. Whether he has the abili- 
ty some other person has is another 
question; but his long service of ap- 
prenticeship, the fact that he is elected 
every 2 years, the fact that he is elected 
by the entire membership of the Con- 
gress, ought to be convincing evidence 
that there is no other elected officer that 
is closer to the people. Certainly he is 
closer than an appointed officer, than the 
Secretary of State, or the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or whoever might be 
named. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I will yield to the 
minority leader. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Speaker of the 
House may be closer to the Members of 
the House than any other officer in the 
Government, but he cannot be any closer 
to the people, because he represents only 
one district, just as any other Repre- 
sentative does. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have covered that. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator covered 
that? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know 
whether the Senator covered it cor- 
rectly or not. I was called out of the 
Chamber at the time the Senator covered 
it. I may uncover it when I come to my 
remarks. Has the Senator discussed, or 
has anybody argued, whether the pend- 
ing bill solves this problem: The Consti- 
tution of the United States requires the 
President of the United States to be 
native born and 36 years of age. The 
Constitution does not require the Speaker 
of the House either to be native born or 
35 years of age. The Constitution does 
not even require him to be a Member of 
the House. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will 
yield, it is unnecessary to go into that 
argument. On page 6, line 18, in the 
first subsection, it is provided that he 
must be qualified to be President of the 
United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, if 
the Speaker of the House is not 35, and 
is not native born, then the bill is a 
nullity so far as he is concerned? 

Mr, WHERRY. Yes; the office then 
passes on to the next in line, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The President pro 
tempore can come into the Senate at 
the age of 30, and he does not have to 
be native born. He is required to be 30 
years of age. It is provided in the bill 
that he must be qualified. So, if the 
House should elect an unqualified Speak- 
er, and if the Senate should elect an un- 
qualified President pro tempore, neither 
of them could become President? 

Mr. WHERRY. It would then go to 
the Secretary of State. This is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then the succession 
would finally pass to the Secretary of 
State, as the third in line? 

Mr. WHERRY. The situation de- 
scribed by the minority leader would 
never happen. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Perhaps that is so; 
but, under the Constitution, it could 
happen? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; it could happen 
temporarily, only, because it would take 
but a very few minutes for the House 
to elect a new Speaker if the Speaker did 
not qualify or if he resigned. The Sen- 
ate could do the same thing with the 
President pro tempore; or, if he did not 
qualify, then the Secretary of State 
could continue to act as President until 
the President pro tempore qualified. 

Mr. BARKLEY. During those few 
minutes, when the House would have to 
discharge its Speaker and reelect one, 
who would be President? 

Mr. WHERRY. The Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He could be Presi- 
dent, then, for a few minutes, and then 
the House would unhorse him? 

Mr. WHERRY. He would serve only 
for the emergency. The bill provides 
that there shall be no time when there 
will not be an officer eligible to become 
President of the United States, and we 
are having difficulty now with that very 
provision. 
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The bill provides that whenever a 
Speaker becomes qualified, he is the first 
in the line of succession. If he cannot 
qualify according to the terms of the 
Constitution, the people would not want 
him as President of the United States, 
even though he were a Member of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They absolutely 
would not. I would not want him as 
President, anyhow. 

Mr. WHERRY. If he were unable to 
qualify, then the next in line would be 
the President pro tempore. I cannot 
conceive of either a Speaker or a Presi- 
dent pro tempore serving in that office 
who would not qualify as President of 
the United States. But if he did not 
qualify, then the Secretary of State 
would be called upon to serve during the 
emergency, or until either the Speaker 
or the President pro tempore could qual- 
ify to act as President of the United 
States. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr.. President, I 
would like to ask a question, as a matter 
of interest. As I understand, under the 
Constitution there are certain age re- 
quirements and residence requirements 
for both Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives. Is there any 
law whatever that makes provision for 
any requirements as to the qualifications 
of the Secretary of State, who is an 
appointee of the President? 

Mr. WHERRY. None whatever. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I will answer the ques- 
tion: none whatever. 

Mr. HATCH. I did not want to answer 
that question. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will 
pardon me, I wanted to answer the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Connect- 
icut, and I would like to say, with all the 
force that is in me, that there is none 
whatever. I want to thank the Senator 
for bringing that to my attention. One 
more thing, the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Cabinet officers are not elected by the 
people; they are appointed. How any- 
one can say that there is a defect in the 
line of succession suggested in the bill, 
I just cannot understand, because the 
Speaker is closer to the people today 
than any other official. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. The Speaker is closer 
to the people, he is elected by the people, 
he is an elective officer, and the Secre- 
tary of State is not an elective officer. 
He is appointed, and he does not have 
any different qualifications than has the 
Speaker. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may 
I interrupt the Senator, to ask one other 
question? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; I am always glad 
to 2 to the minority leader. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the event the Pres- 
ident-elect and the Vice-President-elect 
should both die, after they have been 
elected by the electoral college, and be- 
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fore assuming the duties of office, in Jan- 
uary, what would happen? There is no 
law that authorizes the reassembling of 
the electoral college. They are like the 
salmon, to which I referred the other 
day; they spawn, and they die. The elec- 
toral college elects a President, and then 
it dies, and nobody has power to recon- 
vene it. If both the President-elect and 
the Vice-President-elect should die, what 
would happen? 

Mr. WHERRY. The provision in the 
bill, which I think answers the question, 
will be found on page 4, beginning with 
line 19, that, in the event a President 
fails to qualify, or a Vice President fails 
to qualify, then the succession goes to 
the Speaker, It goes to the Speaker, then 
to the President pro tempore, then to 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose the Con- 
gress has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY: If the Congress had 
expired, and if there were no Speaker, 
and if it should happen that there were 
no President pro tempore of the Senate, 
then under the provisions of the bill the 
Secretary of State would become the 
acting President until such disability or 
disqualification was removed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill provides 
that the position of acting President shall 
finally come to the Secretary of State, 
but it makes it just as hard as possible 
for the Secretary of State to become act- 
ing President. Everyone else has to die 
before the succession comes to him, 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Kentucky raises. technical points which 
may never arise. The bill provides for 
protection against every emergency that 
can be conceived of so that organized 
civil government shall continue. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not asking these 
questions facetiously. I am asking them 
because I believe there are many gaps 
in the whole situation which, fortu- 
nately, we have never had to bridge, but 
which ought to be considered, so that all 
the holes and all the gaps to a legiti- 
mate cuccession to the Presidency may 
be closed, either before an individual 
takes his office or after he takes his of- 
fice, and it seems to me that instead of 
bringing before the Senate a bill which 
contains piecemeal legislation, the whole 
question ought to be gone into and inves- 
tigated by the committees of the Senate 
in order that we may fill every gap that 
may conceivably exist in respect to an 
emergency or exigency such as exist at 
present. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
the highest regard for the Minority 
Leader, and I believe I have several times 
this afternoon answered the points raised 
by him. I agree that there is no perfect 
piece of legislation. I suppose there 
may be some gaps which are not provided 
for by the pending bill. I want the dis- 
tinguished Senator to know, however, 
that the bill does not represent piece- 
meal legislation. To begin with, the bill 
contains the legislation recommended 
by the President of the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may say at that 
point that I was opposed to the proposal 
when the Democrats were in power. I 
was opposed to it when the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] was Speaker 
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of the House, and when the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] was Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate. I was 
opposed to the proposal then just as I 
am opposed to it now. So no one can 
accuse me of having any political bias in 
regard to it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have not accused 
the distinguished minority leader of 


anything. 
Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is get- 
ting ready to. {Laughter.] 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I see the Senator from 
Vermont is in his seat. I know what 
he wants to propose. I have a matter 
which I am anxious to speak of, but I 
would rather the Senator from Vermont 
were allowed to proceed now. I can 
take up my matter later. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Vermont, providing the legislation he 
wishes to propose is not controversial. 
I have been very lenient, I will say, in 
connection with my presentation re- 
specting the succession bill. I want to 
accommodate every-Senator. I deeply 
appreciate the questions that have been 
asked respecting the succession bill, of 
which I have made a considerable study. 
If in any respects the legislation can be 
improved, we shall be very glad to at- 
tempt to do so. I am Satisfied that the 
legislation has been carefully analyzed 
and studied. We have carefully ana- 
lyzed the exhaustive study and work 
done by the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary in 1856; we have carefully 
analyzed the work of the committee in 
1886. Our research men and our coun- 
sel and the committee members have 
carefully analyzed the changes that have 
resulted from the adoption of the lame- 
duck amendment, which changes com- 
pletely the status of the office of the 
Speaker and President pro tempore dur- 
ing the years for which they are elected. 

I think the bill provides a complete 
answer to the question as to what line 
of succession is needed in order to con- 
tinue an orderly Government, with a 
possible definition of disability. The 
matter of disability was not contained in 
the provisions of the law of 1792, was 
not contained in the law of 1886. Until 
someone can satisfactorily define what 
a disability is, and draft provisions to 
compel a person having a disability to 
vacate an office to which he is elected, 
even though he thinks he is not suffer- 
ing from any disability, I think a con- 
stitutional question will exist, one which 
has not been solved. But I am satis- 
fied that aside from the question of dis- 
ability, the matter is handled fairly 
well in the bill before us, that is, that a 
Speaker does not have to resign, or that 
a President pro tempore does not have 
to resign, if he feels in his own mind that 
the disability is only temporary. I think 
that making the decision optional with 
the Speaker and the President pro tem- 
pore practically solves the question of 
disability. 

As I said before, never in the history 
of the country have we had to make a 
decision of that kind. The matter of 
disability is not a part of this particular 
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legislation in connection with Presiden- 
tial succession. I agree, however, with 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico that it is a perplexing problem. 

I shall be glad to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont with the 
understanding that the matter which he 
proposes to bring up will not be con- 
troversial and consume any considerable 
length of time. 


SUPPORT FOR WOOL 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
I ask unanimous consent to report Sen- 
ate bill 1498, to provide support for wool, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the report is received. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this new 
bill, ordered by the committee to be fa- 
vorably reported, provides for support 
for wool at the 1946 support price. It 
gives the Commodity Credit Corporation 
authority to dispose of the accumulated 
wool stocks, amounting to some 450,000,- 
000 pounds, at less than parity, if it is 
found necessary to do so. 

The President’s veto message on the 
wool bill was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. The com- 
mittee met at 2:30 by permission of the 
Senate. It was decided it would be futile 
to attempt to pass the legislation over 
the President’s veto. Therefore, no ac- 
tion was taken on the veto. Instead the 
committee voted unanimously to report 
favorably Senate bill 1498, introduced by 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. ROBERT- 
son]. 

The bill contains just two provisions. 
It puts a support price on wool equal to 
the 1946 support price, until December 
31, 1948, and permits the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to dispose of the 
stocks on hand at whatever price they 
have to sell them for in order to get rid 
of them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Carn in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ported by title for the information of the 
Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 1498) to 
provide support for wool, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Sen- 
ate bill 1498 is a bill to provide support 
for wool. The President today vetoed 
the wool bill, which was the result of 
the conference between certain members 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and certain members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, and 
agreed to by both the House and the Sen- 
ate recently. The new bill, S. 1498, is the 
same as the conference report with one 
exception, that is, that section 4 of the 
conference report bill has been omitted 
from Senate bill 1498. The new bill ac- 
cepts the House amendment to the sup- 
port price provision of the Senate bill. 
The Senate bill carried a support price 
of not less than the price paid in 1946. 
The House amended that by striking out 
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the words “not less than” and merely 
inserting the price of 1946. 

The only other provision in which there 
is any change from the original Senate 
bill, which was amended slightly by the 
House, is in section 3 of Senate bill 1498, 
The original Senate bill provided that: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation may, 
without regard to restrictions imposed upon 
it by any law, dispose of any wool produced 
prior to January 1, 1949, at prices which will 
permit such wool to be sold in competition 
with imported wool. The disposition of any 
accumulated stock under the provisions of 
this section, however, shall be made at such 
rate and in such manner as will avoid dis- 
ruption of the domestic market. 


That was in the original Senate bill 
814. Section 3 of the new bill is the 
House amendment, which reads: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation may, 
until December 31, 1948, dispose of wool 
owned by it without regard to any restric- 
tions imposed upon it by law. 


Those are the only differences between 
912 new bill and the original Senate bill 

Section 4 has been omitted. It was be- 
cause of that section, Mr. President, that 
the President of the United States said, 
in his veto message, he was forced to 
veto the bill. That was a provision giv- 
ing the President the option to impose 
import fees or quotas on the importation 
of wool. 

I do not think there is any need for 
me to say anything more. I hope the 
Senate will accept the bill, as some such 
bill is most urgently required, The 
shearing of the 1947 wool clip is already 
80 percent completed. Most of the wool 
is lying sacked in warehouses all over 
the country. In many instances the 
small producer has been forced to sell 
his clip at some 10 to 15 cents below the 
price he would receive under this meas- 
ure. It is an urgent measure, and I 
again remind the Senate that wool is a 
critical material. That was brought 
home to me forcibly this morning when 
I was sitting as a member of the subcom- 
mittee considering the War Department 
appropriation bill, and we heard the rep- 
resentatives of the National Guard cry- 
ing for new uniforms. They said they 
needed 300,000 woolen uniforms for the 
troops. I could not help thinking that 
if our domestic wool producers were put 
out of business, as they might well be 
unless we have some legislation to keep 
them in business, the result, in case of 
war, might be disastrous. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, The chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming have discussed this bill with me. 
I shall not object to its consideration 
at this time. However, I should like to 
point out that there are several factors 
concerning the bill which I believe do not 
make for the best type of legislation. 

As the Senator from Wyoming has 
stated, the bill does three things. First, 
it sets the price of domestic wool at the 
minimum of the prices obtained in the 
year 1946. Second, it permits the Com- 
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modity Credit Corporation to buy wool 
at this price until December 31, 1948 

Mr, ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to me? 

Mr, AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr, ROBERTSON of Wyoming. The 
Senator from Massachusetts said “at the 
minimum of the prices obiained in the 
“year 1946.” It is at the 1946 prices. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is what I 
intended to say. 

Second, it permits the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to buy wool until 
December 31, 1948, at the 1946 prices. 
Third, it permits the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to sell the wool it has on 
hand at less than it cost the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

I respectfully point out that the bill in 
effect does three things. First, it puts 
and keeps the Government in the domes- 
tic wool market. In reality, it makes 
the Goverment the sole buyer of the 
domestic wool.crop unless the price ex- 
ceeds the price of 1946. Secondly, it is 
the only commodity, I believe, which the 
Government buys at a price greater than 
parity. That is a new formula for 
Government purchases of commodities. 
Third, I wish to point out that it puts 
the cast of clothing, so far as wool is 
concerned, at a high price, and will main- 
tain it there. 

It is fair to say that the prices of wool 
today are high. It is fair to say that the 
price of wool is substantially above the 
1946 levels. But this bill means that that 
price will be obtained until December 
1948 and that if the prices fall off at all, 
the Government must stay in the wool 
market and become the purchaser of 
wool which is produced domestically. It 
will then sell such wool at a loss in order 
to compete with the foreign market. 

For these reasons we who come from 
Massachusetts, where the wool trade is 
to a large extent concentrated, and 
where there are large textile mills, cer- 
tainly do not like this bill. But the Sen- 
ate has debated it in full in the past. 
We have stated our objections. The bill 
is substantially the bill which the 
Senate originally passed. That bill was 
amended in the House to include the 
tariff provision, and with the tariff pro- 
vision the bill has now been vetoed. 

For these reasons I shall not object 
to unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. However, I 
still say that if I had my way the bill 
would not become law in its present form. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. There 
is one thing which I should like to men- 
tion in connection with the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SaLroxsrALL J. He re- 
ferred to the high prices of wool cloth- 
ing. I wonder if the Senator realizes 
how little wool there is in a suit of 
clothes. Take, for example, a three- 
piece suit of clothes of the finest wool, 
heavy weight, winter clothing. At the 
outside, the total weight of wool in that 
suit is 244 pounds. If the support price 
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were doubled and the manufacturers 
had to pay double the price they pay 
today, it could not increase the price of 
the Senator’s suit more than $1. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, there is 
nothing in the bill but what has been 
considered and overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by the Senate earlier in the ses- 
sion. For that reason I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to point out that when we pass this bill 
it is not so much a question of the cost 
of this particular piece of legislation as 
it is a question of establishing the prece- 
dent of guaranteeing to one group of 
farmers for 2 years the highest prices 
which they received for their commodi- 
ties during wartime. We now have on 
the statute books Jaws guaranteeing 
prices on certain basic commodities, ac- 
cording to a parity formula. This pro- 
posal exceeds that. Other groups of 
farmers now under the parity formula 
have just as much right to ask the 
Government to guarantee 125 or 150 per- 
cent of parity as do the wool producers. 

Also, at least one-third of our agricul- 
ture is not under any support program 
at all, but is on a free market. To me it 
is not fair to pick out one small group of 
farmers and try to enact legislation to 
take care of them at the expense of the 
rest of the country. 

During recent years much has been 
said on both sides of the aisle about re- 
turning to a free-enterprise system. If 
we pass this bill, we shall be entirely 
eliminating all the wool buyers of the 
country and placing the purchase of 
wool entirely in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, as was pointed out by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. Therefore, at 
this time I object to unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr, HATCH. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. Do I correctly under- 
stand that objection was made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator from 
Delaware registered an objection. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I was 
hopeful that no objection would be made. 
I wish now to express my thanks to the 
Senator from Vermont and other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry for the sympathy with which 
they have treated this subject, and the 
promptness with which they have acted. 
I trust that the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] will make a 
motion at the earliest possible moment to 
take up this bill and dispose of it. 

Mr, AIKEN. I can assure the Senator 
from New Mexico that I would make such 
a motion, but I do not care to impose 
upon the Senator from Nebraska. [Mr. 
WHERRY] and ask him to yield for that 
purpose, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to comply with the Senator’s 
request. 
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Mr. AIKEN. The small wool growers 
of the West will have to continue to be 
at the mercy of the speculators. 

The Government has supported 
other commodities at higher-than-parity 
prices. All during the war it supported 
poultry at higher-than-parity prices. It 
has supported dairy products at higher- 
than-parity prices. It has supported 
other commodities. We are not singling 
out wooi. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WIE RRV] is willing to yield to me 
at this time for the purpose of making a 
motion to proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 1498. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to be in the position of holding 
up the wool growers of western Nebraska. 
I think I have been as lenient as anyone 
could be with my time. I have yielded 
time and again for more than 10 days. 
I have permitted other legislation to dis- 
place the unfinished business. 

We have a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote tomorrow afternoon at 2 
o'clock. I feel that Members of the Sen- 
ate ought to be able to read my speech 
in the Record. I am convinced that we 
should enact the pending legislation. I 
do not wish to be placed in the position 
tomorrow afternoon at 2 o’clock of hav- 
ing Senators say, “We have not had am- 
ple time to discuss this question.“ I am 
perfectly agreeable to permitting the 
Senate to do what it wishes to do, but 
I do not want Members of the Senate to 
be under any misapprehension when the 
vote comes tomorrow. I do not want the 
impression to be gained that I have in 
any way delayed consideration of the 
succession bill. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I suggest that if 
the motion is made now, in all probability 
it will be agreed to. There seems to be 
a disposition on the part of all Senators 
except the Senator who objected to allow 
the bill to be considered. I hope the 
Senator from Nebraska will yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield for 
a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ne- 
braska has the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

‘Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I wish to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I under- 
stand, the only question pending is a 
unanimous-consent request for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. My ques- 
tion is this: If the wool bill is taken up 
by unanimous consent, will those of us 
who do not like it have an opportunity 
to vote “no” on the passage of the bill? 

The PRESIDING .OFFICER, The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN obtained the floor: 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if I have 
the floor, before yielding to the Senator 
from Delaware I wish to say that when 
it comes to a matter of saving money, 
the United States Government has prob- 
ably $170,000,000 tied up in 460,000,000 
pounds of wool. That wool could be re- 
leased and made available for use if we 
could only pass this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have 
no objection whatever to the Senate con- 
sidering the bill. However, I do not 
want it done under a unanimous-consent 
agreement for a vote on the passage of 
the bill. If the Senate wishes to con- 
` sider the bill at this time, I am not plan- 
ning to delay its passage, if the Senator 
will make a motion to bring the bill be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
Hamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is a unanimous- 
consent request to take up this particular 
bill. I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont if it in- 
volves final passage of the bill this 
afternoon? 

Mr. AIKEN. It does. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then am I correct in 
thinking it would require a quorum call 
before unanimous consent is made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that a quorum call 
will be required if final passage of the 
bill is intended this afternoon. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, Mr. President, I 
move that the pending business be tem- 
porarily laid aside and the Senate pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of 
Senate bill 1498. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It seems to me that 
the ruling of the Chair is a little differ- 
ent from what it should have been. If 
unanimous consent is given for con- 
sideration of the bill by unanimous con- 
sent it does not thereafter require a roll 
call to pass it, or even a quorum call, 
unless some Senator makes the point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Arxen] incorporated in his 
unanimous-consent request a declara- 
tion of intention to pass the bill today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was a mere dec- 
laration of intention, but it was not a 
part of the unanimous-consent request, 
as I understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understood that it was a part of 
the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That would be fixing 
a definite time for a vote, which would 
require a quorum call, unless it were 
waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont, as the Chair under- 
stands, can withdraw the unanimous- 
consent request in the form in which he 
entered it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, inasmuch 
as the unanimous-consent request was 
not granted, anyway, I subsequently 
made the motion that the pending busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 1498. I do not know of 
any protracted speeches which are to be 
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made for or against the bill. It seems 
to me that we can get a vote on it so 
that those who want to keep their rec- 
ord of opposition clear would have a 
chance to make that record in a very 
short time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that we might vote on it 
without any further discussion, and it 
can probably be passed, as it was passed 
before, without much delay. 

A parliamentary inquiry. If it is done 
by way of motion, will it or will it not 
set aside, not temporarily, but set aside, 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
set aside the pending business until 12 
o’clock tomorrow. But there is nothing 
to prevent the pending business, which 
then would be set aside, from being taken 
up again this afternoon. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as I 
understand the parliamentary situation, 
the motion made by the Senator from 
Vermont would only displace the pend- 
ing business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the Chair's understanding. 

Mr. WHERRY. And when it is con- 
cluded the Senate will return to the 
n business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why can we not vote 
on it now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont to be that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 1498. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
1498) to provide support for wool, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there 
is one statement which I should like to 
correct, and that is the statement of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] in 
relation to the support price enjoyed by 
poultry farmers, I should like to call to 
his attention the fact that poultry farm- 
ers do not enjoy a support price at all on 
broilers. The support price on other 
poultry is the lowest of any support 
price on any of the basic commodities. 
In the western States farmers enjoy some 
support price on their fowls, but in the 
East there is no support price on poultry, 
or turkeys, nor has it ever been request- 
ed. Wool is the only agricultural product 
to my knowledge which has ever had a 
support price so far in excess of parity 
level. In other words, we are asked to 
owe a precedent if we pass the wool 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield for a ques- 
tion on that point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Is not this an aftermath 
of the war condition, 

155 WILLIAMS. That is true. 

Mr. THYE. It is a situation brought 
about by the war? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true but the 
same situation exists as to other agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr. THYE. It is a situation brought 
about by the fact that the waters around 
Great Britain were blocked because of 
the war, and the wool coming from Aus- 
tralia had to come to the United States. 
Then, because there was need for a high 
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inventory of wool, Great Britain as well 
as the United States built a large in- 
ventory. With the ending of the war 
we commenced to market that wool. 
Great Britain’s high inventory came to 
the United States just a few cents under 
our own domestic wool price, with the 
result that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration’s holding of domestic wool was 
left on the shelf, and the imparted wool 
took the market day by day, month by 
month. We must either pass legislation 
like this or we shall have a situation 
in which we have 460,000,000 pounds of 
wool going on the market at the level 
at which it is today, and as the market 
becomes depressed because of that huge 
volume, the Federal Government will be 
holding indefinitely the wool which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation now has. 

So I say again to the Senator that it 
is an aftermath of the war, and we might 
as well pass the legislation now. We 
do not want to break every man in the 
sheep business. Unless we want to break 
them we should pass this legislation, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. He has said that the 
situation is an aftermath of the war. 
But the war was a world-wide affair and 
all of the farmers in the United States 
participated in it. I cannot understand 
why he should suggest that we select 
one group of farmers and propose to ex- 
tend to them for two more years war- 
time prices for their crop, when we are 
not supporting this other group of farm- 
ers either at parity or at cost of pro- 
duction. Under this bill we would be 
supporting the price of wool at the high- 
est price in the history of the wool in- 
dustry. 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator will yield 
for another question 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator will admit 
that the price is not an unjust or unfair 
price because it happens to be parity. 
We find ourselves, after the ending of the 
war, with a situation which the war 
brought about, when we had to have a 
high inventory of wool on tap. Because 
of the condition in which Great Britain 
found itself at the conclusion of the war, 
with approximately 2,000,000,000 pounds 
of wool on hand, it placed that wool on 
our market, which compelled our pro- 
ducers to go to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had to buy the wool and 
maintain parity for the wool producer. 
That is why the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has the 460,000,000 pounds of 
wool today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is per- 
fectly right.. The reason that we have 
460,000,000 pounds of wool is because the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was buy- 
ing wool at an artificially high price, and 
as the Senator pointed out also, Australia 
was putting wool on this market at just 
a few cents below the price which was 
fixed, and as a result most of the woolen 
mills in the country, instead of using 
American wool, were using British wool, 
which we were buying at 1 or 2 cents 
below the high price established. The 
result is that we have 400,000,000 or 500,- 
000,000 pounds of wool, or enough to last 
us almost a year, and we are still using 
British wools, to a large extent. To cor- 
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rect this situation, as I see it, it is pro- 
posed that we continue for 18 months in 
the same direction, hoping that some- 
thing will happen in the meantime 
whereby we can correct a situation which 
was brought about by the same piece of 
legislation which it is now proposed we 
extend. 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. The 


Senator has stated that there is a stock 
pile of approximately 1 year’s consump- 
tion in the United States. The con- 
sumption in the United States this year 
is around 1,000,000,000 pounds, and it 
was approximately that last year. Of 
that 1,000,000,000 pounds, 800,000,000 
pounds is being shipped in from foreign 
countries. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But a large propor- 
tion of that which is included in con- 
sumption is reexported. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. No; 
that is the consumption in this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] quoted the figures 
from the Department of Agriculture last 
week when we discussed the bill. At 
that time I placed in the Recorp figures 
showing that we were importing and 
consuming foreign wool at inflated prices 
while our own wool was backing up in 
storage. That condition is economically 
unsound. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. The 
consumption of domestic wool and im- 
ported wool in the United States had 
for many years not been below 600,000,000 
pounds. We ourselves were producing 
450,000,000 pounds before the war, but 
owing to the conditions which exist and 
which this bill is designed to remedy, the 
wool-producing industry in. this country 
dropped from 450,000,000 pounds to ap- 
proximately 300,000,000 pounds. This 
bill is designed to try to bring about the 
figure which prevailed in prewar days. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
from Wyoming feel that we can offer a 
reasonable explanation to the other farm- 
ers as to why we cannot guarantee to 
them a price similar to that? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am ready to yield 
the floor in a few minutes. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Delaware asked a question as to what 
explanation could be given to the other 
farmers of the United States. The ex- 
planation is entirely simple. With re- 
spect to no other agricultural product 
have we the situation which exists with 
respect to wool. The British Govern- 
ment has eStablished a state monopoly 
for the sale of British-produced wool in 
the United States, and unless this bill is 
passed we shall be condemning the in- 
dividual wool producers of the United 
States to competition with the British 
state monopoly, a selling monopoly that 
exists with respect to no other agricul- 
tural commodity. It is a complete justi- 
fication. for the action. which we ask. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask the 
Senator from Wyoming this question. 
When the President vetoed the legisla- 
tion which was sent to him recently, did 
he not veto the instrument by which we 
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might prevent the situation which the 
Senator is discussing? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. When the Presi- 
dent vetoed the bill he said that if it 
were in the form in which it had been 
introduced by my colleagus, he would 
have signed it. So we hope the Senator 
a a the Senate to proceed on that 

asis. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have 
no intention of blocking the consideration 
of the bill at this time. I shall vote 
against the bill because I think it would 
have a highly undesirable effect, for it 
does establish a precedent of taking care 
of one group of farmers at wartime prices 
for their product, while at the same time 
other groups of farmers would be operat- 
ing in a free market. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I shall not delay the Senate for more 
than 2 minutes further. I merely wish 
to say that I oppose this bill and shall 
vote against it for the reasons I have al- 
ready stated, and for the additional rea- 
son that I believe it will result, as the 
Senator from Delaware has pointed out, 
in a very substantial cost to the Govern- 
ment. How many millions of dollars it 
will cost the Government no one can say 
at the present time, because no one 
knows what will be the price of wool in 
the next year and a half. But pre- 
sumably the 460,000,000-plus pounds of 
domestic wool which is in the hands of 
the Government will have to be sold, and 
a substantial amount will have to be sold 
at a loss. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague [Mr. Green] and 
myself, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 4, it is pro- 
posed to strike out December 31, 1948”, 
and insert “June 30, 1948.” 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that this bill, which again 
is hurriedly brought before us, is at best 
a matter of extreme controversy between 
two forces that are materially affected 
by it, namely, the producers of wool, on 
the one hand, and the manufacturers 
who use wool, on the other hand. I come 
from a section of the country where the 
product of the wool growers is used in 
manufacturing. We are advised by our 
folks that this support legislation is un- 
necessary and undesirable. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has expressed his 
opinion regarding his constituents, and I 
may say that ours are similarly situated. 

It seems to me that since we are deal- 
ing with something that is of an emer- 
gency nature, we would be dealing quite 
fairly if we were to pass support legis- 
lation which would take care of the wool 
growers until June 30, 1948. The Con- 
gress will be in session again beginning 
in January 1948, and it will then have 
ample time to look into the supply sit- 
uation, the price situation, the views of 
the growers, and the views of the man- 
ufacturers. 

So it seems to me that it would be only 
a fair compromise of an issue which is 
highly controversial, to say the least, for 
us to set the date of termination of this 
support. price measure as of June 30, 
1948, instead of December 31, 1948. 
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Ps al I have offered the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to say, briefly, that I am fearful 
that the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. McGratH] and his colleague [Mr. 
GREEN] have not read the bill. The 
amendment will not in the slightest de- 
gree affect the price at which the man- 
ufacturers of Rhode Island may pur- 
chase wool, because one of the principal 
portions of this measure is to be found 
in section 3, reading as follows: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation may, 
until December 31, 1948, dispose of wool 
owned by it without regard to any restric- 
tion imposed upon it by law. 


The effect of that provision is that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation may 
sell this wool competitively with foreign 
wool, so that the price of the foreign 
wool will govern the price at which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation disposes 
of the domestic wool, and the manufac- 
turers of New England will not be in- 
jured in that respect at all. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator vield for a question? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
point out to the Senator the statement 
he made just a few minutes ago about 
the English trading corporation. I most 
respectfully disagree with what the Sen- 
ator has just said; and I do so for the 
following reason, and I should like to ask 
the Senator whether there is merit in it: 
If the domestic price of wool is held up to 
the 1946 value, and if one foreign cor- 
poration controlled by the English au- 
thorities is trading with us, obviously 
they will keep their price higher than 
they would if there were a free market, 
and if the domestic supply sold at a lower 
price. 

We do not want to take a floor away 
from the domestic producers of wool. 
We in New England believe that certainly 
they should have a floor, but we do not 
believe that it should be so high that the 
prices of foreign products, as well as our 
own produets, will be kept at an artificial 
level. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I say to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts that there can- 
not be a free market as long as the 
British selling monopoly exists, so that 
portion of the Senator’s argument is out. 

With respect to the second portion of 
his argument, as I see it, let me say that 
the British selling monopoly will reduce 
its price in order to take whatever por- 
tion of the domestic market it can take; 
and under this bill the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will proceed to meet the re- 
duction of the British selling monopoly, 
with the effect, in my judgment, that the 
manufacturers will receive a much better 
price than the one they are entitled to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island. Its effect 
would be to give the Texas sheep grow- 
ers the support price for 1948, but to 
deny it to the Montana sheep growers, 
because the Texas sheep growers would 
get their sheep sheared in time to get 
the wool to market before June 30, which 
is the date proposed by the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island, but 
the Montana and Wyoming and the 
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other Rocky Mountain wool growers, 
who do not finish shearing until June, 
would be denied the support price which 
the amendment would grant to growers 
in the more southern States. Therefore, 
I shall oppose the amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I oppose 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island. It seems to me that 
the entire question of the support pro- 
gram must be reviewed in 1948. The 
Steagall amendments, which provide 
parity for not only one commodity but 
many agricultural commodities, expire 
in 1948, so at that time that question 
must be reviewed. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation will expire in 1948, 
and at that time the entire question of 
the renewal of that Corporation, as well 
as the period of time during which its 
life shall be extended, must be examined 
and studied, and at that time we must 
reestablish it, if there is to be such leg- 
islation after the year 1948, 

For that reason, it seems to me incon- 
sistent to establish the date of termina- 
tion of this particular support price as of 
June 30, whez all the other support prices 
of the agricultural program are now 
established under different dates. 

In view of the question which the able 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] raised once before about the sup- 
port price on wool, let me say that there 
are support prices on Many agricultural 
commodities. The Senator has in mind 
the more recent potato-support price, 
but in the near future he will hear much 
about the peanut-support price, and it 
concerns the Eastern States. 

So I suggest that the amendment of- 
fered by the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island would be somewhat inconsistent 
with the entire agricultural program as 
now provided by the Steagall amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to say 
this about the amendment, that in the 
pending bill it is proposed to confer upon 
the Commodity Credit Corporation power 
to carry out the supporting of this prod- 
uct during all the next year. I should 
like to call attention to the fact that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation ceases to 
exist on June 30, 1948. I wonder what 
position we would be in with these con- 
flicting dates. 

Mr. THYE. It was extended to De- 
cember 31. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that should 
be checked. I understood it was possibly 
June 30. Anyway, I considered what 
position we would be in if we were to 
extend this law until December, and, at 
the same time, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation ceases to exist on June 30. 
Could the Senator from Vermont answer 
that question? 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator would 
care to have me answer that question, 
relative to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, the Senate has passed the bill, 
and the House Banking Committee has 
reported it favorably today, so that there 
is no question that the bill will be passed, 
extending the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation until December 31, 


to comply with the provisions of the 


Steagall amendment. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. The truth of the 
matter is, we are conferring upon an 
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agency which does not exist power to 
carry out the proposed law; is not that 
correct? 

Mr. THYE. It would be hardly con- 
ceivable for me, as a Member of the 
Senate, that the Congress, having passed 
@ measure under which the producer 
geared himself to the high production 
he attained in order to meet the war de- 
mands upon him, would fail to make 
possible a continuance of the provision 
of the Steagall amendment, that would 
assure Congress carrying out that which 
Congress undertook in previous acts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not suggesting 
that we would fail to do it, but I am 
merely suggesting that legislation is be- 
ing proposed before that has been done. 
We have the cart before the horse. 

Mr. AIKEN. The reason the life of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation was 
extended 1 year instead of 2 was that, 
under the law passed by Congress last 
year, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is required to write and take out a Fed- 
eral charter before July 1, 1948, and 
therefore it was impossible to extend it 
for more than 1 year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is still open for amendment. If there 
be no amendment, the question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
the so-called wool legislation was taken 
up I was engaged in a discussion of the 
succession bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that, because of the 
action that has just been taken, there is 
no pending business, and it is suggested 
to the Chair that the Senator from 
Nebraska should move to consider the 
succession bill. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate now resume the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 564, the suc- 
cession bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 564) to provide for the per- 
formance of the duties of the office of 
President, in case of the removal, resig- 
nation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice President. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, prior 
to the consideration of the so-called wool 
bill, the minority leader propounded to 
me a question. During my attempt to 
answer the question, the Senator made a 
statement that I was about to accuse him 
of something, I am not sure what. I 
should like to say, as genially as possible, 
that I was not accusing the minority 
leader of anything, and that I protest the 
fact that he feels that he can read my 
mind. I was about to complete the an- 
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swer to the question. I am sorry the 
Senator is not on the floor. 

As I recall the Senator’s question, it 
was this: If a President-elect and a 
Vice President-elect died, how would the 
Congress be convened? How would a 
Speaker and a President pro tempore be 
obtained to fill the office of President? 
I should like to point out to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky that, 
having considered the changes in the 
Constitution since 1886, eliminating those 
hurdles, I have in my prepared speech 
the answer to his question. But, because 
the Senator asked it at this point, I 
should like to answer, briefly. 

Section 2 of the twentieth amendment 
to the Constitution provides: 

The Congress skall assemble at least once 
in every year, and such meeting shall begin 
at noon on the 3d of January, unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day. 


So that Congress now assembles on the 
3d day of January. -The Senate would 
be in session. Another thing that I want 
to state as a premise, before answering 
the Senator's question, is that a Presi- 
dent would be serving as of January 3; 
because the Senator’s query runs oniy to 
what would happen if a President elect 
and a Vice President elect should die be- 
fore qualifying, before taking office, but 
after their election. f 

A President performs the duties of the 
Presidency until when? Until January 
20. So that, in the intervening time from 
January 3, when the Congress is assem- 
bled, the Senate, by rule of the Senate, 
under the twentieth amendment, on Jan- 
uary 3, would become organized, and a 
President pro tempore would be elected. 
The President pro tempore would be 
qualified. I mean he would be elected, 
and, as far as the necessary organization 
is concerned, he would be available to 
succeed, in the event that the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives were not 
qualified. 

The same thing would be true relative 
to a Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. The House is assembled. The 
Speaker would be elected. The Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice President-elect 
do not take office until the 20th of Jan- 
uary. So that, available in the line of 
succession would be the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. I regret that 
the minority leader is not present, be- 
cause it is impossible to imagine a situa- 
tion that would not be covered by the 
pending legislation. The succession 
would be provided for in any emergency. 

It is not merely a question of whether 
it is the present Speaker, or whether it 
is a Democrat or a Republicau. The 
situation requires a long range view, with 
provisions to meet any emergency—the 
emergency that now exists, and the 
emergency that might exist within an- 
other year or two, under situations that 
may not be exactly similar, so far as 
parties are concerned. 

Let me restate for the benefit of the 
distinguished minority leader, who is not 
present, that a President will hold over 
until January 20, that the Congress, 
under the twentieth amendment, as laid 
down in the Constitution, convenes on 
January 3. A Speaker would be elected 
in the organization of Congress, likewise 
a President pro tempore. In the event 
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that either the Speaker or the President 
pro tempore could not qualify during 
that intervening period, then the suc- 
cession would go to the Secretary of 
State. The Secretary of State holds over 
until his successor is appointed, so there 
is no gap, there is no hurdle to be crossed, 
that has not been covered by the pro- 
posed amendment, which provides for 
succession through the Speaker, the 
President pro tempore, and then on to 
the Cabinet officers. 

Mr. President, I think that I have given 
the complete answer to the queries that 
have been directed to me, relative to the 
succession. I should like to call attention 
to the changes in the rules of the Senate, 
that bolster the case and bolster the 
amendment that I have offered. As to 
the change in the rules of the Senate, I 
have before me a memorandum from the 
Parliamentarian, which reads as follows: 

TENURE OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


From the First Congress until March 12, 
1890, in the various absences of the Vice 
President, the Senate on each occasion chose 
a President pro tempore, who in each instance 
held the office only until the Vice President 
returned and resumed the chair. 

Because of the law providing for the suc- 
cession to the office of the President of the 
United States, which was in force prior to 
1886, it was important that there be an 
incumbent of the office of President pro 
tempore during the sine die adjournments of 
the Senate. In order to permit the Senate to 
choose a President pro tempore whose tenure 
of office would extend beyond the final ad- 
journment, it was the practice of the incum- 
bent Vice President, shortly before such an 
adjournment, to vacate the chair and absent 
himself from the Senate for the remainder 
of the session. The Senate would then pro- 
ceed to choose a Fresident pro tempore. With 
only four exceptions, which occurred in the 
early Congresses, the tenure of the President 
pro tempore thus chosen was not terminated 
by the adjournment of the session, but con- 
tinued into the next session until the Vice 
President resumed the chair, or until the 
Senate chose another for the office. 

At the short, or final, session of a Congress, 
which expired on March 4 of the cdd years, 
the Senate would choose a hold-over Senator, 
due to the fact that the expiration of the 
term of a Senator automatically terminated 
his tenure as President pro tempore, even 
though he had been reelected to the Senate 
for the ensuing term, Where there was a 
vacancy in the office of Vice President, the 
President pro tempore continued to hold his 
office until the Senate elected a successor, or 
until his term of office as Senator expires. 

On March 12, 1890, the Senate adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is competent for the 
Senate to elect a President pro tempore, who 
shall hold the office during the pleasure of 
the Senate and until another is elected, and 
shall execute the duties thereof during all 
future absences of the Vice President until 
the Senate otherwise order.” 

Since the above date the President pro 
tempore has held the office continuously 
during the pleasure of the Senate, irrespec- 
tive of absences of the Vice President. As 
above stated, however, if his term as Senator 
expired his tenure as President pro tempore 
was simultaneously terminated. This situ- 
ation prevailed on several occasions since 
1890, with the result that there would be 
a vacancy in the office from March 4, follow- 
ing the adjournment of a Congress, until 
the Senate would fill the vacancy in the ses- 
sion which convened in the following De- 
cember, unless a special session of the Con- 
gress, or the Senate only, was called by the 
President. A vacancy might also arise dur- 
ing a sine die adjournment by reason of the 
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death of the President pro tempore or of his 
resignation as a Senator. 

On February 6, 1933, the twentieth, or so- 
called lame-duck amendment, became a 
part of the Constitution of the United States. 
This amendment provided that the terms of 
Senators and Representatives should begin 
on January 3 instead of March 4, and that 
the regular sessions. of Congress should also 
begin at that hour. Under this amendment, 
therefore, except in the case of the death of 
the President pro tempore during an ad- 
journment, or of his resignation as a Sena- 
tor, there can normally be only a brief pe- 
riod of time that a vacancy will exist in this 
Office, and that would occur when the term 
of the President pro tempore as a Senator 
expired, inasmuch as it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the Senate very shortly after it 
convened would proceed to fill the vacancy. 


That is the statement of the Parlia- 
mentarian, which verifies the statement 
I made to the Senator from Kentucky 
and the Senator from New Mexico rela- 
tive to this particular situation, that the 
twentieth amendment, the “lame duck” 
amendment, provides that a Representa- 
tive is elected and serves until the 3d 
day of January at noon, at which time his 
term of office expires. The same is true 
with respect to the President pro tem. 
It is only in the time intervening, after 
the convening of Congress, during which 
the Senate and the House organize, that 
we are without the services of a Speaker 
or a President pro tem. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Prior to the adoption of the twentieth 
amendment, the terms of all Members of the 
House of Representatives expired on March 
4 of the odd years. There would therefore be 
a vacancy in the office of Speaker until the 
next Congress met (ordinarily in the follow- 
ing December) and election of that official 
was had by the House. This situation ob- 
tained in the House every 2 years. Where 
the Speaker died, or the office for any other 
reason was vacated, during a sine die ad- 
journment or recess other than the short ses- 
sion ending on March 4, the vacancy would 
continue until a Speaker was elected at the 
next session. 

Since the adoption of the twentieth amend- 
ment, however, a vacancy in the office of 
Speaker occurring by expiration of a Congress 
is analogous to that of the termination of the 
office of President pro tempore by reason of 
the expiration of his term as Senator, and 
usually would be of very short duration, in- 
asmuch as the Representatives-elect, after 
the roll call of States and the ascertainment 
that a quorum is present, can immediately 
proceed to the election of a Speaker. This 
is done prior to the administration of the 
oath to the Members-elect. 


So the situation which arose in Jan- 
uary in the Senate over the question of 
confirming the Senator from Mississippi, 
Mr. Bilbo, would not arise in the 
House. My statement to the minority 
leader that the House would be without 
the services of a Speaker for only a few 
minutes is not an exaggerated one. The 
credentials of the Members are presented 
to the proper officer of the House, and if 
there is any question respecting the cre- 
dentials of any Member he stands aside 
until after the oaths of the others are 
taken. Immediately thereafter the 
House is organized. So a new Speaker 
would be chosen within a very short 
time. 

Thus, the first point of contention 
raised by the proponents of the Suc- 
cession Law of 1886 is eliminated. 
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The second point of contention made 
by Senator Hoar, as the proponent of 
the act of 1886, which is the present law, 
that the President pro tempore of the 
Senate should not continue as the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate and act 
as President of the United States at the 
same time, which argument would be 
equally applicable to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, is covered in 
the bill I propose by the provision re- 
quiring the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives or the President. pro 
tempore of the Senate to resign prior to 
entering upon the duties of President. 

I am in accord with the views of those 
Members of Congress who heretofore 
took the position that it was awkward 
and repugnant to one’s sense of propriety 
for the President of the United States 
to sit in the chair of the Senate and 
preside over, and listen to discussions in 
regard to his own nominations, and so 
forth. 

I likewise agree with those Members 
of Congress who heretofore have taken 
the position that in view of the consti- 
tutional provision against a Member of 
either House of the Congress holding 
any other Federal office, it is improper 
for the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the President pro tempore 
of the Senate to continue in such office 
and assume the office of the Presidency. 
It was for this reason that I inserted in 
the proposed bill a specific provision 
requiring the resignation of the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives or the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
as the case may be, prior to assuming 
the office of the Presidency. 

The argument has been presented 
that it is unfair to require of the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives or the 
President pro tempore of the Senate that 
they resign at the time of assuming the 
office of acting President, particularly 
in those cases where the reason for tak- 
ing over the office is the disability of 
a President. 

This argument, in my mind, has little 
merit. In the first place, when any of- 
ficer of the United States, particularly 
an elective one, is called upon during an 
emergency to act as President, there 
should be no hesitation or doubt on his 
part as to his duty. 

The honor of being President of the 
United States, even for a temporary 
period, is sufficient, but, in addition, 
there is the duty that everyone holds to 
serve his country in time of emergency 
wherever he is called to serve. 

In the second place, once this legisla- 
tion is enacted into law every Speaker 
and President pro tempore will know that 
it is a part of the responsibilities of the 
office he has assumed or will assume that 
he may be called upon in time of emer- 
gency, even for a temporary period, to 
act as President, and that in order to 
qualify it will be necessary for him to 
resign. He is put on notice. 

However, if there be a man who is 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
or President pro tempore of the Senate 
who, for his own reasons, does not see 
fit to accept the Presidency, it is his priv- 
ilege under the bill to decline to qualify, 
in which event the succession will descend 
next in order to the Secretary of State 
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and so on through the Cabinet, as pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

As I said a few hours ago on the floor 
of the Senate in answer to a question by 
the Senator from New Mexico relative 
to what has been provided with respect 
to disability, it seems to me this is the 
answer, because if one is called upon to 
resign as Speaker and resign as a Repre- 
sentative, or if one is called upon to 
resign as President pro tempore and also 
as a Senator, that individual is going to 
be very careful to know whether or not 
the disability is only of a temporary 
nature before he resigns his office. I 
think that is the answer to the question 
of disability, which has not been defined 
and is really not a part of this succession 
legislation. 

The question as to who shall succeed 
to the Presidency of the United States 
where there is no President or Vice Pres- 
ident qualified to act, has been a long- 
controverted one. This is the question 
raised by the minority leader, which I 
have already answered. There never 
has been any unanimity of opinion in 
any Congress where it has been dis- 
cussed. I believe that the President of 
the United States in his message was 
right in recommending that the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives be the 
first in line of succession. 

I have given my reasons more than 
half a dozen times this afternoon on 
that point. 

The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the officer of the Govern- 
ment closest to the people of the United 
States upon whom might properly fall 
the duties of President. While it is true 
that the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is not elected by the people, 
the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are elected by the people every 
2 years and in turn elect their Speaker. 

Thus, he is the ranking officer of the 
Government who holds his office more 
nearly as a result of the wishes of the 
people than any other. 

He is elected to the House. He 1s 
elected by the people of his own district. 
The House of Representatives, composed 
of 435 Members from both parties, elects 
a Speaker each 2 years. So the Speaker 
is elected by those who stand for election 
in the congressional districts throughout 
the United States of America. That is 
a total answer to those who raise their 
voice against this legislation, who say 
that we should provide a succession down 
through the Secretary of State and the 
Cabinet officers, who are appointive offi- 
cers, who are not elected by the people— 
in fact who may be appointed by the head 
of a minority party in power, appoint- 
ments which would not properly reflect 
the sentiments and the voice of the 
people in a succeeding -legislature a 
majority of whose Members might be 
composed of Representatives of another 
party. If a President should die in the 
first or the second year of his term, as 
was pointed out by the Senator from 
Illinois, why should the people of the 
United States, during the second or the 
third or the fourth year, when there 
might be a complete change of opinion 
and when the House was controlled by 
the opposing party—why should the 


people of the United States be bound by 
having an acting President who is not 
of the party then in control? Instead of 
waiting up to 4 years it would be neces- 
sary to wait only 2 years to put into the 
Presidency an individual who properly 
and rightly reflects the opinions of the 
people, and that is done through having 
the succession come through the Speaker. 

Likewise, I think the President pro 
tempore of the Senate is the next in line 
of properly eligible Government officers 
who for the same reasons should be se- 
lected to serve if there is no Speaker of 
the House of Representatives to take 
over. In the event there is no Speaker 
of the House of Representatives or Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, then, I 
believe, by force of necessity only, suc- 
cession should devolve upon the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet in the order of their 
precedence, commencing with the Sec- 
retary of State. 

There is no reason in the world why 
I should object to our present President 
pro tempore serving as President. I am 
speaking now of the office. The Presi- 
dent pro tempore is not as close to the 
people as is the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. A Senator is elected 
for a term of 6 years. During that time 
a Member of the House must be elected 
three times. So I certainly need go no 
further than to say that a Member of 
the House is closer to the people than 
is a United States Senator. 

Another point which I have made, and 
which I wish to emphasize, is that a 
Member of the House is elected. In 
many cases Senators are appointed, and 
do not stand for election. They might 
not properly refleet the viewpoint of the 
constituencies from which they come, as 
compared with Representatives from the 
same States. 

Not a single hurdle can be mentioned 
that we have not passed over in consider- 
ing the question of the line of succes- 
sion. I invite any Senator who has any 
different opinion, or any suggestion he 
wishes to make, to rise now upon the floor 
of the Senate and tell what is wrong 
with the succession bill as it has been 
presented. Why should not the officer 
closest to the people be designated to 
represent the people of the country? 
That is why I agree with the President 
of the United States. As I stated earlier, 
I have not agreed with the President on 
many occasions. But I have the courage 
to support the President when I think 
he is right; and I have the courage to 
oppose him when I think he is wrong. 
In this case I believe he is right, and I 
intend to support him. I hope every 
Democratic Senator will feel the same 
way and that Republican Senators will 
come to the same conclusion . 

Actually this is not a political question. 
Attempts have been made to drag in 
politics, but I am looking at the question 
from the long-range viewpoint. The suc- 
cession law has not been changed since 
1886, and it ought to be changed. The 
twentieth amendment changed the rules 
of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A change in the succession 
law is in order. It is long past due. 

Mr. President, this is not piecemeal leg- 
Islation. This presentation is an analysis 
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of the work done by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in 1856. It is an analysis 
of all the debates. It is a complete anal- 
ysis of the twentieth amendment, and 
it is a complete analysis by the Par- 
liamentarian and by our research coun- 
sel of the rules of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives. 

The bill before us is not piecemeal leg- 
islation. It contains every provision that 
can properly be written into a succession 
law. The only question which is not 
covered is the question of disability, and 
such a provision cannot be written until 
someone is smart enough to clear the 
constitutional hurdle. Why should that 
question hold up the proper line of suc- 
cession? The question of disability has 
never arisen in 160 years, and possibly 
never will. 

It has been argued that the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the 
President pro tempore of the Senate are 
not officers eligible to succeed to the 
Presidency. The Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. HatcH] wanted to know about 
the constitutional argument. Here it is, 

This argument is largely based on the 
so-called Blount case, wherein it was al- 
leged by Blount that the Senate of the 
United States did not have jurisdiction to 
act as a court of impeachment for the 
reason that he was not a Senator of the 
United States at the time of the trial, and 
for the further reason, that the alleged 
violations—if committed—were com- 
mitted at the time he was a Senator and 
not a civil officer. 

The Senate found—and rightly so—in 
sustaining his demurrer, that the plea 
was sufficient in law to sustain the de- 
murrer but the Senate made no specific 
determination as to which of the grounds 
3 by Senator Blount were control - 

ng. 

They did not settle anything so far as 
concerns the definition of an officer un- 
der the succession bill. So why go fur- 
ther with that argument? 

I say that there was no determina- 
tion by the decision in the Blount case 
of the constitutional question as to who 
is or who is not an officer. 

Other considerations entered into the 
then Senate arriving at its decision 
particularly that there is specific provi- 
sion in the Constitution for each House 
of the Congress to discipline its own 
Members, so far as impeachment is 
concerned. 

Regardless of the grounds upon which 
the Senate decided this case, the impor- 
tant fact remains that the Senate did not 
make a finding as to whether or not 
Blount was an officer for the purposes 
under which we are now considering the 
succession bill. 

In opposition to the theory that a 
Member of Congress is not an officer 
within the meaning of the Constitution, 
I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the case of Lamar v. United States (re- 
ported in 241 U. S. 102). The decision 
was handed down on May 1, 1916, 32 
years after the present law, sponsored by 
Senator Hoar, was enacted. 

This decision holds that a Member of 
the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States is an ofi- 
cer acting under the authority of the 
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United States within the meaning of 
the United States Criminal Code. 

I quote from the Court’s argument: 

Guided by these rules, when the relation 
of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to the Government of the United 
States are borne in mind, and the nature 
and character of their duties and responsi- 
bilities are considered, we are clearly of the 
opinion that such Members are embraced 
by the comprehensive terms of the statute. 
If, however, considered from the face of the 
statute alone, the question was susceptible 
of obscurity or doubt—which we think is not 
the case—all ground for doubt would be re- 
moved by the following considerations: 

(a) Because prior to and at the time of 
the original enactment in question the com- 
mon understanding that a Member of the 
House of Representatives was a legislative 
Officer of the United States was clearly ex- 
pressed in the ordinary, as well as legal, 
dictionaries. See Webster, verbo “office”; 
Century Dictionary verbo “officer”; 2 Bou- 
vier’s Law Dictionary, 1897 edition 540, verbo 
“legislative officers”; Black's Law Dictionary, 
second edition, page 710, verbo “legislative 
officer.” 


A Member of the House or Senate is 
a legislative officer. 

(b) Because at or before the same period 
in the Senate of the United States, after 
considering the ruling in the Blount case, 
it was concluded that a Member of Congress 
was a Civil officer of the United States with- 
in the purview of the law requiring the tak- 
ing of an oath of office. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Gon 38th Cong., Ist sess., pt. 1, pp. 320-331.) 


That was the record we had prior to 
the time when we had the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

(c) Because also in various general stat- 
utes of the United States at the time of 
the enactment in question a Member of 
Congress was assumed to be a civil officer 
of the United States, Revised Statutes, sec- 
tions 1786, 2010, and subdivision 14 of sec- 
tion 563. 

(d) Because that conclusion is the nec- 
essary result of prior decisions of this court, 
and harmonizes with the settled conception 
of the position of members of state legis- 
lative bodies as expressed in many State de- 
cisions. 


So there is not a shadow of doubt 
that from the Lamar case until now, a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
or a United States Senator has been con- 
sidered a legislative officer. There has 
not been a contrary decision since that 
time. 

It seems to me that this decision re- 
moves any doubt as to the question of 
whether a Member is an officer of the 
United States. 

It might be urged that an interim 
election would be the solution to this 
vexing problem. I know that there are 
those who believe in a special election. 
However, when one takes into considera- 
tion the primary and other laws of the 
States relating to the election of Presi- 
dents, and the fact that it would be 
necessary to amend the laws or constitu- 
tions of the 48 States, in addition to 
enacting a Federal law, it is a lengthy 
process and one fraught with difficulties, 

Furthermore, to throw the United 
States into the turmoil of an election 
when such a catastrophe as the death 
or inability to act of both a President 
and Vice President occurs would not 
only in my judgment be unwise, but 
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might lead to such chaotic conditions as 
almost to be tantamount to a revolu- 
tion. That could happen, because of the 
total state of confusion which a special 
election, coming right after a regular 
election, might cause among the people. 

Certainly, at such a time, there should 
be an orderly, smooth-working, quick- 
acting remedy for the situation, to the 
end that the United States would not be 
without an acting President, who, once 
qualified, would continue to act without 
the necessity of going to the country for 
election. 

Under the terms of the bill the Speaker 


of the House of Representatives is next 


in line of succession. If the Speaker 
does not qualify, the President pro tem- 
pore is next in line. If he does not 
qualify, the Secretary of State is next, 
followed by other Cabinet officers. 
What could be smoother than that kind 
of succession? What could be suggested 
that would accomplish the purpose bet- 
ter than that kind of succession? What 
could be better calculated to inspire con- 
fidence among the people? A special 
election would inject all kinds of chaotic 
conditions throughout the country, 
especially if it were held at a time when 
there might be a national emergency. 

Everything that the acting President 
would do would have to be in the light 
of the pending interim election. 

Another phase of this matter is the 
fact that the Constitution of the United 
States provides for terms of four years 
for President. I have heard that state- 
ment over and over again. I have heard 
it at least a dozen times this afternoon. 

The question would quickly arise as 
to whether an interim election for an 
interim period is constitutional, or 
whether the elected President, elected at 
an interim election, should serve for 4 
years. If the latter situation obtained 
and certainly a President elected at an 
interim election would contend that the 
tenure of his office was for 4 years—this 
would throw the Presidential elections 
completely off of the schedule which has 
existed since the beginning of the 
country. 

So those who are advocating an elec- 
tion for a term of 4 years are running 
head-on into a constitutional question 
which would throw the country into a 
total state of confusion. I feel that the 
one who succeeds should only fill out the 
unexpired term, and that when that 
term has been completed we should pro- 
ceed with the general election now pro- 
vided by law. 

Mr. President, the constitutional 
questions which are involved in legisla- 
tion of this kind have not only been 
argued since time immemorial, but will 
continue to be argued in the future in- 
definitely. 

I do not believe that we can ever get a 


unanimity of opinion on all of the ques- 


tions which will arise in a consideration 
of this matter. That fact has been in 
evidence this afternoon. To put this 
question off for further study would be 
only hypocrisy. It would simply pro- 
long the disagreements and arguments 
of 160 years, and would accomplish no 
good purpose. 
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If that is the route we want to follow 
we should take our time and do it long 
after the emergency has developed. I 
mean the fact that we have now no 
Vice President, and will continue in tha 
state until January 20, 1949. - 

So the matter before us requires ac- 
tion now, as we are faced with a fact 
and not a theory; namely, that we have 
& Vice President serving as President, 
and the question, Suppose anything 
should happen to him?—and God 
knows we hope it will not—should be 
settled. He has recognized the urgency 
of the situation and has frankly recom- 
mended that immediate legislation be 
enacted. We cannot, by putting it off 
and procrastinating, solve this question 
of succession. I say that it should be 
done now. But no matter when it is 
done, the party which is opposing it, I 
suppose, from a political angle, will say, 
“Wait until we get into power.” Wecan- 
not select an opportune time but what 
that argument will be advanced. 

I am looking at this matter in a long- 
range way. We have to step over the 
immediate hurdle. If we do, there is no 
place in this bill where one can find 
fault with the succession. If there is, 
I should like to have some Senator now 
point it out to me. This is not piece- 
meal legislation, as I said before. It is 
legislation which has been prepared 
with a great deal of thought, not only 
in 1947 but in years gone by. The mat- 
ter demands immediate attention. The 
President has recommended that imme- 
diate legislation be enacted. That is all 
that is asked for. I join with the Presi- 
dent in that request. So I say, with all 
the force that is within me, that each 
and every one of us should consider this 
legislation overnight, and when we vote 
tomorrow at 2 o’clock let us vote unani- 
mously to carry out the recommenda- 
— — of the President of the United 

tates. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1948 


Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. President, the 
action Congress takes on the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill can have a very 
definite bearing upon the future prosper- 
ity of our Nation. 

Since I became a Member of the United 
States Senate a few months ago I have 
diligently devoted my time to work in my 
office, attending committees, studying 
legislation, becoming acquainted with my 
colleagues and the procedure of the Sen- 
ate, attending meetings of the Senate, 
listening to debate, and voting. How- 
ever, when I consider what the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, as it passed the 
House, proposes to do to a farm program 
which, after many years of thought, ef- 
fort, time and money, has come to be a 
well established and essential part of.our 
national economy, I feel that I must pro- 
test such action. My father was a farm- 
er all of his life. I grew up on a tobacco 
farm. With the exception of 1 year, I 
worked on the farm until past my twen- 
ty-first birthday. By my own experience 
I have first-hand knowledge of the hard- 
ships and problems of farm life. With 
my own hands I have helped to wring 
from soil that was none too wiiling 
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enough of the fruits of the earth to sus- 
tain life on a decent scale. I am proud 
that I learned the hard way. My interest 
in agriculture is deep-seated and sincere, 
not because it is based upon some theory 
or hearsay but upon my own experience. 

Another reason for my opposition to 
the drastic cuts in the appropriations for 
agriculture is the fact that I was a Mem- 
ber of the House when most of the legis- 
lation upon which the farm program now 
rests was being formulated and passed. 
From my own experience I knew how 
badly it was needed. In much of it, it 
was my privilege to take an active part. 
I was a member of the subcommittee on 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture, and for some years had the 
opportunity to keep check on the success 
of a farm program which has meant so 
much to the entire country. 

It seems to me that our own experi- 
ences have demonstrated beyond contro- 
versy that in any recession or depression 
following a period of inflation, agricul- 
ture suffers first and most severely. It 
has been proven, in my judgment, that 
we cannot hope to enjoy in this country 
any sound or stable economy unless agri- 
culture is prosperous. These considera- 
tions are so important that they must be 
considered when we come to deal with a 
bill that proposes under present condi- 
tions to slash approximately $341,000,000 
from appropriations for agriculture. 

When I returned home from military 
service in 1919, after an absence in the 
service of approximately 23 months, 
there was an appearance of general pros- 
perity. We soon learned how inflation- 
ary and false it was. In the deflation of 
1920, agriculture- was the first business 
activity of any size which felt the blow. 
How quickly and how hard it hit bottom 
needs no recital here. When prices in 
other lines fell to unprofitable levels, 
producers withheld goods from the mar- 
ket and, curtailed production. The 
farmer could not follow a similar method. 
He was struggling to meet pressing de- 
mands, frequently involving loss of his 
property. He had to have money. His 
only recourse was to produce more of 
cash crops. The more he produced the 
lower prices went. Millions lost all of 
their property and other millions saved 
something by borrowing heavily on long 
and hard terms. At that time there was 
no farm program, not even a policy of 
assisting important surplus farm com- 
modities in finding foreign markets 
where they were badly needed. There 
was no medium through which the farm- 
ers could, by voluntary cooperation on 
any reasonable basis, bring production 
in line with consumption. 

Agriculture continued to suffer. By 
1929 the situation had become so desper- 
ate that a special session of Congress 
was called to relieve the farmer. It did 
relieve him of about all that he had left. 
Congress passed a tariff act so high as 
to eliminate foreign trade from the pic- 
ture at the very time when many sur- 
plus cash crops needed to find a foreign 
market. It is painful to recall what fol- 
lowed. Only by frank admission of an 
unevenly balanced economy, with the 
odds against it, can we understand how 
agriculture in this land could have suf- 
fered the distress; bankruptcy, and ruin 
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that fell to its lot between 1929 and the 
time the recovery program began. This 
was bad for the farmers, driving them in 
many sections almost to the point of des- 
peration. Its effect did not stop there. 
No thoughtful person can doubt that 
the distress of agriculture through so 
many years exerted direct influence upon 
the awful day in 1933 when it became 
necessary to close the doors of every 
banking institution in America. 

We do not wish to travel that road 
again. We should profit now by these 
experiences and do everything that is 
reasonable to keep a broad and well- 
considered agricultural program on a 
sound basis. For more than 25 years we 
have sought to obtain equality for agri- 
culture. Any action to weaken the exist- 
ing program and organization strikes at 
the heart of the farm and national econ- 
omy. The party in control of the Gov- 
ernment from 1929 to 1933 is now again 
in control of Congress. I feel bound to 
warn it against carrying its economy 
drive to the point where it endangers 
the security of agriculture and, if pur- 
sued, will ultimately undermine the pros- 
perity and general welfare of the Nation. 

Again we are in another era after a 
war, Again we have inflation, the end of 
which is not in sight. Again we are with- 
out assurance of dependable foreign 
markets. Certainly there is sufficient 
Similarity between general conditions 
that confront us now and the bitter ex- 
periences through which we passed after 
World War I to require that we exercise 
the greatest of care in the consideration 
of any proposal that would hurt an agri- 
cultural program that has proven its 
worth and dependability. It would be 
foolish to throw away our lifeboats just 
because our ship is at the moment strong. 

Mr. President, time does not permit me 
to discuss all the items which have been 
reduced in the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. I do wish to call attention to 
a few. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM— 

z TRIPLE A 

The act creating the triple A was 
passed when I was a Member of Con- 
gress. It was my privilege to have the 
opportunity of participating to some ex- 
tent in the preparation of this legisla- 
tion, and especially the tobacco-control 
program, and I voted for its passage. I 
believed in the triple A program then, 
and believe in it more strongly now after 
having seen it in operation during the in- 
tervening years. This program for 1947 
is already under way. The pending bill 
would cut appropriations for this year 
about one-half. The bill proposes to cut 
out the program altogether in 1948. 
Since farmers plant by the season, it has 
been customary for Congress to appro- 
priate funds available around July 1, to 
cover practices under a program actually 
put into effect the preceding fall. At the 
same time, Congress has set limits with- 
in which the next year’s program could 
be developed. That is how the bill now 
before Congress covers appropriations 
for payments to farmers under the 1947 
agricultural conservation program, which 
has been under way for almost one-half 
of the program year. Some practices 
have been under way since last August. 
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The Department of Agriculture was told 
by the Congress last June to proceed to 
develop a program which would cost 
$300,000,000. Congress did not say “up 
to” $300,000,000; Congress said $300,000,- 
000. On the basis of that language, 
farmers and the Department of Agricul- 
ture started the program machinery 
moving. In my State the practices for 
which farmers could earn payments in 
1947 were approved last September. Al- 
location of funds was made in December, 
and to date about 180,000 farm operators 
have completed farm plans for carrying 
out conservation practices on their farms. 

The bill now before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, as it came from 
the House, proposes to appropriate only 
$165,000,000 to take care of the $300,- 
000,000 program authorized by Congress. 
It would drastically reduce both the pay- 
ments already promised and the ma- 
chinery for administering the law. The 
State offices and the county and com- 
munity-farmer committees would be 
unable to function properly. The 
county-farmer committees would be able 
to serve only i2 days a year and the com- 
munity committees only 1 day a year. 
These committees operate as leaders, 
and it is largely through their leader- 
ship that the farmers of the country 
have increased agricultural production 
to record levels. Today the use of agri- 
cultural products is one of our most im- 
portant means of trying to build world 
peace. The proposed reduction not only 
would break faith with the farmers who 
relied upon the promises of the Govern- 
ment, but it would have the effect of 
tearing down the splendid organizations 
which have been built in the country 
among the farmers themselves. 

This is a matter of tremendous impor- 
tance to the farmers of North Carolina 
because of its possible effect upon the 
tobacco-control program which has been 
so eminently successful. Anything which 
would adversely affect that program 
would seriously injure North Carolina’s 
tobacco growers. In this connection, I 
wish to quote what the Secretary of 
Agriculture has said: 

The House recognized the need for the 
committees in administering 3-year tobacco- 
marketing quotas, which are now in effect. 
It allowed special funds for this purpose. 
The funds represent the approximate cost 
of administering the marketing quotas for 
the 1947 crop, if the State and county offices 
in the tobacco areas could continue operat- 
ing about normally. If these offices are cut 
down so that the work on quotas cannot be 
handled on a part-time basis along with the 
conservation program, the cost of admin- 
istering the quotas will go up. If the com- 
mittee system is abolished, as the bill pro- 
vides, special offices will have to be set up 
to handle the tobacco-marketing quotas that 
will be in effect on the 1948 crop, and this 
will raise the cost. Furthermore, some 
special means would have to be set up to 
take the place of the committee system in 


establishing acreage allotments for market- 
ing quotas. 


Mr. President, if the majority party 
wants to discontinue this program which 
helps farmers conserve and build up the 
present and future fertility of the soil, 
the only fair and reasonable thing to 
do is to fulfill existing promises and con- 
tracts of the Government and give the 
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farmers sufficient notice. It simply is 
not fair to change the rules in the 
middle of the game. 

It is difficult for me to understand the 
action taken on the agricultural con- 
servation program. ‘This program is not 
based upon paying a farmer not to do 
something. On the contrary, it has of- 
fered encouragement, assistance, and 
help to the farmer who wished to im- 
prove his soil, diversify his crops, and 
prevent his land from washing away. 
North Carolina has a large number of 
small farms. This program has been of 
far-reaching effect. It has added to the 
value of farm lands. It has increased 
productivity. It has been the heart of 
a great program which has been en- 
forced by the farmers themselves. It 
would be a tragedy to destroy it. The 
entire $300,000,000 should be appropri- 
ated for this program, and it should be 
continued in the future. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Soil Conservation Service is too 
well known to require detailed discussion 
here. In the few years of its existence 
it has pointed the way toward the elimi- 
nation of soil erosion and the conserva- 
tion of the fertility of the soil and of 
water resources. It has contributed to 
better methods of farming. Its original 
projects demonstrated the value of the 
program. Perhaps the greatest enemy 
of agriculture throughout the ages has 
been the washing away of the soil. 
This, it is said, is more responsible than 
any other thing for the present poverty 
in China. In North Carolina some of the 
richest counties of the eighties and nine- 
ties became impoverished by soil erosion. 
Where rivers run red with the soil from 
the hills, erosion is doing its work. This 
service is and has been for many years 
headed by an eminent North Carolinian, 
Dr. H. H. Bennett. He has literally given 
his life to the cause of the conservation 
of the soil. He has made a permanent 
contribution to the welfare and prosper- 
ity not only of farmers but of the entire 
Nation. 

In North Carolina today there are 22 
soil conservation districts which include 
83 percent of all of the farms in the 
State. The Soil Conservation Service 
supplies technical advice and informa- 
tion to assist the farmers in carrying out 
plans designed for the prevention of 
erosion and the plans designed for the 
conservation of the soil. The Soil Con- 
servation Service also cooperates with 
the State experiment station in matters 
of research, looking toward the solution 
of practical farm problems. In these 
days when floods threaten to destroy, 
and frequently do destroy, land, prop- 
erty, and human life, it is well to remem- 
ber that sound soil conservation practices 
such as strip-cropping, pasture coverage, 
tree planting, and the planting of grasses 
and legumes are practical methods of 
assisting in the control of water flow, the 
prevention of soil erosion, and the pre- 
vention of floods. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

When I became a member of the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture, early in 
1935, it was at first difficult for me to un- 
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derstand the necessity for many types of 
agricultural research being carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
necessity of this work was soon apparent, 
and from my studies and observations 
I became an ardent advocate of agri- 
cultural research. Private industry has 
learned that research pays large divi- 
dends. So has agriculture. As I-look 


back upon my efforts to serve the agri- 


cultural interests of my State and 
country, I get much personal satis- 
faction from the fact that I was able 
to render some assistance beginning 
in 1935, in obtaining funds for the tobac- 
co research program at the Oxford 
Tobacco Experiment Station in North 
Carolina. Millions of dollars have been 
saved the tobacco farmers of North Caro- 
lina by the experiments conducted at the 
station. A wilt-resisting type of tobacco, 
known as Oxford 26, has been developed 
at the Oxford Experiment Station, after 
years of experimentation. It has been 
estimated that in 1946, alone, about 
$50,000,000 worth of the Oxford 26 
variety was produced on land that could 
not have made a tobacco crop if that 
particular variety had not been de- 
veloped. 

I recall another small item which, at 
the request of Hon. GRAHAM H. BARDEN, 
of North Carolina, and myself, was in- 
serted in the agricultural appropriation 
bill in 1936 or 1937, in the sum of $10,000, 
for the purpose of conducting research in 
connection with cucumbers. In spite of 
the small amount of funds I am told that 
the results of the investigations which 
were begun with that $10,000 practically 
revolutionized the pickle industry in the 
United States and brought tremendous 
benefits to the producers of cucumbers, 
as well as to the manufacturers of pickles. 
These two items illustrate the tremen- 
dous benefits resulting from agricultural 
research. 

The work of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, the Bureau of Entcmology and Plant 
Quarantine, and the other divisions of 
the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion have done and are still doing splen- 
did work in the field of many kinds of 
agricultural research. Every day that 
passes reminds us more acutely of the 
necessity of appropriating funds for 
carrying out the purposes and objectives 
of the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, known as the Hope-Flannagar bill. 
I understand that only one-half of the 
amount authorized by that bill has been 
provided in the pending appropriation 
bill. With surpluses already piling up in 
many farm commodities, this program 
of research and marketing cannot get 
underway on a broad basis too soon. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


In my days on the farm, there was no 
such thing, generally speaking, as rural 
electrification. My own attitude toward 
this program is one of great appreciation. 
I voted for it when I was a member of 
the House some years ago, and eagerly 
looked forward to the carrying out of the 
program. I have seen what it can do for 
rural people. In 1935 when the REA 
program got underway, the North Caro- 
lina power lines reached only 3 farms 
out of every 100. Fewer than 10,000 
farms had electricity. Since then, I have 
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watched the lines extend themselves 
until now they reach 50 out of every 100 
North Carolina farms. There are 35 REA 
financed rural electric systems in my 
State. They now have plans for install- 
ing many more miles of power lines. I 
assume that the situation in my State is 
typical of other States. Farmers want 
electricity. They want to enjoy its com- 
forts and benefits. They have confidence 
in the REA and, furthermore, they pay 
for the program. It should not be 
reduced because the amount requested in 
the budget was $20,000,000 less than was 
necessary to meet existing applications. 
The loans are not gifts. This money 
contributes vastly to rural welfare and it 
is paid back to the National Treasury 
with incerest. About a billion dollars of 
Federai funds is already involved in the 
rural-electrification program. The rec- 
ords show that the investment to date 
has been sound. It is administered by 
the farmers themselves through coopera- 
tive organizations. It has the expert 
advice of the REA. To reduce the admin- 
istrative appropriation would not only 
delay the progress of the program but it 
would endanger the investment the Gov- 
ernment has already made. About one- 
half of rural America now has the 
blessings of electric light and power. 
The program should go on until those 
blessings are extended to the other one- 
half of our rural people, and the full 
amount recommended by the Budget 
Bureau should be appropriated; and 
even this amount will be inadequate to 
finance existing applications. 
FOREST SERVICE 


In my opinion, the Forest Service is 
one of the most efficient divisions of the 
Department of Agriculture. 
timber resources are declining. We are 
paying scarcity prices for lumber. Na- 
tional forests are managed for permanent 
production. ‘They can help us in meet- 
ing our present needs and serve us in 
emergencies in the future. National for- 
ests afford watershed protection which 
aids in flood control. Floods and streams 
full of red mud the year round in North 
Carolina indicate the need for watershed 
protection. This is true of many States 
in the Nation. Nearly 60 percent of the 
total area of North Carolina is wood and 
forest land. Many industrial plants in 
the State depend directly or indirectly 
on the forest for raw materials, and our 
woods-products industries are second 
only to textiles as a source of employ- 
ment in manufacturing. Many hydro- 
electric power developments and most of 
the municipal water supply systems in 
—— are dependent on forest water- 


The three national forests in North 
Carolina are looked upon with great pride 
by the people of our State. 

The bill as reported has eliminated all 
funds for wildlife management. When 
most of the States are devoting more and 
more thought and attention to the utili- 
zation of wildlife resources, it appears to 
be eminently unwise for the Government 
to go in the opposite direction and elim- 
inate its essential services in this con- 
nection. 

I also wish to call attention to the 
Forest Products Laboratory located at 
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Madison, Wis. Its work is national in 
its effect and is of extreme importance 
to the entire Nation, especially to States 
like North Carolina, where there are so 
many industries that depend on forest 
products and where so many farmers sell 
forest products. 

The Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, located in North Carolina, has 
done a great work in the field of better 
forest management. i 

The entire program of the Forest Sery- 
ice is so interwoven with the whole agri- 
cultural program that if it is seriously 
crippled anywhere its disastrous effect 
will be far reaching. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


I now desire to call attention to an 
item in the bill which, to me, has been 
one of the outstanding achievements of 
the past few years in agriculture. It has 
helped those who could not have other- 
wise helped themselves. The Farmers 
Home Administration, previously the 
Farm Security Administration, and be- 
fore that known as the Farm Tenant 
Purchase Program, has during the past 
10 years to some extent offered solu- 
tion to one of the greatest problems 
of American agriculture through the 
years; namely, the tenant problem. 
Government loans, first authorized in 
1937 by the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, for the purpose of en- 
abling tenants to buy farms, is entirely 
eliminated by the House action. In 
eliminating funds to carry out this pro- 
vision of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act, the House invalidates section 
505b of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, which opened opportuni- 
ties to qualified veterans. The Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1946 fur- 
ther extended opportunities to veterans 
by giving them preference for the loans. 
Not only this, but severe reductions have 
been made in funds to provide farm op- 
erating loans and, unless restored, will 
deprive many farmers in my State and 
throughout the Nation of their only 
source of credit for purchasing and suc- 
cessfully operating farms. I understand 
that the House committee report and 
statements made on the floor indicate 
that no fault is found with the program 
or with its administration. 

From the beginning, tenant purchase 
loans have been on a sound basis. The 
value has been determined by appraisers 
and by the local committees which pass 
upon the eligibility of each applicant. 
Only farmers and veterans who cannot 
borrow elsewhere on reasonable terms 
are eligible, and this is true of the oper- 
ating loans also. In North Carolina, 
2,727 families have bought farms with 
direct Government loans. Almost 30 
percent—797 families—have already re- 
paid their loans in full. This means 
that the families have become home own- 
ers and taxpayers. The Government 
has given them an opportunity, of which 
they have taken full advantage. 

The national loss to the Government 
on tenant-purchase loans has been neg- 
ligible. Since it began 10 years ago, the 
net loss on loans totaling more than 
$282,000,000 has been only $50,830, or 
about one-fiftieth of 1 percent. The con- 
tinued need for this program is shown by 
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the fact that in the Nation there were 
92,000 applications on file at the end of 
December 1946. Sixteen applications 
were on hand for every loan that could 
be made from funds available. At pres- 
ent there are about 41,000 unfilled appli- 
cations for veterans alone. Time will not 
permit me to further discuss the reduc- 
tion in funds for operating and sub- 
sistence loans except to say that 57 per- 
cent of the adjustment loans during the 
first 7 months of the fiscal year were 
made to veterans. The demand and 
need for these loans is still widespread 
and urgent. The full amount recom- 
mended by the budget should be appro- 
priated for the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. The money helps people who 
cannot otherwise help themselves and, 
furthermore, it is paid back to the Gov- 
ernment with interest. 
SCHOOL LUNCHES 


My discussion has, up to this point, 
been devoted to items which are either 
repaid to the Government or else make 
a substantial and continuing contribu- 
tion to the physical assets of our coun- 
try, increase the wealth, add to the farm- 
ers’ income, and in many ways contribute 
to the soundness of the national econ- 
omy. I feel that I would be derelict 
in my duty if I did not now call attention 
to the school-lunch program which, in 
the main, deals with the health and edu- 
cation of children. Even in times of 
prosperity, it is a well-known fact that 
the health of children is not always 
solved by higher incomes. Under the 
program heretofore in force, school chil- 
dren of the country have been assisted 
in getting at least one good, nutritious 
meal each day. The effectiveness of the 
program has been reflected in the health 
of the children and their progress in 
school, and it has the interested support 
of most of the organizations throughout 
the country which deeply concern them- 
selves with the well-being, health, and 
education of the school children of the 
Nation. The House bill proposes to re- 
duce the amount available for this pur- 
pose from seventy-five million to forty- 
five million, ten million of which is ear- 
marked for nonfood assistance, leaving 
available for food assistance $35,000,000. 
Furthermore, the language now in the 
appropriation bill would make it impos- 
sible for more than about 21 States and 
the District of Columbia to take advan- 
tage of its benefits. The full amount 
should be restored, and the language 
changed so as to permit full participa- 
tion in its benefits. There can be no rea- 
sonable excuse at this time for cutting 
down an item which so vitally affects the 
citizens of tomorrow. 

CONCLUSION 


There are many other items in the 
agricultural appropriation bill which I 
should like to discuss and in which I am 
vitally interested, such as adequate funds 
for the Solicitor’s Office and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, the services 
of which agencies are essential to the 
effective administration of the farm 
program. 

I subscribe to the doctrine that econ- 
omy should be practiced by the Federal 
Government and that unnecessary ex- 
penses should be eliminated. I have 
voted for many reductions and expect 
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to vote for others. However, I cannot 
subscribe to a course which will seriously 
cripple and may well destroy the efforts 
of a generation in building a sound, help- 
ful, and sensible agricultural program. 
The agricultural conservation program, 
triple A, the Soil Conservation Service, 
the REA, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, Forestry Service, Research and 
Experimentation all are a part of what 
we have come to call our farm program 
in this country. The proof of its effec- 
tiveness is seen on every hand. Im- 
proved methods of farming, betterment 
of the soil, cooperation of the farmers, 
increase in taxable values, preservation 
of the soil, results flowing from scientific 
research, all point to the success of the 
program. Furthermore, the fact that 
the farmers of America were able during 
5 years of war to produce more with less 
labor and with less machinery than had 
ever been produced before is the great- 
est testimonial which ¢an possibly be 
offered as to the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram to which I have referred. I was a 
farmer when we had no real farm pro- 
gram. I know by experience and obser- 
vation what these things have meant to 
the rural people of North Carolina and 
to the Nation. It would be a tragedy to 
this generation and an utter disregard 
for the generations to come for this pro- 
gram to be destroyed. 

The effectiveness and success of a farm 
program depend in a substantial degree 
upon the type, character and ability of 
the people who enforce it. There are 
many patriotic people in the Department 
of Agriculture who regard their jobs not 
just as a way to make a living but as an 
opportunity to serve agriculture and the 
Nation. The cuts made in the pending 
bill are so drastic as not only to eliminate 
such unnecessary personnel as there may 
be in the Department, but also many 
able men who have been and are devot- 
ing their lives toward making worthwhile 
contributions to the effectiveness of the 
farm program. 

I make bold to assert that the Nation 
cannot long operate without a prosper- 
ous agriculture. The bill in its present 
form strikes at the heart of agriculture 
and this, in turn, will constitute a body 
blow to our entire national economy. 
I, therefore, urge the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee and the Members of the 
Senate with all the earnestness I possess, 
to amend the agricultural appropriation 
bill so as to maintain the policies, pro- 
grams, and services authorized by law; 
to carry out the agreements made with 
the farmers of America; ta maintain the 
integrity of Congress; and to serve the 
best interest of our Nation. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
CERTAIN HOUSE REPORTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Res- 
olution 35, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall 
be printed 1,500 additional copies of House 
Report No. 541, Seventy-ninth Congress, en- 
titled “The Postwar Foreign Economic Pol- 
icy of the United States,“ of which 500 copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate and 1,000 
copies shall be for the use of the House; 
1,500 additional copies of House Report No. 
1205, Seventy-ninth Congress, entitled Eco- 
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nomic Reconstruction in Europe,” of which 
600 copies shall be for the use of the Senate 
and 1,000 copies shall be for the use of the 
House; and 5,000 additional copies of House 
Report No. 2729, Seventy-ninth Congress, en- 
titled “Final Report Reconversion Experience 
and Current Economic Problems,” of which 
500 copies shall be for the use of the Senate 
and 4,500 copies shall be for the use of the 
House, 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVI- 
TIES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 39, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in accord- 
ance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, as 
amended, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, House of Representatives, be, and 
is hereby, authorized and empowered to have 
printed for its use 2,000 additional copies 
of the hearing held before said committee 
on February 6, 1947, pursuant to Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 

PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 

HOUSE REPORT 209, RELATING TO UN- 
- AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 40, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Print- 
ing Act, approved March 1, 1907, as amended, 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
House of Representatives, be, and is hereby 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 25,000 additional copies of House 
Report 209, Eightieth Congress, first session, 
entitled “The Communist Party of the 
United States as an Agent of a Foreign 
Power.” 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 

‘agreed to. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a telegram relating to the 
necessity for appropriations for com- 
bating the foot-and-mouth disease. I 
ask that the telegram be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, as follows: 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mxx., June 25, 1947. 
Hon. Cart A. HATCH, 
Senate Office Building: 

Following wire addressed Chairman Senate 
and House Appropriation Committee: 

“Following full day session with Mexican 
delegates and Department of Agriculture 
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officials our national advisory committee 
views with alarm delay in action on foot-and- 
mouth disease appropriation bill and in- 
formation which indicates that further de- 
lay may continue pending committee 
investigation of Mexican situation. We be- 
lieve $65,000,000 appropriation must be acted 
upon before this session of Congress adjourns 
and that sufficient deficiency appropriation 
as might be recommended by Department of 
Agriculture must be provided to serve in in- 
terim. Any relaxation of this program will 
be disastrous to entire campaign in Mexico 
and in turn disastrous to entire economy 
of this Nation. Million and one-half appro- 
priation approved yesterday adequate only 
until June 30.” 

New MEXICO CATTLE 

GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

GEORGE A. GODFREY, President. 

Horace H. HENNING, Secretary. 

ALBERT K. MITCHELL, 


EXPENDITURE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS BY 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion I ask unanimous consent to report 
favorably without amendment Senate 
Resolution 130, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. The resolution was pre- 
viously unanimously approved by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 130), submitted by Mr. 
Broces on June 12, 1947, and favorably 
reported by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
during the Eightieth Congress, $10,000 in ad- 
dition to the amount, and for the same pur- 
poses, specified in section 134 (a) of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act approved August 
2, 1946. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TEMPORARY ASSIST- 
ANTS, ETC., BY COMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
port favorably, without additional 
amendment, Senate Resolution 129, and 
I request its present consideration. The 
resolution was previously unanimously 
approved by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, with an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res. 129) submitted by Mr. BRIDGES on 
June 18, 1947. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Appropriations was, on page 1, line 10, 
after the word “exceed,” to strike out 
“$25,000” and insert “$50,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. How large an appro- 
priation of additional funds is involved 
in the two resolutions? 

Mr. BROOKS. One is for $10,000 
and the other is for $50,000. 

Mr. HATCH. Which is the resolution 
providing for $50,000? 
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Mr. BROOKS. The resolution pro- 
viding for 850,000 is to make an investi- 
gatlon of the very subject concerning 
which the Senator just asked to have a 
telegram printed in the Recorp. The 
purpose is to make a survey of the hoof- 
and-mouth disease in the United States. 

Mr. HATCH. I have no objection to 
the resolution. I do think it is proper 
for the Senate to be advised when these 
requests are made as to how much money 
is involved, and what is the purpose of 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 184 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the 
Committee on Appropriations, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to make such expenditures, and to em- 
ploy upon a temporary basis such investi- 
gators, and such technical, clerical, and other 
assistants, as it deems advisable. 

Sec, 2. The of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000 shall be paid from the contingerit 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS IN THE REGU- 
LAR MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr, GURNEY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the conference report on House bill 
3303, to stimulate volunteer enlistments 
in the Regular Military Establishment, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3303) to stimulate volunteer enlistments in 
the Regular Military Establishment of the 
United States, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment, in- 
sert the following: “That effective July 1, 
1947, the Secretary of War is authorized, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the last 
Paragraph of section 127a of this Act, to 
accept original enlistments in the Regular 
Army from among qualified male persons 
not less than seventeen years of age for pe- 
riods of two, three, four, five, or six years, 
and to accept reenlistments for periods of 
three, four, five, or six years: Provided, That 
persons of the first three enlisted grades 
may be reenlisted for unspecified periods 
of time on a career basis under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe: Provided further, That anyone who 
serves three or more years of an enlistment 
for an unspecified period of time many sub- 
mit to the Secretary of War his resignation 
and such resignation shall be accepted by the 
Secretary of War and such person shall be 
discharged from his enlistment within three 
months of the submission of such resigna- 
tion. Except if such person, other than an 
enlisted member of a Regular Army Puerto 
Rican unit submits his resignation while 
stationed overseas or after embarking for 
an overseas station, the Secretary of War 
shall not be required to accept such resig- 
nation until a total of two years of overseas 
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service shall have been completed in the 
current overseas ment, and in the 
case of anyone who has completed any course 
of instruction pursuant to paragraph 13 of 
section 127a of the National Defense Act, as 
amended (10 U. S. C. 535), or pursuant to 
section of the Act of April 3, 1939 (53 Stat. 
556), as amended (10 U. S. C. 298a), the Sec- 
retary of War shall not be required to accept 
such resignation until two years subsequent 
to the completion of such course. The Sec- 
retary of War may refuse to accept any such 
resignation in time of war or national emer- 
gency declared by the President or Con- 
gress, or while the person concerned is ab- 
sent without leave or serving a sentence of 
court martial. The Secretary of War may 
refuse to accept a resignation for a period 
not to exceed six months following the sub- 
mission thereof if the enlisted person is 
under investigation or in default with re- 
spect to public property or public funds: 
Provided further, That no person under the 
age of eighteen years shall be enlisted with- 
out the written consent of his parents or 
guardian, and the Secretary of War shall, 
upon the application of the parents or guard- 
ian of any such person enlisted without their 
written consent, discharge such person from 
the military service with pay and with the 
form of discharge certificate to which the 
service of such person, after enlistment, shall 
entitle him: Provided further, That nothing 
contained in this Act shall be construed to 
deprive any person of any right to reenlist- 
ment in the Regular Army under any other 
provision of law. No person who is serving 
under an enlistment contracted on or after 
June 1, 1945, shall be entitled, before the 
expiration of the period of such enlistment, 
to enlist for an enlistment period which will 
expire before the expiration of the enlistment 
period for which he is so serving: Provided 
further, That any enlisted person discharged 
from the Regular Army who upon such dis- 
charge is recommended for reenlistment 
shall be permitted to reenlist with the rank 
held by him at the time of his discharge 
if he reenlists within a period to be speci- 
fled by the Secretary of War but not to exceed 
three months from the date of such dis- 
charge: And provided further, That any en- 
listed person discharged from the Regular 
Army by reason of acceptance of his resig- 
nation shall not be entitled upon subsequent 
reenlistment to the rank, rating, or grade 
held at the time of discharge. 

Sec. 2. Any person who enlists or reen- 
lists in the Regular Military Establishment 
on or after June 1, 1945, in the seventh grade, 
upon the completion of recruit training, but 
not later than four months subsequent to 
the date of enlistment, shall, unless sooner 
promoted, be promoted to the sixth grade, 
provided he meets such qualifications as may 
be prescribed in regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of War: Provided, That no 
back pay or allowance shall accrue to any 
person by reason of enactment of this sec- 
tion. M 

“Sec. 3. Section 2 of the National Defense 
Act, as amended (10 U. S. C. 4, 602), is fur- 
ther amended by deleting the last sentence 
thereof. 

"SEC. 4. Paragraph 4 of section 10 of thé 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 is hereby 
amended by substituting a colon for the pe- 
riod at the end of such paragraph and by 
adding immediately after such colon the fol- 
lowing: ‘Provided further, That in addition 
to such enlistment allowance, any person 
enlisting for an unspecified period of time 
shall be paid the sum of $50 upon the com- 
pletion of each year of service of such re- 
enlistment, and any person who resigns or 
is discharged from such enlistment for an 
unspecified period of time shall not there- 
after be entitled to any additional enlist- 
ment or reenlistment allowance based on any 
period served in such enlistment for an un- 
specified period of time.” 
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“Sec. 5. Effective July 1, 1947, sections 653 
and 653a of title 10, United States Code, are 
repealed and all other laws and parts of laws 
insofar as they are inconsistent with or in 
conflict with the provisions of this Act are 
likewise repealed. 

“Sec. 6. Subsection 1 (b) of the Muster- 
ing-Out Payment Act of 1944 (38 U. S. C., 
Supp. V. 691a) is amended by striking out 
the word “and” at the end of subsection (7) 
thereof, inserting a semicolon in lleu of the 
period after subsection (8) thereof, and add- 
ing the following: and (9) any person enter- 
ing upon active service, or enlisting, on or 
after the first day of the first month after 
the approval of the Act adding this sub- 
section.” 

“Sec. 7. Sections 57 and 58 of the National 
Defense Act, as amended, are further 
amended by striking out the words “eight- 
een” therefrom and substituting therefor 
the words “seventeen” in each of the said 
sections.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

CHAN GURNEY, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
E. V. ROBERTSON, 
MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
W. G. ANDREWS, 
LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
DEWEY SHORT, 
CARL VINSON, 
P. H. DREWRY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS BY CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS ADMINSTRATION 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
page 10 of the committee report on the 
appropriation bill, House bill 3311, which 
will probably be taken up tomorrow, or 
soon thereafter, there is certain language 
with reference to the curtailment of the 
construction of buildings at airports. It 
seems to me the language was unhappily 
selected with regard to construction of 
buildings at airports. For myself I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted at 
this point in the Recorp my views with 
reference to the construction of build- 
ings at airports. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT ON 
H. R. 3311 

It is felt that the recommendations of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on H. R. 
3311 wherein suggestion is made that the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration should not 
proceed with the construction of adminis- 
tration buildings on airports during fiscal 
year 1948 is unduly restrictive and limits 
the authority of the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics to exercise discretion in admin- 
istering the Federal Airport Act. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration pro- 
poses a balanced program whereby each spe- 
cific project is evaluated on the basis of 
needs and in comparison from a priority 
standpoint with other airport development 
projects. 

The figures contained in the committee 
report concerning buildings are misleading. 
The $25,200,000 quoted represents total costs 
of buildings in a contemplated 1948 budget 
of $65,000,000. Actually the Federal money 
represented in the proposed building con- 
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struction is approximately $12,500,000 of the 
$65,000,000. With the 1948 appropriation re- 
duced to $32,500,000 from the $65,000,000 it is 
likely that the portion of the funds to be 
expended on buildings will also be reduced 
50 percent or $6,500,000. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration pro- 
poses to construct buildings only at those 
points where they are urgently needed due 
to the special conditions applicable to the 
specific airports. At some places scheduled 
air lines are using inferior airports where 
airports with better runways are available 
but which have no facilities for handling 
passengers, mail, and cargo, and it would be 
in the interest of safety to provide admin- 
istration buildings in order that scheduled 
air-carrier operations could be transferred to 
the already existing new airport. There are 
other cases where existing buildings are im- 
properly located and do not permit utiliza- 
tion of an existing airport, and where build- 
ings should be torn down and replaced in 
order to provide more clearance for opera- 
tions, particularly for instrument landings. 

At some localities there are several exist- 
ing airports but nearly all traffic is trying 
to crowd into one airport because no facili- 
ties such as administration buildings exist 
at the second airport, and it would be in the 
interest of safety to encourage segregation 
of flight activities and distribution of vari- 
ous types of traffic between the several land- 
ing areas. 

An analysis of the list of projects and a 
little inquiry into the details of each of the 
projects listed in Senate Document 14 leads 
me to believe that the CAA proposes to ex- 
pend its airport funds wisely, that it has 
given most careful consideration to the vari- 
ous projects of high priority and selected 
for development those for the fiscal year 
1948 which are most urgently needed. I 
have known Mr. Wright, the Administrator 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, for 
several years and have found him to be one 
of the most able administrators and public 
servants in whom I have the utmost confi- 
dence and trust for the carrying out of such 
a program. I do not believe that he will 
expend Government money on buildings 
which are not urgently needed for the fur- 
therance of civil aviation. 

I further believe that he will carry out 
in the highest degree and in the most efi- 
cient manner the intent of the Federal Air- 
port Act as passed on May 13, 1946. 

In view of these conditions I feel that the 
CAA’s airport program should not in any way 
be governed by the recommendations in the 
Senate Appropriations Committee report rel- 
ative to construction of buildings. 

The $25,200,000 figure quoted in the Senate 
committee report represents total cost for 
buildings in the contemplated 1948 program, 
both sponsor and Federal funds. In compar- 
ing the amount needed for buildings with 
the total amount of the appropriation, it 
should be stated that $12,500,000, approx- 
imately, of Federal funds would go toward ad- 
ministration buildings if we had a total ap- 
propriation of $65,000,000, that is to say, 
about 20 percent of the total program in- 
volves buildings. With a $32,590,000 appro- 
priation, it is logical to suppose that from 
five to seven million dollars might be needed 
for buildings. 

In some instances a provision of an ad- 
ministration building is vitally necessary at 
the present time. Seattle-Tacoma (Bow 
Lake) is a good example. Unless an admin- 
istration building is provided there the air 
lines will probably continue to use Boeing 
Field in Seattle. There is no comparison, 
from a safety standpoint, between the run- 
way at Boeing and the much better landing 
area at Bow Lake. Indirectly, therefore, the 
provision of an administration building at 
Bow Lake will increase the safety and prob- 
ably the regularity of air-line service into 
the Seattle-Tacoma area. In the Northeast, 
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Worcester, Mass., provides a fair example of 
another aspect of this question. The city 
of Worcester has proceeded without Federal 
aid to construct an airport. They, like many 
other cities, are anxious to receive Federal 
assistance in finishing the job. Construc- 
tion of an administration building is one of 
the items that still remains to be done. 

I have examined the program for the State 
of Minnesota and I find that, although 
buildings were provided for at Duluth, 
Bemidji, and Alexandria, these are relatively 
low-priority projects. I do not see, there- 
fore, how we could show Senator Bat. that 
his State would be affected seriously. So far 
as Senator BRIDGES, of New Hampshire, is 
concerned, there are no buildings proposed 
in the 1948 program for his State. 

The Senator from Illinois might be con- 
cerned with the administration building pro- 
posed at Quincy. The Third Region has 
pointed out that the Quincy airport was 
built under the DLA program. Three paved 
runways were provided, each 150’ by 
5,400’. It was not possible to spend any 
money for administration buildings or other 
necessary facilities under the DLA program. 
The Third Region has therefore requested 
that Federal funds be allocated now for con- 
struction of the first unit of an administra- 
tion building, paving additional apron, pro- 
viding adequate access roads, and furnishing 
utilities to the building area. This is a 
certificated air-line stop but service has not 
been inaugurated due to the lack of ade- 
quate facilities. d 

The Senators from Michigan might be in- 
terested in Saginaw and Battle Creek. At 
Saginaw-Bay City, the situation is similar 
to that at Quincy, Ill, This is a DLA air- 
port and funds are needed now to convert 
certain military buildings to civil use and 
to provide the first unit of a permanent ad- 
ministration building. This is a scheduled 
stop on PCA and is also used by several 
interstate carriers. At Battle Creek the pre- 
war administration building and certain 
other facilities are deemed inadequate. 
They should be rehabilitated or replaced 
now. 

The Senators from Nebraska might be in- 
terested in Omaha and North Platte, Nebr. 
The fifth region has included in Senate 
Document No. 14 a $400,000 administration 
building. They do not, however, mention it 
in their justification. At North Platte the 
fifth region proposes development of a new 
building area to permit adequate clearance 
between runways and buildings so that an 
instrument-landing system can be installed. 
Included in the project is a terminal build- 
ing. 

The Senators from Massachusetts might 
be interested in the project at Worcester, 
Mass. There is no adequate administration 
building on the airport at the present time. 
We have set up $100,000 for this purpose. 

The Senators from Tennessee might be in- 
terested in Memphis, Tenn. The second re- 
gion says, “A new administration building 
is sorely needed at this station in order to 
accommodate the passengers from 52 sched- 
uled flights daily, provided by 5 major air 
lines.” At Nashville, Tenn., the region has 
this to say: “Berry Field is now served by 
two air lines with 52 scheduled flights daily. 
This field needs relief from the passenger- 
handling standpoint, which can be accom- 
plished by the construction of an adminis- 
tration building. The existing building is 
entirely inadequate to accommodate present- 
day air travel.” 

The Senators from Maryland could be 
interested in the administration building 
proposed for Cumberland, Md. A temporary 
frame building, which is grossly inadequate, 
serves as an administration building at the 
present time. This is a class 5 airport and 
TWA has applied to the Board for permis- 
sion to operate there. If TWA is granted per- 
mission to operate, a permanent ad building 
will be needed. A similar situation exists 
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at Salisbury, Md. There is no administra- 
tion building there at the present time. 
Chesapeake Airways are now operating in- 
terstate schedules there and have filed a pre- 
liminary application with the Board for in- 
terstate operation. Several other air lines 
have expressed the desire to operate from 
Salisbury. The Senators from Arizona 
might be interested In the building pro- 
posed for Tucson (Municipal No. 2). This 
project includes construction of a medium- 
sized administration building suitable for 
handling the air-line traffic which will use 
this t in the near future. Davis Mon- 
than, which is being used by the air lines 
at present, is to be a strictly military field 
and the air lines will move over to Munici- 
pal No. 2. At Nogales, an administration 
building is needed to handle air traffic from 
Mexico, in addition to local use. Adequate 
customs and health inspection services are 
not available at the present time for this 
port of entry. American Airlines, Arizona 
Airways and LAMSA, a Mexican air line, op- 
erate into this field now. There are several 
other airports with similar problems in the 
State of Arizona. It is only necessary to run 
down the list shown in Senate Document 
No. 14. Phoenix, I believe, is the only one 
that does not contain an administration 
building as part of the project. 


FLOODS ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI AND 
MISSOURI RIVERS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, 2 weeks 
ago I presented to the Senate a graphic 
picture of the disastrous floods then rag- 
ing on the upper Mississippi-Missouri 
Rivers. Then it was apparent to all ob- 
servers that this was a flood of more than 
usual proportions. But subsequent 
events have produced more floods so that 


today we face one of the major flood dis- 


asters of all time, and the end is not yet 
in sight, for the waters are now spilling 
over in the tributaries of the Missouri 
and deluging the vast fertile lands along 
the main river. 

The flood toll has reached an estimated 
$200,000,000 and laid waste 3,800,000 
acres of land in these United States this 
year. 

Mr. President, this spells ruin to many 
thousands of families directly in the 
flood’s path. Its ultimate effects go far 
beyond that, however, creating conse- 
quences of Nationwide and international 
import. 

The Congress of the United States 
cannot afford any longer to brush these 
floods aside by passage of a bill to pro- 
vide some money with which the Army 


Engineers can rebuild broken levees and 


dikes. This is not a flood whose debris 
can be mopped up as the tired house- 
wife sweeps out the mud and filth left 
in her parlor when the waters recede. 
No; this is a flood caused by our neglect, 
by our refusal to plan so as to use the 
God-given rains for the benefit of man- 
kind, by our shortsighted and selfishly 
induced continuance of a completely 
discredited piecemeal approach to flood 
control which not only fails to prevent 
floods, but which competent engineers 
say actually increases them. 

Why do I say that the present floods 
are not local in their effects? Because, 
Mr. President, these floods have drowned 
out the 1947 corn crop. 

From Davenport to the Missouri— 

Reports the Washington Post this 
morning— 


through the center of the greatest grain- 
growing belt in the world, corn is drowned 
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out. The situation isn't confined to Iowa. 
This writer has just finished driving 1,300 
miles through the best growing sections. He 
has yet to see one field of corn of average 
development. 


The poorest corn crop in 20 years is 
predicted, 

Corn shortage means that meat will be 
scarce and prices will skyrocket. Yet 
how much higher they can go since the 
Republican leadership of the Congress 
removed price controls last year, without 
becoming strictly a luxury item found 
only on the menus of our rich citizens, 
I do not know. 

The corn shortage calls into question 
any plans we might develop for the ex- 
port of foodstuffs and wheat to famine- 
stricken foreign countries. Hence, our 
international policy is directly affected 
by the wasteful, but wholly preventable 
floods of the Missouri-Mississippi Basin. 

And do not think for one moment that 
the people in the farming area now un- 
der water are not looking toward Con- 
gress for an explanation of its conduct 
in ignoring the plight over the years of 
the vast grain-growing lands of this Na- 
tion. The Post reporter sampled public 
opinion on his trip. 

In a small roadside feed store yesterday 


He says— 

I heard a pious old Iowa farmer blame this 
year’s wild weather upon interference with 
nature in the use of the atom bomb. An- 
other disagreed. He blamed it on the Re- 
publican Congress. 


Mr. President, I have before the Senate 
a measure dealing with the present flood 
emergency, which I introduced on June 
12, and which was referred for action to 
the Committee on Public Works. That 
measure calls for a field investigation of 
these floods now, and for the formulation 
of plans which will prevent such floods 
ever occurring again. Moreover, it re- 
quires that a program be developed now 
for the rehabilitation of the areas in- 
undated and for the relief of the victims 
of these floods. 

This is an emergency, Mr. President, 
one which will not wait upon the pleasure 
of a small body of men in the United 
States Congress. If we do not act now, 
the suffering of a large section of our 
fellow citizens will become unendurable. 
If we do not investigate the flood condi- 
tions now, gain a first-hand knowledge 
or their extent and character, and ascer- 
tain their causes, then the tendency will 
be to put off any investigation until next 
year’s floods rage once more. 

The press of the Nation is aware of 
these conditions. They, too, have called 
upon the Congress for action now. This 
is not a partisan issue. Both Republican 
and Democratic newspapers urge action. 
I have previously submitted for the REC- 
orp items of news and editorial com- 
ment which fully substantiate these as- 
sertions. I now ask permission to in- 
sert in the Recorp additional materials. 
One is an editorial appearing in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch for June 17, 1947, 
quoting the Missouri Farmer, titled 
“After the Floods Come.“ 

Another is a news story from the 
Washington Daily News of June 24, 1947, 
titled “Flood Toll: $200,000,000 and 3,- 
800,000 Acres.” 
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The third is an editorial appearing in 
the New York Daily News for June 16, 
1947, titled “Rivers on the Rampage.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 
17, 1947] 


AFTER THE FLOODS COME 


New Missouri floods are “a monument to 
years of tinkering by Army engineers,” farm 
paper says; they deal with floods only after 
these occur, as Chinese have done for ages; 
urges TVA-type plan to prevent high water, 
aid conservation, and help public power. 


From the Missouri Farmer] 


“This year’s flood, which has forced hun- 
dreds of farm families to move; which has 
destroyed their crops, fences, and other 
property; which has interrupted rail, bus, 
and truck transportation as well as other 
communications; which has washed away 
and damaged scores of bridges and miles of 
roads, is a monument to the years of tinker- 
ing on the part of the Army engineers. 

Dor nearly a hundred years the Army en- 
gineers have been building levees that melt 
away year after year before the floods like 
lumps of sugar, They have been building 
dams to hold back the water. 

“Lately they have choked up the Missouri 
River with dikes, reducing the carrying ca- 
pacity of the stream, until when a rainy spell 
comes along the water has no place to go 
except out over the land. 

“DAMS, LEVEES, AND DIKES 

“In other words, the engineers have been 
dealing with effects instead of the causes of 
floods. They have been attempting to deal 
with the waters after they have swept down 
into the lowlands, dealing with them by 
building dams, levees, and dikes, the same 
kinds of measures used by the Chinese more 
than a thousand years ago. 

“There is not a small farm boy in this 
State who does not know that the recur- 
ring floods begin when the rain falls upon 
the uplands. The rainfall gathers into little 
rivulets, then rushes down into the branches 
and creeks, then into the larger streams, 
carrying away the rich top soil upon which 
future generations must depend for food. 

“Why cannot the Army engineers see this? 
Why cannot Congressmen see it? Why can- 
not all the people see it? Why do we keep 
on appropriating enormous sums for these 
ineffectual measures—keep on dealing with 
effects rather than working on the causes 
of floods? 


“ATTACK ON ALL FRONTS 


“The TVA has solved this flood problem 
by attacking it upon all fronts, by the ex- 
tensive use of fertilizers and other soil-con- 
servation practices, then by building dams, 
Unlike the dams proposed by the Army en- 
gineers under the Pick-Sloan plan, these 
TVA dams do more than just control 
floods * they generate power for 
cities and farms to take the drudgery off the 
backs of mankind and to comfort the people 
by lighting up their homes and keeping 
them warm. 

“Why do not the people of Missouri, and 
the whole Missouri River Basin, which takes 
in several States, learn from this outstanding 
example which has met with universal ap- 
proval throughout the Tennessee Valley, and 
which has attracted the favorable notice of 
people all over the world?” 


[From the Washington Daily News of June 24, 
1947] 


FOOD Toit: $200,000,000 ann 8,800,000 Acrzs 
The fourth, and most disastrous, flood 
crest in a month moved relentlessly down 
the Missouri River Valley today, ruining all 
hope of a 1947 crop in the inundated areas. 
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The new flood was expected to drown al- 
most 300,000 fertile acres. This would give 
the Nation a total loss to floods this year of 
3,800,000 acres with an immediate monetary 
loss of almost $200,000,000 in crops, equip- 
ment, and personal possessions. 

Estimates do not take into account the 
amount of topsoil ripped away, ruining the 
land forever. The floods have driven 20,000 
persons from their homes in 4 weeks. 

The new swell of high water was expected 
to reach St. Joseph, Mo., today, shoving the 
United States Engineers’ surface markers to 
a height of 21.5 feet. Flood stage is con- 
sidered 17 feet at St. Joseph. 

As it juggernauted down river, the flood 
ruined some of the finest corn and wheat 
farm land in America. About 400 miles of 
bottom land was expected to be overrun in 
the section where Missouri, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska join. 

The weather was clear and residents hoped 
it would hold long enough to permit the 
river to discharge the overload of water it 
received from torrential rains last week. 

Engineers predicted the river would go 
over the top of the levee protecting the St. 
Joseph Municipal Airport. They said the 
dike probably would collapse under the 
strain, permitting millions of gallons of 
water to overspread the field. 

At Boonville, Mo., engineers and city offi- 
cials were attempting to keep the municipal 
waterworks intake pit from collapsing. The 
engineers said that if the foundation walls 
collapsed, the intake would be buried, shut- 
ting off the town's water supply. 

The crest was moving through the valley 
like a long, low wave. The river was falling 
above and below the rise. 

At Nebraska City, Nebr., 70 miles above 
St. Joseph, the surface level fell two-tenths 
of a foot. At Kansas City, 45 miles down- 


stream, the river dropped slowly to 19.2 feet 


from the crest to 19.4 feet hit by the pre- 
vious flood, which was still moving down the 
river in advance of the new rise, 

Verne Alexander, regional river engineer 
for the Kansas City weather bureau, said the 
new flood would beat anything we've had 
so far this month and clean out the valley 
for this year as far as crops are concerned.” 

The Platte River was leveling off at Agency, 
Mo., where only the housetops showed above 
the surface. 

Rescue workers still sought five persons at 
Cambridge, Nebr., where eight persons died 
in a flash flood Sunday. ‘The waters of Medi- 
cine Creek and the Republican River had 
receded today, leaving the streets and houses 
full of silt. 

The week end flash floods in Iowa and 
Nebraska were pouring their burden of water 
into the larger rivers today. Alexander said 
the Missouri would rise to 6 feet above flood 
stage at Kansas City tomorrow. 

[Fom the New York Daily News of June 16, 
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RIVERS ON THE RAMPAGE 


The latest of the old famillar Mississippi- 
flood news stories broke last week with all 
the conventional details—thousands of 
people chased out of their homes to higher 
territory, 1,000,000-odd acres under water, 
crop and property damage mounting into 
millions of dollars, levees torn out by the 
dozen, 

These were no record-breaking floods, at 
that; just run-of-the-mill results of some 
rather heavy rains. 

A good part of the flooding originated in 
the upper Mississippi River itself, above St. 
Louls. What we'd like to recall to the 
customers is that another considerable part 
was contributed by the Mississippi's biggest 
and most rambunctious tributary, the 
Missouri. 

This, too, happens frequently. 

The Mississippi's biggest feeder from the 
east, the Ohio, did not in this case contribute 
to the floods. But it often does, 
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And still another Mississippi tributary. the 
Tennessee, sometime ago got over its old 
habit of pouring excess water at will into 
the United States biggest river. This is 
because the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
better known as TVA, sometime ago roped 
and hog-tied the Tennessee all the way back 
to its beginnings. 

In addition to tying efficient flood-control 
knots in the Tennessee, the TVA has brought 
cheaper electric power—meaning rising 
standards of living—to its large southern 
region of operations, and has sharply slowed 
down the soil erosion which not long ago 
was gutting the area, 

TVA, too, is so prosperous a Government 
enterprise that the House voted last week 
to require the Authority to pay back to the 
Government $248,000,000, or the major part 
of its original cost, in the next 40 years. 

The moral of all this seems plain to us. 
It is that we need at least two more agencies 
like the TVA. We need an MVA—Missouri 
Valley Authority—and an OVA, or Ohio Val- 
ley Authority. : 

Of the two, the NVA would seem to be the 
more urgently needed, because the Missouri 
River system is so much bigger than the 
Ohio complex of rivers. 

The Missouri itself is 2,470 miles long. 
With its feeders—the Yellowstone, Big Horn, 
Cheyenne, Platte, etc.—it drains about one- 
sixth of the Nation’s land area. 

THE WILD MISSOURI 

In three recent flood years, 1942-44, in- 
clusive, the Missouri dealt $150,000,000 worth 
of flood damage. You can repair most flood 
damage; but you can’t restore the 550,000,000 
tons of valuable soil, sand, silt, etc., that the 
Missouri washes away every year, for the 
Mississippi to carry in large part to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

An MVA, with as much luck and successful 
management as the TVA has had, should be 
able to do a good job on the Missouri River 
system. 

Of course, the TVA is a Socialist device, as 
would be an MVA and an OVA. Most of the 
Socialist philosophy, in our estimation is 
crackpot stuff, and is now proving itself so 
before Americans’ interested eyes in Russia 
and Great Britain. 

But it seems impossible that the Socialist 
philosophy can be 100 percent cockeyed. 
Further, we have in TVA one working exam- 
ple of the success of a big interstate Govern- 
ment agency to promote flood control, soil 
conservation, reclamation, and power pro- 
duction. 

“SOCIALISM”—SO WHAT 

As to these things being socialistic, our 
feeling is: So what? If they work, why worry 
about their correct economic label? What 
matters is that TVA is working, and that 
proper variations on TVA ought to bring 
the Missouri and Ohio River systems under 
control. 

MVA and OVA are in a coma in Congress at 
this time. We hope it won’t be long before 
they come to life again. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 564) to provide for the 
performance of the duties of the office 
of President, in case of the removal, res- 
ignation, or inability both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

TEMPORARY CONTINUANCE OF AUTHOR- 
ITY OF THE MARITIME COMMISSION 
UNTIL MARCH 1, 1948 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the unfinished 

business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 

eration of House bill 3911. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? ° 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H, R. 
3911) to continue temporary authority 
of the Maritime Commission until March 
1, 1948. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the bill 
is designed to extend authority of the 
Maritime Commission in the operation 


of tankers and other vessels until March 


1, 1948. When VJ-day came we had 
some 5,000 vessels of one type or another 
operated by our Maritime Commission. 
That number has been reduced until in 
the middle of June of this year the Mari- 
time Commission was operating 332 ves- 
sels. Of that number 258—I believe 


that is the correct figure—were tankers,’ 


carrying petroleum not only from this 
country to ports of the world, but from 
ports of the world to other ports of the 
world, and in some cases bringing petro- 
leum into this country. These tanker 
operations and the passenger- and dry- 
cargo operations which are now going 
on must cease and terminate by the 30th 
of June unless we pass this extending 
legislation. I think it is imperatively 
necessary that we doso. The legislation 
is approved by the President. The Sec- 
retary of State appeared before the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee of the House 
in behalf of the legislation. Mr. Clay- 
ton also urged upon the House commit- 
tee its passage. It was unanimously re- 
ported by the House committee and was 
unanimously passed by the House itself. 
$ hope it may have similar treatment 
ere. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make an inquiry of the Senator 
from Maine. 

I understand that the employees of the 
Maritime Commission are on a 5-day 
payless furlough during the whole of this 
week, beginning on Monday last. Would 
the passage of this extension bill have 
any effect upon the payment of those 
employees? 

Mr. WHITE. No direct effect, but it 
would assure the continued operation by 
the Maritime Commission of our fleet, 
and 1 think would indirectly make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the employees in 
the matter of their pay and otherwise. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am advised that the 
employees have been asked to work on a 
voluntary basis, and that they have been 
at work part of the time. As the Senator 
knows, it is not a large organization. 

Mr. WHITE. That is quite true. 

Mr. GEORGE. They have been work- 
ing part time on a voluntary basis. They 
have the impression—or at least they 
have given me the impression—that if 
they are not paid out of the appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1947, which will 
expire July 1, they will not be paid at all 
for those 5 days. 

Mr. WHITE. That matter has not 
been brought to my attention. The pro- 
posed legislation does not specifically deal 
with it, but it seems to me that the indi- 
rect effects of the legislation must be to 
give better assurance to the employees. 

Mr. GEORGE. I had the impression 
that possibly the payment of those em- 
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Ployees was contingent upon the exten- 
sion of the work which the Senator is now 
asking to have extended until March of 
next year. 

Mr. WHITE. I hope it will insure 
prompt payment of those who have 
worked during the Jean period. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, as I 
understand, one of the purposes of the 
bill is to make available tankers to bring 
petroleum products to this country. We 
in New England are tremendously in- 
terested. I was advised by the Governor 
of Connecticut that unless this service 
with the tankers is continued there may 
be a fuel shortage in our part of the 
country. 

Mr. WHITE. There is very real danger 
of it. The tankers which are involved 
constitute about one-fourth of the entire 
world tonnage of tankers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendments to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading and passage of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 3911) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

RECESS 


Mr. WHITE. I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
June 27, 1947, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 26 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Carl Birkeland, of Illinois. 

Lyle C. Himmel, of South Dakota. 

Ralph H. Hunt, of Massachusetts. 

Gerald G. Jones, of South Dakota. 

Foster H. Kreis, of Minnesota. 

Joseph E. Maldonado, of Arizona. 

John H. Marvin, of Florida. 

John H. E. McAndrews, of Minnesota. 

Harold D. Pease, of California. 

Henry T. Unverzagt, of Virginia, 

Stephen B. Vaughan, of New Jersey. 

Harold C. Wood, of Massachusetts. 

John H. Madonne, of Texas, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 

The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 3 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

Russell M. Brooks, of Oregon. 

U. Alexis Johnson, of California. 

Robert P. Joyce, of California. 

T. Eliot Weil, of New York, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 4 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
of the United States of America. 

Charles C. Gidney, Jr., of Texas, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 5 and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service, to be also 
a consul of the United States of America. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


W. A. Ayres, of Kansas, to be a Federal 
Trade Commissioner for a term of 7 years 
from September 26, 1947. 
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In THE MARINE Corrs 


The below-named citizens to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps from the 
6th day of June 1947: 

Ralph H. Blaylock, a citizen of Mississippi. 

Michael M. Spark, a citizen of New York. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nominations withdrawn 
from the Senate June 26 (legislative day 
of April 21), 1947: 


POSTMASTERS 
The nominations sent to the Senate on 
various dates during the present session of 
the Congress of persons listed below to be 
postmasters at the offices indicated with 
their respective names: 
ALABAMA 
Fred W. McLaurine, Fitzpatrick. 
Mrs. Alma Coaker, Fruitdale. 
Otis L. Headrick, Pyriton. 
Thomas S. Edwards, Remlap, 
Robert Thomas Coffman, Veto, 
Mrs. Margaret C. Phillips, Wellington. 
ARKANSAS 
Luther P. Gentry, Mayflower. 


CONNECTICUT 
Vincent P. Kelley, Lebanon. 
Mrs. Lillian M. Cooper, Middle Haddam. 


COLORADO 

George J. Peterson, San Acacio. 
GEORGIA 

George T. Love, Jr., Morganton. 
ILLINOIS 

Irwin C. Stoltz, Bellmont. 

Charles H. Lawler, Cortland. 

Mrs. Pauline M. Hutchison, Shirley, 
INDIANA 


Mrs. Hazel Runner, Cross Plains. 
Harold E. Collings, Kingsbury. 
Miss Zula G. McBride, Mays. 

Lee V. Johnson, New Goshen. 
Mrs. Ruth M. Slevin, Nineveh. 


William C. Bunner, Springport. 


IOWA 
Jasper H. Frogge, Numa. 
KANSAS 
Mrs. Nellie C. Lucas, 
Ira B. Armstrong, Hiattville, 
KENTUCKY 
Claud E. Taylor, Balkan. 
William O. Hopper, Willisburg. 
LOUISIANA 
Miss Rosa M. Owens, Frierson, 
Mrs. Ruth C. Barentine, Longville. 
Mrs. Pearl H. Campbell, Pine Prairie. 
Mrs. Emma H, Andermann, Saint James, 
MARYLAND 
Mrs. Grace H. Hudson, Bishop. 
Miss Cornelia W. Hickman, Point of Rocks, 
MICHIGAN 
Hiram M. Terry, Leonard. 
Mrs. Fern A. Pierce, Oakley. 
Carmo A. Nichols, Sagola. 
MINNESOTA 
Melvin R. Henrickson, Guthrie. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Albert L. Mills, Kossuth. 
David L. Rodgers, Randolph. 

MISSOURI 


Paris M. Hill, Glenwood. 
Floyd J. Strain, Louisburg. 
Mr. Stella Siebert, Pilot Knob. 
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NEBRASKA 

Irvin C. Conkel, Burr. 

L. Wayne Spainhourd, Thurston. 
NEW MEXICO 


Mrs, Clyda Morrow, House. 
O. K. Sanders, Willard. 


NEW YORE 


Mrs. Rebecca E. Traynor, Breesport. 
Mrs. Bessie A. Benjamin, Speonk. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


' Robert White, Bunn. 


Mrs. Esther H. Bullock, Delco. 
Mrs, Myrtle B. Smith, Hays. 
Mrs. Bettie W. Wall, Pee Dee. 
Samuel L. Sanderlin, Shawboro. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Mrs. Alice C, Kelly, Rogers. 
OHIO 


Mrs. Minerva S. Gray, Baybridge. 
Miss Esther Swerlein, Dola. 

Mrs. Nonnie B. Irwin, Goshen. 

S. Albert Culbertson, New Athens. 
Mrs. Marie L. Ruff, Thurman. 

Mrs. Alice Marguerite Corder, Trinway. 


OKLAHOMA 


Mrs. Florence 8. Campbell, Castle. 
Mrs. Hettie O. Russell, Loco. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Ida L. German, Andreas. 

Roy R. Miller, Berrysburg. 

Miss Thelma B. Kelley, Brier Hill. 
Mrs. Adeline Lobb, Brisbin. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Dell, Broad Top. 
George E. Myers, Cowansville. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Claycomb, Imler. 
William G. Phillips, Joffre. 

Miss Ellen E. Malmberg, Kinzua. 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Brown, Leckrone. 
Lewis W. Cordell, Marion. 

Mrs. Evalyn S. Gates, Mattawana. 
Miles W. Miller, New Berlin. 

Mrs. Florence D. Porter, Spring Creek. 


PUERTO RICO 

Miss Blanca Rosa Gomez, Las Marias. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Loyd H. Johnson, Gramling. 

Howard H. Kemp, Jr., Pineville, 

TENNESSEE 

Mrs. Hazel S. Wheaton, Allardt. 

Mrs, Myrtle Mae Atkinson, Grimsley. 

Albert Keathley, New River. 


Dorsie G. Bailey, Reagan. 
Mrs. Eliza Cooper, Rickman. 


TEXAS 


Clovis W. Cummings, Ivanhoe. 
Louis G. Harrell, Knott. 


UTAH 
Mrs. Grace E. Stokes, Cleveland. 


; VIRGINIA 

Mrs. Lila M. Critcher, Beach. 
Charles Clagett Wells, Matoaca. 
Mrs. Mamie B. Keesee, Sycamore. 


WASHINGTON 


Harry S. Burlingham, Redondo, 
Raymond D. Spurrell, Willapa. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Miss Martha Jane Perry, Anjean. 
Mrs. Cora B. Dearth, Bens Run. 
Charles A. Cabell, Carbon. 

Harry F. Jackson, Clothier, 

Mrs. Lillian M. Brown, Dunlow, 
Miss Doris R. Hood, Folsom. 
Herbert G. Goddard, Laurel Creek, 
W. Leslie Warden, Stanaford. 

Mrs. Laura H. Coleman, Victor. 


WISCONSIN 
Mrs, Carolyn Stoxen, Bassett. 
Mrs, Estelle H. Beck, Rolling Prairie. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, JUNE 26, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. William Kailer Dunn, assistant 
pastor, St. Edward’s Catholic Church, 
Baltimore, Md., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty Father, the Members of this 
House are gathering to legislete for the 
welfare of their fellow men during 
anxious days in our national life. The 
supreme law given us by Thy Divine Son 
was one of love: “This is My command- 
ment, that you love one another as I 
have loved you.” Grant that this prin- 
ciple may guide the deliberations today. 
Help these lawmakers to see in every 
American citizen one of Thy creatures, 
watched over by Thee with a care and 
solicitude that numbers even the hairs 
of the head. 

Into the hands of these Congressmen 
Thou hast delegated some of Thy care 
for precious human beings. May noth- 
ing selfish or evil prompt their decisions. 
Let them see the face of Thy Son re- 
flected in the countenance of each em- 
ployer and employee in this land. Let 
them receive from this House the same 
respect as would be given to Jesus Him- 
self, for He once said: 


As long as you did it to one of these, 
my least brethren, you did it to Me. 


Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


On June 23, 1947: 

H. R. 1221. An act for the relief of Eva 
Bilobran; and 

H. R. 3792. An act. to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by re- 
cent floods, and for other purposes. 

On June 25. 1947: 

H. R. 468. An act to amend section 115 of 
the Internal Revenue Code in respect of dis- 
tributions by personal holding companies; 

H. R. 1624. An act to authorize payment of 
allowances to three inspectors of the Metro- 
politan Police force for the use o their pri- 
vately owned motor vehicles, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 2368. An act to amend paragraph 8 of 
part VII. Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, to authorize an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 as a revolving fund in lieu of $1,- 
500,000 now authorized, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 2872. in act to amend further sec- 
tion 4 of the Public Debt Act of 1941, as 
amended and clarify its application, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 3143. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Paonia Federal reclamation project, Colo- 
rado; 

H. R. 360. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Francis Eugene Hardin, a minor; 
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H. R. 651. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Rubert W. Alexander; 

H. R. 888. An act for the relief of certain 
owners of land who suffered loss by fire in 
Lake Landing Township, Hyde County, N. C.; 

H. R. 1065. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Thomas Gambacorto; 

H. R. 1237. An act to regulate the ma:ket- 
ing of economic poisons and devices, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 2207. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
within the Shiloh National Military Park, 
Tenn., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2353. An act to authorize the pat- 
enting of certain public lands to the State 
of Montana or to the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Hill County, Mont., for public- 
park purposes; 

H. R 2852. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain surplus Government lands to 
the Otter Creek recreational demonstration 
area, in the State of Kentucky; 

H.R.3151. An act to grant a certain water 
right and a certain parcel of land in Clark 
County, Nev., to the city of Las Vegas, Nev.; 

H. R. 3197. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to contract with the 
Mancos Water Conservancy District increas- 
ing the reimbursable construction cost obli- 
gation of the district to the United States 
for construction of the Mancos project and 
extending the repayment period; 

H. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection on public grounds in the city 
of Washington, D. C., of a memorial to the 
dead of the First Infantry Division, United 
States forces, World War II; and 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the release, free of estate and 
gift tax, of certain powers, and for other 
purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 616. An act to authorize the creation of 
a game refuge in the Franci: Marion National 
Forest in the State of South Carolina. 


STRENGTHENING THE COMMON 
DEFENSE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 260, Rept. 
No. 706), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 125) to 
strengthen the common defense and to meet 
industrial needs for tin by providing for the 
maintenance of a domestic tin-smelting in- 
dustry, and all points of order against said 
joint resolution are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the joint resolution and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the joint resolution shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the joint resolution for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the joint 
resolution to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the joint resolution and amend- 
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ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


EXPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 261, Rept. 
No. 707), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3049) to continue in effect 
section 6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 
714), as amended, relating to the exporta- 
tion of certain commodities. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


PENSIONS TO SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
AND CIVIL WAR VETERANS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 262, Rept. 
No. 708), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of 
this resolution it shall be in order to move 
that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for consideration of the bill (H. R. 
$961) to provide increases in the rates of 
pension payable to Spanish-American War 
and Civil War veterans and their dependents, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, the bill shall be con- 
sidered as having been read. No amend- 
ment shall be in order to the said bill. At 
the conclusion of the general debate, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill to final 
passage without intervening motion, except 
one motion to recommit. 


AMENDING SECTION 522 OF THE TARIFF 
ACT OF 1930 


Mr, KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3810) to 
amend section 522 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 so as to clarify the procedure in 
ascertaining the value of foreign cur- 
rency for customs purposes where there 
are dual or multiple exchange rates, and 
for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 522 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 
81, sec. 372) is hereby amended by striking 
out in subdivision (b) the phrase “in sub- 
division (c)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“in subdivisions (c) and (d)“, by striking 
out the period at the end of the last sentence 
of subdivision (c) and adding “or from the 
last ascertainable transactions and quota- 
tions outside the United States in or for for- 
eign exchange payable in United States cur- 
rency or other currency”, and by adding the 
following new subdivision; 

“(d) Dual or multiple exchange rates: 
When there are on any day dual or multiple 
exchange rates, either in the New York mar- 
ket for exchange payable in the currency of 
a particular foreign country, or in that for- 
eign country for exchange payable in the 
currency of the United States, or otherwise 
between the United States and that foreign 
country, the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York may in its discretion ascertain or cal- 
culate, and certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, all or any of such rates for noon 
of such day and shall so ascertain or calculate 
and certify any other of such rates which the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall request. For 
the purpose set forth in subdivision (b), 
if more than one of such rates are so certi- 
fied, the Secretary of the Treasury shall select 
from the rates certified, or shall otherwise 
determine, a single rate of conversion of each 
such currency for that day. The rate so 
selected or determined for the currency of a 
particular foreign country shall be as nearly 
representative as is practicable of the rate of 
exchange, or the combination of such rates, 
used most generally in effecting the transfer 
of payment for commodities exported from 
that foreign country to the United States 
or in converting into the currency of such 
foreign country such payment made in 
United States dollars or in the currency of 
any other country. The rate so selected or 
determined shall not be lower than the low- 
est, nor higher than the highest, rate cer- 
tified for the currency of such foreign coun- 
try for such date, and may differ from any 
rate certified or actually used in any trans- 
action. If the date of exportation falls upon 
a Sunday or holiday, then the rate so se- 
lected or determined for the last preceding 
business day shall be used. If the proclaimed 
value referred to in subdivision (b) varies 
by 5 percent or more from any one of the 
dual or multiple rates certified for the ame 
currency, the proclaimed value shall be dis- 
regarded, unless such proclaimed value varies 
by less than 5 percent from the rate selected 
or determined. In the latter case, conver- 
sion shall be made at the proclaimed value. 

“(e) Exercise of authority through sub- 
ordinates: The Secretary of the Tr 
may exercise any authority or function con- 
ferred on him by this section through such 
employees of the Department of the Treasury 
as he shall designate.” 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury, or 
such employees of the Department of the 
Treasury as he may designate for the pur- 
pose, may exercise the authority and func- 
tions vested in him by subdivision (d) of 
section 622 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended by this act, in all cases where the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York has here- 
tofore certified or hereafter certifies more 
than one rate of exchange for the same cur- 
rency for any date prior to the enactment 
of this act and no decision has been hereto- 
fore made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
or the Commissioner of Customs with re- 
spect to the value which should be used for 
conversion on liquidation. 

Sec. 3. The selection or determination of a 
single rate pursuant to subdivision (d) of 
section 522 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
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amended by this Act, shall not be corstrued 

as a rule coming within the provisions of 

sections 2, 3, or 4 of the Administrative Pro- 

godus Act, Public Law 404, approved June 
, 1946. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at. 
this point in the RECORD and include cer- 
tain questions addressed to the Treasury 
Department and the reply from the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s office. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 3810 
has the unanimous approval of the Ways 
and Means Committee and is strongly 
recommended by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

For the past few years, due to unstable 
exchange rates, importers of merchan- 
dise have found it impossible to deter- 
mine their costs. 

Many of the countries of the world 
have set up systems of dual or multiple 
exchange rates, and both the United 
States Government and the importer 
have been at sea as to exactly what rates 
should be charged for customs purposes. 

This situation has not only made it 
difficult for businessmen to close out 
transactions but has discouraged many 
of them from importing goods, since they 
could not be sure of their costs. 

Many thousands of cases are awaiting 
e and more are piling up each 

ay. 

H. R. 3810 will provide a method by 
which our businessmen can reach a 
prompt settlement of their customs obli- 
gations with the Government. 

The bill, in short, provides that where 
there are dual or multiple exchange rates, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury what these rates are, and that 
if more than one of such rates are certi- 
fied, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
select from the rates certified a single. 
rate of conversion of each such currency 
for customs purposes on that day. 

The rate cannot be higher than the 
highest nor lower than the lowest cer- 
tified to him by the bank. 

This rate shall be as nearly repre- 
sentative as is practicable of the rate 
of exchange or the combination of such 
rates used most generally in effecting 
the transfer of payment for commodi- 
ties exported from that foreign country 
to the United States. 

It is contemplated that the rate used 
will be a commercially realistic rate. 

These ratio-fixing functions will be 
performed by monetary and economic 
experts of the Treasury outside the cus- 
toms service. 

The first part of the bill gives au- 
thority to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York to determine rates from trans- 
actions in foreign exchange payable in 
United States currency outside the 
United States. 
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This is needed because there are oc- 
casions when foreign nations demand 
payments for goods in their own coun- 
tries and there is no quotation for that 
currency on that day in the "Jnited 
States. 

The third section exempts these de- 
terminations from sections 2, 3, and 4 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
Under these sections rules issued by 
Government agencies, with a few excep- 
tions, must be published in the Federal 
Register and there must be a delay of 
at least 30 days between publication of 
the rule and its effective date. 

It is possible that a determination of 
rates by the Treasury Department under 
this bill might be considered rule-making 
withing the meaning of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, though this would 
not be within the spirit of the require- 
ments of the act. 

Compliance with the rule-making pro- 
visions of the act would entail a great 
amount of work, expense, and delay 
without any substantial benefit to the 
public. 

Application of the Administrative 
Procedure Act requirements to all these 
rates would partially defeat the purpose 
of the bill by delaying the availability 
of the rates and would also create an 
unwarranted additional expense to the 
Government. 

No diminution in the protection of in- 
terested persons is foreseen since the 
right to judicial review is available to 
them under section 514 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. If the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury abuses his discretion or does not 

' abide by the formula set out for him 
by Congress, the importer may protest 
the action of the Collector of Customs 
in applying the disputed rate and there- 
by obtain review by the United States 
Customs Court. 

This bill should have the support. of 
all those who import merchandise, for 
when it becomes law both the Govern- 
ment and the importer will know where 
they stand. 

The need for prompt passage of this 
legislation is apparent. 

I include as a portion of these re- 
marks certain questions addressed to the 
Treasury Department and the reply from 
the general counsel’s office: 

1, Do the provisions of this bill permit the 
Secretary of the Treasury or an employee, 
such as the Commissioner of Customs, by 
selecting a certain rate of exchange, to alter 
the basis of ad valorem duties to a marked 
degree? 

It is neither the effect nor the intent of 
the bill H. R. 3810 to permit the Secretary 
of the Treasury or an employee, such as the 
Commissioner of Customs, by selecting a 
certain rate of exchange, to alter the basis 
of ad valorem duties, any more than the de- 
termination and certification of a single rate 
for the currency of a foreign country by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York may now 
be said to alter the basis of ad valorem duties 
under the present section 522 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. It is not the intent of the bill to 
have the Commissioner of Customs select 
Or determine the rate to be used where 
multiple rates exist and are certified. On 
the contrary, the intent, as spelled out by 
the Treasury Department in submitting the 
bill to the Congress, is to have the deter- 
mination or selection of the rate to be used 
performed in the Treasury Department by 
monetary and economic experts outside the 
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Customs Service, and those experts will con- 
sult with representatives of other interested 
agencies of the Government. Furthermore, 
the effect and the intent of the bill is to es- 
tablish a standard under which the rate de- 
termined or selected for the currency of a 
particular foreign country shall be as nearly 
representative as is practicable of the rate of 
exchange, or the combination of such rates, 
used most generally in effecting the transfer 
of payment for commodities exported from 
that foreign country to the United States or 
in converting into the currency of such for- 
eign country such payment made in United 
States dollars or in the currency of any other 
country. The single rate to be used cannot 
be higher than the highest, nor lower than 
the lowest, rate certified by the Federal 
Reserve Bank. It is thus contemplated by 
the bill that the rate used will be a com- 
mercially realistic rate, so far as such rate 
exists or can be determined from rates used 
in connection with the preponderance of 
imports to the United States from the foreign 
country during the period for which a rate 
is required. Under the mandatory provi- 
sions of the bill the standard must be applied 
so that the single rate applicable for the pur- 
poses of assessing ad valorem duties will be 
that rate which most closely corresponds to 
the value in our own money of the com- 
modities imported from the foreign country, 
thus adhering as closely as may be to the 
basis for ad valorem duties established by 
the tariff act schedules. 

2. Do the provisions of H. R. 3810 extend 
backward so as to permit a rate of exchange 
to be set for prewar years which could not 
have been set at that time, on the basis of 
which importations nade a long time ago 
would be appraised on a markedly different 
basis than possible at the time of importa- 
tion? 

In applying the retroactive provisions of 
the bill to the determination or selection of a 
single rate for the currencies of foreign 
countries for which currencies more than one 
rate existed before the recent war, the bill 
imposes the same standards to assure the 
selection or determination of a single rate 
which shall represent as nearly as is practica- 
ble the rate or combination of rates used 
most generally in effecting the transfer of 
payment for commodities as the standard 
applicable to future cases. It is thus equally 
required under the bill as to currencies for 
which dual or multiple rates existed in the 
prewar period that tt- rate selected or de- 
termined be a commercially realistic rate, 
so far as practicable, as of the period for 
which the rate is applicable. Thus, duties on 
importations made in prewar years would be 
assessed on the basis of commercial and cur- 
rency exchange conditions existing at the 
time of shipment of the goods, just as future 
importations would be handled under the 
bill on the basis of conditions in existence 
for the date for which the selections or de- 
terminations are to be made. For each 
country a single rate for the date of ship- 
ment, past or future, would be determined. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and to include 
editorials and other material. 


ECONOMIC AID TO EUROPE 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, on the 
eve of the Big Three Conference in Paris, 
Moscow has informed us through Pravda 
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that the conditions which the United 
States will place on our economic aid to 
Europe under the so-called Marshall 
plan will determine its failure or success. 
Pravda asserted that if such conditions 
were copied after the Greek-Turkish 
sample the proposal would fail. 

The United States will not permit 
Moscow to dictate the conditions under 
which we extend aid to western Europe. 
I hope the conditions not only will be 
copied after the Greek-Turkish sample 
but will be even more stringent. If it 
requires $25,000,000,000 over the next 4 
or 5 years to stabilize the economies of 
the war-devastated countries and to win 
the peace, it will be far cheaper in the 
end than fighting another war. It will 
be money invested for the security of our 
country. 

The spending of American money must 
at least accomplish the following pur- 
poses: 

First. The economic rehabilitation of 
war-devastated countries to stop them 
from becoming Communistic. 

Second. Prevent the spread of com- 
munism which has been taking place by 
puppet governments directed from Mos- 
cow, by infiltration, by external pres- 
sures, and by other methods. 

Third. Halt aggression by the Soviet 
Union and check the march of totalitar- 
ian Russia toward world domination. 

I shall not vote to spend American 
money abroad under the Marshall plan 
or any other plan unless conditions are 
laid down to accomplish the purposes I 
have set forth. — 


SHOWING OF FILMS DEPICTING PRESENT 
LIVING CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it 
is the request of some of my constituents 
that I extend an invitation to the first 
showing of a color film depicting the 
present living conditions in Germany. 

These pictures will be shown at 4 
o’clock this afternoon, June 26, on the 
fifth floor of the National Archives Build- 
ing, Eighth and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
NW. 


These pictures were taken by profes- 
sional photographers under the direction 
of Mr. O. R. Hauser, the national presi- 
dent of the American Relief for Germany. 
Mr. Hauser has just returned from Eu- 
rope after making a survey of economic 
and social conditions, and will be present 
at the showing of the film to answer 
questions and to give his views on this 
subject. 

You and any of your friends interested 
in the subject treated in this moving pic- 
ture, are cordially invited to attend. 

Mr. Speaker, discussing the legislation 
providing for membership and participa- 
tion by the United States in the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, I wish to 
point out that the Constitution of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization ex- 
cludes certain German people from re- 
ceiving relief, 
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In my opinion, such a provision is high- 
ly discriminatory, and one which does not 
fulfill the obligations of the United States 
to aid the war-ravaged countries of Eu- 
rope. Many German people were the vic- 
tims of Nazi aggression to the same ex- 
tent that the people of France, Greece 
and other countries were ravaged by 
Hitler. It has been declared by respon- 
sible leaders of the United States that a 
destitute and prostrate country is ripe 
for the influx of Communism, I this is 
true, then refusal to aid Germany is an 
open invitation to convert that country 
to a way of life not compatible with our 
system of free enterprise. 

The time may come, if it is not already 
close at hand, when we, the people, might 
welcome gladly a vanquished foe as an 
ally in an effort to stamp out and crush 
the venemous attacks of subversive ele- 
ments upon the governmental structure 
of this Nation. 

America has always stood for fair play. 
Our social conscience is highly sensitive. 
We should not, and we cannot, back down 
from this heritage now. Brutally kicking 
one when down and helpless is not my 
idea of fair play. Feeding one dog in a 
kennel and kicking away another is no 
way to promote peace in the kennel. 
Similarly, feeding one group and starving 
another is no way to promote interna- 
tional peace. It is my interpretation, 
that part II, section 4, of the Constitution 
of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, does exactly that. 

An amendment to House Joint Reso- 
Jution 139, which will preclude the United 
States from participating in the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization unless aid 
is also extended to Germany, must be in- 
troduced. I wish to state that I will sup- 
port such an amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include two short 
editorials. 

Mr. MACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include some remarks he 
made at New York Tuesday evening. 

Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech he made 
today. 

EXPORTATION OF OIL 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a House concurrent reso- 
lution providing that it is the sense of 
the Congress that the President of the 
United States, exercising the powers 
granted to him under section 6 (a) of the 
act of July 2, 1940—Fifty-four Statutes, 
page 714—as amended, immediately issue 
a proclamation prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of all petroleum and petroleum 
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products from the continental limits of 
the United States or its possessions, 

Mr. Speaker, the House should take 
immediate action on this resolution. 
Members are well aware of the fact that 
we have an oil shortage in America. It 
is so critical that the Standard Oil Co. 
has announced it will ration its gasoline 
supplies this summer in the Midwest, 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal, yester- 
day, warned that the United States is 
“almost a have-not Nation in oil.” We 
are likely to not have enough oil to heat 
our homes this fall. 

We continue to ship petroleum and 
petroleum supplies to Russia and other 
countries in spite of this emergency. 

While the Office of International Trade 
in the Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced it will reinstate export licensing 
on petroleum products June 30, tankers 
are being loaded at west coast points for 
oil shipments abroad in the meantime, 

The people of America are greatly dis- 
turbed, and I believe that the Congress 
should act now. Before the day is over, 
I am going to ask unanimous consent to 
take up my resolution, which follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring)— 

Whereas there is at e an oll shortage 
in the United States; and 

Whereas, because of this shortage, the 
armed services have been forced to curtail 
aviation operations; and 

Whereas the armed forces may be forced 
to curtail many other naval and military 
operations; and 

Whereas the possibility of gasoline ration- 
ing is now pending; and 

Whereas certain large shipments of petro- 
leum products are now being loaded for ship- 
ment to Russia and other countries; and 

Whereas the armed forces of the United 
States are entitled to the petroleum produc- 
tion of this country in preference to all other 
nations; and 

Whereas under section 6 (a) of the act of 
July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), as amended, the 
President is authorized to prohibit or cur- 
tail the exportation of any articles, materials, 
or supplies whenever the President deter- 
mines that it is necessary in th interests 
of national defense: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President of the 
United States exercising the powers granted 
to him under section 6 (a) of the act of July 
2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), as amended, immedi- 
ately issue a proclamation prohibiting the 
exportation of all petroleum or petroleum 
products from the continental limits of the 
United States or its possessions. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the people of this country who use 
rubber products, and that includes every 
automobile driver in the United States, 
should be concerned about two proposi- 
tions. One is that too many members of 
the rubber industry of this country take 
the position that they are no longer in- 
terested in using synthetic rubber. In 
that manner they take the position that 
the synthetic rubber industry in this 
country should be permitted to die and 
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go out of business. Second, this attitude 
on the part of those short-sighted man- 
ufacturers is due to the fact that, since 
the Government dropped the eontrol of 
rubber as its main purchaser, raw rubber 
prices have dropped from 25 cents per 
pound to 14 cents a pound, and as usual, 
too many of our so-called long-headed 
business men take the position that when 
@ product reaches a low price we should 
then become dependent upon some for- 
eign country for our supplies. In my 
opinion, it would be a tragedy and poor 
business and poor defense for us to close 
the synthetic rubber industry of this 
country and have it go out of business, 
and again depend upon other countries 
for our rubber. 

Mr. SHAFER. If the gentleman will 
yield, my subcommittee is going to start 
hearings on that next week. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to take this time to congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. ROGERS] and 
other leaders and Members on the Dem- 
ocratic side of the House for the per- 
sistent manner in which they have in- 
sisted upon the payment of terminal- 
leave bonds. Their persistence has pro- 
duced results. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that most 
Members of the House were pleased yes- 
terday when the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. BLackney] announced that the 
Subcommittee on Pay and Administra- 
tion of the Committee on Armed Services 
was beginning hearings on the matter of 
the cash payment of terminal-leave 
bonds. This offers an opportunity not 
only to discharge an obligation to our 
former enlisted men, but also to reduce 
the national debt and to save the Gov- 
ernment money in the form of interest 
on these bonds. On the opening day of 
this session of Congress the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Rocers] introduced a 
bill making provision for the cash pay- 
ment of terminal-leave bonds held by 
veterans who served as enlisted men dur- 
ing World War II. I am pleased to state 
that I was the third Member of the House 
to sign the discharge petition to bring 
this measure out of committee. I join 
my friend from California in insisting 
that this bill be brought to the floor and 
passed so that these bonds may be cashed 
before the end of this session of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, our veterans who served 
as enlisted men in World War I are en- 
titled to this legislation. Terminal leave 
for officers was paidin cash. Why should 
not enlisted men also have their termi- 
nal leave paid in money rather than in 
bonds? Many of our enlisted men served 
in the war at a base pay of $21 per month. 
The pay of private was not raised to $50 
per month until after the war had al- 
ready started. When the war was over, 
the Congress saw fit to raise the pay of 
enlisted men 50 percent. Everybody was 
in favor of this legislation, but why are 
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those who faced the enemy not also en- 
titled to ‘consideration? I, for one, am 
going to insist that they be given equal 
consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire also to say a word 
about pending legislation for our Span- 
ish-American War veterans and our vet- 
erans of World War I. Today we find 
that the veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion are receiving pensions entirely in- 
adequate in this age of rising prices. Let 
us hope that this session of Congress 
will see fit to adopt H. R. 3516 or H. R. 
3961 and increase these pensions. These 
Spanish-American War veterans are 
fast becoming the senior veterans of our 
armed forces. Most of our Civil War 
veterans have passed on. As a veteran 
of World War II, I think I join all my 
comrades in the hope that these great 
patriots whom we all respect and admire 
so much will receive this little assistance 
from our Government. 

Our World War I veterans are cer- 
tainly entitled to improved legislation in 
the field of disability and dependency 
benefits. I hope, therefore, the House 
will see fit to call up and pass H. R. 26, 
which was designed for this purpose, 
There is a dire need for such legislation. 
The time to act is now. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ad- 
dress myself to what appears to me to 
be the bewildering policy of the Govern- 
ment in the purchase of food for foreign 
relief. 

Apparently it is the American policy 
to export foods that are high-priced be- 
cause of domestic shortage in prefer- 
ence to foods that are low-priced because 
of domestic surplus. 

Some time ago, I wrote the Secretary 
of Agriculture suggesting the purchase of 
second- and third-grade poultry. For 
many reasons, one would think the De- 
partment would welcome this suggestion. 
During the war, under Government pres- 
sure, poultry production was enormously 
expanded. Today, however, the poultry 
market is depressed. One of the prin- 
cipal factors in this condition is the 
enormous supply of second- and third- 
grade poultry now in storages. 

Such poultry is entirely fit for human 
consumption and under normal condi- 
tions has a ready domestic market. But 
at the present time the farmers’ inability 
to dispose of this surplus is seriously 
affecting the market in all grades of 
poultry. 

Since it is palatable food which can be 
purchased cheaply to the great relief of 
a depressed market, I was confident the 
Department of Agriculture would give 
serious consideration to my proposal, but 
on May 1, the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture wrote me that large supplies of 
poultry could not be purchased because 
of the great shortage of refrigerated 
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boats and refrigerated facilities at docks 
and at inland points of consumption. 

I immediately wrote the Under Secre- 
tary directing his attention to the pro- 
digious surplus of canned poultry which 
acts as a depressant upon the entire 
poultry market. I told him of one 
farmer’s cooperative in my district which 
has on hand 250,000 cases of canned 
chicken and turkey which it cannot sell. 
During the war, this cooperative was en- 
couraged by the Government to can every 
pound of chicken and turkey available. 
It increased its canning facilities about 
four times its original capacity. The do- 
mestic market for canned poultry dis- 
appeared overnight as soon as fresh- 
dressed poultry became available. As a 
result, poultry canners have a large in- 
ventory of canned chicken and turkey, 
and also a tremendous supply of under- 
grade poultry which ordinarily would be 
used for canning. 

On May 22 the Under Secretary wrote 
me* 

There has been no interest shown on the 
part of foreign nations in either canned or 
frozen poultry. 


He spoke, however, of the interest of 
foreign nations in frozen beef. 

Mr. Speaker, everybody knows that 
American beef supply is not sufficient to 
meet domestic demands, The resulting 
high prices for beef contributes substan- 
tially to the existing high cost of living. 
Some days ago meat packers claimed that 
the recent sharp advance in the price of 
beef was caused by foreign purchases. 

I cannot understand why it is that 
there is refrigeration for the export of 
beef, but none for the export of poultry. 

I cannot understand why beef, the 
supply of which is so short, should be 
exported in refrigerated boats when 
canned poultry, the supply of which is 
so large, should not be purchased in 
quantity for foreign relief. 

Our aid to the hungry abroad should 
not require us to keep them in style. 
We should not hand out a menu for 
a-la-carte orders, regardless of the sup- 
ply in our own larder. 

Mr. Speaker, T represent the second 
largest apple-producing area in the coun- 
try. In 1946 Virginia’s apple production 
was 13,680,000 bushels, most of which was 
grown in my district. As a complement 
to this great agricultural industry, there 
has grown up a large manufacturing in- 
dustry which cans apple byproducts. 
Canned apple byproducts are sold on the 
domestic market and their manufacture 
furnishes employment to many thousand 
menand women. This spring there was 
a surplus of canned apples and apple 
sauce, both of which are wholesome and 
cheap foods. I was not able to interest 
Government authorities in the purchase 
of any of this surplus for foreign relief. 
Neither does the Department appear to 
be interested in the purchase of green 
beans, potatoes, or fruit juices, of which 
large supplies are held by farmer organi- 
zations. 

Earlier this month I wrote Under Sec- 
retary Dodd that the policy of the De- 
partment was not understood by the food 
purchasers, and if good reason existed for 
the failure to buy surplus foods, it should 
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be explained to the American farmer. 
I have received no answer to this request 
for explanation. 

The policy of purchasing foods in 
which a domestic shortage exists, to the 
exclusion of surplus products, hits the 
American people four blows with one 
swing of the club. It increases the cost 
to the taxpayer; it reduces the amount 
of food te the needy; it decreases the 
supply and increases the price of food to 
the consumer; it does nothing to solve 
the proklem of the farmer in disposing of 
his surplus stock. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances. 


TERMINAL-LEAVE BONDS 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I appeared before the Armed 
Services Committee and made a state- 
ment in support of my bill H. R. 219, an 
amendment to the Armed Forces Leave 
Act of 1946 to permit cash settlement for 
terminal-leave pay authorized by that 
act. At this time I want to present to the 
House the substance of my testimony 
before that committee. 

Several bills of a similar nature have 
been introduced and are now pending be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee. In- 
deed, a number of them, including my 
own, were introduced on the first day of 
the Eightieth Congress. Of course, I 
would be very happy to have my own bill 
enacted into law, but my primary pur- 
pose is to urge favorable action on this 
important matter regardless of whose 
name appears as the author of the bill. 

I am extremely anxious that the vet- 
erans who served as enlisted men in our 
armed forces have the privilege of turn- 
ing their terminal leave bonds into cash 
at their option and that those who have 
not yet applied for their terminal leave 
pay may have the opportunity to decide 
whether their pay will be in cash or in 
bonds. 

The Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 
was introduced and passed the House in 
a form which would have authorized cash 
payment. However, as you know, an- 
other body would not agree to cash pay- 
ment and the House conferees had to 
compromise on that point. In its pres- 
ent form the act still discriminates 
against the enlisted men of the armed 
forces since it does not entrust them with 
the cash in payment for unused leave. 
Officers, on the other hand, received cash 
payment for accrued leave upon the ter- 
mination of their active tours of duty. 
Enlisted men must wait 5 years until 
their nonnegotiable bonds mature before 
they may realize cash payment for the 
time they served their country. 

The continuation of this act in its 
present form is just a continuation, to a 
smaller degree of course, of the discrim- 
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ination against enlisted men which ex- 
isted before the measure was enacted. 
Before its enactment, the officers re- 
ceived terminal leave pay in cash; the 
enlisted men received nothing. Now, 
the officers receive their terminal leave 
pay in cash at the termination of their 
service, but the enlisted men must wait 
5 years for theirs. 

The enlisted men have borne the brunt 
of the war. They have endured more 
and they have suffered more. They have 
paid the heaviest price. In many in- 
stances they served their country at a 
greater sacrifice than did the officers. 
It is inconceivable that the mere fact of 
rank should entitle an officer to this 
monetary privilege beyond the advantage 
which he already enjoys with respect to 
his salary. This is grossly unjust, and 
I trust that we shall not hesitate to make 
a readjustment by passing one of these 
proposed amendments to the Armed 
Forces Leave Act. 

Many of our veterans are trying to 
build homes and establish businesses 
and they need every penny they can 
scrape together at this time. It is high 
time that we give them the opportunity 
to cash their terminal leave bonds. 

To illustrate, I quote from a letter I 
recently received from a veteran who, 
like many other veterans throughout the 
country, was trying to build a home: 

I am in a spot and really need $150. I 
have my leave bond but it will not do me any 
good. I will even tell you why. My house 


will be finished in just a few weeks and if | 


I have not the $150 for the closing fees such 
as taxes and insurance the house will have 
to go to someone else. So please try to get 
me a special permit to cash my bond, 
Please, if you ever do anything for our sake, 


Mr. Speaker, I have received many let- 
ters of a similar nature and I am sure 
that every member of the House has re- 
ceived letters of the same type. In the 
face of rising living costs, our veterans, 
many of them, must have some ready 
cash or, as in the case of the veteran 
whose letter I have just quoted, must run 
the risk of losing their homes, or their 
businesses, in which they already have 
invested much money. 

One of the finest benefits the Congress 
has accorded the veterans of World War 
II is the educational program under the 
GI bill of rights. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration informed me this morning that 
under that program, 1,692,042 veterans, 
both men and women, are in school and 
612,583 are engaged in on-the-job train- 
ing. The full-time students are having 
a pretty difficult time stretching their 
subsistence allowance to cover the pres- 
ent cost of living, particularly those 
students who have families. I know that 
thousands of our GI students would wel- 
come the opportunity to cash their ter- 
minal leave bonds. And in many cases, I 
am sure, it would save them from the 
necessity of dropping out of school. 

Another great host of veterans who 
deserve our eternal gratitude and every 
consideration a grateful American people 
can give them are the 231,476 disabled 
veterans who are preparing themselves 
for lives of usefulness under the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. Many of 
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these men have families and dependents 
and should have the opportunity to cash 
their terminal leave bonds at this time. 

I can think of no reasonable justifica- 
tion for further delay in this important 
matter. 

Even the most economy-minded mem- 
bers should give serious thought to this 
amendment, for it affords au opportunity 
to reduce the national debt. This point 
is clearly pointed out by the Greenville 
(S. C.) News in a recent editorial, in 
which it is stated that— 


These bonds are now a part of the 
national debt, and payment of them will 
reduce the debt by that much. There is 
apparently general agreement on the prin- 
ciple of applying a surplus to debt reduc- 
tion; and even by Mr. Truman’s budget a 
surplus of a billion or so is expected in the 
coming fiscal year. 

How can either Congress or the admin- 
istration, therefore, object to using this 
surplus to pay on that part of the debt 
which is represented by such holders of 
these terminal leave bonds as may desire 
to receive cash now instead of waiting 5 years 
for the bonds to mature. 

Will the President still contend that it is 
inflationary to pay these bonds now; and if 
80, how will such a claim stack up with the 
argument that the way to get the country 
on & sounder financial and economic basis 


is to make all possible speed in paying off 
the debt? 25 


Many letters, petitions, and resolutions 
have been received by me and other 
Members of the House in support of the 
proposal under consideration. 

On April 7, 1947, I received a copy of 
the following concurrent resolution 
adopted by the South Carolina General 
Assembly: 

Whereas the National Congress of the 
United States of America by legislation duly 
passed, issued to enlisted men of World War 
II terminal pay nontransferable bonds for 
their services as rendered; and 

Whereas these veterans in the United 
States could more acceptably use such pay 
in the readjustment periods in so many 
ways; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the Na- 
tional Congress a number of bills to make 
immediate cash payment of these terminal- 
py pou to the veterans: Now, therefore, 
be 


Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Gen- 
eral Assembly of South Carolina hereby re- 
quests the National Congress of the United 
States to give as early attention as is prac- 
ticable to the payment of the terminal-pay 
bonds heretofore issued to veterans of World 
War IT; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Members of the National Con- 
gress from South Carolina urging immediate 
attention and assistance with this pending 
legislation; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
also be sent to the President of the Senate 
of the United States and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
legislative committee of the American Le- 
gion and to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
all in Washington, D. C. 


I commend the attitude of our Re- 
publican friends, constituting, as they 
do, the majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress, for their announced willingness 
to cooperate in amending the law so as 
to provide for cash payment of the vet- 
erans’ bonds. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLATNIK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances and to include 
editorials. 

Mr. DEANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include an editorial. 


H. R. 1639 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to file minority views 
on the bill H. R. 1639. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


RENT-CONTROL BILL 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, it is, 
indeed, the job of this Congress to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the Ameri- 
can people, as has been so beautifully 
expressed in this morning’s prayer. 

The rent bill—the so-called rent bill, 
which cannot control rents—was not 
written in such a way that it will promote 
the welfare of 15,000,000 renting families 
in America. 

I want to inform the Members of the 
House that in my district, which is a 
good cross section of what you are going 
to find in renting districts throughout the 
country, already dozens and dozens and 
dozens of letters are coming in that 
would break your heart about old people 
who have nowhere to go to get any more 
money and who have already been in- 
formed that on July 1 their rent will be 
raised—not the 10 percent that we heard 
about here, not the 15 percent, but any- 
where from 40 to 75 to 100 percent. The 
phony rent-control bill passed by Con- 
gress, which is rent contro] in name only, 
will cause hardship and misery from one 
end of the country to the other. 

I hope the President vetoes this phony 
rent-control bill, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WILLIAMS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp with reference to cashing ter- 
minal-leave bonds, 


IDENTIFICATION CARDS FOR MEMBERS 
AND OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
251 and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows. 

Resolved, That the Committee on House 
Administration is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to make available, as soon as prac- 
ticable after the start of each new Congress, 
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to every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, Door. 
keeper, Postmaster, Chaplain, Parliamentar- 
ian, an identification card of a size suitable 
for carrying in a billfold. Such identifica- 
tion card shall contain a photographic like- 
ness of the Member or named officer and such 
information as may be deemed appropriate 
for the purpose of identifying such Member 
or named officer. 

Sec. 2. The cards furnished to Members 
of the House of Representatives and named 
officers pursuant to section 1 are to be fur- 
nished solely for their convenience, and noth- 
ing in this resolution shall be held to place 
a duty upon any Member of the House of 
Representatives or named officer to carry or 
to use any-such card. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SAVING GASOLINE BY THE TENNESSEE- 
TOMBIGBEE RIVER SLACK-WATER 
ROUTE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SHAFER] I desire to say that next week 
when the civil functions bill comes be- 
fore the House I shall offer an amend- 
ment which will, if adopted, in the future 
save untold millions of dollars worth of 
gasoline. That is an amendment pro- 
viding for a slack-water route up the 
Tombigbee to the Tennessee River and 
a downstream route to Cairo, III. 

Let me show you what that means. I 
have a photograph on my wall of a 
14,000-ton barge coming down the Ohio 
River from Pittsburgh, Pa. That barge 
returning from Mobile, Ala., to Paducah, 
Ky., would save more than $22,000 worth 
of gasoline. Returning to Cairo, III., it 
would save more than $20,000. I havea 
photograph of a barge coming down from 
Michigan loaded with automobiles. 
That barge returning from Mobile to 
Cairo, III., by this short water route 
would save more than $20,000 in fuel 
alone at the present price. So if you 
want to save gasoline vote for my amend- 
ment next week to begin construction 
immediately on the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee inland waterway. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES TRANSMITTING RE- 
PORT FROM THE NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL (H. DOC. NO. 365) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
On March 8, 1946, I sent to the Con- 
gress a report of the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems describing the opera- 
tions of the Council during the preced- 
ing 6 months in coordinating the fortign 
financial activities of the Government. 
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On January 13, 1947, I sent to the Con- 
gress a National Advisory Council Re- 
port on Participation of the United 
States in the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development to Octo- 
ber 31, 1946. 

I have now received from the National 
Advisory Council a report covering ‘its 
operations from February 28, 1946, to 
March 31, 1947, and describing, in ac- 
cordance with section 4 (b)(5) of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act, the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank from October 31, 
1946, to March 31, 1947. 

The report is attached hereto. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, June 26, 1947. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


WELCOME TO GENERAL EISENHOWER 
AS PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY 


Mr. JAVITS. - Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to welcome to the Twenty-first Con- 
gressional District of New York General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower who 
has accepted the presidency of Columbia 
University, which is in the district I have 
the honor to represent. 

The people of the district are very 
happy over this appointment. They 
consider it a great honor and privilege 
that the victor in the Battle of Europe 
should come into our district to head one 
of the greatest institutions of learning 
in the world. We will try to make him 
comfortable in the twenty-first, and we 
will try to make him very happy. The 
general’s view of the Hudson River and 
the Palisades which is truly magnificent 
as seen from our district will, we believe, 
make him feel that New York can be 


very beautiful, homelike, and a real rest 


from the labors of war while he under- 
takes the arts of peace. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and to include an 
editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 25, entitled Columbia's 
New President.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the 2 of the gentleman from New 
York? 


There was no objection. 


The editorial referred to follows: 
COLUMBIA'S NEW PRESIDENT 
The gain for this community in having 
General Eisenhower as one of its citizens, 
standing in a position of eminence and in- 
fluence, is so great that one is tempted to 
ignore any issue of special fitness for his new 
msibilities. He has demonstrated the 
est talents as a leader of men. His sure 
sense of executive direction was felt hour by 
hour in the most critical days of the late 
war. His rank as first citizen needs neither 
citations nor medals to affirm it. 
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It is therefore in a spirit of warm appre- 
ciation that New Yorkers will cheer the gen- 
eral’s decision to accept the presidency of 
Columbia University. In every activity 
whereby that great institution can influence 
the culture and welfare of the city there will 
be complete confidence in the general’s un- 
derstanding and good sense. Similarly, in 
all the manifold contacts which the head of 
Columbia inescapably has with the life of 
the town, there will be the finest example 
of patriotism and the truest words of cour- 
age. The gains that are certain to accrue to 
the city are very great, indeed. 

The task which confronted the trustees of 
Columbia was obviously a difficult one. The 
very eminence of Dr. Butler through so many 
years made the search for his successor an 
uphill undertaking. Fortunately for the 
well-being of the university as a seat of learn- 
ing, it possessed in Dr. Fackenthal an able 
and accomplished aide who has bridged the 
gap with distinction and upon whom Gen- 
eral Eisenhower can lean with every confi- 
dence. It is good to know that the trustees 
understand the importance of Dr. Facken- 
thal's services. 

There will inevitably be regrets that the 
trustees were unable to find a scholar of the 
first rank qualified for the post. Plainly, in 
turning to General Eisenhower, they elected 
to subordinate the question of learning, of 
the skills in education, to the more practical 
issues of administration and, in a broad sense, 
leadership. It can be argued that the present 
era of confusion calls for just the stalwart 
virtues which the general exemplifies in ex- 
celsis, No doubt such considerations weighed 
heavily in the minds of the trustees. The 
regrets will remain. f 

These are, however, problems domestic to 
Columbia. A powerful hand is undoubtedly 
needed in this old institution, full of en- 
trenchments and rivalries, There can be no 
question of the strength of General Ike. It 
will be interesting to all the experts to watch 
his assumption of an educational high com- 
mand. Whatever the problems raised on 
Morningside Heights, the gain to the com- 
munity by his presence is certain and beyond 
price. He will have the finest of the city’s 
welcomes when he arrives next year. 


EXTENDING CERTAIN POWERS OF THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 3 OF THE 
SECOND WAR POWERS ACT 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the unanimous consent secured 
on yesterday by the leadership I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 3647, to extend certain 
powers of the President under title 3 
of the Second War Powers Act. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3647, extend- 
ing certain powers of the President under 
title 3 of the Second War Powers Act, 
with Mr. Cote of Missouri in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, 
under unanimous consent granted yes- 
terday there is 1 hour for general debate, 
30 minutes of that time to be controlled 
by this side and 30 minutes by the other 
side, if it is so desired. The bill will 
then be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. Any germane amend- 
ments will be in order at that time. 

We want to expedite consideration of 
this bill as much as possible for the 
reason that these war powers cease on 
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Monday next, the 30th of June; there- 
fore it is essential, if there is to be any 
extension at all, that we act at once. 
I am informed the Senate is taking this 
matter up today. It is hoped that the 
two bills, the House and Senate bills, 
will be in a position where they can go 
to informal conference this evening, so 
that we may pass some type of legisla- 
tion promptly. 

I may say further that this bill has 
been handled by Subcommittee No. 4 of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. Ex- 
tensive hearings have been held over a 
period of weeks and months. The last 
bill was introduced on May 28 and has 
the approval of all of the agencies of 
Government asking for continuation of 
these powers. It has the unanimous ap- 
proval-of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

I do not expect to take all of the time 
unless the House wants to discuss the 
matter further. 

I now yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SPRINGER], chairman of the subcommit- 
tee that conducted all of the hearings 
and who is familiar with the bill in every 
detail. He has done a laborious and a 
grand job. He is entitled to the thanks 
of the House and the country. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, as 
will be recalled, in March we presented 
a measure for the extension of the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act and by approval of 
the committee and by the House this act 
was extended until June 30, 1947, which 
is next Monday, when all of these pow- 
ers will be eliminated unless action 
is taken promptly. The distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
MICHENER], has stated that fact, and 
that is the reason we are hurried in 
order to get some action, if any action 
is necessary. I presume all of the Mem- 
bers have read the bill which is now be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, starting with the dif- 
ferent articles which are embraced in 
the bill and upon which, and over which, 
some control is continued, I will start at 
that point and will go through these 
various sections of the bill. If anyone 
has any questions they desire to ask as 
we go through these various sections I 
will be very happy to answer the ques- 
tions if I can. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question or two 
about the elimination on page 3 of ma- 
nila or abaca fiber and cordage and 
agave fiber cordage. I have read the 
report and on page 3 there is a state- 
ment that while the representatives of 
the Department of Commerce wish to 
continue the control over this very stra- 
tegic material, and it is a very short 
material, in short supply, many of the 
manufacturers do not wish to continue 
control. I have in my own district one 
of the largest manufacturers of cordage 
and manila rope in America, or in the 
world, for that matter, and they have 
written me urging the continuance of 
these controls. I would like to have the 
gentleman explain, if possible, just what 
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the testimony was before the committee, 
because I am unable to get a printed 
copy of the hearings. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am very happy 
that the gentleman asks that question, 
and if he will wait until I explain the 
first subdivision, which relates to tin and 
tin products, which immediately pre- 
cedes that to which he refers, then I will 
give him the testimony and what the 
hearings disclose on the question of fiber 
and cordage. 2 

Under No. 1, tin and tin products 
were in the bill which was extended to 
June 30. We had very extensive hear- 
ings on that question. After we had 
completed the hearings, may I say to the 
members of the committee, the heads 
of the departments interested, and those 
interested in the production of tin and 
the handling of that particular com- 
modity met and agreed that tin and tin 
products should be continued in this 
extension, and they wrote the amend- 
ment which is now included in italics in 
the bill. The provision with reference 
to tin and tin products reads as fol- 
lows: 

Tin and tin products, except for the pur- 
pose of exercising import control of tin ores 
and tin concentrates— 


That is the amendment that was uni- 
versally agreed upon by the processors 
and producers and by the department 
heads in our own Government. 

If there are no other questions on that 
matter, we will go to the next section, 
which is No. 2, and which relates to hard 
fibers. May I say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio that we heard 
quite a lot of testimony on this question 
of fibers and cordage. Mr. Dobbs, from 
the Department of Agriculture testified 
at great length on that question. 

The evidenc?2 disclosed this, that the 
present production of fiber, binder 
twine, baler twine and cordage has been 
practically completed; that is, as you 
know, produced during the winter 
months preparatory to the harvest and 
baling season during the summer. The 
evidence disclosed that the binder twine 
and the baler twine which is to be used 
during the present. harvest s2ason and 
the present year has already been pro- 
duced, and that if hard fibers and cord- 
age was continued under control it could 


and would relate only to the produc- . 


tion of this commodity this coming win- 
ter for use next summer in the harvest- 
ing and baling season. For that partic- 
ular reason the subcommittee came to 
the unanimous conclusion that it was 
unnecessary to continue that control 
with respect to that particular item. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield, Iam informed 
that there is now a world shortage of 
these fibers, and that that shortage will 
continue for at least 5 years, and that in 
order to protect the proper production 
of the twine and rope that is manufac- 
tured in this country, and which is very 
necessary to industry as well as to agri- 
culture, that these controls should be 
continued so that it would be beneficial. 
I wonder what the testimony from the 
witnesses has been on that subject? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The testimony, an- 
swering that part of the question sub- 
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mitted, which was presented to the sub- 
committee indicated that there was no 
present shortage. There is ample baler 
twine and binder twine and cordage at 
the moment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I ask one 
other question and I will conclude? Iun- 
derstand that the bill in the other body 
does contain and carry this particular 
item. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think perhaps the 
gentleman is correct in that respect. The 
Senate bill contains that particular pro- 
vision, I have been advised. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If the Senate, 
which is acting today, as I am advised, 
should enact a bill with this clause in the 
measure, the matter would go to con- 
ference, and the Committee of Confer- 
ence would have another opportunity, 
that is, the Members of the House and 
the Senate on that committee, at least, 
to give further consideration to the ques- 
tion as to whether or not this fiber 
should be included. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. That would be the pro- 
cedure which would be followed. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And if the 
gentleman is on that committee, may I 
express the hope that they will review 
their action on this matter and give it 
full attention and every consideration. 

Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, a member of the 
committee. : 

Mr. DEVITT. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question? Is it not true that 
the evidence disclosed that an agent for 
a trade association of cordage manufac- 
turers appeared before the committee, 
and he said that he represented all of 
the cordage people in the country with 
the exception of a factory in Ohio—the 
Hoeven Co.? When he spoke for all of 
the industry in this country, with this one 
exception, he gave as the opinion of the 
industry that there was going to be an 
ample supply of this hard fiber, and he 
recommended to the committee that the 
controls be taken off. 

-Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. In addition to his tes- 
timony, we had the testimony of the de- 
partments of Government. While they 
made no recommendation, they indicated 
that there is.an ample supply for this 
particular season. They also admitted 
that the twine for harvesting and for 
baling purposes has already been pro- 
duced and is now available for use, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my very 
good friend. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I presume that 
if this bill goes to conference and that 
item is one of the matters of difference 
between the House and the Senate full 
consideration will be given to any testi- 
mony the Senate may have taken as well 
as any testimony the House has taken? 

Mr.SPRINGER. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. If and when this bill goes 
to conference, everything will be taken 
into consideration by the conferees, and 
a fair and equitable determination of the 
question will be made. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I have full 
confidence in the makeup of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Did the representatives 
of the cordage industry appear before 
you in connection with manila, abaca, 
and rope, and were they not unanimous 
as to terminating these controls on 
manila fiber? 

Mr. SPRINGER. They were unani- 
mous in their opinion upon that question. 

Mr. STEFAN. The committee was also 
unanimous as to the termination of con- 
trols on manila fiber? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The committee was 
unanimous and made a unanimous re- 
port terminating the controls on the fiber 
and cordage. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is the gentleman famil- 
iar with the Senate bill on that subject? 
Is that also carried out in the Senate bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. As I recall, it is in 
the exact language provided in subpara- 
graph (2) on page 3 of the bill now be- 
fore this committee, except in the Senate 
measure hard fiber and cordage is re- 
tained—while in the House measure it 
was stricken. ; 

Mr. STEFAN. So there is unanimity 
as far as the elimination of controls on 
cordage and fiber is concerned? 

‘ Mr. SPRINGER. With that exception, 
t is. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is on the part of 
the House and also on the part of the 
Senate? 

Mr. SPRINGER. With the variance 
I have indicated, you are correct. 

Mr. STEFAN. The Senate bill is the 
same as you have it in your bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is stricken from 
our bill, and the Senate bill contains it. 

Mr. MICHENER. As a matter of fact, 
the Senate bill, which it is taking up to- 
day, contains the controls on this par- 
soa item, and this bill eliminates 

em. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is entirely cor- 
rect, may I say to my distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is it not a fact that 
Mr. Dodd, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, appeared because he was asked 
to appear in connection with this mat- 
ter, when the bill was up in March, and 
then he appeared again just recently. 
On this occasion he said he did not see 
the necessity for the continuance, but it 
was a matter of policy for the Congress 
to determine and he did not want to 
recommend a matter of policy. 


Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from 


Michigan is entirely correct. That was 
the statement of Mr. Dodd, who testified 
before the subcommittee who heard the 
evidence on this question. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER. I have been assured 
by the gentleman and the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary that un- 
der this bill the Export Control Act, which 
operates under the Defense Act of July 2, 
1940, is fully protected, and that the con- 
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trols under that act will be extended 
under your bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Les. May I ask the 
gentleman if he will defer that question 
for a few moments until I reach that sec- 
tion of the bill. Then I will explain it, 
and if the gentleman has any questions 
at that time I shall be glad to answer 
them. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It seems to me we 
face this practical situation, that at the 
moment there is no shortage of these 
fibers and cordage. That is number one. 
That is very fundamental. Second, the 
Philippines in particular, where the fine 
quality is produced, are now coming back 
into production to supply the world with 
its requirements. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is right. The 
evidence disclosed that fact to us at the 
hearing before the subcommittee. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We have here the 
Government agencies saying there is no 
longer any necessity for Government 
controls and the Government’s interfer- 
ing with business operations. It seems 
to me the only conclusion we can come to 
is to strike out the language in lines 14 
and 15 which the committee has struck 
out. I think the committee acted wisely 
in that respect. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that at the 
very outset of the hearings the statement 
was made by the chairman of the full 
Committee on the Judiciary and by my- 
self as chairman of Subcommittee No. 4 
that unless these departments showed by 
a preponderance of the evidence that the 
controls were absolutely necessary to be 
continued they were going to be discon- 
tinued and decontrolled. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Our party is on 
record with the public of this country 
that we will remove these controls when 
they are no longer necessary. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION. As I understand the 
committee report and the testimony I 
heard on the subject, this is the season 
of the year when there is the greatest 
demand for cord and cordage, and there 
will not be such a demand until next 
year, when the crop season comes on. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct in that statement. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my friend 
from Michigan, Mr. SHAFER. 

Mr. SHAFER. As was stated by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Craw- 
FORD], the Republican Party is on record 
to discontinue the controls as quickly as 
possible. But what are you going to do 
in a case where we are furnishing mil- 
lions of dollars to the nations of the 
world to bid up our products and at the 
same time we pass an act that will not 
control the shipments of exports out of 
the country at the prices that they will 
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pay with our money? For instance, as 
Russia is doing today—paying a premium 
of 37 cents a barrel for our oil and, as a 
result, oil is going out of the country in 
great eargoes unless we extend export 
controls. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman 
will defer that matter untii I come to 
that section, which is section 6, I will 
explain that fully, and I think we are 
going to satisfy him and the committee 
on that question insofar as this measure 
is concerned. 

Mr. SHAFER. I make my observa- 
tion in order to make my position clear— 
that I am for the discontinuance of con- 
trols, but I am convinced, on the basis 
of testimony that we have heard in the 
House Committee on Armed Services, 
that many of these controls or some of 
these controls must be continued, 
whether we like it or not. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MICHENER. There is a differ- 
ence between extending all controls as 
some would do and spelling out the con- 
trols that are necessary to continuance. 
Rather than continue all controls and 
continue the old laws without modifica- 
tion, our committee cooperating with 
the departments has spelled out those 
controls which are necessary now. The 
matter to which the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SHAFER] is referring, 
namely, export controls, will be cov- 
ered by this bill as spelled out therein, 
rather than providing a blanket control 
giving the President or anyone else the 
right to use all controls if, when, and 
where they may think advisable. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? If 
that is true, why exclude petroleum and 
petroleum products? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will explain that 
ina minute. May I say that Iam going 
to offer an amendment later to take care 
of any further exporting of petroleum 
or petroleum products—which I hope 
will be unanimously adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

Antimony is continued. As you know, 
that commodity is used for the con- 
struction of batteries, ball bearings, and 
in the making of bells and articles of 
that kind. This control is essential be- 
cause that is a very critical product. 

Cinchona bark, quinine, and quinidine, 
as I understand, have been eliminated 
from the Senate bill but we have con- 
tinued them with an amendment. If the 
Members will look at the bill on page 3, 
regarding cinchona bark, quinine, and 
quinidine, the bill provides “that controls 
shall not apply to any of said materials 
now held or hereafter acquired by other 
than Government agencies.” That 
means simply that the stock pile which 
the Government has acquired and which 
it now has on hand may be allocated 
but it does not apply to the general pub- 
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lic or the businessmen_of the country 
going into the open market and making 
purchases. There is no allocation insofar 
as their purchases are concerned because 
it was shown conclusively to the sub- 
committee that such control was not 
necessary. 

Under item 4 on page 3 provision is 
made with relation to controls for ex- 
ports which are required to expand or 
maintain the production in foreign coun- 
tries of materials critically needed in the 
United States of America. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HERTER. Is it not true that the 
essential difference between the bill in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. SHAFER] continuing general 
export controls and the bill which is now 
under consideration is that under the 
Second War Powers Act they were not 
export controls as such which were un- 
der consideration, but rather the alloca- 
tion from our domestic production for 
particular needs in the foreign field in 
order to stimulate production for our own 
domestic needs? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. HERTER. So that you are han- 
dling only the export controls insofar 
as they deal with the limited field, 
whereas the bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, which I believe 
has been granted a rule and which will 
come before us shortly, has to do with 
over-all protection of the price struc- 
ture and so on in connection with gen- 
eral export controls. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct on that question. Now, 
hurrying on to the import provisions of 
materials on page 4, relating to fats 
and oils, and that includes oil-bearing 
materials, fatty acids, butter, soap, and 
soap powder, but excluding petroleum 
and pertoleum products, we have also 
stricken “rice and rice products,” for 
the purpose of exercising import control. 
That paragraph relates only to import 
control. Then, you will observe, the sec- 
tion proceeds a little further with refer- 
ence to nitrogenous fertilizer material, 
and we are continuing that commodity 
for the purpose of exercising import con- 
trol and establishing priority in produc- 
tion and delivery for export. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I wish to 
know why butter was included under 
control for export? What was the 
reason given for that, if any? 

Mr, SPRINGER. That relates only to 
import controls. You have cheese, fats, 
and other commodities related to the 
same matter, and this particular section 
to which the gentleman now refers re- 
lates only to import controls. It has 
nothing whatever to do with export con- 
trols. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my friend. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. In 
view of the tremendous volume of cheese 
that is being imported into the country 
it seems to me there should be some 
control over that so that the American 
market on this product would not be de- 
stroyed. I can say to the gentleman 
that of the volume of cheese that is com- 
ing into the United States from Italy 
and from Argentina, much is not up to 
the standard of the American-produced 
cheese; and it would help to put cheese 
in here; to limit the amount of cheese 
that could be imported into the country 
would be very helpful in protecting the 
economy of the producers in the United 
States. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct on that issue as I under- 
stand it, and as it was understood from 
the evidence which was adduced before 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. ALLEN of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Will the 
gentleman tell me if there would be ob- 
jection to excluding copra and coconut 
oil from the category of fats and oils? 
I understand there is an abundant sup- 
ply now from the Philippines and it 
would be a boon to them to be able to 
dispose of their crop due to the fact that 
they have no storage facilities, and it 
would also be somewhat of a boon to 
Pacific Ocean shipping because that is 
one of the large bulk cargoes that would 
be brought back to this country. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the 
gentleman that the departments of the 
Government did not request that such 
matter be carried into this bill further 
than it has been continued in the pend- 
ing measure. 

In the hearing a peculiar situation was 
disclosed on this matter of copra. Our 
vessels leave this country with cargoes 
for the Philippines and elsewhere, from 
which points they could bring copra back 
into thi country for crushing and proc- 
essing, yet they are not permitted to 
bring back cargoes of coconuts for 
crushing purposes. That is the particu- 
lar reason the subcommittee came to the 
conclusion that there was no need of any 
specific mention of that matter in this 
per oniar measure at this particular 

e. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my col- 
league from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. In the 
part of the bill which has to do with 
export controls 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am coming to 
that in just a moment. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Let me 
ask a question or two. I think the 
gentleman can answer them very easily. 

That is existing law right now but it 
expires on June 30. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely right. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Powers 
under the existing War Powers Act ex- 
pire on June 30. 

Mr. SPRINGER. June 30, 1947, next 
Monday night at midnight. 
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Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. This 
merely extends existing law as it affects 
export controls. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman: is 
correct. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Has the 
gentleman any suggestion as to how we 
might strengthen that law to prevent the 
abuses that have come to our attention 
in the last few days with respect to the 
shipment of petroleum and other prod- 
ucts out of the country? 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the 
gentleman I am just coming to that now 
under subdivision 6 on page 4. It relates 
to exports and it uses the word “ma- 
terials.” “Materials” is a rather broad 
word and we excepted from this particu- 
lar provision food and food products, rice 
and rice products, manila (abaca) fiber, 
and cordage, and agave fiber and cord- 
age, and fertilizer materials. May I say 
that in order to strengthen this bill and 
to preserve the petroleum and petroleum 
products from the danger that now exists 
in this country, I intend to offer an 
amendment at the end of line 12 on page 
4 which will “include petroleum and pe- 
troleum products” which are sought to 
be exported. That will make it absolute- 
ly positive that petroleum and petroleum 
products are included in those items, un- 
der that section of this measure. May 
I say further, that particular section of 
this measure provides that before export- 
ing any such commodity, that need must 
be certified to by the Secretary of State 
that it is absolutely necessary for this 
commodity to be exported. That is not 
all. This measure requires an additional 
certification by the Secretary of Com- 
merce showing that the export of this 
commodity “will not be detrimental to 
the domestic economy of the United 
States of America.” I think that reaches 
the point which the gentleman from 
Indiana has mentioned. We have tried 
to preserve our petroleum and its prod- 
ucts for use by our own people. 

Mr. HARNESS cf Indiana. I hope the 
gentleman offers his amendment because 
I want to support it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I intend to offer that 
amendment as soon as the bill is read for 
amendments. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. It is nec- 
essary that something be done immedi- 
ately because under existing law they are 
permitting these things to be shipped out 
and we must take strong steps to stop it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
correct. My amendment will be offered 
and I am confident that the amendment 
will entirely clarify and entirely protect 
that situation. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In reference to 
the amendment the gentleman states he 
intends to offer, I call his attention to 
line 4, page 4, beginning with the words 
“but excluding petroleum and petroleum 
products.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is on imports. 
That relates to import control, solely. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I thought it re- 
lated to exports. In other words, am I 
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assured that the amendment the gentle- 
man proposes to offer will prevent the 
export of petroleum products from the 
United States under present circum- 
stances? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It will do that if the 
Secretary of State makes his certifica- 
tion and if the Secretary of Commerce 
makes his certification in accordance 
with the existing facts. May I say in 
this connection I have just received a 
newspaper from one of the very large 
cities in my district, Richmond, Ind., in 
which it is stated: 

Oil company cuts summer gasoline for 12 
States, including Indiana— 

Those 12 States are cut down to the 
amount which they received during the 
war. That is all of this commodity that 
is to be delivered to them. This article 
states further— 
including Ulinois. Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North and South 
Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma— 


And my own State of Indiana. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman advise 
the committee if he finds any ‘acon- 
Sistency as between the pending reso- 
lution and the Shafer resolution which 
provides for control over exports? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Shafer resolu- 
tion is an over-all coverage. This res- 
olution relates to certain products that 
were controlled under the Second War 
Powers Act. 

Mr. COX. Would the adoption of the 
gentleman’s resolution make necessary 
some amendment to the Shafer resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. SPRINGER. With the amend- 
ment which I propose to offer relating 
to petroleum and petroleum products, 
I think it reaches the very point which 
the gentleman from Michigan desires 
to reach. 

Mr. SHAFER. I am interested fur- 
ther than that. I am interested in the 
control of all exports where they are 
not in surplus in this country. That is 
what my bill calls for. It gives author- 
ity to place a control on anything that 
is in short supply in this country. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman 
will defer that matter, of course, that 
will come up when his bill is presented. 
I hope not to confuse it with this pend- 
ing measure. 

Mr. SHAFER. IT think it has been 
confused right along and that is the 
reason I make this statement. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. A gentleman whom I 
consider an authority on agriculture 
is very fearful of this bill relative to 
shipping out of this country products 
that are short.in agriculture. Does the 
gentleman think agriculture is suffici- 
ently protected or is there danger to 
agriculture in this bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Where food and 
food products are excluded I think ag- 
riculture is entirely protected; at least, 
that is the intention of the Subcommit- 
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tee of the Judiciary Committee and that 
is the intention of the full Judiciary 
Committee in presenting this bill to the 
Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, when the question of 
continuance of controls was first con- 
sidered by the Judiciary Committee, a 
policy was adopted under which all con- 
trols were to be eliminated immediately 
unless a strong case for the continuance 
of controls was made at that time. The 
subcommittee headed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SPRINGER] made a very careful study of 
the entire question and reached the con- 
clusion that there was no need for con- 
tinuance of the controls except as to 
the items mentioned in this bill. 

Furthermore, the committee reached 
the unanimous conclusion that even the 
controls provided for in this bill should 
not be continued beyond January 31 on 
the theory that if the need existed for 
the continuance of controls, Congress 
would be in session again in January and 
we could meet whatever situation existed. 

Now, as to the controls of rope, 
manila—abaca—fiber and cordage, and 
agave fiber and cordage, in addition to 
the reasons given by the gentleman from 
Indiana there is one thing more that 
caused the committee to strike out the 
control as to those items, and that was 
the easing of the shipping situation. 
so that today there are bottoms suf- 
ficient to bring in any amount available, 

Mr. Chairman, there is no disagree- 
ment on any of the provisions in this 
bill and there are no requests for time 
on this side. I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
GARVEY]. 

Mr. McGARVEY. Mr. Chairman, 
about a month ago President Truman 
held a conference with his New Deal 
economic advisers. At that time his en- 
tire Cabinet was present, together with 
others of his official family, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Marriner S. Eccles, who 
eontrols the vastly important credit reg- 
ulations of this Nation. 

After the conference the President 
asked the manufacturers and retailers 
of the Nation to reduce prices in order 
to avoid a serious depression. This, we 
were informed, was the advice of the best 
economic brains of the administration. 
However, Mr. Eccles did not attend the 
conference, and, strangely enough, an 
announcement appeared shortly there- 
after to the effect that the subsidy on 
sugar beets had been lifted to a record 
all-time high of $14.50 a ton. 

In this connection, I wish to refer to 
several events leading to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Eccles as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. In 1934, when this 
appointment was made, you will recall 
that William H. Woodin, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, had formerly been a 
director of the American- Beet Sugar 
Co.—now American Crystal Sugar Co.— 
the company that bailed the Eccles fam- 
ily out of their Amalgamated Sugar Co. 
after years of operating losses. It was 
in 1934 that Congress passed the Jones- 
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Costigan Sugar Act with its beet-sugar 
subsidy, providing enormous profits to 
the sugar producers. 

I would also call your attention to the 
testimony of Mr. Eccles before the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee on May 26, 1947. 
At that time he urged the regulation of 
bank-holding-company expansion to 
block a blow “at the heart of our tradi- 
tional system of competitive banking.” 
When Mr. Eccles was president of the 
First Security Corp. of Ogden, he had 
with him as officers and directors the 
following: M. A. Browning, vice presi- 
dent; E. G. Bennett, vice president; G. S. 
Eccles, treasurer; Joseph Scowcroft, 
director; S. S. Eccles, director. These 
men, with the exception of Mr. Marriner 
Eccles, are still officers and directors of 
the First Security Corp. of Ogden, and 
they are also directors of the Amalga- 
mated Sugar Co., of which Mr. Eccles is 
still chairman of the board. Mr. G. S. 
Eccles is now chairman of the executive 
committee and president of the First 
Security Corp. of Ogden, and Mr. G. S. 
Eccles, S. 8. Eccles, and W. L. Eccles are 
directors. He apparently sees no harm 
in a holding company operating a system 
of banks in which he must still have an 
interest. For the record it might be 
noted that the First Security Corp. of 
Ogden, with consolidated resources of 
excess of $300,000,000, owns the majority 
of all stock of the following banks: First 
Security Bank of Idaho, Boise, Idaho— 
21 branches; First Security Bank of 
Utah, Ogden, Utah—8 branches; First 
National Bank of Salt Lake City—2 
branches; First Security Trust Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah; First Security Bank, 
Rock Springs, Wyo.; First Security 
Building & Loan Association, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

This is the man who eontinues a credit 
policy contrary to all natural laws of 
supply and demand, thrift, and sound 
finance. This is the man who opposes 
the termination of credit control. He 
asked the Senate Banking Committee to 
recommend legislation continuing con- 
trols until July 31,1948. Is he again try- 
ing to stifle production? 

He now opposes the end of Regulation 
W which would permit the publie to pur- 
chase automobiles, refrigerators, electric 
irons, cooking ranges, floor coverings, 
and other items which could not be had 
during the war. As you all know, under 
Regulation W the purchaser is required 
to pay one-third down and the balance 
within 15 months. The continuation of 
this control would have the effect of dry- 
ing up consumer demand with the re- 
sulting curtailment of production. 

This power-hungry Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board has even been 
reaching out to eliminate the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in order 
to acquire control of its functions. As 
usual, his excuse is that he wishes to 
prevent inflation. If he would prevent 
inflation why was the Government per- 
mitted to buy wheat at any old price 
when they could have bought all they 
wanted at $2, a price which is still much 
too high for that commodity. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
the activities of the Federal Reserve 
Board and, more particularly, the activi- 
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ties of its Chairman, could well be in- 
vestigated by this Congress. We are all 
interested in lowering today’s high 
prices. I am sure that an inquiry of the 
type just menticned would provide some 
interesting and conclusive results. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. SHAFER]. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, as 
chairman of the Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee No. 3, which is responsible for 
stock piling of strategic materials, I take 
this time to make my position clear rela- 
tive to this legislation. 

President Truman, on March 20 this 
year, sent a message to Congress request- 
ing legislation to extend export controls 
from the present expiration date—June 
30—for 1 year. Because this authority 
to control exports was originally con- 
tained in the National Defense Act of 
July 20, 1940, this message was sent to 
the Armed Services Committee. 

In order to bring this issue before Con- 
gress, I, as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee to which the message was referred 
by the Speaker, introduced H. R. 3049. 
Extensive hearings were held and H. R. 
3049 was subsequently reported unani- 
mously by the full committee. I then 
appeared before the Rules Committee, 
about 2 weeks ago, to bring the issue 
before the House. Following my appear- 
ance before the Rules Committee, I 
learned that someone from the Judiciary 
Committee had requested a delay in 
granting the rule, stating that that com- 
mittee would have an over-all bill which 
would include the extension of export 
controls, The Rules Committee, I un- 
derstand, held up a rule on H. R. 3049 as 
the result. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the bill under con- 
sideration has been brought up under a 
unanimous-consent request, and I am 
unable to find where it in any way takes 
care of the provisions of H. R. 3049, as I 
have been told that it would. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER. I gladly yield to my 
good and able friend the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does not the gentle- 
man from Michigan believe that with the 
amendments I have stated, and which I 
propose to offer to section 6 on page 4 of 
the bill, the situation will be taken care 
of? 

Mr. SHAFER. No. It takes care of it 
as far as my interest in the exportation of 
petroleum products is concerned, but not 
in regard to many other products which 
I am convinced must be controlled. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a misunder- 
standing regarding this bill and H. R. 
3049. Each bill is necessary. Now, in 
order to clarify the situation, permit me 
to say that this bill, reported by the 
Judiciary Committee, relates to authori- 
ties under the Second War Powers Act, 
and H. R. 3049, reported by the Armed 
Services Committee, as to export con- 
trols is authorized by section 6 of the 
National Defense Act of July 2, 1940. 
As I see it, the two must be considered 
separately. 

The Judiciary Committee bill permits 
export controls on certain specific items 
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and, as the Second War Powers Act is 
written, permits a complete embargo on 
a few specified items, such as tin, anti- 
mony, fats, and oils—and now petroleum. 

The Second War Powers Act does not 
provide for any system of licensing. On 
the other hand, the Export Control Act, 
H. R. 3049, is a bill to authorize the ex- 
tension of export controls as contained 
in section 6 of the National Defense Act 
of July 2, 1940. This permits controls to 
be exercised on any item deemed to be 
essential in the national interest. These 
controls are based upon an allocation 
system from this country of those items 
considered to be in short supply. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the 
Judiciary Committee bill, now before us, 
only permits an outright embargo on a 
few specified items, whereas the export 
control bill, H. R. 3049, will permit the 
continuation of existing controls on 
those items now under contro] under a 
licensing system. It covers a great deal 
more than the Judiciary Committee bill. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, I do not want 
to further Government controls any 
more than any other Member of this 
House, but we who dislike controls have 
been forced into the position of extend- 
ing them. And so long as this Congress 
continues to vote millions of dollars to 
foreign nations to be used to bid up the 
prices of our own products, controls will 
be necessary. 

The bill under debate and H. R. 3049 
must both be enacted. I cannot see how 
the two can be combined into one. I 
shall support this bill and will bring in 
H. R. 3049 as soon as the leadership 
permits. The Judiciary bill, in my opin- 
ion, does not do all that is necessary. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no requests for time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete.— 

FINDINGS OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF. POLICY 

SEcTION 1. (a) Certain materials and facili- 
ties continue in short supply at home and 
abroad as a result of the war. The continued 
exercise of certain limited emergency powers 
is required to complete the orderly recon- 
version of the domestic economy from a 
wartime to a peacetime basis, protect the 
health, safety, and welfare of the American 
people, and to support the foreign policy of 
the United States. 

(b) It is the general policy of the United 
States to continue emergency wartime con- 
trols of materials only to the minimum ex- 
tent necessary (1) to protect the domestic 
economy from the injury which would result 
from adverse distribution of materials which 
continue in short world supply; (2) to pro- 
mote production in the United States by 
assisting in the expansion and maintenance 
of production in foreign countries of ma- 
terials critically needed in the United States; 
and (3) to aid in carrying out the foreign 
policy of the United States. 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word and ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I have asked for this time for 
the purpose of clearing up the language 
on page 4, line 3. 

What I would like to know is whether 
that language is not ambiguous or if 
something is the matter with it or else 
I cannot read the English language. I 
take it from the report that what that 
means is that under this bill the Presi- 
dent will have the power to control fats 
and oil imports and then so far as fer- 
tilizer is concerned he is going to control 
both imports and exports. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
irony of it is that here we have a bill 
back in our laps where the President 
says he does not want the power to con- 
trol one commodity, which happens to be 
wool, and yet at this same hour we are 
going to give him powers of control over 
many other imports. 

Mr. SPRINGER. With reference to 
the nitrogenous fertilizer materials, we 
get a large portion of those materials 
from Canada. Consequently, it is nec- 
essary to have some control on imports 
so we can get that commodity here in 
our country for use. In the other hand, 
after it has been processed some of these 
fertilizers are sent to foreign countries 
so those people can produce some of their 
food so that we will not be called upon 
to furnish all the food that is necessary 
for the people over there. That is the 
purpose of that particular provision of 
the bill. I think it is very wholesome, 
and it is essential that the provision re- 
main in the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The last 
sentence reads, “Thus the considerable 
burden now shouldered by the United 
States in feeding foreign populations 
would be gradually alleviated.” 

I think the time has come in this coun- 
try when somebody had better check up 
and find out whom we are feeding and 
who is feeding us. The chances are that 
in pounds, bushels, and tons, the world 
is feeding us just as much as we are 
feeding them. I think the time has 
come when we ought not to be telling 
the world that we can feed them when 
we will not be able to do so. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to my colleague the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Do I understand the situ- 
ation to be that upon the enactment of 
this bill there will not be continued any 
longer any controls on exports of fats 
and oils, including oil-bearing materials? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is right. That 
particular section—section 5, on page 4— 
relates to imports. 

Mr. PACE. And no controls will be 
continued on that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Whatever controls 
exist at the moment, if any, would still 
exist, but this relates only to import 
controls. k 

Mr. PACE. Whatever exists, exists on 
the authority of the act which you are 
now amending. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
correct, 
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Mr. PACE. Therefore, if this is the 
substitute for the existing authority, 
there will not be any authority to control 
the exports of fats and oils. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. With 
reference to cheese, I wish to advise the 
committee that so much cheese is com- 
ing here from Italy and Argentina and 
other countries that our markets are 
being glutted because of these imports. 
I wonder if there is some way that the 
gentleman can propose an amendment 
to this bill so that there may be a lim- 
itation on the imports of cheese? This 
cheese should be used in Italy, where 
they need it, rather than to export it to 
the United States while we are sending 
other food over there. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wiseonsin. I real- 
ize the situation, but I can say to my 
distinguished colleague from Minnesota 
that if a bill like the wool bill that passes 
this House by a large majority is vetoed 
by the President, even after the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has sent the bill up 
here, I would not care to introduce a 
bill which I could expect to be passed 
and signed by the President. So I will 
leave the cheese out of this situation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am taking this time 
to secure a little more information from 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee in charge of the legislation. 
I heard the colloquy between him and 
my colleague from Georgia with refer- 
ence to export controls. I wish to ask 
the gentleman from Indiana if there is 
any provision in the bill for the con- 
tinuance of export controls when it 
comes to wheat, flour, grains, cereals, or 
fats and oils? ; 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does the gentle- 
man desire to know whether or not in 
my opinion they come under import con- 
trols or export controls? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Ex- 
port controls. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Under section 5 fats 
and oils are brought under the import 
control provision, and nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer material for the purpose of exer- 
cising both export and import controls. 

Under section 6 the gentleman will ob- 
serve that the export control relates to 
materials and as I indicated just a little 
while ago, I intend to introduce an 
amendment to make it positive that pe- 
troleum and petroleum products will also 
be embraced under the export controls. 
Under that provision the Secretary of 
State must certify that it is absolutely 
needed abroad. Even that is not suf- 
ficient but the Secretary of Commerce 
must also certify that the exportation of 
the particular commodity will not in any 
way be detrimental to the domestic 
economy of the United States of 
America. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. What 
about the other commodities? 

Mr. SPRINGER. If I may proceed a 
little further, we differ in this measure 
from the Senate amendment in that the 
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Senate bill seeks to set up a new board, 
another agency. They provide for the 
appointment of a Director at a cost of 
$15,000 a year. That means, of course, 
the setting up of a large agency the cost 
of which no one can foresee. We, by 
this bill, seek to put the responsibility 
on these two heads of departments, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Commerce and require that they must 
certify as to those commodities provided 
in this bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman has not fully answered my 
question on export controls over grain, 
flour, and other commodities that are 
now under export control. The reason 
I asked my question is that the price 
level in this country has risen tremen- 
dously on certain foods; and we must rec- 
ognize that as long as the Congress of 
the United States has a policy which ap- 
propriates hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to people in other countries to be 
used in the purchase of food commodi- 
ties from the United States we are going 
to Have an increased price level in this 
country. We are sympathetic to the 
idea of lending aid to the distressed peo- 
ple in other countries but there has been 
considerable complaint about the high 
prices of food in this country, particu- 
larly meat and bread, corn and other 
commodities. The people ought to be 
told that as long as our country fur- 
nishes the dollar exchange to the coun- 
tries which never expect to pay one 
penny back to us that some controls 
must be continued—and I do not like 
controls—as long as we provide the 
money, tax the people for the money and 
then give it away and give away our 
food commodities. It unavoidably brings 
higher prices in this country. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say that title 
3 of the Second War Powers Act, which 
is section 1501 (a) relates to allocations 
and priorities, that is all. There are cer- 
tain items which we are excluding and 
eliminating from the provisions of con- 
trols under that particular section in this 
bill. 

This bill is not as broad as that intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. SHAFER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for four additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. By the terms of the 
gentleman’s bill it is very broad and all- 
inclusive, it is a blank check, in other 
words, to the President. In this pending 
bill we seek to eliminate controls under 
the allocation and priority provisions of 
section 3 of the Second War Powers Act. 
There is that broad difference between 
his version and the version of the bill 
now before us. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Then 
the gentleman is of the opinion that the 
power to issue export licenses for the ex- 
port of certain products is still covered 
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either in his bill or in the bill of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER]? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think it is. That 
is my interpretation of the measure, and 
that concurs with the view of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I under- 
stand the licenses are going to be issued 
the same as they have been on the export 
of wheat; is that right? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
my understanding now. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. I am advised that there is 
a third bill, one coming from the Armed 
Services Committee, on this question, or 
is that the bill to which the gentleman 
from Michigan referred? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is the bill to 
which the gentleman from Michigan [| Mr. 
SHAFER] referred. It is a bill that came 
out of the Armed Services Committee. 
There is another bill coming over from 
the Senate, as I understand it, which is 
somewhat at variance with the bill now 
before the committee. 

Mr. PACE. How does it happen so 
many committees have jurisdiction over 
this legislation? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I cannot understand 
that. The bill we now have was submit- 
ted to the Judiciary Committee and the 
Judiciary Committee had jurisdiction 
over it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It is 
under the new reorganization act that 
the conflict has occurred, which may be 
worthy of investigation. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? = 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The Reorganization 
Act had nothing to do with it. In the 
last Congress the Congress gave to the 
Judiciary Committee jurisdiction over 
war powers acts. The Shafer bill crigi- 
nates with an act of 1940, before we were 
in the war, permitting the President to 
place export controls on strategic mate- 
rials, national defense materials, so that 
the President at that time might say 
which country got military supplies from 
this country. The Shafer bill would con- 
tinue that policy enlarged so that the 
President of the United States would be 
the czar as to if, when, where, and how 
exports were carried out. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman from Michigan for his 
contribution to this discussion. It is 
good to have it clear here. Let me point 
out again that the food situation as well 
as the petroleum and oil situation in the 
United States is becoming serious. In 
providing money for other countries to 
buy these products in the United States 
we should exercise a great degree of cau- 
tion to see that all of these vital materials 
are not pulled out of the country to the 
detriment of the American people. If 
we do not take action, then we may have 
that serious inflation in the United States 
which will cause disaster to everyone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I address myself to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Judiciary to ascertain if it is a fact that 
rice and rice products are deleted and 
stricken from the terms of this bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
correct. Rice and rice products are ex- 
cluded from the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat in- 
trigued by the statement just made by 
the distinguished gentleman from Min- 
nesota, who again called attention to the 
fact that it is high time that we began 
to take some inventory of the resources 
of this country in order to see whether 
we can afford the actual drain upon the 
physical resources of this Nation. 

I wonder if the Members of Congress 
have in mind the fact that you will have 
provided authorization for appropria- 
tions for relief and for expenditures for 
people alleged to be suffering from hun- 
ger well over $1,500;000,000, $775,000,000 
of that to be expended by the Army in 
occupied areas during the next fiscal 
year, $400,000,000 for Greek-Turkish aid 
in fiscal 1948 and most of the balance to 
be expended during the present calendar 
year. I have been listening to the testi- 
mony before the deficiency subcommit- 
tee in which the requests for appropria- 
tions are being considered, and I think 
it is high time that the Members of Con- 
gress and the people of America are 
aroused to the seriousness of the threat 
to our own economy that is involved in 
this picture. 

Now, am I talking wildly when I make 
that statement? The testimony before 
the committee shows that the State De- 
partment and the President of the 
United States are so concerned, as are 
the other departments of Government, 
that a Presidential investigating com- 
mittee has just been appointed. For 
what purpose? To make a survey of the 
resources of the United States for the 
purpose of determining whether or not 
we can continue to fulfill these commit- 
ments. And, yet, in the face of that crit- 
ical situation, recognized by the Presi- 
dent and his advisers, we continue to 
march merrily on and on and on, as 
though the resources of these United 
States were utterly unlimited. Then we 
pick up the paper and see one Secretary 
saying that we are a have-not nation 
as to oil; that we are a have-not nation 
as to minerals, as to copper, as to tin, 
and a hundred other items. Yet we pro- 
pose to assume burdens which amount to 
70 to 80 percent of the total cost of look- 
ing after and caring for the unfortunate 
peoples of the world. The great heart of 
America goes out to these people who 
are suffering, and yet we have finally 
reached the point now where the ad- 
ministration is forced to come to the con- 
sideration of the simple question, How 
far can we go and maintain our own 
economy? 

So I want to issue a warning and I 
want to issue a challenge to this Con- 
gress and to the people of America who 
so lightly and blithely and apparently 
with so little concern can urge the Con- 
gress to continue this program of foreign 
spending, spending, and spending, when 
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we may wake up when this report comes 
in and find that we have so depleted our 
own economy that we will be in danger 
of a violent collapse. 

It is worth giving some thought to, my 
friends. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ob- 
tain information from the gentleman 
from Indiana in charge of this bill. I 
turn to page 4, and my first question is 
under original paragraph (6), as amend- 
ed, paragraph (5). Does this paragraph 
reading “fats and oils for the purpose of 
exercising import control” confine it to 
fats and oils that are required for im- 
port? 

Mr. SPRINGER. To the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi I 
may say that the provision relates to 
import controls; fats and oils and ma- 
terials which are included there. Rice 
and rice products were stricken out. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I understand 
that. My question is that fats and oils, 
for the purpose of exercising import 
control are included in this section. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is precisely 
correct, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Now then, 
what is the meaning of this language? 
“and nitrogenous fertilizer materials for 
the purposes of exercising import con- 
trol and of establishing priority in pro- 
duction and delivery for export.” All 
that is confined to import materials, 
what is the meaning of the language 
about establishing priority for export? 

Mr. SPRINGER. As the gentleman 
will note, after “control” in line 7 there 
is a comma, and then we start with this 
new provision with regard to nitrogen- 
ous fertilizer materials. That relates 
largely to nitrogen, for the purpose of 
exercising import control. We get most 
of that nitrogen from Canada. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; that is 
perfectly clear, if the paragraph stopped 
there. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then it goes fur- 
ther and says, “for the purpose of estab- 
lishing priority in production and de- 
livery for export.” As the gentleman 
knows, there is some fertilizer produced 
in this country now being exported to 
foreign countries so they can produce 
and take care of themselves. That ex- 
port control as reported is to cover that 
situation. The evidence was clear and 
conclusive upon that need. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In other 
words, that export control is continued 
for imports in production for export? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That control is con- 
tinued. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. What is the 
meaning of the following section, Ma- 
terials (except food and food products, 
and fertilizer materials) required for 
export“? When you except them in the 
following section from the export pro- 
vision, is there not a contradiction? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No. The gentleman 
will understand that in paragraph 5 as 
renumbered on page 4, for delivery for 
export,” that relates to the fertilizer 
when completed. When we get down to 
the next paragraph, it relates solely to 
export, and it provides that the fertilizer 
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materials are excepted. But they are 
covered, in our opinion, in the preceding 
section. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. They are ex- 
cepted in paragraph 6, unless imported 
for production for export as provided in 
paragraph 5. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. 
rect. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If I under- 
stand the language, fertilizer materials 
would be excepted from any export con- 
trol under that paragraph 6. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It was the thought 
of the subcommittee and it was the 
thought of those who had discussed that 
question that since it was handled in the 
previous section, that is, it related to 
import control and establishing priority 
in production and for delivery for ex- 
port, that such language took care of 
the situation as far as fertilizer is con- 
cerned, and there was no necessity of 
carrying it on in the next section, which 
relates entirely to export. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes, but they 
except fertilizer materials from export. 
As I understand, there is no control over 
domestic fertilizer, but only on fertilizer 
imported to be used in production for 
export. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, under that sec- 
tion. That I think is taken care of in 
the preceding section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TEMPORARY RETENTION OF CERTAIN EMERGENCY 
POWERS 

Sec. 2. To effectuate the policies set forth 
in section 1 hereof, title XV, section 1501, of 
the Second War Powers Act, 1942, approved 
March 27, 1942, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 1501. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided by statute enacted during the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress and except 
as otherwise provided by subsection (b) of 
this section, titles I, II, III, IV, V. VII, and 
XIV of this act and the amendments to exist- 
ing law made by such titles shall remain in 
force only until March 31, 1947. After the 
amendments made by any such title cease 
to be in force, any provisions of law amended 
thereby (except subsection (a) of section 2 
of the act entitled ‘An act to expedite na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved June 28, 1940, as amended by the act 
of May 31, 1941) shall be in full force and 
effect as though this act had not been en- 
acted. 

“(b) Title III of this act and the amend- 
ments to existing law made by such title 
shall remain in force only until June 30, 
1948, for the exercise of the powers, au- 
thority, and discretion thereby conferred on 
the President, but limited to the following 
materials, and to facilities suitable for the 
manufacture of such materials: 

“(1) Tin and tin products; 

“(2) Manila (abaca) fiber and cordage, 
and agave fiber and cordage; 

“(3) Antimony; 

“(4) Cinchona bark, quinine, and quini- 
dine; 

(5) Such materials for export which are 
required to expand or maintain the produc- 
tion in foreign countries of materials criti- 
cally needed in the United States, for the 
purpose of establishing priority in production 
and delivery for export, and such materials 
which are necessary for manufacture and de- 
livery of the materials required for such ex- 
port; 

“(6) Fats and oils (including oil-bearing 
materials, fatty acids, butter, soap, and soap 
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powder, but excluding petroleum and petro- 
leum products) and rice and rice products, 
for the purpose of exercising import control, 
and nitrogenous fertilizer materials for the 
purposes of exercising import control and of 
establishing priority in production and de- 
livery for export; 

“(7) Materials (except food and food 
products, and fertilizer materials) required 
for export, but only upon certification by the 
Secretary of State that the prompt export 
of such materials is of high public impor- 
tance and essential to successful carrying out 
of the foreign policy of the United States, 
for the purpose of establishing priority in 
production and delivery for export, and such 
materials as may be necessary for the manu- 
facture and delivery of the materials required 
for such export: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding the extension to June 30, 1948, 
made by this subsection, the two Houses of 
Congress by concurrent resolution or the 
President may designate an earlier time for 
the termination of any power, authority, or 
discretion under such title III: Provided 
Jurther, That nothing in this subsection (b) 

be construed to continue beyond March 
31, 1947, any authority under paragraph (1) 
of subsection (a) of section 2 of the act en- 
titled ‘An act to expedite national defense 
and for other purposes,’ approved June 28, 
1940, as amended, to negotiate contracts with 
or without advertising or competitive bid- 
ding: Provided jurther, That nothing con- 
tained herein shall affect the authority con- 
ferred by Public Law 24, Eightieth Congress, 
approved March 29, 1947, or the Sugar Con- 
trol Extension Act of 1947. 

“(c) The functions exercised under title 
III of this act and the amendments to ex- 
isting law made by such title, shall be ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, except as to the require- 
ments of section 3 of that act.” 


Mr. WALTER. (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that-the further read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with, and 
that the bill be open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 7, strike out June 30“ and in- 
sert “January 31.” 

Page 3, line 11, after products,“ insert ex- 
cept for the purpose of exercising import con- 
trol of tin ores and tin concentrates.” 

Page 3, line 14, strike out lines 14 and 16. 

Page 3, line 16, strike out “(3)” and insert 
“(a)” 

Page 8, line 17, strike out “(4)” and insert 
"(3)" 

Page 3, line 18, insert “Provided, That con- 
trols shall not apply to any of said materials 
now held or hereafter acquired by other than 
Government agencies.” 

Page 3, line 21, strike out “5” and insert 
“4” 

Page 4, line 6, strike out “6” and insert 
Cd. Sul 

Page 4, line 5, after the word “products” 
strike out “and rice and rice products.” 

Page 4, line 10, strike out 7“ and insert 
ug” 

Page 4, line 11, after the word “products” 
insert “rice and rice products, manila (abaca) 
fiber and cordage, and agave fiber and 
cordage.” 

Page 4, line 20, after the word ” in- 
sert “Provided, That no such certification by 
the Secretary of State shall be effective un- 
less and until the Secretary of Commerce 

shall certify that the proposed action will not 
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be detrimental to the domestic economy ot 
the United States.” 

Page 5, line 1, strike out “June 30” and in- 
sert “January 31.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPRINGER: 
In line 10, page 4, after the word “Materials” 
insert a comma; and in line 12, page 4, after 
the parenthesis at the end of the line insert 
a comma and add “including petroleum and 
petroleum products.” 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
plained this amendment when we were 
engaged in general debate. The amend- 
ment is offered at this point in order to 
be certain that there is export control 
continued over petroleum and petroleum 
products. 

As the Members well know, through- 
out the country there is a very great 
shortage of oil and gasoline. Just re- 
cently we learned that we are exporting 
at the rate of approximately 1,000,000 
barrels of oil and gasoline per month to 
Russia from this country, and that at 
this very moment they are threatening 
to ration gasoline in this country. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Is there anything in 
existing law that would enable the Gov- 
ernment to prevent the exportation of 
oil by those companies who want to make 
greater profits by exporting this oil? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think there is per- 
haps nothing that would absolutely 
reach that, but by writing it into this 
particular bill by way of an amendment 
I feel confident that we will be able to 
control that situation by giving export 
controls to the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, in that con- 
nection that under this export control 
which is provided in this section of the 
bill it must be certified by the Secretary 
of State to the effect that it is of high 
public importance and essential for the 
carrying out of the foreign policy of the 
United States. That must be so certified 
by the Secretary of State. That is not 
all, After the Secretary of State makes 
that certification, then it is necessary for 
the Secretary of Commerce to also 
certify that the exportation of this par- 
ticular commodity which they are seek- 
ing to export will not in any way be detri- 
mental to the domestic policy of the 
United States of America. That is about 
as far as we could go in protecting that 
particular feature. The responsibility 
will then rest upon the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Commerce. 

But I feel confident, Mr. Chairman, 
that they will protect the exportation of 
oil and gasoline far different from that 
which has been carried on in the past. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished chairman, . 

Mr. MICHENER. As a matter of fact, 
the Secretary of Commerce could not do 
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other than so certify, if there was any 
type of rationing of gasoline in this coun- 
try. That would affect the domestic 
economy. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
precisely correct. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California, 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been a member of the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs since I have been a Member 
of the House of Representatives. At the 
present time I am a member of the Phil- 
ippine Commission and I try to keep in- 
formed on problems concerning the 
Philippine Islands. 

I desire at this time to compliment the 
chairman and his committee for having 
stricken lines 14 and 15 from the bill 
and sincerely hope that should the bill 
go to conference they will insist on the 
bill as amended. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to thank the 
gentleman for his observation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr. 
McDonoucH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor the amendment of the gentleman 
from Indiana. S 

I would like to inform the House that 
the concern over the shipment of oil to 
Russia is a matter that has aroused the 
Nation. They are paying a premium on 
the oil that they are purchasing. 

I am confident that this amendment 
will prevent the wasting of our natural 
resources. It will require a certification 
by the Secretary of State that exports 
of petroleum and petroleum products will 
not be detrimental to the domestic econ- 
omy of the United States. 

We are being informed that gasoline 
may be so short in the near future that 
we may have to ration it in some States. 
It is ridiculous, yes, almost criminal that 
we should permit exports of gasoline and 
oil to foreign sources who may use them 
to wage war on us, and at the same time 
deplete our Own supply so that rationing 
may be necessary. 

We must protect our natural resources. 
We must be alert to our future and espe- 
cially when our resources are being 
sought by nations that talk peace and 
prepare for war. 

I urge adoption of this amendment as 
a proper and expedient precaution to our 
own safety. Russia not only wants all of 
our gasoline and oil but all she can get 
from the Middle East. The gentleman 
from Indiana is to be complimented for 
his amendment. It should be adopted. 

Mr.WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Can the gentleman 
from California inform us as to the com- 
panies that are shipping this oil to Rus- 
sia? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The information 
I have, and which I believe is authentic 
is that there are many companies in the 
United States shipping oil to Russia. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s explanation in response 
to my question with respect to nitroge- 
nous fertilizer material, As I understand, 
paragraph 6 on page 4, renumbered 
paragraph five old section applies: 

To nitrogenous fertilizer materials for the 
purpose of exercising import control and of 
establishing priority in production and de- 
livery for export. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana may proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As I under- 
stood the gentleman he said that lan- 
guage in that section applied to nitroge- 
nous fertilizer materials that are im- 
ported but which are to be used in the 
production for export. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct; that is the way we con- 
sidered it, and that is our interpretation 
of that provision in the bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And then para- 
graph 6, old paragraph 7, exempts 
from export fertilizer materials produced 
in the United States for export. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In order to 
make those two sections conform I ask 
the gentleman if it would not be in order 
to insert the word “nitrogenous” in line 
12 before the word “fertilizer” thus mak- 
ing the two sections agree? Would 
there be any objection? I do not see that 
there could be. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There would be no 
objection on the part of the Committee if 
that word were inserted as indicated by 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will offer such 
an amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
that my amendment be voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Cierk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: 
Page 4, line 12, insert the word “nitrogenous” 
before the word “fertilizer.” 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say that the committee has no objec- 
tion to that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, some weeks ago the 
President sent a message to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives on the 
question of export controls. That mes- 
sage on export controls was referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services by the 
Parliamentarian of the House. 

Subcommittee 3 of the Armed Services 
Committee, which is concerned in the 
mobilization of war industries, the stock 
piling of strategic materials, and so forth, 
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under the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER], con- 
ducted extensive hearings on the ques- 
tion of the extension of the Export Con- 
trol Act. Some 2 or 3 weeks ago the sub- 
committee reported by unanimous vote 
to the full committee, and the full com- 
mittee reported favorably a bill, H. R. 
3049, by unanimous vote, to the House. 
Application was made to the Rules Com- 
mittee. At that time no rule was granted, 
nor so far as I know was the rule denied, 
but since that time I am given to under- 
stand the Committee on Rules has seen 
fit to grant a rule on the bill from the 
Armed Services Committee, H. R. 3049. 
It may be that the action of the com- 
mittee on the bill from the Judiciary 
Committee today will obviate necessity 
for the consideration of H. R. 3049 which 
comes from the Armed Services Commit- 
tee on at least a portion of the subject. 

My point in taking the floor at this 
time is to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER], what 
portion of his bill extends export control 
as such under the provisions of the act 
of July 2, 1940? 

Mr. MICHENER. The chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee does not have 
before him the law to which the gentle- 
man from New York refers. 

The act of July 2, 1940, as I recall, was 
an act affecting national defense mate- 
rials only, which was passed before we 
entered the war. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. That 
is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. The purpose of the 
bill at that time was to make it possible 
for the President of the United States 
to designate to which countries strategic 
materials should be sent. 

In other words we were told we were 
not going to get into the war, that we 
were not in the war, but that we would 
enact a law giving the President the 
right, in his discretion, to send strategic 
materials to such countries as he, the 
President, might select. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. All 
right. Let me ask the gentleman an- 
other question. I assume the gentle- 
man has read the provisions of the bill, 
H. R. 3049, reported unanimously by the 
Armed Services Committee? 

Mr. MICHENER. Les. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I am 
informed that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SHAFER] has been in con- 
sultation with Senator Coon, who is 
the head of the subcommittee on this 
subject in the Senate. I believe it is a 
correct statement to say that the provi- 
sions of 3049, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee bill, on this subject are included 
in the Senate bill which will be acted 
upon today. In other words, it is ac- 
ceptable to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee of the House and would be were our 
bill to pass. I ask the gentleman from 
Michigan, is he informed upon these 
provisions in the proposed Senate bill? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. I may say 
that the Committee on the Judiciary has 
cooperated with the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Senate, of which Mr. COOPER 
is a member, Mr. Cooper is a member 
of that committee and has had charge of 
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this matter. The members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee had an extended con- 
ference last night with Mr. Cooper and 
I think there is a general understanding 
that we want to accomplish the same 
things. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. The real trouble is 
that in the Senate bill instead of permit- 
ting the President to administer as is 
the case under existing law, they set up 
an administrator with a salary of $15,000 
with the right to employ such help in 
numbers as he may see fit to administer 
the law. We are very much opposed to 
that. The Shafer bill would simply give 
the President all the right which he has 
to allocate or designate the materials to 
be exported. In other words, it is-a 
question of whether or not you give the 
President a blank check to do as he may 
see fit or to spell it out in the bill as 
in the House bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I asked 
the gentleman a question. I did not ask 
him for a statement of views as to the 
provisions. 

Mr. MICHENER. I thought I was 
answering the gentleman's question. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Are the 
provisions in the Senate bill comparable 
to the provisions of the bill H. R. 3049? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Is it the 
intention of the conferees from this com- 
mittee, when they go to conference with 
the Senate, to accept the Senate provi- 
sions or not? 

Mr. MICHENER. It would not be my 
purpose to accept anything in the Senate 
bill that gave the President a blank check 
to use his discretion in all cases without 
limitation. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I do not 
care what you think. I want to know 
whether or not you will accept the pro- 
visions. The answer is “No.” 

Mr MICHENER. The language as 
written? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. I would not want to 
pass on that, because if I had written the 
language I would have made it shorter. 
I would simply say that the President 
shall have such authority as he hereto- 
fore had, and stop there. That is all. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SHAFER], if he has any observations to 
make. 

Mr. SHAFER. The gentleman from 
Michigan apparently inferred in his re- 
marks that I am standing behind the 
Senate bill to establish a new adminis- 
trator. A 

Mr. MICHENER. No; I did not intend 
that. 

Mr. SHAFER. I did not want my po- 
sition misinterpreted. 

Mr. MICHENER. No. I do not think 
the gentleman from Michigan is in favor 
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of this administrator, but, in my judg- 
ment, the gentleman from Michigan now 
speaking thinks his bill could be written 
in much less language by saying that the 
President shall have all the power he has 
hau since 1940 to allocate as he may see 
fit. I may be wrong about that. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan would like to be 
assured whether the provisions in his bill, 
whether it is his bill, or a bill of the Sen- 
ate, or anyone else's bill, will be finally 
agreed to? 

Mr. SHAFER. All I would like to have, 
Mr. Chairman, is the assurance that con- 
trols can be placed on any items in short 
supply in this country. That is all I ask, 
and that is what my bill provides. There 
are only 415 items now being controlled 
under this act. There were 3,200, as I 
explained before. 

This organization that administers the 
act, the Department of International 
Trade, has done a good job in decontroll- 
ing all items that have been in surplus 
supply. All I ask is the assurance that 
the OTI just will not be abolished on 
the 30th day of this month. If it is, the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
can take the responsibility for the in- 
crease in the prices of those articles that 
will be shipped out of here and no control 
had over them. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman and 
I do not differ a lot, but I want to call 
his attention to the fact that these 3,200 
items that have been removed have been 
removed largely because of legislation 
enacted by the Congress, which is just 
along the lines of this bill. This bill is 
carrying on the first Decontrol War 
Powers Act which this House passed, 
which came from our committee, and 
which was responsible for the decontrol 
of practically all of those items. But I 
do not want to revive the law enacted in 
1940 without any limitation, without any 
reference to anything that has happened 
from the time the original authority was 
given, up to now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I am 
glad to have this colloquy in my time. 

Mr. SHAFER. May I ask the gentle- 
man one more question? Did the Ju- 
diciary Committee hear Mr. Blaisdell and 
Mr. McIntyre and others of the Office 
of International Trade? Did they ap- 
pear before his committee? 

Mr. SPRINGER. They did not. 

Mr. SHAFER. I did not think so. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We notified every- 
one who was interested in the legislation 
to appear, and specific invitations were 
issued to the departments of Govern- 
ment interested. But those gentlemen 
did not appear and they did not testify. 

Mr. SHAFER. It appears very much, 
Mr. Chairman, that we must have two 
different bills on this matter, as I have 
contended, because if those gentlemen 
did not appear before the Judiciary Com- 
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mittee they should have appeared before 
this bill was brought before us. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. After 
those other men were notified. 

Mr. MICHENER. The departments 
were notified. Amplifying what my 
colleague from Michigan has said, as I 
recall, according to the report, hearings 
were held on the Shafer bill back in April. 
We were holding hearings at that time, 
too, on this matter, and we held hear- 
ings up to the 28th day of May. The 
gentlemen to whom he referred appeared 
before his committee weeks and weeks 
ago. Now, we introduced this bill at 
the request of the very people he is talk- 
ing about and on the 28th day of May, 
and then we held additional hearings. 
They sent up their experts and the 
people who advocated what is in this 
bill. The Shafer bill was introduced on 
June 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

THE RESOURCES OF OUR COUNTRY MUST BE 
PROTECTED ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, I am particularly in- 
terested in the legislation before us that 
deals with the question of export con- 
trols, especially as it applies to petroleum 
and petroleum products. I am generally 
in favor of a minimum amount of control 
by the Federal Government, but I do 
think that in dealing with such an im- 
portant problem, it is well for us to take 
notice of some of the things that are 
going on with regard to exportation of 
oils and other materials to other coun- 
tries. 

I direct your attention to a serious 
situation with respect to oil. We are ex- 
porting oil to foreign countries where it 
is sold at premium prices. We are in- 
formed that our country exported more 
than a million gallons of gas and oil to 
Russia during the last month at a pre- 
mium price of 39 cents per barrel. We 
also shipped large supplies to other 
countries. 

The Secretary of the Navy told a com- 
mittee of this Congress recently that 
our country is becoming a “have not” 
Nation with respect to our gas and oil 
supplies. Big oil companies have just 
published statements to the effect that 
they are going to ration gasoline for 
a while because the demand is greater 
than the capacity of our refineries. 

It appears we are depleting our oil and 
gas resources in favor of the countries 
of Europe, some of whom have vast sup- 
plies of their own. It seems to me that, 
while we are willing to divide with for- 
eign nations, it would be well that we 
find out where our supplies are going 
and whether our resources can stand the 
exports of such materials that are being 
purchased at premium prices from 
funds, a great extent of which are loaned 
by this country. 

Our Government in recent months has 
given or loaned, in one way or another, 
either through the Army, the State De- 
partment, or otherwise, approximately 
one and one-half billion dollars to other 
nations so they may buy products and 
materials from this country. This 
money, of course, comes from the Fed- 
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eral Treasury. I do not want to be mis- 
understood. I am in favor of doing as 
much as we can within reason to re- 
habilitate people of other countries who 
are in need, but I believe there are at 
least two things that ought to be con- 
sidered: First, we should know what 
products are going out of this country, 
where they are going, and for what use. 
We should also be informed with respect 
to our own resources, so it may he deter- 
mined whether our reserves and supplies 
are sufficient to take care of the demands 
without injury to the Nation’s stability. 

In view of the situation I have just 
outlined, the American people are en- 
titled to be informed with respet to this 
condition, especially considering that the 
funds for the purchase of these supplies 
are in the most part being furnished by 
the American taxpayer. 

After all, we want to help people who 
are in need, but, at the same time, we 
must protect our own interests. Let us 
take a little inventory as we go along. 
It is time, I think, for the American 
people to stop, look, and investigate. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, during the war it was 
necessary to delegate a great deal of au- 
thority to the executive department. I 
think the Committee on the Judiciary 
has been doing a good job in trying to 
write off some of the controls that were 
delegated during the war. They will 
remember that the gentleman now ad- 
dressing the House introduced resolu- 
tions to end some of these controls that 
may have been necessary during the war. 
I still have a resolution before the 
Judiciary Committee and I understand 
that some attention is being given to it. 
I hope that we can go along with the 
other body, as they have passed a bill 
that takes off these controls that are in 
effect because of the war. 

There is one control, however, that I 
wish the Committee on the Judiciary or 
the Committee on Public Works, to which 
the several resolutions were referred, 
would deal with. It relates to the power 
of the Executive to freeze a part of the 
appropriation bills as passed by this 
Congress. Let us go over that again. 

At the present time the Chief Execu- 
tive claims to have the authority under 
the War Powers Act to nullify any part of 
the appropriations that this Congress 
might pass. You do not think so? Well, 
he did it last year the day after Congress 
adjourned on an appropriation bill that 
the Congress passed relative to public 
works. Public works includes irrigation 
projects, post offices, flood control, and 
similar projects. Now, he did that the 
day after Congress adjourned last year. 
It must be remembered that when that 
public works appropriation bill was be- 
fore him, he had 10 or a dozen Members 
of Congress down when he signed the 
bill, and he handed a pen to each one 
that had been interested in the bill and 
said that this was a great step forward. 
The Congress adjourned on August 3 of 
last year, but in a letter dated August 
2 he froze most of the work for Public 
Works. That freeze order included ap- 
propriations for reclamation and flood 
control. Last week this Congress appro- 
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priated $12,000,000 to take care of emer- 
gency flood control work. It might not 
have been necessary had work proceeded 
under the appropriation as passed by 
the Congress last year. 

I submit to my colleagues that the 
Chief Executive should not have the 
authority under the Second War Powers 
Act to nullify a portion of an appropria- 
tion bill that might be passed by this 
Congress. He still has that authority. 
I hope the proper committee, whether it 
be the Committee on the Judiciary or the 
Committee on Public Works, will take 
the steps necessary to see that this au- 
thority is eliminated, because it has 
never been held by any President here- 
tofore and it has never been so exercised. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Nebraska 
that on the 24th of this month the Sen- 


ate passed Senate Joint Resolution 123, 


which I understand eliminates 142 spe- 
cific laws which were closely related to 
the conduct of the war. It may be that 
the very act to which the gentleman re- 
fers is incorporated among those con- 
tained in that bill. I am not certain. 
That bill has just been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I under- 
stand we are going to start checking on 
these laws immediately, and the matter 
will soon be before the House. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am glad 
to know that. I know that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, of which the gen- 
tleman is a member, and whose chairman 
is the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MicHENER], will go into that problem 
carefully. I hope you will xplore it 
thoroughly, and if you do find that the 
President still retains the authority un- 
der the Second War Powers Act to freeze 
appropriations passed by this Congress, 
that you will take appropriate action to 
annul such authority. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murray of Wis- 
consin: On page 5, after subsection (c), in- 
sert a new subsection to read as follows: 

„d) The President shall have power to 
control both imports and exports of wheat, 
flour. corn, oats, and barley.” 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, the adoption of this amend- 
ment will clear up this matter so we will 
know in time what is in this bill and 
what in time is not in the bill. I have 
heard two answers. One is that wheat 
exports were to be controlled and the 
other was that they were not going to be 
controlled. If you adopt this amend- 
ment it will clear up that situation. At 
least we will know then whether or not 
wheat is included. 

I repeat what our distinguished col- 
league from Minnesota said, and may I 
say there is not a Member of this House 
that is closer to the food situation and 
has been for the last 20 years than the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AUGUST 
H. ANDRESEN]. If there is any reason in 
the world to extend any powers to Presi- 
dent Truman at this time in connection 
with agricultural products, it surely is so 
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far as wheat is concerned. Wheat is the 
staff of life. It is hard for me to get up 
here today in my present frame of mind, 
as I mentioned before, when they will not 
even have controls over a little thing like 
wool, and try to give the President power 
to control the export of wheat. There is 
no reason for me to be wrong too, I do 
not think there is a Member of this House 
who wants to assume the responsibility 
of letting these exports of wheat go all 
over the world and not have any control 
over them. Wheat prices have settled 
down. The price is not very much above 
the support price at the present time. I 
should like to have any Member here tell 
me what the price of wheat is going to 
be in 30 days in view of what we are 
facing so far as the United States oat 
and corn crop is concerned in 1947. Do 
you deliberately wish to raise the cost of 
living at this time? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I feel 
that the gentleman’s amendment should 
be adopted, unless it is cleared up by the 
committee that these commodities are 
included, because so long as we furnish 
money to foreign countries to buy these 
commodities, and they do not expect to 
repay the money, they will bid up the 
price and take the commodities out of the 
United States. As the gentleman has so 
well said, when it comes to producing 
feed crops this year, we may have to use 
a lot of this wheat in lieu of corn to take 
care of our livestock and produce dairy 
products, pork, and poultry products for 
the people. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I hope 
the committee takes the right attitude 
and accepts this amendment. There is 
nothing personal in it as far as I am 
concerned. Very few bushels of wheat 
are produced in my district, but I do know 
we have 140,000,000 people in the United 
States, and I know that bread is the staff 
of life. I know that as a Member of Con- 
gress I do not want to sit here and leave 
the President powerless and let wheat 
from this country go all over the world 
and have the price of wheat $2.50, $3, or 
$4 a bushel, which is what they are selling 
the Argentine wheat for at the present 
time. So I hope the committee will ac- 
cept this amendment. 

Mr. SHAFER. Will your amendment 
take care of oil? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
takes care of wheat and grain. 

Mr. SHAFER. That is what I wanted 
to know. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] relates to the 
import and export controls on wheat, 
oats, corn, and other farm commodities. 

We are dealing in this bill with the 
controls on allocations, the controls on 
priorities that are set forth in title III 
of the Second War Powers Act. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin is broad in its terms 
and proposes certain provisions which 
I do not think come within the provisions 
of this bill. This bill relates to certain 
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items which have been continued under 
control by the extension of the Second 
War Powers Act. The export control 
which the gentleman from Wisconsin 
suggests by his amendment is all- em- 
bracing and does not relate to the allo- 
cation or the priority but gives both im- 
port and export controls on certain 
commodities not relating to allocations 
at all. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee cannot 
accept the gentleman’s amendment, and 
I ask the Committee to vote it down. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am taking this time to 
try to clarify what seems to me to be a 
rather confused situation, both regard- 
ing thin bill and the general export con- 
trol bill which was reported out of the 
Committee on Armed Services and on 
which a rule was granted this morning. 

I hope the chairman of the committee 
or the chairman of the subcommittee 
will check me on these facts if my under- 
standing is incorrect. 

Export controls were first put on in 
this country a year and a half prior to 
the time that we went to war. That was 
done by the act of July 2, 1940, long be- 
fore the Second War Powers Act was ever 
thought of. 

The bill which the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SHAFER] has introduced 
and which will be before us shortly, deals 
with the continuation of the Presidential 
powers that were given at that time. 
Those Presidential powers were intended 
to protect this country from having 
drained out of its domestic economy all 
sorts of things which would include grain, 
flour, tractors, and all types of things 
for which we have a great domestic need 
and for which competitive bidding, if 
they were in short supply, would drive 
the domestic prices up to such a point 
as to destroy our entire economy. That 
is the bill which the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SHAFER] has introduced 
and which wil] come before us later. 

The bill from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as it has been reported, is a 
bill which has a much more limited ap- 
plication, and with that limited applica- 
tion the amendment just offered does 
not really take care of the situation 
which the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. Murray] had in mind. The intent 
of the Second War Powers Act was never 
to control exports but to control domestic 
priorities with respect to exports so that 
the Government in certain exceptional 
cases could require manufacturers in this 


country to send certain types of ma- 


chinery or goods abroad because of the 
valuable returns that we get for doing 
that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

The amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin relates to the 
general Export Control Act while we are 
dealing here in the Second War Powers 
Act with title III which relates to alloca- 
tions and priorities and is not all-inclu- 
sive as is proposed by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin in his amendment. 

Mr. HERTER. Will the gentleman 
agree that we have to have a combina- 
tion of both bills? At the present time, 
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as I understand it, the Senate has ap- 
proved a bill which is now a combination 
of the two things. If we pass both bills, 
they would then be considered in con- 
ference as a single matter even though 
there was a division of jurisdiction in 
the matter as it was handled here in the 
House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that I understand 
the Senate is considering that bill at this 
particular time and it has not yet been 
voted out; at least, that is the informa- 
tion I received this morning. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I would 
like to ask the gentleman whether there 
would be any objection—I recognize the 
gentleman as a great parliamentarian— 
to the gentleman from Michigan offering 
a new title to this bill which would in- 
clude his amendment? 

Mr. HERTER. After all, I am not the 
Parliamentarian of the House, but we are 
dealing with two entirely different laws 
which were put on the statute books at 
different times. While there is an over- 
lapping to a limited degree, they have 
been under separate jurisdictions and 
before different committees of the House. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Then we 
have the gentleman’s assurance that the 
bill of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SHAFER], for which a rule has already 
been granted, will come in subject to 
amendment and that in that bill we can 
take care of the wheat and feed situation. 

Mr. HERTER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that if that bill comes before the 
House in its present form, it already 
takes care of the situation the gentleman 
has in mind. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, may 
I suggest that, if the two bills deal with 
different subjects, then parliamentarily 
they cannot get married in the House. 
A point of order would lie. If both bills 
are included in a bill that comes from the 
Senate, they would be married, and they 
would be before the conference. 

Mr. HERTER. The gentleman is a 
great parliamentarian and knows much 
more about the rules governing such 
things than I; but I believe it is ex- 
tremely important that the general ex- 
port control powers be maintained be- 
cause we are likely to get ourselves into 
a very serious situation on many com- 
modities that we cannot now foresee 
which may become scarce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired 


The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his 
amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to di- 
rect a question to a member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. Is there anything 
in the bill that continues Government 
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control over freight cars used for the 
transportation of gas, ofl, and petroleum 
products. Is there anything in this bill 
that continues this authority in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government? 

Mr. SPRINGER. As the gentleman 
knows, title 3 of the Second War Pow- 
ers Act relates to priorities and alloca- 
tions. That is what we are dealing with 
here. We are not dealing with the 
broad general subject such as the Ex- 
port Control Act, or anything of that 
character. The question here deals 
with allocations. Under title 6 on page 
4 of the bill the gentleman will note 
that the word “materials” is used in con- 
nection with export controls. That is a 
very broad word. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The matter of which I 
speak has no relation whatever to ex- 
port controls, it is related to control of 
freight cars or control of cars that were 
built for the Government and put into 
use in the petroleum industry for do- 
mestic use. 

The Government controlled the use 
of these cars by leasing them to various 
and sundry companies. They were used 
to transport butane and other liquefied 
gases. The Government has controlled 
these cars but they have been declared 
surplus and control will end on June 30. 
Allocations were attempted to be made 
by ODT under the War Powers Act. 
What I am seeking to find out is wheth- 
er control over those cars is continued 
in this bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is nothing 
specific on that subject in this bill. The 
Office of Defense Transportation and the 
War Manpower Commission jointly had 
something to do with that subject—per- 
haps more recently the Office of Defense 
Transportation has that problem; but 
this bill relates only to allocations and 
priorities and contains nothing regard- 
ing the matter to which my good friend 
has referred. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The point I am trying 
to make is that these cars did come 
under allocations and priorities and I 
want to know whether the law granting 
such control of these cars is extended 
by this act. 

Mr.SPRINGER. The question of con- 
tinuation is set forth in sections 4, 5, and 
6 in the new provisions of the bill; and 
those powers are all that are being con- 
tinued by this bill. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman means, 
then, that this power is not continued 
or extended to anything except those 
things which are specifically mentioned 
in, and sent out, and described in this 
bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And which could 
be included by interpretation; but there 
is no specific reference to the matter 
which the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has mentioned. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Cote of Missouri, Chairman of the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 3647) to extend cer- 
tain powers of the President under title 
3 of the Second War Powers Act, had 
directed him to report the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to, and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the bill 
and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any of the amendments? 
If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
“unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on the bill just passed 
may have five legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. % 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 3993) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 717), which 
was read a first and second time, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. COOPER reserved all points of 
order. 

MARY LOMAS 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 1742) for 
the relief of Mary Lomas, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Line 5, strike out 54 and insert “56.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concerred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Carrell, its enrolling clerk, an- 
nounced that the Senate disagrees to the 
amendment of the House to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 13) entitled “Joint 
resolution to extend the succession, lend- 
ing powers, and the functions of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation,” re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
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the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Buck, Mr. 
CAPEHART, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. MAYBANK, 
and Mr. SPARKMAN to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rrconp and in- 
clude an editorial from a magazine, 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 207, 
providing for membership and participa- 
tion by the United States in the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization and 
authorizing an appropriation therefor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
207, with Mr. Bren in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. GORDON]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to vote for the passage of House 
Joint Resolution 207 as reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. I believe the conditions that are 
written in this joint resolution are ade- 
quate, and recommends a fair distribu- 
tion of responsibilities in solving the 
gigantic problem for the care of dis- 
placed persons for their repatriation or 
resettlement. 

The International Refugee Organiza- 
tion is the method recommended by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
for the solution of the displaced persons 
problem. 

If the United States does not become a 
member of the International Refugee 
Organization, that organization will not 
come into being. Thus, the question of 
United States participation is really 
identical with the question of whether 
the International Refugee Organization 
should exist at all. If there is no Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, the 
United States will have to assume, for an 
indefinite period, all costs and respon- 
sibilities connected with the care and 
assistance to the eventual disposition of 
the over 600,000 displaced persons in 
American-occupied zones. This eventu- 
ality would prove disadvantageous to the 
United States on financial, practical, and 
political grounds. 

The cost to the United States last year 
of taking care of our share of the dis- 
Placed persons was about $130,000,000. 
Our share of the International Refugee 
Organization budget for the first year 
would be only $73,500,000. A saving of 
$56,500,000 would thus be effected. 

The resettlement of the displaced per- 
sons in our zones will not be financed by 
the respective countries which will re- 
ceive them, but by the International 
Refugee Organization or—if it does not 
come into being—by the United States. 
In the former case, the United States 
would contribute 45.75 percent of the de- 
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veloping costs of resettling all of the 
estimated 800,000 displaced persons to be 
resettled. In the latter case, we would 
pay 100 percent of the resettlement costs 
of between 500,000 and 600,000. 

The participation of 15 or more coun- 
tries in the International Refugee Or- 
ganization will create a collective stim- 
ulus toward solution of the problem as 
quickly as possible through resettlement. 
Toward that end the resettlement prob- 
lem will be in the forefront of discussion 
on a world-wide basis. 

But if the United States has not sup- 
ported the international solution of the 
problem through an International Refu- 
gee Organization, we would have to play 
a lone hand in arranging with other 
countries for the resettlement of our dis- 
placed persons. This would doubtless 
take considerably longer, thus prolong- 
ing our subsidization of the care and 
maintenance costs well beyond the 3- to 
5-year goal of the International Refugee 
Organization. 

This organization would consolidate 
and greatly simplify the processes 
through which relief and resettlement 
are to be effected. Therefore, the per 
capita costs would be at a minimum. 

Without this organization, the United 
States would have to deal separately 
with a multiplicity of countries, private 
agencies, missions, and individuals. Real 
economy through consolidation would be 
almost impossible. Per capita costs 
would thus be much higher both for care 
and resettlement. 

The orderly disposition of the displaced 
persons problem is, for financial, polit- 
ical, and humanitarian reasons, es- 
sential to its success. The formulation 
of just, uniform, and recognized stand- 
ards concerning displaced-persons care, 
assistance, eligibility, nationality deter- 
mination, documentation, international 
travel, resettlement, and legal and po- 
litical protection, is of prime importance 
not only to the displaced persons them- 
selves, but to the countries of the world. 
Obviously a forum of interested nations 
can fulfill these objectives far more com- 
pletely, quickly, and satisfactorily than 
can any one country acting unilaterally. 
Efficient solution of such matters will di- 
rectly or indirectly benefit every country 
involved, and especially those—such as 
the United States—which are important- 
ly involved in the displaced-persons 
problem. The international scope of the 
refugee problem was officially recognized 
by the first meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the UN in January 1946. Fail- 
ure to achieve such results will bring 
chaos to the world-refugee problem, and 
ultimate repercussions of a far-reaching 
nature. 

Politically, the United States cannot 
afford to avoid international participa- 
tion in one of the great world problems 
emerging from the war. Even if we had 
not a single displaced person in our zones, 
the moral and political obligation to ac- 
cept international responsibility toward 
the succor of more than a million anti- 
Fascist refugees would be inescapable. 

House Joint Resolution 207 authorizes 
United States membership and partici- 
pation in the work of the International 
Refugee Organization, a temporary or- 
ganization within the framework of the 
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United Nations, which was formed De- 
cember 15, 1946, to deal with the problem 
of war refugees and displaced persons 
who are being cared for at present by the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration and the occupying 
armies. The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, however, 
will terminate on June 30, 1947, throwing 
the entire burden and expense of this 
problem on the United States Army and 
other occupying armies unless the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization takes 
over. 

Our joining this United Nations or- 
ganization is an act of international co- 
operation that will save money for the 
United States, will carry out our agreed 
share in the support, repatriation and 
resettlement of these victims of war and 
its aftermath, without change in our im- 
migration laws or policies, and will termi- 
nate existing responsibilities for the dis- 
placed persons in the United States oc- 
cupied zones. 

During the war Hitler had more than 
10,000,000 people from the countries he 
occupied in concentration camps or at 
slave labor. It is estimated that on 
VE-day there were over 8,000,000 of these 
war victims. They were the survivors of 
the diabolically ingenious system of tor- 
ture, terror, and starvation by which the 
Nazis suppressed the occupied countries 
and got their work done. Since VE-day 
over 7,000,000 of them have been re- 
patriated, returned to their homes, or 
resettled, placed in other lands. Others 
have come to the camps as refugees from 
postwar Soviet terror and persecution. 
There remained on December 31, 1946, 
slightly more than 1,000,000 displaced 
persons in Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
as follows: 


794, 735 
242. 669 


These displaced persons, men, women, 
and children, in about 700 camps, num- 
bering from a few hundred up to 16,000, 
are what has been called the hard core 
of unrepatriables. 

Many of them do not dare return home 
because of well-justified fear of perse- 
cution. Although the occupied countries 
must contribute to their support, basic 
care and maintenance must be continued 
for them and arrangements must be 
made for their eventual repatriation or 
resettlement. 

Up to now responsibility for this essen- 
tially civilian problem has been divided 
between the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, the In- 
ter-Governmental Committee on Refu- 
gees, the American, British, and French 
Armies—a wasteful, expensive, confus- 
ing, unsatisfactory system. Two-thirds 
of the displaced persons are under the 
American flag, a charge on the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, 
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Our failure to join the International 
Refugee Organization would be tanta- 
mount to a rejection of the idea of inter- 
national effort as the ideal medium for 
the solution of humanity’s problems. 
Thus, the underlying unity of all world 
organizations, and particularly of the 
United Nations, would be seriously preju- 
diced by our stand. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the joint resolution 
we now have under consideration is a 
companion measure to Senate Joint 
Resolution 77, with the same title and 
purpose, unanimously passed by the 
Senate on March 25, 1947. It had been 
reported to the Senate on March 11, 1947, 
with the unanimous approval of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
With no change in the text, except as to 
the amount of our contribution, the reso- 
lution was introduced in the House as 
House Joint Resolution 207 and referred 
to the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. After hearings, conducted by a 
subcommittee of which I was a member, 
and after earnest consideration by the 
full committee, the measure was reported 
out with the committee’s unanimous 
approval. 

There are three important provisions 
in the measure. First, it authorizes the 
acceptance by the United States of mem- 
bership in the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, the first organization set up 
by the United Nations to take care of an 
international problem. Second, it au- 
thorizes the President to designate the 
United States representatives and al- 
ternates who will attend the sessions of 
the Organization. Third, it authorizes 
the appropriation annually of such sums 
as may be necessary for the payment of 
its administrative expenses. 

It is quite natural that the Members 
of the House should want to know, not 
only the reasons for the establishment 
of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, but also why it is either necessary 
or advisable for the United States to be- 
come a member of or to contribute to the 
costs of carrying out its purposes and 
the expenses of its administration. 

No doubt our situation in respect to 
displaced persons in Europe is known to 
many Members of the House. There may 
be others, however, who have had no 
opportunity nor occasion to look into the 
matter and who therefore desire further 
information. It is my hope that in the 
short time allotted to me I may be able 
to give a reasonably clear explanation 
of the purposes of the proposed legisla- 
tion and the reasons for its enactment. 

When the United States and its allies 
took over Germany after defeating the 
German army, over 8,000,000 people from 
countries conquered and looted by Hitler 
were found in concentration camps or 
engaged in enforced or slave labor. 
These were called “displaced persons.” 
Most of these were the helpless victims 
of aggression held in bondage by a brutal 
taskmaster. Freed by the allied armies, 
their disposition immediately became a 
serious problem—a problem not yet com- 
pletely solved. 

From VE-day down to the present, 
however, approximately 17,000,000 of 
these people have either been repatri- 
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ated, that is, returned to their former 
homes in the respective countries from 
which they were removed, or have been 
resettled in other countries. Pending 
repatriation or resettlement, all dis- 
placed persons, including women and 
children, had to be fed, clothed, and 
sheltered at great expense by UNRRA, 
the intergovernment Committee on Ref- 
ugees, and the Army. Of this expense, 
the United States bore its full share. 

Today, of the 1,000,000 persons re- 
maining unrepatriated and unresettled, 
there are 600,000 in the United States 
camps, under the American flag, who, 
with the passing of UNRRA and unless 
the task is taken over by some other 
agency, must be housed, clothed, and fed 
by our Government alone, at an annual 
cost of $130,000,000. 

Of the 600,000 now being cared for in 
American camps, there are practically 
none who can be repatriated. For a 
reason that no one can well question, 
they refuse to return or to be returned 
to their former homes. They are cer- 
tain that should they return they will be 
welcomed by death or by the chains of 
slavery. 

Among the persons who thus fear re- 
patriation and who must be resettled are 
278,868 from Poland, 180,838 from the 
Baltic countries, 39,404 from Yugoslavia, 
13,800 from the Soviet Union, 2,400 from 
various sections of western Europe, and 
86,000 from other parts of the world. 
There are also 193,332 persons of the 
Jewish race who cannot be repatriated 
and for whom must be found places for 
resettlement. 

The process of resettling these people 
has been and is now going on as rapidly 
as possible. I am advised that prospects 
are brightening every day for acceptance 
of large numbers of displaced persons by 
other countries. A large number have 
already been resettled in various Euro- 
pean countries, such as Belgium and 
Norway, and several South American 
countries have already agreed to accept 
quite a number of them as immigrants 
and prospective citizens. 

We had evidence before our committee 
showing that within the past 3 months 
there were resettled in Brazil 5,000 per- 
sons, in Chile 8,000, in Colombia 400, in 
Peru 5,000, and in Venezuela 15,000. 
Within the same time, 50,000 displaced 
persons were resettled in Belgium. As I 
have stated, from now on, the job will 
be one of resettlement only—a task in- 
volving the negotiation of agreements 
with various nations whereunder the per- 
sons will be permitted to enter those 
countries—a fixed number in each case— 
and there find a haven and establish 
their homes. To accomplish this in the 
shortest possible time will be the task 
of the new Organization: 

It must be understood that the Or- 
ganization we are discussing today is an 
instrumentality of the United Nations. 
In December last, the United Nations, 
anticipating the liquidation of UNRRA 
and recognizing the international char- 
acter of the problem of displaced per- 
sons, undertook the establishment of an 
Organization to take over the task of car- 
ing for and resettling them, such Or- 
ganization to take charge immediately 
after UNRRA closed up. A constitution 
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for IRO—International Refugee Organi- 
zation—was approved by the General As- 
sembly on December 15, 1946, and par- 
ticipation of the nations of the world 
invited. 3 

Under the constitution the signatures 
of 15 states were required to bring the 
Organization into existence, Up to this 
date 19 states have signed, and the allo- 
cated contributions of such signatory 
states total more than the 75 percent of 
the budget required by the constitution 
as a condition precedent to the Organi- 
zation’s establishment. The United 
States signed the constitution, subject, 
however, to the approval of the Congress. 
Therefore, to make the membership and 
participation of the United States ef- 
fective, it is necessary to pass the legisla- 
tion now under consideration. 

Incidentally, it may be stated that 
neither Russia nor any of her satellites or 
puppet states have joined this organiza- 
tion. Their adherence is not anticipated. 
It is, however, expected that quite a num- 
ber of other nations will join following 
the passage by Congress of the pending 
legislation. Other nations have been 
awaiting the action of the United States. 

Immediate action on this legislation is 
extremely important. UNRRA goes out 
of existence within the next few days— 
June 30, 1947. There is no other organ- 
ization either ready, willing, or author- 
ized to take over. UNRRA has had *he 
direction and management of the dis- 
placed persons camps. So far as I recall, 
no one has yet told us just what will hap- 
pen when UNRRA steps out. Perhaps 
the Army will step in and do the whole of 
a job on which it was doing a part. I am 
not advised. But I do know that the 
job is one for this proposed international 
organization—a facility working under 
and with the United Nations. 

May I, in conclusion emphasize the 
fact that, by joining with the IRO to 
solve the problem of displaced persons, 
we will save the difference between the 
annual cost of doing the job alone, which 
we will be forced to do, and our annual 
contribution to the Organization. The 
cost to the United States of taking care of 
displaced persons during the past year 
of 1947 was $130,000,000, including the 
sums paid out by our Army and our con- 
tribution through UNRRA. Our annual 
contribution to IRO will be $73,520,000. 
Therefore, our membership in the IRO, 
if we join under the authorization of this 
legislation, will save to the United States 
the difference between $130,000,000 and 
$73,500,000—a net saving of $56,500,000 
for the first year. Our saving for ersuing 
years, and until the work of the Organ- 
ization is completed, will be in the same 
proportion, but determined by the num- 
ber of persons who may be resettled each 
year. It is believed, and earnestly hoped, 
that the Organization will have com- 
pleted its task within the next 3 years. 

The pending legislation is desirable 
from every standpoint The problem of 
displaced persons is certainly one of in- 
ternational concern. There is certainly 
no valid reason why the United States 
should alone be responsible for its solu- 
tion or should alone carry the heavy 
burden it imposes. The International 
Refugee Organization will relieve us of 
@ great part of the burden and much 
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of the responsibility. Our membership 
in the Organization imposes no obliga- 
tion other than the payment of our an- 
nual contribution, and this, as has been 
shown, is for the first year, $56,500,000 
less than we have heretofore been con- 
tributing for the same purpose. 

From time to time I have been asked 
whether or not this legislation would in 
any way change or modify our immigra- 
tion laws. Some inquirers have ex- 
pressed the fear that in some manner 
the resolution might open the door for 
admission of a number of refugees or 
displaced persons into the United States, 
regardless of our immigration regula- 
tions. 

Such fears are entirely groundless and 
unwarranted. The Committee on For- 
eign Affairs saw to it that an amend- 
ment, written in the bill before its pas- 
sage by the Senate, was incorporated in 
the measure we are now considering. 
That amendment clearly and expressly 
provides against any modification or ab- 
rogation of our immigration laws by this 
resolution and specifically inhibits the 
admittance into the country, or settle- 
ment or resettlement herein, of any per- 
son or persons without prior approval 
of Congress. The amendment further 
provides that the resolution shall not 
be construed as such prior approval. 
This safeguard is certainly ample and 
its language certainly cannot be misin- 
terpreted. s 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Assuming 
that we do not find places for these 
people, how long will we be expected to 
carry the load? 

Mr. KEE. We will be expected to carry 
the load, if we fail to go into this Or- 
ganization, just as long as a single dis- 
placed person remains in the American 


camps. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will he 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield o the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that if 
this Organization is organized and we 
join it we can retire on 1 year’s notice, 
whereas today we have the obligation on 
our own hands? 

Mr. KEE. That is true. It is further 
true that it is anticipated by this Or- 
ganization, a new organization that will 
take over this work, that they will cer- 
tainly find a place for the resettlement 
of all of these people within 3 years. 
They are already resettling them very 
rapidly. Belgium recently took 50,000 
persons and Brazil has taken 5,000. Peru 
has accepted 5,000 and Venezuela 15,000. 
Other countries are rapidly taking them. 
If we place this burden where it belongs, 
these people will be resettled and the 
$130,000,000 cost to us annually will be 
reduced to $73,500,000. 

The need for prompt action on this 
legislation in imperative, and I want to 
express the earnest hope that the pro- 
posal may receive the unanimous ap- 
proval of the membership of this body. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN], 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs should be 
commended for reporting favorably on 
this humanitarian legislation (H. J. Res. 
207). This resolution provides for mem- 
bership and participation by the United 
States in the International Refugee Or- 
ganization and authorizing an appro- 
priation therefor. 

There are today over a million dis- 
placed and homeless persons in the war- 
stricken countries of Europe. Some of 
these unfortunate people cannot go back 
to their former homes on account of 
hostile governments now in control 
which will imprison or execute them on 
account of former views and independ- 
ent thought. The great majority of 
these displaced and unfortunate war vic- 
tims are without any opportunities to 
establish a homeland or secure work or 
earn a livelihood. By adopting this res- 
olution, the United States will share 
with other countries its just and pro 
rata responsibility on caring for these 
helpless people. In considering this res- 
olution, we must look upon our country 
as the world’s leading Nation, willing 
to shoulder its responsibility to human- 
ity. These homeless people have been 
harassed, abused, and starved to the 
point where they are pitiful objects for 
human charity. No sensible person 
could turn his back upon the appeals 
for aid those people make to the Chris- 
tian and civilized nations of the world. 

I have received numerous requests 
from individuals and organization in the 
industrial Calumet Region of Indiana, 
asking that our great country do its share 
to finish the burdensome responsibility 
which has been thrown upon democratic 
nations by reason of the recent World 
War. I hope and trust that this reso- 
lution passes as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the joint resolution for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby 
authorized to accept membership for the 
United States in the International Refugee 
Organization (hereinafter referred to as the 
Organization“), the constitution of which 
Was approved in New York on December 15, 
1946, by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, and deposited in the archives of the 
United Nations: Provided, however, That this 
authority is granted and the approval of the 
Congress of the acceptance of membership 
of the United States in the International 
Refugee Organization is given upon condi- 
tion and with the reservation that no agree- 
ment shall be concluded on behalf of the 
United States and no action shall be taken 
by any officer, agency, or any other person 
and acceptance of the constitution of the 
Organization by or on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall not consti- 
tute or authorize action (1) whereby any 
person shall be admitted to or settled or 
resettled in the United States or any of its 
Territories or possessions without prior ap- 
proval thereof by the Congress, and this joint 
resolution shall not be construed as such 
prior approval, or (2) which will have the 
effect of abrogating, suspending, modifying, 
adding to, or superseding any of the immi- 
gration laws or any other laws of the United 
States. 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
Mr. Chairman, I take this time for the 
purpose of asking the gentleman from 
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Ohio [Mr. Vorys] some questions. I 
think it is probably brought out clearly 
in the joint resolution and was brought 
out rather clearly on the floor yesterday 
that this resolution does not change our 
immigration laws. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The section which has just been 
read, which is known as the Revercomb 
amendment, inserted in the companion 
Senate bill by Senator REVERcomB, makes 
that as clear as human language can do 
it. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. This joint 
resolution refers to the constitution of 
the IRO. Is there anything in that con- 
stitution that might bind the United 
States Government in any way to take 
any part of the refugees or displaced 
persons in the American zone in Europe 
or any other place in Europe? 

Mr. VORYS. There is not. The Rev- 
ercomb amendment was the result of a 
long study and consideration of legal 
opinions in the Senate, and it positively 
eliminates any such possibility. Of 
course, the purpose of the IRO is to do 
three things: To support these people, 
and repatriate them or send them home, 
if possible, and third, to resettle them, 
that is, find a new home for them, and 
new homes are being found for thou- 
sands of them. That is the way these 
camps will finally be eliminated. But 
no country is forced to accept any and 
by the terms of the constitution and to 
make assurance doubly sure, we have 
put in the Revercomb amendment which 
is absolutely airtight on that. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Following 
the question I asked the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. KEE] a moment ago, 
assuming that the United Nations do not 
find a place for all of these people to 
settle, how long will we be expected in 
the United States to carry this financial 
burden? 

Mr. VORYS. Of course, that is any- 
body’s guess. The hope is that within 
2 or 3 years, at the outside 5 years, this 
problem will have been eliminated. I 
can give you my own suggestion, and 
that is that when these camps have been 
reduced to the point where all of those 
who can be resettled or repatriated have 
been resettled or repatriated and when 
the economy of Germany has again been 
built up, then those who need merely 
custodial care, that is, the lame, the halt, 
and the blind, will be supported by the 
German people under international 
supervision, however, to make sure that 
the Germans do not do with them what 
they did with the displaced persons dur- 
ing the war. Certainly, that is unoffi- 
cial, but that is my hope as to the way 
the thing could end up in 2 or 3 years. 
Of course, we can retire or withdraw at 
any time on a year’s notice, and if this 
gets too burdensome we will bow out. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. KEE. The international super- 
vision, of course, would be the super- 
vision of the TRO, the organization that 
we are setting up. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. But we are 
not, that is, the Government of the 
United States is not in any way bound by 
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anything written in that constitution. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KEE. We are not bound by any- 
thing written in that constitution as 
compared with the act we are consider - 
ing here. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. May I ask 
one further question of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

We have pending in the Congress a 
bill to bring some 400,000 so-called dis- 
placed persons into the United States as 
immigrants for permanent residence. I 
doubt that bill passes, but is there any- 
thing in this House Joint Resolution 207 
or in the constitution involved in it 
which will warrant anybody saying that 
Congress is bound on moral grounds, 
having passed this resolution, to take 
a number of immigrants? 

Mr. VORYS.- There is not only no 
moral commitment in this legislation 
there is not only no moral commitment 
on our entering into this organization 
which would require us to change our 
immigration laws, but in my judgment 
we will have tremendous moral pressures 
brought on us, if we fail to do anything 
for the support of these people where 
they are now, to take care of them since 
we refused to go into this international 
organization to take care of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I simply 
want to get that in the record because if 
this so-called refugee bill ever gets to 
the floor I do not want to hear it said in 
this House that having gone into this 
we are morally obligated to take the 
next step and let down our immigration 
barriers. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Since it has been 
figured here that we are to pay 39.8 per- 
cent of the administration budget and 
45.7 percent of the operating budget, 
which is almost half, those percentages 
must have been based on something. 
Why wilt it not be reasonable to argue 
that we should take that percentage of 
displaced persons? 

Mr. BLOOM. Oh, no. 

Mr. MATHEWS. I am asking why. 

Mr. VORYS. -Obviously, the big finan- 
cial load fs put on the nation that is best 
able to bear the load. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Yes. 

Mr. VORYS. On the other hand, the 
resettlement obligation is being put 
most heavily on those nations which can- 
not contribute financially, but which do 
need manpower. That is the way the 
thing is operating at the present time. 
We are putting up the lion’s share of the 
money, and those nations which do not 
have the money but which do need man- 
power and have the places to resettle 
the people take the lion’s share of the 
resettlement. 
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Mr. MATHEWS. Have we the gentle- 
man’s assurance on that? 

Mr. VORYS. Yes; that is what is go- 
ing on right now. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I am glad 
the gentleman from Ohio has made that 
statement because we now have a solemn 
commitment from the Foreign Affairs 
Committee that while the United States 
is putting up the bulk of the finances we 
are going to expect other nations to take 
the load of receiving these people. I 
desire to say in conclusion that I am 
fearful, after all, that this resolution 
will prove to be unwise. We all sympa- 
thize with people in distress, and I think 
our Nation has made most ample provi- 
sion for them, but it seems to me that we 
ought to take stock and see how much 
further this Nation can go in such mat- 
ters first. The resources of this Nation 
are not unlimited. The committee can- 
not give us any estimate of how long 
we may be expected to keep up this vast 
expenditure. They say it might last up 
to 5 years. How long can we keep 
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this whole problem, it seems to me. 
We now know that UNRRA was badly 
handled, almost a failure. Nations took 
advantage of us. The substance which 
we sent over there was misused in a great 
many cases and probably in few cases 
was it made known to the recipients that 
the United States was putting up the 
great bulk of it. It seems that this new 
organization—IRO—is now to step in 
where UNRRA left off. What assur- 
ances do we have that it will not be han- 
dled in the same manner as UNRRA was? 
Mr. Chairman, in view of the many un- 
certainties and risks involved in this new 
venture, I approach it with grave con- 
cern. We have been giving these peo- 
ple food, clothing, medical care, and 
everything else they needed for more 
than 2 years now while they sit down 
and do nothing. After the Civil War 
our people returned to farms run-down 
and destroyed, homes laid waste in many 
cases, farm tools rusted and gone, but 
they still had brave hearts, great souls, 
and indomitable wills and they went to 
work and triumphed over the most terri- 
ble aftermath of war ever experienced 
by any people. One-armed men tied 
their sleeves to a plowhandle and, un- 
daunted by privations, hardships, and 
even lack of the actual necessities of life, 
faced the future with a courage and de- 
termination never equaled in history. 
They received not 1 cent from the Fed- 
eral Government or any other source. 
They helped themselves. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am becoming fed up 
with the gyrations and hoop-jumping to 
which this Congress is being continuously 
subjected. 

It was only a couple of months ago 
when we were asked to provide, and did 
provide, some $350,000,000 for relief pur- 
poses in numerous parts of the world. 
UNRRA was about toend. UNRRA had 
been a failure. Loud were the assurances 
that this time the administration and 
the expenditures would be in the exclu- 
sive control of the United States. The 
cumbersomeness and the unworkability 
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of UNRRA’s international control would 
not be continued. Harry S. Truman 
wrote to the Congress, and I quote: 

I recommend that this relief assistance be 
given directly rather than through an inter- 
national organization and that our contri- 
bution be administered under United States 
control. 


The committee, on page 3 of its report, 
said: 

The relief contemplated in this joint reso- 
lution is in no sense a continuation of 
UNRRA. Although of the utmost urgency, 
it is belleved that the problem can best be 
handled by direct relief rather than through 
the cumbersome mechanism of an inter- 
national agency. 


Then the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Broom], in the debate, said: 

It is a different proposition, is it not, than 
UNRRA? UNRRA was an international prop- 
osition. This is a proposition where the 
Government of the United States controls 
every penny it has appropriated for this pur- 
pose and it cannot go to any other purpose, 


Carrying on the desirability of United 
States control, the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, Mr. RAYBURN, remarked: 

Every dollar of this money is in the hands 
of the President of the United States. Is 
this not correct? 


And Mr. Eaton replied: 
Yes. 


Then the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Broom]: 

In this bill we provide the rules and regu- 
lations they must conform to and the Presi- 
dent of the United States has full control. A 
gentleman referred to UNRRA but that has 
nothing to do with this. This is a different 
kind of administration. It is a unilateral ad- 
ministration. If they do not conform to the 
rules and regulations laid down by the United 
States Government, then we can automati- 
cally without any notice at all shut them off 
from any further relief. 


The gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Ricuarps], speaking of UNRRA, 
carried on with: 

As a matter of fact, we have contributed 72 
percent of that entire fund for world relief to 
this date. In addition to that, we have 
turned our funds over to an international 
organization and, in some cases, we have been 
disappointed with the methods of distribu- 
tion and the results. 


Today, Mr. Chairman, 2 months !ater, 
we turn a handspring. We are asked to 
contribute annually for an undetermined 
number of future years $73,000,000 to the 
same type of international organization 
which was condemned so lustily 7 or 8 
weeks ago. We contribute some 40 per- 
cent of the administrative cost and from 
45 to 50 percent of the operating cost. 
And, Mr. Chairman, unbelievable as it is, 
we get one vote out of nine as to how that 
money is to be spent. We even lack as- 
surance that the chief of the organiza- 
tion will be an American. Yesterday the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], the 
chairman of the subcommittee, told us, 
and I quote: 

This is not a case, I take it, where we are 
seeking control and responsibility. It is a 
case where we now have control and respon- 
sibility for two-thirds of these people— 
600,000 of them in our zone—and we would 
be very happy to share control and respon- 
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sibility with the rest of the world because 
this is not merely an American problem. It 
is an international problem and I know of 
no one in the United States who is seeking 
to have us control the destiny of this organi- 
zation and pay for all of its costs. 


Mr. Chairman, I have never considered 
it good business to give others the respon- 
sibility for spending my money, particu- 
larly when those others outvote me eight 
to one. I would prefer, under these cir- 
cumstances, to keep the responsibility 
myself. It might cost me a bit more but 
eight other people would not be telling 
me what to do. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration and 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs was 
wrong either on the $350,000,000 relief 
measure or on this measure. I can no 
longer take one argument one day and 
the opposite argument the next day. I 
shall therefore vote against this bill. I 
favor our handling our problems with our 
own people and I hope some day that 
the administration and the committee 
will make up their minds as to whether 
it is best to spend our money ourselves 
or let it be spent for us by an interna- 
tional organization. 

Mr. VORYS, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York says there is some incon- 
sistency between this bill and the ac- 
tion taken on the relief bill. In the first 
place, the reason that relief was con- 
tinued unilaterally was because it was 
hoped that relief was tapering off this 
year and that this would be the wind-up 
job and that there was no reason for 
continuing a big international organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, in this mat- 
ter of the displaced persons, which has 
been a military question of taking care 
of some people found in our zones, for 
one thing in order to preserve order, it 
was felt that it was time to start up an 
international organization to carry out 
this international responsibility, and 
therefore the IRO was formed for that 
purpose. The gentleman, I am sure, has 
cited nothing in connection with the re- 
lief measure which would warrant any- 
one expecting that the refugees were 
to be supported out of the $350,000,000 
relief bill. Let me remind the House 
that Germany is excluded from the relief 
bill, that this Congress wrote in the coun- 
tries that were to receive the relief, and 
Germany was not one of them. Ger- 
many has 850,774 out of the 1,037,404 
DP’s, so that four-fifths of the DP’s are 
in Germany, which does not get a dime 
of the relief money and, as we explained 
yesterday, none of the military appro- 
priations generally for supporting Ger- 
many go to the DP's. 

Mr. Chairman, there are others who 
sometimes blow hot and blow cold. 
When the Greek-Turkish bill was up for 
consideration there was great criticism 
that we were bypassing the United Na- 
tions. Now when we have an opportu- 
nity to enter a Union Nations organi- 
zation in which neither Soviet Russia 
nor its satellites are members, some of 
those same critics claim that we ought 
to bypass this United Nations organi- 
zation and go it alone, even though it 
will cost more. It will cost more if we 
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stay out. I feel we should not bypass 
this new United Nations organization 
but should go in and turn over the ma- 
jor responsibility for this international 
problem to an international organization 
instead of carrying two-thirds of it on 
the backs of the American taxpayers. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAND. In reference to the ques- 
tion of cost, I call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the report, page 4, indicating 
that the amount of money spent last 
year by the Army for this purpose was 
$115,000,000. Do I understand it is con- 
tended all that money will be saved, and 
that, as a matter of fact, this participa- 
tion will cost us less than the program 
has been costing us in the past? 

Mr. VORYS. Yes. Our total partici- 
pation cost $130,000,000 last year, includ- 
ing our share of UNRRA, our contribu- 
tion to the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Refugees, and our Army appropria- 
tion. The Army estimates that if we do 
not go into this they cannot get along 
with less than $94,000,000. So we save on 
any basis $58,000,000 ove: what it is cost- 
ing for the current year and $20,000,000 
over what it would cost us next year if we 
go it alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last three 
words. n 

Mr. Chairman, I was quite impressed 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Buck]. I, too, am begin- 
ning to wonder just what further gyra- 
tions will be expected of this House. I 
wonder where this course is leading us 
and when the end of the road will finally 
come. 

Over à period of several years we have 
had first one thing, then another. First 
we had Bretton Woods, which was the 
patent medicine that would solve all the 
ills of the future. Some of us were 
slightly dubious because of the fact that 
we seemed to be putting up good, honest 
American money, whereas other partici- 
pants were putting up cigarette coupons 
and what have you. That did not seem 
to work. Although we were led to believe 
that would take the place of loans to 
various nations, as were made after the 
First World War, it was not long after 
that until we were called upon to make 
a loan to Britain of some 4 billion dollars. 
One of the great talking points that I 
am sure sold that loan to some Members 
of the House and to many people of the 
country was the argument made on this 
floor that it would bolster up Britain to 
be a great bulwark against communism. 
The patent medicine in that bottle leaked 
out apparently. Soon we were in here 
voting some $400,000,000 as a loan to 
Greece and Turkey. We also had 
UNRRA, a scheme which on its face 
should have indicated a little caution. . 

If anyone has ever doubted the wisdom 
of turning his own property over to some 
one else to handle he should read Shake- 
speare’s King Lear and ponder on it a 
bit. Anyone who would have opposed 
UNRRA when it was created would have 
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been a great old reactionary, without 
sympathy for the downtrodden and 
fallen people of the world. Now you all 
admit that did not work and you are in 
here with this. 

I wonder how far we are going to go, 
I wonder just what progress we are 
making. . 

Those of you who have lived in small 
towns, I know, must recall the old medi- 
cine shows that came around every sum- 
mer. They had imposing names. They 
sold medicine in an imposing-looking 
bottle with a very fancy label attached. 
Now, that medicine was supposed to cure 
all the ills of mankind, and always, as 
the people were standing there and 
spending their money, there would be 
an old-fashioned country doctor, an old 
reactionary, who sort of advised the peo- 
ple against patent medicine as a remedy 
for everything. Usually his words went 
unheeded. The strange thing about it 
was that the next year another show 
came around carrying a different name, 
a different label on the bottle, but the 
same old medicine being sold to the same 
people, and if you had investigated the 
whole thing you would have found be- 
neath the label the same old ingredients, 
Even the cast in the show was the same 
but under different names, wearing dif- 
Yerent costumes and selling newer and 
better patent medicine. 

I was impressed by the speech made 
here today by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEFE]. Let us realize that 
we are trustees for the people who will 
live after us. We have limited resources 
in this country, as we are beginning to 
find out. I am anxious that we do our 
full duty to all the people of the world, 
but I submit we should be a little prac- 
tical. Let us find out how far we can go. 
Let us find out what they are doing to 
cooperate with us, and let us find out 
what results we have had for the money 
we have spent all over the world. 

I simply urge a little caution in these 
matters. 

Mr. PEDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, I realize that it is not a very 
popular thing to get up and speak against 
a measure which probably has a humani- 
tarian purpose. I do happen, however, 
to be particularly familiar with the sit- 
uation under consideration today. I was 
a legal officer in the army of occupation 
for over a year. One of my duties was 
that of dealing with displaced persons, 
and I said to myself that if the time ever 
came when I would be one who had 
something to do with the determination 
of a policy with which it was handled, 
that I would at least speak my voice, 
and that is what I want to do today. 

I think all of us agree that we are 
going to do what we can to help people 
that need help, but I say to you Members 
that a majority of these people right 
now do not need help. They have been 
helped for 2 years. I know you will 
say, “Well, these people have been perse- 
cuted.” True, they have been perse- 
cuted, but they have not gone nack to 
work in 2 years and the majority of 
them that will remain will not go back 
to work in another 10 years. I love my 
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country, and my country comes first. I 
voted for $400,000,000 for the Greek- 
Turkish loan. I voted for $350,000,000 
to help the relief program, but I cannot 
vote for this bill. It may be that I am 
a little bit prejudiced in one respect. I 
happen to have been the victim of one 
of these individuals whereby they put 
a gun in my back. The fact that I had 
on an American uniform at that time 
did not cut any weight. 

We have got to stop, as the gentleman 
who just preceded me said, and look at 
this thing and see where the end is. 
Can we forever spend money in Europe 
and forget our own country? We have 
got to stop and think. Only this week 
we passed a bill providing for some eleven 
to sixteen or maybe thirty million dollars 
for a program in Europe. Here is 
another bill which provides for $73,- 
000,000 more. We all admit that there 
must be an end to it somewhere. Where 
is the end? I say that we should stop 
now and do, as the gentleman said, look 
to the end, at least, as to what it is 
going to cost us for a few years before 
we go blindly into these matters. 

One other point. This is a question I 
would like to ask of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. How many of these 
displaced persons are Jewish? 

Mr. VORYS. One hundred and 
ninety-three thousand three hundred 
and thirty-two out of one million thirty- 
seven thousand four hundred and four. 

Mr. PEDEN. Is it not a fact that the 
Jewish displaced persons will not go any- 
where except to Palestine? 
ec BLOOM. Oh, no; I will answer 

at. 

Mr. VORYS. No; I think that is not 
a fact. 

Mr. PEDEN. Isit not a fact that the 
majority of them request that? 

Mr. VORYS. A lot of them want to 
go there, but they are going other places. 
Further, in the IRO constitution it is 
provided that if they do not go, not 
merely Jews but any displaced persons, 
if they will not work or if they do not 
go where a place is picked out for them, 
they are put out of the IRO camps. 

Mr. PEDEN. In conclusion I wish to 
say merely this. I do not intend to try 
to influence you or to prejudice your 
minds simply because I did deal with 
them, but I think this and I believe it 
sincerely: If in each one of these seats 
today sat a soldier who served in the oc- 
cupation army who had dealt with this 
problem, I doubt very seriously if this bill 
would pass. Those people have gone 
home that were there against their will. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 


Mr. PEDEN. I yield. 
Mr. VORYS. In the camps are 278,- 
868 Poles. Does the gentleman think 


those people can go home in safety? 
Or does he think that the 180,838 Balts 
can go home to the Baltic States, now 
under Russian control, with safety? Of 
course they cannot. 

Mr. PEDEN. I answer that question 
by saying merely that the theory on 
which this is based is that we are to take 
care of these people because they cannot 
go home. Is the United States Govern- 
ment to care for those who do not agree 
with the ideas current in Russia or other 
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countries for as long a time as they do 
not want to go home? These people are 
living in a camp, they are not working. 
They are relying solely upon the food 
that is furnished them by UNRRA now, 
which is paid for 75 percent by the Amer- 
ican people. Now we are asked to con- 
tinue to pay and pay and pay, and they 
sit there and eat without work. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gen- 
tleman who has just spoken, may I say 
that this is not only a question of tak- 
ing care of the erring few refugees that 
we might not want to take care of, be- 
cause there are 1,037,404 people in all to 
be provided for as displaced persons. 
The great bulk of these people are law- 
abiding, God-fearing people that were 
against dictatorships in the countries 
where they came from. They were 
against the German dictatorship and 
they were also against all dictatorships. 

I do not believe the gentleman means 
that just because some one of them put 
a gun in his back one day when he was 
in uniform, he then thinks that the whole 
group is like that, and therefore he will 
not try to prevent starvation among 
1,037,404 people. So that is not the real 
reason for his general opposition. That 
might have been the reason that he first 
felt that he would look into the ques- 
tion, but I hope and believe it is not the 
reason he is against feeding these people. 

Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to my good 
friend the distinguished gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. GWINN of New York. What evi- 
dence have we that these people are the 
kind of people the gentleman says they 
are, that they are not in sympathy with 
communism or socialism or any part of 
it, when the rest of the countries they 
came from are given over largely to so- 
cialism or communism? 

Mr. FULTON. May I answer the gen- 
tleman from New York, whose judgment 
I respect, by saying they were thrown 
out of their own countries by just such 
forces, and by quoting some figures of 
their willingness to work where they are. 
There are 242,669 of these people, al- 
most 25 percent, that are trying to work 
and have jobs in countries that have 
been depleted by the war. They are 
working as much as they can right where 
they are, In addition, other European 
countries are willing to take them in, so 
they must be pretty good people. Also 
because the South American countries 
are saying, “Send us shiploads of them,” 
and three South American countries 
have already mede commitments. 

Mr. GWINN of New York. The evi- 
dence is certainly in conflict on this 
point. I think we are greatly in the dark 
as to just what the facts are. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Over in 
the other body they had 558,000 in these 
camps, yesterday there were 600,000, as 
mentioned in our committee, and today 
there are 1,400,000. Just what is the ex- 
act number of these displaced persons? 
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Mr. FULTON. In 700 DP camps there 
are 794,735. Out of camp there are 242,- 
669. That answers the gentleman's 
question in exact figures, I believe. 

Out of 10,000,000 displaced persons be- 
fore VE-day, all but 1,037,000 have been 
returned or relocated. There were 
8,000,000 on VE-day so there has been a 
pretty good job of replacing them and 
putting them where they could fit into 
communities. 

May I ask the able gentleman from 
Louisiana, who said that if we on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs take the 
position that this bill should go through, 
then it was to be assumed to be a bind- 
ing commitment on our committee in 
respect to the Stratton bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I did not 
say that. I simply asked your own com- 
mittee if that was going to be your posi- 
tion. I did that because I want your 
committee to commit itself on the record 
as to what its position is going to be. I 
did not want anybody to say that we 
were binding ourselves by passing this 
bill to open the doors and break down 
the immigration barriers. 

Mr. FULTON. On the other hand, 
there was the inference from your pre- 
vious question that we were then com- 
mitted against the Stratton bill. May I 
answer the gentleman by saying that the 
Stratton bill covers immigration into this 
country, while this bill is for feeding the 
displaced people and taking care of them 
where they are. The two bills do not 
cross in the least, and as a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee I can say 
I know of no commitment. 

This bill for the IRO does not amend 
the immigration laws. Therefore, the 
two are separate and there is no com- 
mitment either way. There is no com- 
mitment by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on the Stratton bill and there is 
no commitment by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which has the Stratton bill 
under consideration, on the IRO bill. 
The twe are different means of approach- 
ing the same problem of the same people. 

May I close by saying it would be in- 
teresting, I believe, to look at article 11, 
subsection 3 of the International Refu- 
gee Organization charter. That article 
refers to headquarters and other offices. 
Subsection 3 says “All offices and rep- 
resentation shall be established only 
with the consent of the government in 
authority in the place of establishment.” 

Therefore, may I add that when the 
IRO comes to put these administrators 
into our zone in Germany or Austria, or 
in Italy, they have to put people there 
who are satisfactory, and subject to the 
consent of the government in authority, 
which is ourselves. So we do have a 
negative control over who will be there 
and who will manage these camps, al- 
though we would not exercise that con- 
trol for day-to-day administrative pur- 
poses. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Cnairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? ° 
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Mr, SCRIVNER and Mr. RANKIN 
objected. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this section close in 
10 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. RANKIN) there 
were ayes 59, noes 28. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. (After counting.] One hun- 
dred and thirty Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this bill; and I might say to 
you, in advance, that I am opposed to 
pouring $6,000,000,000 a year of Ameri- 
can money into the coffers or the sink 
holes of Europe. 

Did vou know that they are now reap- 
ing their third crop in Europe since the 
war closed? Yet they are calling on us 
to feed the people of Europe, and just as 
long as we continue to do so the de- 
mands will continue to pour in. 

You are dealing with an organization 
here that the American people have 
never had a chance to vote on. Now, 
let me give you a little history; I think 
it might do our Republican friends some 
good to hear this. We went to bat on 
this international proposition in 1920 
when we tried to abandon the policy laid 
down by Washington and Jefferson of 
“peace, commerce, and honest friendship 
with all nations, entangling alliances 
with none.” We put in our platform, 
we Democrats, the League of Nations 
Charter with article X included. That 
became the issue in the campaign, and 
when the election was over it took the 
State line of Mississippi to stop the Re- 
publican landslide. Of course, I sup- 
ported Mr. Cox, our Democratic nominee. 

When I came to Congress that year 
the Republicans had 169 majority in this 
House and 23 majority in the Senate. 
They got off on some will-o’-the-wisp 
about the antilynching bill and the Ku 
Klux Klan, high tariffs, and things like 
that, and almost destroyed themselves 
in the election of 1922. 

But, on this issue of Americanism, or 
nationalism, when our candidate was on 
the other side, the American people 
spoke with a thunderous voice. 

Now, you are not going to get any of 
this money back. The countries of Eu- 
rope that owed us repudiated their debts 
after the last war, and with the exception 
of Finland they have not paid a dime 
in about 20 years, and they never will 
pay it. 

Do you think the American taxpayers 
are inexhaustible? Do you think the 
patience of the American people is in- 
exhaustible? Mr. Bullitt, former Am- 
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bassador to Russia, testified before our 
committee that 60 percent of the mem- 
bers of the Communist Party in this 
country are immigrants. 

These people hanging around in these 
camps, many of them, are not trying to 
get work and would not work if they 
had a chance to do so. There is plenty 
of work for everybody in Europe who 
wants to work today. Yet we come 
along with one bill after another to drag 
us into this maelstrom of internation- 
alism. 

Professor Adler, of the University of 
Chicago, and other Red professors 
throughout the country know what they 
are talking about when they say, “We 
must abolish the United States.” What 
they want to do is to get rid of the 
United States and subordinate us to 
some kind of international Sanhedrin, 
if you please, or Tower of Babel to col- 
lapse amidst a confusion of tongues, 
with all the wreck and ruin that it will 
bring to the American people. 

I say it is about time we looked out 
for our own people. Why not use some 
of this money to pay these terminal leave 
bonds that we have given our ex-service- 
men? Oh, you have paid all the offi- 
cers; the brass hats have been taken care 
of. But how about the rank and file? 
Why not pay these terminal leave 
bonds? We have a tremendous load to 
take care of the disabled soldiers and 
their dependents in this country. It is 
about time that the Congress of the 
United States got its feet on the ground, 
on American ground, on American soil, 
and stopped trying to drag us into a 
world government that will mean the 
end of the greatness of this powerful 
Nation, built by our forefathers who 
came here to get away from this stuff 
that they are carrying on in Europe 
today. 

I am not going to support it, and I 
am not going to support any bill to pour 
$6,000,000,000 a year of the American 
taxpayers’ money into the sinkholes of 
Europe, either. It is about time that 
the Congress woke up to the fact that 
it is our duty to look after the American. 
people. If these people in Europe are 
not willing to work to make their own 
living, it is about time they be put on 
their own and given to understand that 
we are not going to continue to feed 
and clothe them out of the pockets of the 
overburdened taxpayers of America. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the question was asked 
just a moment ago as to how much more 
this is going to cost. Before I give you 
some more sad news, May I state that a 
friend of mine of long standing, more 
than 30 years, who served with me for 20 
years before he went over to Europe this 
last time, has just returned from quite 
a long stay in Germany, and his com- 
ments verify exactly, and more, the 
statements that were made here by an 
earlier speaker, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. PEDEN]. 

What and where is the end? I do not 
know. Ina few days you will be asked to 
vote approvingly on a deficiency appro- 
priation for $750,000,000 for aid and re- 
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lief in foreign countries, occupied areas, 
Korea, Japan, and Germany, a little more 
than half, as my recollection goes, going 
to Germany to feed the people, to buy 
food for them, to buy seeds, to buy farm 
machinery, and all that. We asked the 
same question then of those gentlemen, 
one of whom had just flown over from 
Germany to testify before the committee: 
“How long is this going to go on?” They 
did not know. At the best, 2 or 3 years, 
possibly longer. 

This appeal as to relieving displaced 
persons and the refugees, of course, pulls 
at the heartstrings of any person that 
has just a little bit of the milk of human 
kindness in his soul. May I inquire from 
the chairman of the committee what his 
definition is of a war refugee, now that 
this war is almost 2 years old. 

Mr. VORYS. The definition is found 
at some length in the hearings. A dis- 
placed person 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I asked first about a 
war refugee. What is the gentleman's 
conception of a war refugee? Do not 
worry about the hearings. Let the gen- 


tleman tell me what he thinks himself. 


Mr. VORYS. I cannot tell the gentle- 
man in short language. I ask him to read 
the hearings, page 66. The definition 
covers almost a page, and then those who 
are not included, the exclusions, cover 
most of the next page. It is very care- 
fully drawn to hold the restrictions down. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. What about the dis- 
Placed persons? 

Mr. VORYS. That definition is on the 
8 page. It runs from page 66 to page 
6 


Mr. SCRIVNER. If I recall one of the 
statements made here earlier, some of 
these displaced persons are being fed 
from the German food raised in Ger- 
many. It seems more than anomalously 
strange that if the German food is going 
to feed the displaced persons, and then 
we in turn are sending food and seed to 
feed the Germans, it all comes out of 
our pocket anyway. 

Mr. VORYS, The food that is requisi- 
tioned from the Germans is potatoes and 
vegetables and things they grow. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Among the items 
which we are being requested to appro- 
priate $750,000,000 for are seed potatoes. 

Mr. VORYS. Yes; but we are not 
shipping potatoes over there, and the 
amount is rather small. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I do not know. 

Mr. VORYS. Can the gentleman fig- 
ure any better way to work this thing? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Let me ask one more 
question: I think someone said some of 
these displaced persons had been in 
those camps for as long as 5 years. How 
many of them have been in those camps 
as few as 60 days? 

Mr. VORYS. Fifteen percent have 
come in since 1945, when they were first 
registered. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That does not tie in 
with the information that has recently 
been given me by a man whose word I 
would take whether it was or was not 
on oath, and that is that day by day 
there are more and more of these persons 
who have been there for less than 60 
days. They cannot possibly in my con- 
ception be considered war refugees at 
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happened to those persons who were 
given 3 months’ supplies of rations in 
order to have them leave these camps 
and go back either to their homeland 
or some other place? 

Mr. VORYS. That is what happened 
to the’ 7,000,000 who have gone home. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. How many of them 
are there who through circumstances 
that were perhaps beyond their control 
lost that supply of food and then came 
back into the camps: in ‘other words, 
were repeaters? 

Mr. VORYS. I know of no repeaters. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. All right, but you 
talk to some of these men who have re- 
turned from Europe who had something 
to do with part of that job. They will 
tell you that there were a lot of repeaters. 
How they got back they do not know 
because their time was so taken un that 
they could not find out. 

As far as your remedy which you hold 
out is concerned, there is very little hope 
that we can be through in perhaps 5 
years. Jo far as I can see, this is not a 
permanent solution of the situation. 
Unless a better plan than this can be de- 
vised, I do not see Fow we as Members 
of Congress and the American taxpayers 
should be asked to do as they say a 
woman has to do—to pay and pay and 
pay. i 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The President shall designate from 
time to time a representative of the United 
States and not to exceed two alternates to 
attend a specified session or specified sessions 
of the general council of the Organization. 
Whenever the United States is elected to 
membership on the executive committee, the 
President shall designate from time to time, 
either from among the aforesaid representa- 
tive and alternates or otherwise, a repre- 
sentative of the United States and not to 
exceed one alternate to attend sessions of 
the executive committee. Such representa- 
tive or representatives shall each be entitled 
to receive compensation at a rate not to ex- 
ceed $12,000 per annum, and any such alter- 
nate shall be entitled to receive compensation 
at a rate not to exceed $10,000 per annum, for 
such period or periods as the President may 
specify, except that no Member of the Senate 
or House of Representatives or officer of the 
United States who is designated as such a rep- 
resentative shall be entitled to receive such 
compensation. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually to the Department of 
State— 

(a) such sums, not to exceed $73,325,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning June 30, 1947, as 
may be necessary for the payment of United 
States contributions to the Organization 
(consisting of supplies, services, or funds and 
all necessary expenses related thereto) as 
determined in accordance with article 10 of 
the constitution of the Organization; and 

(b) such sums, not to exceed $175,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning June 30, 1947, as 
may be necessary for the payment of— 

(1) salaries of the representative or repre- 
sentatives and alternates provided for in 
section 2 hereof, and appropriate staff, in- 
cluding personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, without regard to 
the civil-service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1923. as amended; and 

(2) such other expenses as the Secretary 
of State deems n to participation by 
the United States ir the activities of the 
Organization: Provided, That the provisions 
of section 7 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945, and regulations thereunder, 
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applicable to s incurred pursuant to 
that act shall be applicable to any expenses 
incurred pursuant to this paragraph (b) (2). 

Src. 4. (a) Sums from the appropriations 
made pursuant to paragraph (a) of section 3 
may be transferred to any department, 
agency, or independent establishment of the 
Government to carry out the purposes of 
such paragraph, and such sums shall be avail- 
able for obligation and expenditure in ac- 
cordance with the laws governing obligations 
and expenditures of the department, agency, 
independent establishment, or organizational 
unit thereof concerned, and without regard 
to sections 3709 and 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 1940 edition, 
title 41, sec. 5, and title 31, sec. 529). 

(b) Upon request of the Organization, any 
department, agency. or independent estab- 
lishment of the Government (upon receipt 
of advancements or reimbursements for the 
cost and necessary expenses) may furnish 
supplies, or if advancements are made may 
procure and furnish supplies, and may fur- 
nish or procure and furnish services, to the 
Organization: Provided, That such additional 
civilian employees in the United States as 
may be required by any such department, 
agency, or independent establishment for the 
procurement or furnishing of supplies or 
services under this subsection, and for the 
services of whom such department, agency, 
or independent establishment is compensated 
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by the Organization, shall not be counted as 
civilian employees within the meaning of 
section 607 of the Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1945, as amended by section 14 of the 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1946. When 
reimbursement is made it shall be credited, 
at the option of the department, agency, or 
independent establishment concerned, either 
to the appropriation, fund, or account uti- 
lized in incurring the obligation, or to an 
appropriate appropriation fund, or account 
which is current at the time of such reim- 
bursement. 

Sec. 5. During the interim period, if any, 
between July 1, 1947, and the coming into 
force of the constitution of the Organization, 
the Secretary of State is authorized from 
appropriations made pursuant to paragraph 
(a) of section 3, to make advance contribu- 
tions to the Preparatory Commission for the 
International Refugee Organization, estab- 
lished pursuant to an agreement dated 
December 15, 1946, between the governments 
signatory to the constitution of the Organiza- 
tion, at a rate of not to exceed one-twelfth 
per month of the United States contribution 
to the Organization contemplated by para- 
graph (a) of section 3 hereof. Such advance 
contributions to the said Preparatory Com- 
mission shall be deducted from the said con- 
tribution to the Organization for the first 
fiscal year as provided in paragraph 6 of the 
said agreement. The provisions of para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of section 4 of this joint 
resolution shall be applicable, respectively, 
to such advance contributions and. to the 
procurement and furnishing of supplies and 
services to the said Preparatory Commission. 


Mr. VORYS (interrupting the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be considered 
as read and be open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, under this bill the 
International Refugee Organization will 
take over the responsibilities of the 
Army and UNRRA as of July 1, 1947. 
The purpose is to present a united, or- 
ganized control of displaced persons 
which comes as an aftermath of war. 
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It is my understanding that some 20 na- 
tions have agreed either in full or in part 
to the constitution which sets up the 
provisions for caring for these displaced 
persons. 

I have been rather critical of the past 
operations of UNRRA, as have many 
other Members of the Congress, It was 
not satisfactory, partly because it was 
administered in connection with 40 other 
nations, and there seemed to be a divided 
responsibility and authority. The activ- 
ities of UNRRA, which are soon ending, 
is something that many of us would like 
to forget. 

I do feel that it is the responsibilty of 
the United States and the victorious na- 
tions to take the lead in helping to get 
the displaced persons either back to the 
country from which they came or into 
some productive work in some country 
which would put them in a position to 
take care of themselves. There are some 
reports which indicate that many refu- 
gees are flowing into the American zone 
from the Russian and English area of 
administration because they received bet- 
ter food and treatment in the American 
area. Russia seems to have her own pe- 
culiar way of handling displaced persons. 
They presumably go into slave labor all 
over Russia and work for the state. In 
the American zone they apparently do 
not have to work and are better treated 
than in either of the other two zones of 
occupation. 

The money asked for in this bill 
amounts to $73,500,000 and is our share 
of the IRO operations. In looking over 
the list of nations who are participating 
I note that most of them have borrowed 
money from the United States and it can 
well be assumed that all of the expense 
in the end will be borne by this country. 
It is questionable if any money lent to 
the participating nations will ever be re- 
paid to the United States. 

The administration of the IRO must 
be carefully supervised in order that 
there will be no duplication with the 
work earried on by the Army. I feel that 
we ought to get rid of the old UNRRA 
employees. There ought to be an Amer- 
ican supervisor who will put some good 
business practices and common sense 
into the direction of this organization. 
If this country had not entered into an 
agreement under the United Nations 
plan, I am convinced that we could 
operate the displaced persons camps 
more efficiently by ourselves. As the 
matter now stands, we bring in 20 or 
more nations and they help to form the 
policies under which the agency is di- 
rected and our money is expended. Per- 
sonally I do not like that part of the pro- 
gram. 

I am also convinced that every effort 
should be made to see that these indi- 
viduals are properly located so that they 
can take care of themselves and not be- 
come a continuing responsibility and 
wards of the IRO. Reports coming from 
these displaced-person camps indicate 
that these people are a disillusioned, dis- 
pleased, unhappy, communistie lot and 
that they are taking the attitude that 
that the United States must continue 
giving them care and attention indefi- 
nitely. I do feel it is our responsibility 
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for a short time, but certainly there 
should and must be an end to this type 
of charity at an early date. 

There is no question but many of these 
folks, including women and children, are 
in grave need of help and attention from 
the United States and all nations who 
are interested in their care. It is a part 
of the price we must pay for war. We 
cannot blind ourselves to the terrific 
human suffering, hunger, misery, and 
despair because these people now have 
no place to call home. It is a difficult 
problem but if properly handled should 
be solved and the IRO should be able to 
go out of existence within 2 years. There 
is no question but what many countries 
could take and will be glad to have some 
of the Poles, Yugoslavs, Balts, and the 
Jewish refugees in these camps. I un- 
derstand there are some 700 camps rang- 
ing in size from a few hundred refugees 
to 15,000 or more. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also hopeful that 
within a reasonably short time, the 
proper committees will make a survey of 
the resources of this country. I think it 
is very imperative that we determine at 
an early date just how much and how 
long the United States can continue to 
pour out the resources of this Nation 
in loans, grants, and gifts all over the 
world. Iam certain that there is a limit 
to what this Nation can continue to give 
and remain in a strong economic position 
at home. We must remain strong, oth- 
erwise we will find ourselves in the same 
gutter, struggling with the economic 
problems that the rest of the world now 
finds itself. 

Mr. Chairman, I expect to support the 
the IRO and our participation in an effort 
to get these displaced persons relocated. 
I do so with my fingers crossed because 
I am fearful we may find some of the 
same poor administration that was ex- 
perienced in UNRRA. Nevertheless, 
there is a job to do and it is our duty as 
the strongest Nation on earth to partici- 
pate in helping to restore these unfor- 
tunate people. If the organization fails 
to give a good account of its activities 
during the year, it would be impossible 
for me to give it support next year. I 
shall watch, as the Congress should, its 
activities in the months that lie ahead. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt if there is any 
Member in the House who does not know 
of my extreme conservatism when it 
comes to pouring out American money 
to help distressed people. 

On this particular bill I conscientiously 
feel that our Nation is more morally obli- 
gated to come to the aid of these people 
in these displaced areas than any other 
people in the world. I think we are more 
morally obligated to come to their aid 
than we are to come to the aid of the 
German people who 2 or 3 years ago were 
slaughtering our boys. I feel that we 
are more morally obligated to come to 
the aid of these people than we are to 
come to the aid of the Italian people who 
were our enemies or to any other people 
throughout the world. We are more 
morally obligated because these people 
were our friends, they were our true 
allies, through thick and thin. 
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Another reason why we are morally 
obligated to take care of these people 
above all others is because they are 
our responsibility. They are homeless 
today and they are nationless today 
because of acts of the ieaders of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
among the three great powers of the 
world. They were robbed of their gov- 
ernments, they were robbed of their 
countries, they were robbed of their 
homes, they were robbed of their lands 
by secret agreements at Yalta, Potsdam, 
and Tehran in which our Government 
participated. The fac that these people 
are displaced is not of their own wish, 
is not of their own making, They are 
displaced and homeless because of the 
action of the Big Three at the big secret 
conferences at Yalta, Potsdam, and 
Tehran. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ORKONSKI. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did not Hitler have 
a little something to do with their being 
displaced? 

Mr. O'KONSKI. Yes; Hitler did too, 
and, of course, they hate Hitler and 
they hate communism. And that is an- 
other reason why they are displaced 
people today. They have just as much 
hatred against communism as they have 
against Hitlerism. That is one reason 
they are in the sad condition they are at 
the present time. 

The statement was made a while ago 
that these people are simply staying in 
these camps awaiting an opportunity to 
come to the United States. I know that 
is not true. I wish I had with me here 
a letter I received from a constituent 
today telling where he had signed the 
necessary affidavits to get.one of his Es- 
thonian relatives to the United States of 
America. He had made the necessary 
application. Today I received a letter he 
wrote me. He said he had heard from 
his nephew over in his area and that the 
answer from the nephew was “I do not 
want to come to the United States; I 
want to go back to Estonia. I want to 
go back there and shoot up the damned 
Communists.” 

If those people in the displaced areas 
want to go anywhere, they want to go 
back to their respective countries; they 
want to go back to those countries, and 
they want to wrest their countries from 
Communist domination and Communist 
control; that in the inevitable struggle 
that lies ahead between communism and 
democracy those million displaced peo- 
ple today are our first line of defense, 
they are our best friends, they will be our 
most faithful and loyal allies and 
servants. 

We cannot let those people down be- 
cause they are our moral responsibility, 
more so than any other people through- 
out the world. 

I might mention that these displaced 
people today are getting more meager 
rations than the people of Germany at 
the present time. Did you know that 
under our Army of Occupation that is 
the case? Is that reasonable? Why 
should we take better care of the Ger- 
mans than we do of the displaced people 
who are there because of no act of their 
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own, no wish of their own, but are there 
because we had a part in putting them 
there by taking away their governments, 
by taking away their lands and giving 
them something they did not want? 

Mr. Chairman, these people are our 
moral responsibility. I think we should 
take care of them. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I would vote for this bill before 
I would vote for any other aid program 
for any other people anywhere else in 
the world because I think these people 
are more entitled to our help and because 
these people are our moral responsi- 
bility. 

I hope 1 have made my position clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we cannot arrive at an agreement on 
a limitation of debate. I see five Mem- 
bers on their feet. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the bill close in 
25 minutes, the last 3 to be reserved to 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. MATHEWS]. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to agree to some extent with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. O KonskrJ. We do have a duty 
to do something about these people. We 
insisted, whether it was a compulsory in- 
sistence or not, in getting irto this war; 
we assisted in devastating those countries 
over there and we must accept our share 
of the responsibility. The problem is to 
what extent should we go and what meth- 
ods should we employ. 

I recall very distinctly a year or so ago, 
when this UNESCO thing came up on the 
floor for consideration, I stood up and 
said I could not vote for it because in the 
orgaiizationa: charter which accom- 
panied the bill it provided a council of 
UNESCO consisting of 15 people, 14 of 
whom were not citizens of the United 
States but were representatives of foreign 
countries, who decided on the budget of 
that Organization and were bound to ap- 
propriate the amount of money that they 
decided upon. This particular bill does 
not have that feature in it. This makes 
a definite and direct appropriation, but, 
as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Buck] pointed out, you still have an 
8-to-1 vote against you in this as you 
have a 14-to-1 vote against you 
UNESCO. 

Iam a little bit puzzled by some of the 
statements that have been made on the 
floor. In the first place, I do not see 
either in the report or in the hearings or 
in the bill a copy of the constitution of 
the Organization that we are authoriz- 
ing, if we pass the bill, the President 
will make us a member of. I do not 
know what it provides. 

Mr. VORYS. The whole thing is on 
page 55 and following. 
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Mr. MATHEWS. I thank the gentle- 
man. I will read it after a while. I could 
not find it. 

If we can save money by the passage 
of this resolution and perform the duty 
which we have to perform, I am very 
much in favor of it. The difficulty, how- 
ever, is that at the bottom of page 3 of 
the report is the following: 

According to State Department estimates 
the refugee and displaced-person program 
will have cost the United States approxi- 
mately $130,000,000 during the current fiscal 
year. This includes our share of UNRRA ex- 
penditures for this purpose, our contribution 
to the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Refugees, and $115,931,000 spent by the 
United States Army for displaced persons. 
By participating in the International Refu- 
gee Organization program the United States 
Government would thus save about $58,500,- 
000 over the present fiscal year’s cost. 


That is fine. But what is the picture 
as presented? In 2 years we got rid of 
7,000,000 of these persons, according to 
a statement made here on the floor, by 
either sending them back to their own 
countries or to some other country. We 
are told, however, it will take 4 years 
more to get rid of the 1,000,000 remain- 
ing. That is puzzling. I think we ought 
to know something about what is pro- 
posed to do with this money and how the 
program is to be worked out. I do not 
know, and I have not yet found out from 
reading the report. Perhaps I will find 
it out later. 

But what are we going to do in a way 
of an over-all plan to get rid of this 
problem and get rid of it permanently 
and in the very shortest space of time 
with the least expense? There is an 
old saying, “What is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business.” It seems in this 
United Nations organization, in this over- 
all United Nations program, what is 
everybody's business is the business of 
the United States of America to carry 
out. I do not think that the burden is 
being properly distributed, and I do not 
think we are getting the results we want 
to get by turning matters over to organi- 
zations the control of which are not with- 
in the United States of America but the 
majority of the money for which is con- 
tributed by the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

I shall probably vote for this bill, but 
I will do so with a great deal of regret. 
I hope when next year comes around we 
will have a clearer picture. Perhaps the 
reason for the whole thing is that we are 
all too fai away from this problem. We 
get reports of various kinds. We do not 
know which report to rely on, which 
makes it very difficult. . 

Utilizing the information given me by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], 
I find on page 61 of the hearings, in 
article 10, finance, section 1 of the con- 
stitution of the International Refugee 
Organization, practically the same pro- 
visions that are in the constitution of 
UNESCO. The amount of the budget, 
gotten up by the Director General, “shall 
be allocated to the members in propor- 
tions for each heading to be determined 
from time to time by a two-thirds major- 
ity vote of the members of the General 
Council present and voting.” 
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On page 58, article 6. the General 
Council, section 1, provides that this 
General Council is made up of one rep- 
resentative from each member. The 
United States of America has one vote. 
So two-thirds of a council made up of 
the representatives of governments other 
than the United States, and not this 
Congress, determines the amount of 
the money the taxpayers of this Nation 
shall pay. I did not believe this was in 
accordance with our own Constitution 
with regard to UNESCO. I still do not 
believe it is any more in accordance with 
that Constitution in the case of an 
international refugee organization. 
And, Mr. Chairman, we find from page 3 
of the report that for the coming year 
the United States pays 39.89 percent of 
the administrative budget, or well over 
one-third, and 45.75 percent of the oper- 
ating budget, or almost one-half, to- 
gether with an additional $2,390,000 for 
large-scale resettlement operations and 
$175,000 for the cost of our representa- 
tion in the International Refugee Or- 
ganization. And 16 nations have joined 
uptodate. Together they will only have 
to pay two-thirds of the administrative 
budget and one-half of the operating 
budget. 

It seems to me right down dishonest 
to argue that we do not have to pay the 
share allocated to us if this Congress 
does not want to appropriate the money, 
after we have agreed to pay whatever 
the General Council fixes. 

It is costing us plenty to get into these 
side shows of the United Nations. And 
we have no control over how the money 
is spent. 

Where are we going to stop, Mr. Chair- 
man, not only in making direct appro- 
priations to foreign countries, but in 
pledging the credit of the United States 
for unknown amounts of future expend- 
itures to be determined by foreign coun- 
tries? 

And this is part of our foreign policy. 

I only hope that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee is right when it contends we 
will not spend as much if we pass this 
resolution as if we do not. It is so re- 
freshing compared to the other legisla- 
tion this committee has been successful 
in getting passed by this House. No 
wonder the President vetoed the tax- 
reduction bill. That, obviously, is also 
part of the Truman doctrine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Gwinn]. 

Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, on the basis of the facts I find it 
very difficult to support this bill. As a 
practical matter, it looks as if we may 
have to support it in order to save some 
money. If we Go not vote the $73,000,000 
they say the Army will spend $128,000,- 
000. Now, ‘f that is our choice, we are 
in a rotten spot there. On the facts 
this is a very bad showing. 

We have over a million persons on 
relief in Europe. Compared to our own 
country that is a good showing assuming 
that the flotsam and jetsam: are in that 
million—and we must assume that, 
Members of the House. bet us compare 
it with our own situation. I just called 
the Library of Congress and found that 
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we have 910,000 general industrial 
workers unemployed on unemployment 
compensation; the kind that do not want 
to work. We have 828,397 veterans un- 
employed. We have 450,000 private 
charity cases and public assistance cases, 
that is State assistance. That is nearly 
2,000,000 people of our owu. We know 
the kind they are. We must know what 
kind they are in Europe. 

The disturbing thing about it is that 
we Americans and, I fear, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, have reached the 
point of view that we must be respon- 
sible for the sins and the wars of other 
people; that we have got to do something 
about the fact that communism leaves 
them in this bad situation and that the 
wars of their false gods and dictators 
left this group in a bad situation, so we 
have got to come to their rescue. 

Members of the House, one of the best 
speeches made recently was made by one 
of our southern colleagues, who said that 
“We did not spend 5 cents redeeming the 
devastated people of the South after the 
Civil War.” They redeemed themselves, 
They tied their empty shirt sleeves to 
the plow handles and worked it out 
themselves. That is what men and 
women have to do when they commit sins 
or follow false gods anywhere in the 
world. Let us quit fooling ourselves. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Purely from the point 
of view of our servicemen over there in 
the occupied areas, does the genileman 
not think that that group of a million 
people that might be starving to death 
in that area would add a lot to the un- 
rest unless we tried to help feed them 
and take care of them partially, because 
the other part of the burden is on the 
Germans? Does the gentleman not think 
it would help our servicemen to get this 
thing through? 

Mr. GWINN of New York. I gather 
from the servicemen who are coming 
back that is not a help; that it is a dis- 
couragement that we can be such saps 
as not to learn the truth about the peo- 
ple; that we are weeping today when 
they are no different than the people 
of any other country in the world who 
do not want to work and who are filthy 
and diseased, and for whom there is not 
much help that can be given. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, every 
argument, appealing both to the mind 
and to the heart, favors this legislation. 

An appropriation of $73,500,000 is au- 
thorized as this country’s allocated share 
of the expenses of operation of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. During 
this past year, our share of UNRRA ex- 
penditures, together with the amount ex- 
pended by our occupying forces for the 
care of displaced persons, has amounted 
to $130,000,000, so that the authorization 
in this bill represents a saving over the 
aoe of the past year of 858. 

000. 
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Certainly we cannot abandon the task 
which we have undertaken to help care 
for these unfortunate people, most of 
whom cannot or dare not return to the 
country of their origin. This is clearly 
an international problem, to be met by 
the combined and cooperative effort of 
all those nations whose interests are so 
closely linked with ours, as envisioned by 
the terms of this bill. 

There are those, both in and out of 
Congress, who say: “Why don’t we go 
back home and wash our hands of this 
distasteful task? These people are no 
concern or direct responsibility of ours. 
Let them return to their homes or shift 
for themselves the best they can.” Al- 
though I realize that those who advance 
this thesis do so in the sincere belief that 
such course is in the best interests of this 
country, I cannot share the view that this 
callous disregard for physical and mental 
suffering and this un-Samaritan ap- 
proach will do anything but injury to 
the long-term interests of the very 
nation which the exponents of this 
theory seek to serve. 

Nearly two-thirds of this hard core of 
& million unrepatriables is now under the 
American flag. To allow them, or, in 
fact, the remaining one-third to be dis- 
persed to wander about as lost souls 
without a country and without hope, 
many to perish of starvation and expo- 
sure, solely because our country does not 
act in this emergency, is unthinkable, not 
alone in terms of humanitarianism, but 
definitely also, in the enlightened self- 
interest of ourselves and of the preserva- 
tion as a world force of those ideals and 
principles in which we believe, and the 
overthrow of which is threatened by the 
ideologies of those countries which have 
held themselves aloof from participation 
in this Organization. We all know that 
subversion thrives amid want and suffer- 
ing. To invite that result would be the 
product of unfavorable action on this 
measure. 

If the United States should not partici- 
pate, the Organization would be doomed 
to failure. Asa result, the only alterna- 
tive to the chaos resulting from total 
abandonment by us of any participation 
in caring for these displaced persons, 
refugees and persecutees would be some 
plan whereby various organizations of 
diverse nationalities, together with dif- 
ferent governments acting separately in 
an uncoordinated fashion, represented in 
our case by the War, and probably State 
Department, would try to do this job. 
The result would be not only extrava- 
gance, but inefficiency, waste, duplica- 
tion, and confusion. 

There is another definite, tangible, 
long-term advantage in committing the 
responsibility for the care of these dis- 
placed unfortunates to an international 
organization of which we are a member. 
We must not lose sight of the ultimate 
goal, which is a permanent solution of 
the problem, by a resettlement in other 
countries of those who cannot return to 
their native lands. Although the bill ex- 
pressly provides that no agreement can 
be made and no action taken under its 
terms whereby any person shall be ad- 
mitted to the United States without prior 
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approval by Congress, or which will in 
any way abrogate, modify, or supersede 
our immigration laws, and although it is 
important in our consideration of this 
measure that we do not confuse it with 
the controversial legislation to provide 
for the active participation by this coun- 
try in the solution of the displaced-per- 
sons question, yet it cannot be gainsaid 
that we are, and should be, vitally inter- 
ested in this world problem. 

Several of the smaller nations which 
have already signified their willingness, 
indeed, desire, to receive their fair share 
are already members of the Organization. 
Apart from the justifiable criticism which 
would be directed at us were we to shirk 
our responsibility for participation in 
IRO, in my judgment it would be short- 
sighted indeed to attempt to isolate our- 
selves from the joint effort, involving as 
it necessarily will, not alone the day-to- 
day care of these unfortunates and the 
alleviation of human want and misery, 
but also the very much broader question 
of what eventually is to be done in the 
matter of finding permanent homes for 
them. 

Whether we favor or oppose permitting 
a limited number to be admitted to this 
country, or whether or not we have yet 
made up our minds on this admittedly 
controversial issue, we must all recognize 
the global character of a problem of such 
magnitude and, it seems to me, should 
unanimously agree that we should at 
least be represented at the council table 
where discussions are held and decisions 
made of such transcendent importance 
to all nations. 

The immutable stand which our Gov- 
ernment has taken against involuntary 
repatriation has my wholehearted sup- 
port. The alternative is slavery or death 
for a million souls. If I appraise cor- 
rectly the consciences of the American 
people when they know the naked truth 
they would expect us, as their chosen 
representatives, to prevent the hideous 
results flowing from our failure to par- 
ticipate in this humanitarian under- 
taking. 

The defeat of this legislation would be 
a signal to the world that this great and 
prosperous country, so richly endowed 
with the good things of life, no longer 
entertains any concern for the plight of 
the suffering, the homeless, and the op- 
pressed. That is not, in my judgment, 
the American spirit or the American 
tradition. We must not let it happen. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman is a 
highly competent lawyer. The gentle- 
man has read this bill. Does the gentle- 
man feel that it is made adequately clear 
in this bill that this represents no com- 
mitment of any kind or character, legal 
or moral, with respect to the immigra- 
tion policy of the United States? 

Mr. KEATING. I think there is no 
question but that it is entirely separate 
and apart from the problem we are here 
considering, except that I feel we should 
be at the table where this other question 
is considered internationally. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 


nizes the gentleman from Ilinois {Mr. 


Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, as most 
of you people know, I opposed UNRRA 
when it was set up and I voted against 
every appropriation for UNRRA. I am 
opposed to this bill for the same reason, 
because the same principle is involved in 
this bill as was involved in UNRRA, in 
my estimation. At that time I said, “I 
do not want to duck our responsibility for 
handing out relief but if we hand it out 
we should hand it out under an Ameri- 
can organization and see that it goes to 
the proper place.” 

You know the history of UNRRA. A 
lot of you men voted for UNRRA with 
your fingers crossed. We have heard to- 
day that you are going to vote for this 
bill with your fingers crossed. You have 
not learned from the mess that UNRRA 
made that this Organization is going to 
take over and carry on. Temporary, it 
says. Let me tell you something. When- 
ever we turn over to an international 
organization our affairs and place in the 
hands of an international board of di- 
rectors our responsibility and our job I 
think we are not voting American. 

In 1934 this Congress voted for the 
reciprocal trade agreements. They 
placed in the hands of the President the 
power to raise or lower the tariff. They 
resigned that power to the President. 
The President delegated it to the Secre- 
tary of State. The Secretary of State 
delegated it to some people in his group, 
and they are now in Geneva for the pur- 
pose of delegating the power that be- 
longs to this Congress to an ITO, as that 
is called, an International Trade Organi- 
zation. That is how great oaks from little 
acorns grow. 

I am opposed to this bill because it 
proposes to set up and become a part of 
this International Refugee Organization. 
Let us do out own refugee work. Let us 
provide our own money through an 
American organization. Let us take our 
share of these refugees here and let us 
screen them as the Stratton bill proposes. 
Let us screen them according to our own 
laws. 

I am accused, maybe, of being incon- 
sistent because I am for that bill and I 
am opposed to this bill. That bill is a 
voluntary organization, that bill is vol- 
untary on our part. This bill says we will 
become a part of an organization over 
which we will have no control whatever 
afterward. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Owens]. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to clear up one point with respect to 
this bill. At page 68 of the hearings, in 
the definitions, it mentions “Persons who 
will not be the concern of the Organi- 
zation.” The definition includes war 
criminals, quislings, and traitors, per- 
sons who assisted the enemy in time of 
war, ordinary criminals, and so forth. 
Then the definition includes these words: 

Persons of German ethnic origin, whether 
German nationals or members of German 
minorities in other countries, who: 

(a) have been or may be transferred to Ger- 
many from other countries. 


a 
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There is a (b) also in that which says, 
“have been during the Second World War 
evacuated from Germany to other coun- 
tries.” Under the Stratton bill, H. R. 
2910, while it does not clearly show that 
those persons cannot emigrate to this 
country as displaced persons, the state- 
ment given by Mr. Stratton when he 
testified would indicate that they cannot. 
It is my understanding also that they are 
not being included in the care which is 
given to the German people. If they 
are not being included in this bill, they 
are really displaced persons because they 
are people who have lived, for instance, 
100, 200, and 300 years in some of the 
nations adjoining Germany and were 
sent from those countries into Germany 
during the war There they now are 
with no one to take care of them. 

I would like to have the chairman ex- 
plain, if he would, just what is the situa- 

tion regarding these innocent people. 

Mr. VORYS. There is no question but 
what these ethnic Germans who have 
been moved out of Sudetenland and out 
of Silesia are unfortunate. On the other 
hand, they are in Germany among peo- 
ple of their own race who speak their 
language and who are not their enemies. 
They are the recipients of part of this 
$700,000,000 which goes to support Ger- 
many. It would seem unnecessary to 
extend the IRO and to increase the bur- 
den of the American taxpayer by includ- 
ing the millions of these persons in IRO. 
If, however, IRO desires to change its 
constitution that can be done by a pro- 
posal from our American representative. 
We cannot, of course, change the con- 
stitution of the IRO on the floor of 
Congress. 

Mr. OWENS. I would like to have 
that point urged for this reason. It is 
my understanding, from reading the 
hearings, that there is no statement 
which would safeguard those people in 
the hearings nor in the report nor in the 
bill. From reports that I have had from 
people who have come from Germany 
they state that these people are not being 
accepted by the German people, and 
they are not being treated by us as Ger- 
man people, nor as displaced persons, 
although they are really displaced per- 
sons. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OWENS. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I am 
glad the gentleman brought that out be- 
cause, as the gentleman stated, there 
are many innocent people who are be- 
ing ciscriminated against by the lan- 
guage of the IRO constitution. Does 
not the gentleman think that the IRO 
constitution instead of using the phrase 
“people of ethnic German origin” might 
use the phrase “ex-enemy Germans” 
and would that not be better so as to 
take care of these innocent people? . 

Mr. OWENS. I do not think they 
have to do that because in this state- 
ment of definitions they have included 
everybody of the type you have men- 
tioned that would be adverse to our 
country during the war. For that rea- 
son, they should have left those words 
out completely. I believe those people 
should be helped, and that is the one 
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thing that makes me hesitate with re- 
spect to this bill, just that one point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr, WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my time may 
be given to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Ricu]. è 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Mississippi for 
yielding me this time. I made the re- 
quest of him to do that because I want 
to speak a word about this bill and what 
it means to this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I quite agree with the 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mason], in 
the statement that he made. But I am 
also interested in the things that we are 
doing internationally; I do not want to 
wreck America for Europe, Asia, or 
Africa—but I am afraid you are more 
for those hemispheres than for America 
and our people. 

The President just this afternoon sent 
back to the Senate the veto message on 
the wool bill. He is just trying to pull 
the wool over the eyes of the American 
people and he is doing it to perfection. 
He objects to the wool bill because of the 
fact that we want to let the people who 
use the wool pay the expense and prices 
to American wool growers and he says 
he wants the farmers in the West to 
receive the right prices for the wool, 
and he is going to take the money out 
of the Treasury of the United States 
in the form of subsidies in order to do it. 
One hundred to one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars in subsidies to wool 
growers. Where will you get the money 
to pay these subsidies? I want a tariff 
to protect the prices in this country for 
all commodities. I am more interested 
in America than foreign countries and I 
want everybody to know that. 

If you people want to let the President 
of the United States pull the wool over 
the eyes of the American people any 
longer, it is about time that you wake up. 
I am afraid that the bill you are pass- 
ing here today is doing just that very 
thing. Do you not know it is time that 
the American people looked to their own 
future? Do you not know that the 
American people are clamoring now for 
something stable in order that we might 
take care of the people of this country 
without wrecking our own country. Do 
you not know that the Treasury of the 
United States now has a debt of $257,000,- 
000,000? Where will you get the money 
to pay that debt? You cannot do it 
and follow the President in his spending 
spree. 

The President of the United States 
wants to go into the Treasury deeper 
and deeper in order that we might go 
further and further into debt. If we do 
not stabilize the country, how are we 
going to be able to take care of all the 
people of all the world if you do not look 
after the American people? Do you not 
think it is about time that we did that? 
We must have a sound economy if we 
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want a sound Treasury and good govern- 
ment. 

Read the President’s veto message. It 
will be published, no doubt, in the REC- 
orp of the Senate today. You are not 
even going to get a chance to vote to 
override the veto. The Senate has al- 
ready sent the bill back to committee and 
they are not going to vote on it. What 
has happened? The Senate is now 
bringing out a bill and you are going to 
be asked to pass that. Giving the wool 
growers the highest prices they received 
for wool in 27 years and having the Gov- 
ernment buy all the wool at those prices 
and then sell it at any price they can 
get for it in competition with foreign 
wool even to the extent of permitting 
the State Department to reduce the 
tariff now on wool, Oh, such procedure 
is dangerous to our stability; such short- 
sightedness on the part of the President 
is pathetic to American security. 

Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. ARENDS. I understand the Sen- 
ate has already passed the bill. 

Mr. RICH. They have already passed 
the bill similar to the bill the Senate 
passed before giving the growers the 
highest price in 27 years for wool, and 
they are going to ask the House of Rep- 
resentatives to swallow it—paying one 
hundred and fifty millions in subsidies. 

You want to wake up pretty soon be- 
cause there will be nothing left in this 
country if we continue joining these in- 
ternational organizations and sending 
our substance abroad, if we continue try- 
ing to see how fast we can give away 
everything we have got in this country 
to the detriment of our own people. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, RICH. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman on his remarks and I 
want to call to the attention of the 
membership the fact that the commit- 
tee tells us that our share of this is going 
to be 38 percent. With the other coun- 
tries of the world busted and our having 
to lend them money to pay their share, 
in the final analysis we are going to 
pay 100 percent right down the line and 
the American taxpayer is paying the 
bill. We are not saving the taxpayer 
anything. 

Mr. RICH. It looks to me like we have 
got a bunch of sleepy Congressmen. We 
ought to tell the American people what 
is happening to them, but the majority 
of the Congressmen do not realize it. 
They are just about asleep at the switch. 
It is time that they woke up. Before we 
are broke, Hefore we are wrecked, be- 
fore we are unable to finance ourselves, 
and are completeiy busted. Oh, wake 
up, Congress, before it is too late. 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on a very fine statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. ; 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Jounson] is recognized for 34 minutes. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not think I am a sleepy 
Congressman although I am thoroughly 
in favor of this bill. 

It was my privilege in 1945 to go to 
Europe on an official trip and study the 
displaced persons problem. At that 
time there were 9,000,000 displaced per- 
sons wandering across the face of Eu- 
rope in the American and British zones. 
We asked General Lee how many there 
were and he said that on the other side 
of Germany and through the Balkans 
he estimated that the total number of all 
DP’s in Europe to be about 30,000,000. 

Today we have about 1,000,600 left. 
Do you not realize that we cannot just 
get up and wash our hands of them and 
say, Let these poor people stew in their 
own juice. They made their own bed.” 
Before we got into the war, Germany 
ran over them, robbed them, raped them, 
killed them, displaced them, did every- 
thing inhuman in the world to them. 
Then we came along in our drive against 
the German powers and overran them 
and they were displaced and moved 
hither and yon all through Europe. We 
also destroyed the productive capacity 
of all of Western Europe. 

When I came back in the summer of 
19845 I told my people, especially the 
businessmen in my district: Lou can sit 
here, you men, and say it is none of our 
business to meddle in the affairs of Eu- 
rope, it is none of our business to take 
care of these starving and ignorant peo- 
ple, but I say to you if you would go over 
and look at the problem, if you would 
study the problem, if you would analyze 
the problem, you would understand, as I 
think I understand, that we must be 
interested in the plight of these poor 
people. As a pure matter of American- 
ism, it is our business to help take care 
of these people. To do this job is what 
I call enlightened selfishness. It may 
cost some money. I can think of a great 
many criticisms of this plan, but con- 
sidering the over-all picture it seems to 
me there is only one way that we can 
get a stabilized western Europe which 
we must have in order to have a stabi- 
lized world, and that is through trying 
to feed and help these poor homeless 
starving people until they can get on 
their feet. 

We cannot handle this alone. We are 
in the United Nations. Whether we 
want to be in or not, we are in there and 
we are the only power that has the ca- 
pacity and the wealth to make a real 
substantial contribution to this problem. 
I say, therefore, that the thing to do for 
our own self-interest as a pure matter 
of good American policy, as an antidote 
to trouble in the future, as a step to 
getting into a more peaceful world, as 
a step toward world peace, is to take care 
of these people at this time. As I say, 
we cannot do this alone. We have 
joined the other nations of the world to 
try to bring about some stability, some 
peace, and some happiness in this world, 
and I believe that this is one of the 
means to that end, one of the best steps 
and a humanitarian step leading toward 
the peace of the world. America can 
and must furnish the leadership to help 
these starving people till they can help 
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themselves. This bill should be passed 
overwhelmingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], 
chairman of the subcommittee, is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes to close the debate. 

Mr, VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who so desire may have the privilege of 
extending their remarks at this point in 
the Recorp on this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr.MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, when 
I heard my good friend from Nebraska 
say that he proposed to vote for this bill, 
but with his fingers crossed, it occurred 
to me that that was almost my feeling at 
this moment in regard to the measure. 
Yes, I shall vote for it, too, but I have 
some reservations in mind and I owe it 
to myself, if not to others, to state those 
reservations. 

I, too, like so many others am some- 
what worried about the vast sums that 
we are expending to try to bind up the 
wounds of war. While I am anxious to 
do this act of mercy, I do hope that it 
will gain us good will instead of the scorn 
and contempt which other efforts in the 
past have yielded our generosity. 

I, too, am concerned about any possi- 
ble connection between this bill and one 
which may follow it concerning relief for 
and settlement of displaced persons from 
the distressed lands of Europe. We have 
been assured that there is no connection 
between this bill and the other proposal, 
We are told that by voting this bill we 
do not make any commitments—legal, 
moral, or otherwise—for the second pro- 
posal which wiil be before us soon. I 
want it distinctly understood that my 
vote in favor of the present bill is not to 
be construed as favoring any subsequent 
legislation that would open our doors to 
any displaced persons in Europe. 

I feel that we must do our uttermost to 
furnish relief to the victims of war and 
that we ought to join other nations in 
this organized way to do it most effec- 
tively. It is because I am unwilling to 
disregard our immigration laws and op- 
posed to throwing our doors open to 
these displaced persons, that I feel we 
must pass this bill and give aid most 
effectively abroad. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BREHM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration House 
Joint Resolution 207, providing for mem- 
bership and participation by the United 
States in the International Refugee Or- 
ganization and authorizing an appropri- 
ation therefor, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 225, he reported the same back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 
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The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Buck) there 
were—ayes 124, noes 43. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk Senate Joint Resolution 
77, providing for membership and par- 
ticipation by the United States in the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization, and 
authorizing an appropriation therefor, 
and its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby 
authorized to accept membership for the 
United States in the International Refugee 
Organization (hereinafter referred to as the 
Organization“), the constitution of which 
was approved in New York on December 15, 
1946, by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, and deposited in the archives of the 
United Nations: Provided, however, That this 
authority is granted and the approval of 
the Congress of the acceptance of member- 
ship of the United States in the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization is given upon 
condition and with the reservation that no 
agreement shall be concluded on behalf of 
the United States and no action shall be 
taken by any officer, agency, or any other 
person and acceptance of the constitution of 
the Organization by or on behalf of the 
Government of the United States, shall not 
constitute or authorize action (1) whereby 
any person shall be admitted to or settled 
or resettled in the United States or any of 
its Territories or possessions without prior 
approval thereof by the Congress, and this 
joint resolution shall not be construed as 
such prior approval, or (2) which will have 
the effect of abrogating, suspending, modi- 
fying, adding to, or superseding any of the 
immigration laws or any other laws of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. The President shall designate from 
time to time a representative of the United 
States and not to exceed two alternates to 
attenc a specified session or specified ses- 
sions of the general council of the Organi- 
zation. Whenever the United States is 
elected to membership on the executive com- 
mittee, the President shall designate from 
time to time, either from among the afore- 
said representative and alternates or other- 
wise, a representative of the United States 
and not to exceed one alternate to attend 
sessions of the executive committee. Such 
Tepresentative or representatives shall each 
be entitled to receive compensation at a 
rate not to exceed $12,000 per annum for 
such period or periods as the President may 
specify, except that no member of the Senate 
or House of Representatives or officer of the 
United States who is designated as such a 
representative shall be entitled to receive 
such compensation. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of State such 
sums not to exceed $75,000,000 for the fiscal 
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year beginning June 30, 1947, as may be 
necessary— 

(a) for the payment of United States con- 
tributions to the Organization (consisting of 
supplies, services, or funds and all necessary 
expenses related thereto) as determined in 
accordance with article 10 of the constitution 
of the Organization; and 

(b) for additional expenses incident to 
participation by the United States in the 
activities of the Organization, including: (1) 
salaries of the representative or representa- 
tives and alternates provided for in section 2 
hereof, and appropriate staff, including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, without regard to the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended; (2) travel expenses without re- 
gard to the Standardized Government 
Travel Regulations, as amended, the Sub- 
sistence Expense Act of 1926, as amended, and 
section 10 of the act of March 3, 1933, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 5, sec. 
73b), and, under such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of State may prescribe, travel 
expenses of families and transportation of 
effects of United States representatives and 
other personnel in going to and returning 
from their post of duty; (3) allowances for 
living quarters, including heat, fuel, and 
light, as authorized by the act approved June 
26, 1930 (U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 5, sec. 
118a), and similar allowances for persons 
temporarily stationed abroad; (4) cost-of- 
living allowances under such rules and regu- 
lations as the Secretary of State may pre- 
scribe, including allowances to persons tem- 
porarily stationed abroad; (5) services as au- 
thorized by section 15 of Public Law 600, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress; (6) official entertain- 
ment; (7) local transportation; and (8) 
printing and binding without regard to sec- 
tion 11 of the act of March 1, 1919 (U. S. C., 
1940 edition, title 44, sec. 111) or section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 
1940 edition, title 41, sec. 5). 

Sec. 4. (a) Sums from the appropriations 
made pursuant to paragraph (a) of sec- 
tion 3 may be transferred to any department, 
agency, or independent establishment of the 
Government to carry out the purposes of 
such paragraph, and such sums shall be 
available for obligation and expenditure in 
accordance with the laws governing obliga- 
tions and expenditures of the department, 
agency, independent establishment, or or- 
ganizational unit thereof concerned, and 
without regard to sections 3709 and 3648 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 
1940 edition, title 41, sec. 5, and title 31, sec. 
529). 

(b) Upon request of the Organization, any 
department, agency, or independent estab- 
lishment of the Government (upon receipt of 
advancements or reimbursements for the 
cost and necessary expenses) may furnish 
supplies, or if advancements are made may 
procure and furnish supplies, and may fur- 
nish or procure and furnish services, to the 
Organization. When reimbursement is made 
it shall be credited, at the option of the de- 
partment, agency, or independent establish- 
ment concerned, either to the appropriation, 
fund, or account utilized in incurring the 
obligation, or to an appropriate appropria- 
tion, fund, or account which is current at the 
time of such reimbursement. 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I offer as 

an amendment the provisions of House 
Joint Resolution 207 as just passed by 

the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vorys: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the following: 

“That the President is hereby authorized 
to accept membership for the United States 
in the International Refugee Organization 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Organiza- 
tion’), the constitution of which was ap- 
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proved in New York on December 15, 1946, 
by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, and deposited in the archives of the 
United Nations: Provided, however, That 
this authority is granted and the approval 
of the Congress of the acceptance of mem- 
bership of the United States in the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization is given upon 
condition and with the reservation that no 
agreement shall be concluded on behalf of 
the United States and no action shall be 
taken by any officer, agency, or any other 
person and acceptance of the constitution 
of the Organization by or on behalf of the 
Government of the United States shall not 
constitute or authorize action (1) whereby 
any person shall be admitted to or settled 
or resettled in the United States or any of 
its Territories or possessions without prior 
approval thereof by the Congress, and this 
joint resolution shall not be construed as 
such prior approval, or (2) which will have 
the effect of abrogating, suspending, modi- 
fying, adding to, or superseding any of the 
immigration laws or any other laws of the 
United States. 

“Sec, 2. The President shall designate 
from time to time a representative of the 
United States and not to exceed two alter- 
nates to attend a specified session or specified 
sessions of the general council of the Organ- 
ization, Whenever the United States is 
elected to membership on the executive 
committee, the President shall designate 
from time to time, either from among the 
aforesaid representative and alternates or 
otherwise, a representative of the United 
States and not to exceed one alternate to 
attend sessions of the executive committee. 
Such representative or representatives shall 
each be entitled to receive compensation at 
a rate not to exceed $12,000 per annum, and 
any such alternate shall be entitled to receive 
compensation at a rate not to exceed $10,000 
per annum, for such period or periods as the 
President may specify, except that no Mem- 
ber of the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives or officer of the United States who is 
designated as such a representative shall be 
entitled to receive such compensation. 

“Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually to the Department of 
State— 

“(a) such sums, not to exceed $73,325,000 
for the fiscal year beginning June 30, 1947, 
as may be necessary for the payment of 
United States contributions to the Or- 
ganization (consisting of supplies, services, or 
funds and all necessary expenses related 
thereto) as determined in accordance with 
article 10 of the constitution of the Or- 
ganization; and 

“(b) such sums, not to exceed $175,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning June 30, 1947, as 
may be necessary for the payment of— 

“(1) salaries of the representative or rep- 
resentatives and alternates provided for in 
section 2 hereof, and appropriate staff, in- 
cluding personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, without regard 
to the civil-service laws and the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended; and 

“(2) such other expenses as the Secretary 
of State deems necessary to participation 
by the United States in the activities of 
the Organization: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of section 7 of the United Nations 
Participation Act of 1945, and regulations 
thereunder, applicable to expenses incurred 
pursuant to that act shall be applicable to 
any expenses incurred pursuant to this par- 
agraph (b) (2). 

“Sec. 4. (a) Sums from the appropriations 
made pursuant to paragraph (a) of section 
3 may be transferred to any department, 
agency, or independent establishment of 
the Government to carry out the purposes 
of such paragraph, and such sums shall be 
available for obligation and expenditure in 
accordance with the laws governing obliga- 
tions and expenditures of the department, 
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agency, independent establishment, or or- 
ganizational unit thereof concerned, and 
without regard to sections 3709 and 3648 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. 
C., 1940 edition, title 41, sec. 5, and title 31, 
sec. 529). 

“(b) Upon request of the Organization, 
any department, agency, or independent es- 
tablishment of the Government (upon re- 
ceipt of advancements or reimbursements 
for the cost and necessary expenses) may 
furnish supplies, or if advancements are 
made may procure and furnish supplies, and 
may furnish or procure and furnish serv- 
ices, to the Organization: Provided, That 
such additional civilian employees in the 
United States as may be required by any 
such department, agency, or independent 
establishment for the procurement or fur- 
nishing of supplies or services under this 
subsection, and for the services of whom 
such department, agency, or independent 
establishment is compensated by advance- 
ments or reimbursements made by the Or- 
ganization, shall not be counted as civilian 
employees within the meaning of section 607 
of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, 
as amended by section 14 of the Federal 
Employees Pay Act of 1946. When reim- 
bursement is made it shall be credited, at 
the option of the department, agency, or 
independent establishment concerned, either 
to the appropriation, fund, or account uti- 
lized in incurring the obligation, or to an 
appropriate appropriation fund, or account 
which is current at the time of such reim- 
bursement. 

“Sec. 5. During the interim period, if any, 
between July 1, 1947, and the coming into 
force of the constitution of the Organization, 
the Secretary of State is authorized from ap- 
propriations made pursuant to paragraph 
(a) of section 3, to make advance contri- 
butions to the Preparatory Commission for 
the International Refugee Organization, es- 
tablished pursuant to an agreement dated 
December 15, 1946, between the governments 
signatory to the constitution of the Or- 
ganization, at a rate of not to exceed one- 
twelfth per month of the United States con- 
tribution to the Organization contemplated 
by paragraph (a) of section 3 hereof. Such 
advance contributions to the said Prepara- 
tory Commission shall be deducted from the 
said contribution to the Organization for 
the first fiscal year as provided in para- 
graph 6 of the said agrcement. The provi- 
sions of paragraphs (a) and (b) of section 
4 of this joint resolution shall be appli- 
cable, respectively, to such advance contri- 
butions and to the procurement and fur- 
nishing of supplies and services to the said 
Preparatory Commission.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF SUCCESSION, LENDING 
POWERS, AND FUNCTIONS OF THE RE- 
CONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION X 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolution 
135, to extend the succession, lending 
powers, and the functions of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, with 
House amendment thereto and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. WOLCOTT, 
GAMBLE, KUNKEL, TALLE, SPENCE, BROWN 
of Georgia, and PATMAN. 
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Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the con- 
ferees may have until midnight tonight 
to file a report on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 135. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. NORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an article. 

Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include a statement he made 
before the Appropriations Committee on 
the Clark-Hill Dam. . 

Mr. HAVENNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter and a news- 
paper article. 


COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 775) for 
the establishment of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right, and I shall not object, 
this resolution was introduced by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], and 
was unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. It is a resolution from 
which very beneficial results may de- 
velop, although so far as the Congress 
itself doing any reorganizing of execu- 
tive departments of Government is con- 
cerned there has never been a successful 
bill passed in the entire history of our 
country. A number of commissions have 
been appointed in the past by the Con- 
gress upon recommendation of previous 
Presidents, but none of the recommenda- 
tions ever made by those commissions 
were enacted into law so far as I can 
ascertain as far as the Congress itself 
was concerned. 

Back several years ago the present 
system of permitting the executive 
branch to make the organization subject 
to disapproval—I think the first step 
was approval of the Congress, and now 
disapproval within 60 days—was put into 
operation, and there have been to a lim- 
ited extent some reorganizations put 
through under the existing law. The 
Members on both sides of the committee 
feel that it is worth taking another 
chance. We have confidence in the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. I do 
not know whether he will be a member of 
the committee or not. Of course, it is 
not within my prerogative to express 
other than the hope that he will be, be- 
cause his personality and his dynamic 
influence causes me, as a member of the 
committee, to feel that such a commis- 
sion with him on it might accomplish 
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more than any other commission here- 
tofore appointed by the Congress. 

Bearing upon the history of reorgani- 
zation in this country a very comprehen- 
sive letter was sent to the chairman of 
the committee by our former colleague, 
Hon. Lindsay Warren. It is a very in- 
teresting letter, one that I think ought 
to be incorporated in the Recorp for the 
information of the Members and for the 
guidance of the members of this Com- 
mission when this resolution passes and 
the members of the Commission are ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter from the Comptroller 
General of the United States to the 
chairman of our committee be included 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The letter reads 
as follows: 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, May 21, 1947. 
Hon. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference 
is made to a letter of March 19, 1947, from 
the clerk of your committee, requesting a 
report on H. R. 775, Eightieth Congress, en- 
titled “A bill for the establishment of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government.” 

The bill declares that it is the policy of 
Congress to promote economy, efficiency, and 
improved service in the transaction of busi- 
ness in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment by (1) limiting expenditures to the 
lowest amount consistent with efficient per- 
formance; (2) eliminating duplication and 
overlapping of services, activities and func- 
tions; (3) consolidating services, activities 
and functions of a similar nature; (4) abol- 
ishing services, activities and functions not 
necessary to the efficient conduct of Govern- 
ment; and (5) defining and limiting execu- 
tive functions, services and activities. A 
bipartisan commission of public and private 
representatives, chosen by the President and 
the presiding officers of the House and the 
Senate, would be established to study and 
investigate the present organization and 
methods of operation of all departments, 
bureaus, agencies, boards commissions, offices, 
independent establishments, and instrumen- 
talities of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. The commission would determine 
what changes are necessary to effectuate the 
policies enumerated and report its findings 
and recommendations to the Congress with- 
in 10 days after the Eighty-first Congress is 
convened, after which it would cease to exist. 

The purpose for and need of such legisla- 
tion is discussed by Senator Lopce—who has 
introduced an identical bill, S. 164, in the 
Senate—at pages 267 and 268 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for January 13, 1947, and 
at pages 1580 to 1583 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for March 3, 1947. Apparently, it 
is contemplated that the studies and re- 
ports to be made by specialists and Members 
of Congress will form the basis of a re- 
organization which then could be brought 
about by the enactment of appropriate leg- 
islation. 

I have a keen interest in matters pertain- 
ing to reorganization of the executive branch 
of the Government, not only because of my 
duties as Comptroller General, but, also, be- 
cause as a member of the Select Committee 
on Government Organization of the Seventy- 
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sixth Congress I lived with the subject for 
3 years and, in fact, was in charge of that 
part of the original bill which was enacted 
as the Reorganization Act of 1939. That in- 
terest impels me to bring to the attention 
of your committee the observation that the 
history of reorganization attempts in the 
past has shown clearly the ineffectiveness of 
any legislation which provides merely for 
investigation and report, without vesting 
authority in someone to take decisive action 
placing in operation the changes found nec- 
essary. 

A summary history of reorganization pro- 
Posals is to be found in Senate Report No. 
638, Seventy-ninth Congress. As early as 
1798 a congressional committee was appoint- 
ed to investigate possible changes in the dis- 
tribution of appropriations for the executive 
departments, and in 1822 a select committee 
was established to consider reduction of gov- 
ernmental expenditures. In 1828 a commit- 
tee appointed to determine retrenchments 
that could be made “with safety to the public 
interests” commented on its difficulty in get- 
ting department heads to agree to retrench- 
ment. In more recent years President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt noted (seventh annual mes- 
sage) that two commissions appointed by 
him had investigated the reorganization of 
the scientific work of the Government and 
had studied the conduct of the executive 
force, and he urged (eighth annual message) 
passage of a bill to authorize a redistribution 
of the regular bureaus and an amalgamation 
of independent bureaus and commissions un- 
der the jurisdiction of appropriate depart- 
ments. But he did so without success. 

In 1911, at the request of President Taft, 
the Congress appropriated funds to enable 
him to undertake a study of the administra- 
tive organization. The Taft Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency (1910-13) recom- 
mended the adoption of a national budget 
system and the abolition of certain services 
and the consolidation of others. The Com- 
mission’s recommendations were approved 
and submitted to Congress. But no action 
was taken. President Wilson was given lim- 
ited authority in 1918 under the Overman 
Act (40 Stat. 556) “to coordinate or consoli- 
date executive bureaus, agencies, and of- 
fices * * * in the interest of economy and 
the more efficient concentration of the Gov- 
ernment,” but the changes he made there- 
under were permanently effective only to the 
extent that they were carried over in a legis- 
lative reorganization of the War Department 
by the National Defense Act in 1920. 

Prior to the passage of the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 20), which 
equipped the President with an effective arm 
of budgetary control by creating the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Congress had created a 
very exceptional and able Joint Committee 
on Reorganization to survey the administra- 
tive services and to make recommendations 
for the coordination of Government func- 
tions and their economical conduct. (See 
the act of Dec. 29, 1920 (41 Stat. 1083), as 
amended (42 Stats. 3 and 1562)). Two of the 
ablest Members of that Congress were mem- 
bers of the committee—Senator Wadsworth, 
now Representative Wadsworth of New York, 
was a member, and the late Carl Mapes, of 
Michigan, was the House chairman. To that 
committee there was submitted a reorganiza- 
tion plan that had been worked out by 
President Harding and his cabinet in 1922. 
However, at hearings held in 1924, the de- 
partments affected vigorously opposed the 
Harding Plan and, although a bill to make 
effective the committee’s recommendations 
was reported out, all efforts to obtain con- 
sideration of it were unsuccessful. 

It should be noted that on account of the 
futile efforts of that committee Mr. Wads- 
worth, who become a Member of the 
House, and e late Representative Mapes 
both voted to give the President the right 
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to reorganize in the Reorganization Act of 
1939. 

Thereafter, despite repeated requests of 
Presidents Coolidge and Hoover, little or 
nothing was done until the Economy Act of 
1932 (47 Stat. 413) was approved. Until 
then, Congress itself had assumed the sub- 
stantial burden of reorganization efforts. 
But the futility and ineffectiveness of that 
procedure had become increasingly evident, 
and in the Economy Act a new policy was 
adopted of vesting in the Executive both the 
duty of initiating reorganizations and the 
power to make them operative. 

Thus, under the Economy Act the Presi- 
dent was authorized to transfer or consoli- 
date agencies and functions by Executive 
order, subject to disapproval and invalida- 
tion by resolution of either House of Con- 

However, the section authorizing in- 
validation in such manner was considered 
to be unconstitutional by Attorney General 
Mitchell (37 Op. Atty. Gen. 56), on the 
ground that there was no authority whereby 
either House acting alone could take leg- 
islative action; and a series of Executive 
orders issued by President Hoover late in 
1932 regrouping and transferring 58 agencies 
was set aside by a resolution of the House 
of Representatives, on the theory that any 
reorganization should be accomplished by 
the incoming President. Later amendments 
of the Economy Act (47 Stat. 1517, 48 Stat. 
16) substituted for the objectionable sec- 
tion a provision that Executive orders issued 
under authority of the act would be effec- 
tive 60 days after their submission to Con- 
gress and added a provision authorizing the 
President to abolish the whole or any part 
of an executive agency, including any or all 
of its statutory functions. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, shortly 
after his inauguration, created a special com- 
mittee to assist him in developing plans for 
an administrative reorganization and, al- 
though urgent problems presented by emer- 
gency activities prevented comprehensive ac- 
tion, a number of transfers and consolida- 
tions were accomplished under the new plan, 
including the consolidation of theretofore 
scattered activities in the Procurement Divi- 
sion, the National Park Service, the Division 
of Disbursement, etc. In 1936 he appointed 
& committee to investigate the executive 
branch and the problems of administrative 
management, and requested both Houses of 
Congress to create corresponding special com- 
mittees. The President's Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management submitted a re- 
port on January 8, 1937, recommending wide- 
spread changes. 

The new policy was continued under the 
Reorganization Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 561), 
which authorized the President to make re- 
organizations, including the abolition of 
agency functions, to take effect 60 days after 
the transmittal of plans therefor to the Con- 
gress, unless by concurrent resolution con- 
gressional disapproval had been expressed. 
Under that act, five reorganization plans were 
put into effect. Following its termination, 
the President was given authority, under the 
First War Powers Act, 1941 (55 Stat. 838), 
to make such redistribution of functions 
among the executive agencies as deemed 
necessary in the prosecution of the war. 
However, since the authority and the steps 
taken pursuant to it extend only until 6 
months after the termination of the war, 
further legislation was enacted in the Re- 

tion Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 613), con- 
taining provisions similar to those of the 1939 
act. The President submitted three reor- 
ganization plans under the 1945 act, one of 
which was rejected by the Congress and two 
of which went into effect. Two additional 
plans were submitted on May 1, 1947, de- 
scribed as Reorganization Plans Nos. 1 and 2 
of 1947. (See H. Doc. Nos. 230 and 231, 80th 
Cong.) ~ 

Thus, it is evident that every President 
from Theodore Roosevelt to the present has 
urged a reorganization of the executive 
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branch of the Government; and innumera- 
ble commissions have been appointed, Presi- 
dential and congressional committees have 
investigated, reports have been made and 
complete programs of reorganization have 
been formulated and submitted for general 
consideration. But, except for reorganiza- 
tions brought about through the delegation 
of power to make them operative, the net 
result has been that the executive branch 
has continued to grow in all directions and 
to become more and more complex without 
much being done to improve the efficiency, 
or reduce the cost, of its functioning. 

I originally made the following observation 
in connection with provisions which dele- 
gated such authority to the President in the 
Reorganization Act of 1939, during the de- 
bate of that legislation on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, and I reiterated 
it at hearings before the House and Senate 
committees on the measure which became 
the Reorganization Act of 1945: 

“The House committee knew that it could 
consider this matter from now until dooms- 
day with all of its varied ramifications, and 
that we would inevitably come back to the 
proposition presented to you in the bill now 
under consideration. We know from past 
experience, indeed from sad experience, here 
in this body, that the Congress will never 
of its own accord and of its own initiative 
reorganize the Government of the Nation. 
Time after time it has been tried, and time 
after time it has met with failure.” 

That conclusion is not mine alone. It has 
been expressed in one form or another by 
countless others, including Presidents Hoover, 
Roosevelt, and Truman. Pres dent Truman’s 
letter of May 24, 1945, to the Congress, con- 
tained the following statement: 

“Experience has demonstrated that if sub- 
stantial progress is tu be made in these 
regards, it must Le done through action 
initiated or taken by the President. The 
results achieved under the Economy Act 
(1932), as amended, the Reorganization Act 
of 1939, and title I of the First War Powers 
Act, 1941, testify to the value ^f Presidential 
initiative in this field.” 

President Roosevelt, in a letter or March 
29, 1938, reproduced at page 4487 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of March 31, 19°8, stated: 

“There are two methods of effecting a 
business-like reorganization. It can be done 
by complex and detailed legislation by the 
Congress going into every one of the hundreds 
of bureaus in the executive depertments and 
other agencies. 

“Or it can be done by giving to the Presi- 
dent as Chief Executive authority to make 
certain adjustments and reorganizations by 
Executive order. subject to overriding of these 
Executive orders by the Congress itself. 

“I would have been wholly willing to go 
along with the first method, ut attempts 
at detailed reorganization by th. Congress 
itself have failed many times in the past, and 
every responsible Member of the Senate or 
the House is in agreemcnt that detailed re- 
organization by the Congress is a practicable 
impossibility.” 

The then Secretary o. Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, add-essing the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, on May 21, 1925, com- 
mented as follows 

“Nor will we ever attain reorganization 
until Congress will give actual authority to 
the President or some board, ‘f you will, or 
a committee of its own members to do it. 
It is of no purpose to investigate agair and 
report. We have had years of investigation 
and every investigation has resulted in some 
recommended action. Congressional com- 
mittees have for many sessions and even so 
late as the last session reported out impor- 
tant recommendations. What is needed is 
the actual delegation of authority to act.” 

The underlying factors compelling such a 
conclusion are manifest from the history of 
attempts to reorganize the executive branch. 
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Perhaps the two most important factors are 
the gigantic proportions of the bureaucracy 
involved and the strong vested interests in- 
herent in its existing structure. There is 
little need to illustrate the first. The mag- 
nitude of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has become well known to everyone 
in recent years, even though the almost in- 
finite complexity of its countless activities 
may not be as apparent to the average citi- 
zen as it is to the Members of Congress who 
annually appropriate the funds required to 
vitalize its myriad operations. Not only is 
it futile to suppose that it would be feasible 
for the Congress to undertake the incredibly 
difficult task of completing the painstaking 
research, careful planning, and comprehen- 
sive analysis of administrative problems and 
of administrative implications of proposed 
changes involved, but it well may be that 
the Congress, which recently has stream- 
lined its own legislative processes, would pre- 
fer to concentrate its efforts on issues of 
principle which are determined by judgment 
rather than by expert’ knowledge of detail 
or routine, 

The second factor has been a real bugaboo 
of reorganization plans in the past. Only to 
the extent that the pressure resulting from 
vested interests have been effectively avoided 
or countered have reorganization programs 
met with any measure of success. Senator, 
later Secretary, Byrnes, speaking on the floor 
of the Senate in favor of the reorganization 
bill that became law in 1939, illustrated the 
opposition to change which always has re- 
sulted from such vested interests as follows 
(quoting from p. 2498 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for February 28, 1938) : 

“I have yet to talk with reference to re- 
organization to one man in the Government 
service who did not make this answer: ‘Of 
course it should be done. I know it should 
be done, but’—and then, when he joins the 
great old order of ‘butters’ you will find that 
he says, ‘but do not touch my department.’ 
He is in favor of the reorganization, ‘but do 
not touch my department; do not touch my 
bureau; do not touch my division.’ If there 
is the slightest chance that it will be touched 
you have a strenuously active man, you have 
an efficient man, opposing it, for when we 
talk about the lobbyists who come to Wash- 
ington and go before the departments. we 
must remember that the man in the de- 
partment has the advantage of seeing all 
those lobbyists and he adopts the most im- 
proved method. He is the best of all of them. 
He profits by experience. As a result, we 
determined that there was no way to ac- 
complish reorganization except to give to 
the President the power.” 

If the lessons and gains of past experience 
are to be capitalized, if future programs to 
reorganize the executive branch are to be 
built from the foundation of successful ef- 
forts in the past, tt is imperative that such 
programs provide a practicable means by 
which decisive action can be taken to ac- 
complish necessary changes. The Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1945 provides such a means, 
and under it reorganization plans may be 
submitted to the Congress by the President 
until April 1, 1948. In this connection it 
should be noted that subsequent to enact- 
ment of the Reorganization Act of 1945, 
there was approved the Congressional Re- 
organization Act of 1946 under which the 
Committees on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments have the duty of “study- 
ing the operation of Government activities 
at all levels with a view to determining its 
economy and efficiency” and of “evaluating 
the effects of laws enacted to recrganize 
the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government.” It well may be that in 
discharging such duties the said committees 
will obtain much valuable information and 
data which, if made available to the Presi- 
dent, would be of great assistance to him in 
formulating reorganization plans. Also, it 
may be that over a period of time much 
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valuable information will be furnished to 
the Congress by his office under the provi- 
sions of section 206 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 which could be 
made available to the President, 

As the head and manager of the executive 
branch, the President has the initial re- 
sponsibility for good management, includ- 
ing that for the efficient and economical 
distribution of the work to be performed 
by it. I am convinced that the power to 
reorganize should be in him and that it will 
serve no useful p to investigate and 
report again tn the expectation that this will 
insure reorganization changes being made, 
That method has keen proved to be un- 
workable. 

In view of the past history of the subject 
of Government reorganization, I would re- 
gard the passage of H. R. 775 as a waste of 
public funds, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lrnpsay O. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


There is no question but what some 
good might come out of this Commission, 
and it is our sincere hope, I will say for 
the members of the committee, that some 
good will come out of it. There is no 
opposition from this side, and I just 
wanted to make these few remarks to 
show that the efforts of the past have 
been negligible. so far as congressional 
action is concerned, with reference to 
reorganization matters, and I hope that 
when this Commission recommends con- 
gressional action, when the report is 
made—which, by the way, will not be 
until the next Congress meets—that some 
good will come out of the efforts and 
recommendations of the Commission that 
will be appointed as a result of this 
resolution. 

Now, I want to say that it is the confi- 
dence we have—and I say that sin- 
cerely—in the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown], more than any other offsetting 
history of congressional action, that 
prompted me—and I am sure I speak 
for the other Democratic members—in 
unanimously voting this resolution out 
of committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Be it enacted eto. 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

SECTION 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to promote economy, ef- 
ficiency, and improved service in the trans- 
action of the public business in the depart- 
ments, bureaus, agencies, boards, commis- 
sions, offices, independent establishments, 
and instrumentalities of the executive 
branch of the Government by— 

(1) lMmiting expenditures to the lowest 
amount consistent with the efficient perform- 
ance of essential services, activities, and func- 
tions; 

(2) eliminating duplicition and overlap- 
ping ot services, activities, and functions; 

(3) consolidating services, activities, and 
functions of a similar nature; 

(4) abolishing services, activities, and 
functions not necessary to the efficient con- 
duct of Government; and 

(5) defining and limiting executive func- 
tions, services, and activities. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON ORGAN- 

IZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the 
policy set forth in section 1 of this act, there 
is hereby established a bipartisan commis- 
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sion to be known as the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (in this act referred to as the 
Commission“). 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) Number and appointment: The 
Commission shall be composed of 12 members 
as follows: 

(1) Four appointed by the President of 
the United States, 2 from the executive 
branch of the Government and 2 from pri- 
vate life; 

(2) Four appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, 2 from the Senate 
and 2 from private life; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, two from the 
House of Representatives and two from 
private life. 

(b) Political affiliation: Of each class of 
two members mentioned in subsection (a), 
not more than one member shall be from 
each of the two major political parties, 

(c) Vacancies: Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. The Commission shall elect a 
Chairman and a Vice Chairman from among 
its members. ~ 


QUORUM 


Sec. 5. Seven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum, 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 

Src, 6, (a) Members of Congress; Members 
of Congress who are members of the Com- 
mission shall serve without compensation in 
addition to that received for their services 
as Members of Congress, but they shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(b) Members from the executive branch: 
The members of the Commission who are 
in the executive branch of the Government 
shall each receive the compensation which 
he would receive if he were not a member of 
the Commission, plus such additional com- 
pensation, if any (notwithstanding section 
6 of the Act of May 10, 1916, as amended; 39 
Stat. 582: 5 U. S. O. 58), as is necessary to 
make his aggregate salary $12,500; and they 
shall be reimbursed for travel subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the Commission. 

(c) Members from private life: The mem- 
bers from private life shall each receive $50 
per diem when engaged in the performance 
of duties vested in the Commission, plus re- 
imbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of such duties. 

STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 7. The Commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the civil-service 
laws and the Olassification Act of 1923, as 
amended. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 

EXPIRATION OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 9. Ninety days after the submission 
to the Congress of the report provided for 
in section 10 (b), the Commission shall cease 
to exist. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 10. (a) Investigation: The Commis- 

sion shall study and investigate the present 
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organization and methods of operation of 
all departments, bureaus, agencies, boards, 
commissions, offices, independent establish- 
ments, and instrumentalities of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, to deter- 
mine what changes therein are necessary 
in their opinion to accomplish the purposes 
set forth in section 1 of this act. 

(b) Report: Within 10 days after the 
Eighty-first Congress is convened and or- 
ganized, the Commission shall make a re- 
port of its findings and recommendations to 
the Congress. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec, 11. (a) Hearings and sessions: The 
Commission, or any member thereof, may, 
for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act, hold such hearings and 
sit and act at such times and places, and 
take such testimony, as the Commission or 
such member may deem advisable. Any 
member of the Commission may administer 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses appear- 
ing before the Commission or before such 
member. 

(b) Obtaining official data: The Commis- 
sion is authorized to secure directly from 
any executive department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent estab- 
lishment, or instrumentality information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this act; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
Office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to furnish such in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics directly to the Commission, upon re- 
quest made by the chairman or vice chair- 
man. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
and statement on the Treasury-Post 
Office appropriation bill for fiscal 1948. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement con- 
cerning the location of the Oregon 
Atomic Laboratory in Du Page County, 
III. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. ROBSION asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include certain excerpts and 
documents. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and in each to 
include an editorial. 

Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter addressed to 
Hon. William Benton, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 


order on tomorrow to consider the legis- 
lative appropriation bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


MAINTENANCE OF A DOMESTIC TIN- 
SMELTING INDUSTRY 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 125) to strengthen the com- 
mon defense and to meet industrial 
needs for tin by providing for the main- 
tenance of a domestic tin-smelting 
industry. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That (a) tin is a highly 
strategic and critical material of which 
insufficient ore reserves exist in the United 
States and of which an adequate supply is 
vital to the Nation’s industrial, military, and 
naval requirements for the common defense, 

(b) Tin is now and for the immediate 
future will remain in supply short of the 
requirements of this country’s industrial, 
military, and naval needs. 

(c) It is necessary in the public interest 
and to promote the common defense that 
Congress make a thorough study and investi- 
gation regarding the advisability of the main- 
tenance on a permanent basis of a domrestic 
tin-smelting industry and to study the avail- 
ability of supplies of tin adequate to meet the 
industrial, military, and naval requirements 
of the Nation in time of national emergency. 

Sec, 2, The powers, functions, duties, and 
authority of the United States heretofore 
exercised by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration (1) to buy, sell, and transport tin, 
and tin ore and concentrates; (2) to improve, 
develop, maintain, and operate by lease or 
otherwise the Government-owned tin smelter 
at Texas City, Tex.; (3) to finance research 
in tin smelting and processing; and (4) to do 
all other things necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the foregoing shall continue in effect 
until June 30, 1949, or until such earlier time 
as the Congress shall otherwise provide, and 
shall be exercised and performed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation while 
that Corporation has succession, and there- 
after by such officer, agency, or instrumen- 
tality of the United States as the President 
may designate. 

Sec. 3. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration or the officer, agency, or instrumen- 
tality of the United States subsequently 
designated by the President shall render a 
full report to Congress on all its activities 
under this joint resolution not later than 
December 31, 1947, and at the end of each 
6 months thereafter. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

House Resolution 260 was laid on the 
table 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kira! is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

NEWSPRINT CONCERNS DEFY COURTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call the attention of this House to a 
situation which is of vital importance to 
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every newspaper and every newspaper 
reader in this country. 

There have been, I am sure, several 
thousand definitions of our constitu- 
tional freedom of the press, but the man 
in the street finds freedom of the press 
for him—is his ability to purchase and 
read the newspaper of his choice. 

Today that choice is becoming ex- 
tremely limited. Due to a shortage of 
newsprint, and a “grey market” opera- 
tion in some of the newsprint which is 
available, the smaller publishers and the 
publishers without the backing of “big 
money” find themselves confronted with 
a life and death struggle to keep their 
newspapers going. 

This country is almost entirely de- 
pendent upon its newsprint supply from 
foreign countries. We produce in the 
United States less than 20 percent of the 
newsprint consumed. Most of the re- 
mainder comes from Canada. 

This dependence upon other countries, 
and this lack of newsprint, is, in itself, 
alarming enough, but now we are con- 
fronted by the spectacle of Americans 
who change flags almost as often as they 
change clothes, who are openly defying 
the United States Government, and by 
their very defiance are supporting the 
contention of our Department of Justice 
that something is rotten in the newsprint 
industry. 

Just a few days ago in New York City 
in a Federal court we had the spectacle 
of an American corporation dodging be- 
hind international boundaries in a re- 
fusal to come openly before the Ameri- 
can people to explain their cartel manip- 
ulations. 

The Department of Justice has for a 
long time been investigating the news- 
print manipulations of the huge Inter- 
national Paper Co., and at last has pre- 
sented the matter to a Federal grand 
Jury 

When subpenas were issued, however. 
for the records of International’s subsid- 
iary companies—the Canadian Paper Co. 
and the Paper Sales Co.—the American 
corporation refused to produce the rec- 
ords of those two companies, declaring 
they were Canadian corporations and 
beyond the investigative jurisdiction of 
American authorities. 

At a hearing in Federal court on this 
contention the International Newsprint 
Co. admitted that it owns in its entirety 
the common stock of the Canadian Paper 
Co., and that the Canadian Paper Co., 
in turn, owns the entire common stock 
of the Paper Sales Co., yet the parent 
company, this American concern, the 
sole owner, had the audacity to contend 
that it had no control over the records 
of its Canadian firms. And this despite 
the fact that the boards are interlock- 
ing; the officers are, in many cases, iden- 
tical; that the firms all share offices in 
the United States; that they have the 
same telephone lines; that the American 
firm makes deals in the name of the 


‘Canadian firms without even consulting 


them; that the American firm stands 
good on bank loans to the Canadian 
firms. 

The United States Government con- 
tends that the three are one and the same 
company, and that the American firm, 
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owning them all, is perfectly able to pro- 
duce records and is subject to the laws 
of the United States. 

Yet, a former United States Attorney 
General, acting as attorney for the com- 
panies, declared the three were not re- 
lated, and that no court in this country 
has power to force a production of the 
Canadian records—unless it has a special] 
act of Congress. 

I say that no act of Congress should 
be necessary; that the case is clearly one 
of a cartel which is dodging its responsi- 
bilities to its native country by a series 
of incorporations in Canada. But I say, ` 
too, that if this is to be the pattern of 
international cartel and monopoly to ex- 
ist in the United States—then it is time 
that the Congress act—and act fast. 

I am proposing no legislation at this 
time, but I am serving warning upon 
these newsprint corporations—that if 
they openly defy the authority of the 
United States—if they choose to hide be- 
hind the flag of Canada or any other 
country—and if they are setting a pat- 
tern of defiance of our laws—then this 
Congress can act, and can be tough 
about it. 

There can be no stronger proof of shady 
shenanigans within the Canadian news- 
print trust than the fact that these com- 
panies are fighting so hard to avoid pro- 
ducing their records. If they have noth- 
ing to hide, nothing to fear—then why 
do they go to great lengths to refuse in- 
formation to the grand jury? 

We know, and I believe every Congress- 
man knows—that there is a well-estab- 
lished “gray market” in newsprint in this 
country. The price set by the industry 
is actually about $90.a ton, but we have 
records in our own House committee in- 
vestigating this situation that sales have 
been made at $180 a ton. Furthermore, 
I am informed of instances where the 
price has been $230 a ton, $270 a ton, 
and even $300 a ton. 

That newsprint, in part at least, is 
coming from Canada. The small pub- 
lisher cannot pay such prices, even if 
he would. That newsprint is being di- 
verted somewhere, somehow, from legiti- 
mate channels, and the legitimate pub- 
lisher is penalized. 

What this situation can lead to should 
be clear to anyone. The bigger the 
publisher, the longer he can afford to 
stay in business. But the little press, 
the labor press, the religious press, the 
liberal press, cannot long continue in 
business, and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual newspaper reader to the news- 
paper of his choice, is rapidly becoming 
a lost freedom. 

I address myself to this subject to put 
the newsprint industry on warning that 
the Congress will not forever. remain 
quiet while the laws of the United States 
are flaunted by international corpora- 
tions. If these American companies 
with foreign subsidiaries, want to re- 
main in business—if they want to have 
the protection of the flag and laws of 
the United States of America—it is time 
they were stood up and were counted as 
Americans who, in turn, are ready to de- 
fend the freedom of the press. 
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I hope that before this session ad- 
journs, our able House committee now 
investigating the newsprint situation, 
will turn its attention to this particular 
phase of defiance by American firms. I 
am sure, from what I know of the hear- 
ings this committee has already held, 
that every effort is being made to en- 
courage an expanded United States 
newsprint industry which will one day 
give us independence of foreign sources. 
I have hope that before this House ad- 
journs, our committee will bring us a 
report so that all our people back home 
may know just what a crisis is faced to- 
day by their small publishers, 

If it be nationalistic to demand that 
Americans behave as Americans, and not 
dodge behind foreign corporations to 
circumvent the laws of their native 
country, then that kind of nationalism 
I can and do endorse. 

To those newsprint companies of this 
country who are now flag-dodging in 
an effort to thwart an investigation by 
our Department of Justice, I say, “If 
it is congressional action you are asking 
for, it is congressional action you will 
get, but you will not like it; you will not 
like it.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I should 
like to compliment the gentleman on 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the House. The newsprint situation in 
California is really very, very critical. 
I hope that something can be done about 
it so that our newspapers can get a suffi- 
cient amount of newsprint. 

Mr. KING. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
oange (Mr, PHILLIPS] is recognized for 1 

our. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, some weeks ago the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill came before 
the House. At that time various Rep- 
resentatives in the House from the 12 
Western States spoke on the floor rela- 
tive to certain items in the bill. The bill 
went to the Senate, was discussed in sub- 
committee; it has been passed by the 
Senate, and will go either today or to- 
morrow, possibly within the next few 
hours, into conference between the two 
Houses. It is the desire, therefore, of 
some of us who live in the Western States 
to say now what we think of the changes 
in the bill that have been made in the 
other body. For that reason I have re- 
served this time. 

I call your attention, Mr. Speaker, to 
the fact that when the bill was earlier 
before us and comments were made upon 
it it was not always, and in fact, it was 
rather rare, that the comments upon the 
bill had to do with the amounts of money. 
There were involved matters of prin- 
ciple, of policy, and in many instances 
of the wording of the bill. If the Con- 
gress is to write a new reclamation pol- 
icy for the United States, that is the 
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right of the Congress, but the Westerners 
who spoke at that time expressed the 
hope that any changes in policy might 
be written with the understanding that 
they were changes, and discussed fully. 
We did not want changes put in by the 
committee, perhaps not realizing the ex- 
tent of the action, in themselves to rep- 
present policy changes. There were 
changes in wording which had a more 
far-reaching effect than perhaps any 
Member of Congress realized at the time. 

The bill is before us again. I hold 
in my hand the bill (H. R. 3123), the ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of 
the Interior, in the Senate print. There 
are many items that justify comment, 
but to save time I shall only comment 
upon a few of them, thus permitting 
some of the other Members of Congress, 
whom I see here, to comment upon those 
in which they are more personally inter- 
ested. 

On page 15, the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], will be interested to 
observe that the item for the education 
of Indians has been increased from the 
$8,000,000, when it left the House, to 
$11,500,000. I submit to the Congress 
that this is a matter for careful con- 
sideration by the Congress at some fu- 
ture time. But until that moment ar- 


, Trives it is necessary fully to finance the 


schools. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
gentleman will recall that during the 
consideration of this bill in the House 
an amendment was considered to pro- 
vide the increase which has been pro- 
vided now by the other body. There 
were two amendments, I think, which 
were made—one to increase the $8,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000 and from $10,- 
000,000 to $11,500,000. The vote on the 
$10,000,000 was very close. In fact, I 
think many Members felt that standing 
alone, it would probably have carried. 
I call attention to it because obviously 
a great many Members of the House, 
when this item was debated at some 
length, felt that the larger provision 
should be made for education programs 
of the Indian Service. I sincerely hope 
that the memory of the extended de- 
bate at the time will be borne in mind 
by the conferees. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I con- 
cur in the statement of the gentleman 
and also in his hope. 

Turning to page 37, the general in- 
vestigation item which had been, as I 
recall, something like $5,000,000 in pre- 
vious bills, or perhaps in the Budget re- 
quest, and had been reduced to $125,- 
000 in the House bill has been increased 
by the Senate to $2,000,000. An attempt 
was made to increase it in the House by 
the gentleman from Oregon IMr. 
Stockman]. I hope that in the con- 
sideration by the conference committee 
adequate money will be left. I think the 
amount put in by the Senate is probably 
the correct amount to make the neces- 
sary investigations and to keep from 
stopping work or causing any interrup- 
tion in the program. 
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Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HOLMES. This is a very im- 
portant item in relation to the Interior 
Department Appropriation bill because 
it contains within it the program that 
the Bureau of Reclamation of the In- 
terior Department carries for investi- 
gations and feasibility reports for plan- 
ning irrigation projects in the West. 
I think it is one of the most important 
items we have in the bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. In other 
words, the gentleman feels it might be 
an economy rather than an expense. 

Mr. HOLMES. That is correct. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. That is, 
that the preliminary work being done by 
the Bureau might save money in the sub- 
sequent construction work. 

On page 44, there is an item for the 
Central Valley project, but in order to 
save time I will leave comment upon 
that item to those Members from Cali- 
fornia whom I see on the floor, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. GEARHART] 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I would 
like to say just a word about the Central 
Valley project and point out certain 
facts which I think many Members, who 
do not live in the West, are unaware of. 

In the first place, the money which 
goes into these projects is paid back 
dollar for dollar, so that ultimately the 
United States is merely lending money, 
and the water users and power users 
who get the benefits pay the money back, 

In the second place, with particular 
reference to the Central Valley project, 
I noticed the item that the gentleman 
refers to is for some transmission lines. 
I want to point out to the Members that 
the Central Valley water project was 
first approved by the Legislature of the 
State of California. Thereafter, pur- 
suant to our Constitution, a referendum 
was held on this piece of legislation and 
the people, at a formal election, I think 
in 1932, approved the project. The proj- 
ect which was approved is substantially 
identical with the one the Reclamation 
Bureau is now developing and was a pro- 
gram for an integrated power system. 
That is what the transmission lines are 
developing. Many Members seem to 
think that we in the Central Valley are 
trying to develop a pattern different 
than is found elsewhere in the United 
States with reference to the development 
of power in conjunction with this water 
project. The pattern that we are trying 
to develop in California is exactly the 
same as has been developed in the 
Northwest, in Washington, and in other 
reclamation projects throughout the 
country. We want a separate integrated 
system of power development so that we 
can handle that power to the best ad- 
vantage, for the consumer, and so that 
there may be the most recovery to the 
taxpayers from the sale of this power. 

These are some of the things that very 
few Members know about and I wish to 
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thank the gentleman from California 
for permitting me to put them in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I thank 
the gentleman and I call attention to the 
fact that the increase in the Senate in 
the entire appropriation for the Central 
Valley project, for all expenditures on 
all the facilities, was approximately only 
$3,000,000. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEARHART] has just handed 
me an analysis of the changes made in 
the other body, in the appropriations for 
Central Valley projects, and I will in- 
clude the table at this point in my 
remarks: 


Comparison of House and Senate appropria- 
tion bill, fiscal year 1948, Central Valley 
project, California 


Appropriation bill 


Senate 
action, in- 
As As crease (+) 
passed | passed or de- 
by by crease (—) 


House | Senate 


Joint facilities.__.......} $690,000) 8090. 000 0 
Trrigation facilities..._._|5, 134, 980| 5, 622.028) +4-$487, 048 
Power facilities: | 

427, 800) 


Shasta bid piant. 427, 800 0 
Keswick Dam 100, 740 100,740 0 
Keswiek power 
o 218. 040 218. 040 0 
Transmission lines: 
Shasta to Delta, via 
Oroville and Sac- 
ramento, 230-kilo- 
volt 256,680) 286, 680) 0 
West side lines 
Shasta to Delta, 
230-kilovolt. to a 
point opposite 
and connecting 
with Shasta sub- 
Station 02. 160, 000)-+-2, 160, 000 
Keswick tap line, 
kilovolt._._... 0 160, 000) +160, 000 
Sacramento to An- 
telope. 115- kilo- 
b 0} 170,000) +170, 000 
Contra Costa Canal 
extension, 68-kilo- 
WONG a A E d 71,760 118,000; = +446, 240 
Substations: 
Antelope 0 45,000) 4-45, 000 
Contra Costa 0 48,000) +48,000 
is | Re Soe SN 6, 900, 000 10. 016, 2884-3. 116, 288 


The table shows a total increase in 
the other body of only $3,116,288. 

That leads me to the next comment 
which I think is important and must be 
kept in mind, Mr. Speaker, when the bill 
comes back to this House. It is that the 
Senate actually did not make new money 
available to the amount which would 
appear as an increase of $54,000,000. We 
had a most difficult experience in this 
House trying to get accurate figures on 
the balances remaining in the fund on 
July 1. Some $29,000,000 or less of the 
money put in by the Senate was not 
additional money to that voted by the 
House, but, as I understand the report, 
and I have read it very carefully, was 
merely to bring the funds on hand on 
July 1 to the point where the House 
thought they would be, when we actu- 
ally passed the bill. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HOLMES. An examination of the 
major items involved in the Senate print 
shows conclusively that there was a clar- 
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ification of the confusion between un- 
obligated and unspent balances as they 
appeared in the House appropriations. 
With the clarification which the gentle- 
man has so ably outlined it shows defi- 
nitely that the other body has clarified 
this unobligated versus unspent balance 
controversy and there is in the Senate 
print a very accurate break-down of the 
contemplated moneys necessary for the 
continuing of these major projects. I 
am speaking particularly in reference to 
the Columbia Basin and the Bonneville 
Power Administration in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I thank 
the gentleman. It is very hard not to 
have confusion when a committee is 
given three different sets of figures at 
three different times. When I appeared 
before the Senate subcommittee I said 
that the most constructive job that sub- 
committee could do would be to deter- 
mine the accuracy of the amounts left 
over as of July 1. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield. 

Mr. NIXON. Commenting on the 
point which the gentleman has made 
about the figures which have been con- 
sidered in the House and in the Senate 
by the Appropriations Committee, I 
think it is well to note that, in the 
figures which were recommended by the 
House Appropriations Committee for 
reclamation projects, $68,000,000 had 
been recommended and approved by this 
House. That together with the amount 
of $85,000,000, which was the carry- 
over which the House Appropriations 
Committee found to be existing from the 
figures which were submitted by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation would have made 
a total program of $153,000,000 for the 
next year, which, of course, is from all 
accounts, a considerable program. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee has recommended a total program 
for reclamation projects of $160,000,000, 
which is an increase of only $7,000,000 in 
the program actually recommended for 
reclamation projects. This is due to the 
fact that, when the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion presented its figures for the carry- 
over from the preceding year, the Senate 
found that instead of $85,000,000 being 
available for that purpose there was only 
$56,000,000. 

The gentleman from California has 
suggested that there were three different 
sets of figures involved, and I think on 
that point it is well to bear in mind 
that when the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Bureau of Reclamation presented 
their figures before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee they declared that 
the figure of $85,000,000 which the 
House committee had assumed would be 
available for the next year from the pre- 
vious year was incorrect, and that only 
$44,000,000 was available. The Senate 
found that $56,000,000 was actually 
available. I believe therefore it is well 
for us to bear in mind that when the 
House Appropriations Committee rec- 
ommended the expenditure of $68,000,- 
000 in new money for the next year they 
were actually approving a program of 
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$153,000,000, which compares quite fa- 
vorably with the program of $160,000,- 
000 which the Senate has recommended 
be approved; 

The reason in great part of the con- 
fusion over these appropriations has 
been due to the bookkeeping of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and to the fig- 
ures which have been presented. I feel 
that all the Members of this body could 
well read the report of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee on that very point, 
because it brings forth the confusion 
which the gentleman has described. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I thank 
the gentleman for those comments be- 
cause they are pertinent. 

It must be borne in mind, Mr. Speaker, 
that much of the money about which 
we are talking is reimbursable money, 
and a great deal of it with interest. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am very much in- 
terested in this Interior appropriation 
bill, perhaps from a little different angle 
than some of the rest of the Members. 
There are two projects on the Repub- 
lican River, which is a tributary of the 
Missouri River, in which I am interested, 
the Frenchman-Cambridge project and 
the Bostwick project. There is no power 
involved in either one of them, but there 
is a great element of flood control. On 
last Sunday morning there was a flood at 
Cambridge, Nebr., taking the lives of 
14 people, possibly 15. Six or seven 
miles above Cambridge, the Bureau of 
Reclamation is to build a dam, which 
has been authorized by both the Bureau 
and by the Army engineers. It will be 
65 percent flood control, and it would 
have done much to prevent this catas- 
trophe. 

In 1935 this area in southwest Ne- 
braska had a flood loss involving 112 
lives, but because part of our storage 
is for irrigation these items are under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. They are essentially flood-con- 
trol items and they would do much to 
relieve the stress from the highest 
water in many, many years which is now 
pouring down there. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. May I 
ask the gentleman if that item is in the 
Interior bill or in the civil-functions bill 
of the War Department? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is in the Interior bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. It would 
be under the project “Appropriation for 
the Missoui River Basin”? 

Mr. CURTIS. Les. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Which 
comes on page 45. 

Mr. CURTIS. There are two major 
dams and reservoirs in the Frenchman- 
Cambridge project. One of them has 
already been started. The dam on Medi- 
cine Creek, which would have prevented 
this loss of life, has not yet been started. 
I sincerely hope that the schedule can 
be moved up so that it may be started 
immediately. It is a question of saving 
lives and millions of dollars of property 
in my district, and I cannot consent to a 
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reduction in the amount the Senate fixed 
for the Missouri River Basin, 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. That 
amount left the House as $9,786,600 and 
has been returned as $18,535,000. That 
item, I take. it, is the one to which the 
gentleman is referring? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. Not all of that 
was an increase. Part of that comes in 
in the dispute over how much money is 
actually available and unexpended. I 
cannot tell you how much is an actual 
raise over the amount the House thought 
it was appropriating. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There is 
another item in that same Missouri Basin 
over-all project, in western South 
Dakota, which is in much the same posi- 
tion that the gentleman has mentioned 
in Nebraska. I refer to the item for the 
Grand River unit, commonly known as 
the Shade Hill Dam. There again you 
have a combination of flood control and 
irrigation reservoir. The House ear- 
marked $300,000 for that. The Serate 
concurred in that but did not increase 
it specifically, I feel, in accordance with 
the general increase it allowed individual 
items. There the Federal Government 
itself in one flood lost over $590,000 worth 
of property in addition to some loss of 
lives and dispossession of families. It is 
a relatively small project. The whole 
dam could be built for less than $2,000,- 
000. The loss of the Government in a 
single flood has proximated 25 percent of 
the total cost of construction. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to turn to page 
46, where there is a small item, but one 
which is very important to those of us 
who live in the far West. It has to do 
with the Colorado River Dam and the 
Boulder Canyon project in which the 
Senate have very properly done some- 
thing that many of us called to the com- 
mittee’s attention; that is, put in a small 
amount of money, only $33,300, for the 
reimbursement of the Boulder City 
school district for the instruction of chil- 
dren attending the schools in that area. 
Where you have an area completely 
owned by the Government and without 
school taxes, this becomes, to us in the 
West, a very serious problem. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California, I yield to 
the gentleman from Nevada. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am very pleased that 
the gentleman from California has 
brought up that item. We in southern 
Nevada feel where the students who at- 
tend the schools are from the Boulder 
Dam reservation, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has an obligation to meet a part 

of the cost of the schools there, in that 
all of the property that is on that reser- 
vation is on Government land. There 
is not the taxable wealth to obtain funds 
to maintain the schools. 
XCIII——-489 
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When the House acted on this discrim- 
ination against the West's appropriation 
bill they did so unjustly. For instance, 
the Budget request for the funds avail- 
able for construction of Davis Dam, was 
reduced from $18,000,000 to $6,200,000. I 
mentioned at that time that this was a 
short-sighted measure of economy, be- 
cause it would necessitate the slowing up 
of construction of that great dam from 
4 to 5 years in its completion. Davis 
Dam was a result of a treaty obligation 
between the United States and Mexico, 
and is designed to produce substantial 
blocks of power for the Southwest. What 
the House in effect was doing by cutting 
this measure so drastically was to go 
against the law of the land, for the treaty 
was a firm basis for law, just as much 
as any act of this Congress. 

When Congress a year ago appropri- 
ated for the current fiscal year $7,500,000 
it did so knowing full well that that sum 
would only start the project. Congress 
knew at that time that more money 
would have to be forthcoming to enable 
the project to be completed. There is no 
unobligated balance to be carried over 
into the fiscal year of 1948, and yet the 
House allowed only $6,200,000 to carry 
out the needs for fiscal year 1948. Fortu- 
nately, the Senate looked at this matter 
in a little more farsighted manner. They 
have recommended that the amount be 
increased by $7,300,000 to provide a total 
appropriation of $13,500,000. They have 
also recommended that the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation be authorized to 
enter into contracts in an amount not in 
excess of $4,500,000. This contract au- 
thorization will assure Davis Dam of not 
being further hamstrung by a lack of 
funds. Their action is to be commended. 

I wish to address myself to the Boul- 
der-Hoover Dam. The House finally al- 
lowed $400,000 for the Boulder Canyon 
project. The 1948 estimate was in the 
amount of $800,000. The Senate com- 
mittee has recommended, and the Senate 
passed, providing for an increase of 
$75,575 to provide a total appropriation 
of $475,575 which together with the un- 
obligated balance of $497,713 will provide 
a total of $973,288 for the fiscal year of 
1948. The House cut, as I mentioned on 
April 24, was particularly untimely since 
all of the expenditures for these activities 
at Boulder-Hoover Dam are reimbursable 
under the Boulder Canyon Act of 1928 
and the subsequent adjustment act of 
1940. 

Iam particularly happy to note in the 
Senate report that the committee specif- 
ically allowed money to complete de- 
signs and specifications and award a con- 
tract for a high school and appurtenant 
facilities at Boulder City. I made men- 
tion on April 24 that Boulder City is a 
Government town. The land and most 
of the buildings are owned as I stated 
before by the United States Government 
and are nontaxable by the State of Ne- 
vada. The Government has an obliga- 
tion to take care of the educational 
facilities and the education of the chil- 
dren at that community. When the 
House committee stated in their report 
that “they were opposed to the Govern- 
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ment providing educational facilities at 
this project, it being of the opinion that 
assessments levied against the benefi- 
ciaries should provide funds for such 
facilities as is the practice in other Amer- 
ican communities,” they showed a lack of 
understanding of the situation. Again, 
the Senate fortunately included this 
feature in their report ané cooperative 
action by the House on this amendment, 
in conference, will assure that area of 
maintaining their high educational 
standards. 

I should like to take just a moment 
more of the valued time of this body to 
explain one other feature of the Inte- 
rior Department appropriation bill, 
which, I believe, should be included by 
the House in view of the Senate’s action. 
The House specifically eliminated coop- 
erative or noncooperative ground-water 
activities from this bill, contrary to 
budget estimates. The Senate has 
stricken from the bill the prohibition 
against use of funds for cooperative or 
noncooperative ground-water activities. 
This is as it should be. The Legislature 
of the State of Nevada has provided 
$40,000 for continuing the cooperative 
ground-water program in my State. 
This program has been under way for a 
year. The House’s action would com- 
pletely eliminate appropriation for 
ground-water activity. This is most im- 
portant for development of our latent 
resources in the West. 

Westerners are for economy cuts just 
as easterners or midwesterners or south- 
erners might be, but we are opposed to 
cuts which are unjustified. One thought 
occurs to me that may be of significance. 
The West is the new section of our great 
Nation. Only by promoting new plans 
will our country continue to grow. I im- 
plore you, gentleman, to not cut appro- 
priations where the result of the money 
spent will be the harnessing of streams, 
the development of new areas, and the 
expansion of our resources. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I am 
very glad the gentleman brought up the 
point of the Davis Dam because the com- 
ments on it usually refer to power only, 
much of which will be made available to 
the district represented so well by the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. RUSSELL]; 
however, it is also a water-conservation 
measure affecting the waters of a very 
unpredictable river, the Colorado, and is 
à part of an obligation the United States 
assumed in signing the treaty between 
the United States and Mexico. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I appreciate the 
fine interest that the gentleman from 
California is taking in this matter, and 
it is very revealing to bring these facts 
to our attention. It seems our problem 
here is one of convincing some of those 
who live east of the Mississippi of the 
vast importance of water development, 
hydroelectric power, irrigation, and rec- 
lamation west of the Mississippi River. 
I am speaking of those on both sides of 
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the aisle in this House. There is the 
great surge of population to the Western 
States; the problem that we have al- 
ready agreed upon in the Mexican Water 
Treaty to deliver out of one of our great 
water systems more than a million and 
a half acre-feet of water to Mexico, 
which we all agreed on, but nevertheless 
it is water that we expected to use, and 
it is taken out of our system. The exist- 
ing problem now between Arizona and 
California is how much water may be 
taken out of the Colorado River, and the 
question whether it will serve a larger 
population in California than in Ari- 
zona. The whole picture is of an eco- 
nomic nature and of such vast propor- 
tions that it is just as important to 
those of both parties who live east of the 
Mississippi River as it is to those who live 
west of the Mississippi River. It is a 
great national question, and I still think 
that the restorations that were made by 
the Senate, although greater than the 
amounts that passed the House, are not 
sufficient in every detail to meet our 
requirements for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HOLMES. The restoration by 
the Senate helped our program im- 
mensely in the West, as we all agree, 
but I do want to call attention of the 
Members of the House who are a bit 
cautious about these restorations that 
even the restorations made by the Sen- 
ate were not full budget estimates, and 
that the Senate still was using what they 
considered a program of economy in 
working out these restorations. That is 
the point that I think the gentleman 
from California brings to the attention 
of the House, that these restorations are 
carefully thought out. On the other 
hand, they are not being made without 
intelligent recognition of the problem. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I thank 
both gentlemen for their comments. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, there 
is a problem at the present time before 
the Public Works Committee on the dis- 
position of power at the bus bar for dams 
built by the Army engineers and those 
built by the Department of the Interior, 
which is going to have a vital effect on 
the development of our future hydro- 
electric power. It is vital for the reason 
that although there is some argument, 
and I think a virtuous argument, to the 
effect that the Department of the In- 
terior may be asking for more than they 
can spend in a fiscal year, there is some 
reason why we should consider how much 
of that money was funded and not spent 
the previous year in anticipation of what 
May be spent for the ensuing year. 
Nevertheless, the whole thing should be 
looked at more as a matter of economy, 
and of national importance, than for the 
economy of the Western States who 
might be thought to be arguing for 
greater sums of money for the develop- 
ment of reclamation, irrigation, and 
hydroelectric power. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 
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Now, there are a few little items on 
page 47, and then, again, on page 48, 
which have little to do with the amount 
of money, but have to do with the word- 
ing of the bill. I called attention, when 
the bill was previously before the House, 
to the fact that the wording under the 
Boulder Canyon project extension of the 
All-American Canal into the Coachella 
Valley, as it came to this floor, made it 
impossible to spend the money, and I 
call attention now to the fact that the 
necessary changes, which in a separate 
legislative bill passed the subcommittee, 
the committee, and this House unani- 
mously, subsequently passing the sub- 
committee and the committee and the 
Senate unanimously, have now been in- 
cluded in the wording of the appropria- 
tion bill which comes back to us from 
the other body, so that the money for the 
continuation of the canal and the exten- 
sion of the laterals can now be spent. 
Construction can be continued, and the 
saving to the United States, or to the 
taxpayers’ pocketbooks, if you wish, is in 
the neighborhood of $8,000,000. 

On the following page there has been 
a slight change in the amount of money 
for the construction of the straightening 
of the Colorado River, the river-front 
work, and the levee system, in which both 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. MUR- 
DOCK] and I are interested, which allows 
$63,300 more than the House allowed but 
some $437,000 less than the Budget 
thought necessary for this year. In 
speaking to the House before, I said we 
would be well satisfied to continue the 
work with the amount appropriated, 
whatever it was; and had the project 
advanced to the point where we could use 
more money, we would have no hesitation 
in coming to the Congress next year. It 
is not desirable to put money into funds 
which will not be spent in one fiscal year. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. The gentleman will re- 
call that when this bill was on the floor 
of the House there was some dissatisfac- 
tion with the treatment of the force 
account item. ; 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I was 
just about to come to that. That is the 
next item. I thank the gentleman for 
reminding me of it, because I should like 
the gentleman to know that in the bill 
the three lines to which we objected have 
been stricken out. While he and I might 
think that that was enough, just strik- 
ing them out and putting nothing in 
their place, the other body has put in a 
statement which I will now read: 

No part of any construction appropriation 
for the Bureau of Reclamation contained in 
this act shall be available for construction 
work by force account or on a hired labor 
basis, except for management and operation, 
maintenance and repairs, engineering and 
supervision, routine on 
work, or in the case of emergencies local in 
character, so declared by the Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. 


I think that covers the cases which 
affect the gentleman’s district and mine, 
where it would be absolutely impossible 
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to make repairs to lines, ditches, banks, 
or river beds, unless they could be made 
under force account. While making it 
necessary for the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation to declare them 
emergencies, nevertheless this does give 
us that recourse, and I am satisfied with 
it, and I am quite sure that the con- 
ference committee will allow it to remain 
in the bill. 

Mr. HORAN. I think it is quite im- 
portant to point out that while some of 
those so-called force accounts might ap- 
pear to be subject to contract letting, 
quite often they are a diversion from the 
maintenance and operation of a recla- 
mation project or construction project. 

Mr. of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION. I should like to com- 
mend the gentleman for his always ear- 
nest activity in behalf of the people of 
the West. I share that interest. I feel 
that in rehabilitating other countries we 
should not forget that we have neglected 
our own West and other parts of our 
country during the war. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. May I 
say to the gentleman from Kentucky that 
the desire of those of us from the West 
has never been to come into the Congress 
of the United States and say we are in 
favor of economy provided it does not 
apply to our areas, nor that we want un- 
limited amounts of money. We have 
tried to come before the House, and be- 
fore the committees, fairly and say. This 
is the amount of money which can rea- 
sonably be spent in 1 year for a con- 
structive purpose,” and in most cases it 
has been reimbursable money. I, for one, 
think we should separate those parts of 
the appropriations which have to do with 
reimbursable funds from those parts 
which have to do with the outright ex- 
penditure of money. 

There are other items in the bill which, 
as I said at the start, I would like to 
speak about, but in order to save time 
I have refrained from speaking about 
them, leaving them to the Representa- 
tives from those areas who are more 
closely interested in them. 

I feel that the desire of all of us is 
to support the subcommittee, to support 
the Committee on Appropriations, and to 
attempt to help the conference commit- 
tee work out a final appropriation bill for 
the Department of the Interior which will 
permit the economy of the West to be 
developed and will not at any time result 
either in the destruction of the work al- 
ready started, nor the destruction of 
the hopes of a very important part of the 
United States, economically and politi- 
cally. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. GEARHART] has just 
handed me another excellent table, for 
which I thank him, analyzing all the 
changes made in the House bill while it 
was in the other body. It is instructive 
and helpful. I will include it in my re- 
marks at this point. 
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In addition, the Senate bill contains contract authorization as follows: Provo River. 


$430,000; Davis Dam. $4,500,000. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BRADLEY}. 

Mr. BRADLEY. May I say to the 
gentleman from California that while 
reclamation is not a matter of such 
vital importance to my district as it 
is to many sections of California, yet 
water, in general, is of the utmost impor- 
tance for agriculture, industry, and to 
sustain the ever-increasing population of 
southern California. It may be difficult 
for many from the Eastern States to real- 
ize that the populations of certain sec- 
tions of California have doubled during 
the last 6 or 7 years. Quite likely it will 
come as a surprise to learn that we must 
obtain most of our water from locations 
some hundreds of miles distant from the 
great centers of population, and that 
every one of these reclamation projects, 
through the construction of dams and 
through the conservation of water, is of 
great benefit to us. Without ample water 
much of California would cease to qualify 
among the garden spots of the world. It 
would cease to supply a great part of the 
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fruit and vegetables used in the whole 
United States. 

The gentleman may rest assured that 
he has the wholehearted support of the 
Eighteenth District of California in his 
efforts to obtain more ample funds for 
the reclamation projects of the West. 


MAYOR JAMES M. CURLEY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day a former Member of this House, the 
mayor of Boston, was sentenced to serve 
from 6 to 18 months by a judge of the 
United States district court. The jury 
was out 2 days before it arrived at its 
verdict, and went home over 1 night. 
The case had gone up to the circuit court, 
where the verdict was sustained by a 
2 to 1 decision. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the 
facts of the case, but to make some 
pointed comments on the disposition of 


the case today. Mayor Curley was very 
ill and medical evidence was submitted. 
A motion for clemency was denied, and 
then a motion was made that execution 
of sentence be suspended long enough to 
permit Mayor Curley, for a reasonable 
period of time, to return to Boston to 
perform certain official duties affecting 
State and municipal business. That mo- 
tion also was denied. Having in mind 
the poor physical condition of Mayor 
Curley, the action of Judge Proctor in 
denying clemency is amazing to me. His 
action in denying above all that the exe- 
cution of sentence be suspended long 
enough to permit Mayor Curley to attend 
to important matters affecting State and 
municipal business is indefensible. It is 
impossible for me to understand and 
appreciate the judicial mind which would 
deny the mayor of any city, particularly 
a city of the size and importance of 
Boston, a reasonable period of time as 
was requested. 

So far as I am concerned, to say that 
the action is cold is expressing myself 
mildly. I say this as one who strongly 
believes in an independent judiciary and 
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who believes in the appointment of 
judges for life during good behavior. 

I ran for my first public office 30 years 
ago on a platform against the election of 
judges in a district which on a popular 
vote would probably have favored the 
election of judges by at least 5 to 1. It 
seems rather difficult for me to appre- 
ciate the failure to allow the motion for 
clemency because of his poor health. 
But, to deny the suspension of execution 
of sentence for a reasonable period of 
time until he could go back to his city 
and transact certain business of con- 
cern to the people is absolutely inde- 
fensible. This is a matter which appeals 
to my conscience and I am expressing 
myself in a restrained manner. I repeat, 
it is difficult for me to understand the 
action of any judge in denying any man 
under such circumstances a reasonable 
period of suspension of execution of sen- 
tence in order to perform important pub- 
lic duties. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
any Member, particularly those from the 
15 Western States, may be permitted to 
extend their remarks in connection with 
my time on the subject on which I ad- 
dressed the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Can- 
FIELD). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Garuincs (at the request of Mr. 
Cravens), for the remainder of the week, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. Kearney (at the request of Mr. 
CANFIELD), for 10 days, on account of 
official business. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule referred as follows: 


S. 616. An act to authorize the creation 
of a game refuge in the Francis Marion Na- 
tional Forest in the State of South Carolina; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 1358. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the manage- 
ment and operation of naval plantations, 
outside the continental United States,” ap- 
proved June 28, 1944. 

H. R. 1371. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to appoint, for supply duty 
only, officers of the line of the Marine Corps, 
and for other purposes, 

H. R. 1375. An act to further amend sec- 
tion 10 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
s0 as to provide for the clothing allowance 
of enlisted men of the Army, Marine Corps, 
and Marine Corps Reserve; and 

H. R. 2276. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to pay certain expenses incident 
to training, attendance, and participation 
of personnel of the Army of the United 
States and of the naval service, respectively, 
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in the seventh winter sports Olympic games 
and the fourteenth Olympic games and for 
future Olympic games. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
June 27, 1947, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


852. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill to transfer certain transmis- 
sion lines, substations, appurtenances, and 
equipment in connection with the sale and 
disposition of electric energy generated at 
the Fort Peck project, Montana, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

853. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1947 in the amount of $1,336,000 
for the Post Office Department (H. Doc. No. 
364); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

854. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a list of institutions and 
organizations which have requested dona- 
tions from the Navy Department; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

855, A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Housing Agency, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill for the relief of Andrew 
A. Koleser; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

856. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Housing Agency, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill for the relief of William 
G. Nelson; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

857. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the act of Congress entitled “An act 
to accord free entry to bona fide gifts from 
members of the armed forces of the United 
States on duty abroad,” approved December 
5, 1942; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


— — 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 260. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of S. J. Res. 125, joint 
resolution to strengthen the common defense 
and to meet industrial needs for tin by pro- 
viding for the maintenance of a domestic 
tin-smelting industry; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 706). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 261. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 3049, a bill to 


continue in effect section 6 of the act of July 


2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), as amended, relating 
to the exportation of certain commodities; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 707). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 262. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 3951, a bill to 
provide increases in the rates of pension pay- 
able to Spanish-American War and Civil 
War veterans and their dependents; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 708). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 
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Mr. CORBETT: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration.. House Resolution 251. Res- 
olution to provide that Members of the 
House of Representatives and officers shall, 
for their convenience, be furnished with 
identification cards; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 709). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 
3152. A bill to extend certain powers of the 
President under title III of the Second War 
Powers Act; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
710). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. S. 1072. An act to extend 
until July 1, 1949, the period during which 
income from agricultural labor and nursing 
services may be disregarded by the States in 
making old-age assistance payments without 
prejudicing their rights to grants-in-aid un- 
der the Social Security Act; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 713). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. House Concurrent 
Resolution 64. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the use of Schick General Hos- 
pital at Clinton, Iowa, for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 714). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 8. 816. 
Ar act to repeal the Post Roads Act of 1866, 
us amended, and for other purposes, without 
amendment (Rept. No. 715). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. S. 1005. An act to amend 
the act of June 28, 1935, entitled “An act to 
authorize participation by the United States 
in the Interparliamentary Union”; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 716). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on 
Appropriations, H. R. 3993. A bill 
appropriations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 717). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 2313. A bill to amend 
the act of May 19, 1926 (44 Stat. 565), as 
amended by the acts of May 14, 1935 (49 Stat. 
218), and of October 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 763), 
providing for the detail of United States mil- 
itary and naval missions to foreign govern- 
ments; without amendment (Rept. No. 718). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on 
and Currency. 8. 350. An act to continue 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as an 
agency of the United States until June 30, 
1948; without amendment (Rept. No, 719). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 650. A bill for the relief of 
Ruston Jamsetji Patell; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 711). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 928. A bill for the relief of 
Riyoko Patell; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 712). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 
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Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 2511. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to quitclaim 2 acres of land 
near Muirkirk, Md., to the Queens Chapel 
Methodist Church; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 720). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 3986. A bill to provide for a Naval 
Marine Museum on Treasure Island; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 3987. A bill to amend section 51 of 
the Internal Revenue Code to equalize Fed- 
eral income taxes Upon married persons; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H. R. 3988. A bill relating to the sale of 
Paxon Field, Duval County, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 3989. A bill to amend section 51 of 
the Internal Revenue Code to equalize Fed- 
eral income taxes upon married persons; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H. R. 3990. A bill to provide for water-pol- 
lution- control activities in the Public Health 
Service of the Federal Security Agency and in 
the Federal Works Agency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. SUNDSTROM: 

H.R.3991. A bill to authorize a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of the Rahway 
River and its tributaries, New Jersey, for 
flood control, for run-off and water-flow re- 
tardation, and for soil-erosion prevention; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SASSCER: © 

H. R. 3992, A bill to provide special pen- 
sions for certain persons awarded medals for 
extraordinary heroism in combat; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 3993. A bill making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MEADE of Maryland: 

H. R. 3994. A bili to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 so as to require the in- 
surance, registration, and instruction in the 
use of safety devices, of passengers trans- 
ported in interstate air transportation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 3995. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a national cemetery at Jun- 
eau, Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H.R.3996. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a national cemetery at Hono- 
lulu, T. H.; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 3997. A bill to exclude certain ven- 
dors of newspapers or magazines from cer- 
tain provisions of the Social Security Act 
and Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 3998. A bill to provide for regula- 
tion of certain insurance rates in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. MICHENER (by request) : 

H. R. 3999. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to adjudicate certain claims result- 
ing from evacuation of certain persons of 
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Japanese ancestry under military orders; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution providing 
for membership and participation by the 
United States in the Caribbean Commission 
and authorizing an appropriation therefor; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 224. Joint resolution providing 
for membership and participation by the 
United States in the South Pacific Commis- 
sion and authorizing an appropriation there- 
for; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. Con. Res. 55. Concurrent resolution to 
include all general appropriation bills in one 
consolidated general appropriation bill; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H. Con. Res. 56. Concurrent resolution to 
prohibit exports of petroleum and petroleum 
supplies outside the continental limits of the 
United States or its possessions; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Florida, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States, commending the United States For- 
est Service for the manner in which it has 
activated and maintained the Apalachicola 
National Forest in Liberty County, Fla.; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation to exempt employers from 
the payment of the Federal three-tenths of 
1 percent unemployment tax and to permit 
each State to collect such tax, in addition 
to contributions now collected by it, and to 
use such sums to finance its employment 
security program without Federal restric- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 4000. A bill for the relief of John K. 

Jackson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RICHARDS: 

H. R. 4001. A bill for the relief of W. Avery 

Hollis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


685. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Salem Square Congregational Church pe- 
titioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to opposing passage of a Fed- 
eral aid bill to education, including the sup- 
port of parochial schools in America; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

686. Also, petition of Miss Clementine 
Lenta, and sundry other citizens of Duluth, 
Minn., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
House bill 2910; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

687. Also, petition of Mrs. S. L. Apgar, and 
sundry other citizens of Clearwater, Fla., pe- 
titioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to endorsement of the 
Townsend plan, House bill 16; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


688. Also, petition of Mrs. Margaret Gurt- 


ler, and sundry other citizens, Jacksonville, 
Fla., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to endorsement of the 
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Townsend plan, House bill 16; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

689. Also. petition of various citizens of 
the Fifth Congressional District, State of 
Washington, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of House bill 2716; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Teach us, O Lord, the disciplines of 
patience, for we find that to wait is 
often harder than to work. 

When we wait upon Thee, we shall not 
be ashamed, but shall renew our strength. 

May we be willing to stop our feverish 
activities and listen to what Thou hast 
to say, that our prayers shall not be the 
sending of night letters, but conversa- 
tions with God. 

This we ask in Jesus’ name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHITE, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Thursday, June 
26, 1947, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
June 26, 1947, the President had approved 
and signed the following acts: 

S. 882. An act for the relief of A. A. Pelle- 
tier and P. C. Silk; and 

S. 1230. An act to amend section 2 (a) of 
the National Housing Act, as amended. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 125) to 
strengthen the common defense and to 
meet industrial needs for tin by provid- 
ing for the maintenance of a domestic 
tin-smelting industry. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 77) providing for membership 
and participation by the United States 
in the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor, with an amendment in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had insisted upon its amend- 
ment to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
135) to extend the succession, lending 
powers, and the functions of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, disagreed 
to by the Senate; agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
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that Mr. Worcorr, Mr. GAMBLE, Mr. 
KUNKEL, Mr. TALLE, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. 
Brown of Georgia, and Mr. Patman were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1742) for the 
relief of Mary Lomas. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3493) making appropriations for the 
Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. PLUMLEY, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Indiana, Mr. PLOESER, Mr. 
Scrivner, Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. THOMAS of 
Texas, and Mr. HENDRICKS were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 775. An act for the establishment of 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government; 

H. R. 3810. An act to amend section 522 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to clarify the 
procedure in ascertaining the value of for- 
eign currency for customs pur where 
there are dual or multiple exchange rates, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3647. An act to extend certain pow- 
ers of the President under title III of the 
Second War Powers Act. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olution, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

H. R. 1742. An act for the relief of Mary 
Lomas; 


H. R. 3398. An act to extend the period of 
validity of the act to facilitate the admis- 
sion into the United States of the alien 
filancées or fiancés of members of the armed 
forces of the United States; 

H. R. 3911. An act to continue temporary 
authority of the Maritime Commission until 
March 1, 1948; and : 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to grant au- 
thority for the erection of a permanent build- 
ing for the American National Red Cross, 
District of Columbia Chapter, Washington, 
D. C. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSIONS 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands be al- 
lowed to hold hearings on a pending mat- 
ter during the sessions of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce or 
a subcommittee thereof may sit during 
the session of the Senate this afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 
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LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from 
the Senate during the remainder of the 
afternoon and on Saturday of this week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, leave is granted. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from the 
Senate tomorrow, should there be a legis- 
lative session, and on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of next week, 
for the purpose of visiting the foot-and- 
mouth-disease-infested area of Mexico 
on an official trip. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, leave is granted. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to be absent from the 
Senate to and including Tuesday, July 1. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, leave is granted. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 564) to provide for the 
performance of the duties of the office 
of President, in case of the removal, res- 
ignation, or inability both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement under 
which the Senate is operating, the Sen- 
ate will vote at 2 o’clock on S. 564, and 
in the meantime the time will be equally 
divided between the proponents and op- 
ponents of the measure, to be controlled 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY]. Will the Senator 
from Kentucky or the Senator from Ne- 
braska indicate whom he wishes recog- 
nized? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield 15 minutes to 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
HATCH]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the time 
is so limited I shall necessarily have to 
omit much of the argument I had in- 
tended to make in opposition to the 
pending measure. But in the beginning 
I wish to say that there are four dis- 
ae i points upon which I oppose the 

ill. 

The first point is that the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the 
President pro tempore of the Senate are 
not “officers,” in the sense in which the 
term “officer” is employed in the Con- 
stitution. 

Second. If an officer named to act as 
President resigns his office, he becomes 
ineligible, under the wording of the Con- 
stitution, to act as President. 

Third. It would violate the separation 
of powers theory for a member of the 
legislative branch to act as President. 

Fourth. The Presidency is a national 
office, whereas Members of Congress are 
normally more or less special pleaders 
for certain segments of the Nation. 

Mr, President, I think that in the time 
at my disposal I shall discuss only one 
constitutional feature of the bill. That 
provision of the bill which, in my opin- 
ion, renders the entire measure in vio- 
lation of the Constitution was inserted 
in the hope that it would make it con- 
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stitutional, but that provision which 
would require either the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives or the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate to re- 
sign his office before acting as Presi- 
dent has rendered the entire bill of no 
effect, absolutely null and void, and in 
complete violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I think that what I have said re- 
quires no citation of authority, but re- 
quires only the application of that judg- 
ment and reason which, as Senators and 
lawyers, we all possess. The Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] very ably 
argued yesterday that it was necessary 
for the President pro tempore or the 
Speaker of the House to resign before he 
could act as President. He argued that 
because of the constitutional provision 
which prohibits a Member of Congress 
holding two offices, or any other civil 
office. That is a prohibition in the Con- 
stitution, and no Member of Congress 
can hold another civil office under au- 
thority of the United States. 

Realizing that, with the wisdom which 
he usually displays in all matters, the 
Senator from Nebraska sought to avoid 
the conflict with that provision of the 
Constitution, and made it an absolute 
requirement that before either the 
Speaker or the President pro tempore 
could act as President, he must resign 
his office. . 

Mr. President, while I appreciate the 
thought and the consideration which the 
Senator from Nebraska gave in writing 
that provision, and seeking to avoid con- 
flict with the provision of the Constitu- 
tion which I have just mentioned, I 
think that in inserting the provision the 
Senator ran squarely afoul of and direct- 
ly in conflict with another provision of 
the Constitution, another provision of 
the Constitution which is of even greater 
weight than the prohibition contained in 
the one he sought to avoid, for that is a 
mere prohibition, it does not relate to 
qualification to hold office at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield, but I cannot 
yield for long. I am under a limitation 
of time, and I regret it, because the Sen- 
ator was so generous yesterday. I wish 
to appeal to him to listen to my argu- 
ment, and I hope I can convince him, 
because I know he realizes the impor- 
tance of this question, and his pride of 
authorship would not permit him to 
sponsor a bill which would be in conflict 
with the Constitution. I ask him to con- 
sider what I say, and if he thinks it 
raises a doubt in his mind—and I do not 
mean to be arbitrary and say I am ab- 
solutely right—if it raises a sufficient 
doubt in his mind, I hope that he him- 
self will ask that the bill go back to the 
committee, and let the committee work 
it out with consideration of constitutional 
provisions which I shall suggest, and 
others which I shall put into the RECORD. 

The constitutional provision to which I 
shall first refer is the one empowering 
Congress to provide for the case of the 
removal, death, resignation, or inability 
both of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, declaring what officer shall then 
act as President. 
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Mr. President, that constitutional 
grant of power to the Congress, which is 
its only source of power, to name an act- 
ing President, or to provide for one to 
act as President, comes from that provi- 
sion of the Constitution which says that 
legislation providing for an officer to act 
shall prescribe an officer of the United 
States. The only power Congress has is 
to pass legislation providing for an of- 
ficer of the United States to act as Presi- 
dent. No other person can qualify, no 
private citizen can qualify. Congress can 
pass all the legislation it desires, but if 
it attempts to confer authority on any in- 
dividual other than an officer of the 
United States to act as President, it is in 
sharp conflict with the Constitution, and 
that person would have no power or au- 
thority whatever. 

Yet, Mr. President, that is exactly what 
the bill does. The bill by its terms pro- 
vides that a private citizen shall act as 
President of the United States. That 
seems like a rather strong statement, in 
the light of the manifest purpose and in- 
tention of the bill, that the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives or the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate shall act 
as President. It is argued that they are 
officers. With that argument I take is- 
sue, as will be shown in what I shall 
submit for the Recor» and in what I shall 
Say in discussing the measure. But that 
is not the point now. The point is that 
no man can hold two offices, that when a 
man resigns one office there is an interval 
of time before he again assumes office. 
It is inescapable that, whether it be one 
second or a fraction of a second, there is 
an interval of time under the law, when 
a man resigns, during which he ceases to 
be an officer of the United States. He is 
not an officer. The moment his resigna- 
tion becomes effective he ceases to be an 
officer of the United States; he becomes 
a private citizen only. No private citizen 
may act as President of the United States. 
This may seem like a technical argument; 
to some it may seem capricious; it may 
seem to some that I am splitting hairs. 
But I am not splitting hairs, I am not 
being capricious, it is not a mere tech- 
nicality. Reason, judgment, and knowl- 
edge of the law prove to every lawyer 
Member of this body the truth of what I 
have said. When a man resigns his office, 
there is an interval of time before he as- 
sumes another office, during which time 
he becomes a private citizen. Congress 
does not have the power by legislation 
to confer upon a private citizen, even 
though he be such for merely a second 
of time, the power or authority to act 
as President of the United States. So, 
with all the seriousness and earnestness 
I possess, I submit that the bill provides 
an unconstitutional method and manner 
of succession to the office of President of 
the United States. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. WHITE. I make the point of order 
that the Senate is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators will 
please take their seats. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the point of order made by the 
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Senator from Maine, but I have been 
in this body too long ever to expect that 
the Senate will be in order, or ever to 
contemplate that Senators will listen to 
another Senator, even though a consti- 
tutional question is being most earnestly 
and most seriously argued. 

I had said that I hoped the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, and the dis- 
tinguished author of the bill himself, 
would see that what I have said should 
at least raise a doubt, so that the bill 
would be taken back to the committee, 
the best advice possible obtained, the 
best authority on that committee, com- 
posed of able lawyers, consulted, and a 
bill reported about which none of us 
would have any confusion and about 
which we should have no doubt. 

I want to say to the Senator from 
Nebraska something which he well ap- 
preciates to be true, that we are dealing 
here with one of the most important 
subjects that has ever been before this 
body. True it is that present succession 
laws have never been called into play. 
True it is that this law may never be 
called into play. But equally it is true 
that within this year, or within another 
10 or 20 or 50 years, the measure we enact 
may determine whether or not the per- 
son who acts as President of the United 
States has any constitutional right or 
authority to act in that high office. It 
is something we cannot disregard and 
lay aside as of no importance and of but 
small concern. It is of the gravest im- 
portance that the person designated in 
this measure to act as President of ‘the 
United States be legally qualified to act 
as President. 

I submit that when the President pro 
tempore of the Senate resigns, he be- 
comes a private citizen. When the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
resigns, he becomes a private citizen, 
and, under the Constitution, he is not 
longer qualified to act as President of 
the United States. In seeking to avoid 
the constitutional provision which pre- 
vents a Member of Congress from taking 
another office under the authority of the 
United States, the distinguished Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has brought 
forth a bill which is in direct conflict 
with the provisions of the Constitution 
which I have mentioned. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. When the President pro 
tempore of the United States Senate re- 
signs as President pro tempore, he is a 
Senator, is he not? 

Mr. HATCH. Then, if he becomes a 
Senator, under the pending measure he 
is not qualified to act as President of the 
United States, because he must resign 
and not be an officer, a Member of Con- 
gress, according to the Senator from 
Nebraska; because, if he be a Member of 
Congress, he cannot accept another civil 
office under the authority of the United 
States. 

Mr. WHITE. That was the point of 
my question. I was seeking information, 

Mr. HATCH. That is exactly correct. 
From that position there is no escape: 

There is only one other point I wish to 
mention, and it, too, may seem far- 
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fetched. It has to do with the discussion 
that arose yesterday about the possibil- 
ity of the Speaker of the House not pos- 
sessing the qualifications for the Presi- 
dency, in which case he would therefore 
be ineligible for appointment. Very cor- 
rectly, the committee has provided 
against such a contingency, by inserting 
a provision in the bill which says the suc- 
cessor to the Presidency must possess the 
qualifications of President. But the 
chief argument made for making the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
eligible to act as President of the United 
States is that he is the person who is 
closest to the people, he has been elected, 
and an elected officer should be the one 
who acts as President of the United 
States. 

I think it is almost the unanimous 
opinion of the authorities that the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
can be chosen from outside that body. 
So far as the Constitution is concerned; 
he may never have been elected to the 
House of Representatives, he may never 
have been elected to any office whatever. 
He may only have been elected Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, for 
whom the people have never expressed a 
choice, either as a Member of the House 
of Representatives or as Speaker. 

Mr. President, that argument is far- 
fetched, I admit, but nevertheless it dis- 
putes and denies the chief argument 
made by those who would put the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives first 
in the line of succession. If that is to be 
the test, to have it assured and certain, 
the man to act as President should be not 
the Speaker of the House, but one who is 
elected, and that must be the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, b-cause there 
would be no other assurance of absolute 
certainty that he would be so chosen and 
so elected. 

Again I urge that the Senator from 
Nebraska—and I shall yield to him now 
for a moment, if he wants to ask a ques- 
tion on the point I raise 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. HATCH. Ithoughtit had. That 
was why I was trying to yield a moment 
to the Senator. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To 
whom do the Senators in charge of the 
bill yield? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, 
a legal discussion of several of the points 
involved, prepared by my office staff. 

There being no objection, the legal 
memorandum was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NOTES ON PRESIDENTIA’ SUCCESSION 
CONSTITUTION 

Article II, section 1, clause 6 of the Con- 
stitution provides that: 

“The Congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation or in- 
ability, both of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, declaring what officer shall then act as 
President, and such officer shall act accord - 
ingly, until the disability be removed, or a 
President shall be elected.” 

ACT OF 1792 

A bill designed to carry out this clause of 

the Constitution was introduced in 1791 and 
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became the act of March 5, 1792. This act 
provided: 

“In case of removal, death, resignation or 
disability both of the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the President 
of the Senate pro tempore, and in case there 
shall be no President of the Senate, then the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
the time being shall act as President of the 
United States until the disability be re- 
moved or a President shall be elected.” 


ACT OF 1886 


The act of 1792 remained in force until 
January 19, 1886, on which date the present 
law (24 Stat. 1) was enacted. This act pro- 
vides that in the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability of both the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
certain members of the Cabinet shall “act 
as President until the disability of the Presi- 
dent or Vice President is removed or a Presi- 
‘dent shall be elected.” 

The order of succession provided in this 
act is as follows: Secretary of State, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, the 
Attorney General, the Postmaster General, 
Secretary of the Navy, and Secretary of the 
Interior. 

8. 564 


On February 11, 1947, Senator WHERRY m- 
troduced S. 564, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
On March 28, 1947, the committee reported 
the bill with amendments. Five Democratic 
Senators objected to the bill and filed a mi- 
nority report. The bill, as amended by the 
committee, is summarized as follows: 

(a) If by reason of death, resignation, 
removal frm office, inability, or failure to 
qualify, there is neither a President nor Vice 
President to discharge the powers and duties 
of the office of President, then the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives shall, upon 
his resignation as Speaker and as Represent- 
ative in Congress, act as President. 

If a Speaker should succeed under this sec- 
tion and die, resign, etc., while acting as 
President, the Representative who was then 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
would succeed the former Representative 
and act as President. 

(b) If there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
fails to qualify as Acting President, then the 
President pro tempore of the Senate shall, 
upon his resignation as President pro tem- 
pore and as Senator, act as President. 

(c) A Speaker or President pro tempore 
acting as President under (a) or (b) shall 
continue to act as President until the ex- 
piration of the then current Presidential 
term, except in two cases: 

(1) If he ts acting because a President- 
elect or Vice President-elect has failed to 
qualify, he may act only until such elected 
person es; and 

(2) If he is acting because of the in- 
ability of the President or Vice President, 
he may be superseded by the removal of 
such disability. 

(d) If the President pro tempore is unable 
to act as President, by reason of death, resig- 
nation, removal from office, inability, or 
failure to qualify, then qualified Cabinet 
members, in the following order shall act 
as President: Secretary of State, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorney 
General, Postmaster General, Secretary of 
Navy, Secretary of the Interior, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce, and 
Secretary of Labor. 

Any Cabinet member acting as President 
may be superseded by a Speaker or President 
pro tempore, but not by a higher ranking 
Cabinet member. When a Cabinet member 
takes the oath of office as Acting President, 
the bill provides that the taking of the oath 
shall be held to constitute his resignation 
from the Cabinet office. 

(e) Sections (a), (b), and (d) apply only 
to such officers as are eligible to the office 
of President under the Constitution. Sec- 
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tion (d) applies only to Cabinet officers ap- 
pointed with the advice and consent of the 
Senate prior to the death, inability, and so 
forth, of the President pro tempore, and only 
to officers not under impeachment by the 
House of Representatives at that time. 

(t) While acting as President, the suc- 
cessor shall receive compensation at the rate 
provided by law for the President. 

(g) The act of 1886 is repealed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


It has been suggested that the variation 
between the qualifications required by the 
Constitution for Presidents and for Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate might con- 
stitute an argument against S. 564. It is 
believed that such an argument is not overly 
sound because Cabinet officers who would 
succeed under the existing statute are as 
likely not to possess the constitutional quali- 
fications for President as are the Speaker and 
President pro tempore. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST S. 564 


The most logical arguments against S. 564 
which I have found are as follows: 

(1) The Speaker and President pro tem- 
pore are not officers in the sense ih which 
that term is employed in the Constitution. 

(2) If an officer named to act as Pres- 
ident resigns his office, he becomes ineli- 
gible, under the wording of the Constitu- 
tion, to act as President. 

(3) It would violate the separation-of- 
powers theory for a Member of the legisla- 
tive branch to act as President. 

(4) The Presidency is a national office, 
whereas Members of Congress are normally 
special pleaders for segments of the Nation. 


FIRST POINT 


(1) The Speaker and President pro tem- 
pore are not officers in the sense in which 
that term is employed in the Constitution. 


OFFICER 


The clause of the Constitution in ques- 
tion (art. I, sec. 1, clause 6) states that 
Congress may declare “what officer shall 
then act as President, and such officer shall 
act accordingly.” 

It is a legal axiom that in seeking to de- 
fine a word which appears in a statute or 
constitution, one must first look to see if 
that word is defined within the statute or 
Constitution itself. Only in the absence of 
such an internal definition is it permissible 
to consult extrinsic aids. Therefore, we 
turn first to the Constitution itself to seek 
the meaning of the term officer.“ 

Article II, section 2, clause 2, provides as 
follows: “He [the President] shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate, and by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law 
vest the appointment of such inferior of- 
cers, as they think proper, in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or In the heads 
of the departments. 

Interpreting this provision, the Supreme 
Court has held in three cases that unless 
a person in the service of the Government 
holds his place by virtue of an appointment 
under article II. section 2, clause 2—that is, 
by the President or of one of the courts 
of justice or heads of departments author- 
ized by law to make such appointments, he 
is not an officer of the United States in a 


1 Material used in preparing this argument 
obtained from anonymous brief inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp August 1, 1945, p. 
8272, by Senator Cart A. HATCH; 18 Harvard 
Law Review 182; 1 Watson Constitution of 
the United States, 891. 
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constitutional sense (U. S. v. Germaine (99 
U. S. 508, 1878); U. S. v. Mouat (124 U. S. 
307, 1888); U. S. v. Smith (124 U. S. 525, 
1888)). In the Germaine case, the court 
declared: “The argument is that provision 
is here made (that is in art. II. sec. 2) 
for the appointment of all officers of the 
United States. The Constitution, 
for purposes of appointment, very clearly 
divides all its officers into two classes. The 
primary class requires a nomination by the 
President and confirmation by the Senate, 
But, foreseeing that when officers became 
numerous, and sudden removals necessary, 
this mode might be imconvenient, it was 
provided that, in regard to officers inferior 
to those specially mentioned, Congress 
might by law vest their appointment in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments. That all per- 
sons who can be said to hold office under 
the government about to be established un- 
der the Constitution were intended to be 
included within one or the other of these 
modes of appointment, there can be but 
little doubt.” In the Smith case, the court 
stated: “An officer of the United States can 
only be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
or by a court of law, or the head of a de- 
partment. A person in the service of the 
Government who does not derive his posi- 
tion from one of these sources is not an 
officer of the United States in the sense of 
the Constitution.” 

Since neither the Speaker of the House 
nor the President pro tempore of the Senate 
holds his office by virtue of an ap: tment 
under article I. section 2, clause 2, it would 
seem that neither can be regarded as an 
Officer in the constitutional sense. Profes- 
sor Tucker, concurring in this view in his 
Constitution of the United States, volume 2, 
stated flatly that “neither the President pro 
tempore of the Senate nor the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives is an officer 
of the United States,” within the meaning 
of article II, section 1, clause 6 (p. 713). 

The use of the term “officer” at two other 
places in the Constitution should be noted, 
Article I, section 2, clause 5, provides: The 
House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers.” Article I, sec- 
tion 3, clause 5, provides: “The Senate shall 
choose their other officers, and also a Presi- 
dent pro tempore, in the absence of the 
Vice President.” Thus, both the Speaker 
and the President pro tempore are referred 
to as officers. However, it seems clear from 
a reading of these provisions that the Speak- 
er is referred to an an officer of the House 
and the President pro tempore is referred 
to as an Officer of the Senate; this is some- 
thing considerably different from an officer 
of the United States, which is the kind of 
officer contemplated in article II, section 1, 
clause 6. 

Other provisions of the Constitution also 
make it clear that neither the Speaker nor 
the President pro tempore can be considered 
officers of the United States. Article I, sec- 
tion 6, clause 2 provides that “no person 
holding any office under the United States 
shall be a Member of either House during 
his continuance in office.” Article II, section 
8, provides that the President “shall com- 
mission all the officers of the United States.” 
Neither the Speaker nor the President pro 
tempore receive such a commission. 

Nor, in a constitutional sense, is either the 
Speaker or the President pro tempore an 
officer by virtue of his position as a Mem- 
ber of Congress. This conclusion has been 
reached by all authorities on the basis of 
several provisions of the Constitution which 
clearly distinguish an officer from a Member 
of Congress. Thus article I, section 6, clause 
2, providing that “no person holding any of- 
fice under the United States, shall be a Mem- 
ber of either House during his continuance 
in office,” would be rendered meaningless if 
u Member of either House were deemed an 
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“officer under the United States.” Article 
II, section 2, declares that: “The President, 
Vice President, and all civilian officers of 
the United States, shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, and conviction 
of, treason, bribery, and Other high crimes 
and misdemeanors.” A Member of Congress 
has been held not to be within the purview 
of this provision? although the term “civil 
officers” includes all nonmilitary officers. 

Article II, section 3, provides that the Pres- 
ident “shall commission all the officers of 
the United States.“ A Member of Congress 
receives no commission from the President. 
Article II. section 1, clause 2, states that no 
Senator or Representative, or person hold- 
ing an office of trust or profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an elector.” 
The fourteenth amendment, section 3 also 
takes cognizance of the constitutional dis- 
tinction between a Member of Congress and 
an officer. It provides that: “No person shall 
be a Senator or Representative in Congress, 
or elector of President and Vice President, 
or hold any office, civil or military, under 
the United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, or as an officer of the United 
States,” etc. The Attorney General of the 
United States, in the opinion cited above, 
stated that “these clauses show a marked 
discrimination between Members of Congress 
and officers; the latter term in the sense in 
which it is there (in the Constitution) used, 
not including legislators." He goes on to 
say in the same opinion that: “In the penal 
legislation of Congress a like discrimination 
is made,” and points out several examples 
of that discrimination. 

Professor Tucker, in concluding that a 
Member of Congress is not an officer in a 
constitutional sense, states that: “Nowhere 
in the Constitution is a Senator or Repre- 
sentative spoken of as an officer of the United 
States.” On the other hand, the word “of- 
ficer” is frequently employed in the Consti- 
tution and in a manner which necessarily 
excludes a Member of Congress from its pur- 
view. Judge Story, in his famous work on 
the Constitution, arrives at the same con- 
clusion 4 

On the other hand, it is true that in many 
statutes the word “officer” covers Members of 
Congress. Thus, as stated by the Attorney 
General,‘ “provision is made for administer- 
ing an oath of office to the Members of both 
Houses of Congress (secs. 28 and 30, Rev. 
Stat.). So the words ‘every person elected 
or appointed to any office of honor or profit, 
either in the civil, military, or naval service,’ 
employed in section 1756, Revised Statutes, 
which prescribes an oath of office, includes 
Members of Congress. So in section 1786, 
which provides that whenever any person 
holding office, except as a Member of Con- 
gress, etc., the station of Members of Con- 
gress is distinctly recognized as an office.” 

In arguing in support of a bill, similar to 
S. 564, on the floor of the House, Representa- 
tive Sumners, of Texas, relied upon the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the case of Lamar 
v. United States (241 U. S. 107) to prove that 
a Member of Congress, and, therefore, the 
Speaker and President pro tempore, is an of- 
ficer” in the constitutional sense“ In the 
Lamar case the Supreme Court held that a 
Member of Congress is an officer of the United 
States within the meaning of section 32 of 
the Penal Code, But the word “officer” in 
those statutes has been employed in a broad- 
er sense than the technical and narrow one 
fixed by the Constitution. In the Lamar case 
itself the Court, recognizing the distinction 
between the technical use of the word “offi- 


2 Blount Impeachment Case, U. S. Senate, 
1799; 17 Op. Atty. Gen. 419. 

Story on the Constitution, Fol. I, 5th ed., 
p. 577, also seo. 733. 

*17 Op. Att. Gen. 419. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 91, June 29, 
1945, p. 7022, 
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cer” in the Constitution, and its ordinary, 
broad meaning, declared that: “The issue 
here is not a constitutional one, but who is 
an officer acting under the authority of the 
United States within the provisions of the 
section of the Penal Code under considera- 
tion.” In U.S. v. Gradwell (234 F. 446) the 
circuit court notes the distinction made by 
the Supreme Court in the Lamar case be- 
tween the scope of the word as used in the 
Constitution and its customary broader cov- 
erage, It is, therefore, irrelevant that many 
statutes and all dictionaries employ the word 
“officer” in a sense broad enough to cover the 
Speaker, the President pro tempore, and other 
Members of Congress. The problem here is 
to determine the scope of the word as used 
in the Constitution. Since the word is de- 
fined within that instrument, we may not 
consult extrinsic aids. 

The House Committee on the Judiciary, in 
reporting a similar bill during the first ses- 
sion of the Seventy-ninth Congress,“ made 
the following statement regarding the con- 
stitutionality of the proposed bill: 

“In designating the Speaker as the ‘officer 
(who) shall then act as President’ in the con- 
tingencies described in the Constitution, the 
bill resembles the original statute governing 
succession to the Presidency. That statute, 
enacted by the Second Congress on March 1, 
1792, provided that in ‘he contingencies 
stated ‘the President of the Senate or, if there 
is none, then the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives for the time being, shall act 
as President until the disability is removed 
or a President is elected.“ This statute re- 
mained in force almost a century until 1886, 
when the present law was enacted. The act 
of 1792 thus represents a construction by an 
early Congress, whose views of the Constitu- 
tion have been long regarded as authorita- 
tive of the provisions empowering Congress 
to designate the ‘officer’ who shall act as 
President. The act of 1792 reflects also a 
long- continued acquiescence in the construc- 
tion of the Constitution under which the 
Speaker and the President pro tempore of 
the Senate are deemed to be officers within 
the meaning of the article.” 

The committee thus relies upon the fol- 
lowing two arguments in support of the 
constitutionality of the bill: 

(a) The bill was passed by the Second 
Congress whose views on the Constitution 
have long been regarded as authoritative. 

(b) The act remained in force for nearly 
a century, thereby reflecting a long-continued 
acquiescence in its constitutionality. 

With respect to the first argument, it may 
be said that, while the views of the Second 
Congress on the Constitution ought to be 
given serious consideration, they are cer- 
tainly not to be deemed conclusive. It must 
be remembered that the Supreme Court 
found an act of the First Congress unconsti- 
tutional (Marbury v. Madison (1 Cr. 137; 
Feb. 24, 1803)). Also, it is a matter of his- 
tory that the original succession law was the 
offspring of a rivalry existing at the time be- 
tween Mr. Hamilton, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary 
of State. It was the “product of the per- 
sonal and political animosities of that hour 
rather than one of deliberate judgment of 
the Congress that passed it.”* Madison, 
himself, at the time the act of 1792 was first 
proposed, questioned its constitutionality on 
the theory that the Speaker and the Presi- 
dent pro tempore are not officers of the United 
States.“ Subsequent to the passage of the 
act, in a letter to Edmund Pendleton, Madi- 
son attacked the law vigorously, again stat- 
ing that in his opinion the Speaker and the 


H. Rept. No. 829, June 27, 1945. 

7 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 17, 49th Cong., 
Ist sess. Statement of Mr. Ryan based upon 
material in the Life and Times of Madison, 
P. 223. See also speech by Senator Hoar, De- 
cember 15, 1885, pp. 180-181. 

*1 Madison’s Papers, pp. 548-549. 
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President pro tempore are not “officers” in 
the constitutional sense and adds that “As 
they are created by the Constitution, they 
would probably have been there designated 
if contemplated for such a service, instead 
of being left to the legislative selection.” 

With respect to the argument that there 
had been, in 1886, nearly a century of acqui- 
escence in the constitutionality of the act of 
1792, it may be said that there was no acqui- 
escence in any real sense, since there was 
never any occasion to invoke the law. In 
this regard, a statement of Professor Tucker, 
made shortly after the Succession Act of 1886 
was passed, is illuminating. He states: 
“Congress in 1792 provided that the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate should act as 
President, and if there were none, then the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
should act as President. By a late law this 
has been changed, and it would seem on good 
reason. Neither the President pro tempore 
of the Senate nor the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives is an officer of the United 
States.“ 

Indeed, the debates on the proposed Suc- 
cession Act of 1886, both in the Senate and 
in the House, reflect a widespread doubt as 
to the constitutionality of the act of 1792, 
based, in large part, upon the scope of the 
word “officer.” 1 


SECOND POINT 


If an officer named to act as President re- 
signs his office, he becomes ineligible under 
the wording of the Constitution to act as 
President. 

S. 564 would require the Speaker or the 
President pro tempore to resign their offices 
as such before they assume the position of 
Acting President. Even if the Speaker and 
the President pro tempore are deemed to be 
officers of the United States, there remains 
considerable doubt as to whether they may 
constitutionally be named to act as President 
subsequent to their resignation from the 
offices by virtue of which they qualify to act 
as President. 

DUAL OFFICES 


A close reading of article II, section 1, 
clause 6, wherein it provides that Congress 
may declare “what officer shall then act as 
President and such officer shall act accord- 
ingly until the disability be removed or a 
President shall be elected” would seem to in- 
dicate that the authors intended that the 
officer nominated by Congress should not sur- 
render his office but, rather, that he should 
perform the duties of President as an addi- 
tional function, Thus, for example, if the 
Secretary of State should be required to act 
as President, he would also continue to be 
the Secretary of State. This fact, not gener- 
ally known, is stated by Madison, who de- 
clares that the performance of the duties of 
President by an officer pursuant to article II, 
section 1, clause 6, is “an annexation of one 
office or trust to another office,” and that the 
original office of the person who acts as Presi- 
dent is the “substratum of the adventitious 
functions.” u 


Tucker, Constitution of the United States, 
vol. 2, p. 713. 

10 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 17, 49th 
Cong., Ist sess., pp. 180-182, 214-225, 248-252, 
664-680, and 684-695. 

u “Either they will retain their legislative 
stations, and then incompatibility will be 
blended; or the incompatibility will super- 
sede those stations, and then, those being the 
substratum of the adventitious functions, 
these must fail also. The Constitution says 
what officers, etc., which seems to make it 
not an appointment or a translation, but an 
annexation of one office or trust to another 
Office. The House of Representatives proposed 
to substitute the Secretary of State, but the 
Senate disagreed, and there being such deli- 
cacy in the matter, it was not passed by the 
former” (1 Madison's Papers, pp. 548-549, and 
letter to Edmund Pendleton). 
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Edwin S. Corwin, the constitutional au- 
thority, has recently restated this propo- 
sition“ 

A similar conclusion has been reached by 
another constitutional authority, Mr. Benja- 
min F. Butler.” 

It is submitted, therefore, that the office, 
by virtue of the holding of which the officer 
qualifies to act as President, is the sub- 
stratum of the adventitious functions. The 
officer must continue to hold that office in 
order to continue to qualify to act as Presi- 
dent. If the person who holds the office by 
virtue of which he qualifies to act as Presi- 
dent is removed from that office, then he is 
no longer “such officer” within the meaning 
of the Constitution. It is the office, not the 
officer, that is the substratum of the adven- 
titious functions, for the performance of the 
duties of the President is an annexation of 
one office or trust to another office. 8. 564 
proceeds upon the apparently erroneous 
theory that the person who holds the quali- 
fying office at the time he is to begin the 
discharge of powers and duties of President 
obtains a vested right in the office of Acting 
President. 

THIRD POINT 


It would violate the separation of powers 
theory for a member of the legislative branch 
to act as President. 

It may be true, as the President stated in 
his message to Congress last year,“ that the 
Speaker's selection stems from the people 
more directly than does the selection of a 
Cabinet officer. This supposition does not, 
however, remove the constitutional objec- 
tions outlined above nor does it preclude 
the fundamental objection that the proposed 
bill would in effect permit the legislature to 


appoint the head of the executive branch of 


our Government. 
a SEPARATION OF POWERS 


8 The theory of separation of powers is so 
firmly imbedded in our form of government 
that it needs no explanation here. For a 
century and a half it has been one of the 
main foundation stones of this Republic. 
Would it not be wiser to permit the Presi- 
dency to be held by a less direct representa- 
tive of the electorate for short intervals than 
to jar this foundation stone even slightly? 

It seems inevitable that if any reasonable 
man, being a Member of Congress, should 
succeed to act as President under the cir- 
cumstances contemplated by S. 564, his hon- 
est and quite natural reaction would include 
& sense of obligation to his fellow Members 
of the House or Senate for bestowing such a 
grandiose honor upon him. It cannot be 
said with finality that such a sense of obli- 
gation would destroy the system of checks 
and balances, but it surely permits a sugges- 
tion that it might have an adverse effect 
upon that system. Without endorsing the 
existing succession plan, it is suggested that 
S. 564 may not present a desirable alternative. 


FOURTH POINT 


The Presidency is a national office, whereas 
Members of Congress are normally special 
pleaders for segments of the Nation. 


SPECIAL PLEADERS 


The intent here is not to question the ex- 
ecutive ability of the incumbent Speaker and 
President pro tempore. Both men are able 
and perhaps entirely capable of filling the 
office of President. The point to be empha- 
tized is that they do not hold their high of- 
fices as a result of a Nation-wide election 
on their merits as high executives. On the 

, they were elected by citizens re- 
siding in relatively small areas to represent 
a small segment of the Nation’s voters. 
True, they have received the great honor of 
being selected to head their respective Houses 


* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 91, p. A3415. 

18 North American Review, vol. 133, p. 433. 

™ House Doc. 246, 79th Cong., Ist sess., June 
19, 1945, 
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of Congress, but the qualifications for such 
an office are not commensurate with those 
for a President. Many considerations enter 
into the selection of a Speaker or President 
pro tempore, but the principal considerations 
are these: In the first instance, he is elected 
as the individual best able to represent his 
distriet or state in the Federal Legislature. 
His capabilities as a debater and legislator 
are normally the prime considerations at 
this stage. Subsequently, he is chosen by 
his colleagues to occupy the chair in one of 
the Houses of Congress. And what are the 
qualifications by which a candidate for those 
high offices are measured? Generally, they 
are party fidelity, seniority, and parliamen- 
tary acumen. It should be noted that the 
elevation of a Member to the speakership or 
to the office of President pro tempore does 
not per se make him Nation-minded. He is 
not thereby relieved of his duties to repre- 
sent his State or district. 

As stated above, the Speaker or President 
pro tempore may be said, by reason of having 
been through the fire of an election, to stem 
more directly from the people than a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet. This does not 
avoid the undeniable fact that a Member of 
Congress is a special pleader—a representa- 
tive of a special or limited number of the 
Nation’s voters. The interests of our States 
and districts are not always analogous. It 
would perhaps be fairer to the gr-iter num- 
ber to permit the current law to stand than 
to provide for succession by a special pleader. 
It seems reasonable to assume that Cabinet 
officers are more likely to view problems from 
a Nation-wide aspect, notwithstanding the 
appointive nature of their positions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The solution to the problem of Presidential 
succession proposed by S. 564 is subject to at 
least two constitutional objections and seems 
to violate two of the basic theories of our 
form of government, The existing system 
is admittedly not above criticism. It seems 
necessary, therefore, that some steps should 
be taken to assure the country of a smooth 
transition in the event of the death or dis- 
ability of both the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

In addition to the questions discussed 
above, there are several problems relating 
to the election and succession of Presidents 
and Vice Presidents which neither the far- 
visioned authors of our Constitution nor our 
predecessors in Congress have adequately 
anticipated. Logically, all problems relating 
to election and succession of the President 
and Vice President should be considered and 
debated at the same time. They are all inter- 
related. The legislation necessary to their 
solution must fit together and must work 
together. Some of these additional prob- 
lems are as follows: 

1, Whether or not the President and Vice 
President should be elected by the electoral 
college as at present; and if so, whether or 
not the members should be legally bound to 
vote in accordance with their instructions, 

2. Whether or not provisions should be 
made for the case where before the election 
of Presidential electors, or after such time 
but before the election of President and Vice 
President, a candidate for the Presidency or 
for the Vice Presidency dies, declines to run, 
or is found ineligible to take office if elected. 

3. Whether or not provisions should be 
made for the case of the death of any of the 
individuals from whom the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them and for the case of the death of any of 
the persons from whom the Senate may 
choose a Vice President whenever the right 
of choice shall have devolved upon them. 

4. Whether or not provisions should be 
made for the case where, after election, the 
President-elect or Vice President-elect, or 
both, die, decline to serve, or fall to qualify. 
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5. How it shall be determined whether the 
President, or individual acting as President, 
is unable to execute the powers and duties 
of the office, and how the duration of such 
inability shall be determined 

6. Whether there are, or should be, any dif- 
ferences between the status, powers, duties, 
and privileges of an elected President and 
any other individual executing the office of 
President. 

7. Whether more than one Vice President 
should be elected. 

Some of the problems here listed are set 
forth in the minority views attached to the 
committee report on S. 564. The suggestions 
herein contained are not made for the pur- 
pose of delay, but rather from a sincere be- 
lief that the pending bill, S. 564, is an ill- 
conceived measure, incapable of making 
adequate provision even for the single phase 
of the election and succession process which 
it is designed to cure. The additional ques- 
tions listed above have been the subject of 
speculation and discussion for many years. 
It is believed that the wisest course Congress 
could adopt at this juncture would be to 
reject S. 564 and approach the problem as a 
whole. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
wish to congratulate the Senator from 
New Mexico upon the constitutional ar- 
gument which he has made, and in which 
I think there is considerable substance. 
I also wish to congratulate the Senator 
from Nebraska on the scholarly presenta- 
tion that he made yesterday of this prob- 
lem. The historical research and study 
that went into it is indeed commendable. 
I regret that he reached a conclusion 
with which I am unable to agree. 

In presenting a proposal for the solu- 
tion of this problem to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, I stated that 
it was certainly my intention that we 
should enact a solution that would stand 
the test of the ages, and be not merely 
a solution for tomorrow. The proposal 
that I submitted to the committee was 
briefiy, that we should provide by stat- 
ute—and I have an amendment by way 
of a substitute that embodies the provi- 
sion about which I speak—we should pro- 
vide that the clectoral college should be 
called together, and it should elect a Vice 
President, if the Vice President has suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency; and, of course, 
pending such event, in the present situa- 
tion we should now call the electoral 
college together, to elect a Vice Presi- 
dent at this time. 

Mr. President, I think that proposal 
has considerable merit. I realize that 
the electoral college has been under 
heavy attack for the last 75 or 100 years. 
I also wish to point out that the found- 
ing fathers found a greater source of 
congratulation for themselves over how 
they had solved this problem than about 
any other in the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I think the advantages 
of the plan in this modern day and age 
are obvious. It was not my intention 
when I presented this proposal to the 
Rules and Administration Committee to 
speak of the possibility in this atomic age 
of the wiping out with one fell swoop of 


* S. Rept. 80, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 
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the entire Government here at Wash- 
ington. No matter what we do here we 
run the risk, as was pointed out by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
of having the entire line of succession 
wiped out. Ido not agree with the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin as to his solution, 
which is that we should then turn the 
Government oyer to the military, because 
it seems to me that that is not our tradi- 
tional way of doing things. 

Mr. President, we have an electoral 
college—to do what under the Consti- 
tution? To elect a President and a Vice 
President of the United States. I have 
provided in my amendment that upon 
the death of the President and the Vice 
President, the Secretary of State shall 
succeed to the office of President, and 
that if less than 4 months intervenes 
from the date of the accession of the 
Secretary of State to that office, then, 
of course, no special election by the elec- 
tors is called for, the theory of that being 
that the 4 months’ period is so short that 
it would not be necessary for such an 
election to be held. 

However, I have provided that if more 
than 4 months intervene, the Secretary 
of State, as the President of the United 
States, shall call upon the chief execu- 
tives of the various States to call together 
the electors of their States, who shall 
thereupon ballot for a candidate for 
President, or a candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent, as the case might be. 

I have been asked: Suppose there have 
been deaths in the electoral college? 
Under the Constitution each State is 
given the right to say how its electors 
shall be chosen. Until after the War 
Between the States, the electors in Dela- 
ware and South Carolina were elected by 
the legislatures. 

I have been asked: Would it be possi- 
ble for the States to fill the quota? I 
say, yes, that under the State statutes 
which are enacted in every State the re- 
maining electors have the power to fill 
up their electoral quota. 

It would seem to me, therefore, that 
we are only going to the Constitution 
and using the constitutional process 
about which there can be no question 
whatever. We are only availing our- 
selves of an instrument which is here 
at hand. I say, furthermore, that we 
are fulfilling the requirement that the 
Chief Executive was so anxious about, 
namely, that we should have an elected 
officer in the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I think that describes 
the proposal. I think it is a meritorious 
one. I think it avoids any charge of 
unconstitutionality such as the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] has, I 
think with good merit, made against 
the pending bill. I should very much 
like to see the amendment adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Connecticut sits down 
I should like to ask him one question 
in my time, and I will yield myself 10 
minutes. I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut if 
he agrees with the philosophy expounded 
by the Senator from New Mexico that 
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the Constitution requires that one must 
be an officer of a legislative body in order 
to qualify for the Office of President. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I did not 
say of a legislative body. I said “an 
officer.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Well, that one must 
be an officer in order to qualify. 

Mr. McMAHON. I will say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that that is a 
point which I have not studied, which 
I did not consider. Until I heard the 
Senator from New Mexico, I frankly 
say, that point had not occurred to me. 
However, I will say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that on a matter of such grave 
importance as the right of succession 
to the Presidency of the United States 
in the day and age in which we are now 
living, I think there should not be a 
shadow of a doubt upon the right of 
succession, and, after listening to the 
Senator from New Mexico, I am con- 
vinced that at least there would be a 
shadow of a doubt. 

Mr. WHERRY. If there is a shadow 
of a doubt, then the plan suggested by 
the senior Senator from Connecticut 
fails, because, if I correctly understand 
the plan of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, it becomes mandatory upon the elec- 
toral college to elect someone to fill 
the vacancy existing in the office of 
President. It seems to me we cannot 
proceed in both directions. If we are 
going to give the power to the electoral 
college to choose whomever they please 
to become President of the United States 
we would not have any control over the 
electors. If we adopt the plan suggested 
by the Senator from Connecticut cer- 
tainly the argument made by the Senator 
from New Mexico would not be effective. 

Mr. McMAHON. I will say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that I do not 
think the analogy is a good one, because 
under the Constitution there are in- 
herent in the electoral college certain 
rights and duties which do not exist in 
the Congress. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. I should 
like to remark that we cannot go in both 
directions. If the interpretation of the 
law made by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico is sound, then it would be impossible 
for the Congress of the United States 
to confer upon the electoral college the 
power now suggested by the Senator 
from Connecticut, because we could not 
compel them to elect an officer who is 
to continue as an officer during the 
period of the unexpired term for which 
he is appointed President. That is the 
complete answer to the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, so far as his 
plan is concerned. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield to me for one moment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. Of course, 
my time is limited also. 

Mr. HATCH. Would not the electoral 
college be bound by the same Constitu- 
tion that binds us? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the point. 
Mr. President, we cannot bind the elec- 
toral college. 

Mr. HATCH. Iam not proposing that 
we should. The Constitution would bind 
it to elect an officer. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in 
answer to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico I wish to say that I 
am surprised that one who possesses so 
much legal ability as he does would ever 
raise such an issue on the floor of the 
United States Senate. I can understand 
perfectly why there might be an issue 
raised as to whether or not a Repre- 
sentative or a Senator is an officer. 
There is a dispute over that question. I 
can see why there might be considerable 
argument over whether a Member of 
Congress is such an officer. But to in- 
terpret the Constitution to mean that 
one who finally is selected to serve as 
President for the interim period has to 
continue to be an officer, certainly is 
beyond my concept of the provisions of 
the Constitution. 

Let me read the provision of the Con- 
stitution under which the Speaker of the 
House or the President pro tempore of 
the Senate would accede to the Presiden- 
cy. The Senator read it, but I should like 
to read it again. Article 2, section 1, 
paragraph 5 of the Constitution pro- 
vides—what? We are now talking about 
one who is qualified to accede to the 
Presidency. We are talking about one 
who is eligible, one who can be considered 
for the office, one whom the Congress in 
the proposed legislation would say is 
eligible to become President.- This is 
what the Constitution provides: 

In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice President, and the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the President 
and Vice President, declaring— 


What?— 


declaring what officer shall then act as Pres- 
ident. 


It does not say that he must continue 
to be an officer of Congress, and also 
President. It does not say anything 
about continuing in office. It simply pro- 
vides the eligibility requirements of those 
who are eligible to succeed to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. If a man is 
an officer at that time—and under the 
provisions of the bill he would be the 
Speaker or the President pro tempore— 
he is eligible; and if he is eligible he is 
called upon to act. The minute he takes 
over the duties of President, he is no 
longer required by the Constitution to 
maintain his status as an officer in the 
Congress of the United States. 

We have a very good precedent for that 
view. I suggest it to the distinguished 
and able Senator from New Mexico. 
Turning to article I, section 3 of the Con- 
stitution, the fifth paragraph reads as 
follows: 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, 
and also a President pro tempore, in the ab- 
sence of the Vice President, or when he shall 
exercise the office of President of the United 
States. 


What does that mean? It means that 
if the President dies and the Vice Presi- 
dent succeeds to the Presidency, the Vice 
President then becomes President of the 
United States. He no longer exercises 
the office of Vice President. There is 
nothing in the Constitution contrary to 
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that position. If a man is eligible at the 
time of the succession, and if he is then 
qualified as an officer, he takes over the 
office of President; and when he does, he 
ceases to hold office in the Congress. He 
ceases to perform, the functions of a 
Member of Congress, and he rightly 
should. 

So the bill amply provides for the very 
point raised by the Senator. It provides 
for the very thing he is talking about. 
If and when a President dies, the Vice 
President succeeds to the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. If the office 
of Vice President is vacant, then who is 
eligible? Under the terms of the bill 
the first one who is eligible is the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. Why? 
Because he is a legislative officer. 

It seems to me that the point raised 
as to the lapse of time between the time 
he resigns and the time he assumes the 
office of President is trivial. At that 
time the only one who is eligible to be 
the President is the Speaker of the House. 
At the time he becomes eligible, he is an 
Officer of the Congress of the United 
States. He meets the eligibility require- 
ments. He resigns and becomes Presi- 
dent, and continues as President during 
the unexpired term. That procedure 
complies with every provision of the 
Constitution. The precedent for this 
procedure is the case of the Vice Presi- 
dent himself. We agree that the mo- 
ment he succeeds to the Presidency he 
no longer perform the functions of the 
office of Vice President. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am always glad to 
yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Has the Senator can- 
vassed the idea that the Speaker of the 
House, if he became President in the first 
part of his 2-year term, might continue 
to be President after his term expired, in 
which event he would not be an elective 
Members of the Congress? 

Mr, WHERRY. We canvassed that 
point thoroughly yesterday afternoon 
for 2 hours. That point has been raised; 
but if the point is good as against the 
Speaker, it seems to me that it is equally 
valid as against the unexpired term of 
a Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. So it really makes no 
difference. I do not say that the point 
is good; but if it is good against one it 
is good against the other. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the logic of 
that argument is inescapable. There- 
fore, if the logic is transcendental, it 
seems to me that we must go elsewhere, 
where such a hiatus would not occur. 

Mr. WHERRY. That raises the con- 
stitutional question as to whether or not 
a President is elected for 4 years, and 4 
years only. The Constitution provides 
that a President shall serve for a 4-year 
period; but it also says in unmistakable 
terms that the Congress shall have the 
power by law to select an officer for the 
unexpired term for which a President 
was elected. SoIsay to the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland, for whom I 
have a high regard, especially on con- 
stitutional questions, that we have met 
the requirement laid down in the Con- 
stitution, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAIN 
in the chair). The time of the Senator 
has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes more to myself. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? * 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is no doubt in 
the world, in my opinion, that the Sena- 
tor's ground is substantial. We have the 
power to say who shall step in. We can 
make any other officer of the Government 
President. I think the constitutional 
question is answered completely. 

Mr. ‘WHERRY. I appreciate very much 
the observations of the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland. 

In conclusion, on the point raised by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Harchl, I appeal to his fairness, his legal 
ability, and his judgment. I submit to 
him that we have covered the question 
which he has raised. At the time the 
Member of Congress succeeds to the 
Presidency he is an eligible officer; and 
as an eligible officer he meets all the re- 
quirements of the office. After he takes 
the oath of office as President he should 
no longer be an officer of the Congress 
or an elective officer of the Senate. In 
support of that argument I cite the case 
of the Vice President, when he succeeds 
to the Presidency. 

I am not sure what the President had 
in mind when he suggested the line of 
succession which we have embodied in the 
bill. I did not talk with any of the legal 
counsel who advised him on that point. 
However, I am satisfied that if there had 
been any difficulty about the point, that 
question would have been raised. No 
doubt he has had the best legal advice in 
recommending what he feels should be 
the order of succession. 

I have just been advised by the legal 
counsel who has worked with me that he 
feels that my position is absolutely sound. 
It is a question of who is qualified. If 
a man is qualified, and he happens to be 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
and the office falls upon his shoulders in 
the line of succession, if he meets the re- 
quirements and takes the oath of office, 
he becomes President. He should no 
longer be an officer of the United States 
Senate. He is to act as President of the 
United States for the interim period. 

So I submit to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico that my argu- 
ment is sound. To show how fair I am, 
even though the Senator could not yield 
to me because of the limitation of time, 
I shall yield to him some of my time in 
order that he may reply. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much. He has been 
very gracious and kind. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that the views which I have ex- 
pressed are not mine alone. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska stated that he was 
surprised that I should advance the 
theory which I have expounded. I am 
standing in company with former Pres- 
ident James Madison; who was some- 
what of an authority on the Constitution 
of the United States. I am standing in 
company with Mr. Chief Justice Story, 
Professor Tucker, and other distin- 
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guished men who have written on this 
subject. 

Despite what the eminent legal coun- 
sel have said, I cannot agree with the 
position which they take. They are in 
conflict with the eminent authorities 
whom I have mentioned. I do not be- 
lieve that we dare take a chance, and I 
do not believe that the Senator from Ne- 
braska dares take a chance. If I have 


, done nothing more than to raise a doubt, 


the question should be resubmitted to 
the committee, and the committee 
should give it its complete attention. 
Neither I nor any other Senator should 
have a doubt. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, con- 
stitutional questions can be raised 
against any succession bill which can be 
brought before us. The answer is not 
to send the bill back to the committee 
for further consideration. 

As I stated on the floor of the Senate 
yesterday, a joint committee has studied 
this question from A to Z and back again. 
Certainly we are now in a better posi- 
tion, after the adoption of the twentieth 
amendment to the Constitution, to have 
the line of succession extend through 
the Speaker and the President pro tem- 
pore, than we have ever been before. 

I am satisfied with the precedent that 
I have offered. I am satisfied that now 
the Speaker is eligible. At the time 
these arguments were advanced he was 
not eligible as an officer, because of the 
interim period between the election and 
the fourth of March. That question is 
now eliminated. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator, in my time, this question: Does 
the Senator agree with me that if we 
adopt the McMahon plan the electoral 
college might select whom it pleased, 
and if it did so, and did not select an 
officer of the United States, the plan 
would be unconstitutional? 

Mr. HATCH. No; the plan would not 
be unconstitutional. The action of the 
electoral college in selecting a person 
who is not qualified would be unconsti- 


tutional. 
That is what I 


Mr. WHERRY. 
meant. 

Mr. HATCH. That is what I meant 
when I said that the Senator's plan was 
perfectly constitutional. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
five more minutes to the junior Senator 
from Nebraska, so that the Senator from 
New Mexico can complete his answer to 
my question. 

Mr. HATCH. I would assume that the 
electoral college would act in accordance 
with the same Constitution which binds 
all of us, and would select an eligible 
officer. If they did not do that, their 
selection would be void; but the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut would not be unconstitutional. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield in that connection? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to 
yield to the minority leader. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection, 
I will say that the electoral college is 
not bound by any law to elect the nomi- 
nee who has been chosen by a political 
convention. ‘They could elect anyone as 
President of the United States. They 
could elect 2 man who was not 35 years 
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of age or who was not a native-born 
citizen of the United States, but the elec- 
tion would be void. But the electoral 
college is not a void institution merely 
because it might do that void thing. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the very point 
I am raising, and it is the very situation 
which we want to eliminate. I could 
not ask for a better argument against 
the McMahon plan than the one which 
has been suggested by the minority 
leader. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was not suggesting 
an argument against the McMahon 
plan; I was emphasizing the reply of the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. WHERRY. I could not have done 
a better job myself, and I want to thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is very gen- 
erous of the Senator. P 

Mr. WHERRY. I will yield now to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I want 
to take a brief time to supplement the 
argument of those who have found the 
pending bill to be unsatisfactory and as 
being no improvement over the present 
law. The one objection that I now wish 
to make is that it is another example of 
piecemeal legislation. 

There are many uncertainties in our 
law as to the succession to the Presi- 
dency, all of which should be provided 
for. Unfortunately, politics has entered 
into the question almost always when 
solutions of these difficulties have been 
suggested. Since the very beginning, in 
1792, when the first provision was made, 
up until 1886, when the last provision 
was made, always there has been in the 
minds of some of those concerned the 
question as to who would succeed to the 
Presidency now; who occupies the offi- 
cial position which would be in the line 
of succession. It is very unfortunate. It 
seems to me that all these questions 
ought to be examined together, since 
they all relate to the succession to the 
Presidency, and that some logical plan 
covering all the questions should be 
adopted at the same time. 

Seven Presidents have died in office. 
Six Vice Presidents have died. It is ex- 
traordinary that the country has never 
been found in a position of being with- 
out either a President or a Vice Presi- 
dent. We cannot expect such good for- 
tune to continue indefinitely. But, in 
addition to that, several times a Presi- 
dent has been incapacitated from acting 
in his official capacity; and no provision 
is made for a solution of that contin- 
gency. 

Conscious of these facts, the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] and I, in 
the last session, introduced a concurrent 
resolution for the appointment of a joint 
commission to study and report a solu- 
tion for all these questions. That con- 
current resolution was considered by the 
committee to which it was referred, was 
reported favorably, was passed by the 
Senate, and went to the House, where, 
for some reason, I do not know what, it 
died in committee. 


On the first day of this session the 


Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Smiral 
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and I introduced practically the same 
concurrent resolution, Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 1, and it is now before 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. It seems to me undesirable that 
any piecemeal legislation should be 
passed until the committee has reported 
on that concurrent resolution and the 
Senate has acted upon it, because this 
is but one piece of legislation. There 
may be other constitutional amendments 
ultimately recommended by such a joint 
committee, if appointed. 

Let me remind the Senators of what 
these questions are. Senators seems to 
have directed their attention almost en- 
tirely to what would happen in case the 
President died and there were no Vice 
President in office. I think this joint 
commission should study—and the con- 
current resolution so provides—the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Whether or not the President and Vice 
President should be elected by the elec- 
toral college as at present, and, if so, 
whether the members should be legally 
bound to vote in accordance with in- 
structions. The moral duties of the 
members of the electoral college cer- 
tainly have changed. The question is 
whether their legal duties have changed 
with them, or whether we must apply, 
as we have in other branches of the law, 
an equitable system to supplement and 
possibly supplant the legal system. 

The question may sometimes arise, Is 
a member of the electoral college bound 
to vote for the President and Vice Presi- 
dent nominated on the ticket? Most 
people nowadays do not know who are 
the members of the electoral college. 
They do not know who are these people 
whose names may appear on the ballot. 
On some ballots they do not appear. The 
people are voting for President and Vice 
President, and that question should be 
settled legally. 

The next question is whether provi- 
sion should be made for a case in which, 
before the election of Presidential elec- 
tors, or after such time, but before the 
election of President and Vice President, 
a candidate for either office dies, declines 
to respond, or is found ineligible. There 
is another hole in our provision for the 
succession to the Presidency. 

Then there also arises the question of 
whether provision should be made in case 
of the death of any of the individuals 
from whom the House of Representatives 
may choose a President, whenever the 
right of choice shall devolve upon it, or 
in the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate may 
choose a Vice President, whenever the 
right of choice shall be devolved upon 
the Senate; and then—and this is very 
important—whether provision should be 
made for a case in which, after election, 
the President-elect or the Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect, or both, die, decline to serve, 
or fail to qualify. That is the only ques- 
tion of the eight enumerated in the con- 
current resclution to which considera- 
tion has been given. 

But we should also determine the fol- 
lowing questions: How shall it be deter- 
mined whether the President or the per- 
son acting as President is unable to exe- 
cute the duties and powers of that of- 
fice? Three times in our history ques- 
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tlon has arisen as to whether the person 
acting as President was able to carry on 
the duties of President whether he 
made the decisions, or whether the deci- 
sions were made for him by others. It 
is vitally important that that question 
be determined, because nowadays, in 
view of all the hazards of travel, it is 
quite as likely that an occupant of the 
Presidential office be incapacitated as it 
is that he be killed. 

Other questions are these: Whether 
provision should be made for a person to 
execute the duties of the office of Presi- 
dent in case of the removal, death, resig- 
nation, or inability of both the President 
and Vice President, including provisions 
for selecting a person to execute the 
duties of that office; also, whether there 
are or should be differences between the 
status, powers, duties, and privileges of 
the elected President and those of any 
other person executing the duties of the 
Office of President. 

The last question arising in connection 
with the concurrent resolution, but 
which did not arise under the one which 
passed the Senate at the last session, is 
whether there should be any limitation 
on the number of terms a person may 
serve as President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Manon in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Rhode Island has expired. 

Mr. GREEN. Then let me conclude by 
offering a motion that the pending bill 
be returned to the committee until it is 
ready to report on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 1. I make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that such a motion would not be in order 
at this time. It would be proper after 
2 o’clock. ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
six minutes remain to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, is that 
much time left to the opponents of the 
measure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
Twenty-two minutes remains to the pro- 
ponents, and 26 minutes to the opponents, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not know that any other Senator wishes 
to consume any time in speaking in op- 
position to the bill. I do not know that 
I wish to consume all the 26 minutes at 
my disposal. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to this 
measure because I do not believe it solves 
the problem with which we are under- 
taking to deal. The history of the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency, from the 
time of the Constitutional Convention 
on, is a very interesting story. During 
the sitting of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, the question of having a Vice Pres- 
ident was not considered or, apparently, 
thought of, until late in the session. 
When the first.report came from the sub- 
committee of the Convention to the full 
Convention, thcre was no provision for 
a Vice President; but before the delibera- 
tions had terminated, provision for a 
Vice President was included. . 

In 1792 Congress undertook to imple- 
ment the provision of the Constitution 
providing that on the death or disability 
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of the President and Vice President, 
Congress should by law determine what 
Officer should act as President. In the 
debates preceding adoption of the act 
of 1792, James Madison took the posi- 
tion that neither the Speaker of the 
House nor the President pro tempore of 
the Senate were officers within the 
meaning of the Constitution, and there- 
fore he voted against that bill, as a 
Member of the Congress. However, 
that provision remained law until 1886, 
although sporadic efforts were made to 
change it, because no one seemed to 
have been satisfied with it, although it 
Was somewhat similar to the bill now 
proposed, except that it made the 
President pro tempore Acting President 
first, and then the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

In 1881, and from then on, efforts 
were made to correct the situation 
which seemed to exist under the act 
of 1792. Senator Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, took the same position, as I now 
recall, as the one which originally was 
taken by James Madison, namely, that 
neither the Speaker nor the President 
pro tempore of the Senate were officers 
within the meaning of the Constitution. 
Notwithstanding the adoption of the 
twentieth amendment, so far as I know 
there has been no decision with respect 
to whether the Speaker and the President 
pro tempore are officers within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution. That question 
may have to be passed on at some subse- 
quent date. 

The whole subject has been shrouded 
in doubt and confusion from the very 
beginning of our history, and it is 
probably fortunate that death has never 
gone beyond the President, so that we 
would have to see what would happen 
under any law providing either for the 
Speaker or the President pro tempore 
or the Secretary of State or any other 
officer of the Government to become 
Acting President. 

All of us know that the Constitution 
requires that the President shall be 
native-born; no man can be elected 
President who is not born in the United 
States. No man can be elected Presi- 
dent who is not 35 years of age. There 
is no such requirement either in the 
case of the Speaker of the House or in 
the case of the President pro tempore 
of the Senate. The Speaker of the 
House may be 25 years of age. He is 
eligible to membership at the age of 
25, and he might be elected Speaker. 
Henry Clay was elected Speaker the 
very day he arrived to serve as a Mem- 

ber of the House of Representatives. 
He was not then old enough to be 
President, and not then even old enough 
to be a Senator. The Constitution re- 
quires that a Senator shall be 30 years 
of age, but it does not require that the 
Speaker or the President pro tempore 
shall be Members of either the House or 
the Senate. It has never occurred, but 
the House of Representatives might, 
under the Constitution, elect as its 
Speaker some one entirely outside of 
its membership. The Senate of the 
United States could do the same thing, 
insofar as the Constitution is con- 
cerned, for the only requirement is that 
it elect a President pro tempore to serve 
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in the absence of the Vice President. 
The Constitution does not fix any quali- 
fication or does not say that the Presi- 
dent pro tempore must be a Senator, or 
even that he must be 30 years of age. 
A person 25 years of age might be 
elected President pro tempore of the 
Senate, without violating the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the 
enactment of the legislation now before 
us, the confusion and the chaos and the 
uncertainty would still continue, because 
if the bill should be enacted and any 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
were not a native-born citizen—and he 
does not have to be—he would be ineligi- 
ble for the Presidency. He could not act 
as President. He could not assume the 
duties of acting President. The same 
would be true if he were under 35 years 
of age. So that if the bill became the 
law, and the President and Vice President 
should die, and there were a Speaker who 
was neither native born nor 35 years of 
age, he could not succeed to the Presi- 
dency. Then the office would devolve 
upon the President pro tempore, and in 
the event of his ineligibility, on the Sec- 
retary of State, and so on, ad infinitum, 
if the Secretary of State were not native 
born or 35 years of age, he could not act 
as President, no matter what we may do 
here by way of legislation. Although 
these difficulties may be in a sense fan- 
tastic, they are entirely possible of oc- 
currence. 

There is another problem with which 
the bill does not deal, or if it deals with 
it, it deals with it inadequately. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. . I yield, but I have 
only a little time. 


Mr. WHERRY. On page 6, lines 18 to 
22, the bill does provide that if a Speaker 
or President pro tempore is not qualified, 
there shall be succession. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I said that. It would 
go on to the Secretary of State, and in 
the event he were disqualified for the 
reasons mentioned, the succession woul] 
go on down. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is another con- 
tingency to which I wish to call atten- 
tion. I stated yesterday that no one 
questions that, so far as the Constitution 
is concerned, there is no provision for 
the reassembling of the electoral college 
after it has chosen a President and Vice 
President. It has no further function. 
Congress has never provided by law, and 
I do not know for sure whether it could 
provide by law, that after the electoral 
college chosen in November has met and 
elected a President and Vice President 
and adjourned, it may be recalled in the 
event death should overtake both the 
President and Vice President prior to the 
day of their inauguration. It seems, 
then, that the electoral college, when 
once it has chosen a President and Vice 
President, is no longer in existence, and 
there is no provision for electing another 
President and Vice President ad interim, 
or until the next 4 years have rolled 
around. 

Suppose that after the November elec- 
tion, and after the counting of the bal- 
lots by the House of Representatives, 
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under the Constitution, in which it is de- 
termined who shall be President and Vice 
President, the Vice President should die; 
and he is just as apt to die in that 3 
months as in any other period of the 
year, unless he goes by the rather amus- 
ing statement of an old man I once knew 
who said that he had noticed that if he 
lived through the month of March he 
lived the rest of the year. But the Vice 
President might die between the day of 
his election by the electoral college and 
the day on which he was to take the oath 
of office, when there would be no Vice 
President to take the oath of office. 

Suppose that when the day comes, 
which is now the 20th of January, the 
President-elect is ill in a hospital, uncon- 
scious, but he later recovers; his illness 
is not fatal. Let us assume that on the 
20th of January, when he is supposed to 
take the oath of office under the Consti- 
tution he is ill, so ill that he is uncon- 
scious and cannot take the oath. Then 
what would happen under the proposed 
legislation? 

Let us assume that the Speaker of the 
House should assume the duties of act- 
ing President, there being a Speaker. He 
must resign as Speaker, he must resign 
as a Member of the House of Represent- 
atives in order to qualify to be President, 
and if the President-elect should recover 
in a week or 10 days and take the oath of 
office, as he might do, the Speaker, who 
would in the meantime have been out of 
office, the House having elected another 
Speaker, having occupied the office of 
President for a week or 10 days, would be 
out of office. That might be unfortunate, 
but it seems to me that contingency pre- 
sents a situation which the Senator from 
Nebraska and his committee should have 
considered, because it is a fatal weak- 
ness, what Chief Justice Hughes in the 
famous chicken case called a fatal in- 
firmity. The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives must have quit the 
Speakership and membership in the 
House, or the President pro tempore must 
likewise have resigned from the Senate 
of the United States in order to serve as 
acting President for a week or 10 days, 
or until the sick President recovered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in my time? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. That point was cov- 
ered thoroughly in the Senator’s ab- 
sence. The bill does provide that if a 
Speaker takes over and there is a dis- 
ability on his part, and the same situa- 
tion exists as to the President pro tem- 
pore, the Secretary of State would as- 
sume the office. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. 

Mr. WHERRY. We require that if the 
Speaker resigned and took over the office 
of President, it would overcome the very 
difficulty mentioned by the Senator from 
Kentucky. The Speaker will not resign 
if there is a temporary disability. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why not? 

Mr. WHERRY. Because he would not 
have to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He would have to 


Mr. WHERRY. No; he would not. 
Mr. BARKLEY. It is provided that if 
the Speaker or the President pro tem- 
“pore becomes President, he must resign 
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not only his position, but membership in 
the House or Senate, as the case may be. 

Mr. WHERRY. Still interrupting in 
my time, let me say to the Senator that 
the bill makes it discretionary. It is at 
the option of the Speaker. The Speaker 
does not have to resign unless he wants 
to resign. He does not have to resign. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The weakness is that 
the Speaker does not have to accept the 
Presidency, but if he does accept it, he 
must resign. È 

Mr. WHERRY. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I said. 
A man who is elected President by the 
electoral college does not have to accept. 
He can refuse to accept. No one is re- 
quired to hold any office. 

Mr. WHERRY. Still interrupting in 
my time, let me say that we are in total 
agreement. The minority leader is just 
a little apprehensive that a Speaker 
would resign in a period of 1 week of 
temporary disability on the part of the 
President, in order that he might become 
President. I say that is left entirely to 
the good judgment of the Speaker or the 
President pro tempore, and if there is 
a temporary disability, neither one of 
them would resign, of course, to become 
President for 1 week. So the bill does 
provide for the very emergency the mi- 
nority leader has so forcefully presented 
to the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill would not 
have to provide that a Speaker who was 
eligible for the Presidency would have to 
accept it. No one has to accept any office 
I know anything about, unless he is 
drafted into the Army. A man does not 
have to accept a senatorship. He may 
be elected by the people and then change 
his mind, and say he will not take the 
oath of office. I do not know of anyone 
who has done that, or would do it, but 
it could be. No one can be forced to be- 
come a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or of the Senate, or President 
pro tempore or Speaker. But the point 
is that, no matter how brief the time 
when the President pro tempore or the 
Speaker would act as President, he would 
be compelled to resign the speakership 
and membership in the House, or the of- 
fice of President pro tempore and mem- 
bership in the Senate, in order that he 
might accept the Presidency. 

Mr. WHERRY. In my time, let me say 
that I appreciate the distinguished mi- 
nority leader bringing up that point to- 
day, but the bill does provide for the 
emergency he mentions. The same situ- 
ation applies today, sc far as disability is 
concerned, whether we pass this bill or 
not. I tried to point out yesterday, just 
as clearly as I could, that the bill does not 
cover the question of disability; it deals 
with the question of succession. I did 
point out that the Speaker or President 
pro tempore would have to make his own 
determination as to whether to resign as 
an officer and take over the Presidency, 
and no doubt, if the occasion did present 
itself, it would be in the case of perma- 
nent disability or death. Of course, as I 
pointed out yesterday, the question of 
disability has never yet been determined, 
It has been raised only a couple of times, 
first in the case of James A. Garfield, and 
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then in the case of Woodrow Wilson. So 
that, as far as the argument being made 
against the bill is concerned, the same 
argument could be made against the suc- 
cession law that is now in effect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I grant that, but my 
point is that when we deal with the ques- 
tion of succession to the Presidency, in 
the event of death, removal, or disability, 
Congress ought to legislate the manner in 
which it may be determined what is a 
disability that will justify the taking over 
of the office by somebody else. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. Unless the Congress 
does legislate in the manner portrayed 
by the Senator, would not the majority 
party lay itself open to the charge of 
trying to legislate for a particular and 
immediate situation? - 

Mr. BARKLEY. It could be so 
charged, though I do not think that is in 
any way connected with the pending leg- 
islation, but it could be charged that that 
was what was being attempted. Iam not 
opposing the pending measure because it 
affects any particular individual. I was 


against the bill the very moment the 


President’s message was read here 2 years 


ago, in which he recommended the bill 


now pending, or substantially that bill. 
I thought then it was unnecessary; I 
think now it is unnecessary and I think it 
not only does not improve the present 
situation, but it may add confusion to it. 
I have the greatest regard for the 
President pro tempore of the Senate of 
the United States, and I have the 
greatest regard for the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; but I went 
into the House of Representatives on the 
very same day, the 4th of March 1913, 
when Sam RAYBURN became a Member 
of the House of Representatives from 
Texas. Notwithstanding my long asso- 
ciation with him and my personal friend- 
ship for him and the intimacy of our 
relations, I was opposed to this bill when 
he was the Speaker. I was opposed to 
it when my good friend and neighbor 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
KELLan] was the President pro tempore, 
not because I was not willing for either 
one of them to be President of the United 
States, but because I did not believe it 
was the solution to our problem. I do 
not think it covers enough ground. I 
do not believe it goes into all the diffl- 
culties that have surrounded and yet 
surround the question of who shall be 
the President of the United States in 
the event of the death, removal, resig- 
nation, or disability of the President. 
The situation has arisen a number of 
times. When Garfield was shot, he 
lingered 2 or 3 months. He performed 
only one act, and that was to sign the 
commission of an appointive officer, I 
think. The question was discussed as 
to whether he was disabled, under the 
Constitution, but there was no law on 
the subject. Woodrow Wilson became 
ill, and there was a question as to 
whether under the Constitution he was 
disabled. There were reports around 
here that Secretary of State Lansing 
rather advanced the idea that he ought 
to take over in an informal way the 
Presidency of the United States. 
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When Andrew Johnson was being im- 
peached, the question arose as to wheth- 
er he ought to be automatically removed 
as President while the impeachment was 
in progress, but he did not resign. He 
did not retire. He remained President 
all during his impeachment. So that 
there has been no law on the subject de- 
termining what is an inability or dis- 
ability, or whether upon impeachment, 
prior to a verdict of the Senate, there 
should be an automatic removal of the 
President. 

In time of war, in the event the Presi- 
dent of the United States were accused 
of treason by the House of Representa- 
tives, it could conceivably become very 
important whether he should be allowed 
to remain in the office while the Senate 
of the United States tried him on the 
charge of treason. 

All these questions greatly bother me, 
and I believe genuinely that the com- 
mittee ought to give further considera- 
tion to the whole subject, that it ought 
to bring in a comprehensive bill deal- 
ing with every possibility; because any 
possibility may become a probability and 
even a certainty at any time in our 
history 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question in the 
time of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly, I yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I have been im- 
pressed always by what the learned 
minority leader has to say on questions 
of this kind. It seems to me there is 
some force to the argument that there 
ought to be legislation which would deal 
with the question of how and by whom 
a determination of disability of the 
President of the United States, in event 
of illness, is to be made. 

The Senator has referred to the case 
of former President Garfield and the case 
of former President Wilson. I assume, 
without knowing, that there is no legis- 
lation on the subject. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky if, in his judgment, the Con- 
gress could pass legislation dealing with 
the question of who should determine 
the disability, and whether or not an- 
other man should be called upon to 
qualify for the office. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think that under 
the Constitution Congress could pass a 
general law providing a method by which 
the disability of any President could be 
determined. For instance, to use what 
is probably a fantastic illustration, sup- 
pose a President should become insane 
while in the White House. There is no 
way by which it can be determined that 
he is insane, unless he is tried in a lunacy 
court and sent toan asylum. Even then, 
it is not provided that he should be 
deemed disabled, by any law that Con- 
gress has ever enacted. I suppose the 
Congress would determine later in some 
way that he was suffering under a dis- 
ability, but so far as the laws on the 
statute books are concerned, even 
though a President were tried by a jury 
and determined to be insane, and com- 
mitted to an insane asylum, there is no 
law under which he could be declared 
disabled, so far as the Presidency is 
concerned, 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Is it not a fact that the 
Congress has given no authority to make 
any such determination; there is no such 
authority any place? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not now. But I ask 
whether Congress should not enact leg- 
islation to determine that matter. 

Mr. HATCH. It did so, Mr. President, 
in the case of judges, providing for an 
additional judge in certain instances, 
where the President of the United States 
makes a finding of fact of the inability 
or incapacity of the incumbent to serve. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My judgment is, I 
will say to the Senator, that Congress 
could pass a law that would provide the 
machinery by which to determine, in a 
case like that or in other similar cases, 
whether a President were disabled, were 
suffering under a disability, that would 
justify another person holding the office 
during the disability, or, if it were not 
removed, during the remainder of the 
term. 

Mr. BALDWIN. In other words, the 
pending measure does not deal ade- 
quately with the question of disability? 
Mr. BARKLEY. No; it does not. 

Mr. BALDWIN. But ít does, in my 
humble judgment, deal adequately with 
the question of removal of the President 
by death. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I think it deals 
with that question, by naming persons 
who shall succeed. Whether that is an 
adequate provision is another matter. 
In the case of death, removal, or resig- 
nation, of course, there is no trouble. 
Under the present law, either the Sec- 
retary of State would succeed him, or 

the Speaker, or the President pro tem- 
pore, if the pending measure should be- 
come the law. But the question of dis- 
ability has never been passed upon, 
either as to what comprises a disability, 
or as to how it can be determined: and 
that is what I am speaking about, that 
Congress, in my judgment, does have the 
power to adopt some method, by gen- 
eral enactment, to determine whether in 
any given case the President is disabled. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
taken, I think, most of my time. I do 
not care to extend the discussion any 
further. I believe that the bill ought to 
be sent back to the committee, and that 
a resolution similar to the one offered 
by the Senater from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SmırH] ought to be adopted; 
so that the Congress might make an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the subject, and 
bring about a comprehensive law that 

“gould leave no further uncertainty as 
to the circumstances under which any- 
body might succeed to the Presidency, 
or who might succeed in the case of an 
emergency. 

Mr. GREEN rose. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Kentucky have 
any time remaining? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If so, will the Sen- 
ator yield? I want to make a short 
statement. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky has 6 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would be glad to 
yield 5 minutes, although the Senator 
can speak on an amendment, if he wants 
to, up to 2 o’clock. I will yield him 5 
minutes now, but before doing so, may I 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island 
for a moment? 

Mr. GREEN. I simply wanted to ask 
whether I could read an editorial from 
a local newspaper, right along the lines 
of what the Senator from Kentucky has 
just stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know how 
long it will take, but I will yield. 

Mr. GREEN. It will take about a 
minute. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. I yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GREEN. This is an editorial pub- 
lished in the Washington Post on June 
2, 1947. It reads as follows: 

NEXT IN LINE 


Among the five bills put on the Senate 
Republican Policy Committee’s must list for 
action is the proposal to dispel the present 
uncertainty as to succession to the Presi- 
dency when there is no Vice President. The 
House adopted a bill for this purpose last 
year. The Senate failed to act. Now the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion has taken the lead by reporting out a 
substitute for the bill introduced by Senator 
WrIEnnT. This follows the lines of the House 
bill. Such action is surprising because the 
effect would be to make the Speaker of the 
House heir apparent to President Truman 
and then the President pro tempore of the 
Senate. However, even Speaker MARTIN is 
more acceptable to GOP Senators than is 
the prospect of Secretary Marshall succeed- 
ing to the Presidency under the present law. 

We quite agree vith the committee major- 
ity that in any change in the line of suc- 
cession the Speaker of the House should have 
precedence over the President pro tempore 
of the Senate. The bill itself, however, 
makes it evident why neither is in a good 
position to serve as heir apparent. The 
Speaker, for example, would be expected to 
perform the duties of the President if the 
latter should be disabled by illness or other- 
wise, although no means of determining 
when the President is unable to perform the 
duties of his office is provided. In order to 
qualify for this temporary service the 
Speaker would have to resign as Speaker and 
as a Representative in Congress. Surely it 
is asking a good deal of a man who has spent 
his lifetime climbing to the speakership to 
give it all up in order to be Acting President 
for possibly 6 weeks or even less time. 

No provision is made for special elections. 
In the case of death of the President and 
Vice President the country might have to 
get along with a substitute Chief Executive 
for nearly four years. This seems to us 
a mistake. Surely arrangements could be 
made for naming a President at the midterm 
election in such circumstances. To be sure, 
the committee would make it virtually cer- 
tain that no nonelected official would occupy 
the White House for any length of time; for 
while Cabinet members are listed in the line 
of succession following the President pro 
tempore, any one of them would be bumped 
as soon as a Speaker or President pro tem- 
pore could qualify. But we see no reason 
why accident should put a Senator or 
Representative in the White House for three 
years or more without a confirming vote of 
the people. 
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Minority members of the committee make 
the most telling point against the bill when 
they condemn it as “piecemeal legislation.” 
It leaves several aspects of the presidential 
succession problem untouched. Even if this 
measure should be passed by both houses, 
therefor, we think that Congress should 
also approve the concurrent resolution intro- 
duced by Senators Green and Smirx call- 
ing for a thorough study of all the issues re- 
lating to the problem, including abolition 
of the so-called electoral college. The Sen- 
ate passed this resolution last year. We 
doubt that the committee bill can be made 
at all palatable without some such promise 
of more comprehensive action after the im- 
mediate emergency has been met. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I think that editorial 
confirms what I said yesterday, at the 
time I said the Senator was about to 
accuse me of political bias respecting the 
legislation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am in complete agreement with the posi- 
tion taken by the minority leader that 
the bill should be recommitted to the 
committee. I believe the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] should be adopted, 
that the bill should then be recommitted, 
8 a complete study made of the sub- 

Mr. President, at the time the sug- 
gestion was made by President Truman 
I did not take his suggestion seriously, 
nor did I take seriously the bill when it 
was introduced. I certainly think it pro- 
vides for piecemeal legislation. I do not 
think it is in accord with the provisions 
of the Constitution on this subject, nor 
is it in agreement with the attitude of 
the founding fathers when, in 1792, they 
adopted the original succession act. 

I call the Senate’s attention to article 
II, section 1, paragraph 5 of the Consti- 
tution: 
and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation or in- 
ability, both of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, declaring what officer shall then act 
as President, and such officer shall act ac- 
cordingly, until the disability be removed, 
or a President shall be elected. 


It is very clear that that language 
contemplated either the temporary dis- 
ability being removed or an election be- 
ing held. 

Senators will recall that the original 
act of 1792 provided that if a vacancy 
occurred due to the d_ath or perma- 
nent disability of the President or Vice 
President, the President pro tempore 
succeeded to the Presidency, but the act 
provided for an election to be held. The 
President pro tempore was to act as 
President only until the election, and 
an election must be called if the vacancy 
occurred at a time more than 5 months 
before the end of the term. I do not 
think the succession measure now be- 
fore us is in accord with the Constitu- 
tion at all, because it contemplates that 
the Speaker, or the President pro tem- 
pore, legislative officers whom no one has 
contemplated would be an executive 
officer, shall be President, that is, they 
shall not merely act pending an election, 
but they succeed to all the rights and 
powers and privileges of a President. 

In addition to that ther2 is the con- 
stitutional question involved as to wheth- 
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er or not these two men, the President 
pro tempore and the Speaker, are officers. 
Madison raised the same. question, and 
listed objection to the particular pro- 
vision of the original act as to the suc- 
cession of the President pro tempore and 
the Speaker. He asserted that the bill 
certainly erred, and listed four objec- 
tions, the first one being: 

It may be questioned whether these are 
officers— 


That is, the President pro tempore and 
the Speaker— 
in the constitutional sense. 


Since that time there has been a con- 
tinual argument and no agreement with 
respect to the constitutionality of pro- 
viding for the succession of these offi- 
cers. But that question would not be 
so important if the bill, as did the orig- 
inal act, should provide that they act 
only as intermediate officers, temporary 
officers, pending the calling of an elec- 
tion. If we are going to pass an act of 
this nature without any study, it seems 
to me it would be very wise for us to 
adopt the original act. I proposed that 
in the committee, but of course the com- 
mittee did not see fit to adopt my sug- 
gestion. I really think, however, that 
the procedure proposed by the Senator 
from Rhode Island and the Senator from 
New Jersey is far preferable, and that a 
thorough study should be made with 
particular reference to the constitution- 
ality of the proposal. 

There is another little aspect of the 
situation. It might well occur that the 
Speaker of the House would not, under 
the pending bill, have the qualifications 
necessary to be President. I do not mean 
the political qualifications; I mean he 
might not be a natural-born citizen. 
The Constitution of the United States 
provides that an elected President shall 
be a natural-born citizen. A great un- 
certainty would exist in this respect. 
There are several Members of the House 
who are not natural-born citizens who 
might be elected Speaker. So there 
would be that further possibility of un- 
certainty in the use of the approach now 
proposed. 

I think there is no question but that 
there exists sufficient doubt, in addition 
to the matter mentioned by the minority 
leader, as to the constitutionality of the 
measure, and that this is a very slip- 
shod, piecemeal way to approach the 
problem. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. In my opinion the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Arkansas 
is absolutely correct. In the event the 
bill should become law we are liable to 
find ourselves in this situation: Cer- 
tainly someone is going to test the con- 
stitutionality of the act in order to have 
a determination made as to whether the 
Speaker of the House and the President 
pro tempore of the Senate are officers 
under the meaning of the Constitution, 
and during the time that test is being 
made a cloud will constantly be 
over the one who is Acting President of 
the United States. Certainly, when the 
world is in such a precarious condition we 
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should not have a President of the United 
States acting under a constitutional 
cloud. If in the final review of this mat- 
ter by the highest Court of the land, a 
decision should be made that the Speak- 
er of the House and the President pro 
tempore of the Senate are not officers 
under the Constitution, I can readily see 
confusion and chaos of great and dan- 
gerous magnitude growing out of the 
deeds and activities of the so-called Chief 
Executive. This is a dangerous bill. It 
could well plague not only those who are 
proposing it, but our Nation as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Arkansas has ex- 
pired. All time under control of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] has 
expired. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. Under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, as I understand, 
amendments may be offered until 2 
o'clock, and thereafter 5 minutes will be 
allowed for the discussion of each amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. Would a motion to re- 
commit fall within the same category as 
an amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair, since the unani- 
mous-consent agreement covers motions 
as well as amendments, such a motion 
could not be voted upon until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. HATCH. I desire at this time to 
enter a motion to refer the pending bill 
to the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, whose 
time is being consumed at this point? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska. The 
Senator from New Mexico made a par- 
liamentary inquiry. The answer is that 
the Senator can file his motion, although 
nothing can happen with respect to it 
until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time I have 
occupied be not taken from the time of 
either side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is sorry, but the time the Senator 
is using belongs to the Senator from 
Nebraska. There is no other time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now 
yield time to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, it 
would seem to me that it is a good thing 
for Americans once in a while to take out 
the fundamental documents of their 
Government and give them a thorough 
going-over. I assume from the lengthy 
discussion which the chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHErry], who is handling 
the bill, made yesterday on the subject, 
that this particular phase of government 
has had a pretty thorough and exhaustive 
examination. Consequently, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it would seem to me a rather futile 
thing if, after all the work that had been 
done to date, we were to adopt a motion 
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which would refer the whole matter to 
another committee. 

There seems to be a tendency on the 
part of legislative assemblies, whenever 
they are up against a rather knotty leg- 
islative problem, to call for a further 
study and examination of the subject. 
I believe that often that is a very good 
thing; but in this particular case it 
seems to me that it is not. It might well 
be that further examination and study 
would produce new information and dif- 
ferent viewpoints; but there is no rea- 
son why this bill cannot be enacted into 
law. Ther. we can proceed with further 
examination and study to improve it at 
the next session of this Congress, or in 
the Congress to follow. 

It seems to me that the bill deals very 
effectively with a situation which must 
be dealt with. The fact that it must 
be dealt with has no greater authority 
to support it than the President of the 
United States, who has sent a message 
to the Congress on this very subject. 
I believe that the bill is an earnest, ef- 
fective, and able attempt to carry into 
legislative enactment the recommenda- 
tions made by the President. 

The bill has been attacked on the 
ground that it is not designed to avoid 
confusion. Certainly in the event of the 
death of the President of the United 
States or of his resignation or removal 
from office, and likewise in the event 
of the death or resignation or removal 
from office of the Vice President, the bill 
deals very effectively and completely 
with a long line of succession. It pro- 
vides, for example: 

That (a) (1) if, by reason of death, res- 
ignation, removal from office, inability or 
failure to qualify, there is neither a Presi- 
dent nor Vice President to discharge the 
powers and duties of the office of President, 
then the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall, upon his resignation as 
Speaker and as Representative in Congress, 
act as President. 

(2) The same rule shall apply in the case 
of the death, resignation, removal from of- 
fice, or inability of an individual acting as 
President under this subsection. 


That would not only take care of the 
man who had been elected directly by 
the people as President or Vice President, 
but it would also take care of anyone 
who might succeed to the office by the 


terms and provisions of this bill. 


Further: 

(b) If, at the time when under subsection 
(a) a Speaker is to begin the discharge of 
the powers and duties of the office of Presi- 
dent, there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
fails to qualify as Acting President, then 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
shall, upon his resignation as President pro 
tempore and as Senator, act as President. 


The bill further describes what shall 
happen if he fails to accept, to qualify, 
or to act. 

It seems to me that it is highly desir- 
able, in this representative democracy 
which we call a Republic, that the man 
who should succeed to the office of Presi- 
dent should not be a man who has been 
appointed by the man who has died or 
resigned, or who refuses or fails to act. 
The selection should be made from those 
who have been most recently elected by 
the people themselves to hold office in 
the Federal Government. So it seems to 
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me highly appropriate that the bill should 
provide that the man who should succeed 
in the event there is no President or Vice 
President should be the Speaker of the 
House. There i; no man in the whole 
Government, aside from the President 
and Vice President, who holds office more 
directly as the result of the exercise of 
the suffrage of the people themselves 
than does the Speaker of the House. 
Furthermore, should the death, resig- 
nation, or aisability of the President or 
Vice President occur in the first 2 years 
of the term, the Speaker of the House 
would be that person in the Government 
of the United States upon whom the 
people had most directly and most re- 
cently acted at the polls. Were it to 
occur in the second 2 years of the term, 
the same thing would be true. Then, 
too, if the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were to succeed to the Presi- 
dency, he being a man who had been re- 
cently chosen as Speaker by the member- 
ship of the House, the Members of that 
body would have to answer for their 
choice of the man whom they had elected 
as Speaker, under a law which provided 
thet he might become President. They 
would have to answer at the very next 
election. Every Member of the House of 
Representatives, which body made the 
choice, would have to answer at the very 
next election to the people of the United 
States on the question of the choice 
which they had made. 

The suggestion has been made that in 
the event of their being no President or 
Vice President the vacancy should again 
be filled by the electoral college. An ex- 
amination of article II, section 1, of the 
Constitution of the United States would 
seem to indicate that it was the intention 
of the framers of the Constitution that 
the electoral college should act only once. 
As a matter of fact, it seems that the 
language specifically provides that they 
should, “or in paragraph 5 of section 1 of 
article II we read this language: 

In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and dusies 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice President, and the Congress may 
by law provide for the case of removal, resig- 
nation, or inability, both of the President 
and Vice President, declaring what officer 
shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be 
removed or a President shall be elected. 


It seems to me that that language 
clearly excludes the possibility of any 
Congress providing that the electoral 
college shall again act, because the lan- 
guage specifically says that the Congress 
shall act by declaring what officer shall 
then assume the duties of that office. 
That is what the bill purports to pro- 
vide for. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether or not a Member of Congress— 
the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate or the Speaker of the House—is, 
under the law, an officer. I have not 
had the opportunity to examine the au- 
thorities on that particular subject, but 
it seems to me that the Constitution of 
the United States, in providing for Con- 
gress made up of a House of Representa- 
tives and a Senate, certainly created 
offices for men to hold. Can we say that 
the term “officer” describes only one 
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who exercises an executive function? 
There must be thousands of cases in 
which mandamus proceedings have been 
brought, or other legal proceedings had, 
to test whether or not A or B was en- 
titled to hold a particular office. Thou- 
sands of such cases deal with the sub- 
ject of membership in State legislatures, 
and I dare say some of them with mem- 
bership in the Congress of the United 
States. 

It seems to me that under any fair 
intendment of the English language, or 
any fair interpretation of the word 
“officer” as we Americans understand it, 
a man who holds a seat in the House of 
Representatives or in the United States 
Senate is an officer within the plain 
intendment of the law. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not want to 
interrupt the Senator, but the Senator 
is making an argument about what is 
an officer, as I understand, 

Mr. BALDWIN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to direct his 
attention, although I have no particular 
concern with the amendment, to the fact 
‘that Judge Towner, of Iowa, in 1920, or 
approximately that time, when he was a 
Member of the House, made a very elab- 
orate speech on that very point. The 
occasion for it was the fact that he was 
demonstrating that the courts had not 
exempted Congressmen from income 
taxes by reason of the fact that they 
were officers of the Federal Government. 
He took the position that a Representa- 
tive or a Senator was not a Federal officer 
under the meaning of the Constitution 
and the statutes. As I have said, I am 
not particularly interested in main- 
taining that view, but I thought the 
Senator might be interested in it by rea- 
son of his observations, and I would 
commend Judge Towner’s statements to 
him, and he can perhaps have the Li- 
brary or someone get the speech for him. 
Judge Towner was a very distinguished 
Republican Representative, a very fine 
gentleman, and was appointed Governor 
of Puerto Rico after he finished his sery. 
ice in the House. He produced a very 
scholarly and a very elaborate speech on 
that very point. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. If I pos- 
sessed the erudition and experience the 
distinguished Senator has I would have 
known about it, would have looked for 
it, and would have been more prepared 
than I am in the discussion of this par- 
ticular phase of the question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, how 
much time do the proponents have re- 
maining? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They 
have 19 minutes. 

Mr.WHERRY. I now yield 10 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 10 minutes, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, at the 
time of the death of President Roosevelt 
the matter which we are discussing at the 
present time was precipitated before us 
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for consideration. Mr. Truman succeed- 
ed to the Presidency from the Vice Pres- 
idency, and the office of Vice President 
therefore became vacant, and the suc- 
cession was a matter of legislation which 
existed on the books. The question arose 
as to whether a man who might have 
been appointed by the incumbent should 
succeed; that is, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, such as the Secretary of 
State or the Secretary of the Treasury. 
There was no question of personality; it 
was a matter of principle. 

I felt from the beginning of this dis- 
cussion in the Seventy-ninth ‘Congress 
that there were so many questions in- 
volved in the total factor of succession 
that I joined with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] in introduc- 
ing a resolution which called for an in- 
vestigation of all these questions, as the 
Senator from Rhode Island has pointed 
out, and which called for an early re- 
port from a commission which might be 
appointed to accomplish that purpose. 

I also joined, on January 6 of this 
year, in Senate Concurrent Resolution 
No. 1, which had the same purpose; but 
I call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that in Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 1, we asked for the appointment 
of a committee, and asked that it report 
not later than May 1, 1947. If it had 
been appointed, and if it had reported, 
we would have solved the problems we 
are considering, and would have a com- 
plete coverage. 

It has been contended that that is 
the preferable way to deal with the mat- 
ter, rather than passing the legislation 
suggested by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. I am still of the 
belief that we should pass the concur- 
rent resolution, irrespective of what we 
do regarding the matter presented by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
But much time has passed, and the sit- 
uation still presents itself. We have 
that isssue before us. 

The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration has done an excellent job in 
dealing with one phase of the matter, 
and I see no inconsistency whatever in 
supporting this legislation, and intend 
to support it, but, at the same time, I 
insist that the matter should be treated 
from the standpoint of an over-all study 
and coverage. It is my sincere hope 
that, regardless of whether this legisla- 
tion is passed, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 1 may be considered by the 
committee and reported out, omitting 
any of those matters which have already 
been covered by legislation as to the 
number of terms a President can serve, 
because that has already been disposed 
of. If this measure is passed that par- 
ticular question should be taken away 
from the discussion of the whole subject. 

It is vitally important, however, be- 
cause of the many times during our his- 
tory as a Nation when this issue has 
arisen. In the resolution which the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island IMr. GREEN] 
and I prepared these matters are deemed 
questions of vital importance, but they 
have been relegated to the place of for- 
gotten factors because of the fact that no 
immediate crisis has come up. 

I am merely urging, in voting for the 
bill which is before us, the measure which 
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has been reported to us and which is 
before us now, that even if that bill shall 
pass, we still will make the complete 
investigation called for by the concur- 
rent resolution to which I have referred. 
There is nothing inconsistent in insist- 
ing on that position and at the same 
time voting on the pending measure 
when it comes up for vote at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. I am supporting the 
pending measure. I think it is the proper 
way to deal with this particular phase 
of the question, but it is my sincere hope 
that we may go into the whole subject, 
and not leave it as unfinished business, 
but take care of it some time during the 
Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, ana- 
lyzing the arguments which have been 
advanced by the opponents of the bill, 
I do not know of anything they have pro- 
posed which in any way has not been 
covered and will not be covered in the 
proposed legislation, The distinguished 
majority leader attempted to make a 
point this morning, as he tried to do 
yesterday 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The minority leader, 
if the Senator pleases. The Senator said 
“majority leader,” and that would im- 
pugn the intellectual capacity of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE], and 
I would not want that to happen. It was 
the minority leader to whom the Senator 
had reference. {Laughter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. I will accept the 
amendment as offered by the distin- 
guished minority leader, who is the sen- 
ior Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Temporarily I oc- 
cupy the status of minority leader. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that the op- 
position should at least give me credit for 
yielding at every opportunity to help 
them make their arguments, and I wish 
they would take that into consideration 
during the rest of the debate. 

In the 12 minutes that I have within 
which to make a summary of some of the 
suggestions, which I think are not even 
formidable arguments against the pro- 
posed legislation, let me say that the 
question of who would succeed to the 
office after the electoral college has final- 
ly acted has been answered in the twen- 
tieth amendment, which we have taken 
into consideration, and which was not up 
for consideration in 1880. Let us follow 
that through. 

Under the twentieth amendment, sec- 
tion 2, it is provided as follows: 

The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year, and such meeting shall begin 
at noon on the 3d day of January, unless hey 
shall by law appoint a different day. 


So that if the President-elect or the 
Vice President-elect who would succeed 
him should die after January 3 and be- 
fore the President-elect or the Vice Pres- 
ident-elect took office, on January 20, the 
Congress would have assembled, there 
would be a Speaker already elected by 
the organization of the House, and there 
would be a President pro tempore elected 
by the organization of the Senate. Or, 
if that had not been done, the Secretary 
of State, who holds over until his office 
is made vacant by the accession of a new 
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President on January 20, would step into 
the breach, and would take over tempo- 
rarily. So there is no possibility that this 
proposed legislation does not meet the 
emergency. 

Now, let us consider the other situa- 
tion, namely, that a President who is in 
office prior to January 3 dies, and that 
the Vice President succeeds to the Presi- 
dency, and that the Vice President dies 
before January 3. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Nebraska means January 20, I am sure. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, Jan- 
uary 3 is exactly what I mean. If the 
Speaker of the House fails to qualify— 
if all of the extreme situations which 
have been mentioned come to pass and 
the Speaker does not qualify—then the 
President pro tempore of the Senate will 
qualify; and, if for any reason he is pre- 
vented from qualifying, then the Secre- 
tary of State will succeed temporarily, 
until the next President of the United 
States is inaugurated and is ready to 
serve on January 20. | 

So, under the twentieth amendment, 
by which the Speaker is an elected 
Speaker for the term of 2 years, from 
January 3 until January 3 at noon, and 
also under the twentieth amendment by 
which a President pro tempore is elected 
for a term of not more than 6 years, 
from noon until noon, there is only that 
intervening period in the Senate in which 
the organization might require more 
than a few minutes; it might require a 
few days. But in the House of Repre- 
sentatives there is no lapse of time, be- 
cause the Speaker is elected even before 
he is required to take his oath. So a 
Speaker would be elected at once. 

Mr. President, we have gone through 
this subject thoroughly. Senators speak 
about further consideration. We have at 
our fingertips the complete investiga- 
tion, away back in 1856 by the then Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, which was ex- 
haustive. We have all the arguments 
in the debates of 1886; and now we have 
the twentieth amendment and the 
changed Senate rules, and we have the 
procedure whereby the Speaker and the 
President pro tempore are elected for 
the full period, and during that period 
not only are they Members of the Con- 
gress, but they are also elected officers 
of the Congress. So there is no shadow 
of doubt that every emergency is taken 
care of; and if the person who is next 
in line fails to qualify, then the person 
who is next in line, after him, will qual- 
ify, under this legislation. 

The minority leader has raised the 
question of disability. Of course, I ad- 
mit that is a vulnerable point. The mi- 
nority leader has said that he feels that 
by law we might prescribe for the situa- 
tion in case of disability. That is a mat- 
ter of opinion, Mr. President. Some of 
the most able constitutional lawyers say 
that it is most difficult to prescribe 
for disability without a constitutional 
amendment, for the very reason that it 
is not within the power of the Congress 
to declare when the office of President is 
vacant or when it should be vacated. So 
at least a constitutional question would 
be raised in the event that an attempt 
were made to write into the law a provi- 
sion in regard to disability in the case 
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of either the President or the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly want the Senator from Kentucky 
to know that I have been most generous 
in yielding. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that; 
and if by yielding at this time, the result 
would be to impinge on the time of the 
Senator from Nebraska, I shall not ask 
him to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. No; let the Senator 
proceed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator 
think it would be more difficult to write 
into the law some provision by which 
disability could be determined, than it 
would be to write such a provision into 
the Constitution? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, no 
matter what we write by statute with re- 
spect to disability, it would not change 
the Constitution one iota. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; but neither does 
the Constitution provide what shall be 
regarded as disability. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that the Senator from Kentucky at- 
tempts to answer my statements before 
I am permitted to complete them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sorry. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have been over that 
question time and time again. To finally 
clinch it, I wish to say that the pending 
measure does not deal with disability, 
any more than the present act deals with 
disability. But inasmuch as the Speaker 
would be required to resign or the Presi- 
dent pro tempore would be required to 
resign, the result would be that at least 
in the judgment of the Speaker and the 
President pro tempore there would be no 
doubt about the permanent disability of 
the person then in office. Certainly that 
is a much broader provision and a better 
provision than the one we now have. 

Mr. President, many of the points 
which were raised have not been an- 
swered. Apparently it is admitted that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut is not in order, because cer- 
tainly it would be a violation of the Con- 
stitution, in light of the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, 
to provide for an electoral college to 
select someone, when the Constitution 
provides that the Congress shall name 
the officer who is to succeed to the Presi- 
dency. Certainly that amendment falls 
by its own weight. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
proposed an amendment calling for a 
further study. Of course, Mr. President, 
a further study by any legislative body 
would be in order, I suppose; but I should 
like to say to the Senate that this ques- 
tion was studied thoroughly in 1856 and 
in 1886, and we are studying it now. So 
it seems to me that we have given the 
matter ample study and consideration, 
and at least we can pass the bill that 
now is before us; and if thereafter it is 
desired to have a further study made, 
there will be no objection so far as I am 
concerned. But that is not the answer 
to the present emergency. 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas has stated that he did not take 
the suggestion of the President seriously, 
although the President submitted, in his 
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address to the Congress in 1945, a definite 
recommendation in respect to a problem 
which he set out as one of the most 
serious problems confronting the Con- 
gress, and one of the most urgent pieces 
of legislation that should be enacted. I 
referred yesterday to the President's 
message to Congress on June 19, 1945. 
What did he say then? The President 
said this was a serious question, that 
there was an emergency. He said he did 
not believe that in a democracy the 
power of choosing the man who might 
be his successor should rest with the 
Chief Executive. What power was he 
talking about? He referred to the power 
of the President to nominate his. own 
Secretary of State who, under present 
circumstances, would become President, 
following the death or disability of the 
President and Vice President. The Pres- 
ident of the United States himself urges 
that the Congress vacate the right of the 
Chief Executive to appoint a Secretary 
of State who, in that event, would be- 
come President. The President takes 
that position because the Secretary of 
State might be a member of his own 
party, one of his own choosing, and prob- 
ably never stood for election as an elected 
officer. 

So further in his message the President 
suggests to the Congress that this offi- 
cer—he himself admits that he is an of- 
ficer; he agrees that he is an officer— 
should be the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Why? Because the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
is elected from his own congressional dis- 
trict; at least he stands for election; and 
then when he comes to the House, 424 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, on both sides of the aisle, finally 
elect the new Speaker. So that Speaker, 
who is elected in the first piace from his 
own congressional district, and who 
finally is elected by 434 Members of the 
House of Representatives, all of whom 
have stood for election within the 2-year 
period, brings to the Presidency, if we 
pass this iegislation, the person who is 
closest to the people, a person elected by 
an elective body in the United States, in 
the event the President dies. What 
could be fairer than that? It is argued 
that a Senator is possibly equally close 
to the people. A Senator is elected for 6 
years. Many things may happen within 
6 years. For that reason, a Senator is 
not so close to the people, at least in point 
of being elected, as a Congressman. Fur- 
thermore, each and every Congressman 
is elected. He must be elected. Even in 
the event of death a special election is 
the only way by which a Congressman 
may fill the vacancy. But in the Senate 
of the United States, a Senator can be ap- 
pointed. He does not have to be elected. 
Therefore he is once again removed from 
the close proximity to the people in which 
the President pro tempore might stand, 
in contrast to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. SoI want to say em- 
phatically that I cannot see why there 
should be any objection to the suggested 
amendments offered to the pending bill. 
I think that inasmuch as the President 
has said that it is one of the most ur- 
gent pieces of legislation to come before 
the Congress, every Democratic Sena- 
tor should support the legislation. Of 
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course, if there be a difference of opinion, 
a Senator has a perfect right to his own 
opinion. But certainly the titular head 
of the Democratic Farty having made the 
recommendation, it at least ought to be 
held to be a very important suggestion 
by the leader of the party. 

I implore each of my colleagues to vote 
down the amendments, each and every 
one of them, and to pass the legislation, 
so that the succession may be in the or- 
der of the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the President pro tempore, 
and then the Cabinet officers, as outlined 
in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
time has expired. The first question is 
on agreeing to an emendment submitted 
by the committee, which is a substitute 
for the entire bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, which I desire to offer at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, line 22, 
beginning with the word “Speaker”, 
strike out all down to and including line 
24 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate shall, upon his resignation as Presi- 
dent pro tempore and as Senator, act as 
President.” 

On page 5, beginning with line 3, strike 
out all down to and including line 8 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(b) If, at the time when under subsection 
(a) a President pro tempore is to begin the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the 
office of President, there is no President pro 
tempore, or the President pro tempore fails 
to qualify as Acting President, then the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives shall, 
upon his resignation as Speaker and as Rep- 
resentative in Congress, act as President. 


On page 5, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
“President pro tempore” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Speaker.” 

On page 6, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
“President pro tempore” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Speaker.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s amendments all relate to the 
same subject, and may be considered en 
bloc. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was just prepared 
to ask that they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia, with the consent 
of the Senator from Kentucky, who is in 
charge of the bill, is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
not been able to be present during the 
entire discussion which has taken place 
in regard to this measure, due to commit- 
tee assignments, but on the occasions 
that I have been present and have heard 
the arguments, I have failed to hear any 
valid reason given why the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives should have 
priority over the presiding officer elected 
by the Senate of the United States in 
the line of succession to the Presidency. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that the Senate is not 
in order. This is an important amend- 
ment, and I think Senators should listen; 
at least, I should like to be able to hear 
the discussion, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has made a valid point. 
The Senate and the galleries will be in 
order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I would 
not make any invidious comparisons be- 
tween individuals, but I am sure that a 
study of the lives and services of all the 
men through all the years since we have 
had a House of Representatives and a 
Senate of the United States, will show 
that the presiding officer of the Senate, 
selected by the Senate of the United 
States, does not suffer in comparison, so 
far as patriotism and ability are con- 
cerned, with the presiding officer chosen 
by the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Every argument that has 
been made in favor of the succession de- 
volving upon the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives applies with even greater 
logic in behalf of the succession devolving 
upon the President pro tempore of the 
Senate. 

It is said that the line of succession 
should be changed from the Secretary of 
State, in order to go to one who had gone 
before the people and who had received 
an endorsement in an election by the 
people. Of course, it could be argued 
that Senators may be appointed by the 
governors of the respective States. But, 
under the Constitution, it is not neces- 
sary that the Speaker of the House be a 
Member of that body. The House of 
Representatives may elect anyone the 
majority of that body may desire, any- 
where in the United States, so long as he 
qualifles under the constitutional provi- 
sions. 

Since the direct election of Senators by 
the people of the United States, the Sen- 
ate has become the representative body. 
A Member of the House may come from 
the heart of a great city. He may come 
from a great industrial area, where the 
members of some particular labor or- 
ganization are in the majority. He may 
represent a district that is purely agricul- 
tural in its make-up, and therefore be in- 
clined to devote himself only to matters 
that affect agriculture. But there is not 
a Senator of the United States who does 
not represent a wide diversity of inter- 
ests. There is not a State that does not 
have cities, some agricultural interest, 
and a much wider diversity of interest 
than applies in the case of any single 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

It has been argued here that the suc- 
cession should not devolve on the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, due to the circum- 
stances which obtained in that tragic 
hour when President Johnson was facing 
impeachment proceedings in the Senate 
of the United States. It has been stated 
that perhaps there might be a President 
pro tempore of the Senate who might so 
far forget himself as to be overwhelmed 
by an ambition to sit in the White House, 
and therefore be unfair and partial in 
the trial of a President or Acting Presi- 
dent of the United States. In answer to 
that argument, I submit that the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, in 
the very nature of the rules of that body, 
possesses an infinitely greater power 
than does the President pro tempore of 
the Senate. If unscrupulous men are to 
preside over either of these bodies, under 
the rules of the House of Representatives 
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a Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives could do more to bring about the 
impeachment of a President of the 
United States than could the presiding 
officer of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I know of no reason 
why the Senate of the United States 
should admit that this body is inferior 
to any other parliamentary body in this 
Nation or in the world. We are as 
capable, when we select a presiding offi- 
cer, of selecting one who is qualified to 
serve as President of the United States, 
as is the other body. In the name of 
the prestige and the tradition and the 
honor of the Senate of the United States, 
I offer this amendment, that, if the line 
of succession is to be changed, our pre- 
siding officer shall be the next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
naar has any time remaining, will he 

eld? s 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I saw the Senator 
from Kentucky had risen, I hastened to 
conclude my remarks, that I might yield 
to him. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
think the pending succession bill should 
pass as reported. I believe its logic 
Speaks for itself. With greatest defer- 
ence for my able friend from Georgia, I 
rise solely to comment upon the amend- 
ment which would reverse the order of 
succession and put the President pro 
tempore in the line of succession ahead 
of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Of course, Mr. President, this is an 
impersonal issue. This is not a popu- 
larity contest. I speak impersonally. I 
hope I speak with as profound a respect 
for the honor and dignity and high au- 
thority of the Senate as could any Sena- 
tor who has ever enjoyed the privilege 
of serving in this body. I hope I speak 
with the deepest regard for the high 
office of President pro tempore, which I 
am permitted by my colleagues to hold 
for the time being. 

The pending question involves no 
prejudice upon these scores. There is no 
question involved of superiority or in- 
feriority as between the two Houses of 
Congress. It is solely a question whether 
the Presidential succession should reside, 
first, in the Speaker of the House, or in 
the President pro tempore of the Senate. 

In my view, it should first reside in the 
officer reflecting the largest measure of 
popular and representative expression at 
the instant moment of his succession. 
The House is the larger body in member- 
ship, more nearly approaching the repre- 
sentative character and structure and 
distribution of power of the electoral col- 
lege itself. The whole membership of 
the House is not more than a maximum 
of 2 years removed from the suffrage of 
the people. This is true only of one-third 
of the Senate. Thus, it seems to me that 
the House is the body which more ap- 
propriately should produce the first suc- 
cessor in a vacant Presidency. 

I shall vote against the amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska wish to avail him- 
self of his remaining time? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I realize 
that there is nothing more that can be 
said, after the eloquent words just spoken 
by the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan. I feel we should vote now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Baldwin Gurney Moore 
Ball Hatch Morse 
Barkley Hawkes Myers 
O'Conor 
Bricker Hickenlooper O'Daniel 
Bridges O'Mahoney 
Brooks y Overton 
Buck Holland Pepper 
Bushfield Ives 
Butler J Robertson, Va 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Cain Kem a -, 
Capehart Kilgore Saltonstall 
Capper Knowland Smith 
Chavez Langer Sparkman 
Connally Lodge Stewart 
Lucas Taft 
Cordon McCarran Taylor 
Donnell McCarthy » O! 
Downey McClellan Thye 
Dworshak McFarland 
Eastland McGrath Vandenberg 
Ecton McKellar Watkins 
Elender McMahon Wherry 
Ferguson Magnuson White 
Flanders Malone Wiley 
Pulbright Martin Wiliams 
George Maybank Young 
Green Millikin 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Revercoms] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosgy] is necessarily absent be- 
cause of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] 
is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-six Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL]. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 


the roll. 
Mr. REED (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 


senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner]. On this vote I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Rever- 
coms] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
IMr. Tosey] is necessarily absent be- 
cause of illness in his family, and is 
paired with the Senator from New York 
(Mr. WAGNER]. The Senator from New 
Hampshire, if present and voting, would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from New 
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York, if present and voting, would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] 
is absent on official business. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston] and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], who are absent on public 
business, would vote “yea” if present. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
UmsteapD] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS], 
who is absent by leave of the Senate, 
having been appointed a delegate to the 
International Labor Conference at 
Geneva, Switzerland, would vote “yea” if 
present. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER], who is absent because of ill- 
ness, has a general pair with the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Reep]. The transfer 
of that pair to the Senator from New 
Hampshire IMr. Topey] has been previ- 
ously announced by the Senator from 
Kansas. If present, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Barkley Hoey Myers 
Connally Holland O'Conor 
Downey Kilgore Overton 
Eastland Lucas 1 
Ellender Robertson, Va 
Fulbright McCiellan 
George McFarland Sparkman 
Green McGrath Taylor 
Hatch McKellar Thomas, Okla 
Hayden Magnuson 
Maybank 
NAYS—55 
Baldwin Ferguson O'Daniel 
Ball Flanders O'Mahoney 
Brewster Gurney Reed 
Bricker Hawkes Robertson, Wyo 
Bridges Saltonstall 
Brooks Ives Smith 
Buck Jenner Stewart 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Butler Kem Thye 
Byrd Knowland 
Cain Langer Vandenberg 
Capehart Watkins 
Capper y 
Chavez McMahon White 
Cooper Malone Wiley 
Cordon Martin Williams 
Donnell Millikin Young 
Dworshak Moore 
Ecton Morse 
NOT VOTING—9 


So Mr. RUSSELL’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
committee amendment is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill it is proposed to insert a pro- 
viso to read as follows: 

Provided, That the provisions of this act 
shall become effective on the 20th day of 
January 1949. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GREEN. Earlier in the day I 
stated that I wished to move to recom- 
mit the bill to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration until it reported 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 1. I 
was informed that the motion was out 
of order at that time. Is it now in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is 
in order whenever the Senator is recog- 
nized. 


The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
without debating the merits of the bill, 
without taking the position that the pres- 
ent rules and law of succession should 
be changed, but for the sake of argument 
and assuming that the bill is desirable 
as a long-range program and as a perma- 
nent legislation, it should not become ef- 
fective during this Presidential adminis- 
tration. The change ought to go into 
effect at the beginning of the next ad- 
ministration, January 20, 1949, when a 
President duly elected by the people will 
take office. The effect of passing the 
bill now and making it immediately ef- 
fective on approval by the President 
simply amounts to changing the rules in 
the middle of the game. It means a 
change in the law under this adminis- 
tration which, in the event of the dis- 
ability or incapacity of the present Presi- 
dent of the United States, would trans- 
fer Chief Executive responsibility from 
the Democratic Party and from the 
leadership of the party chosen by the 
people in the last election in which they 
had an opportunity to exercise their 
suffrage in choosing a President of the 
United States, to a Member of the Re- 
publican Party, which was defeated in 
the last Presidential election. 

Mr. President, this is a time of world 
crisis. There is no real peace in the 
world. Great problems are yet to be 
settled before peace can reign. They 
are so important that in the event of the 
death or disability of the President of 
the United States the powers and re- 
sponsibilities of the acting President, as 
his successor, should be reposed where 
they would repose under the present law, 
in the Secretary of the State. The man 
who occupies that position now is bet- 
ter able to know and understand, and 
has a greater knowledge of world affairs 
and of our international problems and 
the obstacles to peace, than does any 
Member of this body or any Member of 
the other body—either the Speaker of 
the Houses of Representatives or the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 
That is necessarily so because of the 
peculiar opportunities afforded in the 
negotiations and conferences heretofore 
held and now going on with respect to 
world affairs, and in the solution of 
issues and problems incident to peace. 

In the event this bill should become 
law and the effective date were not post- 
poned to a time beyond this adminis- 
tration we would be by a new law trans- 
ferring the Presidency of the United 
States from the party which the people 
of tlie United States chose for this term 
and to which they gave leadership and 
responsibility. Congress may have a 
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legal right to do that, but I challenge the 
moral right of the Congress to transfer 
that responsibility and thus thwart and 
nullify the expressed will of the people 
of this Nation as they declared it to be 
under the constitutional and democratic 
processes of franchise which they freely 
exercised in the last Presidential election. 

I do not care whether one is a Re- 
publican or a Democrat, the people made 
their choice of leadership; and power and 
responsibility ought to repose in that 
leadership until such time as the people 
of the Nation have spoken again under 
that same constitutional process. If we 
are to pass the bill, let the effective date 
begin with the new administration. In 
the event the people should choose a 
Republican President and a Republican 
Congress, certainly the responsibility 
would remain with the party which the 
people favored in the most recent elec- 
tion. I am unwilling by legislative act 
to change the law under which this ad- 
ministration assumed office. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in re- 
ply to the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, anc also to 
refute the purposes of the amendment, 
let me say briefly that if this amend- 
ment is adopted it will defeat the sole 
purpose of the legislation, which is to 
take care of the present emergency. If 
we change the date to January 20, 1949, 
we shall have a new President and Vice 
President, and there will be no emer- 
gency. So a vote for the McClellan 
amendment means a vote to defeat the 
very purpose for which the legislation 
has been asked. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I cannot yield under 
the limitation of 5 minutes. I have 
been very lenient with my time during 
the past 2½ days. 

I invite attention to the statement of 
the President of the United States, who 
certainly is in total disagreement with 
the remarks of the Senator from 
Arkansas. The President, in his mes- 
sage of June 19, 1945, in his message on 
the state of the Union in January 1946, 
and in a letter to the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, stated that this 
was important legislation, and that there 
was an emergency. Let me quote his 
words: 

I think that this is an appropriate time 
for the Congress to reexamine the question 
of the Presidential succession. 

The question is of great importance now 
because there will be no elected Vice Presi- 
dent for almost 4 years. 

The existing statute governing the suc- 
cession to the office of President was enacted 
in 1886. Under it, in the event of the death 
of the elected President and Vice President, 
members of the Cabinet successively fill the 
office. 

Each of the Cabinet members is appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. In effect, therefore, by rea- 
son of the tragic death of the late President, 
it now lies within my power to nominate 
the person who would be my immediate suc- 


cessor in the event of my own death or 
inability to act. 
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These are the words which I wish to 
point out to Members of the Senate: 

I do not believe that in a democracy this 
power should rest with the Chief Executive. 

Insofar as possible, the office of the Presl- 
dent should be filled by an elective officer, 
There is no officer in our system of govern- 
ment, besides the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, who has been elected by all the voters 
of the country. 

The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, who is elected in his own district, is 
also elected to be the presiding officer of the 
House by a vote of all the Representatives of 
all the people of the country. As a result, I 
believe that the Speaker is the official in the 
Federal Government, whose selection next to 
that of the President and Vice President, can 
be most accurately said to stem from the 
people themselves. 


This statement is a total answer to the 
argument advanced by the Senator from 
Arkansas that an ‘appointee of the Presi- 
dent should continue for 4 years. I sub- 
mit to him that the people have had a 
change of mind within 2 years. The 
policy which the President has advocated 
should be adhered to. The one who 
should be chosen as acting President 
should be one who is closest to the peo- 
ple. As the President has said, it is the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. All time for debate has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tospey], and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. REVER- 
coms] is necessarily absent and is paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr, Jounston]. The Senator from 
West Virginia, if present and voting, 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
South Carolina, if present and voting, 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosry] is necessarily absent because 
of illness in his family, and is paired 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner]. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, if present and voting, would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from New York, 
if present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson] 
is absent on official business. 7 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], who is absent on public business, 
is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “yea,” and 
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the Senator from West Virginia would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner!], who is absent because of ill- 
ness, has a general pair with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. REED]. The 
transfer of that pair to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] has been 
previously announced by the Senator 
from Kansas. If present, the Senator 
from New York would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
Rax] is absent on public business. If 
present, he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS! 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. If present, he would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
UmstTEaD] is absent on public business. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Barkley Hoey Myers 
Byrd Holland O'Conor 
Connally Kilgore O'Mahoney 
Downey Lucas Overton 
McCarran Pepper 
Elender McClellan Robertson, Va. 
Pulbright McFarland Russell 
George McGrath Sparkman 
Green McKellar Stewart 
Hatch McMahon Taylor 
Magnuson Thomas, 
Hill Maybank Tydings 
NAYS—50 
Baldwin Ecton Moore 
Ball Ferguson Morse 
Brewster Flanders O Daniel 
Bricker Gurney 
Hawkes Robertson, Wyo 
Brooks Hi tonstall 
Buck Ives Smith 
Jenner Tatt 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Thye 
Cain Kem Vandenberg 
be mr Knowland Watkins 
pper Langer Wherry 
Chavez Lodge White 
Cooper McCarthy Wiley 
Cordon Malone 
Donnell Martin Young 
Dworshak Millikin 
NOT VOTING—9 
n Revercomb Umstead 
Johnston, S. C. Thomas, Utah Wagner 
Murray Tobey Wilson 
So Mr. McCLELLAN’s amendment was 
rejected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the pending bill be referred back to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion until it reports Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 1. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Rhode Island moves to re- 
commit. The Senator is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr.GREEN. Mr. President, earlier in 
the day I explained Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No.1. There are a number of 
Senators present now who were not pres- 
ent at that time, so perhaps I can sum- 
marize what I then said. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 1 is 
practically the same resolution which the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
and I introduced at the last session. 


The 
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Hearings were held, the committee re- 
ported it unanimously, the Senate passed 
it and sent it to the House of Represent- 
atives. There it died in committee. On 
the first day of this session the Senator 
from New Jersey and I reintroduced it. 
The resolution goes to the very funda- 
mentals of the question being discussed 
now. It does not deal with one phase 
only, but with all phases. If it shall pass, 
it will make unnecessary a series of bills 
or a series of constitutional amendments 
offered to the different States for action. 

The question as to the succession of 
the Presidency should not come up in 
case à President dies without there being 
a Vice President living to take his place. 
There is uncertainty through the whole 
series of the months from the time the 
Presidential nominee is nominated until 
the time of the election, and, after the 
election, until the time of the inaugura- 
tion. It affects not only the President 
and Vice President after they are nomin- 
ated, after they are elected, and after 
they have been inaugurated, but it affects 
the manner in which the election takes 
place. 

The electoral college should be con- 
sidered in connection with the question. 
The question is whether the electoral 
college should continue its functions for 
the purposes for which it was originally 
appointed; that is, to meet together and 
advise together as to who should be the 
President; or whether the electoral col- 
lege has changed its nature so that there 
is no choice in the members of the col- 
lege, but that they must legally vote for 
those candidates for President and Vice 
President who appeared on the ballot 
with them. 

There is the question also of the per- 
manent or temporary disability of the 
President which should be considered. 
All these questions are covered by Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 1. It provides 
that a joint congressional committee 
shall be appointed, five members to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate 
and five members to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House, who shall consider 
all questions, including those I have sum- 
marized, and then make a report. It is 
not obligatory on the Senate and House 
to adopt the report, but they will have 
the opportunity of considering a com- 
prehensive plan instead of taking the 
question up bit by bit from time to time, 
and perhaps deciding on matters which 
help to make up the composite whole, It 
was for that reason that the resolution 
was introduced. It was a bipartisan 
resolution. It has been so treated in the 
past. The Senate has passed it once. I 
hope that it will pass it again. The way 
to get it passed again is by recommitting 
the pending bill to the committee from 
which it came until that committee re- 
poris on Senate Concurrent Resolution 

o. 1. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Rhode Island 
has expired. 

Does the Senator from Nebraska wish 
any time? 

Mr. WHERRY. No, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
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offered by the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Green]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are 
there further amendments or motions? 
Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I shall 
repeat what I said to the Rules Commit- 
tee and what I said earlier today on the 
floor of the Senate, about my approach 
to this problem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the 
Senator from Connecticut offering an 
amendment? 

Mr. McMAHON. I offer an amend- 
ment by way of a substitute, which now 
is at the desk. I call it up and offer it 
at this time, and I shall explain it briefly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK, It is proposed to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the performance of the duties of the 
Office of President in case of the removal, 
death, resignation, or inability both of the 
President and Vice President,” approved 
January 19, 1886 (24 Stat. 1; U. S. C., title 3, 
secs. 21-22), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof five new sections as follows: 

“Sec. 4. If the powers and duties of the 
Office of President of the United States shall 
devolve upon one of the persons named in 
the first section of this act at a time which 
is more than 120 days before the time pro- 
vided by law for the appointment of the 
electors of President and Vice President, such 
person shall, within 10 days after the pow- 
ers and duties of the office of President have 
devolved upon him, cause a notification of 
the event by reason of which such powers 
and duties have so devolved to be made to 
the chief executive of each State. The noti- 
fication shall include a request, which it 
shall be the duty of each chief executive 
to carry out, that each of such chief execu- 
tives shall cause the members of the elec- 
toral college of his State appointed for the 
last regular quadrennial election of a Presi- 
dent to be assembled at some place in the 
State on the first Monday following the 
fifteenth day of such notification for the 
purpose of casting their votes for a Presi- 
dent and a Vice President to fill the un- 
expired terms of the offices of President and 
Vice President, which have become vacant 
by reason of the removal, death, resignation, 
or inability of both the President and the 
Vice President. Any vacancy which has oc- 
curred in the college of electors since its 
appointment shall be filled in the manner 
provided by law for filling vacancies before 
a regular quadrennial election. The electors 
shall then proceed, in the manner provided 
by the Constitution and by law for the regu- 
lar quadrennial election of a President and a 
Vice President, to cast their votes for a 
President and a Vice President, who shall 
serve the unexpired terms of the offices of 
President and Vice President, which have 
become vacant by reason of the removal, 
death, resignation, or inability of both the 
President and the Vice President. 

“Sec. 5. The certificates and lists of the 
electors shall be transmitted in the manner 
as provided by the Constitution and by law 
for a regular quadrennial election of a Pres- 
ident and a Vice President so as to reach 
the President of the Senate not later than 
the second Monday after the meeting of the 
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electors shall have been held. If such certifi- 
cates and lists are not received by such time, 
the procedure provided in sections 5 and 6 
of the act entitled ‘An act providing for the 
meeting of electors of President and Vice 
President and for the issuance and trans- 
mission of the certificates of their selection 
and of the result of their determination, 
and for other purposes,’ approved May 29, 
1928, as amended, shall be followed. 

“Sec. 6. For the purpose of counting the 
votes of the electoral college, the Congress 
shall meet on the third Monday after the 
meeting of the electors shall have been held. 
The certificates and lists of the electors shall 
be opened, presented, and acted upon in the 
manner provided -by the Constitution and 
by law for a regular quadrennial election 
of the President. 

“Sec. 7. Whenever, at a time which is more 
than 120 days before the time provided by 
law for the appointment of the electors of 
President and Vice President, a ‘vacancy 
occurs in the office of Vice President, either 
by reason of the removal, death, resignation, 
or inability of the Vice President or by 
reason of the devolving of the powers and 
duties of the office of the President upon 
the Vice President, the President shall, 
within 10 days after such office has become 
vacant, cause a notification of the vacancy 
to be made to the chief executive of each 
State. This notification shall include a 
request, which it shall be the duty of each 
chief executive to carry out, that each of 
such chief executives shall cause the mem- 
bers of the electoral college of his State, 
appointed for the last quadrennial elec- 
tion of a President, to be assembled at some 
place in the State on the first Monday follow- 
ing the fifteenth day of such notification for 
the purpose of casting their votes for a Vice 
President to fill the unexpired term of the 
office of Vice President. The college of elec- 
tors shall then proceed, in the manner pro- 
vided by the Constitution and by law for 
the regular quadrennial election of a Pres- 
ident and a Vice President, to cast their votes 
for a Vice President who shall serve the 
unexpired term of the office of Vice Pres- 
ident. The certificates and lists of the elec- 
tors shall be transmitted and counted as 
prescribed in sections 5 and 6 of this act. 

“Sec. 8. Except as provided in this act, the 
electors, where required by section 4 to elect 
a President and a Vice President and by sec- 
tion 7 to elect a Vice President, shall pro- 
ceed in the manner provided by the Con- 
stitution and by law for a regular quad- 
rennial election of a President and a Vice 
President and all laws relating to a regular 
quadrennial election of a President and a 
Viee President, so far as they are applicable, 
shall govern the election of a President and 
a Vice President or of a Vice President alone 
as provided in this act.” 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, as I 
said, I told the Rules Committee, I told 
the Senate earlier today, and I repeat 
now, that my approach to this problem 
is designed to stand the test of time, and 
the amendment was not drawn in view 
of the present political situation in the 
Government. 

In this amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, I have proposed that if the 
Vice President shall succeed to the Presi- 
dency he shall thereupon give notice to 
the governors of the several States, and 
the governors of the several States shall 
thereupon call together the electors who 
have been chosen at the past quadrennial 
Presidential election. The President of 
the United States in his message on this 
subject has stated that he thought it 
best that in the event of his death, an 
elected official should succeed him. It 
has been pointed out that the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives is not 
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elected by the people of the United 
States, but only by the people of his 
district; and, similarly, it has been 
pointed out that the President pro tem- 
pore of this body is also, not elected by 
the people of the United States, but only 
by the people of his State, and later, 
when elected President pro tempore, is 
elected by the Senate alone. 

In order to meet the qualification 
presented by the President of the United 
States, it occurred to me that we could 
make good use of an institution which 
the founding fathers took great satis- 
faction in, namely, the electoral college. 
There has been much criticism of the 
electoral-college system, but there is 
no Senator or Representative who can 
believe that it will ever be abolished. 
In view of the fact that we have this 
constitutional machinery, it would seem 
to be only good judgment that we put it 
to use and that we continue for a period 
of 4 years the policies which the people 
themselves have voted to continue for 
that 4-year term. 

Mr. President, the proposition is very 
simple. That is the essence of the 
amendment. I personally believe that 
it is very much preferable to the sug- 
gestion which has come from the Rules 
Committee. I think it avoids the very 
serious constitutional question which 
was raised by the Senator from New 
Mexico in regard to a matter as to which 
there should be no question. I should 
also like to point out, and I beg the 
Senate to give this matter serious con- 
sideration, that in the age in which we 
now live, with the kind of weapons that 
could be employed against us in a future 
war, the proposal that is made by the 
majority does not solve the situation 
which would occur if one bomb were to 
burst upon Washington and wipe out 
the entire Government, whereas under 
my proposal we would use a constitution- 
ally provided process, and we would have 
a method by which we could provide for 
the continuation of orderly government 
in this country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. f 

Mr. WHERRY: Mr. President, I 
should like to call.attention to the fact 
that this amendment, if adopted, would 
defeat the very purposes of the proposed 
legislation which we are now attempting 
to make the law. In the first place, the 
amendment is unconstitutional, because 
article II, section 1, paragraph 5, of the 
Constitution, in addition to the twentieth 
amendment, which covers the subject of 
succession, only provides that the Con- 
gress shall declare what officer, in the 
event of necessity for succession, shall 
then act as President. Under that pro- 
vision, this amendment would be a direct 
contradiction of the Constitution. So it 
seems to me that is enough to defeat the 
amendment. 

In addition, I should like to say further 
that there is no authority for the Con- 
gress to provide for a special election, 
which is exactly what the amendment 
would call for. So that is an additional 
hurdle under the Constitution. 

Furthermore the only provision of the 
Constitution with respect to the election 
of the President and Vice President calls 
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specifically for terms of 4 years, which 
will begin on the 20th of January follow- 
ing the election. Under the amendment 
now proposed, the electoral college would 
call for a special election, which would 
fill only the unexpired term. That is an- 
other contradiction of the provisions of 
the Constitution. 

But to my mind the most formidable 
objection is that the McMahon amend- 
ment would preclude the States from 
carrying out their constitutional right of 
allowing the representative State legis- 
latures to direct the manner in which 
their electors shall be appointed—as pro- 
vided in article II, section 1 of the Con- 
stitution. There it is provided that the 
legislatures may select their electors by 
law, as those legislatures determine. 
Some are placed upon the ballot in the 
primary elections. Some are selected in 
the convention. Some of the electors’ 
names are not even upon the tickets. 
The amendment, if adopted, would prac- 
tically require a definition of those terms. 
So I say that the amendment practically 
forecloses the right of the States to say 
how the electoral college shall be ap- 
pointed. 

Last but not least—because I think 
this point is most important—under the 
amendment, the electors would be called 
upon to perform a duty subsequent to 
the performance of their constitutional 
function, namely, to assemble to elect the 
President and Vice President. Under the 
Constitution, the electors are elected 
prior to the time when the President and 
Vice President are elected. But under 
the amendment, they would be given au- 
thority to act, subsequent to that time, 
to select a President and Vice President. 
Certainly it is most fallacious, it seems 
to me, to say that we should permit the 
delegates to a Democratic convention to 
select a Democratic President at such a 
time, especially when the Congress is 
entirely Republican. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be rejected. 

Mr. McMAHON. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, of- 
fered by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, which is still open to 
amendment. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment, which I offer and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, line 6, 
before the period, it is proposed to insert 
a comma and the following: “the high- 
est ranking of those military or naval 
officers of the United States who are on 
active duty, are not under disability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the 
office of President, and are eligible to the 
= of President under the Constitu- 

on.“ 
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On page 6, line 14, after the word “in- 
dividual”, it is proposed to insert the 
following: “(other than a military or 
naval officer) .” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be considered en bloc, 
without objection. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the close attention of Sen- 
ators for 5 minutes, because, while I shall 
vote for the bill as proposed by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Nebraska, I 
feel sincerely that while such a measure 
would have been acequate 3 or 4 years 
ago, before the bombing of Hiroshima, 
it is not adequate now. I talked to a 
gentleman, day before yesterday, who 
has just returned from Japan, where he 
had been on the site of Hiroshima. He 
told me it was the judgment of a Cath- 
olic priest, a resident of Hiroshima, who 
was rebuilding his church, that the bomb 
destroyed 300,000 lives. The bomb that 
destroyed Hiroshima is but a pigmy com- 
pared to what we have now. Hence, the 
purpose of my amendment is simply to 
enable the highest ranking military or 
naval authority on active duty to fulfill 
the functions of the office of the Presi- 
dency, in the event that the President, 
the Vice President, the Speaker of the 
House, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, and the members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet be unable to discharge the 
duties of that office. 

As I have said, the present Presidential 
succession law might have been good 
prior to Hiroshima. At that time it would 
have been impossible to conceive of a 
situation in which all the officers whom 
I have mentioned could have been elimi- 
nated. But, if the bomb had fallen on 
Tokyo instead of Hiroshima, we would 
have had a picture of what would hap- 
pen if it were to fall today on the city 
of Washington. We are a Nation of law. 
It is imperative, as suggested by the last 
Speaker, that we lay down a law that, 
no matter what the emergency or what 
the condition, we will be adequate in law 
to face it. That is all I am asking for. 
I agree with the provisions of the bill 
that is being discussed, but I say it would 
be inadequate, if all those proposed to be 
placed in the line of succession. were 
wiped out. I understand the Senator 
from Nebraska will accept my amend- 
ment. I think this should be part of 
the law of today. It is very well to ar- 
gue about what the succession should 
have been until 3 years ago. As between 
the existing law and the law that is sug- 
gested, I for one feel that it is six of one 
and half dozen of the other. Either of 
them should be amended in accordance 
with the suggestion contained in my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
not gone into all the provisions of the 
amendment and studied them as I have 
the other amendments, and my reason 
for not doing so is, it seems to me, that 
Senators who apparently are consider- 
ably worried about an atomic bomb wip- 
ing out completely the civil government 
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should understand that, in that event, 
what has been suggested as the reason 
for the proposed amendment would hap- 
nen anyhow. I cannot see it any other 
way. For that reason, if it will ease the 
minds of those who are worried about 
what might happen in the event an 
atomic bomb should wipe out the entire 
line of succession that has been provided 
for, including all the Cabinet officers, it 
is agreeable to me to adopt the pending 
amendment. It simply puts into the law 
what I think would happen anyhow, if 
there were no civil government in the 
United States. So, Mr. President, I am 
not opposing the amendment, though I 
think it unnecessary. I state to my col- 
leagues it is perfectly agreeable with me 
that we accept the amendment. It will, 
of course, have to be submitted to a vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, 

Mr. BARKLEY. How would what is 
feared happen, anyway, unless a military 
officer took over as dictator? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr, President, I am 
not going to get into a discussion or 
debate with the distinguished minority 
leader relative to what might happen. 
I will simply say this: That it is my 
humble opinion that in the event civil 
government should be entirely obliterated 
there would be a military government, 
and it is my opinion that the highest- 
ranking officer, whoever he might be, 
would be the one who would take over the 
administration of affairs. 

gs BARKLEY. He might or he might 
not. 

Mr. WHERRY. With that remark, so 
far as I am concerned, regardless of 
whether I have any time remaining, I 
would be extremely anxious to vote on 
the amendment. I suggest we have a 
vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s time has expired. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Wisconsin, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are 
there further amendments to the com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I had 
entered a motion to recommit. It was 
not exactly the same as.the motion made 
by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Mexico cannot be 
recognized except on an amendment or 
a motion. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I had 
entered a motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the 
Senator calling up his motion? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state the point. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the motion that is 
now to be made by the Senator from New 
Mexico is germane and is similar in all 
respects to the motion entered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island, I say that 
it is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not 

necessarily; because the Senator from 
Rhode Island moved to recommit the bill, 
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contingent upon a certain event. The 
motion of the Senator from New Mexico 
will be stated. 

Mr. HATCH. My motion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was simply to recommit the bill. 
There was no qualification. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Mexico moves to re- 
commit the bill, and he is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
desire to take 5 minutes. The Senate 
has already definitely expressed itself. 
I want to make clear one certain thing. 
Much has been said about the emer- 
gency under which we now operate. 
There is no emergency. The present 
laws make it perfectly clear and certain 
that, in the evert anything should hap- 
pen to the present President of the United 
States, his successor would be the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, the Honorable 
George Marshall. About that there is 
no confusion; the law is clear. 

The only thing the pending bill does, 
if I may say so, is to make out of the 
confusion, which has heretofore existed 
throughout the years, complete chaos, 
in the light of the questions which have 
been raised, and further, if the bill is 
constitutional, if it accomplishes every- 
thing that is intended and that is claimed 
for it, the net and the only result—and 
that is what I want the Senate and the 
country to know—is to transfer the line 
of succession from the present Secre- 
tary of State to the present Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico to re- 
commit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are 
there further amendments to the com- 
mittee amendment? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. McCLELLAN and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 


roll. 
Mr. REED (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 


Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] and vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent by leave of the Senate, and is 
paired with the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Umsteap]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Vermont would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from North 
Carolina, if present and voting, would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REvERCoMB] is necessarily absent, and is 
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paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNston]. The Senator 
from West Virginia, if present and vot- 
ing, would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from South Carolina, if present and vot- 
ing, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] is necessarily absent be- 
cause of illness in his family, and is 
paired with the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Wacner]. The Senator from New 
Hampshire, if present and voting, would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from New 
York, if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] 
is absent on official business. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
JOHNSTON] who is absent on public 
business, is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. REVER- 
coms]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. UmsteAp], who is absent on public 
business, is paired with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Vermont would vote yea.“ 

The Senator from Montana IMr. 
Murray] is absent on public business. 
If present, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner!], who is absent because of ill- 
ness, has a general pair with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Reen]: The transfer 
of that pair to the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] has been pre- 
viously announced by the Senator from 
Kansas. If present, the Senator from 
New York would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas], 
who is absent by leave of the Senate, 
having been appointed a delegate to the 
International Labor Conference at Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, would vote “nay” if 
present. 

The Senator from California [Mr, 
Downey] is detained on official business 
at an important committee hearing, and 
if present would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—50 
Baldwin Ecton Moore 
Ball Ferguson Morse 
Brewster Flanders O Daniel 
Bricker Gurney Reed 
Bridges Hawkes Robertson, Wyo. 
Brooks Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Buck ves Smith 
Bushfield Jenner Taft 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Thye 
Cain Kem Vandenberg 
Capehart Knowland Watkins 
Capper Langer Wherry 
Chavez Lodge White 
Cooper McCarthy Wiley 
Cordon Malone illiams 
Donnell Marti Young 
Dworshak Millikin 
NAYS—35 
Barkley Hatch McClellan 
Hayden McFarland 
Connally Hill McGrath 
d Hoey McKellar 
Ellender Holland McMahon 
Fulbright Kilgore Magnuson 
rge Lucas Maybank 
Green McCarran Myers 
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O' Conor Robertson, Va. Taylor 
O'Mahoney Russell Thomas, Okła 
Overton Sparkman Tydings 
Pepper Stewart 

NOT VOTING—10 
Aiken Revercomb Wagner 
Downey Thomas, Utah Wilson 
Johnston, S. C. Tobey 
Murray Umstead 


So the bill (S. 564) was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the performance of 
the duties of the office of President in 
case of the removal, resignation, death, 
or inability both of the President and 
Vice President.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1072) to extend until July 1, 
1949, the period during which income 
from agricultural labor and nursing 
services may be disregarded by the 
States. in -making old-age assistance 
payments without prejudicing their 
rights to grants-in-aid under the Social 
Security Act. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of-the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3611) to fix and regulate the 
salaries: of teachers, school officers, and 
other employees of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 2436) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes; that 
the House receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 6 to the said bill, and concurred 
therein, and that the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 17 to the said 
bill and concurred therein with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO APPROPRI- 
ATION FOR THE Wan DEPARTMENT (S. Doc. 
No. 69) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision pertaining to an appropriation of 
the War Department, in the form of an 
amendment to the budget for the fiscal year 
1948 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, UNITED i TATES 
Sorbas“ Home (S. Doc. No. 70) 
A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
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fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $76,000 for 
the United States Soldiers’ Home, in the 
form of an amendment to the budget for 
said fiscal year (With an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTRIC ENERGY GENERATED 
AT Fort Peck PROJECT, MONTANA 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to transfer certain transmission 
lines, substations, appurtenances, and equip- 
ment in connection with the sale and disposi- 
tion of electric energy generated at the Fort 
Peck project, Montana, and for other pur- 
poses (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

ANDREW A. KOLESER 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation for the relief of 
Andrew A. Koleser (with an accompanying 
Paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


WILLIAM G. NELSON 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation for the relief of 
William G. Nelson (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 

or presented, and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

Petitions signed by sundry citizens of the 
State of Florida, praying for the enactment 
of the so-called Townsend plan to provide 
old-age assistance; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 3 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A resolution of the House of Kepresenta- 
tives of the Legislature of the State of Flor- 
ida, relating to the Apalachicola National 
Forest in Liberty County, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Fublic Lands. 

(See resolution printed in full when laid 
before the Senate by the President pro tem- 
pore on June 26, 1947, p. 7679, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

H. R. 325. A bill to transfer Blair County, 
Pa., from the middle judicial district of 
Pennsylvania to the western judicial district 
of Pennsylvania; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 394). 

By Mr. McCARTHY, from the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments: 

S. 493. A bill to provide for the coordina- 
tion of agencies disseminating technological 
and scientific information, and for the more 
efficient and orderly administration of a 
program to make the discoveries of engineers, 
inventors, scientists, and technicians more 
readily available to American industry and 
business, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 395). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: 

H. R. 1389. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 396); and 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution to provide 
for permanent rates of postage on mail mat- 
ter of the first class, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 397). 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I 
ask unanimous consent to report an 
original bill, to amend section 10 of the 
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Federal Reserve Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 393) thereon. 

There being no objection, the report 
was received, and the bill (S. 1519) to 
amend section 10 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and ordered to 
be placed on the calendar. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 27, 1947, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 125) 
to strengthen the common defense and to 
meet industrial needs for tin by providing 
for the maintenance of a domestic tin- 
smelting industry. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

F. Clyde Keefe, ot New Hampshire, as col- 
lector of internal revenue for the district 
of New Hampshire, in place of Peter M. 
Gagne, deceased; and 

Harry M. Brennan to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 42, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. (reap- 
pointment). 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1516. A bill for the relief of Izak Glas- 
man, Jolan Glasman and Aron Glasman; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OMAHONET: i 

S. 1617. A bill authorizing the issuance to 
James Perry Doyle of a patent in fee to cer- 
tain lands in Big Horn County, Mont.; to the 
Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8. 1518. A bill to authorize the Bloedel Don- 
ovan Lumber Milis to cut and remove from 
certain public lands in Snohomish County, 
Wash., certain timber purchased and paid for 
by it; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

(Mr. BUCK, from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, reported an original bill 
(S. 1519) to amend section 10 of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to be placed on the 
calendar, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. GURNEY (by request): 

S. 1520. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 554), as 
amended, so as to provide reimbursement 
to the Post Office Department by the Navy 
Department for shortages in postal accounts 
occurring while commissioned officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps are designated cus- 
todians of postal effects; 

S. 1521. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy to detail 
scientific and technical employees of the War 
Department or the Army, and the Naval Es- 
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tablishment, to duty in privately owned 
Plants and laboratories; 

S. 1522. A bill to authorize the sale of naval 
stores at naval establishments to members 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
to cther specified or authorized persons or ac- 
tivities, to such additional persons as may be 
authorized by regulations to be promulgated 
by the Secretary of the Navy, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1523. A bill to authorize the creation of 

additional positions in the professional and 

scientific service in the War and Navy 
ents; 

S. 1524. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of law relating to the naval service so as to 
authorize the delegation to the Secretary of 
the Navy of certain discretionary powers 


vested in the President of the United States;- 


S. 1525. A bili to provide for furnishing 
transportation for certain Government and 
other personnel, and for other purposes; 

S. 1526. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to proceed with construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other purposes; 

S. 1527. A bill to authorize the enlistment 
and appointment of women in the Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps and the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve, and for other pur- 
Poses; and 

S. 1528. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy to ac- 
cept and use gifts, devises, and bequests for 
schools, hospitals, libraries, museums, ceme- 
teries, and other institutions under the juris- 
diction of the War Department or Navy De- 
partment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr, LUCAS: 

S. 1529. A bill to extend the time for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Shawneetown, III.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(Mr. WILEY introduced Senate Joint Res- 
olution 139, to continue for a temporary 
period of 15 days certain controls now ex- 
ercised by the President under the Second 
War Powers Act, 1942, and under the Export 
Control Act, which was passed, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. BRIDGES introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 140, to temporarily make avail- 
able certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1948, which was passed, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

TRANSFER OF REMOUNT SERVICE FROM 

WAR DEPARTMENT TO DEPARTMENT 

OF AGRICULTURE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 3484) to transfer 
the Remount Service from the War De- 
partment to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1948—AMENDMENT 


Mr. GREEN submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 3839) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 48, line 22, to strike out “$878,- 
040,780" and insert in lieu thereof 6978. 
040,780.” 

INVESTIGATION OF CAUSES OF PETRO- 
LEUM RESERVE SHORTAGES 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to submit for appro- 
priate reference a resolution to investi- 
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gate the causes of petroleum reserve 
shortages, and request that a letter ad- 
dressed to me from Under Secretary of 
Navy John L. Sullivan, dated June 17, 
1947, may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution submitted 
by the Senator from Maine will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 134) was received and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized and directed to make a full and com- 
plete study into the reasons and circum- 
stances surrounding the apparent failure 
of transportation facilities to maintain pe- 
troleum reserves at adequate levels where 
needed for civilian and military necessities, 
and any or all other factors pertinent to 
the shortages and dislocations of our petro- 
leum reserves. The committee shall report 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date 
the results of its study, together with such 
recommendations as to necessary legislation 
as it may deem desirable. 


The letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, June 17, 1947. 
Hon. OWEN BREWSTER, 
Chairman, Special Committee 
To Investigate the National Defense 
Program, United òtates Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Brewster: The current 
shortage of avallable refined petroleum prod- 
ucts in the United States and Caribbean area 
has created a critical situation. The Navy 
has experienced difficulty in obtaining fuel 
to meet the current needs, and as a conse- 
quence continental stocks have been re- 
duced to an inadvisably low level. In par- 
ticular, the reserves on the east coast are 
inadequate to meet an emergency. 

Apprcpriate action is being taken to im- 
prove the Navy stock position in regard to 
petroleum products with a minimum effect 
on the civilian supply, which is an equaily 
critical situation. These measures include 
exploration of the possibility of obtaining 
additional supplies of Navy Special fuel oil 
from United States Gulf and Caribbean 
sources. To date only limited offerings have 
been made to cover these additional Navy 
requirements. These offerings fall short of 
meeting requirements, and in one case have 
been made on the basis of a premium of 
90 cents per barrel above market price. It 
is considered that this price is excessive, 
and negotiations are continuing in an en- 
deavor to obtain the quantities required at 
a reasonable and acceptable price. 

The principal source that can be readily 
exploited to secure the additional quantities 

ired is the Persian Gulf area. The Navy 

is ‘obtaining 400,000 additional barrels of 
Navy special fuel oil over and above regular 
from the Persian Gulf in June. In 
addition, for the 6 months beginning July 1, 
500,000 barrels over and above moral liftings 
will be purchased each month for a 6-month 
period. This oil will be purchased at the 
price of $1.05 per barrel which is the current 
prevailing price for oil in that area, These 
additional quantities of oil, 400,000 barrels in 
June and 500.000 barrels per month there- 
after for 6 months, will be transported to 
the east coast of the United States. To the 
extent that Navy oilers can be made avail- 
able for this lift, this operation will result in 
Navy fuel oil from the Persian Gulf being 
laid down on the east coast of the United 
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States at a cost comparable with that which 
would obtain if the oil were purchased from 
the United States Gulf or Caribbean sources 
and transported in chartered tankers. For 
the remainder, the laid-down cost will be 
somewhat higher than would be the case if 
the fuel could be obtained from the latter 
source. 

Barring unforeseen heavy drains on east 
coast stocks of Navy oil, the program de- 
scribed above will, by late fall, lift Navy fuel 
stocks on the east coast to a position com- 
patible with the Navy's obligations for na- 
tional security. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills were each read twice 
by their titles, and referred, or ordered 
to be placed on the calendar, as indi- 
cated: 


H. R. 775. An act for the establishment of 
the Commission on Organization of the 
executive branch of the Government; and 

H. R. 3647. An act to extend certain powers 
of the President under title III of the Second 
War Powers Act; ordered to be placed on the 
calendar. 

H.R.3810. An act to amend section 522 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to clarify the 
procedure in ascertaining the value of for- 
eign currency for customs purposes where 
there are dual or multiple exchange rates, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 


JAPANESE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a report signed by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr, EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENOWLAND), the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Kem], and myself with reference 
to the cotton program for the Japanese 
textile industry. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Under the cotton program for the Japa- 
nese textile industry it was agreed sometime 
ago between the committee appointed by the 
cotton Senators and the State, War, and 
Agriculture Departments that 70 percent of 
the cotton shipped to Japan for consump- 
tion by the Japanese textile industry through 
October 31 of this year would be American- 
grown cotton. The committee has had a 
controversy with the War Department in 
that the committee maintains that the War 
Department agreed that 70 percent of all 
cotton shipped to Japan from October 31 
to March 1 would be American cotton. OM- 
cials of the War Department has denied 
making such a commitment; however the 
committee announced today that the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of Agriculture 
have assured them that 70 percent of all 
cotton shipped to Japan after October 31 
would be American cotton provided it were 
possible for the United States Commercial 
Company to sell the cotton textiles manu- 
factured in Japan for dollars. The Senators 
stated that they had implicit confidence in 
Secretaries Patterson and Anderson and 
have closed the matter on the basis of 70 
percent consumption in Japan of American 
cotton in the future, provided the Govern- 
ment is able to sell the textiles purchased 
thereby for enough dollars to pay for the 
cotton. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Burnet R. MAYBANE. 
JOHN SPARKMAN. 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
James P. Kem. 
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THIRTY-FIFTd GRADUATING CLASS OF 
THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGA- 
TION- ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 


{Mr. CAIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator WILEY on June 27, 1947, to 
the thirty-fifth graduating class of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE COURIER AND HIS CREED—ARTICLE 
BY REV. PIERCE HARRIS 


Mr. LANGER asked and otained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled The Courier and His Creed,” by Rev. 
Pierce Harris, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, Atlanta, Ga., which appears in the 
Appendix. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAYBANK 


Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a statement 
prepared by him in connection with Re- 
organization Plan No. 2, relating particularly 
to the retention of the United States Employ- 
ment Service in the Department of Labor, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES—ADDRESS BY HON. ALF M. 
LANDON 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have inserted in the Recorp an address on 
foreign policy, by Hon. Alf M. Landon, de- 
livered at the tenth annual banquet of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., June 26, 1947, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


HENRY CLAY AS AN AMERICAN SYMBOL— 
ADDRESS BY DR. LUIS GONZALES 
BARROS 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Henry Clay as an American Symbol,” 
delivered by Dr. Luis Gonzales Barros, first 
officer of the Diplomatic Department of the 
Colombian Foreign Office, at the opening of 
the Third Annual Institute on the United 
States in World Affairs, at American Univer- 
sity, which appears in the Appendix.] 


NEED HIM WHERE HE IS—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 


[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Need Him Where He Is,” published 
in the June 13, 1947, issue of the Commercial 
Appeal, of Memphis, Tenn., which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 350) to continue the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as an agency 
of the United States until June 30, 1948. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 135) to extend the 
succession, lending powers, and the func- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bill and joint reso- 
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lution, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

H. R. 3303. An act to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States; and 

S. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution to strength- 
en the common defense and to meet indus- 
trial needs for tin by providing for the main- 
tenance of a domestic tin-smelting industry. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN POWERS OF THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE III OF THE 
SECOND WAR POWERS ACT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the Senate bill 1461, calendar No. 
347, a bill to extend certain powers of the 
President under title III of the Second 
War Powers Act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there is one 
matter before the Senate, the disposition 
of Reorganization Plan No. 2, which un- 
der the rules must be acted upon by 
Monday evening. The House has agreed 
to a concurrent resolution disapproving 
Reorganization Plan No. 2, The concur- 
rent resolution, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 49, was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education adverse- 
ly, that is, a majority of the members of 
the Committee on Labor and Education 
recommended in favor of adopting the 
President’s plan. However, there is a 
difference of opinion, I think, both on the 
Republican side and on the Democratic 
side—it is not a party matter in any 
way—and I should like, if possible, to 
reach some unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to debate the plan and dispose of 
it on Monday so that we may not have to 
meet on Saturday for the purpose of con- 
sidering it. Debate is limited to not ex- 
ceed 10 hours. If we cannot reach a 
unanimous-consent agreement, we will 
have to meet tomorrow in order to give 
opportunity for 10 hours of debate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent that at 2:30 o’clock 
on Monday next the Senate set aside the 
unfinished business and proceed to the 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No. 2, and that the time on the concur- 
rent resolution be divided equally be- 
tween the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt] and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. DONNELL]—they are on opposing 
sides of the question—and that at 5 
o’clock on Monday afternoon the Senate 
proceed to vote on the concurrent reso- 
lution. . 

The concurrent resolution is reported, 
but it is reported adversely. The com- 
mittee felt, however, that under the re- 
organization law it was its duty to lay 
the matter before the Senate and not de- 
fault upon it. It is certainly within the 
spirit of the act that the Senate also vote 
upon that question before the expiration 
of the time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request submitted 
by the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wish to make a 
brief comment, not so much because of 
this particular request, but because of 
my general objections to the entire pro- 
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cedure of unanimous-consent requests. 
I shall have specific data available to the 
Senate by Tuesday, because I have asked 
the Legislative Reference Bureau to pre- 
pare data for me, based upon a study 
and compilation of unanimous-consent 
agreements for the past 10 years, both 
as to the number of such agreements 
that have been requested in the Senate 
of the United States and the number 
which have in fact been entered into. 

The preliminary study indicates very 
clearly, Mr. President, that in this par- 
ticular session of the Senate we have had 
more unanimous-consent requests made 
and granted than for several years com- 
bined. I think it is a practice which is 
subject to grave and serious abuse, and 
I think we need to pause and reevaluate 
the desirability of the practice. 

Mr. President, we had an excellent ex- 
ample last Friday, it seems to me, of the 
type of abuse that can develop under our 
unanimous-consent rule. Last Friday 
some of us in the minority made a 
reasonable request to have a final vote 
on the Taft-Hartley bill go over from 
Saturday at 5 o’clock until Monday at 
3o’clock. However a dominant majority 
insisted that we either assent to a unani- 
mous-consent request to vote on Satur- 
day at 5 p. m. or start talking. Some of 
us felt that there was a very important 
principle at stake, namely, that of pro- 
tecting minority rights under the unani- 
mous-consent rule. Disliking, as many 
of us do, the filibuster as a technique, 
nevertheless, when a dominant majority 
takes a position, as it clearly took last 
Friday, that we either must accept their 
request for a unanimous consent to vote 
at an hour certain, or we would be forced 
into an all-night session and we would be 
forced to filibuster until Monday at 3 
o'clock, we felt that the time had come 
to call a halt to such domineering tactics 
on the part of the majority. We thought 
the time had come to make perfectly 
clear that some of us at least would rise 
up here and protect our minority rights 
in the Senate, because, Mr. President, 
minority rights under the unanimous- 
consent rule become meaningless if the 
minority is to be put in the position by a 
majority that it either must accept the 
demand of the majority when it makes 
a unanimous-consent request or adopt 
filibustering techniques in order to pro- 
tect its minority rights. If the majority 
is ever allowed to get by with such an 
assault upon minority rights then the 
unanimous-consent rule ceases to afford 
any protection to any Senator. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I will not yield, Mr. 
President. 

I think the time has come for us to 
review this whole trend in this Congress 
of these frequent requests for unanimous 
consent to limit debate. I think I have 
made clear over the last 2 years how I 
feel about that practice as a matter of 
sound procedure. I know that there is 
great pressure to adjourn the Senate on 
July 26. I, of course, do not share the 
view that we ought to adjourn on July 
26, and I am not going to stand here 
and be pressured into going along with 
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a practice of having frequent unani- 
mous-consent agreements to vote as of 
a certain hour in order to adjourn on 
July 26. I think the business that is 
confronting Congress and the problems 
that are confronting the Nation are of 
so serious an import that we should not 
even think about adjourning on July 
26. We ought to stay on through Au- 
gust and September, if necessary, and 
after due deliberation and debate dis- 
pose of all important problems which are 
facing the country which can be handled 
by legislation. We are being paid well, 
Mr. President, as Members of the Con- 
gress, to stay on through the summer 
months. We are not an underpaid 
group of men. I think the people of the 
country have a right to expect us to 
stay here and transact national business 
in their interest until the fall. 

I dislike to be constantly placed in the 
position where I feel an objection to a 
unanimous-consent agreement must be 
made, and certainly here is one, Mr. 
President, in regard to which I do not 
think the issue is of such vital impor- 
tance that the request should be ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. MORSE. I will be through in 
just a sentence or two. 

What I wish to say is that I shall 
continue to object to these unanimous- 
consent requests because I think the 
rights of the minority in this body are 
too frequently jeopardized by them. 
We are constantly being embarrassed 
by them because there is always an at- 
tempt made to misrepresent our posi- 
tion on the merits of the principle in- 
volved. We-object to them as a matter 
of principle. However, we know that 
our objections to these frequent unani- 
mous-consent requests place us in the 
position of being looked upon as unco- 
operative and constitutional dissenters. 
I do not like to be placed in that posi- 
tion. Nevertheless, I am going to keep 
right on protesting these requests in 
the interest of protecting minority rights 
in the Senate. I think the Republican 
majority should stop its tendency of 
forcing upon the Senate by indirection 
a limitation of debate rule in the Sen- 
ate by way of abusing the unanimous- 
consent rule. 

If the unanimous-consent rule is to 
mean anything, then each Member of 
this body should feel free to exercise his 
rights under that rule without being 
placed in the position in which I was 
placed last Friday. The result was that 
there was the grossest type of misrepre- 
sentation on the part of some segments 
of the press of the country as to the prin- 
ciple for which I was fighting. The ma- 
jority forced that filibuster because of 
its clear abuse of the unanimous con- 
sent rule. 

Mr. President, I hope that these re- 
marks will make clear and certain to 
my Republican colleagues that it will 


have to be an exceptional case indeed 


before they can ever obtain my consent 
to such unanimous-consent requests to 
limit debate. As to the one which the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] now sub- 
mits—I object. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I only wish 
to place before the Senate the fact that 
this is an extraordinary case. This is 
a peculiar matter, governed by peculiar 
rules. There is no freedom of debate on 
the subject. The Reorganization Act it- 
self involves a very peculiar procedure. 
The act provides that a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of such a reso- 
lution— 
shall be highly privileged and shall not be 
debatable. No amendment to such motion 
shall be in order and it shall not be in 
order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which such motion is agreed to or dis- 
agreed to. 

(b) Debate on the resolution shall be lim- 
ited to not to exceed 10 hours, which shall 
be equally divided between those favoring 
and those opposing the resolution. A mo- 
nck feed to limit debate shall not be de- 


Here we have a cloture rule imposed 
by statute. No minority right is being 
violated by the unanimous-consent 
agreement. Even the suggestion for 212 
hours of debate could be cut off by a 
motion to proceed to vote immediately. 
The unanimous-consent request is for 
the convenience of the Senate itself, in 
view of the fact that we felt that the 
whole subject could be adequately pre- 
sented in 2½ hours. If the Senator be- 
lieves that a longer time should be al- 
lowed, that may be done. 

Without raising any question about 
the validity of the argument of the Sen- 
ator as applied to the ordinary case, it 
does not apply in this case, because in 
this case there is cloture, and we could 
proceed to terminate debate at any time. 
So I ask the Senator if, purely as a mat- 
ter of convenience to the Senate, and 
to avoid a Saturday session, he would 
not be willing to agree to let the Senate 
take this question up in an orderly way 
on Monday and dispose of it by 5 o’clock 
Monday evening. 

Let me say, further, that the ordinary 
rule regarding a quorum call does not 
apply, because this is a concurrent res- 
olution, to which the rule does not apply. 
We have just had a vote, at which there 
was & full attendance of Senators, so 
it seems to me that the spirit of the rule 
is complied with, even though there is no 
letter of the rule to be followed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. In connection with the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Ohio, I ask the Chair whether or not, in 
view of what the Senator has stated, a 
unanimous-consent agreement is neces- 
sary at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is 
necessary unless the Senate on motion 
further limits the time for debate. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, as I 
understand the present legislative situa- 
tion, the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] has made a mo- 
tion for the immediate consideration of 
Senate bill 1461. 


The 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. That happens to be a 
bill in which I am vitally interested, as 
are other Senators. It seems to me that 
the unanimous-consent agreement in 
question is a method of getting around 
the present law, in a way, by permitting 
us to take up for consideration on Mon- 
day Senate bill 1461, on which I shall 
have a few remarks to make, and then 
to limit debate to 2% or 3 hours on the 
concurrent resolution. I ask the Sena- 
tor from Oregon if that is not his inter- 
pretation. I do not object to working on 
Saturday or any other time; but I do 
not wish to have two bills intervening. 

There are two proposals before us. 
First, there is the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of a certain bill. 
Secondly, we have a unanimous-consent 
request to suspend consideration of that 
bill at a certain hour, and, at another 
hour, to vote without further debate 
upon a concurrent resolution. I think 
that makes it rather difficult for some 
of us who would like to take a few min- 
utes to discuss a certain bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will say that there is nothing un- 
precedented about the suggested pro- 
cedure. Frequently it is the practice of 
the Senate to set aside the unfinished 
business for a special purpose or for the 
consideration of privileged matters. 
That is all that is involved in the request 
of the Senator from Ohio, except that his 
request involves a postponement until 
Monday. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I shall not 
oppose the motion of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]; but the privi- 
leged motion regarding the other meas- 
ure will have to be made the first thing 
tomorrow, and the Senate must meet on 
Saturday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Assuming that the 
motion of the Senator from Wisconsin 
shall be agreed to and that we proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill 1461, 
and assuming that consideration of the 
bill is not concluded today, would it be 
in order, in view of the privileged charac- 
ter of the motion to consider the reor- 
ganization plan, to move either tomorrow 
or Monday to proceed to consider the 
concurrent resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It not 
only can be done, but it is directly au- 
thorized by the act. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. WII EV] to proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate bill 1461. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I have 
felt all along that on Monday next we 
would proceed to the consideration of 
the bill for the unification of the armed 
forces. I am now advised that a privi- 
leged matter in connection with a reor- 
ganization plan, and one or two appro- 
priation bills, must intervene because 
of certain dead lines. I am also advised 
that it is the intention of the majority 
to proceed to the consideration of the 
unification bill on Wednesday of next 
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week, without specifying any definite 
time. 

I make this announcement because I 
know, in view of the announcements 
which I have previously made that we 
would probably consider the bill on Mon- 
day, that there will be inquiries of me as 
to when we are really to consider it. 
Therefore I hope that no other matters 
will delay consideration of the bill later 
than Wednesday of next week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WiIEx] to proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 1461. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the Chair whether or not it 
is possible for the motion to be made to 
take up the concurrent resolution dis- 
approving the reorganization bill, even 
though this motion might be pending 
and being debated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is 
in order at any time, 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, the 
Senator from Ohio can make the mo- 
tion now if he so desires. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask the Chair if the 
Chair is under the impression that the 
Senator from Oregon objected to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, or whether the Chair 
understands that the Senator from 
Oregon withheld his objection at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair understands that the Senator 
from Oregon withheld his objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Who did finally object? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
GORE. ] 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WiLEy] that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 1461. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1461) to extend certain 
powers of the President under title III 
of the Second War Powers Act, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

That this act shall be cited as the “Second 
Decontrol Act of 1947.“ 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Src. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
it is the general policy of the United States 
to eliminate emergency wartime controls of 
materials except to the minimum extent 
necessary (1) to protect the domestic econ- 
omy from the injury which would result from 
adverse distribution of materials which con- 
tinue in short world supply; (2) to promote 
production in the United States by assisting 
in the expansion and maintenance of produc- 
tion in foreign countries of materials criti- 
cally needed in the United States; (3) to 
make available to countries in need, con- 
sistent with the foreign policy of the United 
States, those commodities whose unrestricted 
export to all destinations would not be ap- 
propriate; and (4) to aid in carrying out the 
foreign policy of the United States. 
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TEMPORARY RETENTION OF CERTAIN EMERGENCY 
POWERS 

Sec. 3. To effectuate the policies set forth 
in section 2 hereof, title XV, section 1501, 
of the Second War Powers Act, 1942, approved 
March 27, 1942, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 1501. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided by statute enacted during the Eightieth 
Congress (including the First Decontrol Act 
of 1947) and except as otherwise provided 
by subsection (b) of this section, titles I, 
Ii, III IV. V. VII, and XIV of this act and 
the amendments to existing law made by 
such titles shall remain in force only until 
March 31,1947. After the amendments made 
by any such title cease to be in force, any 
provisions of law amended thereby (except 
subsection (a) of section 2 of the act An 
act to expedite national defense, and for 
other purposes,’ approved June 28, 1940, as 
amended) shall be in full force and effect as 
though this act had not been enacted. 

“(b) Title III of this act and the amend- 
ments to existing law made by such title 
shall remain in force only until June 30, 
1948, for the exercise of the powers, authority, 
and discretion thereby conferred on the 
President, but limited to the materials, 
and to facilities suitable for the manufac- 
ture of such materials, as follows: 

“(1) Tin and tin products (but not in- 
cluding import control of tin ores and tin 
concentrates) ; 

“(2) Manila (abaca) fiber and cordage, and 
agave fiber and cordage; 

“(3) Antimony; 7 

“(4) Such materials for export which are 
required to expand or maintain the produc- 
tion in foreign countries of materials criti- 
cally needed in the United States for the 
purpose of establisbing priority in produc- 
tion and delivery for export, cnd such mate- 
rials which are necessary for manufacture 
and delivery of the materials required for 
such export; 

(5) Fats and oils (including oil-bearing 
materials, fatty acids, butter, soap and soap 
powder, but excluding petroleum and pe- 
troleum products) and rice and rice prod- 
ucts, for the purpose of exercising import 
control; and nitrogenous fertilizer materials 
for the purposes of exercising import control 
and of establishing priority in production and 
delivery for export; 

“(6) Materials (except foods and food 
products and fertilizer materials) required 
for export, but only upon certification by the 
Secretary of State that the prompt export 
of such materials is of high public impor- 
tance and essential to the successful carrying 
out of the foreign policy of the United 
States, for the purpose of establishing pri- 
ority in production and delivery for export, 
and such materials as may be necessary for 
the nanufacture and delivery of the mate- 
rials required for such export. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the extension to 
June 30, 1948, made by subsection (b), the 
Congress by concurrent resolution or the 
President may designate an earlier time for 
the termination of any power, authority, or 
discretion under such title III. Nothing in 
subsection (b) shall be construed to con- 
tinue any authority under paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a) of section 2 of the act en- 
titled ‘An act to expedite national defense, 
and for other purposes,’ approved June 28, 
1940, as amended, to negotiate contracts 
with or without advertising or competitive 
bidding; and nothing contained in this sec- 
tion, as amended, shall affect the authority 
conferred by Public Law 24, Eightieth Con- 
gress, approved March 29, 1947, or the Sugar 
Control Fxtension Act of 1947, or be con- 
strued to continue beyond June 30, 1947, 
any authority with respect to the use of 
transportation equipment and facilities by 
rail carriers.” 
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TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF CERTAIN 
EXPORT CONTROLS 


Src. 4. To effectuate the policy set forth 
in section 2 hereof, section 6 (d) of the act 
of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), as amended 
is amended to read as follows: 

„d) The authority granted by this sec- 
tion shall terminate on June 30, 1948, or 
any prior date which the Congress by con- 
current resolution or the President may 
designate.” 


EXEMPTION FROM ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Sec. 5. The functions exercised under title 
III of the Second War Powers Act, 1942, as 
amended (including the amendments to ex- 
isting law made by such title), and the func- 
tions exercised under such act of July 2, 1940, 
as amended, shall be excluded from the oper- 
ation of the Administrative Procedure Act 
(60 Stat. 237), except as to the requirements 
of sections 3 and 10 thereof. 


ADMINISTRATOR OF IMPORT AND EXPORT CONTROLS 


Src. 6. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Executive Office of the President an Ad- 
ministrator of Import and Export Controls 
(hereinafter called the Administrator“), 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and who shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $15,000 per annum. The Admin- 
istrator is authorized to appoint such officers 
and employees as may be necessary to enable 
him to perform his duties. 

(b) The Administrator, subject to the di- 
rection of the President, shall have power 
to establish policies and programs to ef- 
fectuate the general policies set forth in 
section 2 of this act, and to exercise over-all 
control, with respect to the functions, powers, 
and duties delegated by the President under 
title III of the Second War Powers Act, 1942, 
as amended, and the act entitled “An act to 
expedite the strengthening of the national 
defense,” approved July 2, 1940, as amended. 
The Administrator is further authorized, sub- 
ject to the direction of the President, to 
approve or disapprove any action taken under 
such delegated authority, and may promul- 
gate such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to enable him to perform the 
functions, powers, and duties imposed upon 
him by this section. 

(e) The Administrator shall make a quar- 
terly report to the President and to the Con- 
gress of his operations under the authority 
conferred on him by this section. Each such 
report shall contain a determination by him 
as to whether the controls exercised under 
title III of the Second War Powers Act, 
1942, as amended, and the act entitled “An 
act to expedite the strengthening of the 
national defense,” approved July 2, 1940, as 
amended, should or should not be continued, 
together with the current facts and reasons 
therefor. Each such report shall also con- 
tain detailed information with respect to 
licensing procedures under such acts, alloca- 
tions, and priorities under the Second War 
Powers Act, 1942, as amended, and the alloca- 
tion or nonallocation to countries of ma- 
terlals and commodities (together with the 
reasons therefor) under the act entitled “An 
act to expedite the strengthening of the 
national defense,” approved July 2, 1940, as 
amended. 

(d) The President is authorized to appoint 
an advisory committee consisting of the Sec- 
retaries of State, War, Agriculture, Interior, 
and Commerce to advise the Director in the 
performance of his duties. 


PERSONNEL 


Sec. 7. Notwithstanding any other law to 
the contrary, personnel engaged in the per- 
formance of duties related to functions, 
powers, and duties delegated by the Pres- 
ident under the Second War Powers Act of 
1942, as amended, and the act entitled “An 
act to expedite the strengthening of the 
national defense,” approved July 2, 1940, as 
amended, and whose employment was termi- 
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nated, or who were furloughed, in June 1947, 
may be reemployed to perform duties in con- 
nection with the functions, powers, and 
duties extended by this act. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 9. This act shall take effect on July 

1, 1947. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CAIN submitted the following 
report: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS’ SALARY ACT OF 
1947 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3611) to fix and regulate the salaries of 
teachers, school officers, and other employees 
of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as ollows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate and 


J. Howarp MCGRATH 
(by H. O.). 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
GEORGE J. BATES, 
Jos. P. O'Hara, 
Jno, L. MCMILLAN, 
Howarp W. SMITH, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the conference report. 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. CORDON submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2436) making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments, for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 4, 13, and 18. 

The the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 16, 23, 28, and 29 
and agree to the same. e 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$200,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 832,825,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$188,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 


ment insert “$100,000,000"; and the Senate 


agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$72,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,115,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$910,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,332,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$712,500"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$32,925,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$487,400,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pr by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,800,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by sald amend- 
ment insert “$13,257,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 6 and 17, 

Guy CORDON, 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 


KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


CHARLES R. ROBERTSON, 

J. VAUGHAN GARY, 

Jor B. BATEs, 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question about the confer- 
ence report. I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Oregon the amount of 
money carried in the bill for the Treas- 
ury Department. The Senator will re- 
call that the House cut the amount 
recommended by the Budget by approx- 
imately $30,000,000, and that the Senate 
increased the amount by $25,000,000. I 
should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Oregon what amount is now carried 
in the bill for the Treasury Department. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to the question of the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia I will say that the item 
to which he refers, I am sure, is the item 
in the Treasury Department budget re- 
lating to the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, and the total amount requested by 
the Department was $208,000,000. The 
House allowed $178,000,000; the Senate 
increased that by $25,000,000 to $203,- 
000,000, and in the conference the figure 
was reduced by $15,000,000, resulting in 
a conference recommendation of $188,- 
000,000, or $10,000,000 more than the 
House allowed, and $15,000,000 less than 
the amount provided for in the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Fifteen million dollars 
less than contained in the Senate amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CORDON. Exactly. 

Mr. GEORGE. So that the force em- 
ployed in the field and in the various 
offices throughout the country to collect 
revenues would be reduced to that ex- 
tent? 

Mr. CORDON. Assuming the ap- 
proval of the conference report, how the 
cut will be allocated, Mr. President, I 
cannot anticipate. That is a matter 
‘wholly within the control of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

I want to be perfectly frank with the 
Senator from Georgia, and I want to say 
at this time, Mr. President, that the last 
action taken by the conferees on the 
Senate side was on this particular item. 
Had there been any hope of any better 
agreement on it, I am sure the conferees 
‘would have continued for practically any 
period of time. It was not a satisfac- 
tory figure that was reached, but it was 
the best figure that could be reached in 
the conference, and we felt that it was 
better to reach a figure and get agree- 
ment than to return in disagreement to 
both Houses. 

But the information which I have from 
the Treasury is that it will be most dif- 
ficult to make the reduction, which is a 
10-percent reduction over-all in the esti- 
mate for this year in that division of the 
Treasury. The officials say that it will 
be most difficult to allocate that reduc- 
tion in any level manner throughout the 
activities of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue; that it will be necessary to allocate 
more of the cut to the reduction of en- 
forcement officers than to clerical help. 
Some of those who were in the confer- 
ence, particularly those on the House 
side, disputed that statement very vig- 
orously. The House presented a picture 
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of more or less inefficiency throughout 
the Treasury Department and expressed 
the strong belief that the cut could be 
taken up without seriously affecting the 
so-called enforcement officers who are 
the inspectors and deputy collectors in 
the field. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I sincerely hope that 
is true; but it requires many men in any 
department to open envelopes, take out 
checks, and make entries. In other 
words, the clerical force which is neces- 
sary inside of the office cannot be very 
greatly reduced. This reduction in ap- 
propriation will undoubtedly result in 
the displacement of some 5,090 to 10,000 
employees. I would say 5,000 is the 
minimum of collectors in the field, the 
people who are responsible for the col- 
lection of our taxes. 

I am sure the Senator from Oregon 
has insisted all the while upon the Sen- 
ate amendment. That is generally 
known; and I compliment and congratu- 
late him. But actually this reduction 
will result in a loss of certainly not less 
than $300,000,000 in tax collections in 
the next 2 years. For this reason every- 
one who is familiar with the Treasury 
and with the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue knows that the checking of the re- 
turns for 1944 and 1945 is still to be 
made. It is within those years that large 
amounts are involved. If there should 
be a loss because of a lack of sufficient 
personnel in the field of only 1 percent, 
that 1 percent itself, in view of the very 
large amount of taxes involved, would 
mean a loss to the Treasury Department 
of at least $300,000,000. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I had risen only to 
ask the Senator about that feature of 
the bill. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Arkansas will wait a mo- 
ment, I shall be-glad to yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I was about to offer 
some information which the Senator 
may not have in mind, in connection 
with what the able Senator from Georgia 
had pointed out. 

Mr. CORDON. I shall be glad to yield 
to the able Senator from Arkansas for 
that purpose. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In line with what 
the able Senator from Georgia said, or- 
ders have already gone out from the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue to the State 
revenue collectors to remove from the 
pay roll 2,100 persons between now and 
the 30th of June. In my State that 
means that out of 87 field collectors 31 
are being removed from the service. I 
want to say that if this is going to be 
the policy and procedure with respect to 
tax collections, it will be simply impos- 
sible to do the work and will simply 
mean that we are saving pennies and 
losing hundred-dollar bills. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I can 
reassure the Senator from Arkansas to 
this extent: The Treasury officials with- 
held the sending of notices of termina- 
tion to anyone just as long as possible in 
the hope that there could be agreement 
and definite knowledge with reference to 
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the amount that would finally be evolved 
as the appropriation for 1948. However, 
the Under Secretary called the Senator 
from Oregon 3 days ago and advised him 
that it was impossible for them to with- 
hold those notices any longer, as they 
must be received by the proposed re- 
cipients by the first of the fiscal year. 

It was suggested on the part of the 
Senator from Oregon and the chairman 
of the conference committee of the Sen- 
ate that the step should be taken, be- 
cause there appeared at the time to be no 
hope of the conference reaching any fig- 
ure above that set by the House. So 
the notices went out, and I am quite sure 
they were based upon the proposition 
that the figures set by the House repre- 
sent the amount by which the Treasury 
will be bound for the fiscal year. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
mean, set by the House or by the con- 
ference? ‘ À 

Mr. CORDON. By the House. At 
that time the conference figure was not 
known. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am advised, if 
the Senator will permit me, that the no- 
tices were sent yesterday after the Treas- 
ury Department was informed that the 
conferees had agreed. The notices did 
not go out until yesterday afternoon, 
after the Treasury Department had 
knowledge of what the conference report 
contained. 

Mr. CORDON. The notices were sent. 
I was advised that the notices would be 
sent predicated upon the figure in the 
House bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. Ishall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is one of the able, industrious Sena- 
tors in this body, and I presume he is 
completely familiar with what the evi- 
dence disclosed before his committee 
with respect to what these men could 
do in the way of collecting money from 
the taxpayers if they were kept on the 
pay roll. In view of the statement made 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce] I should like to 
ask whether or not the Senator agrees 
with the statement that we could collect, 
by appropriating $15,000,000, the sum of 
not less than $300,000,000 from delin- 
quent taxpayers throughout the Nation. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon can express no 
opinion on that subject, because it would 
depend upon the class of individuals who 
are employed and upon the work upon 
which they are engaged, and it would de- 
pend on whether an adequate number 
were doing that particular work. 

Mr. LUCAS. What does the evidence 
show along that line? 

Mr. CORDON. I want to say to the 
Senator from Illinois that I appreciate 
his references to the Senator from Ore- 
gon. The Senator from Oregon has en- 
deavored, to the extent of his limited 
ability, to go into this matter in meticu- 
lous detail, and has called the officials of 
the Treasury back on two different occa- 
sions for break-downs in figures, not 
only to make the case before the Senate 
committee but before the conference 
committee. i 
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The figures which were presented for 
a break-down in respect to the inspec- 
tors and the revenue agents show one 
group making collections and another 
group making recommendations for ad- 
ditional assessments. The break-down 
included the group of those who had re- 
turned nothing for the year, the group 
of those who had returned up to $1,000, 
and so forth, for the entire number. 
There was one group that did not even 
make a dent in paying its own way. 
There was another group, composed of 
a considerable number of persons, that 
broke even; in other words, it brought 
in about what it was being paid in the 
way of salaries. But the majority re- 
turned a collection which would repre- 
sent, if the groups were combined, ap- 
proximately $24 in money as a return for 
every dollar that was spent in salaries. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in view of 
that very candid statement by my dis- 
tinguished friend the Senator from Ore- 
gon, I do not understand how the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate could 
give way to the conferees on the part of 
the House in a matter of that kind, when 
the Senator from Oregon apparently be- 
lieved, when he took this matter to con- 
ference, that for every dollar spent, it 
would be possible to obtain $24 in paid 
taxes for the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is now combining two 
situations which existed. He has asked 
about enforcement officers, and that is 
one thing. But in considering the appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, we consider everything, from the 
salary of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue on down to the salary of who- 
ever may be acting as janitor in a col- 
lector’s office anywhere in the United 
States. That figure takes in all. The 
Senator from Illinois has inquired about 
one group, the total payment to which 
amounts to approximately $36,000,000 
overall. 

Mr. LUCAS. Perhaps I misunderstood 
the able Senator from Oregon. Let me 
say that apparently the Appropriations 
Committee found some good reason, as a 
result of the evidence which was pre- 
sented before it, to vote in favor of re- 
storing, not $1,000,000, but millions of 
dollars to this particular agency for the 
purpose of having it collect delinquent 
taxes throughout the Nation. 

Now it is apparent that the conferees 
on the part of the House simply out- 
talked the conferees on the part of the 
Senate, and that seems to be what is 
going on in practically all the confer- 
ences. Even at this late date we cannot 
get a report on the Budget, because ap- 
parently the conferees on the part of 
the Hause are outtalking the conferees 
on the part of the Senate on that subject, 
also. 

It seems to me that after able Sena- 
tors have heard the evidence and have 
voted to increase the appropriation by 
millions of dollars, on the theory that 
millions upon millions of dollars will be 
collected from income taxpayers, if the 
Senate conferees then return from the 
conference committee and say that the 
conferees on the part of the House showed 
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figures which the Senators did not know 
anything about, and that that is the 
reason why the Senators gave in to the 
position of the conferees on the part of 
the House —or perhaps I misunderstood 
the Senator from Oregon — 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
artor from Illinois not only misunder- 
stood, if that is his view, but the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has made no statement 
of that character anywhere in the course 
of his presentation of this matter. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought the Senator 
said that the Appropriations Committee 
convinced them, by citing facts and fig- 
ures, that the appropriation should be 
reduced. Perhaps I am mistaken about 
that. If that is not the case, then why 
did the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate decide to reduce the appropriation? 

Mr. CORDON. The conclusion that 
was reached in the conference was based 
upon the same motivating factors which 
called for a conference. The Senator 
from Illinois knows as well as does the 
Senator from Oregon that when there is 
a conflict of views on the part of people 
all over the United States, people of all 
shades of opinion, in regard to any leg- 
islation, the legislative proposals which 
finally emerge are a compromise. 

So I say that the action taken by the 
conference committee was a compromise, 
Mr. President. If the Senator from Ore- 
gon could have dictated the provision, it 
would have called for the figure as passed 
by the Senate. But, unfortunately, the 
Senator from Oregon had only one vote 
in the conference committee. The Sena- 
tor wishes to compliment those who 
acted on the conference committee, rep- 
resenting the Senate there, in standing 
fast as long as they could, and in obtain- 
ing a compromise agreement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Regardless of who 
yielded to whom and who out talked 
whom, the result is that the cut which 
was administered in the House to this 
division of the Treasury was practically 
retained in the conference report. 

Mr. CORDON. No; it was not. The 
conference report recommends an in- 
crease of $10,000,000 over the figure voted 
by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but it is still 
approximately $15,000,000 less than the 
Senate figure and $30,000,000 less than 
the budget estimates. 

Mr. CORDON. No; it is $20,000,000 
less than the budget estimate, $15,000,000 
less than the Senate figure, and $10,- 
000,000 more than the House figure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; that is the 
situation as to the sum total. 

It is true that currently about $2,000,- 
000,000 a year is being recovered into the 
Treasury by the operations of these field 
men of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
who go after delinquent taxpayers and 
those persons who have sought to, and 
have succeeded in, avoiding taxation. 

Mr. CORDON. Let me say that the 
record indicates that approximately 
$560,000,000 is being collected, and $1,- 
200,000,000 is being recommended, of 
which approximately three-quarters, ac- 
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cording to experience heretofore, may 
result in collections. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But with the present 
force in the Treasury, only approxi- 
mately 3 percent of tax returns can pos- 
sibly be screened. There may be a vast 
amount of money which should be re- 
turned to the Treasury; but with the 
present force it is possible to examine 
only about 3 percent of the total returns 
and to make recommendations as to 
them. So it is possible to examine only 
the outstanding cases in which there may 
be recoveries. 

If it be true that the rate of recovery 
mentioned is possible with the present 
force of the Treasury, and if it be true 
that this reduction below the budget esti- 
mate—which I think is based upon the 
present force—would result in a loss of 
approximately $300,000,000 in taxes to 
the people, does the Senator from Oregon 
think it is good business, aside from 
politics and aside from legislation, to 
save $15,000,000 or $20,000,000, even, and 
to lose $250,000,000 or $300,000,000 in 
revenue? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
Senator asks a question as an abstract 
proposition. Of course, the question 
answers itself. 

The Senator from Oregon is not pre- 
pared to admit that under the facts in 
this case and all the evidence, this cut 
must be taken entirely out of the funds 
for enforcement officers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That may be true, 
but most of it will come out of the en- 
forcement branch. 

Mr. CORDON. In that event, let us 
blame those who take it out of enforce- 
ment, when they could take it from some 
other source. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We cannot shun the 
blame which should rest upon the Con- 
gress if we swap $300,000,000 for $20,- 
000,000. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am 


not prepared to concede that any such 


thing will occur. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me say, in 
support of the position of the Senator 
from Oregon, that I was present at the 
committee session at which the amount 
of $25,000,000 additional was agreed upon 
by the committee. I was also present 
at several of the sessions of the Com- 
mittee on Conference, and I was present 
when this additional amount was voted. 

I say most respectfully to the Senator 
from Georgia and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that I believe that the chairman 
of the subcommittee did the best he could 
under all the circumstances. The highest 
amount the House would increase its 
recommendation at all was $3,000,000, 
and only two out of the four members 
would agree to that amount. The figure 
finally agreed upon was $10,000,000. 

Let me say further to the Senator from 
Kentucky that in he committee’s report 
it is specifically stated that the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue should insure that 
its enforcement activities are not cur- 
tailed in the process of any readjustment 
of its budget program. S 
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The objection raised by most of the 
conferees on the part of the House was 
that there is a super number of clerks 
who do not give a full day’s work for the 
pay they receive, and there was a very 
strong feeling by certain of the conferees 
on the part of the House that the num- 
ber of such clerks should be reduced. 

I would say that one Member of the 
House who served on the conference com- 
mittee refused to sign the report because 
he would not stand for any adjustment 
upwards. One of the conferees on the 
part of the Senate refused to sign the 
report because he thought the amount 
was not large enough. Although I was 
only one member of the conference com- 
mittee, I felt, after several weeks of ne- 
gotiation, that all the Post Office appro- 
priations and all the other Treasury ap- 
propriations should not be held up any 
further. 

Personally, I should have liked to see 
@ larger amount provided; but let me 
say that I think the Senator in charge 
of the bill did the best he could do over 
a long period of time, and that he ob- 
tained about as much from the confer- 
ence as could be obtained from it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hope 
that nothing I have said or any inquiry 
I have made will be interpreted as any 
criticism of the chairman of the sub- 
committee or any other Senator who 
served as a conferee on the part of the 
Senate. I am satisfied that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon and his colleagues did 
everything they could do. They had a 
tough situation to deal with; and of 
course there must come a time, at some 
juncture in any conference, when an 
agreement must be entered into. 

The very fact that the Senator from 
Oregon felt that there ought to be more 
money available, and that the Senator 
from Massachusetts felt the same way, 
and other Senate members of the con- 
ference felt the same way, confirms my 
belief that the cut is entirely too deep, 
and that we will lose money, so far as 
the Treasury of the United States is con- 
cerned, by reason of what may be de- 
scribed as the stubbornness of certain 
men who insisted on the cut regardless 
of the result on our internal-revenue 
collections. I do not blame the Senator 
from Oregon or any othef Senate mem- 
ber of the conference for that. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam sure the Senator 
understands that what I had to say, or 
the questions I asked, were not in 
criticism of himself or of any Senate 
member of the conference. I am quite 
sure that the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has done his best to sustain the 
action taken by the Senate itself on 
this item. I should like to say this, that 
if the cut could be apportioned through- 
out the organization in such way as not 
to fall too heavily upon the collectors— 
that is, the field men working out of the 
offices of the collectors—all well and 
good; but it takes a certain amount of 
overhead to handle a volume of business 
such as the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
is now handling. This cut, although it 
seems insignificant, will certainly result, 
in my judgment, in a reduction of from 
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5 percent to 10 percent in the field forces, 
and, since the great bulk of the in- 
comes, beginning in 1943, but particu- 
larly the later ones, in 1944 and 1945, 
are yet to be handled, I am quite sure 
that a very slight reduction in that force 
will result in a considerable Treasury 
loss. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator from Oregon ever par- 
ticipated in the trial of criminal cases. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon spent 11 years as a prosecut- 
ing attorney; so necessarily he partici- 
pated in the trial of criminal cases. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator from 
West Virginia spent a number of years as 
a criminal court judge. We never 
counted cost against the question of con- 
victing a guilty party. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CORDON. There were times 
when the question at least was consid- 
ered, but generally speaking, I will agree 
with the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has the Senator from 
Oregon ever considered the report of the 
committee investigating banking, which 
told of a very distinguished man now 
dead, one J. P. Morgan, who said that 
he paid income taxes in England, but 
did not pay in the United States, because 
it was not cricket in England to dodge 
the income tax, but it was considered as 
a sort of great indoor sport in America. 
As long as we speak in terms of a 2- 
or 3- or 4-percent spot check, it is going 
to be a great indoor sport to dodge taxes 
in this country. On the other hand, 
once we get down to a 100-percent 
check-up, it will cease to be an indoor 
sport, and the same attitude will prevail 
that now prevails among the British 
people toward the question. 

May I say that in this I am not criti- 
cizing the Senator from Oregon for his 
action, because I have been on a confer- 
ence committee or two, myself, and I 
know the difficulties which confront the 
Senator from Oregon. But I think it 
is time for the people of the United 
States—not only the Senator from Ore- 
gon, not only the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, but the people of the United 
States—to realize suddenly that it is bet- 
ter for us to spend 99 percent of the 
recovery, for a year or two, to effect a 100 
percent recovery, than it would be to 
throw the thing out the window and 
lose a tremendous amount of money. 
That is the point I am making. That 
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‘is the thing I think the Senate should 


consider, that we should educate the 
people of the United States to the fact 
that each of us, regardless of his feelings, 
must pay his fair share of the operating 
expenses of the Government. 

There is one other thing I may say to 
the Senator from Oregon. We may not 
demand so much service from the Gov- 
ernment, when, in turn, we have to pay 
for it. But all of us, as well as the gam- 
blers, the race-track people, all the rest, 
should understand that. It is only 
through this enforcement provision that 
the money is obtained, that we are able 
to reach the hidden profits that are bur- 
ied out in the fence corners. 
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My opposition is based upon the fact 
that I would like to have, hereafter, a 100 
percent enforcement against tax evasion, 
against the fellow who makes $200,000 
or $300,000 out of gambling and does not 
report it, against the fellow who makes a 
little side money out of something else 
that is not reported. That is my position, 
because I think the poor fellow who earns 
his money across the table and who pays 
his income tax, whether it be $1, $2, $3, 
$4, $50, or $100, should be treated the 
same as the fellow who picks up his 
money practically for nothing, or as the 
result of a lucky investment, and then 
dodges the payment of taxes; whereas, if 
he lived in England, he would pay it. 

We may cuss England, we may fuss at 
England, we may fuss at the English, but 
we have to admit there is sportsmanship 
on the part of the English in dealing with 
their Government. The American people 
must be educated to a similar sportsman- 
like attitude, so that they will pay when 
they win, and will not growl when they 
lose to our Government. 

May I again apologize? I am not 
criticising the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, I am not criticising the Senator, 
or any other member of the conference. 
I think we should insist to the House that 
the utmost be done in the matter of en- 
forcement. This little spot enforcement, 
3 percent or 5 percent or 6 percent, does 
not do much good, because everybody 
figures, “Well, I can get by; I am one of 
the 95 or 96 or 97 percent who are not 
going to be checked. It is that group 
that must be educated, that must be 
checked, who must learn that they must 
play ball with the Government, They 
should, in other words, learn that they 
should become 100 percent American citi- 
zens. If we could collect 100 percent of 
the taxes in the United States of America, 
the reductions that have been proposed 
in Congress would be insignificant, and 
we would still have plenty of money with 
which to carry on the Government. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want the 
Senator from Georgia to know that I 
was a member of the Appropriations 
Committee at the time the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau was first given $30,000,000 
additional to employ additional internal 
revenue collectors and enforcement offi- 
cers. I was a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee when that was done. I 
think it has worked out to the benefit of 
the Government. I accept the statement 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau that it 
has collected in revenue from $5 to $24, 
or some such sum, for every dollar ex- 
pended. I do not quite share the view of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau that no 
economy could be effected in the clerical 
forces throughout the country. How- 
ever, this is all I wanted to say, and I 
hoped the Senator from Kentucky would 
be here. I had a share in the confer- 
ences. I was one of the conferees on this 
bill. This was as tough a conference as 
I have ever attended, I think we got all 
that can he had. So far as I am con- 
cerned, it would not hurt my pride a par- 
ticle if the Senate refused to accept the 
conference report and sent it back to 
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conference, All I would want would be 
to be excused from further service on the 
conference committee. I think we got 
out of this all we could get, and it was 
then for us to determine whether or not 
we wanted to make a eport to the Senate 
on the basis of what we thought we could 
get. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I would 
say to the Senator from Kansas that it 
is my understanding that our conferees 
got everything that could be gotten. 

Mr. REED. Our only choice was 
whether we should come back to the 
Senate and make a report recommend- 
ing its acceptance or whether we should 
insist upon something more. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would not oppose the 
conference report because we did not get 
what we ought to have, as I think; but I 
do think that it is a great mistake to 
deny, say, $5,000,000 or $10,000,000, on 
this particular item, when we have al- 
ready a field force that is capable of 
checking only a small percentage of the 
total tax. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I agree en- 
tirely with the Senator from Georgia in 
that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I shall be glad to yield 
in just one moment. I should like to 
make one statement, Mr. President, that 
the Senate bill carried an amendment to 
the House bill requesting the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation of 
the two Houses to investigate the condi- 
tions in the field service, and the collec- 
tion of internal revenue, as to the cost 
thereof, and as to the advisability of 
more or fewer enforcement officers. 

I shall presently call up an amendment 
to the amendment of the Senate, made 
by the House, suggesting that such a re- 
port be before both Houses by the 1st 
of January. That will be an independent 
investigation into the whole problem, di- 
rected by the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation as having the most 
experience in this field. 

I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there is one other aspect of this. Ido not 
want to go over the question of how much 
we will lose by cutting down on the force, 
but there is another aspect that from my 
own knowledge seems to me exceedingly 
bad, a result which I think we shall pay 
for in other ways than in the loss of 
money. In my own little town, which is 
certainly a small town industrially speak- 
ing, and in the matter of wealth, when a 
few of the people who made money dur- 
ing the days of OPA, the very years that 
will be checked, have suddenly acquired 
the means of purchasing choice pieces of 
real estate throughout the town, and 
farms, the effect on all the other people 
is really bad. I know this from the way 
they present it to me, both in person, 
when I return home, as I did recently, 
and in letters. They have the feeling and 
take the attitude, “Well, if you are not 
going to make these people pay we will 
not feel deeply interested in paying.” Of 
course, they know in a town of that size, 
which individuals have made money in 
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the automobile black market and in other 
black markets. The people who made 
their money in the black market are now 
the most prosperous people. The people 
in that town expect me to see to it that 
those who made their money in the black 
market pay their taxes. Ihave no way of 
doing so. Iam obliged to pass that prob- 
lem on to the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
The collector of internal revenue has 
told me he would be glad to check into 
the matter, but he said, “Every agent we 
have is already assigned to cases, and I 
do not know when we can come to it.” 

That situation has existed for 6 months 
to a year. The reaction would naturally 
be, “Well, if the Government is not going 
to collect from those who have made 
their money in the black market, who 
have made their money illegally, certain- 
ly there is no reason why I should pay.” 
The bankers in the little towns will tell 
Senators how more and more people are 
beginning the use of $100 bills and $1,000 
bills and not keeping books on their 
transactions. They have seen the pun- 
ishment meted out to the few who have 
been caught, and have seen that on the 

„whole, the penalties which must be paid 
by those who are not doing the right 
thing are relatively small. That is in- 
ducing more and more people simply to 
quit legitimate business methods. I think 
it is injurious in that it lowers the general 
respect for the Government. That is not 
speculation. I know that to be the case. 
I am sure it is true in all other States. 

Mr. CORDON. The Appropriations 
Committee cannot impose a penalty, and 
in this instance set up a figure which is 
only 10 percent, over-all, less than the 
total budget estimate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would the Sena- 
tor care to speculate upon the attitude 
of the House if the Senate, after due con- 
sideration, instructed the conferees on 
the part of the Senate to go back and 
insist upon the increase of $10,000,000? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon does not desire to indulge in any 
speculation. The Senator from Oregon 
brought to the Senate the best confer- 
ence report that could have been gotten, 
and so far as the Senate is concerned, it 
is at utter liberty to do what it pleases 
with the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 

- question is on the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Oregon has spoken about a pro- 
vision in the bill, placed in it by the con- 
ferees, providing for the Joint Commit- 
tee on Taxation to make a study of this 
matter. If the joint committee makes 
a study of the matter, is there anything 
the joint committee of itself can do other 
than to make a report to Congress? Does 
the language inserted by the conferees 
provide for a report or provide for any 
action by the committee? 

Mr. CORDON. No action other than 
the report. That report, however, could 
be the basis for action in a supplemental 
way at the beginning of the next Con- 
gress, which would be only after the lapse 
of 6 months of the fiscal year 1948. 
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Mr. HILL. That would be at least 6 
months off. 

Mr. CORDON. Well, if there were a 
10 percent reduction, and only 50 per- 
cent of the time had elapsed, a great loss 
would not be suffered if a supplemental 
appropriation were received at the end of 
6 months. However, I suggest again that 
what will come in that respect is specu- 
lation. 

Mr. HILL. It is speculation. In 
other words, the Senator does not pin 
too much hope on that committee. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon expects that the committee will 
go into the matter. It has indicated that 
it is interested in it, and the Appropria- 
tions Committee is looking forward to a 
comprehensive report after a thorough 
investigation has been made by that com- 
mittee. 

Mr, HILL. I did not mean that the 
committee would not go into the matter. 
Knowing the members of the committee 
as I do, and how conscientious and de- 
voted they are, I am sure the committee 
will go into the matter very painstakingly 
and very thoroughly. The difficulty that 
arises is that no action could be expected 
for six months, and even then the com- 
mitiee has no power to do anything of 
its own accord. All it could do would be 
to make a report in the hope that the 
Appropriations Committees of the two 
Houses might take cognizance of the re- 
port and might bring in some kind of de- 
ficiency item. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Alabama is, of course, correct in that 
statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. [Putting the question.] The 
ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
— legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Wacnsr]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosry] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BALDWIN] are absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Revercoms] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosry] is necessarily absent because of 
illness in his family, and is paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER. ] 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] and the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. WHITE] are unavoidably detained 
on committee business. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Umstgeap] are absent on 
public business. 


I ask for the yeas 
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The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Gerorce], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O'Dantet], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Overton], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Stewart], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Tyres! are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] is detained on official business at 
an important committee meeting. 

The Senator from New York, who is 
absent because of illness, has a general 
pair with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Reep). The transfer of that pair to the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosrey] has previously been announced 
by the Senator from Kansas. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—651 
Ball Dworshak Martin 
Brewster Ecton Millikin 
Bricker Ellender Moore 
Bridges Morse 
Brooks Flanders Reed 
Buck Gurney Robertson, Va. 
B Hawkes Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Byrd Ives Smith 
Cain Jenner Taft 
Capehart Johnson, Colo, Thye 
Kem Vandenberg 
Chavez Langer Watkins 
Connally Lodge Wherry 
Cooper McCarthy Wiley 
Cordon M 
Donnell Malone Young 
NAYS—26 
Barkley Holland Maybank 
Downey Kilgore 
. — aed a 
brig! oney 
Green McClellan —.— 
McFarland 8 
Hayden McGrath 'aylor 
Hill McMahon Thomas, Okla. 
Hoey Magnuson 
NOT VOTING—18 
Aiken O'Daniel Tobey 
Baldwin Overton Tydings 
George Revercomb Umstead 
Johnston, S. C. Russell Wagner 
Knowland ` Stewart 


White 
Murray Thomas, Utah Wilson 


So the report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives announcing its action 
on certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 2436, which was read as 
follows: 


In THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
June 27, 1947. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate No. 6 to the bill (H. R. 2436) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes, and 
concur therein. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 
17 to said bill and concur therein with an 
amendment as follows: At the end of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, follow- 
ing the word “Representatives” but preceding 
the period, insert the following: “on or be- 
fore January 3, 1948, such report to be filed 
with the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the President of the Senate if the 
Congress is not in session on the date of 
filing thereof.” 
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Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate agree to the amendment 
of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 17. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senate meets on 
Monday at 11 o'clock and a motion is 
made to proceed to the consideration of 
the concurrent resolution relating to Re- 
organization Plan No. 2, will that motion 
supersede all other business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is the opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. TAFT. A further parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. If at that time 
a motion is made to limit debate to 24% 
hours, to be divided equally, instead of 
the 10 hours provided in the act, will such 
a motion be in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
motion will be in order, and will not be 
debatable. 

Mr. TAFT. It will not be debatable, 
and will be decided by majority vote? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I inquire whether that 
means that a motion to limit debate can 
be made as a part of the motion to pro- 
ceed to consider the concurrent resolu- 
tion, or whether it will be made later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
motion to limit debate is a separate 
motion. 

Mr. TAFT. That is my understanding. 

Under those circumstances—although 
I understand that Senators who objected 
to the unanimous-consent request are 
not particularly insisting on the objec- 
tion—I understand that an order will be 
made to meet at 11 o’clock on Monday, 
thus dispensing with a Saturday ses- 
sion. On Monday a motion will be made 
to proceed to the consideration of the 
concurrent resolution relating to Reor- 
ganization Plan No.2; and following that, 
a motion will be made to limit debate to 
two and a half hours, along the general 
line of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. Therefore, under the ruling of 
the Chair, it will not be necessary to ask 
further unanimous consent with relation 
to this particular matter. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I heard the distin- 
guished Senator say that it was proposed 
to go over until Monday. It seems to me 
that we must have definite action either 
today or tomorrow on the question which 
we are supposed to be discussing, be- 
cause, as I understand, the Second War 
Powers Act, and also the Export-Import 
Act, will expire on the 30th of June un- 
less extended, as we have provided for 
in the bill. 

I hope we may soon reach the point of 
discussing this question, and I hope we 
can have action on it today—if not to- 
day, tomorrow—because personally I 
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have some pretty strong convictions as 
to the importance of the bill, I believe 
that the Committee on the Judiciary 
likewise has strong convictions. I should 
like to have the reaction of the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio as to what 
he thinks the procedure should be. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, we have 
already had so many protests against 
meeting on Saturday that we do not 
wish to have such a meeting unless it is 
necessary. If the concurrent resolution 
is disposed of in two and a half hours 
after we meet at 11 o’clock, we shall be 
finished with it by 2 o'clock, and we can 
continue on Monday afternoon, with a 
night session on Monday, until the bill 
is disposed of. 

I point out to the Senator that even 
if the Second War Powers Act should 
expire, and if there should be a hiatus 
of a day or so, the action of the Congress 
would promptly restore it. We had such 
a case in connection with the continua- 
tion of the President’s power to devalue 
the dollar. There was a considerable 
hiatus in that instance. Several other 

examples have occurred; so the 
hiatus is not absolutely fatal. 

On the other hand, with respect to 
the reorganization plan, there is a final 
dead line. The question must be settled 
on Monday. It was not the intention to 
meet tomorrow. However, we can pro- 
ceed now with the consideration of the 
bill, and we shall have most of Monday: 
to devote to it. Of course, it will prob- 
ably be necessary to have a conference 
with the House, and to wait until the 
conference report is received. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the distinguished 
Senator suggest that we introduce a sepa- 
rate measure continuing the present 
status of these acts for 2 weeks, say? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think it is at all 
necessary. The bill is certain to be 
passed on Monday or Tuesday. It seems 
to me that the bill is certain to be passed 
on Monday. The only question is whether 
the conference report can be agreed to 
before Tuesday. So far as I know, the 
hiatus of a few hours or a day or so means 
nothing. 


EXTENSION OF RECONSTRUCTION FI- 
NANCE CORPORATION — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. BUCK submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 135) to extend the succession, 
lending powers, and the functions of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 


“TITLE I—AMENDMENT TO RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION ACT 

“SECTION 1. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: . 

“Sec. 1. There is hereby created a body 
corporate with the name “Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation” (therein called the 
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Corporation), with a capital stock of $325,- 
000,000 subscribed by the United States of 
America. Its principal office shall be located 
in the District of Columbia, but there may 
be established agencies or branch offices in 
any city or cities of the United States under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the board 
of directors. This Act may be cited as the 
“Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act.“ 

“Sec. 2. The management of the Corpora- 
tion shall be vested in a board of directors 
consisting of five persons appointed by the 
President of the United States by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Of 
the five members of the board, not more 
than three shall be members of any one 
political party and not more than one shall 
be appointed from any one Federal Reserve 
district, Each director shall devote his time 
principally to the business of the Corpora: 
tion. The terms of the directors shall be two 
years but they may continue in office until 
their successors are appointed and qualified. 
Whenever a vacancy shall occur other than 
by expiration of term the person appointed 
to fill such vacancy shall hold office for the 
unexpired portion of the term of the director 
whose place he is selected to fill. The di- 
rectors, except the chairman, shall receive 
salaries at the rate of $12,500 per annum 
each. The chairman of the board of directors 
shall receive a salary at the rate of $15,000 
per annum. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. (a) The Corporation shall have 
succession through June 30, 1948, unless it is 
sooner dissolved by an Act of Congress. It 
shall have power to adopt, alter, and use a 
corporate seal; to make contracts; to lease or 
purchase such real estate as may be necessary 
for the transaction of its business, to sue and 
be sued, to complain and to defend, in any 
court of competent jurisdiction, State or 
Federal: Provided, That the Corporation shall 
be entitled to and granted the same immuni- 
ties and exemptions from the payment of 
costs, charges, and fees as are granted to the 
United States pursuant to the provisions of 
law codified in sections 543, 548, 555, 557, 578, 
and 578a of title 28 of the United States 
Code, 1940 edition, to select, employ, and fix 
the compensation of such officers, employees, 
attorneys, and agents as shall be necessary 
for the transaction of the business of the 
Corporation, in accordance with laws, ap- 
plicable to the Corporation, as in effect on 
June 30, 1947, and as thereafter amended; 
and to prescribe, amend, and repeal, by its 
board of directors, bylaws, rules, and regula- 
tions governing the manner in which its gen- 
eral business may be conducted. Except as 
may be otherwise provided in this Act or in 
the Government Corporation Control Act, the 
board of directors of the Corporation shall 
determine the necessity for and the char- 
acter and amount of its obligations and ex- 
penditures under this Act and the manner 
in which they shall be incurred, allowed, paid, 
and accounted for, without regard to the 
provisions of any other laws governing the ex- 
penditure of public funds and such deter- 
minations shall be final and conclusive upon 
all other officers of the Government. The 
Corporation skall be entitled to the use of 
the United States mails in the same manner 
as the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

„b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the right to recover compensation 
granted by the Act approved September 7, 
1916, as amended (5 U. S. C., sec. 751), shall 
be in lieu of, and shall be construed to abro- 
gate, any and all other rights and remedies 
which any person, except for this provision, 
might, on account of injury or death of an 
employee, assert against the Corporation or 
any of its subsidiaries. 

“Sec, 4. (a) To aid in financing agricul- 
ture, commerce, and industry, to help in 
maintaining the economic stability of the 
country and to assist in promoting maximum 
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employment and production, the Corpora- 
tion, within the limitations hereinafter pro- 
vided, is authorized— 

“*(1) To purchase the obligations of and 
to make loans to any business enterprise 
organized or operating under the laws of 
any State or the United States: Provided, 
That the purchase of obligations (including 
equipment trust certificates) of, or the mak- 
ing of loans to, railroads or air carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or receivers 
or trustees thereof, shall be with the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or the Civil Aeronautics Board, respec- 
tively: Provided jurther, That in the case of 
railroads or air carriers not in receivership or 
trusteeship, the Commission or the Board, 
as the case may be, in connection with its 
approva of such purchases or loans, shall 
also certify that such railroad or air carrier, 
on the basis of present and prospective earn- 
ings, may be expected to meet its fixed 
charges without a reduction thereof through 
judicial reorganization except that such cer- 
tificates shall not be required in the case of 
loans or purchases made for the acquisition 
of equipment or for maintenance, 

“*(2) To make loans to any financial in- 
stitution organized under the laws of any 
State or of the United States. 

“*(3) In order to aid in financing projects 
authorized under Federal, State, or municipal 
law, to purchase the securities and obliga- 
tions of, or make loans to, (A) municipalities 
and political subdivisions of States, (B) pub- 
lic agencies and instrumentalities of one or 
more States, municipalities, and political 
subdivisions of States, and (C) public cor- 
porations, boards, and commissions: Pro- 
vided, That no such purchase or loan shall 
be made for payment of ordinary govern- 
mental or nonproject operating expenses as 
distinguished from purchases and loans to 
aid in financing specific public projects. 

“*(4) To make such loans, in an aggregate 
amount not to exceed $25,000,000 outstanding 
at any one time, as it may determine to be 
necessary or appropriate because of { oods or 
other catastrophes. 

“‘(b) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) of subsection (a) of this section, unless 
the financial assistance applied for is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms. 
All securities and obligations purchased and 
all loans made under paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) of subsection (a) of this section 
shall be of such sound value or so secured 
as reasonably to assure retirement or repay- 
ment and such loans may be made either 
directly or in cooperation with banks or other 
lending institutions through agreements to 
participate or by the purchase of participa- 
tions, or otherwise. 

„e) The total amount of investments, 
loans, purchases, and commitments made 
pursuant to this section 4 shall not exceed 
$2,000,000,000 outstanding at any one time. 

d) No fee or commission shall be paid 
by any applicant for financial assistance 
under the provisions of this Act in connec- 
tion with any such application, and any 
agreement to pay or payment of any such 
fee or commission shall be unlawful, 

“*(e) No director, officer, attorney, agent, 
or employee of the Corporation in any man- 
ner, directly or indirectly, shall participate 
in the deliberation upon or the determina- 
tion of any question affecting his personal 
interests, or the interests of any corporation, 
partnership, or association in which he is 
directly or indirectly interested. 

“*(f) The powers granted to the Corpora- 
tion by this section shall terminate at the 
close of business on June 30, 1948, but the 
termination of such powers shall not be 
construed (1) to prohibit disbursement of 
funds on purchases of securities and obliga- 
tions, on loans, or on commitments or agree- 
ments to make such purchases or loans, made 
under this Act prior to the close of business 
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on such date, or (2) to affect the validity or 
performance of any other agreement made 
or entered into pursuant to law. 

“'(g) As used in this Act, the term State“ 
includes the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. Section 5202 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, as amended, is 
hereby amended by striking out the words 
“War Finance Corporation Act“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act“. 

“ ‘Sec. 6. The Federal Reserve banks are 
authorized and directed to act as custodians 
and fiscal agents for the Corporation in the 
general performance of its powers conferred 
by this Act and the Ccrporation may reim- 
burse such Federal Reserve banks for such 
services in such manner as may be agreed 
upon, 

“Sec. 7. The Corporation may issue to the 
Secretary of the Treasury its notes, deben- 
tures, bonds, or other such obligations in an 
amount outstanding at any one time sufti- 
cient to enable the Corporation to carry out 
its functions under this Act or any other pro- 
vision of law, such obligations to mature not 
more than five years from their respective 
dates of issue, to be redeemable at the option 
of the Corporation before maturity in such 
manner as may be stipulated in such obliga- 
tions. Such obligations may mature subse- 
sequent to the period of succession of the 
Corporation. Each such obligation shall bear 
interest at a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, taking into consideration the 
current average rate on outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States as of 
the last day of the month preceding the is- 
suance of the obligation of the Corporation. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to purchase any obligations of the Corpora- 
tion to be issued hereunder, and for such 
purpose the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to use as a:public-debt transaction 
the proceeds from the sale of any securities 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended, and the pusposes for which se- 
curities may be issued under the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, as amended, are extended to 
include any purchases of the Corporation's 
obligations hereunder. 

"SEC. 8. The Corporation, including its 
franchise, capital, reserves and surplus, and 
its income shall be exempt from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, by any Territory, dependency, or 
possession thereof, or by any State, county, 
municipality, or local taxing authority, ex- 
cept that any real property of the Corpora- 
tion shall be subject to special assessments 
for local improvements and shall be subject 
to State, Territorial, county, municipal, or 
local taxation to the same extent according 
to its value as other real property is taxed: 
Provided, That the special assessment and 
taxation of real property as authorized here- 
in shall not include the taxation as real 
property of possessory interests, pipe lines, 
power lines, or machinery or equipment 
owned by the Corporation regardless of their 
nature, use, or manner of attachment or 
affixation to the land, building, or other 
structure upon or in which the same may 
be located. The exemptions provided for in 
the preceding sentence with respect to taxa- 
tion (which shall, for all purposes, be deemed 
to include sales, use, storage, and purchase 
taxes) shall be construed to be applicable 
not only with respect to the Corporation but 
also with respect to any other public corpo- 
ration which is now or which may be here- 
after wholly financed and wholly managed 
by the Corporation. Such exemptions shall 
also be construed to be applicable to loans 
made, and personal property owned by the 
Corporation or such other corporations, but 
such exemptions shall not be construed to be 
applicable in any State to any buildings 
which are considered by the laws of such 


companies, acquired 
prior to July 1, 1947, by the Corporation, and 


“Sec. 10. If at the expiration of the suc- 
cession of the Corporation, its board of di- 
rectors shall not have completed the liquida- 


§ 
a 


shall find that such liquidation will no longer 


“Sec. 11. (a) Whoever makes any state- 
ment knowing it to be false, or whoever will- 
fully overvalues any security, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining for himself or for any ap- 
plicant any loan, or extension thereof by re- 
moval, deferment of action or otherwise, or 


lish, any false, forged, or counterfeited note, 
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debenture, bond, or other obligation, or cou- 
pon, purporting to have been issued by the 
Corporation, knowing the same to be false, 
forged, or counterfeited; or (3) falsely alters 
any note, debenture, bond, or other obliga- 
tion, or coupon, issued or purporting to have 
been issued by the Corporation; or (4) passes, 
utters, or publishes, or attempts to pass, 
utter, or publish, as true any falsely altered 
or spurious note, debenture, bond, or other 
obligation, or coupon, issued or purporting 
to have been issued by the Corporation, know- 
ing the same to be falsely altered or spurious, 
or any person who willfully violates any 
other provision of this Act, shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $10,000, by im- 
prisonment for not more than five years, or 
both 


e) Whoever, being connected in any eu- 
pacity with the Corporation, (1) embezzies, 
abstracts, purioins, or willfully misapplies 
any moneys, funds, securities, or other things 
of value, whether belonging to it or pledged 
or otherwise entrusted to it; or (2) with in- 
tent to defraud the Corporation or any other 
body politic or corporate, or any individual, 
or to deceive any officer, auditor, or exam- 
iner of the Corporation, makes any false en- 
try m any book, report, or statement of or 
to the Corporation, or, without being duly 
authorized, draws any order or issues, puts 
forth, or assigns any note, debenture, bond, 
or other obligation, or draft, bill of exchange, 
mortgage, Judgment, or decree thereof; or (3) 
with intent to defrand, participates, shares, 
recelves directly or indirectly any money, 
profit, 


any future action or plan of the Corporation 
which might affect the value of securities, 
or having such knowledge, invests or specu- 
lates, directly or indirectly, In the securities 
or property of any company, bank, or cor- 
poration receiving loans or other assistance 
from the Corporation, shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $10,000 or by impris- 
onment for not more than five years, or both. 

ad) No individual, association, partner- 
ship, or corporation shall use the words Re- 
construction Finance Corporation“ or a com- 
bination of these three words, as the name 
or a part thereof under which he or it shal: 


hibition shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding 
$1,000 or imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or both. 

e) The provisions of sections 112, 113, 
114, 115, 116, and 117 of the Criminal Code 
of the United States (U. S. C., title 18, ch. 
5, secs. 202 to 207, inclusive), imsofar as 
applicable, are extended to apply to con- 
tracts or agreements with the Corporation 
under this Act, which for the purposes hereof 
shall be held to include loans, advances, dis- 
counts, and rediscounts; extensions and re- 
newals thereof; and acceptances, releases, and 
substitutions of security therefor. 

“Src. 12. The Corporation is authorized to 
exercise the functions, powers, duties, and 
authority transferred to the Corporation by 
Public Law 109, Seventy-nintl: Congress, ap- 
proved June 30, 1945, but only with respect 
to programs, projects, or commitments out- 
standing on June 30, 1947. 

“Sec. 13. If any provision of this Act or 
the application of such provision to any per- 
son or circumstances shall be held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of this Act, and 
the applicability of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances, shall not be affected 
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on commitments or agreements to make such 
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purchases or loan:, or on liabilities incurred, 
pursuant to law prior to the effective date 


on pur- 
suant to section 5d (3) of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, is 
hereby extended June 30, 1948. 
“Sec. 203. All assets and liabilities of every 
kind and nature, together with all docu- 
ments, books of account, and records, of The 
RFC Mortgage Company, a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of Mary- 
land, all the capital stock of which is owned 
and held by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, shall be transferred to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. With respect 
to the assets, liabilities, and records trans- 
ferred, ‘Reconstruction Finance Corporation’ 
for all purposes is hereby substituted for 
The RFC Mortgage Company’, and no suit, 


abate by reason of the enactment of this Act, 
but the court, on motion or supplemental 
petition filed at any time within twelve 


pursuant to the provisions of the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1939, approved April 3, 1939, 


gency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, approve 
May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 41), as amended; 
“(d) Sections § and 19 (e) and the last two 


: 
f 
i 
Í 
i 
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„) The last sentence of section 4 (b) of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, approved 
June 13, 1933 (48 Stat. 129), as amended; 

“(g) Sections 301 and 302 of the National 
Industrial Act, approved June 16, 
1933 (48 Stat. 195), as amended; 

“(h) So much of section 32 of the Emer- 
gency Farm Mortgage Act of 1932 (48 Stat. 
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41), as amended, as authorizes or directs the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make 
funds available to the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner; 

“(1) The Act approved January 20, 1934 (48 
Stat. 318); 

“(j) Tht fourth paragraph of the Emer- 
gency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935, ap- 
proved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1056), and sec- 
tion 202 of the Public Works Administration 
Extension Act of 1937, approved June 29. 1937 
(50 Stat. 357); 

(K) Sections 10, 13, 14, 15, and 16 of the 
Act approved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1105), 
as amended; 

“(1) So much of sections 4 and 602 of the 
National Housing Act, approved June 27, 1934 
(48 Stat. 1247), as amended, as relates to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 

“(m) The first section and sections 9, 11, 
and 13 of the Act approved January 31, 1935 
(49 Stat. 1), as amended; 

“(n) The Act approved August 24, 1935 (49 
Stat., ch. 646, p. 796); : 

% The Act approved March 20, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1185); 

“(p) The Act approved April 10, 1936 (49 
Stat., ch. 168, p. 1191); 

“(q) The first section of the Act approved 
January 26, 1937 (50 Stat. 5), as amended; 

“(r) The Act approved February 11, 1937 
(50 Stat. 19), as amended; 

“(s) So much of section $2 (b) of the 
Farm Credit Act of 1937, approved August 
19, 1987 (50 Stat. 703), as relates to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and so 
much of section 33 (b) of the said Act as 
relates to the payment of the expenses of 
corporations formed by the consolidation of 
two or more regional agricultural credit cor- 
porations; 

“(t) So much of the Act approved June 
25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1193), as relates to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; 

“(u) Section 12 of the Federal Highway 
Act of 1940, approved September 5, 1940 (54 
Stat. 867): 

“(v) Section 5 of the Act approved June 
10, 1941 (55 Stat. 250); 

“(w) The Act approved October 23, 1941 
(55 Stat., ch. 454, p. 744); 

“(x) The Act approved March 27, 1942 (56 
Stat., ch. 198, p. 174); 

“(y) The Act approved June 5, 1942 (56 
Stat., ch. 352, p. 326); and 

“(z) Sections 1 and 2 of Public Law 656, 
79th Congress, approved August 7, 1946. 

“Sec. 207. The liquidation of the affairs of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation admin- 
istered by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration pursuant to Executive Order 9665 
shall be carried out by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the last paragraph of section 
5 of the First War Powers Act, 1941. The 
Smaller War Plants Corporation is hereby 
abolished. 

“Sec. 208. (a) The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shall have the power to purchase 
any surplus property for resale, subject to 
regulations of the War Assets Administrator 
or his successor, to small business when, in 
its judgment, such disposition is required to 
preserve and strengthen the competitive po- 
sition of small business. The purchase of 
surplus property under this section shall be 
given priority under the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, as amended, immediately follow- 
ing transfers to Government agencies under 
section 12 of such Act, as amended, and dis- 
posals to veterans under section 16 of such 
Act, as amended. The provisions of section 
12 (c) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
as amended, shall be applicable to purchases 
made under this section. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation shall not purchase 
any real property for resale to small business 
pursuant to this section in any case where 
any person from whom the property had 
been acquired by a Government agency, gives 
notice in writing to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation that he intends to 
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exercise his rights under section 23 of the 
Surplus Property Act, as amended. 

“(b) The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration is further authorized for the purpose 
of carrying out the objectives of this section 
to arrange for sales of surplus property to 
small business concerns on credit or time 
basis. 

“(c) For the purposes of this section the 
terms ‘person’, ‘surplus property’, and ‘Goy- 
ernment agency’ have the same meaning as 
is assigned to such terms by section 8 of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended. 

“Src. 209. During the period between June 
30, 1947, and the date of enactment of legis- 
lation making funds available for adminis- 
trative expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, the Corporation is authorized 
to incur, and pay out of its general funds, 
administrative expenses in accordance with 
laws in effect on June 30, 1947, such obliga- 
tions and expenditures to be charged against 
funds when made available for administra- 
tive expenses for the fiscal year 1948. 

“Sec. 210. This Act shall take effect as of 
midnight June 30, 1947.” 

And the House agree to the same, 

C. D. Buck. 
HOMER E. CaPEHART, 
RALPH E. FLANDERS, 
Burnet R. MAYBANK, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 
RALPH A. GAMBLE, 
JOHN C. KUNKEL, 


WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the conference report. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUCK. For what purpose? 

Mr. MALONE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of 
House bill 1610, Calendar No. 372. The 
bill has been passed by the House, and 
favorably reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, I do not like 
to object, but under the present circum- 
stances I think I must object to any 
measures being taken up which do not 
have immediate priority. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is heard. 

Mr. BUCK. I misunderstood the Sen- 
ator’s request, or I would not have 
yielded. 

Senate Joint Resolution 135 as it passed 
the Senate simply provided for the ex- 
tension for 1 year of the succession of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
of its existing lending powers and other 
functions. The House amendment ex- 
tended the succession of the Corporation 
for 2 years and extended for the same 
period certain of the lending powers and 
functions of the Corporation, but elim- 
inated many powers and functions which 
were felt to be no longer needed and re- 
pealed a number of statutory provisions 
pertaining to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, 

The House conferees accepted the pro- 
vision of the Senate joint resolution 
which continued the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation for only 1 year, and 


Ob- 
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that provision is included in the confer- 
ence report. The provisions of the House 
amendment which reduced the functions 
and authority of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation were for the most part 
accepted. 

As agreed to in conference, the joint 
resolution would for the most part ter- 
minate the war-finance activities of the 
Corporation, as well as authority to pur- 
chase nonassessable stocks in national 
banks, State banks, or trust companies, 
for the purpose of supplying funds for 
capital purposes, and the authority for 
blanket participation in bank loans. The 
power given to the Corporation, at the 
time its succession was extended last 
year, to purchase loans guaranteed or in- 
sured under the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, is terminated under the 
conference agreement. 

I want to stress this point so that 
everyone present may understand it. I 
repeat, the power given to the Corpora- 
tion, at the time its succession was ex- 
tended last year, to purchase loans guar- 
anteed or insured under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, is ter- 
minated under the conference agreement. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I will yield to the Senator 
in just a moment. 

No foreign loans would be permitted 
under the conference agreement, and fu- 
ture lending powers would be restricted 
to the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

In the future the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation will be prohibited 
from supplying the capital of other Gov- 
ernment agencies or forming subsidiary 
corporations and capitalizing them. 

The conference agreement also author- 
izes the Corporation to make priority pur- 
chases of surplus property for resale to 
small business, as previously provided in 
the Surplus Property Act, but preserves 
the rights of former owners in the case 
of surplus real estate. 

Under the conference substitute the 
leading authority and financial assist- 
ance of the Corporation will be limited 
to $2,000,000,000 on new business entered 
into after June 30, 1947. The Corpora- 
tion in extending financial assistance 
must be satisfied that such assistance is 
not otherwise available from private 
lending sources on reasonable terms. In 
other words, the Corporation is not to be 
made a competitive source of credit. 

Mr. President, I move that the report 
be agreed to. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Delaware has called the 
attention of the Senate to a very im- 
portant part of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Extension Act, which 
will terminate on Monday, when the new 
law is to take effect. 

I want to stress to the Members of the 
Senate the fact that approximately a 
month ago, the Committee on Banking 
and Currency reported a simple meas- 
ure, which the Senate adopted, to ex- 
tend for 1 year the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation as it is today, and as 
it has been. The House passed the meas- 
ure with an amendment and sent it to 
conference. The Senate accepted the 
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House amendment. The House confer- 
ees refused to give in, as the Senator from 
Delaware has stated, on the question of 
mortgage insurance of GI mortgages, and 
therefore there will be no more GI mort- 
gages. 

Mr. President, I want to read a state- 
ment from General Bradley on this mat- 
ter: 


Reference is made to Report No. 626, 
Eightieth Congress, reporting favorably on 
H. R. 3916, Eightieth Congress, A bill to 
amend the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act, as amended, and to extend the 
succession and certain lending powers and 
functions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and for other purposes. 

Section 206 (z) of H. R. 3916 provides 
for the repeal of sections 1 and 2 of Public 
Law 656, Seventy-ninth Congress, approved 
August 7, 1946. Section 1 of this act extends 
the functions and succession of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation through June 
30, 1947, and section 2 of said act authorizes 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
purchase loans made or insured under the 
provisions of the Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 78th Cong., ap- 
proved June 22, 1944), as amended. 

The effect of section 206 (z) would be to 
prohibit the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Mortgage Company from purchas- 
ing loans guaranteed or insured in behalf 
of veterans under the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended. The authori- 
zation for purchase by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Mortgage Company as 
contained in Public Law 656, provided a sec- 
ondary market for loans guaranteed or in- 
sured under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended. It is increasingly 
apparent that the desirability of such a mar- 
ket is greater now than when Public Law 
656 was enacted and there is every indica- 
tion that the need for such market will be- 
come more urgent as the volume of loans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended, increases. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
secondary market has been in actual opera- 
tion for less than 10 months in any State 
and in some States for 2 or 3 months only, 
Many lenders have incurred considerable ex- 
pense in preparation of printed forms, and so 
forth, in contemplation of utilizing the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation market. 
The Government has also undergone con- 
siderable administrative expense in inau- 
gurating the program. Many builders and 
operators have procured mortgage commit- 
ments on projects involving the construc- 
tion of a large number of homes from lend- 
ers who proposed to utilize the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation market. These 
builders might be left suddenly without 
mans of financing such projects and might 
have to abandon the proposed constructions 
or delay them until other means of fin 
have been found. This would result in de- 
laying construction of needed homes. 

The amount of mortgages purchased to 

„date is small as compared with the amount 
anticipated. I am advised informally that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation at 

t is making purchase commitments at 
the rate of $1,500,000 per day and the total 
commitments at present are approximately 
$662,877,387. The value of the secondary 
market, however, to the production of homes 
for veterans will probably never appear con- 
clusively in the dollar amounts in sales of 
mortgages ac made. The value to the 
lenders and to the veterans who seck loans 
for home purchases lies in the fact that lend- 
ers are assured of a secondary market for 
long-term mortgage loans in the event that 
it becomes necessary for the lenders to attain 
a more liquid position. 

Many small town banks and other lending 
institutions find that the demand for loans 
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to enable veterans to purchase homes in 
their communities would require the insti- 
tutions to invest more of their funds in 
long-term mortgages than their directors 
may deem advisable or than their capital may 
provide. Such institutions can only supply 
the legitimate mortgage requirements of the 
veterans of their communities if a secondary 
market is available. 

Only a small percentage of all eligible 
veterans have as yet received the benefits of 
the guaranty or insurance of loans for the 
purchase of homes. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is advised that a substantial num- 
ber of lenders, particularly in smaller cities 
and towns, will not have any more funds 
available for such loans unless they can sell 
some of the mortgages which they have made. 

It is most desirable that any veteran in a 
small community, particularly, shall be able 
to obtain his loan from a home-town banker 
or other lender whom he knows and is known 
by. 

There probably is sufficient money avall- 
able in the possession of banks and other 
lenders in the Nation to fulfill the require- 
ments of veterans now and in the foreseeable 
future. However, experience indicates that 
the distribution of such available funds is 
such that money is not to be had from estab- 
lished lenders in many small communities 
unless they are assured of ready sale of 
mortgages in the event of need of cash. 


Mr. President, I should like to digress 
merely to say that everyone knows there 
is enough money in the United States 
to carry on this program, but the diffi- 
culty is that the money is concentrated 
in big cities in the big Federal Reserve 
districts. In small towns, according to 
General Bradley’s statement, and ac- 
cording to the check which has been 
made, the money will not be available. 
I read further from General Bradley’s 
statement: 

The Veterans’ Administration is aware 
that the saturation point has been reached 
by many lenders for long-term mortgage 
commitments and there are indications that 
many other lenders will reach that stage. 
Several conferences with lender groups have 
demonstrated that the continuation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation pur- 
chase program is not only desirable but es- 
sential if veterans’ needs for financing the 
purchase of homes are to be met. 

The foregoing statement indicates the ef- 
fect which H. R. 3916, if enacted, will have 
on the loan program of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration under title III of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 


Mr. President, I read that statement 
because the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware brought out the fact that this 
was one of the provisions that we had 
passed, one of the provisions to which 
the House conferees would not agree. I 
know that some people will say that there 
is some other way to finance the project, 
but in the small communities where bank 
capital is small and where many banks 
failed in the 1920’s and have only limited 
capital, they will not be able to get the 
money. I just wanted the record to show 
that. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, these 
mortgages are coming in in great quan- 
tities. They are being bought at the rate 
of one and a half million a day. It has 
already been found that many mortgages 
have had to be foreclosed, and that will 
continue. It puts them in the position 
of having to foreclose on veterans’ loans. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Delaware yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I would say “Yes,” 
if it had to foreclose. But the total 
number of mortgages in that situation, 
out of the total number—which may 
have amounted to a million and a half 
a day—was only nine. 

Mr. BUCK. They have had only since 
the first of October to handle the matter. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As one of the con- 
ferees, as were the able Senator from 
South Carolina, the able Senator from 
Delaware, and the able Senator from 
Vermont, I wish to say that, as all of us 
know, the RFC Act will die at 12 o’clock 
on June 30. The matter the able Sena- 
ter from South Carolina has been dis- 
cussing is one as to which we tried to 
get the conferees on the part of the 
House to recede. The Senator from In- 
diana offered the suggestion that in the 
case of GI or veterans’ loans, the guar- 
anty be limited to between $100,000,000 
and $150,000,060, but that it be provided 
that the RFC be permitted to take them 
with recourse, rather than without, re- 
course, as is done at the present time. 

The conferees on the part of the House 
refused to recede from the position 
previously taken by the House. Their 
chief argument was that there are many 
mortgage companies and many banks 
and other institutions in the United 
States that are taking veterans’ mort- 
gages and are paying very little attention 
to the value of the property mortgaged, 
are taking such mortgages without any 
appraisals, are taking mortgages on 
which in many instances the veteran 
has paid possibly too much for the prop- 
erty, and are taking them without mak- 
ing any checks or counterchecks or 
without paying any attention whatsoever 
to the value, but they are bundling them 
up and are bringing them to Washington 
to the RFC, and are receiving 100 cents 
on the dollar, without recourse. The 
situation resulting from that procedure 
is that should it be necessary to repossess 
the home from the veteran, the Federal 
Government will be placed in the posi- 
tion of being the one to repossess the 
home or to take it away from the veteran. 

The conferees on the part of the House 
argued that there is sufficient capital in 
the country today to handle these mort- 
gage loans. 

I mention these facts to show that the 
conferees on the part of the Senate did 
argue the point. We argued it for quite 
along time. Finally it developed that the 
conferees on the part of the House would 
not recede from their position. 

At the moment, we are in the position 
of either agreeing to this conference re- 
port or else having the RFC go out of 
existence at 12 o’clock midnight on June 
30. Of course, none of us want that to 
occur. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me once more? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to say that 
the reasons just stated by the Senator are 
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the reasons why I signed the conference 
report; because if the conference report 
is not agreed to, there will be no RFC 
at all. 

Again I wish to say that when it was 
found impossible to persuade the con- 
ferees on the part of the House to yield 
in regard to the provision as to loans, 
the Senator offered an amendment, in 
which I concurred, to limit the amount to 
a certain figure. But the conferees on 
the part of the House would not agree. 

I cannot agree with the statement that 
these mortgages have been bundled up 
and brought to Washington. It is true 
that the number of mortgages has re- 
cently increased, but I think that has 
occurred because many people through- 
out the country have been fearful that 
just what is happening would happen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
realize how serious is the question of 
adoption of the conference report per- 
mitting the RFC to continue in exist- 
ence. I think I should raise my voice 
today in regard to one cf the provisions 
of the conference report. 

When a bill providing that what is 
proposed by the conference report 
should be done, and when that bill came 
up on the floor of the Senate, it was 
objected to, and went back to the com- 
mittee; but it failed to come out of the 
committee, after having been voted 
upon there. 

I simply wish to say to the Senate, in 
regard to the conference report, that if 
it is adopted, the RFC will transfer cer- 
tain property to the War Assets Admin- 
istration. I speak with some knowledge 
as to that, for I am chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Surplus Property. 
Under the conference report, the RFC 
will turn over certain property to the 
War Assets Administration. In accord- 
ance with section 203 of the conference 
report, the RFC will be permitted to pur- 
chase any amount of surplus property in 
the hands of the War Assets Admin- 
istration; and by adopting the confer- 
ence report, we would be amending the 
Surplus Property Act in such a way as 
to give the RFC a priority after the vet- 
erans. That is exactly what will be 
done by the conference report, if it is 
adopted. 

In fact, Mr. President, by adopting the 
conference report we shall do more than 
that; we shall be allowing the RFC to 
step in and purchase property from the 
War Assets Administration, and in that 
connection we shall be allowing the RFC 
to become the agent of any little busi- 
nessman. I am not speaking for big 
business here; I am speaking for all of 
small business. 

Here is what would be done under this 
conference report: We would permit the 
RFC to take A as a purchaser, and, 
against all other small business, to go to 
the War Assets Administration and be- 
come a specia! purchaser for A. B,C, D. 
and E and a thousand—yes, a hun- 
dred thousand—other small businessmen 
could not get that property at all, because 
the RFC would become the special agent 
of one particular buyer. That is what 
has been done in the past. 
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We shall have to appropriate money to 
supply the officials of the RFC with funds 
to enable them to do duplicating work— 
work that the War Assets Administration 
should be doing. I realize that the War 
Assets Administration has not done a job, 
but I cannot understand why we would 
enact legislation to permit the RFC to 
repurchase the very property it turned 
over to the War Assets Administration. 
However, that is exactly what this con- 
ference report will do. 

There is only one exception as to that, 
namely, that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shall not purchase any real 
property for resale to small business, pur- 
suant to this section, in any case where 
any person from whom the property has 
been acquired by a Government agency 
gives notice in writing to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation that he intends 
to exercise his right under section 23 of 
the Surplus Property Act. But in every 
other section, under every other set of 
facts, we would be creating the RFC as 
the agent to buy property on terms that 
every other small businessman could not 
purchase the property on. 

I simply cannot understand this con- 
ference report. I have never been able to 
understand it. Why should one pur- 
chaser, the first man to go to the RFC, 
obtain a priority over and above all other 
small business? If we are going to amend 
the Surplus Property Act, let us give all 
small business a priority and a prefer- 
ence, after the veterans. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? z 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, I wish to say that I 
know exactly what the Senator from 
Michigan is discussing, because the same 
situation has occurred, to my knowledge, 
in the little town of Lordsburg, N. Mex., 
where there was a prison camp, with 
many buildings and a great deal of ma- 
terial. The small businessmen in that 
area, the ex-servicemen in that area, the 
school officials in that area, and the 
municipality in that area, were willing 
to negotiate for the property; but due 
to the fact that the RFC had a priority 
even as against the municipality and the 
school system, some agent of the RFC 
went to a junk dealer in El Paso and 
sold the whole works, without giving a 
chance to the small businessmen. That 
has actually happened. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. I understood the able 
Senator from Michigan to say that he 
does not know why this section is in the 
conference report. I am sure he knows 
why it is in it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I did not mean my 
statement in the way the Senator from 
Delaware has taken it. This provision 
came from the House, and that is why 
it is in the conference report. 

Mr. BUCK. I wish to say that the 
Senator from Michigan was considerate 
enough to leave another meeting and 
attend the meeting of the conference 
committee yesterday, and he presented 
his point, and the conferees on the part 
of the Senate tried to back him up; but 
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the best provision we could get was a 
compromise provision, to which the Sen- 
ator from Michigan objected. It would 
require those who apply to present a for- 
mal application. 

The reason given by the conferees on 
the part of the House for retaining this 
section was that if it is not included in 
the conference report, the small business- 
men will not be able to purchase such 
properties, but, on the other hand, those 
with sufficient money will be able to cor- 
ral all the excess material and sell it at 
exorbitant prices. It was felt that this 
was the only way of getting trucks and 
other things to the small businessman. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, wil 
the Senator yield? 3 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As one of the con- 
ferees, I want to say that RFC has been 
exercising all the power and authority 
that formerly was lodged in the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, which was set 
up by Congress tò purchase and handle 
surplus war materials for the small busi- 
nessman. With respect to the provision 
to which the able Senator from Michigan 
is objecting, I may say that the Senator 
from Indiana likewise objected. I be- 
lieve that all the Senate conferees ob- 
jected to it, or at least it was discussed 
at great length. It was not a thing that 
was passed over lightly. It was dis- 
cussed pro and con. The able Senator 
from Michigan will remember that we 
knew of his objection to it, and that we 
requested him to appear at the confer- 
ence to explain his position; which he 
did. The position of the House, from 
which they refused to recede, was ‘that 
in this particular section dealing with 
the RFC the right to buy for small busi- 
ness was a continuation of the function 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
that Congress saw fit to set up to assist 
small business; that, if it were completely 
eliminated from the bill at the moment, 
there would be no agency making any 
effort whatever to assist small business. 
That was the position of the House, from 
which they refused to recede. The Sen- 
ate conferees argued the case, I think, 
as strongly as they possibly could. They 
did not feel that they could do any bet- 
ter. They felt it was a matter of taking 
it or leaving it. It will be remembered 
that the House bill called for extending 
the RFC for 2 years. We finally suc- 
ceeded in getting the House conferees 
to recede, and to reduce the time to 1 
year. I again want to say that, unless 
the conference report is accepted, we 
shall have no RFC at 12 o'clock on next 
Monday, June 30. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if it 
were possible under the terms of this 
section to accomplish for small business 
what the able Senator from Indiana has 
stated it was the purpose of the House 
to accomplish, I should be backing the 
report and backing its adoption but that 
is just not the way it has worked. It 
has worked exactly in the opposite way. 
Instead of allowing small business as a 
whole to purchase, it allows a preference. 
If ever there was any section of law 
adopted that would allow political pref- 
erences—and I use that word advisedly, 
because it has been used against this 
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same act in the past—it is the act in 
question, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree most 
heartily with the able Senator from 
Michigan. I feel just as he does about 
it, but I wish to call to his attention and 
to the attention of other Senators the 
fact that the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, which was created by Congress, 
did exactly what both the able Senator 
from Michigan and the Senator from 
Indiana are stating as the ground of their 
objection. ‘Therefore, there is nothing 
new that is being added by this particu- 
lar legislation. The Smaller War Plants 
Corporation was established by the Con- 
gress to purchase specifically war surplus 
for individual small businessmen of the 
Nation. I personally feel that a mistake 
was made. I do not feel that it has 
worked to the best interests of the small 
businessman, to the best interests of the 
public, or to the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment. The mistake, if one was made, 
was in the wording of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation Act. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
merely want to reply in respect to what 
happened in the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. That was established at a 
time when this country was at war. 
We were fighting with our backs to the 
wall. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not at the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield, 

Mr. FERGUSON. It was felt that for 
the purpose of keeping all our industry 
busy—which included the supplying of 
arms and ammunition—that it was 
necessary for us to prefer small business 
and to take upon ourselves the right to 
give certain contracts to small business, 
and to give them supplies and machinery 
with which to carry out such contracts. 

Mr. President, the War Investigating 
Committee has before it now scandals 
upon that same premise, I could cite 
one case in which there was a purchase 
of boats that could have been obtained 
from small business at $60 each. The 
Smaller War Plants Corporation com- 
pelled a contract price in excess of $100, 
under the claim that it was for war pur- 
poses. Yes; we used this provision dur- 
ing the war, but there is no reason now 
why we should set up a political pref- 
erence. That is what it amounts to; 
because it is the man who can get to the 
RFC and have his case pleaded by the 
RFC, who obtains the surplus property, 
in preference to all other small busi- 
ness. If we make this a priority for 
small business, let us make it for all 
small business, and let us say to the 
War Assets Administration, “You shall 
give, after veterans, a priority to all 
small business,” and let us keep this sur- 
plus away from big business. But let 
us not select one small business as 
against all other small business, and 
give them a political preference. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I may be wrong in 
the statement I am about to make, and 
if I am, I wish the able Senator would 
correct me. I feel quite certain that the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, for 
many, many months after the war ended, 
was authorized by Congress, 01 by Ex- 
ecutive order, to deal in surplus property 
and to purchase it for resale to small 
business. While I realize it was a war 
measure, I am certair it was continued 
until not many months ago, at which 
time, by Executive order, the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation was discontin- 
ued, and its functions and duties and au- 
thority were transferred to RFC; and 
that, for the past 2 years or so, the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation was 
making deals, buying and selling to small 
business. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I agree with what the 
Senator from Michigan has said, so far 
as profits are concerned, because I have 
witnessed it on many occasions. But I 
must as a member of the conference 
committee differ somewhat with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan in his 
thoughts about political preferénce. Ido 
not think that that is correct, for the rea- 
son that the House Members, as the Sen- 
ator from Indiana and the Senator from 
Delaware have so ably stated, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, refused to budge in 
any way, even on the matter of amend- 
ments that were suggested. Frankly, I 
believe there was personal preference, 
but I do not believe there was political 
preference. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I did 
not say that there was only one political 
party that could be favored under this 
measure. I am talking about political 
favoritism. All the men who work in the 
RFC are not Democrats, as I understand, 
I say that this gives them the right, and 
that they exercise it for political reasons, 

Mr. President, in reply to the able 


Senator from Indiana, it is true that as ` 


long as the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration continued, it exercised this power, 
but as soon as the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation ceased, RFC taking all the 
power that that corporation had ever 
been able to take, continued the very 
power, and the only reason they stopped 
exercising it was that the General Ac- 
counting Office would not approve any 
contracts made by the RFC for the pur- 
chase of the property. I know that if 
the bill passes, a burden will be placed 
upon the Surplus Property Committee of 
the House and also upon the Surplus 
Property Committee of the Senate, be- 
cause those committees will have to con- 
tinue investigating, in order that they 
may keep the administration of the act 
within reasonable bounds. But I say to- 
day that the proper thing for the Senate 
to do is to give all small business a prior- 
ity, and let all small business compete 
and purchase on equal terms the surplus 
property in the hands of the United 
States Government, and not give prefer- 
ence to one small business over and above 
all other small businesses. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. BUCK. In view of the fact that 
there is now a measure before the Sen- 
ate requesting money to carry on a study 
of the past transactions of the RFC, does 
the Senator think that the committee 
could watch over further transactions 
for 1 year? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not want to 
make this as a threat, but rather as a 
promise, that so far as the Surplus Prop- 
erty Committee of the Senate is con- 
cerned, if the measure is passed it will 
feel that one of its responsibilities will be 
to watch the operations of this particular 
section. 

Mr. BUCK. Would that serve as a 
watch dog in this case? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not want to say 
that it would be sufficient, because it is 
impossible to watch all the sales. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
e from Idaho was seeking recogni- 

on, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho was not heard until 
the question had been put. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Well, that is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
gear apologizes to the Senator from 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, it is more 
than a matter of an apology. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As one of the con- 
ferees on the pending measure, I move 
that the Senator from Idaho may pro- 
ceed if he desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to point out that if the 
Senator from Idaho says he was address- 
ve the Chair he is entitled to recogni- 
tion, 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I was 
addressing the Chair before the vote was 
put, but it really is not material whether 
I speak before or after the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not intentionally ignore the 
Senator. If the Senator wishes to pro- 
ceed, the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that in the opinion of the Senator 
from Idaho, if it were the objective of 
the majority of the Senate to reward 
racketeers and black marketeers and 
profiteers and the greedy in general, 
they could not have done it better if 
they had set out to do it deliberately than 
has been accomplished by the legislation 
which has been passed by the Senate in 
recent weeks. The so-called rent-con- 
trol bill was passed by the Senate a while 
back, and I want to comment on it for 
a moment. I do not intend to delay the 
Senate unduly, but I have been trying to 
secure the floor for several hours. 

It has come to my attention that in 
New Jersey, the home State of the senior 
Senator [Mr. Hawkes], who sponsored 
the so-called voluntary 15 percent in- 
crease amendment, the practice is wide- 
spread of landlords going to their ten- 
ants now, before the bill has-been acted 
upon by the President, or by the Congress 
finally one way or the other, and insist- 
ing that the tenants sign up for a 15 per- 
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cent increase in their rent. I have it 
from a very reliable source that the prac- 
tice is widespread. The editor of one 
newspaper in Newark has had the prop- 
osition put up to him that he had better 


sign. 

Mr. President, the rent control bill is 
no rent control bill. Rent control is dead, 
literally and factually. I sincerely hope 
the President will veto the bill. If the 
Congress is interested in maintaining any 
semblance-of rent control then let us be 
honest about it and vote a real rent con- 
trol bill and give the authorities money 
to enforce it. But the landlords see the 
handwriting on the wall—that there is 
no disposition on the part of the Con- 
gress to have really effective rent control. 
The whole bill is designed to scuttle rent 
control by indirection, as was the purpose 
and the accomplished purpose of the 
OPA extension voted here last year. 

Let not the people be deceived by this 
so-called rent control bill. The land- 
lords are not deceived. They are behay- 
ing just as if they had permission now 
to insert a 15 percent rent increase. 
They will nail up doors between different 
rooms, thereby increasing their accom- 
modations, and they are thus out from 
under rent control. It is going to be a 
sordid business, and I hope that my party 
at least will not be a party to this farce. 

As I said the other day, let us end rent 
control now honestly if we intend to, and 
let the tenants fight it out now in the 
warm weather while they can sleep out in 
barracks, instead of next winter when it 
is cold, and it will be very difficult for 
people who are caught in this squeeze 
to fight back. They will have to accede 
then to any demands that are made upon 
them. During the summer they can get 
tents to live in, and will have a better 
chance to resist unreasonable and extor- 
tionate demands than they will next 
winter. 

I want to say further that the legisla- 
tion we are about to vote on is of the 
same pattern. The old cry goes up here, 
“If you do not do this you will have noth- 
ing.” Ver. well, Mr. President, I say then 
let us have nothing. I am tired of this 
business of being caught at the last mo- 
ment with the statement that some law 


is better than no law and having it put 


up to us, Well, you will either take this 
or you will get nothing.” I would rather 
have nothing than something worse than 
nothing. So I am going to vote against 
the conference report as I voted against 
the conference report on the Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation bill awhile ago 
under which $24 was lost for every dollar 
that was saved. What kind of business 
is that, Mr. President? The report be- 
fore us would cut out loans to GI’s and 
would make it impossible any more for 
the RFC to make loans to our mining in- 
terests out West. 

Yes; the Senate conferees acceded to 
almost everything in conference, but se- 
cured one concession, the concession be- 
ing to extend the RFC for only 1 year 
instead of 2 years. That is some con- 
cession, I must say. Most Democrats 
would rather have had the House provi- 
sion extending the RFC for 2 years. So 
it was a concession really that the House 
was very happy to have. 
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Mr. President, I am going to vote 
against the report. I am going to vote 
against all measures that come here 
which give us something worse than 
nothing, and ask us to accept it on the 
plea that we either take it or nothing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is on agree- 
ing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, yester- 
day House bill 775 was passed in the 
House. The bill passed by the House 
provided for the establishment of a com- 
mission on organization of the executive 
branch of the Government. The purpose 
of the bill is that a study shall be made 
by the commission on the organization 
of the executive branch. The House bill 
is identical with Senate bill 164 which is 
on the calendar, Calendar No. 351, which 
was endorsed unanimously by the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Expen- 
ditures in the Executive Departments, 
and which was reported unanimously 
by the full Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments on June 
14, 1947. 

House bill 775 was passed by the House 
yesterday unanimously. It is a non- 
partisan measure. The legislation has 
been explained thoroughly on the floor 
and in committee, and I ask that it be 
taken from the desk at this time, favor- 
ably acted upon, and that Senate bill 164 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be reported by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 775) 
for the establishment of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. LANGER. I object to it at this 
time. Ihave not read it and do not know 
anything about it. I do not want to vote 
for something about which I do not know 
anything. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator with- 
hold his objection for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from North Dakota withhold his 
objection temporarily? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. There is a complete re- 
port on the bill in the file of calendar 
bills. It is a bill which was unanimously 
reported out of the committees in both 
branches of Congress. In fact, yesterday 
the acting minority leader in the House 
made a long speech in support of the bill. 
We have had complete hearings on the 
Senate bill. A long explanation was 
made of it on the floor. If the Senator 
would withhold his objection, I do not 
think he would ever regret it, and I shall 
certainly appreciate it. 

Mr. LANGER. Iobject with the great- 
est regret. I simply do not know any- 
thing about this matter. 

Mr. LODGE. The bill simply provides 
for a nonpartisan commission to study 
the matter of duplication and overlap- 
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ping, and to report back in January 1949. 
That is all there is to it. It simply pro- 
vides for a study to be made. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator give 
me a few minutes to look over the bill, 
just enough time to glance at it? What 
is the number of the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. The Senate bill is S. 164, 
Calendar No. 351. 

Mr. LODGE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I should like to recur to the 
request I made a moment ago regarding 
House bill 775. This bill passed the 
House unanimously yesterday. It is 
identical with Senate bill 164, which was 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Expenditures sometime ago. It is a 
nonpartisan measure which has received 
a unanimous report wherever it has been. 
It simply calls for a study and a report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of House bill 775? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wish to call at- 
tention to the declaration of policy: 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to promote economy, ef- 
ficiency, and improved service in the trans- 
action of the public business in the depart- 
ments, bureaus, agencies, boards, commis- 
sions, offices, independent establishments, 
and instrumentalities of the executive 
branch of the Government by— 

(1) limiting expenditures to the lowest 
amount consisting with the efficient per- 
formance of essential services, activities, and 
functions; 

(2) eliminating duplication and over- 
lapping of services, activities, and func- 
tions; 

(3) consolidating services, activities, and 
functions of a similar nature; 

(4) abolishing services, activities, and 
functions not necessary to the Mcient con- 
duct of Government; and 

(5) defining and limiting executive func- 
tions, services, and activities. 


As I view this bill, it will deal directly 
with Federal employees. For example. 
when this Commission meets for the 
purpose of considering overlapping serv- 
ices, no Member of the Senate or, so far 
as I know, no Member of the House 
Committee on the Civil Service will be 
present to protect the interests of the 
civil-service employees, the men and 
women who compose the overwhelming 
number of Government employees. 

I think the object of the bill is a very 
good one. I have been assured by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts that there is no idea at all of taking 
away any of the powers or duties that 
are given to the Senate Civil Service 
Committee or the House Civil Service 
Committee by the La Follette-Mon- 
roney Act. Of course, I know that upon 
this floor we cannot make any deal of 
any kind or character. I know, too, of 
course, that the Senator is most sincere. 
But I should be glad to be assured by 
him that, for example, following the 
passage of this bill, the distinguished 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
who will appoint the two members of the 
commission from the Senate—members 
who must be of opposite political 
faiths—will appoint, for example, the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
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(Mr. Cuavez], who formerly was chair- 
man of the Civil Service Committee, and 
who is perhaps one of the best informed 
men on the civil service, certainly in the 
Senate, if not among all the Members 
of the House and Senate combined. He 
has a big heart, and he is sympathetic 
to the Federal civil-service employees. 

I can only say that during the brief 
time I have been chairman of the Civil 
Service Committee, time and time and 
time again I have been horrified at the 
callousness with which some of the poor 
civil-service employees have been 
treated. For example, after the Gov- 
ernment persuaded thousands and thou- 
sands of girls to come to Washington, 
to work for the Government during the 
war and in some cases the Government 
paid their transportation expenses—now, 
when it is found that they are no longer 
needed, they are suddenly told, “We do 
not need you any more, so you are dis- 
charged; you are separated. Get home 
the best way you can.” 

I know of instances of the rankest sort 
of discrimination because of race, color, 
or creed. 

I wish to Say that if there is some sort 
of understanding with the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts that a man 
such as the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez] who is known for his sym- 
pathy with people of any color, race, or 
creed, is to be appointed to the Commis- 
sion, I shall have no objection at all to 
the passage of this bill. 

I may add that there are several 
other Republican members of the com- 
mittee, but unfortunately all of them are 
now tied up with other work. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, let me 
say that I appreciate the point the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota has raised, and 
I think it very thoughtful of him to do so. 
I shall be glad to give him assurance, 
here and now, that there is nothing in 
the bill, either in the words or in any 
hidden meaning, which in any way 
reaches into the matter of the Civil 
Service or the functions of the Civil 
Service Committee. I am glad to have 
that statement of mine on the record 
for future reference. 

Insofar as it lies within my power, I 
shall express the hope to the President 
pro tempore that the Senators who are 
appointed to this Commission are Sena- 
tors who have the sympathy and the 
fierce opposition to any form of discrimi- 
nation that characterize the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Massachusetts join 
with me in asking for the appointment 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ]? 

Mr. LODGE. I should be glad to see 
the Senator from New Mexico appointed. 
I think he is a splendid Senator, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I with- 
draw any objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a bill com- 
ing over from the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The bill (H. R. 775) for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment was read twice by its title. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of House bill 775? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate bill 164 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 164 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


CONTINUATION OF CERTAIN POWERS OF 
THE PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE II OF 
THE SECOND WAR POWERS ACT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the un- 
finished business is Senate bill 1461. The 
bill pertains to the extension of certain 
powers of the President under title III 
of the Second War Powers Act and under 
the Export-Import Control Act. It is 
very apparent to me that we cannot pass 
the bill quickly. There are a number of 
Senators who have some minor amend- 
ments they wish to offer to it. Appar- 
ently the leadership of the majority does 
not want the Senate to be in session to- 
morrow. 

Therefore, Mr. President, because of 
the serious situation which a hiatus 
would create, I shall ask for considera- 
tion of a joint resolution which I shall 
presently introduce. Let me say to the 
Senate that the situation is indeed a 
serious one, On the west coast there 
are ships ready to sail to Russia, and if, 
on June 30, we do not have this export 
legislation passed, those ships will sail. 
As the law now is they are controlled. 
If Congress should permit a hiatus to 
exist it would be gambling with respect 
to many things that would upset the 
market and create a situation which 
would be dangerous to our economy. 

All I am asking is immediate consid- 
eration of a joint resolution to extend 
these statutes until July 15. I promise 
that at the earliest convenience I shall 
insist that we take up and dispose of this 
problem, as we had intended to do in 
Senate bill 1461. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from Wisconsin 
will be received. The joint resolution 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 139) 
to continue for a temporary period of 
15 days certain controls now exercised 
by the President under the Second War 
Powers Act, 1942, and under the Export 
Control Act, introduced by Mr. WILEY, 
was read the first time by its title, and 
the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 1501 of the 
Second War Powers Act, 1942, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “June 30, 1947” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “July 15, 1947"; 
and section 6 (d) of the act entitled “An 
act to expedite the strength of the 
national defense,” approved July 2, 1940, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “June 
80, 225 and inserting in lieu thereof July 
15, Bs 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 


ury not o appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this joint resolution. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin if the joint reso- 
lution simply proposes to extend the 
same powers for 2 weeks so as to give 
the Congress that much more time in 
which to act upon the bill which was 
made the unfinished business a while 
ago, and upon which the Senator hoped 
to obtain action today. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So the only thing 
proposed by the joint resolution is to give 
the Congress a couple of weeks more in 
which to deliberate on the extension pro- 
vided in the bill which is the unfinished 
business, because if there is as much 
as a day's hiatus between midnight next 
Monday and the time when we enact the 
pending legisiation, great harm may re- 
suit. 

Mr. WILEY: Let me say to the distin- 
tinguished Senator that if we do not pass 
the joint resolution it is very plain that 
we shall not be able to obtain action. If 
the Senate takes a recess until Monday 
and we then pass the pending bill, the 
House will want a conference. Let us 
pass the joint resolution and send it to 
the House so that it will be on hand Mon- 
day morning. Then we shall be able to 
get the 2 weeks’ extension. In the mean- 
time I hope we shall find time to con- 
sider the very important measure which 
is the unfinished business. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY, I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The only reason why I 
rise is to make clear that since yesterday 
members of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary have been ready to proceed with 
the consideration of the pending bill. I 
do not agree with the statement which 
Was made earlier in the afternoon, that 
a hiatus of a day or two would not result 
in any harm. I think it would. I think 
we made a mistake in not planning to 
meet tomorrow and pass the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution introduced by the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to Senate Joint Resolution 77, 
the International Refugee Organization 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 77) providing for membership 
and participation by the United States in 
the International Refugee Organization 
and authorizing an appropriation there- 
for, which was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the President is hereby authorized to 
accept membership for the United States in 
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the International Refugee Organization 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Organiza- 
tion”), the constitution of which was ap- 
proved in New York on December 15, 1946, 
by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, and deposited in the archives of the 
United Nations: Provided, however, That this 
authority is granted and the approval of the 
Congress of the acceptance of membership of 
the United States in the International Ref- 
ugee Organization is given upon condition 
and with the reservation that no agreement 
shall be concluded on behalf of the United 
States and no action shall be taken by any 
officer, agency, or any other person and ac- 
ceptance of the constitution of the Organi- 
zation by or on behalf of the Government 
of the United States shall not constituté 
or authorize action (1) whereby any person 
shall be admitted to or settled or resettled 
in the United States or any of its Territories 
or possessions without prior approval there- 
of by the Congress, and this joint resolution 
shall not be construed as such prior ap- 
proval, or (2) which will have the effect of 
abrogating, suspending, modifying, adding to, 
or superseding any of the immigration laws 
or any other laws of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The President shall designate from 
time to time a representative of the United 
States and not to exceed two alternates to 
attend a specified session or specified ses- 
sions of the general council of the Organi- 
zation. Whenever the United States is elected 
to membership on the executive committee, 
the President shall designate from time to 
time, either from among the aforesaid rep- 
resentative and alternates or otherwise, a 
representative of the United States and not 
to exceed one alternate to attend sessions 
of the executive committee. Such represent- 
ative or representatives shall each be entitled 
to receive compensation at a rate not to ex- 
ceed $12,000 per annum, and any such alter- 
nate shall be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at a rate not to exceed $10,000 per an- 
num, for such period or periods as the Presi- 
dent may specify, except that no Member of 
the Senate or House of Representatives or 
officer of the United States who is designated 
as such a representative shall be entitled to 
receive such compensation, 

Sec, 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually to the Department of 
State— 


(a) such sums, not to exceed $73,325,000 
for the fiscal year beginning June 30, 1947, 
as may be necessary for the payment of 
United States contributions to the Organiza- 
tion (consisting of supplies, services, or funds 
and all necessary expenses related thereto) 
as determined in accordance with article 10 
of the constitution of the Organization; 
and 

(b) such sums, not to exceed $175,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning June 30, 1947, as 
may be necessary for the payment of— 

(1) salaries of the representative or repre- 
sentatives and alternates provided for in 
section 2 hereof, and appropriate staff, in- 
cluding personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, without regard to 
the civil-service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended; and 

(2) such other expenses as the Secretary 
of State deems necessary to participation by 
the United States in the activities of the 
Organization: Provided, That the provisions 
of section 7 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945. and regulations thereunder, 
applicable to expenses incurred pursuant to 
that act shall be applicable to any expenses 
incurred pursuant to this paragraph (b) (2). 

Sec 4. (a) Sums from the appropriations 
made pursuant to paragraph (a) of section 
3 may be transferred to any department, 
agency, or independent establishment of the 
Government ‘to carry out the purposes of 
such paragraph, and such sums shall be 
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available for obligation and expenditure in 
accordance with the laws governing obliga- 
tions and expenditures of the department, 
agency, independent establishment, or or- 
ganizational unit thereof concerned, and 
without regard to section 3709 and 3648 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 
1940 edition, title 41, sec. 5, and title 31, 
sec. 529). 

(b) Upon request of the Organization, any 

department, agency, or independent estab- 
lishment of the Government (upon receipt 
of adyancements or reimbursements for the 
cost and necessary expenses) may furnish 
supplies, or if advancements are made may 
procure and furnish supplies, and may fur- 
nish or procure and furnish services, to the 
Organization: Provided, That such additional 
civilian employees in the United States as 
may be required by any such department, 
agency, or independent establishment for 
the procurement or furnishing of supplies 
or services under this subsection, and for 
the services of whom such department, 
agency, or independent establishment is com- 
pensated by advancements or reimburse- 
ments made by the Organization, shall not 
be counted as civilian employees within the 
meaning of section 607 of the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1945, as amended by 
section 14 of the Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1946. When reimbursement is made 
it shall be credited, at the option of the 
department, agency, or independent estab- 
lishment concerned, either to the appropria- 
tion, fund, or. account utilized in incurring 
the obligation, or to an appropriate appro- 
priation fund, or account which is current 
at the time of such reimbursement. 
_ Sxc. 5. During the interim period, if any, 
between July 1, 1947, and the coming into 
force of the constitution of the Organization, 
the Secretary of State is authorized from 
appropriations made pursuant to paragraph 
(a) of section 3, to make advance contribu- 
cions to the Preparatory Commission for the 
International Refugee Organization, estab- 
lished pursuant to an agreement dated 
December 15, 1946, between the governments 
signatory to the constitution of the Organi- 
zation, at a rate of not to exceed one-twelfth 
per month of the United States contribu- 
tion to the Organization contemplated by 
paragraph (a) of section 3 hereof. Such ad- 
vance contributions to the said Preparatory 
Commission shall be deducted from the said 
contribution to the Organization for the 
first fiscal year as provided in paragraph 6 
of the said agreement. The provisions of 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of section 4 of this 
joint resolution shall be applicable, respec- 
tively, to such advance contributions and to 
the procurement and furnishing of supplies 
and services to the said Preparatory Com- 
mission 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the Senate will recall the passage of the 
International Refugee Organization reso- 
lution about 90 days ago. The only con- 
troversy in the Senate was over the 
anxiety to be cure that the IRO resolu- 
tion did not in any degree let down our 
immigration bars. It will be remembered 
that the able Senator from Iowa IMr. 
HICKENLOOPER] and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms] were par- 
ticularly anxious upon that score. In 
passing the Senate joint resolution the 
House has taken every word, precisely 
as the Senate passed it, in respect to the 
immigration phase. The only amend- 
ments made by the House are slightly to 
reduce the amount of money involved, 
and to recognize the fact that an interim 
commission must be permitted to proceed 
with the administration of the problem, 
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inasmuch as the time expires on June 30 
so far as existing arrangements are con- 
cerned. 

I have canvassed the entire Foreign 
Relations Committee. It is the consen- 
sus of the committee unanimously that 
it is unnecessary to send the joint reso- 
lution to conference. Since it is highly 
desirable that the legislation be com- 
pleted before June 30, I move that the 
Senate concur in the House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], 

The motion was agreed to. 


SUSPENSION OF ANNUAL ASSESSMENT 
WORK ON CERTAIN ALASKAN MINING 
CLAIMS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BUTLER submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2369) providing for the suspension of annual 
assessment work on mining claims held by 
location in the Territory of Alaska, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 

Hun BUTLER, 

Guy -Cornon, 

Cant. A. HATCH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

RICHARD J. WELCH, 

F. L. CRAWFORD, 

ANDREW L. SOMERS, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to, 


AUTHORIZATION TO THE SECRETARY TO 
RECEIVE MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE, 
ETC. 


Mr. WHITE, Mr. President, I submit 
an order, and ask for its immediate 
consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will read the proposed order. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That during the recess of the Sen- 
ate following today the Secretary be author- 
ized to receive messages from the House and 
that the President pro tempore be author- 
ized to sign duly enrolled bills or joint 
resolutions, 


Mr. WHITE. I may say it is just the 
ordinary order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


CONTINUATION OF CERTAIN 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, as 
Members of the Senate realize, the ap- 
propriation bills for the new fiscal year, 
which begins on Tuesday morning next, 
are delayed. Some of the bills have not 
yet come over from the House. Some 
are in conference. Some have been 
passed, and some have just come over 
and are in the process of hearing. 

In years past when a similar condition 
has existed, we have passed what has 
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been called a continuing resolution. I 
have had one prepared by the Bureau 
of the Budget and the General Account- 
ing Office, in which the legislative staff 
of the Senate has cooperated. It is 
similar to measures adopted in the past. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a joint resolution continuing 
certain appropriations, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

I may say that if the suggested action 
is not taken, continuing payments such 
as veterans’ benefits, which are paid 
every day, day after day, will lapse. I 
think this is the simple way to handle 
the situation. I have conferred with 
at least five of the minority members of 
the Appropriations Committee, who are 
present in the Chamber, and they all 
concur. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 140) to temporarily 
make available certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1948 introduced by Mr. 
Brinces, was received, read the first time 
by its title and the second time at length, 
as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there are hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, and out of cer- 
tain revenues, receipts and funds, respec- 
tively, such sums as may be necessary to 
liquidate the obligations incurred under au- 
thority of section 102 of the Second Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947, for the 
several activities named and appropriated 
for the appropriation acts, including any 
supplemental appropriation act, for the fis- 
cal year 1948. Sums appropriated hereunder 
shall be deducted from the amounts respec- 
tively appropriated for such activities for the 
fiscal year 1948: Provided, That in the event 
there is pending in Congress on June 30, 
1947, any provision involving change in ju- 
risdiction over or method of financing of any 
activity, such activity shall be carried on in 
the same manner as provided in the applic- 
able appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1947 until such time as there shall have been 
enacted into law the final determination of 
such jurisdiction and financing. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby also similarly ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to defray during the month of July 1947 
the expenses (1) of any activity for which 
funds were provided by Congress for 1947 
and for which an estimate for the fiscal 
year 1948 was submitted by the President 
to the Congress but for which no provision 
for an appropriation is contained in any bill 
pending in Congress on June 30, 1947 
(whether or not an appropriation is made 
for such activity for the fiscal year 1948), 
such expenses not to exceed one-twelfth of 
the amount of said estimate; or (2) of any 
activity for which a provision for appro- 
priation is contained in a bill pending in 
Congress on June 30, 1947, but for which 
Congress fails to make an appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1948, such expenses not to 
exceed one-twelfth of the amount for such 
activity contained in the bill as pending on 
June 30, 1947: Provided, That the avail- 
ability of the appropriations for obligation 
under (1) shall cease with respect to any 
activity on the date both Houses shall have 
acted and failed to make an appropriation 
for such activity, and under (2) shall cease 
on the date of the enactment of the act 
in which the appropriation for the activity 
would, if made, have been contained: Pro- 
vided further, That such expenses may ex- 
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ceed one-twelfth of the amount of the esti- 
mate under (1), or one-twelfth of the 
amount in the bill under (2), in case of 
emergencies, seasonal operations, or opera- 
tions incident to the liquidation of an ac- 
tivity, in such amount as may be deter- 
mined by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Sec. 3. This act may be cited as the Tem- 
porary Appropriation Act of 1948.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, is the 
joint resolution based upon the current 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1947? 

Mr. BRIDGES. It is based upon the 
current appropriations for 1947. They 
are to be continued, and expenditures in 
the interim, until the regular appropria- 
tion bills are passed, are to be deducted 
from the 1948 appropriations. 

If a certain agency is to be discontinued 
as the result of the appropriations act 
of 1948, it will still continue up to the 
time the particular appropriation bill is 
passed. In other words, if we provide no 
money for a certain agency, and it is 
automatically to pass out of existence, it 
will continue in operation. There are 
one or two such instances. It will con- 
tinue until the appropriation bill is 
passed and signed by the President, when 
it will automatically have to stop. How- 
ever, under the terms of the joint reso- 
lution, everything will continue. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So it will continue to 
breathe for a few days more, until the 
a appropriations are made avail- 
able. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


LABOR SITUATION IN MARITIME 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
make a very few comments. 

I have before me a large advertisement 
which appeared in this morning’s New 
York Times presenting the views of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. in regard to the la- 
bor controversy being a lock-out or a 
strike. I suspect, Mr. President, that it 
is a little bit of both. Of course, it is a 
very disconcerting stoppage of work. It 
involves an industry which is of great 
concern to us on the west coast, as well 
as those on the east coast, although as 
of now the stoppage has been limited to 
the east coast. 

In this Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s ad- 
vertisement there is a very interesting 
paragraph setting forth its attitude on 
an agreement which that company, along 
with other shipbuilding companies, has 
negotiated on the west coast recently in 
the port of San Francisco and the north. 
Of course, the workers on the east coast 
are seeking a contract at least as favor- 
able as the companies saw fit to negotiate 
on the west coast. There is a very inter- 
esting paragraph in this advertisement 
regarding that west coast contract. The 
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Bethlehem Steel Corp. says, through its 
advertisement: 

The union comment on the wage increase 
on the west coast calls attention ta the ex- 
cessive wage costs which have handicapped 
west coast shipyards in the past and will 
have serious effects on their ability to obtain 
business. The recent wage tncrease repeats 
the situation which existed there prior to the 
war when the higher wage rates obtaining in 
west coast shipyards kept the yards virtually 
empty. While Bethlehem has to meet the 
going rates in the San Francisco area, for 
such business as is available, it still feels that 
the situation there is unsound and detrimen- 
tal to future business. 

Such a situation should not be repeated on 
the east coast. 


In other words, the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. is making clear, through this ad- 
vertisement, that it proposes to fight for 
one wage scale on the west coast and a 
lower wage scale on the east coast. Again, 
Mr. President, we have the old play of 
trying to pull down wages in this country 
by adopting discriminatory practices 
within the industry on the east coast to 
the detriment of the workers and to the 
individual detriment, of course, of the 
workers on the west coast as well. 

We have recently passed the Taft- 
Hartley bill, which has some very in- 
teresting provisions in it. I can think of 
few industries in the country, with the 
exception of coal and industries of that 
nature, as to which there is presented a 
more important need for giving this bill 
an opportunity to operate than in con- 
nection with the shipbuilding industry. 
That industry is vital to our merchant 
marine. It is vital to the defense of the 
country. It is vital to the whole ques- 
tion of world peace. If this is a begin- 
ning of a drive for a pulling down of the 
wages for the workers in this country, 
with a resulting lower standard of living 
for workers, I think we should step in im- 
mediately through whatever provisions of 
the act we may be able to accomplish 
any good, because it is not only a strike, 
Mr. President; it is also, as I have evi- 
denced by the advertisement of the com- 
pany, a determined effort on the part of 
both groups in this fight to fight it out. 

I conferred with the president of the 
union, Mr. John Green, because he is one 
labor leader in this country who has im- 
pressed me most favorably. During the 
war he appeared before the War Labor 
Board in a great many cases, and I al- 
ways found him a very reasonable and 
fair leader of labor, perfectly willing to 
negotiate on a fair and reasonable basis. 
For the life of me I could not see why the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and the other ship- 
building concerns involved in this dis- 
pute, together with Mr. Green and his 
associates in the shipbuilding union, 
could not sit down around the collective 
bargaining table and negotiate a settle- 
ment of this dispute. After I listened to 
Mr. Green’s account and took some notes 
on my conversation with him, I had a 
little better understanding, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as to why he was having the diffi- 
culty he is having in carrying on good- 
faith collective bargaining with the ship- 
building concerns on the east coast. On 
the basis of such notes as I made of that 
conference with Mr. Green I want to 
make the following comment. 
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Again and again, since January of 
1947, the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America has 
called to the attention of the Government 
of the United States, the action of the 
employers, in the shipbuilding and ship- 
repair industry, abrogating their tripar- 
tite zone standards agreements. These 
tripartite zone agreements have been 
consented to by the Government of the 
United States—the United States Navy 
Department, the United States War De- 
partment, the United States Department 
of Labor, the United States Maritime 
Commission—management and labor. 

Under the procedures set forth by 
these tripartite agreements, annual wage 
reviews were to be conducted in a man- 
ner to be determined by the Shipbuild- 
ing Stabilization Committee. Since Au- 
gust of 1946, shipbuilding and ship-re- 
pair management have refused to allow 
a quorum to sit upon the Shipbuilding 
Stabilization Committee, thus making 
the holding of the meetings of the com- 
mittee impossible and the wage reviews 
inoperative. 

In other words, the employers just do 
not wish to be at the meetings; they 
“take a walk,” Mr. President. 

The Shipbuilding Stabilization Com- 
mittee has repeatedly ruled that the 
zone standards agreements and the obli- 
gations assumed thereunder are tri- 
partite obligations which cannot be dis- 
solved unilaterally by any single party 
to those agreements. Before such agree- 
ments can be terminated, all of the obli- 
gations under the agreements must be 
fulfilled. 

Therefore, because of the action of 
management in this industry, labor has 
been locked out, by management, of any 
possibility of obtaining contractually 
under the terms of the tripartite zone 
standards its just and due wage reviews. 

At the same time that management 
unilaterally abrogated the zone stand- 
ards agreements, the same management 
negotiated for the northern Pacific 
coast—San Francisco and north—master 
collective bargaining agreements, also in- 
volving the question of wages, which 
allowed a 13-cent increase for ship- 
repair workers and a 13- to 15-cent 
increase for ship construction workers. 
At the same time that these manage- 
ments—and here I have specific refer- 
ence to the Bethlehem Steel Corp. and 
the Todd Shipyards Corp.—were will- 
ing to negotiate master contracts for the 
northern Pacific coast, they were re- 
fusing negotiation for any master con- 
tract for the Atlantic coast, but on the 
contrary on the Atlantic coast, were in- 
sisting on individual negotiation. 

At the same time that management on 
the northern Pacific coast—again, the 
same management—was granting an in- 
crease in wages, it was refusing an in- 
crease in wages either through the peace- 
ful adjustment provisions, under the con- 
duct by the Shipbuilding Stabilization 
Committee of the wage reviews, or 
through individual collective bargaining 
on the Atlantic coast. 

Management was following diametri- 
cally opposed policies on the Atlantic 
coast as compared with the policies fol- 
lowed on the Pacific coast. 
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The Congress of the United States has 
just passed a bill which in its opinion 
was meant to equalize responsibility as 
between management and labor. 

Here we have a situation where it is 
alleged by a responsible union that 
the management of an industry is en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to abrogate an 
agreement to which it assented, by and 
between itself and the Government of 
the United States. We cannot allow this 
action to be taken certainly with im- 
punity and certainly without criticism. 

The Government of the United States 
has proven impotent to maintain or en- 
force these agreements to which it is a 
party. Even after a resolution of the 
four Government agencies signatory to 
the agreements, as to the policies which 
would be followed by them in the conduct 
of the annual wage review on March 13, 
1947, management still refused to have a 
quorum present at the Shipbuilding Sta- 
bilization Committee meeting, and man- 
agement still refused to carry out its just 
responsibilities. 

The labor representatives in this in- 
dustry allege that they have been forced 
to use their full economic strength. They 
claim that they could not do otherwise 
when they found clear evidence of a con- 
spiracy on the part of management to 
evade its responsibilities, while at the 
same time mangement was attempting 
collectively to obtain the same sort of 
agreements on the entire Atlantic Coast 
but outside of the zone standards agree- 
ment. 

The union which is at present striking 
against the Bethlehem Steel Corp. is 
not a subversive union. On the con- 
trary, many of us in the Congress have 
commended this union—the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America—for its fine patri- 
otic presentation on the necessity for 
preserving our merchant marine and the 
industry in which it is engaged; for its 
magnificent war contributions;, for its 
unsullied strike record during the war 
and during the time management was 
living up to its duly-contracted obliga- 
tions; and for its forward-looking pro- 
gram for the preservation of the defense 
of the United States. 

This is not an industry in which a 
break-down in labor relations can be 
afforded. This is an indvstry vital to 
the defense of this country, and man- 
agement in this industry should not be 
allowed to violate its obligations under 
the zone agreements. I urge that all of 
the machinery of the Taft-Hartley bill 
be tried out in this case as an early test 
of the law. 

I should like to see what can be done 
under the Taft-Hartley bill in regard to 
the alleged violation of the contract on 
the part of the employers involved in 
this situation. 

I want to say, in closing, that I am 
inclined to think that an investigation 
under the machinery of the Taft- 
Hartley bill, if it can accomplish any 
good at all, will certainly make perfectly 
clear that this advertisement of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. simply will not hold 
water once its tenets are investigated. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the RECORD at this point in my 
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remarks a statement issued by the In- 
dustrial Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers of America, entitled “The 
Story of Shipbuilding Stabilization—a 
Tripartite Agreement.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE STORY OF SHIPBUILDING STABILIZATION— 
A TRIPARTITE AGREEMENT 


I. EARLY HISTORY 


On November 27, 1940, Mr. Sidney Hillman, 
at that time Commissioner in charge of the 
Labor Division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission (subsequently ap- 
pointed Associate Director General of the 
Office of Production Management), an- 
nounced the creation of the Shipbuilding 
Stabilization Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of labor, the shipbuilding industry, 
the United States Navy, the United States 
Maritime Commission, and the OPM. 

At the time the committee was organized, 
labor shortages were already occurring in 
certain shipbuilding occupations, This was 
especially true of ship carpenters, loftsmen 
and shipfitters, while there was also an inade- 
quate supply of marine architects, shop 
electricians, marine gas-engine machinists 
and template makers. A 500-percent increase 
of the total number of workers in the in- 
dustry was expected by September 1942, 
acco to the estimates of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 

Experience during the First World War 
had proven how exceedingly grave were the 
problems created by an even lesser expansion 
in the shipbuilding industry. Strikes had 
occurred in the summer and fall of 1917 with 
the country already at war. Practically the 
entire shipbuilding program ‘on the Pacific 
coast was disrupted. The system of com- 
petitive bidding was leading on the one hand 
to a spiraling of wages and pyramiding of 
costs to the Government, and on the other 
to futile movement of men from yard to yard 
and city to city. 

In the fall of 1940 there existed an extreme 
lack of wage uniformity. Skilled burners 
and welders along the Atlantis coast were 
being paid as much as $1.267 and as little as 
$0.621. This was leading to unnecessary mi- 
gration of labor and adversely affecting pro- 
duction. 

The committee was established, as stated 
by Mr. Hillman, to explore ways and means 
of stabilizing employment in the country’s 
shipyards, in order to insure the most ef- 
ficient and speedy construction of ships for 
defense. It was generally understood that 
the committee would undertake a detailed 
investigation of wage rates and working con- 
ditions, with particular emphasis upon the 
migration of workers from yard to yard, and 
its effect unon production. At the time the 
shipbuilding stabilization committee was 
appointed, it was suggested that if the sta- 
bilization plan worked out satisfactorily it 
might later be applied to aircraft construc- 
tion. Stabilization was acceptable to all 
three interested groups. Labor favored it be- 
cause such a system was akin to its desire 
for uniformity of pay for equivalent jobs. 
The industry saw in stabilization an oppor- 
tunity to remove one item of competition 
normally beyond their control, unequal labor 
costs. Government, of course, wanted more 
and more ships with stabilized wages and 
costs. 

The first members of the Shipbuilding Sta- 
bilization Committee were as follows: 

I. Labor: (a) AFL—Harvey Brown, pres- 
fdent of the International Association of 
Machinists, and John P. Frey, president of the 
Metal Trades Department; (b) ClO—John 
Green, president of the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, and Philip H. Van Gelder, secre- 


_tary of the same union. 
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II. Industry: Gregory Harrison, for the 
Pacific shipyards; H. Gerrish Smith, president 
of the National Council of American Ship- 
builders, for the Great Lakes shipyards; E. A. 
Lidell, for the Gulf shipyards; and Prof. H. L. 
Seward, representing the Atlantic shipyards. 

III. Contracting agencies: Jospeh W. Pow- 
ell, special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Navy (Capt. C. W. Fisher, U. S. N., as alter- 
nate), Chairman of the United States Mari- 
time Commission. 

IV. OPM: Morris L. Cooke, industrial en- 
gineering consultant to the Labor Divi- 
Siem of the OPM, chairman, and ‘Thomas L. 
en executive 

The shipbuilding industry group which 
met to formulate a policy for the shipbuild- 
ing stabilization committee, was truly repre- 
sentative of the views of management, be- 
cause the 21 members present represented 42 
yards employing at least 90 percent of the 
workers in the industry. It cannot be said 
that management was forced into its partici- 
pation in the shipbuilding stabilization 


The first Zone Standards Agreement to be 
negotiated was one covering all shipyards 
doing new construction work on the Pacific 
Coast. The Bethlehem Steel Co., shipbuild- 


were held as scheduled for the 
Gulf coast, the Atlantic coast, and the Great 
Lakes. The Gulf coast zone standards 
agreement was more detailed than those of 
the other zones, because both the employers 
and the union representatives on the Gulf 
Coast wanted to incorporate the zone stand- 
ards bodily into local agreements rather 


Zones but the Gulf, $1.12; Gulf zone, $1.07; 
oyertime rates; night-shift premium; no 
strike and no lock-out pale agreement 
on arbitration of all disputes; a provision 

limitation on production; a dura- 


The gone standards were not local collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements. The provisians 
of the zone standards agreements were in- 
corporated into the local agreements, same- 
times in toto and sometimes by reference, 
They were zonal agreements between man- 
agement, Government, and labor. 

Tt was felt that the shipbuilding stabili- 
Zation committee alone, under whose aus- 
pices the zone conferences were called, would 
have the power to interpret the zone stand- 


Council ef American Shipbuilders), and later 
it again increased representation. The Gov- 
ernment added two representatives of the 
War Department, 
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An administrative order of: Donald Nelson 
on August 1, 1942, established the new com- 
mittee, giving it the following powers: 

(a) To develop procedures for and conduct 

an annual review, and, if necessary, special 


changes in wage rates as the review indi- 
cates are 

(>) To consider and determine all ques- 
tions with respect to interpretation, appli- 
cation, and coverage of zone standards and 
the securing of compliance therewith pro- 
vided that the committee shall not alter or 
amend the zone standards (which can only 
be done by gone or national conference). 


approximate 
within zones or subzones in re- 
spect to length of shifts. 

The committee was not granted the au- 
thority to alter or amend existing local agree- 
ments, except where such agreements ~ere in 
conflict with zone standards. 

When war broke out in December of 1941, it 
‘was contended that continuous operation of 
shipyards was necessary. The Pacific Coast 
gone groups had a conference on January 18 
and 14, 1942, which agreed to abolish calen- 
dar premium days, to pay time and one-half 
for the sixth shift, and double time for the 
seventh shift and holidays. 


mext day the conference recessed until May 
16, leaving a committee to dispose 
of its problems and to draw up national 
amendments to the zone standards agree- 
ments in the interim. 

This conference was most important, in 
that it was the first time that representatives 
of management and labor met on a national 
and not on a zonal scale. It marked the be- 
ginning of Nation-wide planning for the ship- 
building industry, and the elimination of 
Wage differentials for standard skilled me- 
chanics. At many points during the meeting, 
it very much looked as if the conference 
would be forced to adjourn without accom- 
plishing anything, but finally the zone stand- 
ards were amended to the satisfaction of the 


adjustments to the rising cost of living, which 
nad not been done by the first zone stand- 
ards, The faulty adjustment clauses in the 
zone agreements had raised the question of 
the specified wage adjustments scheduled in 
each of the four zones. It was recognized 
that price stabilization, as promised by the 
Office of Price Administration, would probably 
shift the level of retail prices in the United 
States back to that of the middie of March 
1942. If this were to be the case, and the wage 
adjustment clauses In the zone standards 
agreements were to be acted upon before this 
became effective, after such price stabiliza- 
tion had been established the real wages of 
shipyard workers would be higher than those 
of any other group in the community. More- 
over, if wages were actually adjusted accord- 
ing to zone standards, the latter would be- 
come more divergent than ever before and 
the practical measure of stabilization 
achieved throughout the country—$1.07 per 
hour for the Guif coast zone, and $1.12 for 
the other three zones would be ruined. For 
example, according to a weighted percentage 
change in the cost of living, that of the Gulf 
coast rose 12 percent, the Pacific coast rose 
13 percent and that of the Atlantic coast and 
Great Lakes area would not rise the 5 per- 
cent necessary for any wage adjustment as 
authorized by zone standards. 

At the final meeting of this conference 
“amendments to the Pacific coast, Atlantic 
coast, Great Lakes, and Guif coast zone 
standards” were adopted and forwarded to 
the procurement agencies. 
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These amendments made the following ad- 
justments in the four zone standards: 

(a) Wage rate for all standard (or standard 
first-class) skilled mechanics was increased 
to $1.20 per hour im all four zones. 

(b) All other employees received an in- 
crease of 8 cents per hour, except in the Gulf 

schedule 


zone, where the following applied: 
Increase 

Wage rate per hour: (cents) 
Up to 69% cents 9 
70-2944 cent — 10 
80-891, cents a — 11 
90—1.0614 cent 12 
$1.07 and above — Lae 


(c) Upon inciusion of repair work in the 
Pacific coast zone standards, this increase 
retroactive to April 1, was to apply. (The 
Pacific coast zone standards were the only 
agreements which do not include repair and 
conversion work.) 

(d) Rates to remain in effect until June 1, 
1948, on or about which date, and yearly 
thereafter, a wage review shall be conducted 
under procedure to be developed by the Ship- 
building Stabilization Committee. 

(e) Calendar premium days were to be 
abolished. 

(T) Sixth shift worked—time and one-half 
rate. 

(g) Seventh shift worked—double-time 


rate. 
(h) The following were to be considered 
‘shifts worked“: 


1. Time lost through injuries in the course 
of employment. 

2. Time lost through lack of work, or other 
reasons beyond employee's control. 

3. Time lost because of holiday shut-down. 

{i) Overtime and shift premiums for re- 
pair and conversion work to be referred to 
zone conferences. 

(i) Employees might waive right to vaca- 
tion, but should receive pay, over and above 
wages for work, at the time the vacation 
was due. 

(E) Establish training programs. 

(1) The shipbuilding stabilization com- 
mittee has no power to alter or amend zone 
. but shall interpret and apply 

(m) The Shipbuilding Stabilization Com- 
mittee might convene conferences to estab- 
lish approximate uniformity in length of 
shifts. 

(n) The effective dates for the above pro- 
Visions were: 

1. Pacific coast, April 1. 

2. Atlantic coast, June 23. 

3. Gulf coast, August 1. 

4. Great Lakes, June 2. 

Further, the zone standards agreements 
were altered to apply for the duration of the 
national emergency, as proclaimed by the 
President of the United States. This was 
also unanimous. 

It should be noted that the abolition of 
calendar premium days in the shipbuilding 
industry took place almost 4 months prior 
to President Roosevelt's Executive Order 9240. 

IL LATER HISTORY—WAGE REVIEWS 

Because of the issuance on October 3, 1942, 
of Executive Order 9250, the wage reviews 
of 1943 and 1944 as outlined by the Chi- 
cago amendments to the zone standard 
agreements were held by the National War 
Labor Board. The wage review for 1945 was 
held by the National Shipbuilding Confer- 
ence in Colorado Springs, where an 18-cent- 
per-hour increase was granted by majority 
vote of Government and labor, with manage- 
ment dissenting. However, all parties to the 
Colorado National Conference agreed that 
the zone standards themselves could only be 
amended by unanimous consent. 

Since the 1945 wage review had been 
postponed until December, it was felt by 
the stabilization committee that to hold the 
1946 wage review at the customary time, 
in June, would be meaningless, Therefore, 
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the stabilization committee voted to hold 
the 1946 wage review in January of 1947. 
The shipbuilding workers still have an equity 
in the 1946 wage review which has not yet 
been held. Even if the national emergency 
were declared at an end by the President 
of the United States or by joint resolution 
of Congress, the equity of the workers in 
the 1946 wage review to be conducted under 
the auspices of the Shipbuilding Stabilization 
Committee would still remain, and the re- 
view, according to the promise of the com- 
mittee, would still have to be held. 

Since the wage review of 1945 management 
has been taking the attitude that the zone 
standards agreements should be done away 
with, even prior to the end of the national 
emergency. As a matter of fact, eight man- 
agement members of the Shipbuilding Sta- 
bilization Committee have submitted their 
resignations to this committee. Management 
does not want to abide by its agreement of 
1941 and 1942. It is trying unilaterally to 
dissolve its collective-bargaining contract. 
Labor takes the position that management 
cannot be allowed unilaterally to dissolve 
a collective-bargaining agreement even 
though such agreement be national in its 
scope. Such allowance of dissolution by a 
single party would lead to the abrogation 
with impunity of every collective-bargaining 
agreement in the United States. Manage- 
ment must abide by its contract and by its 
pledged word. 

The termination of the zone standards 
agreements was set by the Chicago amend- 
ment to such agreements at the end of the 
national emergency. This termination date 
can be changed only by the unanimous con- 
sent of all parties, because to change this 
date would be amending the zone standards. 
Also, to change participation in the zone 
standards agreements can be done only by 
unanimous consent, because it would in ef- 
fect be amending these standards. Thus 
one party cannot withdraw without the con- 
sent of the other two. The termination 
date of the zone standards agreements can- 
not be changed except by the unanimous 
consent of the parties. 

During the wage review of 1945, the Gov- 
ernment procurement agencies indicated 
their desire to withdraw from participation 
in the national conference, although prom- 
ising to recognize the force and effect of 
the zone standards agreements. Both man- 
agement and labor refused to allow a party 
to the zone standards to withdraw with- 
out unanimous consent, and would not give 
the Government agencies consent to with- 
draw. 

Management has attempted to stop the 
working of the Shipbuilding Stabilization 
Committee itself by refusing to have a 
quorum present at the last two meetings 
of the committee. This is an indirect 
method of single-handed and arbitrary elim- 
ination of responsibility under the collec- 
tive agreements. 

This union has always taken the position 
that the zone-standards agreements and the 
stabilization committee should be continued 
after the termination of the state of national 
emergency, as proclaimed by the President 
of the United States. The other two parties 
to the zone standards agreements—namely, 
management and government—have refused 
to agree to our proposal to extend the ter- 
mination date of the zone standards agree- 
ments In turn, they cannot shorten or 
abridge the termination date of the zone 
standards agreements without unanimous 
consent, nor can they destroy the previous 
action of the shipbuilding stabilization com- 
mittee setting the 1946 wage review date for 
January 1947, without destroying the effec- 
tiveness of the zone standards agreements. 

Even when the President of the United 
States abolished all wage and salary con- 
trols, he recognized the equity of labor in 
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awards and gains previously granted by the 
wage and salary stabilization bodies. 

The shipbuilding workers have such an 
equity in the 1946 wage review. This can- 
not be destroyed without a complete abroga- 
tion of the tripartite collective agreement. 

The amendments to the zone standards 
agreements adopted at Chicago, specifically 
stated the following with regard to the wage 
review: 

“The rates herein established and put into 
effect shall remain in effect until June 1, 
1943, on or about which date a wage review 
shall be conducted under procedures to be 
developed by the Shipbuilding Stabilization 
Committee and thereafter annually on or 
about June 1, a like review will be conducted 
by that committee. : 

Management by refusing to allow a quorum 
of its representation to be present at the 
last two meetings of the stabilzation com- 
mittee, and thus obstructing the conduct of 
the wage review, is not abiding by the terms 
of its contract which is still in full force 
and effect. 

Management is attempting unilateral abro- 
gation of a tripartite agreement. 


POSTAL SERVICE TO GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, about 
6 weeks ago the Appropriations Commit- 
tee was met with a most serious situation 
in Germany and Austria, but particularly 
in Germany. Over there at that time 
there was a tremendous amount of suf- 
fering, want, hunger, and starvation. All 
over the northwestern part of our coun- 
try for example, in the States of Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Nebraska, and a great 
many other States, including Missouri, 
the President’s own State—there are 
millions of American citizens who have 
relatives in Germany or in Austria. Their 
relatives write to them and tell about 
the hunger, the want, the destitution, 
and the misery prevalent there. Yet the 
most that any American citizen has been 
able to send across has been one package 
a week, weighing not more than 11 
pounds. 

Finally we called a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the War Department, the 
Department of Commerce, the State De- 
partment, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment, to see whether we could facilitate 
the sending of packages to Germany and 
Austria. We were very materially 
assisted by Mr. Robert Patterson, Secre- 
tary of War. The Secretary of War got 
in touch with the military in Germany. 
They said they would be very glad to 
have the Post Office Department appoint 
two representatives for that purpose. 

The Post Office Department then got 
in touch with me; and we sent to the 
postal conference a distinguished citizen 
of North Dakota, Dr. Martin W. Roan, 
who was a major in World War I, and is a 
graduate of Heidelberg, and a man who 
can speak the German language. He has 
been in Germany and Austria at other 
times in his life. 

To serve with him, there was selected 
Mr. Anton Reider, president of the Coast 
Packing Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., a 
man who was born in that country, a 
man who is one of the leading financiers 
and a great humanitarian from Los 
Angeles, a man noted for his philan- 
thropy. 

Those two men went to Europe, and 
spent some 6 weeks there. They at- 
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tended the Postal Union Conference, for 
the Post Office Department; and then 
the United States military took them to 
place after place in Germany. 

They made their report to me yester- 
day, upon their return. That report 
bears out many of the things that had 
been receiving consideration by many 
persons who are, interested in German 
relief and the millions of Americans who 
are anxious to see to it that the size of 
packages which can be sent there is in- 
creased. I am happy to announce that 
the size of the packages has been in- 
creased from 11 pounds to 22 pounds. 
The mail sack is 34 feet in length, and 
it has been agreed that not only can 
food be sent over there, but also garden 
rakes, for instance, if their handles are 
no longer than 3 feet 6 inches. In addi- 
tion, kitchen utensils can be sent. The 
postage charge is to be exactly in pro- 
Portion to that on the 11-pound package, 
which cost, on an average, $3.50, and the 
postage was $1.54. The 22-pound pack- 
age will be worth approximately $7, and 
the postage will be $3.07. 

I wish to make it clear to the people 
of America that when complaints are 
made about the high postage rates on 
such packages, it should be understood 
that our Government is not to blame, nor 
is the President of the United States to 
blame. The most of that postage goes to 
another country, where the postal au- 
thorities charge for the handling of the 
mail and the packages. As a matter of 
fact, for the seven million 11-pound 
packages that have already gone 
abroad, I am informed by the Post Office 
Department that, instead of making a 
profit as has been alleged repeatedly in 
the newspapers, who do not know what 
they are talking about, there actually has 
been a loss of approximately 14 cents a 
package in postage. 

Mr. President, dealing with the same 
identical matter, bringing to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the desperate situation 
in Germany, the hunger and the want 
that are rampant all over that country 
today, taking up also the manner in 
which our President and the Congress’ 
have treated those people, I wanted to 
discuss briefly the report of Dr. Roan, 
and Mr. Reider, on the subject, but I 
shall cefer that for the present. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on June 
4, 1946, I delivered a speech on the floor 
of the Senate on the subject Is America 
Today a Peaceseeking Nation? At that 
time I called attention to the confusion 
and double-talx which marked the 
“statesmanship” of our times by saying: 

There has been so much said about Amer- 
ica’s new obligations in international affairs, 
and such a terrible misrepresentation of what 
is actually happening to America in the 
process of meeting those obligations, that 
I cannot permit another moment to go by 
without challenging again the completely 
false doctrine and the false philosophy which 
is destroying America, both from without 
and from within. 

Until our foreign policies, our dealings with 
other people, and our external relations with 
all the other nations of the world, are firmly 
rerooted and reestablished in traditional 
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American concepts and practices, America, 
as we have known it, is doomed. 


Mr. President, the distinguished Re- 
publican whip, the able junior Senator 
from Nebraska, repeatedly has risen on 
the floor of the Senate and brought this 

*matter to the attention of the Senate. 
He has been most able in his treatment 
of the subject. He has made statements, 
and he has supported them by docu- 
mentary proof; and yet nothing was 
done about it by our administration. 
Today, the situation is worse than at 
any other time since the war. In spite 
of all the glib talk to the contrary, Mr. 
President, we are being led further down 
the road toward our own destruction 
than we were a year ago. The same 
false doctrines are being preached, the 
same diplomatic double-talk is being 
used to beguile the American people, and 
the same forces which are already in 
process of destroying our ideals and our 
security, both at home and abroad, are 
in the saddle, riding mankind to its 
doom. The late President Roosevelt's 
warning to the American people is now 
being proved prophetic when he said: 
“We cannot purchase our security at the 
cost of other peoples’ freedom.” 

Mr, President, it is incredible that the 
United States Senate should be placed in 
the outrageous position of being asked— 
even to discuss—to say nothing of con- 
firm, the treacherous secret agreements 
that have been entered into by American 
Presidents, who have abandoned Ameri- 
can principles and the dignity and honor 
of the Presidency itself, to become the 
world’s chief power-politicians. 

Let us take the Italian treaty for 
instance: It is exactly what Signor 
Orlando, the president of the Italian 
peace delegation at Versailles called it, 
“A massacre of justice.” 

On Feburary 10, 1947, none other than 
one of the master minds, Adolph A, 
Berle, described this “massacre of jus- 
tice,” in the following terms: 

It is not, in fact, a treaty of peace at all. 
The negotiations were only secondarily nego- 
tiations for a treaty of peace with Italy. The 
basis was the situation created by military 
occupations of territory set up when Ger- 
many collapsed. Treaties based on battle- 
field conditions, temporary occupations, and 
disturbances following a huge war are rarely 
enduring. 


Mr. President, what are those condi- 
tions about which Mr. Berle spoke? 
Over a year ago I warned of what those 
conditions were and of what those con- 
ditions threatened to do to America if 
they were not altered by a radical change 
in our foreign policy. At that time, the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
and the able Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EasTLAND] joined upon this floor in 
bringing to the attention of the Senate 
and of the administration what was 
being done in Europe and particularly 
in Germany. 

At that time I said: 

The commitments made at Moscow, 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam have torn the 
world in two. The new world of interna- 
tionalism which was promised the Ameri- 
can people as a reward for their sacrifice 
and suffering is gone. That world required 
the genuine and voluntary cooperation of the 
major victors of this war in all economic, 
political, financial, and military problems 
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of the world. That world required the vol- 
untary and sovereign participation of a 
score or more nations which have now been 
swallowed up in the spheres of influence 
parceled out to each other by the Big Three. 
That world required the immediate supplant- 
ing of tyrannical and revolutionary regimes 
with the stable elements within each society 
which would have the power and which could 
be depended upon thoroughly to enter into 
negotiations and contracts as genuine rep- 
resentatives of the peoples and nations in- 
volved in all future transactions and agree- 
ments between nations. That world required 
the reincorporation of the vanquished peo- 
ples into the economic, social, and political 
structure of the family of nations on a just 
and equitable basis. 


The war has been over for 2 years, Mr. 
President, and yet nothing has been 
done. I continue the quotation: 

Instead, Mr. President, the world has been 
torn in two. The system of sovereign and 
independent states upon which all our inter- 
national law of the past 400 years has been 
founded has been destroyed. Russia stands 
today behind an iron curtain that stretches 
around half the world, including the Eurasian 
Continent. Russia has been left in control 
of the minority populations and the vast 
majority of the natural resources of both 
Europe and Asia. 


America has been left with a condition, 
which even in peacetime, means we must 
underwrite and support two bankrupt im- 
perial possessions in western Europe and 
eastern Asia. 


That is the same as what was said by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Nebraska. That is what was said by the 
able Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND]. Yet nothing has been done even 
to this time. 

As Mr. Berle said, “Treaties based 
upon such battlefield conditions are 
rarely enduring.” These conditions have 
long since compelled England to start 
reneging on her commitments made un- 
der these secret agreements all over the 
world. The very fact that on March 9, 
1947, England formally reneged on her 
commitments under the alleged Italian 
treaty makes it perfectly obvious that 
the Senate’s ratification of this crime 
against the peace will only put a fur- 
ther strain on the American taxpayer, 
spread the seeds of future conflict and 
unrest and misery, legalize the very Teh- 
ran and Yalta betrayals which have 
placed Russia in the position which has 
become so frightening that the Presi- 
dent has declared an all-out war against 
communism, while all the time taking us 
further down the road of power politics, 
from which we can never escape. 

Mr. President, nowhere are we as a 
nation standing for principle. Expe- 
diency has become the order of the day. 
All the alleged progress we are making 
toward peace, about which our states- 
men are so fond of talking, is now anal- 
ogous only to a rake’s progress in de- 
bauchery and dissolution. We are caught 
in a vicious circle of secret negotiations, 
double talk, Presidential precommitment 
of Congress, and the abandonment of 
honest and open discussion of basic 
American policies from which there 
seems to be no escape. 

This dilemma of the leaders of our bi- 
partisan foreign policy is nowhere better 
stated than in a letter of the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG], ad- 
dressed to Representative Howarp H. 
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BUFFETT, of Nebraska. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who was a 
party, a leading party, I may say, on the 
Republican side, to this matter of bi- 
partisan policy for our Government, 
wrote to the distinguished Congressman, 
Howarp H. BUFFETT, of Nebraska, as fol- 
lows: 

Of course, I entirely share your anxiety 
that we shall have a maximum of public in- 
formation in America regarding the conduct 
of our foreign affairs. At some stages in 
these proceedings it is impossible to pursue 
this public policy. On the one hand we are 
circumscribed by the fact that there are 
delicate stages in almost every negotiation 
when it would obviously be impractical for 
governments to disclose their proposals. 

On the other hand, our Government is not 
entirely a free agent in such matters be- 
cause publicity requires mutual consent by 
us and by other foreign powers. But when- 
ever negotiations arrive at a point which 
produces an American commitment, I agree 
with you, there should never be any secret 
commitment. 


Mr. President, these treaties with Italy 
and the satellite countries are only a hint 
of what is coming when the treaties with 
the ex-enemy countries are brought be- 
fore the Senate. If our statesmen con- 
tinue to play the role of power politicians 
they may save their own faces for the 
time being, but they will not be able to 
save either America, or the peace, from 
destruction. 

Recently, Anne O’Hare McCormick, 
one of the late President’s closest friends 
and confidants, wrote of the frightening 
conditions in Europe by warning our 
statesmen that— 

Prolonging the present condition of sus- 
pense on the continent can only lead to 
catastrophe. There is no use outlawing the 
atomic bomb if the great powers follow poli- 
cies that produce the conditions of war. 
In Europe, these conditions are creating 
a zone of pauper states. As to Germany, 
everybody now admits that the occupation 
is a failure in itself and a menace to the 
rest of the continent. The state of Europe 
today is the first threat to the peace of the 
world. 


Mr. President, yesterday the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY] and the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND] and other Senators and Represen- 
tatives witnessed the showing of 4,000 
feet of film in the auditorium of the 
Archives Building. After witnessing 
that showing many members of the au- 
dience to whom I spoke, among whom 
were keymen in the various Government 
departments, said our occupation of Ger- 
many had been a total failure. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. It is now 15 minutes 
after 6. The Senator is making quite 
an attack upon his own party, upon the 
leadership in foreign relations in his 
party, upon the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. I do not know 
how long he expects to continue with 
that kind of attack and criticism. I 
think I shall be obliged to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. I hope I will not 
be obliged to do so. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I am making no attack upon 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 


how far he has gone in the matter of bi- 
partisanship, that at times the adminis- 
tration has not said one word to him un- 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I am not going to in- 


he expects the Senate to continue in ses- 
sion tonight? 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
deeply appreciate the speech the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
is making. I* has a bearing on the 
foreign policy and upon the situation in 
Europe. I also wish to say that the 
Senator from Washington {Mr. Cars], 
who wants to leave on an official mission 
this evening to study the problems of 
small business, would like to make a 
statement. I have said to the Senator 
from Washington that I would stay here 
if the acting minority leader will also 
stay until he has concluded his remarks, 
because I feel we should accommodate 
him, inasmuch as he is making an official 
trip. Iam satisfied that the distinguished 
Senater from North Dakota, who has 
laid the basis for his remarks and has 
gotten well into his speech, will conclude 
quickly, and then the Senator from Wash- 
ington can make his speech thereafter. 
Mr. HATCH. Iam perfectly willing to 
stay with the Senator from Nebraska and 
listen to the Senator from Washington. 
I suggest that we might proceed. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota will proceed. 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on 
March 12, 1947, President Truman called 
for an all-out offensive against com- 
munism, and declared in his Truman 
doctrine that we were going to take every 
step to put an end to the confusion, 
chaos, and suffering which were provid- 
ing such a fertile ground for the spread 
of Soviet influence. Yet, the policies we 
are pursuing in central Europe, particu- 
larly in Germany, provide the grimmest 
evidence of the way this administration 
is double talking the American people 
and the American way of life to destruc- 
tior 


Mr. President, it would be idiotic if now 
we permitted anything, any crisis, or any 
emergency, to distract us from following 
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through on the imperative need for a 
complete reorientation of our policies to- 
ward the German people. For, as Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlain wrote in the 
April 16, 1947, issue of Human Events: 


In diplomatic struggle, as well as in mili- 
tary warfare, there are primary and secondary 
fronts. President Truman's proposal to ex- 
tend what amounts to peacetime lend-lease 
aid to Greece and Turkey has aroused Nation- 
wide and world-wide excitement. 
economically undeveloped Balkan couniries 
do not represent the truly decisive area of the 
American-Soviet duel. That area, in Europe, 
is Germany. 

The Soviet Government could easily re- 
sign itself to a temporary check at the Dar- 
Ganelles if it could anticipate the absorption 
of the whole of Germany into its sphere of 
influence. Such an absorption might be ex- 


from the Pacific to the Rhine. This empire 
would be so large in population, so vast in 


tance, that it would be largely impervious to 
sea power. It would be a tremendous base 
such as no conqueror ever possessed in the 
past. 

It is most unwise for President Tru- 
man to seek to get out from under his 
own responsibility by charging Russia 
with being a threat to the worid peace, 
while at the same time he continues to 
be responsible for policies toward Ger- 


Mr. President, record plainly re- 
veals that this administration, and its 
hate group, fellow- traveler hangers-on, 
either through a brutal thirst for ven- 
geance, or through a deliberate desire to 
betray American principles and Ameri- 
ca’s security, have played the role of 
Stalin’s left hand in Europe. Further- 
more, up until this moment, the record 
shows that neither the American people 
nor their elected representatives in 
either House of Congress have had one 
single word to say about the inhuman 
pro-Communist policies which this ad- 
ministration has imposed on the German 
people. 

From the time the slogan “Uncondi- 
tional Surrender” was announced to the 
world, in the Moscow declaration of No- 
vember 1, 1943, until this very moment, 
the American people have been com- 
pletely ignored by those who have di- 
rected the implementation of our policies 
of hatred and vengeance toward the Ger- 
man people. 

The very term, “Unconditional Sur- 
render,” met with the almost universal 
repudiation of the American people. Yet 
they could not force this administration 
to abandon that brutal, empty, self-de- 
feating slogan, for a constructive Amer- 
ican statement of peace aims. As a con- 
sequence, Mr. President, the record now 
shows that this very slogan itself consti- 
tutes one of the major criminal blunders 
in the history of American statesman- 

In the first place, Mr. President, the 
“Unconditional Surrender” slogan de- 
stroyed the American principles con- 
tained in the Atlantic Charter. In the 
Saturday Evening Post of March 1945, 
one of our most informed authorities on 
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wrote: 


If we reread the Atlantic Charter carefully, 
we can see that when it was published in 
August 1941 it seemed possible to us then 
that the war in Europe need not become a 
continental fevolution. Its comparatively 
mild provisions, drawn up by President 
Roosevelt still pictured the war in limited 
terms. All during the ensuing year, our dis- 
cussion about postwar Europe generally fore- 
saw some kind of acceptable place for Ger. 
many, with no sweeping territorial change in 
Europe once Hitler and his Nazi system were 
overthrown. 

Those critics who have been complaining 
that Stalin and Churchill killed the Atlantic 
Charter by their action in Poland and Greece 
had failed to observe that the Atlantic Char- 
ter was killed from the day when the three 
greatest powers accepted unconditional sur- 
render in its place. 


In the second place, Mr. President, 
there is now no longer any question but 
that this asinine slogan indefinitely pro- 
longed the war. On March 13, 1945, 
David Lawrence wrote: 

Actually, few men in Washington know 
what's ahead. Again and again the German 
Will to fight has been underestimated by offi- 
cial Washington. The slogan demanding 
unconditional surrender and the announce- 
ment from Yalta that. portends economic 
Strangulation for the German people for 
many years to come, are two factors which 
are constantly ignored here for the simple 
reason that to give weight to them is to criti- 
cize the administration here and th» Allied 
spokesmen abroad for a blundering policy 
that prolongs the war. 


In the third place, Mr. President, there 
can no longer be any question but that 
this slogan, “unconditional surrender,” 
turned loose the Soviets in eastern Eu- 
rope to loot, rape, plunder, and impose 
their system on the nations of eastern 
Europe, at the cost of the terrible sacri- 
fices of American blood and treasure, 
following our second front in Normandy. 
In a December 1944 issue of the Stars and 
Stripes a leading editorial charged: 

British and Russian preoccupation with 
objectives other than the defeat of Germany 
was responsible for allied failure to achieve 
expectations in the United States that the 
war in Europe would be over by now. Since 
D-day in France, greater preoccupation has 
been shown by Russia in her Baikan and 
Baltic’ , intended to insure her se- 
curity, and by Great Britain in Italy, Greece, 
and Albania, to protect her lifeline through 
the Mediterranean to India than in achieve- 
ment of the prime objective of our American 
Army—prompt defeat of Germany. 


On January 3, Dorothy Thompson also 
charged: 

We have been unable to transform the 
political coalition into an entity to deal with 
Germany. The allied approach to the Ger- 
man problem has been to try to find a com- 
promise between opposite interests, instead 
of creating a new common interest, by cre- 
ating a new world. We are unable to draft 
@ program for a defeatéd Germany, because 
the accession of any. part of Germany to any 
one of the Allied Powers means an eXtension 
of the power of one ally at the cost of an- 
other. At the bottom of our dilemma over 
Germany is the fear of the allled powers of 
each other. 


In the fourth place, Mr. President, be- 
cause of the fact that these allied fears 
of each other were the prime motivating ` 
factor in our treatment of the German 
problem. We actually abandoned the 
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Cierman underground, and thus made all 
hope of an internal uprising or revolution 
impossible, thus making impossible the 
emergence of any German government 
with which we could deal. 

In the Washington Daily News of April 
22, 1947, Frederick Woltman wrote that 
Allan Dulles, the brother of John Foster 
Dulles, and the chief of the Office of Stra- 
tegie Services in Switzerland during the 
war, had charged: 

With encouragement from the United 
States and Britain, leading members of the 
German high command stood ready to liqui- 
date the Nazis and end the European war. 
Instead, Roosevelt-Churchill high strategy 
ignored official reports of an organized revolt 
against Hitler by the German generals and 
important civilians and missed the boat. 

As a result, the war was prolonged 10 
months, with heavy casualties, especially at 
the battle of the Bulge, and with an added 
cost of billions. 


Mr. Dulles further stated: 


More and more evidence is accumulating 
that we should have driven a wedge between 
the German Army and the Nazi gang and 
ended the war in the summer of 1944. But 
we were hamstrung by the Casablanca for- 
mula for “unconditional surrender", and vy 
the fear that Russia would run out on us 
if we gave encouragement to the German 
underground, 

Both Washington and London were fully. 
informed of all the conspirators were at- 
tempting to do, but it sometimes seemed 
that those who determined policy in America 
and England were making the task as dif- 
ficult as possible by uniting all Germans to 
resist to the bitter end. 


Actually, Mr. President, this formula 
“unconditional surrender” now appears 
to have been designed specifically to 
make it impossible for Germany to sur- 
render at all. 

On December 29, 1944, Dorothy 
Thompson made just such a charge 


against this administration when she 


wrote: 

The circumstances of the war make it im- 
possible—exactly impossible to fulfill this 
demand. For unconditional surrender— 
surrender is an act from the enemy toward 
ourselves. It is not surrender if we beat 
him flat on the ground, army by army, and 
city by city. That is step-by-step conquest, 
but not surrender. There are pre-conditions 
to unconditional surrender. In the German 
case, it involves giving up the nation, not 
merely the armies, to something. From the 
side of the United Nations, it involves cre- 
ating something to which the nation as such 
can surrender. She cannot surrender as a 
whole to a whole. She must surrender her- 
self in parts to other parts. Surrender, 
therefore, involves the denial and destruc- 
tion of her own existence by herself. 


Thus, Mr. President, as a consequence 
of this slogan, we find ourselves con- 
fronted with a situation in Europe which 
would be frightening enough had this 
administration heeded the warnings and 
protests against unconditional sur- 
render of the American people, and had 
the President found some construciive 
policy for correcting the tragic mistakes 
which followed the military annihila- 
tion of Germany as a nation. Instead, 
as with the war, so with the armistice 
and the peace, Mr. Morgenthau and his 
coterie of “bloody-bitter enders” had 
concocted a scheme designed to make 
the annihilation and the extermination 
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of the German Nation and of the Ger- 
man people complete. 

The record shows that, over a year ago, 
I entered into the Recorp a documentary 
account of the universal protest of the 
American people against the savage pol- 
icies which this administration was fol- 
lowing toward the German people in a 
speech entitled “America’s Choice— 
Peace or the Morgenthau Plan.” That 
record included protests from leading 


churchmen, businessmen, and labor 
leaders and organizations clear across 
this country. 


That record of hate and vengeance 
against which I protested, included the 
refusal by this administration to make 
any attempt to distinguish between the 
guilty and innocent; the imposition of 
mass starvation on 20,000,000 Germans 
under the American flag; the singling 
out of Germany for special vindictive 
treatment; the refusal of UNRRA aid to 
German children while both Austria and 
Italy were granted UNRRA supplies; the 
refusal on the part of this administra- 
tion to permit the American Red Cross 
to succor the helpless and the dying, if 
they were of German extraction; the re- 
refusal to permit even the Christian 
churches to minister relief in the name 
of Christ, for many long months follow- 
ing the end of the war, and general be- 
trayal of American and Christian prin- 
ciples which resulted in such revolting 
consequences that representatives of our 
leading newspapers did not even dare to 
report the truth, even when they were 
granted permission to see for themselves. 
Even to this moment, this particularized 
hatred of the German people has been in- 
corporated into the constitution of the 
International Refugee Organization, 
which denies any aid to any Germans of 
ethnic origin although no such restric- 
tion applies to any other nationality or 
race or people. 

Mr. President, the Morgenthau plan, 
which had been incorporated into the 
Potsdam declaration, had produced such 
chaos in Germany even during the first 
6 months following the war that Presi- 
gent Truman asked Byron Price, on 
August 30, 1945, to investigate conditions 
in Germany. On November 9, Byron 
Price reported to the President that: 

There can be no question that the ven- 
geance of nature’s god lies heavily on the 
German people. They are paying in kind for 
the unparalleled misery and cruelties for 
which they are responsible. There is plenty 
of evidence that the Germans are nursing 
old and new hatreds with mounting bit- 


terness as their situation becomes more 
desperate 


As a consequence of Byron Price’s 
warnings and urgent recommendations, 
on November 28, 1945, President Truman 
sent a request to the secretaries of the 
War and Navy Departments, asking for 
their earliest consideration of the Price 
recommendations. I am informed that 
when this request of the President’s was 
passed on to the military government in 
Germany, General Clay took it upon 
himself to let it be known he wanted no 
change in the Morgenthau directives, 
and word came back from Clay’s head- 
quarters to the President that everything 
was going well. 
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Yet, when American protests continued 
to mount, on March 28, the Allied Con- 
trol Council issued their 3-year plan for 
the “level of German industry.” This 
was at least the beginning of a modi- 
fication of the colossally stupid Morgan- 
thau recommendation which was re- 
leased to the world on September 15, 
1944, in Quebec, a plan which would 
have flooded the Ruhr mines, and which 
would have put the entire Ruhr and Saar 
industrial centers out of action. 

Yet, because of this completely in- 
adequate so-called agreement among the 
Big Four, conditions continued to steadily 
deteriorate in German and central Eu- 
rope at such an alarming rate that 5 
months later, Secretary Byrnes made his 
now famous Stuttgart spzech in which 
he called for a reversal of past American 
policies and promised new hope to the 
German people. 

Yet, Mr. President, since then, the con- 
ditions in Germany have continued to 
grow steadily worse. 

We were encouraged to believe that, 
when on December 2, 1946, the bi-zonal 
agreement between the British and 
Americans was entered into, we had 
turned the corner and were implement- 
ing Byrnes’ Stuttgart speech, thus re- 
versing the trends in Germany. Yet, 
Mr. President, I want to quote here from 
a letter just written by one of the high- 
est ranking American officials in Berlin: 

It is true that the British zone has been 
worse off than was ever admitted before the 
merger. I personally doubt that General 
Clay would ever have egreed to a merger if 
he had really been informed of how very 
much worse off food conditions were in the 
British zone—but it is too late to worry 
about that now, Since January 1, under 
British pressures, conditions have been 
steadily improved in the British zone and 


steadily deteriorating in the United States 
zone. 


Mr. President, from our highest levels 
of government, as well as our press and 
radio, now come belated admission that 
the catastrophe now brewing in Ger- 
many threatens to drag the whole of 
Europe into chaos and communism. 

The list of those who are now fearful 
of what is taking place in Europe has 
now become a long and very respectable 
one. As far back as March 30, 1946, 
George Fielding Eliot, a former member 
of the infamous Society for the Pre- 
vention of World War III.“ who has nev- 
er been known for his softness toward 
the German people, wrote: 


It is perfectly clear that the British tax- 
payer cannot and the American taxpayer will 
not, continue much longer to support the 
German population or the population in the 
Anglo-American zones, in idleness and mis- 
ery. Nor is it conceivable that we could 
maintain an army of occupation and con- 
tinue to accept political responsibility in a 
country whose population we are permitting 
to starve to death. Therefore, we are faced 
with a perfectly clear alternative: Either to 
withdraw altogether, in which case either 
the Russians will move in and take over, 
or a new German dictator will appear and 
take over, or take the necessary steps to re- 
vive the German economy on the only prac- 
ticable basis which will enable the German 
people to earn their bread—that is, by man- 
ufacturing for export. g 
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On September 10, 1946, my distin- 
guished colleague the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, Tarr] charged this administration 
with unprincipled appeasement of Rus- 
sia, and especially in our policies toward 
Germany, when he said: 

Not only has our policy in Germany been 
wrong, it has been futile and impossible. 
We have pursued contradictory policies 
which have only created contempt as well as 
hatred for America. 


On October 19, 1946, the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] urged 
a complete change in this administra- 
9 policies toward Germany, when he 

The industrial rebirth of Germany is nec- 
essary for Europe and the United States 
doesn’t want to destroy that vanquished 
nation. 


On November 3, 1946, Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay warned this administration, and 
the American people, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, that: 

The minimum German economy must be 
restored if we are to have any lasting suc- 
cess in reeducating the German people to 
a peaceful philosophy of life and in im- 
planting permanently the democratic proc- 
esses in which we believe. 


On November 22, 1946, George Meader, 
chief counsel for the special Senate Com- 
mittee Investigating the National De- 
fense Program, stated in his report: 

Our policy needs to be spelled out in more 
specific terms than it now is. We may be 
creating more problems than we solve. After 
the program of the “Level of industry plan” 
has been accomplished, we may be further 
from peace, stability, and a high level of 
civilization in Europe than before the pro- 
gram was formulated. This is the field in 
which Congress was not consulted, but for 
which it will have to pay the bill. In justice 
to Congress and the American people, they 
both should be fully and accurately informed. 
The committee ought to explore thoroughly 
and in a continuing investigation, the con- 
duct of government in occupied areas on the 
part of United States agencies. Considerable 
opposition has developed to the committee's 
investigation. In my opinion, the facts ob- 
tained in the preliminary investigation, indi- 
cate clearly the need of a thorough study by 
the committee. Efforts which have been 
recently made to block this inquiry, fortify 
that conclusion, by raising the suspicion that 
there is something to hide which the com- 
mittee might uncover if it did conduct the 
investigation. 


Mr. President, in the light of the Presi- 
dent’s recent call for an all-out offensive 
against communism, and for a weeding 
out of pro-Communist sympathizers here 
at home, I wonder whether this demand 
for an investigation of subversive ele- 
ments has been extended to the person- 
nel, which thus far has been carrying out 
these betrayals of American principles in 
Germany. 

The Saturday Evening Post of January 
18, 1947, stated in its leading editorial: 

The lag between the time when Americans 
sense that something is wrong and the time 
when they decide to do something about it 
is usually wide. True to form we have 
taken almost 2 years to demand that the 
mess in Germany be cleared up, insofar as we 
are responsible for it. Disquiet, first aroused 
by stories of looting in Germany and the 
persuasive ways of American soldiers with 
frauleins, is now felt for the whole structure 
of American prestige abroad and for the 
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permanence of any contribution we may 
make for the pacification of the world. The 
popular demand is for reform. 


On January 21, 1947, General Mc- 
Narney called for the immediate revision 
of the wartime blacklist of foreign com- 
panies to permit the swift revival of Ger- 
man export trade, and called further for 
the immediate abolition of the trading 
with the enemy act. 

On January 24, according to the Wash- 
ington Post of January 25, 1947, the 
union of South Africa joined with Aus- 
tralia in demanding “a quick revision of 
the Potsdam agreement to improve Ger- 
many’s war-blighted economy, which it 
described as a dangerous potential 
menace to peace.” 

On February 21, 1947, General Mc- 
Narney called for an immediate end to 
the Army’s rule of the American military 
government, saying: 

The Army, which isn't organized or trained 
for governmental procedure, is not the 
proper instrument. 


On February 24, 1947, Mr. Joseph E. 
Evans, the Wall Street Journal’s staff 
correspondent in Berlin, wrote as the 
Moscow Conference on the German 
Treaty opened: 

Germany on the eve of the Conference, 
which is intended finally to concern itself 
with her problems, is a frozen chaos of dis- 
illusionment, cynicism, and despair. 


In the March issue of the United Na- 
tions News correspondents cabled from 
Europe: 

After 20 months of occupation, western 
Germany still lies buried in social, political, 
and moral rubble. 


On February 27, 1947, General McNar- 
ney reiterated his demand by saying: 

Military officers are not equipped for mili- 
tary government, and the military should be 
a police force for the civil governor. 


At the same time General McNarney 
warned that the Allies had failed in their 
four-power rule of Germany. 

On February 28, 1947, former President 
Herbert Hoover, after being requested by 
President Truman to undertake the dif- 
ficult assignment of investigating the 
economic conditions in Germany, re- 
ported: 

Those who believe in vengeance and the 
punishment of the great mass of Germans, 
not concerned in the Nazi conspiracy, can 
now have no misgivings, for all of them, 
in food, warmth, and shelter, have been 
sunk to the lowest level known in a hun- 
dred years of western history. If western 
civilization is to survive in Europe it must 
survive in Germany. After all, our flag flies 
over these people. That flag means some- 
thing more than military power. 


On March 2, 1947, Hanson Baldwin, 
one of our ablest military analysts, wrote 
in the New York Times: 

Germany is divided and broken, slowly 
starving, a cancerous growth in the heart 
of western Europe, a breeding place for the 
dark philosophy of Nietsche. There fes- 
ters in her ruins the poison of fascism, the 
virus of communism; either totalitaranism 
flourishes in decadence and destruction. 


On March 3, 1947, Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
has been one of the foremost champions 
of the Morgenthau plan, wrote: 


All thinking people have long known that 
Germany has to return to a self-supporting 
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basis. We must help Germany to build such 
industries as she needs for exports, since 
it is self-evident that we cannot expect to 
create in the heart of Europe a happy and 
democratic people unless they have hope for 
the future. 


On March 24, Herbert Hoover re-en- 
forced his warning of the gravity of the 
German problem when he stated in his 
Third Economic Report to the President: 


At the present time the taxpayers of Great 
Britain and the United States are con- 
tributing nearly $600,000,000 a year to pre- 
vent starvation of the Germans in the Brit- 
ish and American zones alone. The drain 
is likely to be even greater after peace un- 
less the policies now in action are changed. 
We desperately need recovery in all of Eu- 
rope; we need it not only for economic rea- 
sons, but as the first necessity of peace. There 
is only one path to recovery in Europe—that 
is production. The productivity of Europe 
cannot be restored without the restoration 
of Germany as a contributor to that pro- 
ductivity. 


Again on April 12, 1947, Gen. Joseph 
McNarney warned this administration: 

This concentrated population of nearly 70,- 
000,000 must be offered an early hope for 
economic and political stability; if they are 
forced to live without hope, the inevitable 
consequence will be chaos in Europe fol- 
lowed by a rebirth of totalitarianism. 


On April 28, 1947, Secretary of State 
Marshall confirmed all of these terrify- 
ing reports when he said: 

The recovery of Europe has been far slower 
than was expected. Disintegrating forces are 
becoming evident. The patient is sinking 
while the doctors deliberate. 


The Secretary went on to say that con- 
ditions were so alarming that the United 
States has determined to take its own in- 
dependent course of action in a last ditch 
fight to prevent collapse, when he said: 


I believe that action cannot await com- 
promise through exhaustion. New issues 
arise daily. Whatever action is possible to 
meet these pressing problems must be taken 
without delay. 


On April 29, 1947, Walter Lippmann 
warned the United States ‘Chamber of 
Commerce that— 


We stand virtually alone, in respect to 
money and military power confronting Russia 
in Europe and Asia. The British weakness, 
compelling her to withdraw from the Middle 
East will soon compel her to relinquish to the 
United States her commitments in Germany. 
There has been a steady deterioration in the 
world, which, if not reversed, most inexor- 
ably lead—and at no distant date—to the 
economic collapse of western Europe, includ- 
ing Britain, France, Italy and western 
Germany. 


On April 29, John Foster Dulles backed 
up Secretary Marshall’s statement that 
this administration has determined that 
we shall not permit our independence of 
action to be paralyzed while the patient 
sinks. Mr. Dulles stated in a radio 
broadcast that— 


It is imperative that our two-zone merger 
be a success. Our joint area includes the 
Ruhr, which is the economic heart beat of 
Europe. Today that heart is barely beating. 
We should, of course, invoke the aid of the 
United Nations whenever it can do the job. 
But we cannot let ourselves be stymied mere- 
ly because we cannot get agreement or be- 
cause the United Nations is not yet able to 
take over the full task of maintaining free- 
dom in the world. 
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On May 8, 1947, former Under Secre- 
tary Dean Acheson declared that— 

Failure of the Moscow Conference means 
America must push ahead with reconstruc- 
tion of those two great workshops of Europe 
and Asia. 


Mr. President, it is at this point where 
the American people will now be able to 
see the hydra-headed contradictions of 
this administration concerning their 
policies toward Germany in the form of 
double talk at its worst. We have been 
told that the time had come to change 
our policies. We have been assured that 
that change was in process of realization. 
We have been told by our highest Gov- 
ernment officials, from Secretary Mar- 
shall down, that because we would no 
longer compromise American principles 
we could not reach any agreement with 
Russia at the latest Moscow Conference. 

Yet, Mr. President, on April 28, 1947, 
the foreign ministers in Moscow signed 
five agreements which, in effect, pledged 
America’s continued implementation of 
the very policies which have created such 
chaos in Europe. Nowhere, and at no 
point, did our representatives at Moscow 
stand on, or stand for a return to, basic 
American principles. According to this 
directive of April 28, agreement was 
reached to continue our policies toward 
the German people in the following five 
categories: First, demilitarization; sec- 
ond, denazification; third, democratiza- 
tion; fourth, population transfers; and 
fifth, prisoners of war. 

Mr. President, it is unbelievable that 
the American people should be led to 
believe that we intend to oppose the ex- 
tension of communism by taking unilat- 
eral steps to insure success in reviving 
Germany and Europe, while at the same 
time they are being forced to continue 
to underwrite policies of further destruc- 
tion and dismantling of plants in Ger- 
many. 

The whole question of deindustrializa- 
tion was dealt with in the Hoover report, 
at the request of the President, and the 
recommendation made that: 

We adopt at once a new economic concept 
fn peace with Germany. We should free 
German industry, subject to a control com- 
mission. The removal and destruction of 
plants (except direct arms plants) should 
stop. 


Mr. President, I would go even further, 
in the light of terrible shortage of goods 
and manufactured material around the 
world, and demand that these direct 
arms plants, rather than be destroyed, 
ought to be turned into peacetime in- 
dustrial use. Certainly, this kind of a 
policy would immeasurably hasten the 
beginning of a development toward a 
minimum standard of living, which 
would contribute tremendously to the 
revival of the whole European economy. 

Mr. President, our policies of deindus- 
trialization during the past year in Ger- 
many have been so stupid that the Con- 
gressional Committee on Postwar Eco- 
nomic Planning urged on December 30, 
1946, that the level of industry orders of 
March 28, 1946, be ignored whenever they 
conflicted with exports so that there 
might be an earlier recovery and pay- 
ment for the vitally needed food imports. 
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I ask the careful attention of the Sen- 
ate as I read these following figures of 
the total production allowed the German 
manufacturers during the year 1946 by 
the American military government. 
Until December 1, 1946, the manufac- 
turers of greater Hesse presented offers 
of peacetime manufactured goods to the 
American military authorities totaling 
RM61,788.907, comprising 1,361 single 
offers. Although the German producers 
regularly mentioned their old customers 
in their offers, only RM12,000,000 worth 
of goods were contracted for by the mil- 
itary. Of this sum, RM8,000,000 was for 
timber exported to England and 
RM1,610,000 for potash and stone salt. 

In the Province of Bavaria, our au- 
thorities were offered from January 17 
to December 1946, RM42,000,000 totaling 
513 separate offers. Of this total only 
RM7,165,000 were contracted for includ- 
ing one large contract which the French 
took over and which left only RM1,742,- 
572 worth of finished goods permitted to 
be manufactured. 

In the Province of Wurttemburg 
Baden, the American military govern- 
ment received offers totalling RM55,- 
100,000 worth of manufactured goods 
comprising 750 offers, of which only 40 
offers totaling RM2,000,000 were ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. President, is there any Member 
of this Senate who would sanction a con- 
tinuation of such insane policies in the 
future? Is there any Member who would 
be able to explain just how our basic 
policies in this regard are to be altered 
in the face of these new foreign minis- 
ters’ agreements? 

Certainly, a continuation of these 
ruthless policies in Germany and Europe 
cannot help but drag Europe down fur- 
ther into the misery and want and 
starvation on which communism feeds. 

Mr. President, we read in the second 
agreement of April 28 that— 

The Control Council is directed: (1) to 
take all appropriate measures to hasten the 
process of denazification throughout Ger- 
many; (2) to complete as soon as possible 
the removal of former active Nazis and mili- 
tarists from public and semipublic office and 
from positions of responsibility in important 
private undertaking. 


In the face of President Truman’s 
charge that Russia is now a dangerous 
threat to the world and an aggressor, 
and his demand that we must jump head 
first into an all-out offensive against 
communism, it is incredible that this 
administration has agreed to continue to 
follow out one of the most pro-Commu- 
nist policies ever devised, namely, that 
of denazification. There is no quicker 
way to destroy our last hope for a demo- 
cratic Germany than to continue our 
denazification policies of the past. 

In the first place, this denazification 
process is based on a concept of law 
that is wholly alien to our own. We 
have proceeded on the brutal and dan- 
gerous thesis of “collective guilt,” and 
we have fastened it on the German peo- 
ple as a whole. For instance, in part 2 
of directive 38 of the Allied Control 
Council, we find the following categories 
into which the whole German population 
has been divided: First, major offenders; 
second, offenders—activists, militarists, 
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and profiteers; third, lesser offenders— 
probationers; fourth, followers; fifth, 
persons exonerated—those included in 
the above categories who can prove 
themselves not guilty before a tribunal. 

Mr. President, is there a single Sena- 
tor on the Senate floor today who will 
rise to defend any such perversion of 
American justice as this? Is there any- 
one who would champion such a system 
of law for the United States? In our way 
of life, a person is innocent until he has 
been proved guilty. But under our de- 
nazification procedure, every German is 
guilty until he or she can prove himself 
innocent. It is little wonder that the 
Meader report recommended that this 
whole question of denazification be fully 
explored by a congressional investigating 
committee. 

Certainly, the American people do not 
know that this denazification process, 
by destroying what remains of German 
law and jurisprudence, by the Gestapo 
techniques which completely destroy all 
security and makes personal liberties in 
Germany impossible of realization, by 
wiping out the middle classes, and by 
eliminating their potential tremendous 
contribution of skills and knowledge 
which are so desperately needed for re- 
construction, are all playing directly into 
the hands of the Communists. 

Mr. President, I want to quote directly 
from another letter written within the 
month by one of our highest ranking of- 
ficials in Germany: 

It is unbelievable how much havoc the de- 
nazification policies are still causing. In some 
cases our best German people who have al- 
ready been working for us, many, many 
months have been processed and reprocessed 
a halt dozen times. Naturally, Germans hesi- 
tate to subject themselves to this kind of 
treatment. Furthermore, why should they 
move from established positions in one land 
to a headquarters in a strange land where 
they are viewed with suspicion by the local 
Germans and have great trouble obtaining 
proper living and food accommodations? A 
tremendous number of the most efficient Ger- 
mans are still “damned” for having gotten 
on the Nazi bandwagon at some time or other, 


Mr. President, the third directive is just 
as ominous as the two preceding. Un- 
der the democratization directive we read 
that the Allied Control Council shall “en- 
sure the carrying out and completion of 
land reform in all zones of occupation in 
Germany.” 

“I cannot believe that this directive 
could have been signed by our American 
Representatives. Certainly these land 
reforms in Germany are the basis upon 
which Russia propagandizes her claim to 
champion the proletariat and the com- 
monman. Just what are we doing play- 
ing the Russian game, Mr. President, 
when our own President has declared 
an undeclared war on all that Russia 
stands for? For what reasons should we 
directly sanction Russia’s Communist 
land reforms in eastern Germany? The 
United States Senate ought now to be 
given the particulars of just what kind 
of land reform policies we are a party to, 
both in our own zone, as well as in the 
Russian, 

The fourth directive to which we have 
become a party concerns one of the 
greatest crimes against humanity in all 
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of history, a crime to which we have 
directly been a party. Mr. President, 
under the directive titled “Population 
Transfers” we read: 

D. The control council shall study further 
the whole question of transfers of popula- 
tion into Germany with a view to directing 
to areas best able to receive them, those 
populations whose transfer to Germany may 
be decided in the future. 


It is unbelievable that American Rep- 
resentatives should continue formally to 
be parties to these forced mass-migra- 
tions which incriminate the whole 
American people as accomplices in mass 
crimes against humanity. 

Nowhere in recorded history has such 
a grim chapter of brutality been written 
than in the account of what has already 
taken place in eastern Europe. Already 
fifteen to twenty million people have 
been uprooted bodily from their ances- 
tral homes of a thousand years and 
thrown into the torment of a living hell 
to perish or to be driven like cattle across 
the wastes of eastern Europe. Women 
and children, the old and the helpless, 
the innocent and the guilty alike have 
been subjected to cruelties which have 
never been surpassed even by the Nazis 
themselves. Yet now we are committed 
to a continuation of these same inhuman 
policies in the future, although the con- 
science of the American people cries out 
against such bestial practices. 

At this point it is well to remind our- 
selves of the charge against the Nazis, 
entered into the Nuremberg indictments. 
Count 3, section J, of the Nuremberg 
indictments, reads: 

In certain occupied territories, purportedly 
annexed to Germany, the defendants me- 
thodically and pursuant to plan endeavored 
to assimilate those territories, politically, 
culturally, socially, and economically, into 
the German Reich, and the defendants en- 
deavored to obliterate the former national 
character of these territories. In pursuance 
of these plans and endeavors, the defendants 
forcibly deported inhabitants who were pre- 
dominantly non-German and introduced 
thousands of German colonists. 


Mr. President, as far back as Novem- 
ber 17, 1944, President Roosevelt agreed 
in principle to the very procedure which 
is now listed as a war crime by the Nuren- 
burg Tribunal, when, in a letter to Mr. 
Mikolajezk, he stated: 

If the Polish Government and people de- 
sire in connection with the new frontiers of 
the Polish state to bring about the transfer 
to and from territory of Poland of national 
minorities, the United States Government 
will raise no objection, and as far as practica- 
ble, will faciiltate such transfer. 


Certainly the late President knew full 
well what he was doing, for only a few 
weeks later, Churchill stated in the House 
of Commons, on December 15, 1944: 


The transference of several millions of 
people would have to be effected from the 
east to the west or north as well as the ex- 
pulsion of the Germans, because that is 
what is proposed; the total expulsion of the 
Germans—from the area to be acquired by 
Poland in the west and the south. For ex- 
puision is the method which, so far as we 
can see, will be the most satisfactory and 
lasting. I am not alarmed by the prospect 
of the disentanglement of populations, nor 
even by these large transferences, which are 
more possible in modern conditions than 
ever before, S 
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Yet, Mr. President, it was the sight of 
the hidéous suffering and brutality in- 
flicted on helpless millions, under these 
arrangements, that caused Mr. Bevin to 
cry out during his visit to Berlin, “My 
God, it was the worst sight one possibly 
could see!” 

Now, according to these directives of 
April 28, we are formally agreeing to un- 
derwrite more inhuman brutality, misery, 
and death. Is it not time that this ad- 
ministration gave an accounting of its 
policies, and answered to this further 
charge of betraying American principles? 

It is high time that we knew what ar- 
rangements were reached to deal with 
the prisoners of war question at Moscow. 
This is mentioned in name only. We do 
not have any clue as to what the agree- 
ment is. 

But here again, Mr. President, this ad- 
ministration has been a party to criminal 
betrayals of American principle, by sanc- 
tioning the revival and extension of 
human slavery to the white race. 

We now know that at Yalta, President 
Roosevelt agreed to the use of German 
prisoners of war as human slaves under 
the innocuous phrase, “reparations in 
kind,” which included “use of German 
labor.” 


The New York Herald Tribune of Au-. 


gust 8, 1945, stated editorially: 

The Big Three deal on slave labor was in- 
dicated to be the outgrowth of a secret and 
tentative agreement at Yalta, which might 
explain its omission from the Potsdam com- 
munique. When the Big Three opened their 
session at Potsdam, the British and Ameri- 
can representatives found that the Rus- 
sians, operating on the theory that the use 
of German slave labor had been sanctioned 
at Yalta, had made plans to ship German 
workers to Russia for reconstruction pur- 
poses. Prime Minister Churchill and Presi- 
dent Truman, recognizing a fait accompli 
when they saw one, agreed to such Russian 
use of slave labor. 


Thus, Mr. President, two American 
Presidents have been party to this be- 
trayal of American principles. This, 
perhaps, might be condoned by some 
who wanted to stretch their consciences 
all out of recognition, but the added fact 
that this administration has been a party 
to the imposition of human slavery, not 
only on prisoners of war, but on civilian 
populations as well, is an outrage which 
America must now repudiate, both in 
word and deed. 

It is hard to believe that General 
Eisenhower himself attached his name to 
such a document in the name of the 
American Government. Yet, the record 
now shows that on Septembe 20, 1945, 
General Eisenhower signed the following 
agreement: 

The German authorities will carry out for 
the benefit of the United Nations, such 
measures of restitution, reinstatement, res- 
toration, reparation and reconstruction, re- 
lief and rehabilitation, as the Allied repre- 
sentatives may prescribe. For these pur- 
poses the German authorities will provide 
such * * * labor and personnel and 
specialists and other services, for use in 
Germany or elsewhere, as the Allied repre- 
sentatives may prescribe. 


Mr. President, on top of all of this, this 
administration is continuing to double- 
talk the German people into starvation. 
On May 7, 1947, the New York Times, 
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Jack Raymond, Berlin correspondent, 
cabled: 


Two years after the end of the war in 
Europe, the British and American military 
governments face the worst food crisis in the 
history of the occupation of the two zones. 


Again, Mr. President, in spite of, the 
magnificent work Herbert Hoover has 
done to champion American principles, 
I want to quote the honest and outraged 
concern of one of our highest ranking 
military officials, who now states: 


Mr. Hoover's efforts have been magnificent; 
and without him we would certainly be 
much worse off. But the situation is much 
worse now than it was at the time of his 
mission and has definitely not improved in 
any way. The lip service which the public, 
the Congress, and the President have given 
to Mr. Hoover's extremely restricted pro- 
posals has been accompanied by a short fall 
of bread-grain imports (received or in pros- 
pect before the next harvest) approximating 
15 percent of the absolute bottom figure at 
which we might have been able to maintain 
distribution of the inadequate 1,550-calorie 
ration. Then the press notices from Amer- 
ica excuse the situation by saying that 
“earlier theater estimates of the need were 
too low” and that “theater collections have 
fallen down.” The facts are that the theater 
estimates of the need have been cons: ant 
and unvarying ever since last September; and 
although collections are down below earlier 
hopes—chiefiy because of the severe winter 
we shall still collect a higher proportion of 
the bread grain raised than was ever col- 
lected in Germany before, and a very much 
higher proportion than is being collected in 
any other country in the world. Such ex- 
cuses on the part of Washington officials— 
most of whom have never made the slightest 
sincere attempt to do anything really ade- 
quate to the situation—leaves the theater 
personnel rather ashamed of the vaunted 
democracy which we are telling the Germans 
is so wonderful. 

We are at present feeding approximately 
500,000 children in the United States zone 
which we expect to increase to 1,400,000. The 
British zone is feeding a little better than 
2,000,000, which should increase to 2,150,000. 
The feeding which Mr. Hoover refers to as a 
“hot meal” amounts to a bowl of soup into 
which everything goes. Since the normal 
consumer feeding level now actually being 
met is at least 1,000 calories short of an 
Americans would consider decent and at least 
500 calaries short of a slow-starvation level. 
I would say that all the people in Germany 
pia: being neglected, even under Hoover's 

n. 


Mr. President, because a catastrophe 
is in the making, in Europe and not only 
in Germany, as a direct consequence of 
the policies this administration is con- 
tinuing to follow toward the vanquished 
peoples, I earnestly urge upon my col- 
leagues the solemn consideration of a 
resolution which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit for appropriate reference. 

The resolution reads as follows: 


Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States places upon the Senate the respon- 
sibility and duty to advise with the President 
upon the writing of treaties, and to consent 
thereto; and 

Whereas forthcoming treaties of peace will 
so vitally influence and determine the future 
well being of the American people, as well 
as to the peoples of all the world; and 

Whereas the future demilitarized economic 
and political status of Germany will properly 
form the heart of these treaties: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President pro tempore 
of the Senate direct the Committees on 
Finance, Foreign Relations, Banking and 
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Currency, Agriculture and Forestry, Armed 
Services, Labor and Public Welfare, Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and Appro- 
priations to appoint from their respective 
memberships a majority and minority mem- 
ber to a special committee which shall have 
the duty to assemble and organize all perti- 
nent facts relative to the circumstances and 
conditions necessary to an enduring treaty 
of peace with Germany, and to report to the 
Senate their findings and their recommenda- 
tions for the safeguarding of America's vital 
interests therein, to aid the Senate more 
competently to discharge its constitutional 
duties. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 135), submitted by Mr. 
LANGER, was received and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to thank the 
distinguished Senator from North Dakota 
for the very forceful address he has made 
on “he floor of the Senate this afternoon. 
The statement he has made and the his- 
tory he has revealed respecting condi- 
tions in Europe, and what is going to 
happen in Europe as a result of our pres- 
ent policy, should merit the most serious 
consideration of every Member of the 
United States Senate. I hope the reso- 
lution the Senator has submitted will 
bear fruit, because certainly the mem- 
bership of the Senate should make an 
inventory of what is being done to re- 
habilitate Europe, so that the people of 
Europe can see the light of day, and at 
the same time make an inventory of what 
the possibilities are in the United States 
and how we might better serve the peo- 
ple over there. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Nebraska. I wish to 
say to my colleague from South Dakota 
[Mr. Gurney] who lives so close to the 
borders of North Dakota, where I know 
so many fine German-Americans, that 
the letters I receive from them are like 
the letters received by him and by the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
from his German-American constituents, 
and like one which I have received from 
one of the most outstanding citizens of 
the State of California. They all say 
that unless America sends food to Ger- 
many, unless America does something 
which is going to help the average com- 
mon man in Germany, the Communists 
are going to take over Germany. We 
might as well realize that now when e 
still have a chance to do something about 
it rather than realize it 6 months or a 
year or 2 years from now. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to be absent from 
the Senate on official business, for the 
week beginning next Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, leave is granted. 


UNIFICATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington expects to be 
absent from the Senate next week when 
action will probably be taken on S. 758, 
a bill to promote the national security 
by providing for a national defense es- 
tablishment. 
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I should like to be present, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to vote for S. 758 because of what 
the unification bill is designed to accom- 
plish for the present and future good 
of our Nation. Since I am required to 
miss the debate I wish to offer some ob- 
servations and my reasons for supporting 
the legislation. These reasons, which I 
consider to be conclusively sound and 
constructive, may help the thinking of 
others as they endeavor to determine 
how the national security can best be 
made certain. 

I sometimes think that as to given 
vital issues before Congress, the country 
is far ahead of its legislative representa- 
tives. There is evidence that this is true 
of universal military training, and I am 
certain that it is likewise true of unifica- 
tion. 

The country is not concerned with 
service attitudes, partisan politics or 
other factors which so obviously influ- 
ence the thinking of many men where 
these measures are concerned. The 
country is interested only in results and 
in the application of common sense in 
arriving at results, 

It is not necessary to sit through long 
hearings on unification to understand 
the necessity of it. If we did not under- 
stand it before, we certainly should have 
been able to recognize it after the disaster 
at Pearl Harbor. If we had been wise, we 
should have recognized it before Pearl 
Harbor. If we had, that page in our 
history might never have been written 
and the war in the Pacific might have 
been shortened by many months. 

It is impossible now to say how many 
lives and how much wealth of other sorts 
were lost irrevocably by our own failure 
to unify the services before Pearl Har- 
bor. We only know that we recognized 
the necessity for unified command and 
unified operations too late for our own 
good. It was not the services them- 
selves that were to blame so much as 
those who headed the Government in 
Washington. If similar disasters should 
overtake us in the future from the same 
or similar causes, the country might well 
hold us responsible at that time—as it 
should. 

Sometime after Pearl Harbor we set 
up a single command there under Ad- 
miral Nimitz. In the Southwest Pacific 
we gave General MacArthur command 
over the forces engaged in the campaign 
to retake the Philippines. But when our 
combined forces reached Okinawa the 
struggle for power between the services 
broke out anew, and these were not re- 
solved until the President gave General 
MacArthur primary responsibility for the 
conquest of Japan. 

Since VJ-day, General MacArthur, in 
complete command of all forces in the 
Far East, has made a record which most 
Americans regard as one of the brightest 
pages in our history. At Pearl Harbor, 
with the Navy in command of combined 
operations there, we have finally recog- 
nized not only the value but the neces- 
sity for entrusting responsibility of stra- 
tegic areas to one top commander. 

In Europe the course of events led by 
a different road to the same end of uni- 
fied command by General Eisenhower. 
We all know that unified command was 
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successful in Europe and that we could 
not have won the war without it. 

The lessons of World War II in this 
respect are so obvious that I cannot see 
how anyone can ignore the necessity of 
operations in unified command in any 
theater in any conflict. But the lesson 
does not stop there. 

Unification should begin at home and 
lead ultimately to the battlefield instead 
of the other way around. 

What are the functions of the armed 
services in time of peace? What are 
they for? Why do we have a War De- 
partment and a Navy Department? Let 
us examine their functions, which I con- 
ceive to be eight in number. 

First. Policy determination: The War 
Department and the Navy Department 
are planning agencies, operating under 
authority granted them by Congress and 
within the limits of appropriations pro- 
vided by Congress. It is their duty to 
formulate policy for the security of the 
country, subject to Presidential and con- 
gressional approval. How can we formu- 
late policy for the national security un- 
less all of the services—all of the ex- 
perts—air, ground, and sea—sit around 
a common council table and come up 
with recommendations based on common 
knowledge of their service functions, in- 
cluding capacities and limitations? 

Second. Planning: Once policies are 
determined—once they know what they 
have to work with—it is the responsibil- 
ity of the services to plan for the unified 
operations we know now to be necessary 
to win a war. How can they do this 
unless they themselves are uni d for 
planning? How can we have an intelli- 
gent plan if the ground forces, naval 
forces, and air forces all plan separately 
without taking into consideration the 
part to be played by the other services? 

Third. Research: We are entering the 
age of science. New doors are being 
opened to us every day by men of sci- 
ence. The discoveries of our scientists 
have played and will continue to play 
an important part in all future war ac- 
tivities as well as in our peacetime econ- 
omy. Is there any logic in duplicating 
research in the same fields? Shall we 
not be better off if research, in the in- 
terest of national security, is also con- 
ducted under unified direction? In 
financing research, as in other fields of 
governmental activity, we shall come 
finally to the bottom of the barrel. The 
funds for this purpose are not inex- 
haustible. Rivalry between the services 
is natural, and, within proper control, is 
healthy. We want the services to take 
pride in their own achievements, but we 
must not let them get out of hand or 
come to us with programs which have 
not been examined and coordinated at 
the top to make sure there is no unnec- 
essary or wasteful duplication. There 
is only so much money and there are 
only so many scientists available for the 
services. Money and men will be used 
most wisely if allocated under direction 
by a single agency of the Government 
as proposed in the unification bill. 

Fourth. Intelligence: The lesson is the 
same here. Three separate intelligence 
agencies were functioning in Hawaii 
when the Pearl Harbor attack occurred. 
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There were separate warnings from the 
Army, the Navy, and the FBI. Each had 
its own methods, its own sources of in- 
formation, and its own organization. 
Yet without coordination and adequate 
appraisal of the reports received, and 
recognition of their significance, our 
battle fleet was sunk at the precise mo- 
ment when we needed it most. Here 
again, I am quite sure that the country 
recognizes the imperative necessity of 
closely coordinating all intelligence 
activities beyond the boundaries of the 
country and bringing them under single 
direction here in Washington. 

Fifth. Procurement: The Army needs 
socks. The Navy needs socks. The Air 
Force needs socks. They all need shoes. 
They need blankets and sheets and 
planes. They needs ships and trucks and 
jeeps. They need barracks and other 
land installations. They buy cotton 
clothes and woolen clothes. They buy 
silk, rayon, rubber, and many other ma- 
terials for their common use. Is there 
any sense in having three separate pro- 
curement agencies to obtain the same or 
similar types of equipment, or supplies 
common to all services? Is there any 
business organization in the world that 
would permit three separate depart- 
ments to bid competitively against one 
another for the same materials? Yet 
that is what happens in peacetime and 
in wartime. This is one of the many 
evils of divided responsibility that would 
be eliminated by the present bill. 

Sixth. Budgeting: At present the 
services budget their requirements sepa- 
rately, submit them separately to the 
Budget Bureau and through the Budget 
Bureau to the President, and then fight 
for their budgets in Congress. Duplica- 
tion and more duplication. Duplication 
is inevitable so long as budgets are made 
up separately by the separate services. 
This situation will continue until the 
services are unified. Coordination is not 
enough. The money available for the 
military and naval bureaus is limited. 
When the services engage in a struggle 
for power, as they too often do, there 
must be someone af the top who can 
decide between them for the President 
before the budget is sent to Congress. 
Someone must say how much each service 
shall ask and for what purposes. 

Separate budgeting as at present is 
confusing not only to Congress but to the 
country. We find the several services 
lobbying on Capitol Hill for appropria- 
tions sought by their own bureaus, with 
no machinery other than the Budget 
Bureau for scrutinizing their applications 
and the billions they ask us to pour out. 
I should think the Budget Bureau itself 
would be completely bewildered by the 
present practice; and the budget con- 
tains evidence that it is. How can the 
Budget Bureau possibly know what the 
services actually require for effective 
operations when there is no common 
policy, no common planning, and no com- 
mon budget? 

Seventh. Administration: As in budg- 
eting and procurement, the multiplica- 
tion of agencies, duplication of activi- 
ties, and mountains of red tape and pa- 
per work in connection with all Govern- 
mental activities cry out not only for co- 
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ordination and simplification, but uni- 
fication. We have an opportunity here 
to take a long step forward in the case 
of the Armed Services. 

Eighth. Operations: In the hope of 
providing a common meeting ground for 
the services in planning our over-all 
strategy, and in giving directions to our 
field commanders, we set up during the 
war a small operating group under the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. It worked well 
during the period of hostility. Since the 
end of the War the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have literally failed to function. Why? 
Because they cannot agree among them- 
selves. For a year and a half they have 
found it impossible to agree as to the re- 
spective functions of the several services. 
The struggle for power between the serv- 
ices has defeated them. Each Chief of 
Staff—as operating head—has felt that 
loyalty to his own service or to his own 
branch required him to maintain an 
unyielding position when interests came 
into conflict. 

There is no remedy for this situation 
except unification. There must be de- 
cision at the top when the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff cannot agree among themselves. 
The Secretary of Common Defense in 
that case would decide and submit his 
recommendation to the President, sub- 
ject to appeal by the several department 
heads in cases of disagreement with his 
decision. At present, the President 
alone can break the deadlock in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and he, with his 
mountainous responsibilities, should not 
be asked to do so. 

The ideal solution would be to have 
a single Chief of Staff under the Secre- 
tary of Common Defense. This con- 
cept has been rejected by the legislative 
planners in preparing the legislation now 
before Congress. It caused too much 
hard feeling between the services. It 
will take a long time before current 
rivalry subsides to the point where the 
services will trust one another in peace 
as they have to trust one another in 
war. In the meantime, the Joint- 
Chiefs-of-Siaff system will work only if 
there is someone over them to see that 
it does work, and to break deadlocks 
when they occur. 

There must be an end to bickering be- 
tween the services. The struggle for 
power so evident in connection with the 
preparation of this legislavion is of no 
concern to anyone but themselves They 
must learn to take orders as well as give 
orders. They must learn to obey not only 
the commands of the country and deci- 
sions of Congress, but the dictates of 
common sense. I not only concede but 
assert that our Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces are superior to any in the world. 
But not one of them can win a war alone, 
and no one of them nor any of them in 
combination, can be permitted to im- 
pose their will or conclusions on the 
country in defiance of the common good. 

As for the expressed fears that unifi- 
cation would threaten the existence of 
the Marine Corps or naval aviation, we 
can safely ignore that possibility. Every- 
one knows that the Marine Corps will not 
be abolished, and everyone knows why. 
The record of the Marine Corps speaks 
for itself. The American people will 
never permit its traditions tc die. Its 
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members may die, but its traditions will 
live always in the hearts of their country- 
men. And the corps will go on to new 
glories as long as the country needs it 
and men can be found to volunteer for 
the kind of duty it offers. 

As for naval aviation, any schoolboy 
knows that the Navy needs ships in the 
air as well as on the sea. The fleets of 
the future will be made up largely of 
carriers, and the carriers exist only to 
carry planes. There will be planes in 
submarines as well as with the surface 
fleet. 

The Navy is as cognizant of air power 
as is the Army. In the operation of 
naval forces, air power is as indispensable 
as is operation of land forces. Air power 
is a part of the modern Navy in precisely 
the same sense that it is a part of the 
Army. The dispute over long-range 
bombardment is troublesome, and is one 
of the disputes that will necessarily have 
to be resolved by someone. But it is 
not an argument against unification. 
Rather, unification would bring a simple 
and sensible solution. : 

Someone must say also how guided 
missiles shall be used when launched 
from land, and who shall use them. We 
are not competent to do this, and there 
must be no rivalry between the services. 
It is too important in military operations 
and in warfare to risk a wrong decision, 
or one dictated by compromise. 

All of these things will resolve them- 
selves once the unification bill is passed. 
The thing needed now is to face the issue 
and face it quickly, that the country may 
know that we are not unresponsive to 
the public demand and the logic of 
events. 

Mr. President, in closing, I express my 
personal appreciation and gratefulness 
for the willingness of the distinguished 
leaders of the minority and majority to 
sit until this very late hour. 


REPORTS BY COMMITTEES ON PERSON- 
NEL AND FUNDS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
further impose upon the indulgence of 
the minority leader to ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
Senate Resolution 123, Calendar No. 397. 
I make that request because the Secre- 
tary of the Senate is responsible for pub- 
lishing in the ConcressionaL Recorp the 
names of the personnel employed by the 
committees and subcommittees of the 
Senate. 

I should like to say that Senate Reso- 
lution 123 as presented—and it has come 
unanimously from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration—clarifies sub- 
section (b) of section 134 of the La 
Follette-Monroney Act, which contains 
within its provisions the words “Con- 
gressional Directory,” whereas it should 
read “CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.” 

Secondly, it is provided that reports be 

semiannually, or each 6 
months, in the CONGRESSIQNAL RECORD, 
and the same be issued as a Senate and 
House document, respectively, every 3 
months. 

If this resolution is agreed to it will 
clarify that subsection to provide that 
the names shall be reported only in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on the 30th day 
of June, 1947, and the 3d day of January 
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following; so that the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record will contain all of the publica- 
tions, will eliminate the House docu- 
ments, and change the words “Congres- 
sional Directory,” which was a misprint, 
I think, to the words “CONGRESSIONAL 
Record.” 

I ask unanimous consent, with that ex- 
planation, that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 123. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the resolution. 

The resolution was read as follows: 


Resolved, That every committee serving the 
Senate shall report to the Secretary of the 
Senate within 15 days after December 31 and 
June 30 of each year the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
such committee or any subcommittee thereof 
during the period covered by such report, and 
shall make an accounting of funds made 
available to and expended by such committee 
or subcommittee during such period, and 
such information when reported shall be 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 
first such report shall cover the period be- 
ginning on January 3, 1947, and ending on 
June 30, 1947, and succeeding reports shall 
cover the 6 months’ period ending on the 
preceding December 31 or June 30, as the case 
may be. 

Sec. 2. The information required to be re- 
ported and published under this resolution 
shall be in lieu of the information required 
to be reported and published under section 
134 (b) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended. in the case of committees 
of the Senate and their subcommittees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate recess until 11 
o’clock a. m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, June 30, 
1947, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 27 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

IN THE ARMY 
CHIEF OF THE NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth Frank Cramer, National 
Guard of the United States, Army of the 
United States, to be Chief of the National 
Guard Bereau, with the rank of major gen- 
eral, for a period of 4 years from date of ac- 
ceptance, under the provisions of section 81, 
National Defense Act, as amended, vice Maj. 
Gen. Butler Buchanan Miltonberger, to be 
retired. 

IN THE NAvy 


The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 
ensigr. in the Navy, from the 6th day of 
June 1947: 

David M. Arter James C. Greenlees, Jr. 
Douglas D. Decker Sumner Gurney 
Lawrence A. Ferrara, George R. Hugman, Jr. 

Jr. William B. Keepin 
Homer G. Sanborn III 
Charles I. Williams 


The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 
assistant paymasters in the Navy with the 
rank of ensign, from the 6th day of June 
1947: 

Jerry W. Bates 
Darrell N. Coba 
Paul F. Griffith 


Donald R. Haines 
Jack M. Park 
Richard A. Sodowsky 
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The following-named (civilian college grad- 
uates) to be assistant paymasters in the Navy 
with the rank of ensign: 

John D, Graziadei 

John N. McCabe 

Richard D. Willey 

The following-named (civilian college grad- 
uates) to be assistant civil engineers in the 
Navy with the rank of ensign: 

James L. Paulk William C. Stookey 
Eugene L. Pickett Richard W. Trompeter 
PosTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ARIZONA 

Christine Atkins, Goodyear, Ariz., in place 

of M. A. Jenner, resigned. 
ARKANSAS 

Ruby Blackman, Forester, Ark., in place of 

C. E. Lindsey, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA 

Roland E. Willis, Northridge, Calif., in 

place of E. D. Cline, transferred. 
FLORIDA 


Michael Justice Hester, Lake Park, Fla., in 

place of A. J. Allen, declined. 
HAWAN 

Florence S. Yano, Haina, Hawaii, in place 
of P. H. Bartels, retired. 

Tsukasa H. Ishii, Honomu, Hawati, in place 
of B. B. Hay, resigned. 

Harold T. Gyotoku, Paauhau, Hawali, in 
place of Motoka Ichiyama, resigned. 

ILLINOIS 

Richard R. Atkins, Kinmundy, Ill., in place 
of F. O. Grissom, retired. 

Tom Cloyd, Loami, III. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William J. Thurman, Ludlow, Hl., in place 
of A. M Markiano, resigned. 

Helen F. Gleich, Menard, Ill., in place of 
F. V. McNabney, deceased. 

Gwendolyn M. Albrecht, Union, l., in 
place of L. R. M. Yerke, resigned. 

Lyman E. Goff, Xenia, Ill., in place of C. R. 
Morris, removed, 


Office became 


IOWA 
Albert H. Mohr, Preston, Iowa, in place of 
J. B. McLaughlin, resigned. 
James E. Brunt, Russell, Iowa, in place of 
G. J. Mettlin, transferred. 
KENTUCKY 
William A. Rambo, Stanford, Ky., in place 
of M. B. Helm, resigned. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Robert F. Madsen, Southampton, Mass., in 
place of D. E. Quigley, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Donald F. Crane, Mio, Mich., in place of 
J. H. Holmes, resigned. 
Henry S. Blair, Warren, Mich., in place of 
N. J. Halmich, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 
Anna M. Lammers, Lismore, Minn., in place 
of Herman Olberding, removed. 
John J. Jaschke, Minneota, Minn., in place 
of W. B. Gislason, resigned. 
MISSOURI 
Edna M. Keesling, Belleview, Mo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1946. 
James E. Karr, Iberia, Mo., in place of H. C. 
McKee, transferred. 


Don D. Graves, Nevada, Mo., in place of 
J. M. Moss, resigned. 


Edgar W Holt, Ozark, Mo., in place of 
W. L. Hixson, retired. 
Carl B. Hardin, Raymondville, Mo., in place 
of T. S. Clayton, deceased. 
NEBRASKA 
Gertrude L. Hammond, Merna, Nebr., in 
place of M. W. Morrow, resigned. 
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Harold K. Elwell, Beachwood, N. J., in place 
of L. B. Elwell, declined. 
NEW YORK 
Chester A. Pitney, Eastport, N. Y., in place 
of Gerald Carmichael, resigned. 
Doris D. Smith, Hemlock, N. Y., in place of 
D. D. Smith, resigned. 
Clifford A. Sherwood, Phoenix, N. T., in 
Place of A. C. Moyer, deceased. 
OHIO 
Edison Blackburn, Malta, Ohio, in place 
of M. M. Bankes, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph Ersagovich, Crucible, Pa., in place, 
of W. D. Thompson, retired. 
Emerson K. Musser, East Earl, Pa., in place 
of C. P. Shirk, resigned. 
Steve J. Vrotny, Natrona Heights, Pa., in 
place of J. J. Roll, retired. 
Louise Felin, Strabane, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 
WASHINGTON 
David N. Judson, Jr., Oak Harbor, Wash., 
in place of D. N. Judson, deceased. 
WISCONSIN 
Thomas E. Vinopal, Haugen, Wis., in place 
of I. J. Pevan, resigned. 
Alvadore R. Harris, Kendall, Wis., in place 
of F. A. Pollard, transferred. 
Harry A. Nohr, Mineral Point, Wis., in 
place of Levy Williamson, deceased. 
Leo E. Kostechka, Mishicot, Wis., in place 
of R. W. Harpt, deceased. 
Richard W. Gillett, Wausau, Wis., in place 
of O. L. Ringle, resigned. 
WYOMING 


Helen D. Weimer, Glendo, Wyo., in place 
of G. J. Snyder, retired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, who art su- 
premely great and glorious, we confess 
our weakness, our frailty, and our sins. 
Thou, whe ever sustains those who art 
susceptible to Thy holy will, grant that 
we may learn wisdom from the past and 
be comforted by Thy guidance in the 
future. O Lamb of God, send us Thy 
spirit, that it may dwell with each one 
of us until all selfishness is conquered 
and all sorrow taken away. 

Blessed Lord, we pray for Thy richest 
blessing to abide with our Speaker, the 
Members, the officers, employees, and all 
families. O shine through every cloud, 
that they may see Thy immortal handi- 
work woven in garments of glory. Help 
us to understand that sacrificial labor 
outweighs the plaudits of men, with duty 
no longer the stern daughter of Thy 
voice, but our constant guide and inspi- 
ration on life’s journey. 

Wow, O Lord, abundantly bless Amer- 
ica. May no plague come nigh our na- 
tional dwelling place, within or without. 


“O God of love, O King of peace, 
Make wars throughout the world to 
cease; 
The wrath of sinful man restrain: 
Give peace, O God, give peace again!” 


In the name of our Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On June 26, 1947: 

H. R. 1844. An act to admit the American- 
owned ferry Crosline to American registry 
and to permit its use in coastwise trade; 

H. R. 2257. An act for the relief of South- 
eastern Sand & Gravel Co.; 

H. R. 3348. An act to declare the policy of 
the United States with respect to the allo- 
cation of costs of construction of the Coa- 
chella division of the All-American Canal 
irrigation project, California; and 

H. R. 3604. An act to authorize the Method- 
ist Home of the District of Columbia to make 
certain changes in its certificate of incorpo- 
ration with respect to stated objects. 

On June 27, 1947: 

H. R. 3791. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills, a joint resolution, and 
concurrent resolutions of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. R. 3398, An act to extend the period of 
validity of the act to facilitate the admission 
into the United States of the alien fiancées 
or fiancés of members of the armed forces 
of the United States; 

H. R. 3911. An act to continue temporary 
authority of the Maritime Commission until 
March 1, 1948; 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to grant au- 
thority for the erection of a permanent 
building for the American National Red 
Cross, District of Columbia Chapter, Wash- 
ington, D. Cy 

H. Con. Res. 35. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the printing of additional copies 
of House Report No. 541, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress; House Report No. 1205, Seventy-ninth 
Congress; and House Report No. 2729, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress; 

H. Con. Res. 39. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Un-American 
Activities to have printed for its use addi- 
tional copies of the hearing held on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1947; and p 

H. Con. Res. 40. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Un-American 
Activities to have printed for its use addi- 
tional copies of House Report 209, Eightieth 
Congress, first session. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1070. An act to provide for the cancella- 
tion of the capital stock of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and the refund 
of moneys recéived for such stock, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1498. An act to provide support for wool, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3303) entitled “An act to stimulate vol- 
unteer enlistments in the Regular Mil- 
itary Establishment of the United 
States.” 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1948, SENT TO CONFERENCE 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3493) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Navy for the 
fiscal year 1948, with Senate amend- 
ments, disagree to the amendments of 
the Senate, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. PLUMLEY, JOHNSON of 
Indiana, PLOESER, ScrIvNER, SHEPPARD, 
Tuomas of Texas, and HENDRICKS. 


WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1948 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 4002) making appropria- 
tion for civil functions administered by 
the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 723), which was read a 
first and second time, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KERR reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR AND NURSING 
SERVICES 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1072) to 
extend until July 1, 1949, the period 
during which income from agricultural 
labor and nursing services may be disre- 
garded by the States in making old-age 
assistance payments without prejudicing 
their rights to grants-in-aid under the 
Social Security Act and its consideration 
at this time. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
have the gentleman from New York tell 
us what this bill does. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in 1943 there was a great shortage of 
nurses and of agricultural labor. There 
Was passed a temporary bill to permit 
the old people, without sacrificing their 
rights under old-age assistance, to enter 
into agricultural labor and in the field of 
nursing in order to supply the needed 
labor at that time. It is essential that 
S. 1072 be continued for another year, 
because of the great floods throughout 
the country, which will produce a short- 
age of nurses and agricultural labor in 
many parts of the country, especially in 
the flood-afflicted States of the South- 
west and Northwest part of the country. 
This is simply to extend the privilege to 
the States if they so desire to employ 
old persons in agriculture and in the field 
of nursing. 

Mr. FORAND. It does not affect any- 
one but the old people who are now eligi- 
ble for old-age assistance? 
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Mr. REED of New York. No it does 
not. They will be limited to $15 earn- 
ings beyond what the State allows un- 
less this S. 1072 is passed. With this 
bill they can go out in nursing and in 
agricultural labor and earn more than 
the $15 without being penalized. 

Mr. FORAND. Earn a few dollars 
without it interfering with the grants 
from the States? 

Mr. REED of New York. Exactly. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, may I say 
that the committee went into this rather 
carefully and, as I understand it, this is 
the unanimous report of the committee. 
It is a very meritorious bill and is just 
simply justice t> these old people. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 (f) of 
the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolu- 
tion making an appropriation to assist in 
providing a supply and distribution of farm 
labor for the calendar year 1943,“ approved 
April 29, 1943 (57 Stat. 72), as amended 
(57 Stat. 125; 59 Stat. 80), and section 5 
(f) of the Farm Labor Supply Appropriation 
Act, 1944 (58 Stat. 15), are each amended 
by striking out “prior to the seventh calen- 
dar month occurring after the termination 
of hostilities in the present war, as pro- 
claimed by the President” and inserting in 
Heu thereof “prior to July 1, 1949." 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
Passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GOOD BUSINESS 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress is going to make available from 
four to six billion dollars to apply on 
the public debt of the United States, 
On May 31, 1947, the average interest 
cost of our national debt was 2.095 per- 
cent. - 

The interest cost on the $1,765,424,775 
terminal-leave bonds issued and out- 
standing on said date under the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1947 is 2.5 percent, 
or 0.405 percent higher than the average 
rate. 

Thus, since the rate of interest on 
terminal-leave bonds is 0.405 percent 
higher than the average rate on our 
national debt, we would save $7,149,- 
970.34 each year by deciding to pay off 
the terminal-leave bonds in preference 
to paying the same amount of money on 
our general debt. 

To pay these terminal-leave bonds now 
would thus be good business for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It would 
also partially redeem the standing of 
the United States Congress with many 
GI’s who rightfully feel that they were 
shabbily treated when the terminal-leave 
pay they had earned was given them in 
5-year bonds instead of cash. 
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This move would not be inflationary 
as we are going to apply this money on 
the public debt in any event. In fact 
it would be deflationary to a minor ex- 
tent because it would reduce the annual 
cost of running the Government by 
about $7,000,000 over what it would be 
if we applied the same amount of money 
to general debt reduction. 

Let us take this good business step 
before Congress adjourns. 


MOTIONS TO SUSPEND RULES IN ORDER 
ON NEXT MONDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next 
it be in order for the Speaker to recog- 

-~ nize Members to offer motions to suspend 
the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Recorp and include portions of 
an address she delivered before the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
New York City on June 26, 1947. 

Mr. BLACKNEY asked and was. given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances; in one 
to include a brief explanation of H. R. 
3215, to establish a Medical Service 
Corps, passed by the House early in June, 
and in the other to include a petition 
and resolution by the Townsend Club 
members of Maine. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, FEDERAL SE- 
CURITY AGENCY, AND RELATED INDE- 
FENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1948 


Mr. KEEFE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
4003) making appropriations for the 
Department of Labor, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the National Mediation 
Board including the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, and Railroad Retire- 
ment Board (Rept. No. 724), which was 
read the first and second time, and, to- 
gether with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FOGARTY reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
will clearly appear that due to scientific 
and medical progress and research our 
people are living longer and the number 
of people past 60 years of age is con- 
stantly becoming greater and greater. 
Thus accentuates in the minds of think- 
ing people the problem of old age and 
the necessity of doing something to re- 
lieve those in distress. I was privileged 
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last evening to go to the Uline Arena 
and there see a great convention assem- 
bled of thousands of people from all over 
the United States promoting and en- 
thusiastically speaking for the prin- 
ciples of the Townsent organization. It 
would be an inspiration to the Members 
of Congress if they would go out there 
and see those God-fearing people who 
have come here asking that the Congress 
give consideration to the problems that 
affect the aged people of this country. I 
hope that that question can soon be 
brought before the Congress for con- 
sideration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WELCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article by Hal 
Boyle, Associated Press staff writer, on 
San Francisco. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unaimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that this will exceed two pages 
of the Record and will cost $408.25, but 
I ask that it be printed notwithstanding 
that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by Hon. 
FRED A. HARTLEY, JR., relating to the 
President’s veto on the labor bill. 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection.’ 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
average income of our senior citizens, 
who are dependent on old-age assistance, 
is only $30 per month throughout the 
United States; while some of the States 
are paying old-age assistance of $10 and 
less per month. Think of it, only $10 to 
$30 a month old-age assistance afforded 
to American citizens, who have given the 
best years of their lives to build up this 
country. That is a disgrace and a blot 
on the good name of the United States— 
the richest nation in the world. I ask 
you—how far will the average old-age 
assistance go toward paying the grocery 
bill, the meat bill, and the clothing bill 
of these people today? 

We are so rich, we are giving away 
billions to other nations of the world. 
If we give them all they are asking, we 
will make gifts to these foreign nations 
amounting to many billions more. If 
we can make gifts of billions to foreign 
nations, surely we should be able to set 
aside funds sufficient to cover the appro- 
priation necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of H. R. 16—an appropriation 
that is infinitesimal in comparison with 
the loans and gifts we have made, to na- 
tions who do not expect to repay us for 
our gifts. 

What are we doing for our own people 
who have reached the age of 65? Under 
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the present system we compel them to 
sign a pauper’s oath. If they own their 
own homes, we compel them to execute 
a deed turning over their homes to the 
State. We charge them interest on 
whatever old-age assistance they receive, 
whether it is $30 or $10 a month or less; 
then if they do not pay the interest and 
the principal of the loan—which the 
States and the Federal Government 
wrongfully call old-age assistance—their 
homes are sold at public auction on fore- 
closure. I am told that in some States 
even the life insurance of our senior 
citizens must be turned over to the State 
before any so-called old-age assistance 
is given these American citizens. 

It is this unfair and ungrateful treat- 
ment of our fathers and mothers on the 
part of our Government, the richest in 
the world, that prompts me to appear 
here before the House today on behalf 
of these good deserving folks, whom our 
Government has apparently forgotten in 
the mad rush of turning over our money 
and our substance to everybody else in 
the whole world. 

I feel that the Congress of the United 
States owes a moral obligation to our 
senior constituents to insure them a Fed- 
eral annuity, and insurance for all those 
over 60 who are disabled, so that all who 
come under the provisions of H. R. 16 be 
paid a monthly allowance that is ade- 
quate, decent, and respectable. 

I ask all my colleagues who want to 
rectify this inequity and injustice against 
our senior citizens, to step up to the 
Clerk’s desk and sign petition No. 7 to 
bring H. R. 16 out on the floor of the 
House so that equitable legislation can 
be passed by the House of Representa- 
tives to take care of our senior citizens 
as all good Americans should be taken 
care of. 


WCOL BILL VETO 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know how we will pay old-age pensions 
if we pass a lot of the legislation that is 
requested by the Chief Executive. He 
vetoed the wool bill. He does not want 
a tariff on wool, under which the people 
who buy the wool would have to pay the 
tariff in order to keep the price up. He 
wants to take the tariff off so that the 
State Department can make agreements 
with foreign countries, and then the 
American people will have to take $100,- 
000,000 to $180,000,000 out of the Treas- 
ury. Further, if you take $180,000,000 
out of the Treasury to pay for this wool, 
you do not know what the State Depart- 
ment might do in cutting down the tariff 
that we already have, and the total cost 
might finally run to three, four, or five 
hundred million dollars. 

It just does not make sense to look 
after all the other nations of the world 
without giving consideration to the 
people of our own country. It seems to 
me it is time for the Congress to look 
after the American people first. 
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THE CASE OF COMMANDER LITTLE 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
quittal by a naval court of Lt. Comdr. 
Edward N. Little, accused of maltreating 
fellow Americans in a Japanese prisoner- 
of-war camp, may or may not be justi- 
flable. I presume that it is. The fact 
remains that the acquittal has given 
rise to such widespread charges of white- 
wash by secret court martial as to un- 
dermine public confidence in the armed 
forces. The best way to scotch rumors 
and restore confidence is to bring the 
whole truth to light. It is my under- 
standing that the Secretary of Navy has 
been requested to make the records in 
this case available to the Committee on 
Armed Services. This move, followed 
by a thoroughgoing investigation, has 
my enthusiastic support. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article from the Evening Bulletin of June 
21. 
Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include a Su- 
preme Court decision. 

Mr. KENNEDY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial and a 
letter on the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
housing bill. 


MAXIMUM PRICE REGULATIONS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report on the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, H. R. 3203, which passed the 
House on June 17, 1947, provided under 
section 201 that Congress ‘declares that 
it is its purpose to terminate at the earl- 
iest possible date all Federal restrictions 
on rent and housing accommodations. 
Sections 201 to 213, except section 207, 
deal therewith. 

Let us consider section 207—it is a 
most astonishing section. All sections 
except 207, as I have already stated, deal 
with rent and housing. Section 207 reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 207. No action or proceeding, involv- 
ing any alleged violation of Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 188, issued under the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, 
shall be maintained in any court, or judg- 
ment thereon executed or otherwise proceed- 
ed on, if a court of competent jurisdiction 
has found, or by opinion has declared, that 
the person alleged to have committed such 
violation acted in good faith and that ap- 
plication to such person of the “actual de- 
livery” provisions of such regulation would 
result or has resulted in extreme hardship. 
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What is Maximum Price Regulation 
188? In the Federal Register, volume 10, 
No. 146, page 9109, it states that this 
Maximum Price Regulation 188, includ- 
ing amendments 1 to 65, enacted under 
provisions of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended, deals with 
maximum prices for consumer’s goods 
other than apparel. As I read this reg- 
ulation, it deals with furniture, bedding, 
carpets, radios, and numerous diversified 
items. This MPR-188 is just one single 
regulation of more than 500 regulations 
of the OPA which deal with commod- 
ities, and has nothing whatsoever to do 
with rent or housing, which is the subject 
matter of H. R. 3203. 

Why is section 207 in this bill? This 
provides that any violator of this regu- 
lation shall be granted amnesty, or any 
judgment obtained in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction against such violator 
shall be declared null and void if the 
court, even though judgment was ren- 
dered, expressed an opinion that he be- 
lieves the said violator acted in good 
faith. Who then is to determine what 
is good faith. Let us assume that the 
attorney for the Government and the 
attorney for the defense appeared before 
the court in chambers to discuss the case 
of an alleged violation, and the court 
stated, with an impromptu opinion, that 
he deemed the violator was guilty, but 
that he thought his intentions were good, 
the wording of this section would then 
mean that the attorney for the defend- 
ant could appear before the court and 
ask for a dismissal of the case on the 
ground that the court had expressed an 
opinion and it would then become man- 
datory under section 207 of H. R. 3203 
for the court to dismiss the claim. To 
the alleged violators of any other of the 
more than 500 OPA regulations no such 
relief is granted. 

We inust not legislate to grant special 
privilege to alleged violators of MPR-188, 
to exempt them from payment of judg- 
ments which have been or may be ob- 
tained against them in any court of 
competent jurisdiction, or to exempt 
them from the imposition of any sen- 
tences for violations of MPR-188 or to 
declare null and void the execution of 
any sentence that has been imposed, and 
still penalize those alleged violators of 
other regulations, which other regula- 
tions are in excess of 500 in number, 
against whom judgments have been ren- 
dered and paid, or may be rendered and 
paid, or sentences imposed and served 
or are being served, or may be imposed 
and served, for which they have and will 
have no recourse. 

I have only one conclusion from sec- 
tion 207—that certain special interests 
endeavored, and successfully so far, to 
render a service to their particular clients 
or friends who are alleged violators of 
MPR-188 by granting them amnesty for 
violations for which others Who allegedly 
violated other OPA regulations and have 
been punished by either the payment of 
a judgment or by imprisonment for which 
they have, and will have no recourse. 

H. R. 3203 purportedly is concerned 
exclusively with housing and rent regu- 
lations, and if any relief is to be granted 
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to alleged violators of MPR-188, it is my 
opinion that legislation for such relief 
has no place in and should not be made 
a part of this legislation. 

Legislation to grant special privilege 
to alleged violators of MPR-188 should be 
considered on its own merits and not 
made any part of a housing and rent 
act. 

I urge the President to veto H. R. 3202 
for the reason that section 207, a 
“sleeper,” should be deleted. 


AMERICAN VETERANS' COMMITTEE 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to discuss briefly 
what I regard as one of the most reas- 
suring events which has taken place in 
the last year. Last week the American 
Veterans’ Committee—AVC—one of the 
youngest World War II veterans’ organ- 
izations, held its second annual conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, Wis. You will recall 
that the first convention of this organi- 
zation was described by such writers as 
Thomas Stokes as an inspiring miracle 
and democracy in action. Press reports 
of this year’s convention are equally 
enthusiastic. The Milwaukee Journal, 
reporting.on the convention, said that 
the letters AVC could stand for ardent 
virile eitizens. The Army Times Vet 
Letter reports that seasoned observers at 
the convention were flabbergasted by the 
maturity of political thought and the 
energy and alertness displayed by the 
AVC delegates. 

I know many of the leaders of AVC 
well and I have a deep respect for their 
interest not only in the problem of aid- 
ing the veteran to readjust to civilian 
life but in the over-all problems which 
affect us all as citizens of the commu- 
nity, the nation, and the world. AVC has 
stated its philosophy well in its theme 
“Citizens first, veterans second,” 

Delegates to the convention made the 
position of the organization clear on the 


‘hotly debated issue of communism. A 


group in the organization led by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Jr., Oren Root, Jr., and 
Robert R. Nathan formed an informal 
caucus of delegates who were opposed 
unequivocally to any Communist influ- 
ence in the organization. The slate of 
delegates selected by this caucus was 
avowedly anti-Communist. The mem- 
bers of the organization showed their 
support of this group by electing this 
complete slate to national office. In the 
words of the organization’s new national 
chairman, Mr. Chat Paterson, who many 
of us know well as the former legisla- 
tive representative of the organization, 
the results are stated clearly: 

By electing a complete slate of 26 national 
officers whose independent progressivism is 
unquestioned AVC has answered once and 
for all the canard of Communist influence in 
the organization. The AVC convention pro- 
vided conclusive proof of the democratic way 
of meeting and defeating the Communist 
problem. 
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The AVC delegates in other words 
adopted the counsel of J. Edgar Hoover 
and proved that the way to defeat com- 
munism in America is not by denying 
them their civil rights but by outworking, 
outthinking, and outvoting them. 

In its new national chairman and vice 
chairman, AVC has two outstanding 
leaders. Mr. Paterson served overseas 
in England, France, Germany, and Aus- 
tria, as an enlisted man and an officer 
and was instrumental in collecting evi- 
dence which led to the conviction of Al- 
fred Rosenberg, top-ranking Nazi. Be- 
fore becoming legislative representative 
for AVC he served with the State Depart- 
ment in Nelson Rockefeller's South 
American division and in the exchange 
of persons division. The new national 
vice chairman, Richard Bolling, of Kan- 
ras City, Mo., rose from staff sergeant to 
lieutenant colonel on General MacAr- 
thur’s staff in 18 months, and has ex- 
perience in organizing work in the South 
and Midwest. Before being elected vice 
chairman of AVC he was regional field 
director in the Midwest of Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

AVC’s second annual convention has 
proved again that the organization rep- 
resents one of the most healthful new 
developments on the American scene. 
Instead of spending their time in the 
usual convention debauch while a little 
group of self-seeking insiders made all 
the decisions, the delegates spent long 
hours, in many cases remained up all 
night, debating such important issues as 
housing, racial discrimination, and full 
employment. I commend the American 
Veterans’ Committee to the Members of 
Congress as an organization which has 
much to offer to this country and whose 
program and policy should be carefully 
studied. 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join with those other Members who 


have just expressed the hope that the 


Ways and Means Committee will give the 
earliest possible consideration to legisla- 
tion in behalf of our senior citizens. 

I urge this action in the strongest lan- 
guage possible. 

A great Townsend convention is now in 
progress in Washington. The galleries 
are at this moment filled with Townsend 
delegates. I do not rise as a Townsendite. 
I have never had the support of the 
Townsend organization as such. Indeed 
I have always had its opposition because, 
believing in the impossibility of the origi- 
nal Townsend plan, I have at all times 
been candid with this group. 

There is within me, and I believe in the 
hearts of the majority of the Members 
of Congress, an honest desire to enact 
some law providing a higher compensa- 
tion or pension for our elderly people. 
Emotional and enthusiastic speeches by 
Members of Congress are pleasing but do 
not increase the pension checks. If these 
fine old citizens are ever to receive any 
benefit from increased pensions, it must 
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be done now. Time is marching on and 
they are falling by the wayside at a ter- 
rific rate. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the Ways and 
Means Committee report a bill to the 
Congress at once giving us an oppor- 
tunity to vote on some kind of an in- 
crease in pension for these people. That 
bill should come before us under an open 
rule so that amendments may be offered 
and the true sentiment of the majority 
of our membership may be recorded, 

This needed relief has been delayed too 
long. Signing petitions to discharge the 
committee and procedure of that kind 
very seldom ever get legislation on the 
statute books. I want to do something to 
nep these elderly people and not to fool 
them. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, since the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHE- 
NER] is the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, he might assume juris- 
diction of the old-age pension legisla- 
tion, for which he has just spoken, and 
bring the measure to the floor of the 
House. 

It is rather amusing to me to hear 
men who voted to cut the income taxes 
of the most prosperous people in the 
United States and who voted to send 
money abroad to give to people who will 
not work, never have worked, and never 
will work, now take the floor and advo- 
cate a readjustment of our old-age pen- 
sion laws without making any specific 
recommendations. 

You know the man who is overlooked 
in this country—the forgotten man—is 
the man who pays the man who pays 
the taxes. 

If you are going to do anything you 
ought to wipe out the State contributions 
and make the old-age-pension program 
a national affair and pay them all alike, 
just as you do our soldiers, 

The hardest-working people in the 
Nation are the American farmers. If 
any of you have any doubt about that, 
go out and try it awhile. They do not 
make enough to pay income taxes, but 
they pay through indirect taxes to keep 
up every enterprise in America. They 
gave the largest percentage of their sons 
to this war of any people under the 
American flag; and yet they draw the 
smallest old-age pension of any people 
under the American flag. 

If you want to do justice to the old 
people let us do it in a national way 
and treat them all alike. 1 

CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, his- 
tory shows that after each of our great 
wars there has been a wave of fanati- 
cism, a wave of persecution, and a wave 
of denial of civil liberties to the individ- 
ual. 

I have asked today for a special order 
after the completion of business to speak 
on this subject. I believe it is a subject 
that can be spoken of with a great deal 
of benefit at this particular time. 

We should be alert to the smallest en- 
croachment on our basic liberties. It is 
indeed true that “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include therewith a 
statement by the Catholic War Veterans. 


EXTENSION OF MARITIME COMMISSION 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to file a report to ac- 
company the bill H. R. 3911. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


HUNTER A. HOAGLAND—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 368) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith without my approval 
H. R. 723, “An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Hunter A. Hoagland, a 
minor.” 

The purpose of this bill is to pay to the 
legal guardian of Hunter A. Hoagland, a 
minor, of Glen Rock, N. J., the sum of 
$3,000 on account of personal injuries 
sustained and medical and hospital ex- 
penses incurred as a result of the explo- 
sion of an Army shell. 

It appears that on January 27, 1944, 
two gun positions occupied by an Army 
antiaircraft artillery battalion near Glen 
Rock, N. J., were vacated by the battalion 
in compliance with military orders which 
also directed that all ammunition then 
on the positions be left there. Four boxes 
of live 40-millimeter antiaircraft shells 
were left in the canvas-curtained com- 
partment or magazine inside a revet- 
ment, and the balance of the ammunition 
was stored in the ammunition dump lo- 
cated on the area where the positions 
were situated. The entire area was sur- 
rounded by a barbed-wire fence. When 
the battalion vacated the area a sergeant 
and six other enlisted men were left be- 
hind to guard the Government property 
left on the area. 

It further appears that prior to Feb- 
ruary 8, 1944, several boys from Glen 
Rock had on a number of occasions en- 
tered upon the gun positions and taken 
live ammunition both from the revet- 
ment and from the ammunition dump 
and carried it away; that they had also 
built fires and had-exploded some of the 
shells by placing them in the fires; and 
that they had taken other shells apart 
so that the powder could be removed and 
burned. On February 8, 1944, these boys 
while at school told Hunter A. Hoagland, 
15 years of age, about the live ammuni- 
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tion at the gun positions, and at about 7 
p. m. on that evening he, with two of the 
boys, proceeded to the positions. When 
they approached the fence surrounding 
the area in question they saw a light in 
one of the barracks, but not seeing any 
soldiers, they climbed through the fence 
at a point not visible from the barracks. 
Entering the revetment they removed 
nine rounds of 40-millimeter ammuni- 
tion from an open ammunition box and 
placed them in a knapsack. After being 
on the military reservation for about 15 
minutes the boys returned to their homes, 
and Hunter A. Hoagland took with him 
one of the shells. On February 28, 1944, 
he a pted to remove the charge from 
the shell in the basement of his home by 
drilling a hole in the shell case. The 
shell exploded and the boy sustained se- 
rious injuries to his right knee and both 
of his hands and minor lacerations on 
his face and neck. It was subsequently 
found necessary to amputate the distal 
end of his right index finger and the 
thumb and the third and fourth fingers 
of his left hand. 

The evidence in this case clearly es- 
tablishes that Hunter A. Hoagland was 
a trespasser on a military reservation 
when he obtained the shell by which he 
was injured. He and his companions 
were not casual or unintentional tres- 
passers, but went upon the reservation 
with the fixed design to take and carry 
away live ammunition. They approached 
the reservation from a direction which 
gave them concealment from the soldiers 
then on guard. They entered by climb- 
ing through a fence erected for the pur- 
pose of denying the public access to the 
area. While the boys were filling a 
knapsack with shells they posted one of 
their number as a lookout against dis- 
covery by the guards. 

It is a general rule of law that the pos- 
sessor of land owes no duty to trespassers 
other than to abstain from willfully or 
wantonly injuring them, and so, ordi- 
narily, is not liable for injuries to tres- 
passers caused by conditions on the land 
or by articles taken by them from the 
land. It appears that the law of New 
Jersey, the jurisdiction in which this in- 
cident occurred, recognizes no exception 
to this general rule. While some other 
jurisdictions allow an exception to such 
rule of nonliability to trespassers in the 
` case of trespassing children of tender 
years, this exception is in all cases based 
on a recognition of the inability of young 
children, because of their youth and in- 
experience, to appreciate the dangers to 
which they expose themselves. Hunter 
A. Hoagiand, however, was 15 years of 
age at the time of this incident, attended 
junior high school, and possessed at least 
an average intelligence for a boy of his 
age. He was fully aware of the danger 
latent in the shell in his possession. Prior 
to visiting the military area he had been 
present on, or had been told about, the 
several occasions when his companions 
had exploded shells by throwing them 
into a fire. He had also removed and 
burned the powder from some of the am- 
munition, and he knew that shells could 
be detonated by a blow as well as by fire. 
He was not a “child of tender years” and 
as such entitled to protection from dan- 
gerous instrumentalities and conditions 
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on the land even though he was tres- 
passing. In attempting to remove the 
propelling charge from a shell by drilling 
a hole through the casing he was doing 
a thing he knew to be dangerous. In so 
doing he was negligent and his negli- 
gence was the sole proximate cause of his 


ury. 

In the light of all the facts and circum- 
stances in this case, there is no justifi- 
able basis for an appropriation for the 
relief of the legal guardian of Hunter A. 
Hoagland on account of the injuries sus- 
tained by this boy. I am, therefore, 
obliged to withhold my approval from 


the bill. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Tue Warre House, June 27, 1947. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of 
the President will be spread at large 
upon the Journal. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the message and bill be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 
TREASURY-POST OFFICE APPROPRIA- 

TION BILL, 1947—-CONFERENCE RE- 

PORT 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 2436) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year 1948 and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2436) making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 4, 13, and 18. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 16, 23, 28, and 29, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8200, 000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$32,925,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its t to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$188,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum p- by said amend- 
ment insert “$100,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$72,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,115,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8910, 000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In Meu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,332,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$712,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,600,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$487,400,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81, 800.000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 4 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pr by said amend- 
ment insert 813,257,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 6 and 
17. 


GORDON CANFIELD, 

P. W. GRIFFITHS, 

Czas. R. ROBERTSON, 

J. VAUGHAN GARY, 

Jon B. Bates, 

Jamie L. WHITTEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
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Senate to the bill (H. R. 2436) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes, submit the 
following report in ‘explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon and recommended 
in the accompanying conference report as to 
each of such amendments, namely: 


TITLE I, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Amendments Nos. 1, 2, and 3 provide that 
the appropriation of $450,000 for salaries, 
Office of General Counsel, as proposed by 
the House, be divided into two appropria- 
tions, namely: salaries, Office of General 
Counsel and Tax Legislative Counsel, $250,- 
000; and salaries, Division of Tax Research 
and Research and Statistics, $200,000; but 
reduces the total of $550,000 proposed by the 
Senate for these functions to $450,000, the 
sum proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 4 limits funds of the Bu- 
reau of Customs for personal services in the 
District of Columbia to not more than $826,- 
000, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 5 appropriates $32,925,000 
for salaries and expenses of the Bureau of 
Customs, instead of $32,500,000 as proposed 
by the House and $34,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6 is reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 7 provides that the 
amount available to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for printing and binding is not to 
exceed $2,530,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8 provides that the 
amount available to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for stationery is not to exceed $1,- 
600,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9 appropriates $188,000,000 
for salaries and expenses of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, instead of $178,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $203,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue should insure that its en- 
forcement activities are not curtailed in any 
readjustment of its budget program. 

Amendment No. 10 corrects punctuation. 

Amendment No. 11 appropriates $372,900 
for salaries of the White House Police, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 12 appropriates $9,000 for 
uniforming and equipping the White House 
Police, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 13 provides specific prices 
which shall not be exceeded in the purchase 
with appropriated funds of various models of 
typewriters in the fiscal year 1948, instead of 
the limitation proposed by the Senate that 
such price could not exceed 70 percent of the 
commercial list price in effect at the time of 
delivery of typewriters so purchased. In rec- 
ommending that the Senate recede from its 
amendment, it was understood and agreed 
by the managers on the part of the two 
Houses that a report of the full investigation 
being conducted for the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House regarding the pur- 
chase of typewriters by the Government, in- 
cluding all considerations relevant thereto, is 
to be completed and filed by January 3, 1948. 

Amendment No. 14 appropriates $100,000,- 
000 for salaries and expenses of the Coast 
Guard instead of $97,000,000 as proposed by 
the Housé and 109,483,123 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

In recommending that $100,000,000 be ap- 
propriated for the Coast Guard, the man- 
agers on the part of the two Houses desire 
that the Coast Guard in adjusting its bud- 
get program insure that ocean weather sta- 
tions shall be maintained so as to provide 
adequate aid to navigation, both surface and 
air. It was further understood that the 
managers on the part of the House will rec- 
ommend that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House investigate and give con- 

sideration to the possible need of additional 
funds for loran and ocean weather stations. 

Amendment No, 15 provides that funds to 
be expended for the hire of quarters for de- 
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pendents of officers or enlisted personnel; for 
recruiting and for other specified purposes is 
not to exceed $72,000,000, instead of $70,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $77,153,271 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16 provides that the cir- 
cumstances under which the limitation re- 
specting pay for “Civilian Employees, Coast 
Guard” may be exceeded are also applicable 
with respect to the “Office of the Comman- 
dant,” 

Amendment No. 17 is reported in disagree- 
ment. 


TITLE II. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Amendment No. 18 appropriates $375,000 
for salaries, Office of the Postmaster General, 
instead of $290,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 19 appropriates $1,115,000 
for salaries, Office of the First Assistant Post- 
master General, instead of $1,100,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and 81.130, 000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 20 appropriates $910,000 
tor salaries, Office of the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, instead of $900,000 as 
proposed by the House and $920,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 21 appropriates $1,332,500 
for salaries, Office of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, instead of $1,825,000 as 
proposed by the House and $1,340,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. j 

Amendment No 22 appropriates $712,500 
for salaries, Office of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General, instead of $700,000 as 
proposed by the House and $725,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 23 apppropriates $83,800 
for salaries, office of the purchasing agent as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24 appropriates $1,600,000 
for printing and binding for the Post Office 
Department and postal service instead of 
$1,500,000 as proposed by the House and 
$1,700,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 25 appropriates $487,- 
400,000 for compensation to clerks and em- 
ployees at first- and second-class post offices 
instead of $487,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $487,817,600 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 26 appropriates $1,800,000 
for carfare and bicycle allowance instead of 
$1,700,000 as proposed by the House and 
$1,900,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 27 appropriates $13,257,000 
for rent, light, power, fuel, and water for 
first-, second-, and third-elass post offices 
instead of $13,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $13,457,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 28 provides that of the 
appropriation of $36,500,000 for the hire, pur- 
chase, maintenance, repair, and operation of 
vehic’ss, €4,514,000 shall be available exclu- 
sively for the purchase of trucks, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 29 appropriates $520,000 
for transportation of equipment and supplies 
as proposed by the Senate. 

AMENDMENTS iN DISAGREEMENT 

Amendment No. 6 makes available not to 
exceed $100,000 of the funds appropriated for 
the Bureau of Customs for defraying the 
expense of a management study of that 
Bureau. The managers on the part of the 
House have directed that a motion be made 
that the House recede irom its disagreement 
to the said amendment and concur therein. 

Amendment No. 17 authorizes and directs 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation to make a study of the enforce- 
ment of the internal-revenue laws with a 
view to ascertaining the numbers of per- 
sonnel needed to insure the maximum net 
tax return to the United States, and to report 
thereon. The managers on the part of the 
House have directed that a motion be made 
that the House recede from its disagreement 
to the said amendment and concur therein 
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with the following amendment thereto: At 
the end of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, following the word “Representatives” 
but preceding the period, insert the follow- 
ing: “on or before January 3, 1948, such 
report to be filed with the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President 
of the Senate if the Congress is not in session 
on the date of filing thereof”. 

GORDON CANFIELD, 

P. W. GRIFFITHS, 

CAS. R. ROBERTSON, 

J. VAUGHAN GARY, 

JOE B. BATES, 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
report is self-explanatory. In several 
instances events which have transpired 
since the House originally passed this 
bill by a unanimous vote on March 11 
have caused the House conferees to agree 
to some increases in funds. In all, the 
conference report places the final figure 
of appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office for next year at $12,402,- 
485,761. This is $14,455,700 more than 
when originally passed by the House, but 
is $26,520,723 less than passed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 4 minutes to 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr, 
MILLER]. 

Mr MILLER of Connecticut: Mr. 
Speaker, it is a wise man who knows 
when he is licked; however, I do ap- 
preciate the opportunity to have a few 
minutes to comment on amendment No. 
13 from which the Senate receded. I 
am certainly not quarreling with the 
House conferees. I have too high a-re- 
gard for them individually to try to press 
the subject any further if that were pos- 
sible. I do regret that the Senate did 
recede on this amendment. ? 

Mr. Speaker, this is the amendment 
relating to the price ceiling on type- 
writers. Under existing law and under 
the House appropriation bill the Govern- 
ment is not allowed to pay more than $77 
for a 10-inch standard typewriter, wit! 
higher prices for larger machines. This 
in spite of the fact that no price ceiling 
whatever in this law or any other law is 
placed on other office machines and 
equipment and with the possible excep- 
tion of the purchase of automobiles by 
some departments, as far as I am aware, 
there is no other price ceiling set by 
law on the amount that can be paid by 
the Federal Government for any of the 
thousand and one commodities which 
the Government buys. 

I have contended throughout this dis- 
cussion for a principle which is involved 
here. Idonot pretend to know just what 
is a fair price for a typewriter, but I do 
know that a ceiling of $70 was set by law 
in 1920, which was increased to $77 a few 
years ago. I am thoroughly convinced 
from the figures that have been available 
to me that as of today a manufacturer 
cannot build a standard 10-inch type- 
writer for $77. The result is that one 
of our larger typewriter manufacturers 
has very reluctantly notified the Govern- 
ment it can no longer absorb the losses 
they have been absorbing on typewriters 
and can no longer supply the Govern- 
ment at this ceiling price. Other manu- 
facturers have set a quota. Last week 
one agency of the Government bought 
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300 electric typewriters at a cost of over 
$300 each at the full list price—no dis- 
count whatsoever. 

I am glad that the committee investi- 
gators are going to continue their study 
during the recess and that they will make 
a report to the House before January 3, 
1848. I am afraid, however, that the 
report will not be helpful unless they 
should decide that the principle of trying 


to write into law a price ceiling is in itself 


wrong. I would be just as much opposed 
if the limited language provided that the 
Government could pay the full retail list 
price price of $149.50 instead of the exist- 
ing ceiling of $77. I do not know where 
it would lead us if we attempted here in 
the Congress to write a price ceiling on 
all of the commodities bought by the 
Government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SFEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 6: Page 10, line 14, 
insert as follows: “, and of which not to ex- 
ceed $100,000 shall be available for defraying, 
on a contract basis or otherwise, the expense 
of a management study of the Bureau of 
Customs.” 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment provides for a management 
survey of the Bureau of Customs, and has 
the approval of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 17: Page 32, line 11, 

Insert as follows: 

“The Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation is authorized and directed to make 
a study of the enforcement of the internal- 
revenue laws with a view to ascertaining the 
numbers of deputy collectors, revenue agents, 
and other personnel, who should be employed 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue in order 
to insure the maximum net return to the 
United States from taxes imposed by such 
laws, and to report the results of such study 
to the Senate and the House of Represnta- 
tives.” 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the House conferees, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANrIeLp moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment No. 17 and concur in the same with 
an amendment as follows: At the end of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, follow- 
ing the word “Representatives” but preceding 
the period, insert the following: on or before 
January 3, 1948, such report to be filed with 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate if the Con- 
gress is not in session on the date of filing 
thereof.” 


The motion was agreed to. 
XCII— 493 
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A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS’ SAL- 
ARY ACT OF 1947 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 3611) to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and 
other employees of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
$611) to fix and regulate the salaries of 
teachers, school officers, and other employees 
of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate and 
agree to the same. 

EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 

GZORGE J. BATES, 

Jos. P. O'HARA, 

JNO, L. MCMILLAN, 

EowarD W. SMITH, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Harry P. CAIN, 
RALPH E. FLANDERS, 
J. Howarp McGRaTH (by 
H. C.), 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the par. of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3611) to fix 
and regulate the salaries ôf teachers, school 
officers, and other employees of the Board 
of Education of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 2: The House bill 
provided that attendance officers in the de- 
partment of school attendance and work 
permits assigned to class 32 are to be en- 
titled, in accordance with regulations made 
by the Board of Education, to cumulative 
sick leave with pay at the rate of 10 days 
per calendar year, the total accumulation 
not to exceed 60 days. Under the Senate 
amendments such officers will be entitled to 
cumulative leave with pay because of per- 
sonal illness, the presence of contagious dis- 
ease, death in the home, or pressing emer- 
gency. The Senate amendment does not 
affect the number of days of such leave to 
which such an officer is entitled in any one 
year nor does it affect the total number of 
days of such leave which may be accumu- 
lated. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 3 and 4: These are tech- 
nical amendments necessitated by the fact 
that in the retirement law covering the Dis- 
trict teachers specific references are made to 
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the District of Columbia Teachers Salary Act 
of 1945, which is repealed by this act. This 
amendment merely provides that any such 
reference in the retirement law shall be con- 
strued to refer to this act. It is further pro- 
vided that this provision shall not require 
recomputation of annuities granted prior to 
the effective date of this act. The House 
recedes, 

EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 

GEORGE J. BATES, 

JOSEPH P. O'HARA, 

JoHN L. MCMILLAN, 

Howarp W. SMITH, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this report of the committee 
of conference we feel will completely 
settle the teachers’ salary increase bill 
that was presented to the Congress dur- 
ing the early part of the year. I need 
not tell the Members of the House that 
not only is this a bill of far-reaching 
importance to the 3,700 or 3,800 school 
teachers in the District, but I think it 
might well be predicated as the funda- 
mental basis upon which school teach- 
ers’ salaries all over the country may be 
considered. 

I hold in my hand a printed copy 
of the committee hearings in relation 
to the over-all tax system of the Dis- 
trict. This committee began this study 
in the early part of the year and contin- 
ued through until only a few days ago. 
A very complete study was made of the 
whole tax structure over a period of 11 
years, from 1937 up to and including the 
year 1948, upon which the budget laid 
before the subcommittee on appropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia is 
based. 

This bill is of far-reaching impor- 
tance. While it is true that we did not 
concur in the recommendations of the 
Board of Education, and neither did we 
concur in the recommendations of the 
Board of Commissioners, we did bring 
the bill out adjusting the salaries of the 
school teachers and other employees of 
the school system and, with few excep- 
tions, it met with the unanimous ap- 
proval of those who are engaged in the 
school system of the District and with 
the approval of the Commissioners of 
the District. 

The amendments we have before us 
today are amendments that were ap- 
pended to the bill in the Senate and are 
minor in nature. They have no real 
bearing on the substance of the bill it- 
self, except as it relates to leave for cer- 
tain departmental officers in the school 
system that do not have any leave today 
except for personal illness. If, for in- 
stance, they have a contagious disease 
in the family or a death in the home, or 
any pressing emergency, they do not 
have any leave pay on that account, as 
many other employees in the school sys- 
tem do. The Senate amendment in 
which we ask you to concur simply pro- 
vides that they be given cumulative sick 
leave with pay at the rate of 10 days 
per calendar year. That is all that one 
amendment provides. In order to bring 
these attendance and other officers in 
line with the other employees of the 
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school system, we are asking the House 
to concur in the Senate amendment in 
that respect. 

The other is a very technical amend- 
ment relating to the question of the re- 
tirement law. That was associated with 
the Teachers’ Salary Act of 1945, which 
it was felt was repealed by this new 
Teachers’ Salary Act. We do not feel 
that it was repealed, but in order to 
clarify the situation the Senate adopted 
an amendment that makes it clear that 
any language in the Teachers’ Salary 
Act of this year does not in any way 
affect the Teachers’ Retirement Act. In 
other words, it leaves the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Act as it is. 

For those reasons, we are asking the 
House to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee on the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3993) 
making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate be 
limited to 2 hours, the time to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R, 3993, with 
Mr. Donpero in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. I 
may say that I do not believe we will re- 
quire 1 hour on this side. 

Mr. Chairman, in bringing in the leg- 
islative bill this year the committee has 
had quite a task. The reorganization 
bill created many problems and growing 
out of it all the committee adopted a new 
system. Heretofore in the appropriation 
bill for the legislative branch the posi- 
tions and salaries have all been outlined 
individually. In the bill this year we use 
the same form as is used in appropriation 
bills for other departments. 

The committee has worked very hard. 
Icommend each member of the commit- 
tee for the care and attention he has 
given to this bill. I think the hearings 
are probably longer than they have been 
in previous years, and the committee has 
gone into more detail than heretofore. 

The report is quite comprehensive and 
sets out in very plain and concise lan- 
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guage just what is in the bill and the 
changes that have been made, I shall 
not take time to explain all that. 

I may say that the bill this year is 27.9 
percent below the budget estimates and 
11.8 percent below the 1947 appropria- 
tions. 

The principal increase that has been 
made in regard to the legislative branch 
is due to the Reorganization Act which 
set up many new positions and many 
committees and committee clerks and 
assistants, That practically comprises 
all of the increases in the bill. 

The committee has made quite a few 
cuts in the bill. We have tried to get 
matters organized so that we can have 
real efficiency. Toward that end the 
committee has recommended that before 
the bill comes up for consideration next 
year an exhaustive and extensive survey 
be made to determine just what posi- 
tions should be retained and what the 
classifications should be with a view to 
eliminating those that are not necessary 
and which should not be in existence. 

We find the committees are not utiliz- 
ing all the help that is provided in the re- 
organization bill. There is a total of 180 
positions provided, and we find that the 
committees are utilizing at this time, or 
rather as of May 1947, 122 of those posi- 
tions. However, the committee has 
power to appoint members of their staffs 
if they wish to do so. The Reorganiza- 
tion Act permits it. Therefore, the com- 
mittee felt that it could do nothing but 
appropriate for the positions that are 
enumerated and permitted under the Re- 
organization Act. We feel confident that 
the committees will not use all the money 
that has been appropriated for that pur- 
pose and will not use all that the law per- 
mits. 

The House by resolution, as you know, 
set up a Coordinator of Information. In 
that connection, of course, the appropri- 
ations to take care of that office have 
been made in this bill. It is a new ap- 
propriation. 

The work that is contemplated previ- 
ously has been ,done by the Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. The 
desire of Congress, however, for its own 
staff, its own experts, and its own co- 
ordinator of information has been re- 
fiected in the reduction in the amount 
allowed for the Legislative Reference 
Branch in the Library. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I yield to 
my colleague from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As I understand, 
there is a lump-sum allocation for the 
various departments. Is that in the 
bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. That is 
correct. ' 

Mr. SPRINGER. What information 
has the gentleman received with refer- 
ence to the effect that such provision 
would have on the various employees, 
respecting their salaries, in the various 
departments of government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Iam glad 
the gentleman raised that question. On 
page 4 of the report the matter is men- 
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tioned. I will read just briefly from 
the report: 

The items for salaries of officers and em- 
ployees of the House and the Senate do not 
include, as heretofore, a detailed listing of 
all the positions appropriated for and the 
salary of each. Inasmuch as these positions 
and the salaries therefor are all statutory 
the repetition in the appropriation act each 
year of the list is unnecessary and mean- 
ingless. The language of the accompanying 
bill provides, in a lump sum, the amount 
necessary to pay the salaries of all persons 
employed under the particular appropriation 
as authorized by law. 

A complete list of House positions ap- 
propriated for and the salary of each as pro- 
vided by law will be found on pages 408- 
412 of the hearings. 


In that connection, I may say that 
section 105 of the appropriation act for 
1947 listed the appropriation by posi- 
tions and salaries as always has been 
done heretofore, but there was a provi- 
sion in that bill to the effect that the 
provisions of the 1947 act became per- 
manent law. 

The 1948 act making the appropriation 
in a lump sum according to law leaves 


an as they were last year in the 1947 
ill. 


So there could be no mistake about 
the matter and in order that we might 
be certain, a letter was written to the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
for an official opinion. His letter is set 
out on page 5 of the report, but for the 
information of the membership I will 
read it: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 25, June 26, 1947. 
Hon. NoBLE J. JOHNSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropri- 
ations for the Legislative Branch, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Consideration has 
been given your letter of June 25, 1947, as 
follows: 

“Attached hereto is a copy of the proposed 
legislative appropriation bill for 1948 and 
a copy of the Legislative Appropriation Act 
for 1947. I call your particular attention 
to section 105 of the 1947 law. 

“It will be noted that the proposed 1948 
act, with respect to House and Senate items, 
is radically different in form from the 1947 
act in that the detailed list of positions 
and salaries is omitted. 

“The question is raised as to whether or 
not the proposed bill for 1948 will provide 
for any salary or position at a rate or in a 
manner different from the provisions of the 
1947 act unless there is a specific provision 
in the 1948 act relating thereto. 

“To cite a specific example, under the 
Office of the Doorkeeper of the House the 
following language is included in the 1947 
act: ‘Superintendent of document room 
(Elmer A. Lewis) , $3,960 and $2,040 additional 
so long as the position is held by the pres- 
ent incumbent.’ 

“It is the contention of the committee 
that the proposed wording of the bill will 
not affect those positions specifically set 
out in the 1947 act, will authorize no one to 
make any change whatever in such positions 
or rates of pay, and will not confer upon 
the disbursing officer of the House or any 
other officer or employee of the House any 
authority to make adjustments in salaries 
or in personnel or in titles of positions which 
he does not now have and, specifically, the 
law in the fiscal year 1948 in respect to the 
employment of Elmer A. Lewis will be exactly 
the same as it is in 1947. 


1947 


“Any specific provisions in the 1948 act 
relating to particular positions would, of 
course, make changes in the permanent law 
with respect to such positions, but unless 
there is a specific provision in the act for 
1948 relating to a particular position, the 
1948 act would have no effect whatever on 
the salary or status of such position. 

“Your advice in the premises will be ap- 
preciated.”” 

In the appropriation item for the House 
of Representatives in the proposed 1948 Leg- 
islative Appropriation Act, under the head- 
ing “Salaries, officers and employees,” is 
found the following provision: 

“For compensation of officers and em- 
ployees, as authorized by law, including in- 
creased and additional compensation pro- 
vided by the Federal Employees Pay Act of 
1945, as amended by the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1946, as follows:” 

A similar provision heads the item cov- 
ering Senate appropriations for salaries of 
officers and employees. In the 1947 Appro- 
priation Act, approved July 1, 1946, Public 
Law 479, the appropriations for “Salaries, 
officers and employees,” gave the title of each 
position and specified the salary to be paid. 
Section 105 of that act further provided: 

“Sec. 105. Whenever any office or position 
not specifically established by the Legisla- 
tive Pay Act of 1929 is appropriated for 
herein or whenever the rate of compensation 
or designation of any position appropriated 
for herein is different from that specifically 
established for such position by said act, the 
rate of compensation and the designation of 
the position, or either, appropriated for or 
provided herein, shall be the permanent law 
with respect thereto, and the authority for 
any position specifically established by such 
act which is not specifically appropriated for 
herein shall cease to exist.” 

A provision substantially similar to said 
section 105 is contained in section 105 of 
the proposed Legislative Appropriation Act 
for 1948, except that the language relative 
to positions not specifically appropriated 
for is omitted. It is understood that the 
specific salaries set out in the 1947 act were 
augmented by the increases authorized by 
sections 501 and 502 of the Federal Employ- 
ees Pay Act of 1945, Public Law 106, as amend- 
ed by section 5 of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1946, Public Law, 390. As to em- 
ployees of standing cOmmittees for whom 
provision is made in section 202 of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946, Public 
Law 601, as amended by acts of January 31, 
1947, Public Law 1, and February 19, 1947, 
Public Law 4, section B-63025, January 20, 
1947, to the Speaker, House of Representa- 
tives. 

Accordingly, I am in agreement with the 
understanding expressed in your letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Y C. Warren, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. SPRINGER. In other words, the 
provisions of the act of 1947 will control 
with respect to the payment of these 
various employees under the provisions 
of this act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. That is 
absolutely correct. It will remain that 
way until such time as Congress by af- 
firmative action changes it. It is the 
permanent law now. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to congratu- 
late the gentleman, my colleague from 
Indiana, and his subcommittee upon their 
careful and painstcking inquiry into this 
matter because it means so much to the 
employees who come under the provi- 
sions of this bill. You have done a 
splendid job. I know every employee, 
who comes under the provisions of this 
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law, appreciates the specific information 
which the gentleman has been able to 
obtain, and for their benefit. They ap- 
preciate this great service, and I appre- 
ciate what he has done. You are doing 
a fine service for the people and for our 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself three additional min- 
utes. 

I thank the gentleman very much. 

There was one matter, Mr. Chairman, 
I wanted to mention just briefly. While 
the committee has worked hard for the 
very purpose of trying to reduce expendi- 
tures where they could be reduced there 
was one matter in which we increased 
expenditures and that was on books for 
the blind. 

The appropriation for this purpose for 
1947 was $500,000. We raised it to 
$1,000,000 under the authority of a reso- 
lution authorizing $1,125,000 to be appro- 
priated for that purpose. The com- 
mittee after going into the matter fully 
allowed $1,000,000. From the evidence 
we had and the understanding we could 
get that is all the money that could be 
judiciously expended during the next 
year. We all feel sorry for people who 
have lost their sight and want to do what 
we can to assist in their welfare. 

Mr.BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. I wish to commend the 
genileman for the fine work he and his 
subcommittee have done and especially 
to commend them for their handling of 
the appropriations for the Library of 
Congress. I think they are doing a per- 
fectly grand job in assisting Members of 
Congress in all their problems, and I 
trust the Librarian is pleased with the 
way the committee handled his office. 
Am I correct in saying that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I hardly 
think they are. I do not believe he is 
very well pleased, yet we think we have 
done the right thing. 

Mr. BENDER. The committee I trust 
will be most generous. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
just came in the door and heard the 
gentleman speaking about an additional 
appropriation for books for the blind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Yes. Last 
year it was $500,000. This year we made 
it $1,000,000, just doubled the amount. 
It is for books, machines, and such 
things. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am delighted because I can carry the 
news to six blind veterans who are out- 
side the Chamber now. They were just 
asking about this appropriation. They 
came over in order to try to secure pas- 
sage of the bill which would give them 
automobiles in order that they may be 
transported about to and from college 
and to and from work. 

As everyone knows, traffic is tremen- 
dously heavy here and the amputees are 
asked to step aside. The other evening 
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they were asked to get up from a table. 
Everywhere it is a push to make room for 
people, especially in the streets. If 
they have their automobiles they can 
get to their college in time for classes, 
they can get to their businesses. 

I know the gentleman joins me in the 
hope that either a rule will be granted 
or that the bill will be brought up under 
a suspension of the rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
preparation of this bill was a labor of 
love. We had one of the most amiable 
committees, and certainly one of the 
ablest and fairest chairmen under whom 
it has been my privilege to serve. I re- 
gret that I cannot go along with them in 
unwarranted expenditures proposed by 
the bill. Iam glad to approve the reduc- 
tions with the exception of the untenable 
reductions in the provisions for the Con- 
gressional Library. 

Of course, the claim of a reduction of 
11.6 percent below 1947 appropriations 
and 27.7 percent below the budget esti- 
mates is wholly unsubstantiated. 

In one item alone, the appropriation 
for working capital at the Government 
Printing Office, a reduction of $10,000,000 
is claimed, when as a matter of fact there 
is no real reduction in the amount taken 
from the Federal Treasury and no saving 
to the Government. The printing and 
binding requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment agencies must be handled and will 
be handled, and if and when sufficient 
working capital is not available they will 
come back for what is needed. In view 
of the increased wage scale and higher 
cost of paper and other materials, the 
likelihood is that they will have to come 
back, and if they do, the money will have 
to be provided. There is no alternative. 

So, instead of the bill affecting a re- 
duction of 11.6 below the 1947 bill, it is 
actually an increase of $2,776,309.44 over 
and above the current year, and a bare 
15 or 16 percent below the estimates. In 
other words, it is another phony reduc- 
tion to the extent of $10,000,000 or more. 

I am profoundly impressed, Mr. Chair- 
man, at the discrepancy in the attend- 
ance this morning and in the attendance 
at the time we adopted the famous re- 
organization bill of 1946 under authori- 
zation of which much of the appropria- 
tions carried in the bill is proposed. On 
that eventful day every seat was filled 
and the embattled membership of the 
House presented a solid phalanx against 
every effort to adopt even the slightest 
amendment to that celebrated enactment. 
Never in the records of the House has 
any bill been so heralded and so press- 
agented as was the reorganization bill of 
1946. There were literally acres of news- 
paper space used in its advocacy and of 
the floor of the House there was a con- 
tinuous barrage in favor of the bill, with 
the daily inclusion in the index of in- 
numerable newspaper editorials in its 
favor. So it is a little surprising that on 
the occasion of the first full appropria- 
tion under the authorization conferred 
by that bill we find so few Members pres- 
ent, and it is still more surprising to note 
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that we take up the bill in direct viola- 


tion of the express provisions of the same - 


Reorganization Act. 

It is all the more significant in that 
it is the last step in the complete wreck- 
age of the famous Reorganization Act. 

The Reorganization Act of 1946 pro- 
vides that no general appropriation bill 
shall be considered unless the bill, hear- 
ings, and report shall have been made 
available to the membership of the 
House for not less than three calendar 
days before the bill is taken up. No 
provision of the Reorganization Act was 
more insistently demanded and more 
vigorously debated than this require- 
ment for at least 3 days’ notice befove 
consideration. 

The pending bill was reported last 
night just before adjournment. It has 
not been available a full day, much less 
3 days. This report is a flagrant viola- 
tion of the letter and the spirit of the 
act. And when we take it up this morn- 
ing, by direction and request of the lead- 
ership of the House, we abandon the last 
hitherto. unviolated provision of that 
much-advertised act—touted at the 
time of its enactment as the supreme 
and infallible panacea for all legislative 
ills. 
Never has any enactment by the Con- 
gress promised so much and delivered 
so little. 

I shall not take the time of the House 
to recount in detail the step-by-step 
catalysis of the Reorganization Act. It 
is sufficient to note only the major pro- 
visions of the bill which have become 
notorious through their violation or lack 
of observance on the part of the House. 

Of course, the bill revolved largely 
around the committee system. The 81 
committees of the House and Senate 
were reduced to 34 and it was empha- 
sized that this number would suffice for 
all needs of both Houses and no special 
committees would be required. The 
custom of establishing special commit- 
tees for every real or imaginary need, 
and on any occasion, was condemned as 
one of the evils of the existing commit- 
tee system and the 34 committees were 
provided once and for all as the ultima 
Thule of all committee requirements. 

The ink of the signatures on the law 
was hardly dry before the creation of 
additional committees started and has 
continued apace without interruption. 

Furthermore, the standing committees 
were no sooner formed than a process 
of decentralization began which has re- 
sulted in the creation of more subcom- 
mittees than the original number of 
committees, each of which has approx- 
imately the same jurisdiction and the 
same duties as the old committees sup- 
planted by the Reorganization Act. 

The reduction in the number of com- 
mittees has in no way decreased the work 
of any Member. It has in no way ac- 
celerated the business of the House. It 
has not simplified procedure. It has af- 
forded no appreciable advantage. 

On the contrary it has condemned 
Members of the House to treadmill duties 
on which they work as hard but without 
recognition or credit for work accom- 
plished. Under the former procedure, 
after a Member had remained here three 
or four terms and had worked faithfully 
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and effectively, he was awarded a chair- 
manship. 

He was accorded tangible recognition 
of his service. His constituency appre- 
ciated the distinction conferred on him. 
It was a credit to them as well as to him. 
And why not? A manufacturer who 
operated his plant successfully during 
the war was awarded an E; a scholar who 
distinguished himself in his particular 
field is given a degree; an army or naval 
officer serving creditably at his desk here 
in Washington is given a bronze star or a 
promotion. Why should not the man 
who has served effectively on this floor 
have some slight recognition? 

Why should not he have a chairman- 
ship when he does the work and carries 
the load? But under the consolidation 
there are only 18 chairmanships in the 
House and men may come here and serve 
a lifetime without attaining one. The 
country at large cannot understand why 
he never attains that rank. It is unfair 
to the rank and file of the membership 
of the House pocketed behind the 18 men 
who monopolize the chairmanships. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I have 
no reason to speak for any other com- 
mittee. I wish to say to my distinguished 
colleague from Missouri that so far as 
the Committee on Agriculture is con- 
cerned, I wish to disagree with the gen- 
tleman. Iam not saying that any of the 
other chairmen that I have served un- 
der, such as Mr. Jones or Mr. Fulmer or 
Mr. Flannagan, could not have accom- 
plished possibly as much as the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Hops) has ac- 
complished, but I want to say to my col- 
league from Missouri, who has always 
been interested in agriculture, that there 
has never been a time that the committee 
had the grasp of and the information 
about agriculture that they have under 
this reorganization. The reason it is so 
is because of the same situation that the 
gentleman complains about; that the 
subcommittees get the facts; they do not 
have to believe some bureaucrat; they 
have the facts and they have the ma- 
chinery for getting the facts in the per- 
sonnel in the office of the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture. In all fair- 
ness I want that to appear in the REC- 
orp because it is the truth and it is the 
fact. 

Mr. CANNON. I am glad to hear my 
good friend from Wisconsin speak in 
such laudatory terms of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hops]. I was deeply 
gratified when he succeeded to the chair- 
manship of the committee. No one is 
better qualified to hold that position or 
more deeply and sincerely interested in 
the welfare of agriculture. And I am 
glad he has the advantage of the asso- 
ciation of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin on that important committee. There 
is no greater friend of the farmer in this 
Congress. But there are men on that 
committee, and every committee in the 
House, including the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, who are also entitled to recog- 
nition for duty well performed. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr..CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I am won- 
dering if the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri will agree with me that 
perhaps the work of the committees now 
is not as efficient as it was before the 
Reorganization Act. With a subcom- 
mittee of four or five or six members 
hearing important issues, and all impor- 
tant issues being presented only to sub- 
committees, does it not logically follow 
that the full committee relies upon the 
judgment of four or five members, and 
therefore the entire Congress may be 
acting upon the judgment of four or five 
or six members of a subcommittee? 

Mr. CANNON. That is true; and the 
lack of association of the rank and file 
of the whole committee with the broad 
field covered by the jurisdiction of the 
committee is a distinct loss to the mem- 
bers and to the Congress and is reflected 
in its legislation. 

Mr. CANNON. Then going a little bit 
further into the operation of the Re- 
organization Act, it was especially pro- 
vided that the committees of both Houses 
should meet in open session; that there 
should be no executive sessions. The 
public were to be invited and we were 
to have only open covenants openly ar- 
rived at. Again the provision is distin- 
guished by its lack of observance. 

There has not been a single session 
of the committee or the subcommittees 
of the Committee on Appropriations in 
open session. The provision of the Re- 
organization Act is, and has been from 
the date of its approval, a dead letter; 
another refutation of the charges that 
the procedure of the House was anti- 
quated and in need of streamlined revi- 
sion. Likewise, it was provided that 
there should be no riders on appropria- 
tion bills. You can remember when 
Members stood on this floor and decried 
the iniquitous practice of tacking legis- 
lative riders on appropriation bills, and 
yet we have the remarkable instance—in 
the consideration of the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill—of the Committee on 
Appropriations, in violation of that pro- 
vision of the rules of the House, going 
before the Committee on Rules, and the 
Committee on Rules, in violation of the 
express provision of the Reorganization 
Act, reporting out a rule under which 
we could not make a point of order 
against any item in the bill, and which 
permitted, as everybody understood be- 
fore the rule was enacted, far-reaching 
oe by riders on appropriation 

s. 

The Reorganization Act also provided 
that every committee and subcommittee - 
should report the names of staff mem- 
bers and that these committee reports 
should be printed every 3 months. If 
the requirement has been complied with, 
it has not been called to my attention. 

Then there was that one particular 
provision in the Reorganization Act that 
was advertised as the greatest advance 
ever made in the budgetary system of 
the country. It insured, we were told, 
that there should be no appropriation 
beyond revenues, and if there should be 
excess appropriation, provision should 
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immediately be recommended for in- 
creasing the national debt or for mak- 
ing appropriate increase in taxes to 
finance it. It was specifically provided 
that this joint legislative budgetary com- 
mittee should report not later than Feb- 
ruary 15. Mr. Chairman, February 15 is 
so far back of us that it has become an- 
cient history. We are now within 3 
days of the end of the fiscal year, and 
still this joint committee that was to 
revolutionize the budgetary system of 
the Government has never even brought 
in a conference report. 

The . The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 additional minutes. 

And we were going to abolish lobbying. 
The lobbyists were to be brought in and 
be registered and ticketed, and such 
drastic supervision was to be enforced as 
to completely eliminate this highly ob- 
jectionable feature of national legislation. 
Why, Mr, Chairman, the lobbyists have 
been more powerful and better paid and 
more aggressive in this year of our Lord 
1947 than they have ever been in any 
previous Congress. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I have 
also found that we have had more activity 
on the part of Government officials and 
employees in lobbying since the Reorgani- 

-zation Act was passed than we have ever 
had before. 

Mr. CANNON. I am sorry to have my 
good friend from Minnesota concede 
that the law is ineffective and is being 
so flagrantly disregarded when we were 
promised the millenium when it was 
enacted. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 there is another 
notable provision. It expands a service 
in the Congressional Library, the Legis- 
lative Reference Service. Its provisions 
are mandatory. They are not optional. 
The Librarian of Congress is directed to 
establish a separate department known 
as the Legislative Reference Service. 

He is not given permission. He has no 
choice but to comply with the provisions 
of the law. It is provided that the serv- 
ice shall operate not merely upon request 
but on its own initiative to make available 
certain data. The authorization for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1948, is 
$650,000. 

The development of the Congressional 
Library is an interesting and hearten- 
ing story. Ina little more than a century 
and a half our people progressing from 
uncouth pioneers who through force of 
circumstances were concerned only with 
the utilitarian, have reached a status of 
intellectual attainment unexcelled, if 
not unequaled, by any other people on 
the globe. And the Library of Congress 
is the visible, irrefutable evidence of that 
progress. The Library is a symbol and 
a monument to the academic and intel- 
lectual achievement of the American 
people. 

We are not only the greatest military 
power on the globe—and the recent war 
demonstrates that fact beyond cavil; we 
are not only the richest nation in the 
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world, with more wealth than all the 
rest of the world combined—but we are 
the most progressive and intellectual 
people the sun has ever shone upon. 
And this great Library daily testifies to 
that preeminence. 

Our armies, our fleets upon the air 
and on the seas, our record of battles 
won and enemies vanquished, testify to 
our military power. Our bank balances, 
business statements, trade balances, our 
standard of living, in even the poorest 
quarter of the poorest county in the 
union, testify to our wealth and our 
libraries and universities are convincing 
evidence of our academic attainments. 

This great library is known and ac- 
cepted throughout the world as proof 
that we are not merely shopkeepers as 
Kaiser Wilhelm insisted, not merely mo- 
bilizers of battalions of brute strength, 
but that we are a people of culture and 
learning. 

Libraries are the last capstone of civil- 
ization and have been so accepted 
throughout human history. One of the 
most irretrievable misfortunes that ever 
befell mankind was the burning of the 
Alexandria Library. And during the 
Middle Ages one of the supreme contri- 
butions of the church, second only to 
its spiritual mission, was the preserva- 
tion of the last vestiges of the golden 
age of Grecian and Roman literature. 
Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to estimate 
ancient literature. Ideas have always 
paccd man’s progress, and books, the 
record of men’s thoughts and achieve- 
ments, are the information upon which 
we build. They are the tools with which 
we implement modern research. 

Both Washington and Franklin be- 
lieved, and it is the verdict of modern 
historians that the American Revolu- 
tion could not have been sustained with- 
out the doctrines disseminated by 
Thomas Paine in his book The Crisis. 
One of the determining factors which 
precipitated the Civil War was a book by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom's 
Cabin; and it was Randall's poem, 
printed on the front page of a Baltimore 
newspaper, Maryland, My Maryland, 
which in 1 day swept the great Old Line 
State into the Confederacy. And more 
recently, Thomas Dixon’s The Clans- 
man exerted profound infiuence upon 
national thought. 

Mr. Chairman, with all of our mili- 
tary might and fabulous wealth we have 
in that library across the plaza, more 
powerful influences than are piled up in 
all our arsenals or bank vaults or in our 
State and national treasuries. It is our 
national repository of Americana, Amer- 
ican literature, American thought, 
American ideals the symbol of the pre- 
dominance of American attainments in 
the realm of the mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is anything of 
which we have reason to be proud it is 
this library, the greatest library in the 
world. 

I remember in the Sixty-secord Con- 
gress hearing on this floor the boastful 
statement that the United States had the 
fourth greatest library in the world, At 
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that time the first library in the world 
was the British Museum, the great na- 
tional English library in London; the sec- 
ond library was the French library in 
Paris; the third was the Royal Library in 
Berlin; but the speaker was very proud 
that we had here in our Congressional 
Library the fourth greatest library. 

Mr. Chairman, in the intervening 
years, and they have not been so many, 
we have come successively from fourth to 
third, from third to second, and today up 
to first place. We have here today the 
greatest library, the greatest institution 
of its kind that the sun ever shone on. 
We, as Americans, have every right to be 
proud of that great institution. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I appreciate the re- 
vealing description and the splendid 
tribute which the gentleman has given 
in this description of our Congressional 
Library. As one who is a lover of books 
and of learning I think it is the best I 
have ever heard. The pen is mightier 
than the sword and the gentleman has 
given conclusive argument to that ef- 
fect in the description of our Congres- 
sional Library. I am given a better un- 
derstanding of its significance. 

Mr. CANNON. As the gentleman 
well says, it is our greatest strength. We 
cannot win a war with arms until we 
have previously won it with ideas. The 
world is not governed by armies or 
navies, but by ideas. The Congressional 
Library here contains the greatest treas- 
ures of our national heritage. 

All can remember a few years ago 
when a young man, after studying here 
in America, and graduating from our 
greatest universities, if he wished to com- 
plete his education, felt he had to go 
abroad. He would leave America to 
have the advantages and opportunities 
offered by the libraries and universities 
of England, France, Germany and Italy. ~ 
No man was considered to have attained 
the highest academic status until he had 
been abroad and had had the advantages 
afforded by the great libraries across the 
sea. 

Today we possess here in America pre- 
eminently the greatest facilities for study 
and research to be found anywhere. No 
boy need go abroad to study in any for- 
eign land. In no country upon the globe 
are to be found such cultural, educa- 
tional, and academic opportunities as 
are provided here. 

This great library is the key to the 
library system of the Nation. Every 
major library in America, including those 
of our large universities, depends upon 
the Congressional Library to supply it 
with its organizational charts, its li- 
brary cards, its indices, which it regu- 
larly prints and distributes to the li- 
braries of the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, this national institu- 
tion renders not oniy a spiritual and in- 
tellectual service—a service both to reli- 
gion and to learning—but at the same 
time, and strange as it may seem, it con- 
tributes directly to the development and 
maintenance of national defense. That 
is borne out by a remarkable article 
which appeared some time ago published 
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by the Russian business organization in 
this country, Amtorg. It published a list 
of the centers of production where con- 
sumer goods were produced in time of 
peace and munitions in time of war. It 
gave the location of such plants with 
identifying data. Along with the TVA 
and with the steel mills of Pittsburgh 
and the motor factories of Detroit, it in- 
cluded the Congressional Library. In 
short, they considered the Congressional 
Library as one of America’s wartime 
assets. But in writing this bill we do not 
seem to realize it. If a fleet of planes 
with atomic bombs ever breaks through 
our first-line defenses and falls upon our 
centers of production in this country, 
they will not only take out the power 
dams and the munition plants and the 
factories producing war materials but it 
is down on the list that they propose to 
get the Congressional Library. Stalin— 
and who will deny that he is an authority 
upon that subject?—knows that the Con- 
gressional Library—this vast repository 
of maps and books and scientific infor- 
mation on every war we have fought— 
is of inestimable value to the national 
defense of this country. 

Now, the most astonishing thing I 
think, my friends, I have ever seen in 
any bill presented in this House is the 
slash made in the provisions for the Li- 
brary. It amounts to sabotage. It does 
not leave a vestage of any material in- 
crease in the Congressional Library. It 
does not even leave the Library the 
amount it had last year. Of course, there 
is a provision in there of $500,000,000 for 
the blind, which is not primarily a Li- 
brary activity, and when that is classi- 
fied as it should be classified we are pro- 
viding for this great Library this year 
$450,000 less than it had last year: 

And it is based on a statement in the 
report to this effect that in 1933 the Li- 
brary had 853 employees. My friends, 
they must be in sad need of argument in 
support of the cut in item when they 
have to go back to 1933, 14 years ago. 
The entire world has changed in those 
pregnant 14 years. If you compare the 
number of employees in the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1933 with the number pro- 
vided by the bills which have already 
passed this House this session, you will 
see the significance of the change. 

I have here a statement from the Kip- 
linger magazine of last month. It says 
there are 1,000 book publishers in the 
United States; that 600,000,000 books 
were printed in 1946, and that in 1946 
there was greatly increased demand for 
business books. We might base our 
justification of library support on purely 
altruistic grounds—that life is more 
than meat and the body more than rai- 
ment. An even on these grounds an 
adequate appropriation is justified. But 
it is also justified on a purely business 
basis, for the statistics quoted by the 
Kiplinger magazine show that in 1946 
the demand for business books alone 
went up 37 percent over the previous 
year. But, instead of increasing the 
appropriation to care for that increased 
service, we are decreasing it. It is 
unbelievable. 
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The time mentioned by the committee 
in the report is 1933. Since that time 
church membership in the United States 
has increased by 10,000,000 communi- 
cants. The enrollment in our colleges 
and universities has increased from 1,- 
055,360 to 2,103,000 students. The pop- 
ulation of the United States has in- 
creased nearly 15,000,000. The cost of 
living in the United States has increased 
more than 64 percent. The cost of every 
constituent expense has increased, but 
they expect the Library to get along on 
less than it had when the cost of living 
was lower. The national income in- 
creased from $42,000,000,000 to $180,- 
000,000,000, yet the committee expects 
the Congressional Library, the greatest 
repository of human knowledge ever ac- 
cumulated, a symbol of America’s great- 
ness, to be measured by 1933 figures. 

Why this sabotage of this representa- 
tive American institution? Why this 
vendetta against the Congressional Li- 
brary? And in the report of the com- 
mittee we have something that is seldom 
seen in a formal statement to the House. 
It speaks of the Librarian as “obstinate.” 
It speaks of his justification of the budg- 
et as “long winded.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again 
expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 additional minutes. 

A formal statement by a committee of 
the House should be more dignified even 
if it were true. When the report speaks 
in such terms of one of the most eminent 
men in the service of the Nation, espe- 
cially on such an infinitesimal matter as 
the use of a vault in the Library, it be- 
trays hostility toward the Library rather 
than the warm support which should ani- 
mate every American. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER. In that connection, I 
notice this proviso under the appropria- 
tion for the Library of Congress: 

That hereafter the gross salary of any 
position in the Library which is augmented 
by payment of an honorarium from other 
than appropriated funds shall not exceed 
such rate as, combined with such honora- 
rium, will not exceed $10,000. 


Why should that figure drop so low? 

Mr. CANNON. There can be no log- 
ical explanation. It is a breach of faith 
with the philanthropists who generously 
provided these endowments. It is a vio- 
lation of the terms on which these be- 
nevolences were granted. They were ac- 
cepted with the understanding that they 
would be applied and administered ac- 
cording to the wishes and directions of 
the donors. The incorporation of a pro- 
vision, denying the use of such funds to 
supplement Government salaries in order 
to secure better men for important 
work—is the imposition of a restriction 
not contemplated by the grantors. It 
is the initiation of a public policy 
never before followed and will inevita- 
bly result in the drying up of such 
sources of endowment. I am certain 
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the gentleman will agree that the adop- 
tion of such a policy would be most 
unfortunate. It would be a slap in the 
face for the men who, out of their gen- 
erosity and their interest in the utili- 
zation of the material in this vast store- 
house of information for the benefit of 
mankind, having provided these hono- 
rariums. The Congress is within its 
rights in fixing salaries paid from the 
United States Treasury but it has no 
right to change the terms on which such 
contributions have been made and ac- 
cepted. If a Member of this august 
body is worth more than $10,000 a year 
why is not an eminent scientist or savant, 
who has spent a large part of his life in 
study and research and attained the 
highest rank in scholarship, likewise en- 
titled to more than $10,000? 

Many men have in their wills or 
through foundations or direct personal 
gifts made contributions to the Library 
of Congress to establish endowments 
which will benefit mankind down 
through the ages. Let us keep faith 
with them. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 5 

Mr. CANNON. I yield tc the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am glad the gentleman is kind enough to 
yield. But if such a proviso is applied 
to employees of the Library of Congress, 
why would it not be just as sensible to 
have the same proviso for the employees 
of the Congress? : 

Mr. CANNON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. But why not include the Con- 
gressmen themselves? If we are to limit 
the compensation of the most scholarly 
men in the Nation, why not place a simi- 
lar limitation on the salaries of the Con- 
gressmen? 

Mr. Chairman, the Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress is not only one 
of the most valuable aids to congression- 
al work, but it is one of the most efficient. 
It is used by practically every Member 
of Congress. And I have never yet heard 
any Member cite an instance in which 
its work has not been satisfactory. I 
have heard many Members say they rely 
upon it, but so far as I know, there 
is no instance in which it has failed 
to supply promptly and accurately any 
information requested. If there have 
been any such instances, it would be 
a service to the committee which pre- 
pared this bill and to the House if any 
instance of lack of promptness or ac- 
curacy were placed in the RECORD or 
filed with the committee. 

During the last few nonths especially, 
the record of the Legislative Reference 
Service is replete with notable contribu- 
tions to the work of the Congress. It 
supplied consultants at the San Fran- 


' cisco Conference who were so satisfac- 


tory that Senators VANDENBERG and CON- 
NALLY took them to the following London 
conference. And the service was used 
effectively by Senator Tarr in the work 
on the labor bill which has just been 
passed over the President's veto The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
who sits here, utilized the Legislative 
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Reference Service in preparing a study 
and analysis of communism, one of the 
most timely and intricate subjects of the 
day, and produced a work so comprehen- 
sive and authoritative that it has become 
the foremost reference work on commu- 
nism in America today and has had to 
be reprinted to meet the demand. 
Where else, either in the congressional 
staffs or out of them, can you find a serv- 
ice competent to produce such a work as 
that? 

And in response to the suggestion 
made here that some of the committees 
are not using this service and that its 
staff have nothing to do, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] advised the 
committee that so heavy is the load car- 
ried by the Legislative Reference Service 
that since the first of the year the top 
men of the Service have devoted 2,000 
hours of overtime to the work without 
compensation. It is difficult to under- 
stand why such baseless charges of in- 
efficiency or inaccuracy are madc when 
practically every Member of Congress 
can testify to the contrary. 

The difference in the caliber of men in 
the Library service and those selected 
for the staff of the House and in the 
scholarship which characterizes their 
work is illustrated by a comparison of 
their output with the study in commu- 
nism just referred to, 

By way of example, I quote from one 
of the compilations prepared here in the 
House and appearing on page A2938 of 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD. Here are excerpts from it: 

When we Republicans organized the pres- 
ent Congress * * *. Confronting us were 
hundreds of money-spending boards, bu- 
reaus and commissions—the spawn of 14 
years of Democratic misrule. 

The House Appropriations Committee, aid- 
ed by some of the soundest authorities on 
administration of government, labored hours 
without end to bring a semblance of order 
out of the chaos that had been compounded 
by slipshod fiscal policies during the war. 

* * * . . 


President Truman “ has not kept 
that solemn pledge. He has openly pro- 
tested against cutting his spend-and-spend 
and tax-and-tax budget one dollar. 

* . * . * 


Yes, the New Deal was repudiated in the 
last elections, but New Dealers, from the 
President down, are still beating the drums 
of spend and spend and tax and tax at their 
old stands. 

* * * * * * 

President Truman, in a shocking abuse of 
the veto power, vetced the tax-relief bill and 
told the people that if they spend their own 
money the result would be inflationary, but 
if the Government takes it from them and 
spends it the result would not be inflation- 
ary. Nonsense. 

* * . . * 


Since that tragic action by the President 
and his followers I have been asked by many 
anxious persons whether scuttling of the 
tax-relief bill means the end of our Repub- 
lican economy efforts. My emphatic answer 
is, “No.” The Republican Party will not let 
the people down. The way of the 
economizer is difficult when faced by an ad- 
ministration bent on spending every dollar 
in sight, 

* * s . 0 
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The House of Representatives last Febru- 
ary set as a theoretical goal to obliterate 14 
years of New Deal spending psychology, a re- 
duction of $6,000,000,000 in expenditures for 
1948. * * * Herewith is the bulletproof 
record of the gratifying progress made, which 
no New Deal “chair bottomers” can shatter. 


Now, that would be an appropriate 
campaign speech for a remote up-State 
precinct or a downtown ward the night 
before election. But it has no place in 
debates in the greatest legislative forum 
in the world. Compare it with the doc- 
umented accuracy and logical discussion 
of the work on communism just referred 
to. The “soundest authorities on ad- 
ministration of government” who write 
the articles are not identified, but they 
speak very highly of themselves. Per- 
haps it is well that they do. 

One glance at it will convince any- 
one that it was not prepared by any of 
the FBI or other investigators the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has used for 
the last 3 years. And no one would 
make the mistake of attributing it to the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Con- 
gressional Library. 

May I also include a report by one of 
the new staff of investigators which has 
displaced the nonpartisan investigators 
used by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions up to the opening of the Eightieth 
Congress. It is self-explanatory: 


INDIANA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


THE OLD SHELL GAME, PEANUT VERSION, OR 
FEEDING PEANUTS TO SQUIRRELS IS NOT MON- 
KEY BUSINESS 
(Howard Friend, our research director, and 

Robert Hammer, head of our business-agri- 
culture department, were requisitioned 
some time ago by the House Appropriations 
Committee as part of the staff of experts 
to work for the committee in checking into 
various departmental budgets. Friend and 
Hammer were assigned to the Agriculture 
Department, and Friend is in charge of the 
crew working in that Department. We had 
a letter from him a few days ago written 
in a light mood about a serious trend in 
governmental affairs. Of course the peanut 
people probably have a good story also, but 
this is just a sample of the difficulties of 
reducing Federal expenditures and taxes.) 

Dear Boss: I hope you and all other 
Hoosiers appreciate the importance of the 
peanut. 

Bob and I have discovered that we (mean- 
ing the great and wise United States of 
America) are planning to spend—or rather 
to lose—$16,000,000 next year on peanuts 
we don’t need. On second thought, we must 
need them, for why else would we spend 
$16,000,000 on peanuts we don't need. 

It is all wound up with the CCC. See? 
That’s the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which happens to be one of the outfits we 
are examining to see how much tax support 
it needs so it can support the price of this 
and that—including peanuts. 

Tt seems that during the war peanut pro- 
duction went up because somebody wanted 
peanut oil for something. Now we don’t 
need the oil, but peanut producers still like 
the idea of producing lots of peanuts whether 
anybody wants peanut oil or peanut butter 
or not. Of course, we can’t let the price 
drop because maybe peanuts would go back 
to a nickel a bag, or if it stayed at 10 cents 
a bag peanut eaters might get too many 
peanuts for a dime and thereby get the 
bellyache. Besides, it wouldn’t be any fun 
producing too many peanuts unless some- 
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body like Uncle Sam spent a bagful of money 
(and we don't mean just a dime peanut 
bagful) to keep those old prices up where 
we like them. 

So, therefore, it is down in black and white 
in the United States budget that we are 
gonna figure on spending $16,000,000 to sup- 
port the peanut producers and guarantee that 
the peanut eaters don’t get the idea that 
peanuts are plentiful. That means CCC will 
end up with a whale of a mess of peanuts 
on its hands. Perhaps someone will suggest 
that the surplus is needed to feed the mon- 
keys and squirrels. That should make the 
taxpayers look and act more like their al- 
leged ancestors. 

We might do this with all of these pea- 
nuts. Bob and I have in mind recommend- 
ing that a peanut oll having all the virtues 
and what not of castor oil be developed. 
Then feed it Mussolini style to the guys who 
dreamed up the $16,000,000 grow-more-but- 
eat-less peanut deal, 

Of course, $16,000,000 is just peanuts down 
here. Or is it? I seem to remember that 
Indiana just passed a 20-percent sales tax 
on cigarettes with the hope of raising about 
half of this amount. 

Still and all, they tell us the average in- 
come-tax bill paid by citizens who pay any 
income taxes at all to Uncle Sam is about 
$425, so you see it only takes 37,647 taxpayers 
to pay the $16,000,000. Statistics show that 
there are 791,720 individuals who pay income 
tax on Form 1040 in Indiana, so only 434 per- 
cent of these people's tax money would go to 
the $16,000,000 peanut program. 

Come to think of it, if all the people in a 
town about the size of Lafayette paid $425 
each into the Federal Government, it would 
just about take care of this peanut matter. 
I'll leave it to you, is that peanuts? 

Of course, CCC also is looking forward to 
a few other minor items in 1948—such as 
losses of $42,899,000 to put a jack under the 
prices of eggs, $36,984,000 for potatoes, and 
$42,398,000 for wool. But why not? It figures 
on making a little profit on cotton and wheat 
and on ending the year only $160,870,000 in 
the hole for its battle to keep low prices from 
violating this thing called parity. 

And what is a measly $160,870,000? Oh, 
just six and one-half million more than the 
total expenditure of State government in 
Indiana for all purposes in the 1945-46 fiscal 
year. 

Just thought you would like to know. 

Cordially yours, 
HOWARD. 


Compare this with any of the factual, 
unbiased reports made by FBI for the 
Appropriations Committee in the last 
Congress. In that Congress our inves- 
tigators were selected from the ranks of 
the most carefully trained men in the 
world, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. They were under instruction to 
secure the facts and report them impar- 
tially and without bias. And although 
we investigated every agency of govern- 
ment on which an investigation was re- 
quested by any member of the commit- 
tee over a period of 3 years, no report 
they ever made was ever criticized by 
any Member on either side of the House. 
If any report had been objected to we 
would have sent another investigator, 
and continued to send new investigators 
until all information requested by the 
objecting Member had been secured. It 
is a matter of regret that we have aban- 
doned the FBI and have substituted a 
class of service represented by the above 
reports. 
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Incidentally, it would be interesting to 
know what the farmers of Indiana think 
of the reference to “this thing called 
parity.” 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not offer any 
amendments. I do not believe the Con- 
gressional Library should be made a 
political football. There should be no 
division along party lines on any ques- 
tion pertaining to the Library. I trust 
that in another body or in another bill 
the interest of every American citizen 
in the Library can be adequately pro- 
tected. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
‘gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the genile- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES. The gentleman has sug- 
gested that the House has seen fit to 
employ individuals to do work that he 
thinks should have been done by the 
employees of the Library of Congress. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CANNON. What I have said 
— 

Mr. REES. Just a minute. Does the 
gentleman mean to suggest that we have 
incompetent people employed by the 
Congress and that he thinks we ought 
to have hired employees of the Library 
of Congress to do the work? Who is he 
talking about? 

Mr. CANNON. There has never been 
any need that has been so emphasized 
on this floor 

Mr. REES. But I want to know who 
the gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. CANNON. I trust the gentleman 
will permit me to reply. There has 
never been any need so emphasized on 
this floor as the necessity for eliminating 
overlapping duplication. 

This bill provides for duplication of 
the most flagrant character. In this bill, 
we are appropriating money to pay men 
who are doing, or proposing to do, pre- 
cisely the work performed by the staff 
of the Congressional Library, including 
a superfluous office which, according to 
a statement by the committee itself in 
its report, duplicates the work of the 
Legislative Reference Service. 

The material prepared by these men, 
and just read, is the best criterion of their 
competency. 

The proposition is accentuated by the 
fact that at the time we are giving the 
Library the heaviest cut below the budget 
estimate ever given it since it was estab- 
lished, we are increasing the appropria- 
tions for our own service here in the 
House to the highest figures in the his- 
tory of the Congress. Although we are 
pledged to a program of economy re- 
ducing all departments, in the House we 
are breaking all records for number of 
employees and amounts of expenditure. 
The cost of the House service is twice 
what it was in 1946, an increase of 100 
percent in 2 years. And, at the same 
time, the Library is cut lower than the 
current year. 

Mr. Chairman, economy, like charity, 
begins at home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania IMr. Tis- 
BOTT], 
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Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
general aspects of this bill have been 
thoroughly covered by our very able 
chairman, the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. JoHNson] who has done a grand 
job in conducting hearings on the meas- 
ure before us. Great credit is due him 
for his courteous treatment of the wit- 
nesses appearing before our committee. 

In discussing this bill I shall be con- 
tent to consume little time and to give 
some information about the Congression- 
al Library. It is of great concern to me, 
and I believe it is of concern to the 
other members of the committee, just 
where the administrators of the Li- 
brary are going with this institution. At 
times I wonder if they are victims of 
their own innocence and if they ever 
give thought to the practical problems 
of the Library. It seems to me that it 
is difficult for them to form an opinion 
On the practical and real things of life. 
I have no purpose whatever in indulging 
in personalities and abuse, but we have 
a practical common sense proposition 
before us which is: To what extent 
should the Library of Congress be per- 
mitted to carry on its activities in an 
extravagant manner. 

There can be no doubt that the Li- 
brary in the past has rendered meritor- 
ious service to the whole Nation. Many 
laudable accomplishments have been 
made by this institution. There is no 
doubt in my mind that those at the 
head of it will continue to give the serv- 
ice in the future that they have given in 
the past. Those of us who are presently 
making an effort to reduce the over-all 
appropriations of the Library are doing 
so largely because we feel as though its 
Officials have gone too far without con- 
sidering the relief and protection to 
which the taxpayers are entitled. 

In the 1947 hearings on appropria- 
tions of the House and Senate having to 
do with the Library of Congress, there is 
sufficient evidence that their requests for 
funds should be thoroughly considered. 
In these hearings it was pointed out there 
is a need for determination as to what 
the policy of the Library of Congress is 
going to be in the way of expansion and 
service to the public and to Congress. 
In the report there will be found the 
original purpose in establishing the Li- 
brary which was to serve Congress. It 
would seem that the Library has moved 
into a position not only as a Congres- 
sional Library but a national and even 
an international one. Of course, the 
responsibility rests with Congress who 
is charged with with the operation of 
this institution. 

Dr. Luther Evans at the Senate hear- 
ings last year expressed an opinion that 
there was no question of policy to be set- 
tled. He said that this matter had al- 
ready been approved by Congress, and 
the House was mistaken in its views. 
Whether or not the House was mistaken 
in this direction last year is a matter to 
be settled by Congress, probably not now, 
but in the very near future. In the final 
analysis, however, Congress must decide 
the future of the of Congress. 

In the 1948 budget justifications a 
study was made of the present personnel 
of the Library of Congress with an aim 
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toward discovering the fitness for posi- 
tions and the qualifications of individ- 
uals, their ability, and their loyalty to 
the Government. 

In my opinion, there are many changes 
which should take place immediately. 
An impartial investigation by a group not 
connected with the Library reached cer- 
tain conclusions, which are interesting 
from the standpoint of efficiency, econ- 
omy, and loyalty. Undoubtedly, a report 
will be filed very shortly wherein there 
will be found evidence to sustain these 
assertions. 

We found in our observations that 
there is a large expenditure of the Li- 
brary’s funds for overtime work. To 
some degree this overtime, as we under- 
stand it, is the result of what the Library 
regards as a shortage of help. It is very 
doubtful if this is the real answer to the 
situation. Discovery was made that the 
attendance records of the employees are 
very well within reason. Little loitering 
was observed, but too little to really be 
considered serious. The employees of 
the institution appear to be competent 
and willing to cooperate. 

The Library’s 1948 budget originally 
requested 2,973 employees. Twenty- 
seven of this number would receive sal- 
aries of $9,775 or above. Ninety-three 
positions would pay in excess of $7,100 
and 472 in excess of $4,500. These 93 
positions are grade CAF-13 or P-6 or 
higher. The Library would have 15.8 
percent of its employees receive a salary 
in excess of what in 1944 was equivalent 
to $3,200. During the past year the Li- 
brary program of upgrading its employ- 
ees has been on a rapid basis. 

A request was made of the committee 
this year for an additional 1,263 employ- 
ees. It is well known that the buildings 
accommodating the present staff of the 
Library of Congress are not more than 
sufficient to take care of the needs. Plac- 
ing more help over there at this time 
would mean crowding employees into 
rooms already overtaxed. Some of us 
are of the opinion that the groundwork 
is being laid by the administrators of 
the Library to seek from Congress appro- 
priations in the near future for the con- 
struction of another large building. 

The Processing Division of the institu- 
tion, it must be said, has made an effort 
to reduce the cost of processing material. 
Changes in procedure have been adopted 
which we understand are not being well 
received by the employees of this Divi- 
sion and the morale of the employees is 
not any too high. They feel that the Di- 
vision is being overstaffed with experts. 
Catalog cards, under existing regula- 
tions, and this is authorized by law, are 
sold for the printing cost plus 10 per- 
cent. As a result of this the cards cost 
the Library many times what other li- 
braries pay for this kind of material. 
There does not appear to be any valid 
reason why the Library of Congress 
should be charged more for these cards 
than other institutions pay for them. 

The Administrative Department has, 
as we understand it, been in operation 
for about a year. The present Director 
has not held office long enough to put 
into effect plans he has for reviewing 
many of the existing practices; however, 
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it is understood that he anticipates dif- 
ferent controls. 

The Personnel Office could be im- 
proved upon as far as an applicant’s 
character and loyalty are concerned. It 
is suggested that a more thorough in- 
vestigation be made of the background 
of certain individuals employed at the 
Library of Congress. Those having 
tendencies opposite to the American way 
of doing things cannot be expected to 
remain there, or to be classed among the 
Library’s employees. This is a function 
which the Personnel Office must handle 
with as little delay as possible. 

The Copyright Office operates on a fee 
schedule. There is evidence in the hear- 
ings that the administrators of the Li- 
brary recognize that their practice is 
very much out of date. It is a matter of 
record that a great deal more economy 
can be accomplished by changing the 
practice in this division, which has been 
in operation over the years. 

The usefulness of the Motion Picture 
Division of the Library of Congress may 
be better understood by quoting its Di- 
rector: 

It is not inconceivable that the proposed 
national film library should, with the coop- 
eration of all concerned, some day equal in 
size and usefulness the largest library now 
in existence. 


Whether this aim is to be realized is a 
matter of policy. If the Division is to be 
continued as a useful one technical as- 
sistance will be required to save films 
which are in danger of being destroyed. 

The division handling books for the 
blind is most efficient. I am convinced 
that the justifications of carrying on this 
splendid service are well within reason. 
These unfortunate people should he giv- 
en every aid possible in helping to relieve 
the many hardships facing them, 

I may say here that the committee ap- 
propriated to this department of the 
Library the sum of $500,000 for 1947. For 
the fiscal year 1948 we increased the 
amount to $1.000,000 and I believe it is 
entirely justifiable. 

An item appearing in the Library’s 
justification calls for Library chauffeurs. 
This, to the committee's way of thinking 
is out of the question entirely. Frankly, 
I cannot conceive of the Librarian of 
Congress having a chauffeur to drive him 
and other officials of the institution 
around town. That would be a consider- 
ation extended to the Librarian to which 
many high ranking Government officials 
are not entitled. 

In conclusion I have tried to be fair 
in my remarks on the justifications of 
the Library of Congress. We realize what 
a great institution it is and how it should 
be kept as such. Employees of the 
Library should not hesitate to give to us 
valuable information concerning those 
who are disloyal to our Government. If 
concrete evidence is submitted to us in 
this direction I believe we can accomplish 
much in keeping the Library of Congress 
a leading institution of the country. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIBBOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. $ 

Mr. KEATING. I want to make in- 
quiry regarding the Legislative Reference 
Service. As a new Member I want to pay 
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high tribute to the cooperation which I 
have received from the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service. I wonder whether in this 
reduction the gentleman feels that it will 
lead to a reduction in the staff of those 
who deal with Members of Congress in 
connection with the preparation of legis- 
lation and matters of that kind? 

Mr. TIBBOTT. I do not think it will. 
The subcommittee reduced the amount 
from $650,000 to $300,000; later in the 
full committee it was increased to $400,- 
000. Considering the number of em- 
ployees they have at present and the 
number the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice has allotted to the different commit- 
tees of the House, which are not being 
used by the committees, I believe the 
amount of $400,000 will be sufficient 
funds to carry on the work of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service. 

Mr. KEATING. I am interested in 
the statement that the committees are 
not using them. It has been my ex- 
perience, perhaps not unique, that the 
newer men by reason of seniority do not 
have a call on them as committee mem- 
bers and might in fact use them more 
than the committees themselves. I just 
thought that for myself I dislike to see 
anything done which would cut down 
the possibility of their use by those of 
us who do not have a call upon the staff 
of a particular committee. Then I have 
the assurance from the gentleman that 
he does not think that would happen 
under this bill. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that it is my opinion $400,000 for 
the Legislative Reference Service will be 
sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have no further requests for 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Office Buildings: For maintenance, 
including equipment, waterproof wearing ap- 
parel, miscellaneous items, and for all neces- 
sary services, $685,000, including the salary 
of the superintendent of the House Office 
Buildings, which shall be at the gross rate 
of $7,373 per annum so long as the position 
is held by the present incumbent. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Indiana: Page 20, line 20, strike out “$665,- 
000" and insert “$652,500.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is simply to correct an erroneous 
figure that appeared in the bill. The cor- 
rect figure should have been as set out 
in the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for these few minutes to discuss 
briefly some of the features of this bill 
that provide for appropriations for the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

As I understood the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
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a while ago, he seemed to charge that the 
House or committees thereof had em- 
ployed the services of persons who are 
incompetent or are not qualified to do 
the work, instead of employing or using 
the services of employees on the staff 
of the Library of Congress. What I 
wanted to know is whether he referred 
to employees of our standing committees. 
In other words, I wanted him to point 
out, if he would, the persons disquali- 
fied for holding jobs. I did not get a 
reply. Why not tell us, so it may be cor- 
rected? 

Now, I would like to call attention to 
another matter. It is with respect to 
the upgrading of employees of the Li- 
brary of Congress. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. TissoTt] discussed 
this matter. I realize a certain amount 
of upgrading is proper, but the informa- 
tion that comes to me is that those in 
the higher brackets are the ones that get 
the upgrading. They do not seem to up- 
grade the employees who receive lower 
salaries, but those that get $5,000 or more, 
according to my information, are the 
ones that are favored. My attention was 
just called to one person who started at 
$3,000 a year ago and now gets $7,000. 
The fact of the matter is there are too 
many agencies in the Government who 
are practicing this sort of thing. 

Another thing I would like to mention, 
included in this bill, and that is whether 
the committees utilize the services of the 
research staffs in the Library. Com- 
plaint was made that the Appropriations 
Committee did not allow enough money. 
I really think a sufficient amount was 
allowed if properly and wisely expended, 
especially in view of the amount of use 
that is made of the research staffs. I 
think someone representing the House or 
representing this committee, should find 
out just how much time the research 
staffs give to the committees of this Con- 
gress and just how valuable this service 
is to the committees. 

In reply to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri, I think this commit- 
tee has been pretty liberal in its appro- 
priations under this bill. They have 
been liberal with the Library of Con- 
gress, as well as other services. 

The gentleman from Missouri sug- 
gested a while ago that a comparison of 
the appropriations with those of 1933 
were unfair. I think he should remem- 
ber that the Library of Congress is not a 
war agency and did not necessarily ex-. 
pand or should not have expanded in 
line with others during the emergency. 
Therefore, I see no reason why he should 
expect such great expansions now. 

Iam informed that those who testified 
on behalf of the Library thought we 
should employ 1,200 more employees in 
that institution. Of course, Iam not en- 
tirely familiar with the management of 
the Library, but I think after reading the 
hearings, the committee has been very 
fair in its appropriation under this bill. 
As a matter of fact I think there could 
have been some reductions without in- 
jury to anyone. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. TrssotT] for his 
analysis of this bill, especially as it re- 
lates to the Library of Congress. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to direct 
your attention briefly to a matter that I 
regard as rather important. It is not 
new at all. Weare considering a bill pro- 
viding for the expenditure of many mil- 
lions of dollars. Members, other than 
members of the committee, have not 
even had a chance to see the bill or the 
report until a few hours before it is pre- 
sented to the membership of the House. 
Printed copies of hearings comprising 
testimony taken over a period of many 
weeks, and covering approximately 600 
pages, are not made available until the 
legislation is submitted for considera- 
tion and debate, and vote. If it were a 
simple matter the situation would be 
different, but legislation comprising 
many different items on various subjects 
of expenses amounting to millions of dol- 
lars ought to be reported a few days, at 
least, before action is taken thereon. 
This is not a criticism of the committee— 
not at all; the committee did a good job, 
Iam sure. I do criticize the policy that 
has been in practice for a long time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
the time of the House to answer point by 
point the criticisms of the legislative 
reorganization bill as voiced by the dis- 
tinguished ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

I feel that our job is to complete the 
reorganization of the Congress and carry 
out its provisions as we are permitted to 
do so as the Eightieth Congress gets more 
under way. I think it would be very 
foclish, with only 5%½ months of expe- 
rience, to write reorganization off as a 
failure, to abandon it and go back to the 
hopelessly obsolete machinery we had 
before the passage of the act. 

Unfortunately, you do not complete re- 
organization of anything, much less the 
Coneress, by merely passage of a legisla- 
tive act. To give reorganization the force 
and effect intended by the plan will re- 
quire much additional effort, many 
changes yet of our historic and tradi- 
tional procedures and practices. But the 
Congress must be willing to try and make 
these reforms work if they are to truly 
succeed. 

I should like to address my remarks to 
the Committee, however, and try to clear 
up a little bit what seems to me to be a 
misunderstanding as to why the Con- 
gress needs a research staff in the Library 
of Congress and at the same time needs 
an expert committee staff at the com- 
mittee level. 

The problems the congressional com- 
mittees are dealing with today are a 
thousand times more complex than the 
problems the committees dealt with 20, 
30, and 40 years ago. The Committee on 
Banking and Currency in the last 18 
months authorized something over $9,- 
000,000,000 worth of Federal lending, 
both domestic and international. 

The study of any one of these bills, 
such as Bretton Woods, or the British 
loan, or the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, would almost be equivalent to 
a year’s course in economics; yet the best 
that our committee—and we have able 
men on the committee and an able chair- 
man—could possibly do would be to rely 
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on one professional employee of our com- 
mittee, a man paid about $2,700 a year 
last year. 

Do you think any small business or- 
ganization would attempt to operate a 
business of $100,000 or $200,000 volume 
a year, let alone $9,000,000,000, with that 
kind of advisory or expert staff? Ihardly 
think so. 

That was the idea that we gave these 
professional staff members to the reor- 
ganized committees. When we reduced 
these committees from 48 to 19, we saved 
some money on the reduction in unnec- 
essary committees, and determined that 
this money should be put with other 
money to give the Congress the benefit 
of the very best professional staff advice. 
I think many of the professional staff 
members who have been employed for 
the most part are good; efficient, and 
effective men. You are not going to get 
all world-beaters in your first choice, you 
are not going to be able to go out some 
sunny afternoon and hire four experts 
that are the world’s best. 

You are going to have to have some 
trial and error. There is going to be 
some up-grading, perhaps at the start 
and clerical assistants who will be pro- 
moted who are not qualified and who 
should not be employed as technical 
experts, but you have to make a start. 

I believe the Members of Congress and 
the members of the committees, if they 
are capable of being trusted with the 
management of a thirty-two- or thirty- 
three-billion-dollar Government, ought 
to be able sooner or later to hire efficient 
and effective staff employees, who will 
be paid $10,000 a year. If we cannot, 
then I hardly think we can justify the 
job the public has given us. 

It is going to be slow to get the Con- 
gress to learn to use this professional 
staff that we have given them, because 
we have been going on and on under an 
old system that we have inherited since 
the Civil War days, when the work load 
of Congress was infinitesimal as com- 
pared with what it is now. 

We give the committees staffs of four 
members, but we dare not, we must not 
stop there, because these four staff mem- 
bers who must do specialized work for 
the 26, or 26 members of a committee, are 
not going to be able to have time to 
give service, research, and information 
to 435 individual Members of Congress, 
as well. 

We Members of Congress who are not 
on these committees are entitled also to 
research information and data on which 
we can rely. That was the reason we 
provided for joint staffing, to have an 
adequate, reasonable staff at the com- 
mittee level to aid and assist the com- 
mittees in the search for proper data 
and information on which to make mo- 
mentous committee decisions, while we 
also provided for a staff over here in 
the Library of Congress for individual 
Members’ use. 

I agree with my former chairman on 
that point, that the Library of Congress 
is the greatest storehouse of information 
to be found anywhere in the world. 
Congress should have this research staff 
working for the 435 Members over there, 
should have men to mine out the gold 
of trustworthy information that lies 
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over there in those voluminous files, 
books and reports, 

Every Member of Congress knows that 
if we do not equip ourselves with the 
research facilities at both committee 
levels and with the Legislative Reference 
Service, we then must depend upon 
handouts from the Government depart- 
ments or from interested pressure groups 
seeking legislative enactment of their 
measures. If we can have truthful, re- 
liable information on which to base our 
decisions here in Congress, the interest of 
the people will be much better protected. 

No Member of Congress dare rise in 
his seat and say we have the time with 
our crowded days of work for our con- 
stituency and floor sessions and com- 
mittee hearings to go over there and do 
the research that is required, yet we 
must have before us the proper disin- 
terested factual information on the 
things that the Congress must pass upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman fro 
Oklahoma? £ 

There was no objection, 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri, as I understood 
him, was criticising the House for em- 
ploying people to do the work instead of 
using the Library of Congress. He sug- 
gested that they were not employing 
competent people to do it. I would like 
him to point out who they were, I mean 
what kind of folks they are and why 
they were not competent. That is the 
thing I do not understand. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have not had a 
chance to search the record on the men 
who are employed. But I believe this 
deeply—that the committee that has 
hired inefficient or unqualified men, men 
who are not competent to measure up to 
this work, will let those men out and in 
the long run, after some trial and error, 
the committees will be staffed properly 
on a nonpartisan basis to furnish this 
information. 

We have the very efficient and effective 
Joint Committee on Revenue and Tax- 
ation against whom no word of criticism 
has ever been raised by any political 
party. That is the pattern we followed 
in attempting to staff the committees. 
We provided when the bill was up in 
the other body for a congressional per- 
sonnel director to certify, not to pick 
the men, but to certify them as to their 
qualifications for these expert jobs. But 
that was cut out, and we need not cry 
over spilled milk, 

But going back to the point that I 
am trying to get the committee to 
understand—it is not a question of 
“either or“ —it is not a question of, Shall 
we haye experts at the committee level 
or have experts in the Research Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress? It is 
a question of the necessity of having 
them in both. 
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The Congress that votes tens of mil- 
lions of dollars to the executive depart- 
ments downtown for research and in- 
formation, and then denies itself access 
to research and technical information 
for itself in its present legislative job is 
being indeed pennywise and pound- 
foolish. 3 

I sincerely hope when this bill goes 
to the other body that more money will 
be put back into the very necessary work 
that is being done in the Legislative 
Reference Service. I understand no 
effort is going to be made to put it in 
here. We .provide not to enlarge this 
service so much at one time because we 
wanted it to expand slowly in order to 
get the proper type of men who are 
needed for that kind of work. 

But it must be expanded if it is to 
properly serve the need which was so 
clearly demonstrated to the Special Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress. 
To deny adequate funds would be to 
place the people’s branch of govern- 
ment again at the mercy of relying on 
hand-outs from groups, both govern- 
mental or outside pressure groups, on 
which to make vital legislative decisions. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on July 19 last year the 
then chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], addressed the House on the 
reasons why so many appropriation bills 
were late. It was not until July 20 that 
the last bill, the Treasury and Post Office 
appropriation bill, became law. Others 
had been passed during the previous 
week in July, so it is nothing new to have 
a late appropriation bill. 

Last year’s bills were passed during 
the second session of the Congress, and 
the appropriation subcommittees had 
been operating for more than a year 
when they started the hearings. This 
year the committees had to be named 
and organized before we could start 
work. This year we had to make re- 
organizations and readjustments by rea- 
son of the Reorganization Act, while 
last year the system in effect was one 
which had been followed for many years. 
This year we carried out a mandate to 
cut Federal expenditures. It is always 
a difficult task to operate on Federal 
bureaucracies. 

The Committee on Appropriations this 
year, under the able leadership of the 
distinguished gentleman from New York, 
need make no apology for the work it 
has done or is doing. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. ` 

Mr. Chairman, I invite the attention of 
the subcommittee to a subject which I 
think is worthy of consideration. I refer 
particularly to the appropriation of $1,- 
000,000, which I understand is double the 
amount of last year’s appropriation, for. 
books for the adult blind. 

In this connection, I call the attention 
of the committee to the fact that dur- 
ing the month of February of this year 
while serving on another subcommittee 
in charge of appropriations for the Labor 
and Federal Security Agency I asked a 
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question as to the printing of obscene, 
profane, and indecent braille books and 
talking books. 

While we were on that subject I asked 
a question of those in charge of the ap- 
propriations for the American Printing 
House for the Blind, thinking perhaps 
that organization was responsible for the 
books. They immediately disclaimed any 
responsibility after I had told them of 
the blind who had narrated these facts 
and circumstances to me; and Mr. A. C. 
Ellis of the American Printing House for 
the Blind said he would investigate the 
matter and would write to the committee 
or to the budget officer Mr. M. A. 
Stephens in charge of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency budget. 

On February 26 last Mr. Ellis did so 
write a letter. In fact he wrote two let- 
ters on the same date to Mr. Stephens. 
I have those letters here and wish to 
read just a portion from them which will 
bring to the committee’s attention the 
fact that these books are being published, 
and that indecent, obscene, blasphemous 
books are being published and distributed 
in braille to the blind by the Library of 
Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. I yield. 

‘Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I want to 
thank the gentleman for calling this mat- 
ter to the committee’s attention. When 
we had this bill under consideration mak- 
ing appropriation for books for the blind 
this year we did not go into the type of 
material that was in the books. We as- 
sumed the books were all right. Now 
that the question has been raised I can 
assure the gentleman that the committee 
will go into that matter and we shall find 
out just exactly what is being done. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. I was 
sure the committee would as soon as it 
was brought to their attention. I wish 
to bring it still more forcibly to the 
attention of the committee and the 
House by reading very briefly from Mr. 
Ellis’ letter, just one sentence from one 
letter: 

It is true that some of the most popular 
adult books are highly objectionable to a 
great many people. 


And the following from this letter 
written more confidentially to the 
budget officer under date of February 26, 
1947, by Mr. Ellis: 

Thank you for sending me the letter about 
the obscene books. Frankly, I have been 
expecting something like this for a long time. 
For several years the Library did put out 
some pretty raw books and I was one of 
those who bitterly complained about it. 
Fortunately, the present director of the 
books for the adult blind of the Library of 
Congress does not approve of salacious read- 
ing, and I am sure that the situation will 
get progressively better. Do not hesitate to 
write or call me if you need further assist- 
ance in this matter. 


I thank the committee for this oppor- 
tunity. I hope it will be looked into very 
carefully in the future. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
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agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Donnero, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3993) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and the amendment to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMEY a.ked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address on the 
subject Security for the Masses and Not 
Just Classes, delivered at Uline Arena, 
June 26, 1947. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on Senate Joint 
Resolution 135, to extend the succession, 
lending powers, and the functions of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: - 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 135) to extend the succes- 
sion, lending powers, and the functions of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 


“TITLE I—AMENDMENT TO RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION ACT 


“SECTION 1. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 1. There is hereby oreated a body 
corporate with the name “Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation” (herein called the Cor- 
poration), with a capital stock of $325,000,000 
subscribed by the United States of America, 
Its principal -fice shall be located in the 
District of Columbia, but there may be es- 
tablished agencies or branch offices in any 
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city or cities of the United States under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the board 
of directors. This act may be cited as the 
“Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act“. 

“Sec, 2. The management of the Corpora- 
tion shall be vested in a board of directors 
consisting of five persons appointed by the 
President of the United States by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Of 
the five members of the board, not more 
than three shall be members of any one 
political party and not more than one shall 
be appointed from any one Federal Reserve 
district. Each director shall devote his time 
principally to the business of the Corpora- 
tion. The terms of the directors shall be 2 
years but they may continue in office until 
their successors are appointed and qualified. 
Whenever a vacancy shall occur other than 
by expiration of term the person appointed 
to fill such vacancy shall hold office for the 
unexpired portion of the term of the director 
whose place he is selected to fill. The di- 
rectors, except the chairman, shall receive 
salaries at the rate of $12,500 per annum 
each. The chairman of the board of directors 
shall receive a salary at the rate of $15,000 
per annum. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Corporation shall have 
succession through June 80, 1948, unless it 
is sooner dissolved by an Act of Congress. 
It shall have power to adopt, alter, and use 
a corporate seal; to make contracts; to lease 
or purchase such real estate as may be neces- 
sary for the transaction of its business; to 
sue and be sued, to complain and to defend, 
in any court of competent jurisdiction, State 
or Federal: Provided, That the Corporation 
shall be entitled to and granted the same 
immunities and exemptions from the pay- 
ment of costs, charges, and fees as are granted 
to the United States pursuant to the provi- 
sions of law codified in sections 543, 548, 555, 
557, 578, and 578a of title 28 of the United 
States Code, 1940 edition; to select, employ, 
and fix the compensation of such officers, em- 
ployees, attorneys, and agents as shall be 
necessary for the transaction of the business 
of the Corporation, in accordance with laws, 
applicable to the Corporation, as in effect cn 
June 30, 1947, and as thereafter amended; 
and to prescribe, amend, and repeal, by its 
board of directors, bylaws, rules, and regula- 
tions governing the manner in which its gen- 
eral business may be conducted. Except as 
may be otherwise provided in this Act or in 
the Government Corporation Control Act, the 
board of directors of the Corporation shall 
determine the necessity for and the character 
and amount of its obligations and expendi- 
tures under this Act and the manner in 
which they shall be incurred, allowed, paid, 
and accounted for, without regard to the pro- 
visions of any other laws governing the ex- 
penditure of public funds and such deter- 
minations shall be final and conclusive upon 
all other officers of the Government. The 
Corporation shall be entitled to the use of the 
United States mails in the same manner as 
the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

“‘(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the right to recover compensation 
granted by the Act approved September 7, 
1916, as amended ‘5 U. S. C., sec. 751), shall 
be in lieu of, and shall be construed to abro- 
gate, any and all other rights and remedies 
which any person, except for this provision, 
might, on account of injury or death of an 
employee, assert against thr Corporation or 
any of its subsidiaries. 

“SEC. 4. (a) To aid in financing agricul- 
ture, commerce, and industry, to help in 
maintaining the economic stability of the 
country and to assist in promoting maximum 
employment and production, the Corporation, 
within the limitations hereinafter provided, 
is authorized— 

“*(1) To purchase the obligations of and 
to make loans to any business enterprise 
organized or operating’ under the laws of 
any State or the United States: Provided, 
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That the purchase of obligations (includ- 
ing equipment trust certificates) of, or the 
making of loans to, railroads or air carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce or receivers 
or trustees thereof, shall be with the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or the Civil Aeronautics Board, respec- 
tively: Provided further, That in the case 
of railroads or air carriers not in receivership 
or trusteeship, the Commission or the Board, 
as the case may be, in connection with its 
approval of such purchases or loans, shall 
also certify that such railroad or air carrier, 
on the basis of present and prospective earn- 
ings, may be expected to meet its fixed 
charges without a reduction thereof through 
judicial reorganization except that such 
certificates shall not be required in the case 
of loans or purchases made for the acquisi- 
tion of equipment or for maintenance. 

2) To make loans to any financial insti- 
tution organized under the laws of any State 
or of the United States, 

“*(3) In order to aid in financing projects 
authorized under Federal, State, or munic- 
ipal law, to purchase the securities and 
obligations of, or make loans to, (A) munici- 
palities and political subdivisions of States, 
(B) public agencies and instrumentalities of 
one or more States, municipalities, and polit- 
ical subdivisions of States, and (C) public 
corporations, boards, and commissions: 
Provided, That no such purchase or loan shall 
be made for payment of ordinary govern- 
mental or nonproject operating expenses 
as distinguished from purchases and loans 
to aid in financing specific public projects. 

“*(4) To make such loans, in an aggregate 
amount not to exceed $25,000,000 outstand- 
ing at any one time, as it may determine to 
be necessary or appropriate because of floods 
or other catastrophes. 

“*(b) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(8) of subsection (a) of this section, unless 
the financial assistance applied for is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms. 
All securities and obligations purchased and 
all loans made under paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) of subsection (a) of this section shall 
be of such sound value or so secured as 
reasonably to assure retirement or repay- 
ment and such loans may be made either 
directly or in cooperation with banks or 
other lending institutions through agree- 
ments to participate or by the purchase of 
participations, or otherwise. 

„e The total amount of investments, 
loans, purchases, and commitments made 
pursuant to this section 4 shall not exceed 
$2,000,000,000 outstanding at any one time 

„d) No fee or commission shall be paid 
by any applicant for financial assistance un- 
der the provisions of this act in connection 
with any such application, and any agree- 


ment to pay or payment of any such fee or à 


commission shall be unlawful. 

e) No director, officer, attorney, agent, 
or employee of the Corporation in any man- 
ner, directly or indirectly, shall participate in 
th> deliberation upon or the determination 
of any question affecting his personal in- 
terests, or the interests of any corporation, 
partnership, or association in which he is 
directly or indirectly interested. 

„) The powers granted to the Corpora- 
tion by this section shall terminate at the 
close of business on June 30, 1948, but the 
termination of such powers shall not be con- 
strued (1) to prohibit disbursement of funds 
on purchases of securities and obligations, 
on loans, or on commitments or agreements 
to make such purchases or loans, made under 
this Act prior to th? close of business on such 
date, or (2) to affect the validity or per- 
formance of any other agreement made or 
entered into pursuant to law. 

„g) As used in this Act, the term “State” 
includes the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. Section 5202 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, as amended, is 
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hereby amended by striking out the words 
“War Finance Corporation Act” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act”. 

“SEC. 6. The Federal Reserve banks are 
authorized and directed to act as custodians 
and fiscal agents for the Corporation in the 
general performance of its powers conferred 
by this Act and the Corporation may reim- 
burse such Federal Reserve banks for such 
services in such manner as may be agreed 
upon. 

“Sec, 7. The Corporation may issue to the 
Secretary of the Treasury its notes, deben- 
tures, bonds, or other such obligations in an 
amount outstanding at any one time suffi- 
cient to enable the Corporation to carry out 
its functions under this Act or any other 
provision of law, such obligations to mature 
not more than five years from their respective 
dates of issue, to be redeemable at the option 
of the Corporation before maturity in such 
manner as may be stipulated in such obli- 
gations, Such obligations may mature sub- 
sequent to the period of succession of the 
Corporation. Each such obligation shall bear 
interest at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into consider- 
ation the current average rate on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
as of the last day of the month preceding 
the issuance of the obligation of the Corpo- 
ration. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to purchase any obligations of 
the Corporation to be issued hereunder, and 
for such purpose the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to use as a public-debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of any 
securities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, are 
extended to include any purchases of the 
Corporation's obligations hereunder. 

„Sr. 8. The Corporation, including its 
franchise, capital, reserves and surplus, and 
its income shall be exempt from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, by any Territory, dependency, or pos- 
session thereof, or by any State, county, mu- 
nicipality, or local taxing authority, except 
that any real property of the Corporation 
shall be subject to special assessments for 
local improvements and shall be subject to 
State, Territorial, county, municipal, or local 
taxation to the same extent according to its 
value as other real property is taxed: Pro- 
vided, That the special assessment and taxa- 
tion of real property as authorized herein 
shall not include the taxation as real prop- 
erty of possessory interests, pipe lines, power 
lines, or machinery or equipment owned by 
the Corporation regardless of their nature, 
use, or manner of attachment or affixation to 
the land, building, or other structure upon or 
in which the same may be located. The ex- 
emptions provided for in the preceding sen- 
tence with respect to taxation (which shall, 
for all purposes, be deemed to include sales, 
use, storage, and purchase taxes) shall be 
construed to be applicable nat only with re- 
spect to the Corporation but also with respect 
to any other public corporation which is now 
or which may be hereafter wholly financed 
and wholly managed by the Corporation. 
Such exemptions shall also be construed to be 
applicable to loans made, and personal prop- 
erty owned by the Corporation or such other 
corporations, but such exemptions shall not 
be construed to be applicable in any State 
to any buildings which are considered by 
the laws of such State to be personal prop- 
erty for taxation purposes. Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law or any priv- 
ilege or consent to tax expressly or impliedly 
granted thereby, the shares of preferred stock 
of national banking associations, and the 
shares of preferred stock, capital notes, and 
debentures of State banks and trust com- 
panies, acquired prior to July 1, 1947, by the 
Corporation, and the dividends or interest 
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derived therefrom by the Corporation, shall 
not, so long as the Corporation shall con- 
tinue to own the same, be subject to any 
taxation by the United States, by any Ter- 
ritory, dependency or possession thereof, or 
the District of Columbia, or by any State, 
county, municipality, or local taxing au- 
thority, whether now, heretofore, or here- 
‘after imposed. levied, or assessed, and 
whether for a past, present, or future taxing 
period, 

“ ‘Sec. 9. In the event of termination of the 
powers granted to the Corporation by section 
4 of this Act prior to the expiration of its 
succession as provided in section 3, the board 
of directors shall, excert as otherwise herein 
specifically authorized, proceed to liquidate 
its assets and wind up its affairs. 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States as a special fund any money 
belonging to the Corporation or from time to 
time received by it in the course of liquida- 
tion, for the payment of its cutstanding obli- 
gations, which fund may be drawn upon or 
paid out for no other purpose. Any balance 
remaining after the liquidation of all the 
Corporation’s assets and after provision has 
been made for payment of all legal obliga- 
tions shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. 
Thereupon the Corporation shall be dissolved 
and its capital stock shall be canceled and 
retired. 

“Sec. 10. If at the expiration of the suc- 
cession of the Corporation, its board of diree- 
tors shall not have completed the liquidation 
of its assets and the winding up of its affairs, 
the duty of completing such liquidation and 
winding up of its affairs shall be transferred 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, who for 
such purpose shall succeed to all the powers 
and duties of the board of directors under 
this Act. In such event he may assign to 
any officer or cflicers of the United States in 
the Treasury Department the exercise and 
performance, under his general supervision 
and direction, of any such powers and duties. 
When the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
find that such liquidation will no longer be 
advantageous to the United States and that 
all cf the Corporation's legal obligations have 
been provided for, he shall retire any capital 
stock then outstanding, pay into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts the unused balance 
of the moneys belonging to the Corporation, 
and make a final report to the Congress. 
Thereupon the Corporation shall be deemed 
to be dissolved. 

“'Sec. 11. (a) Whoever makes any state- 
ment knowing it to be false, or whoeyer wiil- 
fully overvalues any security, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining for himself or for any ap- 
plicant any loan, or extension thereof by re- 
moval, deferment of action or otherwise, or 
the acceptance, release, or substitution of 
security therefor, or for the purpose of in- 
fluencing in any way the action of the Cor- 
poration, or for the purpose of obtaining 
money, property, or anything of value, under 
this Act, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than £5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or both. 

“‘*(b) Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, 
or counterfeits any note, debenture, bond, 
or other obligation, or coupon, in imitation 
of or purporting to be a note, debenture, 
bond, or other obligation, or coupon, issued 
by the Corporation; or (2) passes, utters, 
or publishes, or attempts to pass, utter or 
publish, any false, forged or counterfeited 
note, debenture, bond, or other obligation, 
or coupon, purporting to have been issued by 
the Corporation, knowing the same to be 
false, forged, or counterfeited; or (3) falsely 
alters any note, debenture, bond, or other 
obligation, or coupon, issued or purporting to 
have been issued by the Corporation; or (4) 
passes, utters, or publishes, or attempts to 
pass, utter, or publish, as true any falsely 
altered or spurious note, debenture, bond, or 
other obligation, or coupon, issued or pur- 
porting to have been issued by the Corpora- 
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tion, knowing the same to be falsely altered 
or spurious, or any person who willfully vio- 
lates any other provision of this Act, shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000, by imprisonment for no* more than 
five years, or both. 

“'(c) Whoever, being connected in any 
capacity with the Corporation, (1) embezzles, 
abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies 
any moneys, funds, securities, or other things 
of value, whether belonging to it or pledged 
or otherwise entrusted to it; o? (2) with 
intent to defraud the Corporation or any 
other body politic or corporate, or any indi- 
vidual, or to deceive any officer, auditor, or 
examiner of the Corporation, makes any false 
entry in any book, report, or statement of 
or to the Corporation, or, without being duly 
authorized, draws any order or issues, puts 
forth, or assigns any note, debenture, bond, 
or other obligation, or draft, bill of exchange, 
mortgage, judgment, or decree thereof; or 
(3) with intent to defraud participates, 
shares, receives directly or indirectly any 
money, profit, property, or benefit through 
any transaction, loan, commission, contract, 
or any other act of the Corporation; or (4) 
gives any unauthorized information concern- 
ing any future action or plan of the Cor- 
poration which might affect the value of 
securities, or having such knowledge, invests 
or speculates, directly or indirectly, in the 
securities or property of any company, bank, 
or corporation receiving loans or other as- 
sistance from the Corporation, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 

“*(d) No individual, association, partner- 
ship, or corporation shall use the words Re- 
construction Finance Corporation” or a com- 
bination of these three words, as the name 
or a part thereof under which he or it shall 
do business. Every individual, partnership, 
association, or corporation violating this pro- 
hibition shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be punished by a fine of not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year, or both. 

de) The provisions of sections 112, 113, 
114, 115, 116, and 117 of the Criminal Code 
of the United States (U. S. C., title 18, ch. 5, 
secs. 202 to 207, inclusive), insofar as ap- 
plicable, are extended to apply to contracts 
or agreements with the Corporation under 
this Act, which for the purposes hereof shall 
be held to include loans, advances, discounts, 
and rediscounts; extensions and renewals 
thereof; and acceptances, releases, and sub- 
stitutions of security therefor. 

“Sec. 12. The Corporation is authorized 
to exercise the functions, powers, duties, and 
authority transferred tc the Corporation by 
Public Law 109, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved June 30, 1945, but only with respect to 
programs, projects, or commitments out- 
standing on June 30, 1947. 

“Sec. 18. If any provision of this Act or 
the application of such provision ↄ any per- 
son or circumstances shall be held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of this Act, 
and the applicability of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances, shall not be 
affected thereby.“ 


“TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS 


“Src. 201. No provision of this Act shall be 
construed so as to prevent the Corporation 
from disbursing funds on purchases ( se- 
‘Curities and obligations, on loans made. or 
on commitments or agreements to nake such 
purchases or loans, or on liabilities incurred, 
pursuant to law prior to the effective date 
of this Act. 

“Sec. 202. The succession of U. S. Commer- 
cial Company, a corporation created by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation pursu- 
ant to section 5d (3) of the Reconst: uetion 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, is 
hereby extended through June 30, 1948. 

“Sec, 208. All assets and Habilities of every 
kind and nature, together with all docu- 
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ments, books of account, and records, of The 
RFC Mortgage Company, a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of Mary- 
land, all the capital stock of which is owned 
and held by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, shall be transferred to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. With respect 
to the assets, liabilities, and records trans- 
ferred, ‘Reconstruction Finance Corporation’ 
for all purposes is hereby substituted for 
‘The RFC Mortgage Company’, and no suit, 
action, or other proceeding lawfully com- 
menced by or against such corporation shall 
abate by reason of the enactment of this Act, 
but the court, on motion or supplemental 
petition filed at any time within twelve 
months after the date of such enactment, 
showing a necessity for the survival of such 
suit, action, or other proceeding to obtain 
a determination of the questions involved, 
may allow the same to be maintained by or 
against the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

“Sec, 204. The Federal Loan Agency, cre~ 
ated by Reorganization Plan Numbered 1 pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Reorganization 
Act of 1939, approved April 3, 1939, is hereby 
abolished, and all its property and records 
are hereby transferred to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

“Szc. 205. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corpcration is authorized and directed to 
transfer as soon as practicable after the 
effective date of this Act, to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to re- 
ceive, all of the stock of the Federal home- 
loan banks held by the Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall cancel notes of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and sums due 
and unpaid upon or in connection with such 
notes at the time of such cancellation, in 
an amount equal to the par value of the 
stock so transferred: 

“Sec. 206. Section 201 (e) of the Emer- 
gency Relief and Construction Act of 1932, 
approved July 21, 1932 (47 Stat. 709), as 
amended, and section 84 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933, approved June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 
257), as amended, are hereby further amend- 
ed by striking out the name ‘Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation’ wherever it ap- 
pears in such sections and substituting there- 
for the name Farm Credit Administration’. 

“The following Acts and portions of Acts 
are hereby repealed: 

“(a) Sections 1, 201, except subsection (e) 
thereof), 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 
and 211 of the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932, approved July 21, 
1932 (47 Stat. 709), as amended; 

“(b) Scction 304 of the Act approved 
March 9, 1983 (48 Stat. 1), as amended; 

„(e) Sections 27, 36, 37, and 38 of the 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, ap- 
proved May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 41), as 
amended: 

„(d) Sections 5 and 19 (c) and the last two 
sentences of section 8 (b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, approved May 12, 1933 (48 
Stat. 33), as amended; 

“(e) The Act approved June 10, 1933 (48 
Stat. 119), as amended; 

“(f) The last sentence of section 4 (b) of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1923, approved 
June 13, 1933 (48 Stat. 129), as amended; 

“(g) Sections 301 and 302 of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, approved June 16, 
1933 (48 Stat. 195), as amended; 

“(h) So much of section 32 of the Emer- 
gency Farm Mortgage Act of 1932 (48 Stat. 
41), as amended, as authorizes or directs the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make 
funds available to the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner; 

“(i) The Act approved January 20, 1934 
(48 Stat. 318); ` 

“(j) The fourth paragraph of the Emer- 
gency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935, #9- 
Proved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1056), and sec- 
tion 202 of the Public Works Administration 
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Extension Act of 1937, approved June 29, 1937 
(50 Stat. 357); 

„E) Sections 10, 13, 14, 15, and 18 of the 
Act approved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1105), 
as a 


amended; 

*) So much of sections 4 and 602 of the 
National H Act, approved June 27, 1934 
(48 Stat. 1247), as amended, as relates to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 

(m) The first section and sections 9, 11, 
and 13 of the act approved January 31, 1935 
(49 Stat. 1), as amended; 

n) The Act approved August 24, 1935 
(49 Stat., ch. 646, p. 736); 

“(o) The Act approved March 20, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1185); 

“(p) The Act approved April 10, 1936 (49 
Stat., ch. 168, p. 1191); 

“(q) The first section of the Act approved 
January 26, 1937 (59 Stat. 5), as amended; 

“(r) The Act approved February 11, 1837 
(50 Stat. 19), as amended; 

“(s) So much of section 32 (b) of the Farm 
Credit Act of 1987, approved August 19, 1937 
(50 Stat. 703), as relates to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance and so much of 
section 33 (b) of the said Act as relates to 
the payment of the expenses of corporations 
formed by the consolidation of two or more 
regional agricultural credit ons; 

“(t) So much of the Act approved June 25, 
1988 (52 Stat. 1193), as relates to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation: 

“(u) Section 12 of the Federal Highway 


“(v) Section 5 of the Act approved June 10D, 
1941 (55 Stat. 250); 

“(w) The Act approved October 23, 1941 (55 
Stat., ch. 454, p. 744); 

“(x) The Act approved March 27, 1942 (58 
Stat., ch. 198, p. 174); 

“(y) The Act approved Jume 5, 1942 (56 
Stat., ch. 352, p. 326); and 

“(z) Sections 1 and 2 of Public Law 656, 

Congress, approved August 7, 1946. 
“Sec. 207. The liquidation of the affairs of 


transfers to Government agencies under sec- 
tion 12 of such Act, as amended, and disposals 
to veterans under section 16 of such Act, as 
amended. The provisions of section 12 (c) 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 


‘any real 
pursuant to this section in any case where 
any person from whom the property had been 
by a Government agency, gives 
notice in writing to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation that he intends to exercise 
his rights under section 23 of the Surplus 
Property Act, as amended. 

“(b) The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
Tation is further authorized for the purpose 
of carrying out the objectives of this section 
_ to arrange for sales of surplus property to 
small business concerns on credit or time 
basis, 


“(c) For the purposes of this section the 
terms ‘persons’, ‘surplus property’, and Gov- 
ernment agency’ have the same meaning as 
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is assigned to such terms by section 8 of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended. 
“Sec. 209. During the period between June 
80, 1947, and the date of enactment of legis- 
lation making funds availiable for adminis- 
trative expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, the Corporation is authorized 
to incur, and pay out of its gemeral funds, 
attministrative expenses in accordance with 
laws in effect on June 30, 1947, such obliga- 
tions and expenditures to be charged against 
funds when made available for administra- 
tive expenses for the fiscal year 1948. 
“Sec. 210. This Act shall take effect as of 


Werren PATMAN, 


‘The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
135) to extend the succession, lending pow- 
ers, and the functions of the Reconstruction 
Fimance Corporation, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the cor rees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 


amendment struck out all the Senate joint 


ment. 


Section 3 (a) of the Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation Act, as proposed by the 
House amendment, contained the following 
provision: “Except as may be otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, the board of directors of 
the Corporation shall determine the neces- 
sity for and the character and amount of its 
obligations and expenditures under this Act 
and the manner in which they shall be budg- 
eted, incurred, allowed, paid, and accounted 
for, without regard to the provisions of any 
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struction Finance on and the Farm 
Credit Administration. The conference 
agreement, in licu of repealing those pro- 
visions of law in their entirety, modifies them 
to eliminate their application to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation but to retain 
their application to the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

Among the provisions of law repealed by 
section 206 were sections 2 and 8 of the Act 
of January 31, 1935. Section 2 provides a 1- 
year limitation on the disbursements follow- 
ing a commitment to make a Ioan, and sec- 
tion 3 authorizes the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, within its discretion, to deter- 
mine the date of maturity of any loan made 
by it, except that certain types of loans may 
not be permitted to run beyond January 31, 
1255. The conference agreement does not re- 
peal these two sections. 

Section 208 of the House amendment which 
authorized the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to make the priority purchese of 
surplus property iar resale to small business 
(previously provided in sec. 18 (e) of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended), 
contained a provision which prohibited the 
Corporation from purchasing any surplus 
Property pursuant to this section unless a 
small business had previously made appli- 
cation to the Corporation for such property. 
The conference substitute omits this pro- 
vision. 


Managers on the Part of ike House. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the conferees agreed sub- 
stantially with the House language. The 
only material change is in the date. The 
Senate provided a continuance of RFC 
for 1 year. The Senate has a companion 
resolution to authorize, I believe, 850.000 
for a complete investigation of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation activities 
from its inception. Because of that sit- 
uation and also the fact that the U. S. 
Commercial Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
is continued in the House bill for only 
1 year-it would obviously be necessary 
for us to have hearings on the U. S. 
Commerciai Corporation within the year 
and might well have hearings at the 
same time on any further continuance 
of Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The House yielded in that respect. i 

The changes which were made in the 


are changes of a typographical nature, 
changes in grammar, and some other 
very minor changes. The bill in sub- 
stance and almost in its entirety as it was 
agreed to by the conferees is the bill 
which the House passed. 


conference report. 
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Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. May 
I ask this question: Under this confer- 
ence report can GI loans be accepted by 
the RFC any longer? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Under the language 
of the House bill and under the language 
of the bill as agreed to by the conferees, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
will not be authorized to purchase those 
loans guaranteed by banks or other lend- 
ing institutions. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. What 
about the paper they have been per- 
mitted to take already? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Any commitments 
made previous to the enactment of this 
law will be honored by the RFC under 
definite language in the bill. It is very 
definitely stated in the bill that any com- 
mitments made in any of these respects 
will be honored. 

I call the gentleman’s attention to sec- 
tion 201, title II, on page 7 of the con- 
ference report, which reads as follows. 
I think this is a very definite answer to 
the gentleman’s question: 

Sec. 201. No provision of this act shall be 
construed so as to prevent the Corporation 
from disbursing funds on purchases of secu- 
rities and obligations, on loans made, or on 
commitments or agreements to make such 
purchases or loans, or on liabilities incurred, 
pursuant to law, prior to the effective date 
of this act. 


All of the commitments made previous 
to the enactment of this bill for the pur- 
chase of mortgages zuaranteed by the 
Veterans’ Administration, will be hon- 
ored under the provisions which I have 
just read. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. GRAHAM) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Rrecorp and 
include a resolution adopted by the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature. 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Chicago Sun. 

Mr. TIBBOTT asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include a statement. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a short article. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp following the pas- 
sage of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


SUSPENSION OF ANNUAL ASSESSMENT 
WORK ON MINING CLAIMS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have until 
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midnight tonight to file a conference 
— and statement on the bill H. R. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 
There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have until midnight tonight to file a 
report on the bill H. R. 3150. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to announce the pro- 
gram for next week. On Monday it is 
proposed that the Speaker may permit 
some measures to be called up for pas- 
sage under suspension of the rules. Of 
course, any conference reports that are 
ready will be in order. Then we propose 
to take up House Resolution 212, provid- 
ing for statehood for Hawaii. 

On Tuesday we will call the Private 
Calendar, and we also hope to take up 
the civil functions War Department ap- 
propriation bill. 

On Wednesday we hope that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill will 
be ready. 

Thursday there will be a continuation 
of the above bills. 

Friday, being the Fourth of July, we 
expect to adjourn over from Thursday 
until Monday. Of course, urgent rules 
may be called up at any time. It occurs 
to me also that it might be well to suggest 
that in all probability matters of con- 
siderable importance will be called on 
Monday, July 7. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The majority 
leader possibly cannot, I understand, but 
if he can, in connection with suspensions 
on Monday, will he advise the House as 
to any that he has in mind? 

Mr. HALLECK. I cannot announce 
that at this time. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I realize that, be- 
cause I have been in the same predica- 
ment myself. That is why I made a 
guarded inquiry. 
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COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 350) to con- 
tinue the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as an agency of the United States until 
June 30, 1948. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the first sentence 
of subsection (a) of section 7 of the act ap- 
proved January 31, 1935 (49 Stat. 4), as 
amended, is amended by striking out “June 
30, 1947” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1948.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill merely extends the exist- 
ing law for a period of 1 year. I intro- 
duced a bill some time ago to make Com- 
modity Credit Corporation a permanent 
agency. This Corporation should be- 
come a permanent Government agency. 
Its contribution to agriculture, to the 
farmer, and to the economic stability of 
our country is beyond reproach. Legis- 
lation next year must make the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation a permanent 
agency of the Government. 

A short time ago the Senate passed 
S. 350 extending the authority of the 
Corporation for a period of 1 year. This, 
coupled with the fact that by June 30, 
1948, a new Federal charter is required in 
lieu of the present Delaware charter, 
gives some justification for the continu- 
ation of the Corporation for but 1 year, 
or until Congress may have an oppor- 
tunity to enact a new Federal charter. 
We did not have time this session to have 
a full hearing on my bill, so it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the law be extended 
by June 30 of this year. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
was created under the laws of the State 
of Delaware pursuant to an Executive 
order of the President October 16, 1933. 
A congressional act in 1935 directed that 
the Corporation should “continue until 
April 1, 1937,” and by successive amend- 
ments to this act the Corporation has 
been continued until June 30, 1947. 

The charter powers of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation authorize this Agen- 
cy, among other things, to engage in 
buying, selling, lending, and other activ- 
ities with respect to the agricultural com- 
modities, products thereof, and related 
facilities. These powers have enabled 
the Corporation to engage in extensive 
operations for the purpose of increasing 
production, stabilizing prices, assuring 
adequate supplies, and facilitating the 
efficient distribution of agricultural com- 
modities, foods, feeds, and fibers to meet 
the needs of the war emergency. For 
more than a decade those interested in 
agriculture have pressed for enactment 
of certain basic agricultural laws which 
now stand as a cornerstone—especially 
during this postwar period. Extension 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
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vital to the welfare of the farmer and to 
the farm program. 

The Corporation's function has imple- 
mented many of the other basic farm 
programs. For example, the Corpora- 
tion's price-support operation has re- 
sulted largely from legislation making it 
mandatory for the Corporation to pro- 
vide price support for certain agricul- 
tural commodities through loans, pur- 
chases, and other operations. This price 
support operation includes loans to pro- 
ducers upon any crop of the basic cori- 
modities—cotton, corn, wheat, rice, to- 
bacco, and peanuts—and at the present 
time the support rate is $0 percent of 
parity in the case of all the basic com- 
modities other than cotton, and 9244 per- 
cent in the case of cotton. 

In addition to the basic commodities, 
there are the so-called Steagall com- 
modities which are supported in price 
through the operation of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. These Steagall com- 
modities are: Hogs, eggs, chickens and 
turkeys, milk and butterfat, dry peas of 
certain varieties, soybeans for oil, pea- 
nuts for oil, flaxseed for oil, potatoes, and 
sweetpotatoes. 

Measured by commodities, the acre- 
ages farmed, the individuals producing, 
and the dollar income from agricultural 
production during the coming years, it is 
not difficult to observe the scope of the 
solemn obligation accruing to nearly 
every American farmer as a result of 
basic agricultural legislation. The re- 
sponsibility of implementing many of 
these programs is made possible by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The Corporation has capital stock of 
$100,000,000 and is authorized to borrow 
$4,750,000,000 in conducting its opera- 
tions. The budget estimates show that 
its purchase activities during the fiscal 
year 1947 will approximate $1,500,000,000, 
that sales will exceed $2,000,000,000, that 
new loans will be made approximating 
$735,000,000. 

It is gratifying to know that except for 
the subsidy payments authorized by the 
Congress that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation during its entire life has 
made several million dollars for the Fed- 
eral Government, while at the same time 
it has aided the American farmer and 
the general public beyond measurement. 

The activities of CCC over the past 14 
years have, in my opinion, contributed 
more to the lot of the farmers than any 
other phase of the farm program. 

Now, let me take just a few minutes 
to describe the basic functions of the 
Corporation. 

The price-support activity, through 
which we have endeavored to see that 
farmers receive an income commensurate 
with their contribution to the Nation’s 
economy, is the heart of our agricultural 


program. 

You know what this pregram has 
meant—both to the farmers and the rest 
of the Nation. You know how the cotton 
loans saved our cotton farmers from ruin 
while at the same time building up a 
cotton backlog which meant much to us 
during the war. You know the ever- 
normal granary and its value to the 
Nation during the war and since. You 
know how tobacco loans have saved 
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those producers when sudden termina- 
tion of foreign markets threatened to 
drive tobacco prices to ruinous levels. 

But even more important is the price- 
support function of the Corporation to- 
day. It is the agency which carries out 
the promises made by the Congress to 
support the price of agricultural com- 
modities through the calendar year 1948. 

During the war and since it has made 
purchases for our Army and Navy, for 
foreign governments, the American Red 
Cross, and other similar agencies. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year which ends Monday, 
this Nation will have shipped more than 
550,000,000 bushels of grain and grain 
products to foreign countries for emer- 
gency feeding. That is more grain than 
has been shipped by all the other coun- 
tries of the world in any previous year. 
Most of that grain was bought by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and 
bought in such a manner as to cause 
the least possibie strain on our domestic 
market. j 

Another major function of the Corpo- 
ration is to purchase for the American 
consumer certain scarce agricultural 
commodities in the foreign market. Such 
purchases include sugar, fats and oils, 
and rice. The world supply of most of 
these commodities is allocated to each 
country by the International Emergency 
Food Council. The Corporation buys our 
portions which are then divided among 
the various claimants in this country. 

One of the best examples of the need 
for a flexible organization such as CCC 
was seen in this connection in the work 
it did in reviving the Philippine copra in- 
dustry. Through the use of CCC and 
other funds a quasi-governmental agency 
was set up which got that industry back 
to prewar production within half the 
time which the industry experts thought 
possible. This gave great relief to the 
world oil shortage and incidentally net- 
ted this Government a profit. 

Another function is to export certain 
agricultural commodities. This work is 
well known to you. Because world prices 
are generally lower than prices here at 
home, the Corporation is authorized, un- 
der certain circumstances, to subsidize 
the exportation of surplus quantities of 
the basic agricultural commodities. Cur- 
rently, this program applies only to the 
remaining stocks of low-grade cotton 
which we have accumulated over a period 
of 14 years. Practically all of that cot- 
ton has now been sold. The Government 
had a profit at one time of more than 
$200,000,000 on cotton it held. 

Another function is the payment of 
subsidies. During the emergency period 
producers’ costs were frequently too high 
to maintain adequate production under 
ceilings. So CCC was directed to make 
up the difference between the ceiling and 
production costs. Since this has been 
the major function which put the Corpo- 
ration in the red, I am glad to report that 
all subsidies, except the one on sugar, 
have now been removed. 

Some of these functions are becoming 
less important as we move back toward 
normal conditions, but the price-support 
program—which is its major job—is still 
in full swing. 
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If we exclude the subsidy program, 
which was carried out by the Corpora- 
tion at the direction of Congress, the Cor- 
poration actually showed a profit of 
$228,000,000 for the period October 1933 
through December 1946, after deducting 
administrative and other expenses, in- 
cluding administrative expenses and in- 
terest properly chargeable to the subsidy 
program. 

In addition to the price-support func- 
tions, the charter of the Corporation 
makes possible an export program. 
Whenever surpluses approach unman- 
ageable proportions, it is imperative that 
farmers have necessary machinery to 
control and adjust these supplies to total 
demands of markets so as to prevent 
wrecking of farm prices, destruction of 
farm purchasing power, and the result- 
ing unbalanced national economy, 

Under the commodity-export program 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the Corporation exports or causes to be 
exported, agricultural commodities and 
products. The purpose of the program is 
to obtain foreign markets for agricul- 
tural commodities and products thereof 
produced in the United States and to aid 
in the disposal of surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

Since so much of our present farm leg- 
islation is tied into the existence of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, our fail- 
ure to continue that Corporation would 
have the effect of throwing out our whole 
price support program and defaulting 
on our solemn promise to the farmers of 
the Nation. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THE FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY, AND RELATED IN- 
DEPENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1948 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 263, Rept. 
No. 731), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4003) making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Agency, and related independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes, all points of 
order against the bill or any provisions con- 
tained therein are hereby waived. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE ACT 
OF 1947 


Mr. DIRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
3737) to provide revenue for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8737) to provide revenue for the District of 
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Columbia; and for other purposes, having 
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not include all amounts up to and includ- 


niet, after full and free conference, have ing $2,000 paid during the taxable year to 


agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate and 
agree to the same. 

Everett M. Dmxksen, 

GEORG: J. BATES, 

Howann W. SMITH, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Harry P. Carn, 

RALPH E. FLANDERS, 

J. Howarp McGratnu (by H. C.), 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3737) to pro- 
vide revenue for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

Amendment No. 1: The House bill defined 
the word “resident”, for the purpose of the 
income tax, to mean every individual domi- 
ciled within the District on the last day of 
the taxable year, and every other individual 
who maintains a place of abode within the 
District for more than 7 months of the tax- 
able year, whether domiciled in the District 
or not. The House bill also provided that 
the word “resident” shall not include any 
elective officer of the Government of the 
United States or employees of the United 
States Government, nor shall it include any 
officer of the executive branch of such Gov- 
ernment whose appointment to the office 
held by him was by the President of the 
United States and subject to confirmation 
by the Senate of the United States and 
whose tenure of office is at the pleasure 
of the President of the United States. The 
House bill also provided that for the pur- 
poses of the act the domicile of such officer 
or employee shall be in the State in which 
he expressly declares to be the State of 
his domicile, with the proviso that he shall 
have acquired a domicile in such State under 
the laws of such State prior to the begin- 
ning of the annual period for which the 
tax is claimed. The declaration must be 
made in writing, under oath, to the Assessor, 
and the time for filing such declaration shall 
not expire until 60 days after written demand 
shall have been received by such officer or 
employee. 

The Senate amendment provides that the 
word “resident” means every individual 
domiciled within the District on the last 
day of the taxable year, and every other 
individual who maintains a place of abode 
within the District for more than 7 months 
of the taxable year, whether domiciled in 
the District or not. The Senate amendment 
further provides that the word “resident” 
shall not include any elective officer of the 
Government of the United States or any 
officer of the executive branch of such Gov- 
ernment whose appointment to the office 
held by him was by the President of the 
United States and subject to confirmation 
by the Senate of the United States and whose 
tenure of office is at the pleasure of the 
President of the United States, unless such 
officers are domiciled within the District on 
the last day of the taxable year. Under the 
Senate amendment, a Federal employee is 
not exempt from the District income tax if 
such employee maintains a place of abode 
within the District for more than 7 months 
of the taxabie year whether or not he is 
domiciled within the District. "he House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 2: The House bill pro- 
vided that the words “gross income” snall 
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veterans under any law of the United States, 
or under any law cf any State, Territory, or 
political subdivision thereof as benefits or 
pensions and disability arising out of in- 
juries received during any period of war. 

The Senate amendment provides that the 
words “gross income” shall not include pay- 
ments of benefits made to or on account of 
a beneficiary under any of the laws relating 
to veterans. The Senate amendment re- 


Howarp W. SMITE, 
Managers on the Part oj the House. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
Present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 93] 
Allen, III Morgan 
Andrews, N. T. Gathings Morrison 
Barden Gavin Murray. Tenn. 
Beall Gifford Nodar 
Blackney Gore Pace 
Bland Granger Patterson 
Bloom Hall, Pfeifer 
Boykin Edwin Arthur Philbin 
Brooks Hartley Poulson 
Buckley Hays Powell 
Bulwinkle Heifernan Rabin 
Byrne, N. Y. Herter Rayburn 
Case, N. J. Javits Rayfiel 
Celler Jenkins. Pa. Redden 
Chadwick Jennings Rich 
Chiperfield Johnson, Okla. Rivers 
Clark Jones, Robsion 
Clason Jonkman Sanborn 
Clements Kearney 
Clippinger Kearns Seely-Brown 
Colmer Kelley eppard 
Cooley Kennedy Short 
Corbett Keogh Sikes 
Coudert Kilburn Smathers 
Courtney Kirwan Smith, 0 
Cox Klein Snyder 
Crow Lane Stanley 
Dague Latham Stratton 
Dawson, M Love Taylor 
Dawson. Utah Lusk Thomas. N. J. 
De Lynch Twyman 
DEwart McDowell Van Zandt 
Drewry M inson 
Eaton Vorys 
Eiston Madden Walter 
Fallon Mansfeld, Tex. West 
Fuller Miller, Nebr. Wilson, Ind. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 316 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances; to include in 
one an address he delivered, and in the 
other an editorial. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE ACT 
OF 1947 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts IMr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the matter presently before us 
is the conference report on the so-called 
District of Columbia revenue bill. This 
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entire subject matter of District revenues 
has been gone into very thoroushly by 
the Subcommittee on Fiscal Affairs of 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, of which I happen to have the 
privilege of being chairman ever since 
the early part of this year. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of this 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
serving with the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN], chairman of he commit- 
tee, for the last 10 years, I want to say 
frankly that during that period of time 
no matter has given us so much concern 
or has taken so much of our time as the 
fiscal relaiions confronting the District 
of Columbia for not only the year 1948 
that lies ahead of us, but the several 
years that we must necessarily plan for 
if we are going to have sound admin- 
istration within the District of Columbia. 
In the early part of the year the District 
Commissioners were confronted with a 
$10,000,000 deficit for the year 1948, an 
estimated deficit of over $12,000,000 in 
1949 and a further estimated deficit in 
1950 of approximately $20,000,000. 
Something had to be done to adjust the 
fiuancial program of this District so 
that we could bring the revenues of the 
District up to meet the operating costs. 
During the early part of the year the 
District Commissioners recommended 9 
different types of legislation in the form 
of revenue bills. One was the income 
tax, a matter which we are presently go- 
ing to discuss here on the floor of the 
House. Second, the sales tax. Third, 
an alcoholic-beverage tax. Fourth, a 
motor vehicles excise tax. Fifth, an in- 
spection fee on motor vehicles and trail- 
ers. Sixth, an excise tax on cigarettes. 
Seventh, an amusement tax. Eighth, 
an excise tax on gas, electricity, and tele- 
phone bills. Ninth, the payment for 
water that is used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Over a period of many weeks this com- 
mittee labored at great length, and this 
volume of nearly 1,100 pages will testify 
to the extent of the study we have given 
it. It is a very thorough study of the 
finances of this district over the period 
of 10 years past, and also the difficulties 
the District is facing at the present time. 
After many, many weeks of very thorough 
study on the part of this committee we 
came to the conclusion that if we re- 
sorted to the most basic of all taxes, 
namely, the real-estate tax, together with 
the income tax and the revenue coming 
from the Federal payment, we would not 
only be able to meet the obligations of 
the District during the fiscal year 1948 
but we would have a sizable surplus at 
the end of the year, but we programed 
the fiscal affairs of the District so that 
we could meet the obligations over a 
period of 2 years, ending with a surplus 
at the close of the fiscal year 1949 with- 
out the innovation of the multiplicity of 
new taxes recommended by the District 
Commissioners. 

The question primarily today is in re- 
gard to the conference report we recom- 
mended. We were able to reconcile the 
revenue picture here in the District so 
that by increasing the real-estate tax, 
that has not been increased in 11 years, 
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25 cents, making it $2 on a hundred- 
dollar valuation or $20 on a thousand 
dollars, with an increase in the Federal 
payment from eight to twelve million 
dollars, and an increase in the water 
rates of 25 percent in order to put the 
water system on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
we would save $10,000,000 in interest 
charges that would be necessary if the 
program that we recommended was not 
accepted by the Congress. 

We recommended also a 1-cent in- 
crease in the gasoline tax. In addition, 
we thought it would be imperative, in 
the interest of fairness and equity, to 
make a readjustment of the income-tax 
system in the District of Columbia so 
that people who get the benefit of the 
municipal services here would make a 
contribution to that end. 

We therefore brought to the House a 
bill which embraced a tax on those who 
were domiciled in the District on the 
31st day of December, and every other 
individual who maintains a place of 
abode within the District for more than 
7 months of the taxable year, whether 
domiciled in the District or not. 

The House adopted in place of our rec- 
ommendations the O’Hara amendment, 
which retained precisely the same pro- 
visions except that it made certain ex- 
emptions within the provisions of the 
law, which will be thorough'y explained 
when the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. O'Hara] takes the floor, together 
with other members of the committee. 

When the bill went to the Senate the 
Senate struck out the O'Hara amend- 
ment and substituted the original bill 
that was recommended by the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
when we reported it out a short time ago. 

This matter is of tremendous impor- 
tance not only to the people in the Dis- 
trict, who have to pay these bills in the 
form of real-estate taxes and income 
taxes, but to the Members of Congress 
who have approved a Federal contribu- 
tion of $8,000,000 up to last year and 
$12,000,000 in the bill we recommended 
only a short time ago. 

The determination of what ought to 
be done in the District to meet our obli- 
gations has been a very serious question, 
and we have come to the conclusion that, 
if we can adjust the income tax on a fair 
basis so that those who live here the year 
around or who live here 7 months of the 
year and pay no income or intangible tax 
elsewhere and get the benefit of all the 
services that are rendered by the District 
will pay their share of the cost of those 
services, then together with the real- 
estate tax and the Federal contribution 
we will meet all the obligations neces- 
Sary in the fiscal years 1948 and 1949. 

The question of income tax is one that 
has been discussed on the floor of the 
House, to my memory, ever since the in- 
troduction of the original income tax 
back in 1939. It was approved by an 
overwhelming vote by the Congress of 
that year. We specifically set out then 
as we do today, to achieve a fair and 
equitable method so that everyone who 
benefits from the municipal services of 
the District will pay his just share of the 
cost of government. The income tax 
would not be in excess of $25 or $30 on 
a net income, let us say $5,000 to $7,000 
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a year. Through that means he would 


be paying less than what he would“ 


through the alternative, which is the 
sales tax. 

We must have in mind that 31 States 
in the Union have income taxes. We 
provide in this bill that those domi- 
ciled in States having an income tax will 
pay the tax back home and will be en- 
tirely exempt from payment of income 
tax in the District of Columbia. The 
reason they would not be compelled to 
pay an income tax in the District is that 
the rate of income tax in the District 
under the present law—which is not 
changed by this bill—is so much lower 
than what it is in any of those other 
States that once a payment is made in 
those other States they do not have to 
pay a tax here. 

There is a provision in the bill also that 
in the other States, 17 in number, which 
have an intangible personal property 
tax, and they pay that intangible per- 
sonal-property tax, the amount they pay 
in tax will be deducted from the amount 
they would have to pay in income tax in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, in the very limited time 
that we have at our disposal I want to 
say that we have given a great deal of 
thought and study to this whole tax 
structure over a period of many weeks, 
ever since the beginning of this year, 
and we sincerely hope the recommenda- 
tion of the committee to concur in the 
Senate amendments will be adopted by 
the House this afternoon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
fourth time that the principle of the so- 
called O'Hara amendment has been be- 
fore the House. It was adopted as gen- 
eral legislation in 1944. It was adopted 
again in 1945 after full hearings before 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House, which unanimously reported out 
the measure, and after there were full 
hearings before the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, which also reported it 
out unanimously. It came back to the 
House with an amendment which was 
placed on it in the Senate. As I stated 
to you before, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH] objected to it going 
to conference, and it was thereafter 
locked up in the Committee on Rules 
until we now have it before us in the 
form of the District tax bill. 

May I say to the Members of the House 
I share with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois the same keen interest in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that they and other 
Members of the House have with refer- 
ence to the problems of the District. I 
volunteered for service on the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. I worked 
very hard and I think I have the best 
interests of the District at heart as well 
as anyone else. But I say to you that we 
have many problems confronting us in 
this tax bill. We are legislating with 
reference to many temporary residents 
of the District of Columbia who are em- 
ployed here. 

This is an important matter, and I do 
not want to impose upon the membership 
at any great length, because I feel that 
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itis unnecessary. But the situation sim- 
ply is that the House adopted the O’Hara 
amendment when it was before us by a 
vote of 70 to 30 on June 9, 1947. The 
so-called O’Hara amendment included in 
the bill provides for an exemption to 
Federal employees who have a bona fide 
domicile in some other State. 

The language of the bill as adopted 
by the Senate and as originally reported 
by the District Committee, made this 
exemption, and I wish to make it plain 
to you so there will be no misunder- 
standing: It exempts Members of the 
Senate and Members of Congress, elec- 
tive officers and officers appointed by the 
President, namely the ambassadors and 
other high appointive officers. Then it 
puts everybody else who lives here 7 
months into the class of taxpayers, after 
we have taken care of the top brackets, 
I say in the interest of simple equity and 
justice that is not right, it is not right 
to our loyal and efficient office staffs 
and Government employees who come 
here from our own State who pay an in- 
come tax if it is an income-tax State, 
because they must maintain their resi- 
dence. 

Let me call your attention to one fur- 
ther significant thing, under the civil- 
service system Government employees 
must maintain a State residence when 
it comes to the matter of apportion- 
ment. That is the civil-service law. 

I want to say to the membership of 
the House that this is the fanciest little 
income tax collecting bill that was ever 
conceived at any time or any place. It 
has been worked out by experts who have 
been in court too many times on tax 
bills. They put in this proposition that 
anyone who is here—that means your 
secretary and your office staff—more 
than 7 months and 1 day must pay an 
income tax in the District of Columbia. 
Now, my dear and beloved friend from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is going to follow 
me and say that they should pay an 
income tax here if they live here and 
enjoy the benefits of the District of Co- 
lumbia. So should we as Members of 
Congress. I repeat, it is an equitable 
situation when we go back to our office 
staff and say. Well, I voted to exempt 
myself but you, my office staff, you are 
going to pay.” 

What else happens in these little mat- 
ters of tax collection? Oh, yes; they 
hound these people, and they will hound 
them. I do not knuw how much of a 
group they will have enforcing this pro- 
vision if it is passed in its present form, 
but I will venture to say that every one of 
your office help will be paying > tax if 
they are here only a seven-month-and- 
one-day tax period, and the collectors 
will insist they should pay it even though 
they are not here the extra day. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA. I wish the gentleman 
would let me proceed a little further; 
then I will yield. 

Let me call attention to one other 
thing. My amendment is as much a tax- 
collecting amendment in this bill as any- 
thing else. What does it do to the per- 
son who has an honest-te-goodness bona 
fide domicile and is employed on your 
staff? It gives them che right you have, 
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to claim you are a resident of the State 
you come from. Is there anything wrong 
with that? The ordinary Member has 
his domicile back in some little precinct 
in his district. That is his domicile. But 
this foxy bill does not refer to domicile 
except to say that residence ‘s the deter- 
minate thing. 

Now, I want to say anotner thing to 
you. They are going to hold out as the 
very compelling argument that if they 
pay income taxes back in their home 
States the tax here is so low they will not 
have to pay any here. That is not exact- 
ly true, because there are a couple of 
States where the income-tax rate is 
lower than it is in the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

Let me call attention to another thing 
that is absolutely discriminatory. There 
are 19 States, Mr. Speaker, that have no 
State income-tax laws. They may say 
they are supposed to be credited for their 
intangible tax. Well, try to figure out 
your intangible tax, try to figure out what 
you may have paid under the sales tax. 
I have here a list of the States that have 
no income tax, and I want to read it in 
the Recorp. I also want to correct a 
statement I made previously. I said 
there were 16 non-income-tax States. As 
a matter of fact, the:e are 19, and I am 
going to read the list so the information 
will be in the Recorp. These States are 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Scuth Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. 

Why, bless your hearts, about half 
the population of the United States are 
in those States. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I prefer to proceed a lit- 
tle further before yielding. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish to 
make a statement in support of the gen- 
tleman’s argument. 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish to 
call attention to the fact that we do not 
have a State income tax in South Dakota. 
We adopted the sales tax and that is a re- 
placement tax as far as the income tax 
is concerned. 

Mr. HARA, Let me make this point 
absolutely iron-clad: Those people who 
live in those States, your employees, Gov- 
ernment employees, your own staffs from 
those States, if they reside here 7 
months and 1 day are going to have 
to pay an income tax in the District of 
Columbia. And you people back in the 
non-income tax States, do not think you 
do not pay taxes, for you pay plenty of 
them just as we pay. plenty of taxes here, 
the various hidden taxes, even though we 
are exempted under this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is ridiculous to 
have to come back on this proposition. 
It was obvious when the conferees were 
appointed that the result of the confer- 
ence would be as it is. 

When this bill was before us on June 9 
we used 45 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp fully debating the bill. For the 
information of the Members of the House, 
a great deal of this time was on the so- 
called O Hara amendment. I agree that 
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the District needs more taxes. May I 
call your attention to the fact that in this 
bill we have increased the Government 
allotment from $8,000,000 to $12,000,000. 
We did not increase the liquor tax. The 
gentleman from Illinois or somebody else 
may claim this amendment is going to 
defeat the bill, but that is a lot of hooey. 
They may claim it will take $1,600,000 
from this bill, but I do not care if it takes 
that or more. I think we should deal 
justly, fairly, and equitably with the em- 
ployees who work in our offices as well as 
the Federal employees who like ourselves 
are down here working in the interest 
of the Government and the people of 
the United States and who pay taxes 
back home in addition to the various 
types of taxes that they pay here. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to offer a 
preferential motion at the conclusion of 
the debate that the conferees be in- 
structed to follow the position of the 
House as originally indicated. As I say, 
we had 45 pages of debate upon this sub- 
ject when it was before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, when the 
bill went over to the other body there 
were only four pages of discussion on this 
bill, about two lines upon the very im- 
portant controversial question here, the 
O'Hara amendment and its fairness, 
which I think it has. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Will the gentle- 
man explain the motion he is going to 
offer? 

Mr. O'HARA. The motion I will offer 
will be to instruct the conferees to fol- 
low the position which we took originally 
in the House and upon that motion, of 
course, those who feel as I do would vote 
“yea” and those opposed to me will vote 
“no.” That is about the situation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
we have discussed this matter in the 
House before. I do not know that there 
is much left to be said on it. I am sup- 
porting the conference report as I sup- 
ported the bill in the House originally. 
I am supporting it upon the theory that 
the gentleman from Minnesota has just 
said he is opposing it on. The gen- 
tleman has stated that all he wants is a 
just bill. I think this is a just bill. 

What this bill does is merely to say 
to these people who make their homes 
in Washington: “You ought to pay some 
taxes somewhere; if you pay your income 
tax back in the State in which you claim 
domicile, you do not have to pay it here. 
If you do not pay any income tax any- 
where else and you do not pay any in- 
tangible tax anywhere else, then you 
must pay it in the District of Columbia.” 

The fact is that Washington has many 
thousands of people living here who 
come from other States, as you all know. 
They live here for years. They take ad- 
vantage, and quite properly, of the serv- 
ices of this city. They educate their 
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children in the public schools of Wash- 
ington. Surely they ought to be will- 
ing and glad, and I think they are, to do 
the just and fair thing of paying some 
tax somewhere. I think that is the just 
and fair thing to do and I am with the 
gentleman from Minnesota on that mat- 
ter of fairness. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. If it is fair for our 
secretaries and other Federal employees 


to pay. a tax here, would it not be fair 


also for Members of Congress to pay a 
tax here? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, I will not de- 
bate that question with the gentleman. 
Does the gentleman want to put that 
in the bill? If he does, all right. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I want to leave 
them all out. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. And you 
want to leave out a lot of other people 
too. 


We have to come down to this sooner 
or later. In the District of Columbia, 
the Nation’s Capital, which you all claim 
you want to run as the best city in the 
country, it takes money and you have 
to get the money from somewhere. If 
you are unwilling to accept the income 
tax feature, let us have the sales tax. 
We have got to have some kind of tax. 
It is up to the House. I want you to know 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Bates], has worked over this situ- 
ation for months. The joint Senate and 
House committee, and I was an humble 
member of that committee, have investi- 
gated every source of revenue that could 
be thought of for raising of the neces- 
sary revenue to operate the city. If you 
do not like the bill we bring in let us 
have another bill; but do not forget, from 
somewhere, from somebody, some place, 
has got to come the revenue to operate 
this city. Somebody has got to pay it. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is a fair bill 
and I hope the House will adopt the 
conference report. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. I want to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to this fact that in 
Illinois the burden of carrying the ex- 
penses of our government is paid by a 
Sales tax. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. There is no 
sales tax in this bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 


. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The ques- 
tion I wanted to ask, if the gentleman 
wants to raise revenue, the most obvious 
way would be to bring in a sales tax and 
you will have all the revenue the District 
of Columbia needs. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I call the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that 
that problem was submitted to the House 
at the same time this bill was submitted. 
The House refused to take the sales tax; 
the House refused to take the income 
tax. Now, how are you going to run the 
Government if you do not pay in taxes 
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for it? We had that problem up on the 
very same day that the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan] presented his 
proposal for an income tax. You voted 
that down and you voted down the sales 
tax, and I suppose if there is another bill 
presented for raising taxes, you will vote 
that down. Now, you cannot vote for 
all appropriations and against all taxes 
and balance the budget, and that is all 
there is to the proposition. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. The gentleman would 
not insist, and I know he would not urge, 
that by reason of the fact that he is 
elected to Congress and maintains a resi- 
dence in his home State and has to main- 
tain one here, that he should bear the 
burden of running this Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not de- 
bate that subject with the gentleman at 


I yield to the 


„Sir. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina, 
Mr. Speaker, I regret very much that I 
find myself in disagreement with my dis- 
tinguished chairman, and especially the 
chairman of the subcommittee, who 
worked so hard on this bill. I just can- 
not reconcile myself to going along with 
taxing Government employees, who are 
compelled to come here for nearly 9 
or 10 months, to pay an income tax in 
the District of Columbia. Iam in agree- 
ment with the conferees and our com- 
mittee on about 95 percent of the bill, 
but I believe that we can leave this item 
out of the bill without causing any of the 
function of the District to suffer. I 
hope that the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Horan] and his committee 
will make a thorough investigation of 
the affairs of the District of Columbia 
and try to reduce expenses here. It 
costs more to operate the government of 
the District of Columbia than it does my 
entire State. I believe that every per- 
son who works in Washington contrib- 
utes something to operating the Dis- 
trict government. I know that every 
one of my employees spends approxi- 
mately every penny they make here in 
Washington, and in some way or another 
it certainly comes back to help run the 
District government. I do not believe 
there would be very much to the city 
of Washington if it was not for the pay 
roll of the Government clerks. I venture 
jo say that there would not be any of 
these people who have moved down to 
Washington to exploit Government em- 
ployees if it were not for this large pay 
roll. If you give us this pay roll in my 
State, I venture to say that we will give 
you people here in the District of Colum- 
bia $100,000,000 a year, at least. I be- 
lieve the Federal Government owns as 
many acres of land in my district as 
there are in the District of Columbia, and 
they do not pay our State Government a 
dime in taxes. All this land is taken out 
of tax circulation. I think that if we 
are going to be fair and give $12,000,000 
to run the District government out of 
the Federal Treasury, we should place 
the same tax on some of the property 
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owned by the Federal Government 
throughout the States and help run some 
of these State governments. 

I wish I could go along with my chair- 
man and the other members of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia who 
are in favor of this tax, but, as I said be- 
fore, I cannot reconcile myself to the 
fact that we are due to take this kind 
of action toward our constituents. It 
is possible that every one of my con- 
stituents may pay taxes in the District 
of Columbia. The income tax in the 
District of Columbia is lower than it is 
in my State. 

No one has asked me to oppose this 
item of the tax bill. However, I do not 
think it is my place to be a party to 
making these temporary Government 
employees pay income tax to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia unless they desire to 
do so. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAcMILLAN of South Carolina. 
I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, POAGE. Will not the gentleman 
agree there is also a vital principle in- 
volved as to the effort of this Congress to 
dictate to the States of this Union what 
kind of tax they shall levy? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina, I 
certainly do. 

Mr, POAGE. Is it not true that every 
State levies on its own people and prop- 
erty all the taxes that are needed to run 
that State? It should not make any 
difference to the citizens of other States 
or the District of Columbia what form of 
taxation the several States of the Union 
levy. If my State or the gentleman’s 
State wants to exempt the girls and the 
other employees who work here in Wash- 
ington from taxation, we have to do it 
by getting those taxes through taxing 
somebody else. If our citizens are willing 
to pay those taxc. is it not our problem? 
It is not the provinec of somebody else to 
tell us how we shall levy our local taxes. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. I 
agree with the gentleman. Again, let 
me say that I believe every person who 
lives in the District of Columbia pays in 
some manner toward operating the Dis- 
trict government. He may not pay an 
income tax but he pays just about all he 
makes to the stores, hotels, and other 
places here in the District of Columbia, 
who should be taxed sufficient to pay the 
expenses of the local government. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, we 
are thrashing some old straw here today. 
Several years ago the gentleman from 


Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara] introduced and 


there passed through this House by 
unanimous consent a bill which sub- 
stantially does what he is attempting to 
do in this tax bill. That bill died in 
another body. Two years thereafter he 
reintroduced the same bill on which a 
rule was granted. It was thoroughly 
debated on the floor of the House. I 
believe that was in the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. It passed the House by a very 
large vote. I do not recall the vote, but 
it could be that it was unanimous. Two 
years later, in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, he introduced the same bill. It 
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was reported from the proper legislative 
committee, objected to on the Consent 
Calendar, and died in the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

I intend to support the O Hara motion, 
and as a member of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia may I urge you 
to support it as you did a few days 
ago. I see no reason why you should 
change your stand now, more particu- 
larly since the House has cn three occa- 
sions voted for the principles involved. 

It may be said that if you do not vote 
down the O’Hara motion you will kill the 
bill. That is far from the facts. The 
fact is that the Federal contribution 
to the District of Columbia is being 
increased by $4,060,000 under the bill. 
Two years ago the Federal Government 
was contributing $6,000,000 to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It was increased to 
$8,000,000, and this bill increases it to 
$12,000,000. The real-estate tax is in- 

~creased, water rates are increased, and 
other revenues are provided. So if you 
support the O'Hara motion, it will be a 
long way from defeating the District 
revenue bill. 

Mr. BATES of Massachuetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman does not wish to imply that 
sufficient revenues will be developed 
under this new tax bill we have reported, 
the income tax bill as recommended by 
the committee? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No. I am not 
saying sufficient revenues will be raised 
by it. I do not know. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I say 
they will not. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, when I am 
called on to vote on a matter like this 
that is of little concern to me. If you 
cannot find a right way to do a thing, I 
would not attempt it at all, and I do not 
think this is the right way. I am not 
willing to say to anyone who maintains 
an apartment in Washington, whether 
they live in an apartment or not, that 
they have to pay an income tax to the 
District of Columbia, and that is just 
what the bill does. If you do not be- 
lieve it, I will read it to you. This is 
what the statement of the managers on 
ae part of the House has to say about 
t: 

Every individual who maintains a place of 
abode within the District for more than 7 
months of the taxable year. 


It says nothing about being a legiti- 
mate resident of the District but makes 
one a taxpayer who simply maintains a 
place of abode whether he uses it or not. 

What are you going to do with all of 
these so-called lobbyists running around 
Washington who maintain a place of 
abode back home or somewhere else? 
What are you going to do with the large 
group of lawyers who maintain offices in 
Philadelphia, New York, or Baltimore, 
but who actually do their practice in 
the District of Columbia before Govern- 
ment boards and commissions? 

This bill would send them home tax 
free but it would include some little 
grade 3 stenographer down here in a 
Government department. You would 
say to her, “You are going to pay taxes 
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to the District of Columbia.” Why? 
Because you are fortunate enough to 
have a job which brings you here al- 
though you actually reside in another 
ovate where you pay other taxes and 
vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think it is right 
to compel them to pay an income tax to 
the District of Columbia when they actu- 
ey poe in some other State. It is not 

ght. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

I yield. 


Mr. PLUMLEY. I think perhaps you 
remember a definition which never has 
been successfully controverted to this 
effect: “Residence is the place to which 
when absent therefrom one has the pres- 
ent intention of returning thereto.” And 
you cannot beat that definition. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think I recall 
such a definition, but I am not certain. 

Mr. Speaker, this is indeed a beautiful 
city. It is a city that has been built with 
the money collected from all 48 States of 
the Union. Do not forget that. Every 
building that graces the avenues of the 
city of Washington was built with taxes 
collected from the people of Texas, 
Maine, California, and every other State 
of the Union. There is a contribution to 
the District of Columbia which no one 
seems to recognize. Give my own home 
town all these beautiful buildings, all of 
the Federal employees with the tremen- 
dous pay roll, and the beautiful trees and 
shrubs that line the avenues, the parks, 
and so on, and we will exempt every one 
of the Federal workers from taxes as well 
as provide them with a place to live. 
From that pay roll we would profit great- 
ly to say nothing of the beauty of the 
buildings and parks. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

— CASE of South Dakota. Would 
the gentleman ask for the $12,000,000 
too? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We will take that, 
too; yes, we will take that, too—reluc- 
tantly, of course. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. O'HARA. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Does any Member of 
the minority demand recognition? If 
not, the gentleman is recognized. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. O'Hara moves to recommit the confer- 
ence report on H. R. 3737 to the committee of 
conference with instructions to the managers 
on the part of the House to insist on the 
provisions on the part of the House bill re- 
lating to: 

“The word ‘resident’ means every individ- 
ual domiciled within the District on the last 
day of the taxable year, and every other in- 
dividual who maintains a place of abode 
within the District for more than 7 months 
of the taxable year, whether domiciled in 
the District or not. The word ‘resident’ shall 
not include any elective officer of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or employees 
of the United States Government, nor shall 
it include any Officer of the executive branch 


of such Government whose appointment to 
the office held by him was by the President 
of the United States and subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate of the United States and 
whose tenure of office is at the pleasure of the 
President of the United States. For the pur- 
poses of this act the domicile of such officer 
or employee shall be in the State in which 
he expressly declares to be the State of his 
domicile: Provided, That he shall have ac- 
quired a domicile in such State under the 
laws of such State prior to the beginning of 
the annual period for which the tax is 
claimed. Such declaration must be made in 
writing, under oath, to the Assessor and the 
time for filing such declaration shall not 
expire until 60 days after written demand 
shall have been received by such officer or 
employee.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Would not the motion 
be divisible? 

The SPEAKER. A motion to recom- 
mit is not divisible. 

Without objection, the previous ques- 
tion is ordered on the motion to recom- 
mit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. O’HARA, Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 223, nays 78, not voting 129, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 94] 
YEAS—223 

Abernet Dingell Horan 
Allen, Calif Dolliver Huber 
Allen, La Domengeaux Hull 
Almond Do Jackson, Calif 
Andersen, Dorn Jackson, Wash. 

H. Carl Douglas Jenison 
Anderson, Calif. Eberharter Jenkins, Ohio 

dresen, Elliott ensen 

August H Ellsworth Johnson, Calif. 
Andrews, Ala. Engel, Mich Johnson, III. 
Angell Engle, Calif. Johnson, Ind. 
Arnold Evins Johnson, Tex. 
Bakewell Fellows Jones, N. C 
Barrett Fenton Jones, Ohio 
Beckworth Jonkman 
Bender Karsten, Mo 
Blackney Fletcher Kee 

tnik y Keefe 

Bloom Forand Kerr 
Boggs, La Gary Kilday 
Bolton Gearhart King 
Bonner Gillette Knutson 
Brown, Ga. Gillie Landis 
Brown, Ohio Goodwin Larcade 
Bryson Gordon LeCompte 
Buchanan Gore Lemke 
Bulwinkle Gorski Lesinski 
Burke Gossett Lewis 
Burleson Lodge 
Busbey Grant, Ala. Lucas 
Byrnes, Wis. Grant, Ind. Lyle 
Carroll Gregory McConnell 
Case, S. Dak. McDonough 
Chapman Gross McGregor 
Chelf Gwynne, Iowa McMahon 
church Hagen McMillan, S. O. 
Clevenger Hand Mack 
Coffin Hardy Mahon 
Cole, Kans. Harless, Ariz. Manasco 
Combs Harris Mansfield, 
Cooper Hart Mont. 
Cotton Havenner Marcantonio 
Courtney Hébert Martin, Iowa 
Cravens Hedrick Mathews 
Crosser Hendricks Merrow 
Cunningham Meyer 
Curtis Hinshaw Michener 
Davis, Ga. Hobbs Miller, Calif, 
Davis,Tenn. Hoeven Miller, Md. 
Deane Hoffman Mills 
Devitt Holifield Morris 
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Mundt Richards Stefan 
Murdock Riley Stevenson 
Norblad Rizley Stigler 
O'Brien Robertson 
O'Hara Robsion Thomas, Tex. 
O’Konski Rockwell ‘Thomason 
Pace Rogers, Fla, Tollefson 
Rogers, Mass, Trimble 
Patman Rohrbough Vorys 
Peden Rooney Walter 
Peterson Russell Weichel 
Phillips, Calif. Sabath Welch 
Phillips, Tenn. Sadowski est 
Pickett Schwabe, Mo Wheeler 
Plumley Schwabe, Okla. Whitten 
Poage Scott, Hardie Wigglesworth 
Preston ‘ott, 
Price, Fla. Hugh D., Jr. Wilson, Tex. 
7 Scrivner 
Priest Sheppard Wolcott 
Rains Smith,Kans, Wolverton 
Ramey Smith, Maine ‘ood 
Reed, Somers Worley 
Rees Spence 
Reeves Springer 
NAYS—78 
Albert Fernandez Miller, Conn, 
Auchincloss Folger Mitchell 
ta Foote Monroney 
Bates, Ky Fulton Morton 
Bates, Mass. Gamble Murray, Wis. 
Bennett. Mo. Hale Nixon 
Bishop Hall, Rankin 
Bradl. Leonard W. Reed, N. J. 
Bramblett Halieck Riehlman 
Brehm Harness, Ind. Sadlax 
Brophy m St. George 
Buck Heselton Sasscer 
Buffett Shafer 
Butler Holmes Simpson, III. 
Canfield Hope Smith, Va 
Cannon Howell ~ Smith, Wis. 
Carson Jarman 8 
Chenoweth Jones, Ala. Taber 
Cole, Mo. Judd Talle 
Cole, N. Y. Keating Tibbott 
Crawford Kunkel Towe 
Davis, Wis. Lanham Vail 
Dir) LeFevre Vursell 
Donohue McMillen, Il. Whittington 
Doughton MacKinnon oodruff 
Durham Mason 
Elsaesser Meade, Md. 
NOT VOTING—129 
Allen, Il. Gifford Muhlenberg 
Andrews, N. T. Goff Murray, Tenn, 
Arends Granger Nodar 
Barden Gwinn,N.Y. Norrell 
Battle l, Norton 
Edwin Arthur O'Toole \ 
Hartley Owens 
Bennett, Mich. Hays Pa 
Bland Heffernan Pfeifer 
Boggs, Del. * Philbin 
Boykin Javits Ploeser 
Brooks Jenkins, Pa. Potts 
Buckley Jennings Poulson 
Byrne, N. Y Johnson, Okla. Powell 
Camp Jones, Wash Rabin 
Case, N. J Kean Rayburn 
Celler Kearney Rayfiel 
Chadwick Kearns Redden 
Chiperfield Kefauver Rich 
Clark Kelley Rivers 
Clason Kennedy Ross 
Clements eogh Sanborn 
Clippinger Kersten, Wis. Sarbacher 
Coimer Kilburn Scoblick 
Cooley Seely-Brown 
Corbett Klein ort 
Coudert Lane Sikes 
Cox Latham Simpson, Pa. 
Crow Lea Smathers 
Love Smith, Ohio 
Dawson, Il Lusk Snyder 
Dawson, Utah Lynch Stanley 
Delaney McCormack Stratton 
D'Ewart McCowen Sundstrom 
Drewry McDowell Taylor 
Eaton McGarvey Thomas, N. J 
Ellis n 
Elston Madden Van Zandt 
Fallon Maloney Vinson 
Feighan Mansfield, Tex, Wadsworth 
Fuller Meade, Ky. Wilson, Ind. 
er Miller, Nebr Youngblood 
Gathings Morgan 
Gavin Morrison 


So the motion to recommit was agreed 


to. 


7846 


fhe Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Clements for, with Mr. Youngblood 
against. 

Mr. Brooks for, with Mr. Chadwick against. 

Mr. Sarbacher for, with Mr. Kean against. 

Mrs. Norton for, with Mr. McCormack 
against. 

Mr. Gavin for, with Mr. Andrews of New 
York against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Case of New Jersey 
against. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania for, witk Mr. 
Thomas of New Jersey against. 

Mr. Gallagher for, with Mr. Macy against. 

Mr. Scoblick for, with Mr. Sundstrom 
against. 

Mr. Jenkins of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Gwinn of New York against. 
Klein for, with Mr. Rich against. 
McDowell for, with Mr. Arends against. 
Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Kearney against. 
Mr. Cox for, with Mr. Taylor against. 
Lynch for, with Mr. Love against. 
Morgan for, with Mr. Gifford against. 
Gathings for, with Mrs. Lusk against. 
Hays for, with Mr. Coudert against. 
Heffernan for, with Mr. Ploeser against. 
Delaney for, with Mr. Seely-Brown 
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st. 
Sikes for, with Mr. Short against. 
Vinson for, with Mr. Clippinger against. 
Pfeifer for, with Mr. Eaton against. 
Feighan for, with Mr. Hartley against. 
Corbett for, with Mr. Latham against. 
Dague for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 
Crow for, with Mr. Clason against. 
Rabin for, with Mr. Fallon against. 
McGarvey for. with Mr. Meade of Ken- 
tucky against. 

Mr. Nodar for, with Mr. Maloney against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Fuller against. 

Mr. Lane for, with Mr. Patterson against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


„ Beall with Mr. Stanley. 

. Javits with Mr. Buckley. 

Jones of Washington with Mr. Granger. 
Jennings with Mr. Drewry. 

Van Zandt with Mr. Barden. 
Wadsworth with Mr. Lea. 

Stratton with Mr. Morrison. 

Smith ot Ohio with Mr. Norrell. 
Snyder with Mr. Dawson of Illinois. 
Kersten of Wisconsin with Mr. Camp. 
Bennett of Michigan with Mr. Battle. 
Chiperfield with Mr. Johnson of Okla- 
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D’Ewart with Mr. Kirwan. 

Ellis with Mr. Philbin. 

Goff with Mr. Murray of Tennessee. 
Elston with Mr. Madden. 

Owens with Mr. Redden. 

Potts with Mr. Powell. 

Smith of Wisconsin with Mr. Kefauver. 
Ross with Mr. Kelley. 

Poulson with Mr. Boykin. 

Sanborn with Mr. Rayfiel. 

Dawson of Utah with Mr. Kennedy. 
Miller of Nebraska with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Twyman with Mr. O'Toole. 

Mr. Wilson of Indiana with Mr. Smith of 


Mr. McCowen with Mr. Rivers. 


Mrs. BOLTON, Mr. STEVENSON, and Mr. 
Knutson changed their vote from “nay” 
to “yea.” = 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Carrell, its enrolling clerk, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a 
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joint resolution of the following title, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution to continue 
for a temporary period of 15 days certain 
controls now exercised by the President 
under the Second War Powers Act, 1942, and 
under the Export Control Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3611) entitled “An act to fix and regulate 
the salaries of teachers, school officers, 
and other employees of the Board of 
Education of the District of Coiumbia, 
and for other purposes.” 


DISTRICT REVENUE BILL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
on the District revenue bill may have 
until midnight tomorrow night to file a 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


EXPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3049) to 
continue in effect secticn 6 of the act 
of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), as amended, 
relating to the exportation of certain 
commodities. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. COOPER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, it is my understand- 
ing that this bill is unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Armed Services? 

Mr. SHAFER. That is right. 

Mr. COOPER. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman tell us briefly what the 
bill is about? 

Mr. SHAFER. This bill extends the 
authority of the Office of International 
Trade to continue controls over exports 
until December 31 of this year, at which 
time the President shall designate cer- 
tain items to remain under control. The 
items that he does not designate to be 
under control shall be automatically de- 
controlled, and then the bill is extended 
until the 30th of June of next year for 
the remaining items. : 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I with- 
draw my reservation of objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this the bill that 
was before the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. SHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Much as I regret it, Mr. 
Speaker, I shall have to object to the 
request. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBSION asked and was given 


permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 
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Mr. WEICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor on two items. 

Mr. REED of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article by 
Dr. George J. Schulz. 

Mr. WEICHEL (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp in two 
instances. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


SIGNING OF ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next it shall be in order for the 
Clerk to receive messages from the Sen- 
ate and for the Speaker to sign any en- 
rolled bill or joint resolution found truly 
enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recognized for 
40 minutes. 


PRESERVATION OF CIVIL LIBERTIES 
VITAL IN THE DEFENSE AGAINST 
TOTALITARIANISM 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express today my deep concern over a 
new and dangerous tendency in Ameri- 
can life, which I think threatens the very 
existence of the United States as a free 
nation. 

I do not refer to any growth of com- 
munism or fascism as such, but Ido refer 
to the conduct of those who are most 
vocal in their efforts to—they say— de- 
fends us against communism and fas- 
cism.” 

I refer to a numerically small group of 
writers, newspapers, columnists, and peo- 
ple who are national figures who spend 
a great deal of their time in casting as- 
persions upon the loyalty of individuals 
and organizations. 

These people, while castigating indi- 
viduals and organizations as being Com- 
munists or Fascists, deny these same 
individuals or organizations the right of 
a fair trial, the right of self-defense, the 
right of equal opportunity, to publicize 
their defense, against their accusers. 
CIVIL LIBERTIES GUARANTEED BY BILL OF RIGHTS 


It has been well said that the founda- 
tion of our liberties is contained in the 
Bill of Rights, and within the Bill of 
Rights are some of the principles which 
I have enunciated. 

Let me repeat them: The right of the 
accused to face his accuser before a fairly . 
selected jury. The right to be represent- 
ed by professional counsel, if the accused 
so desires. The right of defense against 
charges, whether founded on truth or 
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malice. These are the priceless toler- 
ances of our democratic philosophy. 

These are the safeguards against as- 
sassination of character, against the de- 
nial of civil liberties, and it is only 
through the exercise of these procedures 
that democracy shall prevail. 

When these procedures are denied, we 
see the growth of communism and fas- 
cism. We have only to look at the coun- 
tries that are afflicted by these alien 
philosophies to see that what I say, is 
tru 


e. 
When civil liberties go out the window, 

fascism or communism comes in. 

FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION VITAL 


Mr. Speaker, we all know that the very 
root of our democracy is in the freedom 
and opportunity for each American to 
think for himself, to speak his thoughts 
to his neighbor, and that his ability to do 
so depends, most importantly of all, upon 
the freedom of his neighbors to speak 
their minds, upon any subject, without 
fear of reprisal or oppression. 

If the expression of all points of view 
is in any respect curtailed, or citizens 
are to that extent deprived of the op- 
portunity to reach their own conclusions, 
they are deprived of the founding 
father’s principle of free speech, and free 
assembly, and therefore the play and 
interplay of free ideas among free men. 

We know these principles by heart, 
every American has studied them from 
his school days up until his adulthood. 
They are in fact truisms which every 
American learns in his earliest years and 
carries in his heart to his death. 

These are the principles for the pro- 
tection of which the boys and girls of 
America were willing to shed their life’s 
blood upon the battlefields of all the 
world. These principles spell out part 
of the great difference between the totali- 
tarian, or the authoritarian, state and 
the free state, which functions only in a 
democracy. 

HISTORY OF POSTWAR HYSTERIA REPEATS ITSELF 


Let us turn now and review the pages 
of history. We find that immediately 
following every great war, we have ex- 
perienced throughout the Nation, a wave 
of hysteria, a wave of fanaticism, a wave 
of persecution. 

This happened after the Civil War— 
the War Between the States. It hap- 
pened after World War I when we had 
the Mitchell-Palmer raids against the 
liberties of our people, deeds which we 
are ashamed of, as we look back upon 
those unhappy days. 

It is beginning to happen again after 
World War II. World War II was 
fought against the principles of hate, 
against the principles of intolerance, 
against the principles of persecution of 
minorities. 

We expended billions of dollars and 
acquired a million casualties in the fight 
to protect our people in the practice of 
freedom’s rights. Shall we then so 
lightly consider these principles bought 
at such great price? Shall we now lose 
them by default? 

FIGHT FOR THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE IN THE 
AMERICAN MANNER 

The great mass of the people of our 

country are against communism, They 
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are against fascism. I proudly count 
myself in that great middle class which 
holds that neither communism nor 
fascism contains the answer which we 
the people are seeking. I believe as they 
believe, that within the principle of 
constitutional democracy, there are ade- 
quate methods for obtaining all of the 
social benefits, all of the individual lib- 
erties, which we as a people have been 
seeking since the birth of the Republic. 

We are opposed to communism, and 
we are opposed to fascism, but we expect 
to fight those foregn ideologies in the 
right way. We do not prcpose to suc- 
cumb to their methods in fighting the 
ideologies which we despise. 

We expect to use the democratic proc- 
esses in opposing un-democratic philoso- 
phies. We intend to fight for the Ameri- 
can way of life, but we intend to fight in 
the American manner. 

We are not going to let our dislike of 
communism and fascism throw us into 
an undignified and dangerous panic. We 
are not going to approve the misguided 
efforts of a band of fanatics who say they 
are trying to “defend our way of life,” but 
by almost imperceptible degrees, and by 
dangerous advocacy, are actually de- 
stroying the foundation upon which 
the American way of life is built. 

DANGEROUS PRACTICES IN CHARACTER 
ASSASSINATION 


Let us then review some of the danger- 
ous practices of today. During the 1946 
campaign, the red-smearing technique 
of Hitler was used, and used successfully, 
to retire many progressive men from pub- 
lic life. Men whose patriotism was un- 
questioned, men who stood for the best 
principles of American democracy. 

But they found themselves helpless 
against the insidious technique of char- 
acter assassination. By means of radio 
and newspaper propaganda, and in fact, 
all types of propaganda were open to the 
character assassins. In too many in- 
stances, there was no opportunity for 
the accused to face his accuser on an 
equal basis before the bar of public at- 
tention. 

Because of the hysteria and because 
of the dislocations of war, many people 
were in a receptive mood. They be- 
lieved the lies of the smear bund. The 
accused were punished and penalized 
without the traditional right to face 
their accusers on the same plane of 
propaganda dissemination. They could 
not defend their characters against the 
cowardly assaults which were launched 
against them. 

Candidates for public office were de- 
feated. Their civil rights had been vio- 
lated, and they paid the penalty. 

But the process which the victors used, 
holds within it a danger of which we 
should all be aware—that technique of 
character assassination continues. It 
continues in the press. It continues in 
the radio. It continues in the high 
places of our land: Members of Congress 
and congressional committees are 
granted certain immunities against the 
laws of libel, to use this immunity to 
destroy an individual’s character is to 
indulge in a dangerous practice. 

The accused in such instances, would 
not have the right to come before his 
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accuser. He does not have the right of 
special counsel. He does not have the 
privilege of the same amount of publicity 
which is accessible to his accuser. 

THE PRESIDENT'S LOYALTY ORDER 


As a result of this hysteria, this panic. 
against communism, President Truman 
has issued a so-called loyalty order. I 
believe that President Truman is sin- 
cere in issuing such an order. I question 
the wisdom of the methods proposed, 
however, in his loyalty order, the meth- 
ods of determining loyalty, or disloyalty, 
the provisions for defense against one’s 
accuser. I do not question the sincerity 
of the President, nor the desirability of 
his purpose. I realize that we do not 
want either Communists or Fascists 
taking part in confidential positions in 
our National Government. However, 
many imminently conservative, repu- 
table people, such as Dean Erwin Na- 
thaniel Griswold, of the Harvard Law 
School, think that certain terms of the 
order, and the loose method of deter- 
mining disloyalty, are dangerously broad 
and lacking in safeguards for the free- 
dom of the individual. The order be- 
stows on the Attorney General arbitrary 
judicial power regarding civil liberties 
heretofore reserved to the courts. 

I might point out, however, that the 
major response from among my col- 
leagues in this House, is a demand that 
the order be made even broader by legis- 
lation, And, as a result, several bills 
have been introduced to effectuate the 
President’s loyal order, by statute. I 
agree that statutory law is preferable to 
Executive order. It must at least stand 
the test of congressional debate and con- 
stitutionality. 

COERCIVE PRACTICES CREATE PEAR OF FREE SPEECH 
AND ASSEMBLY 

We had another very interesting, if 
dangerous, development lately. The 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
this House recently intimated that it 
would have “observers” at the public ad- 
dress given by Henry Wallace. Now 
whether you believe in Henry Wallace 
or not, I submit to you that Henry Wal- 
lace has the constitutional right of free 
speech in the United States. I submit 
to you that any American citizen has the 
constitutional right of assembly to hear 
Henry Wallace speak. 

A denial of this right of free speech to 
Mr. Wallace, or a denial of the right of 
assembly to his listeners, is a funda- 
mental attack upon the Constitution 
upon which this democracy is founded. 

The publicity given the threat of hav- 
ing “observers” at this public meeting, 
no doubt caused many Government 
workers to be afraid to attend and hear 
Mr. Wallace’s speech. They were afraid 
that their attendance would be used by 
the “observers” as a pretext for investi- 
gating their loyalty to the United States 
Government, and therefore their right 
to retain their Government job. I want 
to point out here, however, that several 
thousand, including myself, went to hear 
Mr. Wallace speak, despite the attempt 
to stop the meeting. 

On this point, I might site further that 
the American Anti-Communist Associa- 
tion tried to obtain a legal injunction 
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against the use of the Government- 

owned facility where the meeting was 

held. In my opinion, this, too, was a 

dangerous attack upon the right of free 

assembly and free speech. 

CRITICISM OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND LEGISLATION 
ONE OF OUR HERITAGES 

Another ircident which occurred re- 
cently on the floor of this House, was the 
attack by a Member upon a large and 
respected religious organization for hav- 
ing expressed its views on the labor bill. 
The speech of the Member strongly im- 
plied that it was wrong to criticize a bill 
which a large majority of Congress had 
approved. I submit that as long as free 
speech is preserved in this democracy, 
that neither the views of a Member of 
Congress, nor the legislation passed by 
Congress, is sacrosanct and removed from 
the rightful field of public criticism. 

I do not impugn the patriotism of the 
Members who were responsible for these 
acts, I question seriously the wisdom of 
their actions. 

FORMATION OF AN INDEPENDENT SECRET POLICE 
DANGEROUS 


Let me point out another dangerous 
trend, to wit, the suggestion made re- 
cently in another body that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation should be made 
an autonomous body, not subject to the 
direction and the control of the President 
of the United States. This seems to me 
to be an ominous step towards a police 
state. It was in this manner that the 
dreaded OGPU was formed. 
SEARCH-WITHOUT-WARRANT POWER BROADENED 


Let me also point out that the Supreme 
Court’s recent decision—Harris against 
United States—has greatly broadened 
the power to search without a warrant. 
While I am not a lawyer, and I would not 
deign to contest the Supreme Court’s 
ruling on the point of legal technicality, 
it seems to me that this is a dangerous 
retreat from one of the landmarks of 
liberty in Anglo-American law. 

I speak of the old English principles 
that “A man’s home is his castle,” and 
that “Even the king has no right to come 
within its doors uninvited.” 


DICTATORS IMPOSE TYRANNY OF MIND AND BODY 


The practices and trends I have re- 
‘ferred to put fear into the hearts of ordi- 
nary people—fear of their Government. 
We do not want to be responsible for 
creating fear, we want to create and 
maintain devotion to Government in the 
hearts of our people. 

It is only the police states that desire 
the growth of fear in the hearts of their 
abject subjects. If we continue these 
practices, people will fear that their jobs 
will be jeopardized, or that their security 
will be threatened, or that they will be 
publicly attacked, and have no means of 
answering that attack. 

They will be afraid to express or to 
listen to any ideas, whether radical or 
conservative. The totalitarian states 
purposely encouraged the growth of fear 
in order to control their people. They 
believe in both tyranny of the body and 
tyranny of the mind, and this, I believe, 
is a good place to quote the inscription 
which is found in the Jefferson Me- 
morial: “I have sworn eternal hostility 
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against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.” 

Thomas Jefferson realized that the 
greatest enemy of democracy was the 
tyranny of the mind. He knew that it 
would ultimately destroy freedom of 
thought, and if freedom of thought and 
expression were destroyed, it would de- 
stroy the young democracy. 

Mussolini and Hitler planted the seeds 
of fear in the minds of their people, and 
their people reaped a harvest of tyranny. 
Let us not add ourselves to the list of 
these foreign examples, by killing off the 
freedom of independent thought. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 


The dictators destroyed the middle 
ground—the liberal and progressive phi- 
losophy of the middle class of their 
people. They forced the middle class 
either to the extreme left or the extreme 
right. They made the middle ground of 
thought and action impossible and when 
they had accomplished the elimination 
of the middle ground, the extreme took 
over control and individual freedom per- 
ished. 

We know that neither Hitler, Stalin, 
nor Mussolini could rise to power until 
they had established the pattern for 
suppressing dissenting ideas. They es- 
tablished this pattern through intoler- 
ance of opposing ideas, and opposing 
people. They established it through 
their suppression of civil liberties and the 
persecution of the opposition. They 
ereated fear, panic, and hysteria in the 
minds of their people. 

These are the things, therefore, that 
we must guard against. 

We must guard against the suppression 
of civil liberties. 

We must guard against intemperance 
and intolerance, whether it be of ideas 
or of minority groups. 

If we do not guard against these in- 
sidious practices and methods, our best 
efforts to combat communism and fas- 
cism will fail. 

These are the methods which destroy 
democracy. And when democracy is de- 
stroyed, either fascism or communism, 
rushes in to fill the vacuum. 

TREND TOWARD SUPPRESSION OF CIVIL LIBERTIES 
SHOULD BE HALTED 

You may say to me, “These are but 
Straws in the wind” if you like. But I 
say to you that such a wind can increase 
to the size of a tornado, sweeping before 
it the civil liberties of the people of Amer- 
ica, unless we see the danger and call a 
halt to such practices. 

I have confidence in America; I have 
confidence in democracy. I believe that 
we will see the danger, and I believe that 
we will stop these trends. I do not be- 
lieve that free speech will be illegally 
suppressed. I do say however, that we 
can do irreparable damage to the funda- 
mental requisites of democracy, long be- 
fore any important issue of illegal sup- 
pression arises. 

I DETEST ALL THAT YOU SAY, BUT WILL DEFEND 
WITH MY LIFE YOUR RIGHT TO SAY IT 

The greatest war known to history has 
been concluded and we have had approx- 
imately 2 years of so-called peace. 

And yet, we find not the blessings of 
peace, but we find the penalties of war 
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throughout the world. Hate, intoler- 
ance, poverty, and suspicion are ram- 
pant, not only in the devastated areas, 
but in our own beloved country 

These are perilous times. They are 
days that call for coolness of judgment, 
and the calmness of reason. 

May I in all sincerity, then, urge all of 
my colleagues and fellow citizens, who 
find the terms “Communist” and “Fas- 
cist” convenient substitutes for answers 
to arguments or people they dislike, to 
moderate their attacks. Let them be 
careful that they are not adding fuel 
to the flames of intolerance and hate. 
Let them beware. They may be attack- 
ing the roots of the tree of liberty which 
they seek to defend. If they follow the 
practices of the dictators, they will be 
candidates for an unenviable role in his- 
tory. They will be known as the execu- 
tioners of democracy. 

Let me conclude my remarks by re- 
minding you of the oft-quoted statement 
of Voltaire, “I do not believe a word 
that you say, but I will defend with my 
life, if need be, your right to say it.” 

That is the spirit of democracy, and 
that attitude of heart and mind must be 
our guide and compass in the perilous 
days that lie ahead. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. Does not the gentleman 
believe the careless use of words is about 
the most dangerous thing we have now? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes, the use of 
words which label people in a general 
sense without specifically pointing out 
the individual’s actual overt act or 
overtly expressed thoughts. 

Mr. RAMEY. For instance, Com- 
munism has a certain history, Nazism a 
certain history and Fascism a certain 
history; but when folks want to call each 
other names now they use one of those 
terms and do not know what they mean? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think that is a 
very dangerous practice unless you are 
sure that the other person comes under 
the heading of that label and you can 
prove that he is. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am very much in- 
terested in the gentleman’s statement. 
I think he has made a good statement. 
I notice he used the terms “communism” 
and “fascism” with the conjunction 
“and.” I was careful to note he used 
the conjunction “and” instead of “or.” 
The gentleman does not mean to imply, 
of course, that those terms are synony- 
mous? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I mean to infer that 
both communism and fascism are plans 
of an authoritarian state. They differ. 
There is a very distinct difference to me. 
To me they are both objectionable. . 

Mr, MURDOCK. They are both very 
objectionable to me, too, but I find in the 
public mind a tendency to regard these 
terms as synonymous. To me they are 
opposite extremes. Although they have 
points of similarity, they are as far apart 
as the North and South Poles, and, of 
course, are both very dangerous, 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. They are synony- 
mous at certain particular points; the 
denial of individual liberty within their 
so-called borders, the suppression of the 
individual, the idolizing of the state, the 
bringing up of the state, the state is su- 
preme and the individual is but a vassal 
of the state. I believe in a democracy 
that the people are supreme and that the 
government serves the people. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is a good state- 
ment. We Americans believe govern- 
ment exists for the people and not the 
people for the government. Does the 
gentleman know of any greater confusion 
or ignorance with regard to the meaning 
of any terms than with regard to the 
meaning of those two terms “commu- 
nism” and “fascism”? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There is great igno- 
rance on that score. Some time ago I 
voted for the printing of several thousand 
documents on communism. I understand 
one of the subcommittees has reported a 
similar study made on a nonpartisan 
basis by the Legislative Reference Bureau 
of the Library of Congress on fascism. I 
am hoping that we will bring to the floor 
an authorization to print an equal num- 
ber on the subject of fascism that were 
printed on the subject of communism, be- 
cause I believe that history will prove that 
great industrial, technological govern- 
ments will go quicker into fascism than 
they will into communism. I believe his- 
tory will show agricultural nations, agrar- 
ian nations, with small communities, 
small villages, go quicker into commu- 
nism than into fascism. 


Mr. MURDOCK.. The gentleman 


speaks of smearing and character assas- 
sination. Is it not true that the very 
confusion as to the meaning of com- 
munism or fascism in the public mind 
makes possible the misbranding or mis- 
labeling in this smearing campaign? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think that is a 
factor. However, I do think whether a 
person understands their meaning or not, 
if they use either one of those terms with- 
out proper judgment, that it is danger- 
ous. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield?. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from California, 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. First I would like to 
compliment the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia on the very excellent statement 
that he has just made. To carry on what 
the gentleman from Arizona has men- 
tioned, if I might disagree with him. Ido 
not think it is that there is such great 
confusion only in people’s minds between 
fascism and communism. I think it is 
more dangerous than that. I think there 
is a tremendous confusion in our own 
people's minds as to what democracy is. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think the gentle- 
woman is right. 

Mrs, DOUGLAS. I do not think we 
teach enough democracy in our schools, 
so that when people hear the housing 
program discussed, for instance, and 
they have no home, they are living in 
trailers—and we all know that there 
are millions of families today without 
homes—and someone comes along and 
says if the Federal Government has a 
housing program or if they put over the 
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Wagner-Ellender-Taft Act, that is com- 
munistic, that has nothing to do with 
communism at all. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Communism is a 
form of government, as the gentleman 
expressed it. Communism is a form of 
government which is controlled by the 
state with a few heads at the top. Now, 
they may have a good program or bad 
program, but a few people at the top 
make their blueprint whether a great 
many people like it or not. In a democ- 
racy the people draw the blueprint, and 
it may be a good blueprint or a bad 
blueprint, but they have a right to 
continue with that program or discard 
it at any of the elections. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Thatis right. The 
people have a right to ask for a Wagner- 
Ellender-Tait Act, the VA or MVA? 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Exactly. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And if the people’s 
representatives vote for that type of a 
thing, then it becomes the people in ac- 
tion in a democracy, and they order the 
state to do it. The state does not order 
the people to do it. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. In other words, in 
the United States we could have a 
tremendous housing program where only 
the Government built the houses, if the 
people wanted it, and we could have a 
situation where the Government never 
put a hand on one brick. Now, that is 
democracy. In a democracy we are look- 
ing closely to the common good, we are 
looking at the issues; we try to make 
some evaluation of the conditions sur- 
rounding us and to find an answer, an 
intelligent answer. But, when you call 
programs Communist, that is a mistake 
that we all make. Some people call them 
Fascists or Communists, which adds to 
the confusion. When you begin to say, 
for instance, to the veteran who comes 
home and has no place to live, “In the 
different housing programs that they 
want to put through, the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill, that is Communist,” 
what does he say? “Give me a little 
communism, for heaven’s sake.” 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. And it has nothing 
to do with communism. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentlewoman 
has brought out a wonderful point there. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. It has nothing to do 
with communism. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentlewoman 
has brought out a point which I think 
should be emphasized, and that is this, 
that by ultraconservatives branding cer- 
tain things which are not Communist 
as communism, certain people who be- 
lieve in liberal constitutional methods of 
proposing certain social changes, such 
as the TVA, such as an increased high- 
way system, such as Federal aid to States 
in education under the direction of the 
State, but federally aided from richer 
parts of our country—when they label 
things like that communism it creates in 
the minds of the ignorant person a con- 
fusion, and he says, “If that is com- 
munism, I want some of it,” and that is 
where the Communists get their strength. 
They get it through the confusion of the 
People. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Absolutely. What 
they should be doing is discussing these 
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programs objectively, on a level up here, 
where the person who presents a pro- 
gram gives a reason why they need it. 
But the other person who comes along 
says it is useless here and there and there. 
Do you not see that if we approach it in 
this objective way we will be much fur- 
ther along instead of calling names? 

I take this minute to say here and now 
that the manner in which the campaign 
has been carried on in this country by 
Republicans and Democrats—and I put 
more stress on the Republicans, not be- 
cause I am of the Democratic Party but 
because it is so—the manner in which 
campaigning has been carried on has 
done more to confuse the average person 
as to the kind of government we live in 
and what communism and fascism actu- 
ally are than any foreign agents planted 
here or any kind of propaganda machine 
that has been let loose in the last 10 or 
12 years. We, ourselves, have attacked 
our own system, and it ought to stop, 
The problems that confront the Ameri- 
can people are great enough for us to 
discuss them and to let the people choose 
their Representatives on the basis of that 
discussion rather than on the basis of 
calling names. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. On the basis of the 
issues and not on the basis of bad names. 
I thank the gentlewoman for her contri- 
bution. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. E 

Mr. MURDOCK. The luscious mush- 
room and the poison toadstool look very 
much alike. We ought to distinguish 
carefully between them, because one is 
food and the other is poison. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman as 
always makes a sage remark. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I was just a little 
fellow when my father died, but I re- 
member one story he told. It was about 
a Quaker who had been bitten by a sav- 
age dog. The Quaker, not losing his 
religion, said, “My poor doggie, I will not 
harm thee, but I will give thee a bad 
name.” He called it a mad dog, and the 
neighbors shot the dog. That may have 
been a perfectly healthy dog and val- 
uable as a watchdog with training, but 
when he was branded a mad dog he was 
disposed of. It is a rather effective 
technique. r 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. It brings back that much- 
repeated question, that he who steals my 
purse steals trash, but he who steals my 
good name steals that which cannot be 
replaced. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s story. The gentleman spoke 
about folks calling names when under 
immunity from being sued for slander. 
Does not the gentleman think he might 
add to this valuable contribution those 
who wait until a President of the United 
States is dead? The gentleman knows 
that when a man dies his heirs have no 
right to bring an action for libel or slan- 
der. There have been slander books 
written about George Washington, 
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Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, 
Woodrow Wilson; and Warren Harding. 
Does not the gentleman think that is an 
extremely cowardly attack, to wait until 
a man dies and then write such a book 
about him? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think that is one 
of the most cowardly methods of black- 
ening a man’s reputation, when he can 
no longer defend himself or be defended 
in a legal way. 

I think that someone who is capable 
of doing it should take this floor some 
day and make a complete speech on the 
question of congressional immunity on 
the part of both individuals and commit- 
tees. I think there is a real justification 
for congressional immunity. I think 
there are occasions and times when com- 
mittees and individuals should be allowed 
to point cut suspected dangers, in times 
of extreme peril, but I do not think a per- 
son should ever take this floor or utilize 
his position on a committee to take un- 
fair advantage of any individual. I think 
every individual, as I brought out in my 
speech, should be given a hearing be- 
fore being condemned. I can answer 
only for myself as 1 of 435 Members, 
but I personally pledge the Members 
that are here present that I will never 
take this floor to make a statement that 
I would be afraid to make on a public 
street corner or in the public press. 

Mr. RAMEY. And if the gentleman 
would attack a President, he would not 
wait until he was dead, when he had no 
chance to defend himself. That is un- 
fair. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think I have a 
right to attack a President. I think that 
is one of the glorious liberties of a 
democracy which they do not have in 
Russia, and which they did not have in 
old Germany, Japan, or Italy. 

Mr. RAMEY. I mean, to bring up 
something about his life that is untrue 
that relates to a moral situation. The 
gentleman knows some of the libelous 
statements to which I refer. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would let the dead 
stay buried. I thank the gentleman for 
his interest, and I thank the Members 
of the House for staying so late. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PHIL- 
tips of California). Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BUCHANAN] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

RECKLESS BUDGET CUTS IMPERIL HOMES 
FOR MINORITIES 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to a situation which is of vital 
importance. 

In the midst of the deluge of expres- 
sion regarding veto of the Taft-Hartley 
labor bill, there has arisen this week, a 
swelling chorus of protest against the ac- 
tion of the House majority in severely 
slashing the 1948 budgets of the Federal 
housing agencies and terminating the 
services of the regional racial relations 
advisers in these programs. The most 
compelling representations are coming 
from all over the country. South as well 
as North, reflecting the interest of po- 
litical leaders, national and local organ- 
izations, concerned with the housing 
problem confronting minorities, builders, 
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and other business institutions, city and 
county officials, local housing authorities, 
churches, veterans and fraternal organ- 
izations. 

The governmental housing agencies 
and programs under Democratic admin- 
istration lifted the hopes of these groups 
who, because of lower income and other 
restrictions, face difficulties above and 
beyond those of the general population 
in securing decent housing at costs they 
can afford. They view these administra- 
tive budget cuts and the termination of 
the 10-year-old racial relations staff by 
the House of Representatives as tragical 
set-backs in efforts to meet their des- 
perate housing needs. 

In the midst of extreme housing short- 
ages for all, they feel that these actions 
by the House majority will serve to 
heighten frustration and resentment, ag- 
gravate intergroup and racial tensions 
and increase the possibilities of open con- 
flict. They, therefore, urge the restora- 
tion of the budgets for the housing agen- 
cies and the continuation of racial rela- 
tions services as contributions to in- 
creased housing production for those who 
need it most, eased racial tensions, and 
8 resultant welfare of the entire Na- 

ion. 


THE PROBLEM OF HOUSING RACIAL MINORITIES 


It is generally recognized that Negroes 
and other minorities experience distinc- 
tive difficulties in obtaining decent hous- 
ing beyond the disabilities of other 
groups. Land restrictions, negative 
community attitudes, anc the tradi- 
tional practices of builders, lenders, and 
realtors further limit the supply, induce 
disproportionate overcrowding, lower the 
quality, and increase the price of hous- 
ing available to them, especially in a 
period of over-all. shortage. 

Census and other data reveal that the 
proportion of non-whites occupying 
substandard homes is practically double 
that for whites. And overcrowding is 
often two or three times as great in 
Negro areas as in neighboring white dis- 
tricts. The poorest dwellings in the 
country are those occupied by rural Ne- 
groes and Latin Americans. And the 
most acute conditions of shortage and 
congestion are among colored people in 
industrial cities, when concentrated and 
restricted into racial ghettos. Thus, 
ever since the first wave of Negro migra- 
tion during World War I—through the 
boom, the depression, and World War II, 
to the return of the veterans—the pres- 
sure on the limited supply of homes 
available to Negroes and other racial mi- 
norities has been steadily increasing. 
Already forced to spend a dispropor- 
tionately large part of their lower in- 
comes for housing, non-whites get less 
for their housing dollar at every level of 
housing cost, whether for rent or sale, 
and in all geographic areas. They have 
also been forced to pay higher cost for 
their housing finance at all types of pri- 
vate financing institutions according to 
the 1940 census statistics. The blighted 
and slum areas in which they are largely 
restricted are inimical to the economic, 
social, and political welfare of the com- 
munity and the Nation. 

Today, however—enhanced by en- 
larged employment, higher wages, more 
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education, added experience, and so 
forth—the rising status of these groups 
makes their urgent housing needs all the 
more acute in their own minds as well as 
in the Nation’s awareness. Their com- 
petition with other groups for housing in 
the current shortage creates frustration, 
resentment, racial tensions, and even 
open conflict. These problems are being: 
further aggravated by the continued 
migration of Negroes and other mirori- 
ties being displaced frém the farms by 
the mechanization of cotton cultivation 
and other agricultural pursuits, or seek- 
ing areas of less restrictions and wider 
opportunities. 

Analysis of housing plans and present 
living arrangements of some 253,000 
Negro veterans in eight northern and 24 
southern localities, as revealed in sample 
surveys conducted by the Bureau of Cen- 
sus and Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
during July 1946 through March 1947— 
for the National Housing Agency, gives 
the latest factual indication of the situa- 
tion. Pertinent highlights of these find- 
ings are: 

First. In the 24 southern areas, the 
proportion of Negro veterans living in 
substandard dwellings is about twice that 
of white veterans, whereas in 7 of the 
northern areas the proportion of Negro 
veterans was from two to eight times 
that of total veterans living under these 
conditions. Only in Cleveland were the 
proportions about equal. 

Second. Highest proportion of habit- 
able vacancies for rent or sale to Negroes 
was only 0.5 percent. Washington, D.C., 
had highest proportion, over 70 percent, 
of married Negro veterans living in 
makeshift accommodations or doubled 
up with other families. 

Third. From 15 to 46 percent of all 
Negro veterans in the 8 northern areas 
and 25 percent of those in the 24 south- 
ern areas were in the immediate market 
for other living quarters, 

Fourth. If housing were available at 
desired prices and quality, demand would 
rise to levels ranging between 21 and 
63 percent of all Negro veterans in the 8 
northern areas and 44 percent of those in 
the 24 southern areas, 

Fifth. Median monthly rents which 
Negro veterans indicated they are able 
to pay in the northern areas ranged 
from $25 in St. Louis to $40 in New York 
City. In the southern areas, the com- 
parable figure was $31. 

Sixth. Median purchase price which 
prospective home owners among Negro 
veterans indicated they could pay in the 
northern areas ranged from $3,500 in 
Kansas City and Philadelphia to $6,000 
in New York City and Newark. For the 
southern areas the median purchase 
price was $3,700. 


APPROACH OF GOVERNMENTAL HOUSING AGENCIES 


Governmental agencies have come to 
recognize the problem of housing minor- 
ity racial groups as one of the most com- 
plex and important phases of the na- 
tional-housing scene. To meet the basic 
need for more land and living area avail- 
able to occupancy by these groups and 
assure fair distribution ot housing bene 
fits in accordance with need and ability 
to pay have required consistent spe- 
cialized attention for the development 
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of sound agency policies and effective 
techniques. 

The approach in the Washington and 
field offices of the housing agencies has 
been and should be a continuing effort 
to define accurately the character of 
these special housing difficulties of mi- 
norities and to provide technical assist- 
ance to local communities, planners, 
builders, lenders, and realtors in focus- 
ing private and public resources—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—upon the plan- 
ning, financing, and construction of 
standard housing in good neighborhoods 
at prices bearing reasonable relationship 
to the family incomes and ability to pay 
of these groups. 

Special emphasis is given to encourag- 
ing the fuller entry of private enterprise 
into this portion of the housing market, 
particularly in the provision of moderate 
and low-cost rental accommodations. 
Such assistance by the National Housing 
Agency includes: First, interpretation to 
minorities of the potentialities as well as 
limitations of governmental housing pro- 
grams and reflecting to housing agencies 
the viewpoints and needs of these groups; 
second, encouragement of these groups 
to utilize private as well as public re- 
sources, including the possibilities of 
self-help and cooperative financing of 
developments; third, cooperation with 
the constituent operating agencies in 
the formulation and adjustment of poli- 
cies and procedures’ to facilitate the 
equitable participation of minorities in 
all housing programs; fourth, coopera- 
tion with local communities, planners, 
builders, lenders, and realtors in: (a) 
identification of the effective demand 
among these groups; (b) selection of 
building sites; (c) marshaling of com- 
munity support for housing develop- 
ments open to minorities; (d) training 
and utilization of minority group con- 
struction labor; (e) assembly and dis- 
tribution of cumulated experience in the 
planning, financing, construction and 
management of properties occupied by 
minorities, including their current status 
as credit risks, and as renters, pur- 
chasers, owners and maintainers of resi- 
dential property. 

Experience has revealed that racial 
relations advisory services require the 
utilization of specialized personnel, 
trained and experienced in the applica- 
tion of sound housing planning and eco- 
nomics to the problems of racial mi- 
norities within the scope of the program 
and policies of the National Housing 
Agency and its constituent administra- 
tions. handling of the com- 
plex and delicately balanced factors in- 
8 in racial group adjustments in 

housing requires a combination of highly 
specialized skill and particularized ex- 
perience. 

The utilization of technical personnel 
to advise on the minority group con- 
siderations involved in Federal programs 
arose in response to early recognition 
of the need for informed attack upon 
— problems. Under guidance of 


ing the benefits of their programs to the 
most underprivileged. To get past these 
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barriers so that the base of the economic 
pyramid could feel the leavening bene- 
fits of these programs, the administra- 
tors utilized the advice of trained per- 
sonnel experienced in racial and inter- 
group relations. In housing these racial 
relations operations began under the 
Housing Division of the PWA. Through 
10 years of consistent operations in 
USHA, FPHA, and more recently in the 
office of the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency the policies and 
procedures have been developed, tested 
by experience, and integrated fully into 
agency operations. These services, 
originally available in the public-hous- 
ing program, are now operating in co- 
operation with FHA in efforts to open up 
to private builders the growing middle 
income market among Negroes and other 
minorities. 

The major task of this Racial Relations 
Service is to assist the Expediter and the 
Administrator and the commissioners 
of the constituent agencies of the Nation- 
al Housing Agency and their stafis to dis- 
charge the governmental responsibility 
for effecting participation of minority 
groups in all aspects of national housing 
programs in accordance with their need 
and ability to pay. The activity includes 
assistance in formulating basic policy 
and procedures, facilitating smooth and 
equitable participation and thereby pre- 
cluding or minimizing the rise of racial 
difficulties, resolving such problems 
should they arise, and reporting prob- 
lems, approaches, and results with re- 
spect to minority groups. 

WHAT FEDERAL HOUSING AGENCIES HAVE MEANT 
TO NEGROES— FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING 
AUTHORITY 
The public housing program provided 

for the first time a significant number of 
new standard houses available to low-in- 
come Negro families. This accomplish- 
ment was in part due to the general ap- 
proach of the New Deal and the sensitive- 
ness of the administrators to the needs 
of the underprivileged. Early adoption 
of clear-cut policy of nondiscrimination 
in employment and equitable participa- 
tion based on need in housing, and estab- 
lishment of specific racial relations serv- 
ice to assist the Agency in executing these 
policies have been in large measure re- 
sponsible for this record. 

At the end of November, 1946, the esti- 
mated development cost of public dwell- 
ing units available to Negroes, excluding 
re-use. totaled $481,327,000. 

In the prewar period, the public hous- 
ing program was the only significant 
source of new housing available to Ne- 
groes. Of the total 132,600 units, 46,500 
or 35 percent were available for Negro 


Negro skilled workers were paid $3,- 
330,000, or 7 percent of the total skilled 
pay roll of $46,641,000; and Negro semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers received 
$11,648,000, or 31 percent of the total pay 
roll of $37,850,000 for this category. A 


maintenance of public housing projects 
have provided employment for hundreds 
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of Negroes at all levels from professional 
to unskilled workers. 

During the war, the criterion of hous- 
ing need shifted from a combination of 
low income and substandard housing to 
employment in essential war industry. 
On July 3, 1945, just before VJ-day, 
Negroes occupied some 93,000 public war 
housing units, or 15.5 percent of the total 
598.000 units completed. In the construc- 
tion of these war projects, Negro skilled 
workers were paid $6,620,000, or 2.5 per- 
cent of the total skilled pay roll of $269,- 
000,000, and Negro semiskilled and un- 
skilled workers received $33,880,000, or 
31 percent of the total of $108,225,000 
pay roll for this category. 

In the temporary reuse emergency 
housing program for veterans, 11,000 
units have been designated for Negroes. 

As of March 1947, FPHA employed 
3 Negroes, or 11.9 percent of its total 
9.554. 

Gunnar Myrdal, of the University of 
Stockholm, whose brilliant reputation as 
a social economist stands unchallenged, 
has this to say on page 350 of his monu- 
menial An American Dilemma: 

Indeed, the United States Housing Au- 
thority— 


Now the FPHA— 
has given him— 


The Negro— 
a better deal than has any other major Fed- 
eral public welfare agency. * * * The 
main explanation, however, is just the fact 
that the USHA has had the definite policy 
of giving the Negro his share. It has a 
special division for nonwhite races, headed 
by a Negro who can serve as a spokesmah 
for his people. Many of the leading white 
Officials of the Agency, as well, are known 
to have been convinced in principle that 
discrimination should be actively fought. 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, NHA 


The Office of the Administrator of 
the National Housing Agency was estab- 
lished during the war to plan and pro- 
gram war housing policies and programs, 
and coordinate their execution by the 
FPHA, FHA, and FHLBA. It is still re- 
sponsible for administration and policy 
supervision of FPHA, FHA, and FHLBA. 
Programing by the Office of the Admin- 
istrator was, therefore, necessary be- 
fore the FPHA could construct and 
make available to Negroes the public 
war housing units already noted. This 
was similarly true with respect to pri- 
vate units. 

The nondiscrimination and equitable 
participation policies and racial rela- 
tions procedures initiated in FPHA have 
been expanded and strengthened by the 
OA to make available racial relations 
service to all the Federal housing 
agencies. This made possible for the 
first time extension of racial relations 
services to the planning and develop- 
ment of privately-financed housing. 

Prior to World War II, practically no 
new housing was made available to Ne- 
groes by private enterprise. Under war 
demands, however, private enterprise 
completed some 15,000 new homes—3,000 
of them in Washington, D. C.—for essen- 
tial war workers. By the end of Septem- 
ber 1945, shortly after VJ-day, the 15,000 
units completed for Negro occupancy 
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were 2.8 percent of some 539,000 total 
units completed under the private H-1 
and H-2 priority war programs admin- 
istered by the FHA. This result was 
stimulated under NHA leadership, such 
as pointing up the need and soundness 
of the market, locating and gaining sup- 
port for suitable sites, finding interested 
builders and facilitating the financing, 
and, where necessary, limiting priority 
allocations to assure some new homes for 
Negro occupancy. Even this relatively 
small achievement, compared to the ex- 
tent of this market, points up the real 
possibility of governmental assistance to 
private enterprise in meeting the minor- 
ity-group housing demand. 

As of March 1947, the Office of the 
Administrator employed 28 Negroes, or 
11.8 percent of its total of 236. 

Early in 1946 the Office of the Hous- 
ing Expediter and the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator of NHA were joined together 
for over-all administration and super- 
vision of a veterans’ emergency housing 
program. An over-all coordinated racial 
relations service was established in the 
Office of the Administrator-Expediter to 
operate across the board, in Washington 
and in the field, in servicing all Federal 
housing agencies. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Based on this wartime experience, 
several positive steps have been taken 
by the FHA to encourage and assist pri- 
vate enterprise to produce new private 
housing to accommodate Negroes and 
other minorities. In speeches across the 
country, in nearly every State, to build- 
ers, lenders, and realtors, the Commis- 
sioner has repeatedly challenged these 
groups to enter the neglected market of 
minority-group housing as a sound busi- 
ness venture. He has also established 
in each of the seventy-odd FHA State 
and district offices a continuing file of 
experience on minority-group housing 
and instructed these offices to utilize 
fully the services o“ the regional racial 
relations advisers. 

As a result, racial relations advisers 
attended about 25 of the FHA sponsored 
industry meeting held in localities with 
the largest minority group populations. 
It is estimated that over 5,000 representa- 
tives of the building industry, attending 
these meeiings, heard, perhaps for the 
first time, objective presentations by FHA 
directors and racial relations advisers 
concerning the character and scope of 
the minority group housing market and 
of the positive assistance they could ex- 
pect in any efforts to build housing open 
to minority groups. 

An additional series of special meetings 
on minority group housing were spon- 
sored by the FHA with the assistance of 
racial relations advisers in 12 southern 
cities—Little Rock, New Orleans, Tulsa, 
Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston, Nashville, 
Memphis, Knoxville, Miami, Roanoke, 
and Richmond. 

Review of reports covering accomplish- 
ments during the last year shows about 
20,000 privately-financed units planned, 
under construction, or completed for oc- 
cupancy by racial minorities. These re- 
ports reflect activities under way in the 
District of Columbia and about 120 cities 
throughout 31 States: Alabama, Arkan- 
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sas, California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, 
and West Virginia. 

Requests for assistance from some 50 
additional localities are reported from the 
various regional offices where even the 
present racial relations advisory staff is 
inadequate to cover the large areas where 
activity is being stimulated. For ex- 
ample, one adviser covers the eight 
States in the Southeastern region, with 
about 7,000,000 Negroes. 

More than 13,000 of the units reported 
are in southern areas. Some 12,000 units 
are in planning stages during which the 
services of racial relations adviser are 
especially important to bring assistance 
to the developers in (a) site location and 
site planning, (b) gaining the support of 
the general community for the develop- 
ments, (c) securing technical assistance 
to assure the soundness of the develop- 
ments and their acceptability for FHA 
insured mortgages, (d) aiding in solving 
financing problems, (e) gaining the co- 
operation of local officials, including city 
and county planning bodies, zoning com- 
mission, and securing municipal aid in 
extension of street and utility installa- 
tions. 

Developments, many of which involve 
the cooperative efforts of city or county 
officials, mayors emergency housing com- 
mittees, specialists from the Office of the 
Housing Expediter, including the re- 
gional racial relations adviser, FHA 
State or district offices, and local civic 
organizations, are under way in such 
localities as Los Angeles, Calif.; Orlando, 
Miami, and Tampa, Fla.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Chicago, III.; Gary, Ind.; Baton Rouge, 
La.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; East 
Orange and Englewood, N. J.; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio; 
Tulsa, Okla.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Nashville 
and Memphis, Tenn.; Dallas and Lub- 
bock, Tex.; and Seattle, Wash. 

For example, in Atlanta, Ga., which 
has experienced a history of racial con- 
flicts with several sporadic outbursts of 
violence incident to the expansion of the 
Negro population in residential areas 
during the past year, a large-scale de- 
velopment plan is now under way. The 
plan has the interest and support of the 
mayor and the mayor's emergency hous- 
ing committee, as well as the Fulton 
County Planning Commission. A coor- 
dinating committee has already moved 
forward on two important steps by pre- 
paring a plan covering six sites now cir- 
culating among key organizations, rep- 
resenting the leadership of both racial 
groups, and by the organization of a 
housing corporation to embark upon an 
extensive building program. The re- 
gional racial relations adviser, as con- 
sultant to this committee. has not only 
given the group the benefit of his own 
experience and skill but has also enlisted 
cooperation and secured technical as- 
sistance from the resources of the Fed- 
eral housing agencies. 

A unique experience is reported from 
Englewood, N. J., where a 12-man veter- 
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ans’ committee, launched on a program 
initiated at a meeting attended by racial 
relations advisers and regional officials, 
are acquiring a city-owned site with the 
cooperation of the mayor, common coun- 
cil, and real estate board. The city ar- 
chitect is assisting in the preparation of 
plans. 

A comprehensive attack in Miami is 
spearheaded by the Dade County and 
Miami City Planning Commissions with 
the cooperation of the racial relations 


service. Several developers are ready to 


begin construction in areas which have 
been approved by these commissions and 
are now receiving final action by the 
FHA. 

Projects planned or under construc- 
tion in Dayton have been facilitated by 
the cooperation of city officials, FHA 
representatives, and the racial relations 
service with a building corporation. 

The Tulsa, Okla., program was initi- 
ated by the regional racial relations ad- 
viser in cooperation with the FHA district 
office and the OHE locality expediter. 
The mayor of Tulsa made available local 
facilities and resources, including the 
city hall where the meeting was held. 
Representatives of the Tulsa real estate 
board, home builders association, cham- 
ber of commerce, council of social agen- 
cies, city commissioners, as well as the 
assistant FHA district director and other 
Officials of the Federal housing agencies 
were welcomed to the meeting by the 
mayor. Thus the community leadership 
has embarked on a goal of 1.000 houses 
in a well-planned neighborhood for Ne- 
groes in 1948 in a city which was the 
scene of a post-World War I race riot. 

Action of this type in many localities 
in every section of the country is under 
way as local programs are directed 
toward sound solution of the problems 
which, even during the war, retarded the 
development of decent housing for mi- 
norities. Today, Negro as well as white 
developers are finding encouragement 
and assistance where heretofore they 
were mei only with unsurmountable 
problems in building for these groups. 
Substantial construction programs using 
the resources of the Negro group are un- 
der way in Atlanta and Macon, Ga.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Chi- 
cago, III.; Lubbock, Tex.; and various 
other cities. At the same time white 
businessmen have spearheaded corpora- 
tions for the development of housing to 
accommodate Negroes in such cities as 
Orlando, Fla.; Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Self-help characterizes many of these 
programs as, in the case of Macon, the 
corporation is comprised of Negro enter- 
prisers, or, as in Indianapolis, the future 
occupants of the development are to as- 
sist in actual construction as a Means 
of lowering costs and sharing in respon- 
sibility for the success of the venture. 

In order to comprehend the amount of 
work involved in each case, it must be 
pointed out that careful follow-up by 
racial relations advisers is maintained 
in every stage of launching and com- 
pleting a housing program. The initial 
step of identifying the market among 
Negroes, one of the key points in as- 
suring private developers of a successful 
venture in this field, entails an operation 
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of major proportion. This market has 
been identified in more than 30 localities 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
regional racial relations advisers and 
the regional economists. In several 
cities where public housing projects are 
located, the cooperation of the local 
housing authorities in making available 
lists of over-income public housing ten- 
ants had been used in these analyses, As 
a matter of fact, the executive directors 
of local housing authorities in several 
cities, such as Memphis, Tenn., and Dal- 
las, Tex., have taken a leading role in 
pointing up the private enterprise market 
among Negro tenants in public housing 
projects for whom no standard housing 
is available in the community. 

Following the market identification 
task is the most difficult job of locating 
acceptable sites where residency of mi- 
norities can be effected without encoun- 
tering insurmountable community resist- 
ance. This has been a major activity 
of racial relations advisers in at least 
half of the 120 cities where the develop- 
ments are now planned or under way. It 
entails not only location of technically 
sound sites, approvable by the FHA and 
local planning bodies, and available at 
reasonable costs, but also “selling” these 
sites to the community and gaining sup- 
port for their use by minorities. 

In most cities, this means finding sites 
outside of the areas where minorities are 
concentrated or where only slum neigh- 
borhoods are customarily relinquished 
to such groups. The impact of this situ- 
ation in northern cities like Detroit and 
Chicago, is common knowledge; and in 
southern cities like Baltimore, with 20 
percent of its population confined to 
2 percent of the land area; or like At- 
lanta, with one-third of the population in 
less than a sixth of the land area, solu- 
tion of this problem is regarded as the 
key to establishing sound racial rela- 
tions. 

The racial relations services continue 
throughout later stages of development 
with specific assistance in resolving such 
problems as finance, occupancy and com- 
pliance with FHA standards. Their ex- 
tensive experience enables these advisers 
to identify pitfalls as well as sound ap- 
proaches and assist in gaining under- 
standing and cooperation between mi- 
nority and majority groups to the mutual 
benefit of the entire community. 

Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 128, Our 
Negro Veterans, just issued this year by 
the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., cites 
the race relations service of the National 
Housing Agency with these words: 

The section under Dr. Horne’s direction 
was a model of what services a Federal 
agency could offer minority veterans. It was 
reflected in a generally better record in 
housing for Negro veterans than other agen- 
cies could show in their fields. Only by 
recognizing the tendency toward discrimi- 
nation can a Government agency ever satis- 
factorily meet the needs of those less privi- 
leged citizens. * It is to be hoped 
that the race relations service will continue 
in existence and become a model for other 
agencies. 


WHAT THE HOUSING BUDGET CUTS MEAN 
First. Administrative expense budgets 


of 21 corporations were cut $14,800,000. 
Of that total, $13,200,000 or practically 90 
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percent came out of the budgets of the 
constituents of the National Housing 
Agency. 

Second. Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority: 

(a) Administrative expense budget cut 
one-third, leaving the 1948 budget just 
about one-half that of 1947. 

(b) Funds for annual Federal pay- 
ments to make up the difference between 
the rents which the low-income tenants 
can pay and the cost of operating public 
housing projects were cut from $7,200,000 
to $2,200,000. This means higher rents 
for the tenants or higher costs to the 
city. 
Third. Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, which requested an increase of 36 
percent, received the same amount as 
for 1947. 

Fourth. Office of Administrator, NHA, 
requested $1,200,000 and was granted 
only $100,000, which is less than the 
present cost of operating 1 month. This 
amount, arbitrarily set without reference 
to specific functions, is claimed by the 
committee as adequate to preserve the 
administrative and policy supervision of 
the Office of the Administrator for fiscal 
1948. Actually, it is less than one-half 
the amount required even to liquidate 
the agency. 

If THIS HOUSE ACTION IS APPROVED BY THE 

SENATE 

First. It means almost complete vic- 
tory for the campaign of real estate and 
home-building lobbies to kill public 
housing and eliminate all Federal aids to 
bring decent housing within the reach 
of the masses of our people. 

Second. The FPHA and Office of Ad- 
ministrator, the two housing agencies in 
which Negroes have gotten the best 
break are the hardest hit. In fact, the 
future of the entire low-rent public- 
housing program and the Racial Rela- 
tions Service is in dire jeopardy. 

Third. The FHA, which has launched 
a program to open up the middle income 
housing market among Negroes to pri- 
vate enterprise, must restrict its opera- 
tions and possibly lose the momentum 
built up this year. 

Fourth. Republican leadership must 
bear the full responsibility for the wreck- 
ing of the housing agencies and programs 
which have meant most to the masses of 
Negroes. 

WHAT THESE CUTS MEAN TO NEGROES 


The Negro press has universally pro- 
tested in news items, editorial, and spe- 
cial columnists the termination of the 
Racial Relations Service and the curtail- 
ment of housing programs which have 
meant so much to Negro people. In ad- 
dition, the most representative voices 
among all racial groups have spoken. 

Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, president 
of the National Council of Negro Women, 
who is recognized by many to hold the 
place once held by the revered Booker T. 
Washingion, writes: 

Today we find that the housing agencies 
which have been most considerate of the 
housing needs of racial minorities are almost 
hopelessly crippled under the blow of un- 

ted reductions. In 
the wake of the virtual elimination of the 
NHA Administrator’s Office and the ruthless 
curtailment of funds for the FPHA, the en- 
tire Racial Relations Service is wiped out. 
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This action robs 13,000,000 citizens of the 

guidance of those specialists who have given 

us hope and assistance in our struggle for an 

equal chance to obtain decent shelter. 
Much of real value— 


Writes Dr. F. D. Patterson, president 
of Tuskegee Institute— 


has been accomplished in the way Federal 
housing programs have reached Negroes, 
This has unquestionably been due in large 
measure by the untiring and effective work 
of advisory personnel both in Washington 
and in the field. 


He urges the continuation of these ra- 
cial advisory services “in an area of need 
which is unsurpassed in its importance 
to the welfare of the Negro people and 
to the national well-being.” 

The National Urban League— 


Says its general secretary, Eugene 
Kinkle Jones— 


has for many years been close to the housing 
needs and problems of Negroes. We have 
found the racial relations staffs of the vari- 
ous housing agencies an absolute necessity 
for realistic and intelligent Government ac- 
tion in meeting these needs, 


Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, speaking for 
1,500 local chapters with over half a mil- 
lion members, states: 

This association feels that, if the regional 
racial relations advisers are dropped, the 
whole program aimed at evolving a housing 
program in which minority groups will re- 
ceive fair treatment will be seriously dam- 
aged, if not destroyed. 


The Honorable James Kytle Williams, 
judge advocate of the American Legion, 
Department of Florida, writes: 

We in Florida have set great store by the 
work of Dr. Horne and his regional staff in 
Atlanta. * * * Members of this staff 
have done the processing and leg work in 
connection with one of the most important 
projects scheduled for many years. I refer, 
of course, to the project of replacing the 
slums of Miami and other portions of Dade 
County area with modern dwellings, 


Bishop William Alfred Fountain wrote 
to the President: 


As senior bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and presiding bishop of 
the sixth Episcopal district, namely, the 
State of Georgia, I have had considerable 
opportunity to note carefully and evaluate 
the services of the racial relations adviser 
in this region. Through my constituency 
of over one thousand ministers and a State- 
wide membership in excess of one hundred 
thousand members, I have been informed of 
several instances of services rendered to local 
communities during the recent war emer- 
gency and particularly during the present 
postwar housing crisis wherein local coun- 
cils working with the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration through the efforts of the 
racial relations adviser are planning and 
building developments which will alleviate 
in part the tragic housing problem faced by 
all our citizens but most particularly 
Negroes. 


A group of white business leaders in 
Orlando, Fla., representing Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, banking and real-estate interests 
who have set up a nonprofit corporation 
to help colored citizens to acquire land 
and develop a modern housing project 
in Orlando states: 

Al Thompson, of the Atlanta office of the 
National Housing Agency, and Dr. Horne, 


” 
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of the Washington Office, both being mem- 
bers of the Negro race and having to do 
with regional racial relations have been 
most helpful in developing this project, 
which we believe to be the outstanding at- 
tempt to solve this problem ever to be made 
in this country. 


Willard S. Townsend, international 
president of the United Transport and 
Service Employees, stated to the Presi- 
dent: 

I strongly believe that not only Negroes 
themselves, but all the genuinely progressive 
people within and without the ranks of 
labor, had observed the housing gains of 
racial minorities motivated by the racial re- 
lations service. They will not be able to 
understand the Government’s sudden and 
arbitrary disposition of this service while 
the housing shortage so distinctly remains 
and the particularized difficulty of housing 
racial minorities remains even more vexa- 
tious. 


Rev. W. H. Jernagin, director, Fra- 
ternal Council of Negro Churches in 
America, representing 11 denominations 
with more than 7,000,000 members, 
writes: 

As spiritual leaders in the community we 
know how important it is to our family life 
for our people to have decent homes in which 
to live and bring up their children. Our 
affiliated councils and their members have 
grown to depend upon the Racial Relations 
Service for assistance and guidance in the 
formulation and execution of local plans to 
make more and adequate housing available 
to racial minority groups in all income levels, 
+ V It is indeed a shock to us, who have 
been looking hopefully to the administration 
and the Congress for an expanded program 
of aids to assist in solving our housing prob- 
lems to find instead that we are being dis- 
armed by the removal of the services so 
vitally needed during the current housing 
emergency. 

WHAT MUST BE DONE 


In order that these minority groups 
and all people interested in their prog- 
ress and the well-being of the Nation 
may not feel that the Government of the 
United States has turned its back upon 
the pressing housing needs of the under- 
privileged, it is mandatory that the Re- 
publican majority, supported by those 
of us on the minority side, join in effect- 
ing the following results: 

First. Restoration by the Senate of the 
1948 budget requests of the Office of the 
A tor of the National Housing 
Agency and of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration. 

Second. Continuation of the Racial 
Relations Service and personnel to as- 
sure the necessary teamwork between 
the building industry and Government 
can concentrate their, joint resources 
upon meeting the housing needs of all 
elements of the population and of all 
income groups. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 


table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 1070. An act to provide for the cancel- 
lation of the capital stock of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and the refund 
of moneys received for such stock, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 
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S. 1498. An act to provide support for weol, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 


H. R. 1742. An act for the relief of Mary 
Lomas; 

H. R. 3303. An act to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States; 

H. R. 3398. An act to extend the period of 
validity of the act to facilitate the admission 
into the United States of the alien flancées 
or fiancés of members of the armed forces 
of the United States; 

H. R. 8611. An act to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3911. An act to continue temporary 
authority of the Maritime Commission until 
March 1, 1948; and 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to grant au- 
thority for the erection of a permanent 
building for the American National Red 
Cross, District of Columbia Chapter, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to a joint resolution of the Senate 
of the following title: 


S. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution to strength- 
en the common defense and to meet indus- 
trial needs for tin by providing for the 
maintenance of a domestic tin-smelting in- 
dustry 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 26, 1947, pre- 
sent.to the President, for his approval, 
bills and joint resolutions of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 381. An act for the relief of Allen T. 
Feamster. Jr.; 

H. R. 407. An act for the relief of Claude 
R. Hall and Florence V. Hall; 

H. R. 493. An act to amend section 4 of 
the act entitled “An act to control the pos- 
session, sale, transfer, and use of pistols and 
other dangerous weapons in the District of 
Columbia,” approved July 8, 1932 (sec. 22, 
3204 D. C. Code, 1940 ed.); 

H. R. 577. An act to preserve historie grave- 
yards in abandoned military posts; 

H. R. 617. An act for the relief of James 
Harry Martin; 

H. R. 1067. An act for the relief of S. OC. 
Spradling and R. T. Morris; 

H. R. 1144. An act for the relief of Samuel 
W. Davis, Jr., Mrs. Samuel W. Davis, Jr., and 
Betty Janes Davis; 

H. R. 1318. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Fuku Kurokawa Thurn; 

H. R. 1358. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the manage- 
ment and operation of naval plantations 
outside the continental United States,” ap- 
proved June 28, 1944; 

H. R. 1362, An act to permit certain naval 
personnel to count all active service ren- 
dered under temporary appointment as war- 
rant or commissioned officers in the United 
States Navy and the United States Naval Re- 
serve, or in the United States Marine Corps 
and the United States Marine Corps Reserve, 
for purposes of promotion to commissioned 
warrant officer in the United States Navy or 
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the United States Marine Corps, respec- 
tively; 

H. R. 1871. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to appoint, for supply duty 
only, officers of the line of the Marine Corps, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R.1375. An act to further amend sec- 
tion 10 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
so as to provide for the clothing allowance 
of enlisted men of the Army, Marine Corps, 
and Marine Corps Reserve; 

H. R. 1876. An act to amend the acts of. 
October 14, 1942 (56 Stat. 786), as amended, 
and November 28, 1943 (57 Stat. 593), as 
amended, so as to authorize transportation 
of dependents and household effects of per- 
sonnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard to overseas bases; 

H. R. 1514. An act for the relief of certain 
disbursing officers of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1628 An act relinquishing to the 
State of Illinois certain right, title, or inter- 
est of the United States of America, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 1807. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant to the county of 
Pittsburg, Okla., a perpetual easement for the 
construction, maintenance, and operation 
of a public highway over a portion of the 
United States naval ammunition depot, Mc- 
Alester, Okla.; 

H. R. 1845. An act to amend existing laws 
relating to military leave of certain employ- 
ees of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia so as to equalize rights to leave of 
absence and reemployment for such employ- 
ees who are members of the Enlisted or Of- 
ficers' Reserve Corps, the National Guard, or 
the Naval Reserve, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1997, An act to provide seniority bene- 
fits for certain officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and of the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia who are 
veterans of World War I and lost opportu- 
nity for promotion by reason of their serv- 
ice in the armed forces of the United States; 

H.R, 2248. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant an easement and to con- 
vey to the Louisiana Power & Light Co. a 
tract of land comprising a portion of Camp 
Livingston, in the State of Louisiana; ` 

H. R. 2276. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
to pay certain expenses incident to training, 
attendance, and participation of personnel 
of the Army of the United States and of the 
naval service, respectively, in the seventh 
winter sports Olympic games and the four- 
teenth Olympic games and for future 
Olymple games: 

H. R. 2339. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the designation 
of Army mail clerks and assistant Army mail 
clerks,” approved August 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 
656), and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2411. An act to authorize patenting 
of certain lands to Public Hospital District 
No. 2, Clallam County, Wash., for hospital 
purposes; 

H. R. 2545. An act to provide funds for co- 
operation with the school board of the Mo- 
clips-Aloha District for the construction and 
equipment of a new school building in the 
town of Mboclips, Grays Harbor County, 
Wash., to be available to both Indian and 
non-Indian children; 

H. R. 2654. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to grant to the Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, State of 
Maryland, a permanent easement for the 
purposes of installing, maintaining, and 
servicing a subterranean water main in, on, 
and across the land of the United States 
Coast Guard station called “Lazaretto de- 
pot”, Baltimore, Md.; 

H. R. 2655. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant to the Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, State of 
Maryland, a permanent easement for the 
purpose of installing, maintaining, and 
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servicing two subterranean water mains in, 
on, and across the land of Fort McHenry, 
pr Monument and Historic Shrine, 
Md.: 

H. R. 2915. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Frederick Faber Wesche (formerly Ann Mau- 
reen Bell); 

H. R. 3124. An act to authorize the attend- 
ance of the Marine Band at the 8ist Na- 
tional Encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
August 10 to 14, 1947; 

H. R. 3372. An act authorizing certain 
agreements with respect to rights in helium- 
bearing gas lands in the Navajo Indian Reser- 
vation, N. Mex., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3629. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer to the Panama Canal of property which is 
surplus to the needs of the War Department 
or Navy Department; 

H. R.3769. An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to qualifications of 
part-time referees in bankruptcy; 

H. R. 3791. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution authorizing 
the presentation of the Distinguished Flying 
Cross to Rear Adm, Charles E. Rosendahl, 
United States Navy; 

H. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Roy Stanley Geiger, lieutenant general, 
United States Marine Corps, a commission 
as general, United States Marine Corps, and 
for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to recog- 
nize uncompensated services rendered the 
Nation under the Selective Training and 
Service Act, of 1940, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, June 30, 1947, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

858. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a volume con- 
taining the acts of the second and third spe- 
cial sessions of the Sixteenth Legislature of 
Puerto Rico, July 8 to 19, and December 5 to 
14, 1946, and a volume containing the acts of 
the third regular session of the Sixteenth 
Legislature, February 10 to April 15, 1947; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

859. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to provide for the acceptance and 
use of funds for support of the national 
weather service supplementing the funds 
appropriated for the operation of the 
Weather Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

860. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to authorize the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy to detail 
scientific and technical employees of the 
War Department or the Army, and the Naval 
Establishment, to duty in privately owned 
plants and laboratories; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

861. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to authorize the sale of naval 
stores at naval establishments to members 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
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to other specified or authorized persons or 
activities, to such additional persons as may 
be authorized by regulations to be promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Navy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

862. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the creation of additional 
positions in the professional and scientific 
service in the War and Navy Departments; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

863. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend certain provisions of law re- 
lating to the naval service so as to author- 
ize the delegation to the Secretary of the 
Navy of certain discretionary powers vested 
in the President of the United States; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

864. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a revised 
estimate involving a decrease of $3,020,000 
for the fiscal year 1948 for the Sugar Ration- 
ing Administration, Department of Agricul- 
ture (H. Doc. No. 367); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

865. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a p 
bill to authorize the enlistment and appoint- 
ment of women in the Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps and the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

866. A letter from the Secretary of War, 


Secretary of the Navy to accept and use 
gifts, devices, and bequests for schools, hos- 
pitals, libraries, museums, cemeteries, and 
other institutions under the jurisdiction of 
the War Department or Navy Department, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

867. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
authorize the Secretary of War to proceed 
with construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

868. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
provide for furnishing transportation for cer- 
tain Government and other personnel, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

869. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend section 3 of the act of August 
24, 1912 (37 Stat. 554), as amended, so as to 
provide reimbursement to the Post Office 
Department by the Navy Department for 
shortages in postal accounts occurring while 
commissioned officers of the Navy and 
Marine Corps are designated custodians of 
postal effects; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

870. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a 
bill to provide for the liquidation of the 
trusts under the transfer agreements with 
State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

871. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

872. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
facilitate the performance of research and 
development work by and on behalf of the 
War and Navy Departments, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

873. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the annual report of the 
Foreign-trade Zones Board for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1946, and the annual report 
of the city of New York covering operations 
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of Foreign-trade Zone No. 1 during the 
calendar year 1945; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan: Committee on 
Appropriations. H. R. 4002. A bill making 
appropriations for civil functions adminis- 
tered by the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 723). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KEEFE: Committee on Appropriations. 
H. R. 4003. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Labor, the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, and related independent agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 724). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WEICHEL: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 3911. A bill to 
continue temporary authority of the Mari- 
time Commission until March 1, 1948; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 725). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. CORBETT: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 3872. A bill to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended; with amendments 
(Rept. No, 726). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 3127. A bill to 
provide for the loan or gift of obsolete ord- 
nance to State homes for former members of 
the armed forces; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 727). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TOLLEFPSON: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 1693. A bill to 
Provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in fish restoration and management 
projects, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 728). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, H. R. 3767. A bill to 
provide for the protection, preservation, and 
extension of the sockeye salmon fishery- of 
the Fraser River system, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 729). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 263. Resolution waiving 
points of order against H. R. 4003, a bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
Labor, the Federal Security Agency, and re- 
lated independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 731). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 3999. A bill to authorize the 
Attorney General to adjudicate certain claims 
resulting from evacuation of certain persons 
of J ancestry under military orders; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 732). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GEARHART: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 3997. A bill to exclude certain 
vendors of newspapers or magazines from 
certain provisions of the Social Security Act 
and Internal Revenue Code; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 733). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Expenal- 
tures in the Executive Departments. H. R. 
2239. A bill to amend section 13 (a) of the 
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Surplus Property Act. of 1944, as amended; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 734). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOWELL: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 3150. A bill 
to amend the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses: without amendment (Rept. No. 735). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ENGEL of Michigan: 

H. R. 4002. A bill making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the War 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KEEFE: 

H.R.4003. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Agency, and related independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 4004. A bill to permit the National 
Housing Administrator to sell certain war 
housing projects to the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. R. 4005. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment as officers in the Regular Establish- 
ments of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard of enlisted men who served as 
Officers under combat conditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. R. 4006. A bill to promote the national 
defense by increasing the membership of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MATHEWS: 

H.R.4007. A bill to authorize payments 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on 
the purchase of automobiles or other con- 
veyances by certain disabled veterans, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR.: 

H. R. 4008. A bill to amend the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act of 1935; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 4009. A bill to amend the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act of 1935; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 4010, A bill to authorize any agency 
o the United States Government to furnish 
or to procure and furnish materials, supplies, 
and equipment to public international or- 
ganizations on a reimbursable basis; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MacKINNON: 

H. R. 4011. A bill to amend section 1602 of 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. R. 4012. A bill to provide for slum clear- 
ance, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 4013. A bill to terminate certain tax 
provisions before the end of World War II: 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of North Carolina (by 
request) : 

H. R. 4014. A bill to require the use of the 
Vaughn record system of watch comparison 
by persons subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa: 

H. Res. 264. Resolution providing for the 

printing as a House document “Amendments 
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to Rules of Civil Procedure for the District 
Courts of the United States,” and “Report 
of Proposed Amendments to Rules of Civil 
Procedure for the District Courts of the 
United States”; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, CELLER: 

H. R. 4015. A bill for the relief of Abraham 
Lipetz, Gittla Lipetz, Jacques Lipetz, Leon 
Matthew Lipetz, and Eric Lipetz; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H. R. 4016, A bill for the relief of Alleen L. 

Sherwood; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


690. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Mu- 
nicipa’ Council, St. Croix, V. I., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to endorsement of H. R. 3108; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

691. Also, petition of the Southern Pension 
Association, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the pen- 
sion situation, requesting that protection be 
afforded to a group who are not now covered 
by any social-security or retirement law; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

692. Also, petition of Mrs. Nellie Dawson 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

693. Also, petition of Angelia Allwurden 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

694. Also, petition of Miss Martha Moffitt, 
Sanford, Fla., and others, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

695. Also, petition of F. W. Banks and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

696. Also, petition of Miss Katie Kerce, 
Zephyrhills, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R, 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

697. Also, petition of the national chair- 
man, Protestant War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to protesting the 
removal from the safekeeping of their proper 
custodians those sacred documents such as 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Federal Constitution and the Bill of Rights; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


SENATE 
Monpay, JUNE 30, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Lord Jesus, we know of no better way 
to begin the work of another week than 
by rededicating our lives to Thee, resoly- 
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ing to trust Thee and to obey Thee and 
to do our very best to serve Thee by serv- 
ing our fellow men. In these days that 
call for understanding, for mercy, for the 
salvation of men’s souls and the healing 
of their bodies, may we have Thy spirit 
that we may work to that end, for Thou 
art the Saviour of the world, and we 
have no hope apart from Thee. 

Hear our prayer for Thy mercy’s sake. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHITE, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
June 27, 1947, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following act and joint reso- 
lution: 

On June 27, 1947: 

S. 751. An act to continue a system of 
nurseries and nursery schools for the day 
care of school-age and under-school-age 
children in the District of Columbia through 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes. 

On June 28, 1947: 

S. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution to strengthen 
the common defense and to meet indus- 
trial needs for tin by providing for the 
maintenance of a domestic tin-smelting 
industry. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED DURING RECESS 


Under the order of the Senate of the 
27th instant, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that he had signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

S. 350. An act to continue the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an agency of the 
United States until June 30, 1948; 

S. 1072. An act to extend until July 1, 
1949, the period during which income from 
agricultural labor and nursing services may 
be disregarded by the States in making old- 
age assistance payments without prejudic- 
ing their rights to grants-in-aid under the 
Social Security Act; 

H.R.775. An act for the establishment of 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 

H. R. 2436. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3611. An act to fix and regulate the 
salaries ef teachers, school officers, and 
other employees of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution to extend 
the succession, lending powers, and the func- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE 
ORGANIZATION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair wishes to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that when Senate 
Joint Resolution 77, providing for mem- 
bership and participation by the United 
States in the International Refugee Or- 
ganization and authorizing an appro- 
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priation therefor, was approved by the 
Senate on Friday, the House text, which 
was agreed to, identified the beginning 
of the next fiscal year as “June 30, 1947.” 
Obviously this was an error, and it is 
necessary to change the reference from 
“June 30, 1947” to “July 1, 1947.” Inas- 
much as the legislation must be con- 
cluded today, with the indulgence of the 
Senate, the Senator from Michigan asks 
for the present consideration of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 21 to make the 
correction. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 21) was 
read, considered, and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Secretary 
of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed, in the enrollment of the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 77) providing for mem- 
bership and participation by the United 
States in the International Refugee Organi- 
gation and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor, to make the following changes in 
the House engrossed amendment, namely: 
On page 8 of said engrossed amendment, in 
the phrase “for the fiscal year beginning 
June 30, 1947.“ where it occurs in subsections 
(a) and (b) of section 3, strike out “June 
30” and in lieu thereof insert “July 1.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GerorcE], who is necessarily absent from 
the city during this entire week, I ask 
unanimous consent that he be excused 
from attendance upon the Senate during 
that time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the order is made. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 1947 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with section 205 of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1945, I move that the Senate 
now proceed to the consideration of 
House Concurrent Resolution 49, dealing 
with Reorganization Plan No. 2. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 49), which 
was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Congress does not 
favor the Reorganization Plan No. 2 of May 
1, 1947, transmitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent on the Ist day of May 1947. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move that 
the time of debate provided by section 
205 of the Reorganization Act of 1945 be 
further limited to 3 hours, that the time 
between now and 2 o'clock be divided 
equally between those who favor and 
those who oppose the concurrent resolu- 
tion, the time to be controlled by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. DON- 
NELL], and that the Senate proceed to 
vote at 2 o’clock on the concurrent reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

XCIII——495 


With- 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Ball Hill O'Daniel 
Barkley Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holand Overton 
Brooks Ives Pepper 
Buck Jenner Reed 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Va. 
Kilgore Robertson, Wyo. 
Capper Krowland Russell 
Chavez Langer Saltonstall 
Connally Lodge Smith 
Cooper Lucas Sparkman 
Cordon McCarran Stewart 
Donnell McCarthy Taft 
Downey McClellan Taylor 
Dworshak McFarland Thomas, Okla 
Eastland McGrath Tydings 
Ecton McKellar Umstead 
Ellender McMahon Vandenberg 
Ferguson Magnuson Watkins 
Flanders Malone Wherry 
Fulbright Martin White 
Green Millikin Wiley 
Gurney Moore Williams 
Hatch Morse Wilson 
Hawkes Murray Young 
Hayden Myers 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. CAIN] 
and the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
THYE] are absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Batpwin] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosry] is absent because of illness 
in his family. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Senator from New York IMr. 
WAGNER] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-three Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

The time from now until 2 o’clock is 
to be divided equally between the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of House 
Concurrent Resolution 49. The time is 
in control of the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. DONNELL] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BALL]. The Senator 
from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, may 
I inquire how many minutes are allotted 
to each side? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-seven minutes to a side. 

Mr. DONNELL, I yield to myself 45 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 
45 minutes. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
matter now before the Senate is Con- 
current Resolution No. 49, by the terms 
of which resolution the Congress does not 
favor the Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
May 1, 1947, transmitted to Congress by 
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the President on the first day of May 
1947. 

I rise, Mr. President, in support of the 
concurrent resolution, and thereby op- 
pose the Reorganization Plan No. 2. My 
opposition to the reorganization plan is 
based upon the contents of section 1 and 
section 2 of that plan. The majority of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare has submitted a report opposed to 
the concurrent resolution, that is to say, 
in favor of the plan. The minority views 
in favor of the concurrent resolution, 
and thereby in opposition to the plan, are 
set forth in a statement which has been 
filed by the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER], and myself. I 
shall discuss in order section 1 and sec- 
tion 2 of the proposed reorganization 
plan. 

Section 1 of the plan permanently 
transfers to the Department of Labor 
the United States Employment Service. 
The opening sentence of that section 
reads: 

The United States Employment Service is 
transferred to the Department of Labor. 


The President's message of May 1. 
1947, contains within it this sentence: 


The plan permanently transfers to the De- 
partment of Labor the United States Employ- 
ment Service, which is now in the Depart- 
ment by temporary transfer under author- 
ity of title I of the First War Powers Act. 


In considering the advisability of the 
transfer which the President’s plan 
would thus effect it is to be observed 
that under the presently existing law 
the United States Employment Service, 
abbreviated as USES, is, upon termina- 
tion of title I of the First War Powers 
Act, to be returned to the Social Security 
Board in the Federal Security Agency. 
I think it of importance to quote at this 
moment a brief historical statement 
given by the Secretary of Labor in the 
hearings before the Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare recently. He said this: 

The United States Employment Service 
was created in the Department of Labor by 
Congress in its act of June 6, 1933. It re- 
mained in the Department for 6 years, when 
it was transferred to the Federal Security 
Agency by the reorganization plan of July 
1939. It remained there until September 
1942, when it was transferred to the War 
Manpower Commission by Presidential order. 
The Service was returned to the Department 
of Labor 21 months ago by an Executive 
order issued September 19, 1945. 


Continuing, the Secretary said: 


To continue the present location of the 
Service in the Department of Labor, it is nec- 
essary that the President’s plan take effect. 

The President’s order of September 19, 
1945, transferring the Service to the Depart- 
ment was issued under the First War Pow- 
ers Act, which provides that all transfers of 
Government functions accomplished under 
that act became ineffective 6 months after 
the termination of the war. Thus, if the 
plan is disapproved, the Service will revert 
to the Federal Security Agency on the termi- 
nation of the First War Powers Act. 


My objection to section 1 of the Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 is that it separates 
the United States Employment Service 
and the unemployment compensation 
functions. First, as has been observed, 
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and as the President says, it perma- 
nently fixes the United States Employ- 
ment Service in the Department of La- 
bor—of course, subject to later congres- 
sional action; but so far as this plan is 
concerned, it fixes the United States 
Employment Service in the Department 
of Labor. On the other hand, the un- 
employment compensation functions of 
the Federal Government are left where 
they now are, in the Federal Security 
Agency. It thus results that if the re- 
organization plan shall be adopted, 
there will be a separation, clear, well- 
defined, certain, and definite, of the 
United States Employment Service in the 
Department of Labor and of the unem- 
ployment compansation functions of the 
Government in the Federal Security 
Agency. 

The basis of my opposition to section 
1 of the reorganization plan is that im- 
portant functions of the United States 
Employment Service and those of unem- 
ployment compensation are interrelated, 
and that the functions of both should be 
in one department. This interrelation- 
ship arises from a very simple fact, 
namely, that under State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws a person 
ing work but unable to get it draws un- 
employment compensation, and the 
State employment service seeks to obtain 
employment for that person. By suc- 
cess in so doing it may hold down the 
outlay for unemployment compensation. 
Obviously these two functions—on the 
one hand, furnishing employment to 
those who seek it and cannot get it, 
thereby keeping down to a minimum the 
obligation to pay compensation, and on 
the other hand furnishing compensa- 
tion to those who seek work but are un- 
able to get it—are closely interrelated. 

Mr, HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I find myself very 
much in accord with the reasoning of 
the Senator from Missouri. It seems to 
me.that the plan he is discussing not 
only would add to efficiency and econ- 
omy but would enable the agencies to 
prevent fraud, which is one of the things 
we must do if we are to make this an 
efficient service in the interest of those 
who are actually entitled to help under 
the law and should be helped. I hap- 
pen to know that in New Jersey certain 
persons drawing unemployment compen- 
sation have been calling on the USES 
agency to find out whether they can get 
a job, but they frequently refused a job 
when offered it and thereby they were 
kept on unemployment insurance. I 
think the Senator’s reasoning, from the 
standpoint of efficiency for the adminis- 
tration of the law and in the interest of 
those who need its help, is extremely 
sound. 

Mr. DONNELL. I very much appre- 
ciate the observation of the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

At this point I should like to mention 
an argument which is stressed on the 
other side, so that we may have the full 
facts before us. I invite attention to the 
point made by Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, 
Director of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. When testifying on June 
16 of this year before the Subcommittee 
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on Labor of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, he said: 

While the unemployment compensation 
program is concerned only with specified 
employers and workers who are subject to 
unemployment compensation laws and have 
developed an insured status, the Employ- 
ment Service program is concerned with as- 
sisting all employers and all workers with- 
out regard to their insurance status. 


Continuing, Mr. Goodwin said: 

Our total labor force now approximates 
60,000,000 people of which about 25,000,000 
are not subject to unemployment compen- 
sation. The Employment Service is avail- 
able to assist the youth entering the labor- 
ing market for the first time, veterans who 
may have had no prior work experience, or 
whose work experience may not have been 
in insured employment, and millions not 
subject to employment compensation cov- 
ered, such as agriculture, domestic service, 
government, and so on. 


I think Mr. Goodwin has there sum- 
marized the most effective argument in 
favor of a separation of these particu- 
lar functions, because of the fact that 
the Employment Service concerns itself 
not alone with employment of persons 
who are entitled to unemployment com- 
pensation. I invite attention, however, 
to the fact that according to Mr. Good- 
win's own statement only 25,000,000 of 
the total number of approximately 60,- 
000,000 persons constituting the entire 
labor force are not subject to unemploy- 
ment compensation. So obviously the 
great majority of the workers are di- 
rectly concerned with the compensation 
service; and to my mind his argument 
is greatly weakened in view of the pre- 
ponderance of those who are so con- 
cerned, 

This is a question upon which I think 
some expert evidence is of importance, 
because it is very difficult for any one 
of us who is not closely in touch with 
this work to know whether or not the 
most. efficient service can be secured by 
the consolidation of the employment 
and unemployment-compensation func- 
tions into one department. So I submit 
a few expert witnesses upon this problem. 

I submit, first, that both the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the Federal Security 
Administrator, who are the respective 
heads of the two departments into which 
these functions would be separated under 
the President’s reorganization plan, have 
definitely expressed themselves in favor 
of combining the two sets of functions 
in one agency. 

For approximately 7 years, over vari- 
ous periods, the Department of Labor 
has administered the Employment Serv- 
ice. Therefore the Secretary of Labor 
should have some knowledge as to 
whether or not a combination or sepa- 
ration is proper. He has expressed him- 
self clearly—and I shall quote from him 
in a moment—in favor of a combination 
of the functions. However, he favors 
that combination in the Department of 
Labor. 

On the other hand, the Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator, who is the head of 
the Federal Security Agency, is thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject of un- 
employment compensation, because that 
Agency has administered unemployment 
compensation for about 11 years. Mr. 
Watson Miller, the head of the Federal 
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Security Agency, like the Secretary of 
Labor, favors combination of the two 
functions, the Employment Service and 
the unemployment-compensation func- 
tion, under one department. But Mr. 
Miller, the head of the Federal Security 
Agency, favors consolidation in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

So we have the situation that the 
heads of the respective departments are 
undeniably on record in favor of com- 
bination, although each favors the com- 
bination in his own department. Re- 
ferring to the point so well made a few 
moments ago by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], I 
desire to quote from a letter of January 
6 of this year from Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach to Mr. Webb, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget: 


In addition to the substantive adminis- 
trative relationship of the Employment 
Service and the unemployment compensa- 
tion system, there are significant adminis- 
trative relationships arising out of the fact 
that they are Federal-State programs. 

Both programs are Federal grant-in-aid 
programs involving continuous State rela- 
tions problems. At the State level, in vir- 
tually every case, both programs are admin- 
istered by a single State agency. 


I pause here, Mr. President, to em- 
phasize the fact that the Secretary of 
Labor himself says that at a State level, 
in virtually every State, both programs 
are administered by a single State 
agency. 

I continue with his observations: 


Thus, in virtually every State, a single 
State merit system, single fiscal arrange- 
ments, a single research and statistics unit, 
a single public information unit, and a single 
business management unit serves both pro- 
grams. At the Federal level at present two 
independent Federal departments prescribe, 
interpret, and administer independent re- 
quirements with respect to those and the 
host of other items involved in a Federal- 
State cooperative program. 


The attention of the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey is called to this 
statement: 


There can be no justification for the im- 
position of inconsistent Federal require- 
ments upon a single State agency with re- 
spect to a single State activity. Equally, 
there can be no justification for failing to 
achieve the economy and efficiency in oper- 
ations which could be effected if both pro- 
grams had common administrative direction 
under a single Federal department, 


This, Mr. President is in exact conso- 
nance and accord with the views sug- 
gested by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Continuing, the Secretary says: 


At present the two Federal departments 
must and do exert continuing efforts to 
maintain uniform requirements and con- 
sistency in their application. But trrespec- 
tive of such efforts, perfect coordination can- 
not be maintained. Differences are inevi- 
table, not only as between headquarters per- 
sonnel, but even more between field per- 
sonnel of the two agencies in the application 
of their respective headquarters instructions. 
Thus a single State agency deals with two 
Federal departments with respect to numer- 
ous identical subjects. The State agency is 
frequently the first to learn of differences of 
views or requirements on the part of the two 
Federal agencies. 

With. respect to the organization and ad- 
ministration of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government, the location of the two 
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programs in independent Federal depart- 
ments and the efforts of those two depart- 
ments to maintain the necessary consistency 
means duplication in their activities, delays 
in administration, and the use of personnel 
for liaison and coordination work, all of 
which could be eliminated if the two func- 
tions were vested in separate bureaus in the 
Department of Labor and thereby became 
subject to coordination by a single depart- 
ment head. In the absence of such coordi- 
nation, the two independent departments 
are required to look to the President for the 
resolution of their basic differences. 


So, Mr. President, as I have indicated, 
the Secretary of Labor, who now comes 
in through this reorganization plan, by 
his testimony in support thereof, and ad- 
vocates the transfer of the United States 
Employment Service to the Department 
of Labor, thus producing a separation of 
functions into two separate departments, 
is clearly on record, on January 6 of this 
year, in favor of consolidation, and he 
favors it in his own department, 

I shall take but a moment to mention 
the testimony of Mr. Watson Miller, 
whose testimony before our committee 
will be found on page 42, in which he 
said: 

It is a matter of record that on December 
4, 1946, I recommended to the Bureau of the 
Budget that the United States Employment 
Service be returned to the Federal Security 
Agency. This reflected the experienced and 
conscientious view of our agency. 


The interrogation of Mr. Miller on 
page 43 is as follows: 

Question, Well, your view is, as a matter 
of fact, Mr. Miller, is it not, that the best 
service can be rendered by having both Em- 
ployment Service and the Unemployment 
Compensation Service in one department of 
the United States Government? 

Mr. Muer. It is, sir; and whatever action 
the Congress may take will be approached by 
us with adult minds. 

Question, Whereas the reorganization 
plan proposes the separation of the two 
functions, you in your own judgment believe 
that more efficient operation would occur 
where the two were combined into one de- 


partment? 
Mr. Mun. That is true, 
where they may be combined, 


So, Mr. President, these two expert 
witnesses upon the problem, the heads of 
those two branches of our Government, 
unite in their strong, vigorous testimony 
in favor of the desirability and impor- 
tance of union rather than separation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Following out 
the thought which the Senator has just 
expressed as to putting both of these 
agencies in one department of the Fed- 
eral Government, is it possible at the 
present time, in the Senator’s opinion, 
to place the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion end of the job in the Department of 
Labor? 

Mr. DONNELL. I have no evidence in 
support of the proposition that it can be 
done. To my mind, it would be a very 
great experiment which would be 
fraught with very considerable and dif- 
ficult problems. There is no affirmative 
evidence in favor of placing it in the De- 
partment of Labor, so far as I know. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So that if we 
are going to put both of these parts of 
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the Employment Service in one place— 
to get jobs for applicants or to supply 
them with money if they do not find 
jobs—it must be in the Social Security 
Department rather than in the Depart- 
ment of Labor? 

Mr. DONNELL. It would seem that 
way to me, so far as the evidence before 
our committee is concerned. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not also 
true that all the funds that are sub- 
scribed by industry and by the workers 
out of their wages go into the Social Se- 
curity fund? 

Mr. DONNELL. That is correcet. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The fund is or- 
ganized and run by the Social Security 
Department of the Federal Government? 

Mr. DONNELL. That is correct. I 
thank the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. Can the Senator ex- 
plain for my benefit, and possibly for 
the benefit of some others, what is the 
argument for taking it out of Social Se- 
curity and putting it into the Labor De- 
partment, when the fact remains that 
the Social Security Department has to 
administer the relief given to persons? 
A man says he needs a job and he can- 
not get one, and the Government, 
through these agencies, is trying to get 
him a job. We say to him, “If you can- 
not get a job, and we cannot get you one, 
then you can take advantage of the law 
and be compensated through unemploy- 
ment compensation.” The funds are all 
given to the same agency. What reason 
does the President give as to why this 
should be changed from that agency to 
the other one? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
only reason that I observe in his state- 
ment—and I quote from the message of 
May 1—is as follows: 

The provision of a system of public em- 
ployment offices is directly related to the 
major purpose of the Department of Labor. 
Through the activities of the employment 
Office system the Government has a wide 
and continuous relationship with workers 
and employers concerning the basic question 
of employment. To a rapidly increasing de- 
gree, the employment office system has be- 
come the central exchange for workers and 
jobs and the primary national source of 
information on labor-market conditions. In 
the calendar year 1946 it filled 7,140,000 jobs, 
and millions of workers used its counsel on 
employment opportunities and on the choice 
of occupations. 

The Labor Department obviously should 
continue to play a leading role in the de- 
velopment of the labor market and to par- 
ticipate in the most basic of all labor activi- 
ties—assisting workers to get jobs and em- 
ployers to obtain labor. Policies and opera- 
tions of the Employment Service must be 
determined in relation to over-all labor 
standards, labor statistics, labor training, 
and labor law—on all of which the Labor 
Department is the center of specialized 
knowledge in the Government. Accordingly, 
the reorganization plan transfers the United 
States Employment Service to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, 


That is the President’s position in the 
matter. 


Mr. HAWKES. I thank the Senator 
for giving me that information. 
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The Governor of our State has written 
me a letter in which he clearly states 
that in his opinion efficiency and econ- 
omy will be best served by keeping the 
operation in the Social Security Admin- 
istration and unifying action through 
the State agency. 

Mr. DONNELL., I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
was Governor of Missouri for a number 
of years. Did he not find that one of the 
great difficulties he had during the war 
years, and after the employment agen- 
cies were taken over by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, was the problem of working out 
the administration of the State agency 
with the Federal Government? 

Mr. DONNELL., I think difficulties 
along that line were experienced in many 
of the States, including my own. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And working 
with one department—Social Security— 
the State social-security agencies, partic- 
ularly in the employment field, gradual- 
ly improved their service, and were 
really providing good employment serv- 
ices and were functioning well in that re- 
spect. 

Mr. DONNELL, I think the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If there are two 
Federal agencies, it will mean that one 
State agency will have to get its admin- 
istrative funds from the two Federal 
agencies. 

Mr. DONNELL. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I now refer to a third 
witness, Mr. Stanley Rector, president 
of the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies, a gentleman 
who, I think, is thoroughly informed 
upon these matters. He testified at 
length before our subcommittee, and he 
furnished a most interesting and inform- 
ative memorandum in support of his 
views. 

He pointed out the following facts: 

After announcement of the Reorganization 
Plan No. 2, all top State administrators were 
given an opportunity to afford an estimate 
of the soundness of the proposal and to in- 
dicate whether the State agencies should (a) 
support the proposal. (b) oppose the pro- 
posal, or (c) remain neutral. Forty-two 
State administrators— 


Forty-two out of the forty-eight, Mr. 
President— a 


stated that the Federal administration of 
unemployment compensation and employ- 
ment service shculd be in a single Federal 
department. Of this 42, 35 expressed the 
further opinion that the consolidation 
should be effected in the Federal Security 
Agency. One was of the opinion that con- 
solidation should be in the Department of 
Labor. Six, while maintaining that proper 
administration required one Federal agency, 
expressed no opinion as to what Federal 
agency this should be. Six desired to assume 
an official neutral position. In summary, 42 
States favored administration by a single 
Federal agency, and not a single State ex- 
pressed a preference for administration of 
unemployment compensation and employ- 
ment service by separate Federal agencies. 


Mr. President, 47 of the 48 States, Mr. 
Rector has pointed out, have placed the 
Employment Service and the unemploy- 
ment compensation functions under a 
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single State authority. Of course, that 
conforms with what Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach said, as I previously quoted 
him— 

At the State level, in virtually every case 
both programs are administered by a single 
State agency. 


Mr. President, it is of significance to 
observe that in the Social Security Act 
itself it is provided that all unemploy- 
ment benefit payments must be made 
through public employment offices or 
such other agencies as the Commissioner 
for Social Security shall approve. It is 
further significant that he has not ap- 
proved any other agency through which 
such payments shall be made. Obvious- 
ly, the Social Security Act itself recog- 
nizes the fact that at the State level 
there should be a union of functions in 
one agency. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has 
indicated the confusion which arises 
when two different Federal authorities 
must be consulted by the State agency. 
Mr. Rector testified at considerable 
length in regard to those facts. He 
pointed out that two budgets must be 
submitted by the State agency, one to 
each of the two Federal departments or 
-agencies. Labor and expense are in- 
volved, he pointed out, in breaking down 
personnel and other cost items into em- 
ployment - service and unemployment- 
compensation categories. He pointed 
out that where the local government is 
dealing with two separate agencies of the 
Federal Government, an audit is made 
by each of the two Federal agencies, and 
there are other fiscal controls which are 
imposed by the two separate agencies, 
thus leading to confusion and duplica- 
tion among the State agencies. 

I call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Rector mentioned the anomalous situa- 
tion which has arisen, as follows: 

A number of the States find themselves in 
the anomalous position of having more than 
sufficient funds to operate a part of their 
agency and an insufficient amount of funds 
to operate the other interdependent part. 


He further said: 

Since funds were separately granted to 
State agencies for the performance of their 
ES and VC functions many State agencies 
have found themselves “starved” on one side 
and “fat” on the other, with consequent 
unbalanced operations. 


Mr. Rector pointed out that— 

Merit system standards, salary schedales, 
sums for salary increases, etc., should, in the 
nature of things, be under the surveillance of 
one Federal authority. 


Mr. President, if two Federal depart- 
ments are severally administering the 
employment service and unemployment 
compensation functions in the Federal 
province, it is logical to conclude, as does 
Mr. Rector, that each will regard its own 
jurisdiction as the more important. 

Mr. Rector concluded as to this phase 
of the subject with the following lan- 
guage: 

The translation of these contrasting views 
in terms of grants, rules and regulations, 
management procedures, etc., can be of no 
possible benefit to the over-all program, 


In connection with this phase of the 
matter I wish to call attention to a fur- 
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ther expression by a witness, a very dis- 
tinguished witness. From 1936 to 1939 
the Social Security Board administered 
the Federal functions in unemployment 
compensation and the Department of 
Labor administered the Federal func- 
tions in connection with the employment 
service only, which is just what this re- 
organization plan proposes. The result 
was that friction developed, and further, 
that in December 1938 the State admin- 
istrators requested Congress to bring 
about the unification of unemployment 
compensation and employment service 
functions in the Federal province. The 
result was that the Social Security Board, 
as I have already indicated, in 1939 rec- 
ommended to Congress the coordination 
of the unemployment compensation and 
employment service activities. 

In the first reorganization plan of 
1939, President Roosevelt provided for 
the consolidation of the unemployment 
compensation and employment service 
functions in the Social Security Board. 
His message upon this subject reads as 
clearly and as concisely as it is possible 
to state the matter: 

The Social Security Board is placed under 
the Federal Security Agency, and at the same 
time the United States Employment Service 
is transferred from the Department of Labor 
and consolidated with the unemployment- 
compensation functions of the Social Se- 
curity Board in order that their similar and 
related functions of social and economic se- 
curity may be placed under a single head 
and their internal operations simplified and 
integrated. 


He further said: 


The unemployment-compensation func- 
tions of the Social Security Board and the 
employment service of the Department of 
Labor are concerned with the same problem, 
that of the employment, or the unemploy- 
ment, of the individual worker. Therefore, 
they deal necessarily with the same indi- 
vidual. These particular services to the par- 
ticular individual also are bound up with the 
public-assistance activities of the Social Se- 
curity Board. Not only will these similar 
functions be more efficiently and economi- 
cally administered at the Federal level by 
such grouping and consolidation, but this 
transfer and merger also will be to the ad- 
vantage of the administration of State 
social-security programs and result in con- 
siderable saving of money in the adminis- 
trative costs of the governments of the 48 
States, as well as those of the United States. 


Concluding, the President said: 

In addition to this saving of money there 
will be a considerable saving of time and 
energy not only on the part of administrative 
Officials concerned with this program in both 
Federal and State Governments, but also on 
the part of employers and workers, permit- 
ting through the simplification of procedures 
a reduction in the number of reports required 
and the elimination of unnecessary duplica- 
tion in contacts with workers and with 
employers. 


Mr. President, in view of the testimony 
of these witnesses, the Secretary of 
Labor, the head of the Federal Security 
Administration, the President of the 
United States, Mr. Stanley Rector, the 
head of the State authorities upon these 
matters, I submit that it is the height of 
unwisdom to do what these various wit- 
nesses have so clearly indicated should 
not be done, namely, separate these 
functions into different jurisdictions. 
They should be combined, and for that 
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reason I oppose Reorganization Plan No. 
2, because of the contents of section 1. 

Mr. President, there is a second reason 
why I oppose the plan, namely, because 
of the contents of section 2. I call to the 
attention of the Senate these words in 
that section, which constitute the 
section: 

The functions vested in the Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 1060, ch. 676), as 
amended, are transferred to the Secretary of 
Labor and shall be performed by the Secre- 
tary or, subject to his direction and control, 
by such officers and agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as the Secretary may designate. 


Mr. President, there are two reasons 
why the contents of this section 2 are, 
in my opinion, objectionable. Those rea- 
sons are, first, that the section vests, in 
a department required by law to be a 
fiduciary for labor, functions which, be- 
cause they involve the making of deci- 
sions and rulings affecting both manage- 
ment and labor, should be vested in an 
agency independent of either. 

The second reason why I oppose sec- 
tion 2 is that it creates a condition of 
harmful uncertainty in view of the con- 
tents of section 10 of the Portal-to-Por- 
tal Act of 1947. 

As to the first point, namely, that sec- 
tion 2 vests, in a department required by 
law to be a fiduciary for labor, functions 
which, because they involve the making 
of decisions and rulings affecting both 
management and labor, should be vested 
in an agency independent of either. 

I need not emphasize the fact that 
the law which creates the Department 
of Labor prescribes as its purpose, in part, 
the following: 

The purpose of the Department of Labor 
shall be to foster, promote, and develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the United 
States, to improve their working conditions, 


and to advance their opportunities for prof- 
itable employment, 


I need not emphasize the fact that the 
rulings of the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
trator refer not alone to the welfare of 
the laborers, but to the welfare of the 
employers—management—as well as 
labor. 

Mr. President, the Pair Labor Stand- 
ards Act recognizes the importance of 
having these functions vested in an in- 
dependent agency, namely, the Wage and 
Hour Administrator, appointed by the 
President, confirmed by the Senate, mak- 
ing reports to Congress, and, as the Sec- 
retary of Labor testified, the Wage and 
Hour Administrator is placed in the De- 
partment of Labor under existing law 
only for “housekeeping purposes.” 

Mr. President, there is no showing of 
inefficiency in the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator. There is no affirmative 
reason of any consequence shown why 
there should be a change in the location 
of the Wage and Hour Administration 
from an independent agency, as it is 
today under the statute providing fair- 
labor-standards provisions, into a mere 
subsidiary division under the Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. President, I said not only that sec- 
tion 2 of the reorganization bill vests in 
the Department required by law to be a 
fiduciary for labor functions, which 
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should be vested in an agency independ- 
ent of either labor or management, but I 
raised also a ~econd point of opposition 
to section 2, namely, the fact that the 
section creates a condition of harmful 
uncertainty in view of the contents of 
rai 10 of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 

47. 

Mr. President, I call to the attention of 
the Senate the contents of a portion of 
the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947, namely, 
section 10 of the act, which provides 
that- 

In any action or proceeding based on any 
act or omission on or after the date of the 
enactment of this act, no employer shall be 
subject to any liability or punishment 
* + +% if he pleads and proves that the 
act or omission complained of was in good 
faith in conformity with and in reliance on 
any written administrative regulation, order, 
ruling, approval, or interpretation, of— 


Now quoting from subdivision (b) of 
the section: 

The Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor. 


Mr. President, section 2 of the plan 
undertakes, according to its language, to 
transfer the functions of the Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division to 
the Secretary of Labor. The language is 
crystal clear, for its says: 

The functions vested in the Administra- 
tor of the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended, are transferred 
to the Secretary of Labor— 


And so forth. 

If it dees bring about this transfer, 
there arises uncertainty as to whether 
there will hereafter be any officer on 
whose rulings, practice, or policy with re- 
spect to the Fair Labor Standards Act a 
person may rely under section 10 of the 
Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947. 

Mr. President, the officer on whose rul- 
ings persons are, by said section of the 
Portal-to-Portal Act, entitled to rely, 
namely, the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
trator, would if this transfer were ef- 
fected, as the Reorganization Plan pur- 
poses to effect it, no longer have any 
functions, therefore no longer have pow- 
er to niake rulings, and it is therefore en- 
tirely possible that rulings when made 
by the Secretary of Labor will not, by sec- 
tion 10 of the Portal-to-Portal Act, be 
entitled to be relied upon by anyone, be- 
cause it is by the Portal-to-Portal Act of 
1947 anly the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
trator himself whose rulings as to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act can be relied 


on. 

Mr. President, we find, however, that, 
curiously enough, the Secretary of La- 
bor, one day after the conclusion of the 
hearings, raised a point which obviously 
had never previously occurred to him. 
That point he inserted in a letter, which 
is cited and quoted in full in the report 
of the majority. It says that in the 
opinion of the Secretary of Labor sec- 
tion 2 does not produce the transfer to 
the Secretary of Labor of the power to 
make rulings which may be relied upon 
under section 10 of the Portal-to-Portal 
Act of 1947. 

In the first place, Mr. President, if it 
does not produce that result, section 2 is 
meaningless as to these particular func- 
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tions, because the section says that it 
does produce that transfer. In the sec- 
ond place, it is significant to observe that 
neither the Secretary of Labor nor the 
head of the Budget Bureau, nor the Un- 
dersecretary of Labor, nor Mr. Goodwin, 
of the Employment Service, had ever 
thought of this point until after the con- 
clusion of the hearings to which I have 
referred. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the sit- 
uation, if Mr. Schwellenbach is correct 
that there is no transfer of functions by 
section 2 of the plan, no transfer of the 
functions that are referred to under sec- 
tion 10 of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 
1947? Obviously, inasmuch as section 2 
of the plan prescribes that there shall 
be a transfer, there is an obvious source 
of uncertainty created by the very sug- 
gestion made by the Secretary of Labor 
that no such transfer would occur. On 
the one hand, we have the provisions of 
the plan itself, providing for the transfer. 


I yield myself 5 minutes more, Mr. 


President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is recognized for five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. DONNELL. On the other hand, 
Mr. President, we have his opinion ex- 
pressed to our subcommittee after the 
conclusion of the hearings—and, inci- 
dentally, backed up by an opinion which 
I had seen only a little while before 
starting this argument this morning; 
backed up by an opinion of the Solicitor 
of the Department of Labor, concurred 
in by the Assistant Solicitor General, Mr. 
Washington—we have this oninion of the 
Secretary of Labor to the effect that no 
transfer of the functions under the Por- 
tal-to-Porta] Act will occur. 

What is the effect? Obviously, a 
tremendous uncertainty is created under 
the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947. This 
uncertainty is apparent from a simple 
illustration. While Mr. Schwellenbach is 
in office, it is to be assumed from his 
letter of June 18 that rulings on the Fair 
Labor Standards Act will continue to be 
made by the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
trator, and that they will not be made 
by a delegation of power from the Sec- 
retary of Labor. This follows from the 
fact that the Secretary says the power 
to make the rulings will not be trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of Labor, and 
consequently they will remain, according 
to his contention, in the Wage and Hour 
Administrator. Now, suppose that an 
employer relies on one of the rulings of 
the Wage and Hour Administrator 
which holds him to be exempt from the 
wage-and-hour law, and that later on 
the employer is sued by his employees 
on the ground that he is not exempt. 
The employer defends on the ground that 
he relied in good faith on and acted in 
coniormity with said ruling of the Wage 
and Hour Administrator; to which the 
employees respond that by the terms of 
the reorganization plan, the power to 
make the rulings has been, as it says on 
its face, transferred to the Secretary of 
Labor; and that consequently the Wage 
and Hour Administrator no longer has 
power to make the ruling which was 
relied upon. 

Clearly, Mr. President, until the ques- 
tion of whether the Wage and Hour Ad- 
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ministrator yet possesses the power to 
make these rulings shall have been de- 
termined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the employer who relies 
on a ruling of the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator does so at his own peril. 

It was one of the purposes of the Portal- 
to-Portal Act of 1947 to remove uncer- 
tainty and to give to employers the right 
to know that they could rely upon the 
ruling of the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
trator; yet we are asked here to adopt 
a plan which says in one breath that 
there is a transfer of functions out of 
the Wage and Hour Administrator to the 
Secretary of Labor, and on the other 
hand, the plan is clouded with uncer- 
tainty because of the ruling of the Secre- 
tary of Labor that this plan, as-to sec- 
tion 2, does not effect what it says. Ob- 
viously, Mr. President, if we adopt Re- 
organization Plan No. 2, the certainty of 
being protected by reliance in good 
faith on and action in conformity with a 
ruling, which certainty was produced by 
the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947, will 
have been displaced by uncertainty, 
which only litigation long extended 
through the Supreme Court of the United 
States can remove. 

Mr. President, I close these remarks by 
saying again that I oppose Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 because, first, of the con- 
tents of section 1, which separates into 
two departments functions which should 
be united into one; and, second, because 
of the contents of section 2 of the plan, 
for the reasons which I have indicated in 
these remarks. i 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. I understand that I 
now have approximately 22 minutes re- 
maining. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senctor from Missouri has 27 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. Presiaent, I yield my- 
self 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator is recognized for 20 minutes, 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, there are 
Just two salient features of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2. The effect of section 1 
is to keep the United States Employment - 
Service in the Department of Labor, 
where it new is. Section 2 transfers the 
functions of the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division to the Secretary 
of Labor. Section 3 simply provides that 
the Secretary of Labor shall issue the 
regulations under which the Walsh- 
Healey and Bacon-Davis Acts are en- 
forced by the contracting agencies of the 
Government. The power resides in the 
Secretary of Labor now, and this is sim- 
ply a clarification of his functions. So 
far as I know there was no objection to 
section 3 of the reorganization plan, so I 
shall confine my statement to sections 1 
and 2. : 

Mr. President, the United States Em- 
ployment Service has had a somewhat 
checkered career. When the Wagner- 
Peyser Act was passed in 1933, providing 
for Federal assistance to States in set- 
ting up public-employment offices, the 
function was placed in the Department 
of Labor, Congress recognizing that that 
Department had a primary interest in 
facilitating the providing of employment 
opportunities to the men and women 
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who happened to be unemployed. Sub- 
sequently the Social Security Act was 
passed, providing for unemployment- 
compensation insurance under a joint 
Federal-State plan. 

As Members of the Senate know, a pre- 
requisite to receiving unemployment 
compensation is that the unemployed 
worker shall register for work in a public 
employment office. In 1939, under a then 
existing reorganization act, the Presi- 
dent transferred the Employment Service 
to the Social Security Board, and it was 
administered by that Board jointly with 
the unemployment-compensation activi- 
ties until 1942, when, in order to further 
the prosecution of the war, all the em- 
ployment offices were nationalized and 
their administration turned over to the 
War Manpower Commission. Two years 
ago, when the War Manpower Commis- 
sion was liquidated, the United States 
Employment Service was, by Executive 
order, placed back in the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. President, I think it is essential 
that the functions of paying unemploy- 
ment compensation and administering 
the public employment offices on the 
State level be closely coordinated. Most 
of the States, I think all but one or two, 
now have the same bureau administering 
both functions, and close coordination is 
essential on the State level. It would 
probably be preferable on the Federal 
level, but there is nowhere near the ne- 
cessity of it on the Federal level, because 
in our various appropriation bills we have 
provided specifically for commingling of 
funds. 

The testimony in our hearings showed 
that the Administrator of the Security 
Agency and Mr. Goodwin, who heads the 
Employment Service, have gotten to- 
gether and issued joint rules and regu- 
lations. The testimony even of the State 
administrators, most of whom oppose 
this reorganization plan, shows that they 
are now getting along very well with the 
situation as it is, with unemployment 
compensation in the Security Agency, the 
Employment Service in the Department 
of Labor. The commingling of funds and 
the budgeting problems have been worked 
out very simply, and there is no great 
difficulty. 

Admittedly, from the testimony before 
us, the reorganization plan is a compro- 
mise. Both the Secretary of Labor and 
Mr. Miller, the head of the Security 
Agency, felt that both functions at the 
Federal level should be in the one de- 
partment. But both of them testified 
that if they were put in either depart- 
ment they would be administered by sep- 
arate bureaus, so that the problem of 
dealing with two Federal bureaus would 
still remain, because both Mr. Miller and 
Secretary Schwellenbach feel that it is 
essential that a separate agency admin- 
ister the Employment Service in order 
that the emphasis shall be on securing 
jobs and suitable wages rather than 
operating these offices merely as an ad- 
junct to paying out unemployment com- 
pensation. The employment offices serve 
not only the applicants for unemploy- 
ment compensation but many millions of 
other workers. It is a function which 
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logically belongs in the Department of 
Labor, which was created to serve the 
interests of the men and women who 
work. 

I should like to point out, Mr. President, 
that in the Labor Relations Act which 
we passed here last week we took out of 
the Labor Department and established as 
an independent agency the Conciliation 
Service. Under a reorganization plan 
approved last year, the President took 
the Children’s Bureau out of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and placed it in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. If we now pro- 
ceed to take out of the Department of 
Labor the Employment Service, we will 
leave the Department of Labor with the 
Women’s Bureau and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and very little else to do ir the 
way of administering Federal laws. 
Personally, I believe that labor, whether 
organized or unorganized, is important 
enough in our society and our economy 
to warrant a Federal department which 
has real functions, and if there is any 
function that logically belongs in a de- 
partment devoted to furthering the inter- 
ests of the men and women who work it is 
an employment service. 

I should like to remind the Senate, 
Mr. President, that in the 1946 session the 
Senate voted overwhelmingly for a bill 
reported out by the Committee on 
Education and Labor, which placed the 
Employment Service permanently in the 
Department of Labor. ‘ 

Now, as for section 2 of the plan, which 
transfers the functions of the Admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour Division 
to the Secretary of Labor, the only seri- 
ous question respecting that transfer, it 
seemed to me, was the fact that Congress, 
since passing the Reorganization Act had 
passed the Portal-to-Portal Pay Act, 
which vested new functions in thr Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division. 

Just as a matter of history I think it 
is well to recall that in the so-called Case 
bill which we passed at the last session, 
which was vetoed and did not become 
law, Congress attempted to create a Con- 
ciliation Service as an independent 
agency in the Department of Labor 
similar to the present status of the Wage 
and Hour Division. Upon further study, 
Mr. President, the committee abandoned 
that kind of an attempt and created the 
new Mediation Service as a completely 
independent agency outside the Depart- 
ment of Labor. I think practically ail 
the members of that committee would 
agree that the precedent followed in the 
passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of creating an independent agency with- 
in a department and not subject to the 
general supervision of the Secretary, the 
Cabinet officer who heads that Depart- 
ment, just does not make good sense, and 
is bad administration. So that in the 
final analysis I think the Wage and Hour 
Division should be in a department. I 
do not think it should be an independent 
agency. It belongs in either the Depart- 
ment of Justice or in the Department of 
Labor. Logically, I think it belongs in 
the Department of Labor because cer- 
tainly the main purpose of that law is to 
prevent sweatshop conditions in industry, 
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and the enforcement of such a law de- 
signed to protect minimum standards of 
employment and wages is a logical func- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor. 

The members of the committee were 
somewhat concerned, at least I was, with 
the effect of this transfer on the Portal- 
to-Portal Act. We brought that out 
clearly in questioning the Secretary of 
Labor. I do not think it had particularly 
occurred to him before, but as the result 
of that discussion we received from the 
Secretary of Labor the letter which ap- 
pears on page 4 of the committee report, 
and I may say that the committee re- 
ported adversely the concurrent resolu- 
tion we are considering to disapprove the 
reorganization plan, by a vote of 6 to 5 
of the Senators present, or 8 to 5 of the 
entire membership of the committee. 
The letter to the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Tart] recalls that section 5 (e) of the 
Reorganization Act of 1945 provides as 
follows: 

Ir, since January 1, 1945, Congress has by 
law established the status of any agency in 
relation to other agencies or transferred any 
function to any agency, no reorganization 
plan shall provide for, and no reorganization 
under this act shall haye the effect of, chang- 
ing the status of such agency in relation to 
other agencies or of abolishing any such 
transferred function or providing for its exer- 
cise by or under the supervision of any other 
agency. 


The Secretary then goes on to say: 

It is my opinion, on the basis of this sec- 
tion of the Reorganization Act, that approval 
of Reorganization Plan No. 2 will not have 
the effect of transferring to the Secretary of 
Labor the powers of the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division referred to above. 
This follows by reason of the fact that sec- 
tion 10 (b) of the Portal-to-Portal Act, which 
was approved May 14, 1947, specifically desig- 
nates the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of Labor as 
the agency authorized to make such admin- 
istrative rulings. 

You are authorized to make this letter a 
part of the record of the hearings on the 
reorganization plan. 


We placed the letter in the report so 
it would be part of the legislative his- 
tory of whatever action we take on the 
concurrent resolution. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, I 
have the brief of William S. Tyson, 
Solicitor of the Department of Labor, 
on which the Secretary based the opin- 
ion that approval by Congress of the 
reorganization plan and its going into 
effect would not transfer the rule- 
making function on which employers 
are entitled to rely under the Portal-to- 
Portal Act from the Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division to the Sec- 
retary, but that that particular func- 
tion—because of the terms of the Reor- 
ganization Act itself—would still remain 
in the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the brief by Mr. Tyson, the 
Solicitor, on which the Secretary’s deci- 
sion was reached and a covering memo- 
randum from George T. Washington, 
Assistant Solicitor General of the De- 
partment of Justice, concurring in the 
Tyson opinion be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the brief 
and the memorandum were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
June 20, 1947. 


MEMORANDUM 


The Attorney General concurs in the con- 
clusion eached by the Solicitor. Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 2 would not have the effect 
of transferring functions specifically vested 
in the Wage and Hour Administrator by the 
Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947. The plan is in 
conformity with the terms of the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1945, including section 5 (e) 
thereof. 

By direction of the Attorney General: 

GEORGE T. WASHINGTON, 
Assistant Solicitor General. 


DEPARTMENT or LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, June 18, 1947. 

Memorandum to the Secretary. 

From William S. Tyson, Solicitor. 

Subject: Scope of functions of the Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division 
transferred to the Secretary of Labor 
under Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1947. 

You have asked my opinion concerning 
the scope and effect of section 2 of the Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1947, which 
transfers to the Secretary of Labor the func- 
tions vested in the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 (52 Stat. 1060, ch. 676), as amended. 
In particular, you request my opinion 
whether the plan has the effect of transfer- 
ring to the Secretary of Labor the functions 
of the Administrator under section 10 of the 
Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947. 

It is my opinion that approval of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 will not have the effect of 
transferring to the Secretary of Labor the 
power of the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division to issue administrative rulings 
which could be relied on under section 10 
of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947. I am of 
the view that there would be no legal objec- 
tion to your so advising the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 was transmit- 
ted by the President to the Congress on May 
1, 1947, pursuant to the Reorganization Act 
of 1945 approved December 20, 1945 (ch. 582, 
Public Law 263, 79th Cong., Ist sess., 5 U. S. C. 
secs. 1233y to 1835-16). 

Section 5 (e) of the Reorganization Act of 
1945 provides in part as follows. 

“(e) If, since January 1, 1945, Congress 
has by law established the status of any 
agency in relation to other agencies or trans- 
ferred any function to any agency, no re- 
organization plan shall provide for, and no 
reorganization plan under this act shall have 
the effect of, changing the status of such 
agency in relation to other agencies or of 
abolishing any such transferred function or 
providing for its exercise by or under the 
supervision of any other agency.” 

The Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947 (ch. 52, 
Public Law 49, 80th Cong., Ist sess.), ap- 
proved May 14, 1947, provides in section 10: 

„(a) In any action or proceeding based 
on any act or omission on or after the date 
of enactment of this act, no employer shall 
be subject to any liability or punishment 
* © © if he pleads and proves that the 
act or omission * * * was in good faith 
in conformity with and in reliance on any 
written administrative regulation, order, rul- 
ing, approval or interpretation, of the agency 
of the United States specified in subsection 
(b) of this section * * 

“(b) The agency referred to in subsection 
(a) shall be— 

“(1) In the case of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended—the Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division of 
the Department of Labor; 
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“(2) In the case of the Walsh-Healey 
Act—the Secretary of Labcr, or any Federal 
officer utilized by him in the administration 
of that act; 

“(3) In the case of the Bacon-Davis Act— 
the Secretary of Labor.” 

Section 5 (e) of the Reorganization Act of 
1945 originated from an amendment to the 
Senate Reorganization bill, S. 1120 (78th 
Cong., Ist sess.), proposed by Senator Tarr 
and agreed to on November 16. 1945 (91 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 10766). The amendment 
as agreed to read as follows: 

“Provided, That no reorganization plan 
submitted shall contain any disposition in 
conflict with any act of Congress passed after 
January 1, 1945, dealing expressly with the 
creation, transfer, consolidation, or coordina- 
tion of any agency or the distribution or coor- 
dination of powers or functions between 
agencies or within any agency.” 

The Senate bill, as so amended, was sub- 
stituted for H. R. 4129, the House reorganiza- 
tion bill, and the bill was passed bearing the 
House number and sent to conference (91 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 10803). By confer- 
ence agreement the Taft amendment was 
deleted and the present language of section 5 
(e) was substituted (H. Rept. No. 1378, 
December 12, 1945). 

In the Senate debate on the conference 
bill, Senator Tarr stated, referring to section 
5 (e) as amended by the conferees: 

“The language * * * which was adopted 
by the conferees, covers the matters which I 
had in mind, except that it does not cover 
the fixing of powers within an agency” (91 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 11937). 

In reply, Senator Murpock, who submitted 
the conference bill in the Senate for the 
Senate conferees, stated: 

“I invite the Senator's attention to this 
factor, which was the basis of the objection 
of the House conferees to the intra-agency 
reorganization which would he precluded if 
the language suggested by he able Senator 
had been included in the bill: The House con- 
ferees pointed out that in nearly every ap- 
propriation bill there are many intra-agency 
distributions of functions which are given 
of necessity little attention by the Congress, 
and that if the language which was sug- 
cested by the Senator had been included, 
whatever was done in any of the appropria- 
tion bills would be a prohibition against the 
President interfering with or changing any- 
thing in the way of functions which had been 
prescribed in an appropriation bill. The 
House conferees felt that such a provision 
would be too restrictive.” 

It is apparent, therefore, that Congress 
clearly intended section 5 (e) to include any 
law dealing expressly with the distribution 
of powers between agencies. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 es- 
tablished the Wage and Hour Division in the 
Department of Labor and provided that it 
should be “under the direction of an Ad- 
ministrator * * * appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate.” It is provided in the act that 
the varicus governmental functions and 
powers under the act, except for those relat- 
ing to the prohibition of oppressive child 
labor, are to be administered by the Admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hcur Division. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act did not give 
to the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division any authority to issue interpreta- 
tions having binding effect. Prior to the en- 
actment of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947 
the Administrator's interpretations, even 
though the courts recognized that they were 
entitled to great weight, were merely advisory 
in character. Under section 10 of the Portal- 
to-Portal Act of 1947 the administrative rul- 
ings of the Administrator have acquired au- 
thoritative status by virtue of the provisions 
that in any action or proceeding to enforce 
compliance with the act an employer shall 
not be liable for failure to pay minimum 
wages or overtime compensation if he pleads 
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and proves that he acted “in good faith in 
conformity with and in reliance on” written 
rulings or interpretations of the Adminis- 
trator. 

In discussing the intent of section 10 of 
the Portal-to-Portal Act the committee of 
conference of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate stated in its report: 

“Section 10 of the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference, relating to an action or proceeding 
based on any act or omission on or after 
the date of enactment of the bill contains 
a rule which is the same as the rule relating 
to acts or omissions prior to the date of the 
enactment of the bill, with two exceptions. 

s * 


* = * 


2) the regulations, practices, enforce- 

ment policies, etc., must be those of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor—in the case 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended; of the Secretary of Labor, or any 
Federal official utilized by him in the ad- 
ministration of the Walsh-Healey Act—in the 
case of the Walsh-Healey Act; and of the 
Secretary of Labor—in the case of the Bacon- 
Davis Act.” 
The force of this indication of the con- 
gressional intent that it is the administra- 
tive rulings of the Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division which are to have binding 
force in the case of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, for purposes of section 10 of the Portal- 
to-Portal Act, is given added weight in the 
conference report’s discussion of the com- 
parable provision of section 9 which author- 
izes as to past claims reliance on the rulings 
or interpretations of “any agency.” In dis- 
cussing this provision the conference report 
states: 

“It will thus be seen that the administra- 
tive regulation, order, etc., does not have to 
be * * a regulation, order, etc., of the 
—— agency which administers the act. 
It will be sufficient if the employer can prove 
that his act or omission was in good faith in 
conformity with and in reliance on any ad- 
ministrative regulation, order, etc., of any 
Federal agency.” 

Thus, with reference to wage claims in the 
past, which are provided for in section 9 
of the Portal-to-Portal Act, Congress did not 
specify any particular agency as having the 
power to issue rulings which could be relied 
upon by employees under the act. When, 
however, it came to wage claims arising in 
the future which are dealt with in section 10 
of the Portal-to-Portal. Act, Congress specifi- 
cally provided that the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division is the agency which 
has the power to issue administrative rulings 
which can be relied on by employers under 
the act. It should also be noted that while 
Congress specified that the Secretary of Labor 
alone is the agency for this purpose with ref- 
erence to the Bacon-Davis Act, the act pro- 
vides alternatively with respect to the Walsh- 
Healey Act that the agency is the Secre- 
tary of Labor or any Federal officer utilized 
by him in the administration of such act. 
It must be presumed from this that Con- 
gress did not intend any alternative agency, 
for purposes of issuing administrative inter- 
pretations which can be relied upon by em- 
ployers, in the case of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and the Bacon-Davis Act. 

The clesr implication of the conference 
committee’s report is that the Portal-to- 
Portal Act created a new power with refer- 
ence to wage claims arising in the future, 
namely, that of issuing binding administra- 
tive rulings and expressly provided that this 
power should be exercised by the Administra- 
tor who, in the words of the report, is “the 
Federal agency which administers” the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Accordingly, under 
section 5 (e) of the Reorganization Act of 
1945, section 2 of Reorganization Plan No. 2 
cannot affect the powers of the Administra- 
tor of the Wage and Hour Division under 
section 10 of the Portal-to-Portal Act. 
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It is a familiar rule of construction that 
the courts will pay particular attention and 
will give great weight in construing a legis- 
lative enactment of Congress to the interpre- 
tation of the scope and effect of that enact- 
ment adopted by the administering author- 
ity (Robertson v. Downing (127 U. S. 607); 
United States v. Healey (160 U. S. 136); 
United States v. American Trucking Associa- 
tion (310 U. S. 534)). Accordingly, if you, 
as Secretary of Labor, were to take the posi- 
tion that the powers of the Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division under section 
10 of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947 are 
not affected by section 2 of Reorganization 
Pian No. 2, the courts in any action under 
that act would give great weight to your in- 
terpretation of the limitations of that sec- 
tion. 


Mr. BALL. I also have here a Gen- 
eral Order No. 29 of the Department of 
Labor headed “Delegation of functions,” 
signed by L. B. Schwellenbach, the Sec- 
retary, reading as follows: 

Effective upon the approval of the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1947, 
the functions transferred to me under sec- 
tion 2 of that plan are hereby delegated to 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Department of Labor. 


Mr. President, I agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri that 
there is a legal question that perhaps 
some employees might bring a suit, but 
in view of the clear statement of the 
Secretary of Labor, the opinion of his 
solicitor, concurred in by the Assistant 
Solicitor General of the United States, 
I do not think any court could do other 
than go along with the Secretary’s own 
interpretation. Furthermore, although 
I have disagreed with him plenty on 
Policy, I have complete confidence in 
the integrity of the Secretary of Labor, 
and I think he will administer the reor- 
ganization plan in complete conformance 
with his letter to the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Tart] which appears in our report. 
In other words, the rule-making func- 
tion, the interpretation of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act on which employers 
are entitled to rely in good faith under 
the Portal-to-Portal Act, will continue 
to remain in Mr. McComb, who is now 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division, having been appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate 
at the present session. 

As I have previously stated, I do not 
believe that in the long run the creation 
of independent agencies within a Cabi- 
net department is sound administrative 
procedure; and I think the sooner we 
can group such independent agencies 
into Cabinet departments and hold the 
Secretaries responsible for their admin- 
istration, the better. Certainly the ad- 
ministration of a Fair Labor Standards 
Act designed to eliminate sweatshop 
conditions in industry and protect the 
working standards of labor logically be- 
longs in the Department of Labor. 

Already in this session Congress has 
taken out of the Department of Labor 
one of its major divisions, namely, the 
Conciliation Service, and established it 
as an independent agency. If we are to 
continue to take out of that Depart- 
ment bureaus, functions, and divisions 
which logically belong there, if they be- 
long anywhere in Government, and grad- 
ually strip it down to simply a secretary 
and a few assistant secretaries with 
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virtually nothing to do, I think we shall 
not be serving well the interests of the 
60,000,000 men and women who com- 
prise our labor force. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask 
the Senator if the reason for taking Con- 
ciliation Service out of the Department 
was not the idea that in dealing be- 
tween employers and employees there 
should be an independent agency, with- 
out bias or favor for either employer or 
employee. 

Mr. BALL. The reason which im- 
pelled that change is that mediation is 
not exactly quasi-judicial, but a semi- 
judicial function; and having it admin- 
istered by a Cabinet officer who by law 
is required to represent the interests of 
one party did not seem to us sound pro- 
cedure. We thought it was better as 
an independent agency. 

Mr. COOPER. Following out the Sen- 
ator’s logic, does not the Wage and Hour 
Administrator, in the issuance of rules 
and regulations, and in determinations, 
also occupy a quasi-judicial position? 

Mr. BALL. No; I do not think so. I 
believe that rule making is an admin- 
istrative function. 

Mr. COOPER. But would not the 


‘Senator say that his function in mak- 


ing decisions and determinations is of 
a quasi-judicial nature? 

Mr. BALL. No more so than rule mak- 
ing under any law would be. The same 
thing applies to the Bacon-Davis Act 
and the Walsh-Healey Act. Under the 
Portal-to-Portal Act the President has 
the rule-making authority. In other 
words, he interprets in greater detail the 
provisions of the law passed by Con- 
gress. Of course, his interpretations are 
finally subject to court review. 

Mr. COOPER. Would not the Sena- 
tor say that the same logic which 
prompted the Congress in removing the 
Conciliation Service from the Depart- 
ment of Labor should also apply to rul- 
ings of the Wage and Hour Administra- 
tion, as between employer and employee? 

Mr. BALL. No; I think that is an en- 
tirely different function. In adminis- 
tering the wage-hour law the official 
charged with that responsibility is in 
effect enforcing a law passed to protect 
the standards of working people. Even 
under an independent agency there has 
been a somewhat partisan administra- 
tion. The enforcement is going to be 
as vigorous as it can be made; and it 
should be. 

Mr. COOPER. I remember that dur- 
ing the hearings there was some testi- 
mony to the effect that the Wage-Hour 
Administrator had issued more than 
100,000 decisions or rulings affecting em- 
ployers and employees. Would the Sen- 
ator consider that an agency which is- 
sued more than 100,000 rulings affecting 
employers and employees should be an 
independent agency, and not under a 
Department whose chief purpose is to 
promote the interest of labor alone? 

Mr. BALL. His rulings, for example, 
in determining whether coal yards or 
lumber yards are in interstate commerce 
or not, are all finally subject to court 
interpretation. But his decision must 
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be made in accordance with the rules laid 
down in the act. I think it is perfectly 
logical to have such decisions made by 
an agency which is part of a department 
primarily devoted to furthering the in- 
terests of labor and protecting labor 
standards. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand the Sen- 
ator’s position, but I think he knows 
that the courts have held that while 
rulings of the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
trator are not conclusive, the courts will 
give them great weight. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self five minutes more. 

Mr. COOPER. It seems to me that 
there is an area in which his determina- 
tions would have great effect on the 
courts. 

Mr. BALL. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. For that reason, the 
agency should be impartial. 

Mr. BALL. Merely because the Secre- 
tary of Labor is supposed to further the 
interest of labor, that does not mean 
that he is going to be completely biased 
in his interpretation of the law. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BALL. I believe that he is going 
to interpret the law so as to carry out 
the intent, namely, to protect the work- 
ing standards of men and women who 
work. I believe that he will carry out 
that intent as fully as possible. Per- 
sonally, I hope that some day we can 
extend the protection of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act as far as possible under 
the interstate-commerce clause. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If we take this 
agency from the Department of Labor, 
about all we shall have left will be the 
Women’s Bureau and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Is it true that the 
House eliminated altogether from the ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of 
Labor any appropriation for the Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards? 

Mr. BALL. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So if that elimination 
should stand, that Division would be 
abolished, in effect. There would be no 
money to support it. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That emphasizes 
what the Senator says, that if the re- 
organization plan is defeated, and the 
agency about which we are talking, the 
Employment Service, is eliminated, there 
will be left nothing but a skeleton of the 
Department of Labor under the Organic 
Act by which it was established in 1913. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator is correct. 
We shall have a Secretary, an Under 
Secretary, and three assistants, with vir- 
tually nothing to do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Secretary will 
be what we call “functus officio” with no 
“officio.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota if it 
is not true that prior to December 1941, 
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when the Federal Government took over 
the employment offices from the States, 
the Social Security Department of the 
Federal Government provided the funds 
with which the States administered the 
offices. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So the offices 
operated in the States by the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Service received 
funds from the Federal Government, and 
all their funds came from one office prior 
to the time the Federal Government took 
over in 1941. 

Mr. BALL. Yes; but there were 
always two separate grants, one for the 
Employment Service and one for the 
Unemployment Compensation Division, 
just as there have been for the past 2 
years. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is true; 
but there was one administrator in the 
State government and one administra- 
tor in the Federal Government, who had 
dealings with each other relative to the 
administration of funds. 

Mr. BALL. That is true. I pointed 
out that fact. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
BaRKLEVYI] says that there will be nothing 
left in the Department of Labor but the 
Women’s Bureau and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This was not a func- 
tion of the Department of Labor prior to 
December 31, 1941. 

Mr. BALL. It was from 1933 until 
1939. The Employment Service was in 
the Department of Labor. It was placed 
there by the Wagner-Peyser Act, passed 
in 1933. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then it was 
taken over 

Mr. BALL. From 1939 to 1942 it was 
in the Social Security Board, and from 
1942 until 1945 it was in the War Man- 
power Commission. Since 1945 it has 
been in the Department of Labor. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. So in the period 


up to the time of the war, in 1942, when 
these employment offices were becoming 
more and more effective—at least in New 
England—they were being handled by 
one administrator in Washington deal- 
ing with the State administrator. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
direct my remarks to the Report of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
concerning Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1947. I have in mind specifically that 
portion of the plan which deals with the 
location of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. You will recall, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the majority of the commit- 
tee concluded that the proper location 
for the United States Employment Serv- 
ice is in the Department of Labor. I 
am in complete agreement with this 
conclusion. 

Anyone who is at all familiar with the 
objectives and functions of the United 
States Employment Service and the part 
which it plays in our public employment 
office system, must recognize that this 
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program lies at the very heart of the 
labor functions. The Employment Serv- 
ice is an essential part of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and its activities coincide 
with the basic purposes for which the 
Department of Labor was established. 
There is, of necessity, a very close work- 
ing relationship between the Employ- 
ment Service and the other bureaus 
which make up the Department of Labor. 

The Apprentice Training Service in 
the Department of Labor, for example, 
depends in a large measure on employ- 
ment-service assistance and advice. The 
apprentice-training program is respon- 
sible for determining the character and 
scope of the apprentice-training pro- 
gram and the particular skills for which 
such training should be encouraged and 
developed. The Employment Service 
must advise the Apprentice Training 
Service on job opportunities and emerg- 
ing labor requirements. In the States 
these two programs are closely related 
and involve the selection and referral of 
new entrants into the labor market and 
veterans and other workers who are best 
qualified by reason of their interests and 
potentialities to benefit from Apprentice 
Training Service programs. Similarly, 
the other bureaus in the Department of 
Labor—the Division of Labor Standards, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 
Women’s Bureau—perform functions 
which require the cooperation of the 
Employment Service. Technical in- 
formation and assistance are inter- 
changed between the Employment Serv- 
ice and these bureaus. 

Because of the very close working re- 
lationships that exist between the 
United States Employment Service and 
the other bureaus in the Department of 
Labor and because the employment- 
service activity is so clearly a labor func- 
tion, it is difficult for me, Mr. President, 
to understand the position taken by the 
minority members of the committee. 

I particularly note the position taken 
by the minority to the effect that any 
reorganization plan submitted to the 
Congress by the President should be 
judged with respect to the expressed 
purposes of the Reorganization Act. To 
my way of thinking, the most important 
purpose set forth in the Reorganiza- 
tion Act is to group, coordinate, and con- 
solidate agencies and functions of the 
Government, as nearly as may be, ac- 
cording to major purposes. It is my be- 
lief that if this objective is pursued, then 
it is possible to bring about the other 
purposes of the Reorganization Act such 
as reduction of expenditures, promotion 
of economy, efficiency of Government 
operations, and the elimination of over- 
lapping and duplication of effort. It is 
for this reason that I find it difficult to 
understand how the minority of the 
committee could be opposed to the 
permanent location of the United States 
Employment Service in the Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. President, some 14 years have 
elapsed since the United States Employ- 
ment Service was established by the 
Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933. Except for 
a period of 3 years, the United States 
Employment Service has always been 
outside of the Federal Security Agency. 
The only occasion on which Congress de- 
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clared its position with regard to the 
location of the United States Employ- 
ment Service was in the enactment of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act. That legisla- 
tion specifically provided for locating 
the United States Employment Service 
in the Department of Labor. 

The subsequent transfers of the United 
States Employment Service to other 
agencies have all been made by Presi- 
dential order. The transfer to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency in 1939 by Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 resulted in the consoli- 
dation of the Employment Service func- 
tions with unemployment benefit func- 
tions of the Social Security Board. 
During that 3-year period, unemploy- 
ment compensation functions were given 
precedence over Employment Service ac- 
tivities. Indeed, prompt payment of un- 
employment compensation benefits was 
given higher priority than placing an un- 
employed worker ona job. I regard it as 
significant, Mr. President, that when this 
country was faced by a national emer- 
gency and emphasis had to be given to 
mobilization of manpower resources, the 
United States Employment Service was 
removed from the Federal Security 
Agency and placed in an agency whose 
sole responsibility concerned the resolu- 
tion of manpower problems. This 
agency, the War Manpower Commission, 
was liquidated in September 1945. On 
the basis of a careful review of the func- 
tions of the United States Employment 
Service in a peacetime labor market, the 
President transferred the United States 
Employment Service to the Department 
of Labor where it is now located. 

During the period in which the United 
States Employment Service has been a 
part of the Department of Labor it has 
developed a program which is necessary 
to assure maximum employment and job 
continuity. ‘The Employment Service 
program now provides for complete 
placement services, special services to 
veterans, employment counseling, labor 
market information, industrial services, 
and community cooperation with groups 
concerned with employment problems. 
This program did not exist at the time 
the United States Employment Service 
was a part of the Federal Security 
Agency. The Employment Service pro- 
gram now provides more services to em- 
ployers than ever before in its previous 
history. At the request of employers, 
employment offices now provide them 
with industrial services concerning 
methods which will assure better selec- 
tion, induction, and in-plant transfer of 
workers so that labor turnover can be 
reduced. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am sorry, but I want 
to get through with my prepared re- 
marks. Then if I have time I shall be 
glad to yield. 

The employment offices provide em- 
ployers with occupational analysis mate- 
rials, job-testing methods, and other re- 
lated services. Labor market informa- 
tion reflecting employment and unem- 
ployment trends, hiring practices, and 
similar related data is provided to em- 
ployers so that they may better deter- 
mine location of plant facilities, hiring 
schedules, and the adjustments of their 
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working forces. The Employment Serv- 
ice is today making more placements in 
higher paying jobs having prospects of 
regular employment than ever before in 
its history. Obviously, the employment 
service could not carry on such a suc- 
cessful program unless it had employer 
confidence and job orders from employ- 
ers. 

It is my belief, Mr. President, that be- 
cause the United States Employment 
Service has been operating in an agency 
free from welfare and relief programs, 
it has received wide public acceptance. 
Employers and workers have come to use 
the facilities of our public employment 
offices on a greater scale than ever before. 
It would be most unfortunate if this ex- 
perience were to be reversed and public 
misunderstanding and confusion develop 
because the Employment Service was 
once again associated with welfare and 
relief activities. For this reason, I am 
heartily in favor of continuing the United 
States Employment Service permanently 
in the Department of Labor. 

It may interest the Members of this 
body to know, Mr. President, that section 
604 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944—the so-called GI bill—pro- 
vides, and I quote: 

The Federal agency administering the 
United States Employment Service shall 
maintain that service as an operating en- 
tity. 

This provision of the statute was en- 
acted subsequent to the provisions of the 
reorganization plan of 1939 which abol- 
ished the United States Employment 
Service and consolidated its functions 
with those of unemployment compensa- 
tion. In my opinion this section of the 
GI bill, providing for maintaining the 
United States Employment Service as 
an operating entity, is designed to assure 
that no matter what administrative re- 
organization might take place, no action 
should be taken to impede or interfere 
with the major or proper objectives of 
the public employment service. These 
objectives are to assure high levels of 
productive employment and to facilitate 
job stability. 

The national veterans’ organizations, 
working closely with the Congress at the 
time the GI bill was enacted, were par- 
ticularly concerned that every effort be 
made to assure effective employment as- 
sistance and job counseling. It is for 
this reason that the GI bill provides for 
maintaining the identity of the United 
States Employment Service as an op- 
erating organization. It, in effect, re- 
scinds that portion of the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1939 which 
consolidated the functions of the United 
States Employment Service with those 
of unemployment compensation. 

The reasoning which justified this ac- 
tion so that veterans might be given the 
maximum of employment assistance is 
equally applicable to nonveterans. Only 
if the United States Employment Serv- 
ice continues in a department of Govern- 
ment, whose primary activities are con- 
cerned with the labor functions and the 
problems growing out of the labor mar- 
ket, can we have any assurance that the 
employment-service program will not be 
diluted or subordinated to other ac- 
tivities. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. May I have five more 
minutes? 

Mr. BALL. I yield five additional min- 
utes to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I find 
that both the majority and the minority 
members of the committee are in agree- 
ment on at least one point. Both groups 
are agreed that the objective should be 
to find the unemployed worker a job, 
rather than to pay benefits. To me, this 
is a crucial point, and logically leads to 
the conclusion that the United States 
Employment Service should be perma- 
nently located in the Department of La- 
bor. It is inevitable that if the United 
States Employment Service were to be 
located in some department of Govern- 
ment whose primary concern is with wel- 
fare, health, education, or relief activi- 
ties, the objectives of the public employ- 
ment service would fail to receive their 
proper emphasis. I think this point 
needs to be emphasized above all others. 

As a matter of fact, the experience in 
the States where both the employment 
service and unemployment compensation 
programs are administered indicates that 
in some 15 States the employment serv- 
ice is locatted in a State department of 
labor or a comparable State agency. In 
six additional States, the employment 
service is located in a department which 
carries on responsibilities for unemploy- 
ment compensation and other labor func- 
tions. It is important te note, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in no State are the employment 
service and unemployment compensation 
programs administered by an agency 
which also has responsibility for health, 
welfare, education, or relief activities. 

I do not argue that the logic which 
compels the coordination of employment 
service and unemployment compensation 
activities in a single State agency is neces- 
sarily applicable to the organizational 
structure which should apply within the 
Federal Government. Much can be said, 
however, for bringing the unemployment 
compensation functions to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. But, on the contrary, lit- 
tle can be said for transferring the Em- 
ployment Service out of the Department 
of Labor to an independent agency. 

As I review the history of the United 
States Employment Service, the growth 
and development of the public employ- 
ment service system in this country, and 
the advances made by the Employment 
Service when it was not a part of the 
Federal Security Agency, I must conclude 
that the proper permanent location for 
the United States Employment Service 
is in the Department of Labor. When, 
in addition, consideration is given to the 
related labor functions carried on in the 
Department of Labor, it seems to me 
that the justification for continuing the 
United States Employment Service in 
that Department on a permanent basis 
is overwhelming. I strongly urge my 
colleagues to support the President’s 
Reorganization Plan which would have 
the effect of assuring this country the 
continuance of a vital effective public 
employment service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Rrconp as a part 
of my remarks my answers to certain 
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questions. Time does not permit my 
reading of the answers. The questions 


are important, and I wish to say to my 
colleagues that in my opinion the answers 
to these questions are favorable to placing 
the Employment Service permanently in 
the Department of Labor. 

The first question is, Why not provide 
for the merger of unemployment com- 
pensation and employment service pro- 
grams? 

The second question is, Is it not a fact 
that both the Federal Security Agency 
and the United States Employment Serv- 
ice have about the same kind of programs 
and deal with the same agencies? 

Mr. President, let me say, briefly, that 
my answer to that question is “No.” 

The third question is: Is it not true 
that local employment offices get workers 
jobs and also pay unemployed workers 
benefits? 

Mr. President, that is not true. 

The fourth question is as follows: Is it 
not true that the main arguments made 
by the State officials for the transfer of 
the United States Employment Service 
to the Federal Security Agency is based 
upon considerations of economy? 

The fifth question: Is it not true that 
the transfer of the United States Em- 
ployment Service to the Federal Security 
Agency would result in more economical 
and efficient administration of both the 
unemployment compensation and em- 
ployment service programs, and would 
improve relationships with the States? 

The sixth question: Since both the un- 
employment compensation and the em- 
ployment service programs are adminis- 
tered in all States by a single agency, 
why should not the United States Em- 
ployment Service be transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency, where the un- 
employment compensation program is 
now being administered? 

The next question is as follows: What 
is the purpose of section 2 of the plan 
transferring powers of the Administra- 
tor under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938? 

Next, Mr. President, someone may ask 
upon what I base my conclusion that the 
power to make administrative rulings 
will not pass to the Secretary of Labor. 

The next question: Do I conclude that 
the Administrator will continue as a 
statutorily-created officer who, according 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
must be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

The next question is as follows: What 
are the practical reasons for transferring 
all other powers than those under the 
Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947, from the 
Administrator to the Secretary? 

Mr. President, I ask that those ques- 
tions and my answers to them, which, I 
submit, support placing this Employ- 
ment Service permanently in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, be printed at this point in 
the Rxconn, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the questions 
and answers were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Question. Why not provide for the merger 
of unemployment compensation and em- 
ployment service programs? 

Answer. Action along this line was taken 
in 1939 when the United States Employment 
Service was abolished and its functions were 
consolidated with those of unemployment 
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compensation in the Social Security Board. 
The experience was highly unsatisfactory. 
The employment service activities were sub- 
ordinated to those of unemployment com- 
pensation. I am glad to note that there is 
complete agreement among both the minor- 
ity and majority members of the committee 
that finding jobs for unemployed workers 
is more important than payment of unem- 
ployment benefits. However, if we were to 
merge these two programs and place them 
in an agency which is responsible primarily 
for social insurance, health, welfare, and 
education activities, we would once again 
find employment service activities subordi- 
nated. As a result, payment of benefits 
would be regarded as more important than 
finding jobs for unemployed workers. 

I might note that the veterans organiza- 
tions have been very much concerned about 
the danger of subordinating the employment 
service to unemployment compensation ac- 
tivities. As a matter of fact, you will find 
in section 604 of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 a provision to the effect 
that whatever agency is responsible for the 
United States Employment Service must 
maintain that Service as an operating entity. 
In other words, the provisions of this act 
rescind the provisions of the 1939 reor- 
ganization plan, since that plan abolished 
the United States Employment Service and 
merged its functions with those of unem- 
ployment compensation. The veterans feel 
that maximum employment assistance and 
job counseling can only be assured if the 
employment service activities are not merged 
with those of other programs. 

Question. Isn't it a fact that both the 
Federal Security Agency and the United 
States Employment. Service have about the 
same kind of programs and deal with the 
same agencies? 

Answer. No; this is true only in part. It 
is correct that the same State agency ad- 
ministers both the employment service and 
unemployment compensation programs, but 
these two programs are distinctly different, 
The statutory responsibilities placed upon 
the United States Employment Service are 
not the same as those placed upon the Social 
Security Administration in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. In the case of the United 
States Employment Service, the Wagner- 
Peyser Act requires that it shall maintain 
a national system of employment offices. The 
act also requires that the United States Em- 
ployment Service shall provide technical as- 
sistance and promote uniformity in admin- 
istrative and statistical procedures. The 
USES is required to collect and publish in- 
formation on employment opportunities. It 
is required to assist the local offices in meet- 
ing problems peculiar to their localities. 
None of these statutory responsibilities is 
found in the Social Security Act as it relates 
to the administration of the unemployment 
compensation program. In other words, the 
public employment service system is made 
up of a Nation-wide network of local offices 
involving Federal-State cooperation. The 
unemployment compensation system, how- 
ever, consists of independent State systems 
and are in no way set up as a national pro- 
gram. Just to cite one example, the USES 
is required by law to operate a system for the 
clearance of labor among the States. In the 
case of unemployment compensation, how- 
ever, when a claimant wishes to receive ben- 
efits in one State for work performed in an- 
other State, the Social Security Administra- 
tion has nothing whatsoever to do with that 
activity. In fact, the arrangements for in- 
terstate payment of benefits has been worked 
out between the States and the Social Se- 
curity Administration has not participated 
in it at all. 

Question. Isn't it true that local employ- 
ment offices get workers jobs and also pay 
unemployed workers benefits? 

Answer. That is not true. As a matter of 
fact, the Employment Service must provide 
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assistance to all job seekers without regard 
to their prior work experience or whether 
they have been subject to unemployment- 
compensation laws. As a result, employment 
Offices give assistance to youth who enter 
the labor market for the first time, to vet- 
erans who may have had no prior work ex- 
perience and who may not be subject to un- 
employment-compensation laws, and to 
workers in such activities as agriculture, do- 
mestic service, Government, and the like, 
which are not covered by unemployment- 
compensation laws. In fact, there are 60,- 
000,000 people in our labor force today and 
25,000,000 of these people have no unem- 
ployment-compensation coverage. 

It is true that in some States provision is 
made for housing certain unemployment- 
compensation functions in the local offices, 
When these functions are carried on, how- 
ever, they are not as a part of the employ- 
ment-service program. As a matter of fact, 
because of the specialized Knowledge and 
qualifications required for employment-serv- 
ice activities, the use of employment-service 
staff for unemployment-compensation func- 
tions in a local office is highly uneconomical 
and inefficient and can be justified for only 
very short periods of time under emergency 
circumstances. 

Question. Is it not true that the main argu- 
ment made by the State officials for the trans- 
fer of the USES to the Federal Security 
Agency is based upon considerations of 
economy? 

Answer. Yes. Many State officials do argue 
that the transfer of the USES to the FSA 
would result in increased economy. I am 
somewhat loath, however, to accept their 
views. I know as a matter of fact that 
these very same officials are the ones who 
submitted budgets to the USES indicating 
that approximately $79,000,000 would be re- 
quired during the next fiscal year to operate 
the public employment offices. The USES 
independently estimated that about $72,000,- 
000 would be required for this purpose and 
this amount was submitted as the budget 
request to the Congress, As you know, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee after re- 
viewing this matter came to the conclusion 
that the public employment offices could be 
operated at a cost of $57,000,000. In other 
words, these same State officials who argued 
economy are asking for $22,000,000 more to 
operate the employment offices than the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee has deemed 
necessary for that purpose. 

Question. Isn’t it true that the transfer of 
the United States Employment Service to the 
Federal Security Agency would result in more 
economical and efficient administration of 
both the unemployment compensation and 
employment service programs, and would im- 
prove relationships with the States? 

Answer. Certain economies can be achieved 
when two agencies are in the same depart- 
ment of Government and those agencies deal 
with a single State agency. Such economies 
as can be achieved, however, have already 
taken place. The United States Employment 
Service and the Federal Security Agency have 
already issued joint instructions on fiscal 
matters, budget preparation, personnel merit 
standards, and auditing of State expendi- 
tures. The economies which are possible are 
limited entirely to the routine business man- 
agement, housekeeping functions. No econ- 
omies can be achieved with respect to the 
operations or functions which characterize 
the employment service program as against 
those which characterize the unemployment 
compensation program. These are distinctly 
different programs involving highly special- 
ized and different technical instructions, pro- 
cedures, and methods of operation. Even 
when the United States Employment Service 
was located in the Federal Security Agency, 
it was necessary to maintain a separate or- 
ganizational unit for the activities which 
distinctly dealt with employment service 
program matters, 
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It is my opinion that more important than 
the few dollars saved through joint adminis- 
trative instructions is the assurance that the 
objectives and purposes of che employment 
service program will be achieved. By the 
same token, I should not want to see the 
objectives of the unemployment compensa- 
tion program distorted through any merging 
of the activities of that program with those 
of the employment service. In the final 
analysis, the employment service program is 
concerned with getting workers jobs and pro- 
viding employers with the workers they need. 
The unemployment compensation program is 
concerned with the payment of benefits to 
workers who are involuntarily unemployed. 
Each has its own contribution to make and 
the merger of these programs would do 
neither one any good. 

Question. Since both the unemployment 
compensation and the employment service 
programs are administered in all States by a 
single agency, why should not the USES be 
transferred to the Federal Security Agency 
where the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram is now being administered? 

Answer. The administration of the two 
programs by a single agency in the States is 
quite proper. It is in the States where the 
actual operating activities take place for both 
the employment service and the unemploy- 
ment compensation programs, It does not 
follow, however, that the same type of ad- 
ministrative organization is necessary at the 
Federal level. Indeed, the transfer of the 
USES to the FSA would do great harm to our 
public employment service system. The FSA 
deals with matters of health, education, wel- 
fare, relief, and social insurance. The only 
program in the FSA with which the employ- 
ment service is concerned at all is that of 
unemployment compensation. It seems to 
me that a great deal more can be said for the 
transfer of the unemployment compensation 
program to the Labor Department. Particu- 
larly since little or no relations exist between 
the unemployment compensation program 
and the other programs administered by FSA, 
In the case of the Employment Service, how- 
ever, with the USES located in the Depart- 
ment of Labor very close relationships exist 
to the other labor programs administered by 
that Department. 

In some 21 States the employment service 
is now located in either a State Department 
of Labor or a State agency which administers 
additional labor programs. In those States 
the Employment Service is located in a State 
agency responsible for the administration 
of health, welfare, and relief activities. The 
success of the public employment service in 
this country and the increasing widespread 
use of its facilities by both employers and 
workers is largely attributable to the fact that 
its program is not regarded as one related 
to welfare or relief functions. 

Question. What is the purpose of section 
2 of the plan transferring powers of the 
Administrator under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards of 1938? 

Answer. The purpose is to consolidate un- 
der the Secretary of Labor all administra- 
tive functions under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 with the exception of the 
power to make administrative rulings upon 
which employers are entitled to rely. The 
latter remains a function of the Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division. 

Question. Someone may ask upon what do 
I base my conclusion that the power to make 
administrative rulings will not pass to the 
Secretary of Labor? 

Answer. The power to make administra- 
tive rulings upon which employers are en- 
titled to rely is conferred by section 10 of 
the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947. This pro- 
vision gives a new effect to the rulings of 
the Administrator under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and to the rulings of the Sec- 
retary of Labor under the Davis-Bacon and 
Walsh-Healey Acts. If employers rely on 
these rulings in good faith they cannot be 
subjected to liability under the statutes. 
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By this provision new powers are given to 
the Administrator and to the Secretary in 
relation to each other, and legislative history 
of the Portal-to-Portal Act indicates a defi- 
nite purpose on the part of Congress to give 
these powers under the three statutes to 
the particular officers specified and to no 
other officers. 8 

Now, section 6 (e) of the Reorganization 
Act of 1945 prevents the transfer of any 
agency whose status has been established 
by law in relation to any other agency after 
January 1, 1945. The word “agency” in the 
act by definition includes the Administra- 
tor and the Secretary. The Portal-to-Portal 
Act clearly established the status of the 
Administrator in relation to the Secretary 
for the purpose of exercising the powers 
conferred by section 10. These powers there- 
fore remain in the Administrator. 

Question, Do I conclude that the Admin- 
istrator will continue as a statutorily created 
officer who, acco to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, must be appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate? 

Answer. For the purposes of exercising the 
powers conferred under section 10 of the Por- 
tal-to-Portal Act, that is true. 

Question. What are the practical reasons 
for transferring all other powers than those 
under the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947, from 
the Administrator to the Secretary? 

Answer, The Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division was given an independent 
status when the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was first passed in 1938, At the same time 
the division he administers is in the De- 
partment of Labor and the Secretary of Labor 
is generally held responsible by the public 
for the policies and personnel of the Ad- 
ministrator even though the Secretary has 
no statutory control over either. 

At the present time the Secretary has final 
authority in regard to administration of the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act under 
which is prescribed prevailing minimum 
wages and under which is enforced these 
wages plus required overtime compensation 
and provisions relating to child labor. The 
Secretary also determines minimum wages 
under the Davis-Bacon Act and has the fixed 
responsibility for administering the child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Now these acts raise problems exactly 
similar to those under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and it is the belief of the committee 
that all of these powers should be carried out 
as far as possible by the same agency of 
the Government. The Secretary of Labor as 
a Cabinet officer was the choice of the plan, 
and this choice seeems to be sound. 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I yield 15 
minutes to the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the pending concurrent 
resolution. I favor the President’s Re- 
organization Plan No. 2. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, which held 
hearings on the plan, I have followed 
very closely the testimony presented be- 
fore that committee concerning the per- 
manent location of the United States 
Employment Service. I am in complete 
accord with the majority views expressed 
in the report of the committee to the ef- 
fect that the United States Employment 
Service should be permanently located in 
the United States Department of Labor. 
This conclusion is based upon a careful 
review of the facts, and in no way has 
been dictated by considerations of party 
Politics. 
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It is my opinion, Mr. President, that 
any consideration involving the adminis- 
trative reorganization of Government 
agencies must be guided by a study of the 
Government functions performed by the 
agency and the relationship of those 
functions to others in the department or 
branch of government in which the 
agency would be placed. Our Federal- 
State system of public employment of- 
fices is concerned with two major objec- 
tives: First, increasing the level of em- 
ployment; and second, maintaining job 
stability. The services rendered by the 
public employment offices to employers, 
veterans, and other job seekers, and to 
community groups concerned with em- 
ployment problems, are designed to 
achieve these objectives, 

No one can question for a moment 
that the functions, activities, and objec- 
tives of the public employment service 
system are labor functions. The United 
States Employment Service is the Fed- 
eral agency with which the State em- 
ployment services are affliated. The 
statutory responsibilities placed upon the 
United States Employment Service and 
the functions with which that agency is 
concerned clearly constitute a labor 
function. Effective governmental ac- 
tion on labor problems requires proper 
assignment of responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of Federal programs in- 
volving labor functions. Surely, we are 
agreed that the labor functions carried 
on by the United States Employment 
Service are closely related to the other 
labor functions found in the United 
States Department of Labor. The poli- 
cies and operations of the Employment 
Service must be determined in relation 
to over-all labor standards, labor statis- 
tics, labor training, and labor law—for 
all of which the Labor Department is the 
central point in the Government. The 
work of the Employment Service ties in 
with that of other units of the Labor De- 
partment, and there is an interchange 
of technical information and assistance 
between them. These considerations 
should be controlling in determining the 
permanent location of the United States 
Employment Service. 

My concern with the proper location 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice arises not only from the importance 
of this question as it affects the Federal 
Government organization, but also be- 
cause it has a very strong bearing on the 
activities of the public employment of- 
fices within the States. The unemploy- 
ment-compensation and employment- 
service programs within the States are 
generally administered by a single agen- 
cy, but it is important to note that in 20 
States, plus Hawaii, the employment 
service is located in a State agency which 
is either the State department of labor 
or an agency responsible for additional 
labor functions. 

Let me emphasize at this point, Mr. 
President, that the reorganization plan 
does not in any manner affect the rights 
of the States to place the services in one 
agency or to separate them. In other 
words, the States may run this activity 
at whatever level they deem wise and ex- 
pedient. No State has located the em- 
ployment service in an agency which is 
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also responsible for health, welfare, edu- 
cation, or relief activities. 

I was impressed by the fact that a 
number of State administrators who ap- 
peared before the committee in favor of 
the transfer of the United States Em- 
ployment Service to the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency came from States in which 
their programs were supervised by a 
State department of labor. For exam- 
ple, the State administrator from New 
York testified to the effect that the 
United States Employment Service 
should not remain in the United States 
Department of Labor, although he and 
his agency are a part of the New York 
State Department of Labor. Again, a 
State official from Wisconsin appeared 
before the committee opposing the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan, so far as the 
location of the United States Employ- 
ment Service was concerned. Yet that 
official is a part of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission, which is responsible 
for carrying out a number of labor func- 
tions in the State in addition to that of 
the employment service. 

I am particularly impressed by a pub- 
lic statement recently made by Mr. Ed- 
ward Corsi, industrial commissioner of 
the New York State Department of La- 
bor, regarding the employment service 
and unemployment compensation pro- 
grams. In that statement he said: 

There was some fear, when the employ- 
ment services were returned to the States, 
that the placement function would be sub- 
ordinate to unemployment insurance. While 
placement and compensation are closely re- 
lated, and in some respect interdependent, 
the compensation activities are concerned 
almost exclusively with matters having to do 
with financial and taxation problems and 
procedure, They require a different approach 
and a different type of thinking. Placement, 
on the other hand, is to a larger extent an 
activity concerned with personal, human 
relationships, and values. Over and above 
procedural requirements it necessitates mas- 
tery of a very specialized technique and per- 
sonal contacts that place a premium on abil- 
ity to be helpful to people, to influence them 
constructively, and to analyze human mo- 
tives and behavior. The two functions are 
in many respects incompatible, and, if too 
closely combined or integrated, might lead 
to operative difficulties. We have therefore, 
to a very large extent, maintained the set-up 
which we had prior to federalization of the 
Employment Service. The two Bureaus co- 
operate administratively to the extent re- 
quired by the law and operate separately as 
units in the field. In New York City place- 
ment and insurance offices are wholly inde- 
pendent, both as to location and operation. 
While in some up-State cities both occupy 
the same premises, their operations are 
wholly separate and distinct. We find that 
this set-up operates very satisfactorily. 


The importance of permanently locat- 
ing the United States Employment Serv- 
ice in the Department of Labor cannot be 
overemphasized. I am especially con- 
cerned with this question because of its 
implications for my own State of Loui- 
siana. Within the past few weeks I have 
received a letter from Mr. H. B. Turcan, 
who is responsible for the administration 
of both the employment service and un- 
employment compensation programs in 
my State. This letter sets forth very 
clearly and persuasively the compelling 
reasons for locating the United States 
Employment Service in the Labor De- 
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partment. I think, Mr. President, that 
the contents of this letter should be 
known to all of my colleagues. This 
letter states: 


Dran SENATOR ELLENDER: I am taking the 
liberty of addressing this letter to you as a 
member of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and as such you will have 
before your committee the question of pass- 
ing on the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No, 2. 

As administrator of the division of em- 
ployment security of the department of 
labor in the State of Louisiana I have the re- 
sponsibility for seeing that an effective and 
efficient State Employment Service is avail- 
able to the veterans and other working people 
of our State. 

I am, therefore, submitting to you my rea- 
sons why I may hope that you will support 
the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2, 
which is devoted in part to retaining the 
United States Employment Service perma- 
nently in the United States Department of 
Labor. 

As you know, the United States Employ- 
ment Service was created as a Bureau in the 
United States Department of Labor for the 
specific purpose of minimizing unemploy- 
ment through the prompt and efficient 
matching of men and jobs. This is an im- 
portant part of the responsibility of the De- 
partment of Labor under the act creating 
that Department, namely, to advance the 
wage earners opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment. 

A Committee on Administrative Organiza- 
tion was appointed by President Roosevelt in 
1937 to conduct a study of the various func- 
tions of the independent agencies that had 
mushroomed up in the Federal Government. 
This committee recommended to Fresident 
Roosevelt that the United States Employ- 
ment Service should remain in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, where it had been established 
in 1933 by the Wagner-Peyser Act. The com- 
mittee’s recommendation recognized that the 
Federal Department of Labor should be re- 
sponsible for the following activities: 

To advise the President with regard to 
labor problems; to conduct research on em- 
ployment, wages, cost of living, and work- 
ing conditions; to handle labor relations and 
controversies; to enforce labor laws; and to 
administer employment offices and the Fed- 
eral aspects of Federal-State programs of 
social security where right rather than need 
is the basis of payment to beneficiaries.” 

This same committee recommended the 
establishing of a Department of Social Wel- 
fare with the following responsibilities: 

“To advise the President with regard to 
social welfare; to administer Federal health, 
educational, and social activities; to conduct 
research in these fields; to administer Federal 
grants, if any, for such purposes as to protect 
the consumer: to conduct the Federal as- 
pects of Federal-State programs of social 
security where need is the basis of payment 
to beneficiaries.” 

As presently constituted, the United States 
Department of Labor includes the following 
units: 

. Apprentice Training Service. 

. Office of the Solicitor. 

. Division of Labor Standards. 
. Conciliation Service. 

. Children’s Bureau (in part). 
Women's Bureau. 

. Wage and Hour Division. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

9. United States Employment Service. 

The Federal Security Agency includes the 
following units: 

Food and Drug Administration. 
. Office of Education. 
. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
. Public Health Service. 
St. Elizabeths and Freedman’s Hospital. 
. Children’s Bureau (part). 
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7. Social Security Administration consist- 
ing of three operating bureaus: 

(a) The Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 

(b) The Bureau of Public Assistance. 

(c) The Bureau of Employment Security. 

Thus while the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions for the establishment of a Department 
of Social Welfare have not been carried out, 
most of the appropriate functions of such 
a department have gradually been brought 
together in the Federal Security Agency. 
These Social Welfare programs deal with 
problems that arise irrespective of the labor 
market, in the fields of child care, old age, 
health, education, etc. 

An examination of the responsibilities. of 
the United States Department of Labor will 
show that the Department has as its respon- 
sibility national labor programs which have 
to do with problems growing out of the labor 
market, particularly as they arise out of the 
relationship of the worker to his job, and 
which deal with services to workers in ob- 
taining employment, with problems of wages, 
hours, working conditions, and manage- 
ment-labor relations. 

I am convinced that the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security is properly one of the 
labor programs mentioned and that admin- 
istration of the law which grants the right 
to insurance of wage losses when employ- 
ment is interrupted, should be the respon- 
sibility of the Department of Labor. 

While I am strongly of the opinion that 
the United States Employment Service and 
the Bureau of Employment Security should 
be within the same department, I am just 
as convinced that the agency of Government 
(State or Federal) which assists an individ- 
ual in finding employment should not be 
associated or identified as a relief agency. 
As pointed out, the Federal Security Agency 
deals primarily with need and the Labor 
Department deals primarily with workers’ 
rights. 

You may be interested to know that from 
actual operating experience during the past 
12 years, we have found that both workers 
and employers respect and use the Em- 
ployment Service to a much greater extent 
when they understand clearly that it is in no 
sense a relief agency and that the Employ- 
ment Service operates solely on the basis of 
employers’ specifications and workers’ quali- 
fications. We have succeeded in establishing 
this position of the Employment Service with 
both workers and employers, but it has been 
a long up-hill fight. If the Employment 
Service should be transferred to the Federal 
Security Agency, which administers its pro- 
grams fundamentally on the basis of need, 
the Employment Service will again inevitably 
be identified as a relief agency. Thus, to 
effect such a transfer will destroy a good 
part of the progress we have made. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
continue the letter: 

Recently I wrote a letter to Mr. Hausman 
who is chairman of the legislative committee 
of the Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies, and made my position 
clear to him, that I believe the USES and 
the Unemployment Compensation programs 
should both be in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor rather than in the Federal 
Security Agency. I am enclosing a copy of 
my letter to him. 

There have been a number of arguments 
advanced by persons appearing before the 
House Committee for transferring the USES 
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from the Department of Labor to the FederaF 
Security Agency. For example, some of these 
people contend that the Federal Security 
Agency is the logical place for the USES, 
while in their own States both the State 
Employment Service and Unemployment 
Compensation administration are in the 
State Department of Labor. 

At the present time there are about 18 
States in which the employment service is 
administered by the State Department of 
Labor, and there is not, to my knowledge, a 
single State in which the employment serv- 
ice or unemployment insurance is adminis- 
tered by a State department of public wel- 
fare. Since it is obvious that no State feels 
that these programs should be administered 
by a public welfare department it seems 
equally obvious that they should not be 
administered by such a department at the 
national level. 

Another peculiar argument advanced for 
transferring the USES is that employers will 
not use the employment service in their com- 
munities if the USES remains in the De- 
partment. of Labor. 

The facts completely explode this argu- 
ment. For example, analysis of reports show 
that in 1940 when the USES was in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, the public employment 
offices of the Nation made approximately 
3,700,000 placements. Of these placements, 
86 percent were in domestic service—in 
private households and other service indus- 
tries—and represented jobs of short duration 
and low wage rates. 

On the other hand, in 1946 with the USES 
in the Department of Labor, total place- 
ments by public employment offices were 
more than 4,500,000, of which only 25 per- 
cent were in service industries, and more 
than 40 percent were in the manufacturing 
industry, where the highest skilled jobs are 
found and the best wages are paid, The 
1946 placements in manufacturing totaled 
three times as many as those made in 1940. 

I have observed from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp that hearings on the President's Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 were scheduled be- 
fore your subcommittee on May 28, and I 
understand there are other hearings sched- 
uled on June 16 and 17 on this subject. Be- 
fore that date I hope to communicate with 
you again as I wish to call your attention 
to certain points in the House report which 
accompanied House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 49 and which opposes the President's 
plan. 

In conclusion, I would like to summarize 
the position of this Agency. 

1. We believe that the USES should re- 
main in the United States Department of 
Labor; . 

2. We believe that the USES and the BES 
(Bureau of Employment Security) should be 
organizationally placed in the same Depart- 
ment; and 

3. We believe that until such times as the 
BES can be transferred to the Labor Depart- 
ment the USES should remain where it is. 

Yours truly, 
H. B. TURCAN, 
Administrator. 


Mr. President, I believe that our public 
employment service system plays a vital 
role in assisting both employers and job 
seekers to meet their employment needs. 
I believe that our Federal-State system 
of public employment offices can only be 
effective if the United States Employment 
Service is located in a department of 
Government whose sole concern is with 
labor problems. I do not want to see 
the functions or the activities of the 
public employment service made subordi- 
nate to welfare or relief programs. I 
strongly urge my colleagues to support 
the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of 1947, and to vote in accordance with 
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the views of majority of the members of 

the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 

fare which has thoroughly reviewed this 
reorganization plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
whom does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the minor- 
ity leader wanted to speak on the con- 
current resolution, but he is not at pres- 
ent on the floor. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from Missouri would like to proceed 
now. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I 
should really prefer to wait until the 
other side has completed its presenta- 
tion, if that could be arranged. 

Mr. BALL. I will say to the Senator 
that I thought I had it arranged. The 
Senator from Kentucky, I presume, is at 
luncheon, and has not returned to the 
floor. So far as I am concerned I have 
completed all that I wanted to say on the 
subject. 

Mr. DONNELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

During the calling of the roll, 

Mr. BALL.- Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the quorum call be 
vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the quorum call will be 
vacated. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the senior Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, how 
much time have I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 

minutes have been allotted to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
Minnesota. I do not know that I shall 
use the entire time at my disposal, be- 
cause the Senator himself has covered 
the issues involved more completely than 
I could hope to do, because I am not a 
member of the committee. I wish very 
briefly to call attention to one or two 
things which I think the Senate ought to 
consider in determining the issue which 
is before us. 

The Department of Labor was created 
in 1913 by the act of March 4, which was 
one of the last acts of the Taft admin- 
istration, signed by President Taft on the 
4th of March. I can very well imagine 
him, according to the custom of that day, 
coming to the Capitol and occupying the 
Presidential room in the Senate wing 
at a time when everyone supposed the 
President had to sign all bills before the 
adjournment of Congress on the 4th of 
March. At any rate, the Department of 
Labor was created by act of March 4, 
1913. The Labor Bureau was created 
prior to that time, but the Department 
of Labor was created on the 4th of 
March 1913. The first Secretary of La- 
bor was appointed by President Wilson 
when he took office on that day. I be- 
lieve William B. Wilson was the first 
Secretary of Labor under that act. 
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It is true that the Department of La- 
bor was created for the purpose of assist- 
ing those who labor for wages in the 
United States. The organic act states 
that— 

The purpose of the Department of Labor 
shall be to foster, promote, and develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the United 
States, to improve their working conditions, 
and to advance thei“ opportunities for prof- 
itable employment. 


It is in accordance with that purpose, 
as stated in the original organic act, 
that the United States Employment 
Service was created. But specifically 
this Service was set up by the Wagner- 
Peyser Act of 1933 as a division in the 
Department of Labor, where it remained 
until 1939, when, by Executive order, it 
was transferred to the Federal Security 
Agency, because the war was coming on, 
and it was necessary to coordinate all 
activities of the Government with re- 
spect to employment. In 1942, because 
of the greater need for coordination and 
ecmcentration due to the war into which 
we had entered, all these functions were 
then transferred to the War Manpower 
Commission, and remained there until 
1945, to the end of the war, when the 
Commission’s function had been com- 
pleted, and then, by Executive order, the 
United States Employment Service re- 
verted to the Department of Labor in 
which it was originally created. 

The issue before us is whether it shall 
remain in the Department of Labor, a 
dcpartment which was created, among 
other things, in order to find profitable 
employment among workers, or whether 
it shall be transferred to the Federal Se- 
curity Agency because that agency has 
to do with the compensation of men who 
are unemployed—two entirely different 
functions. 

The more completely the Department 
of Labor, or the United States Employ- 
ment Service, can find jobs for people, 
the fewer men and women chere will be 
on the compensation rolls by reason of 
unemployment. One function is to find 
jobs for men and women. The other 
function is to pay them compensation if 
there are no jobs. The two functions are 
entirely different. There is, of course, a 
relationship between them, but there is 
no necessary organic connection be- 
tween the two. One of them properly 
belongs to the Federal Security Agency; 
the other, in my judgment, properly be- 
longs to the department set up for the 
purpose of promoting the welfare of la- 
boring people and to find profitable jobs 
for them. 

There are some Senators who seem to 
be under the impression that in some 
way or other the Reorganization Plan No. 
2, upon which we are to vote in a few 
minutes, impinges upon the avthority of 
the States with respect to employment 
services. On account of the necessity to 
concentrate all our efforts toward the or- 
ganization of our manpower during the 
war, the Federal Government took over 
the functions of the States with respect 
to employment, and that was necessary. 
On November 16 last year these State 
functions were returned to the States, 
and they now reside within the States. 
But there must be a coordinating agency, 
there must be a Federal functionary 
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whose duty it is to allocate the funds 
provided by the Federal Government to 
these State agencies. Since 1945 that 
has been done by the United States Em- 
ployment Service in the Department of 
Labor, and there has been no complaint, 
so far as I know, as to the efficiency or 
the cooperative spirit of the Department 
of Labor with respect to the allceation of 
these funds. It should be said that in a 
majority of the States the function of 
finding jobs for people resides within the 
labor departments of those States. 
Some of them also have in that same de- 
partment the function of unemployment 
compensation. But there are very few 
States whose unemployment activities 
are not within the Labor Department of 
the State. 

So far as I can recall, no one has said 
that any State will suffer any embarrass- 
ment or unfairness in the allocation of 
funds or in the cooperation between the 
Federal Government and the States with 
respect to employment because this 
agency is in the Department of Labor in- 
stead of the Social Security Agency. 
That being true, inasmuch as Congress 
placed it there in the beginning, and re- 
placed it there, in a sense, after the war 
had terminated—because it was removed 
therefrom only because of the exigency 
of the war and because of the necessity 
of concentrating and consolidating all 
the employment and unemployment 
compensation functions in one agency— 
it seems to me that there is no logical 
reason why the Department of Labor is 
not the proper repository for the au- 
thority of the United States Employment 
Service. 

Reference has already been made to 
the fact that, by-action of Congress, the 
Department of Labor has been stripped 
of a very large portion of its. functions, 
The Conciliation Service has been re- 
moved. That is a fait accompli. There 
is no use in discussing it now. It has 
already been done. That agency has 
been established as an independent 
agency. Inasmuch as that has been 
done, I hope it will function success- 
fully. I am more concerned about the 
welfare of American working men than 
I am about the agencies which shall ad- 
minister their welfare. Although I ob- 
jected to the elimination of the Concilia- 
tion Service from the Department of 
Labor, it has been done, and I accept it 
and trust that it will function success- 
fully and admirably. 

By refusing any appropriation for the 
Labor Standards Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, unless the elimination 
should be corrected by the Senate, the 
Labor Standards Divison would not be 
removed from the Department of Labor 
to some other department. It would 
simply die because of lack of food. It 
would die from starvation. So we might 
as well remove it from the Department 
of Labor to some other department as 
to kill it entirely. I do not know what 
the Senate will do about it; but the Labor 
Standards Division can be removed from 
the Department of Labor because of the 
lack of any appropriation whatever to 
support it. 

If we take away the Employment 
Service, which is logically a part of a 
Labor Department organization to find 
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profitable employment for people, what 
have we left? We have the Women’s 
Bureau—which I do not minimize—and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. We have 
a Cabinet member, in the tenth Depart- 
ment established by Congress to function 
in order to find profitable employment for 
working people, practically limited to 
gathering statistics about the cost of liv- 
ing and other valuable information with 
respect to our labor situation, in addi- 
tion to the Women’s Bureau. Origin- 
ally the Children’s Bureau was a part 
of the Department of Labor, but that was 
removed by Executive order several years 
ago. 

So, Mr. President, the issue is really 
whether the Employment Service, which 
will be administered by the States, as 
at present, with the allocation of Fed- 
eral funds to the States for administra- 
tive expenses, as at present, should be 
in the Department of Labor, where it 
resided for many years, or whether it 
should be removed to an agency whose 
chief function is to compensate men and 
women because they are not at work. 
It is not the function of that agency to 
find jobs. It is its function to compen- 
sate men and women who are without 
employment, but who must have regis- 
tered for employment in order to re- 
ceive compensation. 

So, Mr. President, I shall vote against 
the concurrent resolution. I shall vote 
to support the position of a majority of 
the committee, which has adversely re- 
ported th- concurrent resolution; and 
I trust that the resolution will be de- 
feated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Kentucky has ex- 
pired. 

All time of the opponents of the con- 
current resolution has expired. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to the proponents 
of the concurrent resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the proponents 
have 24 minutes. 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the concurrent resolution reject- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 2 as pro- 
posed by the President. I have carefully 
examined this reorganization plan. It 
would not save a single dollar. It would 
not result in the dismissal of a single 
Government employee. 

The power which we have granted to 
the President of the United States under 
the Reorganization Act was primarily 
for the purpose of affecting economies. 
The act itself provides that the reor- 
ganization plans should effectuate a sav- 
ing of approximately 25 percent in the 
cost of the various agencies. 

In order to verify the results of my 
own investigation, I communicated by 
telephone with the Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. F. J. Law- 
ton, and asked him this question: 

Would the President’s plan 2 result in any 
economy or result in any increase or de- 
crease in personnel? 


Mr. Lawton’s answer over the tele- 
phone was: 

The answer to both parts of the question 
is No.“ 
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Mr. James. E. Webb, Director of the 
Budget, in testifying on the plan before 
the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, stated: 

Iam aware that the subject of economy has 
always been an issue in considering reorgani- 
zation plans. The messages accompanying 
plans numbered 1 and 2 stated frankly that 
since most of the actions in these two plans 
had already been taken under authority of 
title I of the First War Powers Act, no addi- 
tional savings could be claimed. 


The President, in submitting the plan, 
stated: 

Since the plan does not change existing 
organization, savings cannot be claimed for 
it. However, increased expense and disrup- 
tion of operations would result if present or- 
ganization were terminated, and the activi- 
ties reverted to their former locations. 


Mr. President, the State of Virginia 
and 37 other States are opposed to sec- 
tion 1 of the plan, which established the 
United States Employment Service per- 
manently in the Department of Labor. 
This Service originated in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, under the old Wagner- 
Peyser Act. Under a previous reorgan- 
ization plan President Roosevelt trans- 
ferred the Service to the Social Security 
Board. Under the First War Powers Act 
it was moved first to the War Manpower 
Commission, and later to the Department 
of Labor, where itisnow. However, un- 
less this plan becomes effective the Serv- 
ice will revert to the Social Security 
Board on the expiration of the War Pow- 
ers Act. 

That is what the employment services 
of 38 States think should be done; and 
they are the agencies which have the pri- 
mary responsibility for the operation of 
this part of the plan. 

I want to read, Mr. President, a letter 
which was written to me by the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission of 
the State of Virginia. It is dated June 
5, and I think it is a very excellent pres- 
entation of the entire matter. It reads 
as follows: 

Under the provisions of the above plan, the 
United States Employment Service will be 
permanently administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. If the plan is rejected, the 
United States Employment Service will re- 
vert to the Social Security Administration 
upon the termination of title I of the First 
War Powers Act (U. S. C. 50, App. 601-605). 
We earnestly urge that this plan be rejected 
and hope that you will use your influence to 
that end. 

You will recall that under the provisions 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 the United 
States Employment Service was placed in 
the Department of Labor. This was logicai at 
that time because the Social Security Sys- 
tem had not been established. Subsequent 
to the establishment of the Social Secu- 
rity System and the acceptance by the States 
of the unemployment-compensation provi- 
sions thereof—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BYRD. May I have about 3 min- 
utes? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield three more 
minutes to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. I continue reading from 
the letter, as follows: 
it became obvious that, since the States had 
assumed the functions of administering both 
the Employment Service and the Unemploy- 
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ment Compensation Service as integral and 
coordinated units, the two units could be 
more efficiently and economically operated 
at the Federal level by a single Federal 
agency. Therefore, in 1939 President Roose- 
velt, without objection from the Congress, 
transferred the Employment Service to the 
Social Security Board. In his message ac- 
companying his plan under which the trans- 
fer was made, President Roosevelt stated that 
the consolidation was being done so as “to 
minimize overlapping and duplication, to in- 
crease efficiency, and to reduce expenditures 
to the fullest extent consistent with the effi- 
cient operation of the Government.” 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Roosevelt are 
as sound today as in 1939, 


It is clear, I think, Mr. President, that 
unless this reorganization plan is disap- 
proved, this service, which is vital to the 
States, will become perhaps a permanent 
part of the Labor Department of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the letter, which I have 
not had time to read in full. It is writ- 
ten by the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission of the State of Virginia and 
signed by John Q. Rhodes, Jr., one of the 
commissioners. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

CoMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
COMMISSION, 
Richmond, June 5, 1947. 
Re Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1947. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Under the provisions of the 
above plan, the United States Employment 
Service will be permanently administered by 
the Department of Labor. If the plan is re- 
jected, the United States Employment Serv- 
ice will revert to the Social Security Admin- 
istration upon the termination of title 1 of 
the First War Powers Act (U. S. C. 50, App. 
601-605). We earnestly urge that this plan 
be rejected and hope that you will use your 
influence to that end. 

You will recall that under the provisions 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 the United 
States Employment Service was placed in the 
Department of Labor. This was logical at 
that time because the Social Security Sys- 
tem had not been established. Subsequent 
to the establishment of the Social Security 
System and the acceptance by the States of 
the unemployment-compensation provisions 
thereof, it became obvious that, since the 
States had assumed the functions of ad- 
ministering both the Employment Service 
and the Unemployment Compensation Serv- 
ice as integral and coordinated units, the 
two units could be more efficiently and eco- 
nomically operated at the Federal level by 
a single Federal agency. Therefore, in 1939 
President Roosevelt, without objection from 
the Congress, transferred the Employment 
Service to the Social Security Board. In his 
message accompanying his plan under which 
the transfer was made, President Roosevelt 
stated that the consolidation was being done 
so as to minimize overlapping and duplica- 
tion, to increase efficiency, and to reduce ex- 
penditures to the fullest extent consistent 
with the efficient operation of the Govern- 
ment.” 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Roosevelt are 
as sound today as in 1939. 

On January 1, 1942, the employment serv- 
ice was taken away from the States and 
eventually was operated by the War Man- 
power Commission. Upon the abolishment 
of the War Manpower Commission, the 
United States Employment Service was 
placed temporarily in the Department of 
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Labor. Mr. Truman’s plan seeks to keep the 
United States Employment Service perma- 
nently in the Department of Labor. 

Our objections to this plan are for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

i. It will cost less to administer the Em- 
ployment Service at the Federal level if it is 
administered by the same agency now ad- 
ministering the Federal functions of the Un- 
employment Compensation System. Mr. 
Webb, Federal Budget Director, testified at 
the hearings before the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
on this matter that 1,803 persons are on the 
pay roll of the Department of Labor who give 
their full time to services in connection with 
the administration of the Employment Serv- 
ice. If this Employment Service should be 
returned to the Social Security Administra- 
tion, it would seem that it would then be 
unnecessary to employ so large a number of 
individuals in the administration of the 
Service. Today two separate Federal agen- 
cies, with two separate groups of adminis- 
trators, are estimating, making, and auditing 
expenditures of grants to States for (a) em- 
ployment-service administration, and (b) un- 
employment-compensation administration. 
This entails two budget estimates, two Fed- 
eral appropriations, two of nearly everything, 
in the Federal dealings with a single State 
agency. All the States excepting one have 
unified the unemployment-compensation 
functions and the employment-service func- 
tions under one head. So long as the two 
Services remain separated at the Federal level 
it is necessary for the States in their oper- 
ations to attempt to separate the functions 
for budgetary purposes and to prepare two 
separate budgets. This is a useless burden 
on the States and involves useless expense. 
Both Federal agencies now send separate 
‘teams of auditors to each State in order to 
audit the State's expenditures. Consolida- 
tion, it seems, would make it possible for but 
one team of auditors in this connection. 
Therefore, from the standpoint of economy, 
the plan should be rejected. 

2. Unemployment compensation and job 
placement are so closely related that coordi- 
nation of their functions is necessary both 
at the Federal and State levels. They are 
inseparable units. 

3. The finding of jobs for unemployed 
workers is not primarily a labor function. 
I is an economic problem. This service 
should be forever kept free from so-called 
labor influences. The States operate an in- 
surance system on a business basis. Those 
who seek unemployment compensation be- 
cause of lack of work must be willing and 
eager applicants for any reasonable, suitable 
work. The Department of Labor's in- 
fluences with respect to wages, hours, and 
standards should not be used in such cases. 
The policies of both services—finding jobs 
and paying benefits—must be in the inter- 
est of the public welfare, independent of the 
influences of any particular group. The 
Federal Security Administration we believe 
to be a neutral agency. The Department of 
Labor is not neutral. We would object to 
placing the Employment Service in the De- 
partment of Commerce because it is pri- 
marily engaged in helping capital as distin- 
guished from labor. 

4. Thirty-eight States, as shown by a poll 
of the administrators of all the States, have 
expressed their opposition to the plan. 

5. The Employment Service while admin- 
istered by the States and supervised at the 
Federal level by the Social Security Board 
increased in usefulness and efficiency as com- 
pared with the period prior to 1939 when 
the Labor Department supervised at the Fed- 
eral level. Since it has been under the De- 
partment of Labor its usefulness and em- 
ciency have declined. Employers have not 
utilized its service to the degree desired. 
Since the return of the Employment Service 
to the States, employer interest in the Service 
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has increased to some extent in Virginia. If 
the Service is completely and permanently 
separated from the Department of Labor, we 
feel that employer reaction will be favorable 
and that their interest in the agency will 
increase. 
With kind personal regards, we are, 
Respectfully yours, 
JNO. Q. RRonxs, Jr., 
Commissioner. 
KENNETH C. PATTY, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Counsel for the Commission. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have not 
time to discuss the other provisions, but 
I urge that it will not save a single dollar 
and will not result in the dismissal of a 
single employee. It is desirable that at 
least 25 percent economy may be effected 
in these reorganization programs. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts IMr. SaLroxsTALL I. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
shall speak very briefly on this subject, 
from my experience as governor of one 
of the States dealing with this question. 

In the first place, I believe that the 
whole subject should be administered in 
one department. I should be perfectly 


willing to have all the functions placed 


in the Labor Department. Perhaps that 
could be done under the Lodge-Brown 
study legislation which we passed last 
Friday. 

What is the situation? The employ- 
ers and employees in a State pay in 
money for unemployment compensation. 
That money is paid to the Federal So- 
cial Security Administration. They re- 
tain a very small percentage for admin- 
istrative purposes. They send more 
money for administrative purposes to 
the various State government un- 
employment-compensation offices. The 
balance is held to the credit of the State 
in the Federal Government for purposes 
of unemployment compensation when 
needed. There is one director in the 
State for both employment and unem- 
ployment service. One of the great dif- 
ficulties during the war, when the Fed- 
eral Government took over the employ- 
ment offices, was the fact that the em- 
ployment end was operated by the Fed- 
eral Government and unemployment 
compensation continued to be operated 
by the State government. As a conse- 
quence the same person could not be 
employed in both functions. In Massa- 
chusetts—I do not know how it is in 
other States—the offices are the same. 
A person who is unemployed comes into 
the office in Worcester, for example, for 
his unemployment-compensation check. 
He can talk with the man who pays it 
out concerning his chances of obtaining 
a job, or at least with another man in 
the same office with reference to his get- 
ting a job. All requests from employers 
come into that one office. The whole 
subject is handled by one State director 
through one office, with local offices in 
various sections of the State. In Mas- 
sachusetts I think there are either 27 
or 29 offices. I am not sure of the 
number. 

One of the great difficulties during the 
war, Mr. President, was in dealing with 
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the Federal Government on administra- 
tive questions with relation to these 
Offices. I believe that with one admin- 
istrator in the State administering both 
functions, one man could deal with one 
person in one department of the Federal 
Government. That makes for efficiency, 
for economy, and for a smaller number 
of employees in the offices under the 
State government. 

The junior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] in his remarks pointed out the 
various things which were being done 
for the benefit of the veteran and for 
the benefit of the nonveteran in connec- 
tion with employment opportunities. 
The answer to his argument is that those 
things are ‘done in the State under the 
direction of State officers. If they are 
being done well, the State offices should 
receive a very considerable amount of 
the credit for doing them. The sugges- 
tions which come from Washington are 
handled in the State. I believe these 
two functions handled in the State py 
one office, by one director, in various 
sections of the State, would have a better 
opportunity by dealing with one office 
in the Federal Government. Ultimately 
that may be the Department of Labor. 
For some reasons I hope it will be, but 
as long as it involves one function in the 
State we ought to keep it as one function 
in the Federal Government. 

So I hope that the position of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Donnein] will 
be supported, and that the position of 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] 
in this matter will he rejected. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
opposition to this reorganization plan 
revolves around two propositions: First, 
that section 1 of the plan, which sepa- 
rates the United States Employment 
Service and the unemployment-compen- 
sation functions, is unwise and should not 
be placed in effect; second, that section 
2, which undertakes to transfer certain 
functions from the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion to the Secretary of Labor, likewise 
is unwise and should not be put into 
effect. 

Mr. President, to my mind the obser- 
vations of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], who is 
known from one end of the United States 
to the other because of his faithful ad- 
herence to the principles of economy and 
efficiency, should not be disregarded by 
the Senate. It will be recalled that only 
& few minutes ago the Senator from 
Virginia stated and repeated, in his sim- 
ple yet courageous and straightforward 
language, that the reorganization plan 
will not save a single dollar, will not re- 
sult in the dismissal of a single employee, 
and totally disregards that portion of 
the Reorganization Act itself which refers 
to contemplated savings of 25 percent as 
the result of the adoption of the plan, 
Mr. President, a warning such as that, 
one, which comes from the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia, should not 
go unheeded by the Senate. 

In addition, we have the statement, 
made just a few minutes ago by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. SALTONSTALL], whose administration 
of the affairs of the governorship of the 
great State of Massachusetts is likewise 
known from coast to coast, His words 
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should not be disregarded by the Senate, 
when he points out the importance of 
coordinating and combining, not separat- 
ing, the functions of the Employment 
Service and unemployment compensa- 
tion. Indeed, Mr. President, the observa- 
tions of my good friend the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota, in advocating 
the reorganization plan, were themselves 
significant, for it will be recalled that in 
the early portion of his remarks he stated 
in substance that he believes that the 
functions of unemployment compensa- 
tion and Employment Service should, on 
the State level, be closely coordinated, 
and then, as my notes indicate, he said 
in substance that it probably would be 
preferable on the Pederal level. Yet this 
section of the reorganization plan totally 
violates that idea of coordination, of 
union, of consolidation. 

Earlier today I emphasized the fact 


Watson Miller, the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, coincide in their position in 
regard to the proposition that the two 
functions should be united, and united 
not solely on the State level but also on 
the Federal level. 

It was pointed out earlier today that 
Mr. Stanley Rector, president of the In- 
terstate Conference of Employment Se- 
curity Agencies, after an opportunity had 
been given to the representatives of the 
48 States of the Union, found that 42 out 
of the 48 stated that the Pederal admin- 
istration of unemployment-compensa- 
tion and employment-service functions 
should be in a single Federal depart- 
ment; 6 of them remained silent; but 
not one expressed a preference for ad- 
ministration of unemployment-compen- 
sation and employment-service functions 
by separate Federal agencies. 

Then, Mr. President, it has been men- 
tioned more than once today that in 
1939 the President of the United States, 
the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, had 
this to say—I shall quote only a portion 
of his statement—when he himself con- 
solidated the functions of employment 
compensation and employment service 
under the Social Security Board: 
in order that their similar and related func- 
tions of social and economic security may be 
placed under a single head and their inter- 
nal operations simplified and integrated. 


It will also be recalled that Mr. Roose- 
velt had this to say: 
Not only will these similar functions— 


Mr. President, I pause at this point be- 
cause, today, although the distinguished 
minority leader did not say there is an 
utter dissimilarity, apparently he did not 
perceive the very close similarity which 
applies to a large portion of the activities 
of these agencies. 

As I was saying, Mr. President, the 
President of the United States said: 

Not only will these similar functions be 
more efficiently and economically adminis- 
tered at the Federal level by such grouping 
and consolidation, but this transfer and 
merger also will be to the advantage of the 
administration of State social-security pro- 
grams and result in considerable saving of 
money in the administrative costs of the 
governments of the 48 States as well as those 
of the United States. 
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With that galaxy of experts the Sec- 
retary of Labor, himself; the head of 
the Federal Security Agency, himself; 
Mr. Rector, head of the organization in 
the States, himself; and the President 
of the United States, himself, in 1939—~ 
all declaring themselves in favor of con- 
solidation and unity, and with the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Virginia 
Mr. Brnnl, advocate of economy and 
efficiency, pointing out repeatedly today 
the fact that thi. reorganization plan 
will not save a single dollar, will not re- 
sult in the dismissal of a single employee, 
and totally disregards the contemplated 


25 percent of saving, I ask whether there 


is any reason why this plan should be 
put into effect. 

It seeems to me that section 1 obvi- 
ously violates the principles of consol- 
idation and unity upon which the Re- 
organization Act itself, enacted last year 
or thereabouts, was and is based. 

I pointed out earlier this afternoon that 
not only is this reorganization plan 
fatally defective, in my judgment, from 
the standpoint of section 1, but that sec- 
tion 2, which undertakes—whether suc- 
cessfully or not—to transfer to the Sec- 
retary of Labor the functions vested in 
the Wage and Hour Division, is likewise 
unwise because of the fact that with re- 
spect to matters with which not only 
labor is concerned but with which man- 
agement is concerned, it would under- 
take to vest authority in an agency which 
by the provisions of a Federal statute 
is a guardian along labor lines only. 

The Congress has recognized the fact 
that the Wage and Hour Administration 
Division is an independent agency. In 
the Conaressio.iaL Recorp of June 14, 
1938, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], a Member of this great body, 
said: 

With the powers of the administrative 
agency so limited, we decided to set up, in 
place of the administrative board provided 
in the Senate bill, an independent Admin- 
istrator in the Labor Department. 


And so he has been. He has been ap- 
pointed by the President, he has been 
confirmed by the Senate, he has reported 
to the Congress, and has not been subor- 
dinate to the guardian in the interests 
of labor alone. So I say that section 2 
is unwise. 

It is also unwise for the further and 
practical reason that it disturbs and 
introduces into the portal-to-portal leg- 
islation conditions of the greatest un- 
certainty. The Congress passed the 
Portal-to-Portal Act in order to assure 
the public that reliance could be had 
upon the administrative rulings and 
practices of the Wage and Hour Admin- 
istrator with respect to matters relat- 
ing to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
We made that provision in the Portal- 
to-Portal Act, which was the subject 
of great discussion and profound con- 
sideration. But now it is proposed that 
by this section we undertake to trans- 
fer these very functions from the Wage 
and Hour Administrator to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, and that immediately 
raises the question whether there will 
remain any official upon whose rulings 
in regard to such matters and practices 
anyone can rely with safety. But now 
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the Secretary of Labor injects a further 
note of uncertainty, when he takes the 
position that the functions are not trans- 
ferred. 

Certainly this reorganization plan 
undertakes to introduce a tremendous 
amount of uncertainty into legislation 
involving billions of dollars of the people 
of this Nation. There is no showing of 
any great need for the adoption of this 
reorganization plan. The House of 
Representatives by voice vote on June 10 
of this year repudiated it. I say that 
no affirmative reason why it should be 
adopted has been shown. 

Mr. President, in view of the facts in- 
dicated by the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia—the evidence that not one dollar 
will be saved, that not a single empleyee 
will be dismissed, and that there is a 
total disregard of the idea of a 25 per- 
cent saving—and in view of the further 
fact that the proposed plan would inject 
into our economy the gravest of legal 
uncertainties, so that a business man 
could no longer rely upon the rulings 
under the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947, 
I submit that the plan should be re- 
jected. 

Mr. President, I desire to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. House Concurrent 
Resolution 49 reads: 

That the Congress does not favor the Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of May 1, 1947, trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President on the 
first day of May 1947. 


My inquiry is this: Does one who de- 
sires to vote for the reorganization plan 
vote “nay” upon this concurrence reso- 
lution, and does one who desires to vote 
against the President’s plan vote “yea” 
on the resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sen- 
ators who are opposed to the plan will 
vote yea.“ Senators who are in favor 
of the plan will vote “nay.” 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

The question is on the adoption of 
House Concurrent Resolution 49. 

Mr. DONNELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hill O'Daniel 
Ball Hoey O'Mahoney 
Barkley Holland Overton 
Bricker Ives Pepper 
Brooks Jenner Reed 

Buck Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Va. 
Butler Kilgore Robertson. Wyo. 
Byrd Knowand jussell 
Capper Langer Saltonstall 
Chavez Lodge Smith 
Connally Lucas Sparkman 
Cooper McCarran 8 

Cordon y Taft 

Donnell McClellan Taylor 
Downey McFarland Thomas, Okla 
Dworshak McGrath Tydings 
Ecton McKellar Umstead 
Ellender McMahon Vandenberg 
Ferguson Magnuson Watkins 
Flanders Malone 

Fulbright Martin White 

Green Millikin Wiley 
Gurney Moore Wiiliams 
Hatch Morse Wileon 
Hawkes Murray Young 
Hayden Myers 

Hickenlooper O'Conor 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-two Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to House 
Concurrent Resolution 49. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand the 
situation, in view of the adverse report 
of the committee on the House concur- 
rent resolution, those who favor the 
President's Reorganization Plan No. 2 
will vote “nay” when the roll is called? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, may I 
supplement that by saying that those 
who desire to oppose the President’s plan 
will vote “yea.” Is that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. The Chair will sum- 
marize the situation. Senators who are 
opposed to the reorganization plan will 
vote “yea.” Senators who are in favor 
of the plan will vote “nay.” The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 
On this vote I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Washington , [Mr. 
Carn] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
who is necessarily absent, is paired with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK]. The Senator from Indiana, 
if present and voting, would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from South Carolina, if 
present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn], who is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business, is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 
The Senator from Washington, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from New York, if present 
and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. KEM], 
who is absent by leave of the Senate, is 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business. The Senator 
from Missouri, if present and voting, 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Minnesota, if present and voting, would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], who is necessarily absent, is 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. EAsTLAND]. The Senator from New 
Hampshire, if present and voting, would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BaLD WIN] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER] is necessarily absent, and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 
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Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EAsTLaAnd], who is absent on public busi- 
ness, is paired with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces]. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
Mississippi would vote “nay” and the 
Sénator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. MAYBANK], who is absent on public 
business, is paired with the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from South Carolina 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS], 
who is absent by leave of the Senate, 
having been appointed a delegate to the 
International Labor Conference at 
Geneva, Switzerland, would vote “nay” 
if present. 5 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], who is absent because of ill- 
ness, has a general pair with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. REED]. The transfer 
of that pair to the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Cain] has been previously 
announced by the Senator from Kansas. 
If present, the Senator from New York 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—42 
Bricker Hawkes Reed 
Brooks Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Buck Hoey Robertson, Va. 
Bushfield Holland Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Ives Saltonstall 
Byrd Jenner Smith 
Capper Lodge Taft 
Cooper McCarran Vandenberg 
Cordon McCarthy Watkins 
Donnell, Malone Wherry 
Dworshak Martin White 
Ecton Millikin Wiley 
Ferguson Moore Williams 
Gurney O'Daniel Wilson 

NAYS—40 
Aiken Johnston, S. C. O'Conor 
Bali re O'Mahoney 
Barkley Knowland Overton 
Chavez Langer Pepper 
Connally Lucas Russell 
Downey McClellan Sparkman 
Ellender McFarland Stewart 
Flanders McGrath Taylor 
Fulbright McKellar Thomas, Okla 
Green McMahon Tydings 
Hatch Magnuson Umstead 
Hayden Morse Young 
Hill Murray 
Johnson, Colo. Myers 

NOT VOTING—13 

Baldwin Eastland Thye 
Brewster George Tobey 
Bridges Kem Wagner 
Cain Maybank 
Capehart Thomas, Utah 


So the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 49) was agreed to. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which House Con- 
current Resolution 49 was agreed to be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I raise a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the statute the Senator’s motion is not 
in order. 
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THE OIL SITUATION—NOTICE OF HEAR- 
ING BEFORE PUBLIC LANDS COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in view 
of the great importance of oil to the 
economy and national security of the 
United States, and in view of the wide- 
spread reports of oil shortages at the 
present time, I wish to announce that 
the Public Lands Committee has begun 
an investigation of the oil situation. 
The investigation is being conducted by 
the Special National Resources Economic 
Subcommittee under the chairmanship 
of the Senator from Nevada, Mr. GEORGE 
W. Matone. This committee is contin- 
uing the work of the former special Sen- 
ate Petroleum Committee. 

The inquiry will embrace all of the 
important factors bearing upon the pro- 
duction, refining, and distribution of pe- 
troleum and petroleum products. Spe- 
cial attention will be focused upon the 
differential of costs of production be- 
tween domestic producers and foreign 
sources of supply, as well as upon the 
forces responsible for current shortages 
of oil-drilling supplies and transporta- 
orh facilities required for marketing 
of oil. 

Although the war has been over for 2 
years, our transportation system seems 
less capable than it was during the war 
years of transporting oil to the destina- 
tions where it is required. 

Leading representatives from all 
branches of the oil industry, as well as 
those Government officials responsible 
for our domestic and foreign petroleum 
policies, have been invited to appear at 
the hearings, which will commence on 
July 14 in the caucus room of the Senate 
Office Building. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bill and joint resolution 
of the Senate: 

S. 715. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide annuities for investigatory per- 
sonnel of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion who have rendered at least 20 years 
of service; and 

S. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution to continue 
for a temporary period of 15 days certain 
controls now exercised by the President 
under the Second War Powers Act, 1942, and 
under the Export Control Act. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 3993) 
making appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 21) authorizing 
a change in the enrollment of the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 77) providing for 
membership and participation by the 
United States in the International Refu- 
gee Organization and authorizing an ap- 
propriation therefor. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
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enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 77) 
providing for membership and participa- 
tion by the United States in the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization and au- 
thorizing an appropriation therefor, and 
it was signed by the President pro tem- 
pore. 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING ro AN APPEO- 
PRIATION FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
(S. Doc. No. 71) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to an ap- 
propriation for the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the form of an amendment to the 
budget for the fiscal year 1948 (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PROTECTION OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY 


A letter signed by the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of War, the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to protect the national 
security of the United States by permitting 
the summary termination of employment of 
civilian officers and employees of the De- 
partments of State, War, and the Navy, and 
the Atomic Commission, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION 
Acr 


A letter from the Under Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of 1946 in connection with the training of 
Filipinos as provided for in title III (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


STATEMENT ON PENALTY Man. 


A letter from the Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, a tabu- 
lation showing the number of envelopes, 
labels, and other penalty inscribed material 
on hand and on order June 30, 1946; the 
number of pieces procured, the estimated 
mailings, and the estimated cost by depart- 
ments and agencies for the period July 1, 
1946, to March 31, 1947 (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 


Acts OF THE LEGISLATURE OF PUERTO RICO 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, two 
volumes containing the acts of the second 
and third special sessions and the acts of 
the third regular session of the Sixteenth 
Legislature of Puerto Rico (with accompany- 
ing volumes); to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

STATE RURAL REHABILITATION CORPORATIONS 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the liquidation of the trusts 
under the transfer agreements with State 
rural rehabilitation corporations, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

REPORT OF FOREIGN-TRaDE ZONES BOARDS 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
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report of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1946, together 
with the annual report of the city of New 
York covering operations of Foreign-Trade 
Zone No, 1, during the calendar year 1945 
(with accompanying reports); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
NATIONAL WEATHER SERVICE 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
Istation to provide for the acceptance and 
use of funds for support of the National 
Weather Service supplementing the funds 
appropriated for the operation of the 
Weather Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Lancer and Mr. CHAVEZ 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of the 
State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

Resolution 67 

“Whereas the amount of tax collected under 
the Federal Unemployment Insurance Act is 
considerably in excess of the total amount 
appropriated for grants-in-aid to the several 
States and required by such States for the 
administration of their respective unemploy- 
ment compensation laws; and 

“Whereas the total amount of such tax 
should properly be returned to the States for 
administration of their respective unemploy- 
ment compensation laws and the payment 
of benefits to unemployed workers: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concurs), That the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania hereby respectively memorial- 
izes the Congress of the United States to en- 
act the necessary Federal legislation whereby 
all moneys collected from Pennsylvania em- 
ployers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act are returned to the Commonwealth 
for the administration of the Pennsylvania 
unemployment compensation law: Provided, 
That any such moneys in excess of the 
amount required for administration are 
transferred to the unemployment compensa- 
tion account for the payment of benefits to 
unemployed Pennsylvania workers.” 


A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Pennsylvania to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

“Resolution 27 

“Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project will produce no practical bene- 
fits for the people of the two countries it is 
designed to serve; and 

“Whereas the General Assembly and the 
citizens of this State are greatly concerned 
about the effect the completion of this 
project would have upon them; and 
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“Whereas the construction of the project 
would burden the taxpayers of this Common- 
wealth and the United States with an initial 
sum estimated at from $543,000,000 to $1,350,- 
000,000, and ce in similar public 
works would indicate that this project would 
cost much more; and 

“Whereas existing facilities, the Welland 
Canal, which bypasses Niagara Falls, and the 
Great Lakes channels, amply provide for the 
present lake traffic. The railroads on both 
sides in the United States and Canada have 
demonstrated that they are prepared to han- 
dle all through traffic offered; and 

“Whereas, with its channels closed to navi- 
gation for about 5 months of the year due 
to ice and weather conditions, it would be 
unreasonable to expect the railroads to per- 
form the required seryice during the period 
that navigation is closed and to be in a posi- 
tion to handle the peak load. The railroads 
would be required to maintain equipment 
that would be idle or little used for 60 per- 
cent of the time and have the added prob- 
lem of maintaining the personnel organiza- 
tion. Great numbers would have to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere while tonnage was moved 
by Government-subsidized competitors. 
This situation would greatly affect the ports 
of Erie and Philadelphia; and 

“Whereas seagoing boats cannot travel 
this great distance for nothing and the sav- 
ing in transportation costs would be exceed- 
ingly small if any; and = 

“Whereas it would be disastrous to Great 
Lake shipping, injurious to American rail, 
highway, and inland waterways services, and 
seriously harmful to the American coal and 
iron-ore industries; and : 

“Whereas electrical energy that would be 
generated could only be used at nearby 
points, as it has been demonstrated that the 
cost of transmission over long distances 
greatly exceeds that generated locally; and 

“Whereas such an agreement if ratified 
would reduce the exportation of manufac- 
turing, mining, and agricultural products of 
this Commonwealth and result in loss of em- 
ployment and contribute to increase taxa- 
tion: Therefore be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concurs), That 
the General Assembly of Pennsylvania hereby 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States not to approve the agreement for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted by the chief clerk of the house 
to the President of the United States, the 
Presiding Officers of each House of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from Pennsylvania in 
the Congress of the United States.” 


A resolution of the General /ssermbly of 
the State of Pennsylvania; ordered to lie on 
the table: 

“Resolution 56 

“Whereas the United States Marine Corps 
has been a shining example of faithful and 
efficient service to our Nation for more than 
172 years; and 

“Whereas the United States Marine Corps 
has been a source of strength whenever our 
Nation has been threatened; and 

“Whereas the United States Marine Corps 
possessed a vision to develop the science of 
waging amphibious warfare which knowl- 
edge permitted our Nation’s offensive might 
to be carried to enemy shores and which 
proved to be the key to victory in a global 
war; and 

“Whereas 50,872 of the young men of this 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania have served 
our Nation during World War II in the 
United States Marine Corps; and 

“Whereas the United States Marine Corps 
is threatened with extinction if the merger 
bill now pending in the Congress of the 
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United States is passed in its present form; 
and 

“Whereas the abolition of the United 
States Marine Corps would be a disastrous 
loss to our Nation: Therefore be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concurs), That 
the existence of the United States Marine 
Corps be assured by amendment to any 
merger bill such amendment specifically pro- 
viding that the United States Marine Corps 
shall continue to serve as our Nation's am- 
phibious troops and as a force in instant 
readiness to protect our Nation; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
house of representatives is hereby directed 
to forward certified copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, the 
President pro tempore of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Commandant of the 
United States Marine Corps, and members of 
the congressional delegation from the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania.” 


A petition of the Arizona-United States of 
America Cancer Cure Society, signed by 
James O. McDowell, founder, and Hugh R. 
Carson, director, Bisbee, Ariz., relatirg to the 
cure for cancer; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 

of Nebraska; to the Committee on Finance: 
„Legislative Resolution 22 


“Resolution on development and administra- 
tion of the assistance programs 

“Whereas in the administration of the so- 
cial program for assistance to the aged, the 
blind, and dependent children, each State 
has its own peculiar problems; and 

“Whereas such State administration is 
often hampered and made more expensive 
by general rules formulated by the Federal 
Government and required to be carried out 
as a condition for receiving Federal aid; and 

“Whereas more efficient and economical 
administration could be obtained if the sev- 
eral States were given greater authority in 
developing and administering the assistance 
program and conforming same to the special 
needs of each individual State: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the siztieth session of the 
Nebraska State Legislature: 

“1. That the Council of State Govern- 
ments, by and through its appropriate agen- 
cies, seek to obtain from the Congress of the 
United States modification of Federal legis- 
lation to the end that greater autonomy may 
be given to the several States in the develop- 
ment and administration of the assistance 
programs. 

“2. That a copy of this resolution duly cer- 
tified, be sent by the clerk of the legislature 
to the director of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, and to each of the Members from 
Nebraska in the Congress of the United 
States. 

“Introduced June 2, 1947, and adopted 
June 3, 1947.“ 


PROHIBITION AGAINST LIQUOR 
ADVERTISING 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Rev. Herbert T. 
Punchard, of the First Baptist Church of 
Troy, Pa., informing me of the action of 
his church endorsing S. 265, which would 
prohibit interstate advertising of liquor 
products, and urging its enactment into 
law. I ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent the letter, and request that it be ap- 
propriately referred and printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and- Foreign Commerce, 
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and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It is self-evident that any people 
engaged in business for profit will do all 
they can to encourage greater use of their 
product. In a free country any business 
contributing to the well-being of the people 
should have equal access with all others to 
all sources of advertising and distribution. 

However, we do not believe this is true 
of the manufacture and distribution of alco- 
holic beverages. The facts by now should 
be clear to any informed mind that drinking 
results in physical, mental, moral, social, and 
economic harm. When the health and well- 
being of the people is at stake we cannot 
consent that those making the product re- 
sponsible for this condition should be un- 
restrained in their efforts to increase the 
use of their product through the use of ad- 
vertising mediums such as newspapers, mag- 
azines, and radio. It is one thing to tol- 
erate the use of that product by addicts; it 
is quite another thing to give the makers 
of it the right to come into every home and 
encourage and educate for wider use of the 
product, by advertising directly aimed at the 
home and at youth. 

Therefore, we, the Bradford Baptist Asso- 
ciation of Bradford County, Pa., an affiliate 
of the Pennsylvania Baptist Convention and 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, in an- 
nual session, do hereby unanimously en- 
dorse bill S, 265, which would prohibit inter- 
state advertising of liquor products, and we 
urge its enactment into law. 

Respectfully yours, 
HERBERT T. PuNcHARD, 
Clerk, Bradford Baptist Association, 
Pennsylvania. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

H. R. 599. A bill declaring Kenduskeag 
Stream, Penobscot County, Maine, to be a 
nonnavigable waterway; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 398); ý 

H. R. 3333. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of the Joseph Conrad to the Marine His- 
torical Association of Mystic, Conn., for mu- 
seum and youth-training purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 399); and 

S. Con. Res. 14. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring a fair representation of American 
small businessmen on policy-making bodies 
created by Executive appointment; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 405). 

By Mr. , from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 959. A bill to amend section 3179 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 401); 

H. R. 1945. A bill to amend sections 2801 (e) 
(4), 3043 (a), 3044 (b), and 3045 of the 
Internal Revenue Code; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 402); and 

H. R. 1946. A bill to amend section 2801 
(e) of the Internal Revenue Code; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 403). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

S. Res. 120. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary, in making in- 
vestigations under section 134 of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1916, to employ 
temporary assistants and make certain ex- 
penditures; without amendment (Rept. No. 
404); and, under the rule, the resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 3—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
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rency, I ask unanimous consent to report 
adversely the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con, Res. 51) against adoption of Reor- 
ganization Plan No, 3 of May 27, 1947, 
and I submit a report (No. 400) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the concurrent resolution will be 
placed on the calendar. 


OWNERSHIP AND USE OF DANGEROUS 
WEAPONS—REQUEST TO PRESIDENT 
FOR RETURN OF H. R. 493 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit an original 
concurrent resolution, for which I re- 
quest immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
concurrent resolution will be read. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 22) was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested to return to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the enrolled bill (H. R. 493) to 
amend section 4 of the act entitled “An act 
to control the possession, sale, transfer, and 
use of pistols and other dangerous weapons 
in the District of Columbia,” approved July 
8, 1932 (sec. 22, 3204 D. C. Code, 1940 ed.): 
that if and when the said bill is re- 
turned by the President, the action of the 
Presiding Officers of the two Houses in sign- 
ing the said bill be deemed to be rescinded; 
and that the House engrossed bill be re- 
turned to the Senate. 


Mr, BUCK. Mr. President, the need 
for this resolution is occasioned by a mis- 
take which was made when House bill 
493 was sent to the President. An 
amendment which was offered by the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and agreed to in the Senate, 
was not transmitted to the House with 
the bill, and therefore the House had 
no opportunity to act upon the Senate 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Delaware? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 22) was 
considered and agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 1530. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

S. 1531. A bill to repeal section 404 (c) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940 and to provide 
that no person shall have lost his national- 
ity thereunder; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 1532. A bill to provide that bonds is- 
sued under the Armed Forces Leave Act of 
1946 shall be negotiable, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

S. 1533. A bill for the relief of Ernest J. 
Jenkins; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (for himself and 
Mr. MAYBANK): 

S. 1534. A bill to establish a Savannah 
Valley Authority to provide for unified wa- 
ter control and resource development in the 
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basin of the Savannah River in the interest 

of the control and prevention of floods, the 

promotion of navigation, and the strength- 

ening of the national defense, and for other 

purposes; to the Committee on Public Works, 
By Mr. CORDON: 

8.1535. A bill providing for the sale of 
the Trask homes housing project in Tilla- 
mook, Oreg.; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

S. 1536. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of the Superintendent of Metropolitan 
Police of the District of Columbia by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

(Mr. FLANDERS (for himself and Mr. 
BALDWIN) introduced Senate bill 1537, to 
increase the rate of compensation of heads 
and assistant heads of executive depart- 
ments and of other officers, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 


COMPENSATION OF HEADS AND ASSIST- 
ANT HEADS OF EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENTS 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Batpwin] and myself, I ask unani- 
mous consent to introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill to increase the 
rate of compensation of heads and as- 
sistant heads of executive departments 
and of other officers. I request that a 
statement prepared by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Batpwin] and myself 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received, 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the statement will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1537) to inerease the rate of compensa- 
tion of heads and assistant. heads of 
excutive departments and of other offl- 
cers, introduced by Mr. FLANDERS (for 
himself and Mr. BALDWIN), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
FLANDERS (for himself and Mr. BALDWIN) 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR RALPH E. FLANDERS, OF 
VERMONT, AND SENATOR RAYMOND E. BALDWIN, 
OF CONNECTICUT, ON A BILL TO INCREASE THE 
RATE OF COMPENSATION OF HEADS AND ASSIST- 
ANT HEADS OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS AND 
OF CERTAIN OTHER OFFICERS 


In our efforts to secure better management 
and resulting economies in the executive 
branch, we must recognize that good 
management requires competent men to 
serve as the heads and assistant heads of 
our Government departments and agencies. 
One of the major considerations in recruit- 
ing and retaining capable men to manage 
any business, including Government, is the 
salary paid for the job to be done. Private 
industry has always recognized this fact 
and has paid what are in many cases ex- 
orbitant salaries to their top executives. 
The Federal Government must compete with 
private industry for competent management 
people. 
for the Government to pay the high salaries 
paid by industry for these people, the least 
the Government should do is to pay salaries 
for its executive positions which will allow 
people of high caliber to accept appoint- 
ments to them without undue financial 
sacrifice. 

All of us know of many competent ad- 
ministrators who have left the Government 
service to enter private business because 
they could not afford to continue their serv- 
ice with the Government. 

The pay bills passed by the Congress in 
1945 and 1946 provided substantial increases 
in pay for the Government employees in 
the less responsible positions. In approving 
these bills, Congress has passed over the 
people who, together with the Congress, are 
responsible for the management of the Gov- 
ernment. The effect of these pay bills has 
been to compress the salary rates of the 
lower categories against the present $10,000 
ceiling, giving pay increases to all employees 
except those responsible for the manage- 
ment of the departments and agencies. 
This does not make good sense. We all know 
that it is costing each of us more to live 
and maintain our homes today than it did 
before the war. It costs these men more, 
too, to maintain a reasonable standard of 
living at a level which they must maintain 
without going backwards. 

The last session of Congress did take ac- 
tion to raise the salaries of some Federal 
officials, The salaries of the Members of 
Congress were increased $2,500 and in addi- 
tion, a $2,500 tax-exempt expense allowance 
was provided; the salaries of the judiciary 
were raise, each Federal judge receiving 
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a 85.000 pay increase: and the pay of the 
Foreign Service officers of the State Depart- 
ment was increased substantially, including 
pay of the highest-paid ambassadors. So 
it appears that the Congress has recognized 
in certain specific instances the fact that 
its highest-paid executives are not being paid 
enough. 

The situation regarding the pay of our 
executives in the Federal Government is 
serious. So serious that many Members of 
the Congress have commented upon it on the 
floors of both the House and the Senate. 
This Government cannot afford to lose men 
like Dean Acheson and Harold Smith. Men 
of their caliber and ability to serve the Na- 
tion in the Government are already too few. 
The recruitment of such men should not be 
made impossible because of the low salaries 
paid by the Federal Government. 

Our Government is the largest business 
in the world. Practically all of the agencies 
in our Government have programs which re- 
quire them to be as large in size and their 
operations as complex in character as those 
of our largest private industries. To manage 
these programs efficiently requires the best 
management people we can hire and train, 
But to get and keep these people we must 
pay salaries more in keeping with the re- 
sponsibilities involved. 

We are introducing a bill that should go 
a long way in correcting the present salary 
situation for heads and assistant heads of 
executive departments and certain other 
Federal officers. The bill provides the basic 
compensation of the head of each executive 
department, the Cabinet, shall be $20,000; 
each under secretary of executive depart- 
ments, the Solicitor General of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Assistant to the 
Attorney General, $17,500; each assistant 
secretary of executive departments, Assist- 
ant Attorney General and Assistant Post- 
master General, $15,000. The bill provides 
that the basic compensation of the head of 
each independent board or commission or 
other independent agency will be $17,500, or 
$15,000, or $12,500 per annum, to be deter- 
mined by the President. The rate of com- 
pensation of other members of such boards 
or commissions, and the assistant heads of 
other independent establishments and 
agencies, are to be fixed at the next lower 
rate. 

This bill would affect the compensation 
of 172 Federal officials within the executive 
branch, The estimated total cost of this 
increase is $653,065. 

The attached table provides additional 
data: 


List of heads and assistant heads of agencies within the executive branch, in connection with suggested schedules of rates of compensation 


Present Proposed 
Department and position Department and position 
Num: | Salary 8 Salary erm 
Executive Office of the President: ae mire ge inued 
Bureau 85 2o Dur. — mee OS B = E | eee 
Director 8 
Teton t Director. Under Secretary. 
* of Economic Advisers. Assistant Secretaries. 
r e Bec diac 


Chairman, 
mbers. 
one of Philippine Alien Prop- 


pear el r teeneoion 


Ramis 


Chairman 1 
. ARLEN 4 


us 
Attorney General 


Assistant to Attorney General. 
Solicitor General. 
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List of W and assistant heads of agencies within the executive branch, in connection with suggested schedules of rates of 


x 


Department and position 


Num- 
ber 
“sok homies Continued 
Fer F 515,000 
Under Secretary 7 . 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary - 


Assistant Seeretar es 


Secretary 

Under Secreta: 

Assistant Secretaries.. 
enema Canal. 


— 


Federal Loan Agency. 3 
U bend and Chairman’ 


Assistant Administrator. 
Federal Works Agency 
Administrator 


Atomic Energency Commission. 
Chairman 
Board members. 

Civil Service Comm 
President. 


— ER G eens 
Federal Power Commission 
Commissioners’ 
Chairman 
Commissione. 
Federal Trade Commis 
Commissioners: 
Chairman 
Commissioners... 
Genoral Accounting Office... 


Cainptroller General 1 | 12,000 
Assistant Comptroller General. 1 | 10,000 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Commissioners: 
Chairman 1 | 12,000 
Commissioners. _.........- 10 | 12,000 


compensation—Continued 


Chairman. 
issioners 


Members: 


*. issioners: 
Chairman... 
Commissioners 

Smithsonian Institutio: 


C pees 9 


Present Proposed 
Department and position Tokai 
0 
Salary cost 
Independent agencies and establish- 
ments—Continued 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. F N 815, 000 
Board members (without com- 
TCT Kb svar i Lee RST WOE! LS oe 
rector... 1 |$12, 000 
National eres — 
Arenen 10, 000 
National Labor Relations Board- 
om 
Chairman 10, 000 
Members 10, 000 
National Mediation Boar =) 
m bers: 
eran à 1, 000 
Members 10, 000 
Office oe Housing Expediter. Al peep 
S — 1 | 12,000 


retary. ..... 10, 000 
Tariff Commislon ss 
Commissioners: 
Chairman... 1 | 10,000 
Commissioners... 510. 000 
Tennessee Valley Authority annann 
‘embers; 
Lege 3 1 | 10,000 
E 2 10. 000 
The Tax 2 — of the United 
oe T 
TTT 1610. 000 
United a Beaton Maritime Commis- 
sion CC A AASIA ESEO 
Commissioners: 
Chairman. 11 10,000 
Commission 4 10,000 
Veterans’ Administrat r Siem, 
Administrator 11 12. 960 
Executive Assistant 
7 1} 10,000 |.. 
— EEE S 172 
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INVESTIGATION OF METHODS FOR DE- 
CENTRALIZATION OF DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. WILEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit for appropriate reference 
a resolution providing for a study into 
the methods for the decentralization of 
the Department of Agriculture. I re- 
quest that the text of a statement which 
I have prepared on the subject may be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, to be 
followed by the text of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the text of a state- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp, as 
requested by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. - 

There being no objection, the text of 
the statement presented by Mr, WILEY 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN 
INTRODUCTION’ OF RESOLUTION TO DECENTRALIZE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Mr. President, I have spoken on numerous 
occasions on this floor on behalf of decen- 


tralizing Federal Government departments 
and agencies. 

My reasons for doing so have been to ad- 
vance the interests of: 

(a) National security in this atomic age. 

(b) Governmental efficiency. 

(c) Economy in government, 

(d) Closer relations between government 
and citizens at the grass roots. 

(e) Getting the economic current of Gov- 
ernment pay rolls out into the life streams 
of small communities at the crossroads of 
America instead of only in Washington, D. C, 


DECENTRALIZE AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 

The matter of decentralizing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has always been one of 
my particular concerns. In March 1941, I 
stated in the Senate: 

“There are too many swivel-chair farmers 
looking after the farmer’s interests. We do 
not need our present great Agriculture De- 
partment here in Washington. Why central- 
ize ev here? If the army employed 
in that building were put back in the sec- 
tions where it could operate effectively, 
where the cotton division could get close to 
the cotton farmer, where the wheat division 
could get close to the wheat farmer, where 
the dairy division could get close to the dairy 
farmer, we might get results.” 

NEW RESOLUTION 


At this time I am introducing a resolution 
under which the Senate Agriculture and 


Forestry Committee, or a subcommittee 
thereof, would be required to make a study 
of ways and means for decentralization of 
the Department of Agriculture. The sub- 
committee would be required to report back 
to the Senate within the next 6 months, 

Iam hoping that the Department of Agri- 

culture might serve as a test case for decen- 
tralization, and that the work of the Agri- 
culture Subcommittee might serve as a model 
for work by all of the other Senate commit- 
tees along similar lines. 

DISPROPORTIONATE NUMBERS IN WASHINGTON 

I call attention to the fact that the total 
number of civilian personnel in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as of May 1, 1947, was 
81,569. Of this number all but 1,269 served 
within continental United States. Of the 
80,300 within our borders, Washington, D. O., 
has a total of 11,748. 

This may not seem like a large number, 
but I respectfully submit that it is wholly 
disproportionate to the amount of work 
which should rightfully be done in Washing- 
ton for purposes of integration of the work 
of the various units of the Department. I 
invite attention to the fact that, as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, there was no single State in the 
Union which had even as much as one-half 
as many Agriculture employees as are work- 
ing in Washington, D. C. On that date the 
following was a break-down of the principal 
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States in which Department of Agriculture 
employees were stationed: 
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All other States had less than 2,000 em- 
Ployees each. 

I believe that any Department, particularly 
one to which is allocated an appropriation 
such as the House of Representatives has 
made, of $572,000,000 for the 1948 fiscal year, 
should be decentralized in order to make sure 
that every dollar of that amount is spent 
for the best possible uses fn accordance with 
the needs of America’s farm population. 

I might note incidentally, that the House 
approved sum is $232,969,342 below the 
budget estimate, 

NEED TO DECE-*TRALIZE NOW 

It seems to me that now is the most ad- 
vantageous time for planning the decentral- 
ization of the Department of Agriculture. 
By that I do not only mean decentralizing 
personnel to field offices, but decentralizing 
functions and giving field offices maximum 
possible autonomy, subject to the over-all 
need for coordination. Y believe, for ex- 
ample, as I did in 1941, that there is no rea- 
son under the sun why the principal dairy 
activities of the Department of Agriculture 
should not be conducted within the great 
dairy region of the United States—the Middle 
West—rather than in Washington, D. C., why 
the principal livestock work should not be 
done in the livestock region and so on down 
the line. 


PAILURE OF FUNDS TO SERVE FARMERS’ NEEDS 


For many years, I have been calling at- 
tention to the fact that an insignificant 
proportion of the Department of Agriculture’s 
total funds is actually going for the welfare 
of the American farmer. I remember, for ex- 
ample, in 1940 that I called attention on 
the floor of the Senate that the Department 
of Agriculture was receiving an appropria- 
tion of around $1,000,000,000 that year. 

At the same time, farmers in my own 
State of Wisconsin were getting 90 cents to 
$1.25 per 100 pounds of milk, which cost 
them from $1.80 to $2.60 to produce. Obvi- 
ously, the dairy farmers of Wisconsin, like 
the dairy farmers of other States, were hardly 
benefiting from the Department’s billion- 
dollar fund. 

DEALING WITH SURPLUSES 


We are facing challenging times ahead for 
American agriculture. Although it seems in- 
conceivable now in view of the present world 
shortage of food, we may shortly be facing 
critical problems of food surpluses, and have 
already experienced some problems along this 
very line. America insists that we shall 
never again return to the days of plowing 
under land or killing little pigs. Unfortu- 
nately, however, we are destroying potatoes 
these days, which seems very similar to our 
folly of years ago. 

DAIRY PROBLEMS 


June is Dairy Month, and it seems particu- 
larly appropriate to call attention to the prob- 
lems of America's dairy farmers. The so- 
called parity price formula for dairymen has 
always worked an inequity on them in view 
of the fact that, as it is presently computed, 
the dairy farmer is placed at a disadvantage. 

NEED TO REVERSE PARITY FORMULA 

I know that the Agriculture Committees of 
the Senate and House have been doing con- 
scien*ious work on the planning of a long- 
range farm program, and it seems to me that 
the establishing of the dairy price support 
on a new parity formula, including also farm 
wages, is in order, 
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There are those who will claim that this is 
an inflationary step. These are the same 
individuals who are protesting the 
alleged high prices of dairy products. What 
they are really protesting against, however, 
is not the amount of money the farmer is 
receiving for his dairy items (which is cer- 
tainly small and a mere pittance compared 
to the amount that a city laborer receives for 
his work) but they are protesting against 

the amount which the public pays after the 
farmer has received his pittance. 

I make these comments, not only in the 
interest of the 177,000 farmers of Wisconsin, 
but in the interests of American agriculture 
which has suffered a terrific loss of popula- 
tion during the wartime years and which 
needs the most sympathetic understanding 
of the Federal Government if it is to prosper 
and flourish in the time up ahead. 


The resolution (S. Res. 136) , submitted 
by Mr. WEL, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make a full and com- 
plete study and investigation with respect 
to possible methods by which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may be further decen- 
tralized and the activities of the Department 
transferred to field offices for purposes of 
economy, efficiency, national security, and 
the better and more expeditious handling of 
the needs of the country’s farm population. 

Sec, 2. The committee shall report to the 
Senate, not later than 6 months from the 
date of adoption of this resolution, the re- 
sults of the study and investigation, together 
with such recommendations as to necessary 
legislation as it may deem desirable. 


INVESTIGATION OF IMMIGRATION 
SYSTEM AND LAWS 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to submit a reso- 
lution on behalf of the Senator from Ne- 
vada and myself, for appropriate ref- 
erence. I wish to state that I realize 
that it is very important that the State, 
Justice, and so forth appropriation bill 
be proceeded with, and for that reason 
I shall not make any extended remarks 
at this time on this resolution. The 
resolution has to do with a complete and 
thorough inquiry into the immigration 
situation and the immigration laws of 
the United States. So I ask that the 
resolution be appropriately referred. At 
a later date I shall make further remarks 
relative to it. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 137), submitted by Mr. 
Revercoms (for himself and Mr. McCar- 
RAN), was received and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to make a 
full and complete investigation of our en- 
tire immigration system, including, but not 
limited to, (1) the history and development 
of our immigration policy; (2) the admin- 
istration of our immigration and deportation 
laws, and practices thereunder; (3) the ex- 
tent, if any, to which aliens have entered the 
United States in violation or circumvention 
of such laws, and the extent, if any, to which 
aliens have been to remain or have 
remained in the United States in violation or 


Europe; and (5) the effect upon this country 
of any change in the immigration laws. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report its 
findings to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
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ticable date, together with such recommen- 
dations for changes in the immigration and 
naturalization laws as it may deem advisable. 

Sec. 3..For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cler- 
ical, and other assistants as it deems ad- 
visable. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$———, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR STATE, JUSTICE, 
COMMERCE, ETC.—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 3311) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce, and the Judiciary, 
for the fiscal year ending July 30, 1948, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed, 
as follows: 

On page 60, line 23, to strike out 921. 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 821. 
052,000." 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR EXECUTIVE OF- 
FICE AND SUNDRY INDEPENDENT 
EXECUTIVE BUREAUS, ETC.—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. MURRAY submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 3839) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
Commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed, as follows: 

On page 49, line 25, to strike out 83,100, 
000 and insert in lieu thereof “$4,776,000, of 
whic $1,676,000 shall be for the acquisition 
of a site and construction of a regional office 
building at Helena, Mont.” 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN POWERS OF THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE III OF THE 
SECOND WAR POWERS ACT—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1461) to extend certain pow- 
ers of the President under title III of the 
Second War Powers Act, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

TRIBUTES TO THE LATE SENATOR 

DAVID I. WALSH 

[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconn two editorials, 
one from the Herald-News, of Fall River, 
Mass., of June 1, 1947, and the other from 
the Union, of Manchester, New Hampshire, 
of June 1, 1947, in tribute to the late Sen- 
ator David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts, which 
appear in the Appendix. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII—LETTER FROM 
GREGG M. SINCLAIR, PRESIDENT, UNI- 
VERSITY OF HAWAII 


[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD a letter from 
Gregg M. Sinclair, president, University of 
Hawaii, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE ROOSEVELT FAITH—ADDRESS BY 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD an address en- 
titled “The Roosevelt Faith,” delivered by 
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Josephus Dantels at the dedication of The 
Little White House, Warm Springs, Ga., June 
25, 1947, which appears in the Appendix.] 


AMERICA’S LEADERSHIP FOR FREEDOM 
AND PEACE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
O’'MAHONEY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the RECORD an ad- 
dress on America’s opportunity for leader- 
ship in international affairs, broadcast by 
him over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem on June 29, 1947, which appears in the 
Appendix,] 


MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an address on 
the subject Making Democracy Work, by 
Senator Morse, delivered at the closing ses- 
sion of the Thirty-eighth Annual Confer- 
ence of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, at the Lin- 
colin Memorial, Washington, D. C., June 29, 
1947, which appears in the Appendix. 


HOW CAN WE HALT THE SPREAD OF RUS- 
SIAN POWER IN EUROPE?—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR MORSE 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an address on 
the subject How Can We Halt the Spread 
of Russian Power in Europe? broadcast by 
him over the Town Meeting of the Air orig- 
inating at Pueblo, Colo., June 26, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.| 


AMERICAN DEFENSE—RADIO INTERVIEW 
WITH SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the text of a 
radio interview between him and Charles 
Parmer, broadcast on June 29, 1947, from 
Station WEAM, Arlington, which appears in 
the Appendix. 


CONGRESS AND LABOR LEGISLATION 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by 
him on Congress and Labor Legislation, 
broadcast from Station WOL, Washington, 
D. C., June 28, 1947, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


THE HALL OF HEROES—COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS BY DR. FRANK GLENN LAN- 
KARD 


[Mr. BUSHFIELD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD a commence- 
ment address entitled “The Hall of Heroes,” 
delivered at Upsala College, East Orange, 
N. J., on June 7, 1947, by Dr. Frank Glenn 
Lankard, dean of Brothers College, Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, N. J., which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


HOW CAN WE STRENGTHEN THE AMER- 
ICAN FAMILY?—LETTER FROM MRS. E. 
WYATT PAYNE 


[Mr. REVERCOMB asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a letter 
written by Mrs. E. Wyatt Payne, of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., in the Town Hall's Nation-wide 
letter-writing contest on the question How 
Can We Strengthen the American Family? 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


RACE RELATIONS IN NORTH CAROLINA— 
ARTICLE FROM SHELBY (N. C.) DAILY 
STAR 


[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrcon an article from 
a recent issue of the Shelby (N. C.) Daily Star 
relating a story illustrative of race relations 
in North Carolina, which appears in the Ap. 
pendix.] 
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KRUG DISAPPROVES MINING CITY DAM— 
ARTICLE FROM THE LOUISVILLE COUR- 
IER JOURNAL 
Mr. COOPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Krug Disapproves Mining City Dam,” 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


CONTINUATION OF CERTAIN APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—MOTION TO RECONSIDER PAS- 
SAGE OF SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
140 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I enter 
a motion to reconsider the vote on the 
passage of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
140) to temporarily make available cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year 
1948. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
motion will be entered. 


ANTILYNCHING LEGISLATION—CHANGE 
OF REFERENCE OF S. 1465 


Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, there was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare Senate bill 1465, for the 
better assurance of the protection of 
persons within the several States from 
mob violence and lynching, and for other 
purposes, which is the antilynching bill, 
introduced by the Senator from Califor- 
nia. Two antilynching bills have al- 
ready been referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill, 
and that it be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare will be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill 
and it will be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


CONTINUATION OF CERTAIN POWERS OF 
THE PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE III OF 
THE SECOND WAR POWERS ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1461) to extend certain 
powers of the President under title IIT 
of the Second War Powers Act. 


PERMANENT RATES OF POSTAGE ON 
FIRST-CLASS MAIL MATTER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the unfin- 
ished business temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to consider 
House Joint Resolution 221, Calendar No. 
407, to provide for permanent rates of 
postage on mail matter of the first class. 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 221), to provide for per- 
manent rates of postage on mail matter 
of the first class, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, at mid- 
night tonight, unless the joint resolution 
is passed, the 3-cent postage rate will ex- 
pire. If the joint resolution is not 
passed, there will be an additional defi- 
ciency, according to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, of $273,000,000. The joint resolu- 
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tion was unanimously passed by the 
House and was unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Civil Service of the 
Senate. I hope it will be passed by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the third reading of 
the joint resolution 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND 
CCMMERCE, AND THE JUDICIARY AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1948 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 3311, 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
and the Judiciary, for the fiscai year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection. the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3311) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. BALL. Mr, President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the formal reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, that it be 
read for amendment, and that the com- 
mittee amendments be first considered, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, sev- 
eral Senators have asked what it is con- 
templated shall be taken up in the Sen- 
ate immediately after the pending ap- 
propriation bill has been acted upon. I 
think it only fair to announce that the 
contemplated procedure tomorrow is to 
consider, in executive session, the nomi- 
nation of Joe B. Dooley to be United 
States district judge for the northern 
district of Texas. If that suggestion 
meets with the approval of the majority 
leader and the Senate, we will proceed in 
that manner. It is hoped the consid- 
eration of the appropriation bill will 
have been concluded by that time. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. In any event, we will 
proceed with the Dooley nomination 
tomorrow at noon, 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. I 
thank the majority leader. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Several members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary are 
quite interested in the extension of ex- 
port control. The Export Control Act 
will expire tonight at midnight. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will 
read the Recorp, he will find that we 
extended the Second War Powers Act for 
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a period of 2 weeks. Consideration of 
further extension of the Second War 
Powers Act is now the unfinished busi- 
ness. As soon as the nomination of Joe 
B. Dooley has been acted on, considera- 
tion of the unfinished business will be 
resumed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is expected that 
consideration of the unfinished business 
will be resumed after the Dooley nomi- 
nation has been acted on? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am quite sure that 
is what will be done. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the Second War Powers 
Act was made the unfinished business 
without my knowledge, and because I had 
an understanding that we were to take 
up the unification bill on Wednesday, 
and also taking into consideration the 
2 weeks extension of the Second War 
Powers Act, I hope that on Wednesday 
we can resume the original schedule, and 
that consideration of the extension of 
the Second War Powers Act can be tem- 
porarily laid aside until we complete ac- 
tion upon the unification bill. I hope 
that can be done. I had thought that 
perhaps we might be able to take up the 
unification bill last week. It is very im- 
portant to get it out of the way as soon 
as possible. 

I make this statement in view of the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Nebraska a moment ago. 

Mr. WHERRT. Mr. President, I am 
quite sure that the situation will be 
ironed out satisfactorily. After we have 
completed consideration of the Dooley 
nomination—I am not sure how long it 
will take—I am satisfied that we can 
conclude consideration of the bill dealing 
with the extension of the Second War 
Powers Act and be on schedule for the 
consideration of the unification bill im- 
mediately thereafter. I am satisfied that 
a satisfactory adjustment can be made. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would reduce the 
budget request by about 29 percent, or 
from $1,188,571,318 to $847,601,976 for 
the fiscal year. 

I know that a great majority of our 
people want greater economy in Govern- 
ment. I agree with them wholehearted- 
ly, and have consistently advocated cut- 
ting Government expenditures. Econ- 
omy is absolutely essential to the future 
welfare and economic stability of our 
Nation. That is why I am interested in 
cutting down the cost of Government in 
every way that is possible without hurt- 
ing or stopping any of the essential serv- 
ices that must be performed. 

I have no doubt that many services 
offered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture are no longer necessary, and I be- 
lieve that there may be considerable du- 
plication and overlapping in administra- 
tion of such services. I feel it is the duty 
of Congress to insist on efficient service, 
and we should demand sound, business- 
like methods in this Department. 

But I am not in favor of curtailing 
useful services to the American farmer 
and rancher. I am not in favor of 
economy which, in the long run, will cost 
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us more money. I feel strongly that 
some of the reductions effected by the 
House should not be sustained by the 
Senate, and I shall urge that appropria- 
tions for certain items be restored to 
the full amount needed for essential 
operations. 

Conservation of our productive farm 
lands is, in my opinion, one of the most 
essential of these services that must be 
performed. My own State is a great 
farm State, and I know how erosion can 
damage the land. I have seen it. It is 
not pretty. Erosion damage to farm 
land is not temporary. It leaves its 
mark on the land for years and genera- 
tions. It means reduced production. It 
means nothing good. Everything about 
erosion is bad. People cannot live and 
prosper on eroded land. Eroded land 
provides little food for anyone—either on 
the farm or in the city. 

Twelve years ago Congress called soil 
erosion a national menace; and nothing 
has since happened to alter that fact. 
Erosion today is still a national menace, 
perhaps more so now than then, because 
now our lands are suffering from the 
hard use we made of them during the 
war. Yes; it was hard use. We put 
more land under cultivation and kept it 
under cultivation to produce the food and 
fiber we needed to help win the war. We 
had to do it. 

The record-breaking production from 
our farm and range land was not ob- 
tained without a price. The price was 
further exploitation, further damage, to 
our irreplaceable soil resources. We 
could not continue such production very 
long under our present system of farm- 
ing and maintain our land at the same 
time. 

Half of all the productive farm land 
of the United States has already been 
damaged by erosion. The war has served 
to speed up the rate of that damage. In 
such a situation, it is only good business 
sense—good common sense—to take 
whatever steps are necessary now to slow 
down the damage and reverse the process. 
We need to speed up the rate of soil con- 
servation—the kind of conservation work 
that will be permanent and pay dividends 
year after year in high production per 
acre, at low cost, while protecting the 
land at the same time. We need our 
farm land; we must have it to continue 
as a great Nation. In the kind of world 
we live in nowadays, we must have it— 
and have enough of it, in good, produc- 
tive condition—to keep the United States 
strong and prepared for any emergency. 

There is only one way to do this job 
and do it right. That is by scientific 
analysis of the land and scientific appli- 
cation of the right combination of con- 
servation measures. We have seen this 
demonstrated in South Dakota, just as 
it has been demonstrated in every other 
State in the country. Halfway meas- 
ures simply do not work. We have seen 
that demonstrated, too. Only farm-by- 
farm and acre-by-acre treatment of the 
land will ever get this big and vital job 
done. 

The appropriation which was cut most 
severely by the economy ax of the House 
of Representatives was the one for the 
agricultural conservation program. Un- 
der the bill, payments to farmers for 
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1947 would be reduced by about half. 
No appropriation is indicated for next 
year. 

This is where I think the Congress 
should do some soul searching. This Na- 
tion has embarked upon a program un- 
der which we are sending millions of dol- 
lars abroad in loans to bring some meas- 
ure of relief to foreign nations. In this 
connection, I insist that our first respon- 
sibility is to look after the needs of our 
own people. 

Why take money away from American 
farmers and at the same time give lav- 
ishly to others? To my mind, we can 
best serve world interests by first looking 
after our own national interests. 

We are sending millions of American 
dollars abroad, and there is serious doubt 
whether we will ever get our money back. 
So I submit that it is far more important 
to look to the conservation of our own 
national resources. 

All during the war, and since the war, 
farmers have broken one production rec- 
ord after another. Part of the reason 
why farmers could do this was the con- 
servation practices encouraged by the 
Government, which in some measure 
helped hold the line against what could 
have amounted to absolute soil destruc- 
tion. The enormous crop production 
turned out by our farmers, however, 
could not fail to levy its cost in loss of soil 
fertility. So it is imperative that action 
be taken to protect our national economy 
adequately by bolstering—not weaken- 
ing—programs which contribute mark- 
edly to the welfare’ and strength of the 
whole Nation. 

Farmers were convinced of the need 
for soil and water conservation, and so 
they planned to increase the program 
practices carried out on their farms this 
year. Many farmers have gone ahead in 
carrying out their plans. They did this 
in good faith, for written large in the 
Agricultural Appropriation Act of last 
year. was the congressional authoriza- 
tion for the development of a 1947 pro- 
gram amounting to $300,000,000. The 
Department of Agriculture based its 
plans on this amount, and farmers were 
told tha’ they could count on funds this 
year for conservation assistance from the 
Government. 

Farmers feel—and rightly, I believe— 
that they have been working under a 
definite commitment. Many of the pro- 
gram practices are well under way—some 
of them completed under contracts with 
earth-moving concerns. In some parts 
of the country farmers have in effect re- 
ceived full payment for carrying out 
practices, through grants of lime, ferti- 
lizer materials, and services. 

If the appropriation for these pay- 
ments were reduced by half, there would 
be a very serious problem in planning any 
sort of equitable distribution of the funds. 
It might mean attempting to recapture 
some of the payments already extended 
to farmers for 1947 practices, which in 
many instances would simply amount to 
putting them on the Federal debt reg- 
ister; or else farmers who have not yet 
received program payments would get 
much less than 50 cents on the dollar for 
the practices they have planned to earry 
out. More than 56 percent of the farm 
land in my own State is operated by 
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renters and tenants, and these people 
must farm for a living: Without help, 
they cannot always afford to farm the 
conservation way, in the long-time in- 
terests of the Nation. 

Nor would farmers be the only one af- 
fected by this cut in appropriations. I 
understand that in South Dakota alone 
there are 600 contractors who have 
planned their year’s operations on the 
assumption that the Government con- 
servation program would be carried out 
as announced. Many of these contrac- 
tors are veterans, who have assumed 
debts and taken out GI loans to buy 
earth-moving equipment, in the assur- 
ance that the program would provide 
business. What of these? 

I feel that Congress should restore the 
full amount to the appropriation for the 
agricultural-conservation program. I 
urge you to allow the full $301,720,000 for 
this phase of work in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

I should like to talk about the Soil 
Conservation Service, the agency which 
is charged with providing technical serv- 
ices for this work. As a word of expla- 
nation, the entire farm program ties in 
one with another. The agricultural- 
conservation program provides payments 
for service. The Extension Service is do- 
ing good work for education of the farm- 
ers, but the Soil Conservation Service 
which also suffered a drastic cut in ap- 
propriation—some $6,000,000—by the 
House of Representatives is the agency 
which provides the technical men and 
the know-how to carry on the conserva- 
tion practices. 

The Soil Conservation Service is the 
agency that goes out on the land with 
the farmer, into the fields and pastures 
and helps the farmer work out the best 
kind of land use and actually apply the 
right conservation measures on the land 
to get the job done. 

This is not pampering the farmer. It 
is not providing a kind of luxury service 
he does not need. The farmer can rare- 
ly do this job alone, and in saying that 
Iam not detracting in any way from the 
ability of our farmers. They are the 
best on earth. But effective soil conser- 
vation is a complex business. To do the 
job right, the farmer needs expert as- 
sistance, right on the ground. Every 
man in every business needs such expert 
assistance of one kind or another from 
time to time. That is what the Soil 
Conservation Service is providing— 
scientific assistance in soil conservation, 
farm by farm and acre by acre. 

Once the job is done on a farm, it is 
done. It does not have to be done over 
and over again, year after year. If we 
had had this kind of service 50 or 100 
years ago, we would not be faced with a 
conservation problem today. So if we 
are going to protect our farm lands 
against erosion, we do have to get the 
technicians out there working with the 
farmers on the land. The sooner we get 
this job over with, the less it is going to 
cost—in dollars and in ruined farm land. 

The time to do this conservation job 
is now. We gain nothing by delay, be- 
cause it must be done sooner or later. 
The House reduction in funds for the 
Soil Conservation Service slows down the 
soil-conservation program. It does not 
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kill it; it does not change its character, 
or the nature of the work done. It just 
slows it down. That does not seem to 
make any sense. Why slow down the 
only conservation program that is giving 
us permanent results in protecting our 
farm lands against erosion? 

We have only to glance at the news 
of the day to realize that more of such 
conservation practices such as terracing 
and building dams for erosion and flood 
control are most urgently needed. The 
farms of the Nation are the first line of 
defense in erecting barriers to control the 
floodwaters now on a rampage through- 
out the Nation. Surely, it is short- 
sighted economy not to take every step 
possible to prevent such destruction. 

These programs have a solid record 
of accomplishment to their credit. And 
as the conservation movement has gath- 
ered force the amounts of practices com- 
pleted have also increased. For instance, 
in my own State nearly 10,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth were moved in construct- 
ing dams and reservoirs during 1945, 
whereas 8,500,000 cubic yards were moved 
back in 1941; 66,000 linear feet of earth 
were moved in constructing wells dur- 
ing 1945, and 55,000 feet in 1941; 193,000 
acres were seeded on the contour under 
the 1945 program, compared with 37,000 
acres in 1941, 103,000 acres went into 
contouring intertilled crops in 1945, com- 
pared with almost nothing in 1941; 714,- 
000 pounds of seed were used in reseed- 
ing pastures, and 84,000 pounds back in 
1941, 

All of these practices—dams, grass 
seeding, proper range management, and 
other types of conservation—do much to 
prevent excessive run-off of water. With 
enough of the right kinds of conserva- 
tion practices, people who have made a 
study of this subject tell me that these 
destructive floods can be stopped. 

The farmers are ready to go ahead. 
They have organized more than 1,800 
soil-conservation districts throughout all 
the States of the country. In my own 
State they have organized 39 districts, 
covering nearly 18,000,000 acres. They 
are asking for this technical service. 
They like it. It does the job. They have 
learned that they cannot make much 
conservation progress without it. 

Only the Soil Conservation Service is 
in a position to provide the farmer with 
the expert help he needs. Only the Con- 
gress can put the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice in a position to meet this demand 
and do the job all of us really want 
done. 

The House wants to cut the appro- 
priation of the Service by more than 
$6,000,000. The net effect of such a cut 
would be to reduce the service to soil- 
conservation districts to an average 22 
percent below what they are getting this 
year. And it would cut soil-conservation 
research in half. This is particularly 
serious, as conservation research is rela- 
tively new, and there is still much to 
learn about conserving our soil and water 
resources. 

For example, we are going to need a 
great deal of information on soil and 
water conservation as it relates to irri- 
gation in my own State and the other 
Plains States. Most of the good irriga- 
tion projects in the Mountain States 
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have been built, and the expansion of 
irrigated lands must come in the Plains 
States where very little irrigation re- 
search has been done. The Soil Con- 
servation Service’s Division of Irrigation 
and Water Conservation Research needs 
to develop and adapt irrigation-con- 
servation practices and measures to 
Plains soil, climatic and cropping con- 
ditions. We need to know much more 
about the control of wind erosion. 
Drainage problems will come with the 
new irrigated nds. Research needs in 
my own State are great. The State is 
assisting and will continue to assist in 
getting conservation research done. So 
far as I know, not a single experiment 
station. director in this country has ever 
claimed that Soil Conservation Service 
Research duplicated or overlapped that 
done by his station. On the contrary, 
experiment station directors have con- 
sistently supported Soil Conservation 
Service Research with lands, equipment, 
facilities, office help and the like, and 
have publicly stated that Soil Conserva- 
tion Service Research, as cooperatively 
carried on with their stations, supple- 
ments and complements State station 
research, 

I said that the average soil-conserva- 
tion district would have 22 percent less 
assistance in 1948 than the average dis- 
trict had in 1947. This needs some ex- 
planation, since the cut in soil-conserva- 
tion operations item is only 1242 percent. 
The difference is accounted for by the 
increased number of soil-conservation 
districts. In other words, there is less 
money to serve more districts. The 
soil-conservation district governing 
bodies tell me that they need more as- 
sistance rather than less assistance. 
This is particularly true in my home 
State of South Dakota where the policy 
has been to organize relatively small dis- 
tricts and to add to the districts as 
nearby farmers and ranchers become 
convinced of their need for soil-conser- 
vation assistance and apply for inclusion 
of their lands within the district bound- 
aries. In the 9-month period, June 15, 
1946, to March 15, 1947, South Dakota 
farmers have added 2,300,000 acres to 
the district total in 9 districts. Since 
the beginning of the district program, 36 
of the South Dakota districts have added 
nearly 10,000,000 acres to the district 
acreage as a result of 70 different addi- 
tions or a little more than half of the 
total acres in soil-conservation districts 
in South Dakota. In addition to ex- 
Plaining why district supervisors say 
that they need more rather than less 
funds, I believe that the action of these 
South Dakota farmers rather effectively 
answers one of the points made by the 
House subcommittee in its report on this 
particular appropriations item. The re- 
port states, in discussing this item: 

The committee believes that many of the 
soil-conservation districts which have been in 
existence a number of years will be able to 
get along with materially reduced technical 
assistance and advice. The advice and as- 
sistance given in the initial years of these 
districts ought not to require repetition year 
after year, certainly not to the degree such 
advice was needed in the beginning. 


The conservation job cannot be done 
on the basis of advice. It requires care- 
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ful farm-by-farm, field-by-field, acre-by- 
acre analysis of the conservation prob- 
lems and technical assistance on the land 
in laying out and applying the needed 
combination of conservation practices 
and measures to meet the various prob- 
lems revealed by the analysis. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield right there for a question? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The report submitted by. 
the House committee would indicate that 
once soil-conservation practice is estab- 
lished one can go away and leave it, and 
that is the end of it. That is practically 
the implication in what they say in cut- 
ting down the appropriation for this 
work. Those of us who know anything 
about soil conservation know that it must 
be watched constantly in order to keep it 
where it belongs. Is not that correct? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

It was to get this specific kind of direct 
technical assistance that these South 
Dakota farmers and ranchers asked that 
their lands be added to existing soil-con- 
servation districts. They had not been 
sure as the original districts were organ- 
ized. They had not wanted their lands 
included in many cases, but after watch- 
ing the progress within the boundaries of 
soil-conservation districts and observing 
the kind of results obtained from having 
a careful field-by-field job done, they de- 
cided they wanted to be included; and, 
therefore, they asked to be made a part 
of the soil-conservation districts in their 
neighborhood. They were not seeking 
advice, but they seek direct on-the-land 
assistance in meeting their problems, 
after being on the outside looking in and 
deciding that they liked what they saw. 

The House cut implies that there is 
nothing to be gained by speed in doing 
the conservation job right. In my opin- 
ion, the House is wrong in this matter. 
I believe there is need for speed—not only 
to protect our farm lands before a great 
deal more damage is done, but to avoid 
paying an even higher price for the con- 
servation work in 5, 10, or 20 years from 
now. 

I believe the full amount of the budget 
estimate for the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice should be allowed—$43,437,000 for 
soil-conservation operations and $1,423,- 
000 for soil-conservation research. This 
is little enough to spend in a year for the 
protection of our greatest natural re- 
source and the foundation of our agri- 
culture, when we consider that we are 
spending many, Many more millions of 
dollars for purposes that promise much 
less return. 

As I have demonstrated many times 
here in Congress, I am vitally interested 
in the rural-electrification program, and 
I should like to take a few moments to 
ask that REA appropriations be returned 
to a sufficient amount to sustain this 
program. 

The House action has resulted in a 10- 
percent reduction in REA loan funds— 
from $250,000,000 to $225,000,000—and a 
28.5-percent reduction in the adminis- 
trative expense item—from $5,600,000 to 
$4,000,000. 

The need for rural electrification in 
the Nation is very great. As of June 30 
last year, only 14.8 percent of the farms 
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in my State had central electrical serv- 
ice. Only one State, North Dakota, has 
a smaller percentage of its farms electri- 
fied. The farm people in my State are 
most anxious for electricity, and I am 
most anxious that this service be made 
available to them. But I have not for- 
gotten the farmers of other States, and 
I feel that the continuation of REA is 
essential to the welfare and well-being 
of our entire agricultural population. 

At the present time, REA is striving 
to place its resources at the disposal of 
farmers in all sections of the country. 
With the reduction in the REA staff re- 
sulting from the House cut, it will be- 
come necessary to make essential de- 
partures from the present pattern of 
Ioan operations. The reduction in force 
will tend to divert the bulk of the loan 
fund to areas where feasibility can be 
more readily established with a mini- 
mum of REA staff assistance. As we 
know, the extension of rural electrical 
service in the Dakotas has lagged far be- 
hind the rest of the Nation. Lack of 
rural population density and high-con- 
struction costs due to natural factors 
have hindered progress. 

The enactment of the 1944 amend- 
ments to the Rural Electrification Act 
liberalizing REA loan terms, made pos- 
sible the tremendous advance in the last 
2 years, But these gains were achieved 
only by concentrated effort in the field 
and here in Washington in assisting 
farmers to develop their projects. I 
have witnessed this development in 
South Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think the Senator 
from South Dakota will recall that the 
farmers themselves asked for far more 
than the amount allowed in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, which was $250,000,000. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG. And I think the Sena- 
tor will agree with me that the appro- 
priation of the entire amount of money 
is necessary if we are to electrify the 
farms of the United States at a rate 
needed by farmers, particularly in view 
of the increased production costs of to- 
day. 

Also, Mr. President, I should like to 
know whether the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota agrees with me 
that the farmers deem electrification to 
be even more important than the mod- 
ernization of their farms by means of 
new machinery which they are buying 
at present very high prices. 

Mr, BUSHFIELD. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. YOUNG. I and Iam sure my col- 
league from North Dakota, Senator 
Lancer, wish to commend the Senator 
from South Dakota for his able and 
timely speech in behalf of increasing 
these appropriations, which are so nec- 
essary for the carrying on of a worth- 
while farm program. I have always 
found you, as a member of the Agricul- 
ture Committee, sympathetic and under- 
standing of farmers’ problems. 

I think the Senator from South 
Dakota, who is ex officio member of the 
Appropriations Committee, representing 
the Agriculture Committee, will agree 
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with me that the opposition to this pro- 
gram has not come from the farmers 
themselves. Farmers want a continued 
soil conservation and use program, REA, 
and other programs with sufficient funds 
to carry them on. Every major farm or- 
ganization appeared in favor of this 
program, and even labor organizations. 
There were only a few organizations in 
opposition, notably certain tax groups. 
But all the farmers and farm organiza- 
tions were and are in favor of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if 
there is any problem which should be 
exempt from any tinge of partisanship, 
it is the farm problem. I compliment 
the Senator from South Dakota for the 
statement he has made to us today. 

I was particularly impressed with his 
statements in regard to the soil-conser- 
vation program. I think he will agree 
that without that program it would have 
been impossible for our farmers to have 
made the production of food and fiber 
which enabled us to fight and win the 
greatest war in history. However, to- 
day, at a time when we are appropriat- 
ing $11,000,000,000 for national defense, 
we find that we are quibbling over a 
very minute sum for soil conservation 
which will enable the farmers of this 
country to furnish the food and fiber 
without which no army or navy could 
fight or win any war. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Our armed forces 
could not possibly have won the war 
without them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course not. The 
farmers could not have made that con- 
tribution without the land which pre- 
viously had been conserved or restored 
by means of the soil-conservation pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, the work in soil conser- 
vation is tremendously important. It is 
as important as any program for the 
construction of battleships or guns or 
tanks, because the  soil-conservation 
program results in the conservation of 
the fertility of the soil of our Nation, 
thus making it possible for our people to 
produce the necessary food and fiber. 

I congratulate the Senator from South 
Dakota for his support of the soil-con- 
servation program, and also for his sup- 
port of the rural-electrification program, 
and I further congratulate him for his 
broad-mindedness in saying that he is 
interested not only in the farmers of 
his own State, but also in the farmers 
all over the United States. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks which have just 
been made by the junior Senator from 
Georgia, in speaking of the junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. Mr. President, 
the Senator from South Dakota is a 
member of the Agriculture Committee. 
He knows that in that committee we 
have listened to testimony, from time to 
time, on the questions he has been dis- 
cussing this afternoon, 
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With respect to the rural-electrifica- 
tion program, which the Senator from 
South Dakota has been discussing, I 
maintain that there is nothing more im- 
portant from the standpoint of the farm 
wife, who delves in farm drudgery from 
sunup to sundown, than for her to have 
the convenience of electrical devices on 
the farm. So far, the Government has 
lost no money as a result of the rural 
electrification program, except a small 
sum used for administrative costs. The 
program is self-liquidating; it is con- 
ducted only in communities in which the 
farmers can pay for the electricity. 

As I understand the present situation, 
it is proposed to make a reduction of 
825,000,000 in the total amount request- 
ed by the President in his budget, but 
on the other hand it is said that if suf- 
ficient applications for the establishment 
of these various rural cooperatives come 
in by January 1, we shall then give them, 
in a deficiency appropriation, this $25,- 
000,000, or even more, if they need it. 

But the danger lurking in that kind 
of a proposition is that at the same time 
a reduction of over $1,000,000 will be 
made in the administrative appropria- 
tions, on which this program depends. 
That $1,000,000 is what counts in con- 
nection with this rural-electrification 
program because even if a deficiency ap- 
propriation in the amount of an addi- 
tional $25,000,000 is made within 6 
months or a year from now, neverthe- 
less by that time the reduction in ad- 
ministrative appropriations will mean 
the loss of many valuable technical men 
who are skilled in doing the job of over- 
seeing and planning this rural-electrifi- 
cation work throughout the Nation. 

So I wish to join the Senator from 
South Dakota in saying to him that when 
the time comes for the consideration of 
the further appropriation, he will find 
me going along with him in regard to 
everything he has said about this farm 
program. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am very happy to hear the Senator from 
Illinois say that, because he has been 
associated with me for several years on 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; and it has been a 
very pleasant and happy association. 
There have been little partisan politics 
in connection with that committee, be- 
cause the Senator knows, as does every 
other Senator, that agriculture is the 
basic industry of America, and that as 
agriculture goes this Nation goes; and, 
as a matter of fact, at this particular 
time as agriculture in America goes, 
practically the whole world goes. 

These problems have been considered, 
at a time when the Democrats were in 
power, entirely without partisanship, be- 
cause they affect the agricultural pop- 
ulation as a whole, whether they be Re- 
publicans, Democrats, or whatnot. Un- 
der the able leadership of the Senator 
` from Kansas, the work of the commit- 
tee is being handled in just the same way 
that it was handled under the leadership 
of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 
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Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I have been listen- 
ing very attentively to the Senator's dis- 
course on the subject of the various agri- 
cultural problems. He certainly has put 
his finger on two of the most important 
things to be considered from that stand- 
point today, the conservation of soil fer- 
tility and the extension of rural eleciri- 
fication. I join in complimenting the 
Senator upon his splendidly prepared and 
well-thought-out discourse, which he 
has not yet concluded. We who have in- 
terrupted him and have taken advantage 
of his courtesy and his kindness are in- 
terested, just as is the Senator, in these 
problems, but I am sure we should re- 
frain from interrupting the Senator. 

The conservation of soil in this coun- 
try, as has been remarked by the Senator 
and by others who have interrupied him, 
is of supreme importance. I can think 
of nothing of greater economic impor- 
tance to the country. As the Senator 
has observed, the loss of a large portion 
of the fertile soi! cf the Middle West, in 
Iowa and in other States, through the 
recent heavy rains and floods, it seems 
to me simply adds to the problem of the 
moment. I have been interested in the 
national soil fertility program called for 
by a bill introduced by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] and other 
Senators, including myself. I think the 
soil fertility muct be not only maintained, 
it must be increased. I have forgotten 
the figures at the moment, but I have 
understood that each year literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres become 
worthless fog cultivation for one reason 
and another, one of the principal reasons 
being the lack of proper fertilization of 
the soil, perhaps through lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the farmer cultivating 
the soil. The soil finally becomes so im- 
poverished that it is absolutely impos- 
sible for the farmer and his family to earn 
a living on it. We had a concrete ex- 
ample of that in my State of Tennessee, 
in a community in a county near my 
home, comprising 60 farmers who had 
been operating small farms. They had 
completely worn out their land, because 
each year they had taken from the soil 
more than they had put back into it. 
Some years ago a very forward-looking 
energetic farm agent in that county un- 
dertook to work with the community. 
He found an immediate response. He 
taught the farmers how to build up their 
soil to a high state of cultivatability. 
Today they are producing crops of the 
finest sort. The farmers’ homes are 
painted. Fences have been rebuilt. 
Beautiful churches have been built in 
the community. Of those 60 farmers, 
several of them have actually been pay- 
ing income tax for the last few years. 
But for the increased fertility of the 
soil, they, indeed, might have been on 
the verge of accepting charity. Soil fer- 
tility is one of the most important things 
that we, as legislators, can seek to pro- 
mote. I agree with the Senator, it is 
not only a short-sighted policy, it is an 
extremely dangerous policy to fail to ap- 
propriate money intelligently and in the 
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right direction, to maintain the soll- 
fertility program. 

Of course, rural electrification follows, 
without the necessity of elaboration, as 
one of the essential things for the farm- 
ers of this country. We have begun the 
program; we cannot afford to stop. A 
few days ago we extended for 2 years 
the period of time within which copper 
might be imported into this country. 
tariff-free. One of the arguments in 
favor of doing that was that copper ore 
is highly essential in the manufacture 
of electric wire and other equipment 
necessary to extend REA. I think that, 
during the 2 years when we may expect 
to receive copper ore from other coun- 
tries. tariff-free, we should take advan- 
tage of it. As pointed out by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, the money re- 
quested by REA itseif was far in excess 
of the amount set as the limitation in 
the President’s budget, which I believe 
was in the amount of $250,000,000. I do 
not remember the amount asked by the 
President, but the amount requested by 
REA was considerably in excess of it. 
I think that the amount asked by REA, 
assuming it to be reasonable, should be 
granted. I think we ought to spend all 
that can be judiciously spent toward ex- 
tending REA throughout the entire 
country, not only in the Senator’s State 
and in my State, but in all other States. 
: * the Senator is making a fine 

alk. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his fine contribution. If the 
$250,000,000 in loan funds, as requested 
by the President, were made available, 
$9,000,000 would probably be made avail- 
able for electrification in South Dakota 
in the 1948 fiscal year. This amount 
would fall short by $2,000,000 of meeting 
requests on hand and in process in the 
field. The 28.5 percent cut in adminis- 
trative funds as specified in the House 
appropriation bill would make it espe- 
cially difficult to make loans in the State 
of South Dakota. Construction progress 
all over the Nation would be slowed down 
by about 25 percent if the Senate sus- 
tains the House reduction. 

It is difficult for me to see at this 
time how proper assistance can be made 
available with the few people that would 
be left for work on power generation 
and transmission problems. This is a 
field of great importance in South Da- 
kota and all over the Nation, and the 
need for assistance will increase as rural 
lines are extended and the demand for 
power grows. 

There can be no doubt of the merit 
of the REA program. Since REA began, 
the percentage of electrified farms has 
increased from less than 11 percent to 
about 57 percent; but 2,500,000 farms 
still lack electric service. The most of 
those still without electric service are in 
more sparsely settled and inaccessible 
areas, making the problem ahead big- 
ger and far more difficult than it has 
been. Applications for loans have far 
exceeded the available funds. This re- 
flects the strong demand for electric 
power by millions of our rural popula- 
tion. 
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I regard the request for $250,000,000 
as the minimum amount necessary to 
enable borrowers to enter into contrac- 
tual obligations and continue their prog- 
ress in extending this essential service 
to rural people in the most orderly and 
economical manner. 

Most of the REA borrowers are in- 
dependent, tax-paying, locally owned co- 
operatives, organized by farmers for the 
purpose of bringing electric service to 
themselves. The sound financial condi- 
tion of these cooperatives is testimony 
that their operations are managed on a 
businesslike basis in every sense of the 
word. 

But the REA program is more than 
a money-lending operation. It brings 
into the hands of the rural people the 
power to improve through their own ef- 
forts their own welfare as they make 
their homes more livable and their farms 
more prosperous. 

Can we, as Members of Congress, vote 
to hinder individual effort on the part 
of the farmer to provide for his own 
welfare? Can we, through short-sight- 
ed planning, stand in the way of the 
farmer who is trying to get for himself 
some of the comforts which we are so 
proud to speak of as being typical of 
America? 

The farmer’s life is not easy. We 
have continually made demands on him, 
and he has assumed these obligations 
with head high and conviction in his 
heart. He produced more food during 
the war, with less help than ever before 
dreamed possible. Did he complain? 
Did he strike? No, we may be sure he 
did not. 

Is it too much now to ask for a small 
amount of Federal assistance to im- 
prove the lot of this sturdy fellow and 
his family? 

The worth-while REA program de- 
mands the support of Congress. I be- 
seech you, Senators, to restore sufficient 
funds to this appropriation so that the 
program can go forward and so that our 
farmers can take advantage of the great 
industrial progress which has been made 
available to the city dweller through his 
having electric power at his fingertips. 

If we can contribute billions to the 
people of foreign nations, we certainly 
cannot forget the farmer and turn down 
a request for this relatively small increase 
in appropriation. 

Another item in the appropriation bill 
about which I feel strongly is the one 
for crop insurance. As passed by the 
House, $1,000,000 is recommended for 
liquidating this program. 

Now, this sum is entirely inadequate. 
About 450,000 crop-insurance contracts 
are now in force, and potential liabilities 
run into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
I ask, how can an operation of this size 
be supervised with a $1,000,000 fund, 
and at the same time protect the in- 
terests of the Government in any way? 
This amount would not provide enough 
even for liquidation, much less for build- 
ing a sound foundation for any future 
crop-insurance program Congress may 
authorize. Experts say that about four 
times that much would be needed to do 
any kind of a satisfactory job. 
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In my opinion, crop insurance can be 
a vital means of cushioning the blows of 
bad weather and other blights which 
farmers cannot avoid. That any such 
program must be operated according to 
businesslike, efficient methods goes with- 
out saying. But one does not cure a 
headache by cutting off the patient’s 
head; he finds out what is wrong and tries 
to correct it. Let us find out what is 
wrong with crop insurance and correct it. 
Given a sound foundation, I think crop 
insurance will work. This is no pious 
hope. In South Dakota the program has 
worked just the way it was intended to 
by Congress. Ever since 1940 the wheat- 
insurance program in my State has op- 
erated in the black, with premiums ex- 
ceeding losses. These good years have 
served to offset the very bad crop years 
of 1939 and 1940, the first two years of the 
Federal crop insurance program. After 
8 years under the program, South Dakota 
is for all practical purposes even with the 
board. 

But each year some counties, some in- 
dividual farmers, have lost heavily as a 
result of drought, excessive moisture, 
hail, or other unavoidable hazards. No 
one can say when disastrous years like 
1939 and 1940 will return again. Farm- 
ers have thought they were building up 
protection against such catastrophes. 
Surely the Federal Government would not 
deny to farmers a measure of protection 
which is available to all business under- 
takings. So much for crop insurance. 

Another program in which I am in- 
terested is that of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. The House took a sizable 
chunk from the funds requested for the 
appropriation of this agency. As the bill 
now stands, direct loans for farm pur- 
chases for which 41,000 veterans have ap- 
plications on file with the Farmers Home 
Administration would be eliminated. 
There is also a cut of a third in the funds 
for farm-operating loans. 

Nation-wide demand for farm-pur- 
chase loans has developed among vet- 
erans who became eligible to participate 
in the program under section 505b of 
Public Law 346, the GI bill of rights. 
Farms purchased under this program 
must be bought on the basis of their 
long-time earning capacity. 

Veterans across the Nation also have 
heavily increased the demand for farm- 
operating loans made to farmers who 
cannot get credit from private sources. 
During the first 10 months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, more than 144,000 ap- 
plications for new loans were received 
by Farmers Home Administration, 48,- 
000 of them from veterans. With loan 
funds exhausted in most States, 11,600 
of the veteran applications were still on 
file, although preference was given to 
them wherever possible. Not more than 
6,500 operating loans can be made under 
the reduction in operating-loan funds 
prescribed by House action. 

To meet the cut, the Farmers Home 
Administration is preparing to close 575 
county offices and has given dismissal 
notices to more than 3,400 employees. 
In South Dakota 18 county offices will 
be closed. Nationally, the reduced staff 
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will service more than 1,200,000 bor- 
rowers whose obligations to the Govern- 
ment total $700,000,000. Part of the 
Government’s ‘security for these loans 
has come from the assistance in farm 
and home planning and in on-the-farm 
guidance toward improved farm prac- 
tices given borrowers by Farmers Home 
Administration personnel. 

In South Dakota the Farmers Home 
Administration made 2,137 loans, total- 
ing $3,081,152, during the first 10 months 
of the present fiscal year. Seventy-two 
percent of the funds went to veterans. 
As of April 30, 1,162 applications for 
loans were on file, 484 of them from 
veterans. : 

Direct loans totaling $4,336,538 for the 
purchase of 539 farms have been made 
in South Dakota under the program 
which has been eliminated by House 
action. Applications on file from vet- 
erans alone total 260. Operating loans 
totaling $78,489,951 have been made in 
South Dakota, and 473 applications are 
on file. The bill passed by the House 
reduces funds for this type of loan to 
the point that an average of only two 
new loans per county can be made during 
the next fiscal year. Almost all of the 
proposed funds will be needed to meet 
the credit requirements of present bor- 
rowers. 

From the figures I have given, it is 
obvious that farm tenants and the vet- 
eran are taking advantage of the funds 
made available to them. I should like 
to look to the day when every farm 
would be home-owned; that is, owned 
and operated by the same farmer. This 
would make for a more stable farm 
economy for very apparent reasons. 
The Farmers Home Administration is 
certainly a way to promote this condition. 

As I have shown, the veteran, whom 
we were all worried about getting back 
on the farm, is using these funds to 
establish or reestablish himself in agri- 
culture. I think it is the obligation of 
the Federal Government to continue this 
program so that our veterans will be 
given every opportunity to take their 
places on the farms and ranches of the 
Nation. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
should be continued, and I ask the Sen- 
ate’s support in adding sufficient funds 
to sustain an adequate program in this 
activity. 

Now, last but not least, tucked away 
in the House committee report is an 
item headed “Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering.” 
There is a reduction of $100,000—a rela- 
tively small sum when we are used to 
dealing with millions and billions here 
in Congress—for soil improvement, man- 
agement, and irrigation projects. 

I have talked with officials in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and they tell 
me that six dry-land experiment sta- 
tions will be closed unless this appropri- 
ation is allowed. One of them is located 
in my own State of South Dakota. Iam 
speaking of the Belle Fourche Irriga- 
tion and Dry-land Field Station at 
Newell. 

As a citizen of South Dakota, I have 
watched the work of this station. It was 
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established in 1906 in an effort to study 
crop rotation, soil moisture, conduct 
maximum production tests, meteorolog- 
ical investigations, and also provide fa- 
cilities for lamb feeding experiments. 

The project has been a worth-while 
one, which has been entirely beneficial 
to the rancher of western South Dakota. 
New techniques have been developed. 
These have been made available to the 
rancher and dry-land farmer, and they 
have continually worked to his satis- 
faction. 

I am sure the same is true at the other 
stations which are to be closed if the 
appropriation is not allowed. 

The sudden closing of the Newell sta- 
tion would result in the loss of much val- 
uable research material, and it would 
disrupt cooperative arrangements with 
the State experiment station. 

I hardly see how we can justify clos- 
ing this important project, and I ask 
that the Senate restore the $100,000 ap- 
propriation for soil improvement, man- 
agement, and irrigation projects. 

I have consistently argued for econ- 
omy, and I have not changed my views. 
That is the reason I have spoken today. 
I feel that it would be false economy to 
abandon the worthwhile farm practices 
which I have mentioned. Our most 
valuable natural resource is our soil. 
Soil fertility is essential to the prosper- 
ity of our Nation. It is especially im- 
portant now that the American farmer 
has been called upon to feed the nations 
of the world. If we are going to meet 
these commitments we must maintain 
our farm land at its highest level of 
production. 

We must contribute to the welfare of 
the farmer. Agriculture is our basic in- 
dustry, and upon it depends the pros- 
perity of the Nation. 

It is the obligation of us Members of 
Congress who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of determining the course of 
events for our Nation to look to this im- 
portant industry. We must do every- 
thing in our power to assure the pros- 
perity of the farmer, for when he pros- 
pers, so does the Nation. 

We cannot break faith with the farmer 
by discontinuing the program upon 
which he has come to depend. 

As was reflected in the election last 
fall, the farmer placed his faith in this 
Congress. We cannot betray him. I 
urge the support of Members of the Sen- 
ate in restoring funds for the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture which 
I have mentioned today. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3311) making appropri- 
ations for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce, and the Judiciary, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the first committee 
amendment. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading Title I—Department of State,” 
on page 2, after line 1, to strike out 
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“Office of the Secretary of State” and 
insert “Department Service.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 7, 
after the figures “$12,000”, to insert em- 
ployment of aliens; temporary employ- 
ment of persons in the United States, 
without regard to civil service and clas- 
sification laws (not to exceed $9,000) ;.” 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I move to 
amend the committee amendment in line 
9, after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$9,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$20,000.” 

The succeeding amendments deal with 
the so-called OIC, and I should like to 
take this opportunity to make a brief 
explanation of the changes made by the 
Senate committee in the bill. 

The committee bill makes a net in- 
crease of $15,000,000 in the Department 
of State appropriations. That amount 
is made up of a one-and-a-half-million- 
dollar increase in the regular appropria- 
tions for the Department; a $500,000 in- 
crease for the research and intelligence 
program; a $700,000 increase for the 
international activities, which concerns 
the unscheduled, unforeseeable interna- 
tional conferences which are held; an in- 
crease of $1,300,000, in the appropriation 
for the Inter-American Affairs program; 
$13,000,000 for the OIC program; and a 
$500,000 increase in representation allow- 
ances. We reduced the funds available 
for the Philippine rehabilitation by 
$2,500,000. 

The break-down of the $13,000,000 
program for the OIC, which the House 
struck out completely on a point of order, 
is found on page 3 of the committee re- 
port. After conferences with the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] I have 
agreed to accept an amendment to in- 
crease that amount by $470,000, which 
will allow the State Department itself to 
program its short-wave-broadcast pro- 
grams to Russia, part of its German pro- 
gram, the oriental program, and some 
of the Balkan and east European pro- 
grams. Their estimate as to the person- 
nel required for that purpose totals 
$470,000. However, it will not permit the 
$3,000,000 operation which is now going 
on in New York City. That will be 
trimmed down considerably, and more of 
the programing will be contracted. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am not sure that I 
heard all that the Senator said. Does 
this relate to the so-called Voice of Amer- 
ica program? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator. be 
good enough to tell me how the amount 
appropriated compares with the amount 
requested by the Department of State? 

Mr. BALL. As L recall, the request was 
for about $26,000,000. This year the De- 
partment had $9,146,000. $6,000,000 of 
the increase was for two new relay sta- 
tions which, in view of the status of the 
whole program and the fact that it has 
no authority in law at the present mo- 
ment, we did not feel we should allow 
in this year’s appropriation. So with the 
amendment I have proposed, it repre- 
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sents a reduction of a little more than 
$2,000,000 under what. they had this year. 
That arises from the fact that in the 
programing activities the State Depart- 
ment now contracts for about half the 
programing, and does half of it itself. 

The half which the State Department 
does costs about three times as much as 
what it contracts. With the amount 
which the Department will have, with a 
limitation on personal services, the State 
Department will have to contract a 
larger percentage of the programing, 
and will thereby save considerable 
money, but will still have enough funds 
to program broadcasts to the critical 
areas in which it is most interested. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Are we awaiting the 
expected action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives authorizing this program in 
some way before we appropriate addi- 
tional money? 

Mr. BALL. No. Under the Reorgani- 
zation Act, action by the House does not 
authorize the Senate to include the funds. 
Later I shall ask to suspend the rule in 
order to place in the bill language au- 
thorizing the State Department to carry 
on the program. 

Mr. PEPPER. What is the total 
amount available for the Voice of Amer- 
ica program? 

Mr. BALL. The total amount will be 
$11,970,000 for operating expenses, plus 
approximately one and a half million for 
accrued terminal leave and other liqui- 
dation expenses which will be involved in 
cutting down the program. 

Mr. PEPPER. As I understand, the 
State Department requested $16,000,000. 

Mr. BALL. The State Department’s 
request was for $26,000,000. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator tell 
me why the amount requested by the 
State Department was not granted? 

Mr. BALL. It was not allowed be- 
cause the witnesses who appeared on be- 
half of the State Department could not 
justify that much expenditure. In fact, 
there seemed grave doubt in my own 
mind as to whether they even justified as 
much as we have allowed. But in view of 
the fact that in the next few months 
the Foreign Relations Committee will re- 
view the whole program and act on per- 
manent legislation, we wanted to keep the 
essentials of the program alive, particu- 
larly the short-wave broadcasting, pre- 
serve all the frequencies, and give them 
enough funds to operate the program 
about as it is being operated now, with 
the single exception that the Depart- 
ment will contract a somewhat larger 
percentage of the programs. 

Mr. PEPPER. I should like to say a 
word on that subject, but I shall wait 
until the Senator has concluded. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. I have two main ques- 
tions which I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota, 
which I shall come to in a few minutes, 
and some collateral questions; but before 
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asking those questions I wish to make a 
brief explanation of my part in this 
debate at this moment. 

The matter of the information and 
cultural program of the State Depart- 
ment, the so-called Voice of America, ap- 
parentiy has a distinct bearing on our 
foreign policy. Because of that fact the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
appointed the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Haren! and myself as a subcom- 
mittee of two to check up on the Voice 
of America program. As the majority 
member of the subcommittee I was ap- 
pointed chairman. Immediately on my 
appointment I conferred with Secretary 
Marshall at some length and became con- 
vinced of the necessity and immediacy 
of making financial provision for the con- 
tinuation of the program in some form, 
at least. 

It so happens that in the middle of 
our checking up on this question the so- 
called Mundt bill was passed by the 
House. That bill aims to regularize the 
procedures in connection with the Voice 
of America program—and, in fact, the 
whole information and cultural pro- 
gram—and if possible write legislative 
authorization for any congressional ap- 
propriation. 

The Senator from New Mexico and I 
feel that it is proper to take up the 
Mundt bill immediately. Hearings will 
begin on Wednesday of this week, which 
will last for a few days, to determine 
whether the time has come for us to 
place this matter on a legislative basis. 
Heretofore it has been handled more or 
less under the discretion of the State 
Department, under what was supposed 
to be the authority of the Secretary of 
State. 

We have some questions as to where 
we are going to be in the development 
of that important legislative program in 
the event the appropriation recommend- 
ed by the committee is approved. There- 
fore I am raising these questions now. 

Let me state briefly that after talk- 
ing with Secretary Marshall and others, 
I am convinced that we have the prob- 
lem of carrying on this program, and 
that issue is not challenged by anyone. 

We are engaged in a war of ideologies. 
America is being constantly misrepre- 
sented and consequently misunderstood. 
We have a responsibility to give the peo- 
ples of the world the truth with regard 
to what is happening in America. The 
program which is being carried on by 
the State Department, and which is 
about to be legally authorized, should we 
pass the Mundt bill, involves radio broad- 
casts, news stories, information for li- 
braries abroad, motion pictures, and ex- 
change of students. I shall not go into 
a debate at this moment as to the merits 
of those steps, except to say that it is 
felt that a program along this line is 
vital at this time, in the light of the 
urgency expressed to me by the Secre- 
tary of State and also by General Eisen- 
hower. I think we are agreed that we 
should continue the program. 

So the question comes up as to what 
the appropriation should be for 1947 and 
1948 and after we have acted on the 
appropriation, after we have considered 
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the Mundt bill—whether if we pass that 
bill we would need additional appro- 
priations for any particular program 
that might be developed from that leg- 
islation. So my first question is this. 
The State Department, in this connec- 
tion, put in a budget, as I have the fig- 
ures, of $31,000,000-plus for 1947 and 
1948. They call attention to the fact 
that in 1947 the expenditures were $19,- 
000,000-plus, so they originally asked for 
an additional $12,000,000. The Appro- 
priations Committee, as the Senator has 
just reported, is recommending $13,000,- 
000 plus the $470,000 increase which has 
— ariin referred to, making $13,470,- 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. Ap- 
proximately a million and a half of that 
amount is for accrued terminal leave 
and other liquidation expenses which 
will be involved. 

Mr. SMITH. As against that, Secre- 
tary Marshall, at my request, sent me 
an absolute minimum program under 
which he figured the State Department 
should carry on its broadcasting, which 
calls for $16,000,000. So that the issue 
between the minimum program of the 
Secretary of State and that of the Ap- 
propriations Committee is in the neigh- 
borhood of two and a half million dol- 
lars. Am I correct in that respect? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. That is what the 
Secretary of State wanted. I say to 
the Senator that by the method which 
I am proposing we are giving the State 
Department what the Secretary re- 
quested as the minimum program of 
broadcasts, which I think is far and 
away the most essential part of the pro- 
gram. I am not in favor of and would 
oppose most strongly giving them the 
other $2,500,000 for the rest of the pro- 
gram which involves motion pictures 
and all kinds of expensive press service 
to newspapers and other publications in 
foreign lands. 

Mr. SMITH. I understood that from 
talking to the Senator before the session 
this afternoon. But I should like to 
ask this specific question: If we approve 
the appropriation of $13,470,000, would 
it then be possible for those of us who 
are conducting hearings on the Mundt 
bill, in the event that bill should be re- 
ported out and conceivably passed, and 
an additional amount should be called 
for, whether it be what the Secretary is 
asking for or any other additional 
amount, between now and July 31, nen 
the Congress will adjourn, will it be pos- 
sible to bring in a deficiency bill for that 
difference, assuming that we convince 
the Senate that such an amount is 
necessary to carry out the program, 

Mr. BALL. It would be possible. I 
understand that there is a deficiency bill 
being drafted in the House. 

Mr. SMITH. I discussed this question 
with the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces] and he was of the opinion 
that if those facts developed in the 
hearings of the Mundt bill it would be 
possible to bring in an additional defi- 
ciency appropriation between now and 
the adjournment of Congress. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point for just a 
moment? 
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Mr. SMITH. I do not know whether 
I have the floor. I think the Senator 
from Minnesota has the floor. 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. On the point which the 
Senator from New Jersey is now discuss- 
ing I should like to say that he and I 
talked with the parliamentary clerk on 
the question, and we were told that while 
it would not be strictly a deficiency ap- 
propriation, it would be a supplemental 
request. But there is no reason why a 
supplemental request of that nature 
could not be attached to a deficiency bill, 
is there? 

Mr. BALL. No. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will yield 
& little further I will come to the second 
main question, that is, with regard to the 
whole problem of commercial broadcast- 
ing. In connection with my discussion 
of this point, I want to read from page 3 
of the report of the committee, as follows: 

With the one exception of the International 
Broadcasting Division, the distribution of 
funds made by the committee as shown 
above— 


Which refers to the table immediately 
above— 
is tentative and is not to be considered 
binding on the Department. Should the De- 
partment find it necessary, funds may be 
transferred from one division to another. 


In other words, up to that point we 
are leaving it to the discretion of the 
Department regarding the fund for one 
purpose or another purpose. But I now 
come to this very important paragraph 
which I quote from page 3 of the com- 
mittee’s report: 

The committee also recommends that not 
to exceed $687,000— 


I pause there a minute, because I 
understand that the $470,000 which has 
just been agreed to will be added to that 
amount. Is that correct? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. The amendment 
has not been offered yet, but it will be at 
the proper time. 

Mr. SMITH. That would make a 
total amount, if I am correct. 

Mr. BALL. Of $1,157,000. 

Mr. SMITH. Reading further from 
the paragraph to which I referred: 

The committee also recommends that not 
to exceed $687,000 of the funds allocated to 
the International Broadcasting Division be 
used for personal services. The committee 
is of the opinion short-wave broadcasting 
can be handled more effectively and effi- 
ciently by private broadcasters. The limi- 
tation is designed to limit the number of 
employees in this division so as to require 
the State Department to contract with pri- 
vate broadcasters for the short-wave pro- 
graming. 

I am not questioning the wisdom of 
that conclusion, but I will ask a question, 
because the same issue came up in the 
hearings on the Mundt bill in the House 
committee, and they handled the matter 
slightly differently, although they agreed 
in principle with the position taken by 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, from which I have just quoted. 

The point which I bring up at this time 
is this: I consider that a limitation like 
this in a committee report has the bind- 
ing effect of legislation. In other words, 
the State Department could not adopt 
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any more flexibility than is contained 
within these limits. If they did not act 
exactly as laid down here, the appropria- 
tion might not be authorized. 

Mr. BALL. It does not have the bind- 
ing effect of legislation; but the depart- 
ments generally follow recommendations 
in committee reports. The limitation on 
the amount that may be spent for per- 
sonal services, in line 17 on page 3 of the 
bill, is definitely binding on the Depart- 
ment, and we would require them to con- 
tract a somewhat larger percentage of 
their programing than they now con- 
tract. 

Mr. SMITH. In the bill itself no ref- 
erence is made to this mandatory re- 
quirement of contracting with private 
broadcasters. The bill, at page 3, lines 
17 to 19, contains this language: 

Provided further, That not to exceed $687,- 
000 of the funds— 


Which is now raised to a higher figure 
because of the addition of the $470,000— 
allocated to the International Broadcasting 
Division from this appropriation shall be 
available for personal services. 


That does not say anything about 
short-wave broadcasting, except that 
that is all that can be spent for personal 
services. 

Mr. BALL. It has this effect, that if 
they want to do more programing than 
they can do within that limitation they 
will have to contract with somebody to 
do it; it does not matter with whom they 
contract. 

Mr. SMITH. The question which I 
should like to raise is simply this: At 
the time of the hearings in the Mundt 
bill in the House committee the same is- 
sue came up, and the conclusion arrived 
at, as I understand after talking with 
Members of the House, was the same 
conclusion at which the Senator has ar- 
rived, that they should contract with 
commercial concerns for as much of the 
program as possible. But the language 
used is slightly different and gave just 
enough flexibility in case there was some 
problem which came up which might not 
be handled without some discretion. 

I shall read section 502 of the Mundt 
bill, which passed the House, and I am 
asking the Senator from Minnesota 
whether this kind of language would be 
as satisfactory to him, should the Mundt 
bill be passed, and whether, if Congress 
should pass the Mundt bill, it would 
supersede the provision in the commit- 
tee report. After holding hearings on 
the Mundt bill I do not want to recom- 
mend legislation inconsistent with leg- 
islation which we have already passed 
through adopting the committee report. 
The section of the Mundt bill reads as 
follows: 

In authorizing international information 
activities under this act— 

And that includes more than just 
short-wave broadcasting 
it is the sense of the Congress (1) that the 
Secretary shall encourage and facilitate by 
appropriate means the dissemination abroad 
of information about the United States by 
private American individuals and agencies, 


shall supplement such private information 
dissemination where necessary, and shall re- 
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duce such Government information activities 
whenever corresponding private information 
dissemination is found to be adequate; (2) 
that nothing in this act shall be construed to 
give the Department a monopoly in the pro- 
duction or sponsorship on the air of short- 
wave broadcasting programs, or a monopoly 
in any other medium of information; (3) 
that the Department shall invite outstand- 
ing private leaders of the United States in 
cultural and informational fields to review 
and extend advice on the Government's in- 
ternational information activities. 


The rest of it has to do with printed 
matter, which is not quite relevant to 
this point. 

Then, Mr. President, there is another 
section covering the same point on page 
20 of the Mundt bill, section 1006, from 
which I read: 

In carrying out the provisions of this act 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary to 
utilize, insofar as is practicable, the services 
and facilities of private agencies, through 
contractual arrangements or otherwise. It 
is the intent of Congress that the Secretary 
shall encourage participation in carrying out 
the purposes of this act by the maximum 
number of different private agencies in each 
field consistent with the present or potential 
market for their services in each country. 


My question is this: If we favorably re- 
port this bill and if it carries these pro- 
visions, will that be satisfactory to the 
Appropriations Committee, and will it be 
consistent with this paragraph in the re- 
port limiting the use of personnel, and so 
forth; or would the Senator be willing 
to say at this time that if we brought 
that in, it would supersede, because it 
would be legislation, the paragraph in 
the report? Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. BALL. Yes; and I say that the 
language the Senator refers to would not 
supersede the specific limitation in an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH. That is what I feared. 

Mr. BALL. In other words, we are giv- 
ing them $1,157,000 of flexibility, which 
is quite some flexibility. 7 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that; but 1 
wished to know about the limitation. 

Mr. BALL. There would have to be 
specific language in the bill, perhaps re- 
pealing this proviso in the appropriation 
bill. That would be the only way by 
which it would supersede the language of 
the appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator; and 
we shall be guided accordingly in our 
hearings. 

Mr. President, there are several other 
questions which I should like to ask, be- 
cause this is an important matter. 

First of all, is a large part of the pro- 
gram to be controlled by the private com- 
panies? 

Mr. BALL. There is no question of 
having any private company control the 
broadcasts. The State Department de- 
termines the policies and issues the direc- 
tives and determines what kind of pro- 
gram shall be broadcast—how much 
news, how much commentary, or what 
kind of commentary shall go into the 
program. The State Department is now 
contracting with the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. and with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System to have them actually 
prepare the program—in other words, 
the scripts, music, and so forth. 
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Mr. SMITH. I assumed that would be 
the Senator’s answer; but the language 
on page 3 of the report does not clearly 
set that out, nor does anything in the 
proposed legislation set it out. 

I have some further questions. Is the 
Secretary of State to control the policy? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. Second, how can com- 
mercial programs be coordinated except 
by central control by the Secretary of 
State? 

Mr. BALL. There would be no way, 
but the Senator is in error in calling 
them commercial programs. There is 
absolutely no profit to be made from such 
short-wave international broadcasts. 
The State Department contracts with 
the networks, or with those with whom 
it wishes to contract, to actually do the 
programing—in other words, to prepare 
the scripts and to broadcast them. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator says that 
the State Department will prepare the 
scripts—or does he say that the com- 
mercial company will prepare the 
scripts? 

Mr. BALL. The State Department de- 
cides the policy and the type of program- 
ing it wants, and the contractor does 
the actual preparation of the script and 
its broadcasting. 

Mr. SMITH. Is that set forth any- 
where in the proposed legislation? 

Mr. BALL. No; but it is what is 
meant by “programing.” 

Mr. SMITH. My next question is: 
How can the planning and integration 
of transmitter facilities and the use of 
frequencies be handled, and how about 
overseas relay bases? 

Mr. BALL. The State Department will 
run the overseas relay bases. There is 
sufficient appropriation for that. The 
State Department now contracts with 
private companies for the actual broad- 
casting facilities—in other words, the 
actual transmitters. All that is now con- 
tracted for, and that will continue. 

Mr.SMITH. The present practice will 
be continued; is that correct? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH. The Mundt bill contains 
very strong provisions for careful screen- 
ing by the FBI of all employees of the 
State Department concerned with this 
program. The question arose in my mind 
whether we would have the same con- 
trol over employees of commercial com- 
panies who might be concerned with 
these programs. 

Mr. BALL. No; we would not have 
direct control, but I know of no reason 
why the State Department could not 
specify in its contract that the employees 
engaged in the program should pass a 
check by the FBI. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator would agree 
that that should be done? 

Mr. BALL. As a matter of fact, it 
badly needs doing in the present OIC 
set-up in the State Department. 

Mr. SMITH. There is no question 
about that. 

I have this further question: Is the in- 
tent of the language on page 3 to retain 
in the Secretary ef State the responsi- 
bility and authority for the policy and 
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supervision of the broadcasts? The an- 
swer was, “Yes.” 

Next, I have the same question in ref- 
erence to the program planning and co- 
ordination. Apparently the answer was 
“Vest 

Next, the frequencies, facilites, plan- 
ning, and usage are to be carried on, as 
the Senator says, the way they have been 
carried on in connection with the use of 
these commercial companies. 

As to personnel, I understand that the 
Senator agrees that FBI screening should 
be done of the personnel, regardless of 
whether the programs are handled by the 
State Department or by commercial com- 
panies, 

Finally, the evaluation and control of 
programs would be entirely a State De- 
partment responsibility, would it? Am 
I correct in my understanding as to that? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his patience in letting 
me obtain answers to these questions, be- 
cause it seems to me they should be a mat- 
ter of record, They will be a guide to the 
Senator from New Mexico and myself in 
the hearings this week on the Mundt 
bill, in which we are interested because it 
may give us the necessary guidance for 
the legislative program which is thought 
desirable. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Minnesota yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The questions the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has asked cover 
practically all the points I had in mind. 
with the exception of one, and I think 
the Senator from Minnesota covered it 
in the statement he just made. Ques- 
tions have been asked, he suggested, as to 
whether under the present bill there is 
some requirement telling the State De- 
partment with whom it should contract, 
in connection with the matter of private- 
company contracts. I think the Senator 
from Minnesota stated a moment ago 
that the bill contains nothing whatever 
making any such direction. 

Mr, BALL. No; not at all. 

Mr. HATCH. Generally, then, insofar 
. as private contracts are concerned, the 
bill makes no change from the present 
policies of the State, Department, except 
as to the limitation on personnel within 
its own right? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 8 

Mr. PEPPER. Is it correct to say that 
the amount appropriated is approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 less than what General 
Marshall requested? 

Mr. BALL. No; it is approximately 
$2,500,000 less. 

Mr. PEPPER. I wish to say that I 
realize that the committee goes into de- 
tail regarding these matters, and I do 
not suggest the superiority of my own 
judgment over theirs. But I have al- 
ways felt that this is a worth-while ex- 
penditure for the United States Govern- 
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ment to make. When I was a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
did all I could do to support the program, 
and I have continued to support it. I 
think a few million dollars spent in this 
way will do, in good will, probably more 
than we could do in any other feasible 
way, and I regard it as false economy to 
attempt to save $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 
if there is a chance that by making that 
reduction we diminish the effectiveness 
of the program and the effectiveness of 
the job we seek to do. 

I assume that the State Department 
must have had some reason for doing 
the work directly, instead of contracting 
for it. I do not assume that General 
Marshall is over there just to spend the 
money of the United States, and I feel 
he has been over there long enough now 
to have some personal responsibility for 
this program. So, unless they agreed 
that the diminution in the amount of 
$2,000,000 would be in the public interest, 
I do not think we should subscribe to it. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, this whole 
activity was developed during the war 
as part of the OWI. At that time it did 
the whole job, and it has carried on since 
then without any authority of law. From 
year to year we have suspended the rule 
here in the Senate and have given them 
their appropriations. 

From our extended examinations in 
the committee, we are convinced that 
they are doing many things that are 
completely unnecessary and useless. For 
instance, this year they are spending 
$3,000,000 on motion pictures, and they 
are contracting to have approximately 
52 documentary shorts on America made, 
despite the fact that Hollywood is turn- 
ing out literally scores and scores of mo- 
tion pictures which they could very easily 
adapt to their own use. So we thought 
that expenditure was unjustified. 

As I say, as to short-wave broadcasts 
we preserve their frequency by the 
amount of appropriation we are allow- 
ing; and we preserve the same number 
of hours of broadcasting, with this addi- 
tion; and we have given the State De- 
partment sufficient funds for personal 
services to permit the Department it- 
self to program all the broadcasts to the 
critical areas—Russia and eastern 
Europe—and to do some of the broad- 
casts in oriental languages, which they 
say they want to do themselves, because 
they are very critical, and that is where 
the Communist propaganda is stronger, 
and they wish to upset it. 

I think we are giving them sufficient 
funds to permit of the carrying on of 
all the essentials of the program until 
the legislative committees have had a 
chance really to look into the subject 
and decide how we wish to handle this 
program—whether we wish to have it 
handled directly by the State Depart- 
ment or whether we wish to set up some 
kind of foundation to do the job. There 
are many questions involved. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
glad to have this statement by the able 
Senator from Minnesota. Undoubtedly 
he has given much thought to it, and so 
did the committee. Nevertheless, it is 
a rather serious matter for the Senate 
and our committees, who have limited 
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time to devote to a study of this sub- 
ject and to repudiate a program which 
must be presumed to have been carefully 
thought out and seriously proposed by 
a department as responsible as the State 
Department of this Government. The 
Senator says that they are going to con- 
tract to take special pictures, when 
Hollywood is making pictures all the 
time that could be used. Why would not 
the same argument lead us to say, “Why 
make any special broadcasts, when the 
four or five networks of this country are 
broadcasting programs all the time?” 
Yet the State Department evidently 
feels that the ordinary broadcasts that 
are being used and prepared by the 
broadcasting systems are not adequate 
for this purpose, that they do not pre- 
sent the picture of America in the way 
that we would like to see it presented. 
It seems to me the same is true about 
pictures. The pictures that are made 
in Hollywood are made for profit, by and 
large. They are not trying to sell 
America to somebody; they are trying to 
make money for their stockholders. I 
do not mean that they are not doing a 
great job for America; but, as I say, 
there is a difference in making a film for 
profit which may have some incidental 
or direct benefit, of very good quality 
and very large volume; I say that is one 
thing. But, to make the kind of picture 
that we think will show to foreign peo- 
ple the best that there is in America, 
or at least the true America, may require 
a specialized kind of film. 

Personally, if I had any real chance to 
vote on this matter, I should be very re- 
luctant to reject the program that Gen- 
eral Marshall must have approved and 
for which he requested funds of the Con- 
gress, merely because, in my personal 
opinion, it might not seem to me to be a 
good thing. I think the motion picture, 
especially the talking picture, is an even 
more effective method of presenting our 
point of view than the radio. I think I 
remember that 87 percent of the knowl- 
edge we acquire comes through the eye, 
not through the ear. I am sure that one 
who saw a picture and heard the dialogue 
that went along with it would be much 
more impressed than one who merely 
heard a radio broadcast. There might, 
therefore, be very serious room for differ- 
ence of opinion on this subject. To save 
two and a half million dollars at the ex- 
pense of cutting out a material part of a 
program that means so much in trying to 
create the right kind of attitude in the 
world today respecting this country is, in 
my own opinion, I respectfully submit, a 
questionable, if not a dangerous, 
economy. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, to answer a question? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Can the Senator tell me 
what is included in the $2,500,000 which 
General Marshall requested and which 
the committee denied? 

Mr. BALL. He did not specify. He 
wanted this increase. He asked for 
something more than $470,000. He want- 
ed something for overhead, which we dis- 
allowed, in view of what we had already 
given him for that. He wanted it to 
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spread among the UNESCO appropria- 
tion, various area appropriations, appro- 
priations for press and publications, and 
all those various activities. 

Mr. LUCAS. How did the committee 
arrive at the reduction of $2,500,000? 

Mr. BALL. The original request for 
operating expenses, as I said, was 
$26,000,000. After listening to the justi- 
fication from each of the divisions, we 
made our own allowance for each of the 
divisions, then worked with the budget 
officer of the State Department to deter- 
mine how much of that went into the 
department service, and how much went 
into foreign service. I will say to the 
Senator that we allowed them the full 
amount they are spending this year on 
the Wireless Bulletin, which goes to over 
40 missions abroad, and it gives them 
the texts of important documents. We 
allowed them $500,000 needed only to 
publish the magazine America, of which 
we distribute about 55,000 copies in Rus- 
sia, and we gave them the same they 
have this year for the library, which I 
think made a better case than did any 
of the other divisions. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator cannot tell 
me, then, where this $2,500,000 cut was 
made? As I understand it, it was taken 
practically from the over-all request. 

Mr. BALL. I cannot tell the Senator 
where General Marshall wanted it re- 
stored, or for what specifit items, be- 
cause he talked entirely in generalities 
when he appeared before the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
LonceE in the chair). 

. yield? 

Mr. BALL. All I know is that we cut 
back from the budget requests made by 
the various divisons of OIC. I yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. I may say, in answer to 
the question by the Senator from Illi- 
nois, that at my request Secretary Mar- 
shall sent me a budget comparison of 
the actual expenditures in 1947, broken 
down under the different headings, and 
his minimum budget for 1948. It occurs 
to me in the light of having received 
those figures, and in the light of the 
colloquy which has just taken place be- 
tween the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from Minnesota, these matters 
should be shown in the Recorp. They 
show the reduction that was brought 
about in personnel, which was one of the 
matters that concerns the Department. 

I am not defending the large person- 
nel they have had in 1947, which is 2,852, 
but the minimum they request is 2,412. 
That covers both foreign personnel and 
those employed at home. The commit- 
tee proposal apparently would cut that 
down very substantially. I am not sure 
that the figures on that, which I have 
here, are correct, but apparently there 
is a big cut, probably down to somewhere 
around 1,000. I think it is well worth 
while for us to have in the Recorp com- 
parative figures. My reason for raising 
the point before is that, if we substan- 
tiate these figures in our hearings on the 
Mundt bill, I want to come back to the 
Senate and ask for the increase Sec- 
retary Marshall requested. I think the 
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door ought to be open, even though we 
approve this appropriation today, to 
come back for the difference, because I 
agree with the distinguished Senators 
from Illinois and from Florida that the 
Secretary of State has the responsibility, 
and when he says these are the mini- 
mum, bedrock figures, I find myself in 
the position of defending him and say- 
ing that we ought to take those figures 
and not go below them. But, as I said 
to the Senator from Minnesota, I do not 
want to complicate this matter by hav- 
ing to work over a difference of two or 
three million dollars, as long as I can 
be assured that when we come back with 
assurances that the additional amount is 
needed, we can open up the question. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey for those figures. It 
seems rather strange to me that, when 
a Senator is seeking information upon 
the break-down of $2,500,000, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, who is not a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, 
comes up with the figures. 

The Senator from New Jersey could 
get a complete break-down from Gen- 
eral Marshall. The Senator from Min- 
nesota tells us that General Marshall 
testified in general terms, giving no 
break-down at all. I do not quite un- 
derstand why the Appropriations Com- 
mittee could not get figures to show defi- 
nitely where Secretary Marshall wants 
to use this money, rather than merely 
obtaining generalities, as the Senator 
from Minnesota states. 

Mr. SMITH. I did not mean in any 
way to suggest that the Appropriations 
carrie did not get all this informa- 

n. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not suggest any- 
thing, either; I am merely asking for 
information, which I have to get from 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. I asked the Secretary 
of State if he would give me a break- 
down of the different headings under 
which the money was wanted, the num- 
ber of employees under each heading, 
and what the effect would be of the 
committee’s proposal. I received figures 
which led to a grand total for the mini- 
mum budget, under the Secretary of 
State’s testimony, of $15,772,000, which 
is approximately the $16,000,000 that he 
was asking for, and a grand total of 2,412 
employees, both overseas and at home. 
Those are the figures I wanted for my 
satisfaction. I did not urge that in the 
form of an amendment today only be- 
cause this week the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. HatcH] and I are to con- 
duct hearings on the Mundt bill, which 
raises exactly the same issues. We hope 
to come back with more intelligent rec- 
ommendations than we could give on a 
cursory examination, or on just the first 
presentation of the figures. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand the Senator 
is in this debate only because of the fact 
that he and the Senator from New Mexico 
are to hold hearings on the Mundt bill, 
which has passed the House. 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I inquire of the 
Senator whether or not General Mar- 
shall’s figures show precisely where the 
cut took place? 
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Mr. SMITH. The table which Secre- 
tary Marshall sent me has a third column 
which is called the “Ball proposal,” but 
that was the original suggestion by the 
Appropriations Committee, and I did not 
include it because it is not quite accurate. 
It arrives at a total of only about $10,- 
000,000, whereas by the final figures, I 
understand the Senator from Minnesota 
comes to a total of about $11,000,000, be- 
fore adding the extra $1,500,000 for the 
liquidation expenses. 

Mr. BALL. Approximately $12,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH. Approximately $12,000,- 
000. I did not think it fair to put in 
these figures as against the Senator from 
Minnesota because they were not accu- 
rate as to what his proposal had been 
under the committee report, but I think 
for the purpose of the Recorp, I will ask 
that in connection with my immediate 
remarks, the table I have be inserted 
in the Record at this point merely as 
giving the break-down, so we shall have 
it before us. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OIC budget comparison 
DEPARTMENTAL 


1947 


Unit 


Director's Office 
(Administration). . 
VNE SCO. 
Inter-American Co- 
operative program 
Overseas program 


super vision 718, 382 
Libraries and insti- * 
s 442, 879! 
Exchange of persons. 3 
Motion pictures 2, 703, 
Press and publica- 
See STE. 1, 458, 217; 
Broadcasting. ....... 7, 792, 850 
Total United 
States . . 1,013} 13, 979, 

FOREIGN SERVICE 
„ 45 8700, 000 37| $650, 000 
Other 294) 5, 533,1 290} 5, 500, 000 

Total . 330) 6,233, 14 327 6, 150, 000 
Grand total 20, 212, 238 15 772 000 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I merely 
want to make one final observation on 
this appropriation. I am of the firm be- 
lief that this is one of the most important 
appropriation items that can come before 
the United States Senate. I do not be- 
lieve that we can afford to spend a tre- 
mendous amount of money in helping re- 
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habilitate any country in Europe unless 
we accompany that appropriation with 
the right type of American propaganda. 
I believe that when we talk about saving 
$1,000,000 or $2,000,000 through an ap- 
propriation of this character it is false 
economy. I, for one, am willing to take 
the viewpoint and the understanding of 
Gen. George Marshall, now Secretary of 
State, upon a question that involves a 
foreign policy, rather than the judgment 
of the Appropriations Committee upon a 
matter of this kind. A request is made 
for a break-down of the $15,000,000, or 
whatever amount it was that General 
Marshall requested. The break-down 
apparently cannot be obtained from the 
evidence that was submitted before the 
Appropriations Committee. It seems to 
me that we should have a line of evidence 
that would give to the Senate the exact 
amount of money Secretary Marshall de- 
sires upon each particular item of the 
total of $15,000,000 or $16,000,000 re- 
quested by him. The able Senator from 
Minnesota said that Secretary Marshall 
came before the committee and in gen- 
eral terms stated that he wanted this 
amount of money, but apparently with- 
out submitting budgetary estimates of 
the individual items. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like 
very briefly to support what the Senator 
from Minnesota has said. I was not 
present at all the meetings of the sub- 
committee, but I was present at both 
meetings at which Secretary Marshall 
testified. As the Senator from Minne- 
sota said, he did not go into details with 
respect to the figures at any time, but he 
emphasized in his second appearance 
that the matter he considered important 
was the continuation of the broadcasting 
program under the charge of the State 
Department. The money proposed to be 
placed in the bill by the amendments to 
be offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota covers, as I understand, what is nec- 
essary so that the program which is now 
being carried on may be continued for 50 
hours a week. The Mundt bill had passed 
the House just before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee acted on this appro- 
priation measure. I personally voted for 
the amount as it is now submitted, with- 
out the language amendment, of course. 
That amendment has my approval. 

The thought is that if the Mundt bill 
passes the Senate and becomes law, au- 
tomatically we can put back into the 
appropriation the amount of money that 
is necessary to carry on what we legally 
authorize the State Department to do. 
At the present time, until the legislative 
amendment to be offered by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is inserted in the 
bill there is nothing the State Depart- 
ment legally can do. It requires a two- 
thirds vote to put in the bill the amend- 
ment the Senator from Minnesota shall 
offer. It seems to me that since Sec- 
retary Marshall said the broadcasting 
was the important thing, we should 
make provision for it, and then after 
proper hearings by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations a bill be reported giv- 
ing the State Department instructions 
as tu what we believed is the right thing 
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to do. Then we can later provide the 
money that is necessary to carry out the 
work. That is the basis on which I voted 
for the bill. I agree with what the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has said in its en- 
tirety, but I believe the present appro- 
priation covers what Secretary Marshall 
wants, so far as the broadcasting fea- 
ture is concerned, and, as he emphasized, 
that is the important thing. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Massachusetts 
that that is probably the important item. 
But we are working here upon the con- 
tingency, apparently, that the Senate 
will pass the Mundt bill, and that a re- 
quest will then be made for additional 
appropriaticis which are necessary to 
carry on this work. I do not believe we 
can legislate in any such manner. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator again yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senate 
does not pass the Mundt bill, then cen- 
tainly the additional money should not 
be included, because the State Depart- 
ment has included it up to the present 
time as a war emergency. It will be nec- 
essary to pass the legislative amendment 
today, which is printed on the third 
page of the bill reported by the commit- 
tee, by a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. LUCAS. How did the Appropria- 
tions Committee arrive at the deduction 
of 82,500,000? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Minnesota will have to answer that 
question. I take his word for the state- 
ment made in his discussion with the 
State Department officials, that the 
amount he proposed to insert in the bill 
will be sufficient to carry on the broad- 
casting. 

Mr. BALL. The two and a half million 

doliars the Senator from Illinois is talk- 
ing about was never in the budget esti- 
mate. It never came up before the com- 
mittee. The presentation by Mr. Ben- 
ton and his associates called for restora- 
tion of the full budget estimate of $26,- 
000,000 for operating expenses. After 
the subcommittee had acted and the full 
committee had acted and reported out 
the bill as it now stands, Secretary Mar- 
shall came before a special meeting of the 
full committee and said he would like to 
have $3,000,000 more. He had no break- 
dowr. with him at that time. He simply 
said he thought that much money was 
necessary. He had presumably been told 
by Mr. Benton and his subordinates that 
they would like that much more. That 
was the minimum program that came 
out after the Appropriations Committee 
had acted. 
Mr. LUCAS. I want to say that Iam 
surprised that Secretary Marshall would 
come before an Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the United States and ask for $3,- 
000,000 and not be able to tell the Appro- 
priations Committee a single thing that 
he was asking for in that $3,000,000. 
That does not square with the Genera] 
Marshall I know. 

Mr. BALL. I was somewhat disap- 
pointed myself, because I have very great 
respect for Secretary Marshall. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In view of what 
the Senator from Illinois has just said, I 
believe that, as one member of the Com- 
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mittee on Appropriations, I ought to 
make a brief statement. Many of us on 
the committee were not at all satisfied 
with the action which the committee 
took from the point of view of the job 
which confronts the country and the job 
which should be done. But I am per- 
fectly well satisfied that with the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Minnesota 
is about to offer, the action will be about 
all that we can expect to obtain. That 
is for the reason that the House of Rep- 
resentatives allowed not one penny to 
carry on these international broadcasts. 
The justification for the action of the 
House may be based upon the fact that 
there is no authorization for such an ex- 
penditure, and, as the Senator from 
Minnesota has said, these expenditures 
in the past have been carried on as war- 
time expenditures under suspension of 
the rule. ` 

After the pending bill has been passed, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate 
will have to. go back to the House con- 
ferees and convince them that, though 
the authorization has not been enacted 
by both Houses of Congress, this sum, 
or some similar sum, should be appro- 
priated. 

Now with respect to General Marshall. 
The general was in the position of hav- 
ing had a budget estimate presented to 
Congress which was ample in all details 
with a consideration of what was de- 
sired to be done from the point of view 
of the State Department. But he was 
also confronted with the fact that the 
House of Representatives had authorized 
nothing for the item. He was before the 
Appropriations Committee seeking the 
most that could be obtained out of the 
recommendations that had been sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of the Budget. I 
want to assure the Senator from Illinois 
that as one member of the full com- 
mittee, though not of the subcommittee, 
who heard the testimony of Secretary 
Marshall when he came before the com- 
mittee the second time to urge a larger 
sum than that which had been allowed, 
I feel that he lived up completely to the 
reputation- which he has established 
with Congress over many years of know- 
ing exactly what he desires and exactly_ 
what ought to be done. He was in the 
position of saying, “The Congress is not 
giving me as much as we ought to have 
to carry out this program as set forth 
by the Bureau of the Budget.” 

Toward the close of his testimony I 
asked the Secretary a specific question, 
based upon the considerations which I 
have just now mentioned, namely, that 
the House of Representatives made no 
appropriation at all, and that it may be 
difficult to get anything there. I asked 
the Secretary what was the least amount 
he felt it would be possible to get along 
with, and it was then that he offered 
the figure of $16,000,000, and before there 
was any opportunity to go into detail 
the meeting of the committee broke up. 
It was adjourned, and later the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee dealing with the 
legislative bill, the Mundt bill, made his 
inquiries of the Secretary of State, in- 
quiries which had not been made in the 
committee, and received a clear, specific 
answer, which is now in the RECORD. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS, I thank the Senator for 
that explanation. I was positive in my 
own mind that that was probably what 
took place, because, knowing General 
Marshall as I do, I know that he would 
not have come before any committee of 
Congress unless he was prepared. In 
other words, with respect to any ques- 
tions that he might have been asked, he 
could have furnished any information 
the committee wanted. I have seen him 
before congressional committees time 
after time. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. There is not the 
slightest doubt about that. 

Mr. LUCAS. I saw General Marshall 
before the Pearl Harbor Committee, 
when they kept him before the commit- 
tee six straight days, and he did not have 
2 notes, but took care of himself very 
well. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. He is still measur- 
ing up to those standards. 

Mr. LUCAS. I simply could not under- 
stand how the general would come before 
the committee and ask for $3,000,000 
without knowing what he was talking 
about. Iam glad the able Senator from 
Wyoming assures me that he did have 
the information, and had the Appropria- 
tions Committee wanted to find out what 
the $3,000,000 was for, they could have 
obtained it for the asking. . 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think it only 
proper to add that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran}, who attended all the meetings, 
entered into negotiations, after the com- 
mittee had adjourned, which brought 
about the proposal for increased appro- 
priation which will be moved presently 
by the Senator from Minnesota. 

I think it ought to be added further 
that we are facing a condition here. The 
Senate and the country ought to know 
the facts that are printed on the back of 
the daily calendar. This is the 30th of 
June. It is almost half-past four on the 
afternoon of the 30th of June. At mid- 
night tonight the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments will be the only de- 
partments in the Government with an 
appropriation bill passed by both Houses 
of Congress for the fiscal year beginning 
tomorrow. There are 12 major appro- 
priation bills, and of those 12, only 1 has 
passed both Houses of Congress, and 
upon which the conference report has 
been approved. 

The State, Justice, and Commerce bill 
which passed the House on May 15, and 
Was received in the Senate on May 16, 
was reported to the Senate on June 24. 
The committee in ¢harge of the bill had 
before it many difficult questions, owing 
to the fact that in each of these depart- 
ments substantial cuts had been made. 
I know the Senator from Illinois is par- 
ticularly interested in the cut that was 
made with respect to air facilities in the 
Department of Commerce bill. 

Unless we pass this bill, it means only 
additional delay for the State Depart- 
ment, the Department of Justice, and 
the Department of Commerce. We are 
in the position of having to do the best 
we can with a very bad situation, which 
results primarily from the fact that these 
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appropriation bills have come to us very 
late in the session. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate that. Let 
me ask the able Senator what is going to 
happen with respect to the thousands of 
employees on the Federal pay roll if we 
do not pass these appropriation bills by 
midnight tonight. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There will be no 
possibility of paying Federal employees 
in the field or in Washington, except for 
those in the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments, unless we pass a resolution, 
which I understand is now in prepara- 
tion in the House. An urgent deficiency 
bill carried an authorization to the de- 
partments to expend ratably the smallest 
amount that was allowed in either the 
House or the Senate. To my mind that 
is an utterly inadequate method of han- 
dling this matter. Last Friday the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brinces], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, submitted a res- 
olution which would have gone far to- 
ward correcting the difficulty. As I un- 
derstand, it has been rejected in the 
House because the House felt that the 
Senate should not have acted first, 
should not have done anything about the 
matter, although the bills have been very 
slow in coming over here from the House. 

Mr. LUCAS. Probably in the Sena- 
tor’s absence, a motion was made to re- 
consider the resolution which we agreed 
to on last Friday, with respect to contin- 
uing the payment of these employees. A 
motion to reconsider is now lying on the 
table. I presume that is done to appease 
Members of the House. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. No doubt it was 
done for that reason. As the Senator 
knows, it has been the traditional sys- 
tem for the House to initiate tax bills, 
because the Constitution so provides, but 
also to initiate appropriation bills, be- 
cause. that has been the practice. How- 
ever, the Senate was wholly within its 
rights in taking the initiative. 

Mr. LUCAS. I know that. The sur- 
prising thing to me is that the leadership 
of the majority are continually appeas- 
ing the leadership of the House. I do 
not believe that that was always the case 
when the Democrats were in power. But 
every time we get into a “jam” in the 
United States Senate we find the ma- 
jority party, with its fine leaders, with 
all their belligerency and tenacity, let- 
ting Members of Congress who are elect- 
ed for only 2 years compel them to agree 
on practically everything. I was sur- 
prised at my friend from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry] today when he asked for recon- 
sideration of the resolution which we 
agreed to unanimously. Obviously the 
powers in the House came to him and 
said, “You must retract, sir,” and he 
did so. Now we shall see whether or 
not we get a resolution from the House. 
It is a strange thing the way Members 
of the majority yield to the House. I 
served in the House for 4 years, and I 
do not remember that we had such a 
complex then. We always looked up to 
the Senate when I was a Member of the 
House; but today the Senate is looking 
up to the House, under the leadership of 
the majority. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I am 
particularly grateful for the explanation 
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which was given to the Senate by the 
Senator from Wyoming. I had intended 
to make a rather extended address upon 
the subject of this appropriation. How- 
ever, in view of his explanation, I shall 
withhold it until the Mundt bill comes 
before the Senate for action. Then I 
hope to join forces with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmirH] and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Haren] in doing 
everything possible to see that the bill is 
enacted into law, and that a sufficient 
appropriation is granted. 

If I may take just a moment, I think 
perhaps I should tell Members of the 
Senate why I feel asIdo. After Novem- 
ber of last year I made a trip to Europe. 
Incidentally, I had the pleasure of being 
with the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce], who is now presiding 
over the Senate, on the trip across the 
ocean. One of my principal reasons for 
making that trip was to find out how our 
information program was functioning on 
the other side. I spent considerable 
time in the embassies in Paris and Lon- 
don, in personal investigation. What 
did I learn in Paris? I learned that we 
had 11 men in all of France, taking care 
of presenting America’s side of the pic- 
ture. Britain had about 55, and Russia 
had 1,014. 

Let me show the Senate what the re- 
sult was in connection with a subject 
in which I am particularly interested, 
namely, the effective control of weapons 
of mass destruction. The result was 
that all over France the Communists had 
pushed and pushed, and put over the 
Russian viewpoint upon this great sub- 
ject. I found to my consternation and 
disappointment that we had not been 
successful, as I had hoped we would be, 
in presenting our viewpoint. Our view- 
point on that subject is so much sounder, 
so much more right and objective mor- 
ally, that we should do everything we 
can to present it to the peoples of the 
world, because we are rapidly reaching 
the point where we shall have decisions 
to make; and it is important, when those 
decisions are made, that the peoples of 
the world comprehend why it is that we 
must take certain courses of action. 

Mr. President, that is all I intend to 
say on the subject today. I shall speak 
at greater length when the Mundt bill is 
before the Senate. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, like the 
Senator from Connecticut, I shall not 
take time now to discuss many features 
involved in the information program 
which I think should be discussed. How- 
ever, I cannot let the opportunity pass 
without expressing my own individual 
view that the appropriation has been 
curtailed too much. It is my judgment 
that if any change at all is made, the ap- 
propriation should be increased. 

But, Mr. President, we in the Senate 
were faced with a condition under which, 
when the bill came over from the House, 
there was not a dollar in the measure 
for this work. The subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee spent 
a long time in going into the entire sub- 
ject and making such investigations and 
reaching such conclusions as it could. 
It has recommended a sum of money 
which in my judgment will make it pos- 
sible to carry on the program, which, 
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after all, is most essential, because if no 
appropriation had been made fre- 
quencies would have been lost, per- 
sonnel would have been disbanded, and 
the whole program destroyed. Things 
would have been lost which might never 
have been recovered. 

I am glad the Senate subcommittee 
and the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions have seen fit to do as much as they 
have done in connection with this meas- 
ure. I think we should express our ap- 
preciation to the committee, for at least 
the program will continue. As the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Batt] has 
said—and I wish to emphasize the point 
again, because it will be of some use in 
the Department—the provision limiting 
the funds and enlarging the work by 
contract will result in no basic change 
whatever. The Department will con- 
tinue its supervision and control, as it 
has exercised such control in the past. 
The only difference will be in the matter 
of funds. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmirH] and others have expressed the 
thought that the Mundt bill, upon which 
hearings will commence next Wednes- 
day, will likely take care of the situation, 
and that we can come back later with a 
request for a deficiency or supplemental 
appropriation. 

I wish T could assure the Senate that 
that is true; but frankness compels me 
to say that I can give no assurance that 
the Mundt bill will be passed by the 
Senate at this session, or that there will 
be any request for a deficiency or supple- 
mental appropriation. It may be that 
we shall have to continue to operate 
with the funds allotted in this particular 
bill. It is essential that we have this 
much money. I trust that the measure 
will shortly pass. Especially I urge 
that the conferees who are appointed— 
if there is to be a conference on this 
bill—stand squarely behind the Senate 
amendments, so that these appropria- 
tions will not be curtailed or reduced in 
conference. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that to my mind, much more important 
than the amounts we are to appropriate 
is the necessity for the State Depart- 
ment to control the broadcasts, and se- 
lect a board or some individual who can 
write the proper kind of broadcasts. We 
are wasting money if we do not have the 
right kind of broadcasts. They should 
be dignified, and really reflect the facts 
with respect to the United States. We 
should not broadcast great quantities of 
jazz, hurrah, and trash such as charac- 
terize many broadcasts in this country. 

I simply wanted to put tha. thought 
into the Recorp for whatever influence it 
might have with the State Department. 

Mr. HATCH. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Texas that I do not think any 
persons in the Congress or in the De- 
partment of State who are advocates of 
continuing the program have evinced 
any satisfaction with programs as they 
have been broadcast in the past. There 
may have been much that was bad; I 
do not know about that; I pass no judg- 
ment. I do know that some of us are 
concerned with the question and hope 
that the Congress will exercise some au- 
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thority, and make some investigation 
and study of the programs, so that in 
laying down the final and ultimate pol- 
icy what the Senator from Texas has 
mentioned will not occur, and that 
“trash” will not be broadcast from 
America. 

There is one thing which the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Batu] said a mo- 
ment ago which I think ought now to be 
made clear. He suggested that our own 
State Department should have an FBI 
investigation as to some of the persons 
employed in this service. Mr. President, 
I reveal no secret, I am sure, when I say 
that the FBI is actually now engaged in 
such an investigation of everyone con- 
nected with the activity. That investi- 
gation, of course, will be complete and 
thorough, as investigations conducted by 
that Bureau have always been. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
for that information. There is some- 
thing more involved than simply the 
question of loyalty. A man might be 
entirely loyal and yet might not have a 
proper conception of the kind of mes- 
sages that should be sent to another na- 
tion which would truly reflect and ex- 
emplify the attitude of Americans on 
these questions. So my interest is in 
that larger question, as well as in the 
loyalty question. Of course, if a man is 
not loyal he has no business being in 
the State Department or in any other 
department. But I do think that the 
State Department heretofore—perhaps 
it was because of the leadership of the 
particular service now being discussed 
has not shown a grasp of the importance 
of the character of the broadcasts which 
we should send out in order to convey 
to the rest of the world what American 
ideals are, what we believe in, and what 
we are doing for the rest of the world. 
We should send out broadcasts of that 
nature, rather than the usual “blah, 
blah, blah.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will 
yield, I suppose in that connection he 
would also express the hope that we 
would not inflict upon foreigners some 
of the stuff of which we are ourselves 
victims over the radio in the United 
States. I shall not give any specific in- 
stances of it, but there is much stuff to 
which we have to listen, and we cruise 
around all over the dial trying to find a 
decent program, finally turning off the 
radio in disgust. > 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think the Senator 
should give us a break-down of that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ishall be glad to go 
into executive session with the Senator 
from Texas if he is interested. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator, and that is probably 
what has been operating on my mind as 
to foreign broadcasts. If they are no 
better than some we have at home we 
had better not spend a dime on them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
agree entirely with that statement, but 
it does not seem to me that in cutting 
the appropriation to less than half of 
the estimate we are likely to improve the 
quality. They must have some money 
in order to employ people with talent. 
We cannot expect them to get for so little 
money anyone with talent. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that he evidently did not hear what 
I said when I first rose. I said that re- 
gardless of the amount, of much more 
importance was the quality of the pro- 
grams we are going to send out. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is some re- 
lation between the ability to pay and the 
quality 

Mr. CONNALLY. There is some, yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In addition to that, 
it seems to me that we have overempha- 
sized the broadcasting feature, perhaps, 
because of the notoriety given to it in the 
newspapers. In addition to that, there is 
the library service and the maintenance 
of offices for information in the various 
countries, which I do not think have 
come in for any criticism of the kind 
which attaches to the radio programs, 
That is very important. I think I saw in 
the newspapers figures regarding the 
numbers maintained by. one society in 
France. I think there are 1,453 rooms 
where they maintain information serv- 
ice under the name of the U. S. S. R.- 
French Friendship Society, whereas our 
force in France, I think, consisted of 10 
people. The amount involved is very 
small in that field as compared with the 
amount shown by such a country as Rus- 
sia, and, I understand, even by England. 
In her straitened circumstances she ex- 
pends considerably more money than 
we do. 

I would say that if this program is 
worth doing at all it should be done in a 
fair way. I think the amount involved is 
very small as compared with the amount 
we are likely to spend in such programs 
as the Greek and Turkish programs; and 
I do not know how much may be involved 
in anything which may come under what 
is known as the Marshall plan. I think 
we have been very short-sighted in cut- 
ting this program down as much as we 
have, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to prolong the discussion. I 
merely rise to associate myself with those 
Senators who have expressed the hope 
that when we thoroughly understand 
this program, when it has been revised to 
the point where it is really worth while 
and informative, we shall appropriate 
enough money to make it effective. 

During a recent hearing downtown, 
which was called by the Secretary of 
State, at which were present most of the 
heads of the large broadcasting com- 
panies, as were also a number of Senators 
and Members of the House, there was 
quite a discussion all the afternoon. It 
seemed to me that the need for this serv- 
ice was demonstrated beyond all doubt. 
There would be, and there is, doubt about 
the extent to which purely entertain- 
ment programs should go out under this 
system. That is where I find some diffi- 
culty in coordinating my mind with the 
kind of entertainment that should go 
out. Much of it does not truly reflect 
life in the United States, just as there are 
many moving pictures which I should 
not like to have go abroad all over the 
world as representative of the life of our 
people. I think there can be a refine- 
ment of the service brought about to give 
to the people whom we are trying to help 
accurate information not only about our 
lives, but about the kind of life we under- 
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take to lead as the disciples of genuine 
democracy. That is what the object of 
this service is, it seems to me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in 
line with what the Senator from Arkan- 
sas said, take the case of our action in 
regard to Greece and Turkey. It seems 
to me that would be a fine subject-matter 
to call attention to and let the rest of 
the countries of the world know about, 
showing that we have no selfish ambi- 
tions in those areas, but are trying to aid 
those nations in protecting themselvés 
and getting on their feet, to restore them 
and to prevent hunger and misery. That 
sort of a message going out to the world 
would do us some good. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree. I happened 
to be in Greece and in Turkey just about 
the time that question came up. I was 
in Greece at the time the Greek-aid bill 
was being discussed on the floor of the 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives. I was in Turkey also about that 
time. The strongest effort was being 
made at that particular time to convince 
the Greek and Turkish peoples, on the 

part of some other couniry—I do not 
have to name the country, but the ide- 
ology, I suppose, is well understood—that 
our object was to take over the Greek 
Government and to interfere with the 
Turkisk Government; that it was a self- 
ish motive on our part to use money in 
order to get control of the Greek Gov- 
ernment and of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. There was nothing more strongly 
needed at that time than an effort to off- 
set and rebut that sort of misinforma- 
tion which was being fed to the Greek 
and Turkish peoples. No one could do it 
except the Government of the United 
States, and it could do it only through 
methods that would reach the Greek 
people and the Turkish people ir lan- 
guage which they could understand. 

It was unfortunate that that situation 
arose at a time when an effort was being 
made to create doubt of the good faith of 
the United States with respect to our ef- 
forts in Greece and Turkey or any other 
country. It was a very unfortunate ef- 
fort, it seemed to me, one which did in- 
calculable harm and might have done 
more if it had been more widespread and 
had been accepted at its face value. 
Nevertheless, the need to combat it was, 
to my mind, demonstrated in Greece and 
Turkey, and alsoin France. Although we 
were not momentarily helping France, 
the situation which did develop there 
was one which easily could have lent it- 
self to a total misunderstanding of our 
motives, ambitions, and desires in 


attitude toward all those countries which 
we are trying to help, misunderstood, 

Mr. VANDENBERG Some of the fer- 
ment has come back home. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I know 
the Senator will recall that in both coun- 
tries we were told on absolutely reliable 
information that broadcasts were com- 
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not being offset. Those seeds of sus- 
picion and distrust which were then be- 
ing sowed and are even now being sowed 
may bear fruit. We carinot estimate how 
much fruit they may yet bear. For that 
reason I want to corroborate everything 
which the Senator has said, which ex- 
plains my reason for saying that, if any- 
thing, we need to increase our appropri- 
ation for the right kind of work along 
this line. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think I may have 
called attention to this once before, and 
I am sure the Senator from New Mexico 
will corroborate it. When we were in 
Athens I took it upon myself to gather up 
one morning a large number of local 
newspapers printed in the Greek lan- 
guage. The back page of one of them 
contained nothing but cartoons. There 
were three cartoons on the back page 
of that Athens local morning paper de- 
picting the President of the United 
States in terms of opprobrium. They 
were insulting to the greatest degree. I 
was informed in Athens that the plates 
for those cartoons were not made in 
Greece; they were made outside of 
Greece, were sent in, and were used by 
this local newspaper, which was seeking 
to whip up some opposition to the United 
States on the false theory that we were 
taking advantage of the situation, in our 
effort to help Greece, in order to get con- 
trol of Greece. There was no agency in 
Greece that was in a position to counter- 
act that influence certainly none in the 
press and at that time no broadcast cal- 
culated to counteract that sort of in- 
fiuence was reaching the Greek people 
from the United States. 

So, in addition to counteracting the 
radio broadcasting of misinformation 
from other sources that is poisoning the 
minds of those people, we need to coun- 
teract and offset the publication of false- 
hoods and misinformation in propagan- 
da in many of the newspapers in other 
countries. 

It may be that we do not have the fa- 
cilities for offsetting what is contained 
in the printed word, because we do not 
have any newspapers in Europe, except 
for the Paris edition of the Herald Trib- 
une, which is a most excellent newspa- 
per and has a wide circulation. But I 
do not think there is any newspaper 
printed in the language of any of those 
countries that gives our viewpoint and 
states what we seek to do in the way of 

reestablishing peace, as well as in estab- 
lishing political and economic freedom 
in those countries. 

I think that when we have learned all 
about this problem, we should also enact 
certain substantive legislation, if our 
theory is worth anything; for in view of 
all the money we are spending through- 
out the world to help restore political 
freedom, as well as economic freedom, 
which is inseparably linked with it, we 
certainly can well afford to spend a little 
more money in letting the people of 
those countries know what we are trying 
to do, and in counteracting the attempts 
of others who pretend to show that all we 
seek to do is to establish imperialism 
throughout the world. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that the discussions 
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now going on in Paris only emphasize the 
importance of a true presentation of our 
ideas and motives under the so-called 
Marshall plan; and the Russians certain- 
ly will take advantage of our lack of 
facilities if we do not do something in 
this field. So the entire situation only 
emphasizes, in my mind, the growing im- 
portance, rather than the lessening im- 
portance, of this matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply wish to add that it seems to me in- 
consistent on our part to move our money 
into those countries and at the same time 
to move our intellectual and psychologi- 
cal influence out. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly that is 


so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the proposi- 
tion as it appeals to me. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota to the committee amendment on 
page 2, in line 9. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to have a chance to vote “no.” J ap- 
preciate the desire to expedite these mat- 
ters, but I wish to be recorded as having 
voted “no.” 

The PRESIDING _OFFICER. The 
Chair regrets that the Senator from 
Florida feels he did not have an oppor- 
tunity to be recorded. The Chair never 
seeks to prevent the Senator from Flor- 
ida from recording his position. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment we just voted on increases the al- 
lowance for the employment of aliens in 
the OIC from $9,000 to $20,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICFR. The 
question now is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 2, line 9, as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
in line 11, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out “$26,000” and insert “$30,000.” 

The «amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 19, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$15,000” and insert “$65,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on vage 3, 
in line 9, after the word “State”, to strike 
out “$20,000,000” and insert “$30,097,250.” 

Mr. BALL. To that amendment, I of- 
fer the amendment which I serd to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERE. In the committee 
amendment on page 3 in line 9, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$30,097,250”, and in- 
sert “$30,567,250.” 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
prs oo ga of the committee will be 
stated. 
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The next amendment was, in line 17, 
after “(19 U. S. C. 1354)”, to insert a 
ooe and the following additional pro- 


Provided further, That not to exceed 
$687,000 of the funds allocated to the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Division from this 
appropriation shall be available for personal 
services. 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, to that 
amendment I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. In the committee 
amendment on page 3, in line 17, it is 
proposed to strike out “$687,000” and in- 
sert “$1,157,000.” 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next amendment of the 
committee, 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
line 22, after the word for“, to strike out 
“$720,000” and insert “$960,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
after line 2, to insert: 

North Atlantic fisheries: For necessary ex- 
penses of surveys, discussions, and other pre- 
liminary activities incident to the negotia- 
tion of an international agreement relating 
to conservation of the North Atlantic fish- 
eries, $25,000, > 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Foreign Service”, on page 5, 
line 11, after “title VIII“, to strike out 
“and IX, section 901” and insert “and 
section 901 of title IX“; on page 7, line 
10, after the word “exceed” to strike out 
“$200,000” and insert “$275,000”, and in 
line 11, before the word Provided“, to 
strike out “$46,830,000” and insert “$49,- 
437,750.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, 
line 9, after “(Public Law 724)”, to strike 
out “$7,600,000” and insert “$8,130,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, 
line 13, after “(Public Law 724)”, to 
strike out “$500,000” and insert “$1,000,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, 
line 20, after the word “Service”, to 
strike out “$155,000” and insert “$180,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the sub- 
head, on page 10, line 1, after the word 
“Obligations” to insert “And Activities.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
line 15, after “(22 U. S. C. 276, 276a)”, to 
strike out “$20,000” and insert 830,000“; 
in line 15, after the amendment just 
above stated, to strike out “of which 
$10,090 shall be expended under the di- 
rection of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives”, and insert “of which 
$15,000 shall be expended under the di- 
rection of the President and the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American group”; 
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on page 11, line 17, after “(20 Stat. 714, 
43 Stat. 1687)”, to strike out “$7,351” 
and insert 88,314“; in line 18, after the 
numerals “1946)”, to strike out “$350,- 
000” and insert “$510,000”; in line 21, 
after the word “Unions”, to strike out 
“$33” and insert “$163”; in line 25, after 
the figures “$675”, to insert Interna- 
tional Geographical Union, $552;"; on 
page 12, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out “$6,066” and insert “$6,748”, 
and in line 13, after the word total“, to 
strike out 83,386,016“ and insert 
“$3,557,661.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, 
line 2, after the word “vehicles”, to insert 
“and purchase of six, including one at 
not to exceed $3,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 1, after the numerals “111)”, to in- 
sert “entertainment”; in the same line, 
after the word “allowances”, to strike out 
“(not to exceed $50,000)”; in line 3, after 
“(Public Law 724)”, to insert “(not to 
exceed $100,000)”; and in line 4, after 
the amendment just above stated, to 
strike out $3,000,000” and insert “$3,700,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, 
line 4, before the word “for”, to insert 
“eight.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, 
after line 11, to insert: 

Appropriations for the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, are hereby made avail- 
able for payment of claims pursuant to part 
2 of the Federal Tort Claims Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, 
line 11, after the words “to be“, to strike 
out “necessary; $37,200:” and insert 
“necessary, $37,200;"; in line 20, after 
the word “this”, to strike out clause;“ 
and insert clause,“; and on page 20, 
line 8, after the word line“, to strike 
out “clear; and insert clear,“. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, 
line 14, after “(Public Law 600)“, to in- 
sert “not to exceed $12,000 for entertain- 
ment;”; on page 22, line 18, after the 
numerals “1939” to insert “purchase of 
six and”, and in line 19, after the word 
“boats”, to strike out “$3,000,000” and 
insert “$4,300,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, 
line 24, after the word “aircraft” to in- 
sert “purchase of health and accident 
insurance for trainees (for whom sucli 
benefits are not otherwise allowed) while 
in the United States in pursuance of 
training programs;”; on page 24, line 7, 
after the word “trainees”, to insert “not 
to exceed $35,500 for a health-service 
program as authorized by the act of Au- 
gust 8, 1946 (Public Law 658) ;” ; on page 
25, line 4, after the word Act“, to strike 
out “$42,786,150” and insert “$40,286,- 
150”, and in line 6, after the words “in 
all“, to strike out “$45,000,000” and insert 
“$42,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 26, 
after line 23, to insert: 

Information and cultural program—Liqui- 
dation: To enable the Department of State 
to meet the necessary expenses incident to 
the termination, suspension, or curtailment 
of certain international information and 
cultural activities, $1,500,000: Provided, That 
the Secretary of State may, in his discretion, 
transfer the funds herein appropriated to 
any other appropriation or appropriations 
under this title for merger with such appro- 
priation or appropriations for the purposes 
hereof, and such funds shall be available for 
obligation and expenditure under the au- 
thority contained in the appropriation to 
which transferred. 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, which goes along with the other 
amendments we have offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
amend the committee amendment, on 
page 27, line 3, by striking out “$1,500,- 
000” and in ng in lieu thereof 
“$1,430,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, at this point 
in the bill I want to offer another amend- 
ment which was called to the attention of 
the committee, after the full committee 
had reported the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 27, after 
line 13, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

The provision of law prescribing the use 
of vessels of United States registry by any 
officer or employee of the United States (46 
U. S. C. 1241) shall not apply to any travel 
or transportation of effects payable from 
funds appropriated, allocated, or transferred 
2 . of State or the Department 
0 is 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, under ex- 
isting law, all employees of the United 
States traveling on appropriated funds 
must travel in vessels of United States 
registry. During the war, we suspended 
that provision in the appropriation bill, 
because of the extreme shortage of trans- 
portation. People going abroad were 
booked on whatever boat was available, 
and the State Department informed me, 
after this bill was reported, that the 
House acted on the assumption that 
things were now back to normal. In fact, 
that is just not true. If this language is 
not placed in the bill, the State Depart- 
ment will have great difficulty in getting 
its Foreign Service officers to their posts. 
They can often get berths on vessels of 
foreign registry many months ahead of 
time, when they could not get them on 
United States vessels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. i 

The next amendment was, on page 27, 
line 21, after “United States”, to strike 
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out the comma and “but such termina- 
tion shall not affect the right of such 
officer or employee to seek or accept em- 
Ployment in any other department or 
agency of the Government if declared 
eligible for such employment by the 
United States Civil Service Commission.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I believe 
that while we are on the State Depart- 
ment appropriations, I should offer two 
amendments authorizing the Department 
of State to carry out the OIC program. 
To do this, it is necessary for me, in ac- 
cordance with notice given, to move to 
suspend the rules, I now move to sus- 
pend the rules, so that I may offer the 
first amendment, which is on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 1. 
after 1946“, it is proposed to insert the 
following: “acquisition, production and 
free distribution of informational mate- 
rials for use in connection with the oper- 
ation, independently or through indi- 
viduals, including aliens, or public or 
private agencies (foreign or domestic), 
and without regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes of an information pro- 
gram outside of the continental United 
States, including the purchase of radio 
time (except that funds herein appro- 
priated shall not be used to purchase 
more than 75 percent of the effective 
daily broadcasting time from any per- 
son or corporation holding an interna- 
tional shortwave broadcasting license 
from the Federal Communications Com- 
mission without the consent of such li- 
censee), and the purchase, rental, con- 
struction, improvement, maintenance, 
and operation of facilities for radio trans- 
mission and reception; purchase and 
presentation of various objects of a cul- 
tural nature suitable for presentation 
(through diplomatic and consular of- 
fices) to foreign governments, schools, or 
other cultural or patriotic organizations, 
the purchase, rental, distribution, and 
operation of motion-picture projection 
equipment and supplies, including rental 
of halls, hire of motion-picture projector 
operators, and all other necessary serv- 
ices by contract or otherwise without re- 
gard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes; not to exceed $5,000 for en- 
tertainment.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a 
point of order. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state the point. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Should not the 
Chair state that the motion was carried 
by a two-thirds vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Not un- 
less a point of order is raised against it, 
in the Chair's opinion. The amendment 
Was submitted directly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thought it neces- 
sary to suspend the rules, in order to 
vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that it is only necessary 
to suspend the rules in ease a point of 
order is made against the amendment. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I take it the rule is 
suspended, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the second amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 16, 
after “(19 U. S. C. 1354)” and before the 
period, insert the following: “Provided 
further, That notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U. S. C. 665), the Depart- 
ment of State is authorized in making 
contracts for the use of international 
short-wave radio stations and facilities, 
to agree on behalf of the United States 
to indemnify the owners and operators of 
said radio stations and facilities from 
such funds as may be hereafter appro- 
priated for the purpose, against loss or 
damage on account of injury to persons 
or property arising from such use of said 
radio stations and facilities.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Min- 
nesota a question before proceeding to 
the next amendment. There is no 
amendment on page 29, but under the 
item for salaries and expenses of the 
Antitrust Division I notice that the com- 
mittee has limited the activities of the 
Antitrust Division so that none of the ap- 
propriations may be expended for the 
establishment and maintenance of per- 
manent regional offices of the Division. 
There were certain offices set up through- 
out the country, one in my own city of 
Seattle, and at several other places, I pre- 
sume. What is the reason for this pro- 
vision? Did the State Department re- 
quest it; or did the committee itself ar- 
rive at that decision? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I will say 
to the Senator that the Department of 
Justice did not ask for any changes in 
the bill in this item as it came from the 
House, so the committee did not go into 
the reason behind that particular lim- 
itation. I should assume that if the De- 
partment of Justice thought it would be 
a serious handicap to them, they would 
have requested us to take it up. The At- 
torney General did not do that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is it the under- 
standing of the Senator from Minnesota 
that, with the words “permanent regional 
offices” included, if there were a matter 
requiring the attention of the Antitrust. 
Division on the Pacific coast, say at Los 
Angeles or Seattle, and it became neces- 
sary for the Department of Justice to 
establish an office there for that partic- 
ular case, this would be no restriction on 
that type of establishment? 

Mr. BALL. I do not think it would be. 
I am told the provision has been in the 
appropriation bill for 2 years. 

“re MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 

r. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Title L— Department of Jus- 
tice—Legal Activities and General Ad- 
ministration,” on page 30, line 19, after 
the word “services”, to strike out “$2,- 
550,000” and insert “$2,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 33, 
after line 9, to strike out: 

Pay and expenses of bailiffs: For pay of 
bailiffs, not exceeding three bailiffs in each 
court, and meals and lodging for bailiffs or 
deputy marshals in attendance upon furies 
when ordered by the court, $230,000: Pro- 
vided, That none of this appropriation shall 
be used for the pay of bailiffs when deputy 
marshals or marshals are available for the 
duties ordinarily executed by bailiffs, the fact 
of unavailability to be determined by the 
certificate of the marshal. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Min- 
nesota to explain the cutting out of the 
payment of the expenses of all court 
bailiffs. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, in another 
section of the bill on the Judiciary, there 
is an appropriation, I believe of $320,000 
to supply criers for the courts. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is it the intention 
to call them criers instead of bailiffs? 

Mr. BALL. Apparently that is the 
idea. That is pursuant to an act passed 
by Congress, I believe, at the last session, 
or shortly before that, which gave each 
court a crier. In view of that, we could 
not see the necessity for having a bailiff 
in addition to a crier. Furthermore, the 
crier is a permanent official of the court 
on an annual salary, whereas bailiffs, un- 
der a very outmoded, antiquated statute, 
are appointed from day to day, to serve 
on a per diem basis. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I recall, of course, 
having had some experience in Federal 
court when I was United States district 
attorney, and I know there are many 
courts in which a crier might be used, 
where the court sits only 2 or 3 months 
out of the year, in which case the crier 
would be paid for doing nothing; where- 
as, under the bailiff system, a bailiff 
would be brought in temporarily and 
paid on a per diem; when the court was 
not in session, he would not be working. 
It probably might be all right, if the com- 
mittee had seen fit to handle it in that 
way. On what page is the section deal- 
ing with the criers? 

Mr. BALL. It is under the Judiciary, 
title IV, on page 70 of the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Was this satisfac- 
tory to the Department of Justice? 

Mr. BALL. They made no objection 
to it. It was discussed with one of the 
assistants to the Attorney General. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service,” on page 36, line 25, after 
the word “thereto”, to strike out 827, 
445,000” and insert “$27,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Federal Prison System,” on 
page 39, line 10, after the word “live- 
stock”, to strike out “$18,750,000” and in- 
sert “$18,646,730.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, 
line 21, after the word “duties”, to strike 
out “$1,430,000” and insert “$1,400,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 41, 
line 8, after the word “sidewalks”, to 
strike out “$1,850,000” and insert 81. 
750,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the title that 
is now under consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 37, line 1. 
after the word “Provided”, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

That none of the funds appropriated for 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
shall be used to pay compensation for over- 
time services other than as provided in the 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 (Public 
Law 106, 79th Cong., Ist sess.), and the Fed- 
eral Employees Pay Act of 1946 (Public Law 
390, 79th Cong., 2d sess.): Provided further, 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment is necessary as the result of recent 
court decisions which require the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
under a law, the repeal of which is now 
being considered by the proper legis- 
lative committee, to pay employees of 
that service, immigration inspectors, 
who work on Sunday, three days pay for 
that day, instead of the normal time and 
a half which is paid to other employees. 
It is a terrifically expensive item for the 
departments. At all the ports of entry 
inspectors must be maintained on Sun- 
day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. B Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from Minnesota a 
question? I have not been able to find 
anything in the bill about the matter I 
have in mind, but there was a good deal 
of publicity given to statements that the 
House had eliminated altogether any ap- 
propriation for the employees of secre- 
taries and law clerks for judges. Is that 
taken care of? 

Mr. BALL. It is not in the bill, be- 
cause there is no law authorizing it. We 
felt it was safer to offer it as a separate 
amendment, and I have already given 
notice that I shall move to suspend the 
rule so the provision can be placed in the 
bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that. I 
have not found anything in the bill cov» 
ering that item. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Title II Department of Com- 
merce Office of the Secretary,” on page 
43, line 17, after “(not exceeding $3,000)” 
to insert “and not to exceed $1,000 for 
the entertainment of representatives of 
other countries by officials of the De- 
partment when specifically authorized 
and approved by the Secretary or the 
Under Secretary;” and in line 21, after 
the amendment just above stated, to 
strike out 8800, 000“ and insert “$944,- 
483.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The 
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The next amendment was, on page 44, 
after line 4, to insert: 

Technical and scientific services: For nec- 
essary expenses in the performance of ac- 
tivities and services relating to technological 
development as an aid to business in the 
development of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, including all the objects for which 
the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Secretary”, is available (not to 
exceed $25,000), for services as authorized 
by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1846 
(Public Law 600), and not to exceed $60,000 
for printing and binding, $790,000: Provided 
further, That the Secretary is authorized, 
upon request of any public or private or- 
ganization or individual, to reproduce by 
appropriate process, independently or 
through any other agency of the Govern- 
ment, any scientific or technical report, doc- 
ument, or descriptive material, foreign or 
domestic, which has been released for public 
dissemination, and to sell such reproductions 
at a price not less than the estimated total 
cost of reproducing and disseminating same 
as may be determined by the Secretary, the 
moneys received from such sale to be de- 
posited in a special account in the Treasury, 
such account to be available for reimbursing 
any appropriation which may have borne the 
expense of such reproduction and dissem- 
ination and making refunds to organizations 
and individuals when entitled thereto. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, 
line 7, after “(39 U. S. C. 321d)“, to 
olay out “$600,000” and insert 8650, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of the Census”, on page 
46, line 7, after the word “paper”, to 
strike out “$5,000,000” and insert “$5,- 
845,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the figure in the next line, 
line 8. I may say that in increasing the 
total amount for collection of current 
census statistics we overlooked the 
limitation which has been placed in the 
bill by the House, which should be in- 
creased by a like amount. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 46, line 8, 
it is proposed to strike out “$3,800,000” 
an insert in lieu thereof “$4,645,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from * 
sota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, 
line 4, after the word “paper”, to strike 
out “$1,200,000” and insert 81,245,000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, 
line 6, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“Manufacturers” and insert “Manu- 
factures.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion”, on page 47, line 24, after the word 
“services”, to insert “not to exceed $2,000 
for entertainment of representatives of 
other countries when necessary to the 
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development of civil aeronautics and 
when authorized and approved by the 
Administrator;”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 9, 
after the word “aviation” to strike out 
“$71,081,484”, and insert “$72,923,248.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, the 
figure “$72,923,248” appears to be the 
sum of five items appearing on page 4 of 
the report. One of those items is for 
operation of CAA aircraft. I notice that 
the committee has reduced the appro- 
priation figure of the House by $250,000. 
Cn that subject, Mr. President, as one 
who usually favors keeping the figures in 
appropriations at the lowest possible 
level, I find myself unable to agree with 
the able Committee on Appropriations. 

The operation of CAA aircraft is defi- 
nitely a safety measure. If there was a 
time in the history of our country and 
in the history of aviation when every step 
for safety ought to be taken I think it is 
now. We have had many tragic ex- 
amples of the wrecking of airplanes and 
great loss of life. 

As I understand, the original budget 
estimate for operation of CAA aircraft 
was $2,050,000. The House appropriated 
$1,750,000, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Senate has cut that figure 
by $250,000, and made the figure $1,- 
500,000. 

The CAA aircraft are used, I am ad- 
vised, to check and correct courses of 
flight on the regular air routes by the 
regular air lines, and also the smaller 
airfields which the regular air lines do 
not enter. It seems to me to be unwise 
to take any step that would lessen prop- 
er investigation by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. I am hopeful that 
the proponents of the measure will at 
least restore the figure to that of the 
House of Representatives, that is, in- 
crease the amount by 8250, 000, which 
is not a great sum considering the 
amount appropriated in the bill. 

I am told that the safety men of CAA 
fly on the main regular transport planes. 
That is the urderstanding, I am ad- 
vised, of the members of the commit- 
tee. I made inquiry about that, and I 
am told that the CAA inspectors fly with 
the pilots of the regular planes upon 
the regular routes checking what the 
pilots do from time to time. But there 
is additional work to: be done in safety, 
Mr. President, rather than fly on the 
regular planes. They must, as it is 
called, crisscross a route. They must 
see whether or not the beams are func- 
tioning correctly. They must test them. 
That cannot be done by flying on a regu- 
lar passenger plane between two spe- 
cific points. 

As I stated, the CAA investigators are 
supposed to go into fields where the reg- 
ular air lines do not go. It seems to me 
not one thing should be done or one step 
taken here which would in any way 
lessen the work of safety upon our air 
lines. 

It will be noted from the report on 
page 4 that the House cut the Budget 
estimate a considerable sum, but now 
the Senate committee comes along and 
asks us to cut that amount $250,000 
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more. I urge upon the Senators who 
sponsor the bill to reconsider that figure 
and to restore the amount of $250,000, 
so these CAA safety workers and investi- 
gators can carry through their plans of 
making the kind of investigation they 
desire to make. I want nothing done 
that would lessen safety or would mean 
the taking of any chances on failure of 
inspections of these air routes. For that 
reason I rose on this point to ask that 
the amount of $250,000 be restored, and 
I hope it may be done with the consent 
of those who sponsor the bill upon the 
floor. 

Mr. President, unless that is agreeable 
to the Senator from Minnesota, at this 
time I offer an amendment, if I may 
state it orally, that the figure of $72,- 
923,248 be stricken and that in lieu 
thereof there be inserted $73,173,248, be- 
ing an addition of $250,000 to be used for 
the purpose of the operation of CAA air- 
craft. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee devoted perhaps more time to the 
CAA items in the bill than to any other 
single group. We found great difficulty 
in obtaining from the CAA justifications 
for some of their expenditures. The 
main appropriation item for safety en- 
forcement is th. enforcement-of-safety- 
regulations item, for which the House 
allowed $10,000,000, and the Senate com- 
mittee proposes $10,00¢,0U0. That is an 
increase of nearly two and one-half mil- 
lion dollars over hat they had in the 
fiscal year 1947, namely, $7,561,000. For 
the operation of aircraft this year they 
have $1,665,100. It was the consensus of 
the committee that they are carrying 
the flying of their own aircraft to ex- 
tremes. They now have 226 planes 
owned by CAA which they fiy around 
the country, including threc big four- 
motored DC planes. We all know how 
terrifically expensive it is to fly one of 
these four-motored planes. I will say to 
the Senator from West Virginia that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr.. BREWSTER], 
who is a member of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce investigating safety in 
the air, appeared before our committee 
and made this statement in acvocating 
the reduction in the amount of flying in 
their own planes done by CAA personnel: 

Formerly the CAA inspectors rode on the 
commercial air liners to test and check. He 
would get on a commercial air line and ride 
with the pilot and check out his operation. 

Now they do this checking by their own 
planes, DC-4’s and 3’s. I have been unable 
to see why the other means was not quite 
practical, and why it perhaps was not even 
more effective, because these checks are on 
the airplane and the operators and at the 
same time it checks the operation of the 
radio and navigation facilities. 


Mr. President, I heard nothing in the 
committee about cross-checking an air 
navigation radio beam, and I have dif- 
ficulty in knowing what it would mean. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I made my state- 
ment upon information which I secured 
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in answer to inquiry made of those who 
work with the CAA. This is the state- 
ment which was furnished me: 

In checking the operation of the air lines 
the CAA inspectors do ride in commercial 
aircraft on a routine time basis. 


This is the information furnished me: 

The Federal Airways System, as suggested 
by the committee, cannot be checked by hav- 
ing inspectors do the checking while riding 
on commercial air lines. The air lines fly 
from point to point in as direct a line as 
possible, and base their revenues on the 
pounds carried. To check the operation of 
the Federal Airways System it is necessary 
that the patrol aircraft circle and criss- 
cross the radio beam or range from all direc- 
tions to determine its stability and accuracy. 
Since the air lines maintain a time schedule 
and fly in straight lines from point to point, 
it would be clearly impossible for the air- 
ways patrol inspectors to perform the nec- 
essary checks while riding the commercial 
airline. Also, the electronics equipment nec- 
essary to properly check the airway’s facti- 
ties exceeds 700 pounds in weight and re- 
quires special installation in the aircraft. 
If this weight were added to the commercial 
air liner it would either reduce the air line’s 
revenue poundage by that amount or would 
require an uneconomical payment by the 
Government to have the additional weight 
carried. 


I can only accept the views of men 
who are doing this work. They say that 
in order really to check accurately the 
beam, which is the great safety instru- 
ment for, flying, as I understand, they 
must crisscross and circle it, and in 
doing so they carry an apparatus which 
weighs 700 pounds. They point out that 
it is impracticable to place that equip- 
ment on a regular air liner on its regular 
route to make the check. I am advised 
that if this reduction is made—this is 
the claim that is made to me—it will 
mean less checking. 

The argument appeals to me, for the 
reason that if there is one consideration 
to which we should give attention, it is 
safety. If the importance of safety in 
air transportation has ever been brought 
home to us and to the American people, 
it has been within the past few weeks. 
Of course, the inspectors say, “We fly 
the regular routes and check the pilots. 
We check what they do, and we check 
their lines as best we can, but for real 
testing we must crisscross and circle the 
radio beams.” 

Mr. President, it seems to me little 
enough to add $250,000 to permit them 
to carry on this work of safety. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Revercoms] to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 48, line 9. 
(Putting the question.) The “noes” 
appear to have it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 48, line 9. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Min- 
nesota a question with respect to this 
amendment. 

I notice the break-down in the report. 
I presume that aids to navigation, such 
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as ILS, high intensity light lanes, and 
all the other aids to navigation, are in- 
cluded in the $72,000,000 amendment 
which we are now considering. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BALL. No. That is another item, 
entitled “Establishment of air navigation 
facilities.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. On what page does 
that appear? 

Mr. BALL. Page 49. What we are 
now considering is operation and mainte- 
nance of the Federal airways. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall wait until 
we reach the next amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 48, line 9. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, 
line 1, after the word “grant”, to insert 
“the construction and furnishing of quar- 
ters and related accommodations for 
officers and employees of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and the Weather 
Bureau stationed at remote localities not 
on foreign soil where such accommoda- 
tions are not otherwise available.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill why it was that the committee 
reduced the item in the House bill from 
$17,638,000 to $11,109,066. As I under- 
stand, this item covers appropriations 
to aid local authorities which establish 
airports. 

Mr. BALL. No. This is for the estab- 
lishment of air navigation facilities, pro- 
viding for new radio beams, instrument 
landing systems, and ground-control ap- 
proach and landing systems. As a mat- 
ter of fact, well over $1,000,000 of the 
amount which we allow is for building 
housing for employees of the CAA who 
are operating these facilities in remote 
localities, both in the United States and 
out in the Pacific. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
is the amendment about which I wished 
to ask the Senator from Minnesota. I 
notice from the break-down in the re- 
port, on the second page, under item 
No. 10, that the Alaskan program is 
completely eliminated. Instead of ac- 
cepting the House reduction, which was 
considerably under the budget figure, 
the committee has eliminated the item 
entirely. I appreciate that much of it 
is for housing. 

Mr. BALL. The House committee did 
not specify what it was allowing the 
funds for. In allocating the reduced 
amount allowed by the House the CAA 
itself eliminated the Alaskan program. 
From what little testimony we could get, 
most of it, as the Senator says, was for 
housing. There was very little in the 
Alaskan program for air navigational 
aids. In view of all the housing which 
the Army and Navy has built in Alaska, 
and which is now available, I assume, 
since the Army has moved out, and in 
view of the fact that all the construc- 
tion crews which were working up there 
have moved out and the housing is avail- 
able to CAA and similar agencies, we 
could not see that the expenditure of 
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more than $3,000,000 for housing was 
justified. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree with the 
Senator as to that portion of the appro- 
priation. It probably can be deferred 
until we find out just what Army and 
Navy facilities can be used. Perhaps 
next year the authorities will know which 
facilities they are going to keep and 
which they are going to abandon or de- 
clare surplus. But I cannot see the 
necessity of eliminating the intermediate 
landing fields, the ILS _ high-inten- 
sity light lanes, and other aids for the 
wholly inadequately staffed Alaskan air- 
ports. There will be much flying in 
Alaska, both military and commercial. 
The Budget amount for intermediate 
landing fields is only $209,965. The Bud- 
get figure for ILS is $651,000; and the 
Budget figure for high-intensity light 
lanes is $203,170. If there is any place 
in the world where high-intensity light 
Janes are needed, it is throughout all of 
Alaska, particularly in the Aleutian area. 

Mr. BALL. I may say to the Senator 
that we allowed the CAA two high- 
intensity light approach lanes. It can 
put them wherever it wishes. I assume 
that it will put them where it thinks the 
conditions are the worst. The testimony 
before the committee clearly indicated 
that, in the first place, high-intensity 
light lanes are terrifically expensive to 
maintain. Their consumption of power 
is tremendous, and they are by no means 
proved. It has not been demonstrated 
that by the time a pilot gets down close 
enough so that the high-intensity lights 
do him much good, he is entirely out of 
the woods, It represents a terrific ex- 
penditure for a very little additional 
safety. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate that 
this work is in the experimental stage, 
but all these safety navigational aids are 
of necessity in the experimental stage. 
I believe that the money we spent for 
them will be well spent. I think the 
Senator from Minnesota will agree with 
me that allowing the CAA two high- 
intensity light lanes does not solve the 
problem. If I know bureaus, I do not 
suppose that they will place either one of 
them in Alaska if they can be placed in 
southern California or Florida to be 
tested. But the place to test them in is 
Alaska. There is no better place in the 
world, and no place where flying condi- 
tions are worse. 

The same observations are true of the 
general appropriation for airport land- 
ing aids. Instrument landing, of course, 
is in the research stage. For ILS the 
budget asked for $4,700,000. The House 
reduced that figure very substantially, to 
$2,600,000, which is wholly inadequate 
for such research. The Senate commit- 
tee reduced the item still further, by 
$500,000. 

The following statement, as to why the 
amount was reduced, is the most amaz- 
ing statement I have ever seen in a 
report: 

The committee fears that following the in- 
stallation of a large number of these sets at- 
tempts will be made at all-weather fiying 
and the number of accidents will increase, 


In other words, we should not continue 
research in air safety because if we do 
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establish ILS, high-intensity approach 
lights, and other ground navigation fa- 
cilities, the pilots will do more flying in 
bad weather, and therefore we shall have 
more accidents. It seems to me that that 
is progress in reverse. There may be 
some good reason for the action of the 
committee. : 

Mr. BALL. Let me say to the Senator 
that this is not the research program. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; but it is the 
practical application of research. 

Mr. BALL, It is the establishment of 
air navigation facilities which presum- 
ably are proved. The Bureau of the 
Budget wanted to install, at 68 airports, 
both instrument landing systems and 
ground-control approach. Those are 
both systems used in helping to land 
planes when the weather is bad. Both 
of them are very expensive to maintain 
once they are installed, and they are 
very expensive to install. As the Sena- 
tor well knows, the Army and Navy are 
both experimenting with different types. 
The CAA now has approximately 98 ILS 
systems in operation. As a matter of 
fact, they are not being used much be- 
cause very few of the commercial planes 
yet have the air-borne equipment neces- 
sary to use them. The subcommittee 
felt that the CAA and the Budget Bu- 
reau had gone completely hog-wild on 
installing landing devices. They are 
not only very expensive to install in the 
first place, but even more expensive to 
maintain afterward. 

As stated by the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Brewster], who was chairman of 
the subcommittee which investigated 
these accidents and as shown by the 
record, only approximately 10 percent of 
the airplane accidents in the past year 
would have been affected in the slightest 
degree by this system; and they were the 
less serious accidents. None of the last 
three crashes which killed over 150 people 
would have been averted in the slightest 
by this system. I think one reason why 
the air lines have been rather putting on 
pressure to get these all-weather landing 
aids is that they want to go in for all- 
weather flying. As the Senator well 
knows, when a flight is canceled there is 
a terrific loss to the commercial air line. 
When they get into all-weather flying, 
as they had to do during the war, when 
most of these devices were developed, the 
accidents in landing will multiply many 
times, inevitably, because no kind of a 
system can eliminate accidents when 
pilots are trying to land or take off in bad 
weather. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As the Senator 
well knows, the fact that the last three 
accidents might not have been caused 
by absence of such aids does not mean 
that in the future the situation may not 
change. The real problem of air lines is 
the fact that these aids do not exist in the 
so-called major airports. What the 
country needs is not more airports, but 
better airports, with such improved facil- 
ities. Some of them have been proven to 
some extent. The ILS has not yet been 
proven. Maybe the budget estimate 
should have been cut a little, but these 
devices may be the very things that will 
some day prove the answer to the pre- 
vention of many of these accidents. They 
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cannot increase a great deal because of 
bad weather. Air lines complete over 98 
percent of their schedules. Of course, it 
costs money to handle a flight, but we 
still have control of flights through the 
CAA, through air control-towers, the 
appropriation for which the House also 
cut. 

Mr. BALL, The item for control tow- 
ers has been increased. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Over the budget 
estimate? 

Mr. BALL. We even went over the 
budget estimate. We provided for some 
additional towers, where the traffic justi- 
fied it, to be operated by CAA. We have 
in this country, not including those in 
Alaska and in the Pacific, 98 instrument- 
landing systems now in operation. The 
committee has allowed no more ILS. 
Ninety-eight are taking care of all the 
major airports where there are bad 
weather conditions. We allowed two 
ground-control approach systems. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Was the action re- 
garding the ground-control systems on 
the theory that they are not proven yet? 

Mr. BALL. They are not entirely 
proven, as the Senator well knows. They 
were used by the Army and the Navy 
during the war, but they are very ex- 
pensive systems to operate. They in- 
volve in the present set-up five mainte- 
nance men and operation men on duty 
24 hours a day. Mr. Wright testified 
that they wanted them not as a primary 
landing aid—they consider the ILS the 
primary landing aid in bad weather— 
but merely as a standby in case some- 
thing happens to ILS. That involves a 
cost of operation of something over $70,- 
000 a year. It costs $110,000 to install, 
That struck us as an extremely expen- 
sive stand-by equipment which was not 
justified. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is going to cost 
us more money unless we properly ap- 
proach this matter. Perhaps we are go- 
ing to spend a little more than we need 
in the matter of air safety. I may be. 
reading the report incorrectly or not 
reading it completely, but the CAA pro- 
gram for 1948 contemplates the opera- 
tion of 19 additional towers. Included 
in that number are those at Baton Rouge, 
La., Williamsport, Pa., and Texarkana, 
Tex. I understand that 19 were cut out 
and 3 were put back. Perhaps I am not 
reading the report correctly on that. 

Mr. BALL. Three more were added on 
the House floor, as the Senator knows. 
Since that time CAA itself has aban- 
doned or closed down towers at three 
airports where the traffic had fallen to 
less than two or three thousand points 
of traffic density. We recommended one 
additional tower where their own report 
showed far less than 5,000 traffic points, 
where the CAA itself said there should 
be at least 7,500 traffic points to justify 
a control tower. We recommended that 
that be left out of the new program, and 
that Baton Rouge, Williamsport, and 
Texarkana, where the traffic is far less 
than 7.500 points minimum, be closed, 
and that five airports be equipped at 
Willow Run, Detroit, Petersburg, N. J., 
Muskegon, Mich., Westfield, Mass., and 
Bedford, Mass., where the traffic points 
run over 60,000. For some reason they 
were not in the CAA program, 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
want to add just this further comment. 
I appreciate the problem of the com- 
mittee and of the CAA in the matter, 
because it is a new field, and in respect 
to many of these research and naviga- 
tion aids the problem is very difficult. 
But it seems to me that rather than 
skimp in this matter, which may be so 
vitally important to the efficiency/of both 
our commercial and military aircraft, we 
might well have accepted a great deal 
of what the budget and the CAA asked 
for, with the exception of the planes. 
I am not convinced that the United 
States Government, as to both ground 
control and ILS, should give the impres- 
sion that we want no part of this pro- 
gram, because 80 percent of airplane ac- 
cidents—they may not all be fatalities— 
occur in landing and taking off. 

Mr. BALL. I am sorry, but less than 
10 percent of the accidents of record 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is the Senator 
speaking about fatalities? 

Mr. BALL. No; less than 10 percent of 
the accidents of record had anything to 
do with landing and taking off on the 
regularly scheduled flights. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Many are not re- 
ported, but the trouble is always in the 
airports; that is, failure to make sched- 
ules at airports, or inability to get off. 
One can fly from here to New York and 
be held up for 24 hours because of in- 
ability to land the plane. The traffic is 
getting too dense. 

I shall not object to this item. I ap- 
preciate that there is somewhat of a con- 
troversy between the Army, Navy, and 
CAA as to which system is the best, but I 
think the committee in the future should 
give encouragement to these research 
programs, rather than cut them down. 

Mr. BALL. There are 98 systems now 
either authorized or already in operation, 
and we allowed for two experimental 
ones. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I served on the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce which in- 
vestigated air accidents and studied the 
problems as to what should be done to 
bring about maximum safety. There is 
no intelligent American today who does 
not appreciate that nothing is more im- 
portant than to do everything which is 
right and proper to provide the greatest 
maximum safety in air travel, if we are 
to keep our position in the air. 

I agree with the Senator from Minne- 
sota that this high-intensity lighting 
system is wanted by the pilots. They 


think it is very vital. I think it is their 


No. 1 request; but in all the evidence 
which came before our committee there 
Was a vast difference of opinion as to 
what is the best lighting system. I think 
it is perfectly proper for us to find out 
what is the best system, before we permit 
them to go ahead and install numerous 
systems throughout the country. What 
the Senator has said has definitely come 
before our committee. I think there are 
98 installations of ILS completely in 
effect, or the money is in the hands 
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of the CAA to complete 98 installa- 
tions? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. HAWKES. The Army and the 
Navy are very strong for it. Some oth- 
ers are not so strong for it. 

Rep BALL. The pilots do not like it 
at all. 

Mr. HAWKES. But that does not 
prove itis wrong. It simply proves that 
we have got to find out whether it is 
right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I want 
to ask one question. Recently the North- 
west Airlines had authority to make one 
east-and-west flight, landing at Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., and I was informed that 
this bill does not provide for communica- 
tion systems, radio beam, teletype serv- 
ice on weather, and that sort of infor- 
mation. Can the Senator enlighten me 
as to whether that will be taken care of? 

Mr. BALL. I am not sure whether it is 
included. We allowed the full amount 
for new air-communication stations, 
weather stations, and that sort of thing. 
There were 13 new airways which have 
been approved by CAB. We gave them 
everything they asked for. If this is a 
new route 

Mr. GURNEY. The service is pres- 
ently being operated. I just wondered 
if there were funds enough to allow them 
to continue. 

Mr. BALL, I am informed that the 
service is already there. I think all they 
were worried about was the continuance 
of it. 

Mr. GURNEY. Yes; the continuance. 

Mr. BALL. That is provided for. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, refer- 
ring to the appropriation, in total, of 
$747,885, which has to do, among other 
things, with the erection of air-control 
towers, I notice in the committee print 
that towers are listed at Detroit (Willow 
Run); Teterboro, N. J.; Muskegon, 
Mich.; Madison, Wis.; Westfield, Mass.; 
Pueblo, Colo.; and Salem, Oreg.—— 

Mr. BALL. I am sorry; the only ones 
that are included are the five mentioned 
at the bottom of page 6 of the committee 
report. 

Mr. WHERRY. That list includes Bed- 
ford, Mass. Are the others omitted be- 
cause the budget estimates were not pre- 
pared prior to the time when they were 
submitted? For instance, in the list from 
which I was reading, No. 16 is Lincoln, 
Nebr., which is eligible for a tower, for 
it has more than 7,500 traffic points. 
Why are the five included in the bill, and 
the others omitted? 

Mr. BALL. Because we had informa- 
tion from the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration in regard to those five, which 
are very high in traffic points and are 
regarded by the CAA as essential to the 
airway system. But the information on 
the others did not get in until too late. 

I may say there are 15 or 20, I believe, 
that are above the minimum of 7,500 
traffic points which the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration says merits a control 
tower. But we had no information, or 
in some cases only a guess, as to the 
traffic density at the others, so we did 
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not feel justified in including them at 
this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. The information as 
to the others came in only after the bill 
went to the House; is that correct? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. : 

Mr. WHERRY. Can the Senator in- 
form me whether a later bill will provide 
a chance for the inclusion of an appro- 
priation for the others? 

Mr. BALL. A deficiency bill will come 
up. Two items are required every time 
a tower is added: One for the equip- 
ment of the tower, and another for its 
operation and maintenance. 

Mr. WHERRY. What would the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion be in the case of the 
tower at Lincoln, Nebr., now that that 
airport has qualified? 

Mr. BALL. I would suggest that the 
Senator from Nebraska, and any other 
Senator who is interested in an airport 
which he thinks has qualified, first clear 
the information through the CAA and 
get the proper figures and a statement 
of what the CAA thinks about it, and 
then present that information to the 
committee. 

I think it is very bad procedure to 
add airports to this program on the floor 
of the Senate, without having any com- 
mittee consideration in regard to them. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is there not a con- 
troversial item on page 51, relative to 
Federal aid to airports? I understand 
there is. So I wonder whether it would 
meet with the approval of the Senator 
to pass over the controversial item, 
which I understand will be brought up 
by the Senator from Illinois, and pass on 
the rest of the bill tonight, and then 
take up that matter for consideration 
the first thing tomorrow when the Sen- 
ate convenes? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, we could 
continue with the committee amend- 
ments, and then let the bill go over, be- 
cause no committee amendment is in- 
volved in that airport matter. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BALL. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to inquire 
about the three airports at which towers 
were discontinued by the committee. 
That action was taken over the recom- 
mendation of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration; was it not? 

Mr. BALL. The CAA itself had dis- 
continued control towers at three of 
those airports where the traffic was 
falling off. We putin these three. The 
CAA did not take any position on that 
matter, because they had been placed 
in the list originally, as I understand it, 
by congressional action, either in the 
Congress or in a committee report or 
on the floor of the Senate, or in some 
other manner of that sort. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to say to the 
Senator that on page 6 of the report it 
is stated: 

The CAA program for 1948 contemplated 
the operation of 19 additional towers; how- 
ever, included in this figure of 19 is Baton 
Rouge, La. * + Williamsport, Pa. 
* * and Texarkana, Tex. 
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So the CAA proposed to continue the 
towers at those points, but the committee 
has come along with its knife and simply 
has cut them out. I wish to inquire why 
the committee did that. 

Mr. BALL. They were not continued. 
They were new proposals for 1948. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I know. But the 
CAA planned activity at those points for 
1948, but the committee cut them out. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct; because 
the CAA’s own basis for having a tower 
at an airport is that there must be a 
traffic density of at least 7,500 points. 
None of those three had such a density. 
The five which we included had densities 

, of from 55,000 points to 16,000 points. 
But we felt we did not have sufficient in- 
formation to include approximately a 
dozen others. 5 

It seems to me that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to take over control 
towers, it should do so on the basis of 
assisting and improving the operation of 
a Federal airway system; but if the traffic 
density is so low as not to justify that, 
we simply think there is no justification 
for doing it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The CAA thought 
it wise, and the CAA proposed that pro- 
gram for 1948. But the committee cut 
them out. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. We do 
not always go by what the departments 
or the Bureau of the Budget tell us. 
Let me say that Texas now has, under 
the pending bill as it stands, 11 airports 
at which the CAA will operate control 
towers, and I suspect that is about twice 
as many as any other State of the Union 
has 


Mr. CONNALLY. Well, it is twice as 
many because the distances in Texas are 
so great and the business justifies it, 

Mr. BALL. That is right. But it does 
not justify one at Texarkana. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is what I am 
talking about. The CAA’s plan was to 
maintain it for 1948, but the committee 
now says, “No, we know more about it 
than the CAA does, and we will cut it 
out.” 

Mr. BALL. We cut it out because of 
the CAA’s own standard for traffic den- 
sity, because the traffic density at that 
airport did not justify including it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then why did the 
CAA plan to have it included in 1948? 

Mr. BALL. They had planned several 
others at which the traffic was not suf- 
ficient to justify their inclusion, so we 
decided to abandon them, insofar as this 
matter was concerned. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I simply wish to 
enter my protest; I suppose that is all I 
can do. It seems to me that this action 
on the part of the committee is entirely 
arbitrary and is in direct contradiction 
of the attitude of the CAA. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. I wish to inquire about 
the tower at Williamsport, Pa. Did the 
committee inquire why these three air- 
ports were included in the program for 
control towers, even though they did not 
meet the traffic-density standards as set 
up by the CAA? 
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Mr. BALL. We did; yes. We went into 
this whole airport control-tower pro- 
gram at some length with the CAA, and 
they did not have any explanation as to 
how it happened to get in there. They 
did not have any explanation as to why 
several of these airports, with very little 
traffic at them, had CAA-operated con- 
trol towers under the 1947 appropria- 
tion—the apprepriation for the present 
fiscal year—whereas a number of air- 
ports with very heavy traffic were not 
included in that program. We got a 
very complete picture. We tried to do 
the best job we could on the basis of the 
density of traffic. 

Mr. MYERS. Did the committee direct 
a specific question to the CAA, and does 
it appear in the hearings, as to why 
these three airports were included, al- 
though they did not meet the standards 
for traffic density as set up by the CAA 
itself? 

Mr. BALL. Yes; we did. We asked 
them for the information at the hear- 
ings. They were not able to supply it. 
Afterward we asked them to supply it 
for the record and give it to the sub- 
committee. They did furnish their list, 
and they furnished explanations of one 
or two airports where they had control 
towers, such as those in Alaska, which 
are essential. The traffic is very light 
there, but, nevertheless, they have to 
have them there. But they offered no 
explanation whatever as to why they 
had these in the United States in the 
control-tower program. So we elimi- 
nated them. 

Mr. MYERS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator has said that the 
CAA has not offered, and it appears at 
no place in the record, any information 
as to why they included the tower at 
Williamsport, Pa.? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. We 
asked them why they had control towers 
in the program at airports which have 
less than 7,500 traffic points, and they 
offered no explanation for those which 
we eliminated. As I have said, they did 
offer an explanation in the case of some 
in Alaska, which we then proceeded to 
keep in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 49, in line 1. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, 
line 8, after the word “vehicles”, to strike 
out “$17,638,000” and insert 811,109, 
066”; in line 8, after the amendment just 
above stated, to strike out the comma 
and “together with the unexpended bal- 
ance of the appropriation under this 
head for the fiscal year 1947 which is 
hereby merged with this appropriation”; 
in line 11, after the amendment just 
above stated, to insert the following pro- 
viso: “Provided, That the appropriation 
under this head for the fiscal year 1947 


is hereby consolidated with and made a 


part of this appropriation to be disbursed 
and accounted for as one fund and to 
remain available until July 30, 1948”; 
and in line 24, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$500,000” and insert 
“$280,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 50, 
line 16, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“one” and insert “two”; in the same line, 
after the word motor“, to strike out “ve- 
hicle” and insert “vehicles”, and in line 
17, after the word “aircraft”, to strike out 
“$2,000,000” and insert “$1,600,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, 
line 1, after the word “lot”, to strike out 
“$1,236,000” and insert “$1,102,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, at that 
point I should like to insert in the REC- 
ORD an amendment which I propose to 
offer, I hope tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
Lucas is as follows: 

On page 51, line 9, strike out “$32,500,000” 
and insert 65,000, 000“, and strike out the 
remainder of the language under the head- 
ing “Federal Aid to Airport Program, Fed- 
eral Airport Act.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Civil Aeronautics Board”, on 
page 52, line 18, after the word “air- 
craft“, to strike out 82,500,000“ and in- 
sert 83,100,000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, are 
we going to pass over until tomorrow 
the amendment on page 51, the Fed- 
eral-aid airport program? 

Mr. LUCAS. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that the amendment I just offered 
was to the airport provision. It is not 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. It is an amendment to the House 
language, which was agreed upon by the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is an amendment 
to the bill? 

Mr. LUCAS. It is. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If that is to go over, 
I shall defer my remarks; otherwise, I 
should want to interrogate the Senator 
from Minnesota about it. 

Mr. BALL. I may say, Mr. President, 
that I have conferred with the leaders 
on this side, and they suggest that, since 
the hour is late, we should finish with 
the committee amendments. I have one 
amendment, relative to stenographers 
and law clerks for the judges, which I 
shall offer, and then we will let the 
other matter go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, 
line 19, after the word “binding”, to 
strike out “$35,000” and insert “$40,009.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Coast and Geodetic Survey,” 
on page 55, line 7, after the word “avail- 
able”, to insert “for the purchase (not to 
exceed 22), maintenance, operation, and 
repair of vehicles known as station 
wagons and suburban carry-alls without 
such vehicles being considered as pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce,” on page 55, line 21, 
after “(not exceeding $50,000)” to strike 
out “$5,000,000” and insert “$4,493,537.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, 
line 6, after “District of Columbia”, to 
strike out “$2,000,000” and insert “$2,- 
375,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “National Bureau of Stand- 
ards,” on page 58, line 5, after the word 
“thereto”, to strike out “$1,000,000” and 
insert “$1,450,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Weather Bureau,” on page 61, 
line 21, after the word Act“, to insert 
“and titles II and III of the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1945.” 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota yield for a question 
in connection with this Weather Bureau 
appropriation of $21,000,000? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I note from the committee 
report, on page 21, that sufficient funds 
presumably are to be allocated to take 
care of essential air navigation weather 
stations, including a station in Delaware, 
proposed by the Weather Bureau, in 1948. 
I am glad to know that Delaware is at 
least being taken care of, but there is one 
matter on which the Senator from Min- 
nesota and the junior Senator from New 
York talked. That is the matter of 
$35,000 for a weather station in connec- 
tion with Floyd Bennett Field in New 
York. The situation in New York City is 
becoming more and more congested, as 
I think everyone knows. LaGuardia 
Field is now practically overgrown inso- 
far as its capacity to handle traffic is 
concerned. It is necessary now to turn 
to Floyd Bennett Field. Idlewild is not 
yet operating, or at least, if it is, the fa- 
cilities are not in sufficient quantity to 
take care of anything. Consequently, if 
New York is to handle the traffic which 
presumably it will have in the coming 
year, it will require help in this direction. 
Tam merely rising, because I understand 
the Senator from Minnesota agrees, to 
say that it is his understanding, here on 
the fioor, that of this $21,000,000, it is ex- 
pected that $35,000 will be used for the 
weather station at Floyd Bennett Air- 
field in New York. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct; and we are 
so assured by the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. IVES. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
page 61, line 21, there is a matter similar 
to the one mentioned by the Senator 
from New York, but I am going to offer 
an amendment to increase the amount 
by $52,000. 

Mr. BALL. What is this for—an air 
station? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No, this is for the 
establishment of another weather sta- 
tion. I have only about 5 minutes. Per- 
haps the Senator will accept the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment is not in order at the mo- 
ment. The committee amendments are 
not yet concluded. 
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Mr. BALL. I would suggest to the 
Senator that he allow the matter to go 
over until tomorrow. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator wishes 
the matter to go over until tomorrow? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is 
the understanding of the Chair that 
when the committee amendments are 
disposed of, the bill will go over until 
tomorrow. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment on page 61, line 21. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, 
after line 16, to insert: 


The appropriations “Salaries and expenses, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration"; “Salaries 
and expenses” Civil Aeronautics Board; and 
“Salaries and expenses”, Weather Bureau, 
shall be available under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary, for furnishing 
on a reimbursable basis to employees of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and the Weather Bureau 
in Alaska and other areas outside the United 
States where determined necessary by the 
Secretary emergency medical services by con- 
tract or otherwise and medical supplies, and 
for the purchase, transportation, and storage 
of food and other subsistence supplies for 
Tesale to such employees, the proceeds from 
such resale to be credited to the appropria- 
tion from which the expenditure for such 
supplies was made and a report shall be 
made to Congress annually showing the ex- 
penditures made for such supplies and the 

from such resale; and appropriations 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
the Weather Bureau shall be available in 
an amount not to exceed $20,000 for fur- 
nishing food, clothing, medicines, and other 
supplies for the temporary relief of dis- 
tressed persons in remote localities, reim- 
bursement for such relief to be in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary. * 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title IV- The Judiciary— 
United States Supreme Court”, on page 
64, after line 8, to insert: 

Preparation of rules for civil procedure: 
For expenses of the Supreme Court incident 
to proposed amendments or additions to the 
Rules of Civil Procedure for the District 
Courts of the United States pursuant to the 
act of June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1064), Including 
personal services in the District of Columbia 
and printing and binding, to be expended as 
the Chief Justice in his discretion may ap- 
prove, including per diem allowances in lieu 
of actual expenses for subsistence at rates to 
be fixed by him not to exceed $10 per day, 
$5,420. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Miscellaneous items of ex- 
pense”, on page 69, line 1, after the word 
“assistants”, to strike out “$3,600,000” 
and insert “$3,631,295.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, 
line 14, after “Wyoming”, to strike out 
“Cumberland, Md.; Charlottesville, Va.; 
Big Stone Gap, Va.; Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Springfield, Mass.; Key West, Fla.; Paris, 
Tex.; Victoria, Tex.; Richmond, Ky.; 
Cairo, Ill; New Albany, Ind.; Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Batesville, Ark.; Harrison, 
Ark.; Chadron, Nebr.; Bellingham, 
Wash.; Pueblo, Colo.; Pendleton, Oreg.; 
Medford, Oreg.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 72, 
line 12, after “(Public Law 222)”, to 
strike out “$800,000” and insert 
“$865,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the committee amendments. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I have one 
more committee amendment, appropri- 
ating $1,800,000 for the law clerks and. 
stenographers for the judges, which went 
out in the House on a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The Chr CLERK. On page 71, fol- 
lowing line 12, insert the following: 

Miscellaneous salaries: For salaries of all 
Officials and employees of the Federal judi- 
ciary, not otherwise specifically provided for, 
$1,800,000: Provided, That the compensation 
of secretaries and law clerks of circuit and 
district Judges (exclusive of any additional 
compensation under the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1945 and any other acts of similar 

subsequently enacted) shall be fixed 
by the Director of the Administrative Office 
without regard to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, except that the salary of a 
secretary shall conform with that of the main 
(CAF-4), senior (CAF-5), or principal 
(CAF-6) clerical grade, or assistant (CAF-7), 
or associate (CAF-8) administrative grade, as 
the appointing judge shall determine, and 
the salary of a law clerk shall conform with 
that of the junior (P-1), assistant (P-2), 
associate (P-3), full (P-4), or senior (P-5) 
professional grade, as the appointing judge 
shall determine, subject to review by the ju- 
dicial council of the circuit if requested by 
the Director, such determination by the judge 
otherwise to be final: Provided further, That 
(exclusive of any additional compensation 
under the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 
and any other acts of similar purport subse- 
quently enacted) the aggregate salaries paid 
to secretaries and law clerks appointed by one 
Judge shall not exceed $6,500 per annum, 
except in the case of the senior circuit judge 
of each circuit and senior district judge of 
each district having five or more district 
judges, in which case the aggregate salaries 
shall not exceed $7,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
that complete the Senator’s desire for 
the day? 

Mr. BALL. It does. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Min- 
nesota a question. In the appropriation 
we are considering I understand $13,- 
500,000 has been allowed for cultural and 
information branch offices in different 
parts of the United States, such as New 
York, Miami, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco. As I correct in that? 

Mr. BALL. For what type of branch 
Offices? I am sorry, I could not hear. 

Mr. OVERTON. Information and cul- 
tural branch offices of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. BALL. We allow a total of $13,- 
500,000, approximately, for the whole 
program. There is one office in New 
York, I know. Where else do they have 
them? 

Mr. OVERTON. They have only four. 
They have four in the United States. 
They are at New York, Miami, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco. 

Mr. BALL. The matter of the branch 
offices was not gone into at all in our 
hearings except that an over-all allow- 
ance was made for the program. It is 
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for the State Department to decide how 
they will spend it, and what offices they 
will keep open. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is that all they re- 
quested? 

Mr. BALL. No, no; they asked for 
$26,000,000. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question to the 
Senator from Minnesota, if he will per- 
mit. 

I was called out of the Senate Chamber 
just at the moment when that stage of 
the bill was reached, and passed, hav- 
ing to do with the appropriation for the 
maintenance and operation of traffic 
control towers at air fields. Am I cor- 
rect in my understanding that none of 
the traffic towers in the State of Florida 
were displaced by the committee? 

Mr. BALL. No; no towers in Florida 
were affected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) to 
enable the President to utilize the appro- 
priations for United States participation 
in the work of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration for 
meeting administrative expenses of 
United States Government agencies in 
connection with United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
liquidation. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2369) providing for the suspen- 
sion of annual assessment work on min- 
ing claims held by location in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 4031) 
making appropriations to meet emergen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

H. R. 2369. An act providing for the suspen- 
sion of annual assessment work on mining 
claims held by location in the Territory of 
Alaska; 

S. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution to continue 
for a temporary period of 15 days certain con- 
trols now exercised by the President under 
the Second War Powers Act, 1942, and under 
the Export Control Act; and 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution to provide 
for permanent rates of postage on mail mat- 
ter of the first class, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS PRESENTED 

The Secretary of the Senate reported 

that on today, June 30, 1947, he presented 

to the President of the United States 
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the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions: _ 

S. 350. An act to continue the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an agency of the United 
States until June 30, 1948; 

S. 1072. An act to extend until July 1, 1949, 
the period during which income from agri- 
cultural labor and nursing services may be 
disregarded by the States in making old-age 
assistance payments without prejudicing 
their rights to grants-in-aid under the So- 
cial Security Act; 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution providing 
for membership and participation by the 
United States in the International Refugee 
Organization and authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor; 

S. J. Res. 135, Joint resolution to extend 
the succession, lending powers, and the func- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration; and 

S. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution to continue 
for a temporary period of 15 days certain 
controls now exercised by the President under 
the Second War Powers Act, 1942, and under 
the Export Control Act. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations: 

H. R. 3993. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 403 1. An act making appropriations 
to meet emergencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, and for other purposes, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION ` 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
today, June 30, 1947, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts 
and a joint resolution: 

S. 350. An act to continue the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an agency of the 
United States until June 30, 1948; 

S. 1072. An act to extend until July 1, 
1949, the period during which income from 
agricultural labor and nursing services may 
be disregarded by the States in making old- 
age assistance payments without prejudic- 
ing their rights to grants-in-aid under the 
Social Security Act; and 

S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution to extend the 
succession, lending powers, and the functions 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROLS—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 370) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United Staves, which 
was read and ordered to lie on the table. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 7914.) 


JOHN B. BARTON—VETO MESSAGE 
(S. DOC. NO. 72) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying bill, referred to the Committee 
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on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Senate: 

I return herewith without my approval 
S. 423 “For the relief of John B. Barton.” 

The bill would authorize and direct the 
Federal Security Administrator to review 
under section 22 of the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Act a compensation 
order made in the case of John B. Barton 
on January 16, 1932, and to issue a new 
compensation order in the case notwith- 
standing the provision in section 22 of 
that act limiting the time for seeking re- 
view of such an order. 

It appears that John Barton sustained 
an injury on March 20, 1931, while re- 
moving a stack from the S. S. Traverse; 
and that subsequently there was under 
consideration a compensation award 
covering temporary total disability of 
the claimant from March 20, 1931, to and 
including August 16, 1931, resulting from 
dislocation of the left hip. 

At a compensation hearing held on 
November 9, 1931, Mr. Barton stated that 
as a result of the accident he was suf- 
fering from an injury in his right 
shoulder and that his sight and hearing 
were affected, in addition to the dislo- 
cation of his left hip. Medical testimony 
failed, however, to disclose any compen- 
sable condition other than that found 
previously from which the employee had 
originally recovered on August 16, 1931. 
Accordingly a compensation order was 
entered on January 16, 1932, awarding 
compensation under the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
in the total amount of $494.58; and this 
amount was paid to Mr. Barton, 

Mr. Barton failed to apply for a judi- 
cial review of the compensation order, 
as was his right under the act, within the 
period provided by the act for this pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Barton's claim for compensation 
was against his private employer, the 
Calumet Shipyard and Drydock Co. (and 
the latter’s insurance carrier). The 
United States does not pay compensation 
under the above-mentioned act, and has 
no interest in the case beyond seeing that 
it is properly adjudicated under the ap- 
plicable statute. The statute as enacted 
has been applied, and properly so in this 
case and the limitations in the statute 
prevent further administrative action. 

In cnacting these limitations, the Con- 
gress undoubtedly considered the admin- 
istrative desirability, from the viewpoint 
of all concerned, of settling these cases 
finally and expeditiously. Approval of 
this measure would be highly discrimi- 
natory in that it would extend to Mr. 
Barton the right to have his case re- 
viewed while others similarly affected 
would not be accorded a lik- right. 

The bill also singles out one private 
employer and its insurance carrier for 
discriminatory treatment as compared 
with all other employers and their insur- 
ance carriers similarly situated, since it, 
in effect, waives the provisions of the 
statute so as to pave the way for an 
award against the employer in this par- 
ticular case. 
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The bill would establish an undesir- 
able precedent whereby the purposes of 
the time limitations in the Longshore- 
men’s Act could be defeated with result- 
ing uncertainty and confusion as to the 
rights and liabilities under that act. 

For these reasons I am constrained to 
withhold my approval from the bill. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN. 

THe Wuite House, June 30, 1947. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

John M. Moore, of Kentucky, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Kentucky; and 

Otto Kerner, Jr., of Illinois, to be United 


upon 
the rppointment and qualification of a suc- 
cessor. 

By Mr. BUCK, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

James W. Lauderdale, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Co- 
Tumbia for a term of 3 years from July 1, 1947 
(reappointment). 

By Mr. TAFT, from the Committe on La- 
bor and Public Welfare: 

Arthur H. Neill and Richard B. French, 
for proraction in the regular cors of the 
Public Health Service. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHITE. I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 11 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
July 1, 1947, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 30 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Abbot Low Moffat, of New York, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of class 
2, a consul, and a secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of America, 

Wiliam A. Conkright, of the District of 
Columbia, for appointment as a Foreign Sery- 
ice officer of class 3, a consul, and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America. 

Robert B. Elwood, of Iowa, for appointment 
as a Foreign Service officer of class 4, a consul, 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 

Neil M. Ruge, of California, for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer of class 5, a 
vice consul of career, and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
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vice consuls of career. and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 
Hugh G. Appling, of California. 
Richard W. Carlson, of Ohio. 
Henry L. Coster, of California, 
William R. Duggan, of Utah. 
John M. Farrior, of North Carolina, 
E. Allen Fidel, of Wyoming. 
Richard E. Funkhouser, of New Jersey. 
Harold G. Josif, of Ohio. 
Abbott Judd, of Rhode Island. 
James A. May, of California. 
John L. Murphy, of Oklahoma. 
Joseph W. Neubert, of Washington. 
John M. Perry, of Massachusetts. 
Harold C. Roser, Jr., of New Jersey. 
Sidney Sober, of New York. 
Edmund Owen Stillman, of New York, 
George S. Vest, of Virginia. 
Elmer K Yelton, of Virginia. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
Harley Hise, of California, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for the unexpired 
term of 2 years from January 22, 1946, 


UNITED STATES District JUDGE 


Hon, Leo F, Rayfiel, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the eastern 
district of New York, vice Hon. Grover M. 
Moscowitz, deceased. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Leo P. Flynn, of South Dakota, to be United 
States a for the district of South 
Dakota, vice George Philip, resigned. 


In tHe Navy 
The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the United States Navy in the Corps, 
grades, and ranks hereinafter stated. 
The following-named officers to the ranks 
indicated in the line of the Navy: 


(*Indicates officers to be designated for EDO 
and SDO subsequent to acceptance of ap- 
pointment) 


. Peters, James C. 
Popoff, Alec N. 
*Rura, Michael J. 
Vitostko, Joseph J. 
Wicks, William F. 


Gallup, Herbert H. 


The following-name officers to the grade 


and rank indicated in the Medical Corps of 


the Navy: 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS WITH THE RANK OF 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Bates, Phillips L. Lykins, Robert W. 
Berman, Herbert R. Montgomery, Robert 
Garland, Charles M., H. 

Jr. Mount. Houston F. 
Holman, Bruce C. Rhoades, Albert L. 
Lonsdorf, Richard G. Sherer, Bernard D. 


The following- named officers to the grade 
and rank indicated in the Supply Corps of 
the Navy: 

ASSISTANT PAYMASTER WITH THE RANK OF 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 


Pabst, Avery A. 


ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS WITH THE RANK OF 
ENSIGN 

Prushtick, William J. Howard, Garnett B. 
Gallagher, Edward C. Paquette, Martin W. 
Galligan, Charles H., Swan, Alfred W. 

Jr. Schaer, Frederick D. 
Marx, James H. Whitsell, John D. 
Banks, Richard A. Windsor, James M. 


The following- named officers to the grade 
the Civil Engineer 


Robinson, James B. 
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The following-named officers to the grades 
and ranks indicated in the Dental Corps of 
the Navy: 

PASSED ASSISTANT DENTAL SURGEON WITH THE 
RANK OF LIEUTENANT 

Fisher, Alton K. 

ASSISTANT DENTAL SURGEON WITH THE RANK OF 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Garton, William C. 

Walsh, Eugene A. 


The following-named officer to the rank of 
commissioned warrant officer in the Navy in 
the grade indicated: 

CHIEF PHARMACIST 

Williams, Lindley 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, June 30, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, we 
beseech Thee to be present and favorable 
during this day unto our Speaker and 
all the Members of this legislative body. 
We thank Thee that day by day they are 
earnestly seeking to fulfill with pure and 
steadfast loyalty the many duties and 
responsibilities of their high vocation as 
the chosen representatives of our beloved 
country. 


Thou knowest that our finite minds 
are so frequently blinded and enslaved by 
a sense of futility and frustration, of 
fear and uncertainty. We pray that 
Thou wilt emancipate us from every- 
thing that tends to eclipse our faith. 

Show us how we may mobilize not only 
our material resources but all those in- 
exhaustible riches of Thy grace whereby 
we may achieve for ourselves and suc- 
ceeding generations the blessings of 
peace and prosperity. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, June 27, 1947, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SEN IE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution and a 
concurrent resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 


H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution to provide 
for permanent rates of postage on mail mat - 
ter of the first class, and for other purposes; 


agains! of 
No. 2 of May 1, 1947. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 21. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing a change in the enrollment of a 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 77) providing for 
membership and participation by the United 
States in the International Refugee Organi- 
peon and authorizing an appropriation 

erefor, 


1947 


MESSAGES FROM THE SENATE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1947. 
The Honorabie the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Pursuant to the authority granted on 
June 27, the Clerk received the following 
messages from the Secretary of the Senate, 
namely: 

S. 564. An act to provide for the perform- 
ance of the duties of the office of President in 
case of the removal, resignation, death, or 
inability both of the President and Vice Pres- 
ident. 

House bill without amendment: 

H. R. 775. An act for the establishment of 
the Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government. 

Senate agrees to House amendments: 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution providing for 
membership and participation by the United 
States in the International Refugee Organi- 
gation and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor. 

Senate agrees to conference reports: 

S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution to extend 
the succession, lending powers, and the func- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, 

H.R. 2369. An act providing for the sus- 
pension of annual assessment work on min- 
ing claims held by location in the Territory 
of Alaska. , 

H. R. 2486. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes; and that the Senate 
agreed to the House amendment to the Sen- 
ate amendment No. 17 to said bill. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN ANDREWS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr, LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had on June 28, 1947, ex- 
amined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 775. An act for the establishment of 
the Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government; and 

H. R. 2436. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that, pursuant to the authority 
granted him on June 27, 1947, he did on 
June 28, 1947, sign the following enrolled 
bills and joint resolution: 

H. R. 775. An act for the establishment of 
the Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government; 

H. R. 2436. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 350. An act to continue the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an agency of the 
United States until June 30, 1948; 

S. 1072. An act to extend until July 1, 
1949, the period during which income from 
agricultural labor and nursing services may 
be disregarded by the States in making old- 
age assistance payments without prejudicing 
their rights to grants-in-aid under the So- 
cial Security Act; and 

S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution to extend 
the succession, lending powers, and the 
functions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

XCIII——-498 
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INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 21. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Secretary 
of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed, in the enrollment of the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 77) providing for mem- 
bership and participation by the United 
States in the International Refugee Or- 
ganization and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor, to make the following changes in 
the House engrossed amendment, namely: 
On page 3 of said engrossed amendment, in 
the phrase “for the fiscal year beginning June 
30, 1947.“ where it occurs in subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 3, strike out “June 30” 
and in lieu thereof insert “July 1.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SECOND WAR POWERS ACT 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution, Senate 
Joint Resolution 139. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 1501 of the 
Second War Powers Act, 1942, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “June 30, 1947” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “July 15, 1947"; 
and section 6 (d) of the act entitled “An 
act to expedite the strengthening of the 
national defense,” approved July 2, 1940, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “June 
30, 1947“ and inserting in lieu thereof “July 
15, 1947.“ 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be n to carry out the pro- 
visions of this joint resolution. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan iMr. MICHENER]? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I am acquainted with the 
matter, and I recognize the necessity of 
it. I think it is a very fine thing to do. 
However, will the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, for the Recorp, just make a brief 
statement as to the purpose of the reso- 
lution? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has passed a bill extending certain 
war powers. The Senate failed to act, 
due to a legislative jam in the Senate. 
All war powers and export controls cease 
at midnight tonight unless a law is en- 
acted. I know of no opposition to this 
resolution. I have cleared through the 
leadership on both sides and the Speaker 
before asking this unanimous consent. 
None of us want all controls to cease 
tonight. Therefore, the Senate late Fri- 
day passed this resolution which does 
nothing but continue the status quo for 
a period of 15 days, during which time 
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the Senate will act on its bill or the House 
bill and the whole matter can be disposed 
of within the time granted in this bill. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 
Mr MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution, 
The previous question was ordered. 
The resolution was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


HONORARY DEGREE CONFERRED UPON 
HON. JAMES FORRESTAL, SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Norwich University conferred an honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws upon James 
Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy. This 
act was the pleasure of our illustrious 
Member from Vermont, Mr. CHARLES 
ALBERT PLUMLEY. Mr. PLUMLEY, form- 
erly distinguished himself as the presi- 
dent of Norwich University as an addi- 
tional accomplishment of a long notable 
career. I think it is of worth to note here 
the citation made the Secretary of the 
Navy by the University. I therefore in- 
clude it with my remarks: 

The Secretary of the United States Navy— 
James Forrestal, enlisted man in the Navy, 
World War I; Under Secretary and Secretary 
of the Navy, World War II, whose career, as 
he well said of a friend, is living proof there 
is no ceiling on achievement, no limit on 
opportunity in America; outstandingly able 
executive, capable, efficient administrator; 
pugnacious fighter for peace through proper 
preparedness; forged, built, developed a Navy, 
second to none, the most powerful expres- 
sion of sea power in all history, in order to 
defend us against attack, to maintain our 
supremacy of the seas, to make possible the 

of our obligation to civilization and 
to realize our destiny; he paid the price twice, 
as a man, for he risked his life in World War 
I, and in World War II on battle fronts world 
wide. 

Mr. Secretary, Norwich humbly honors it- 
self to number you among its distinguished 
honorary alumni, as it confers upon you the 
degree of doctor of laws. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TWYMAN, Mr. POULSON, and 
Mr. VURSELL asked and were given 
permission to extend their remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and include an 
address by the Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas asked and was 
given permission. to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial from the Topeka Daily 
Capital of Topeka, Kans. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor and include a 
resolution of the Mahaska Bar Associa- 
tion. 
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PRICE CEILING ON TYPEWRITERS 


Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleague the gentleman from Con- 
necticut the Honorable WILLIAM J. MIL- 
LER, in objecting to that section of the 
Treasury Department appropriation, Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply, which places a 
ceiling on the price of standard type- 
writers. 

I note in the conference report that 
the managers on the part of the two 
Houses have agreed that the report of an 
investigation being conducted by the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House regarding the purchase of type- 
writers by the Government will be com- 
pleted and filed by January 3, 1948. 

Whatever the investigation of the 
committee may disclose, I doubt if it 
will justify the discrimination and in- 
consistency that exists in placing a ceil- 
ing price on typewriters and not doing so 
on any other article the Treasury De- 
partment may purchase. In fact, it is 
significant to note that even bookkeep- 

ing, billing, and electrical machines are 
not under a ceiling. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MEYER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial and a letter. 

Mr. BRADLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix in two instances, in one to in- 
clude a resolution of the city of South- 
gate, Calif., and in the other a short edi- 
torial from the Lakewood News-Times. 

Mr. REEVES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
statement. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a statement made before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on taxation 
by Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include the momentous speech made 
by Secretary of State Marshall at Har- 
vard on June 5. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALMOND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
speech made by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DONDERO] before the 
Roanoke Rotary Club, on June 26, 1947. 
CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT AMEND- 

ED TO INCLUDE INVESTIGATORY PER- 

SONNEL OF THE FBI 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
715) to amend the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
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to provide annuities for investigatory 
personnel of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation who have rendered at least 
20 years of service, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 (b) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new gubsec- 
tion: 

“(i) Any special agent, special agent in 
charge, inspector, Assistant Director, assist- 
ant to the Director, Associate Director, or the 
Director, who js at least 50 years of age and 
who has rendered 20 years of service or more 
as a special agent, or as aforesaid above, in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation may, on 
his own application and with the consent 
of the Attorney General, retire from the 
service and such annuity of such employee 
shall be equal to 2 percent of his average 
basic salary for the 5 years next preceding 
the date of his retirement, multiplied by 
the number of years of service, not exceeding 
30 years.” 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, S. 715 
amends the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, to provide 
for granting annuities to any special 
agent, special agent in charge, inspector, 
Assistant Director, assistant to the Di- 
rector, Associate Director, or the Director 
in the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
who is 50 years of age and who has ren- 
dered 20 years of service in such position 
or positions with the FBI. These an- 
nuities shall be based upon 2 percent of 
such employee’s average basic salary for 
the 5 years next preceding the date of 
his retirement, multiplied by the number 
of years of Government service, not in 
excess of 30 years. 

Any employee who reaches 50 years of 
age and comes under the provisions of 
this proposed legislation would be en- 
titled to receive 40 percent of his basic 
pay after 20 years’ service and 50 percent 
after 25 years’ service. It should be 
pointed out that several States and mu- 
nicipalities grant 50 percent of pay to 
law-enforcement officers after 25 years’ 
service. 

Testimony of the Attorney General of 
the United States and the Assistant Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation at the hearings established the 
need for this legislation. It was pointed 
out to the committee that all of the FBI 
personnel affected by this bill are subject 
to arduous and hazardous duties in con- 
nection with law enforcement and are 
on call 24 hours a day. The committee 
believes that the proposed liberalization 
of retirement benefits to which these 
employees are entitled would be eco- 
nomical and beneficial to the Govern- 
ment and to the country. 

Statements submitted to the commit- 
tee by officials of the Department of Jus- 
tice show that the average length of serv- 
ice of investigatory employees of the FBI 
is between 6% and 7 years, that the Gov- 
ernment invests from $6,000 to $9,000 in 
the instruction and training of every new 
agent, and that the passage of this legis- 
lation will decrease the number of resig- 
nations of FBI agents by 75 percent or 
approximately 270 annually. Thus, it 
was pointed out to the committee, it is 
clear that there would be a savings to 
the Government of not less than $1,620,- 
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000 annually by reason of the decreases 
in resignations of FBI agents. 

The Civil Service Commission esti- 
mates that the cost of this bill will be 
$15,000 for each employee retired at 50 
years of age. At the present time there 
are about 3,200 employees of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation who eventually 
would come under the retirement bene- 
fits of the proposed legislation. However, 
the personnel records of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation show that there are 
only 63 employees in the FBI who could 
come under the provisions of this bill 
within the next 5 years, provided all 
such employees elect to retire; which is 
doubtful. 

Upon the basis of the above figures the 
cost to the Government during the next 
5 years at most will be $945,000. How- 
ever, by virtue of the estimate that resig- 
nations will decrease by 75 percent after 
the passage of the bill, the Government’s 
investment of several million dollars in 
the instruction and training of agents, 
who otherwise would resign, will be saved. 

The committee was impressed by the 
testimony at the hearings that the FBI 
is losing competent agents to private in- 
dustry, and that a determining factor 
is the inadequate retirement presently 
granted to them which require their 
service until 60 years of age or more. The 
committee believes that the passage of 
this proposed legislation will aid in stabi- 
lizing the service of the FBI, and will 
make it more attractive to agents who 
otherwise would seek outside employ- 
ment. Also, the committee believes that 
the increased retirement benefits pro- 
vided for under this bill will serve as an 
inducement to young men to enter the 
service of the FBI. This will, in the words 
of the Attorney General, keep the FBI 
“a young man’s service.” 

The Attorney General testified before 
our committee in support of this legisla- 
tion and also submitted a letter under 
date of April 21, 1947, setting forth the 
reasons why this legislation should be 
approved. 

We also have a letter from the Honor- 
able J. Edgar Hoover in support of this 
legislation and expressing the view that 
the bill will not only be to the advantage 
of the men affected, but will be for the 
best interests of the service and for the 
people of this country. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears no demand for a second. 

The question is on the motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
Passed. 

A motion to reconsider and a similar 
House bill (H. R. 2826) to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, to provide annuities 
for investigatory personnel of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation who have 
rendered at least 20 years of service were 
laid on the table. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members who so 
desire may have permission to extend 
their statements on this bill in the Ro- 
orD at this point. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor to report this legislation to the 
House from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Civil Service after taking deep 
interest in the hearings before the sub- 
committee of which I was a member. I 
took an active part in the presentation 
and discussions with the full committee. 

One of the outstanding and among 
other things the soundest investment this 
Nation has made is the establishment of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
That it has proved itself to be such on 
numerous and critical occasions is a mat- 
ter of record. That it continues to main- 
tain a high standard of performance 
against the inroads of all enemies of 
society and all would-be destroyers of 
our way of life is a tribute to its effi- 
ciency and to its round-the-clock vigi- 
lance. 

Today the world is passing through a 
seemingly ephemeral peace and we can- 
not remain oblivious to campaigns di- 
rected against us by isms which are 
designed to cause our ulfimate fall. We 
must forestall and must eliminate any 
and all such threatening dangers to our 
country. Fortunately; we have placed a 
goodly share of responsibility for watch- 
fulness in the hands of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and its Director, 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

It goes without saying that the caliber 
of personnel must be, of necessity, the 
best that can be had. It must be highly 
trained in diversified fields to cope with 
the innumerable problems which con- 
front the men of this extraordinary law- 
enforcing organization. The entrance 
qualifications of these special agents are 
unusually high, the training given by 
the Government is the most thorough 
conceivable, and the accumulated expe- 
rience in the field well-nigh priceless. A 
more exacting and a more hazardous oc- 
cupation in the investigatory field is un- 
known to me. These special agents, to 
whom we refer popularly as G-men, con- 
cern themselves almost totally with fel- 
ons and not mere breach-of-the-peace 
offenders. 

To let pass through our fingers this 
highly trained special agent is to reveal 
a lack of fundamental business acumen. 
Private industry, ever on the alert for 
outstanding individuals, gladly accepts 
all who leave the ranks of the FBI be- 
cause therein lies the security which 
seems lacking in the Government organi- 
zation. An inducement to remain with 
the Government must be provided. 

The rapid pace the G-man is called 
upon to maintain, the hazards, the long, 
unlimited hours tend to slow him down 
and necessarily curtail his full effective- 
ness to the age of 50. There is also pres- 
ent the inherent fear for the future secu- 
rity of his family. 

With these considerations before you, 
I urge immediate passage of this legis- 
lation providing annuities for investiga- 
tory personnel of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 
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COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS — PERMIS- 
SION TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF 
HOUSE 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Elections may have permission to sit 
during the sessions of the House, during 
general debate, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASE IN RATES OF PENSION TO 
SPANISH-AMERICAN AND CIVIL WAR 
VETERANS AND DEPENDENTS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 3961) to provide in- 
creases in the rates of pension payable 
to Spanish-American War and Civil War 
veterans and their dependents. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That all monthly rates 
of pension payable to veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War, including the Boxer Re- 
bellion and the Philippine Insurrection, and 
dependents of such veterans which are pay- 
able under laws reenacted by the act of 
August 13, 1935 (49 Stat. 614; 38 U. S. C. 368, 
369). or under acts amendatory or supple- 
mental to such laws, are hereby increased by 
20 percent. 

The increases provided by this section 
shall be effective from the first day of the 
second calendar month following the date of 
enactment of this act. 

SEC. 2. That all monthly rates of pension 
payable to veterans of the Civil War and de- 
pendents of such veterans which are pay- 
able under any laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration are hereby in- 
creased by 20 percent. 

The increases provided by this section 
shall be effective from the first day of the 
second calendar month following the date of 
enactment of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt if the 40 minutes 
will be required to debate this bill, which 
provides a 20-percent increase to the 
Spanish and Civil War veterans and 
their dependents. This bill was unan- 
imously reported by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs and a rule thereon was 
unanimously agreed to by the Rules 
Committee. 

K. R. 3961, EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


The bill, H. R. 3961, has the following 
provisions: 

First. To increase by 20 percent cer- 
tain service pensions—nonservice con- 
nected—to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, including the Boxer Re- 
bellion, and the Philippine Insurrection, 
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veterans of the Civil War and the widows 
and children of such veterans. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
favorably reported this bill, which is 
sponsored by the Spanish-American War 
Veterans’ Organization, and endorsed by 
other interested veterans’ organizations 
after hearings and very thorough con- 
sideration. 

The following are some of the reasons 
that prompted the committee’s favorable 
action: 

First. The increased cost of living and 
increased pay to Federal and other em- 
ployees. 

Second. As to the Spanish-American 
War veterans, no increase has been 
granted the most seriously disabled— 
those entitled to $75 per month for per- 
manent and total disability or age 65 and 
those entitled to the $100 rate for regu- 
lar aid and attendance, the former since 
March 1, 1844, and the latter since May 
24, 1938. 

Third. The other rates of the Span- 
ish-American War comparatively small 
group which would receive a 20-percent 
increase are at present inadequate con- 
sidering the cost of living and average 
age of these veterans. 

Fourth. The Civil War veterans have 
not been granted an increase in the $100 
rate for regular aid and attendance, the 
only rate now being paid to survivors of 
that war, since June 9, 1930. 

Fifth. The World War I and I vet- 
erans received an increase in the rate of 
permanent and total disability by the 
act of August 8, 1946. 

Sixth. Widows of World Wars I and II 
veterans receive $42 per month, whereas 
widows of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War—1898-1902—and the Civil 
War—1861-66—generally receive $40 per 
month. 

The average age of Spanish-American 
War veterans is 72 years and their mor- 
tality rate 74 per 1,000. For the fiscal 
year 1947 there will be a decrease from 
the pension rolls of approximately 8,000 
veterans. The average age of the widows 
of this group is 67 years and their mor- 
tality rate approximately 44 per 1,000. 

As to Civil War, the veterans’ decrease 
from the pension rolls was approximate- 
ly 6 per month for the 10-month period 
from June 30, 1946, to April 30, 1947. 
Their average age is 100 and the mor- 
tality rate 427 per 1,000. The widows’ 
decrease from the rolls for the 9-month 
period from June 30, 1946, to March 31, 
1947, was 1,948 or approximately 216 per 
month. Their average age is 61 years 
and the mortality rate 138 per 1,000 for 
the year 1946. 

Therefore, it will be observed that 
there will be a rapid decrease from the 
pension rolls in the combined number of 
veterans and dependents year by year 
and that the cost of this measure will 
be sharply reduced by the progressive in- 
creased rate of deaths as time goes on. 

ESTIMATE OF COST 

The Veterans’ Administration esti- 
mates that section 1 of the bill; namely, 
the 20-percent increase for veterans of 
the Spanish-American War group of 
veterans and their dependents would af- 
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fect approximately 111,700 veterans with 
an estimated cost of $20,112,000 the first 
year and the dependents of approxi- 
mately 74,110 deceased veterans at a cost 
of $7.338,000 or a total estimated cost of 
$27,450,000 for the first year. 

As to section 2 of the bill namely, to 
increase by 20-percent increase for Civil 
War veterans and their dependents, the 
Veterans’ Administration estimates it 
would affect approximately 90 veterans 
at a cost of $21,600 the first year and the 
dependents of approximately 15,800 de- 
ceased veterans at a cost of $1,467,000 or 

a total estimated cost of $1,488,600 the 
first year. 

The grand total estimate of cost cov- 
ering the 20-percent increase to veter- 
ans and dependents of the Spanish- 
American War and Civil War groups ap- 
proximates $28,938,600 for the first year. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 10 minutes 
to the able and distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. O’Konsxr], chair- 
man of the subcommittee which had this 
bill under consideration, and who is the 
author of it. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
stated by the chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, this bill provides a 
20 percent across-the-board increase for 
all veterans and their dependents of the 
Spanish-American War, the Boxer Re- 
bellion, the Philippine Insurrection, and 
Civil War. I want to point out that the 
bill in no way adds any new veterans or 
new dependents to the pension list. It 
provides merely a 20 percent across-the- 
board increase under existing law; in 
other words, those dependents and those 
veterans who now are qualified, by the 
passage of this bill, and only those, will 
be entitled to a 20-percent increase. No 
new dependents and no new veterans are 
added by the provisions of this bill to 
the pension rolls. 

The Civil War veterans and their de- 
pendents have not received any increase 
in pension since the year 1930. Many 
things have happened since then. The 
cost of living has skyrocketed tremen- 
dously since 1930 and I feel those people 
are entitled to this consideration. 

The reason for this bill is that there is 
at the present time a discrepancy be- 
tween the pensions paid the widows of 
the veterans of these wars and the wid- 
ows of the veterans of World Wars I and 
II. The pensions for the widows of Span- 
ish-American and Civil War veterans are 
lower than the pensions paid widows of 
veterans of World Wars I and II. This 
bill will bring them on more or less of a 
parity. We must remember that the 
average age of the widows of the veterans 
of the Spanish-American War at the 
present time is approximately 65 to 75 
years. Those people cannot go out and 
supplement their incomes and, naturally, 
they are more in need of a higher pen- 
sion, perhaps, than the younger widows 
who are physically able to supplement 
their income. 

I may mention also that the Spanish- 
American War Veterans are rapidly dis- 
appearing. They are dying at the rate of 
approximately 8,000 a year. In other 
words, although the first year the cost of 
this bill will be a little bit over what we 
are now expending—the total cost of the 
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bill will be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $25,000,000—this will be reduced 
year after year because they are dying 
at the rate of 8,000 a year. At the be- 
ginning of the fourth year of the effec- 
tive date of this law, after the law goes 
into effect, the cost to the taxpayers will 
be nothing because of the rate at which 
they are dying. 

We held comprehensive hearings on 
this bill. All of the veterans organiza- 
tions, the American Legion, the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veterans organization, the Civil 
War veterans organization, all of ‘the 
existing bona fide, recognized veterans 
organizations in the country, have en- 
dorsed unanimously this bill. There can- 
not be any serious opposition to it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The reason the Span- 
ish-American War veterans were not in- 
cluded in the increases given veterans of 
World War I and World War II in the 
bill passed at the last Congress while I 
was chairman of the committee, is that 
the Committee at that time did not have 
jurisdiction of the Spanish-American 
War pensions. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I thank the gentle- 


man for his contribution. I am glad he 


brought out that point. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I would just 
like to ask the gentleman if those who 
are covered under this legislation will 
receive their increases automatically or 
will they be required to make applica- 
tion? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. They will receive it 
automatically 2 months after the effec- 
tive date of the act. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'KONSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr, SPRINGER. May I ask the gen- 
tleman what the average age of the 
Spanish-American War veteran is? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Seventy-two years. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think this is 
worth-while legislation. I would like to 
compliment the gentleman and his sub- 
committee on bringing this measure be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. : 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. This legis- 
lation just brings simple justice to one 
group of veterans by giving them the 
same increases that we gave to all other 
veterans. 

Mr. O’VKONSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BRADLEY. May I ask the gen- 
tleman why the Indian War veterans 
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have not been included along with the 
other veterans? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
will say to the gentleman that there is a 
separate bill pending for the Indian War 
veterans. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the gentle- 
woman, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSEI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I am, of course, for the 
bill that the gentleman is sponsoring and 
I wish to compliment him for having 
taken up this matter. The purpose of 
my asking the gentleman to yield to me 
was to make the observation that I can 
think of no finer gesture that the ma- 
jority might make than to include in the 
bill, by amendment, less than 100 of the 
old Confederate veterans. I am not go- 
ing to offer the amendment, but I do 
wish that the majority party would, by 
putting it in evidence, insofar as they 
are concerned, that the strife of the 
sixties of the last century has been for- 
gotten. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his line of reasoning. I think 
that is something that ought to be given 
very serious consideration by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. It is true, is it not, that 
there was a separate bill pending for 
the Spanish-American War veterans, 
but that was laid aside because they are 
covered by this bill? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. That is right. 

Mr. ANGELL. I want to compliment 
the committee for bringing it out. I 
have had a great number of letters con- 
cerning this, particularly relating to the 
Spanish-American War veterans and the 
Civil War veterans. I think we have 
been dilatory in not providing this in- 
crease for them. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'KONSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman for bringing this bill 


out. Of course, I will be glad to sup- 
port it. I am impressed with the sug- 
gestion that the gentleman from 


Georgia made. I am wondering if the 
bill could not be amended so that we 
might make this fine gesture, even at 
this late date, which would be beneficial, 
in my judgment, to the Nation, and 
would be nothing more than justice done. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. My recollection is that 
there were about 85 Confederate vet- 
erans living and 113 Federal veterans 
when these hearings were held a few 
weeks ago. There are 1,800 widows of 
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Federal veterans, but very few widows 
of Confederate veterans; because you 
will find these widows were young women 
who married these old Federal soldiers 
in soldiers’ homes. Many of them were 
born long after the Civil War closed. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I appreciate very 
much what the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. O’Konsx1] has done on this 
bill, as well as his subcommittee. As 
the gentleman knows, had the reorgani- 
zation bill not passed, the Pensions Com- 
mittee, of which I would now be chair- 
man, had before it at the last session 
of Congress, a similar bill to the one 
that is now before the House, which was 
unanimously approved by the Pensions 
Committee at that time. I, therefore, 
am happy to add my voice in favor of this 
bill today, and I compliment the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs; and I am 
very glad this bill has now been brought 
out. I trust that it will be passed unani- 
mously by the Congress. 5 

Mr. OKONSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I commend the 
committee likewise for bringing out this 
fine bill. It will not cost the Federal 
Government as much as might be im- 
agined, because the death rate must be 
very high. I imagine the gentleman’s 
committee has gone into that. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Yes; it has. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Can the gentleman 
tell me something about how fast the 
veterans of the Civil War, the Boxer Re- 
bellion, and the Spanish-American War 
are passing away? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. The rolls are de- 
creasing at the rate of approximately 
8,000 a year. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. This bill includes all 
the dependents of the soldiers of those 
wars who are now on the pension rolls? 

Mr. O'KONSKI. That is correct, under 
existing law. 

Mr, LECOMPTE. No exceptions are 
made? 

Mr. ORKONSRKI. No exceptions what- 
ever. 

Mr. RANKIN. It includes all the sol- 
diers and their dependents. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. And their depend- 
ents who are now on the rolls. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. That is correct. No 
additional dependents of veterans will be 
added by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Nobody who is now 
on the pension roll as a dependent or a 
widow would fail to get the increase? 

Mr, O’KONSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, O’KONSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORRIS. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman for having brought this 
bill out, and to say that it certainly, to 
my mind, is a just, a fair, and a proper 
thing to do, especially in view of the ad- 
vance in the cost of living. I think it is 
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very timely that we should pass the bill 
at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I also want to com- 
pliment the gentleman on bringing out 
this bill. I should like to second the re- 
marks made by our distinguished friend 
from Georgia. I feel that it would be a 
wonderful thing if the majority party 
would see fit to include the old Confed- 
erate veterans and their dependents in 
this bill. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. He is a friend 
of the veterans. Y 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There are less than 
100 of them, as I understand. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s remarks immensely. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is a very 
meritorious bill, one that has been well 
considered by the committee. It takes 
into consideration the veterans of two 
of our wars, the Civil War and the Span- 
ish-American War. The provisions of 
the bill are most deserving. The very 
fact that the bill will pass by what I 
think will be a unanimous vote of the 
Members of the House will be construed 
by the few remaining veterans of the 
Civil War and their dependents, and the 
remaining veterans of the Spanish- 
American War and their dependents, as 
a tribute on the part of the House which 
they richly deserve for the services they 
rendered in those wars, and a recogni- 
tion of the heroic services of those who 
served in those wars who have taken the 
journey into the great beyond. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Will the 
gentleman join me in the observation 
that the only criticism that can be 
leveled at the bill is that it is long over- 
due? It should have been passed long 
before this. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We are very glad 
that the bill is before the House now and 
that the consideration provided in the 
bill is extended to these two fine groups 
of people. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that 
because of the great increase in the cost 
of living many of these widows are un- 
able to get along on the present allow- 
ances? It is necessary and justifiable 
that this bill pass, so that these poor 
widows can live, in view of the extremely 
high cost of living, especially in the last 
9 months or so. s 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree with the 
gentleman that that is one of the factors 
which constitutes justification for the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H. R. 3961, being a bill to provide 
increases in the rates of pension payable 
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to Spanish-American War and Civil War 
veterans and their dependents. 

In view of the increased cost of living 
and considering the fact that a great 
share of the recipients under this bill are 
people who are otherwise unable to pro- 
vide for themselves, it is important that 
this legislation be approved. I think 
these veterans and their widows have 
long since been entitled to the consider- 
ations granted under this proposal. I 
am glad to render my support in secur- 
ing the adoption of this legislation. This 
legislation will put this group in line with 
other veteran groups, insofar as benefits 
are concerned. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 339, not voting 91, as follows: 


{Roll No. 95] 
YEAS—339 
Abernethy Cox Harris 
Albert Cravens Harrison 
Allen, Calif. Crawiord Hartley 
Allen, II. Crosser Havenner 
Allen, La Crow Hays 
Almond Cunningham Hébert 
Anderson, Calif. Curtis Hendricks 
Andresen, Dague Herter 
August H. Davis, Ga Heselton 
Andrews, Ala. Davis, Tenn Hess 
Angell Davis, Wis. Hill 
Arends eane Hinshaw 
Arnold Devitt Hobbs 
Auchincloss D'Ewart Hoeven 
Bakewell Dingell Hoffman 
Banta Dirksen Holifield 
Barrett Dolliver Holmes 
Bates, Ky. Domengeaux Hope 
Bates, Mass, Dondero Horan 
Battle Dorn Howell 
Beall Doughton Huber 
Beckworth Drewry Hull 
Bell Durham Jackson, Calif, 
Bennett, Mo. Eaton Jackson, Wash, 
Bishop Eberharter Jarman 
Blackney Elliott Jenkins, Ohio 
Bland 18 Jennings 
Blatnik Ellsworth Jensen 
Bloom Engel, Mich. Johnson, Calif. 
Boggs, Del Engle, Calif, Johnson, Il. 
Boggs, Evins Johnson, Ind. 
Bolton Fallon Johnson, Okla. 
Bonner Fellows Johnson, Tex. 
Bradley Fenton Jones, Ala. 
Brehm Fisher Jones, N. C. 
Brooks Flannagan Jones, Ohio 
Brophy Fogarty Jones, Wash. 
Brown, Ga Folger Jonkman 
Brown,Ohio Foote Judd 
Bryson Forand Karsten, Mo 
Buchanan Fulton Keating 
Buffett Gamble Kee 
Burke Gathings Keefe 
Burleson Gavin Kerr 
Byrne, N. Y. Gearhart Kersten, Wis, 
Byrnes, Wis. Gillette Kilday 
Canfield Goff King 
Goodwin Kirwan 
Carroll Gordon Klein 
Carson Gorski Knutson 
Case, S. Dak Kunkel 
Celler Graham Landis 
Chadwick Granger Lanham 
Chelf Larcade 
Chenoweth Griffiths LeCompte 
Chiperfleld Gross LeFevre 
Church Gwinn, N. Y Lemke 
Clevenger Gwynne, Iowa Lesinski 
Clippinger Hagen Lewis 
Hale Lodge 
Cole, Kans. Hall, Love 
Cole, Mo. Edwin Arthur Lucas 
Cole, N. ¥ 5 le z 
Colmer Leonard W. McConnell 
Combs Halleck McCormack 
T Hand McCowen 
Corbett Hardy McDonough 
Coudert Harless, Ariz, McDowell 
Courtney Harness, Ind. McGarvey 
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McGregor Phillips, Tenn, Simpson, II. 
McMahon Pickett Smathers 
McMillan, S. C. Ploeser Smith, Kans, 
McMillen, l. Plumley Smith, Maine 
Mack ge Smith, Wis. 
Mackinnon Potts Snyder 
Macy Poulson Spence 
Madden Preston Springer 
Mahon Price, III Stanley 
Manasco Pri Stefan 
Mansfield, Rains Stevenson 
Mont. Ramey Stigler 
Martin,Iowa Rankin Stockman 
son Redden Stratton 
Mathews Reed, III Sundstrom 
Meade, Md, Reed, N. Y Taber 
Merrow Rees Talle 
Meyer Reeves Teague 
Michener Richards Thomas, Tex. 
Miller, Calif. Rlehlman Thomason 
Miller. Conn. Riley Tollefson 
Miller, Md. Rizley Towe 
Mills Robertson Trimble 
Mitchell Rockwell Twyman 
Monroney Rogers, Fla. Vail 
Morgan Rogers, Mass, Van Zandt 
Morris Rohrbough Vorys 
Morton Rooney Vursell 
Muhlenberg Ross Wadsworth 
Mundt Russell Walter 
Murdock Sabath Weichel 
Murray, Wis. Sadlak Welch 
Nixon Sadowski West 
Norblad Sanborn Wheeler 
Norrell Sarbacher Whittington 
O'Hara Sasecer Wigglesworth 
O’Konski Schwabe, Mo. Williams 
O'Toole Schwabe Okla, Wilson, Ind. 
Owens Scott, Wilson, Tex. 
Pace Hugh D., Jr. Winstead 
Passmen Scrivner Wolcott 
Patman Seely-Brown Wolverton 
Patterson Shafer Woodruff 
Peden Sheppard Youngblood 
Peterson Short Zimmerman 
Phillips, Calif. Sikes 
NOT VOTING—91 
Andersen, Puller Miller, Nebr. 
H. Carl Gallagher Morrison 
Andrews, N. Y. Gary Murray, Tenn, 
Barden Gifford Nodar 
Bender Gillie Norton 
Bennett, Mich. Gore O'Brien 
Boykin Grant, Ala. Pfeifer 
Bramblett Grant, Ind. Philbin 
Buck Hart Powell 
Buckley Hedrick Price, Fla 
Bulwinkle Heffernan Rabin 
Busbey Javits Rayburn 
Butler Jenison Rayflel 
Camp Jenkins, Pa. Rich 
Case, N. q Kean Rivers 
Chapman Kearney Robsion 
Clark Kearns St. George 
Clason Kefauver Scoblick 
Clements Kelley Scott, Hardie 
Cooley Kennedy Simpson, Pa 
Cotton Keogh Smith, Ohio 
Dawson, III Kilburn Smith, Va. 
Dawson, Utah Lane Somers 
De Latham Taylor 
Donohue Lea Thomas, N. J. 
Douglas Lusk Tibbott 
r Lynch Vinson 
Elston Maloney Whitten 
Feighan Mansfield, Tex, Wood 
Fernandes Marcantonio Worley 
Fletcher Meade, Ky. 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Case of New Jersey with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Kean with Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Robsion with Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Andersen, H. Carl, with Mr. Gary. 

Mr. Andrews of New York with Mr. Keogh. 

Mr. Busbey with Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Gore. 


Mr. Thomas of New Jezsey with Mr. Lynch, 
Mr. Meade of Kentucky with Mrs. Douglas. 
Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Smith of Virginia, 
Mr. Rich with Mr. Heffernan. 

Mr. Clason with Mr. Rayfiel. 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Donohue. 
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Mr, Jenkins of Pennsylvania with Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr. Tibbott with Mr. Rabin. 

Mr. Gillie with Mr. Price of Florida. 


. Butler with Mr. Lea. 

. Elsaesser with Mr. Pfeifer. 

Grant of Indiana with Mr. Clark. 
Latham with Mr. Feighan. 
Maloney with Mr. Vinson. 

Elston with Mr Camp. 

Gifford with Mr. Dawson of Illinois. 
Miller of Nebraska with Mr. Morrison. 
Kearney with Mr. Philbin. 

Kilburn with Mr. Somers. 

Scoblick with Mr. Whitten. 
Bramblett with Hedrick. 

Kearns with Mr. Barden. 

Nodar with Mr. Buckley. 

. St. George with Mr. Hart. 

Scott Hardie with Mr Boykin. 
Fletcher with Mr. Fernandez. 
Fuller with Mr. Lusk. 

Bender with Mr. Rivers. 

Dawson of Utah with Mr. Marcantonio. 
Smith of Ohio with Mr. Cooley. 
Cotton with Mr. Kelley. 

Jenison with Mr. Delaney. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 30 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks in the 
Record on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
radio address. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article that ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of yester- 
day. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. HINSHAW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
orp on the subject of old-age pensions. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on a bill he is introducing today. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include an ar- 
ticle. . 

SUSPENSION OF ANNUAL ASSESSMENT 


WORK ON MINING CLAIMS HELD BY LO- 
CATION IN ALASKA 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
2369) providing for the suspension of 
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annual assessment work on mining 
claims held by location in the Territory 
of Alaska, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2369) providing for the suspension of annual 
assessment work on mining claims held by 
location in the Territory of Alaska, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment, 

RICHARD J, WELCH, 
F. L. CRAWFORD, 
ANDREW L. SOMERS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
Hun BUTLER, 
Guy Corpon, 
Cart A. HATCH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2369) providing for 
the suspension of annual assessment work 
on mining claims held by location in the 
Territory of Alaska submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

It was the view of the Senate that this 
bill should also apply to mining claims in 
the United States as well as in Alaska. The 
House disagreed to the inclusion of this 
amendment, however, and after discussion 
in conference the Senate conferees agreed 
to recede from the position taken by the 
Senate, and accept the bill as originally 
passed by the House. 

RICHARD J. WELCH, 

F. L. CRAWFORD, 

ANDREW L, SOMERS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 8 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
os motion to reconsider was laid on the 

ble. 


FLOOD DISASTERS ALONG MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER AND ITS TRIBUTARIES—THE 
TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE INLAND WA- 
TERWAY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include some excerpts 
from the Recorp and congressional 
hearings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are witnessing flood disasters along the 
Mississippi and its tributaries; people 
are being drowned, their homes swept 
away, and untold millions of dollars’ 
worth of other properties destroyed. 

The mighty Mississippi River, the 
greatest inland waterway in the world, is 
rendered useless for upstream traffic be- 
cause of the inability of boats and barges 
to stem that swift current at anything 
like reasonable costs. All these adverse 
conditions can and must be overcome. 

These are conditions that vitally af- 
fect our own people, and appropriations 
for their alleviation should come before 
the expenditures of billions of dollars 
for the improvement or rehabilitation 
of other countries. 

Tomorrow we are going to have the 
civil functions appropriation bill before 
the House. I am going to offer an 
amendment, and I understand that 
Members from the flooded areas also 
have some amendments to offer. 

Conditions have changed even since 
the Bureau of the Budget made its rec- 
ommendations. I think Congress should 
take that into consideration when it 


As the Army engineers have said time 
and time again, there is not another place 
on the face of the earth where the traf- 
fic can be transferred from one major 
watershed to another with so much ease, 
so little expense, and such tremendous 
savings in transportation costs and dis- 
tances. 

It would simply bypass the swift cur- 
rent of the Mississippi for up-bound traf- 
fic by providing a slack-water route from 
New Orleans to Mobile and from Mobile 
to the Tennessee River at Pickwick Lake, 
and a downstream route from there to 
Paducah, 215 miles, or to Cairo, 262 miles. 

There is not another project like it on 
earth. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

THE PARIS CONFERENCE 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and e my 
remarks. 
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comes to voting upon these amendments 
that are necessary for the protection of 
the American people. 

I wrote many of you a letter Saturday, 
which you, no doubt, received this morn- 
ing, about this connection between the 
Tennessee and the Tombigbee Rivers 
which would give you a short, slack 
water route, and a safe water route, for 
returning traffic, without having to fight 
that swift current on the Mississippi 
from New Orleans to Cairo. 

I pointed out that several barges, pho- 
tographs of which were furnished by the 
Army engineers, each of which carried 
14,000 tons coming down from Pitts- 
burgh and from Chicago and from De- 
troit. 

If those barges went into Mobile and 
returned with similar loads, they would 
save more than $20,000 apiece on their 
fuel bills alone in going back to Cairo. 
If they went to Paducah to ascend the 
Ohio River, they would save more than 
$22,000 on each such load. 

Today, owing to the strong current on 
the Mississippi River, the traffic can go 
down swiftly, but it cannot return ex- 
cept at terrific expense. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, the press 
reports on the Paris Conference, which is 
considering the Marshall plan, inform 
us that this conference, like many pre- 
vious conferences, is being wrecked by 
the Soviet Union. The Kremlin refuses 
to assist in the development of an over- 
all economic program for the rehabilita- 
tion of the countries in western Europe. 
Russia wants the procedure on a national 
basis. We should not be surprised by 
this attitude. The Soviet Union does not 
want a movement by the entire continent 
for the rehabilitation of Europe because 
it would then be more difficult to spread 
communism. We can expect Russia to 
block any attempt to put Europe on its 
economic feet. 

The United States is gravely con- 
cerned. Our security to a large degree 
depends on the economic rehabilitation 
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This inland waterway will do more for 
the shippers in the great Mississippi Val- 
ley from the Alleghenies to the Rocky 
Mountains and from Sioux City, Iowa; 
Chicago, III.: Detroit, Mich.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; St. Louis or Kansas City, to New 
Orleans, La.; Mobile, Ala., than any oth- 
er similar amount of money that. has 
ever been spent or proposed on a project 
of this kind. 

Here is the table showing the follow- 
ing in line-haul costs for the through 
traffic by the proposed Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Inland Waterway as an alternate 
route for upstream movement of existing 
traffic on the lower Mississippi based on 
an average tow of eight barges—mixed 
sizes—carrying 3,500 tons of freight. 

You will note the cost per ton, and the 
cost per tow of 3,500 tons for upbound 
traffic moving via the Mississippi River, 
and also the cost per ton and per tow by 
way of this Tombigbee-Inland Water- 
way and the Tennessee River. 

Also you will note the average saving 
per ton by using this new slack-water 
route, and the average saving per tow for 
3,500 tons, as well as the average saving 
per tow of 14,000 tons. 


1. %4 $6, 790 . 40 $1, 400 $5, 600 
1.88 6, 580 5A 1,890 7,560 
1. 60 5, 600 14 3, 990 15, 960 
1.32 4,820 -70 2, 450 9, 800 
1.20 4.410 8⁴ 2, 940 11,760 
«99 3, 465 1. 43 5, 000 20, 020 
«95 3, 325 14 5, 040 20, 160 
89 3, 115 1.58 5, 530 22, 120 
- 62 2, 170 2.17 7, 595 30, 380 
«95 3, 325 2.01 7, 035 28, 140 
89 3, 116 2.15 7, 525 30, 100 
62 2, 170 2.74 9, 590 38, 360 
. 67 2, 345 201 7,035 28, 140 
61 2, 135 215 7,525 80, 000 
4 1, 190 2,74 9, 590 38, 360 
„51 1,785 2.32 8,120 32, 450 
45 1,575 2.40 8,610 34. 440 
17 595 3.06 10, 710 42, 940 
46 1,610 242 8, 470 33, 880 
-40 1,400 2.50 8, 900 25, 840 
-13 455 3.15 11.025 44, 100 
Al 1,435 2.52 8, 820 35, 289 
+35 1, 225 2.66 9,310 37, 240 
08 280 3.25 11. 375 45, 500 


of western Europe. In extending finan- 
cial aid to the war-devastated countries 
we help guarantee the security of the 
United States. If the nations of western 
Europe are economically strong, it will 
be impossible for Russia to dominate 
France, Italy, and the rest of the nations 
on that continent. This is why Moscow 
is determined to stop the development of 
any plan for the over-all economic re- 
habilitation of Europe. If we are utterly 
realistic about the present situation, we 
will find out how much effort on our part 
is required to stabilize western Europe 
and to prevent it from going communis-- 
tic. We will then put forth that effort 
no matter whether Russia likes it or not. 

In this present juncture of world af- 
fairs we should serve notice on Moscow 
that we will no longer appease; that 
whether the Kremlin cooperates or 
whether it does not cooperate, it is our 
intention to see to it, for the security 
of our own Nation, that fhe economies 
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of the war-devastated countries are re- 
habilitated, that these countries are pre- 
vented from going communistic, and that 
we intend to oppose on all fronts the 
aggressive march of totalitarian Russia 
toward world domination. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by Dr. A. V. 
Allen, M. D., on vivisection as a business. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
in 1933, Senator George W. Norris recog- 
nized what floods could do on the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries. As a 
result of legislation and the creation of 
the TVA, today we are not subject to the 
ravages of floods and the destruction 
brought about by heavy rainfalls which 
cause inundation of our fields and de- 
struction of our homes and cities. In 
the West the situation needs correcting. 

I wonder whether this Congress will 
be true to their duty and thus conserve 
and preserve the fertility of the soil and 
the energies of our people throughout the 
United States by curbing floodwaters. It 
is high time we were doing something 
about this situation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
coming from Massachusetts and the New 
England section, I thoroughly agree with 
the remarks made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] and the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Jones] in con- 
nection with the terrible floods that have 
visited the Middle West, Missouri, and 
those States along the Mississippi River. 
I considered the solution of that problem 
to be a challenge to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I remember in the early thirties we 
passed a law providing for the Federal 
Government and the States to cooperate, 
the State to furnish the land and to pay 
the administrative expenses. That did 
not work very well. In the later thirties 
I introduced a bill providing that the 
Federal Government pay 100 percent of 
any flood- control activities. I did that 
because I felt the control of floods was a 
challenge to the Federal Government. 
I have no floods in my district at all 
but I know how I would feel if I lived 
in an area where there was constant fear 
of floods occurring. I think we can do 
no better than to devote attention in the 
closing days of the Congress to the con- 
Sideration of immediate appropriations 
that will tend to meet the flood situa- 
tions that exist in the great areas of the 
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country now beset by floods, and to bring 
to the people of those areas the message 
that this Congress is giving immediate 
consideration to their trying problems. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 


POLISH HEROES REPLACED BY NAZI 
GERMANS — RECOGNIZING HJALMAR 
SCHACHT—FETING GERMAN TERROR 
CRIMINALS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
at a later date to treat in detail three dis- 
tinct subjects of interest before the House, 
but at this moment, because-of the rise in 
temperature I am constrained to com- 
ment briefly, I want to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House the fact 
that the Army of the United States judg- 
ing by recent actions of the high com- 
mand has apparently gone wrong some- 
where. 

I read in the paper this morning about 
the British being aroused with regard to 
the German terror scientists who are 
being feted and treated as heroes and 
given every consideration by the Army. 
I read too a few days ago about Hjalmar 
Schacht, that arch scoundrel who should 
have been dangling from the end of a 
rope along with the others who were con- 
victed at Nuremberg and who is now 
being consulted by American Army au- 
thorities, according to the admission of 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, in formulating a 
German economic plan. 

And again I want to comment on an- 
other matter with regard to the replace- 
ment of the Polish heroes, who as our 
Allies fought in every battle from the 
beginning to the end of the war, being 
replaced by Nazi Germans as guards on 
American installations and in American 
military camps because Communist Rus- 
sia objects to them. These senseless 
tactics must cease and at once or we will 
be nailing someone’s hide on our back 
door. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 
has expired. 

SEEING EVERYTHING 


Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank my Creator for permitting me 
to see everything. This morning in this 
House I did see everything. I saw the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
McCormack] in full accord with the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 212, making 
in order H. R. 49, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for consideration of the bill (H. R. 
49) to enable the people of Hawaii to form 
a constitution and State government and 
to be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 4 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Public Lands, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. It shall be 
in order to consider without the interven- 
tion of any point of order the substitute 
amendment recommended by the Committee 
on Public Lands printed in the bill, and 
such substitute for the purpose of amend- 
ment shall be considered under the 5-minute 
rule as an original bill. At the conclusion 
of such consideration, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the Eouse with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and any Member may demand a separate 
vote in the House on any of the amend- 
ments adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole to the bill or committee substitute. 
The previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the adoption of this resolution would 
make in order the consideration of H. R. 
49, a bill to enable the people of Hawaii 
to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and to be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original 
States. 

Whether or not Hawaii should be ad- 
mitted to the Union presents a serious 
question, and one which warrants the 
careful consideration of every Member 
of Congress. The Committee on Public 
Lands held extensive hearings on this 
bill before reporting it. Representatives 
of the War and Navy Departments testi- 
fied on the military significance of Ha- 
waii, and representatives of other execu- 
tive departments testified on other 
aspects of the island, and upon the de- 
sirability of admitting it to the Union. 

When reading the hearings on the bill, 
I was impressed with the number of or- 
ganizations which submitted resolutions 
favoring statehood for Hawaii, while 
only one person submitted a statement 
opposing it. This shows, at least, that 
most of those interested in the question 
at all, favor admission of Hawaii into 
the Union. 

In reporting the bill, the Committee on 
Public Lands pointed out that Hawaii 
possesses all the requisites for Statehood. 
Also cited were the favorable reports of 
numerous congressional committees that 
have studied the question. 

During hearings to determine whether 
a special resolution should be reported 
providing immediate consideration of 
H. R. 49, the members of the Rules Com- 
mittee were reminded of the numerous 
advantages that would accrue to the 
United States if Hawaii were admitted. 
No one appeared before the Rules Com- 
mittee in opposition to the bill, and 1 
understand all the testimony before the 
Sto Lands Committee was also favor- 
able. 
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If this bill becomes law, Hawaii will 
become the only State outside the conti- 
nental limits of North America. This 
factor might prove the most serious ob- 
jection to the bill, although other ob- 
jections might be brought out in debat- 
ing the measure on the floor. It is un- 
likely that opinion on the bill will divide 
along party lines, as the bill is entirely 
non-partisan. 

In view of these facts, and in consid- 
eration of the seriousness and far-reach- 
ing nature of the question, the Commit- 
tee on Rules was constrained to report 
this resolution. By so doing, the mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee have not 
committed themselves to support the bill, 
but have merely opened the way for 
consideration of this important question 
by the entire membership of the House. 
For that reason, I think this resolution 
should be adopted. A vote for this reso- 
lution would not commit your vote on 
the bill, but would merely indicate your 
desire to hear arguments for and against 
the bill. On the basis of these argu- 
ments should rest your decision as to the 
merits of the bill. 

This resolution waives points of order 
against H. R. 49 and against the substi- 
tute recommended by the Committee on 
Public Lands which is now printed in 
the bill. The purpose of this provision 
in the rule is to guarantee that the bill 
is passed or defeated on its own merits. 
This can only be done by protecting it 
from parliamentary technicalities. 

For purposes of amendment, the com- 
mittee’s substitute amendment will be 
considered as an original bill. Amend- 
ments to the bill will also be in order 
under the 5-minute rule. The rule also 
provides that any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any 
of the amendments to the bill or to the 
committee substitute that may be 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 
Despite the pressure of other business in 
the House, the Rules Committee was of 
the opinion that ample time should be 
provided to discuss all aspects of the ac- 
tion contemplated in this bill. Four 
hours of general debate have therefore 
been provided in this resolution. 

I therefore trust the Committee will 
vote for this resolution in order to give 
us an opportunity to hear arguments pro 
and con as to whether Hawaii should be 
admitted as a State of this Union. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sanat]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, as the chairman of the 
Rules Committee has stated, this rule 
makes in order a bill of far-reaching im- 
portance; namely, the legislation grant- 
ing statehood to Hawaii. I am not going 
to detain the House to explain the rule 
because it has been thoroughly explained 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules. I have at all times favored giv- 
ing the people everywhere the oppor- 
tunity to establish for themselves a free 
government through their own self de- 
termination. But this bill goes farther 
than that. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides that 
Hawaii shall be admitted into the Union 
on equal footing with the original States. 
if I were not informed as to conditions in 
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Hawaii I would not say anything relative 
to the dangers of giving favorable consid- 
eration to the bill. I have no objection 
to the rule. It is a broad rule. It waives 
points of order, and the matter being of 
such great importance 1 feel, as I have 
always felt, that the House should have 
the privilege and the right of deciding 
whether the request of the people of 
Hawali and the recommendation of the 
committee should prevail. 

Unfortunately Hawaii is controlled by 
what is referred to as the Big Five. 
Five organizations working jointly con- 
trol the island. They control the pro- 
duction of sugar and pineapples and 
other crops and most businesses. Of 
course, it will be claimed there are 35 
different sugar companies, which is true, 
but they are all controlled and owned 
by the Big Five, and this cannot be 
denied. 

Of the population of about 500,000 I 
think 31 percent are Japanese and 
somewhere around 20 percent are Chi- 
nese. I am personally of the opinion 
that they have been loyal during the war 
and I feel they will remain loyal to the 
United States, but in view of the control 
of the islands by the Big Five I do not 
know whether we should perpetuate the 
Big Five control of Hawaii, as a State, 
knowing their past record and activities 
and how they appeared through their 
representatives years ago demanding 
larger and larger quotas of Japanse for 
the island for the purpose of obtaining 
cheap labor. Under these circumstances 
I know they have not the interest of the 
people who live there at heart. 

I feel it would be a dangerous thing 
to allow that combination to control the 
sovereign State of Hawaii. As it is now, 
I feel that the people there should be 
satisfied with the manner in which the 
island is being governed. As I say in- 
variably I have been and I am now for 
the right of the people to obtain for 
themselves that independence and free- 
dom and liberty which all human beings 
are entitled to. But, as I said, I am 
fearful of this clique that controls that 
island. I am fearful of the control they 
will exercise over the people should it 
become a State. 

As I said, I am not opposed to the rule, 
I feel that the House should have the 
right to vote upon it. Of course, this is 
not the first time that an effort has been 
made in this direction. I recollect at 
least 8 or 10 different occasions when 
efforts have been made to grant state- 
hood to Hawaii. I understand the War 
Department and the Navy Department 
have approved the present bill, but I fee] 
we should not look upon it solely from a 
military point of view. That statehood 
may be helpful and beneficial and ad- 
vantageous from a military view cannot 
be argued. With the interest of all the 
people of our own country at heart, I 
doubt very much whether it would be 
for the best at this time to grant state- 
hood while the Big Five, who virtually 
control labor, agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, banking, transportation, and public 
service, still dominate the economic life 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Were it not for this fact, I should 
naturally be inclined to favor compli- 
ance with the wishes of a majority of the 
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people of the Territory of Hawaii, re- 
gardless of their heterogeneous popu- 
lation. I cannot be quite satisfied, under 
present conditions, that a real democ- 
racy and the rights of the people will 
be safeguarded. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very much in favor of this rule, 
and I hope it will be adopted and that 
the bill will be brought to the floor and 
passed. 

Hawaii’s statehood bill comes to the 
floor of the House after the most care- 
ful scrutiny and consideration by con- 
gressional committees. The subject of 
admission of Hawaii to statehood has 
had active and almost continuous at- 
tention by Members of Congress for the 
past 12 years. 

Congressional committee hearings on 


this question were held in Hawaii ds 


early as October 1935. A subcommittee 
on the Territories in that year reported 
to Congress that it “found the Territory 
of Hawaii to be a modern unit of the 
American Commonwealth, with a politi- 
cal, social, and economic structure of 
the highest type.” The subcommittee 
recommended also that Congress give 
further study to the question of state- 
hood for Hawaii. 

A joint committee of Congress then 
visited Hawaii in 1937. It conducted ex- 
tensive hearings throughout the islands. 
The committee reported to Congress 
that “Hawaii has fulfilled every require- 
ment for statehood heretofore exacted 
for Territories.” This was 10 years ago. 

The 1937 joint committee of Congress 
made numerous recommendations. One 
was that a plebiscite be held in Hawaii 
to determine the wishes of the people. 
Another was that the subject of state- 
hood be deferred due to the disturbed 
international situation. 

The plebiscite recommended was held 
in 1940. The vote was 2 to 1 in favor of 
statehood. 

During the period of the war, the 
people of Hawaii concentrated their 
efforts upon its prosecution. They 
played a vital part in our great victory. 
The record of the people of Hawaii in 
World War H is such that their loyalty 
to the United States cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

Congress again investigated Hawaii’s 
qualifications for statehood last year. 
A subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Territories held hearings on all five 
of the major islands. More than 100 
witnesses were heard. Upon its return 
to Congress, the subcommittee unani- 
mously recommended immediate legis- 
lation to admit Hawaii to statehood. 

H. R. 49 now comes to the floor of the 
House unanimously reported favorably 
from the House Public Lands Committee. 
This committee has examined carefully 
the exhaustive testimony compiled by 
the Larcade committee of last year. 
The Public Lands Committee incorpo- 
rated into-their report to Congress the 
conclusions and recommendations of 
the Larcade committee. 

The House Public Lands Committee 
heard many important witnesses. 
Among them were Secretary Julius A. 
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Krug, Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, and 
Maj. Gen. Charles D. Herron, retired. 

Admission of Hawaii to statehood has 
been supported by the two major politi- 
cal parties. 

It was recommended by President 
Truman in his message to Congress in 
1946. 

The measure has the support of the 
Interior Department. The War and 
Navy Departments offer no objections to 
statehood. Even with the national 
prominence given to the hearings last 
March, not a single person appeared to 
testify in opposition to the bill. 

A recent Gallup poll of public opinion 
shows, by a vote approximately 3 to 
1, that the American people favor ad- 
mission of Hawaii as a State. It is ap- 
proved by uniformly large majorities in 
all geographical sections of our country. 
The rank and file of both the Republican 
and Democratic voters polled in the 
coast-to-coast survey have supported 
statehood for Hawaii. National edi- 
torial comment likewise supports this 
view. 

Consideration of this bill in this Con- 
gress is due to the people of Hawaii. 
These 519,000 people, nearly 90 percent of 
whom are American citizens, are ready 
for admittance to the Union as a State. 
For 47 years they have been led to believe 
that when they desired statehood, and 
had met the requirements for it, that 
Congress would admit them as they have 
the other 29 Territories. 

Beginning in 1903, the people of 
Hawaii, through their legislature, have 
asked Congress 15 times to admit them 
to statehood. This measure before us 
allows the people of Hawaii to do now 
what they have long desired—to form a 
State constitution and enter the Union 
on the same footing as the 48 States. 

Statehood for Hawaii would be the ful- 
fillment of a policy, the inception of 
which was the act of Congress giving 
Hawaii an organic act in 1900. By that 
act, Hawaii was incorporated into the 
United States as an integral part of the 
Union. 

The implications of the territorial 
form of government are those of provi- 
sional statehood. The people of Hawaii 
have demonstrated beyond question, for 
more than 50 years, that they can main- 
tain the responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment. 

Hawaii has a sound economy. Except 
for certain payments for salaries manda- 
tory under the organic act, Hawaii has 
assumed all of the financial burdens of 
our States. Hawaii has paid for more 
than 10 years Federal income taxes which 
surpass those paid by 14 States. Hawaii 
is fully capable to meet all the financial 
responsibilities of a State. 

Hawaii has a modern government, 
The territorial organization is almost an 
exact duplicate of a State government, 
and there would be no problems entailed 
in changing to State government. 

Congressional committees investigat- 
ing the question of statehood have found 
Hawaii to have almost no illiteracy. 
Public health, welfare, and educational 
facilities have been found to equal, and, 
in many instances, to surpass our State 
jurisdictions. 
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The extension of statehood to Hawaii 
would strengthen America’s position in 
the Pacific. When war struck Hawaii, 
every American said, “We have been at- 
tacked.” Every American knew then 
that Hawaii was a part of our country. 
For her part in an American crisis, Con- 
gress should not continue to hold Hawaii 
in the status of territoriality. Such a 
stand denies the fundamental rights of 
American government to a large body 
of American citizens. 

At this point I would point out that 
Hawaii has many more American citi- 
zens in the Territory than do quite a 
number of the States of the Union at the 
present time 

The cry of our forefathers, “No taxa- 
tion without representation,” is an axiom 
as much a part of our creed today as it 
was then. Hawaii, already an integral 
part of the United States, and subject 
to all of the laws and responsibilities of 
our country, should be given State gov- 
ernment and representation in this Con- 
gress of the United States of America. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On June 26, 1947: 

H. R. 310, An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to permit the delivery of water from 
the District of Columbia and Arlington 
County water systems to the Falls Church 
or other water systems in the metropolitan 
area of the District of Columbia in Virginia. 

On June 27, 1947: 

H. R. 3372. An act authorizing certain 
agreements with respect to rights in helium- 
bearing gas lands in the Navajo Indian 
Reservation, N. Mex., and for other purposes. 

On June 28, 1947: 

H. R 3398. An act to extend the period of 
validity of the act to facilitate the admission 
into the United States of the alien fiancées 
or fiancés of members of the armed forces of 
the United States; 

H. R. 3911. An act to continue temporary 
authority of the Maritime Commission until 
March 1, 1948; and 

H. R. 3303. An act to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States. 


HOUSING AND RENT ACT OF 1947—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 370) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I have today signed H. R. 3203, the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, despite 
the fact that its rent-control provisions 
are plainly inadequate and its housing 
provisions actually repeal parts of the 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act which 
have been most helpful in meeting the 
housing needs of veterans. 
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Had I withheld my signature, national 
rent control would die tonight. It is 
clear that, insofar as the Congress is 
concerned, it is this bill or no rent con- 
trol at all. I have chosen the lesser of 
two evils. 

Without any rent control, millions of 
American families would face rapidly 
soaring rents and wholesale evictions. 
We are still suffering from a critical 
housing shortage. Many families are 
desperately seeking homes. In their des- 
peration, they would have to submit to 
demands for exorbitant rent. Even 
this inadequate law presents fewer dan- 
gers than would the complete lack of 
rent control. 

I have been confronted with a prob- 
lem similar to the one which the Con- 
gress placed before me in the price-con- 
trol bill which it sent me on June 28, 
1946. That bill was so damaging to price 
control that I vetoed it and addressed 
the country on the subject. Then, on 
July 25, the Congress sent me a second 
price-control bill, in some respects worse 
than the first. The time was so late that 
I had to sign that bill in order to prevent 
the complete destruction of price con- 
trol. But effective price control was im- 
possible under the new law. 

If I had vetoed H. R. 3203, rent con- 
trols would end, and the prospects of 
another bill being sent to me would be 
negligible. I had no choice but to sign, 

It is clear that this legislation marks 
a step backward in our efforts to pro- 
tect tenants against unjustified rent in- 
creases arising out of war conditions. 
For millions of families, it will result in 
substantial increases in rents which until 
now have been held at reasonable levels. 
The cost of living is already too high 
without this additional burden. 

It is evident that the present high cost 
of living should not be increased further 
by a sharp increase in rents. We must 
get prices down, not devise means of get- 
ting the price of shelter up. 

Since the end of price control, the 
consumer price index has risen 17 per- 
cent. Food has gone up 29 percent. 
During the second quarter of 1947, we 
have made real progress in checking 
these sharp price increases. On the 
whole, prices and the cost of living have 
leveled off. This progress—and the fur- 
ther progress we must make—would be 
nullified for millions of families by 
higher rents. Rents amount to 25 per- 
cent to 35 percent of many family budg- 
ets. Rent increases could revive the in- 
flationary dangers which we have greatly 
reduced. : 

A basic weakness of the rent-control 
provisions of the act is the so-called 
voluntary increase of 15 percent in 
cases where the landlord and tenant 
enter into a lease that will continue until 
December 31, 1948. This is voluntary 
only so far as the landlord is concerned. 
Many tenants, however, will feel that 
there is no choice. The tenant will 
naturally fear that unless he enters into 
such a lease he will be subjected to even 
more exorbitant increases when rent 
control is ended. Whenever a vacancy 
occurs the landlord can refuse to rent 
except under a lease providing for the 
rent increase. Many landlords will 
press for rent increases whether or not 
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there is need for adjustment. Severe 
hardship will thus be imposed on many 
tenants. The hardship will be particu- 
larly acute in the case of veterans, who 
comprise such a large portion of those 
seeking rental housing accommodations. 

The act also weakens the protection 
against eviction which is necessary for 
effective rent control, and completely re- 
moves the protection of rent control in 
many cases where it is still badly needed. 
Administration of the law will be made 
more complex by the injection of new 
procedures and will be made less effective 
by the weakening of enforcement pro- 
visions. 

All of this represents the abandon- 
ment of a system which has been both 
fair and effective. In its administration 
of rent control the Federal Government 
has made every effort to give full protec- 
tion to both landlords and tenants. The 
net rental income of landlords today is 
substantially higher than in the prewar 
years of 1939 and 1940, or in the previous 
decade. Provisions for granting rent in- 
creases in meritorious cases have been 
liberalized and simplified. Over 1,000,- 
000 rent increases have been granted. 
Controls have been removed in cases 
where the need no longer appeared acute. 
These steps and many more have been 
taken to keep the administration of rent 
control simple, practicable, and fair, and 
to prevent hardship. This has been ac- 
complished without permitting substan- 
tial increases in the general rent level. 

Since Federal rent control is being 
irreparably weakened, I appeal to the 
governors of the States—particularly 
those populous States where rental hous- 
ing is more prevalent—to exert every 
effort to protect tenants from hardship, 
eviction, or exploitation. They can 
soften, although not avoid completely, 
the blow to rent control dealt by H. R. 
3203. 

The Housing and Rent Act of 1947 also 
marks a step backward in our efforts to 
solve the critical problem of providing 
sufficient additional housing for our 
citizens. It repeals almost all the emer- 
gency aids to housing provided in the 
Veterans“ Emergency Housing Act of 
1946. 

In January 1946 I recommended the 
enactment of legislation to meet an im- 
mediate emergency in housing. I recom- 
mended that the Housing Expediter be 
given the necessary powers to expedite 
the production of building materials and 
the construction of houses. 

The Congress responded to my recom- 
mendations by passing the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Act of 1946. With 
the emergency measures provided by that 
act, the supply of building materials has 
increased tremendously and the number 
of new homes built has increased at a 
rate surpassing our best prewar achieve- 
ments. 

The veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram was announced in February 1946. 
By the close of that year 670,500 perma- 
nent family housing units, in addition to 
over 300,000 units of other types, had 
been started. In the first 5 months of 
this year 280,300 new permanent family 
dwelling units were begun and 300,000 
were completed. Although this accom- 
plishment is heartening, it is not enough. 
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H. R. 3203 will weaken rather than 
strengthen our means for greater 
achievement. 

The most serious loss in housing aids 
under this act is the virtual elimination 
of controls which have prevented the 
diversion of building materials from 
homes to nonessential and deferable 
construction. As the supply of building 
materials has increased, the Housing 
Expediter has eased and simplified con- 
trols over materials and construction. 
Those which were retained were neces- 
sary and important, however, and their 
removal by this act may prove disastrous 
to home building. 

The increased demand for materials 
and labor resulting from removal of 
these controls may delay a decline in 
building costs and may even result in 
further cost increases. Already many 
veterans are unable to pay for homes at 
present cost levels, and this will further 
aggravate their problems, Moreover, 
delays in the completion of veterans’ 
hospitals and of other essential con- 
struction will result from the increased 
competition for materials and labor. 

It is of deep concern to me that this 
most unsatisfactory law represents the 
only major action taken by the Congress 
at this session with regard to the housing 
problem which confronts the Nation. 
We should be taking steps to provide 
additional aids to housing, rather than 
eliminating the aids which have been in 
effect. 

On many occasions I have placed 
housing high on the list of subjects call- 
ing for decisive congressional action. 

On September 6, 1945, in my message 
to the Congress, I called attention to the 
shortage of decent homes and the en- 
forced widespread use of substandard 
housing and warned that the housing 
shortage would become more acute as 
veterans returned and began to look for 
places to live. I urgently recommended 
that the Congress enact comprehensive 
housing legislation to meet this problem. 
My proposals were directed especially to 
the needs of those families of low or 
moderate income who cannot buy or rent 
high-priced houses. The overwhelming 
majority of veterans need such legisla- 
tion for this reason. 

On January 14, 1946, in the message 
on the state of the union, I again em- 
phasized that we faced a major post- 
war housing problem. I recommended 
that the Seventy-ninth Congress 
promptly enact general legislation for a 
comprehensive housing program along 
the lines of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill then under consideration. The Sen- 
ate approved the bill, but the House of 
Representatives was denied the oppor- 
tunity to vote by delaying tactics within 
one of its committees. 

On January 6, 1947, in the message on 
the state of the Union, I again recom- 
mended action by the Eightieth Congress 
on comprehensive housing legislation. 
Such legislation has been introduced and 
favorably reported to the Senate during 
this session, but has not yet been passed 
by either the Senate or the House of 
Representatives. 

The obligation upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment is one which cannot be ig- 
nored, 
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Again I urge the Congress to com- 
plete action upon legislation to accom- 
plish the following objectives: 

1. To provide public aid to localities 
for low-rent housing for families in the 
lowest-income groups. 

2. To encourage private investment 
in rental housing by Federal insurance. 

3. To provide a more adequate pro- 
gram of farm housing. 

4. To extend aid to our cities for the 
clearance of slums and blighted areas. 

5. To perfect and supplement existing 
aids to home financing. 

6. To provide a substantial program 
of housing research to assist industry in 
progressively reducing the cost of 
housing. ’ 

Means are at hand for the prompt en- 
actment of legislation which will go far 
toward accomplishing these objectives. 
I refer to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
now before the Senate. This bill has 
been developed after long and careful 
consideration of our housing needs. 
These needs are known. Now is the time 
for action to set in motion a compre- 
hensive program which will assure the 
greatest possible number of Americans a 
decent place to live, in a decent environ- 
ment, at a cost they can afford. 

In the face of our acute need for more 
effective aid for housing, it is unthink- 
able that the Congress would actually 
take steps to make more difficult or even 
impossible the efficient administration 
of the Government’s present activities 
relating to housing and home finance. 
Yet, I fear that this may happen. 

The House of Representatives has 
already indicated its disapproval of a 
reorganization plan which would pre- 
serve the grouping of our principal hous- 
ing functions in a single establishment. 
The administration of these functions 
within £ single establishment is essential 
if our housing policies are to be carried 
out with a consistency of purpose and a 
minimum of duplication. I strongly 
urge that this plan be allowed to become 
effective. 

Another danger threatening even the 
existing aids to housing and home 
financing arises from the action of the 
House of Representatives upon the ap- 
propriations for the National Housing 
Agency, including the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator and the constituent agencies. 
The drastic cuts made by the House of 
Representatives in these appropriations, 
if they are allowed to stand, will seri- 
ously handicap the efforts of both Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. The 
effectiveness of the National Housing 
Agency will be greatly impaired. If we 
are to have an effective housing program 
now and in the future, this Agency must 
have adequate funds and personnel. 

A continuing high volume of home- 
building activity is essential to provide 
decent housing for all the people. It 
is equally important because of its con- 
tribution to the maintenance of pros- 
perity and full employment. Home 
building should provide continuous em- 
ployment to several million workers, di- 
rectly or indirectly, and be a strong sup- 
port to the rest of the economy when 
postwar restocking is over and when the 
extraordinary foreign demand for Amer- 
ican products has leveled off. In the 
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past, this major industry has been an 
unstable element in the national econ- 
omy, fluctuating between boom condi- 
tions and almost complete stagnation, 
Without effective action, it cannot con- 
tribute its full share to the maintenance 
of high levels of production and employ- 
ment. 

To be successful, an attack on the 
housing problem will require vigorous ac- 
tion by Federal, State, and local au- 
thorities, in cooperation with represent- 
atives of industry and labor. It will 
require simultaneous action in many 
fields, including an expanded program 
of research—both public and private— 
on housing materials and techniques and 
joint action to standardize and simplify 
construction items. It will require far- 
sighted action by industry and labor to 
eliminate restrictive practices, It will 
require revisions of zoning ordinances 
and local building codes to remove ar- 
chaic and obsolete provisions. Finally, 
it will require a good measure of the 
genius for which American business is 
famous to improve home-building meth- 
ods and to apply mass-production meth- 
ods to the manufacture of houses and 
housing components. 

One of the most stubborn obstacles in 
the way of any constructive housing pro- 
gram has been the opposition of the real- 
estate lobby. Its members have exert- 
ed pressure at every point against every 
proposal for making the housing pro- 
gram more effective. They have con- 
stantly sought to weaken rent control 
and to do away with necessary aids to 
housing. They are openly proud of their 
suecess in blocking a comprehensive 
housing program. 

This group has sought to achieve fi- 
nancial gains without regard to the dam- 
age done to others. It has displayed a 
ruthless disregard of the public welfare. 

It is intolerable that this lobby should 
be permitted by its brazen operations to 
block programs so essential to the needs 
of our citizens. Nothing could be more 
clearly subversive of representative gov- 
ernment. I urge the Congress to make a 
full investigation of the activities of this 
selfish and short-sighted group. When 
the truth is known I am confident that 
this obstacle to constructive housing leg- 
islation will be removed. 

The lack of adequate housing marks a 
glaring gap in our achievements toward 
fulfilling the promise of democracy. The 
American people today are better fed 
than ever before. They have more 
clothes and more goods of almost all 
sorts. In the few cases where war-in- 
duced scareities still exist, American in- 
dustry is catching up with demand at 
great speed. But this is not true of 
housing. 

The progress in housing has not kept 
pace with progress in other fields. Pri- 
vate industry has not done and cannot 
do the whole job without Government 
aid. Much has been achieved with the 
measures heretofore authorized by the 
Congress. But they are far from ade- 
quate. In no part of our national life 
is there more urgent need for construc- 
tive legislation at this time. 
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I sincerely trust that the Congress will 
not end this session without meeting the 
problem squarely. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, June 30, 1947. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, while in 
the hallway of the Capitol this morning 
I did not hear the bells and missed the 
vote on H. R. 3961. Had I been present 
I would certainly have voted in favor of 
that bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
by David Lawrence and a resolution 
adopted by the Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors. 

Mr. HAVENNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial and an 
article. 


HAWAII STATEHOOD 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 49, with Mr. 
ARENDS in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consid- 
eration (H. R 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government, and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States, was introduced by 
the able delegate, the gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. FARRINGTON]. 

The gentleman from Hawaii, Delegate 
FARRINGTON, made a forceful and factual 
presentation of his bill before the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, of which he is a 
member. This meritorious measure re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands has unanimously reported 
H. R. 49, “to enable the people of Hawaii 
to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and to be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original 
States,” to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it receive immediate 
approval. 

Since the original 13 States banded 
together into a Republic, 35 States have 
been admitted into the Union. Great 
care and caution have been exercised in 
every instance before final action by 
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Congress looking to the admission of 
the Territory as a State. Your Com- 
mittee on Public Lands has not deviated 
from that care and caution in this case. 
It not only held extensive hearings on 
H. R. 49, which would grant statehood 
to Hawaii, but it had the benefit of hear- 
ings held in Hawaii by committees of 
both the House and Senate during the 
past 12 years. It also had the unani- 
mous report of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Territories of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress favoring state- 
hood. 

Prior to the hearings widespread pub- 
licity was given through both the press 
and the radio. Notwithstanding this, 
no one appeared before the committee 
in opposition to this legislation. This 
in itself is a remarkable fact. Only 
three communications were received in 
opposition to the legislation up to the 
time the report was filed and from that 
date to the present only one other Amer- 
ican citizen has written the committee 
opposing the bill. 

The overwhelming support for state- 
hood has come to the committee from 
a wide variety of national organizations 
and associations throughout the United 
States. I am advised that over 90 per- 
cent of the Nation's newspaper editors 
favor statehood for Hawaii. Both ma- 
jor political parties have carried planks 
in their platforms for many years past 
supporting statehood. 

Reports on this legislation were re- 
quested from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in addition to the Department of 
the Interior. The Secretary of War, 
Hon. Robert P. Patterson, approved this 
legislation, recommending an amend- 
ment which has been incorporated into 
the bill by the committee. 

The Navy Department, through the 
Acting Secretary, Hon. John L. Sullivan, 
gave its approval to this legislation, vol- 
unteering the information that no acts 
of sabotage were committed against the 
United States by any resident of Hawaii 
throughout the war. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Hon. 
Julius A. Krug, not only submitted a 
favorable written report on the bill but 
appeared before the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands in person to strongly endorse 
its enactment into law. 

In addition, Fleet Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz, who was commander in chief of 
the Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean area 
during the war and who is now Chief of 
Naval Operations, personally appeared 
before the committee to testify in favor 
of the passage of this bill. Admiral 
Nimitz pointed out that from a military 
and naval standpoint he could see no 
objection to the granting of statehood 
to Hawaii. 

Gen. Charles Herron, United States 
Army commander of the Hawaiian de- 
partment immediately preceding the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, testified strongly 
25 favor of the enactment of the legisla- 

on. 

It was further testified by members of 
the committee who had recently visited 
Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur in Tokyo, 
that he stated to them that he favors 
statehood for Hawaii as it would prove 
of assistance to him in meeting problems 
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confronting his administration in the 
Orient. A 

The enactment of this legislation is not 
a new idea. Beginning in 1903 either 
by petition or resolution of the Terri- 
torial legislature the desire for state- 
hood has been brought to the attention 
of Congress on 15 different occasions. 
From the Sixty-sixth to the Seventy- 
ninth Congresses, 15 bills were introduced 
looking toward statehood, while in the 
presen’; Congress 11 bills have been in- 
troduced in the House. 

The prompt admission of Hawaii to 
statehood will confirm and establish 
American prestige in the Pacific. It will, 
by specific example, indicate to the world 
— 1 belief in self-determination of peo- 
ple. 

The people of the United States, par- 
ticularly Members of Congress, have had 
their attention directed westward to the 
Pacific in recent years. The location of 
Hawaii in the Pacific is of tremendous 
advantage to the United States. To 
make it a State will reemphasize the fact 
that the central and western Pacific 
Ocean areas constitute a national defense 
zone of the United States. 

Statehood will further develop the 
great wealth of the Territory which is 
already the fifth best customer of the 
continental United States. It will also 
relieve the Federal Government of the 
financial obligation involved in main- 
taining a Territorial regime, now 49 
years under apprenticeship. It will 
achieve two major objectives of United 
States policy: economy and self-govern- 
ment. 

The Committee on Public Lands felt 
that the status of an unincorporated Ter- 
ritory was intended only as a stopgap 
stage in government for Hawaii—a nec- 
essary incident of probation. But Ha- 
waii has been on probation longer than 


any other Territory except New Mexico, 


though constitutional government has 
been in effect in Hawaii for more than a 
hundred years. 

Hawaii today has a population of more 
than half a million people, well over 85 
percent of whom are American citizens. 
These people have made remarkable 
progress in the past 47 years in spite of 
the disadvantages of their Territorial 
status. 

Mr. Chairman, I reemphasize my per- 
sonal conviction, as well as the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Committee 
on Public Lands, that H. R. 49 be passed 
by the House of Representatives today. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
the Delegate from Hawaii [Mr. Farrinc- 
roN. J 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
it is with a deep sense of responsibility 
not only to the people I have the honor 
to represent, but to our common country 
that I appeal to you today in a sense 
of American fair play to head our re- 
quest for admission to the Union, and 
to act favorably. 

I want to take this occasion to express 
particularly to the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands the deep 
sense of gratitude that I feel for the 
courteous consideration that he has al- 
ways shown every appeal that has come 
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from the Territory of Hawail for 
legislation affecting our welfare. I say 
the same also for all of the members 
of the committee, and I say the same, 
too, for the members of the subcommit- 
tees of other Congresses whose Members 
over a period of more than 10 years, 
have given this subject most careful 
attention. 

Enactment of H. R. 49 would enable 
the Territory of Hawaii to qualify as the 
forty-ninth State of the Union. i 

In its main outlines, the bill follows 
the same pattern as the measures by 
which 29 other Territories, having served 
their period of pupilage, were admitted 
to the Union as States. 

It authorizes the duly qualified voters 
of the Territory of Hawaii to choose del- 
egates to a convention to form a State 
constitution. The bill provides certain 
fundamental conditions that shall be 
met in this constitution. It defines the 
procedure by which the constitution 
must be submitted, first to the people of 
Hawaii for their approval, and then to 
the President of the United States for 
his approval, after which the new State 
is proclaimed. 

The delegates to the convention would 
be chosen on a nonpartisan basis. The 
number of delegates would be 63. Of 
these, 42 would be chosen from separate 
districts. The remaining 21 would be 
chosen at large in the four principal 
counties of the Territory in accordance 
with the practice by which members of 
the upper ‘house of the legislature have 
always been chosen. 

These provisions of the bill follow the 
recommendations of a bipartisan com- 
mittee appointed by the Governor of the 
Territory. 

The same bipartisan committee rec- 
ommended the provisions of the bill re- 
quiring incorporation in the State con- 
stitution of the customary safeguards of 
religious freedom, maintenance of a sys- 
tem of public schools, and assumption 
by the new State of the debts of the Ter- 
ritory. 

The title of the Federal Government 
to vitally important areas set aside for 
military, naval, and coast guard pur- 
Poses is adequately protected. The same 
conditions apply to the lands set aside 
for national parks and for other civil 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

Under the provisions of this bill, the 
lands set aside for the rehabilitation of 
the native Hawaiian people by act of 
Congress some 25 years ago would re- 
main under the control of the Federal 
Government. This is in accordance with 
the wishes of the people of the Terri- 
tory. 

The title to all other public lands, now 
administered by the Territorial govern- 
ment under laws enacted by Congress and 
generally described as Territorial lands, 
would remain in the Federal Government 
for a period of 5 years after the enact- 
ment of this bill, and then pass to the 
State of Hawaii unless Congress provides 
otherwise. The bill provides that a joint 
committee of the Public Lands Commit- 
tees of the Senate and House shall under- 
take an investigation immediately after 
the enactment of this bill to determine 
the future disposition of these lands. 
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It is the belief of the people of Hawaii 
that title to these lands properly should 
repose with them following the admission 
of Hawaii to the Union as a State. The 
revenues from these lands have always 
been received by the government of the 
Territory, and not by the United States 
Government. This is evidence that the 
United States assumed title to the lands 
in trust until this responsibility could be 
assumed by the State of Hawaii. The 
benefits from ownership of the lands 
never were ceded to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

A satisfactory solution of this problem 
undoubtedly will result from the special 
inquiry provided for in the bill. 

The bill would give the people of 
Hawaii, now numbering in excess of 519,- 
000 persons, two Members in the House 
of Representatives and two in the United 
States Senate. 

The two Members of the House would 
be elected at large. - 

The bill provides that, for purposes of 
this act, the total membership of this 
House shall be increased to 437 Members, 
and remain at that number until the ex- 
piration of the Eighty-second Congress. 
After that, the total membership of the 
House shall return to 435 as at present, 
and Hawaii’s representation shall be de- 
termined as a part of the reapportion- 
ment that takes place at that time. 

The people of Hawaii would also be 
qualified to participate in national elec- 
tions with a vote for President and Vice 
President. They would choose their own 
Governor, who is now appointed by the 
President of the United States with the 
approval of the Senate. The financial 
burden of the salaries of the Governor 
and Secretary of the Territory, the 3 
members of the Supreme Court, the 6 
members of the circuit courts of the Ter- 
ritory, and the 45 members of the 
legislature of the Territory as now con- 
stituted, all of which are at present paid 
by the Federal Government, would be 
assumed by the State of Hawaii. 

The Department of the Interior would 
be relieved of the responsibilities it now 
carries for the administration of the gov- 
ernment of Hawaii as a Territory. 

Enactment of this bill, therefore, will 
serve the purposes of economy and trans- 
fer from Federal to local control re- 
sponsibilities that properly should be 
borne in the latter field. 

Under the provisions of this bill, the 
process of qualifying the Territory of 
Hawaii for State government probably 
will require from a year to a year and a 
half from the time this bill is enacted 
until the officials of the new State take 
office. At least 6 months will be needed 
to choose the delegates to the convention 
and to form the constitution, and even 
more time will be needed to secure popu- 
lar approval of the constitution and 
qualify the new officers of the State. 

The bill also provides for the orderly 
transfer of litigation from the Territorial 
to the State courts. It authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $200,000 to carry out the 
provisions of the entire act. 

Enactment of this bill will not mark 
the adoption of a new policy for this 
country but will represent the fulfillment 
of a policy that had its inception in the 
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adoption by the Congress of the Organic 
Act of Hawaii in 1900. By that act the 
Hawaiian Islands were incorporated as 
an integral part of the Union following 
their voluntary annexation in 1898. At 
the time Hawaii became a Territory, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona 
were all Territories. 

It was the belief of the people of 
Hawaii then, and it has been their un- 
derstanding through all the intervening 
years, that when they met all the re- 
quirements of State government, they, 
like other former Territories, would be- 
come a State. They have been aware 
that only under State government could 
their aspirations for the full privileges of 
American citizenship be realized. This 
belief has been fostered in many ways. 

For example, Senator Morgan, of Ala- 
bama, who visited Hawaii prior to and 
after the period of annexation and was 
@ member of the commission which 
drafted the organic act, told the people 
of Hawaii in 1898, The road to statehood 
would not be long.” 

Judge Walter F. Frear, a former Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii and the only living mem- 
ber of the commission which drafted the 
organic act, says that statehood for 
Hawaii was well understood by those who 
drafted the organic act to be the ultimate 
objective of that measure. 

During the consideration of the or- 
ganic act in Congress, amendments were 
offered in both the Senate and House pro- 
viding that the adoption of this law 
should not be construed as offering 
Hawaii the promise of statehood. These 
amendments were rejected in both 
Houses. 

The promise of statehood for Hawaii 
has been contained in the platforms of 
both major political parties. 

The assumption that this was the 
destiny of Hawaii is plain in every in- 
vestigation conducted by Congress. 
Three congressional committee investi- 
gations were conducted in Hawaii during 
the past 12 years to ascertain whether 
the Territory was qualified for state- 
hood. After extensive hearings in 1935, 
the first congressional committee found 
“the Territory of Hawaii to be a modern 
unit of the American Commonwealth, 
with a political, social, and economic 
structure of the highest type.” 

In 1937, a joint committee of Congress 
found that Hawaii then met all the re- 
quirements hitherto exacted for admis- 
sion of Territories to the Union, but 
recommended that statehood be deferred 
until the sentiment of the. people of the 
Territory on this question could be de- 
termined by a plebiscite and the inter- 
national situation clarified. A reexam- 
ination of this issue, such as was recom- 
mended by the 1937 committee, was car- 
ried on early in 1946 by a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Territories. 
This subcommittee found, after lengthy 
hearings on all the five major islands, 
that the people of Hawaii met all the 
requirements of statehood and recom- 
mended immediate consideration of leg- 
islation for this purpose. 

In the meantime, the plebiscite of 1940 
showed the people of Hawaii more than 
two to one for statehood. Since the war, 
the sentiment in Hawaii is beyond dis- 
pute overwhelmingly in favor of the im- 
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mediate admission to the Union as a 
State. The latest evidence of this is the 
creation, by a unanimous vote of the last 
session of the Territorial Legislature, of 
the Statehood Commission with $200,000 
to defray the expenses of a campaign to 
advance the cause of statehood for 
Hawaii. 

Hawaii, today, is an American com- 
monwealth with long experience in local 
self-government. It is a community 
whose development through a period of 
more than a century has been completely 
in the American pattern. It is American 
in thought, in spirit, and in action. 

We pay the same Federal taxes as do 
the people of the States. Our contribu- 
tion to the Federal Treasury is, in the 
aggregate, normally in excess of that 
made by some 14 States. The standards 
of government maintained within the 
Territory have been well above the aver- 
age of the States. The capacity of our 
people to assume the responsibilities of 
State government has never been suc- 
cessfully challenged. 

It is a common conviction in Hawaii 
that the Territory is today on the verge 
of a period of great development. The 
people of these islands see in the great 
undeveloped expanses of the Pacific and 
the vast unexplored markets of the Far 
East the plains of the twentieth century. 
They believe that the center of the 
world’s attention is certain to shift to 
this area. The strategic position in 
which this territory is situated makes 
certain that it will always remain the 
crossroads of the Pacific, the principal 
gateway for the flow of commerce and 
travel to the Far East and the common 
meeting ground of the East and the West. 

The people of Hawaii believe that the 
time for statehood has come. They feel 
that the many vexing problems that con- 
front them—and they are not essential- 
ly different from the problems facing 
most of the States—can be met best by 
giving them the responsibilities that will 
come with State government. They be- 
lieve that, if they are ever to realize their 
great ambition to the full realization of 
American citizenship, they are entitled 
to realize it now. 

Our development in Hawaii has 
reached a point where the territorial 
form of government no longer meets our 
needs. With local officials responsible 
directly to the people of Hawaii and with 
representatives in Congress privileged to 
vote, we of Hawaii will be in a better 
position not only to meet our local prob- 
lems but to play our part in solving na- 
tional problems as well. We are fully 
prepared, by long training, to carry the 
tasks that these great responsibilities in- 
volve. 

To deny Hawaii statehood at this time 
will serve to weaken the tradition of self- 
reliance that has marked the history of 
the Territory and will encourage the 
Islands to become more and more de- 
pendent in every way on the Federal 
Government. It will inevitably result in 
the suggestion of other formulas that 
have dependency as their purpose. 

But the case for statehood for Hawaii 
does not rest only on the promises which 
have been made; nor does it rest only on 
the fact that the people of the Territory 
have met all the requirements of state- 
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hood. The case for statehood for Hawaii 
rests, above all, on the conviction that 
our people will make an even greater 
contribution to this Nation as a State. 

Admission of Hawaii to statehood will 
give the Nation the full benefit of one of 
the most successful experiments in 
American democracy. 

It will also give to the people of the 
whole Pacific area and of the Far East a 
vital example, close at hand, of Ameri- 
can democracy at work. Thus it will re- 
inforce immeasurably the efforts this 
Nation is making to strengthen democ- 
racy everywhere. 

It will help greatly to establish the far- 
reaching beneficial influence of this 
country throughout the Pacific and 
serve to emphasize to this country its re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities in the 
Pacific area. 

It will bring to the United States Con- 
gress, for the solution of our national 
problems, representatives who are famil- 
iar with the people, the trade, and the 
culture of the Pacific as well as with the 
problems of our national defense. 

The granting of statehood to Hawaii 
will be notice to freemen everywhere 
that, wherever the American flag flies, 
democracy shall prevail. 

Mr. KEATING and Mr. COX rose. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield first to the gentleman from New 
York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Hawaii has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield five additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. KEATING. I rise, Mr. Chairman, 
to express the hope that the people of 
Hawaii who seem about to achieve their 
manifest destiny and the goal for which 
they have labored so long, thoroughly 
appreciate the magnificent effort which 
has been made in their behalf by their 
representative in this Congress. 

I overheard a couple of my colleagues 
talking the other day regarding this bill. 
One said to the other: “What is there in 
favor of this bill besides the fact that Joz 
FARRINGTON is for it?” and the other re- 
plied: “Well, that is just about enough 
for me.” 

Although our votes as Members will 
be based, as of course they should be, not 
on the popularity of the proponent of this 
measure, but rather on its inherent merit 
as disclosed in the comprehensive and 
convincing unanimous report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and the debate 
as it here ensues and upon our determi- 
nation of the long-range welfare of this 
Nation, it does seem appropriate at this 
point to call attention and pay high trib- 
ute to the indefatigable industry and 
tireless effort of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Hawaii in the interests of 
his constituents and to congratulate them 
on their selection of their spokesman in 
this Congress who so completely enjoys 
the profound respect and deep affection 
of his colleagues in this body. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. While I applaud the efforts 
the gentleman is putting forth in behalf 
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of his own people, I am compelled to say 
that to me it is incredible that this 
House, made up of solid, sound people, 
should be seriously considering this reso- 
lution conferring statehood upon Hawaii. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for an observation? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacKINNON. There are many 
States that have stood in exactly the 
same position with reference to the Con- 
gress that the gentleman’s coming State 
stands in today. My own State experi- 
enced that sensation 90 years ago. The 
remarks of the Delegate from Hawaii, 
the able and genial Mr. FARRINGTON, are 
thus historic and will be long remem- 
bered. He has forcefully described the 
ambitions of his constituents and the 
compelling reasons which support their 
plea for statehood. I know I speak the 
sentiments of many Members of Con- 
gress when I say I hope, come statehood, 
that a grateful constituency will honor 
the ability and statesmanship of the 
Honorable JosrpH R. FARRINGTON by 
sending him back to the Congress of the 
United States as the first United States 
Senator from the State of Hawail. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. LarcaDE]. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress of the United States has here- 
tofore taken into consideration certain 
factors in determining the readiness of 
a Territory for statehood. Among these 
are the area of the Territory, its popula- 
tion, its economic resources and state of 
development, and the ability of its people 
to maintain stable and orderly govern- 
ment, 

Three very complete and thorough in- 
vestigations of Hawaii’s readiness for 
statehood have been made in the past 
12 years by our Congress. It is my firm 
belief and conviction that these investi- 
gations show without a doubt that the 
Territory of Hawaii fully meets, and in 
most instances, far surpasses the re- 
quirements for statehood heretofore ex- 
acted of Territories. 

The first congressional Committee on 
the Territories to hold hearings in Ha- 
walli on the question of admitting Hawaii 
to statehood traveled to the islands in 
October 1935. The six members of the 
committee visited various parts of the 
Territory and endeavored to obtain the 
views of its residents in regard to the 
question of statehood. 

The committee made a thorough in- 
vestigation and study of all phases of the 
question of statehood for Hawaii, Ex- 
haustive hearings were held on all of the 
five principal islands. Two members of 
the committee remained in Honolulu 
after the formal hearings had been com- 
pleted, and made individual research 
into the subject. 

In all, there were 105 witnesses heard; 
90 of these witnesses testified in favor 
of changing from a Territorial status to 
that of a State. 

The committee reported: 

The Territory of Hawaii to be a modern 


unit of the American Commonwealth, with 
a political, social, and economic structure of 


the highest type. 
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Its educational program is an advanced 
one, with a large proportion of the tax dollar 
being spent for the training of its youth. 
Even during the period of the depression 
this program was neither relaxed nor re- 
duced, and its school facilities compare fa- 
vorably with those of the most advanced 
States. 

Hawaii’s economic standards are high, with 
an industrial and agricultural development 
forming a sound basis for the continued 
growth of the Territory. 


Nevertheless the committee concluded 
that considerable further study was nec- 
essary before a favorable report might 
be made on a proposal to admit Hawaii 
as a State. 

In October 1937, pursuant to a concur- 
rent resolution of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, a joint congressional 
committee visited the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Sixty-seven witnesses appeared before 
the joint committee of 12 in Hawaii. 
Although the majority of the witnesses 
favored statehood, and the testimony re- 
ceived by the committee afforded sub- 
stantial reasons in support of statehood, 
the report of the committee recommend- 
ed that the question of statehood, be- 
cause of the disturbed international con- 
ditions, should again be deferred until 
further study and consideration could 
be given. 

It was the committee’s view also “that 
unmistakable evidence that a substantial 
majority desire statehood should pre- 
cede affirmative action by Congress.” 

The committee indicated that their 
failure to act affirmatively upon the 
question of statehood would not prevent 
further consideration of the subject, par- 
ticularly after the sentiment of the 
people of Hawaii had been fully deter- 
mined. 

A plebiscite to determine the wishes of 
the people of Hawaii was authorized by 
the legislature of the Territory in 1939. 
The vote for statehood was in the major- 
ity in the ratio of 2 to 1 at the general 
election in Hawaii in 1940. 

The first Gallup poll on statehood held 
on the mainland in 1941 revealed that 
opinion in the continental United States 
for and against statehood for Hawaii was 
in almost the same proportion as the 
Territorial view expressed in the plebi- 
seite. 

During the war years Congress was not 
able to give renewed consideration to 
Hawaii's statehood ambition. But with 
the end of the war in sight the duly 
elected representatives of the people of 
Hawaii in the Territorial house and sen- 
ate adopted in 1945, by overwhelming 
vote in each house, resolutions that the 
Congress of the United States take im- 
mediate action on admitting Hawaii to 
statehood. 

Up to this point, the Legislature of 
Hawaii had petitioned Congress 14 times 
for admission to the Union and had 
made 11 appropriations for congres- 
sional investigations of statehood. 

It was my assignment and distinct 
honor to act as the chairman of the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Terri- 
tories which investigated statehood for 
Hawaii in January of last year. Along 
with five other Members of Congress, I 
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traveled extensively throughout Hawaii 
for a period of nearly 2 weeks. Our com- 
mittee heard more than a hundred wit- 
nesses. The testimony heard by the 
committee amounted to more than 500 
printed pages. Statements presented by 
interested citizens of Hawaii and the ex- 
hibits offered in support of the sound op- 
eration of the government of Hawaii as 
@ modern American community were 
compiled and printed, along with the 
comprehensive testimony taken, for the 
record. 

In all due humility, and with the great- 
est respect for the untiring efforts of 
every member of the Subcommittee on 
Statehood, I would like to indicate that 
the data collected by our committee is 
said to be a most complete and searching 
record of the Territory of Hawaii, and 
that it clearly shows the readiness of 
Hawaii to assume the role of a State, 

On the basis of the data collected, and 
our own investigations of Hawaii’s readi- 
ness for statehood, our committee unan- 
imously recommended, in January 1946, 
that the Committee on the Territories 
give immediate consideration to legisla- 
tion to admit Hawaii to statehood. 

I am very glad to note that the case 
for statehood made by our group last 
year received further confirmation in the 
overwhelmingly favorable report of the 
House Public Lands Committee in March 
of this year. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the gratifying 
indication of the completely bipartisan 
and unanimous support which is being 
given to the movement for Hawaiian 
statehood. I also note that not a single 
person in the entire Nation testified 
against the bill now before us. 

Congressional committees of the 
House have thoroughly investigated 
Hawaii's readiness for statehood, and 
documentary evidence gathered by Con- 
gress has proven Hawaii has earned the 
right to be admitted to the Union as a 
State. 

Hawaii has an area larger than three 
of our States. Her population at present 
is larger than the combined total of 
eight of the States when they were ad- 
mitted to statehood. Normally, her re- 
sources make her our fifth best customer, 
and she more than pays her own way on 
the financing of the National Govern- 
ment. Her apprenticeship under Amer- 
ican principles of constitutional govern- 
ment for almost 50 years, and the dis- 
tinctly American pattern of Hawaii’s way 
of life, have eminently fitted the islands 
for statehood. 

Hawaii and its people are entitled to 
an affirmative vote by this Congress on 
their petition for acceptance as the forty- 
ninth State in the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, statehood for Hawaii 
has been approved by the majority of the 
people of the United States, as indicated 
by the Gallup poll. Statehood for Hawaii 
has been almost unanimously endorsed 
editorially by all of the leading news- 
papers of the United States, by all of the 
officials of the Army and Navy, by former 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes, by pres- 
ent Secretary of the Interior Krug, and 
by both political parties of the United 
States. Both the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties made statehood for 
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Hawaii a part of their platform. Last, 
but not least, statehood has been en- 
dorsed by the present President of the 
United States, Harry S. Truman. 

Hawaii is an integral part of the United 
States. Its people are as much American 
citizens as citizens from any other State 
of the Union. They enjoy the same 
rights and privileges as any other Amer- 
ican citizen. We are responsible for the 
protection and welfare of the Territory 
of Hawaii just as we are for any other 
State. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, Hawaii 
should be admitted into the Union as 
the forty-ninth State. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. May I 


say that all througb the war period, 


while on my many visits to Hawaii in re- 
lation to the defense of Hawaii, the com- 
mandant of the naval forces and the 
commanding general of the Army there 
testified as to the outstanding loyaliy of 
the people of Hawaii to the cause of the 
United States and the allies all during 
that period of time, and the outstand- 
ing contributions the regiments and 
other citizens of Hawaii made to the 
cause of freedom in the recent war. 

Mr. LARCADE. Thai is correct. I 
thank the gentleman for his observation. 

The committee went very thoroughly 
into this question. We subpenaed wit- 
nesses from throughout the Territory. 
We nad before us representatives of the 
FBI, who testified that notwithstanding 
the rerorts and the propaganda that was 
spread in regard to sabotage and espio- 
nage in Hawaii by citizens of Japanese 
ancestry, before, during, and after the 
war, their investigations disclosed that 
there was no such espionage or sabotage 
on the part of any citizens of Japanese 
ancestry or any other citizens of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. The committee made 
a most exhaustive and thorough study 
of this question. The record of the hear- 
ings will disclose that dozens of people 
testified as to this question. Other 
speakers here today will bring out this 
point when they address the committee. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. I think it 
should be pointed out that in the hearings 
which were held when this bill was under 
consideration by the committee we called 
before the committee the man who was 
the joint Chief of Intelligence for both 
the Army and the Navy in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and who occupied such position 
immediately before the war, during the 
course of the war, and after the war. He 
testified unequivocally that the people of 
Hawaii, including those of Japanese an- 
cestry, were absolutely loyal to the United 
States; in fact, he said that he received 
very wonderful cooperation from the Jap- 
anese-Americans in handling some of the 
problems of intelligence. 

I may say that I was vitally interested 
in that problem because I come from Cal- 
ifornia, where the people have not always 
been friendly to the Japanese. We were 
certainly prepared to raise that question 
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in the event the question of statehood for 
Hawaii came up. Our very, very thor- 
ough investigation of that subject sub- 
stantiates what the gentleman from 
Louisiana has stated, that is, that there 
is not one iota of evidence as far as we 
could find a disloyalty on the part of those 
people, 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusettts. In 
fact, there is a tremendous amount of 
evidence of the fact that they have been 
extremely cooperative in maintaining 
discipline and cooperating with the 
United States Government forces in that 
entire area, even under the most difficult 
circumstances under regulations which 
have been put into effect in the Hawaiian 
area. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. May I add 
that Admiral Nimitz appeared and add- 
ed his testimony in corroboration of the 
statement which has just been made. 

Mr. LARCADE. That is quite correct. 
I would like to make this further state- 
ment to the committee that practically 
all of the first generation of Japanese 
who had migrated to Hawaii have prac- 
tically all died and that most of the Jap- 
anese now in Hawaii are native-born. 
As a matter of fact, 85 percent of the 
present population of Hawaii are native- 
born people of the territory. 

Aside from the hearings of the com- 
mittee where we had the benefit of testi- 
mony by all the high-ranking Army and 
Navy officers, I have, since the investiga- 
tion by the committee, had an oppor- 
tunity to speak to many Army and Navy 
Officers who were stationed in Hawaii 
from 1 to 4, 5, and 6 years, and on various 
occasions they told be that they ap- 
proved of statehood for Hawaii unquali- 
fledly. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. I have been very much 
interested in what would happen if we 
admitted Hawaii into the Union at this 
time and made no provision for the other 
islands of the Pacific. I have a feeling 
that it might very probably mean that 
we would leave such islands as Guam 
and the rest of the islands of the Pacific 
in an indefinite status to remain in that 
status for the rest of time. 

I wonder what the gentleman from 
Louisiana thinks of the idea of including 
in the state of Hawaii the entire Ameiri- 
can territory in the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. LARCADE. I do not think that 
question has any bearing at all upon this 
matter. I do not think there is any 
comparison there because Hawaii is in a 
separate and distinct category. For the 
last 50 years Hawaii has been part of the 
United States and these other possessions 
of ours are in a separate category en- 
tirely. Hawaii is part of the United 
States by virtue of the fact that it now 
is a Territory and they are qualified in 
every respect to assume the responsibil- 
ities of statehood. 

Mr. POAGE. But Guam has been an 
American Territory for 50 years. If we 
create a State that does not include all 
of the territory in the Pacific Ocean, will 
we not make it impossible to pick up at 
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a later date and provide civil government 
for those islands? They were managed 
from Hawaii. Their government actu- 
ally has been administered from Hawaii 
for quite a long time. I wonder why we 
could not simply make them a part of the 
State or make them counties of that 
State and give them a civil government 
at this time. We have done it with the 
islands off the coast of Louisiana which 
have been made a part of the State of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LARCADE. In reply to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, I might say that 
there is nothing to prevent us from con- 
sidering this problem in the future, but 
we do not have that question under con- 
sideration at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read the entire 
debate in the House and Senate when 
Hawaii was admitted into the Union as 
a Territory, and reference thereto will 
disclose that there was no question but 
that Hawaii would be granted statehood 
after being admitted as a Territory. As 
a matter of fact, the then distinguished 
Senator Caffery, from Louisiana, who op- 
posed the admission of Hawaii into the 
Union as a Territory, stated that if Ha- 
waii was admitted as a Territory, from 
the law and precedent quoted in the ar- 
gument that Hawaii must be admitted 
into the Union as a State. The entire de- 
bate and argument bears this out, and 
I think that this country and Govern- 
ment assumed this obligation when Ha- 
waii was admitted into the Union as a 
Territory, and in view of the fact that 
Hawaii is prepared to assume all of the 
responsibilities of statehood that Hawaii 
is now entitled to be admitted to state- 
hood. 

Therefore, the issue of whether or not 
Hawaii should be granted statehood is 
not the issue. This issue was closed when 
Hawaii was admitted as a Territory. 

The only issue here is whether or not 
Hawaii will be granted home rule or self- 
government and be entitled to represen- 
tation in the Congress of the United 
States, or, as our forefathers claimed, 
the issue in the American Revolution— 
whether Hawaii shall have “taxation 
without representation.” 

Our flag flies over every public build- 
ing and over the islands of Hawaii, and 
Hawaii is our first line of defense in the 
Pacific, and this is the only part of the 
United States that was actually attacked 
during the last World War II. 

Mr. Chairman, is there any question 
that Hawaii is part of the United States 
now? 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I know 
that many of my distinguished colleagues 
from the South have asked me why I 
have given my approval to the admission 
of Hawaii into the Union because of the 
racial issue which has been raised in this 
debate due to the large Asiatic and Mon- 
golian population of Hawaii. 

Mr. Chairman, every Member of this 
House is aware of my position on this 
question, as I have stated same here on 
the floor of the House, and I do not think 
that I am inconsistent in my position in 
regard to this question in approving the 
admittance of Hawaii into the Union. 

As I have stated here, my people, the 
South, and myself have definite opinions 
in regard to the racial question; how- 
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ever, on my visit to Hawaii I observed 
men and women and children of all races 
intermingling and assimilating in per- 
fect peace and harmony. If that is their 
way of life, that is their business, and 
they are entitled to their way of life. 

In the South we do not approve of this 
way of life, and this should be our busi- 
ness; and, like Hawaii, all that we ask is 
that we be given the same privilege to 
make our own determination in this re- 
spect. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no fears for the 
future of Hawaii, and I am of the opin- 
ion that when Hawaii is admitted into 
the Union that there will be another shin- 
ing star added to the constellation in 
our flag, and that we may depend upon 
Hawaii exercising the fullest realization 
of a glorious, patriotic, and peaceful 
State. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LEFEVRE]. 

Mr. LeFEVRE. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that, if we are going to dem- 
onstrate to the rest of the world our sin- 
cerity in promoting democracy, we are 
justified in granting statehood to Ha- 
waii now. 

The House Committee on Public Lands 
had long and intensive hearings on this 
subject and not a single witness ap- 
peared in opposition to the bill. In addi- 
tion to several Congressmen who have 
visited the islands in connection with this 
proposed statehood, we heard represent- 
atives of the Army, the Navy, and Secre- 
tary of the Interior Krug. Secretary 
Krug’s report was the result of his recent 
visit to Hawaii and was very much in de- 
tail, favoring the passage of the bill now. 
Several witnesses from Hawaii also were 
here. These native Hawaiians repre- 
sented the island government and also 
the business interests, and without ex- 
ception each and every witness proved 
that these people have fulfilled every re- 
quirement for statehood. 

Hawaii became an organized Territory 
of the United States in 1900 and the Or- 
ganic Act, under which it has operated 
since that time, resembles in every ma- 
terial respect the original treaty under 
which the Territories that were created 
in the continental United States later 
became States. 

As our continental Territories ulti- 
mately became States, by the same token 
the people of Hawaii have a right to ex- 
pect statehood. This is not a new desire 
on their part. Since 1903, either by peti- 
tions or resolutions of the Territorial leg- 
islature, on 15 different occasions these 
loyal Americans have let their desires be- 
come known to the Congress. Up to now 
15 different bills have been introduced in 
the Congress to grant statehood to Ha- 
waii. This year we have H. R. 49, intro- 
duced by my friend the Delegate from 
Hawaii, the Honorable JoSEPH RIDER Fan- 
RINGTON, and by a strange coincidence 
bill No. 49, if passed, will give our Union 
the forty-ninth State. 

I regret that I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to visit this “gem of the Pacific,” 
as Hawaii has been called, but I hope to 
have this opportunity some day. We 
should picture over 500,000 people, nearly 
90 percent of whom are American citi- 
zens, waiting patiently for the day when 
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they might receive the full benefits of 
American citizens. 

In 1945 Hawaii's internal-revenue pay- 
ments to the United States Treasury were 
more than was paid by any of 14 States, 
and they have maintained this relative 
level consistently for upward of 10 years, 
Citizens of Hawaii pay Federal taxes on 
exactly the same basis as do the citizens 
of any State, but they have no vote in 
either levying the taxes or disbursing the 
revenues. This is taxation without rep- 
resentation. 

We must not have the idea that in 
granting statehood to Hawaii we are 
taking on an additional burden. Quite 
the opposite is true. The gross assessed 
value of real property in these islands is 
over $500,000,000. With the exception of 
Oklahoma, this is higher than that of 
any State at the time of admission into 
the Union. In 1944 internal-revenue 
collections in Hawaii were 13 times 
greater than the Federal grants to Ha- 
waii, including expenditures for relief 
and other aid. The total value of her 
three leading agricultural products, 
namely, sugar, pineapples, and coffee, 
exceeds $112,000,000, and the total im- 
ports from the mainland of the United 
States to Hawaii in 1940 ranked Hawaii 
fifth among the customers of the United 
States. 

Hawaii maintains a high standard in 
Government service and the people have 
shown a keen interest and ability in local 
self-government. Except for the ap- 
pointed offices for over 40 years, the Ter- 
ritory has had complete local self-gov- 
ernment. Records show that in 1944, 85 
percent of the registered voters voted, 
and I ask how many of our States can 
meet that average? I could say a great 
deal about their fine schools, but it will 
suffice to say here that their teachers are 
exceptionally well-equipped and better 
paid than the average teacher in our own 
schools. Furthermore the attendance 
records exceed what we find here at 
home. 

Some have worried about the loyalty 
of these people. Both Army and Navy 
intelligence authorities testified that not 
a single act of sabotage was committed 
by any resident of Hawaii before, during, 
or after the attack on Pearl Harbor. Ha- 
waii furnished its quota in the armed 
services under selective service, and also 
by voluntary enlistment raised a bat- 
talion of infantry among those of Japa- 
nese descent which made an outstand- 
ing record for bravery. 

Therefore the Committee on Public 
Lands feels that this Territory of Ha- 
waii has met every necessary require- 
ment to be granted statehood and unani- 
mously approved H. R. 49. I hope the 
House today will agree with the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, the distinguished Delegate 
from Hawaii, the Honorable JOSEPH FAR- 
RINGTON, and the Public Lands Commit- 
tee both have performed a great service 
in drawing attention to the importance 
of Hawaiian statehood in our national 
defense and in our good relations with 
Asia and the people of the Pacific. No 
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one could have worked harder than Mr, 
FARRINGTON for Hawaiian stateliood; no 
committee could have been more con- 
siderate. 

Asia has more people than has any 
other continent. Over half of the peo- 
ple of the world are in countries border- 
ing the Pacific Ocean. It is very fortu- 
nate for us that we have a strong, loyal, 
Pacific-minded body of American citi- 
zens living and working harmoniously 
together in the middle of the Pacific area. 
Immediate admission of these people of 
Hawaii to statehood would have a power- 
ful psychological effect throughout the 
entire Pacific. It would extend a per- 
manent and substantial sphere of influ- 
ence thousands of miles west of the main- 
land toward Guam, our western-most 
line of defense. It would signify to 
thousands of Pacific islanders and to 
millions of people in Asia that the ocean 
is no longer a barrier to the extension of 
the democratic way of life. It would 
confirm our national reputation for the 
full development of local self-govern- 
ment and for the democratic application 
of the federal principle. 

We are going to be called upon to de- 
velop plans of government for Guam and 
American Samoa and for the former 
Japanese mandated islands which are 
now under United States trusteeship. 
As we do so, our activities and policies 
will be watched by the entire interna- 
tional community. I cannot think of a 
better way to inaugurate these activities 
than by granting full statehood to the 
people of Hawaii, thus recognizing their 
maturity as a loyal American commu- 
nity and their strategic importance to 
the Nation as a whole. 

Hawaii as a State would always be 
defense-minded. Her congressional del- 
egation would support the armed forces 
as do the congressional delegations from 
all seacoast States. 

Hawaii will also be a great asset to the 
Nation in fostering our national pro- 
grams throughout the Pacific area. It 
could help to provide the vast number of 
Pacific islands with agricultural, educa- 
tional, and public-health facilities, for 
in all of these fields its achievements 
have already been exemplary. It could 
in effect be an agent of the Nation as a 
cultural, economic, and educational cen- 
ter. 

During the recent war, Hawaii was 
much more than a military base. It was 
an outpost of valiant civilian effort. It 
demonstrated what a sturdy American 
citizenry can do to protect their own and 
the Nation’s integrity under constant 
threat of enemy action. 

The people of Hawaii have long been 
paying tribute to the American way of 
life by their persistent demand for state- 
hood. They are not asking for independ- 
ence. They are not asking for domin- 
ion status nor for any status that would 
merely glorify their local separateness. 
Their only nationalism is American na- 
tionalism. They are asking with an 
overwhelming voice for normal absorp- 
tion into the body politic of the United 
States with all of the privileges and 
obligations of American citizenship. 

This is a vindication of the liberal 
policy of the United States. But we must 
follow out the logic of that policy. If 
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we hold out the American way of life 
to our newer citizens and that way of 
life is wholly and enthusiastically 
adopted by them, we must accord to 
them the full privileges and responsibili- 
ties which their experience and loyalty 
deserve. 

Today the people of Hawaii are mak- 
ing rich contributions to our national 
life, materially and culturally. Rather 
than their being financially dependent 
upon us, we are dependent upon them. 
Their contributions to the national reve- 
nues far exceed the benefits they receive 
from the National Treasury, and they 
buy from the mainland much more than 
we buy from them—including our tourist 
expenditures. 

We are already the gainers from 
Hawaii's participation in our national 
life. Let us even the score, at least po- 
litically, by according them the equal 
status which, as loyal and vital citizens, 
they richly deserve. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 14 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. COUDERT]. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
should much rather be spared the neces- 
sity of standing here and raising my voice 
in opposition to those hard-working and 
distinguished members of the subcom- 
mittee who are sponsoring this bill and 
particularly to stand up in opposition to 
that delightful, charming gentleman who 
represents the Territory of Hawaii. For- 
tunately, perhaps for my objectivity, as a 
new Member, I do not know the gentle- 
man very well and so I can be objective 
in my judgment of this matter because 
I gather that if one knows him well 
enough one has to very definitely and 
inevitably support the bill. If the distin- 
guished gentleman really were the issue 
and if he were to be the State of Ha- 
waii, or if he might be the two Senators 
for the rest of the natural life of the 
Republic I would be for the bill. It hap- 
pens. unfortunately, that that delight- 
ful gentleman, like all the rest of us, is 
only mortal and even if he is elevated, as 
one of my colleagues characterized it, 
to election to the Senate, he could not 
go on forever and he could not perform 
some feat of parthenogenesis and be 
two Senators at the same time. I may 
add further, to demonstrate my ob- 
jectivity, that I have not even visited 
the islands so that I have not become 
subject to the delightful and seductive in- 
fluences of which one hears so much. 
So let us get right down to the essentials 
of this situation. 

The chairman of the Rules Committee, 
in discussing the rule, indicated that 
there was not any opposition. I think 
he said no witnesses appeared in opposi- 
tion before the committee. There is, 
however, a witness very much in opposi- 
tion to this bill, a witness whose testi- 
mony I caused to be spread upon the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD some months ago. 
He is a gentleman well known to the 
American people, whose voice has been 
heard and whose judgment has been re- 
spected throughout the length and 
breadth of the land for more than half 
a century. I refer to that great citizen, 
that great statesman, the president 
emeritus of Columbia University, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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I should like to call the attention of 
the membership at this time to Dr. 
Butler’s comment upon this subject. 
Writing to the Secretary of the Interior, 
before this bill was reported to the floor 
of the House, he said: 

My Dran Mn. Secretary: May I call to your 
attention a matter which I regard of ex- 
treme importance to the Government and 
people of the United States. Under no cir- 
cumstances, should Alaska, Hawaii, or 
Puerto Rico, or any other outlying island or 
Territory be admitted as a State in our 
Federal Union. To do so, in my judgment, 
would mark the beginning of the end of the 
United States as we have known it and as 
it has become so familiar and so useful to 
the world, Our country now consists of a 
sound and compact area, bounded by Can- 
ada, by Mexico, and by the two oceans. To 
add outlying territory hundreds or thousands 
of miles away, with what certainly must be 
different interests from ours and very dif- 
ferent background, might easily mark, as I 
said, the beginning of the end. 

Think of what would happen were the 
vote of one Senator from Alaska or Hawaii 
or Puerto Rico to defeat the ratification of 
an important treaty affecting the policy and 
good order of the world. It is unthinkable 
that we should allow any such possibility. 


At that point I cease quoting Dr. 
Butler goes on with a paragraph indi- 
cating how this matter might be dealt 
with and other ways of satisfying any 
aspirations of the Hawaiian people for a 
greater measure of self-government. 

Now, another voice was raised in sup- 
port of this bill to which not sufficient 
emphasis has been given in this discus- 
sion, particularly on the Republican side 
of the aisle. In 1946 President Truman 
in his annual message on the state of 
the Union recommended immediate 
statehood for Hawaii. I think we just 
heard a message from President Tru- 
man making certain observations about 
a bill that passed this House. We have 
had various veto messages. I do not 
think it essential that we blindly follow 
the advice of the President in this matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. Not now, please; in 
afew moments. If the gentleman is not 
convinced when I get through, I will be 
delighted to yield. 

President Truman also advocated the 
admission of Alaska, as a State as soon 
as it is certain that that was the desire 
of the people. There has since been a 
plebiscite, and the Alaskans have indi- 
cated that they would like to be a State. 
And then the President goes on again: 

A plebiscite for Puerto Rico is advocated 
by which the island’s people might choose 
their form of government and ultimate 
status. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that the message of the President puts 
us where we are, squarely up against the 
issue of what we are going to do about 
these islands and Territorial possessions. 
There are a good many findings reported 
by the subcommittee as the result of 
their hearings; a good many points of 
interest, but many of them, to my mind, 
irrelevant biologic fission. They point 
out, for instance, that the population of 
the islands is some sixty-odd percent of 
oriental origin. They point out that the 
overwhelming area of land is owned by a 
tiny percentage of the people; they point 
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out that the total registration for the 
election of 1944, was a mere handful, 
84,000 people, of whom only 71,000 voted. 
And yet the sponsors of this bill would 
give those 71,000 people 2 United States 
Senators, 1 for each 35,000, whereas the 
State of New York gets 1 for each 
2,500,000. 

The real issue to my mind boils down 
to this, that the constitutional structure. 
of the United States is such as not to 
permit, as a practical matter, the ad- 
mission of any such Territory as the 
eight tiny volcanic islands 2,000 miles off 
the coast, or any other similar outlying 
territory because under the Constitution 
there must be two United States Sena- 
tors from each State. 

Much is made of the fact that when 
some of the existing States were admitted 
to the Union their population was less 
than that of Hawaii at the present time. 
The population of Nevada was less than 
that of Hawaii, but they were not 2,000 
miles off in the wastes of the Pacific. 
They were admitted at a time when con- 
ditions were very far different from the 
conditions that prevail today. Who 
would have the temerity now to suggest 
that if it were put up to the people of 
the United States anew they would vote 
to sustain the basis of representation 
that now exists in the Senate, to wit, two 
Senators for each State, no matter how 
widely the States may vary in number, 
wealth, and territory? 

The existing States came in as part of 
the development of our national conti- 
nental domain. They were a perfectly 
inevitable, natural development of our 
own population moving west and con- 
quering the great virgin continent. 
Those States were admitted at a time 
when the States were still most important 
entities—much more so than they are 
today in this great centralized new Gov- 
ernment which has grown up in the last 
20 years. If we begin admitting outlying 
territory, and if we are to give any credit 
to the President’s recommendation of 
1 year ago to take all three of them in, 
that will mean six additional United 
States Senators. Thus, we must admit 
that we are confronted with something 
of far-reaching significance. 

Bear this in mind: These people who 
are espousing this measure from outside 
and the committee itself speak of giving 
the Hawaiians self-determination. All 
right, give them more self - determination, 
but do not let them in as a State of the 
Union—they and the other Territories— 
to exercise two Senators’ worth of self- 
determination on us in the continental 
United States. My objection is constitu- 
tional. I think this bill should be voted 
down. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I rec- 
ognize that the gentleman is a great con- 
stitutional lawyer. On the basis of the 
arguments he has advanced he is op- 
posed to Hawaiian statehood, one, be- 
cause it is so far away over the waters 
from the continental United States, and 
two, because it would give Hawaii two 
Senators on the basis of 81,000 citizens 
eligible to vote in comparison with New 
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York's probably five or six million vot- 
ing citizens. I call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that since the period 
of the Civil War Nevada has been a 
State of the Union and has fewer eligible 
voters at the present time than does 
Hawaii. I would also call the attention 
of the gentleman to this additional fact. 
I think the statement is correct, and he 
can correct me if I am in error. The 
Republican National Convention, in its 
national platform, stated that it was in 
favor of statehood for both Hawaii and 
Alaska. Is the latter statement correct? 

Mr. COUDERT. That I do not know, 
but this is not the national convention. 
We are confronted with a present prob- 
lem. I am perfectly well aware of what 
the gentleman said about the State of 
Nevada. I can only say to that that I 
think there are two very important dis- 
tinctions. I think in the first place 
there is the historic distinction, the 
historic process that brought Nevada 
in as part of the development of our con- 
tinental contiguous domain. I think 
that there is all the difference in the 
world right now between the State of 
Nevada and Hawaii, because of the fact 
that the former is part of the continen- 
tal domain, where the population of the 
United States is swarming like bees from 
one State to another, and has all become 
one great, almost indistinguishable mass. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. May I say that the gen- 
tleman’s address is statesmanship of the 
highest order. I trust that when the bill 
is considered under the 5-minute rule 
he will continue the discussion because 
this proposal cannot stand up under his 
attack. 

Mr, CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. This is a most important mat- 
ter, and I think we ought to have as 
many of the Members here as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-one 
Members are present, not a quorum, 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 96] 


Andersen, Delaney Jenkins, Pa 

H. Carl Domengeaux Kearney 
Anderson, Calif. Douglas Kearns 
Andrews, N. T. Elliott Kee 

rden Ellis Keefe 
Bates, Ky. Elcaesser Kelley 
Bender Elston Kennedy 
Bland Feighan eogh 
Bloom Fernandez Kerr 
Boykin Flannagan Kilburn 
Bramblett Fletcher Lane 
Brooks Fogarty Latham 
Buck Folger McGarvey 
Buckley Fuller Maloney 

bey Gallagher Mansfield, Tex 

Butler ry Marcantonio 
Byrne, N. Y Gifford Meade, Ky 
Camp Gillie Miller, Conn, 
Carroll Gore Miller, Nebr. 
Case, N. J. Grant, Ind Morrison 
Celler Gwinn, N. Y. Morton 
Chapman Hand Murray, Tenn. 
Clark Hart Nodar 
Clason Hartley O'Brien 
Clements Hébert O'Toole 
Cooley Hedrick Pfeifer 
Cotton Heffernan Philbin 
Davis, Tenn. Horan Powell 
Dawson. Lil. Javits Price, Fla. 
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Rabin St. George Taylor 
yburn Scoblick Thomas, N. J 

Rayfiel Scott, Hardie Tibbott 
Rich Scott, Towe 
Richards Hugh D. Jr. Vinson 
Rivers Simpson, Pa. Vursell 
Robsion Smith, Ohio Whitten 
Rogers, Fla Smith, Va. Worley 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 


the Speaker having resumed the chair, 


Mr. Arenpds, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 49, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 320 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ARENDS, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 49) to enable the people of Hawaii 
to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and to be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original 
States, had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I address the 
House for the purpose of making the 
request of the Members that before they 
come to a vote on the bill which the Com- 
mittee has just been considering they 
read the splendid address of our colleague 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
COUDERT]. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, at the conclusion of the legisla- 
tive program of the day and following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include an editorial from the 
Denver Post of June 27 on wool. 


APPROPRIATIONS TO MEET EMERGEN- 
CIES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1948 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
4031) making appropriations to meet 
emergencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following 
sums are appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1948, and for other pur- 
poses, namely: 

OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 

There is hereby appropriated such amount 
as may be necessary to enable the Office of 
Government Reports to continue in opera- 
tion at the same rate and under the same 
authority as provided for such agency in the 
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fiscal year 1947 until the date of enactment 
of the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1948. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is 
hereby authorized to disburse, during the 
month of July 1947, one-twelfth of the 
amount provided in each appropriations for 
the Veterans’ Administration included in 
H. R, 3839 as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and there are hereby appropriated 
such amounts as may be necessary for such 
disbursements. l 

Automobiles and other conveyances for 
disabled veterans: The authority and funds 
provided under this heading in the “First 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1947“ (Pub- 
lic Law 663, 79th Cong.) are hereby con- 
tinued available until June 30, 1948. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Bureau of Animal Industry 


Control and eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease and rinderpest: To enable the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, during July, 1947, to 
control and eradicate foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease and rinderpest as authorized by the act 
of February 28, 1947 (Public Law 8), and 
the act of May 29, 1884, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
391; 21 U. S. C. 111-122), including expenses 
in accordance with section 2 of said Public 
Law 8, $5,000,000, to be merged with the ap- 
propriation made under this head in the Sec- 
ond Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1947 (Public Law 122). 


Sugar Rationing Administration 


Salaries and expenses: To enable the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to perform, during July 
1947, the functions and duties vested in him 
by the Sugar Control Extension Act of 1947 
(Public Law 30), $750,000, including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia; 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946; printing and binding; 
not to exceed $10,000 for test purchases of 
commodities and ration currency for en- 
forcement purposes; and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles: Provided, That not to exceed 
$40,000 may be transferred to the regular 
departmental appropriation for penalty mail 
as required by the act of June 23, 1944: 
Provided, That the amount herein, $400,000, 
shall be available exclusively for terminal 
leave. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to incur obligations for adminis- 
trative and force account expenses for the 
continued operation of any activity of the 
Department of the Interior for which pro- 
vision is made in H. R. 3123, a bill making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes, or in any Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, but for which obli- 
gations may not be incurred under the pro- 
visions of section 102 of the Second Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947 (Public 
law 122), and for War Agency Liquidation in 
accordance with the terms of the budget 
estimate contained in House document No. 
312: Provided, That such obligations shall 
not exceed the rate of obligation provided for 
such activity for the fiscal year 1947: Pro- 
vided further, That the authority conferred 
hereunder shall continue until July 31, 1947, 
or until the date of enactment of H. R. 3123 
into law, whichever is the earlier date, except 
in the case of War Agency Liquidation; which 
authority shall extend until the date of ap- 
proval of the appropriation act providing the 
supplemental appropriation for this activity 
for the fiscal year 1948. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
United States Conciliation Service 


For salaries and expenses from July 1, 
1947, to August 21, 1947, United States Con- 
ciliation Service, including printing and 


binding, travel, penalty mail and all expenses 
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authorized for such service in the Depart- 
ment of Labor Appropriation Act, 1947, 
$430,000. 

Sec. 2. This act may be cited as the 
“Emergency Appropriation Act“, 1948, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
& second. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
here a bill providing for certain things 
that seem to have to be taken care of 
right away before the first of July. One 
or two of them are necessary so that cer- 
tain agencies will not be wiped out arbi- 
trarily before the Senate and House con- 
ferees may get together and agree on a 
provision for them or, on the other hand, 
agree that no provision should be made. 

That would apply to the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, which may operate for 
1 month or until the bill is disposed of. 

There is also a provision that the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs may dis- 
burse one-twelfth of the amount pro- 
vided in each appropriation for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration so that they may 
make all disbursements that they re- 


There is also included for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration a continuance of 
availability of authority of funds pro- 
vided under the First Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act of 1947, Public Law 663, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, providing for 
the purchase of automobiles for veterans 
who have lost an arm or leg. 

There was $30,000,000 carried in that 
bill. The Veterans’ Administration esti- 
mates that they will have purchased 
somewhere between 14,500 and 15,000 
automobiles at a cost of approximately 
$24,000,000 by the 1st of July. 

In the Department of Agriculture there 
is $5,000,000 made available for the con- 
tinuation of the operation of the foot- 
and-mouth disease control in Mexico. 
I do not know what we have to do in 
connection with that. I do know that 
we have a committee presently in Mex- 
ico, with representatives from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, going over the 
picture and the method of operations. 
When they come back at the end of the 
week, we expect to have them in a week 
from today, and go over the picture and 
be able to present a final program, or as 
near as we can, with reference to that 
matter. 

There is also an item to allow the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to continue to oper- 
ate the sugar-control proposition, $750,- 
000, of which $400,000 will be for terminal 
leave. I do not know what we will have 
to do with that after the month of July. 
It is confined now to the one thing, in- 
dustrial operations. 

In the Department of the Interior, 
funds for administration and force ac- 
count expense are allowed to be con- 
tinued to be obligated. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr, HALLECK. There is one par- 
ticular matter which the gentleman 
mentioned and about which I should like 
to inquire in order to be clear about it. 
In the last Congress legislation was en- 
acted and money appropriated for the 
purchase of automobiles for amputee 
veterans. 

As I understand it, there is a continu- 
ance of that authority and an appropri- 
ation contained in the resolution that is 
presently before us? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. I have 
referred to that. There will be about 
$6,000,000 carried forward in the fiscal 
year 1948 so that they can continue to 
buy those automobiles as these people 
apply, who are entitled to them under the 
aw. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. Just following up the 
question of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HaLLEecK] do I understand the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations to say that there is authority for 
the continuation of the purchase of these 
automobiles, in addition to the appropri- 
ation itself? 

Mr. TABER. None beyond the amount 
of funds that is presently available. 

Mr. FORAND. But I mean the date. 

Mr, TABER. The date is set forward 
to June 30, 1948. 

Mr. FORAND. In this bill? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. FORAND. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr, BARRETT. Do I understand that 
there is an appropriation of $5,000,000 
carried in this resolution to continue 
the fight on foot-and-mouth disease in 
Mexico? 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. BARRETT. I understand they 
are or will shortly be out of funds, and 
I am very happy that the chairman has 
included that item in this resolution. 

Mr. TABER. There is one other item 
of $430,000 to continue available funds 
for the United States Conciliation Serv- 
ice in the Department of Labor so that 
there will be no question of that service 
going out for the moment. 

I believe that is all I care to say. 
These things we are told must be done 
at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is an extraordinary remedy for an extra- 
ordinary situation. We reach the dead- 
line today. This is June 30, the end of 
the fiscal year; and at 12 o’clock mid- 
night tonight all fimancial provision for 
the operation of the Government expires. 
All agencies and departments of the 
Government are without funds, and un- 
less the rules are suspended and this 


radical departure from the usual pro- 
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cedure is agreed to by a two-thirds vote 
of the House the Government closes its 
doors. There isno money to continue. 

Mr. Speaker, we are in the throes of 
a legislative jam without precedent in 
the history of the Nation. Never since 
the administration of President George 
Washington have we reached the end of 
the fiscal year with so little accomplished 
in the annual appropriation program. 
Of the 12 bills necessary to run the Gov- 
ernment we have sent only one to the 
President. 

There is a reason for everything. Cer- 
tainly there must be a reason for the 
delay which makes it necessary to take 
up a bill of this character on the last 
day of the year. What is the reason? 
Why is it that for the first time in 158 
years Congress has failed in its duty; 
has failed to perform its constitutional 
function? What extraordinary condi- 
tion brought this situation about? 

They explain by saying they had to 
get organized. But we had to get or- 
ganized 2 years ago. In the last corre- 
sponding session, the first session of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, ending on the 
30th day of June 1945, we had passed all 
the supply bills. Every bill had gone to 
the President and had become law. 

Then they tell us the legislative budget 
delayed them. There was no occasion 
for the legislative budget to delay them. 
They have not paid any attention to it, 
anyway. So there is no alibi there. 

Now, there is a reason. Why have we 
been so dilatory? The original schedule 
which was printed and distributed to the 
members of the committee called for the 
report of the last of the 12 supply bills to 
the House on May 20. It was prepared 
after the committees had been organized 
and were ready for business. Why has 
not the schedule been adhered to? 

The answer is that to be found in the 
failure of the committee to make an ag- 
gressive attack on the program, in its 
predilection to make fruitless excursions 
up blind alleys, in the verboseness and 
addition to Bointless detail. Page after 
page of the voluminous hearings contrib- 
ute nothing to the information required 
to draft the bills. The inquiries have not 
been properly analyzed and organized. 
Hours are consumed on collateral mat- 
ters which could have been dispensed 
with and the final draft of the bill 
have remained unaffected. We sim- 
ply did not get the work done. There has 
been plenty of time in which to do it, but 
we have not done it. 

Another cause for delay has been the 
lack of competent investigators. Instead 
of employing trained investigators from 
the FBI as we have done heretofore— 
men who were experienced and especially 
qualified for this work, men who could be 
relied on to handle it efficiently and ex- 
peditiously—we have gone out in the 
highways and by-ways and brought in 
men with preconceived opinions and ob- 
jectives. 

They were to uncover unsavory condi- 
tions of maladministration, diversion of 
funds or other matters prejudicial to the 
departments and when they failed to 
find such conditions the investigations 
were extended into a series of fishing ex- 
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peditions which consumed more time 
than the investigations warranted. 

In other words, we are in precisely the 
same situation in which we found our- 
selves at the close of the last world war. 

When the Sixty-sixth Congress con- 
vened in 1920, its first interest was to in- 
vestigate the conduct of the war. 
Surely, in the expenditure of all those 
funds, billions of dollars, and in the 
management of a world war there were 
rare and racy scandals galore to be un- 
earthed, and no stone was to be left 
unturned. 

We spent a million dollars investigat- 
ing the war. Every recess was explored, 
every transaction was sifted. And all 
we ever discovered of a derogatory na- 
ture was that the Army bought more 
bridles and saddles than we had horses. 
No indictments were ever returned. No 
criminal processes were ever started. 
But we got a million dollars’ worth of 
satisfaction out of knowing that Ameri- 
cans are honest and trustworthy. 

We are going through the same proc- 
esses today. The only difference is that 
it was a bigger and longer war and we 
spent more money and covered more 
territory. The result will be the same. 
Americans are siill hcnest and efficient. 
But it is taking so long to find it out 
that all the investigators have not yet 
reported and the supply bills have not 
been passed in time to meet the dead line 
at the close of the fiscal year. 

I am glad to be able to commend the 
bill in one particular. It maintains in- 
violable the constitutional prerogative of 
the House of Representatives to origi- 
nate appropriations bills. An attempt 
was made in another body to usurp this 
long-established privilege of the House 
by reporting a similar bill, one perhaps 
more conprehensive. 

As a matter of fact, this bill is deficient 
in many respects. It comprises only five 
items when there aré numbers of agen- 
cies and services in the same predica- 
ment. Practically all departments of the 
Government are left without visible 
means of support at the closing of the 
fiscal year prior to enactment of the 
money bills. You ask how those not pro- 
vided for in the pending bill are to be 
maintained. And you will be surprised 
to know. The others are being called up 
over the telephone and told to go ahead 
and pay nc attention to appropriations 
or lack of appropriations, and we will 
make it all right. 

In other words, we have government 
by telephone. It is an astounding way of 
running the Government, but nothing 
should surprise us these eventful days. 
Why bother to pass the appropriation 
bills when we can settle the whole matter 
by dialing the right number and reassure 
the dazed bureaucrats at the other end 
of the line without authorization from 
the subcommittee, from the committee, 
or from the House, much less the Senate 
and the President. We live in a wonder- 
ful age. 

But we are maintaining the primacy of 
the House in appropriations. Every few 
years another body decides to take over 
the initiation of money bills and starts 
proceedings, but each time, as in this in- 
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stance, prompt and emphatic action and 
comment have reafiirmed the constitu- 
tional right of the House. I congratulate 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER], for his 
prompt action in protection of the rights 
of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, while I regret the tardi- 
ness with which the appropriation bills 
have been reported, we face a condition 
and not a theory. There is no alterna- 
tive but to pass the pending bill. Under 
the circumstances, the minority must 
perforce join in the passage of the con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Spéaker, at the 
hotel where I reside in Washington, and 
where I have resided for the last 13 years, 
there is a very frequent visitor in the 
lobby of evenings. I know very little 
about the gentleman except I know him 
by name. But he is one of the most 
happy and felicitous gentlemen I ever 
knew. When he discusses the affairs of 
the day he is never handicapped by facts. 
One night he can tell you that he has had 
dinner with John D. Rockefeller and the 
next night, with the greatest of eclat he 
will say that he has just come back from 
Miami, where he had done all the interior 
decorating of the homes of 10 United 
States Senators. His flights of fancy are 
so unique that they bafle all description. 
But he is not handicapped by the facts. 

Now, my dear friend from Missouri 
certainly is not-handicapped by the facts 
either. The fact of the matter is that the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill 
was approved on July 20 last year, when 
our very esteemed friend from Elsberry, 
Mo., was chairman of the Committee on 


Appropriations of the House of Repre- 


sentatives. This year it went to the 
White House before the fiscal year ended. 

The appropriation bill for the District 
of Columbia was approved on July 9, 
1946, for the current fiscal year. 

The appropriation bill for State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce was approved on 
July 5. 


The appropriation bill for the Interior : 


Department on July 1. 

The legislative appropriation bill on 
July 1. 

The Navy appropriation bill on July 8. 

The appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Federal Security was 
not approved until July 26, 1946, when 
my esteemed friend from the great Com- 
monwealth of Missouri was the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

He mentions the fact that the jam is 
greater than it was since the days of 
George Washington. That does not make 
me a bit unhappy. We had very solid 
government in the days of George Wash- 
ington, and if by time, and by scrutiny, 
and by exploration of all the items it 
takes a little longer, and we retrieve 
thosé essences of freedom that were man- 
ifest in the days of George Washington, 
I shall be happy even in 1947. 

The fact of the matter is that our 
friend, if anyone in the United States and 
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particularly in the Congress of the United 
States, is responsible for any delay that 
may have ensued in the preparation of 
appropriation bills. Certainly some 
measure of the responsibility can be laid 
upon his doorstep. 

I was one of that joint committee of 
12 Members of the Senate and the House 
that fabricated and formulated the Re- 
organization Act. I was deeply interested 
in the legislative budget. So was the 
President of the United States. On the 
2d day of August 1946 when he handed 
me a pen at the White House after he 
signed that bill, he expressed his partic- 
ular interest in the legislative budget in 
the hope that it would make for efficiency 
and economy in Government. But it is 
not so easy to pull a legislative budget out 
of the air, sometimes. There should be 
some background and there should be 
some effort, and there was, consonant, of 
course, with the time that was available. 

My friend from Missouri, instead of 
chiding the Congress and particularly 
this side of the aisle for any dereliction 
of duty, ought to remember that he went 
home when the session was over in 1946, 
and no investigating staff was set up and 
no effort was made to develop the ground- 
work upon which a legislative budget 
should be predicated in January of 1947. 
We came here without tools, we came 
here without data, we came here without 
information except that which we could 
gather in a short space of time. But from 
the 3d day of January until the 15th day 
of February we organized 104 Members 
of the Senate and House into the Joint 
Legislative Budget Committee, and in 
that time « committee of 20 was selected, 
10 from either body, to do the work. In 
that time we sat down with accountants 
very special in character and ability for 
the purpose of getting the background 
and formulating the necessary estimates 
with which to make a report to the Con- 
gress. The law itself said that the dead- 
line was the 15th day of February, so we 
had 30 days in which to wrestle with the 
President’s $37,500,000,000 budget. 

My friend from Missouri, who can 
sometimes be a little difficult, and I say it 
in a friendly way, because I have a deep 
affection for him, could at least have 
given us a little pitch and engaged some 
people and suggested that, if there was 
going to be a change of political com- 
plexion in this and in another body, 
perhaps we ought to get together and 
provide money and regularize the pro- 
cedure, whereby when we came back in 
January of 1947 we would have a founda- 
tion upon which to build the superstruc- 
ture of economy. My friend from Mis- 
souri will not deny it. We all went home, 
certainly, but the responsibility was on 
the Democratic side of the aisle because 
they were in charge of the Congress. He 
was the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, and he could have come to 
us and said, “Now, there is a possibility 
of a change in the political complexion 
of this body.” 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 
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Mr. HALLECK. I want to commend 
the gentleman, who is an able member 
of the Appropriations Committee, and 
the chairman of that great committee, 
the very able gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taper], together with their Repub- 
lican colleagues on that committee, for 
the splendid and diligent efforts they 
have put forth to cut the President’s 
padded budget. The gentleman from 
Missouri inquires why it takes time to 
get these appropriation bills out. I am 
sure the gentleman from Illinois will 
agree with me that it takes more time to 
examine a budget carefully and to find 
the places where items can be cut with- 
out interfering with any essential func- 
tion of Government than it does to just 
rubber stamp the executive request. As 
the gentleman ably pointed out, the Re- 
publicans of this Congress have been cut- 
ting the budget and they have been cut- 
ting it over the stubborn, unrelenting 
resistance of Mr. Truman, his adminis- 
tration, and his satellites here in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank my good 
friend, the majority leader, for that very 
great contribution. 

Finally, let me say this: Is there such 
a magic to June 30? The Government 
still has not lost its capacity to deal with 
an emergent situation. The difference 
is, of course, that we used to have an 
emergency every 24 hours, years ago. 
Now we get one only at the end of the 
fiscal year, and perhaps one other in the 
course of a whole fiscal year. So we 
have the capacity to deal with it and 
that is precisely what we are doing today. 
We are doing it because the House has 
a deep and abiding conviction as to the 
reductions that have been made in the 
appropriation bills. 

We do not propose, therefore, to relent 
even slightly in that conviction because 
these economies are in the interest of the 
people of the United States of America. 

So, I am not concerned about the ca- 
pacity of Republican representative Gov- 
ernment to deal with any crisis that may 
come along. This will enable us, of 
course, to give a great accounting of our 


economical stewardship to the people of 


the United States. 

If you want an example—we were tak- 
ing testimony on the appropriation bill 
for the Department of Agriculture for 
seven long weeks. There were 413 wit- 
nesses. It took nearly 3 months to start 
with a bill and finally get it to the floor 
of the House. There you have to scru- 
tinize and explore the appropriation of 
every dollar. That is one of the reasons 
why with some pride, and with humility, 
we can say that economies totaling hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars were finally 
effectuated. If we ever expect to elimi- 
nate duplication, lack of efficiency, and 
waste from Government, it will be only 
in proportion as we take every dollar that 
the humble, horny-handed, hard-fisted 
citizens of the country contribute to the 
Treasury of the United States of America, 
lift it up, turn it over twice, then lay it 
down and determine what to do with it. 
That, of course, is a technique somewhat 
unknown to our friends on the other side 
during their stewardship of the last 14 
years. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. As long as the gen- 
tleman has made such an elaborate 
statement concerning the Members on 
this side of the aisle, may I ask the 
chairman a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. With the greatest of 
pleasure. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. During the time 
that you were chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, how many objec- 
tions did you have from the Democratic 
side, the minority, to legitimate cuts in 
the bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. From my friend from 
California, very little. I take off my 
hat to him. He deserves a pat on the 
back for his good work. But my friend 
will agree that perhaps I could not as 
properly say as much about some others. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
gentleman from Illinois spoke about the 
gentleman from Missouri not laying the 
groundwork here before January 3 for 
the legislative budget. I remember very 
distinctly that certain of the Republican 
leadership moved in here shortly after 
November 5 and worked so hard that 
the tax bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON] was 
brought up very shortly after the Ist of 
January. 3 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But my friend forgets 
that notwithstanding the fact that some 
of our people may have moved in here, 
we still had no authority until the com- 
plexion of the House had finally end 
Officially changed, that is, as to the 
speakership and the chairmanship of 
the various committees. 

Before the time is up, may I venture 
one other observation with respect to my 
friend from Missouri's observation about 
George Washington and the allegation 
that today sees the most acute delay in 
completing appropriation bills since 
Washington’s day. The answer is very 
simple. There was but one New Deal 
since the days of the Father of Our Coun- 
try and among the many other chores 
which the Republicans inherited was the 
job of exploring its many activities 
carefully so that sound government in 
the true American tradition might be 
restored. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, within my brief lifetime I have heard 
most of the great orators of both pulpit 
and platform in public life in America 
during the last quarter of a century. 
And it is my considered opinion that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
is the premier of them all. He excells in 
charm of address, and in his ability to 
convince against their will any audience 
that might be assembled. And his golden 
eloquence would charm the birds out of 
the trees. 

And when you associate with him the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana, 
whose rating as a prospective contender 
for the nomination at Chicago next year 
is rapidly mounting, and who has just 
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spoken so effectively on the bill, I tell 
you, you have there a real team to deal 
with. 

But even the persuasive eloquence of 
these two gifted advocates cannot ob- 
scure the real issue before the House. 

The gentleman from Indiana says it 
takes time to investigate and legislate 
economically, and he patiently explains 
that it is because it has required so much 
time that they have not been able to 
get more than one bill to the President 
in six calendar months. But he over- 
looks the fact that 79 Congresses, many 
of them controlled by his party, have 
been confronted 158 times with this situ- 
ation, and certainly he would not have 
us believe that those under Republican 
control were derelict in their duty and 
did not investigate thoroughly enough. 
It is an engaging talking point but it 
falls far short of explaining why for the 
first time in 158 years they have only 
been able to get one bill to the White 
House in 6 months. 

And then he offers a further novel 
suggestion. He suggests that because 
the dictatorial minority would not co- 
operate, the downtrodden majority have 
not been able to get the rest of the appro- 
priation bills to the White House. 

But we did cooperate. We cooperated 
better than the members of the gentle- 
man’s own party. When the question 
of cutting the budget $6,000,000,000 or 
$4,500,000,000 hung in the balance it was 
my personal vote in the committee that 
determined the amount of the proposed 
cut. I voted to cut six billion instead 
of four and one-half billion, and my 
vote was decisive. But so few of the 
gentleman’s colleagues on the commit- 
tee favored retrenchment that I have 
been unable to get them to cooperate with 
me in bringing out a conference report 
that would reduce the budget $6,000,000,- 
000 or any other amount. 

It is not necessary for us on this side 
of the aisle to protest our determination 
to save money. We rescinded more 
money in the last Congress than has 
been rescinded in all other Congresses 
combined. The amount rescinded in this 
Congress is a mere token compared with 
the amount we returned to the Federal 
Treasury in the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

There is a mark to shoot at. And if 
we had been in control of this Congress 
it is my conviction that we would have 
rescinded a larger sum than is to the 
credit of the party in power up to this 
time. And I shall demonstrate the ac- 
curacy of that estimate before the end of 
the session. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK, I do not recall wheth- 
er I picked it up in the newspapers, or 
where, but my understanding somewhere 
along the line has been that the gentle- 
man was against the $4,500,000,000 cut 
or the $6,000,000,000 cut; that he was 
standing right with the President. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman’s in- 
formation is nebulous. It was my per- 
sonal vote that set the proposed cut in 
the budget at $6,000,000,000. On a sub- 
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sequent occasion in the House I voted, 
not against the $6,000,000,000 cut, but 
against the refusal of the majority to in- 
dicate where the cut was to be applied. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Illinois is trying to throw a smoke 
screen across the present situation by 
charging that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon] failed to appoint 
experts and investigators on the Appro- 
priations Committee. I wonder what 
charge would have been hurled against 
the gentleman if he had appointed them. 
I can see the wave that would have gone 
out through the country about a Demo- 
cratic chairman, who would no longer be 
chairman after January 3, stacking the 
committee, and the charge of patronage 
would have been hurled at the gentle- 
man. The responsibility rested with 
them after the election date, because 
they knew they were going to take over 
control of the House. The responsibility 
was with them to negotiate or contact 
the gentleman in connection with ap- 
pointments. Furthermore, the gentle- 
man from Indiana, the majority leader 
(Mr. Hatieck] certainly went out of his 
way—and we accept it as a compliment 
but the gentleman did not intend it as 
a compliment—the gentleman went out 
of his way to bring about discord in the 
House, which we refused to recognize 
although he made the mistake when he 
made the sarcastic reference to those on 
the Democratic side as being satellites 
of President Truman. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. Backsight 
always has the advantage of foresight. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must not neglect 
my friend, the gentleman from Illinois, 
As he well says, we should stick to the 
facts. 

My friend says I should have organized 
an investigation during the interim be- 
tween the adjournment of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress and the convening of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

That is exactly what I did do. The 
gentleman will recall—and all members 
of the committee will recall—that 3 
weeks prior to adjournment I requested 
them—collectively and individually—to 
file with the clerk of the committee a list 
or statement of agencies and activities 
they thought should be investigated dur- 
ing the vacation of Congress. I asked 
them to cooperate in making investiga- 
tions of the departments on items in the 
bill on which they would sit in this ses- 
sion. And I recall, and the gentleman 
will recall, that he did not ask for an in- 
vestigation of any agency. If he had in- 
dicated any investigation which he 
thought might be prosecuted with ad- 
vantage while Congress was in recess, the 
investigation would have been made by 
men from the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the most carefully trained opera- 
tors in the world, and we would have pre- 
sented him with an authoritative and un- 
biased report on his return to the House 
in January—or sooner if desired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it not a fact that 
my friend from Missouri labored long and 
earnestly to have the legislative budget 
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deferred until the 15th of April, fully 60 
days, rather than to have it on the 15th 
of February? And is it not true that 
my friend from Missouri had at least 
90 days from August 2 until election day 
when he was still chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and as a mat- 
ter of fact, properly so, expected to re- 
main in charge after November of 1946, 
and could have set up some kind of a 
regularized staff so that this data could 
have been assembled whether he was in 
charge or he was not in charge? 

Mr. CANNON. We did have such a 
staff. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But they did noth- 
ing, they did nothing. 

Mr. CANNON. They did nothing for 
the gentleman from Illinois because he 
requested nothing. I not only requested 
the committees to requisition investiga- 
tors for studies during recess but I re- 
quested every individual member of the 
committee to indicate any subject or de- 
partment he wanted to investigate; and 
the gentleman from Illinois was not in- 
terested. He did not indicate anything 
he wanted taken up. If he had we would 
have put the FBI on the job and they 
would have given him any information 
he wanted. In the last 3 years they have 
never failed to deliver. In all the in- 
vestigations made there has never been 
the slightest criticism of their work or 
the results they secured. If there had 
been any criticism we would have put 
another man on the job and have kept 
putting men on the job until it was satis- 
factory. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let us get back to 
my first statement. For the first time 
in the history of the Congress we have 
reached the end of the fiscal year with 
only one supply bill in the White House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Speaker, I come not 
to apologize for the record of the Re- 
publican majority in this House upon 
appropriations, but to brag about it. 

We have been through a troublesome 
time, a troublesome time with the de- 
partments representing the only New 
Deal since George Washington. We 
have had to set up an investigatorial 
staff, and it has been a staff of the great- 
est accountants, analysts, and Govern- 
ment specialists in the United States; 
and the service they have rendered is 
something of which we and they may 
well be proud. In one agency alone the 
Government’s position was bettered as a 
result of their operation to the tune of 
$750,000,000, and in many other agencies 
the foundation was laid for the recovery 
of enormous sums of money this year. 
and next year, and years after. 

No member of the Republican major- 
ity has offered a motion to recommit an 
appropriation bill restoring practically 
all the cuts that were made in the agri- 
culture appropriation bill and some of 
the other bills, as some of our friends 
on the minority side of the aisle have 
done. 

The gentleman from Missouri upon 
the roll call on the adoption of the leg- 
islative budget—and I have it here in 
front of me on page 60 of the general 
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committee report—was among the 22 
“noes” who voted against the adoption 
of that report calling for a $6,000,000,000 
cut. I remember occasions when he 
voted against the $6,000,000,000 over in 
the committee, and then against the 
$4,500,000,000; but let me indicate this 
so that we may have the picture com- 
pletely. There were a couple of bills 
that my friend from Illinois left out of 
his account, bills that were left over after 
July 1 of last year. One was the mil- 
itary appropriation bill that did not be- 
come law until the 16th of July. The 
other was the Government corporations 
bill which did not become law until the 
25th of July. Nine out of 12 of the 
regular annual bills did not become law 
before the ist of July last year. This 
year I hope we shall do better than they 
by getting them all out by the 15th of 
July. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken, and two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SPEAKER EMPOWERED TO SIGN 
ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
tomorrow it shall be in order for the 
Clerk to receive messages from the Sen- 
ate and for the Speaker to sign any en- 
rolled bill or joint resolution he finds 
properly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes after the 
other special orders today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 49) to enable the 
people of Hawaii to form a constitution 
and State government and to be ad- 
mitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 49, 
with Mr. Arenps in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at the point fol- 
lowing my statement earlier in the day 
on this matter, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am for statehood for Hawaii be- 
cause, in the first place, its people are 
nearly all American citizens who have 
Played and are destined to play a con- 
structive role in our national life; 
secondly, because I want to eliminate 
every possible barrier to our prosperous 
commercial relations with the richest 
overseas Territory of the United States; 
and finally, because I am fully convinced 
that, as a State, Hawaii will become an 
even stronger factor in our national de- 
fense and in our good relations with the 
entire Pacific area, including the con- 
tinent of Asia. 

Apparently the people of the Nation 
are already overwhelmingly convinced 
of this, too, for national organizations, 
public-opinion polis, and editorials have 
strongly supported statehood for Hawaii. 

In view of Hawaii's economic impor- 
tance and the fact that she is normally 
the fifth best customer of the continen- 
tal United States, it is easily understand- 
able that businessmen would support 
statehood. Resolutions supporting state- 
hood have been received from the Cham- 

ber of Commerce of the United States, 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, California State Chamber of 
Commerce, San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, and the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. Many State and 
city chambers of commerce and other 
business organizations throughout the 
country have reiterated the stand of 
their national bodies. 

However, businessmen are by no means 
the only ones who feel that Hawaii 
should become an equal partner in the 
Union. Groups with widely diversified 
interests and views have given their 
support to statehood at their national 
conventions and meetings. 

Organizations representing labor and 


veterans are on record in support of 
statehood. 
Women’s organizations, too, have 


added their endorsement at national 
conventions. These include the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution; the Zonta Clubs of America; 
the Soroptomists; and the YWCA. 

Educators have voiced their approval 
of statehood through the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

One of our largest service clubs, the 
Lions International, at its national con- 
vention in Philadelphia last year, took 
up a resolution calling for statehood for 
Hawaii now, and the 12,000 delegates 
present arose to their feet in unanimous 
support of it. 

It is a well-known fact that both the 
Democratic and Republican organiza- 
tions have for many years been on record 
in their national platforms as favoring 

-statehood for Hawaii. 

Not only are various groups in favor of 
statehood, but individual citizens favor 
it. Public-opinion polls and newspaper 
comment indicate that the American 
public and the press are overwhelmingly 
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in favor of making Hawaii the forty- 
ninth State. Last year, a report by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
popularly known as the Gallup poll, 
showed 60 percent in favor of having 
Hawaii admitted as the forty-ninth 
State; 19 percent opposed, and 21 percent 
expressed no opinion. The poll showed 
no important difference in sentiment on 
party lines. Sixty-one percent of both 
Republicans and Democrats favored 
statehood. 

Opinion in Hawaii, of course, strongly 
supports it. A plebiscite conducted in 
1940 showed two out of every three vot- 
ing wanted statehood: Island leaders 
claim that if a similar survey were con- 
ducted today it would show 9 out of 
every 10 want statehood. 

The Hawaii Statehood Commission re- 
cently undertook an analysis of editorial 
opinion in 59 daily newspapers over a 
period of 6% months. The results 
showed 93.5 percent in favor of state- 
hood. These papers comprised key or 
representative journals in all 48 States 
whose combined circulation totaled about 
9,000,000. Some editorials simply stated 
the issue without taking a stand. The 
papers analyzed represented a wide 
variety of party viewpoints. Another 
survey of the same papers undertaken 
at the time of the statehood hearings be- 
fore the House Public Lands Committee 
in March showed 100 percent favorable 
comment. 

Incorporated in our committee record 
is the favorable editorial comment on 
statehood for Hawaii from 45 of the 48 
States. No opinion of any kind was re- 
ceived from papers in the other 3 States. 
This compilation of opinion covered 165 
news publications with a combined daily 
circulation of nearly 20,000,000. Here is 
what the San Francisco Chronicle has to 
say: 

It is nineteenth century nonsense to hold 
back on the score that the islands are not 
contiguous. * * © Hawaii is closer to 
Washington today than Utah was a 
century ago. On all scores it is a natural 
union, and we should end the anomaly which 
has kept Hawaii voteless. 


I think the New York Times summa- 
rizes the general attitude of public 
opinion and the press with these words: 

There have been numerous committee 
visits to the islands, the Library of Congress 
must be bulging with reports, and the facts 
about the islands are well known to the 
American people. Forty-nine years of ap- 
prenticeship, since annexation in 1898, 
should be enough to qualify Hawaii for 
membership in these free and independent 
United States. That is a longer period than 
any present State was forced to wait. 


The people of the west coast are par- 
ticularly aware of the great commercial 
value of Hawaii's close relations with the 
rest of the United States. Our commit- 
tee heard nothing but favorable testi- 
mony concerning statehood from our 
west coast chambers of commerce, as well 
as from the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The statistics show that 
Hawaii has normally bought much more 
from the mainland than the mainland 
has bought from her, and all evidence 
points to mutually prosperous trade rela- 
tions in the future—especially if all bar- 
riers to trade can be removed. 
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We want to provide immediate state- 
hood for Hawaii in order to remove a 
very serious inequity which may operate 
as a handicap to a continuation of our 
good relations. I refer to the violation 
of one of our most cherished American 
traditions—the principle that there must 
be no taxation without representation. 
It was brought out in our committee 
investigations that during the first 40 
years after annexation Hawaii paid into 
the Federal Treasury $150,000,000 more 
than it received from it. In still more 
recent years its payments of internal 
revenue into the Federal Treasury have 
been greater than those of many of the 
mainland States. Let the American citi- 
zens who pay these taxes still have no 
voice in deciding upon Federal taxes or 
Federal expenditures. We must bring an 
end to this discrimination at once. 

Like all California citizens, I am always 
interested in the problems of our national 
defense. Iam glad that our State is pro- 
tected and that the Nation is protected 
by a strong outpost in Hawaii. I am 
glad, too, that such an outpost is under 
American sovereignty and that it is in- 
habited by American citizens who have 
distinguished themselves by their loyalty 
and by their excellent standards of com- 
munity life. 

No doubt the people of Hawaii, being 
even more exposed than we of the west 
coast, are at least equally concerned with 
national defense. How can they help 
being conscious of their obligations to 
protect the Nation and the Nation’s obli- 
gation to protect them? Since we are 
entitled to rely upon their loyalty, we 
must take every step to assure the con- 
ditions in which such loyalty can flourish. 
We must remove from the minds of the 
Hawaiians any unsettling doubts about 
the way in which the Nation regards 
them. Territorial status, as they well 
know, is a tentative or transitory status. 
It imposes all of the obligations of citi- 
zenship, such as taxes and selective serv- 
ice, but it does not allow for the privi- 
leges of participation in the National 
Government. This transitory status is 
not good enough for Americans who have 
Iong outlived their period of tutelage. 
It is not good enough for citizens who 
have a vital role to play in the Nation’s 
defense. 

We owe it to ourselves to make the 
Hawaiian people feel secure as an inte- 
gral part of the national community. In 
the interest of our national security and 
welfare, let us enjoy not only their loyalty 
and service but the full benefit of their 
wisdom and experience. 

(Messrs. JUDD, POULSON, ANGELL, JOHN- 
son of California, BRADLEY, BUCK, 
McDonovcy, and Miter of California 
asked and were given permission to ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have permission to extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp on 
the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, the United 
States of America stands for democracy 
against totalitarianism and for the prin- 
ciple of federation in government under 
which local self-government has been 
preserved against the encroachments of 
centralized power. I cannot imagine a 
better opportunity to demonstrate the 
value of these two great principles than 
by bringing Hawaii immediately into this 
Union of States. No step could be more 
timely when we are resisting the advance 
of the totalitarian system throughout 
the world. Iam convinced that we must 
throw the weight and prestige of this 
Nation into the maintenance of democ- 
racy everywhere; but, if we are to do 
so effectively, it is urgent above all for 
us to complete the splendid structure of 
self-government within our own sov- 
ereign domain. 

Hawaii already stands in the Pacific 
area as our most conspicuous outpost of 
the American way of life. Nowhere else 
has there been a more striking demon- 
stration of the ability of people of dif- 
ferent races, different national origins, 
different tongues, different cultural and 
social and intellectual backgrounds to 
work together in mutual respect and 
teamwork for the good of all, as the 
surest way to promote the good of each. 

Hawaii is no longer an experiment in 
American democracy. It is an accom- 
plished fact, and our recognition of the 
success of the experiment is long over- 
due. That is why I am sure that the 
Congress will enact H. R. 49 at this ses- 
sion. The voluminous evidence favor- 
able to statehood which has been placed 
in our hands by our investigating com- 
mittees carries overwhelming conviction. 

I know that there used to be doubts 
about the ability of the Pacific races to 
merge into a loyal American community. 
But this ability has now been tested in 
Hawaii under conditions of war as well 
as under conditions of peace. The com- 
munity spirit and the American patri- 
otism of these people have been even 
more impressive than many had thought 
possible. No finer tributes have been 
made to Americans anywhere than those 
which were made concerning Hawaii for 
the record of this Congress. 

After all, it is not surprising that Ha- 
waii should be a truly American commu- 
nity. It inherited some of the best tra- 
ditions of our national life. The early 
missionaries from New England brought 
with them a strong faith in public edu- 
cation and in the worth of the individual 
human being. Then many of the plan- 
tation owners, some of whom were sons 
and grandsons of the missionaries, pro- 
moted education and public health in 
their communities. Today, Hawaii’s 
standards of rural health and rural edu- 
cation are an example to the entire coun- 
try. Indeed, the high moral and physi- 
cal standards which have resulted from 
Hawaii's rich heritage are the founda- 
tion of its success as a democratic Ameri- 
can community. 

It is fortunate that this is the case, 
because, from a mainland point of view, 
we must place a stronger national re- 
liance upon the people of Hawaii. Their 
position is one of key importance in the 
Pacific world. They are on the life lines 
of trade and cultural intercourse be- 
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tween all peoples of the area, and the 
diversity of their own racial background 
gives them an intense and broad interest 
in Pacific affairs. Can anyone doubt 
that representatives in Congress from 
this thoroughly American mid-Pacific 
state will broaden our horizons, enrich 
our congressional debates and contribute 
in many ways to the national welfare? 

No Americans are more alert to our 
problems of national defense than those 
who live on our frontiers, especially 
those who, in 1941, suffered the severest 
enemy attack ever delivered on our soil 
and were compelled for many months 
to toil unceasingly in their own and the 
Nation’s defense. 

I am sure, therefore, that one of the 
advantages which we as a united Nation 
will derive from having the State of Ha- 
waii fully represented in Washington 
will be an increasing alertness to all 
problems of national security and an 
added ability to meet those problems ef- 
fectively. A loyal island people, firmly 
united with the rest of the American 
people, will have a high strategic value 
for the entire Nation. 

Aboye all, I am convinced that our 
national policies. will be judged in no 
small measure by the decisions we make 
with respect to the people of Hawaii and 
the other island peoples of the Pacific. 
We should continue to demonstrate the 
reality of our belief that every people 
should have a government of their own 
choosing. It will be a great advantage 
to the United States everywhere in the 
world to have one of our great self-gov- 
erning States in the mid-Pacific as a 
convincing example of the success of our 
principles and system of Government. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, as 
a sponsor of one of the several bills, 
namely, H. R. 1125, for the admission of 
Hawaii as the forty-ninth State in the 
Union, I am happy to endorse H. R. 49 
and urge the Members of the House to 
vote favorably on this bill. 

In my opinion Hawaii has proved itself 
eligible to become one of the States of 
the Union from an economical, political, 
and social point of view. This question 
is not a new one, having been thoroughly 
investigated by the former Territories 
Committee of the House in 1935, and 
recently by the same committee in 1946. 

I believe the conclusions of the sub- 
committee of the Territories Committee 
contained in House Report 1620, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, second session, are suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to justify the ad- 
mission of Hawaii to statehood. I agree 
4 — their conclusions which are as fol- 
ows: 

That Hawaii, with a population of over 
500,000, has a larger population than any 
other State at the time of admission to 
the Union with the exception of Okla- 
homa. 

That the heterogeneous peoples of the 
Territory live and work together amica- 
bly, democratically, and harmoniously. 

That the mixed racial complexion of 
Hawaii existed at the time of annexa- 
tion, was not regarded as an obstacle to 
annexation, and should not now be con- 
sidered an obstacle to statehood. 

That the percentage of persons of 
Japanese ancestry reached its peak in 
1940 and has declined steadily since then 
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due to prohibition of immigration, lower 
birth rate, and the increasing immigra- 
tion of other peoples. 

That the people of Hawaii have dem- 
onstrated beyond question their loyalty 
and patriotism to the Government of the 
United States. 

That on the record of their behavior 
and their participation in the war, Amer- 
ican citizens of Japanese ancestry can be 
little criticized. 

That such evidence of bloc voting as 
exists among Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry is not likely to assume serious pro- 
portions, because they, like other peoples, 
are divided amongst themselves by differ- 
ences, political, social, and economic. 

That Hawaii has been a Territory for 
46 years, and now appears to be fully 
capable of self-government. 

That there is a concentration of land 
holdings in the hands of a few persons, 
companies, or estates, but attempts have 
been made to improve the situation. 
The 1943 legislature created a land laws 
revision commission, which recom- 
mended the creation of a public corpora- 
tion for the acquisition, subdivision, and 
sale of lands for home sites. A bill of this 
character, known as the Hawaii Home 
Development Authority Act, was intro- 
duced in the last session. Although it 
failed of passage then, and no further 
steps have been taken, it may in the near 
future be enacted into law. It provided: 

The authority is directed to acquire by 
purchase or eminent domain undeveloped 
lands suitable for residential purposes on 
the island of Oahu, where the acute short- 
age of home sites exists. Lands thus ac- 
quired are to be subdivided into residential 
lots and offered for sale to those of the pub- 
lic most in need of houses. The develop- 
ment projects contemplated by the act are 
self-sustaining in nature, The act calls for 
an initial loan to the authority to be re- 
paid to the Territory as the authority se- 
cures funds from its bonds, the issuance of 
which is provided for by the act. 


That the Big Five dominates a great 
portion of Hawaii’s economy, but this 
economic dominance has not prevented 
the establishment of many and varied 
businesses. There are good prospects for 
small business in Hawaii. Further, the 
influence of the Big Five has not pre- 
vented the enactment of progressive leg- 
islation in the field of labor, education, 
health, and welfare. 

That in many communities of similar 
size, business policies are formulated by 
a relatively small number of individuals 
who hold positions of responsibility. 
There is no occasion to believe that these 
positions are maintained through stock 
control, either directly or by means of 
proxies in Hawaii, to any greater extent 
than is the case in many of the cities on 
the mainland. The committee’s inves- 
tigations were, in the main, confined to 
statehood, but in all the evidence pre- 
sented to it, nothing indicated the ex- 
istence in business life of collusion or 
fraud or any agreement or combination 
in restraint of trade. 

That labor has made great strides 
since 1937 and has contributed greatly 
to the Territory’s progress in the field 
of social and economic legislation. 

That there is a growing mutual re- 
spect and confidence between manage- 
ment and labor in industrial relations. 
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That the school system of Hawaii has 
been successful in instilling into the 
people of many races and backgrounds 
the objectives and ideals of democracy, 
and has produced a literate population 
capable of discharging the duties of citi- 
zenship. 

That modern inventions have anni- 
hilated distance. Honolulu today is 
closer to the American mainland in time 
than the cities of Boston and New York 
were to the Capital in the early days of 
the Nation. Hawaii is closer to the seat 
of the Government today than all but 
the immediately adjacent States were 
when Washington first became the Capi- 
tal of the United States. With efficient 
and rapid communication by cable, radio, 
or telephone, and 12- to 18-hour service 
for mail or passenger planes to the main- 
land, Hawaii can no longer be charac- 
terized as isolated. 

That a majority of the people of the 
Territory are in favor of immediate 
statehood. No organized group has ap- 
peared in opposition. If a plebiscite 
were again held on the statehood ques- 
tion, in our opinion the people would 
vote for statehood in the same propor- 
tion as they did in 1940. 

Therefore, since— 

The people of the Territory of Hawali have 
demonstrated beyond question not only their 
loyalty and patriotism but also their desire 


to assume the responsibilities of statehood; 


and since 

The policy of the United States Govern- 
ment is one of self-determination: That 
peoples be allowed to choose freely their form 
of political status; and since 

Hawaii's strategic location in the Pacific 
plays so large a part in our country’s inter- 
national position in this area; and since 

The Congress of the United States has, 
through a series of acts and committee re- 
ports, indicated to the people of the Terri- 
tory that Hawaii would be admitted into the 
Union when qualified; and since 

The Territory of Hawaii now meets the 
necessary requirements for statehood: 

It is the recommendation of this sub- 
committee that the Committee on Terri- 
tories give immediate consideration to 
legislation to admit Hawaii to statehood. 


I also desire to include in this state- 
ment the following endorsement of the 
California State Chamber of Commerce 
which indicates the favorable attitude of 
the people of the State of California to 
the admission of Hawaii to statehood: 

FEBRUARY 15, 1946. 
Hon. Gorpon L. McDONOUGH, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McDonovucH: Acting 
on a recommendation from a special com- 
mittee, our board of directors has gone on 
record in favor of the granting of state- 
hood to the Territory of Hawaii. After an 
extensive study of the problem, including 
the report of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, Hon. D. LARCADE, 
chairman, we feel that statehood should be 
granted to Hawaii. We feel that the re- 
port of the Larcade committee offers in- 
escapable proof of the desire of the people 
of Hawaii for statehood and their ability for 
self-government, 

We strongly urge that you give the matter 
your deep consideration and we hope that 
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you will see your way clear to back the pass- 
age of legislation to admit Hawaii to state- 
hood. 
Sincerely, 
JAMES MUSSATTI, 
General Manager, 
California State Chamber of Commerce. 


It is my considered opinion that the 
House will be responding to the wishes 
of the majority of the people in the 
United States by acting favorably on 
H. R. 49, for the admission of Hawaii as 
one of the States of the Union. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have spent a considerable time in the 
Hawaiian Islands, commencing in 1908, 
and have served as captain of the yard, 
at the Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor. Dur- 
ing these years I have had the pleasure 
of becoming rather well acquainted with 
the people of the islands and of learn- 
ing to appreciate their excellent 
qualities. 

I have found those people loyal to the 
United States, determined to achieve 
that status of statehood which is so 
highly prized by every American citizen, 
and well worthy of every consideration 
by the people of this Nation. 

I hope that the House will see fit to 
pass this bill which will start the people 
of the Hawaiian Islands on the road to- 
ward becoming the forty-ninth State of 
the Union. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I was 
a member of the subcommittee on the 
Territories Committee of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress that visited the Hawaiian 
Islands and we had an opportunity at 
that time to make an extensive exam- 
ination of the islands and their peoples. 

We held hearings in most of the im- 
portant cities on the islands, and we 
interviewed many of the citizens—those 
in prominent positions as well as work- 
ers; men and women in all walks of 
life—and I think it was the unanimous 
view of the subcommittee that made 
those examinations that statehood 
should be granted to the islands, 

In view of that, I introduced one of 
the companion bills in the Eightieth 
Congress seeking the admission of the 
Hawaiian Islands as a State of the Union 
on a par with other States. 

The committee found from these ex- 
aminations and interviews and hearings 
that the islands have developed eco- 
nomically to a position which entitle 
them to admission as a State of the 
Union. Their economic development, 
both industries and agriculture, have 
proceeded to a far greater extent than 
any of the Territories that have been 
admitted into this Union. 

From the social and cultural stand- 
point, they have developed to a posi- 
tion which, in my judgment and in the 
subcommittee’s judgment, is on a par, 
if not higher in some respects, than some 
of the States of the Union. They have 
a very healthy view of the political and 
social demands upon citizens. They 
take an active part in the political 
affairs of their islands. 

The racial issue is another problem 
that our committee went into thoroughly 
because there have been some charges 
that the racial issue is such there that 
it might militate against the admission 
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of the islands to the Union as a State. 
The committee, after its examination, 
had an opportunity to discuss the prob- 
lem with the residents of all racial mix- 
tures and felt that that was not a deter- 
rent. We felt that the islanders have 
handled the racial question perhaps bet- 
ter than we on the mainland have in 
many respects. The various groups of 
racial origin in the islands cooperate 
and get along well socially and politi- 
cally, as well as in their business rela- 
tionships, so that the racial issue is not 
a factor that would militate against the 
admission of the islands as a State. 

We found the residents of the islands 
who were of foreign origin were excep- 
tionally well educated. They used ex- 
cellent English and showed themselves 
to be fully posted on civic, social, politi- 
cal, and public affairs, and were pos- 
sessed of the faculties, education, and 
loyalty to exercise full citizenship. 

When a Territory has remained in a 
pupilage status for 47 years as Hawaii 
has, with its people required to pay taxes 
to the Federal Treasury just as main- 
land citizens do, the time for statehood 
has arrived. Hawaii is now denied the 
right to elect representatives with power 
to represent it effectively in the Con- 
gress. 

We know that Hawaiians want state- 
hood. They decided that in their 1940 
plebiscite. When the House subcom- 
mittee, in 1946, held hearings in Hawaii, 
almost every witness favored statehood. 
Full opportunity and encouragement was 
given to the opponents of statehood to 
come before us with their objections, but 
only a few appeared, and there was no 
organized opposition. What did appear 
plainly from the testimony and exhibits 
filed with the committee was that Hawaii 
has conducted its affairs in a highly in- 
telligent and efficient manner, that its 
revenue-producing structure is sound, its 
businesses diversified, and its electorate 
politically conscious. I was partciularly 
impressed by the high percentage of its 
qualified voters who exercised their fran- 
chise and by the excellent representation 
among the voters of the various racial 
groups in the Territory. The evidence 
before us showing that bloc voting, a 
reference to which so frequently is made 
in discussions of Hawaii statehood, was 
not prevalent to anything like the ex- 
tent one might suppose. Our subcom- 
mittee concluded that while some bloc 
voting was inevitable, it was not likely 
to assume serious proportions, since the 
racial groups are divided within them- 
selves by differences in economic social, 
and political outlook which transcend 
their common racial backgrounds. 

Hawaii’s Legislature, like its electorate, 
is composed of members of a great many 
racial groups and, in no small measure, 
due to the intelligence and interest of 
the voters, has consistently enacted leg- 
islation which, for progressiveness and 
social policy, ranks favorably with our 
leading States. The Territory has adopt- 
ed many of the uniform laws enacted 
by our States in such fields as partner- 
ships, sales, negotiable instruments, 
workmen’s compensation, and criminal 
extradition. It has a Territorial retire- 
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ment system, comprehensive public- 
health laws, progressive labor legislation, 
including a child labor, a workmen's com- 
pensation act, and wage-and-hour law, 
and an unemployment compensation law 
which provides more liberal benefits than 
the laws of any State except New York. 
Labor organization has penetrated all 
industries, including sugar and pine- 
apple, and Hawaii has extended collec- 
tive bargaining to agricultural labor. 

The stature of the United States can 
only be increased by incorporating such 
a forward-looking community into the 
Union in the fullest sense. 

While the advantages of statehood to 
Hawaii are great—permitting its people 
to elect their Governor, send voting rep- 
resentatives to the Congress, and vote in 
Presidential elections—the advantages to 
the United States are no less great, mili- 
tarily and economically. The strategic 
importance to the United States of 
Hawaii's geographic location is surely 
obvious by now. Hawaii has been called 
the crossroads of the Pacific, lying, as it 
does, closer to North America than to 
any other large land area. America’s 
interest in the Pacific has grown enor- 
mously as a result of the war, and it 
would be of distinct advantage to the 
United States to have in the Senate and 
House representatives from Hawaii who 
know the history and problems of the 
Pacific area. Its nearness to the Orient, 
in effect, brings the United States coast- 
line 2,400 miles nearer the oriental 
markets. Tourists from the mainland, 
particularly from the western coast 
States, knew Hawaii well before the war, 
and now that air transportation is be- 
coming more readily available, through 
frequency of service and lowered costs, 
tourists from the Eastern States are 
brought within reach of Hawaii. It can 
no longer be argued that distance mili- 
tates against Hawaiian statehood. The 
Pacific Northwest area, and Oregon in 
particular, has close commercial ties 
with Hawaii and would welcome Hawaii's 
entry as a State. Over 800 firms in that 
area are doing business with Hawaii, and 
much of Hawaii’s lumber comes from 
Washington and Oregon, 94,000,000 
board feet having been shipped in 1940. 
The potentialities of future expansion 
of commerce between the two areas, 
especially if Hawaii should become a 
State, are great. 

Hawaii is a modern American com- 
munity, maintaining to a high degree of 
efficiency the same type of educational, 
health, and welfare facilities to be found 
in our highly organized State jurisdic- 
tions. Hawaii has well-equipped schools 
for its 81,000 school children, more than 
99 percent of whom are American cit- 
izens. The schools are better attended 
than the schools of any State except 
Maine and Michigan. To an unusual 
degree, rural schools in Hawaii are on 
a par with city schools. Teachers are 
higher paid on an average and have a 
lighter pupil load than the teachers in 
mainland schools. 

This equality of educational oppor- 
tunity in Hawaii is maintained because 
of Hawaii's unique school organization. 
Although Hawaii's public-school program 
is controlled in the typical American 
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practice under a lay board of education, 
the largest city or the smallest village 
in Hawaii, regardless of the degree of 
wealth of the area, is provided with com- 
parable school facilities. All schools in 
Hawaii, both large and small, are com- 
parable in their organization, the 5-year 
certification requirement for the teach- 
ing personnel, the salaries paid, and the 
educational supplies and equipment made 
available. 

Only one State, Delaware, has a com- 
parable eentralized school system, al- 
though: such States as North Carolina 
and California, in their financing of edu- 
cation, have moved forward in bringing 
about the type of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity maintained by Hawaii 
for nearly 50 years. Under statehood, 
Hawaii hopes to improve, yet maintain, 
the centralized feature of its educational 
system. 

Hawaii’s educational system was in- 
spired by American missionaries from 
New England early in the 1820's. One 
school organized by these Americans in 
Hawaii celebrated its one hundredth an- 
niversary in 1940. Californians used to 
send their children to school in Hawaii 
because boat travel to the Islands was 
safer than coach travel to New England. 

The public schools of Hawaii have 
been surveyed at least once every decade 
since 1920. The opening paragraph of 
the 1946 report on education in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, made by the American 
Council on Education, states: 

The Territory of Hawaii has convincing 
evidence in the days which followed Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, that its educational program 
has faced a critical test, and that the ob- 
jectives and ideals of democratic citizen- 
ship had become a part of the lives of a 
people of many races and backgrounds. 
Every American citizen owes a debt of grati- 
tude to those people in the Territory who 
had the vision to plan and develop a demo- 
cratic school program. Few other communi- 
ties can boast of having done so much edu- 
cationally in such a short period of time. 


Hawaii’s school system is patterned 
after the best in American tradition. 
Modern dental-hygiene facilities, hear- 
ing and vision testing is a part of the reg- 
ular program. Its nutrition program 
and its cafeteria service are exemplary. 

Health education and service is an- 
other well-developed phase of Hawaii’s 
educational system. That is not surpris- 
ing, for an official board of health in 
Hawaii preceded that of any State in the 
Union. King Kamehameha III in 1839 
created, by royal proclamation, a board 
of health. The first State board of 
health was created by the State of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1869. 

During the fiscal year 1945, 90 percent 
of all births in Hawaii were attended by 
physicians. 

A bureau of mental hygiene has been 
in operation since 1939, when it was 
created by Hawaii's Legislature. 

No individual in Hawaii need go with- 
out medical care if he is ill. In the rural 
sections of the Territory, a county health 
unit is maintained, and a physician paid 
a salary by the board of health. Funds 
for certain types of health care of med- 
ically indigent persons are also provided 
through the county governments and 
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the Territory’s Department of Public 
Welfare. 

According to statistics published in 
1945, no State or State health depart- 
ment, but only the District of Columbia 
and the Virgin Islands, exceed Hawaii in 
per capita expenditures of funds for pub- 
lic health. Two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the funds for public health spent in 
Hawaii are appropriated by the Terri- 
torial legislature. 

Public health developments in Hawaii 
include maternal and child-health activi- 
ties, a program for the aid of crippled 
children, certain sanitary procedures 
and efforts to lower venereal diseases. 
The decline of infant and maternal mor- 
tality rates and venereal disease rates 
has been more propitious in Hawaii than 
in the continental United States as a 
whole. 

Although Hawaii is world famous as 
an unusually healthful place in which 
to live, the Territory’s health record has 
been reached over a period of years not 
by accident, but by the application of 
sound principles of public health. 

The Territorial Department of Public 
Welfare has developed a modern program 
of public assistance. Relief is extended 
in the fields of old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, to dependent children, and 
general assistance for those needing 
medical and dental care, hospitalization 
and burial services. 

A summary made by the United States 
Social Security Board of the Welfare De- 
partment’s personnel requirements and 
salaries showed Hawaii’s standards in 
this regard are the highest in the United 
States. 

All told, Hawaii has been successful in 
instilling into her citizens the objectives 
and ideals of our democracy. By having 
the American pattern of high standards 
in public education, health and welfare 
as a primary objective during her 50 
years of apprenticeship under the Amer- 
ican flag, Hawaii has unqualifiedly been 
fitted for statehood. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
proud to be one of the Members of this 
House who introduced bills to enable 
the people of Hawaii to become a State. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Public Lands, I have followed very 
closely the evidence that has been pre- 
sented concerning Hawaiian statehood 
and concerning the government of the 
other Pacific islands. I also visited 
Hawaii, Guam, and American Samoa 
during the past winter in company with 
Secretary of the Interior Krug, Con- 
gressman Engle, and Delegate Farring- 
ton. 

These inquiries have convinced me 
beyond any doubt, not only of the readi- 
ness of these areas for a greater meas- 
ure of self-government, but of the need 
for immediate steps toward that end, in 
the national interest. 

One of the most essential immediate 
steps is statehood for Hawaii. Half a 
million American citizens in that Terri- 
tory have more than fulfilled the stand- 
ards we exact for full and effective par- 
ticipation in the Nation’s affairs. Forty- 
nine years after annexation these Amer- 
ican citizens still have no voice in the 
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election of the President or Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and no vote 
in the National Congress. Their Gov- 
ernor is appointed by the President in- 
stead of being elected by the people. In- 
deed their position is not unlike that of 
the people of the Thirteen Colonies prior 
to 1776. 

Yet, despite these disabilities, the 
people of Hawaii waited patiently and 
patriotically until the war was over to 
renew their demand for equal status. 
That demand is now reinforced by the 
voices of many thousands of mainland 
people who went to Hawaii during and 
since the war and who, by so doing, have 
disenfranchised themselves as far as 
their voice in the United States Govern- 
ment is concerned. 

I am convinced that this Congress js 
now ready to act. Few important meas- 
ures have ever been given such thorough 
and prolonged study by committees of 
the Congress. The overwhelming sup- 
port which the statehood bill has re- 
ceived from the Nation—indeed the al- 
most total absence of any adverse testi- 
mony in the recent public hearings— 
shows clearly that Hawaii is going to be 
welcomed with affection and gratitude 
into the sisterhood of States. 

This is not just a case of justice to the 
American residents of Hawaii. As a Na- 
tion today, we are proud of our position 
as the mainspring of democracy in the 
world. By according full self-govern- 
ment and statehood to our own people in 
Hawaii, we can do more good in our in- 
ternational relations than by any amount 
of rhetoric about maintaining democ- 
racy in other countries. Common sense 
tells us that our good faith in world 
politics will be measured by our actions 
under our own flag. 

When General MacArthur was visited 
by Secretary of the Interior Krug and 
by Congressmen Engle, Farrington, and 
myself, he expressed the opinion that 
statehood for Hawaii would definitely 
support his efforts in democratizing Ja- 
pan and other areas of the Orient and 
would assist in overcoming the inroads 
made by nondemocratic forms of gov- 
ernment. 

One of the most impressive things 
about Hawaii is the way in which the 
people there have handled the problem 
of race. We in the States worry a 
great deal about legislation and other 
means to prevent racial discrimination. 
In Hawaii, they have largely solved 
this problem without legislation. Race 
equality is taken for granted. It is part 
of the tradition of the islands. It per- 
meates the atmosphere, having been de- 
rived from the tolerant Hawaiian people, 
from the missionaries and other Cau- 
casians who settled in the islands, and 
from the high educational standards 
which have prevailed there for over a 
hundred years. 

The spirit of tolerance is contagious, 
as all newcomers to Hawaii are aware. 
The whole Nation will be fortunate to 
have a sister state in which this spirit 
prevails, based not on law, but on deep- 
rooted traditions of hospitality, good 
will, and gracious living. 

Putting my conclusions briefly, Mr. 
Speaker, I am in favor of immediate ac- 
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tion on statehood for the people of Ha- 
waii, because: 

First. Through our west coast ports 
each year pass about one-fourth of a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods between 
Hawaii and the mainland points; it 
would certainly be to the advantage of 
the entire Nation to develop these mutu- 
ally beneficial commercial and cultural 
relations with Hawaii by doing away with 
every remaining barrier, both legal and 
psychological. 

Second. The people of Hawaii now 
constitute a modern American commu- 
nity; the evidence of their loyal Ameri- 
canism, adduced before committees of 
this Congress, dispels all possible doubts 
on that subject. 

Third. I believe that a community 
which has so distinguished a record for 
its spirit of racial and religious tolerance 
will be a very great and welcome addi- 
tion to this family of States. 

Fourth. I am convinced that the final 
recognition of Hawaii as a fully self-gov- 
erning State and as an integral part of 
our national life will go far to establish 
the good faith of the United States be- 
fore the eyes of the world as the great 
exponent of democracy. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, 
when this House votes today to admit 
the Territory of Hawaii as a State of 
the Union—as I am confident it will— 
the dynamic quality of American 
democracy will be reaffirmed. By this 
act alone we shall have given evidence to 
the world that the form of government 
under which we live remains filled with 
life and vitality. We shall have demon- 
started once more that the American 
system of self-government knows no 
narrow boundaries. Its frontiers are 
the frontiers of American homelands 
wherever they may be. 

Certainly no territory could be more 
fully prepared to enter the Union. The 
House has learned of Hawaii’s extraor- 
dinary progress, economically and cul- 
turally. From the standpoint of popu- 
lation and productivity and other fac- 
tors which have been taken into ac- 
count, it may be fairly said that no ter- 
ritory in the history of our country has 
been so excellently prepared to make the 
transition from territorial status to 
statehood. I hope it may be proved to 
you at a time not too distant in the fu- 
ture that Alaska likewise is fully ready 
to assume the obligations as well as to 
enjoy the privileges of statehood. When 
that time comes it will be evident that 
the position of Alaska today is strikingly 
similar to that of most of our western 
Territories when they became States. 
As population increases, greater business 
activity and industrial development took 
place in the West only after statehood 
had been granted, it may be fairly 
argued the same will be true with respect 
to Alaska. But Hawaii does not have to 
go through that period. The develop- 
ment process is far advanced. 

As one who has spent a lifetime in a 
territory, I should like to say to you that 
the quality of citizenship is sadly diluted 
for those Americans who are obliged to 
live under territorial government. Pow- 
ers of home rule which ought to be theirs 
as a matter of right are long and even 
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continually denied and essential powers 
of government are retained in Washing- 
ton. Always in the last analysis we 
must depend upon decisions made at 
the distant Capital by those who may 
or may not be well equipped to make 
those decisions, on matters of vital con- 
cern tous. That is not in the American 
tradition. We are subjected to taxation 
without representation. That is not in 
the American tradition. It is utterly 
alien to that tradition. There is no cure 
except statehood. 

Of course the benefits which will be 
extended to Hawaii if it becomes a State 
are so many they cannot be listed here. 
But the benefits will not be local. The 
entire United States will be aided. It 
will be aided in a practical way, in a dol- 
lars and cents way. More important, 
we shall in granting Hawaii statehood 
given as nothing else could give testi- 
mony that our Nation is still growing; 
that it will no longer deny to its own citi- 
zens the kind of government to which 
they are entitled; that old concepts 
which frowned upon a State not imme- 
diately contiguous to some other State, 
have no meaning in the world in which 
we live today. 

By voting statehood for Hawaii today 
this House will have honored itself and 
it will have done full justice to our good 
citizens in Hawaii. 

I hope before another year has passed 
opportunity will be given to vote on 
statehood for Alaska. And I hope the 
vote then will be as substantially for the 
Alaska bill as I am sure the vote will be 
for the Hawaii bill today. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, it has been a surprise to many peo- 
ple to find that Hawaii is neither a de- 
pendency nor a backward colonial area. 

Instead of being a dependency, it ac- 
tually contributes more to the Federal 
Government than it receives; and it buys 
from us more than we buy from it. 

Instead of being a backward colonial 
area, it is a typical, prosperous American 
community, with standards of public 
health and education which are among 
the highest in the country. 

It was my privilege to be a member of 
the congressional committee which held 
hearings in Hawaii for 2 weeks in 1946. 
One fact which was brought out very 
clearly during those hearings was that 
Hawaii has an excellent educational sys- 
tem, older than those of many of the 
States. There has been an education de- 
partment in the government of Hawaii 
for over 100 years. Since the annexation 
in 1898 the public school enrollment has 
doubled every 10 years, and in case any- 
one is still concerned about Hawaii’s 
Americanism let me add that 99.77 per- 
cent of its school children are American 
citizens. ` 

I think it should be brought out also 
that Hawaii has paid for 98 percent of its 
own educational expenditures. 

In rural education the Territory is sec- 
ond to none in the entire Nation. 

These facts about education will show 
why Hawaii is now one of the most lit- 
erate areas in the country and why its 
community affairs are conducted on a 
very high standard. It also shows why 
race prejudice has been almost elimi- 
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nated. Our committee last year was par- 
ticularly struck by the fact that the peo- 
ple in Hawaii, from many racial and na- 
tional backgrounds, work together as 
harmoniously as those of any mainland 
community. 

This community solidarity in Hawaii 
is a benefit to the entire Nation: 

First, because it demonstrates the abil- 
ity of a heterogeneous people, under a 
good American educational system, to 
overcome quickly the dividing influences 
of race and national heritage. It has 
worked in California, too. 

Secondly, because it adds immensely 
to the strength of Hawaii as our defense 
outpost in the Pacific; and 

Thirdly, because it makes Hawaii a 
center from which the peoples of the 
Pacific can learn our best American tra- 
ditions and the meaning of American 
democracy. 

Hawaii’s record of participation in 
World War II leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. The conduct of the Four Hun- 
dred and Forty-second Infantry Combat 
Team and the One Hundredth Infantry 
Battalion and the oversubscribed war- 
bond drives afford eloquent testimony 
of loyalty. 

The people of Hawaii patriotically ac- 
cepted war conditions more burdensome 
and more complete than those expe- 
rienced by any mainland community. 
They endured military government, 
which was not invoked in any other part 
of the United States. Their lands and 
buildings, public and private, were at the 
complete disposal of the armed forces, 
Their schools were turned into hospitals, 
agricultural lands into airfields, office 
buildings into military offices, and homes 
into recreation centers. Their scant 
stores of merchandise were often com- 
mandeered to supplement the supplies of 
the armed forces. Thousands of the 
people of Hawaii served in the varied and 
essential activities of civilian defense, 
the story of which is one of the glorious 
phases of Hawaii’s war record. 

The investigating committee on which 
I served had the opportunity of meeting 
nearly all of the principal officials of the 
Territory and its counties, and in many 
cases we heard their detailed testimony. 
We found them to be men and women of 
high caliber. The average salary of de- 
partment heads—both Territory and 
county—is over 810,000 per annum—con- 
siderably higher, I believe, than the sal- 
aries paid by most of our States and 
municipalities, even to their Governors 
and mayors. - This is another evidence 
of Hawaii's high educational standards 
and the importance its people attach to 
public service. 

I am glad to learn that our findings of 
last year have been strongly and im- 
pressively confirmed by the Committee 
on Public Lands in this Congress. The 
testimony of Admiral Nimitz, General 
Herron, Secretary Krug, and other high 
authorities concerning the hundred per- 
cent loyalty of the residents of Hawaii 
confirms what we heard from every side 
while we were in Hawaii. 

This is the way the former head of 
FBI in Honolulu, Robert L. Shivers, 
summed up the loyalty record for our 
committee last year: 
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First. Hawaii's people of various racial 
ancestries can and do work together, par- 
ticularly in the face of a major crisis. 

Second. What goes on in the coun- 
tries of their ancestors is of minor con- 
cern to them as compared to what goes 
on in their own country, the United 
States of America. The latter is their 
major concern as Americans, 

Third. Hawaii’s people of all racial an- 
cestries did cooperate with the consti- 
tuted authorities in preparing for and 
in prosecuting the war against Japan. 

Fourth. This community, despite its 
polyracial composition, is essentially 
8 in thought, purpose, and ac- 

on. 

Fifth. The united effort of the civilian 
community during the war was the re- 
sult, at least in part, of the preparations 
made jointly by the civilian and official 
leaders before tht war. 

Sixth. If the actions of the people of 
Hawaii before and during the war is any 
criterion, they can be expected to work 
together in the future toward a common 
goal. 

Iam glad to see that the Public Lands 
Committee has pointed out that state- 
hood will reinforce our national defense 
in the Pacific. The people of Hawaii, 
from the intensity of their own experi- 
ence, are acutely conscious of our prob- 
lems of defense. 

Now that our investigations are com- 
plete, there is no reason to delay action 
further. Delay will not alter the eligi- 
bility of Hawaii, which has been found 
fully qualified. The President declared 
his strong support of statehood in his 
message to Congress in January 1946. 
Committees for both the Seventy-ninth 
Congress and the Eightieth Congress 
have given it their strong endorsement. 
The chairman of the present committee 
tells us that. despite the wide publicity 
given to the hearings in March, not one 
person in the entire Nation offered to 
testify in opposition to Hawaiian state- 
hood, 

By passage of the statehood bill we 
will confirm the principle that there is no 
place for second-class citizens under the 
American flag. I hope that our action 
will reflect the very warm feeling which 
I believe the present 48 States have for 
our loyal fellow citizens in Hawaii. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, by every 
criterion, Hawaii is entitled to statehood. 
To bracket her with Alaska and Puerto 
Rico is merely to becloud the issue. Every 
tub should stand on its own bottom. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, while 
I have taken little part in the debate 
today on H. R. 49, providing statehood 
for Hawaii, it has been due, not to lack 
of interest but because I wanted other 
members os the committee and those not 
of the committee who were better in- 
formed to discuss this matter. Of 
course, I favor this bill and shall vote 
for it. I am a strong believer in the 
rights of the people to govern them- 
selves and also in local self-government 
to whatever extent a given population 
are prepared to govern themselves. The 
printed committee hearings will attest 
my attitude in this respect. é 

One reason why I am sympathetic 
toward the struggles of Hawaii for state- 
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hood, and have been sympathetic dur- 
ing the hearings before the committee, 
is that I am rather familiar with the 
struggle of Arizona, through the same 
period of time, about a half century, to 
gain the coveted prize of statehood. 
Yes; Arizona was kept waiting a long 
time. 

I heard one gentleman say this after- 
noon that there was no politics involved 
in this bill and this question for Hawaii, 
and I believe he added, “Politics do not 
enter into the question of the admission 
of a State.” If the gentleman did say 
the last part, he needs to reread his 
American political history. However, he 
was right in the first part, for it is true 
that a large bipartisan support has fa- 
vored the passage of this bill and the 
admission of Hawaii. President Truman 
recommended it. Three Cabinet officers 
a few weeks ago approved it, and it has 
received unanimous support from the 
committee. Secretary Krug came in 
person to testify in favor of this bill. 
Admiral Nimitz also appeared in person. 
The War and Navy Departments ex- 
pressed approval and appeared to regard 
the matter as a step toward national 
security. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to recall our 
political history, but the favorable atti- 
tude of both major parties on this bill is 
really in marked contrast to their action 
in regard to the admission of certain oth- 
er new States through the years. I need 
scarcely remind you of the long struggle 
prior to the War Between the States, 
especially during the 30 years between 
1820 and 1850, when partisan struggle 
for power was aroused with each applica- 
tion of Territories for statehood. There 
was a fierce political struggle over the 
admission of Missouri. There was an 
equally fierce political struggle over the 
admission of California 30 years later, 
and during the intervening 30 years there 
was such a political struggle every time a 
Territory applied for statehood that 
States had to be admitted in pairs—one 
known to favor the North and the other 
known to favor the South. Ah, yes, in- 
deed. We have had plenty of political 
struggle between the major parties in 
Congress over the admission of new 
States. There was a great deal of po- 
litical controversy at the time Arizona 
asked to be admitted, which probably 
accounts for the half-century which re- 
quired Arizona to knock on the door of 
the Union for admission. We are thank- 
ful that no such political struggle is evi- 
denced on this measure today. 

I listened to the gentleman from Ohio, 
Congressman Brown, as he spoke on the 
rule making this bill in order today, and 
I recalled that an outstanding Ohio Sen- 
ator, also a Republican and a good friend, 
I understand, of the Congressman’s 
father, did Arizona a good turn, even 
though he broke with the Republican ad- 
ministration in doing so in 1910. Arizona 
history records this good turn and gives 
credit to Senator J. B. Foraker for it, and 
I doubt not that the historians of Hawaii 
will later give the gentleman from Ohio, 
Congressman Brown, a proper share of 
credit for action taken by the House 
today on this bill. 
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In view of the testimonny of the great 
fidelity of the people of Hawaii during 
the recent war and the proof conclusive 
of their fine Americanism and their re- 
markable progress, I feel that there can 
be no question but that the people of 
Hawaii now deserve and should receive 


to be indebted to him for the fidelity 
and intelligence with which he has 
pleaded the cause for Hawaiian state- 

He has been eminently fair, and 
I think it most significant that there has 
been no opposition to this measure in 
committee. 


There is not much factual material 


early as the year 1854, 44 years before 
Hawaii became an American possession. 
The Treaty of Annexation of Hawaii was 
concluded on June 16, 1897, and was rati- 
fied by the Hawaiian Senate on Septem- 
ber 9 of the same year. Annexation was 
concluded by a joint resolution of Con- 


ninth Congress, no less than 15 bills for 
statehood have been introduced. 

I never thought that Territorial status 
in our Federal union should endure be- 
yond the point where a Territory reaches 
a situation in population, in economic 
activity, and in political experience 
which justifies admission to statehood. 
Hawaii is larger in population than any 
other Territory at the time of its ad- 
mission to statehood with the single ex- 
ception of Oklahoma, and Oklahoma was 
admitted long before the State had 
reached anything like its present popula- 
tion and long before the great wealth 
of Oklahoma in natural resources was 
fully realized. 

The mixed character of the Hawaiian 


@ reason in opposition. In the Commit- 
on Public Lands I called attention to 


ized Hawaiian institutions and life is the 
best possible evidence of an advanced 
stage of civilization. There are many 

ms of the United States which can 
learn much from Hawaii in tolerance 


whose ancestors have been for centuries 
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in this country. And yet an analysis of 
national and racial strains even in a 
State like Maine would show great 
diversity. We have French-Canadians, 
Greeks, Italians, Poles, Russians, Finns, 
Scandinavians, and Jews from many 
European countries. 

Let us be frank about it. The op- 
position to this measure arises primarily 
from the fact that the racial strains in 
Hawaii are more Asiatic than European. 
This opposition springs from a danger- 
ous form of racism. I know of no evi- 
dence that the people of Asia and the 
Polynesian Islands are inherently in- 
ferior to those of Europe. I tremble to 
think what the American future will be 
if we predicate any national policy on 
an assumption of inferiority in Asiatic 
people. All our efforts have been to cul- 
tivate our position as a great Pacific 
power and to obtain the friendship of 
other Pacific nations. 

We have recently repealec. the Chinese 
Exclusion Act and have condemned the 
racial discrimination which it implied. 
China has been our ally and we have 
testified unbounded faith in its people. 
We have gone to the limit in our gift of 
independence to the Philippines. While 
all of us have been shocked by evidences 
of Japanese brutality during the war, we 
are trying with some success to create a 
democratic Japan. There is simply no 
evidence whatever that the Hawaiians of 
Japanese descent were anything but 
loyal American citizens. If you doubt 
it, read the casualty lists in the War De- 
partment of the Nisei regiments. 

As an admirer of the eminent presi- 
dent of Columbia University, I regret 
that his letter on Hawaiian statehood 
should have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the House. It will certainly not 
enhance President Butler’s reputation 
for wisdom or perspicacity. Nothing 
seems to me more absurd than to sup- 
pose today that Hawaii is disqualified for 
statehood simply because it is not in the 
continental area of North America. Ha- 
wall is much more accessible to Wash- 
ington today than was New York to 
Pennsylvania at the time President 
Butler’s college was founded. The 
Army and Navy witnesses have testified 
that statehood for Hawaii would be 
strategically advantageous. Are we to 
prefer President Butler’s view to Admiral 
Nimitz’s and General Herron’s? To sug- 
gest as does President Butler that Hawaii 
be given her independence is really the 
height of absurdity. Hawaii desires in- 
dependence no more than Maine or New 
York. 

The argument of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Counert] is in large part 
a plaint against the provision of the Fed- 
eral Constitution which gives the several 
States equal representation in the Sen- 
ate and indeed provides—article V—that 
no State without its consent shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

I deplore the complacency of some 
Members who talk as if the continental 
United States were an area into which 
no evil had ever entered, and one that 
would suffer contamination from giving 
statehood to islands in the Pacific. Does 
anyone seriously think that the election 
in New York last November, or the Mis- 
souri primary in which Roger Slaughter 
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was defeated, evidence political mores so 
perfect that we cannot risk having elec- 
tions for Congress in Hawaii? If that 
were true, we ought not to admit to this 
Chamber even 2 Delegate from Hawaii, 
lest he corrupt us. 

I believe that if Hawaii is admitted to 
statehood she will make a record in 
political competence and law observance 
which could well be emulated by many of 
the States. Hawaiian statehood is long 
overdue and I hope that it will not be 
much longer delayed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time on this 
side. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the inhabitants of all that part of 
the area of the United States now constitut- 
ing the Territory of Hawaii, as at present de- 
scribed, may become the State of Hawail, 
as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. That all citizens of the United States 
who have the qualifications for voters for 
representatives. to the Territorial legislature 
are hereby authorized to vote for and choose 
delegates to form a convention in said Terri- 
tory. 

Such delegates shall possess the qualifica- 
tions of such electors, and members of the 
Territorial legislature shall be eligible to 
election as such delegates, and with no result- 
ing disqualification as such members of the 
Territorial legislature, the provisions of sec- 
tions 16 and 17 of the Hawaiian Organic 
Act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The aforesaid convention shall consist of 
63 delegates ed among the counties 
and city and county, and the representative 
districts within the limits of the proposed 
State on the following basis: 

County of Hawait, at large, four delegates; 

Pirst representative district, one delegate 
each from precincts combined as follows: 
Precincts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7; precincts 8, 
9, 10, and 11; precincts 12, 13, and 14; pre- 
cincts 15, 16, 30, and 17; precincts 18, 19, 
20, 21, 31, and 22; precincts 23, 32, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 28, and 29; 

Second representative district, one delegate 
each from cts combined as follows: 
Precincts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 16; precincts 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15. 

County of Maul. at large, three delegates; 

Third representative district, ome dele- 

gate each from precincts combined as fol- 
lows: Precincts 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5; 
6, 7, 8, 10, and 11; precincts 9, 32, 13, and 
28; precincts 14, 15, 16, and 17: precincts 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27; pre- 
cincts 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, and 34; 

City and county of Honolulu, hereinafter 
included in the word “county,” at large, 
12 delegates; 

Fourth representative district, one dele- 
gate each from precincts combined as fol- 
lows: Precincts 24, 25, and 26; precincts 19, 
20, 21, and 22; precincts 15 and 16; precincts 
12, 17, and 32; precincts 11 and 18; 

13 and 14; precincts 6 and 36; precincts 7 


Precincts 5, 7, 30, and 31; precincts 6, 29, 8, 
and 9; precincts 10, 11, 32, and 26; precincts 
12, 33, and 13; precincts 14, 15, 16, and 17; 
precincts 18 and 19; precincts 22, 23, 28, 
and 27; 

Fourth and fifth representative districts, 
one delegate each from precincts combincd 
as follows: Precinct 28, fourth district, and 
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precincts 1, 2, 8, and 4, fifth district; precinct 
27, fourth district, and precincts 20 and 21, 
fifth district; precinct 23, fourth district, and 
precincts 24 and 25, fifth district; 

County of Kauai, at large, two delegates; 

Sixth representative district, one delegate 
each from precincts combined as follows: 
Precincts 1, 2, 3, and 4; precincts 5 and 6; 
precincts 8, 9, 10, and 11; and one delegate 
from precinct 7. 

The precincts herein mentioned are as 
they existed on November 5, 1946. 

The Governor of said Territory shall, 
within 30 days after the approval of this act, 
issue a proclamation ordering a primary elec- 
tion for the nomination.of candidates for the 
offices of the delegates aforesaid on a day 
designated by him in said proclamation, not 
earlier than 60 nor later than 90 days after 
the approval of this act; and a final election 
not earlier than 30, nor later than 40, days 
after such primary election. 

The name of no candidate shall be printed 
upon any official ballot to be used at such 
primary election unless at least 20 days prior 
to such primary a nomination paper shall 
have been filed in the office of the secretary 
of the Territory in his behalf, nominating 
him as a candidate for delegate from the 
county concerned, or from a precinct or com- 
bination of precincts in a representative dis- 
trict or districts, as may be the case, and 
signed by not less than 25 qualified electors 
of the district concerned, and the sum of $25 
shall have been paid to the secretary of the 
Territory, which fee shall be a Territorial 
realization. 

Each person shall be a qualified elector of 
the county or precinct or combination of pre- 
cincts in which he is a candidate for delegate. 

No such nomination paper shall contain 
any reference to or designation of any polit- 
ical party, and the ballots used at such elec- 
tion shall be nonpartisan and shall not con- 
tain any reference to or designation of the 
political party or affiliation of any candidate, 
The names of the candidates in each county 
and of the candidates in the precinct or com- 
bination of precincts of the representative 
districts shall be on separate ballots. 

The ballots submitted to the voters of each 
county, precinct, or combination of precincts 
shall separately set forth the names of candi- 
dates for delegates from’ such county or 
precinct or combinations of precincts, and 
shall instruct the voters that the number 
of candidates to be voted for by such voter 
shall not exceed the number of delegates to 
which the county, precinct, or combination 
of precincts is entitled, or the number of such 
delegates remaining to be elected, as the case 
may be, which number shall be stated, The 
ballots in each county shall also instruct the 
voters that the number of candidates to be 
voted for by each voter shall not be less than 
a majority of the number of delegates which 
such county is entitled to elect at the par- 
ticular election, primary or final, as the case 
may be, and the number constituting such 
a majority shall be stated. At such primary 
election any candidate in a precinct or com- 
bination of precincts who receives a majority 
of the votes of the voters voting therein shall 
be declared elected, and any candidate in a 
county who receives such a majority of votes, 
not exceeding the number of delegates to be 
elected from each county, shall likewise be 
declared elected. The names of the remain- 
ing candidates receiving the highest number 
of votes, not exceeding two from each precinct 
or combination of precincts, or double the 
number of delegates to be elected at large 
from each county above the number already 
declared elected as aforesaid, if any, shall be 
placed on the ballot for the final election. 

No ballot in a county ticket shall be count- 
ed at either the primary election or the final 
election unless the number of candidates 
voted for by the voter is at least equal to 
a majority of the number of delegates which 
the county concerned was entitled to elect at 
such election. 
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Only those nominated at such primary elec- 
tion shall be eligible to run for delegate at 
such final election. The ballots for such 
final election shall be in substantially the 
same form as those for the primary election, 
and the requirements of this act as to such 
primary election shall, as far as appropriate, 
apply to such final election. In case of a 
tie vote at either the primary or final election, 
the candidates so tied shall draw lots under 
the supervision of the county clerk to deter- 
mine which of them shall be nominated or 
elected as the case may be. 

In case any office of delegate has not been 
filled or shall become vacant for any reason 
the Governor shall appoint an elector of the 
same county, precinct, or combination of 
precincts, to fill such vacancy. 

Except as otherwise specifically provided by 
this act, the primary and final elections for 
such delegates shall be conducted, the re- 
turns made, the results ascertained, and the 
certificates of persons elected to such conven- 
tion issued in the same manner as is pre- 
scribed by the laws of said Territory regu- 
lating elections therein of members of the 
legislature. The convention shall be the 
judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of the delegates. 


Mr.COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to sirike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when my time expired 
during general debate, one of the gentle- 
men on the other side, the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], I be- 
lieve, asked me if the Republican plat- 
form of 1944 did not specifically pledge 
the enactment of this bill, and I think 
the record will bear me out that I frankly 
admitted my ignorance. Since that time 
I have obtained a copy of the platform 
which I shall read. As to Hawaii it says: 

Hawaii, which shares the Nation’s obliga- 
tions equally with the several States, is en- 
titled to the fullest measure of home rule 
looking toward statehood. 


That is what some people have been 
construing as a plan of immediate action 
at this session. Bear with me further a 
moment. Precisely the same language is 
used in connection with Alaska: 

Alaska is entitled to the fullest measure 
of home rule looking toward statehood. 


So, Alaska and Hawaii, as far as the 
Republican platform is concerned, are 
Siamese twins, completely identical. 
There is one further Territory now, 
Puerto Rico: 

Statehood is a logical aspiration of the 
people of Puerto Rico, and legislation should 
be in harmony with the realization of that 
aspiration. g 


Now, Mr. Chairman, can there be any 
longer doubt that we are confronted in 
this bill with a problem concerning all 
the territorial possessions of the United 
States? What we do on this bill is bound 
to call the turn, and set the precedent for 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and such other in- 
sular territory as we may now or later 
possess. They are one for all practical 
purposes. They are so treated in the 
President's annual message of 1946. 
They are treated by the Republican plat- 
form as one in identical fashion. 

So, Isay, Mr. Chairman, in considering 
the position we take on this bill, we must 
consider all three of those dependencies 
and determine whether or not we are to 
admit them to statehood with the two 
Senators that go with statehood, and the 
resultant further distortion of popular 
representation in the Congress. 
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Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York has quoted the 
Republican platform of 1944. That plat- 
form was adopted 3 years ago. He has 
failed to present to the House the reso- 
lution adopted by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee in its meeting in Wash- 
ington in May of 1946. The resolution 
follows: 

Whereas the Republican Party in its na- 
tional platform has supported policies look- 
ing toward ultimate statehood for Hawali; 
and 

Whereas the people of Hawaii have dem- 
onstrated beyond question their loyalty, pa- 
triotism, and, by an overwhelming vote, their 
desire to assume the responsibilities of state- 
hood; and 

Whereas the capacity of the people of this 
Territory to assume the responsibilities of 
State government has been fully demon- 
strated; and 

Whereas the admission of the Territory of 
Hawali as the forty-ninth State would be in 
fulfillment of a promise long made, is in 
keeping with a policy of self-determination 
and would strengthen the position of this 
country in the Pacific: Be it 

Resolved, That the Republican National 
Committee endorse the effort of the people 
of Hawaii to obtain immediate statehood. 


May I say also in reply to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York 
that were based on a letter of Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler that the point he 
overlooks is that Hawaii basically is 
American. He proposes that we be made 
an independent country. Speaking for 
the people of Hawaii, I wish to say that 
nothing would be more abhorrent to us 
than to become an independent country. 

Dr. Butler wants to give us a status 
which would be a departure from Ameri- 
can policy. The decision as to whether 
or not the borders of this country 
should be extended beyond the Pacific 
coast was made in 1900. At that time 
Congress adopted the Organic Act of 
Hawaii. It considered in full the im- 
plications of giving Hawaii a Territorial 
form of government, understanding full 
well this meant that ultimately Hawaii 
would become a State. We have now 
come to the point where we feel that 
we have met all the requirements to be 
a State. Now the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York proposes that in- 
stead of moving in the direction of closer 
unity we should move in the direction of 
independence. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. The gen- 
tleman from New York raised the point 
that granting statehood to Hawaii would 
give a small group of people, some 500,000, 
two United States Senators. I believe 
his objection is fundamentally opposed 
to the constitutional system, whereun- 
der small States are given two United 
States Senators, whereas great States 
like New York and California also have 
only two. Can the gentleman from 
Hawaii give a comparison between the 
population Hawaii now has and that 
possessed by other territories or inde- 
pendent republics at the time they were 
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admitted to the Union? Does the gen- 
tleman recall the number of people in 
the various States admitted to the Union 
since the original 13, and the place of 
Hawaii in that group from the stand- 
point of population? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. My recollection is 
that there was only one Territory whose 
population at the time of admission ex- 
ceeded that of the Territory of Hawaii, 
and that was Oklahoma. I think the 
best answer to the point raised in that 
respect by the gentleman from New York 
is that today in the House there are 13 
States that are represented by 2 or fewer 
than two Representatives. If objection 
is to be raised to Hawaii from the stand- 
point of population, then it reasonably 
follows that their representation in the 
Senate should be reduced. After all, we 
are not responsible for the method of 
representation. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. I hardly think the 
argument as to population is well made 
as comparable to other territories which 
were continental, immediate, integral 
parts of an economy and of a section of 
a country that should be bound together 
as one living community. The admis- 
sion of Hawaii to statehood expands the 
borders 2,400 miles across the ocean. I 
believe the argument of comparability is 
not usable on either side of this question. 
I am more interested from the stand- 
point of the nature of the population of 
Hawaii and its economy. I do not mind 
telling the gentleman that I am very 
much opposed to his bill and regret to 
see the support for it that seems to be 
apparent in the House. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Delegate from Hawaii be permitted 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FARRINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Lis- 


tening to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Couprrt] I got the impression that 
the Republican platform of 1944 was all 
for Hawaiian and Alaskan statehood but 
was afraid to come out and say so. What 
vou have said as coming from the Re- 
publican National Committee in 1946 
would seem to bear out my interpretation 
of that point of view. The gentleman 
from New York mentions Nicholas “Mi- 
raculous” Butler and his argument 
against the admission of Hawaii. I 
gather from Dr. Butler’s argument that 
his main reason against the admittance 
of Hawaii is that it is 2,000 miles over- 
seas from the continental limits of the 
United States. I think it would be more 
accurate to say that Hawaii at the pres- 
ent time is 10 to 12 plane-hours away 
from the continental United States 
rather than 2,000 water-miles away. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution, 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCE. I think it is inap- 
propriate for the gentleman from New 
York to loop together so many different 
Territories as Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and others, implying they all call 
for the same treatment. We have a 
fundamental division or two classifica- 
tions of such territories. There are in- 
corporated territories and unincorpo- 
rated territories. I might point out 
that all of the incorporated territories 
which we formerly had have been admit- 
ted to the Union except Hawaii and 
Alaska. Puerto Rico and the others are 
in the unincorporated territory class and 
in that respect are not on a par with 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. COUDERT. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Arizona means that he does 
not agree with the President of the 
United States when he links all three 
of them together in the annual message 
of 1946. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the gentle- 
man from New York is precisely 50 
years late in making his argument here. 
When the question of the annexation of 
Hawaii was before the Congress in 1897, 
the same identical argument was made 
on the floor of the House. The same 
argument was made on the floor of the 
Senate. In fact, the Senator from Con- 
necticut objected to the annexation of 
Hawaii at that time unless his amend- 
ment providing that Hawaii would never 
become a State was added to the bill. 
But the Senate voted it down. The 
House voted it down. Then and there 
I contend that by implication we 
promised the people of Hawaii that 
when they were ready they would be 
granted statehood. I contend that to- 
day they are ready for statehood and 
morally they are entitled to it. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. After listening to the 
statement of our good friend the gentle- 
man from Wyoming, I wonder if the basic 
tenets which apply to all sound argu- 
ments throughout the ages should be 
thrown away because they are 50 years 
old. I wonder if the basic tenets of lib- 
erty and free institutions must be thrown 
away because they are 50 years old. If 
so, this institution known as the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
would have to give up its rights to even 
argue for our perpetuation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would remind 
my good friend from Missouri that there 
was quite a little difficulty over getting 
Missouri into the Union, but they finally 
did take Missouri into the Union. It has 
been a very good State until lately. They 
may have deviated a little lately, but most 
of the time it has been a pretty good 
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State. If his argument had prevailed 
when Missouri was seeking to be admitted 
into the Union, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri would still be one of the outlaws 
of Missouri in the Territory of Missouri. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I would 
like to take this opportunity to tell the 
gentleman I am heartily in favor of 
statehood for Hawaii. Having had the 
privilege of serving Hawaii, it is my fixed 
conviction that the people of Hawaii have 
set such a standard in the way of ability 
to live together and get along together 
and observe the law that they might well 
point out something of benefit to a great 
many other portions of this earth. 

Mr. FARRINGTON, I would like to 
thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Hawaii has expirec. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. I would like to observe 
with reference to what my distinguished 
friend from Ohio has just seriously said 
about the State of Missouri. I am will- 
ing to admit the State of Missouri in 
some of its precincts has gotten into some 
extremely bad habits. Those precincts 
emanate principally from the Democratic 
Party strongholds on the western side of 
the State, and it is precisely for such rea- 
sons that I fear we would have additional 
troubles from Hawaii were she admitted 
to statehood. I do not condone those 
damnable practices in the stealing of 
elections, but I see nothing in the nature 
of the populace of Hawaii that would lead 
us to believe we would have any other 
type of election than that which we have 
had in Kansas City for years, and that 
which we might have found even in the 
great State of Ohio a number of years 
ago. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is very interest - 
ing to note the very uncomfortable posi- 
tion that my good friend from Ohio IMr. 
Brown! has placed the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. PLoEsER] in his present 
weak and frantic effort to get away from 
the unsound premise he originally placed 
himself in by the argument he made 
against the bill pending today. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Referring to the - 
remarks of the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. PLoESsER] concerning the possibility 
of similar election difficulties we might 
have in Hawaii, as compared with those 
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in Missouri, I think it is only fair to ob- 
serve that the present Representative 
from Hawaii is a Republican and not a 
Democrat. Further than that, we do not 
have a Pendergast in Hawaii yet, as far 
as I know, and it is an unfair indictment 
of the possibility of a State that might 
become one of the valuable assets of the 
Nation to point such a finger at Hawaii 
before she is admitted. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The advocates of this pro- 
posal that statehood be conferred upon 
Hawaii reminds me of Aesop’s rooster 
that crowed so grandly but scratched so 
poorly. Not a single good reason has 
been produced, in my judgment, as to 
why this resolution should be accepted. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I was just about to make 
the observation that if Hawaii is ad- 
mitted to statehood, I think no election 
will ever be held there as disgraceful as 
was held in the State of the gentleman 
from New York last year. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not feel like I am 
50 years behind the time in opposing this 
bill. I think that when the gentleman 
from Wyoming (Mr. Barrerr] made that 
statement, he proposed a very good rea- 
son why we should not pass this bill 
today. 

There is no better barometer of public 
sentiment to be found anywhere than the 
votes taken in the National Congress or 
the sentiments that exist in the National 
Congress. For years upon years the 
Members of the House and Members of 
the other body have decided that it would 
not be wise to give Hawaii statehood. 

Why this sudden change of mind on 
the part of the Congress? 

In my opinion, of all the times it might 
have been considered in the past today 
is the worst time we could consider it. 
We are being accused on all sides of being 
imperialists. The propagandists of Rus- 
sia say we are reaching far out into the 
Pacific, far out into Europe, that we are 
controlling Greece and Turkey, that we 
are controlling this, that, and the other 
country in an effort to gain world power. 
They will capitalize on the fact today that 
we are trying to give Hawaii statehood. 
They will say it is just another example 
of our policy of reaching out and gaining 
world power. 

The gentleman from Georgia, my col- 
league [Mr. Cox] made a statement a 
moment ago in which I concur heartily. 
I have not heard a good sound reason 
proposed here today why this bill should 
be passed. On the other hand, what does 
it do? It makes citizens with equal rights 
with you and me of 180,000 Japanese 
people who reside in Hawaii. It gives 
those people the same rights you and I 
have, we, the decendants of those who 
created, fought, and maintained this 
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country. Who are those people? They 
are descendants of the recently deposed 
Emperor of Japan, who McArthur says 
must be controlled for 100 years, in his 
opinion. When you give those people the 
same rights we have today you will have 
2 Senators speaking for those 180,000 
Japanese, saying: “Let us take restric- 
tions off of Japan. They have learned 
their lesson. Let us turn them loose.” 
Having gotten the voice of our country 
through 2 Senators who will represent 
Hawaii, they will plead that we remove 
all controls that have been proposed by 
General MacArthur on the Japanese 
people in an effort to democratize that 
country. 

The facts reveal that there are 519,000 
people in these 20 islands. There are 20 
islands in Hawaii, 8 of them principal 
islands. Listen to me, you Members who 
are believers in and sponsors of the 
Stratton bill. I cordially invite your at- 
tention to these statistics, and want to 
say this to you people who intend to sup- 
port the Stratton bill and are going to be 
here in the well of this House pleading 
for its passage very soon, you are going 
to be disappointed in some of the people 
who are sponsoring this bill. You are 
going to expect support from those peo- 
ple in return for your support of this bill, 
but you are not going to find them here 
when your bill comes up for considera- 
tion. I well remember the time in the 
discussion when we southern Democrats 
were told that if we would support the 
wool bill that we could get support for 
our conservation program. The wool 
bill went through, but you know what 
happened to the conservation program. 
Now you are going to find some of these 
politicians absent when the Stratton bill 
comes up. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I decline to yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Will 
not the gentleman yield for a correc- 
tion? 

Mr. PRESTON. I decline to yield at 
this time. 

I want to point out to you that out of 
the 519,000 people in the Hawaiian 
Islands, 33% percent are Japanese; 6 
percent are Chinese; 1½ percent are 
Puerto Rican. The people about whom 
you have heard, the Hawaiians, the na- 
tives, make up only 2% percent of the 
population of the Hawaiian Islands—of 
the true Hawaiians, there are only 242 
percent. 

Mr. COX. And those are the people 
whom the advocates of this bill are ask- 
ing the Congress to incorporate into the 
body politic of this country. 

Mr. PRESTON. Yes; the 2½ percent 
of the population. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

(Mr. PRESTON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this section close in 
5 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I did not intend to speak on 
this bill but I am going to do my level 
best to answer the argument of the gen- 
tleman who preceded me. About 20 
years ago I became a member of a com- 
mittee in California known as the 
joint immigration committee, as a rep- 
representative of the American Legion. 
We had a representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, the attorney gen- 
eral, a representative of the Native Sons 
of the Golden West, and others. Our 
problem was to devise ways and means 
to keep orientals from coming to Cali- 
fornia. For 10 years following my entry 
on this committee, if was my firm con- 
viction from my studies and observations 
that Hawaii was a Japanese outpost. I 
worked on the premise that Hawaii was 
an outpost of Japan. 8 

Since that time I have visited the 
islands, I have noted their record and 
last summer was over there and made 
as much of an investigation as I could. 
From that study and from my thoughts 
and studies during the past 10 years I 
convinced myself, and I think I am cor- 
rect in my conclusion, that the Hawaiian 
Islands are an outpost of the United 
States of America. 

The Japanese in Hawaii, judged by 
their record under fire in the most trying 
circumstances, were more loyal, were 
more devoted, gave a better service to the 
United States than did the Japanese 
from the mainland, and they gave good 
service. Therefore, the observation that 
the gentleman made that the Represent- 
atives that Hawaii would send to Con- 
gress, if it became a State, and who would 
represent 180,000 of them who are of 
Japanese extraction, are going to speak 
for Japan, falls of its own weight because 
those men, regardless of the color of their 
skin, are just as loyal as the people in 
Hawaii who have a white skin. They 
are Americans, not Japanese. His 
premise is fallacious. The representa- 
tives will in fact represent real Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to my colleague from California. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. I think it 
would be appropriate to point out at this 
time, further answering the gentleman 
from Georgia, inasmuch as he raised the 
proposition that we would be conferring 
American citizenship on these people, 
that according to the committee report 
90 percent of these people are now Amer- 
ican citizens. In other words the only 
Japanese in Hawaii who are not Amer- 
ican citizens are the ones who came in 
from Japan many, Many years ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
exactly right. All of those native-born 
persons of Japanese, or any other racial 
strain, are Americans now and there will 
be no more coming from Japan who will 
increase the number ôf aliens. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I want to 
quote from the record introduced at the 
committee hearings. This is taken from 
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a story in the Stars and Stripes. Of the 
10,000 men who passed through the One 
Hundredth Battalion, made up of Japa- 
nese, and the Four Hundred and Forty- 
second Combat Unit, made up of Japa- 
nese, 4,500 of them were battle casualties, 
wounded under fire, which earned for 
this unit the title “Purple Heart Bat- 
talion.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Ac- 
cording to every method of fairness and 
common sense Hawaii is entitled to 
statehood. She has a population of over 
a half-million people. They are en- 
titled to be admitted into the Union. 
Hawaii has wealth, Hawaii has a very 
successful government, it is close to the 
United States when measured by travel 
time. I can leave my congressional 
district tonight and tomorrow morning 
I will be in Hawaii. They are much 
nearer in travel time than California 
was to the Capitol 30 years ago. So I 
say from every approach, from the 
standpoint of loyalty, from the stand- 
point of population, from the standpoint 
of the successful way in which they have 
handled their social and other problems, 
Hawaii ought to be a State. I hope the 
House will pass the pending resolution 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to go on record as approving 
everything that the gentleman has said. 
From my investigation, I hope no preju- 
dice will be allowed to sway the opinion 
of any Member on this bill when he 
comes to vote on its passage. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution and 
feel complimented to hear him agree 
with my brief argument. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That the delegates to the conven- 
tion thus elected shall meet at the seat of 
government of said Territory on the second 
Tuesday after their election, excluding the 
day of election in case such day shall be 
Tuesday, and, after organization, shall de- 
clare on behalf of the people of said pro- 
posed State that they adopt the Constitution 
of the United States, whereupon the said 
convention shall be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment for said proposed State. 

The constitution shall be republican in 
form and make no distinction in civil or po- 
litical rights on account of race, color, or sex, 
and not be repugnant to the Constitution of 
the United States and the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. And said con- 
vention shall provide in said constitution: 

First. That perfect toleration of religious 
sentiment shall be secured, and that no in- 
habitant of said State shall ever be molested 
in person or property on account of his or 
her mode of religious worship. 

Second. That provisions shall be made for 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
system of public schools, which shall be open 
to all the children of said State and free from 
sectarian control. 

Third. That the debts and liabilities of 
said Territory of Hawaii shall be assumed and 
paid by said State. 

Fourth. That the property in the Territory 
of Hawali set aside by Executive order of the 
President or the Governor of Hawaii for the 
use of the United States and remaining so 
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set aside immediately prior to the admission 
of the State of Hawaii into the Union is 
ceded to the United States, as more particu- 
larly provided in the next section of this act. 

Fifth. That authority is granted to and 
acknowledged in the United States to the 
exercise by the Congress of the United States 
of the power of exclusive legislation, as pro- 
vided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the 
Constitution of the United States, in all 
cases whatsoever over such tracts or parcels 
of land as are now owned by the United 
States and held for military, naval, or coast- 
guard purposes, whether title to such lands 
was acquired by cession and transfer to the 
United States by the Republic of Hawaii and 
set aside by Executive order of the President 
or the Governor of Hawaii for the use of the 
United States, or acquired by the United 
States by purchase, condemnation, donation, 
exchange, or otherwise: Provided, That the 
State of Hawaii shall have the right to serve 
civil or criminal process within the said tracts 
or parcels of land in suits or prosecutions for 
or on account of rights acquired, obligations 
incurred, or crimes committed within the 
said State but outside of the said tracts or 
parcels of land; and the Legislative Assem- 
bly is authorized and directed to enact any 
law necessary or proper to give effect to this 
article. 

Sixth. That, as a compact with the United 
States relating to the management and dis- 
position of the Hawaiian homelands, the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, as 
amended, is adopted as a law of said State, 
subject to amendment or repeal only with 
the consent of the United States and in no 
other manner: Provided, That (1) sections 
202, 213, 219, 220, 222, 224, and 225 and other 
provisions relating to administration, and 
paragraph (2) of section 204, sections 206 
and 212, and other provisions relating to the 
powers and duties of officers other than those 
charged with the administration of said act, 
may be amended in the original constitution 
or in the manner required for ordinary State 
legislation, but the Hawaiian home-loan fund 
and the Hawaiian home-development fund 
shall not be reduced or impaired, and the 
encumbrances authorized to be placed on 
Hawailan homelands by officers other than 
those charged with the administration of 
said act shall not be increased, except with 
the consent of the United States; (2) that 
any amendment to inerease the benefits to 
lessees of Hawailan homelands may be made 
in the original constitution or in the manner 
required for ordinary State legislation but 
the qualifications of lessees shall not be 
changed except with the consent of the 
United States; and (3) that all proceeds and 
income from Hawaiian homelands, shall be 
availble to said State for use in accordance 
with the terms of said act. 

Seventh. That the lands and other prop- 
erty belonging to citizens of the United States 
residing without said State shall never be 
taxed at a higher rate than the lands and 
other property belonging to residents thereof. 

Sec. 4. (a) The State of Hawaii and its 
political subdivisions, as the case may be, 
shall retain all the lands and other public 
property title to which is in the Territory 
of Hawaii or a political subdivision thereof, 
except as herein provided, and all such lands 
and other property shall remain and be the 
absolute property of the State of Hawaii and 
its political subdivisions, as the case may be, 
subject to the constitution and laws of said 
State: Provided, however, That any such 
lands or other property heretofore or here- 
after set aside by Executive order of the Presi- 
dent or the Governor of Hawaii, pursuant to 
law, for the use of the United States, whether 
absolutely or subject to limitations, and re- 
maining.so set aside immediately prior to the 
admission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union, shall be and become the property of 
the United States absolutely or subject to 
such limitation, as the case may be. 
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(b) The United States shall retain title to 
all the public lands and other public prop- 
erty (except as hereafter provided) for a 
period of 5 years after the enactment of this 
act. Such land and public property shall 
continue to be administered in accordance 
with the laws applicable thereto immediate- 
ly prior to the admission of said State until 
otherwise provided by the Congress: Pro- 
vided, That immediately after he enactment 
of this act an investigation and report shall 
be made by a joint committee composed of 
the members of the Committees on Public 
Lands of the Senate and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives upon the subject of the public 
lands and other property in Hawaii, and the 
Congress shall thereafter make a final de- 
termination and disposition of the remaining 
public lands and other public property. In 
the event the Congress has made no other 
disposition thereof within said 5-year period, 
then title to all of the public lands and other 
public property undisposed of shall there- 
upon vest in the State of Hawail absolutely: 
Provided, however, That any such lands or 
other property heretofore or hereafter set 
aside by Executive order of the President or 
the Governor of Hawaii, pursuant to law, 
for the use of the United States or the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii or a political subdivision 
thereof, whether absolutely or subject to 
limitations, and remaining so set aside im- 
mediately prior to the admission of the State 
of Hawaii into the Union, shall be and be- 
come the property of the United States or 
the State of Hawaii or of such political sub- 
division, as the case may be, absolutely or 
subject to such limitations, as the case may 
be. 
(e) The State of Hawaii, upon its admis- 
sion to the Union, shall be entitled to select, 
and the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized and directed to issue patents to said 
State for, 180,000 acres of public lands, as 
that term is defined in section 78 (a) of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act (42 Stat. 116,48 U. S. C., 
sec. 663), within the boundaries of said State. 
The selection of such lands by the State of 
Hawali shall be made and completed within 
5 years from the admission of said State into 
the Union. The lands so selected shall be in 
lieu of any and all grants provided for new 
States by provisions of law other than this 
act, and such grants shall not extend to the 
State of Hawaii. 

(d) The lands patented to the State of 
Hawaii pursuant to the preceding subsec- 
tion, together with the proceeds thereof and 
the income therefrom, shall be held by said 
State as a public trust for the support of the 
public schools and other public educational 
institutions, for the betterment of the con- 
ditions of native Hawaiians, as defined in 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, 
as amended, for the development of farm and 
home ownership on as widespread a basis as 
possible, and for the making of public im- 
provements. Such lands, proceeds, and in- 
come shall be managed and disposed of for 
one or more of the foregoing purposes in such 
manner as the constitution and laws of said 
State may provide, and their use for any 
other object shall constitute a breach of trust 
for which suit may be brought by the United 
States. The schools ard other educational 
institutions supported, in whole or in part, 
out of such public trust shall forever remain 
under the exclusive control of said State; 
and no part of the proceeds or income from 
the lands patented unde“ the preceding sub- 
section shall be used for the support of any 
sectarian school, college, or university. 

(e) Effective upon the admission of the 
State of Hawaii into the Union all laws of 
the United States reserving to the United 
States the free use or enjoyment of property 
hereinabove vested in the State of Hawaii 
or its political subdivisions, or the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal laws relating thereto, 
are hereby repealed, 

Sec. 5. That when said constitution shall 
be formed as aforesaid, the convention form- 
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ing the same shall provide for the submis- 
sion of said constitution, together with the 
ordinances of said convention requiring rat- 
ification, to the people of said Territory for 
ratification at an election which shall be 
held on a day named by said convention not 
earlier than 60 nor later than 90 days after 
said convention adjourns, at which election 
the qualified voters of said Territory shall 
vote directly for or against said constitution, 
for or against any provisions thereof sepa- 
rately submitted, and for or against said or- 
dinances. Persons possessing the qualifica- 
tions entitling them to vote for delegates 
under this act shall be entitled to vote on 
the ratification or rejection of said constitu- 
tion, the provisions thereof separately sub- 
mitted, and said ordinances, under such 
rules or regulations as said convention may 
have prescribed, not in conflict with this act. 
The returns of said election shall be made 
by the election officers direct to the secre- 
tary of said Territory who, with the Gov- 
ernor and the chief justice of said Territory, 
shall constitute a canvassing board and they, 
or any two of them, shall meet at the city of 
Honolulu, on the third Monday after said 
election, and shall canvass the same. 

The said canvassing board shall forthwith 
certify the result of said election to the Gov- 
ernor of said Territory, together with a 
statement of the votes cast upon the ques- 
tion of ratification or rejection of said con- 
stitution, also a statement of the votes cast 
for or against such provisions thereof as were 
separately submitted to the voters at said 
election, and for or against said ordinances. 
If a majority of the legal votes cast at said 
election shall reject the constitution, the 
Governor of said Territory shall, by procia- 
mation, order the constitutional convention 
to reassemble at a date not later than 20 
days after the receipt by said Governor of the 
documents showing the rejection of the 
constitution by the people, and thereafter 
& new constitution shall be framed and the 
same proceedings shall be taken in regard 
thereto in like manner as if said constitu- 
tion were being originally prepared for sub- 
mission and submitted to the people. 

When said constitution shall have been 
duly ratified by the people of said Territory, 
as aforesaid, a certified copy of the same, 
together with such provisions thereof as have 
been separately submitted and duly ratified, 
and such ordinances of the convention as 
have been duly ratified, shall be submitted 
to the President of the United States for 
approval, together with a statement of the 
votes cast upon said constitution, and upon 
any provisions thereof separately submitted, 
and upon said ordinances. And if the con- 
stitution of said proposed State is republi- 
can in form and makes no distinction in 
civil or political rights on account of race, 
color, or sex, and is not repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and if all of the provisions of this act 
relating to the formation of said constitu- 
tion and State government have been com- 
plied with, it shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent of the United States thereupon to ap- 
prove said constitution, and the said sepa- 
rate provisions thereof and ordinances, and 
to certify his approval to the Governor of 
said Territory. Within 30 days after the 
receipt of said notification from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Governor shall 
issue his proclamation for the election, as 
hereinafter provided, of officers for all elec- 
tive offices provided for by the constitution 
and laws of said State, except those offices 
for which the constitutional convention, by 
ordinance duly ratified by the people, shall 
have made other temporary provisions, but 
the officers, so to be elected shall in any 
event include two Senators and two Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Until and unless 
otherwise required by ordinance of said con- 
vention duly ratified by the people, or by 
the constitution or laws of said State, said 
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Representatives shall be elected at large: 
Provided, That if the President of the United 
States shall approve said constitution but 
shall disapprove any provision thereof sepa- 
rately voted upon by the people, or any ordi- 
nance of said convention, the same shall be 
certified to the Governor of said Territory, 
and said election shall be held and all fur- 
ther proceedings for the admission of said 
new State shall be the same as if the pro- 
visions and ordinances so disapproved had 
been rejected by the people. And if the 
President shall disapprove said constitution, 
such disapproval shall be certified to the 
Governor of said Territory, with the Presi- 
dent’s objections to the proposed constitu- 
tion; the Governor thereupon by proclama- 
tion shall order the constitutional convention 
to reassemble at a date not later than 20 
days after receipt of such notification and 
thereafter a new constitution shall be framed 
and the same proceedings shall be taken in 
regard thereto in like manner as if said con- 
stitution were being originally prepared for 
submission and submitted to the people. 
Sec. 6. That said constitutional conven- 
tion shall provide that in case of the ratifica- 
tion of said constitution by the people, and 
in case the President of the United States 
approves the same, all as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, an election, or primary and general 
elections, as may be required, shall be held 
at the time or times named in the proclama- 
tion of the Governor of said Territory pro- 
vided for in the preceding section. Said 
election shall take place not earlier than 60 
days nor later than 90 days after said procla- 
mation by the Governor of said Territory 
ordering the same, or if a primary election 
is to be held, then the primary election shall 
take place not earlier than 60 days nor later 
than 90 days after said proclamation by the 
Governor of said Territory, and the general 
election shall take place within 40 days after 
the primary election. At such election or 
elections the officers required to be elected 
as provided in section 5, shall be chosen by 
the people. Such election or elections shall 
be held, and the qualifications of voters 
thereat shall be, as prescribed by said con- 
stitution and the laws of said State for the 
election of members of the State legislature, 
except as otherwise provided by ordinance 
of said constitutional convention duly rati- 
fied by the people. The returns thereof shall 
be made, canvassed, and certified in the same 
manner as in this act prescribed with re- 
spect to the election for the ratification or 
rejection of said constitution, as herein- 
before provided. When said election of said 
officers above provided for shall be held and 
the returns thereof made, canvassed, and 
certified as hereinbefore provided, the Gov- 
ernor of the said Territory shall certify the 
result of said election, as canvassed and certi- 
fied as herein provided, to the President of 
the United States, who thereupon shall im- 
mediately issue his proclamation announc- 
ing the result of said election so ascertained, 
and, upon the issuance of said proclamation 
by the President of the United States, the 
proposed State of Hawali shall be deemed 
admitted by Congress into the Union by vir- 
tue of this act, on an equal footing with the 
other States. Until the said State is so ad- 
mitted into the Union, the persons holding 
legislative, executive, and judicial offices in 
or under or by authority of the government 
of said Territory, and the delegate in Con- 
gress thereof, shall continue to discharge 
the duties of their respective offices. Upon 
the issuance of said proclamation by the 
President of the United States and the ad- 
mission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union, the officers elected at said election, 
and qualified under the provisions of the 
constitution and laws of said State, shall 
Proceed to exercise all the functions pertain- 
ing to their offices in or under or by authority 
of the government of said State, and officers 
not required to be elected at said initial elec- 
tion shall be selected or continued in office 
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as provided by ordinance of the constitutional 
convention duly ratified by the people, or by 
the constitution and laws of said State. The 
Governor and Secretary of said State shall 
certify the election of the senators and rep- 
resentatives in the manner required by law, 
and the said senators and representatives 
shall be entitled to be admitted to seats in 
Congress and to all the rights and privileges 
of Senators and Representatives of other 
States in the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 7. Upon the admission of the proposed 
State of Hawaii into the Union the House of 
Representatives shall be composed of 437 
Members until the expiration of the Eighty- 
second Congress, and shall thereafter be com- 
posed of 435 Members. > 

Subsection (a) of section 2 of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for apportioning 
Representatives in Congress among the sev- 
eral States by the equal proportions method”, 
approved November 15, 1941 (U. S. C., 1940 ed., 
Supp. V, title 2, sec. 2b), is hereby amended, 
effective on the date of the admission of the 
proposed State of Hawaii into the Union, to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Each State (other than hawai!) shall 
be entitled, in the Seventy-eighth and in each 
Congress thereafter until the taking effect 
of a reapportionment under a subsequent 
statute or such section 22, as amended by 
this act, to the number of Representatives 
shown in the statement transmitted to the 
Congres. on January 8, 1941, based upon the 
method known as the method of equal pro- 
portions, no State to receive less than one 
Member; and the State of Hawaii shall be 
entitled to two Representatives from the time 
of its admission into the Union until the tak- 
ing effect of such a reapportionment.” 

Sec. 8. That the sum of $200,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
for defraying the expenses of the elections 
provided for in this act and the expenses of 
the convention and for the payment of com- 
pensation to the delegates to said conven- 
tion. The delegates shall receive for their 
services, in addition to mileage at the rate 
of 20 cents a mile each way, the sum of 
$1,000 each, payable in four equal install- 
ments on and after the first, twentieth, for- 
tieth, and sixtieth days of the convention, 
excluding Sundays and holidays. The dis- 
bursements of the money so appropriated 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawali. The Territorial legislature 
is hereby authorized to appropriate such sum 
as it may deem advisable for the payment of 
additional compensation to said delegates 
and for defraying their expenses and for such 
other purposes as it may deer necessary. 

Sec. 9. That the State of Hawaii shall con- 
stitute a judicial district within the ninth 
judicial circuit, to be known as the district 
of Hawaii. To the United States district 
court hereby created two judges shall be ap- 
pointed, and to it and to them all laws re- 
lating to United States district courts and 
district judges shall be applicable. The reg- 
ular terms of the court shall be held at Ho- 
nolulu on the second Monday in April and 
October, and the office of the clerk of court 
shall be kept at Honolulu. 

Sec. 10. That in addition to its normal 
jurisdiction as a United States district court, 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Hawaii shall have also that jurisdic- 
tion heretofore conferred upon its predeces- 
sor by the act of August 13, 1940 (54 Stat. 
784, ch, 662). 

Sec. 11. That in the manner prescribed by 
law there shall be appointed a clerk for the 
district court, a United States attorney, a 
United States marshal for the district, and 
such assistants, deputies, court officers, and 
clerical and other personnel as are provided 
for by the laws relating to district courts, 
judges, and judicial districts, 

Src. 12. No action, case, proceeding, or mat- 
ter pending in any court of the Territory of 
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Hawaii, or in the United States, District Court 
for the Territory of Hawaii, shall abate by 
reason of the admission of said State into the 
Union, but the same shall be transferred to 
and proceeded with in such appropriate 
State courts as shall be established under 
the constitution to be thus formed, or in the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Hawaii, as the nature of the case 
may require. And no indictment, action, or 
proceedings shall abate by reason of any 
change in the courts, but shall be proceeded 
with in the State or United States courts 
according to the laws thereof, respectively. 
And the appropriate State courts and the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Hawaii shall be the successors of the 
courts of the Territory and the United States 
District Court for the Territory of Hawali as 
to all ‘cases arising within the limits em- 
braced within the jurisdiction of such courts, 
respectively, with full power to proceed with 
the same, and award mesne or final process 
therein, and all the files, records, indict- 
ments, and proceedings relating to any such 
cases shall be transferred to such appropri- 
ate State courts and the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Hawaii, respec- 
tively, and the same shall be proceeded with 
therein in due course of law. 

All civil causes of action and all criminal 
offenses which shall have arisen or been com- 
mitted prior to the admission of said State, 
but as to which no suit, action, or prosecu- 
tion shall be pending at the date of such ad- 
mission, shall be subject to prosecution in 
the appropriate State courts or in the United 
States District Court for the District of Ha- 
waii in like manner, to the same extent, and 
with like right of appellate review, as if said 
State had been created and said courts had 
been established prior to the accrual of such 
causes of action or the commission of such 
offenses; and such of said criminal offenses 
as shall have been committed against the 
laws of the Territory shall be tried and pun- 
ished by the appropriate courts of said State, 
and such as shall have bee. committed 
against the laws of the United States shall be 
tried and punished in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Hav. aii. 

Sec. 13 Parties shall have the same rights 
of appeal from and appellate review of final 
decisions of the United States District Court 
for the Territory of Hawaii or the Supreme 
Court -f the Territory of Hawaii in any case 
finally decided prior to admission of said 
State into the Union, whether or not an ap- 
peal therefrom shall have been perfected 
prior to such admission, and the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
and the Supreme Court of the United States 
shall have the same jurisdiction therein, as 
by law provided prior to admission of said 
State into the Union, and any mandate is- 
sued subsequent to the admission of said 
State shall be to the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Hawali or a 
court of the State, as may be appropriate. 
Parties shall have the same rights of appeal 
from and appellate review of all judgments 
and decrees of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Hawali as 
successor to the District Court of the United 
States for the Territory of Hawaii, and of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Hawaii as suc- 
cessor to the Supreme Court of the Territory 
of Hawaii, in any case pending at the time of 
admission of said State into ihe Union, and 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit and the Supreme Court of the 
United States shall have the same jurisdic- 
tion therein, as by law provided in any case 
arising subsequent to the admission of said 
State into the Union. 

Sec. 14. Effective upon the admission of the 
State of Hawaii into the Union, paragraph 
First“ of subsection (a) of section 128 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended (28 U. S. C. A., sec. 
225), shall apply to the United States District 
Court for the District of Hawaii and para- 
graph “Second” thereof shall be inapplicable. 
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Sec. 15. All laws in force in the Territory 
of Hawaii at the time of its admission into 
the Union shall continue in force in the State 
of Hawaii, except as modified or changed by 
this act or by the constitution of the State or 
by ordinance of the constitutional conven- 
tion duly ratified by the people, and shall be 
subject to repeal or amendment by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Hawaii, except as here- 
inbefore provided with respect to the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, as 
amended; and the laws of the United States 
shall have the same force and effect within 
the said State as elsewhere within the United 
States. 

Sec. 16. Notwithstanding the admission of 
the State of Hawaii into the Union, the 
United States shali continue to have sole and 
exclusive jurisdiction over the area which 
may then or thereafter be included in Hawaii 
National Park, saving, however, to the State 
of Hawaii the same rights as are reserved to 
the Territory of Hawaii by section 1 of the 
act of April 19, 1930 (46 Stat. 227), and sav- 
ing, further, to persons then or thereafter 
residing within such area the right to vote 
at all elections held within the political sub- 
divisions where they respectively reside. 
Upon the admission of said State all refer- 
ences to the Territory of Hawaii in said act or 
in other laws relating to Hawaii National 
Park shall be deemed to refer to the State 
of Hawaii. 

Sec. 17. All acts or parts of acts in conflict 
with the provisions of this act, whether 
passed by the legislature of said Territory or 
by Congress, are hereby repealed. 


Mr. WELCH (interrupting the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the further reading of 
the bill be dispensed with, that it be 
printed at this point, and that amend- 
ments thereto be in order to any part 
thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to hear the 
political arguments that have been 
raised against the admission of Hawaii 
to statehood. This is not a political 
matter. I think both parties by their 
platforms have indicated that they fa- 
vor statehood for Hawaii when the citi- 
zens there were ready for it. If we had 
gotten into politics on matters of state- 
hood we would have had great difficulty 
creating the fine Union that we have. 
So, it shall not make any difference to 
me in considering this bill whether we 
might have Republican or Democratic 
Senators or Congressmen from Hawaii. 
The matter should be decided on its 
merits alone. 

The record shows that most of the 
people in Hawaii are well educated; they 
have a good school system; the literacy 
is well above the average. The people of 
Hawaii are capable of making political 
decisions on the basis of the issues and I 
think they will do so without regard to 
whether that places their Representa- 
tives in the Democratic or Republican 
camp. 

The gentleman from Georgia a few 
minutes ago stated that the passage of 
this bill now would indicate an imperial- 
istic policy on the part of the United 
States Government. It seems to me 
that it would have exactly the opposite 
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effect. We may have pursued an im- 
perialistic course when we annexed Ha- 
waii as a Territory. But bringing them 
into the brotherhood of States is any- 
thing but an imperialistic policy. It 
seems to me that it would be an indica- 
tion to the people of the world that we 
are truly a growing democracy. We 
gave the people of the Philippines their 
independence because they wanted inde- 
pendence and we felt they were ready 
for it. We had promised them inde- 
pendence and we kept faith. The peo- 
ple of Hawaii have been promised state- 
hood when they were ready for it. They 
are now capable of assuming that re- 
sponsibility. We would be pursuing an 
imperialistic policy if we did not keep 
faith with them. Granting Hawaii 
statehood would be considered by the 
thinking people of the world as an act 
of justice and fairness on the part of this 
great country in dealing with its terri- 
torial citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, on this question of 
race and ancestry, we have people in this 
Nation from all countries, all nations, all 
lands. This fact is one reason for the 
greatness of our country. That argu- 
ment was never validly raised in con- 
nection with any State that has been 
admitted into the Union. The question 
is, Are these loyal people; are they en- 
titled to the privileges of American citi- 
zenship? The thing that impresses me 
is that every committee, every commis- 
sion, and every official who have gone to 
Hawaii to consider the educational and 
the social conditions, the living stand- 
ards and the loyalty of those people, 
have reported that they are ready for 
statehood; that they are entitled to be 
full-fledged citizens of the United States. 
That is the report of the Secretary of 
the Interior, the chairman of this great 
committee. If they meet that test, I 
cannot see why we should deny them 
statehood just because they are 2,000 
miles away from the mainland. The 
world, after all, has gotten very small of 
late. If we are going to keep Hawaii 
under our dominion, why not give them 
the advantages of statehood and pass 
this legislation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to th. gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. On 
the question of imperialism, if ever im- 
perialism was practiced in any sense 
it was at the turn of the century, when 
we annexed Hawaii to the United States. 

I think that now we can extend de- 
Mocracy with real representation in 
granting them statehood at this time. 
It is the fair, the decent, the American 
thing to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee -mendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. s 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ARENDS, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 49) to enable the people of Hawaii 
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to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 212, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Cox and Mr. 
COUDERT) there were—ayes 103, noes 46. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 195, nays 133, not voting 102, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 97] 
YEAS—195 
Albert Engle, Calif. Lynch 
Allen, Calif. er McCormack 
Allen, II. McCowen 
Anderson, Calif. Foote McDonough 
Andresen, Forand McGregor 
A H. Fulton McMahon 
Angell Gearhart McMillan, S. C 
Goff Mack 
Arnold Goodwin MacKinnon 
Auchincloss Gordon Macy 
Bakewell Gorski Madden 
Barrett Granger s: 
Bates, Mass. Griffiths Mont. 
Hagen Martin, Iowa 
Bennett, Mo. Hale Merrow 
Bishop Hall, Meyer 
Edwin Arthur Michener 
Bloom 1 Miller, Calif. 
Boggs, Del. Leonard W. Miller, Md. 
Boggs, La. eck Mitchell 
Bolton Havenner organ 
Bradley Hébert Murdock 
Brehm Hendricks Murray, Wis. 
Brophy Herter Nixon 
Brown. Ohio FHeselton Norton 
Buchanan Hill O’Konski 
Buck Hinshaw O’Toole 
Burke Hoeven Owens 
Byrne, N. Y. Holifield Passman 
Byrnes, Wis. Holmes Patterson 
Canfield Hope 
Carroll Horan terson 
Carson Hi Phillips, Calif. 
Case, S. Dak. Jackson, Calif. Pl ey 
Celler Jackson, W. Potts 
Chiperfield Jenison ulson 
Church ensen Price, Ill. 
Clevenger Johnson, Calif, Ramey 
Clippinger Jones, Wash, Redden 
Jo: Reed, IU. 
Cole, Kans, Judd Rees 
Cole, Mo Karsten,Mo. Reeves 
Courtney Keating Rlehlman 
Crawford Kefauver Rizley 
Crosser Kersten, Wis. Robertson 
Crow King Rockwell 
Davis, Wis Kirwan Rogers, Mass. 
Dawson, Utah Klein Rohrbough 
Deane Knutson Rooney 
Devitt Lanham Ross 
D'Ewart Larcade Russell 
Dirksen Lea Sadowski 
Dolliver LeCompte Sanborn 
Doughton LeFevre Sarbacher 
Eberharter Lemke Scott, 
Elisworth Lewis Hugh D., Jr. 
Engel, Mich. Lodge Scrivner 
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Seely-Brown Stockman Weichel 
Sikes Stratton Welch 
Simpson, II. Taber Wheeler 
Smith, Maine Talle Whittington 
Smith, Wis. Tollefson Wigglesworth 
Snyder Vail Wilson, Ind, 
Somers Vorys Wolcott 
Stefan Vursell Woodruff 
Stevenson Wadsworth Youngblood 
Stigler Walter 
NAYS—133 
Abernethy Graham Monroney 
Allen, La Grant, Ala. Morris 
Almond Gregory Morton 
Andrews, Ala. Gross Muhlenberg 
Banta Gwinn, N. Y. Mundt 
Battle Gwynne, Iowa Norblad 
Beckworth Hardy O Hara 
Harness, . 
Bonner Harris Patman 
Brooks Harrison Phillips, Tenn. 
Brown, Ga. Hays Pickett 
Bryson Hess Ploeser 
Buffett Hobbs Poage 
Bulwinkle Hoffman Preston 
Burleson Hull Priest 
Cannon Jarman Rains 
Chadwick Jenkins,Ohio Rankin 
Chelf Jennings Reed, N. Y. 
Chenoweth Johnson, Ill Ri 
Cole, N. T. Johnson, Ind. Riley 
Combs Johnson, Okla. Rogers, Fla 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Sabath 
Corbett Jones, Ala. Sadlak 
Coudert Jones, N. C. Sasscer 
Cox Jones, Ohio Schwabe, Mo. 
Cravens Kean Schwabe, Okla, 
Kee Shafer 
Davis, Ga. Keefe Short 
11 Kilday Smathers 
Dondero Kunkel Smith, Kans. 
Dorn Landis Spence 
Drewry Lucas Springer 
Durham Lusk Stanley 
Evins Lyle Teague 
Fallon Thomas, Tex. 
Fellows Trimble 
Fenton McGarvey 
Fisher McMillen, Ul. Van Zandt 
Flannagan Mahon 
Folger Maloney Wilson, Tex. 
Gamble 
Gathings Mathews Wolverton 
Gavin Meade, Md. Zimmerman 
Gillette Miller, Conn. 
tt Mills 
NOT VOTING—102 
Andersen, Elston 
H. Carl Feighan Murray, Tenn, 
Andrews, N. T. Fernandez Nodar 
Fuller Norrell 
Bates, Ky. Gallagher O'Brien 
Gary Pfeifer 
Bennett, Mich. Gifford Philbin 
Gillie Powell 
Blatnik re Price, Fla. 
Boykin Grant, Ind Rabin 
Bramblett d Rayburn 
Buckley Harless, Ariz, Rayfiel 
Busbey Hart Rich 
Butler Hartley Rivers 
Camp Hedrick Robsion 
Case, N. J. Heffernan St. George 
Cha: Huber Scoblick 
Clark Javits Scott, Hardie 
Clason Jenkins, Pa, Sheppard 
Clements Kearney Simpson, Pa, 
Colmer Kearns Smith, O 
Cooley Kelley Smith, Va. 
Cotton Kennedy 
Keogh Taylor 
Kerr Thomas, N. J. 
Davis,Tenn. Kilburn Thomason 
Dawson, III. Lane Tibbott 
Delaney Latham Towe 
mengeaux Lesinki Vinson 
Donohue Love West 
Douglas Mansfield, Tex. Whitten 
Eaton Marcantonio Wood 
Elliott Mason Worley 
Ellis Meade, Ky. 
Elsaesser Miller, Nebr. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hedrick for, with Mr. Chapman against. 

Mr. O’Brien for, with Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Bender for, with Mr. Clements against. 

Mr. Huber for, with Mr. Hart against, 
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Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Andrews of New York with Mr. Keogh. 

Mr. Hand with Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Jenkins of Pennsylvania with Mr, 
Lesinskl. 

Mrs. St. George with Mr. Rayfiel. 

Mr. Love with Mr. Gary. 

Mr. Busbey with Mr. Feighan. 

Mr. Hardie Scott with Mr. Delaney. 
Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Mr 


. Hartley with Mr. Rivers. 
Mr. Rich with Mr. Pfeifer. 
Mr. Eaton with Mr. Domengeaux. 
Mr. Elsaesser with Mr. Camp. 
Mr. Towe with Mr. Vinson. 
Mr. Robsion with Mr. Wood. 
Mr. Sundstrom with Mr. Kelley. 
Mr. Latham with Mr. Gore. 
Mr, Case of New Jersey with Mr. Davis of 
Tennessee. 


Mr. Bennett of Michigan with Mr, Smith of 
Virginia. : 

Mr. Scoblick with Mr. Heffernan. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey with Mr. Rabin. 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Philbin. 

Mr, Tibbott with Mr. Price of Florida. 

Mr. Javits with Mr. Marcantonio. 


Mr. Clason with Mr. Clark. 
. Kearns with Mr. Dawson of Illinois. 
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Elston with Mr. Harless of Arizona. 
Cunningham with Mr. Blatnik. 
Butler with Mr. Elliott. 
Meade of Kentucky with Mr. Bland. 
Mr. Smith of Ohio with Mr. West. 
Mr. Ellis with Mr. Kerr. 
Mr. Carl H. Andersen with Mr. Bates of 
Kentucky. 


Mr. BUCHANAN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LABOR-SOCIAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the man- 
agers on the part of the House may have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report and statement on the labor- 
social security appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include certain extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. LEA asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BEALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
Washington Post. 

Mrs. BOLTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Record and include two items. 
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Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orD and include some extraneous mate- 
rial. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and include what I 
consider to be a very important article 
from the Washington Post of today, 
which I recommend that the Members of 
the House read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


PAUL J. QUATTKEBAUM AND 
JESSE A. LOTT 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw from the files 
of the House papers in relation to the 
bill (H. R. 1141) for the relief of Paul J. 
Quattkebaum, and the bill (H. R. 1144) 
for the relief of Jesse A. Lott, these papers 
being in the files of the War Claims Com- 
mittee of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) to 
enable the President to utilize the appro- 
priations for United States participation 
in the work of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, for 
meeting administrative expenses of 
United States Government agencies in 
connection with United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration liqui- 
dation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That in order to provide 
necessary administrative expenses for execu- 
tive departments, agencies, and independent 
establishments of the United States Govern- 
ment incident to the liquidation of activities 
undertaken prior to June 30, 1947, in con- 
nection with participation of the United 
States in the work of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated not 
to exceed $2,370,000 of the unobligated bal- 
ance as of June 30, 1947, of the appropriation 
“United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration” provided under the Third 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1946. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? 

If not, the question is on suspending 
the rules and passing the joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the joint res- 
olution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


PURCHASE OF AUTOMOBILES FOR 
AMPUTEES 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the passage of the appropria- 
tion bill the House approved an hour 
ago and which contains a continuing 
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authorization for the purchase of auto- 
mobiles for veteran amputees and para- 
plegic cases, those that have lost the use 
of their legs or have lost their legs, 
settles temporarily the plight of some 
thousands of veterans who have made 
applications for the cars, for today 
the authorization and the appropria- 
tion for those cars would be stopped 
without this legislation. In the case of 
the men in the hospitals, they could 
not now apply for cars because they 
cannot even apply for an automobile 
until they are discharged and become 
veterans. Now under the terms of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York which provides automo- 
biles and other conveyances for dis- 
abled veterans, the authority and funds 
provided under this heading in the 
“First Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1947”—Public Law 663, Seventy-ninth 
Congress—are hereby continued avail- 
able until June 30, 1948. If the $6,000,- 
000 unexpended of the appropriation 
which went through last year should not 
happen to be enough, then a deficiency 
bill could take care of added appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to express 
my pleasure over the fact that the. Vet- 
erans’ Administration has been working 
steadily Friday, Saturday, Sunday and 
today in order to process applications of 
veterans who were late in applying for 
these cars. They plan to work until 
midnight tonight in order to get as many 
as possible processed. This in nowise 
excuses the House for not passing the 
bill which was introduced by the very 
distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey, Judge MatHews, who reported 
the bill out of his subcommittee by 
unanimous vote and passed by the full 
committee. 

The bill is now before the Committee 
on Rules and we are waiting for favor- 
able action on it. It would include a 
very deserving group of veterans and 
give them permission to apply for auto- 
mobiles. The bill includes some 2,000 
blind veterans. Groups of them have 
come to Washington ever since last sum- 
mer for the purpose of trying to secure 
for themselves and other blind veterans 
automobiles. With transportation as 
difficult as it is today, it is very impor- 
tant that this group should be included. 

The blind, amputees, and men and 
women who have lost the use of their 
limbs are classed together for rating 
purposes. So it is perfectly logical to 
include the blind in the car bill. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, I 
yield. 

Mr. RAMEY. I compliment the chair- 
man of our Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs for her bill. I have not only known 
of your work as chairman of our com- 
mittee but it would never have been 
known if it had not been for you. You 
have had these folks about the Capitol 
at your own personal expense in order 
that we might see things personally. It 
seems that we are in such a state that 
the Congress in a moment would pass 
such a measure if it had been for the 
purpose of relieving veterans cf Greece 
or Turkey or some other country. 
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Among all of these people that we have 
met we have seen no self-pity or resent- 
ment. But because of your work psy- 
chologically these people have been giv- 
en a new outlook on life. Their life is 
as a parchment to bear everlasting testi- 
mony to what mechanics will do for vet- 
erans so that they may help themselves. 
It was a New England gentlewoman 
known by the name of Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy who, quoting the Talmud, said, 
“The only thing we can give people is 
something so that they can help them- 
selves so that they can be on their own.” 
I again compliment the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has been very active in this 
work and in fact in all work for the vet- 
erans. He is chairman of a subcom- 
mittee and he and this subcommittee 
have secured passage out of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs some greatly 
needed legislation which should soon be- 
come law. The gentleman knows that 
this particular bill is the one which was 
introduced by the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Judge Marhrws, who worked so 
tirelessly in his subcommittee and 
brought a very fine bill before the full 
committee—it is a very much better one, 
I think, than the committee had last year. 

Mr. RAMEY. That is right. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know everybody in the House, if they 
could see the amputees and other dis- 
abled as I have seen them and worked 
day after day with them and as some 
of you have seen and worked with them, 
would realize the great importance of 
this. You will be giving these men a 
chance to go to and from their work. 
As one man told me, an amputee, the 
other day: 

You see, Mrs. ROGERS, they can always see 
what my disability is, People can always 
see the hooks which are used for hands, but 
a man with a leg off, for instance, with his 
trousers leg down, does not show his dis- 


ability. We are less employable than the 
leg amputees. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

. Mr. BRADLEY. It has been my un- 
derstanding that the emergency resolu- 
tion just passed today included $5,000,- 
000 for the purpose you indicate. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes 
and no. It is to care for certain leg cases, 
but further legislation must be passed 
to care for the hand and arm am- 
putees. It simply continues the legisla- 
tion that was passed a year ago. That 
was a rider attached to a bill in the Sen- 
ate, and then the House accepted it, and 
it became law. That took in certain of 
the amputees, but it did not care for 
those without arms and the blind. It 
went through very hastily in the clos- 
ing day of Congress. Members on the 
floor of the House and the Senate felt 
there was a great discrepancy when the 
bill was passed, but it was the best that 
Congress could do at that late date. 

Several doctors have stated they 
thought this measure was one of the 
most civilized measures that was ever 
passed in the Congress, because it gave 
these men a chance to be much more 
normal—a chance to compete with 
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others on a more equal basis. In the 
old days, in the days of savagery, when 
a person was blinded or injured no one 
helped him. He was left by the roadside 
to die. No effort was made to bring him 
back to normal. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the gentle- 
woman for clarifying the situation. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey, 
the author of the very fine bill under 
discussion. The gentleman has worked 
tirelessly and exhaustively on this 
measure. 

Mr. MATHEWS. The gentleman from 
New Jersey has not worked half as tire- 
lessly as the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts. I want to pay my tribute to 
the untiring interest, the unflagging zeal, 
and the deep sympathy shown by the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts for 
the persons whom this bill is intended 
to benefit. I have been immeasurably 
impressed with her sympathy and her 
human understanding. I do hope, not 
only for the sake of the men who will be 
benefited, but for the sake of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts, that we 
have success with this bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
feel the gentleman will have success with 
his bill, because I know there is not a 
Member in Congress who would vote 
against the measure. 

We just passed a bill taking care of 
people over 65, in the Spanish-American 
War, and the older Civil War veterans 
and their dependents. That will cost 
$29,000,000. This bill for the very badly 
disabled at most would not cost more 
than $15,000,000 over a period of 3 years. 
The cost is small and economy must not 
be practiced at the expense of the dis- 
abled veterans. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I would like to add my 
wholehearted endorsement to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Judge Matxews, with respect to the work 
of the chairman of our committee. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman for his fine assist- 
ance on the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee. I think any chairman of the com- 
mittee who had seen the men as I have 
seen them would not do anything else. 
You see their courage, their anxiety for 
an opportunity to get back into the world 
again. You know their desire to take 
an active part in school or in business. 
You see them in the hospitals, you see 
them waiting for their cars, and then 
you see them in schools and at work on 
their jobs and you realize what an auto- 
mobile can do for them. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. I 
would like to add my word of endorse- 
ment for the work the chairman of our 
committee has done. She is a splendid 
woman, She is at it all the time. She 
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has the complete confidence of the Dem- 
ocrats and the Republicans. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina for his splendid words. No chair- 
man could have a more cooperative or 
finer committee. I think it is the finest 
committee in the entire House. There 
is no politics in the committee and every 
member works very hard to secure the 
legislation that veterans need. It is a 
aa is task, and the members realize 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 
ae ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 

eld. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to congratu- 
late the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts on the splendid record she is mak- 
ing as chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. However, I am won- 
dering if in this bill to which she has 
reference if it would not be better pos- 
sibly to give these veterans a comparable 
amount in cash rather than to give them 
an automobile, in order to let them 
spend that money in the way they See fit. 
In other words, there is a possibility 
that their needs may be better served 
by something other than an automobile. 
I am wondering if the lady does not feel 
it would be better to give them instead 
of a $1,500 automobile, $1,500 in cash 
and let them decide how that money 
should be spent. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There is a little history there, I may say 
to the gentleman from Mississippi, that 
might interest him and the others. 
When I was asked by the amputees at 
Walter Reed Hospital to introduce a bill 
last year which did not pass as we wanted 
it, I personally worded it to provide “The 
sum of $1,500 or an automobile.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
has 


expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
When the amputees read that bill they 
said: “Oh, Mrs. Rocxns, please take that 
money out of the bill, we do not want it. 
It sounds like a bonus bill. We do not 
want that. All we are asking for is an 
automobile. We want it as a means of 
rehabilitation as a sort of prosthetic ap- 
pliance. We would much rather have 
it than the $1,500, for we would be sure 
then of getting an automobile. We need 
the automobile for mobility.” 

In spite of their protests I kept the 
$1,500 cash provision in the bill; but, as 
the gentleman knows, the Congress re- 
moved that provision, and I began to see 
that the men were right, because if they 
had $1,500 it might go for something for 
the family, for a piano, for instance. I 
know some men do not like to refuse their 
wives things, It would go for something 
else and they would not have such a prac- 
tical thing as an automobile, the means 
of mobility. For these veterans an auto- 
mobile is a necessity. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I am certainly not 
against the bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
realize the gentleman is not; I know he 
is not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Being possibly the 
only Member of the House who will bene- 
fit under this bill, I certainly cannot vote 
for it and I intend to vote “Present” when 
the vote comes on the bill. 

In bringing up the point of making 
cash rather than an automobile avail- 
able to the veteran I am simply stressing 
a point I made in the House the other 
day. I am afraid that through such bills 
as this which gives an automobile rather 
than cash, and through bills such as the 
terminal-leave-bond bill which gave 
bonds instead of cash to our veterars, 
this Congress is discrediting the fact that 
our veterans are grown men and fully 
capable of handling their own affairs 
rather than being coddled. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May 
I say that my desire to see the automo- 
bile given rather than cash is that I feel 
that many men would be perhaps so ten- 
der-hearted that their families would get 
something instead of the men getting a 
means of transportation to and from 
their work. I know the gentleman has a 
very gallant war record and has been 
very severely wounded. 

Mrs. LUSK, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mrs. LUSK. I may say to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts that I have 
a message for her and I think this would 
be a very appropriate time to deliver it. 
It comes from the veterans’ organizations 
in New Mexico. I have just visited there 
the VFW and the American Legion con- 
ventions. They were very much inter- 
ested in the work of the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts and her committee 
and discussed at length the plans the 
committee had for consideration of first, 
the disabled veterans and their needs; 
and, second, the young veterans who 
were continuing their education. 

They asked me to extend to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
Rocers] their appreciation for her ef- 
forts in their behalf. They feel that 
the Veterans’ Committee has been loyal 
to the needs of the veterans all over the 
Nation. I thought the gentlewoman 
would like to know that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentlewoman from New Mex- 
ico. She has been of enormous help in 
the effectiveness of the work of the com- 
mittee. 

I am hoping the leadership will allow 
the bills that the committee has re- 
ported to be called up for consideration. 
They deserve support and I am sure the 
membership of the House is just as anx- 
ious for their passage as is the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs which has la- 
bored hard in the preparation of the 
measures, 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. MATHEWS. I wish to answer the 
question raised by the gentleman from 
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Mississippi. In the testimony take: on 
these bills, time after time it was proven 
that the automobile was a prosthetic ap- 
pliance, actually, and a means of re- 
habilitation. I am sure the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts will recall that Gen- 
eral Bradley himself said he would re- 
gard it as both a prosthetic, appliance 
and a means of rehabilitation. With 
that in view would the gentleman from 
Mississippi say as far as prosthetic ap- 
plances were concerned that we should 
give a man cash instead of a leg or an 
arm? That we should give a blind man 
the money for a seeing-eye dog rather 
than the seeing-eye dog itself? 

I believe those things should be taken 
into consideration, especially when this 

Shad proven to be and is now adminis- 
tered upon the theory of being a pros- 
thetic appliance and a means of reha- 
bilitation, both. I feel that to follow the 
gentleman’s suggestion might lead us 
into a situation where we would give cash 
instead of any other benefit, and then I 
think we would be in a rather serious 
and sordid situation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May 
I say to the gentleman that I have not 
had one request for an automobile from 
a veteran with any other disability than 
the disabilities named in the gentleman’s 
bill. They all seem to recognize that they 
are a sort of prosthetic appliance which 
amputees and paraplegia and the blind 
need; and, in my opinion, that is one of 
the best answers that I can give and I 
thank the gentleman from New Jersey 
for bringing that up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to repeat that 
I am not opposed to this bill. My conten- 
tion is, however, that veterans should 
be allowed, inasmuch as it does not cost 
the Government any more money, to 
choose whether they wish to take cash or 
an automobile. Many cf the one-armed 
veterans already have automobiles, yet 
they are just as much entitled to the 
benefit as the ones who do not have an 
automobile. I feel that possibly those 
who already have automobiles would 
much rather have the cash and make 
a down payment, possibly, on a home or 
something else. That is my position. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
value the gentleman’s opinion highly, 
but the cash provision failed last year; 
so I think the Congress rather settled 
that point quite emphatically. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

(Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend her remarks and include a letter 
from General Bradley regarding certain 
housing for paraplegic veterans.) 
PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS AT 

THIS POINT 


Mr. HOFFMAN (at the request of Mr. 
JENISON) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp at this point 
and insert excerpts of testimony of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. COLE]. 
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THE NATIONAL DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
question of the necessity for the kind of 
and the functions of a national defense 
organization, the gentleman from New 
York, the Honorable W. STERLING COLE, 
today, testifying before the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, made a clear, concise, and 
informative statement, which was as 
follows: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE COLE OF NEW 
YORK BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EX- 
PENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
ON JUNE 30, 1947, RELATING TO H. R. 2319 


Mr. Chairman, personally grateful as I am 
for the indulgence of this committee in per- 
mitting an expression of my thoughts on 
H. R. 2319. I confess that it was with consid- 
erable amazement that I learned the deci- 
sion of this committee to discontinue hear- 
ings on this most vital matter on July 1. 
This decision, coming as it did barely 24 
hours after the Secretary of the Navy had 
issued a general directive releasing naval 
personnel to voice their views on the pro- 
posal, has peremptorily restored the gag on 
naval officers at the moment the Navy De- 
partment removed it. Being confident as 1 
am that some features of the pending bill 
are disfavored by the practically unanimous 
concurrence of naval officers, only one con- 
clusion can be drawn from that action of 
the committee, and that is that the pro- 
ponents of this measure are fearful for the 
fate of the bill if the criticisms against it 
are publicized. The implications contained— 
yes; even concealed—in some features of the 
bill are so profound, so far reaching, and so 
dangerous both to our military security and 
the civil establishment that this committee 
and the Congress fail in its duty to the 
people of our Nation unless the investigation 
thoroughly examines the objectionable as- 
pects of the proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the rush? Whence 
comes this pressure for hasty, ill-considered 
legislation as revolutionary in character as 
any Congress has contemplated in this gen- 
eration? 

Before continuing further, I will empha- 
size that the greater part of the pending bill 
has my complete approval. I refer specifi- 
cally to those provisions creating the War 
Council Joint Chiefs of Staff, Munitions 
Board, Research and Development Board, 
Central Intelligence Agency, National Secu- 
rity Council, and National Security Re- 
sources Board, together with most of the 
miscellaneous provisions. Such criticisms 
as I shall make will be directed to the crea- 
tion of a Secretary of National Defense and 
a Department of Air Force. I know that 
I have substantial public support in those 
opinions. As to the unobjectionable por- 
tions of the measure, there is no reason why 
early and prompt action could or should not 
be taken by the Congress. They can be en- 
acted immediately and with unanimity. But 
with respect to the two portions which I 
have just mentioned, I most emphatically 
hold that the Congress should proceed with 
extreme caution and wisest deliberation be- 
fore it takes a step so revolutionary of our 
Military Establishment and civil govern- 
ment. We must not lightly make radical 
adjustments in the military machinery 
which has evolved and matured over 150 
years, which has given to our people a secu- 
rity enjoyed by no other nation in the 
world, and which has just won a two-hemi- 
sphere war against nations whose Military 
Establishment we now propose to imitate. 

A moment ago I asked—why the rush? 
The necessary integration of our national 
security agencies, the working parts of this 
bill, can be adopted forthwith, and no one 
will dissent. Everything that the test of 
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experience has demonstrated to be necessary 
for the close coordination of the several 
military establishments and civilian agencies 
can be had without inflicting upon our Goy- 
ernment the alien and diseredited concept 
of one-man domination, and the division of 
our armed forces into three parts which 
other nations have found impracticable—if 
not, as in Germany's case, disastrous. 

This committee has heard numerous wit- 
nesses testifying in support of the bill who 
admitted that the next war, if it comes with- 
in 10 years, will be fought with the weapons 
employed at the close of the last war. One 
such witness was Dr. Vannevar Bush, the Na- 
tion’s leading authority in the application 
of science to warfare. Dr Bush also ex- 
pressed his surprise that this bill should 
strip the Army of its tactical air support 
of ground forces. If it had not been for the 
tactical support by naval aviation of the 
Army in the Carolines and the Marianas, 
those battles would have been endlessly pro- 
longed at hideous cost of life. The Navy 
supplied the close support of the troops on 
the ground. The Army Air Force could not 
or would not. And yet this committee is 
denying itself and the Nation the benefit of 
the expert opinion of outstanding naval 
aviators in rushing the hearings to prema- 
ture and unnecessary conclusion. I repeat, 
what is the rush? 

The natural assumption is that since the 
responsible officials of the branches of the 
services affected are in agreement on H. R. 
2319, the Congress should concur in the 
agreement without serious inquiry or con- 
troversy. Such an attitude falls far short 
of our performance of the constitutional re- 
sponsibilities placed upon us as Members 
of Congress. Under the Constitution au- 
thority for the organization and mainte- 
nance of our Military Establishment is not 
vested in the Commander in Chief, or Chiefs 
of Staff, or Secretaries of the service depart- 
ments. The responsibility for providing and 
maintaining an army and navy rests solely, 
squarely, and exclusively upon the Congress 
of the United States. Consequently, to the 
extent that we blindly accept any agree- 
ment made by the operating heads of our 
military establishments. to that extent we 
fail in our duty to the people of the country. 
To this end, then, I implore the members 
of the committee to complete a thorough, 
exhaustive, and searching inquiry into those 
portions of this bill over which there is seri- 
ous controversy, before it makes its recom- 
mendations to the House of Representatives. 

Much has been promised about the econ- 
omies this bill will effect. The declarations 
have been general, promises as airy as a 
department store Santa Claus makes to 
children. But when pressed for details wit- 
ness after witness has admitted that the 
proposed new establishment will be more 
expensive than our existing departmental 
system. The promise of economy is trans- 
ferred to the remote future. 

I do not think economy is a compelling 
argument. A cheap army, navy, or air force 
is little better than none at all. It is like 
a cheap diamond. It has superficial glitter 
but is full of flaws. Savings in dollars which 
might be effected today may result in terrific 
expenditures at a later date when the 
strength of our security is put to the test 
and cur weakness, inspired by the desire to 
save money, makes it (if evident when it 
may be too late. Who is there who will 
claim that money spent even on duplication, 
competition, or overlapping or paralleling 
activities of our military branches, which re- 
sulted in producing the most effective in- 
struments of war and the overwhelming 
superiority of our arms, was money wasted? 
In expressing this thought, I do not, for a 
moment, infer that we should be wasteful 
or extravagant in the support of our mili- 
tary machine. It must be watched like any 
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other Government agency, but by the terms 
of this bill so many more barriers are erected 
between the Congress and the military budg- 
eteers that the economy is sacrificed to 
cheap and undemonstrated promises of re- 
mote savings. With the bureaucracy of the 
single Secretary's office interposed between 
Congress and the military bureau chiefs, 
the fiscal committees of the Congress are 
thereby further insulated from scrutiny of 
the budget estimates. I definitely assert 
that it is false economy to predicate a Mili- 
tary Establishment basically upon the con- 
sideration of dollar costs. 

Years ago, as a member of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, I first became interested 
in military matters and my duties took me 
to various fields of military operations. I 
saw what then appeared to me to be evi- 
dences of unnecessary duplication of effort as 
between the Army, the Navy, and the Army 
Air Force. My first impulse was that that 
sort of thing should be stopped and the way 
to stop it was to put them all under one au- 
thority. Further consideration of the ele- 
ments involved in such a solution has 
brought me to the very definite conclusion 
that a single authority in our Military Estab- 
lishment is the most disastrous step which 
this Nation could take. 

History is a continued story of the dis- 
astrous experience of other nations of the 
world which have followed the practice of 
a single Military Establishment. History, 
ancient and modern, cries out to us against 
our adoption of a similar system. It doomed 
the Persian Empire of Xerxes the Great, it 
doomed Napoleon, it doomed the Kaiser and 
Hitler. Every nation of the world which has 
had either a single department of military 
science or whose Military Establishment was 
dominated by one of the branches of the 
military sciences has gone down to utter, 
complete, and catastrophic defeat. Britain 
barely averted it by breaking the grip of the 
RAF on naval and coastal defense aviation. 
It is unthinkable that we should embark 
upon a similar system with our eyes wide 
open to the dire consequences of such a step 
and the vast evidence of failures by other 
people who surround us. 

What is there about the operations of a 
Military Establishment which makes us in- 
sist on the removal of all elements of com- 
petitive enterprise between the services when 
we, at the same time, insist that our business 
and private economy should be based on 
individual or competitive enterprise? The 
great business establishments themselves do 
not subscribe to the theory that motivates 
this bill. Consider General Motors, whose 
several divisions are wholly autonomous. In 
procurement of materials, of manpower, of 
brains, Buick competes with Cadillac and 
Chevrolet. General Motors tried “merger” 
and abandoned it as costly, stifling, and 
stultifying. Experiences of people through- 
out the history of the world demonstrate 
that competition is wholesome and produc- 
tive of better material and spiritual results. 
Not for a moment would we consider requir- 
ing, to say nothing of even permitting, the 
combination of great corporate establish- 
ments into one unit of operation and, yet, 
that is the very thing which this bill pro- 
poses to be done to our Military Establish- 
ment when in it authority is given to a single 
person, the Secretary of National Defense, to 
“establish policies and programs for the na- 
tional defense establishment and for the 
departments and agencies therein; * * + 
exercise direction, authority, and control 
over such departments and agencies; * * * 
supervise and coordinate the preparation of 
budget estimates by the departments and 
agencies; * * * formulate and finally 
determine the budget estimates of the na- 
tional defense establishment; * * * super- 
vise and control the budget program of the 
national defense establishment.” Scores 
upon scores of instances could be cited which 
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indicate that the competitive operation be- 
tween our two existing departments of na- 
tional defense has resulted in improved war 
mechanisms and tactics. The Navy's con- 
tributions to Army aviation are priceless, 
Competition made them possible. The Ma- 
rines invented amphibious warfare. The 
Navy was doubtful, and the Army was even 
more reluctant, but without it where would 
we have been in this war? The inevitable 
result of the consolidation of military au- 
thority under one head is the destruction 
of this competitive operation with its re- 
sultant less efficient military machine. 

Outside the military aspects of the au- 
thority which this bill vests in the Secretary 
of National Defense, there are also grave, do- 
mestic, political implications. In recent 
years a great many people in this country 
have been apprehensive that a dictatorship 
for this Netion was in the making. This fear 
war expressed largely by members of my own 
political party. Consequently, it is with some 
degree of amazement that I observe some 
who, in years past, were most outspoken 
against one-man government and control but 
who now so enthusiastically espouse legisla- 
tion which would vest in a single man prac- 
tically unlimited military power and author- 
ity. It is, indeed, most difficult to under- 
stand how those who were so fearful of one- 
n an authority in government should now be 
so sanguine in their attitude toward one-man 
authority in our Military Establishment. No 
single person in our entire Federal establish- 
ment is given such vast, sweeping power and 
authority by statute as this bill vests in the 
Secretary of National Defense, under whose 
authority practically one-third of our na- 
tional budget will be spent. Those who are 
fearful of dictatorship for America may do 
well to consider with extreme alarm the 
power vested in this one man, realizing, as 
they must, that dictators, wherever they have 
grown, sprang from a supreme military au- 
thority. 

With all due respect to American man- 
hood, there is no single person in this coun- 
try who has the capacity to perform this 
tremendous responsibility with effectiveness, 
impartiality, and safety to the American sys- 
tem of government. From the practical, hu- 
man standpoint, consider the effect of this 
bill creating a supersecretary who, though 
the identity of the operating departments of 
Government are preserved, is to exercise con- 
trol over the secretaries of the military de- 
partments. While it is true that the bill 
preserves the right of a secretary of the de- 
partment to appeal over the head of the 
supersecretary to the President in any con- 
troversy that may arise, either one of two 
things will happen—either the secretaries of 
the departments will be weak, docile, readily 
amenable to the will of the supersecretary 
or if strong, courageous, independent, as they 
should be, will hold office but a very short 
time after a few appeals to the President over 
the protest of the su y. Further- 
more, the bill contradicts itself by dividing 
rather than concentrating responsibility for 
the efficient operation of the Military Estab- 
lishment in that both the secretary of a 
department and the supersecretary are 
charged with the responsibility of effectively 
organizing and operating the department un- 
der him. That invites dissension, conflict, 
and jealousies. It is axiomatic, both in mili- 
tary operations and civil operations, that 
where authority and responsibility are di- 
vided between persons there is no responsi- 
bility or authority. The secretary of a de- 
partment could very well assume the atti- 
tude that it is the duty of the supersecre- 
tary rather than his to see that the depart- 
ments are properly functioning; on the con- 
trary, it is entirely conceivable that the su- 
persecretary would rely completely upon the 
service secretaries for this responsibility. 
And the third possibility is that both 
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try to exercise the responsibility and be at 
loggerheads as to who is the boss. 

Although the bill does not expressly say 
so, it has been announced that only the 
supersecretary will have cabinet status which 
is to be denied the department secretaries. 
This, in itself, the denial of cabinet rank to 
department secretaries, inevitably will dis- 
courage prominent, capable, fearless men 
from accepting an appointment as secretary 
of any of the departments, realizing as they 
must that instead of being heads of depart- 
ments they are underlings. 

You have heard it denied that this bill 
exalts the military. You have heard testi- 
mony that, to the contrary, it strengthens 
civilian controls over the armed services. 
And yet it creates the counterpart of an all- 
over general staff vested with tremendous 
authority, unlimited in tenure of office. It 
permits, without risking criticism by specific 
phases, the perpetuation of the War Depart- 
ment's ponderous general staff in addition to 
the tri-service general staff. It loads the 
new subordinate agencies of coordination 
with military men or their representatives, 
and makes of the very important National 
Security Resources Board a head without a 
body, having no participation in or control 
over the munitions board and research 
agency which are logically its components. 

The other part of the bill to which I take 
very grave exception is that which creates 
a new Department of Air in our Federal es- 
tablishment. If it were not so tragic, it 
would almost be ludicrous, that those who 
are so vehement in their demand that our 
military policy should be administered by a 
single authority should, at the outset, fur- 
ther divide military responsibility at the base 
and then try to corral it at the top. With 
three departments of Government it will be 
four times as difficult to coordinate and 
unify as with two. Further, a new depart- 
ment necessarily entails the additional ad- 
ministrative costs attendant upon the oper- 
ation of any department. I doubt if it ie 
necessary for me to recite to this committee 
illustration of how administrative overhead 
costs will be duplicated and increased by the 
creation of this new department. 4 

Nor is the creation of a separate depart- 
ment of air advisable from a purely military 
standpoint. True it is that air force is the 
dominating power in present-day military 
operations. To set this power off by itself 
as a governmental agency is contrary to all 
modern military reason, practice, and policy. 
I would bore you with statistics of the su- 
periority in marksmanship of the Navy's in- 
tegrated aviation, but let us take just one 
example, the battle of Midway, where the 
sea-air team of ships, carrier and marine 
aviation made all the hits on the enemy and 
the Army Air Force made none. The statis- 
tics are supplied by the United States Strate- 
gic Bombing Survey, which is equally com- 

of civilians, Army and Navy. Instead 
of being by itself, air force should be an 
integral part, if not the dominating part, 
of all branches of military service. De- 
pendent upon the nature of its use, the air- 
plane is either but another weapon or an- 
other type of vehicle but, in either case, a 
type which is essential to the effective opera- 
tions of either land or water military forces. 
Air power is well coordinated and integrated 
into our Naval Establishment. The same 
thing should be done in our Army for land 
operations. To set it apart in a unit by 
itself, free, distinct from any inherent re- 
lationship with the other services can result 
only in the weakening of the other services. 
General Arnold himself has publicly declared 
that the piloted military aircraft is rapidly 
becoming obsolete. Who should know better 
than that great leader of our Army Air 
Forces? Much as we might write into the 
law provisions to preserve naval aviation, the 
time will soon come when the Navy will have 
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lost its air force because the men of naval 
aviation will immediately cease their naval 
connections and join with the new inde- 
pendent group, feeling as they must that 
within the independent group is their own 
personal future and salvation. And when 
the Navy loses its air arm, it loses most of 
its potency. 

What is to become of the aviator of an 
independent air force after he has outlived 
his comparatively brief usefulness as an avia- 
tor if a new department is to be created and 
air-force personnel is not an integral part 
of our military machine? It is unnecessary 
for me to emphasize to this committee that 
after a pilot has passed his thirtieth birth- 
day his usefulness in military air operations 
is about over. Not all of them can be used 
in the training of new pilots, mechanics, 
observers, etc.; only a small fraction of them 
can be used in administrative military posts; 
oniy a few can be placed in command of 
military air establishments. The vast ma- 
jority of them must either be turned loose, 
back into civil life with some compensatory 
bonus, or carried on the retirement rolls as 
an added expense to the Government, If 
trained as an integral part of the land force, 
as the naval aviator is trained as an integral 
part of the naval force, when his usefulness 
as an active pilot, observer, or what not is 
over, he is still qualified for other types of 
military command, not necessarily related to 
that of aviation. If it appears that a greater 
degree of independence be given to the Army 
air force than it has heretofore had, this 
can be done by setting up the air service as 
an independent corps, but under the Sec- 
retary of War, in much the same pattern as 
now exists for it by virtue of Presidential or 
administrative order. In fact, I believe that 
is the only method sanctioned by the Con- 
stitution. This I strongly urge be done so 
that the air force will be as independent, 
but as much a part of the Army, as the Ma- 
rine Corps is independent of but a part of 
the Navy. 

My objections to these two phases of the 
bill are further predicated upon constitu- 
tional grounds. Perhaps, in this day and 
age, it is a little old-fashioned to raise the 
constitutional question in connection with 
any legislation under consideration, but this 
matter is of such vital importance to our 
national security that we must be absolutely 
certain of cur ground. 

Section 8 of the Constitution sets forth 
the powers of the Congress. Congress shall 
have power, among other things, to provide 
for the common defense, to raise and support 
armies, to provide and maintain a navy, 
to make rules for the government and regu- 
lation of the land and naval forces, to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia. The 
Constitution is rather precise in its enumera- 
tion of powers with respect to the armed 
forces. There is no power to raise, sup- 
port, provide, maintain, or call forth an air 
force such as the bill, H. R. 2319, would estab- 
lish. There is no power to make rules for 
the government and regulation of an air 
force. The power of Congress to provide 
for the common defense is not broad enough 
to include the creation of an air force in 
view of the further precise enumeration of 
powers with respect to the land and naval 
forces. Perhaps the Constitution requires 
amendment in this regard, but at present 
it does not authorize the creation of a new 
military unit outside the present consti- 
tutionally recognized Army and Navy. It 

Is to be noted that the Marine Corps is a 
part of the naval service. All other armed 
branches have been and are covered into the 
Army or the Navy. 

The bill, H. R. 2319, creates a United States 
Air Force. This force will be entirely sepa- 
rate from the Army or the Navy. The per- 
sonnel of the Air Force will be a part neither 
of the Army nor the Navy. The Constitu- 
tion provides that “the President shall be 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
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of the United States.” The President would 
not be Commander in Chief of the Air Force. 
It is contrary to the constitutional concept 
of this Government to create a fighting force, 
such as the Air Force, which would not be 
subject to the military control of the Presi- 
dent in his capacity as Commander in Chief. 
An amendment to the Constitution is neces- 
sary to make the President Commander in 
Chief of the Air Force, and such an amend- 
ment is necessary, therefore, to create a mili- 
tary Air Force. 

Section 102 (a) of the bill, H. R. 2319, 
provides that the Secretary of National De- 
fense shall formulate and finally determine 
the budget estimates of the National Defense 
Establishment for submittal to the Bureau 
of the Budget. If this provision envisions 
a single appropriation for the Army and the 
Navy, it does violence to the constitutional 
concept that appropriations for the Army 
_and Navy shall be separate. The Constitu- 
tion provides that the Congress shall have 
power “to raise and support armies, but no 
appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than 2 years.” There 
is no such time limitation placed upon ap- 
propriations made by Congress to fulfill its 
power “to provide and maintain a Navy.” A 
single appropriation for the Army and Navy 
would be an unconstitutional delegation by 
Congress of its power to provide separately 
fot an Army and a Navy. 

Section 306 (c) of the bill, H. R. 2319, 
would permit certain of the powers granted to 
the President by title I of the First War Pow- 
ers Act, 1941, to be exercised in perpetuity 
by the Secretary of National Defense. The 
Secretary could, by invoking authority con- 
tained in Executive Orders 9082, 9722, and 
9635, organize the N tional Defense Estab- 
lishment as he pleased within vague limits 
and without observance of standards pro- 
scribed by Congress. This is an unconstitu- 
tional delegation of legislative authority. 
The Constitution provides that “All legisla- 
tive powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States.” It pro- 
vides further that “The Congress shall have 
power to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers.” The Congress is not 
permitted to transfer to others the ssential 
functions with which it is vested (295 U. S. 
495). The broad authority given the Presi- 
dent by the First War Powers Act can prob- 
ably be justified on constitutional grounds 
only in the event of national emergency. 
Authority given the Secretary of National De- 
fense by section 306 (c) to assign functions 
(with which section 309 of the bill would 
include powers and duties) to organiza- 
tional units within the War and Navy De- 
partments would be a broad authority which 
would enable him to cripple or control pres- 
ent units of the armed services at will. Such 
power is not contemplated by the Consti- 
tution. 

When the announcement was made in 
January that the chiefs of the interested 
military departments and services had come 
into an agreement on a pattern of unifica- 
tion, I hailed it as a welcome step in the 
improvement of our Military Establishment, 
believing as I did then that it had the en- 
thusiastic concurrence of the men of the 
services. It was not long afterward, how- 
ever, that through conversation with various 
military officers, principally of the Navy, I 
learned of an apparent widespread disaf- 
fection. In order to evaluate the extent of 
this feeling, I solicited from the Secretary 
of the Navy his permission for naval officers 
to speak freely on the subject. In spite of 
urgent appeals in this connection, the Sec- 
retary did not see fit to grant this release 
until just a week ago, the 23d of June. 

However, I felt it my duty, both to the 
naval service and to my responsibility as a 
Member of Congresss, charged as we are with 
the duty to provide an Army and Navy, to 
inquire further into the attitude of officers 
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of the service toward the agreement. We 
must bear in mind that no pattern or for- 
mula or unification, merger, consolidation, 
or whatever it may be called, can be suc- 
cessful, unless it has the concurrence Of 
those who are to make the pattern or for- 
mula operative. Accordingly, I sent letters 
of inquiry to a random list of officers, en- 
closing copies of this bill and also one on 
the general subject which I had introduced, 
asking for their comment and assuring them 
of protection against disclosure of their re- 
sponses. Out of the approximate 175 in- 
quiries which were sent, 118 replies have 
been received and almost without exception 
those who answered asked to have their 
names withheld because at that time they 
were under an inferential directive from 
their superior to support the agreement. 
Of those who replied 18 expressed approval 
of the agreed proposal, and it is fair to 
assume that those who failed to reply were 
opposed to the plan but did not express 
themselves out of fear of retaliation by their 
superiors. Not long ago, while discussing 
the matter with a high-ranking official of 
the Navy, I inquired how general was the 
approval of naval officers to the bill which 
is now before you. His reply was to the 
effect that the number of responsible naval 
officers who approved this plan could be 
counted on the fingers of a single hand. 

Mr. Chairman, in dealing with a subject 
of such profound importance as this, when 
a great preponderance of those who are 80 
vitally interested express concern over its 
wisdom, then most certainly you should pro- 
ceed with extreme care, caution and delibera- 
tion. While. of course, a problem such as 
this cannot be decided upon the basis of 
popular poll these responses have indicated 
the reasons for the concern, and the objec- 
tion to the proposal, of professional men in 
the one service that operates in all three ele- 
ments—air, sea, land. Sufficient excerpts 
from the letters have been compiled by me 
for distribution to the Members for such 
consideration as they may care to give them, 
The expressions which I have previously made 
are largely a consolidation of the major 
points indicated by the officers. I am sure 
you will agree with me that fairness and rea- 
son require that the same degree of credence, 
sincerity, capacity of judgment be allowed to 
those who oppose this proposal as is granted 
to those who espouse it. 

Fifteen years ago, the Congress was con- 
fronted with the same proposition as you are 
now considering. A bill was pending which 
would abolish the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and create a single Department of 
National Defense with three subordinate 
branches of Army, Navy, and Air. he pend- 
ing bill does exactly the same thing in sub- 
stance. The then Chief of Staff of the Arm: 
who, in later years, was to write a brillian 
and everlasting page in the history of 
American military genius and who now sits in 
Tokyo as commanding general of the Ameri- 
can forces, General Douglas MacArthur, ex- 
pressed his opinion on the measure then 
under consideration by the Congress in the 
following clear, unmistakable and emphatic 
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No other measure proposed in recent years 
seems to me to be fraught with such poten- 
tial possibilities of disaster for the United 
States as is this one.” 

“Not only the military history of this 
country but of every country gives indis- 
putable proof of the advantages of main- 
taining in time of war the integral control 
of the two great branches of national de- 
fense—the Army and the Navy.” 

“I know of no responsible soldier or sailor 
in the whole gamut of history who has ad- 
vocated such a plan as is now proposed.” 

„„ such an amalgamation as pro- 
posed would endanger victory for the United 
States in case of war.” 

“The super-Cabinet officer at its head 
could not fail to be the acquisitor of one of 
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the largest and undoubtedly the most pow- 
erful governmental organizations the United 
States has ever known... * Rather 
than economy this amalgamation would in 
my opinion, represent one of the greatest 
debauches of extravagance that any nation 
has ever known.” 

“This bill would run counter to the ex- 
perience of the world.” 

Mr. Chairman, I shall close my remarks 
on this subject with the exact words used 
by General MacArthur as he concluded his 
appeal against the merger of 1932: “Pass 
this bill and every potential enemy of the 
United States will rejoice.” 


Mr. Speaker, in addition, the Member 
from New York [Mr. COLE] offered cer- 
tain correspondence which every Mem- 
ber of the Congress should read in con- 
nection with his testimony. That cor- 
respondence is as follows: 
CORRESPONDENCE RE H, R. 2319 AND H. R. 3469 


APRIL 2, 1947, 
The Honorable James FORRESTAL, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY : You will recall that 
on February 27, in reply to an inquiry from 
me, you wired that no orders had been issued 
to the members of the naval service to sup- 
port the agreement made by yourself and the 
Secretary of War, relative to the pattern of 
merging the military forces of the Nation. 

In private conversation with naval of- 
ficers, I find that there is a general feeling of 
reluctance among them to speak critically 
of the proposed plan. This feeling is so gen- 
uine that they refuse to express themselves 
even in private conversation and certainly 
will not be critical in any testimony they 
might give to a committee of the Congress 
on the question. = 

I am sure that you agree with me that any 
fundamental reorganization of our Military 
Establishment is of so grave importance that 
its implications should be explored and con- 
sidered thoroughly from all angles before a 
change is made. To the extent that career 
officers of the military services withhold their 
views on the problem, especially those which 
may be critical of the proposed plan, to that 
same extent full and thorough consideration 
is denied. 

Accordingly, if it is the fact that naval 
officers are free to express their views on the 
question, I think it highly desirable for you 
to make suitable expression, either by way of 
public statement or reply to this letter for 
purposes of publication. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. STERLING COLE, 
Member of Congress. 
APRIL 16, 1947. 
The Honorable W. STERLING COLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Thank you for your letter of 
April 2, 1947. 

I wish to assure you of my wholehearted 
concurrence with your thought that all per- 
sons in the military service should be free to 
express their personal opinions on the impor- 
tant questions of fundamental reorganization 
of our Military Establishment. 

In promulgating the agreement between 
the War and Navy Departments which the 
President announced on January 16, I advised 
the naval service that the reorganization 
plan was deserving of the support of all 
within the naval service. In a later letter I 
expressed the hope that study and considera- 
tion of the plan would lead all in the naval 
service to conclude that it deserved their 
support, 

As you know, the traditional policy of the 
Navy Department is that every person in the 
naval service is at liberty to voice his pro- 
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fessional and personal opinion on any subject 
when testifying before the committee of the 
Congress or when engaged in private conver- 
sation. 

I assure you that it is not my intention to 
attempt to alter this policy. I know you will 
agree with me that the public office which I 
hold in no way empowers me to abridge the 
constitutional right of free speech which 
every American citizen enjoys. 

I appreciate your interest in clarifying this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES FORRESTAL, 
May 2, 1947. 
The Honorable JAMES FORRESTAL, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. Secretary: This is in further 
reference to the question of departmental 
control over the expressions of opinion by 
naval officers on the pending proposal to con- 
solidate, unite, or merge the armed services. 

In your reply to me of April 16, 1947, you 
give assurance of your wholehearted concur- 
rence with the thought that all persons in 
the military service should feel free to ex- 
press their personal opinions on the impor- 
tant question of fundamental reorganization 
of our Military Establishment. Permit me to 
extend my genuine compliments to you for 
the very fair attitude which you have taken 
in this regard. 

Now, the problem seems to be one of im- 
plementing your declaration in such fashion 
that officers who might be in disagreement 
with the merger proposal, will freely voice 
their thoughts without fear of reprisal. 
While it may be true that it is the “tradi- 
tional policy of the Navy Department that 
every person in the naval service is at liberty 
to voice his professional and personal opinion 
on any subject when testifying before a com- 
mittee of Congress,” the Navy regulations 
prohibit any officers from applying to Con- 
gress or any committee or Member thereof 
for congressional action of any kind and, 
further, they prohibit all remonstrances from 
any officer to Congress on any subject of leg- 
islation relating to the Navy or the Marine 
Corps except by authority of the Department. 
In view of these provisions of the regulations 
and ALNAV Wo. 21 which states that the 
merger plan “is deserving of the loyal and 
wholehearted support of all with the naval 
service,” no member of the naval service feels 
that he is allowed any latitude of expression. 
Certainly, the expressions made in your let- 
ter to me of April 16, laudable though they 
are in themselves, do not provide an official 
basis for unrestricted self-expression by Navy 
people on the merger question, 

Any legislation so vital as this concerning 
the military forces of the Nation, is so im- 
portant that the Congress must have pro- 
fessional information freely given and not 
given under pressure. So far, in the con- 
sideration of the proposed legislation, only 
four professional naval officers have testified. 
These four have beer very closely identified 
with the official policy of the Navy. It is 
very questionable, to my mind, whether the 
Official policy of the Navy truly reflects the 
opinion of the majority of the professional 
and Reserve officers. It is my belief that not 
less than 90 percent of these men are op- 
Posed to this legislatio in its present form, 
and yet they dare not say so. 

I am definitely unwilling to cloak those of 
the services who favor the proposal with a 
mantle of patriotism, unselfishness, and wis- 
dom and at the same time require those who 
disapprove the proposal to stand naked in 
treason, selfishness, and ignorance. Both 
groups must be credited with the same de- 
gree of sincerity of purpose and capacity of 
judgment. To be qualified to pass upon this 
vital matter, the Congress must have the 
truth, and the truth cannot be had when 
only one side of the matter is allowed to be 
expressed, 
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It is my present purpose to make inquiry 
of various responsible and prominent ofiicers 
of the services in an effort to learn their at- 
titude on this question. In order that they 
may have the freedom of expression which 
they and the question they discuss deserve, 
I respectfully ask that the declaration con- 
tained in your letter of April 16 be embodied 
in an immediate ALNAYV, or that the equiva- 
lent be expressed by you by letter to me 
which, upon publication, will free the men 
of the service to speak their minds. Both 
you and the Congress owe this much to them 
and the country. 

The principles involved in this controversy 
are so profound and the issues at stake are so 
vital to the security of our country that no 
element of pride, position, or ambition of 
any individual or group connected with it 
should be allowed to color either our judg- 
ment or our courage. 

The Navy in years gone by has possessed a 
high prestige in Congress. Its great achieve- 
ments culminating in victory during the war 
just ended has elevated its prestige to the 
highest position it has ever had in th minds 
of the people and of Congress. I do not want 
to see this enviable reputation lost or marred. 
It is, therefore, in this spirit that I am again 
writing to you with the hope that the same 
spirit will command your reply. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. STERLING COLE, 
Member of Congress. 


May 10, 1947. 

My Dear Mr. Core: Until I received your 
letter of May 2, I was under the impression 
that it was generally recognized, as I said in 
my earlier letter to you, that “every person 
in the naval service is at liberty to voice his 
professional and personal opinion on any 
subject when testifying before a committee 
of Congress.” 

I believe that anyone reading the recent 
testimony of Admiral King, Admiral Halsey, 
Admiral Hart, General Vandegrift, and Gen- 
eral Edson will reach the conclusion that 
officers of the Navy and the Marine Corps 
not only possess this liberty but also exercise 
it. 


As regards private conversations, there has 
been no restraint laid upon officers of either 
the Navy or the Marine Corps and no denial 
of the right to express their personal views 
on this question. It is true that I issued an 
ALNAV under date of January 18, 1947, saying 
that support of the bills S. 758 and H. R. 2319 
would be the official position of the Navy De- 
partment and that I sincerely hoped the bills 
would command the support of all hands. 
By implication this might cause some to be 
reluctant to express their views in private 
conversations. But realistically, I doubt if 
this assumption is soundly based because in 
the cases of those persons who disagreed 
with the officially expressed policy of the Navy 
Department silence could be just as effective 
an instrument of disagreement as speech. In 
other words, I am aware that there is no way, 
nor should there be under our form of gov- 
ernment, of denying the right of opinion to 
anyone be he civilian or service individual. 

I have tried to dissuade naval personnel 
from soliciting the time of Members of the 
House and Senate to express their views on 
this subject, because I regard it as inappro- 
priate for members of the services to seek 
out Members of Congress in order to present 
their individual opinions. There is a proper 
place for the presentation of such opinions 
and that is in the committee hearings. 

To sum up: There is no denial of free 
on this or any other subject to officers 
of the naval service or the Marine Corps, On 
the other hand, I shall continue to do my 
best to persuade these men that the proposed 
legislation constitutes a desirable and im- 
perative improvement in planning for our 
national security, 
Sincerely, 
JAMES FORRESTAL, 
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May 27, 1947. 

Dear ADMIRAL DOE: As you know, the Con- 

has under consideration a bill (H. R. 
2319) which represents the plan of the War 
and Navy Departments relative to the con- 
solidation of the armed services, pursuant to 
the directive of the President. In my opinion 
this is the most important measure to come 
before the Congress so far as our national de- 
fense and national security are concerned. 

While it is true that the official position of 
the Navy Department is in support of the 
plan, substantial critical and apprehensive 
expressions on the subject have come to me 
from responsible persons in all of the services. 
As a practical matter, it is impossible for all 
of those who are vitally interested in this 
problem from the standpoint of national se- 
curity to appear before an appropriate com- 
mittee of the Congress to give expression to 
their views. Accordingly, my purpose in 
writing you is to seek an expression as to your 
judgment and recommendations with regard 
to the proposed plan, or an alternative plan. 
A copy of H. R. 2319, and also of H. R. 3469, 
the latter representing my own personal sug- 
gestion of an alternative, are enclosed. 

I am sure that all will agree that some 
steps should be taken in order to bring about 
a closer coordination of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force operations. The pattern of this step 
is the important factor. Because of your 
knowledge of the subject and your years of 
service experience, I am seeking your advice. 

Also, enclosed herewith are copies of com- 
munications exchanged between the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and myself with regard to 
the latitude of expression available to mem- 
bers of the service. From this exchange, I 
hope you will find it possible to express your- 
self freely and without hesitation. If it is 
your wish, your response will be held by me 
as confidential; otherwise, I shall feel free 
to release your expression to the Congress. 

In view of the fact that action may be 
taken by the Congress on this subject in the 
near future, I hope that I may have the bene- 
fit of your reply at an early date. 

Very truly yours, 

W. STERLING COLE, 
Member of Congress. 

P. S.—What is the opinion of the men in 

the service on this question? 


REPLIES TO COLE LETTER OF INQUIRY 


My persona! conclusions are that— 

(a) Much effort and study has been put 
into obtaining the agreements resulting in 
H. R. 2319 by men of the broadest war and 
administrative experience and of the high- 
est integrity. 

(b) More good to the services and to the 
country is to be gained by settlement of this 
question, as agreed upon by our qualified 
leaders, in stability of organization and a re- 
sultant spirit of cooperation, than is to be 
gained by reopening the study of the form 
such an acknowledged need for improved 
cooperation should take. 

In answer to your question regarding the 
opinion of the men of the service, my im- 
pression is that we can obtain nearly as many 
answers as the number of men questioned. 


My experience in the last war indicates to 
me that the setting up of a new, separate, 
‘and distinct Air Force, as proposed by H. R. 
2319, would ultimately aggravate the disunity 
which we experienced from time to time dur- 
ing the last war, although I must say that 
1 believe these instances of disunity were 
exaggerated. It is obvious that a separate 
Air Force would constitute a third entity 
which would engage in a struggle for promi- 
nence and authority with the Army and Navy. 

I have always felt that a good deal of the 
lack of unity of command in the fleld could 
have been avoided if the practice had been 
followed of ordering all subordinates on duty 
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in a certain area to report to the area com- 
mander in the role of subordinates, i. e., if, 
for example, all Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
officers in Admiral Nimitz’ area had received 
orders directing them to report to Admiral 
Nimitz for duty and if it were clearly under- 
stood that all such officers were in the same 
status and if all orders from Washington, 
intended for these subordinate officers, would 
have come to Admiral Nimitz, I believe that 
conditions would have been improved. 

Perhaps I am venturing too far in this 
belief, but that is the impression that I ob- 
tained from my travels to the various combat 
areas. There was too much direct commu- 
nication between Washington and subordi- 
nate commands in the area. 

I have felt, too, that the organization of 
a separate Air Force must inevitably lead to 
additional expense without commensurate 
increase in efficiency. 


I feel that in the best interests of national 
defense, no bill should be enacted which 
would go beyond the provisions of H. R. 
2319 as written, or which would extend over 
into the field of actual physical merger of 
elements of the armed forces or of their 
integral supporting services. I believe that 
such legislation would bring about full co- 
ordination of the functions and operations 
of the separate branches of the armed forces, 
and insure that all feasible and justifiable 
economies would be realized. 

I would have no objection to any reason- 
able alternative bill which embodies the 
foregoing principle which I believe to be 
basic, for example, effective coordination 
without features of merger. 


When I have studied H. R. 3469, I will 
make further reply concerning the bill. 

With respect to H. R. 2319: I testified be- 
fore the Senate Armed Forces Committee on 
the companion bill, S. 758, and expressed 
my support of that measure, with certain 
reservations, as Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions (Logistics), my principal concern was 
with the logistical aspects of any measure 
dealing with unification of the efforts of the 
armed forces. The views that I expressed 
were my own, and I stated that I was not 
instructed. 

The nearings on S. 758 later convinced me 
that several interpretations were being placed 
on the language of the bill, and that there 
was no certainty that the intent of the lan- 
guage would be fulfilled by the bill as writ- 

ten, nor maintained without infringement 
should the bill, as first written, be enacted. 
I understand that S. 758 may be modified by 
a preamble and certain safeguarding lan- 
guage designed to remove the possibility of 
unintended interpretations or infringement, 
but have as yet no first-hand knowledge of 
any such new language. 

I firmly believe that the most efficient and 
economical use of all of our national re- 
sources and strengths must be sought in 
these days of total war and mass destruc- 
tion; however, I also feel convinced that 
the measures and techniques which crushed 
our enemies in 1945 must not be abandoned 
in favor of untried theories. With those 
two ideas in mind, I strongly support (a) 
the theory of effective coordination at the 
policy level, (b) the retention of such war- 
tested agencies as the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Munitions Board, and (c) the au- 
tonomy of the several services within the 
framework of top-policy coordination. My 
meager political experience limits the value 
of any opinion I might have as to what the 
organization should be for effecting top- 
level policy coordination, but I am prepared 
to state my views on logistical implications. 

I appreciate your thoughtfulness in offer- 
ing to hold my response to your letter as 
confidential, but I do not wish to take ad- 
vantage of your offer inasmuch as these are 
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freely expressed opinions voiced at the invi- 
tation of a member of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

With respect to your final question, I am 
unable to make any worth-while estimate as 
to the cross section of service opinion in 
this matter other than to say that of those 
with whom I have talked there is virtually 
unanimous objection to merger, a single de- 
partment, and the vesting in a single Secre- 
tary of any power enabling him to arbitrarily 
assign or change the roles and missions of 
the services or their components. 


I doubt that I will be able to make any 
substantial contributions or submit a proper 
evaluation. of the proposed nlar. I feel that 
the Marine Corps has been most ably repre- 
sented before the committees of the Congress 
by our Commandant, Gen. A. A. Vandegrift. 


To me it appears perfectly legitimate for 
an individual to present his views in writing 
to a committee or a member thereof when 
such action is initiated by the latter and, for 
whatever reason, conversations and appear- 
ance before the committee are not possible 
nor desirable. 

This feature is not covered by the cor- 
respondence enclosed with your letter of May 
19. Does not clarification on this point seem 
to be in order if you are to obtain the free 
expression of views which you seek? 


As you suggest in your letter, no thinking 
person will contest the need for closer coor- 
dinations of the elements of national secu- 
rity. The problem confronting the Nation 
today is that of finding an effective, econom- 
ical, and democratic method of effecting such 
coordination. In my opinion, H. R. 2319 is 
not a satisfactory answer to the problem. 

It has frequently been claimed in support 
of H. R. 2319 that coordination of the mili- 
tary departmients and the armed services can 
come about only through the establishment 
of an office with complete authority over 
these departments and services. The same 
argument might equally well be applied to 
any combination of Government depart- 
ments which are required to closely coor- 
dinate their activities. But I have heard no 
demands for unification of such other de- 
partments under a super-Secretary. The fact 
is, of course, that there is already in existence 
a common head for all of the executive de- 
partments—the President. If the coordina- 
tion of the executive departments exceeds his 
capabilities, then the proper answer would 
scem to be to give him the necessary assist- 
ants—call them coordinators if you will—to 
do the job. It does not impress me as good 
management to inject a new echelon of com- 
mand to solve every new problem of coor- 
dination. 

I regard the building of superdepart- 
ments and the creation of supersecretaries 
as unnecessary, even undemocratic—a poor 
solution to a management problem and a 
dangerous one. The concentration of power 
in nonelected hands is an unsafe road for a 
democratic nation to follow. 

The provision for a National Security 
Council to serve as the principal advisory 
body concerned with matters of national se- 
curity is basically sound, in my opinion. This 
is an age in which warfare directly affects 
every segment of the population and every 
element of the national life. The National 
Security Council should bring together the 
diverse viewpoints of these elements and in- 
sure that security measures truly refiec* the 
national interests in the broadest sense. 
Unfortunately, the composition of the Coun- 
cil as proposed by H. R. 2319 is not such as 
to achieve this purpose. The membership 
of the Council must be considerably broad- 
ened if it is to do so. = 
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Broadening of the membership of the Na- 
tional Security Council would also have the 
very desirable effect of diminishing its mili- 
tary complexion. Under H. R. 2319 four of 
the six named members of the Council are 
spokesmen of the military departments. I 
doubt if anyone will be so naive as to assume 
that their viewpoint would be a civilian view- 
point. 

The Central Intelligence Agency is open 
to the same criticism of undue military in- 
fluence. Such an agency has considerable 
capacity for harm unless it is under firm 
civilian control and its functions circum- 
scribed by law. 

I have no comment to make with respect 
to the National Security Resources Board and 
the Munitions Board except to state that I 
have observed considerable difference of opin- 
ion over the relationship between these two 
bodies. Since this relationship involves the 
important question of civilian versus mili- 
tary control of the national economy in time 
of war or emergency, a concise definition of 
the relationship seems most desirable. 

The provision of H. R. 2319 for a War 
Council seems to me to be unnecessary. 
can see little purpose in establishing a War 
Council so long as a Secretary for National 
Defense is permitted to exist. If that func- 
tionary were eliminated, on the other hand, 
the War Council could serve a most useful 
purpose as the agency for the coordination 
of the military departments. I do not regard 
the coordination of the military departments 
as a proper function either for the National 
Security Council, which has a broader func- 
tion, or for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The proper functions of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are the preparation of strategic and 
logistic plans, the establishment of unified 
field commands, and the strategic direction 
of the field commands. These are purely 
military functions, and do not extend to the 
administration of the military departments 
in any way. They are the same functions 
which the Joint Chiefs of Staff performed 
so ably in the war just ended. I regard it as 
essential that this body and these functions 
be perpetuated. 

I cannot subscribe, however, to the need 
for or the desirability of a Joint Staff to 
serve the Joint Chiefs of Staff. From my 
study of the history of national general staffs 
I am convinced that such staffs are an in- 
strument of militarism and a menace to 
democratic governments. I therefore, be- 
lieve that provision for a Joint Staff should 
be eliminated from the proposed legislation. 
A secretariat charged with clerical and ad- 
ministrative duties should adequately meet 
the requirements of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for assistance in the performance of its 
functions, 

The perpetuation of the existing Joint Re- 
search and Development Board as the pro- 
posed Research and Development Board is a 
sound provision, and one which should be 
incorporated in any legislation for the co- 
ordination of the armed services. 

Coming now to the armed services them- 
selves, it is my belief that an independent 
air force should be established under a sepa- 
rate Department of the Air Force. The ex- 
ercise of strategic air power, including the 
defense of the United States and its posses- 
sions against aerial attack, should no longer 
be hampered by treatment as an element of 
land power or sea power. It is a distinct 
and separate element of over-all military 
power and should be treated as such. 

I cannot subscribe, however, to any philos- 
ophy which would place all military avia- 
tion in a single air force. To do so would 
be to flagrantly disregard one of the most 
important lessons of the recent war—the les- 
son that the ground forces and the naval 
forces must each possess their own aviation 
components if they are to operate effectively. 
Close-support aviation is an essential ele- 
ment of land power and an inseparable com- 
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ponent of an effective ground force. By the 
same token naval aviation is an essential 
element of sea power—perhaps the most es- 
sential element—and an inseparable com- 
ponent of an effective naval force. 

The same philosophy which dictates that 
the Naval Establishment should contain the 
necessary aviation to make it an effective 
force for the exercise of sea power, also re- 
quires that the Marine Corps be maintained 
as a part of that establishment. History 
offers countless instances of the truth of this 
statement. There is no evidence that its 
validity will be diminished in the foreseeable 
future. 

Along with many other Marine officers who 
have had the opportunity to study the pend- 
ing unification proposals, I am greatly con- 
cerned over the future combatant role of 
the Marine Corps if H. R. 2319 should be 
enacted in its present form. The vulnerable 
position in which the Marine Corps will be 
placed by enactment of this bill has been 
pointed out repeatedly in the course of the 
past few months. It is this position of vul- 
nerability, coupled with expressions of intent 
such as those appearing in the 1478 series 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which arouses 
the fears of marines and their friends 
throughout the country. These fears will 
be set at rest and their substance removed 
only when Congress spells out in unmis- 
takable language the future status and func- 
tions of the corps. 

I can offer no suggestion which would im- 
prove the statement of Marine Corps status 
and functions which General Vandegrift, the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, incorpo- 
rated in the amendment which he submitted 
to the Senate and House committees con- 
sidering unification. I think it would be 
appropriate if Congress were to enact similar 
statements of basic functions for all the 
services. I can think of nothing which 
would do more to promote future harmony 
among the services than legislation marking 
out for each service a clear-cut fleld of 
endeavor. 

Possessing the views which I have outlined 
herein, I would consider it most unfortunate 
if H. R. 2319 were to be enacted in its pres- 
ent form. It would require extensive alter- 
ation of this bill to arrive at a real solution 
for the problem confronting the Nation to- 
day—that of achieving the closer coordina- 
tion of the elements of national security in 
an effective, economical, and democratic way, 
I believe that the problem is solvable, how- 
ever, and that a close approximation to the 
ideal solution has been achieved by Senator 
ROBERTSON in the bill which he recently pro- 
posed as a substitute for S. 758, the Senate 
counterpart of H. R. 2319. I have studied 
Senator Rosertson’s bill, S. 1282, and am of 
the opinion that it is an admirable instru- 
ment for national security. 

I have also given careful attention to 
H. R. 8469 which you have offered as a sug- 
gested alternative to H. R. 2319, and I am 
pleased to observe that your proposal also 
eliminates many of the objectionable fea- 
tures of H. R. 2319. Inasmuch as S. 1282 
coincides more nearly with my views, how- 
ever, in that it provides for a War Council, 
establishes a separate Department of the Air 
Force, and spells out the functions of the 
armed services in what I believe to be the 
necessary specific terms, my preference is 
for S. 1282 rather than for H. R. 3469. 

In closing, I wish to thank you for the 
opportunity you have accorded me to ex- 
press my views on this im t subject. 
Again let me say that I have set forth my 
personal views—that I do not flaunt them, 
neither do I have any desire to conceal them. 


On a subject of this mature it would be 
necessary to interview a great many men to 
obtain a completely accurate cross section of 
their views. I will, therefore, confine myself 
to those things which I have heard specifi- 
cally mentioned by men in discussing the 
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possibility of unification. The majority of 
them agree that unity of command is abso- 
lutely necessary, but the following questions 
invariably arise: (1) Are we justified in 
changing a system which worked efficiently 
and won the last war? (2) Is this the time 
to experiment and adopt a system which, 
more or less, was the one used by the Axis 
nations and which proved a failure? (3) Will 
there be any real economy either in personnel 
or money? (4) Will it create more efficiency? 
(5) Will our national defense and security 
be improved? 

These are questions which can only be 
answered in years to come, but you and the 
other Members of Congress will have to make 
the decision which is so vital to the security 
of our country. 

With VJ-day we emerged from the most 
devastating war in the world's history, vic- 
torious over the strongest enemies, in both 
an absolute and relative sense, which the 
United States had ever faced. It seemed to 
many of us in the Navy that the Nation, the 
home front, the armed services, and the Navy 
itself could well be proud of this achieve- 
ment. It seemed to many of us that the war- 
making organization of our country had been 
thoroughly tested, and within the limits of 
human fallibility had successfully passed that 
test, and therefore required no radical change 
t an untested organization. It seemed to 
many of us in the Navy that the war had 
brought a high measure of appreciation and 
syinpathetic understanding and ability to co- 
operate among every element of the United 
States war machine, including the civilian 
home front, the Army, the Army Air Force, 
tue Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, 
naval aviation, submarines, surface ships, 
„ forces, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
etc. 

To our astonishment then, instead of an 
atmosphere of mutual congratulation and 
good will and a determination to continue 
the teamwork which had proved itself so 
successful, the Navy found itself the target 
of an unrestrained and intemperate attack, 
the object of abusive and extravagant criti- 
cism with little regard for facts, logic, or 
reason in the charges that were made, ema- 
nating chiefly from a certain element of a 
sister service which apparently had devoted 
considerable effort, not to say expense, be- 
fore VJ-day to planning an anti-Navy cam- 
paign while the Navy was devoting all its 
energies to bringing about a successful con- 
clusion of the war. 

My only purpose in raking over these dead 
ashes is to make the point that it all brought 
about a serious deterioration in the rela- 
tions between the services, and therefore im- 
paired their ability to cooperate, and there- 
fore weakened the total of our military 
strength in the face of a serious interna- 
tional situation which required unity and 
not dissension in the United States and 
especially in the armed services of the United 
States. And this situation made it impera- 
tive that the wounds be healed, that some 
sort of compromise be reached. 

As one who had no direct responsibility 
and no direct part in the drafting of what 
has since become the substance of H. R. 
2319, it seemed to me that, with minor reser- 
vations, this bill represented about as good 
a compromise as could be hoped for. I don't 
like it. I prefer the present organization 
(with legislative authority for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and Central Intelligence). 
I don’t like H. R. 2319, but at least it was 
arrived at by democratic process of give 
and take, it was a compromise and it gave 
promise of the brotherhood-in- 
arms of the various elements of the armed 
services. 

As to H. R. 3469, I prefer that in principle 
to H. R. 2319 though my first preference is 
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still the present organization (with legis- 
lative authority for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Central Intelligence, and comparable coordi- 
nating agencies in other fields). It is most 
important, however, that (a) the breach 
between the services be healed and (b) that 
a firm decision be reached quickly. The par- 
ticular compromise, if any, which will best 
effect these results is the problem. If it 
were to be decided by a sort of Gallup poll 
I should vote for the present organization. 
Statesmanship might produce a different 
solution, possibly H. R. 3469 or H. R. 2319. 

Since my answer to your letter of May 19, 
I have endeavored to study and compare the 
original Unification bill, H. R. 2319, with that 
submitted by you, H. R. 3469. It is my con- 
sidered opinion that the bill proposed by 
you will, in effect, produce far more econo- 
mies, and be more conducive to the national 
security than the original proposed bill. I 
feel that the national welfare will be better 
served by close cooperation under a two- 
department system, coordinated by a director 
of national defense, than a virtual three- 
department system. 

I am of the opinion that your bill provides 
the only solution to the national-defense 
problem and that H. R. 2319 is entirely un- 
acceptable. I have not had sufficient time 
to study your bill to permit detailed com- 
ment. I am, of course, familiar with H. R. 
2319. 

I consider that a two-department organiza- 
ation as envisaged by you to be the only 
logical guarantee for an air-sea Navy that 
can fulfill its missions effectively. I am of 
the opinion that formation of a third De- 
partment for Air will result in an unbalanced 
defense organization wherein ground-force 
and naval requirements will gradually be 
neglected to a point that may be catas- 
trophic to our country. I state this advisedly 
as the private and public utterances of Air 
Force leaders leave me with no illusions as 
te their future intentions concerning the 
Navy and naval aviation when autonomy 
under their own Secretary is achieved. 


As much of an examination of the alterna- 
tive proposal, H. R. 3469, as I have been able 
to make in the limited time available, in- 
dicates that it will not accomplish the im- 
proved efficiency and economy of administra- 
tion to the extent intended by the President 
to result from the organization of a National 
Defense Establishment administered by a 
Secretary of National Defense. 


The greatest advantage in H. R. 3469 is its 
basic concept of a coordinated two-depart- 
ment organization. I believe 100 percent in 
this concept for a solution of our problem. 

In the first place, a third department or a 
third prong to a corpulent single department 
cannot be accepted as representing economy. 
It may very well be that closer coordination 
will produce gradual economies in compari- 
son with present practice, but the overhead 
of the third department will have to be faced. 
The same steps of coordination are bound to 
produce greater over-all economies if applied 
to only two departments or two prongs. 

With respect to the actual coordination the 
mechanical and mathematical advantage is 
of the order of 4 to 1 in favor of attaining 
success in the two department set-up where 
only “a” and “b” must be pulled together. 
In a three department set-up the following 
coordination would have to be effected: ab, 
be, ac, and finally abc. 

If we suppose that the need for coordina- 
tion could be eliminated in a real single de- 
partment wherein, as one example, personnel 
of all branches would be controlled and de- 
tailed to duty by one personnel division, we 
would run contrary to the experience of 
American big business. I believe that a 
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merger of Montgomery Ward and Sears, Roe- 
buck was once considered and given up be- 
cause the result would be too corpulent for 
efficiency. Our military organization dwarfs 
any existing business corporation. Even if 
such a huge military organization were man- 
ageable, it would prove unhealthy by regi- 
mentation and the elimination of competi- 
tion. If all automobiles were manufactured 
by a single concern, I doubt if anyone in his 
right mind would expect to obtain the best 
and cheapest product. Thus the two-depart- 
ment military organization will provide max- 
imum economy compatible with a healthy 
fighting machine. 

If a separate department of air is set up, 1 
foresee a real weakening of our future mili- 
tary strength. I believe that this will come 
about with the acceptance on the part of the 
Congress and the public that such an air de- 
partment will be the source of all expert 
opinion on the application of the military 
airplane in all fields. Competent as the AAF 
has proved itself in its own field, it does not 
understand (see postscript) or believe in 
naval air power whereas our air power is 
the Sunday punch of the fleet today. It 
would be a national tragedy if naval air 
power were relegated to an accessory role. 
The Navy would be crippled and as the 
weak link determines the strength of a chain 
so would a weak Navy weaken the whole 
organization. Neither the Army or the Navy 
can be very effective today without air power 
and for obvious reasons in order to exert 
maximum striking force the air power should 
belong to the using service. To those who 
demand coequal status for air along with 
the Army and Navy, I say that they are on 
the right track but they have not gone far 
enough. What the country needs now is two 
services: A Navy which is largely a seagoing 
air force but complete with all necessary sup- 
porting and other components, and an army 
which has its heaviest striking power con- 
centrated in a land-based air force but aug- 
mented by the necessary supporting and other 
components. Each of two such services rep- 
resents a speciality and each is broad enough 
to absorb one’s full career. Thus air would 
achieve more than a coequal status or 331% 
percent; it would be the backbone of each 
service. Military history supports the above 
position since victory has been attained by 
the side which employs the dominant weapon 
of the times most effectively. Today the 
dominant weapon has proved to be the air- 
plane. Tomorrow it may be the long range 
guided missile. A two department organiza- 
tion retains sufficient flexibility to adjust to 
future requirements. 3 

It seems to me that setting up a single air 
department would prove faulty in two other 
respects. First, such a department would be 
built around a weapon—if this had occurred 
in the old days a department of horse, arch- 
ers, or spear bearers might have been the 
result. The history of all weapons is transi- 
tory and the airplane can expect to be super- 
seded in time by the long-range guided 
missile. Second, and in the meantime, the 
Air Force can be expected to duplicate every 
function of the Ground Forces. The Air 
Force will require its own engineers (to build 
fields, roads, buildings), Artillery (AA de- 
fense of airfields), quartermasters, etc., plus 
airborne troops—it will have to develop 
tanks and artillery transportable by air plus 
the personnel to man these tools. It will 
also have to develop capsuled food and con- 
densed fuels for air delivery. A reexamina- 
tion of the problem within 10 years will pose 
the question, “In view of the duplication 
why do we have the Ground Forces?” 
Thence if the Ground Forces are turned over 
to the Air Forces, we return to a two-de- 
partment pattern but I contend that this 
is the hard way to do it. 

P. S—There are many examples of incom- 
plete understanding on the part of the AAF 
with respect to naval air power as reflected 
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by public statements of generals, a few: The 
Navy needs carrier aircraft for the defense of 
the fleet.” 

As a matter of fact these planes are the 
Navy's big offensive power; these planes, their 
fiying “fields” and logistic support all move 
together and they can strike some areas long 
before land-based bombers can get there. 

“The time has come to admit that the 
Army and Navy are only service forces for the 
AAF.” 


However, Navy fighters from carriers 
cleared the air over Japan for AAF bomb- 
ers—no other type of fighters could be 
brought to bear. 

“We will let the Navy keep its carrier air- 
craft for the time being:” 

A clear forecast that the AAF intends to 
go after naval air power. 


Referring to your letter of May 16, 1947 
I heartily endorse your bill H. R. 3469 as 
being the plan best suited to giving the 
country the best national security of any 
proposal, as regards to the armed services, 
that I have yet seen. 

To my mind, your bill does two outstand- 
ing things: 

1. It prevents a supersecretary from hav- 
ing too much power. 

2. It safeguards the interests of the Navy, 
Naval Aviation, and the Marine Corps by 
maintaining a two-department system. 

I believe that a coordinator is all that 
is needed at the higher levels. To have an 
all-powerful Secretary would offer an oppor- 
tunity for a strong man to become a dic- 
tator. ~ 

I believe that your bill gives the present 
Army Air Forces all the independence they 
need. It permits them to fight a war in any 
fashion they choose, and yet leaves them 
under the Secretary of War, who can order 
them to support the ground forces when 
the ground forces need air support. 

I have heard a good many arguments pro 
and con about the Vice President being the 
coordinator of national defense. I strongly 
favor this because he is an officer endorsed 
by the electorate. It has been said that 
his duties as President of the Senate might 
interfere, but the fact that we have not had 
a Vice President for 2 years would lead me 
to the opinion that if we had one, he could 
spare enough time to coordinate the armed 
services. 

I believe membership of your National 
Defense Council might well be reduced. The 
more people who are in on high-level plan- 
ning, the more difficult it becomes to main- 
tain necessary secrecy of planned operations. 

I heartily agree that the Marine Corps 
should be included in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and I prefer that the coordinator of 
the national defense be a member as listed 
in your bill. 

All the objections I have to your bill I 
consider of a minor nature. 

If we are to have a navy, it should be a 
fighting navy. I recognize the predominant 
role of air power—which includes guided 
missiles—in a future war. I do not see how 
the Navy can expect to maintain a naval air 
force to fight with if a separate Air Depart- 
ment is established, 

Most of the naval officers with whom I 
have talked are heartily in favor of main- 
taining a two-department system, and those 
who have studied your bill are favorably 
disposed to it in the main. 


There can be no question that modern 
war between great powers, such as the United 
States now is, requires the closest coordina- 
tion between all branches of the armed forces 
and a close coordination of the military 
effort with the civilian effort on which the 
military effort is based. I believe all of the 


ti Seas for legislation have these ends in 
view. 
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Insofar as the Navy is concerned, I am 
certain that a navy without efficient naval 
aviation is of little value in modern war 
and that our Marine Corps is an asset of 
tremendous value to both the Navy and the 
country. In any law to coordinate the armed 
forces, I think there should be included a 
sufficient description of the functions of each 
service to insure the future status of naval 
aviation and of the Marine Corps. From 
what I have read recently in the daily press, 
this appears to be in process of accomplish- 
ment by amendment to the bill. Such a 
description of the functions of each service 
should be broad enough to prevent any at- 
tempts to whittle away or practically to take 
over the functions of any one service by the 
others, and at the same time not be so re- 
strictive in its terms as to prevent necessary 
adjustments between the services being made 
from time to time. I think a declaration 
of policy, such as is contained in your H. R. 
3469 and in Senator ROBERTSON’S S. 1282, is 
a valuable addition to any legislation on this 
subject. 

Whether or not the Army Air Corps should 
be continued under the War Department as 
the United States Air Force as in your bill, 
or be established as a separate Department 
of the Air Force as in H. R. 2319 and S. 1282, 
is a question on which my personal opinion 
favors your stand. I believe that both sea 
fighting and land fighting require the clos- 
est integration with their respective air 
efforts. If in the coming reorganization the 
Navy Department continues to have its naval 
and marine aviation components, while the 
Department of the Army has to depend on 
the Department of the Air Force for its 
aviation, as in H, R. 2319, there is no con- 
sistent principle followed in this matter. 
If, on the other hand, the Department of 
the Army is to have its own aviation as in 
8. 1282, then we set up strategic bombing 
as the principal offensive function of the 
new Department of the Air Force; and we 
would have the aviation used in major land 
fighting placed under two separate Depart- 
ments. 

The position of the present Army Air Corps 
in the future military establishment is, how- 
ever, something which is of primary concern 
to the Army, provided that the efficiency 
of naval aviation and of the Navy is in no 
way impaired by what is done in this re- 

While I, personally, believe that we 
would have a sounder organization with the 
present two Departments and with Army 
aviation closely integrated with the War 
Department, I am inclined to think that the 
setting up of a separate Department of the 
Air Force has such backing both in the 
Congress and throughout the country that 
it will be accepted. Any tion will 
work if we get it staffed by able men who 
will pull together. 

Whether we have a Coordinator of National 
Defense as in H. R. 3469 and S. 1282, or a 
Secretary of National Defense as in H. R. 
2319, is a subject on which I have no very 
decided opinion. There is an important job 
to be done in coordinating—for the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief—the Army and 
Navy, provided the President wishes to dele- 
gate this authority. So long as the new 
position remains one of cOordination and of 
laying down policy and does not grow into 
one of administration of the separate De- 
partments, I believe the new official will serve 
a very useful function in our Federal Gov- 
ernment. He must, of course, be given suf- 


ficient assistance to enable him to act ef- 


fectively, but not enough so that another 
big bureaucracy will come into being. 


I am in full accord with your statement 
that closer coordination of Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces should be affected. As you point 
out, the pattern of the steps taken in this 
direction is the important factor. However, 
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I am in firm opposition to certain proposals 
on these matters which are being enter- 
tained in the Congress today. 

It is my view, Mr. Core, that an impor- 
tant factor in bringing the so-called merger 
to the forefront of public discussion was the 
highly voluble support given by the Army 
Air Forces. The reason for this is not diffi- 
cult to understand since the Air Forces would 
revert to their original status, under the 
Army Chief of Staff, unless some remedial 
legislation were enacted. The Air Forces 
wanted a completely autonomous position; 
their interest in closer coordination with the 
Army Ground Forces or the Navy is today 
what it has been for many years past, very 
limited indeed. 

For reasons set forth hereafter, I believe 
that the Army Air Forces should be devel- 
oped into a closely integrated part of the 
United States Army in very much the same 
relation that naval aviation bears to the 
forces afloat. 

The first point I would present is that of 
cost, since it is evident that for some years 
to come the Congress may be expected to be 
decidedly economy-minded ‘so far as con- 
cerns the armed services. The establish- 
ment of a third service must obviously en- 
tail greatly increased costs, which at no time 
in the future can possibly show economy 
over the two-service system for a national 
defense establishment of equal strength. 
Statements of expected economies in future 
years, presented by various witnesses, apply 
to coordinated efforts which are applicable 
to either the two or the three armed forces 
arrangements, though less readily affected 
under the latter. Basically, therefore, it is 
apparent that the taxpayer will get less for 
his defense dollar with the formation of a 
third armed service. 

So far as integration of Air with Army 
Ground Forces is concerned, I cannot con- 
ceive of any effective combat Ground Forces 
in this day and age operating without an 
appropriate air component. The usual ex- 
planation is that the separate Air Force will 
furnish this support. Lacking interest, lack- 
ing common understanding, lacking inte- 
grated planning and direction, I cannot be- 
lieve that the separate Air Force can or will 
give intelligent and adequate support. In 
this connection I invite your attention to 
the air arm of the Royal Navy, which was 
provided by the Royal Air Force between 
World Wars I and II. The efficiency and 
effectiveness of that service was of such low 
order, when its state compelled return to 
the Navy in 1939, that it was late in the 
war before reaching an acceptable standard, 
largely with American equipment. I feel 
sure that air support given our own Army 
by a separate Air Force can be properly com- 


pared with that given the Royal Navy by the 


Royal Air Force. 

It seems evident to me that a modern 
Army having continuous and major require- 
ments for air transport and supply, as well 
as direct support when in combat, will soon 
demand that these components be directly 
attached to the ground command. In such 
case it would seem impossible to avoid di- 
rect duplication of large numbers of aircraft 
at greatly added cost, or alternatively, re- 
duction in strength of the other services. 

There has been much ballyhoo the last 
year or two about strategic bombing, with 
the suggestion that ultra long-range super 
aircraft will soon be able to attack any spot 
on the earth- from bases in the homeland. 
The fact is, however, that senior Air Force 
commanders are agreed that strategic bomb- 
ing in the pattern of the last war is finished. 
The common availability to all nations of 
the proximity fuze is the major cause of 
this, and the condition will become more 
unfavorable with the early introduction of 
ground-to-air target-seeking rocket missiles. 

In this day of the atomic bomb it would 
appear that the major air offensive power 
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of the United States should consist of a 
modest number of maximum-performance 
aircraft especially adaptable to A-bomb 
delivery, together with the fighters required 
to escort such bombers; both types neces- 
sarily of moderate range. The bulk of our 
Air Forces, however, should be closely inte- 
grated with the naval and ground elements, 
and largely devoted to their support in cap- 
turing and holding forward bases close to 
the enemies’ borders. This means am- 
Phibious operations much in the pattern 
with which we closed the last war. And 
from all present indications we will fight 
alone, in the manner of the Pacific war, 
rather than from bases held for us by allies 
as was the case in Europe. 


Since the discussion of the merger of the 
armed forces was initiated, there have been 
new developments which, in my opinion, 
further strengthen our position that we 
must not rush in precipitately to change the 
basic organization of our security forces. 
The development of guided missiles, planes, 
and projectiles with supersonic speeds, ex- 
plosives of great power, bacteriological and 
virus warfare, probable development of 
radioactive materials which can be dispersed 
by guided missiles, ete.—all point to the de- 
sirability of building on what we have 
rather than tearing down any part of our 
existing organization. In other words, my 
thought is that, for the time being at least, 
and until we have a much more clear pic- 
ture of the function that will be played by 
aviation, as we knew it in the recent war, 
we should not place all of our eggs in the 
“aviation basket,” but should reserve deci- 
sion until we expand our knowledge. 

After careful consideration, I have come 
to the conclusion that we should stand on 
our original position—that a completely in- 
tegrated naval force, with supporting serv- 
ice functions, including an adequate air arm, 
is essential for the national security. The 
character and scope of the naval air arm 
should be determined by strategists and tac- 
ticlans, not by legislators, nor as a result 
of a deal between the Army and Navy. 


Despite the assurances given in the let- 
ters enclosed from Mr. Forrestal, you will 
probably find that very few, if any, active 
Officers in the Navy will wish to have their 
views held other than confidential. The of- 
ficers who have testified before Congress, 
mentioned in the Secretary's letter of May 
10, are, with the possible exception of Gen- 
eral Edson, not in a position to suffer by 
any displeasure which might be incurred 
through such remarks. None of them have 
any future to worry about. 

Personally, I have been strongly against 
the so-called merger of the armed services 
right from the start. I remember when a 
board headed by Admiral Richardson came 
through the Pacific early in 1945 and ques- 
tioned all senior officers available. The sit- 
uation confronted us unexpectedly, and I 
had little time to give it thought, but spoke 
against it then. Basically, it is my opinion 
that no one person can take over such a 
tremendous job as is envisioned in H. R. 
2319 and be anything other than a hindrance 
or a figurehead. To couple with this the 
control of about half of our national budget 
would strike a severe blow at our democratic 
form of government. This Secretary would, 
in effect, combine four Cabinet positions in 
himself. The Secretaries of the Armed Serv- 
ices would be ciphers. I have felt all along 
that Congress would never permit such a set- 
up to be made into law. Despite all of the 
forebodings of my service and civilian friends, 
I have had a sense of security in the good 
judgment of the House and the Senate in 
this matter and have not worried too much 
about it. 
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Now, if we do not make a Secretary of the 
National Defense as envisioned in H. R. 2319, 
there is no urgent need te do much of any- 
thing in a big way, except perhaps to set up 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on a little more 
secure basis than at present. The President 
can always fortify and implement the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff himself, and he has done so up 
to the present time. This may be sufficient. 
However, there is the danger that the civilian 
Secretaries might get into the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff picture in wartime and cramp their 
style. Right now anything that comes out of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff is accepted as gospel 
by everyone and obeyed without question. 
Getting back to the Secretary of National 
Defense, section 103 is very dangerous if you 
do not wish a big military staff set-up. What 
would you have but a military staff where 
the Secretary of National Defense has four 
special assistants and the power to detail as 
many Army, Navy, and Air Force officers to 
duty in his offices as he desires? In order for 
such a Secretary to really function he must 
have a big staff and will, in my opinion, ab- 
solutely dominate all other military activi- 
ties. Even the Joint Chiefs of Staff, section 
111, are under his control, and would merely 
form a part of his staff. 

In regard to unity of command, which is 
really what this is all about on a rather high 
level, I have had 4 years of experience with 
it during the recent war. There is nothing 
new about unity of command, and it has al- 
Ways been provided, and known by the Army 
and Navy that the President may order it 
whenever and wherever he sees fit, and this 
has been done at various times, extending 
clear back to the Mexican War. It has been 

y experience that whenever the President or 

he Joint Chiefs of Staff ordered unity of 
command in a certain theater or for a certain 
campaign or operation, it worked excellently 
when clearly stated and backed up. Regular 
officers in the Army and Navy know how to 
obey orders and they do so without quibbling. 

In regard to your own bill, H. R. 3469, it has 
many excellent points. Concerning your Co- 
ordinator for National Defense, he is really 
a Chief of Staff to the President, and you 
have him properly lined up under the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and in the National Defense 
Council. I would expect you not to limit 
his selection to that of a civilian. It would 
seem the man himself is the thing wanted, 
regardiess of his previous status. 

I am also with you in thinking that the 
Army Air Forces should remain under the 
War Department, though it is hard for me 
to visualize the Secretary of War having 
practically two separate departments under 
him. He practically has this now, and, as 
you know, there is considerable jealousy and 
bad feeling. Perhaps in separating them by 
law we will achieve more harmony and better 
results. I have always felt that this Army 
and Air Corps trouble could, at any time, be 
straightened out by the President. 


As Vice Chief of Naval Operations, I have 
maintained close touch with all aspects of 
the unification issued. I am in full accord 
with the views on this question expressed by 


the Chief of Naval Operations before com- 


mittees of Congress. While I personally sup- 
port H. R. 2319, which reflects the agreements 
reached by the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, I have been conscious of 
uncertainty in the minds of certain officers 
regarding the adequate protection of the 
interests of the Marine Corps and naval avi- 
ation under the original language of the 
bill. > 

This legislation is of such far-reaching im- 
portance that no effort should be spared to 
devise language that will impart confidence 
and a sense of security to those whose inter- 
ests are directly affected. If the proposed 
new National Defense organization is to be 
& success, it must have the endorsement and 
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whole-hearted support of all implementing 
agencies and branches. For the above rea- 
son, I favor amendments relating to the 
Marine Corps and naval aviation recently 
made by the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee which, I believe, will accomplish the 
purpose desired. 

Subject to the above qualifying remarks, I 
like your bill better than Ido H. R. 2319. My 
principal reason for this is that your bill 
makes fewer changes in the existing two de- 
partment set-up, which after all, has just 
carried us through to victory in the greatest 
war in history. Perhaps this is a somewhat 
smug point of view, but I believe that you 
should not break up a winning team while it 
it still winning. I do not believe in burn- 
ing down the barn to get rid of rats. 

I consider that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, has very 
ably presented my objections to the legisla- 
tion in question. Any comments which I 
might make about it would be, therefore, 
merely a repetition of facts which are already 
available to you. 


Naturally H. R. 3469 appeals to me be- 


cause of my firm conviction that the two 


services, Army and Navy, with their respec- 
tive air and Marine components, are neces- 
sary and sufficient. On the other hand, the 
National Defense Council, as described in 
H. R. 3469, appears to be unnecessarily in- 
clusive and unwieldy, and I would prefer that 
it be constituted as is the National Security 
Council in H. R, 2319. 


I believe that the organization structure 
as set forth in H. R. 3469 more nearly meets 
the objections that have been raised against 
S. 758 and H. R. 2319. It provides a more 
effective integration of all departments and 
agencies of the Government concerned with 
the national defense, and closer collabora- 
tion between the fighting services. 

The creation of this third Department 
under S. 758 and H. R. 2319 is absolutely 
contrary to any step leading to closer co- 
ordination between the armed services and 
is believed to be a fatal defect in these bills. 
Once all connections with the Army are 
severed, it is logical to believe that the 
Air Force will attain a status like that of 
the Royal Air Force, with similar uniforms 
and ranks. In this connection, it is not 
understood as to why the Air Force requires 
more autonomy than is now accorded in order 
to exercise its functions. 

The Air Force has conducted an extremely 
effective publicity campaign through the 
newspapers, with the result that the public 
has been led to believe that the present 
compromise bills are strongly desired by all 
services, and any delay in their enactment 
into law can only show a callous disregard 
for the future security of this country. 
Those of us who have lived with the meager 
legislation during the past 1½ years know 
that nothing is further from the truth. 

I strongly believe that no Department of 
National Defense should in essence be built 
around any specific weapon. If we should 
proceed contrary to this principle we should 
be equally justified in a department of 
submarines, field artillery, guided missiles, 
etc. While the airplane is unquestionably 
one of our most dominant weapons today, 
there is no reason to believe that it will not 
be replaced with a more effective weapon 
in the near future. 

Such controversial items as the creation 
of the office of a super or over-all Secretary 
or a Coordinator of National Defense and 
the powers to be vested in such individuals 
should be the subject of separate legislation 
in order that the pros and cons of each 
major change may be thoroughly and delib- 
erately explored before their enactment into 
law. 
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In the final analysis the success of any 
plan for coordination of the military estab- 
lishment will depend on the whole-hearted 
acceptance of the plan by the personnel con- 
cerned, on the spirit of mutual trust, con- 
fidence, and sincere cooperation exhibited in 
its implementation, and on the preservation 
of the morale and integrity of the component 
forces. I feel sure that this favorable re- 
sult can be attained within the framework 
of H. R. 2319. 

I am an officer of long and rather varied 
naval experience. My specialty is aviation 
and my experience in that specialty is ex- 
tensive. During the recent war I served in 
the Navy Department and overseas. I had 
ample opportunity both to observe and par- 
ticipate in the planning behind the war 
effort, particularly as related to joint plans 
and operations. Summarizing, I have had 
an opportunity to observe the workings of 
the armed services under prewar conditions, 
war conditions under the changes made 
under War Powers Acts, and I am familiar 
with most of proposals for postwar reorgan- 
ization. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the current 
statutory organization of armed services 
must be changed, but I am most seriously 
concerned over the manner in which the 
present move for change has delevoped, and 
the results therefrom. The manner has 
been loud outcries from officers of the Army, 
particularly the Army Air Forces, against the 
conduct of war and demands for an imme- 
diate reorganization along certain definite 
lines, all without impartial examination of 
the criticisms or careful, unbiased examina- 
tion of the proposed changes. For example, 
so far as I can ascertain, the demand by most 
of the officers in responsible positions in the 
Army Air Forces for a separate coequal de- 
partment of the air has been accepted, 
almost blindly, by the majority of the pub- 
lic, the press, and I believe the Congress as 
a fundamental requisite to any reorganiza- 
tion, without any real unbiased examina- 
tion of the subject. The validity of the de- 
mand cannot be supported by war experience, 
if anything that experience supports the con- 
trary view. Actually this demand stems 
back many years. It is generally admitted 
that naval aviation belongs as it now is inte- 
grated with the Navy as a whole. I see no 
reason why this thought does not apply 
equally well with regard to Army Air and the 
Army. except the Army Air Force officers do 
not want it that way. Their leaders decided 
that back in the early twenties. There has 
developed progressively an estrangement be- 
tween the Army ground forces and air forces 
as a result of this attitude I know for a 
fact that this is the reason the proposal for 
a separate Air Department has considerable 
Army ground force support. The ground 
force is fed up with the family argument. 
They know that separation is not sound, but 
regard it as the lesser of two evils. 

My assumption is that the primary purpose 
of all of the bills under consideration is to 
improve the efficiency of the military services 
in order to enhance the security of our coun- 
try. The closest possible coordination is 
essential to efficiency. Three departments 
will be four times as difficult to coordinate as 
two. (Call the departments a, b, and c. With 
two you only have to coordinate a with b. 
With three it becomes a with b, a with c, 
b with c, and a, b, and c together.) It is my 
firm belief that a separate Department of the 
Air is unnecessary, will not strengthen na- 
tional defense, will add materially to the 
national financial burden and will make co- 
ordination much more difficult. I concur 
with the proposal in section 301 of your bill. 

In considering H. R. 2319 it should be recog- 
nized that it is a compromise bill. It was 
drafted after a long series of arguments and 
in many cases without any real reconciliation 
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of ideas. It appears to me but natural that 
the language which would be acceptable on 
points in dispute would be language subject 
to different interpretations by those who were 
parties to the drafting of the bill. This is 
borne out by a great deal of the testimony 
presented before the congressional commit- 
tees. I had no part in the drafting of the 
bill. To me the language is clear and unmis- 
takable. Referring to section 22 (a), it 
appears entirely clear to me that the language 
gives to the Secretary of the National Defense 
complete authority and control over the De- 
partments of the National Defense establish- 
ments, subject only to such curbs as the 
President may apply by Executive order or 
otherwise. which curbs, of course, may be 
modified at any time. The language of this 
section appears to me potentially to destroy 
the integrity of the Departments and to 
reduce their respective secretaries to the level 
of administrative assistants. I regard that as 
dangerous and wholly unsatisfactory. It is 
my understanding that this section is being 
redrafted in Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee but I have no first-hand knowledge of 
the revised language. 

It is my opinion that the Secretaries of the 
Departments of the National Defense Estab- 
lishments should retain their Cabinet level. 
I consider it in the national interests that 
the President and the other members of his 
Cabinet get first-hand information regarding 
those Departments and also have available 
the advice and counsel of those Secretaries 
on any other matters directly or indirectly 
affecting those Departments. There is no 
language in H. R. 2319 dealing specifically 
with this subject but there have been state- 
ments, presumably authoritative, that the 
Secretaries of the Departments will not be 
members of Cabinet. 

I favor the establishment as provided in 
H. R. 2319 of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Mu- 
nitions Board Security Council, Central In- 
telligence Agency and Resources Board. 

H. R. 3469 (your bill) provides a “Coordi- 
nator of National Defense” and with certain 
rather minor xceptions leaves it to the 
President to determine his duties. It appears 
to be the intent of H. R. 3469 to reduce the 
importance and authority of the Coordinator 
well below that of the Secretary of National 
Defense provided in H. R. 2319. If such is 
the case, I agree with the idea of reducing 
the authority in order better to safeguard 
the integrity of the Navy Department, but 
it appears that under H. R. 3469 the President 
could delegate to the Coordinator any or all 
of the authority he holds under the Consti- 
tution and statutes. 

Section 102 establishes a National Defense 
Council with a very widely spread member- 
ship. I question the need for, and usefulness 
of, such a council! and specifically I question 
the appropriateness of Members of Congress 
being included. The National Defense Coun- 
cil appears to be in place of the War Council 
and the National Security Council provided 
for in H. R. 2319. As stated in paragraph 7 
above, I favor the provision of the boards, 
councils, ete., set up in H. R. 2319 and much 
prefer them to the provisions of H. R. 3469. 

I am heartily in favor of section 301 of 
H. R. 3469 which creates the Army Air Forces 
as part of the Military Establishment of the 
United States within the Department of War. 
This subject was discussed in detail in para- 
graphs 3 and 4 above. 

The postscript of your letter inquired as 
to my views regarding service opinion on 
the question of reorganization. I believe I 
am safe in saying that a majority of the 
responsible officers would heartily endorse 
any measures which would bring about a 
better coordination between the Army serv- 
ices. but want to be assured in advance that 
such measures would accomplish that pur- 
pose without jeopardizing the integrity of 


the Navy, including its aviation and the 
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Marine Corps. They have grave doubts as to 
whether H. R. 2319 has sincerity of purpose 
behind it or whether it is intended as a first 
step in gaining a control over the Navy 
towards the end of depriving it of its avia- 
tion and the Marine Corps and eventually re- 
ducing it to a point where it could play but a 
minor role in the national defense. Their 
concern in this matter appears to me to be 
justified by past and continuing statements 
of officers in responsible positions in the 
Army and particularly in the Army Air 
Forces. They are extremely bittei over the 
methods employed by those officers to drive 
through their plans, I believe naval officers 
in general are fearful both of the future de- 


fense of the country and of their individual 


careers because of the likelihood of the pro- 
visions of H. R. 2319 in its present form be- 
coming law. I am reliably informed that a 
considerable percentage of naval aviators 
have reached the conclusion that if a sep- 
arate Department of Air is created, naval 
aviation is doomed, and have convinced 
themselves that their individual interests 
best would be served by transferring to the 
Army Air Forces and that the best interests 
of the country would be also served by such 
transfer, supporting this conclusion with the 
argument that if the country’s military avia- 
tion is to come wholly into the hands of the 
Army Air Forces it is essential that that 
organization have within it as soon as pos- 
sible a sizeable element that understands the 
application of air power to naval warfare. 
The very serious effect of the loss of this 
experienced personnel from Naval Aviation is 
obvious. 


You may gather from the foregoing that 
I do not concur in either H. R. 2319 or H. R. 
3469 as presently drafted. Of the two I 
prefer H. R. 3469, although there are many 
changes necessary to make it suitable from 
the standpoint of the country, the Army, and 
the Navy. 

In view of the controversy that has been 
going on between the Army and Navy over 
the subject of the consolidation of the two 
services and the bitter feelings that have 
been aroused, it is my firm belief that no 
legislation to that end should be enacted 
at the present time. 

Consolidation, or rather coordination, is a 
matter of education; a long step in this 
direction has been made through the estab- 
lishment of joint schools, such as the Na- 
tional War College at Washington and the 
Armed Forces Staff College at Norfolk. Offi- 
cers from other services attend the special 
Army and Navy schools. It will be a matter 
of several years before the officers who have 
passed through these schools arrive at posi- 
tions of high authority. 

It will take time to dispel the ill feeling 
that has arisen between the two services. 
This has been due in part to two causes: 

(a) The efforts of the Army Air Force to 
hamper and restrict the expansion of naval 
aviation since the days of General Mitchell. 
Naval aviation has always been an integral 
part of the Navy. Aircraft carriers are now 
the backbone of the fleet, but they are still 
Navy. 

The Army Air Force has been working for 
its independence since the First World War. 
That has been their primary mission. At 
times their loyalty to the Army has been 
dubious. 

(b) The Army’s dislike of the United 
States Marine Corps and its increased power 
to reduce Marine Corps strength and effi- 
ciency under a unified department. 

In case some legislation is considered nec- 
essary at the present time, I prefer H. R. 
3469 to H. R. 2319. It producer the least dis- 
ruption of the present organization. It pro- 
vides a National Defense Cou~cil on which 
the appropriate committees of Congress are 
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represented by their chairmen, a most essen- 
tial provision. 

It leaves the Army Air Force as a part of 
the Army, where it belongs. 


Referring to H. R. 2319, my principal ob- 
jection is to the separate Air Force proposed 
in that bill. The very name is a misnomer, 
for approximately one-third of the air forces 
of the United States are now and will re- 
main in the Navy. But the important points 
are: First. that the difficulty of coordinating 
three armed services and their parent de- 
partments will not just be 50 percent greater 
than two, but three times as great, for three 
main links of cooperation or coordination 
must be forged instead of one; second, that 
the additional expense of the new independ- 
ent Department of the Air Force will offset 
many of the alleged economies which the 
proponents claim for it. I am confident that 
the Air Force would insist upon its own sup- 
porting corps and services, duplicating some 
of those in the Army, such as the Ordnanee 
Corps and the Signal Corps, for instance. 

While cooperation, or the lack of it, be- 
tween Army Ground ant Army (or independ- 
ent) Air Forces is principally their concern, 
and not the Navy’s, I cannot refrain from 
remarking that there seem to be two major 
activities of growing importance in modern 
warfare which involve both these types of 
forces, and which, it seems to me, will be 
accomplished more efficiently by their re- 
maining in one service than by separating. 
These functions are: (a) the antiaircraft de- 
fense, by a combination of air and ground 
weapons, of both fixed and mobile ground 
positions, and (b) the air-ground operation 
of air-borne troops. I think these important 
activities dictate an even closer bond be- 
tween our air and ground forces, rather than 
a separation of one from the other. The 
same thing is true of tactical air support of 
ground force combat operations. In fact, it 
seems to me that the only possible excuse 
for a separate air force is strategic air power. 
Numerous aviators believe strategic bombing 
by manned airplanes is obsolescent. General 
of the Army H R. Arnold, Commanding 
General of the Army Air Forces in World 
War II. has expressed this thought by say- 
ing that the recent war was the last war of 
the pilots. If that is so, and strategic bomb- 
ing is to be succeeded by guided missile bom- 
bardment, surely no new and separate armed 
service is necessary, since the latter type of 
arm will be essentially nothing more than a 
glorified form of artillery. 

I view the creation of a complete new secre- 
taryship of national defense, as proposed in 
H. R. 2319, with considerable apprehension. 
In the first place, the position will surely les- 
sen the prestige of the present Secretaries of 
War and the Navy, and may render difficult 
the procurement of men of stature to occupy 
those posts. Then there will be a constant 
tendency to overdo the consolidation job, to 
search out dissimilarities and duplications in 
matériel or procedures in the various armed 
services, and arbitrarily eliminate them, when 
in some cases, for best efficiency, they should 
not be eliminated, lest each service emerge 
with some weapon or procedure which is a 
reasonably good compromise, but not quite 
good enough for maximum efficiency for any 
one service. And in war, almost good enough 
Weapons or tactics usually have the same 
value as second-best poker hands. 

There is also the danger of losing time in 
having to refer tou many matters to the 
supersecretary for decision. Even such mat- 
ters as are really of joint concern should 
often be left to direct negotiation between 
the two organizations for settlement; Army 
and Navy Ordnance settled many such prob- | 
lems between them smoothly and expedi- 
tiously in World War II. But that method 
probably would not satisfy some of the 
strong-minded officers who would inevitably 
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be drawn to the supersecretary as his assist- 
ants. Too often, they might feel the neces- 
sity of persuading the Secretary of National 
Defense to exert his powers of coordination 
to effect some economy of material or man- 
power, and thus incur delay, whereas the 
third element of war strength—time—might 
be the most important. In other words, 
proper decentralization of effort and author- 
ity becomes more difficult if the top manage- 
ment becomes too ponderous. 

As regards economies to be effected by the 

creation of the new secretaryship, undoubt- 
ediy some would eventually be achieved. 
Whether they would offset the additional ex- 
pense of the separate Department of the Air 
Force, and the new superimposed adminis- 
trative echelon, only time would tell. In 
peace, with the volume of purchasing greatly 
reduced, I have serious doubts as to any net 
gain. 
Your alternative bill, H. R. 3469, seems to 
correct most of the defects in H. R. 2319 
which I have noted above. I like the “Co- 
ordinator of National Defense” better than 
the “Secretary of Nationa! Defense,” as it 
describes better the only functions which I 
believe this administrative echelon should 
perform. 

Summing up, I believe the Army Air Forces 
have, in the recent war, demonstrated their 
great value to the national security, and have 
earned the right to complete parity with the 
Army Ground Forces, instead of remaining 
a mere supporting corps. But I see no need 
for a completely separate air service. I fully 
believe it will be more expensive, and no more 
efficient, than the present (not the prewar) 
organization. Also, I would prefer a Coor- 
dinator of National Defense, with limited 
authority, to a new supersecretary with 
complete supervision over the armed services 
departments. 


This is in reply to your letter of May the 
16th in which you asked my comment on 
H. R. 3469. Before making that comment I 
must state that ever since I first heard of 
the so-called merger of the armed services, I 
have been alarmed at the possible impacts 
of a merger on effective national security. I 
can visualize no effective national nor inter- 
national security that will be effective with- 
out a highly mobile, closely integrated Navy 
fabricated to exercise air-sea power against 
any enemy. I become apprehensive, there- 
fore, when under a merger the Navy appears 
to be considered entirely of ships, and air 
power seems to be defined rs all-inclusive 
of every means of bringing aviation to bear 
against the enemy. A modern Navy must 
be largely an air Navy and it must have every 
facility it requires to support that air Navy 
and to use it for its designed purpose; that is, 
initially as a spearhead (and a sustained 
spearhead at that) against the enemy; and 
later as the on-the-spot mobile pounding 
force which enables amphibious forces to do 
their jobs. 

To repeat, my unease about the merger was 
occasioned by my belief that under a merger 
naval aviation would disappear and with it 
the Navy would disappear. 

The past war, however, demonstrated very 
clearly that there must be closer coordina- 
tion of the various armed services to obtain 
the greatest impact in the shortest time 
against an enemy. There must be closer 
planning for war including, not only stra- 
tegic plans, but also logistic plans; there 
must be closer coordination of training and 
training methods, but that coordination 
should not be exercised to the point where 
individual armed services become weakened 
to the point of impotence. 

I have been apprehensive over the forma- 
tion of a third executive department to be 
known as the Department of the Air Force 
because throughout the years of my service 
in naval aviation the proponents of “single 
Air Force” have sharp-shot at naval aviation, 
belittling it and stating as early as 1925 that 
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the carrier was obsolescent. And even now 
there is too much talk of restricting the 
functions of naval aviation’s shore-based 
aircraft to patrol the sea lanes, to antisub- 
marine warfare and to the protection of 
shipping. The Navy should have the bombers 
to hit, at once, the menaces to the sea lanes 
that the searchers and patrollers find. In 
World War II the Navy patrol-bombers did 
just that and there was no question, that I 
know of, as to their right and duty to at- 
tack. 

Certainly no one with my long association 
with aviation can be other than an en- 
thusiast for air power but, on the other 
hend, my experience convinces me that 
ground forces and naval surface forces and 
aviation are mutually dependent upon each 
other to the extent that no armed service 
should be deprived of that air power which 
is required to impose its will on the enemy. 

I like the declaration policy in H. R. 3469. 
It seems to assure to the elements of the 
military structure the balanced forces nec- 
essary for the exercise of their responsi- 
bilities. Furthermore, the declaration policy 
provides for a sufficiently autonomous stra- 
tegic air force to permit the proper devel- 
opment of that air force without having 
it engulf everything that flies to the detri- 
ment of other armed forces. 

If the concept of future warfare envisages 
air-borne armies largely supported by air, 
it seems entirely proper that the proper in- 
tegration and cooperation between the Army 
and the Air Force will be assured by placing 
both of them under the Secretary of War 
without strangulating effect on either one. 
However, I cannot see that a single promo- 
tion list for the Air Force will have any 
healthful unifying effect within the War 
Department. 

the coordinator of national de- 
fense, I like the description of his duties 
with the restrictions imposed on his activi- 
ties. 

The National Defense Council appears to 
be large and may be unwieldy when quick 
decisions must be made. I like the idea 
of bringing representatives of the Congress 
into the Council, but it might be advisable 
to reduce the total membership of the Coun- 
cil to provide for a smaller organization. 

Summarizing: H. R. 3469, for the present, 
seems to spell out the functions of the armed 
services in more dependable form than does 
H. R. 2319. 

H. R. 2319, I am in agreement 
with Secretary Forrestal and Admiral Nim- 
itz, providing that this bill is not a “foot in 
the door” for future emasculation of naval 
aviation or the Marine Corps for the Navy or 
for tanks for the Army or for strategic air 
forces for the air component. 


I shall try to be brief. I feel that I am 
the thought of many officers, in 
that many of us fear that the Navy and the 
Marine Corps may lose that complete auton- 
omy in the conduct of its own affairs which 
we feel necessary in the best interests of na- 
tional defense. We feel that any unifica- 
tion bill which may allow one man control of 
the destinies of the armed forces may be to 
the detriment of the Navy in the inner coun- 
cils where two or more opinions or votes (one 
for the Army and one for the Air Force) 
might obtain against one for the Navy. 

We of the Navy hold the tradition that our 
service is the strongest instrument by which 
our Nation's policies may be upheld through- 
out the world. We are trained and are ac- 
customed to sail to the farthest reaches of 
the earth and stay there in support of these 
policies. We view with apprehension the 
tendency on the part of some of our people 
to believe the doctrines currently advanced 
by the Air Forces that they may take over 
this traditional role of the Navy and fly to” 
the uttermost reaches of the earth to en- 
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force our policies with a show of force. We 
know this premise is unsound—just as un- 
sound as many of the other radical ideas pro- 
pounded in our public prints by the rabid 
advocates of air power, who would carry on 
all wars from the air alone. We are not un- 
mindful of the fact that a majority of our 
citizens were ready to believe the pronounce- 
ments of deServersky in 1942, and though 
these pronouncements have now been thor- 
oughly discredited, that many of the gen- 
erals of our Army Air Corps are making sim- 
ilar statements for public consumption to- 
day—with just as little factual sense—but 
with the obvious objective of influencing 
public opinion in favor of unification of the 
armed services. 

Of late in the testimony of Admiral King, 
General Vandegrift, General Merritt Edson, 
and others there can be no doubt that in the 
opinion of many the provisions of this bill 
might possibly allow the Army and the Air 
Corps together to overslaugh the Navy to 
the detriment of the best interest of our 
national armed strength. Personally, I feel 
the same way about it. 

Science is undoubtedly pointing the way 
toward “push button” developments. If uni- 
fication of the services is to lead us to a 
position whereby the Army Air Corps is to 
push all the buttons—as stated publicly by 
some of the Air Corps’ more extreme spokes- 
men—we shall be led to a position detri- 
mental to our national security. Unification 
legislation must definitely ensure that there 
be no such single control. 


The question arises as to whether the 
Army and the Navy should be tied together 
at the top administrative level of the armed 
forces through the medium of a single Secre- 
tary of Armed Forces or whether, below the 
President and the Supreme civil coordi- 
nating agencies mentioned above, the Army 
and the Navy should each have its top 
civilian administrative official, with inter- 
agency bodies to insure cooperative func- 
tioning. 


Based on an experience of 16 years in 
Washington, during which I have had many 
contacts with the various departments of 
the executive and legislative branches of 
our Government, I am firm in my opinion 
that if we are to have the best Army and the 
best Navy within the limitations of our 
financial resources, they must be Kept 
separate administratively. 

This conclusion is founded on my convic- 
tion that with one Secretary of the armed 
forces, whether he be, in fact, the adminis- 
trative head of those forces or whether he 
be somewhat of a figurehead, as proposed by 
the so-called Collins War Department Plan, 
he will inevitably be dominated by one or 
the other branch of the armed forces and, 
depending upon the limitations of his au- 
thority, that branch will be more or less 
favored at the expense of the other. The 
two (or three) branches (three if we have a 
completely separate strategic Air Force) will 
be in a continuous struggle for the favor of 
the Secretary. I hope that this does not 
sound too derogatory with respect to the in- 
dependence of thought of the prospective 
Secretary of the armed forces. I know, from 
experience, that it will work out that way. 

The principal reason for my conclusion, 
however, is, that, with separate civilian sec- 
retaries having administrative control of the 
separate branches of the armed forces, each 
secretary reporting to separate committees of 
Congress and making his needs known to 
those committees each service will have 
greater opportunities to make known its re- 
quirements and thus to overcome to some 
extent, at least, the proverbial opposition to 
the developments of the armed forces in time 
of peace. In other words, we will come closer 
too the essential support for each 
branch of the armed forces, if they plead their 
cases to Congress separately. 
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While the Army and Navy are basically 
military organizations, they are also huge 
business enterprises. In time of war they 
become the largest business enterprises in the 
world. In time of peace they must be organ- 
ized for rapid and efficient expansion to then 
war magnitudes. One of the chief advan- 
tages claimed by the advocates of merger has 
to do with the conduct of the Army and Navy 
as business enterprises and particularly with 
the procurement of goods and services. 

In this area, it is claimed that the proposed 
merger would result in lowered costs and 
greater efficiency by reason of elimination of 
duplication and reduction of overhead staffs 
in such matters as: 

(a) Production, procurement, and inspec- 
tion. 

(b) Storage, packaging, and issue. 

(c) Transportation and distribution. 

(d) Construction of facilities. 

(e) Mobilization and training. 

(f) Housing of troops and workers. 

(g) Medical facilities. 

(h) Disbursing, accounting, and auditing. 

(i) Communications. 

(j) Internal security. 

(k) Real estate acquisitions and disposals. 

(1) Research and development. 

(m) Administration and management. 

In an effort to avoid pure speculation, I 
have studied the experiences of several of our 
large industrial organizations, where the 
claimed advantages would accrue if the rea- 
soning of the advocates -f merger is correct. 

The two greatest business organizations in 
America, greater in magnitude of operations 
in time of peace than the Army and the Navy, 
are the United States Steel Corp. and the 
General Motors Corp. For the years between 
wars the corporations spent more money and 
did more purchasing than the Army and 
Navy. Therefore, since the corporations oc- 
cupy an intermediate position between 
Army-Navy peacetime and wartime activi- 
ties, it is reasonable to assume that procure- 
ment policies of these highly successful busi- 
ness enterprises will give us something of a 
guide for proper Army-Navy procurement 
organization. 

It may surprise you to learn that neither 
United States Steel nor General Motors oper- 
ate consolidated procurement services. 
United States Steel is made up of 34 com- 
panies, each of which purchases its own re- 
quirements in competition with the others 
as well as with outside purchasers. Each 
subsidiary company operates almost entirely 
independently, its president having practical- 
ly a free hand. If he fails to make a profit 
someone else gets his job; but the parent 
corporation gives him no ready-made alibis 
for failure by imposing restrictions on his 
freedom of thought and action. 

Consolidation in the case of these great 
industrial organizations brings very definite 
gains in such top policy matters as labor 
relations, financial resources, selling prac- 
tices, and business contacts, But great care 
is taken to leave with the responsible officers 
of each subsidiary complete freedom to exer- 
cise their ingenuity and individual talents. 

Private enterprise has learned through 
hard experience that mere size does not in 
itself promote efficiency and that the absence 
of competition within a large organization 
may be the cause rather than the preventa- 
tive of waste. 

The Army and the Navy is each individu- 
ally too large for efficient consolidation in 
procurement. For this reason both Depart- 
ments have largely decentralized their pro- 
curement functions to the component or- 
ganizations within their own structures. In 
the Navy, procurement has actually been 
dispersed so that the various matériel bu- 
reaus are now to a considerable degree their 
own procurement agencies for their own spe- 
cialized technical equipment. Adequate co- 
ordination is provided by the Material Divi- 
sion of the Assistant Secretary’s office. 
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This decentralization of procurement has 
contributed notably to the speed and ef- 
fectiveness with which the fleets and their 
supporting activities have been served. It 
has concentrated the responsibility for 
achieving an end objective in a particular 
bureau and it has given that bureau all 
of the authority necessary to accomplish its 
mission. If a bureau were dependent upon 
someone else for the performance of one or 
more of its vital functions, it would be help- 
less in the case of failures of the other party 
to make delivery. 

We must recognize that efficient procure- 
ment in itself does not necessarily mean ef- 
ficient end performance. We may have an 
aggregation of very efficient components 
without an efficient end objective. To il- 
lustrate: We tried out in the Navy Depart- 
ment at one time a system of centralized 
stenographic services: An executive who 
wanted a stenographer would touch a but- 
ton and a stenographer would arrive from 
the central pool. It wac not long before we 
learned that while we were saving money on 
stenographic services, we were wasting the 
time of our top level administrative and ex- 
ecutive personnel because of the unfamiliar- 


ity ot the stenographers with the specialized 


requirements of those they were serving: 

It is claimed that merger will eliminate 
competition. While that is true, in a sense, 
I cannot concede that this is necessarily an 
unmixed blessing. Competition is the very 
foundation stone of American enterprise. 
Monopolies tend to become stagnant, un- 
responsive, and stultified. On the other 
hand, competition within healthy limits 
leads to greater alertness, progressiveness, 
and efficiency; and frequently contributes to 
new developments, technical advances, and 
greater over-all effectiveness. 

Competition between the services resulted 
in the development of the dive bomber by the 
Navy. It has been claimed at various times 
during this wer that the Marines were in 
competition with the Army and the Seabees 
in competition with the Army engineers. 
Our war experiences has proved conclusively 
that both Marines and Seabees have their 
specialized functions to perform and both 
have amply justified their existence. 

Competition is the lifeblood of progress. 
To deliberately stifle it by consolidation 
would be a wanton waste of one of our 
greatest American assets. Domination of the 
thinking of either service by officers who do 
not have the “feel” of that service would 
have ruinous effect. 

Much point has been made of the so- 
called duplication of facilities between Army 
and Navy. Before entering upon a discus- 
sion of this matter, we should define just 
what we mean by duplication. What we are 
really seeking to avoid is waste resulting 
from the construction of excess or surplus 
facilities. 

Whether this excess or surplus results from 
the unnecessary duplication by one service 
of facilities built by the other or is the result 
of excessive building within a service is not 
significant, since all of the money comes out 
of Uncle Sam's pocket. If one of the serv- 
ices builds two hospitals when only one is 
needed, the sin as just as grievous as if each 


service built a hospital when one hospital 


would have been sufficient for both. 

If we examine the record, we will find in- 
stances of excess building within a service 
which appears superficially to be more fla- 
grantly wasteful than the so-called duplica- 
tion of facilities. 

There has been, I believe, a disposition to 
speak of “duplication” of facilities in such 
manner as to give the impression that there 
was a vast amount of excess construction by 
both Army and Navy. While excess or sur- 
plus construction by either service may be 
indicative of poor planning by that service, 
consolidation of construction under one 
service would certainly not have prevented 
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such poor planning; on the contrary, the 
poor planning if it existed would have been 
aggravated because of the increase in the 
work load. 

In summary, I believe: 

(a) That the proposal for amalgamation of 
Army and Navy procurement and other 
service functions is based on a fallacious con- 
cept which emphasizes the efficiency of the 
means rather than the efficient accomplish- 
ment of the mission. The advocates of 
merger erroneously asume that great size 
is automatically conducive to efficiency; and, 
therefore, advocate a concentration of ad- 
ministrative control at the expense of com- 
mand authority in the hands of those re- 
sponsible for end results. 

(b) That parallel operations in the vari- 
ous phases of procurement and other service 
functions are not per se unwarranted and 
inefficient duplication, but may well be con- 
ducive to great improvements in equipment 
and methods. 

(c) That complete integration of the serv- 
ice functions I have listed above does not 
necessarily insure reductions in overhead, 
savings in cost, reduction in the necessity 
for coordination, or increase in efficiency, 
but on the other hand, may easily: lead to 
worse conflicts of jurisdiction; internal diffi- 
culties and confusion, and loss of direct con- 
tact and decisive action; and 

(d) That the efficiency of our combat 
forces would not be improved by consoli- 
dation of procurement and other service 
functions along the lines proposed. 

Organizations are made up of human 
beings, not of small rectangles outlined on 
a piece of paper. Almost any organization 
will work effectively, provided the people who 
compose it are imbued with enthusiasm, 
pride of organization, and the will to win 
by working together. Therefore, that or- 
ganization which is most conducive to the 
development of such spirit and enthusiasm 
is the organization which should work best. 

The American temperament is stimulated 
by competition and by independence of 
thought and action. In practice, these are 
achieved by centralization of the determina- 
tion of policy but decentralization of the 
execution of that policy. 

In considering the organization of our 
military forces, we must give great weight 
to economy but we ust not permit econ- 
omy to be the controlling factor. Expendi- 
tures for the military services are productive 
only to the degree that they contribute to 
the efficiency of those services in time of 
war. Expenditures for functions in the 
Army and Navy which appear to be and are, 
in fact, duplications may well be very pro- 
ductive by stimulating competition in de- 
velopment of personnel and material, and 
by instilling a pride of organization which 
will pay off in times of great stress. 

The most effective savings which we can 
make in financing our military services is to 
so equip them that they are strong enough 
to prevent wars and, if war does come, they 
can fight it to a successful conclusion. 


(a) From the beginning of consideration 
of the merger of the Armed Services I have 
been opposed to the thesis that merger is 
necessary simply because people who want 
the merger say it is necessary as distinguished 
from serious study and consideration of the 
pros and cons. I think we are all agreed that 
better coordination can be effected in some 
fields than existed during the war. As you 
must know, much has been accomplished, 
along this line since the war. To accept, 
without critical examination, the views of 
high ranking Army officers, who are not the 
best qualified to pass on naval matters, that 
the military forces must be merged is to re- 
ject past experience, particularly that of 
Germany in World War II wherein many of 
its internal problems were clearly attribut- 
able to domination of the Navy by the Army. 
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(b) I consider that H. R. 3469 as intro- 
duced by you on May 14, 1947, represents a 
satisfactory approach to solution of the 
problem. I consider also that the statement 
of Fleet Admiral E. J. King before the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services, S. 758—Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, and other testi- 
mony he has given as to merger, should be 
given careful consideration. It was my privi- 
lege to serve on Admiral King’s staff on three 
separate occasions immediately before and 
during the war. If the lucid and intellectu- 
ally honest position he takes in this matter 
is not given due consideration, we shall have 
failed to weigh evidence that is of the best. 

(c) You undoubtedly recall, perhaps some 
6 months ago, an article on the subject of 
merger by George Fielding Eliot. His thesis 
was that a few years of patient and honest 
examination of what is needed is preferable 
to enactment of a hastily drawn bill which 
the Nation might live to regret. I believe 
also that he advanced the view that a master 
in chancery might well be considered. With 
these views Ialso agree. * * * 

. * * * . 

(e) As to the opinion of the men of the 
service on this question, I have yet to talk 
to a nava’ officer who favors the merger in its 
present form. I am convinced that this op- 
position does not stem from the fact that 
the Army is the principal proponent of the 
scheme but rather from a conviction—the 
need for merger not having been demon- 
strated—that the Navy’s obligations to the 
country are far more important and should 
be more convincing than pressure, unsup- 
ported by logical presentation, constantly 
being exerted by proponents of merger. Put 
in other words, I feel—and have reason to be- 
lieve that many others are of the same 
mind—that immediate merger as advocated 
would likely jeopardize rather than im- 
prove over-all defense and security. I also 
have the impression that if the proponents 
of merger would devote the energies they are 
now expending in attempting to force it 
down the throat of the Nation to an all-out 
effort toward better coordination of the ma- 
chinery presently available, the need for 
merger would then not appear to be so great. 


Admittedly, there is need for more coordi- 
nation and cooperation, if you will permit 
me. My simple opinion is that a start in 
that direction should be made now by en- 
acting legislation to provide departments and 
agencies concerning which there is full 
agreement on all but details of membership. 
Further study on controversial issues seems 
justified in view of sincere doubt as to their 
real benefit. 


It appears clear to me that whatever solu- 
tion is made that there are two basic matters 
that must be established by statute: 

(a) Air power made the predominant 
force. 

(b) The series of boards, councils, and 
agencies to coordinate and supervise the 
inter-relation of the State Department, 
Armed Forces and the civilian economy of 
the country to be activated. 


In regard to (a) above it is my conviction , 


that it can be best accomplished by estab- 
lishing a three-department organization 
headed by a Coordinator as outlined in 
section 101 of your billl. However, all mili- 
tary and naval aircraft and corresponding 
personnel must be a part of the Air Force; 
in any operation involving aircraft as the 
major offensive or defensive agent that the 
command be vested in the senior Air Force 
officer present. This is inevitable in time of 
war and therefore should be established as 
soon as possible so that the rough spots (and 
there will be plenty of them) can be worked 
out at leisure while the stakes are low. 
Further, this is the real long-range intent of 
the Army Air Force, in my opinion, and the 
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public opinion which gained them autonomy 
will compel a later rework of the current 
problem if a partial solution is now effected. 


While strongly concurring in the purpose 
of both H. R. 2319 and H. R. 3469, I am con- 
vinced that if H. R. 2319 becomes law, there 
will be a wider separation of the various 
arms of the national defense, less coopera- 
tion in command and administration and 
greater cost for a less effective, more cum- 
bersome, military organization. The bill 
should be termed a “separation” bill rather 
than a “merger” bill. An additional and 
even more alarming probable result of this 
bill will be the gradual reduction of both the 
Marine Corps and naval aviation to impotent 
forces. This will result even though the 
mission of either or both of these services is 
written into the bill in general terms or in 
detail. It will be accomplished simply 
through the powers of the Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense to “finally determine the 
budget estimates of the National Defense 
Establishment—and control the budget pro- 
gram ” Å 

I believe that a "Secretary of National 
Defense” with specifically defined authority 
would be more effective than a “Coordinator.” 
The concept of a single Military Establish- 
ment, headed by a Secretary dealing with 
broad policy, assisted by department secre- 
taries to handle the administration of the 
departments, seems to me to provide a sound 
framework of authority, responsibility, and 
administrative machinery. 

The idea of keeping the Army Air Force 
within the War Department by the method 
proposed in H. R. 3469 appeals to me. In fact, 
my personal opinion is that close integration 
of all Army air with other Army elements, 
as has been done in the Navy, would be even 
better for our military efficiency if an amica- 
ble patrnership could be established. 


As for a true merger (where all the services 
combine to a degree even comparable with the 
present merger of the sea, ground, and air 
arms now existing within the Navy) I am an 
uncompromising opponent. The degree of 
bureaucracy involved alone would spell disas- 
ter. But aside from such bureaucracy, the 
necessary merger of thinking does not exist 
and no head (civilian or otherwise) could 
eliminate the schisms which would exist 
within such a superdepartment. Further- 
more, even if we assume a close meeting of 
all military minds and the absence of bu- 
reaucracy, and screening, channelizing, and 
crystallization of military result- 
ing from a single Chief of Staff would deprive 
the Congress of one of its most vital func- 
tions. The President and the Congress must 
continue to guide and direct us. Clemenceau 
had good reason for his famous statement 
that: War is too important to be left to the 
Generals.” 

As for the so-called autonomy of the Air 
Force, as represented by H. R. 2319, I again 
find myself in opposition. Inevitably, a sepa- 
ration into three departments will be more 
expensive, regardless of the many theoretical 
savings claimed. But of even more vital in- 
terest to our national security is the fatal 
blow this will deal to naval aviation. In- 
evitably, every Air Force man who would grow 
to look upon every dollar appropriated for 
naval aviation as a dollar out of his pocket. 
This would put naval aviation in a position 
of being an activity within a department 
which is fighting the full strength of another 
department. 

For the foregoing reasons I am convinced 
that any move away from the present two- 
departmental administration of our armed 
forces will be a step backward, not forward. 
The Army Air Forces have just fought a war 
under this system and it is an understate- 
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ment to say that its performance compares 
favorably with the strategic bombing opera- 
tions of other countries. 

I recognize the deep schism existing be- 
tween the ground and air arms of the Army 
but I cannot see how this schism can be 
cured by further separation (the three-de- 
partmental system) or integration (the one- 
departmental system). Only patience, edu- 
cation, and the fact that air power has come 
of age can rectify the mistakes of the past. 
I believe the bill that you have introduced 
follows this sound method of approach. 


It is my personal view that the Navy, as 
organized today, is well balanced and 
equipped to carry out its essential mission, 
that of control of the seaways vital to the 
defense of this country. Any law which 
might disrupt this balance, now or possibly ` 
in the future, I would consider as jeopardiz- 
ing the national security. I, of course, realize 
that closer cooperation between the Army 
and the Navy represents increased efficiency 
and economy; but I believe the vital role that 
our Navy has played in the United States 
history, and the vital role the British Navy 
has, in the past, played in world history 
should not be lost sight of. 


I will say, however, that I fully realize the 
need for such coordination of the armed 
services as will adequately provide for team 
work between the services both in peace and 
in war. 


In view of the wide divergence of views con- 

the ‘consolidation of the armed 

services and the necessity for realistic com- 

promises, I cannot, in the time available offer 
a sound recommendation. 


At the risk of oversimplification on a very 
complicated and controversial subject, it is 
my firm conviction that if there is created 
a separate department of air, Naval aviation 
will be subjected to ultimate and inevitable 
strangulation, a similar trend will develop 
with regard to the Marine Corps, and organ- 
izational barriers will exist which will prevent 
the full realization of possible tactical air 
support for the Army Ground Forces. 

I believe that these possibilities are so real 
as to offer a threat to national security which 
will far outweigh the advantages of a three- 
department system. Iam therefore definitely 
opposed to H. R. 2319 and favor H. R. 3469 
in its stead, 

Regardless of the final bill which may be 
passed, your efforts to obtain and evaluate 
the views of responsible personnel on a broad 
basis are of inestimable value to the Nation. 
So few people appreciate the fact that our 
national existence may be determined by the 
work that you are doing at this time. 


It is a bit difficult to put down my specific 
objections to this conception of a National 
Security Organization, but I just don’t like it. 
It gives too much power into the hands of a 
nonelective official. It would permit changes 
in composition and organization without suf- 
ficient knowledge of resultant effectiveness 
or ineffectiveness, It reduces the prestige of 
both Army and Navy, and thus also tends to 
lower morale and esprit de corps, both of 
which are vital in fighting forces. 

I am in full agreement not to set up a sep- 
arate air department. Such a separate de- 
partment will be sure to increase the expense 
of the military requirements, for there is sure 
to be developed an organization as large as 
the War or Navy Departments. 

May you have success in your efforts to ar- 
rive at an effective national security structure 
for I believe you are on the right track, and 
more power to you. 


1947 


I believe that the organization structure as 
set forth in H. R. 3469 more nearly meets the 
objections which have been raised against 
H. R. 2319. I feel your bill provides a more 
effective integration of all departments and 
agencies concerned with national defense. I 
prefer the title of Coordinator of National De- 
fense, which I believe to be more accurately 
descriptive of the functions contemplated for 
this high office, to the title of Secretary of 
National Defense. In my opinion the coordi- 
nator should not be the head of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I feel it is unsound to make 
a civilian the head of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
or give him membership since most all of the 
functions are strictly military. One of the 
greatest advantages of your bill (H. R. 3469) 
is its basic concept of a coordinated two-de- 
partment organization which is more sound 
than a three-department organization. I 
believe in this concept 100 percent for the 
answer of our national defense problems. 

In diagraming your bill (H. R. 3469) in 
comparison with the organizational pattern 
of H. R. 2319, I think that in general the top 
of the pattern (composition of membership 
and flow of responsibility) is better in your 
bill, H. R. 3469, with respect to the Coor- 
dinator for National Defense Council, Na- 
tional Defense Council, National Defense Re- 
sources Board, Central Intelligence Agency, 
Munitions Board, Research and Development 
Board, than in bill H. R. 2319. I strongly 
feel that there should be a two-department 
organization, Army and Navy, with air pre- 
dominant in both by statute, with the ground 
forces and surface forces (excepting sub- 
marines) playing roles. From the lessons 
we have learned from World War II it is 
shown that air will become increasingly pre- 
dominant in the years to come. So I say to 
give it the place it so rightly deserves in the 
Nation's military structure now. It has been 
said that no department of national defense 
should be in essence built around any specific 
weapon (airplane). I disagree, as the air- 
plane is not specific weapon but is a carrier 
of many weapons. 

1 believe. therefore, that there is no more 
need for a separate Army Air Force than there 
is for a separate Navy Air Force. Each has its 
mission closely coordinated with that of the 
Army and Navy, respectively, and their sepa- 
ration from those services would, to my mind, 
only tend to make coordination in time of 
war more difficult. 

My final recommendations are as follows: 

Make no change in present organization 
of War and Navy Departments with regard 
to merging same; 

Strengthen present coordination of activi- 
ties of War and Navy Departments by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; 

Add one more naval member to the pres- 
ent Joint Chiefs of Staff, this member to be 
the senior naval aviator on duty in the Navy 
Department; and 

Initiate a comprehensive study of supply 
problems of both Departments with a view to 
unification of control of certain features of 
their supply bureaus. 


In regard to the Secretary of National 
Defense, I would much prefer that his duties 
of coordination be effected by a Coordinator 
or Assistant President or a Deputy President 
and that the Secretaries of the three services 
remain in the President’s Cabinet. It is 
basic and fundamental in our country that 
the military be subordinate to the civil au- 
thority. Therefore, it is highly desirable that 
the civilian head of each of the armed sery- 
ices be in a position strongly to present the 
requirements of each service without having 
to bypass a Secretary for National Defense. 

It is my belief that the Air Force should 
be an integrated part of the Army, as in 
H. R. 3469. However, the Air Force has suc- 
ceeded in breaking away from the Ground 
Forces and has convinced the vast majority 
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of the citizens of our country that its impor- 
tance warrants a separate department. 
Therefore, the separate Air Force is accept- 
able to me and I have every belief that, once 
established, it will cooperate with the other 
“armed services. 


On the other hand, the bill H. R. 2319 seems 
to me to have certain outstanding merits, 
which are the War Council, the provisions 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint 
Staff, the Munitions Board, the Research and 
Development Board, and the three agencies 
for the coordination of national security, 
that is, the National Security Council, the 
Central Intelligence Agency. and he National 
Security Resources Board. In summary, I 
would be relatively happy with H. R. 2319 
were the Secretary of National Defense to 
be replaced by a Coordinator, leaving the 
three departmental secretaries as Cabinet 
members, or, if the Cabinet were enlarged by 
two, that is, the Secretary of National Defense 
and the Secretary of the Air Force. 


I consider that your bill H. R. 3469, provides 
a sound plan for national defense for the 
reason that it retains the two department 
organization of the services. 

I am opposed to the establishment of a 
third department because I believe it is only 
natural that a separate air force or depart- 
ment will develop along lines of independent 
air action to the detriment of real coordina- 
tion or cooperation between the Army, Navy, 
and air elements of our armed forces. To me, 
it was apparent that the British RAF had de- 
veloped on the concept that the air force 
would fight separately and independently of 
other forces and little interest was shown in 
the requirements of the Army and Navy for 
air support or in the development of suitable 
equipment for the execution of these vital 
functions. This was particularly apparent 
in the lack of development of carrier aircraft, 
or for that matter, of carriers themselves. 


I know the purpose of your letter was to 
elicit a perfectly frank statement from me on 
this subject and I believe, as between the 
two plans, H. R. 2319 will be productive of 
better results than your plan as contained in 
H. R. 3469. 

I do not believe that the central coordinat- 
ing agency should be in the form of a Secre- 
tary of National Defense as set forth in H. R. 
2319. This belief is not based on the fear of 
lodging too much power in one individual. 
It is based on the belief that no one indi- 
vidual has the capacity to absorb the mass 
of data that must be considered before a 
vital decision affecting the national security 
can be made. It is my belief that such vital 
decisions should be made only by the Presi- 
dent after consultation with a group of ex- 
perts who have made a complete study of 
the problem. 

In my opinion the organizational outline 
under titles I and II of H. R. 3469 is more 
appropriate, in establishing the coordination 
and control required, than is H. R. 2319. 
H. R. 2319 gives the Secretary of Defense 
power of decisions in the War Council. H. R. 
3469 places the power of decision in the 
President. 

I sincerely believe that no appreciable sav- 
ings in funds will be realized from the estab- 
lishments of a separate Air Force or by com- 
bining the Marines with the Army, The par- 
ticular job to be done will require the same 
funds, material and personnel in accomplish- 
ment, regardless of the organization assigned 
to perform the mission. Certain specialized 
equipment and personnel will be required for 
special (or different) types of warfare. 


Present legislation before the Congress to 
unify the Armed Services (H. R. 2319) fails in 
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its purpose for several reasons. In the first 
place, it is anachronistic to approach unifica- 
tion by creating a third department, namely, 
the Department of the Air Forces. At a time 
when integration and coordination should be 
the result which we are seeking, the initial 
step is a decentralization followed by a super- 
imposing of an all-powerful secretary over 
the two present departments and the new 
third department, Organizationally this 
process is unsound. Another feature which 
should make this bill undesirable is the fail- 
ure to provide safeguards for the Marine 
Corps and Naval Aviation at a time when 
senior officers of the Army and the Air Forces 
have committed themselves in writing as to 
their concept of the future roles of both of 
these Naval branches. But even if this safe- 
guard were written in, there is still the possi- 
bility of a future change. Take for instance 
the case of Naval Aviation. Should a separate 
Air Force be established, it is only natural 
to suppose the nation as a whole would con- 
sider this department to be the authority on 
military aviation. In due course this de- 
partment could and probably would point 
out to Congress in future budget hearings 
that two air forces are expensive, that the 
Air Force can perform all the missions of 
Naval Aviation and that there is no longer 
a necessity for that branch. Today's Navy 
without its integral arm, Naval Aviation, is 
no longer an effective weapon in modern war- 
fare. Consequently, the logical conclusion to 
be reached is the final relegation of the en- 
tire Navy from a fighting force to a seagoing 
service force supporting the overseas move- 
ments of the Army Ground Forces and the 
Air Force. 

In conversation with officers of various 
rank in the Army Air Forces, their one ob- 
session is to get free of the Army Ground 
Forces. They feel that through the years 
the best interests of the Air Forces have not 
been served by the Army, which I am forced 
to admit is true. However as much as I 
sympathize with their views, and as much 
as I realize that their ambitions will be 
realized in an autonomous air force, I can- 
not subscribe to the belief that such a move 
is in the best interests of the national securi- 
ty. Today we have two well-functioning de- 
partments with naval aviation as an integral 
part of the Navy. The same should be true 
of the Army Air Force and the Army. And 
to those of the ali force who believe that air 
would not be properly recognized, I say that 
it is inevitable that those officers schooled in 
air wurfare, sea warfare, and land warfare 
will of necessity gravitate to the high com- 
mand of the services. When that occurs, we 
will have then the most efficient fighting 
force in the world, a complete Army and a 
complete Nayy, thoroughly indoctrinated in 
the principles of all kinds of modern war- 
fare. And the quickest, most efficient way 
to accomplish this is within a two-depart- 
ment defense system, coordinated as indi- 
cated in your bill. I might add that to quiet 
the few of those who fear the power of non- 
electoral coordinator, the duties of that of- 
fice might well evolve upon the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Originally, being somewhat in doubt as to 
whether these matters were really settled by 
the proposed legislation (H. R. 2319), I was 
uncertain as to whether or not it was a good 
enough answer to the problem. Finally, 
however, I concluded that the need for defi- 
nite action of some sort was so great, and 
that H. R. 2319 came so close to being the 
best that could be hoped for in the way of 
fair handling of the disagreements that have 
militated against unity, that it ought to 
receive early and favorable legislative action. 

I am opposed to the bill for a variety of 
reasons. My main objection, however, is 
based upon the fact that history is replete 
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with examples of nations that have adopted 
a single, or unified, air force with disastrous 
results. The naval component of that force 
has invariably been relegated to a secondary 
position; assigned officers, men, and matériel 
of such inferior quality and in such limited 
numbers that the result has been that it has 
been reduced to impotence. 

As noted above, the foregoing is my ma- 
jor objection to the bill. Additionally, I do 
not understand how the proponents of this 
bill can elt im economy as one of its accom- 
plishments; I am not a student of Govern- 
ment, but I do not see how the passage of 
the bill can fail to do anything but add tre- 
mendously to the cost of the Nation’s armed 
establishment. 


I have given a lot of thought to the prob- 
lem of consolidation of the armed services 
and have talked with many people in the 
naval service who are familiar with the sub- 
ject. I am opposed to the plan proposed in 
H. R. 2319. Practically every person with 
whom I have discussed the question is un- 
alterably opposed to this plan. Although I 
must say in fairness that there are undoubt- 
edly some in the naval service who think 
that H. R. 2319 is an acceptable plan, I do 
not personally know of anyone who favors 
it except the top administration of the Navy 
Department. I also feel sure that there are 
many people in the Army who are opposed 
to the present plan but, in view of the 
administration’s support I think it would 
be very difficult to get them to express 
their views in other than an off-the-record 
manner. 

The fundamental faults of H. R. 2319 are: 
(1) A unification or merger into a single 
establishment in fact; (2) a single super- 
secretary of practically unlimited powers; 
(3) relegation of the service departments to 
@ secondary place in the National Defense 
Establishment; and (4) the creation of a 
separate Air Force. To so radically change 
the organization of our armed forces at the 
present time is not only unnecessary, but 
also is actually dangerous to our national 
security. Certainly creating a third depart- 
ment will not promote economy. 

Rather than go into a lengthy discussion 
of H. R. 2319 I am enclosing a copy of a study 
on an organization for national security, to- 
gether with the draft of a bill to implement 
it, that is, I believe, sound. It, incidentally, 
is very similar to your bill H. R. 3469. 


Both H. R. 2319 and H. R. 3469 appear to 
fulfill the requirements of providing an 
agency under the President for coordinating 
the efforts of the various branches of the 
armed forces. The major defects of H. R. 
2319, in my opinion, are as follows: 

(a) The Secretary of National Defense 
appears to have too much power, particu- 
larly over the budget. 

(b) The functions of the services are not 
defined in the bill. 

Personally, as previously stated, I see no 
good reason for separating the Army Air 
Force from the Army. But this appears to 
have been accomplished, practically, already, 
and it is in accord with the general trend 
throughout the world. My principal objec- 
tions to this step are the reduction of the 
naval weight in the councils of our national 
defense from 50 to 3344 percent, the greater 
difficulty of effecting real unity of command, 
and the danger of attempted interference 
by Army Alr with the Naval Air and its 
proper function. 

I further regret to see the Secretary of 
Navy (and War) lose Cabinet status. 

To summarize, I believe that H. R. 2319, 
as amended in accordance with the afore- 
mentioned Times article and amended fur- 
ther to include the definition of the func- 
tions of the armed services, as contained 
in the proposed Executive order submitted 
with the Joint War-Navy Agreement of Jan- 
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uary 16, will afford a satisfactory solution 
of the problem of coordinating the armed 
services. I believe further that this opinion 
is probably shared by the majority of other 
naval officers. The greatest apprehension has 
been the fear that the Army might appro-~ 
priate functions which properly belong to 
the Navy, that the Army Air Force might 
attempt doing away with or greatly decreasing 
the Naval Air Force, and that the Marine 
Corps might be abolished or reduced to rela- 
tive impotence. I believe that the bill, modi- 
fied as stated, would provide adequate pro- 
tection against these possibilities. 


I am in favor of the merger bill now under 
consideration by the Congress (H. R. 2319). 
I have only slight misgivings relative to the 
power given the Secretary of National De- 
fense because I have confidence that the man 
appointed to that important office, assisted 
by his War Council, would impartially utilize 
all of the armed services in the best inter- 
ests of our country. I believe the proposed 
structure can be effective, eficient, and eco- 
nomical. 


One very simple approach to reducing the 
effectiveness of any particular service is 
through the budget. It is better to have 
someone connected with the services estab- 
lish an over-all budget and a budget for each 
service than to have the present national 
budget officer state that there will be a cer- 
tain percentage cut across the board, re- 
gardless of the needs of any particular serv- 
ice. A Secretary of National Security can 
serve a very useful purpose in this regard 
as well as in the broad policy fleld. 


Militarily there is no need for either an 
over-all Secretary of the Armed Forces or for 
a separate air force. Economy alone speaks 
forcibly against the establishment of addi- 
tional bureaus, departments or agencies 
within the armed forces organization, espe- 
cially when they add nothing to the national 
security, but, on the other hand tend to 
weaken the military establishment. Our 
experience has clearly demonstrated the nec- 
essity of integrating the air power of both 
the Army and the Navy within those serv- 
ices. Economy and coordination between 
and within the services can be accomplished 
by joint committees without the additional 
overhead of an administrative organization 
with a secretary to exercise control over and 
direct the military services. 


My personal opinion as to the merits of 
H. R. 2319 happen to coincide with the opin- 
ions so ably presented by General Vande- 
grift at your committee hearings. I see no 
objection to some form of a merger of the 
Armed Services, provided such a merger will 
affect the economy and efficiency of opera- 
tion. I am concerned as a Marine Officer in 
seeing that my Corps does not lose its iden- 
tity nor have its traditional functions cur- 
tailed or completely eliminated by this pro- 
posed legislation. The suggested change in 
language proposed by General Vandegrift, 
which I have just read in the current Army- 
Nayy Register, would, if enacted, insure 
against any such possibility. 


Referring to question 1 (b), the suitabil- 
ity of H. R. 2319 to accomplish the p 
outlined above, I doubt it. Doubtless it 
could be amended to accomplish the pur- 
poses specified in paragraph 3 (b), (e) and 
(d), relative to Marine Corps and Naval Avi- 
ation in particular. Probably, it could be 
amended to define more specifically powers 
for the Secretary of National Defense. Ad- 
miral Nimitz is reported to have stated that 
if Congress feels H. R. 2319 should be so 
amended, “he certainly would have no ob- 
jection.” 
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Regarding question 1 (c), suitability of 
your alternate bill, H. R. 3469, in my per- 
sonal view it would be preferable although 
certain amendments might be desirable. 
Objections to it have been raised that it does 
not provide: (a) a war council; (b) a single 
secretary with adequate power of decision; 
(c) definite provision for integrating appro- 
priations for all services; (d) inclusion of 
military membership in National Defense 
Resources Board; (e) a separate Air Force, 

In my opinion, the natural and inevitable 
result of the establishment of a third de- 
partment within the single Department of 
National Defense will be the eventual elim- 
ination of naval aviation and the United 
States Marine Corps. If the public and the 
Congress believe this will better provide for 
national security it is their prerogative and 
duty to decide and act accordingly. I sub- 
mit that the public should not be deceived 
as to what is taking place, however. Nor, 
in my opinion, should the issue be confused 
by claims regarding economy. The criterion 
here is the effectiveness as a national-secu- 
rity measure. 


If it has now been determined by the 
Congress that the President’s Cabinet, for 
whatever reasons, is incapable of coordinat- 
ing effectively the departments of the Gov- 
ernment including the military services, and 
therefore find it essential through legisla- 
tion such as H. R. 2319 or H. R. 3469, to insure 
coordination not only of the military services, 
but of this country’s entire economic and 
manpower potential for atomic warfare, then 
I favor, at least for the foreseeable future, a 
bill such as H. R. 3469 rather than H. R. 
2319. 

I do not subscribe to the creation of a 
separate autonomous United States Air 
Force. Human nature being what it is, I 
believe that this would inevitably spell the 
doom of naval and marine aviation under 
the guise of “economy” and “elimination of 
duplication.” These two catch by lines 
have a great appeal during peace, and are 
used to railroad through measures which 
would take the tools from the hands of per- 
sons responsible for missions in war. 

What I fear; however, is that passage of 
H. R. 2319 would result eventually in a weak- 
ened Naval Establishment lacking naval 
air units to conduct antisubmarine warfare 
and protect naval task forces with no com- 
parable Air Force units capable of perform- 
ing these missions. The present Army Air 
Force has little conception of the problems 
connected with operations involving close 
coordination with naval task forces, and is 
not likely to exert sufficient effort, time, and 
funds to prepare units for these specialized 
assignments. 

With regard to H. R. 3469, I concur in gen- 
eral with the provisions of the bill, but I be- 
lieve the choice of the title Coordinator of 
National Defense“ was unfortunate. In 
many quarters there is a certain onus at- 
tached to the term coordinator. I can see 
no need for any title other than “Chairman, 
National Defense Council.” There are many 
who believe the duties of the office should be 
assigned to the Vice President when we have 
one. I think that is a good idea, but might 
require a constitutional amendment. 


In the various comments which I have seen, 
I have been most impressed by the testimony 
of Fleet Admiral King and Mr. Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, and I definitely recommended that 
most serious consideration be given to their 
testimony and recommendations, particu- 
larly that testimony recently given before 
the Senate committee. 


We're being hurried into a “best guess 
compromise” set-up, when we. have just 
fought the greatest war in the history of the 
world successfully with a set-up which has 
been the subject of argument, experiment, 
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and improvement since the birth of this Na- 
tion. And now, of all times, we are trying to 
change a proven system in such a manner 
that our national security may be very seri- 
ously jeopardized. For at least 5 years, and 
more likely 10 years, what we know about 
warfare and the tools we use therein will be 
very similar to World War II. Great 
changes are inevitable and we have the ma- 
chinery now to insure their efficient usage, 
coordination, and development. We should 
maintain that system until another system 
is proven better. I say that we have no 
right, no basis, for such change now though 
definitely, I do believe that certain changes 
are in order. Those changes, however, are 
in general agreement among all services and 
are based on war experience. They deal pri- 
marily with procurement, command func- 
tions, and so forth. These changes, to- 
gether with the majority of organizational 
changes envisioned in the National Security 
Act of 1947, most people heartily agree to. 
Therefore, let’s adopt these changes forth- 
with. Let’s function under these changes 
for a couple of years, at least. Then, let's 
see where we stand. 


I have been deeply concerned over the 
proposed unification ever since it came to 
my notice in the fall of 1945. I am still ap- 
prehensive over the results to the Navy and 
the Nation. I am opposed to H. R. 2319 
for the following principal reasons: 

(a) I believe that the political and mili- 
tary powers accruing to an office of such 
magnitude are too great for any nonelected 
Official of the Government. 

(b) I consider that too much íis left to 
chance in that the authority of the pro- 
posed Secretary over the various departments 
is not clearly defined. 

Regarding H. R. 3469 1 favor this or a 
similar bill except that I believe the Co- 
ordinator of National Defense should not be 
included in the membership of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, but in his stead the Chief of 
Staff to the President as is the present 
practice. 

In response to your letter of May 27, 1947, 
I must say that your proposed bill, H. R. 
3469, comes nearer to my idea of the merger“ 
or “unification” than anything as yet sug- 
gested. 

I like the two-department idea with 
autonomy for the Army Air Force. I’m fear- 
ful lest under H. R. 2319, irrespective of the 
safeguards for naval aviation, that our coun- 
try might be deprived of what I consider its 
mobile weapons, namely, the aircraft carrier 
capable of launching long-range bombers, 
or guided missiles from any of the waters 
of the earth into the heartland of our pros- 
pective enemy. 

I believe I can state that practically all 
contemporaries of mine are very apprehen- 
sive about the pending merger legislation, 
and hold views similar to mine. 


As for my general comment on the pro- 
posed consolidation, I am personally in agree- 
ment with the official position of the Navy 
Department, 

In general, I believe that I am accurate in 
stating that most of the experienced naval 
officers, who have had no responsibility for 
the drafting of the consolidation plan, be- 
lieve that it will do the Navy and the na- 
tional defense irreparable harm. This belief 
stems from the following: 

1. There is too much power vested in the 
Secretary for National Defense. 

2. While the overhead in connection with 
the Office of the Secretary of National De- 
fense, as drafted in H. R. 2319, is modest, in 
a bureaucracy, the functions of an office have 
a habit of growing beyond all belief. 
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8. The duties and functions of the vari- 
ous armed services are not definitely drafted 
and delimited in the plan. 

4. The duties and responsibilities as well 
as the strategic employment of the Navy, 
if not directly controlled, will be too strongly 
influenced by the military. 

Other than the above comment it would 
appear that H. R. 3469 is a much more prac- 
tical plan to achieve coordination than H. R. 
2319. 

That what I may say may not be con- 
structive is to be regretted, since it is so 
easy to find flaws in any positive course of 
action yet so difficult to put forward some- 
thing better. In this case, however, the 
issue is so important I feel entirely un- 
sympathetic to the apparent widespread be- 
lief that any course is better than none. The 
safety of the country is dependent on the 
decision in this issue. It is disturbing to 
me that a precipitant course is to be fol- 
lowed when there are such divergent views 
on the matter held by the services who in 
the end must implement any decision that 
may be adopted. 

A merger at the top with the establish- 
ment of another antonomous arm will not, 
in my mind, result in economy. We may 
not spend more, but I doubt we will spend 
less. The handling of budgets will essen- 
tially be unchanged since they at present 
are channeled through an executive office 
responsible to the President. 

As for H. R 2319 and H. R. 3469, I con- 
sider your bili much the preferable of the 
two, since I believe some of the thoughts 
above are already incorporated therein. 


If I recollect correctly, and I believe I do, 
the original basis for all this discussion, so 
far as the public was concerned, was unifica- 
tion wherever overlapping functions existed 
in order to effect economies in our national 
defense and to provide for unified command 
in Washington. As I have followed this 
matter through the press and the reports 
of the hearings, it seems to me that the 
current proposed legislation has drifted quite 
far afield from the original concept. Econ- 
omies will not be effected by the supercon- 
trol agencies which are proposed in secur- 
ing a so-called unified command in Wash- 
ington we will establish a general-staff sys- 
tem, the danger of which is very apparent 
if one studies German military history. 


I am going to state in the beginning that 
I like the two department system outlined in 
your H. R. 3469, and have never cared for the 
three-department set-up of H. R. 2319. I 
make this statement based on what I have 
seen. 

I realize that I have been rather critical 
of the formation of a third independent de- 
partment, that of air, in this country. My 
remarks are not intended to be critical of our 
present Army Air Force. While I am a prod- 
uct of the Navy-Marine Corps system, I had 
the opportunity of attending the Army Air 
Corps tactical school at Langley Field in 1930. 
There I became friendly with many of the 
leaders of the Army Air Force today. Also I 
served with, under, and over units of the 
Army Air Force in the South Pacific during 
the past war. I never saw an Army Air Force 
officer that I didn’t like personally; they are 
the same as anybody else. However, I do not 
believe that their case for independence, as 
outlined in H. R. 2319, is justified or for the 
best of this country. I believe that their 
future activities are amply protected in your 
H. R. 3469. 

I consider H. R. 3469 as far more desirable 
than H. R. 2319. H. R. 3469 mamtains the 
two- department system and, in my opinion, 
fully provides for the Air Corps by giving it 
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autonomy within the War Department. 
While there is some doubt that the office of 
the Coordinator of National Defense, which 
would be established by H. R. 3469, would 
have satisfactory standing and prestige in 
dealing with the various Cabinet members 
and others in the proposed National Defense 
Council, it is believed that this organization 
would be far superior, and would insure bet- 
ter coordination of the services, than the 
three-department organization under a single 
Secretary of National Defense. 

There appears to be a widespread fear, in 
which I share, that if H. R. 2319 is enacted, 
the other services will be reduced to minor 
proportions and status by budgetary action 
once the Air Force has been established as 
aseparate department. While this undoubt- 
edly arises partially from self-preservation 
and the fear of officers in the services that 
their careers will arbitrarily be cut short, 
it also arises from a real fear for national 
security. Nothing has been presented, other 
than extravagant statements, to prove that 
the merger will result in a better and more 
economical organization of national defense, 
while there are indications, based on war 
experience, that it actually will be inferior 
because of expected domination of one serv- 
ice over the others. Nothing that has ap- 
peared in reports of testimony at hearings 
held on H. R. 2319 have served to dispel 
this fear which has become aggravated by 
the public statements during the past year 
of various Army Air Force officers. 

I know personally no officer who does not 
subscribe to the views expressed above. 


Despite the fact that the present uncer- 
tainty regarding the merger of the armed 
forces is adversely affecting the general mo- 
rale of the services, it is believed that the 
Congress must not rush this matter through 
until it receives more information from op- 
erational personnel. Therefore, it is strong- 
ly recommended that experienced naval avi- 
ators, general line, and staff corps officers 
of the rank of commander and above be 
summoned fresh from operational units of 
the Fleet outside the Washington area to 
testify before the pertinent committees of 
the Congress. Cross examination is the age- 
old method of obtaining the truth and in 
my opinion it is the best. 


As you know, many people in the Navy are 
suspicious of the motives of the Army in 
the whole unification set-up. 

The remarks of many Air Corps officers to 
the effect that it was only a question of time 
before they would take over naval aviation; 
the plans the Army has for the Marine Corps 
which Lave been so ably brought out by Gen- 
eral Vandegrift: and such reports as the Kirk 
plan which recently came out in which the 
Army made clear its intent to combine all 
medical services under them and the Lutes’ 
report on logistics, all tend to make the Navy 
very suspicious of their Army compatriots. 


I do not like the power placed in the hands 
of the Secretary of National Defense by H. R. 
2319, particularly as regards control of the 
budget and power of decision in the War 
Council. I doubt if our country is ready to 
place this much power in the hands of one 
individual other than the President. The 
difficulty of finding a man competent to 
handle this job properly will be very great. 

As to the Army Air Forces, I see no partic- 
ular objection in setting up the Strategic 
Air Forces as an independent agency, in view 
of the fact that this force operate as an 
independent agency during the last war. I 
feel that the Army should keep its ground 
support aviation under Army control, sim- 
ilar to Navy aviation. However, the Army, 
as far as I know, does not appear to be inter- 
ested in this matter as I have not seen or 
heard any discussion of it. 
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Many naval officers feel that the represent- 
atives of the Navy Department who finally 
acceded to the bill (H. R. 2319). did so be- 
cause they felt that some sort of a unification 
bill would be forced upon the Navy, and that 
the pro bill was the best compromise 
obtainable. I believe that the Navy repre- 
sentatives do not think that bill (H. R. 2319) 
contains the best possible provisions for the 
security of the United States, but that they 
think this is the best that can be done, con- 
sidering Army Air's attitude and the effect 
of the prolific publicity which Army Air in- 
spired. Everybody in the Navy realizes the 
very bad effects that these interservice fights 
have on the morale of the personnel of the 
Wavy, and probably of the Army, too. It may 
be better to accept a decision which is not 
quite right and raise the morale than it 
would be to continue to struggle with the 
ensuing demoralization of our combat per- 
sonnel 

Also, naval officers do not understand why, 
if unification is so desirable, that autonomy 
of the Air Forces is necessary. The two ideas 
are conflicting. 

I believe that H. R. 3469 is a better alter- 
native than H. R. 2319, but I would like to 
reiterate that legislation alone will not re- 
store the Navy’s former high regard for the 
intentions for Army Air. This can be done 
only by the future actions of Army Air. 


If the powers of the proposed Secretary of 
National Defense were properly circum- 
scribed and the n protection for the 
Marine Corps written in, I would not oppose 
its passage. Your proposed alternative, H. R. 
3469, seems to have taken care of my first 
objection very well, but I was disappointed 
to see that it did not include a statutory de- 
lineation of the functions of the Marine 
Corps. 

The effects of H. R. 2319 and its eompanion 
measure S. 758, if enacted into law, will be 
most profound; and I am personally appre- 
hensive that some of the results will not 
benefit the Navy. I believe with you that it 
is the most important measure to come before 
the Congress, with respect to our national 
security, and it should receive such serious 
consideration that the language of any law 
passed will in no measure impair the con- 
fidence and interests of the Navy. 

I most certainly agree that the closest 
coordination between operations of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces should be provided for; 
but I am not sure that unification, even by 
law, is a magic word that will bridge all dif- 
ficulties. I do not believe in a single Secre- 
tary for National Security, except in the role 
of Coordinator and Assistant to the President 
for national security matters. I do not be- 
lieve that he requires Cabinet status, and 
I am personally opposed to any loss of Cabi- 
net status by the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of the Army. 

I will not comment upon the propriety of 
setting up the Army Air Forces as a separate 
Air Department, coequal with the Army and 
Navy, beyond the statement that unification 
should begin at home and the creation of a 
separate Air Department seems to me a 
solution for failure to integrate the Army 
Air Forces into the Army. 

In addition, I am impressed that the origi- 
nal move for merger of the armed services, 
with creation of Air Department, was gen- 
erated almost entirely from War Department 
sources. It is true that merger is being 
softened into unification, to which term it is 
more difficult to object; but I question the 
necessity of the steps proposed to obtain uni- 
fication and coordination. I believe that the 
measures proposed are not essential to uni- 
fication, and I feel that they discount the 
morale and esprit de corps of the Navy and 
the Marine Corps, the priceless and neces- 
sary ingredients in the success of those or- 
ganizations, 
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I am afraid that unification in the form 
proposed will lead to an Army-dominated 
Navy and Marine Corps. I shudder at that 
thought when I think of the army domi- 
nated navies of Germany and Japan, and 
even of Russia and France. I am told that 
I discount the morale and spirit in the Navy 
and Marine Corps when I express the fear of 
Army domination; but my reply is that the 
elements for such domination exist in the 
proposed National Security Organization and 
we should not be subjected to a set-up that 
even requires efforts and thought to prevent 
Army control and development of naval 
services. 

There are many good features in the pro- 
posed legislation and they should be pro- 
vided for by law and retained. The Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force, if a sep- 
arate Air Department is created, should all 
be Cabinet officers. A civilian Coordinator 
for National Security as a deputy, or assist- 
ant, to the President, should be created; a 
War Council should be provided as indicated, 
with the Civilian Coordinator as chairman 
and where top decision is required it should 
come from the President in his constitutional 
role as Commander in Chief (after obtaining 
recommendations from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff) through the War Council; the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Munitions Board, and the 
Research and Development Board should be 
retained with suitable staffs and secretaries. 
Further, for national security there should 
be provided a National Security Council, a 
National Security Resources Board, and a 
Central Intelligence Agency as generally indi- 
cated, allowing for the differences indicated 
above. 

The above proposals are little different 
from your measure H. R. 3469, and I believe 
it could be modified easily to assure the fea- 
tures mentioned. Personally, I rather favor 
your idea of giving autonomy to the Army 
Air Forces, but under the Army organization, 
similar to our Marine Corps in the Navy 
set-up Naval aviation should be kept inte- 
grated with the Navy, and the Marine Corps 
organization should be maintained. The 
War Department should be changed to the 
Department of the Army and its Secretary 
designated as the Secretary of the Army. 


However, in regard to H. R. 2319, I note 
that the Secretary of National Defense is 
given the authority to establish policies and 
programs and to exercise direction, author- 
ity, and control. These powers ar ex- 
tensive. It seems to me that with this bill 
the question is: How is it to be interpreted 
and administered? It would be the many 
rulings based upon such legislation which 
might lessen the effectiveness of one service. 
Such interpretations made by the single Sec- 
retary would have the effect of law insofar 
as the services are concerned. A policy, pro- 
gram, ruling, or interpretation effected by 
the Secretary over the objections of one 
service would be difficult of correction, and 
much harm could be done, particularly be- 
fore such action could be overtaken by Cor- 
rective measures taken by the Congress or 
by Tixecutive action. Functions could be 
transferred, one by one, from one service to 
another, leaving the former impotent. On 
the other hand, I believe the duties laid down 
for the Coordinator, as presented in your pro- 
posed bill H. R. 3469, would accomplish the 
results desired as to coordination, effective- 
ness, and economy, and at the same time 
prevent the possibility of arbitrary action by 
one man to the detriment of the national 
security. 

As for the Army Air Force, everyone agrees 
that they did a fine job in their contribu- 
tion to the winning of the recent war. How- 
ever, I do not believe that they would have 
been more effective had they been organized 
under a separate department. With the ad- 
vent of the guided missile and other new 
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implements of warfare, conditions of war- 
fare will continue to change. Guided mis- 
siles can be launched from the ground, from 
ships, and from aircraft. The introduction 
of the guided missile and other implements 
of warfare, will, in the future, tend to reduce 
the relative importance of the piloted air- 
craft—including the Strategic Air Force 


as it now exists. I believe that the War and 


Navy Department structures proposed in 
H. R. 3469 would promote desirable coordi- 
nation and further, that the results would 
be more effective. On the other hand, I do 
not believe that it would be economical to 
provide for a separate Air Force. 


Briefly, I favor (1) the continuance of the 
two Departments, with coordinating agen- 
cies, and without the addition of a third De- 
partment of the Air; and (2) each with its 
air component becoming increasingly pre- 
dominant as the parent department’s other 
components become sublimated, in accord- 
ance (a) with lessons of the past war, and 
(b) with predictions as to future methods 
of warfare. Such an organization of two 
departments can more effectively, more eco- 
nomically, and with greater facility perform 
the functions spelled cut for three depart- 
ment organizations. 

Hasty perusal of your proposed bill, H. R. 
3469, indicates that you entertain similar 
ideas and I heartily endorse its basic prin- 
ciples. 

Aside from the obvious military disadvan- 
tages in attempting to coordinate and cor- 
relate the activities of three separate depart- 
ments as compared with two departments, I 
am unable to visualize the economies to be 
effected by organizing a third department, 
that of air, as proposed in H. R. 2319. It 
appears to me to be an expensive horse- 
trade move: The Air Force gets full inde- 
pendence and departmental status; the 
Ground Forces get perpetuation of their wan- 
ing organization. The Navy—an innocent 
bystander—gets temporary guaranties of no 
dismemberment of its naval aviation by one 
horse trader and no dismemberment of its 
Marine Corps by the other trader. 

There are those who argue that organiza- 
tion of a Department of Air is due recognition 
of the distinguished services of our air 
forces during the recent war. With no 
thought of belittling their splendid perform- 
ance, I consider appropriate recognition of 
the magnificent services of the air forces is 
obtainable, at less cost and without sacrifice 
of national security, by suitable reorganiza- 
tion within the War Department, granting 
the air component the predominating posi- 
tion therein to which it is entitled. 


Only time can give the correct answer to 
your question, but in my opinion the merger 
is worthy of a trial run, and somehow I am 
confident that it will wear well and improve 
as time goes on, despite its size. 


I fully agree with you that some steps 
should be taken in order to bring about a 
closer coordination of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force operations, After a detailed study of 
the question, I am sincerely of the opinion 
that the pattern of this step as expressed 
in S. 758, as amended and as reported to the 
Senate, represents a sound solution—the best 
that could be made to work—in fact, the most 
practicable which has been devised to date. 
I freely and fully support that bill as 
amended, 

The remaining provisions of the bill estab- 
lishing the three military departments and 
the Secretary of National Defense are far more 
controversial. For many years I have opposed 
the idea of either a separate or a united air 
force or air department as being both un- 
necessary for and detrimental to our over-all 
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military efficiency. During the war I was 
strengthened in this belief by military devel- 
opments in those countries which had adopt- 
ed the air-force idea, notably Great Britain 
and Germany. An examination of these de- 
velopments reveals certain serious dangers 
inherent in the separation of the air forces 
from the other arms, and indicates that if 
such separation is undertaken it must be 
accompanied by clearly defined safeguards to 
prevent fatal weakening of the Army and the 
Navy and the over-all military effectiveness. 
H. R. 2319, as originally introduced, does not 
include these safeguards. I understand that 
certain amendments along this line have been 
introduced by the Armed Services Committee 
of the Senate, but, since I have not seen them, 
I am unable to comment on them. 
However, it seems to me that the overriding 
consideration is to adopt some plan which 
will attract the loyal support of all the serv- 
ices. Without such support, no organization 
can produce the unity of effort which we must 
achieve. Because of the strong and sincere 
convictions on both sides of this question, it 
appears that the three-department plan pro- 
vided in H. R. 2319 is the only one which can 
attract this vital support. I believe that two 
departments, each with its own air element, 
a sounder organization from a military stand- 
point, but an inferior plan, loyally supported, 
is preferable to a better plan which would 
produce continuing friction and conflict be- 
tween the services. For this reason it appears 
wisest to adopt H. R. 2319, which has the 
support of all responsible officials of both 
departments, provided it is amended to de- 
fin: clearly the functions of each department. 


I am a captain in the United States Naval 
Reserve on active duty. It is not in that ca- 
pacity that I volunteer this letter, but as a 
professional civilian, a newspaperman of 
sufficient Washington seniority to have be- 
come, for illustration, one of the elders of 
the gridiron, and who was before the war 
head of a substantial news bureau in this 
city. 

My opposition to the Senate and House 
committee versions of the armed services uni- 
fication legislation—Senate 758 and House 
2319—is therefore from the viewpoint of an 
informed civilian. There are not many of 
us, even in the Congress or in journalism, 
and outside those two categories the public 
is dangerously uninformed and, editorially, 
dangerously misinformed, of the threat to the 
national defense, and, indeed, to the repub- 
lican form of government inherent in these 
bills. For the public’s ignorance, I blame my 
colleagues of the press. 

You have tried to remedy the gravest dan- 
ger by substituting a coordinator of the mili- 
tary departments for the fantastically em- 
powered single Secretary delineated in the 
committee bills. If your amendment could 
be advertised and explained to the public I 
believe it would produce such popular sup- 
port that that revision would be forced upon 
Congress. 

What the committee bills propose is to dele- 
gate to one man almost autocratic powers 
over the military establishments of the Na- 
tion. The powers to be conferred upon him 
exceed those suggested by the Secretarys of 
War and the Navy, and their military advisers. 

This legislation is not being written for the 
day, or the next 5 years. It cannot be gaged 
by the personal statures of any likely can- 
didate for the office this year or in 1949, It is 
to be the basic law for the administration of 
the national security structure for as far as 
we can see into the future. 

Who is this autocrat of our safety to be? 
He will be a man rewarded with the office for 
his assistance in winning the election for an 
administration. He will come to Washington 
charged with the responsibility not only of 
maintaining the Nation’s security but, to 
great extent, the peace of the world. The 
chances are good that he will be an earnest, 
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zealous, loyal, and ambitious public servant. 
The chances also are, by statistical evidence, 
that he will relinquish the office as soon as it 
interferes with his personal affairs. And the 
odds are that he will be as familiar with the 
enormous duties with which this Congress is 
preparing to charge him as I am about ab- 
dominal surgery or atomic energy. 

The inevitable result will be the domina- 
tion of the composite department by the 
professionally military, in violation of the 
spirit of the Constitution, however the pro- 
posed law is adjusted to the letter of the 
charter. 

No one can plead, except speciously, that 
the same criticism applies to the President 
as Commander in Chief, or that the Presi- 
dent’s ultimate authority remains intact. 
The President is an elected servant of the 
people, a politically appointed secretary is 
not. Under the existing system, the Presi- 
dent’s administration of the national de- 
fense is delegated to two Cabinet officers, 
thus halving the likelihood of malfeasance. 
The proposed law would double it, besides 
creating a self-perpetuating military staff in 
fact, although it may not so be called in 
name, as the mentor of the innocent in 
nominal charge. Will we not have a mili- 
tary bureaucracy, concealed from the public 
and beyond reach of the Congress? 

Without going into too infinite detail, I 
believe that the proposed unification—which 
contains many desirable and necessary im- 
provements on the existing defense struc- 
ture—contains all the germs of a militaristic 
organism which when implanted in the body 
politic can cancerously overcome it. The law 
is being propelled to enactment by a hys- 
teria produced by distorted images of ap- 
proaching war. I can believe that the bill, if 
made law, might even hasten conflict and by 
the topheaviness of its creation, make that 
war costly and difficult to win. 

Reverting to the letter of the Constitution, 
what consideration has been given to the 
articles forbidding appropriations to the 
Army for more than 2 years? Will the en- 
tire defense budget under unification have to 
be placed under that time limit? The Con- 
stitution also says there shall be an Army and 
a Navy. Will not then the creation of a co- 
equal Air Force be technically unconstitu- 
tional? Is not your redefinition of the Army 
Air Force as analogous to the Marine Corps 
unconstitutionally compulsive? 

These are practical questions, not 
rhetorical ones, and the answers cannot be 
evaded. 

The necessity of such integiating agencies 
as the National Security Council, the Joint 
Chiefs and Central Intelligence, are in any 
event above debate, and can easily be estab- 
lished forthwith by noncontroversial legisla- 
tion. Their establishment by law is all the 
Nation now needs for its coordinated security, 
until a completely objective, unhurried, 
scientific study of truly integrable defense 
can be accomplished, 

Sincerely; 
WALTER KARIG. 

I have not had the time to analyze the vari- 
ous provisions in the two bills, also I have 
been out of touch with naval developments in 
recent years. However, I like the declaration 
of policy in H. R. 3469. The detailed provi- 
sions of H. R. 3469 appear to conform to the 
declaration of policy and should provide for 
the coordination of the armed services with- 
out disrupting any of the organizations which 
have proved their effectiveness. 


I agree with you that close coordination 
of land, sea, and air operations is abso- 
lutely necessary. In obtaining this coordi- 
nation through the decisions of one man, 
I think the command of a theater is the 
highest limit which can be expected of a 
human being even when advised by a well- 
rounded joint staff. For this reason I am 
uneasy concerning the interests of the Navy 
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when one man in Washington has the power 
to reduce tho activities and functions of 
the Navy by means of adjustments within 
the over-all security budget. History has 
repeatedly shown that few men other than 
those with naval training understand the 
importance of control of the sea and just 
what is involved in the way of means and 
operations required to secure and exercise 
this control. The reports of the Fuehrer 
conferences now being published by the Navy 
Department are excellent examples of what 
happens to a Navy when under the over- 
all direction of someone who does not under- 
stand control of the sea by sea-air power. 


Fleet Admiral King in his statement be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate on May 6, 1947, said, “I feel that 
in the controversies and discussions that 
have so far taken place (in relation to an 
improved organization for national secu- 
rity) the emphasis has been wrongly placed; 
that, so to speak, the cart has been put 
before the horse.” To me this is the es- 
sence of the present situation. Before the 
country, the Congress or the services had 
time to evaluate properly the results of the 
last war or the prospects of the future in- 
sofar as both pertain to a proper organiza- 
tion for national security, we were plunged 
into a discussion of detailed organization 
which largely missed the main point. It is 
not so important to change the departmental 
organization of the military services them- 
selves as it is to set up permanently and 
quickly the machinery which will enable this 
country to wage efficiently the total war of 
the future if it ever becomes necessary to 
do so. From a national-security standpoint 
our most pressing need of the moment is 
an agency which will coordinate and tie 
together all those activities of government 
which have to do with the political, the 
military, the economic, and the industrial 
factors involved in the common defense. 

As to the reorganization of the military 
departments themselves, it is my feeling that 
by a process of evolution and real inter- 
service education a truly single service might 
become a probability within a generation. 
Any such solution will, of necessity, have to 
await the arrival in command ranks of mili- 
tary and naval men who are now starting 
their careers and who, properly trained, can 
assess each other's problems with an under- 
standing which is most certainly not exist- 
ent at the present time. 

As an interim organization I am unalter- 
ably opposed to the proposal for three mili- 
tary departments contained in H. R. 2319. 
It is organizationally unsound from a mili- 
tary standpoint because it would freeze the 
services into the pattern of World War I. 
At a time when every prospect of the future 
indicates a necessity for a simplified and 
economical structure, it establishes an or- 
ganization which multiplies, complicates, 
and one which will strain the financial re- 
sources of this country to maintain. Money 
badly needed for real military needs will be 
used for a greatly enlarged departmental 
structure and overhead. 

The crux of the matter in this respect is, 
of course, the demand of the Army Air Forces 
for autonomy. Without this demand, we 
could proceed with an orderly coordination 
of the two services on an economical basis 
and ultimately to a single service. 

There is nothing, military or otherwise, 
that cannot better be accomplished by two 
departments, as against three. Insofar as 
air is concerned, and I consider myself quali- 
fied to speak, I feel that at the moment, as 
of today, the Air Forces of the Army and 
Navy re the most essential offensive and 
defensive components of our military 
strength. Nothing should be done to weak- 
en them in any way and “air mindedness” 
must continue to be a requisite in all mili- 
tary and naval planning and thinking. How- 
ever, if the Army Air Forces attain separate 
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departmental status, it is my belief that they 
will tend to become frozen in an outmoded 
pattern due to lack of competition. They 
will soon become the only Air Forces of the 
United States for I am certain that the Naval 
Air Forces cannot long maintain their pres- 
ent status and efficiency vis a vis a separate 
Air Department. Without air, the ground 
Army and the surface Navy, still able to 
exert tremendous influence, will tend to be- 
come completely reactionary in their efforts 
to maintain their own size and prestige. 

To my mind there is less reason for a sepa- 
rate Department of Air now than there was 
25 or 30 years ago when proponents of such 
action were just as strong in their convic- 
tions and used many of the same arguments 
to back up their contentions. Had they had 
their way then, there would have been no 
naval air forces in this war. This, however, 
is history, certain details of which will be- 
come more generally appreciated as better 
histories of World War II become available. 
What concerns us as a nation now is the 
future. What of the future of military air? 
No one knows exactly, but in this connec- 
tion I invite your attention to Dr. J. C. 
Hunsaker’s letter transmitting the thirty- 
second annual report of the NACA to the 
President, dated January 10, 1947, wherein 
he says: “The close of the war marked the 
end of one whole phase of development of 
the airplane as concelved by the Wright 
brothers. The airplane in its present form 
is no longer a sound basis for future plan- 
ning for the national defense.” This does 
not mean that the strategic bomber is obso- 
lete as of today, but it does mean it is 
obsolescent as a type. It also means that 
air warfare of the future will bear little or 
no resemblance to the air warfare of World 
War II. 

My personal recommendation for an im- 
mediate solution to the problems involved 
in improving our organization for national 
security would be a coordinated two-depart- 
ment establishment with adequate and posi- 
tive safeguards for the air forces of each 
department. Such an organization could be 
relatively simple and economical, What is 
more important, it could be made to lead to 
the eventual and ideal establishment of a 
single service. It would also have the major 
advantage of maintaining within the ground 
army and the surface navy the air-minded- 
ness which is so essential to each at this 
time. 

H. R. 3469 more nearly approaches my 
ideas than any bill I have seen. It contains 
certain provisions which I would like to see 
changed but I would take it “as is” if it could 
be substituted for H. R. 2319 because I con- 
sider the latter so completely undesirable 
in its major features. 


However, the crux of the problem is whether 
or not to have one over-all head, such as 
the Secretary of National Defense of H. R. 
2319. This I consider would be inadvisable 
and unnecessary. I consider that not only 
is the proposed position too much of a task 
for one man, but also, and what is more 
important, it gives too much power to one 
man. I much prefer a continuation of the 
system of the Joint Chief of Staffs, which 
was employed during the war, with its checks 

and balances imposed by the fact that all 
decisions had to be unanimous. 

As for the opinion of the men in the serv- 
ice, I can speak only in general of my con- 
temporaries with whom I have had con- 
tact—mostly officers of my rank. The opin- 
ion is against any unification, as we know it, 
1. e., with one supreme head over all the 
services. I believe that most everybody feels 
that progress can be made towards closer 
relationships between the services and that 
some functions can be consolidated, but that 
these questions should be a matter of evolu- 
tion and not revolution. 
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I agree fully with you “that some steps 
should be taken in order to bring about a 
closer coordination of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force operations.” However, after ee 
tion of your alternative plan as 
by H. R. 3469, . 1 will 
not accomplish the desired coordination as 
well as the plan contained in H. R. 2319, or 
its companion Senate bill 758, with amend- 
ments as recently reported. This latter plan 
as amended will, I believe, provide a sound 
workable plan under which the several 
services can operate. 


I firmly believe that a three-departmental 
system for the armed services is the worst 
measure we can take to improve our national 
security. Further, it is my considered belief 
that retention of the two-department system 
administered by the agencies proposed by 
Mr. Eberstadt, and eliminating separation of 
the Army Air Force, can be made a workable, 
efficient instrument of national policy. A 
single department is far more to be desired 
than three. 


Of the three means for promoting national 
security exemplified by H. R. 3469, H. R. 2319, 
and S. 2044, which was considered by the 
last Congress, I prefer the type or organiza- 
tion proposed in H. R. 3469. I prefer it be- 
cause it provides a national defense council 
which is the most important deficiency in 
the present security structure, because it con- 
tinues the basic structure of the armed 
services which has proven successful in war, 
and because it provides additional means for 
reinforcing that structure by coordinating 
action. 


To sum up briefly, it is my opinion that if 
it is necessary at this time to change the 
present military set-up, it should be done 
with extreme caution. The Secretary of the 
Navy and the Chief of Nava’ Operations have 
assured us that the bill, as proposed by the 
War and Navy Departments adequately pro- 
tects the Navy's integrity, including the 
Marine Corps and air force. I accept their 
appraisal of the bill with the provisos as 
set forth in the preceding paragraph. 


If a consolidation of the services is effected 
under the provisions of H. R. 2319, I am con- 
vinced that such action will lead to the 
eventual destruction of naval aviation as it 
exists today. In doing so the Congress would 
be destroying one of the most potent 
weapons of the recent war. The integration 
of naval aviation in the Navy had been ac- 
complished over a period of years prior to 
the war, and I believe its record during the 
war speaks as complete justification for its 
continued existence. The fast carrier task 
force, as an example, was a development of 
integrated naval aviation and its value as a 
powerful weapon cannot be questioned. 


It is my opinion that the present plan, as 
supported by the Navy Department, has been 
thoroughly and intelligently considered 
from all angles by the various committees 
of the Navy Department. 


I am strongly opposed to the provisions 
of H. R. 2319 establishing a separate Air 
Force. The experiences of Great Britain and 
Germany along such lines have so fully dem- 
onstrated the futility of the air fighting an 
independent and uncoordinated war that I 
dread the possibility of such a policy being 
adopted by this country. If the amend- 
ments to H. R. 2319 protect us from such a 
danger, and protect the future operation and 
development of naval aviation (ship and 
shore based), some of the disadvantages of 
H. R. 2319 will have been overcome. 
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Militarily there is no need for either an 
over-all Secretary of the Armed Forces or for 
a separate Air Force. Economy alone speaks 
forcibly against the establishment of addi- 
tional bureaus, departments, or agencies 
within the armed forces organization, 
especially when they add nothing to the 
national security, but, on the other hand 
tend to weaken the military establishment. 
Our experience has clearly demonstrated the 
necessity of integrating the air power of both 
the Army and the Navy within those services. 
Economy and coordination between and 
within the services can be accomplished by 
joint committees without the additional 
overhead of an administrative organization 
with a secretary to exercise control over and 
direct the military services. 


Tam unalterably opposed to H. R. 2319 and 
the revised S. 758 as recently reported out of 
committee, and my ideas are covered by 
some of the points included in your sug- 
gestions embodied in H. R. 3469. 

With regard to your question of opinion 
of men in the service, on the subject of 
merger, unification, etc., I am going to testify 
that from conversations with officers in the 
naval service over a long period, I can say 
that 99 percent of these were opposed to it. 
Just recently, I had the opportunity to take 
& poll of about 200 officers assembled and of 
that number only 2 were in favor of it. This 
maintains my previous estimate of 99 per- 
cent. 


In conclusion I should like to say that your 
plan appears to me to be much superior to 
the other. It leaves to each service the deter- 
mination of what it needs whether it is in the 
air, ground or on the sea. It also retains 
for the Army its air arm which I think is 
necessary. Perhaps the best solution would 
be one such as we have with the Marines 
in the Navy; they are 20 percent of the size 
of the entire Navy. Perhaps air“ in each 
service could operate on a fixed percentage 
in a similar manner. 


Although H. R. 3469 contains interesting 
and novel features, I prefer S. 758 chiefly be- 
cause I am of the opinion that the latter 
bill would stand a better chance of receiving 
the loyal support of the armed services. I 
am sure you will agree that without this 
support, coordination and unity of effort will 
be impossible. 

With regard to your inquiry concerning 
the opinion of the enlisted men in the Navy 
on unification, I believe that the majority 
are opposed to unification principally be- 
cause they fear such a step might eventually 
result in domination of the Navy by the 
Army. 

I have given the matter considerable 
thought and it is my belief that, under exist- 
ing conditions, the latest draft of the bill 
which the departments are now supporting 
is the more favorable. It should provide 
both the required coordination and necessary 
safeguards. I believe that it would be a 
decided improvement over the existing 
situation. 


It is my opinion that a third military de- 
partment, as provided for in H. R. 2319, stems 
largely from the Army Air Force's desire for 
autonomy and should be more carefully 
studied for its effect upon the efficiency and 
effectiveness of our national defense system. 
I find it difficult to see how a third depart- 
ment with its necessarily large departmental 
organization and overhead can be maintained 
without a permanent increase in cost over 
that required for a two-department system. 
Purthermore, if a United States Air Force is 
established as a third department, it is 
reasonable to expect that this force, with its 
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Chief of Staff holding relative rank and posi- 
tion with the Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and sitting as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, will not only speak through 
the Secretary of the Air Force for all aviation 
but be generally recognized as the principle 
advisor and final authority on the develop- 
ment, procurement, maintenance and opera- 
tion of all the Air resources of the United 
States, particularly so in the integration of 
the aviation budget, The inevitable result 
will be the relegation of naval aviation to a 
secondary or minor role without regard for 
the records of World War II in which the 
Navy, with an integrated air arm as its most 
powerful weapon, not only established and 
maintained control of the sea but provided 
air as well as gunfire support for troops that 
were fighting beyond the range of Army 
tactical air support. It will be difficult to 
impose restrictions on a United States air 
force to protect. naval aviation that may not 
later be removed as theory replaces war expe- 
rience as the basis for military organization. 

The majority of officers with whom I have 
discussed the subject of reorganization 
believe that the best interests of the United 
States would be served by a two-department 
system with Air soundly integrated and play- 
ing a dominant role in each department. It 
is difficult to reconcile an independent. United 
States air force which excludes naval 
aviation. 

In your letter you asked also what I con- 
sidered the opinion was of the men in the 
Navy regarding H. R. 2319. During the last 
several months I have talked with a great 
many officers oi the Navy, both regular and 
reserve. I have been surprised -to find so 
many of these men well informed on the 
subject of merger or unification, and many 
of them are quite well acquainted with the 
details of the proposed legislation in H. R. 
2319. All of the officers I have talked with 
are opposed to this legislation with the ex- 
ception of two. I believe it can be said at 
least 90 percent of the naval officers are sin- 
cerely opposed to this proposed legislation. 
Included, of course, are the regular and re- 
serve officers of the Marine Corps. 

H. R. 3469 which you inquired about in 
your letter, I believe is an improvement over 
H. R. 2319 if in fact there must be an over-all 
law reforming and recasting our military 
organization. Personally, however, I much 
prefer to use great caution and considera- 
tion of all of the factors involved before re- 
molding and reorganizing the whole mili- 
tary and national security structure. It 
seems to me that it is much better to con- 
sider improvements on a step-by-step basis. 
In any organization so large as our military 
establishment, the necessity for improve- 
ment always is apparent. These should be 
made forthwith as they arise. At the pres- 
ent time, I do not see any reason or urgency 
for wide-sweeping reform legislation. To 
avoid disaster, caution must be controlling. 


With regard to H. R. 2319, I believe that 
this bill does not properly solve the ques- 
tions involved but rather accentuates them. 
It does not seem reasonable to me that re- 
quired integration is to be obtained by sepa- 
ration of Army Air Forces from Army Ground 
Forces. On the contrary it appears rather 
evident that experience during the past 
war indicates strongly the need for closer 
integration, rather than separation of these 
elements. As to the question of political 
expediency, I can only say that if this be a 
prime factor then he safeguarding of the 
national interest is indeed in jeopardy. 

I view with considerable apprehension the 
creation of the proposed office of the Secre- 
tary of National Defense. It seems to me 
thet, unless proper and adequate safeguards 
are written in the law, this office would tend 
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toward such powers as would be improper 
for any single individual short of the Presi- 
dent, and therefore is not a proper appoin- 
tive office. Since this point has been raised 
many times no further elaboration is 
required here. A further point which I be- 
lieve important is that the office would tend 
to channelize all new developments and to 
eliminate all traces of duplication, whereas 
a reasonable amount of competition and 
duplication is not only healthy but sound 
practice for prevention of stagnation. 


I am strongly opposed to the enactment 
into law of the National Security Act of 1947 
for two basic reasons. First, I believe that 
this bill will set up an administrative struc- 
ture out of which will evolve a military pol- 
icy which will not meet the peculiar military 
situation of the United States. Next, I op- 
pose the National Security Act of 1947 on the. 
grounds that it is conducive to the estab- 
lishment of a degree of military control over 
the Government of the United States which 
is not compatible with our democratic, con- 
stitutional form of government. 

In my opinion the establishment: of ad- 
ministrative parity of the Army Air Forces. 
and the Army Ground Forces with the Navy 
of the United States will lead to a situation 
where the exponents of land, surface and 
air power will outweight the exponents of 
naval, surface, and air power in a ratio of 
2:1. A logical outgrowth of this condition 
will lead to a situation where the seapower. 
of the United States, including the air over 
those seas, is subordinate to its land power, 
including the air over that land. The re- 
alities of global geography make it clear that 
the control of the seas and of the air over 
the seas, which can only be exercised by 
naval forces, is now and will continue to be 
the primary factor in the defensive or offen- 
sive war which we will be required to con- 
duct against our most likely enemy. If we 
control those seas and the air over them we 
will be able to interpose insuperable bur- 
riers against an attack through 80 percent 
of the circle which we must defend. Ad- 
mittedly, 20 percent of that circle that is 
the polar route, may be defended by the 
Army Air Forces. If we control those seas 
and the air over them we will impose a 
decisive offensive threat against our most 
likely enemy through 80 percent of the circle 
which she must defend. Admittedly, here 
again the Army Air Forces can impose a 
threat, though at much longer range, through 
20 percent of the circle. 

High-powered propaganda has advanced 
the absurd theory that we no longer require 
a Navy because our most likely enemy has 
none, The enactment of this bill will create 
the administrative structure which may dic- 
tate a military policy under which the 
United States will cease to have the naval 
power. This propaganda has grown to such 
proportions that this Nation is now consider- 
ing the abandonment of sea power and air 
power over the seas as our first line of de- 
fense. It would have made as much sense 
for England to cease to be a sea power de- 
spite her dependence upon the seas, or for 
Switzerland to undertake to become a sea 
power despite her lack of access to the seas. 

With regard to my opposition to the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 on the grounds 
of its incompatibility with our democratic 
form of government, I am concerned with 
the extent to which that act places tremen- 
dous powers in the hands of an official who is 
not elected by the people. I am concerned 
with the extent to which this bill is sup- 
ported by those who have always cast admir- 
ing glances at the power and influence of 
the German General Staff, 


All Americans have an instinctive distrust 
of the concentration of command of total 
land and naval power in a single man. I 
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share this distrust, in spite of the fact that 
I have been in the naval service since I was 
16 years old. Such power is too heady a wine 
for any man, no matter how competent and 
well intentioned. 

In times of peace the professional soldier 
and sailor must fight to avoid stagnation 
and solidification of his thinking in estab- 
lished grooves. Healthy competition and di- 
vergence of thought between services during 
these periods can help avoid this. For ex- 
ample, before the present war, there was a 
difference in opinion between the Army and 
Navy Air Forces concerning liquid-cooled 
and air-cooled engines. It is fortunate that 
this divergence occurred. Another difference 
which has recently developed, and which I 
think is a healthy one, is the marked differ- 
ence between the naval ROTC and the Army 
ROTC. If the integration of the Army and 
Navy had been so firm as to require each 
service to use the same officer-training pro- 
gram, the new naval ROTC could never have 
been developed and approved by the Con- 
gress. I have been intimately connected with 
the latter program and am confident of its 
continued success. However, even if it 
should prove wrong, I believe the fact that 
this method has been tried cannot do other 
than make for better officer training for both 
Army and Navy in the long-run picture; 
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Rear Adm. T, L. Sprague. 
Admiral Raymond Spruance. 
Admiral Harold R. Stark. 
Capt. Edward C. Stephan. 
Rear Adm. Earl S. Stone. 
Capt. R. J. Stroh. 

Rear Adm, Clifford A, Swanson. 
Capt. R. H. Taylor. 

Capt. Steadman Teller. 
Brig. Gen. G. C. Thomas. 
Rear Adm. W. G. Tomlinson. 
Admiral John H. Towers. 
Gen. Allen H. Turnadge. 
Capt. J. P. W. Vest. 

Capt. J. O. Vossellar. 

Rear Adm. Frank D. Wagner. 
Capt. R. R. Waller. 

Admiral R. F. Whitehead. 
Maj. Gen. Louis E. Woods. 
Admiral Henry E. Yarnell. 
Admiral Ellie M. Zacharis. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 564. An act to provide for the perform- 
ance of the duties of the office of President 
in case of the removal, resignation, death, or 
inability both of the President and Vice 
President; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2369. An act providing for the sus- 
pension of annual assessment work on min- 
ing claims held by location in the Territory 
of Alaska. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to joint resolutions of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution providing for 
membership and participation by the United 
States in the International Refugee Organ- 
ization and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor; and 

S. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution to continue 
for a temporary period of 15 days certain 
controls now exercised by the President 
under the Second War Powers Act, 1942, and 
under the Export Control Act. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 

on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on June 28, 1947, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 


H.R.775. An act for the establishment of 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government; 

H. R. 1742. An act for the relief of Mary 
Lomas; 

H. R. 2486. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 3303. An act to stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States; 

H. R. 3398. An act to extend the period of 
validity of tho act to facilitate the admission 
into the United States of the alien flancées 
or fiancés of members of the armed forces of 
the United States; 

H. R. 3611. An act to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 3911. An act to continue temporary 
authority of the Maritime Commission until 
March 1, 1948. 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to grant au- 
thority for the erection of a permanent build - 
ing for the American National Red Cross, 
District of Columbia Chapter, Washington, 
D.C. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, July 1, 1947, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


874. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
Secretary of War, Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to protect the national security of the 
United States by permitting the summary of 
employment of civilian officers and employees 
of the Departments of State, War, and the 
Navy, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

875. A letter from the Acting Postmaster 
General, transmitting a tabulation showing 
the number of envelopes, labels, and other 
penalty inscribed material on hand and on 
order June 30, 1946; the number of pieces 
procured, the estimated mailings, and the 
estimated cost by departments and agencies 
for the period July 1, 1946, to March 31, 1947; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

876. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to amend the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of 1946; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BRADLEY: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 1036. A bill to 
provide for the licensing of marine radio- 
telegraph operators, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 736). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


JUNE 30 


Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 3323. A bill to enable the Osage Tribal 
Council to determine the bonus value of 
tracts offered for lease for oll, gas, and other 
mining purposes, Osage Mineral Reservation, 
Okla.; without amendment (Rept. No. 737). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 2825. A bill to provide additional funds 
for cooperation with public-school districts 
(organized and unorganized) in Mahnomen, 
Itasca, Pine, Becker, and Cass Counties, 
Minn., in the construction, improvement, and 
extension of school facilities to be available 
to both Indian and white children; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 738). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 3322. A bill to facilitate rights-of-way 
through restricted Osage Indian land, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 789). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 3173. A bill relative to restrictions ap- 
plicable to Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. Nu. 740). Re- 
ferred t the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House 
No. 742. Report on the disposition of certain 
papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on Dispo- 
sition of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 743, Report on the disposition of certain 
papers ot sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, TABER: Committee on Appropriations. 
H. R. 4031. A bill making appropriations to 
meet emergencies for the fisel year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 744). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. H. R. 3952. A bill to amend 
section 10 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, and for other p without 
amendment (Rept. No. 745). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on 
and Currency, House Joint Resolution 222. 
Joint resolution terminating consumer cred- 
it controls; without amendment (Rept, No, 
746). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 1810. A bill to amend the 
Criminal Code to permit certain referees in 
bankruptcy to prosecute claims against the 
United States before the courts and the ex- 
ecutive departments and agencies; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 747). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3690, A bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 748). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HAND: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H. R. 3247. A bill to 
provide basic authority for the performance 
of certain functions and activities of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for other 
purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
749). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 3505. A bill 
authorizing an appropriation for investi- 
gating and rehabilitating the oyster beds 
damaged or destroyed by the intrusion of 
fresh water and the blockage of natural pas- 
sages west of the Mississippi River in the 
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vicinity of Lake Mechant and Bayou Severin, 
Terrebonne Parish, La., and by the opening 
of the Bonnet Carre spillway, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
750). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HAND: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H. R. 3541. A bill to 
define the functions und duties of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 751). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 3598. A bill 
granting the consent and approval of Con- 
gress to an interstate compact relating to 
the better utilization of the fisheries (ma- 
rine, shell, and anadromous) of the Pacific 
coast and creating the Pacific Marine Fish- 
erles Commission; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 752). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union 

Mr. LODGE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Senate Joint Resolution 124. Joint resolu- 
tion to enable the President to utilize the 
appropriations for United States participa- 
tion in the work of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration for 
meeting administrative expenses of United 
States Government agencies in connection 
with United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration liquidation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 753). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REFORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1078. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Audrey Ellen Gooch; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 741). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLACKNEY: 

H. R. 4017, A bill to amend the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946 to provide that 
bonds issued under such act shall be redeem- 
able at any time after September 1, 1947, 
to permit settlement and compensation un- 
der such act to be made in cash, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H. R. 4018. A bill authorizing the transfer 
of certain real property for wildlife or other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 4019. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to create a 
civilian board to review discharges and dis- 
missals from service in the armed forces, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ (by request): 

H. R. 4020. A bill providing for the admin- 
istration by the Bureau of Land Management 
under the act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269), 
of certain lands in certain Western States, 
valuable for grazing, acquired by the United 
States under various relief and emergency 
acts; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. R. 4021. A bill relating to the continua- 
tion of the transportation services of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation and to the 
sale and lease of its transportation facilities; 
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to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 4022. A bill providing for taxation by 
the States and their political subdivisions of 
certain real properties owned by the United 
States of America or its agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. E. 4023, A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the De Soto National Memorial 
in the State of Florida, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS of California: 

H. R. 4024. A bill to promote the agricul- 
ture of the United States by acquiring and 
diffusing useful information regarding agri- 
culture in foreign countries and the mar- 
keting of American agricultural commodi- 
ties, and the products thereof, outside of the 
United States; to authorize the creation of 
an Office of Foreign Agricultural Service in 
the Department of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STIGLER (by request): 

H.R. 4025. A bill to amend section 22 (k) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, relating to 
alimony payments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Mcans. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 4026. A bill to extend for 1 year the 
time within which application may be made 
under the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 
for settlement and compensation for ter- 
minal leave; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R. 4027. A bill to transfer certain trans- 
mission lines, substations, appurtenances, 
and equipment in connection with the sale 
and disposition of electric energy generated 
at the Fort Peck project, Montana, and for 


other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. z 


By Mr. MUNDT: 

H. R. 4028. A bill to authorize the Office of 
Education to procure and make available to 
the schools and colleges of the country a 
series of educational motion pictures, film 
strips, and related materials depicting the 
basic freedoms guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, the organization and functioning of the 
Congress, the contrasting ways of dictator- 
ship, and other subject matters, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 4029. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1937, as amended, to 
change the base pericd for the determination 
of parity for Maryland tobacco from August 
1919 to July 1929 to the pericd from August 
1934 to July 1939; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 4030. A bill to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. - 

By Mr. TABER: ` 

H. R. 4031. A bill making appropriations to 
meet emergencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 4032. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of law relating to the naval service so as 
to authorize the delegation to the Secretary 
of the Navy of certain discretionary powers 
vested in the President of the United States; 
to the Committee on Armec. Services. 

H. R. 4033. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy to 
detail scientific and technical employees of 
the War Department or the Army. and the 
Naval Establishment, to duty in privately 
owned plants and laboratories; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 4034. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
to accept and use gifts, devises, and bequests 
for schools, hospitals, libraries, museums, 
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cemeteries, and other institutions under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department or Navy 
Department, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 4035. A bill to facilitate the perform- 
ance of research and development work by 
and on behalf of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 4036. A bill to provide for furnishing 
transportation for certain Government and 
other personnel, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 4037. A bill to authorize the sale of 
naval stores at naval establishments to mem- 
bers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, to other specified or authorized per- 
sons or activities, to such additional persons 
as may be authorized by regulations to be 
promulgated by the Secretary of the Navy, 
and for other purposes; to the. Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H. R. 4038. A bill to authorize the enlist- 
ment and appointment of women in the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps and the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. FENTON: 

H. R. 4029. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

H. R. 4040. A bill making unlawful the re- 
quirement for the payment of a poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting in a primary or other 
election for national officers; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

H.R.4041. A bill to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WEICHEL: 

H. R. 4042. A bill to control the export to 
foreign countries of gasoline and petroleum 
products from the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 4043. A bill to change the order of 
priority for payment out of the German 
special deposit account, and for other pur- 
poses; ‘to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 4044. A bill to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended; to create 
a commission to make an inquiry and report 
with respect to war claims; and to provide for 
relief for internees in certain cases; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 4045. A bill to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 4046. A bill to amend section 1602 of 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Aci; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

H. Res. 265. Resolution making H. R. 3488, 
a bill to declare certain rights of citizens of 
the United States, and for the better assur- 
ance of the protection of such citizens and 
other persons within the several States from 
mob violence and lynching, and for other 
purposes, a special order of business; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to enact the necessary Fed- 
eral legislation whereby all moneys collected 
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from Pennsylvania employers under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act are returned to 
the Commonwealth for the administration of 
the Pennsylvania unemployment-compensa- 
tion law; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States on 
Federal contribution to old-age assistance; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States not to approve the agreement for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States that the existence of the United States 
Marine Corps be assured by amendment to 
any merger bill, such amendment specifically 
providing that the United States Marine 
Corps shall continue to serve as our Nation’s 
amphibious troops and as a force in instant 
readiness to protect our Nation; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to roads providing access to veterans’ 
homesteads; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. EATON: 

H. R. 4047. A bill for the relief of Edmund 

Huppler; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. NORTON: 

H.R. 4048. A bill for the relief of William 

Price; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PHILLIPS of California: 

H. R. 4049. A bill for the relief of Lee 
Freddie Lambert; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHAPER: 

H. R. 4050. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Moke Tcharoutcheff, Mme. 
Lucie Baptistine Tcharoutcheff, and sons, 
Raymond and Robert Tcharoutcheff; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


698. By Mr. LARCADE: Petition of resi- 
dents of Jennings, La., relative to S. 265, a 
bill to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and the broadcasting of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising over the radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

699. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. 
W. Waring, Orlando, Fla., and others, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of the Townsend 
plan, H, R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

700. Also, petition of Miss Matilda Oberd, 
Sarasota, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

701. Also, petition of the Common Council 
of the City of Milwaukee, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
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to requested veto of the Taft-Hartley labor 
bill; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

702. Also, petition of the Council of the 
City of New York, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to opposi- 
tion to the Wolcott bill, H. R. 3492; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

703. Also, petition of William H. Boese and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

704. Also, petition of Mrs. Evelyn Scott and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

705. Also, petition of Mrs. S. L. Apgar, Clear- 
water, Fla., and others, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to en- 
dorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

706. Also, petition of Myles N. Murry and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to legislation to in- 
crease student veteran allowances under the 
GI bill of rights; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 


SENATE - 
Tuespay, JuLy 1, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Teach us, our Father, how to look at 
the things we see, and to look at them 
without bias or prejudice. We may not 
know how much of our troubles are 
caused by refusing to look at the facts 
or by viewing them so differently. 

We are all too familiar with “dirty 
looks,” “scornful looks,” “unbelieving 
looks,” “black looks.” Give to us dis- 
cerning and understanding looks. With 
the truth waiting to be looked at, dis- 
covered, and applied, forgive us when we 
refuse to look at it or to welcome it. If 
Thou wilt help us to cast the mote of 
prejudice and pride out of our eyes, then 
shall we see clearly. 

We pray for good sight and good sense, 
in the name of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHITE, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Monday, June 
30, 1947, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 49. An act to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment and to be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States; 
and 
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H. R. 3961. An act to provide increases in 


the rates of pension payable to Spanish- 
American War and Civil War veterans and 
their dependents. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

S. 715. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide annuities for investigatory person- 
nel of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
who have rendered at least 20 years of service; 
and 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution to enable the 
President to utilize the appropriations for 
United States participation in the work of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration for meeting administrative ex- 
penses of United States Government agencies 
in connection with United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration liquidation. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary be 
permitted to sit today during the session 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare be permitted 
to sit during the session of the Senate 
this afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, leave is granted. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy be permitted to sit this 
afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made, 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
LEO F. RAYFIEL TO BE UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
in accordance with the rules of the com- 
mittee, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Tues- 
day, July 8, 1947, at 10 a. m., in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee room, room 
424, Senate Office Building, upon the 
nomination of Leo F. RAYFIEL, of New 
York, to be United States district judge 
for the eastern district of New York, 
vice Hon. Grover M. Moscowitz, deceased. 
At the indicated time and place, all per- 
sons interested in the nomination may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], chairman; the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms]; and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. 
BENEFITS FOR FILIPINO WAR VETERANS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation from the President of the United 
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States, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Finance: 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 1, 1947. 
Hon. Arthur H. VANDENBERG, 
President of the Senate pro tempore, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting 
a draft of a bill “To provide a more satis- 
factory program of benefits relating to active 
service in the armed forces of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines during World War 
Il, and for other purposes.” I request the 
early consideration of this measure by the 
Congress. 

The proposed legislation would enlarge 
veterans’ benefits available to Philippine 
Army veterans who were called and ordered 
into the service of the armed forces of the 
United States pursuant to the military order 
of the President dated July 26, 1941. Under 
the provisions of the First Supplemental 
Surplus Appropriations Rescission Act, 1946, 
all veterans’ benefits were taken from this 
group except those providing compensation 
for service-connected disabilities or death 
(which are paid on the basis of one Philip- 
pine peso for each dollar authorized) and 
benefits of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, as amended, under con- 
tracts entered into prior to February 18, 1946. 

The draft submitted would revise the com- 
pensation benefits on a practicable basis and 
would restore the following classes of bene- 
fits which were taken away by the Rescis- 
sion Act (1) Educational, (2) hospitaliza- 
tion for service-connected disability, and 
(3) burial and funeral allowance. Existing 
benefits under the National Service Life In- 
surance Act would not be altered except to 
extend for 2 years the time within which 
eligible persons may apply for gratuitous in- 
surance benefits after the death of a veteran 
who was deemed to have been issued such 
insurance under the law. This extension 
would not be limited to cases involving 
Philippine Army veterans, but would be of 
general applicability. However, it is de- 
signed primarily to afford relief to the de- 
pendents of Philippine Army veterans who 
were unable to make the necessary applica- 
tions for benefits by reason of the extended 
occupation of the Philippines by the enemy. 
The proposal also contains general admin- 
istrative and penal provisions which are 
deemed n to carry out its provisions. 
Further details of the proposed legislation 
are set forth in the enclosed section-by-sec- 
tion analysis. 

You will recall that upon approving the 
Rescission Act I took exception to that por- 
tion of the act which limited veterans’ ben- 
efits available to Philippine Army veterans. 
I stated, among other things, that enactment 
of that legislation did not release the United 
States from its moral obligation to provide 
for the heroic Philippine Army veterans who 
sacrificed so much for the common cause dur- 
ing the war. Practical difficulties in admin- 
istering benefits to such veterans were rec- 
ognized and, accordingly, I referred the mat- 
ter to the Secretary of War, the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, and the United States 
High Commissioner to the Philippines to pre- 
pare for me a plan to meet these difficulties, 

On May 18, 1946, I submitted to the Con- 
gress the plan evolved by these officials. In 
my communication I stated in part: 

“The record of the Philippine soldiers for 
bravery and loyalty is second to none. Their 
assignments were as bloody and difficult as 
any in which our American soldiers engaged. 
Under desperate circumstances they acquit- 
ted themselves nobly. 

“There can be no question but that the 
Philippine veteran is entitled to benefits 
bearing a reasonable relation to those re- 
ceived by the American veteran, with whom 
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he fought side by side. From a practical point 
of view, however, it must Lo acknowledged 
that certain benefits granted by the GI bill 
of rights cannot be applied in the case of 
the Philippine veteran. * [£nact- 
ment of the proposed legislation] will clearly 
indicate to the Filipinos that it is the pur- 
pose of the United States Government to do 
justice to their veterans. More important, 
it will provide the help so direly needed by 
many Filipinos who served our cause with 
unwavering devotion in the face of bitter 
hardship and wanton cruelty,” 

Those statements are equally applicable at 
this time. 

The legislation proposed last year was 
passed by the Senate but failed of enact- 
ment in the closing days of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 

This year I requested an Interdepart- 
mental Committee, consisting of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of War, the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and the 
United States Ambassador to the Philippines, 
to reconsider the problem and submit its 
recommendations. After extended study the 
committee recommended enactment of the 
enclosed draft of a bill and the legislation 
which is pending before the Congress to re- 
store the benefits of the Missing Persons Act 
to Philippine Army veterans. In its latest 
report, with which was submitted the en- 
closed draft of a bill, the committee stated: 

“It is the view of the committee that, if 
the proposal submitted with this report and 
the mentioned legislation pending before the 
Congress are enacted into law. the discrimi- 
nation against Philippine Army veterans 
brought about by the First Supplemental 
Surplus Appropriation Rescission Act, 1946, 
will, so far as possible, be removed and that 
substantial justice will have been done such 
veterans.” 

I concur in these views of the committee 
and, accordingly, urge upon the Congress the 
early enactment of the proposals in question. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 


RESOLUTIONS OF NEBRASKA STOCK 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recorp 13 resolutions adopted by the 
Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association, at 
its fifty-eighth annual convention, held 
at North Platte, Nebr., June 12-15, 1947. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

RESOLUTIONS OF NEBRASKA STOCK GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, PASSED AT THEIR FIFTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, HELD aT NORTH 
PLATTE, NEBR., JUNE 12-15, 1947 
RESOLUTION 1. HOOF AND MOUTH DISEASE 
Whereas the outbreak of hoof and mouth 

disease in our neighboring country of Mex- 
ico constitutes the gravest threat ever be- 
fore experienced to our Nation’s livestock 
industry, to the population of our country 
who are dependent on meat and many live- 
stock and dairy products for their daily food 
and to the economy of our Nation in gen- 
eral; and 

Whereas our State of Nebraska stands 
among the highest in production and feed- 
ing of cattle, swine, and other livestock to 
which hoof and mouth disease is a grave 
menace: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers“ Association assembled in annual con- 
vention at North Platte, Nebr., June 14, 1947, 
commends officials of the Department of Ag- 
riculture for working out a joint program 
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with Mexico to stamp out the disease and 
respectfully urges that the proper depart- 
ments of Government in Washington do 
everything within their power to expedite 
the program now under way to eradicate 
hoof and mouth disease in our neighboring 
country of Mexico, that the Bureau of Animal 
Husbandry be given ample funds to carry on 
the work of eradication, that the Mexican 
border be patrolled properly until such time 
as a border fence can be completed and 
thereafter in such a manner as is deemed 
necessary to absolutely prevent any animals 
from entering the United States from Mexico 
and that these and other measures deemed 
necessary to safeguard our country from the 
ravages of hoof and mouth disease be carried 
out with strict diligence until such time as 
Mexico is declared free of hoof and mouth 
disease by the proper authorities. 


RESOLUTION 2. SANITARY EMBARGO 


Whereas the outbreak of hoof and mouth 
disease in Mexico emphasizes the importance 
of the sanitary embargo provisions (see. 306- 
A) of the Tariff Act of 1930, which prohibits 
the importation of livestock or dressed meat 
products from any country where foot and 
mouth disease exists: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge our Representa- 
tives in Congress vigorously to oppose any 
effort to modify that provision in any man- 
ner. 


RESOLUTION 3, 28-36 HOUR LAW 


Whereas the present 28-36 hour law has 
adequately met all necessary humane re- 
quirements in connection with the trans- 
portation of livestock by rail; and 

Whereas it is proposed to enact a new law 
and replace the present law which would 
be very burdensome to shippers and without 
any apparent benefit: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge the continuation 
of the law in its present form. 


RESOLUTION 4 


Whereas members of our association are 
firm believers in free economy and expansion 
of business as needs be without the shackles 
and hindrances of regulations that only 
seats to restrict and hamper production; 
an 

Whereas many Federal laws relating to la- 
bor relations as an outgrowth of the war 
emergency are hampering and are detrimen- 
tal to the reestablishment of full peacetime 
pees and promotion of national unity; 
an 

Whereas full establishment of business 
and expansion thereof cannot be obtained 
under the present tax load and cost of gov- 
ernment which has increased some 371 per- 
cent in the past 7 years, all of which must 
be borne by the taxpayer: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Senator KENNETH B. 
Wuerry and the entire Nebraska delegation 
in Congress be commended for their work 
and leadership toward the ending of OPA, 
support of the Hartley-Taft bill and other 
legislation leading to the lowering of taxa- 
tion and the lessening of cost of Government 
by fuller economy and elimination of costly 
bureaus and commissions. 


RESOLUTION 5. MEAT INSPECTION 
Whereas the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has recommended that the cost of 
Federal meat inspection be passed back onto 
the industry; and 
Whereas this service originated in 1905 as 
a public health measure and has thus well 
served the consumers; and 
Whereas the change proposed undoubtedly 
would drive many packers out of interstate 
commerce and might also have a harmful ef- 
= the morale of the service: Therefore 
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Resolved, That we urge the Senate to re- 
store the funds to carry on this essential 
service, 

RESOLUTION 6, RECIPROCAL TRADE 

Whereas the proposed program of writing 
new trade treaties with sharp reductions in 
tariff rates is a direct threat to the restoration 
of stable conditions in agriculture, industry 
and labor in this country; and 

Whereas many foreign countries are now 
making bilateral agreements which are di- 
‘rectly in opposition to the United States’ 
program for multilateral agreements, and will 
make such program ineffective so far as op- 
portunity for exports from this country is 
concerned; and 

Whereas it is now impossible to forestall 
the conditions that will exist in 2 or 3 
years when new agreements made now will 
become fully effective: Therefore -be it 

Resolved, That we strongly oppose the 
making of these new agreements and tariff 
reductions because it is opposed to the na- 
tional interest and unfair and unequitable 
to American agriculture, industry, and labor; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we wholeheartedly endorse 
and support testimony presented to the 
United States Congress by the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association in support of 
this policy. 


RESOLUTION 7. PLEDGE TO PRODUCE 


Whereas we are deeply gratified that the 
livestock industry no longer is hamstrung 
by Government controls, such as price ceil- 
ings, slaughtering quotas, OPA, edicts and 
regulations and the uncertainty and con- 
fusion created therefrom; and 

Whereas we in the livestock industry are 
happy to be relieved of the yoke of Federal 
subsidies and price controls on livestock and 
meat and are permitted to produce under a 
free economy so fitting to a free nation; and 

Whereas our own American people as well 
as people living in conquered and war- 
scarred foreign lands are still badly in need 
of meat and livestock products; and 

Whereas some of our imports of cattle 
have of necessity been halted for sanitary 
protective reasons thus tending to shorten 
our meat tonnage: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves for 
continued high production so far as possible 
to the end that the supply of meat will fill 
the demand. 


RESOLUTION 8. PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS 
ADMINISTRATION ) 
Motion made and carried to table Resolu- 
tion No. 8. 


RESOLUTION 9. ROADS AND HIGHWAYS 


Whereas the livestock, agricultural prod- 
ucts, and the hundreds of other products 
grown, produced, or manufactured in our 
country cannot be properly marketed or 
transported without good roads and high- 
ways; and 

Whereas the range area of Nebraska, com- 
moniy called the sand hills, is almost with- 
out adequate all-weather highways and 
many ranchers find it necessary to travel as 
much as 50 miles over sand hills trails be- 
fore reaching a highway; and 

Whereas the trucking of our livestock, hay, 
and other products to & rail loading point or 
to central markets and the hauling in by 
truck of our concentrated feeds, grain, and 
all other ranch supplies is very difficult and 
costly; and 

Whereas livestock cannot be trucked over 
rough and nearly impassable roads only in 
very small numbers per trip with much 
shrink and a maximum of bruises and some 
crippling of such animals and with great loss 
of time en route; and 

Whereas it becomes more difficult each year 
to trail cattle across the premises of others 
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while on the way to a railroad loading point: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our association urge our 
county boards of commissioners, the State 
department of roads and irrigation, and the 
Federal Public Road Administration to work 
in close cooperation in formulating a pro- 
gram for the construction of both east-west 
and north-south all-weather highways across 
our vast range area with the thought in 
mind, not only transportation of our prod- 
ucts, but also relieving some of our present 
highways of the heavy traffic now necessary 
for them to bear and the ever-increasing 
need for more and better roads both in 
peacetime and war. 


RESOLUTION 10, CATTLE AND BEEF INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE 


Whereas the Cattle and Beef Industry 
Committee, representing the various seg- 
ments of the industry, have done some very 
effective work; and 

Whereas there will doubtless be a need for 
further cooperation in the study and work- 
ing out of cattle and beef problems and the 
promotion of meat products: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge the continuation 
of this committee and their work and that 
full support be given it. 


RESOLUTION 11, NATIONAL LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 
BOARD 

Whereas the National Livestock and Meat 
Board is carrying on a most valuable service 
to our industry in its program of bringing 
before the public the value and necessity of 
meat in our diets; and 

Whereas the field remains broad for further 
research into the valuable proteins, minerals, 


acids, and various other highly desirable 


properties which meat contains; and 

Whereas the meat board has performed a 
most excellent service in the educational 
field on meat: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association hereby ex- 
presses its appreciation and gives full en- 
dorsement to the National Livestock and 
Meat Board. 


RESOLUTION 12. AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Whereas the American Meat Institute has 
been on an extensive and valuable 
Nation-wide meat advertising program; and 
Whereas we firmly believe this program 
has been highly effective in advertising and 
popularizing meat; and 
Whereas there will be greater need in the 
future for such carefully planned attractive 
and educational advertising: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
and hearty approval of the commendable ef- 
forts of the American Meat Institute and 
urge continuance of their program. 


RESOLUTION 13. NATIONAL LIVESTOCK TAX 
COMMITTEE 


Whereas we believe that the work of the 
National Livestock Tax Committee has been 
of great value to the livestock industry and 
through their diligent efforts to clarify the 
regulations of the Internal Revenue Office 
we have received great benefit; and 

Whereas there still exists a need for the 
service of the committee: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the continuation of 
this committee and that full support be given 
it. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee 
on Finance: 
H. R. 3861. A bill to allow to a successor 
railroad corporation the benefits of certain 
carry-overs of a predecessor corporation for 
the purposes of certain provisions of the In- 
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ternal Revenue Code; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 406). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


S. 1508. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to express the intent of the Con- 
gress with reference to the regulation of the 
business of insurance,” approved March 9, 
1945 (59 Stat. 33); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 407; and 

H. R. 770. A bill for the relief of Norman 
Abbott; without amendment (Rept. No. 
408). 


TERMINATION OF CERTAIN EMERGENCY 
WAR POWERS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, submitted a report (No. 
339, pt. 2), setting out the statutory 
provisions appearing in Senate Docu- 
ment 42 (80th Cong., Ist sess.), relating 
to termination of var controls, and in- 
dicating how such provisions are af- 
fected by the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
123) to terminate certain emergency and 
war powers. 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. LANGER, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred for 
examination and recommendation two 
lists of records transmitted to the Sen- 
ate by the Archivist of the United States 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted 
reports thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 1538. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Harriman School District; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUSHFIELD: 

S. 1539. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Mrs. Anna Richard Lone Dog and other heirs 
of James Richard, deceased, to certain lands; 

S. 1540. A bill authorizing che Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Mrs. Anna Richard Lone Dog and other heirs 
of Sophia Richard, deceased, to certain 
lands; 

S. 1541. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Elsié 
Kills Plenty DeSersa a patent n fee to cer- 
tain land; and 

S. 1542. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Clyde 
Cecil Banks a patent in fee to certain land; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

(Mr. SPARKMAN introduced Senate bill 
1543, to amend the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on and 
Currency, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. MYERS: 

S. 1544. A bill for the relief of Arthur De 

Filippis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 1545. A bill to authorize a bridge, roads 
and approaches, supports and bents, or other 
structures across, over, or upon lands of the 


United States within the limits of the Colo- 


nial National Historical Park at or near York- 

town, Va.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

AMENDMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION FI- 
NANCE CORPORATION ACT RELATING 
TO GI LOANS FOR HOUSING 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
yesterday the President signed the bill 
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continuing the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for 1 year, with its powers 
considerably limited. One of the powers 
thus taken away from the RFC is that 
of handling GI loans for housing. 

I think the Congress made a terrible 
mistake in doing that; and I believe that 
unless the Congress restores that power, 
there will be a much more difficult time 
in providing housing, particularly for our 
returned veterans. 

So I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill on 
that subject. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1543) to amend the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, in- 
troduced by Mr. SPARKMAN, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

AMENDMENT OF NATIONALITY ACT— 

AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILEY submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 518) to amend the Nationality Act 
of 1940 to preserve the nationality of citi- 
zens who were unable to return to the 
United States prior to October 14, 1946; 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


STUDY OF OPERATIONS OF WHOLLY 
OWNED GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 


Mr. BYRD submitted the following res- 
olution (S. Res, 138), which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency: 

Whereas a number of corporations which 
have been created under State law are wholly 
owned by the Government of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the provisions of the Government 
Corporation Control Act require the liquida- 
tion, on or before June 30, 1948, of all wholly 
owned Government corporations which have 
not prior to such date been incorporated by 
act of Congress; and 

Whereas, as a result of such requirement, 
the Congress will be called upon during the 
second regular session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress to examine into the purposes and ac- 
tivities of these corporations in order to 
ascertain whether any of them should be 
chartered by act of Congress and continued, 
whether any of them should be merged with 
other Government tions, whether any 
or all of their activities should be transferred 
to other Government agencies, or whether 
they should be dissolved and liquidated; and 

Whereas certain of these corporations or 
their functions are related to or dependent 
upon the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion or its functions; and 

Whereas the Committee on Banking and 
Currency has proposed to make a compre- 
hensive study of the operations of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries for the purpose of determining 
whether its extension beyond June 30, 1948, 
is desirable: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency is authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete study of the oper- 
ations of all wholly owned Government cor- 
porations with a view to ascertaining (1) 
which corporations should be chartered by 
the Congress, (2) which corporations, or ac- 
tivities thereof, should be merged or consoli- 
dated in the interests of efficiency and econ- 
omy, and (3) which corporations should be 
dissolved and liquidated. The committee 
shall report to the Senate, not later than 
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March 1, 1948, the results of its study to- 
gether with such recommendations as to 
necessary legislation as it deems desirable. 


INVESTIGATION OF SO-CALLED REAL- 
ESTATE LOBBY 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, yester- 
day the President of the United States 
reluctantly signed the so-called rent- 
control bill. His message in that con- 
nection was very critical. He pointed 
out that in this body we should have 
taken action on the housing shortage 
facing our people. Furthermore, he 
stated that the actions of certain real- 
estate lobbyists were most reprehensible 
and questionable. He suggested that it 
might be a good idea for an investigation 
to be made of the activities of the real- 
estate lobby. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent to submit a 
resolution authorizing such an investi- 
gation, and I request that it be appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 139) submitted by Mr. 
‘TAYLOR, was received and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
as follows: 


Whereas the President of the United States 
in a message to Congress dated June 30, 1947, 
has charged that “One of the most stub- 
born obstacles in the way of any construc- 
tive housing program has been the opposi- 
tion of the real-estate lobby. Its members 
have exerted pressure at every point against 
every proposal for making the housing pro- 
gram more effective. They have constantly 
sought to weaken rent control and to do 
away with necessary aids to housing. They 
are openly proud of their success in block- 
ing a comprehensive housing program. This 
group has sought to achieve financial gains 
without regard to the damage done to others. 
It has displayed a ruthless disregard of the 
public welfare;” and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has further found that this lobby has, 
through its brazen operations, been able to 
block essential to the need of 
American citizens, and that practices of this 
real-estate lobby have been “clearly sub- 
versive of representative government”; and 

Whereas the said real-estate lobby has, 
through the use of apparently dishonest and 
illegal methods, prevented the construction 
of homes urgently needed by veterans: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation into the activities, connection, 
methods, and financing of all organizations 
and groups, commonly known as the real- 
estate lobby, which are seeking to influence 
legislative or executive action detrimental 
to the maintenance of fair and stable rents 
and prices for new housing and to increased 
construction of shelter for the people of the 
United States and especially for demobilized 
veterans of World War II and their families, 
during the period of the Seventy-ninth and 
Eightieth Congresses. 

Src. 2. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for such corrective legislation as it may deem 
advisable, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than January 1, 
1948. 

Sec, 3. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cler- 
ical, and other assistants as it deems advis- 
able, and is authorized, with the consent of 
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the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, to utilize the services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the de- 
partments or agencies of the Government. 
The expenses of the committee under this 
resolution, which shall not exceed $50,000 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the committee. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H. R. 49. An act to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original 
States; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

H. R. 3961. A bill to provide 
the rates of pension payable to Spanish- 
American War and Civil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


A SOCIAL-SCIENCE COMPREHENSIVE— 
SURVEY BY WILLIAM G. CARLETON 
[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a survey entitled 

“A Social-Science Comprehensive,” by Wil- 

liam G. Carleton, published in the Journal 

of Higher Education, which appears in the 

Appendix. | 

SOVIET DILEMMA—ARTICLE BY 
BARNET NOVER 
(Mr. McGRATH, on behalf of Mr. Mo- 

Manon, asked and obtained leave to have 

printed in the Recorp an article entitled 

“Soviet Dilemma,” by Barnet Nover, pub- 

lished in the Washington Post of July 1, 1947, 

which appears in the Appendix. 

STATES AND UNITED STATES SCHOOL 
AID—EDITORIAL FROM THE JACKSON- 
VILLE (FLA.) JOURNAL 
[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rxconn an editorial en- 

titled “States and United States School Aid,” 
published in the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal 
of June 20, 1947, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

THE STEEL SITUATION 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, a sub- 
committee of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, under the leadership of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN], 
investigating steel scarcity, has been do- 
ing a marvelous job. I have followed 
their efforts with interest and approval, 
and to the best of my ability have at- 
tempted to make contributions. 

I am in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Frank R. Nichols, president of Nichols 
Wire & Steel Co., of Davenport, Iowa, 
relating to the problem concerned. It 
not only gives an analysis of the condi- 
tions now existing, but offers construc- 
tive suggestions in addition thereto. Mr. 
Nichols tells directly why subsidy pay- 
ments at taxpayers’ expense are wrong 
and why they reject such payments. 
This firm expresses the sentiment of the 
great people of Iowa and I hope of our 
Nation. I know that the people of the 
great Middle West agree when he says: 

We dislike the idea of having the Govern- 
ment subsidize us out of the taxpayers’ 
pocket, to cajole us into doing what it was 
proper for us to do. 


I commend this forthright statement. 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
referred to be incorporated at this place 
in the Record as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NICHOLS Wire & STEEL Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, June 21, 1947. 
The Honorable GEORGE A. WILSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR WII son: Since my visit with 
you a couple of weeks ago, I have thought 
a great deal about the bad steel situation, 
and my company is taking action in a way 
which I believe will interest you. We are 
returning housing nail subsidies paid to us 
by the RFC in the amount of $3,600, and are 
waiving claims previously made for $4,420, 
an aggregate amount of $8,020. Our com- 
pany is returning this money, and waiving 
its claims, for the following reasons: 

1, It was clearly our responsibility to make 
as many nails as possible, and we dislike the 
idea of having the Government subsidize us 
out of the taxpayers’ pocket, to cajole us into 
doing what it was proper for us to do. 

2. Through many vicissitudes, we have 
stood on our own feet without governmental 
financial assistance for forty-odd years, and 
we don’t want to, nor do we need to, lean 
on Uncle Sam. 

These payments were made from October 
1, 1946, to March 31, 1947, for nail produc- 
tion beyond a quota established on average 
production figures. They were paid to us 
and all other nail manufacturers to stimu- 
late production in an effort to alleviate the 
nail shortage that bedeviled the housing 
program, and were ostensibly to cover over- 
time and added expense. 

An additional subsidy of $7 a ton was paid 
to producers of wire rods when their rods 
were sold to be made into nails. The RFC 
has also paid subsidies on pig iron to be 
used for housing purposes. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been paid out to the steel industry at a 
time when its profits were the highest in 
history. As far as I know, Inland Steel is 
the only company which has previously 
rejected a subsidy. 

The subsidy has not been paid for nail 
production since March 31, and I am in- 
formed that nail production has dropped. 
But the black market in steel nails still 
exists. A decline in production since sub- 
sidies stopped indicates to me a lack of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the industry. 

Another example of the same thing is 
the baling wire situation. According to De- 
partment of Agriculture statistics, total bale 
tie requirements for 1947 will be 156,500 tons. 
Last year 123,757 tons of bale ties were pro- 
duced and less will be made this year. The 
deficiency spells the loss of about $100,- 
000,000 worth of hay at an average price of 
$20 a ton for all types, as estimated by Fred 
K. Sale, secretary and treasurer of the Na- 

_ tional Hay Association. 

Hay is largely converted into meat and 
milk. Look how they have already increased 
in price. The feed situation may further be 
complicated by a poor corn crop, because 
of the wet, cold spring. If shipping hay is 
short because of a lack of baling wire, hay 
will go up, and the prices of meat and milk 
may be still higher. 

Well, there isn't a nonintegrated bale tie 
manufacturer in the country who can get 
sufficient steel to operate at capacity. That's 
wrong, and the steel industry is responsible. 

In an effort to help out, my company is 
: aluminum bale ties, which are con- 
siderably more expensive than steel at legiti- 
mate prices. We should have steel, but if 
we don't make something the farmers who 
ordinarily buy our ties through our dealers 
won’t have anything with which to bale their 
hay, and comparing the price of aluminum 
ties to legitimately priced steel, the difference 
is only about 75 cents a ton of hay. Black 
market prices on ties, and that’s where a 
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lot of them are, almost entirely offset this 
difference. 

The steel sheet situation is a well known 
public disgrace, and needs no further ampli- 
fication, nor does the deplorable condition 
that exists in pipe. 

Integrated mills, which represent the bulk 
of the steel industry, have a very great re- 
sponsibility to the country at large as well 
as to their stockholders, and they must 
accept it. They must manufacture steel in 
types and sizes to meet the country’s needs. 
They must see to it that all of their products 
shall be distributed for the benefit of the 
country at.large. They cannot permit situ- 
ations to arise which will bedevil entire 
communities and economic groups. If the 
industry does not do its level-all-out-best in 
attempting to solve these problems, it will 
not be working in the public interest. I 
quote a comment made by Fowler Hamilton, 
former special assistant to the Attorney 
General: “Private property only passes into 
public hands when it fails to serve the public 
interest.” 

“Free us from controls and we'll do the 
job” was the attitude of the industry. Well, 
it’s not working out that way. 


My point is that if the steel industry 
doesn’t police itself, the Government inev- 
itably will have to police it. Legitimate pur- 
chasers of steel in this country are not going 
to remain forever at the mercy of speculators, 
nor is the Government going to continue to 
pay subsidies for production. To accept sub- 
sidies is simply to invite governmental con- 
trol. In fact, it is a kind of governmental 
control. 

Now, steel which is reaching the black 
market, and the premium export market, if 
spread equitably among regular mill custom- 
ers, would go a long way toward alleviating 
the shortages everyone faces. 

I do not suggest that this country should 
not export steel. The economy of the United 
States is definitely committed to a large 
continuing export program. I do believe, 
however, that mills should not charge for- 
eign purchasers premiums for steel because 
this takes an undue amount from our do- 
mestic economy. Over and beyond that, 
the foreign purchaser is going to feel that 
he has been gouged at a time when he 
was unable to do anything about it. When 
real competition sets in, this will surely 
mean an unfavorable reaction. 

There is world-wide famine in certain types 
of steel. The United States is the only coun- 
try that can begin to furnish the materials 
required, Present demand far exceeds the 
industry’s capacity to produce. There just 
isn’t enough to go around. 

Everyone who buys steel knows this to be 
the case; no one resents the demand which 
exists. But there is a definite resentment, 
however, and it is bitter. It is rooted in the 
fact that steel finds its way from producing 
mills into the hands of opportunists and 
speculators who capitalize on the situation 
by charging outrageous prices at a time when 
legitimate users are unable to get steel at 
mill prices from the producing mills. 

There are pious declarations and depreca- 
tory statements by the ream to the effect 
that not much steel is getting to the black 
market. I say there's a lot of it. 

Estimates recently made are to the effect 
that only 5 percent of the steel production 
may be reaching the black market, but that 
in any case, it is no more than 10 percent, or 
possibly 15 percent. Well, let’s use only 2.5 
percent against 91,000,000 net ingot tons, 
and the figure is 2,275,000 tons. That's a 
lot of steel. Italy's production in 1940 was 
3,000,000 tons, and that country was at war. 
France, at war, made 6,000,000 tons in 1940. 

At an average black-market price of $150 
a ton, and, I believe that’s low, the 2,275,000 
tons of steel extends into $341,250,000. To be 
more conservative, let’s cut that in half, and 
the amount in dollars is $170,625,000. Any 
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way you slice it, it is a lot of steel, and a lot 
of money. 

Now, nothing can be done immediately 
about increasing capacity to satisfy world de- 
mand, but measures can now be taken—and 
most certainly should be taken by the steel 
industry—to correct present evils. 

The steel industry's brilliant record during 
the war is attributable to its management. 
The Iron and Steel Division of the WPB was 
staffed by men from the industry. Steel 
went where it was needed in vast floods and 
at legitimate prices. 

These same men are still in the industry, 
and are, by and large, still employed by the 
same mills, Most of the mills are members 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
which without doubt is one of the finest in- 
dustry organizations in the world, It seems 
to me that without in any way laying them- 
selves open to antitrust prosecution, the top 
management of the mills could meet, under 
the auspices of the institute, and discuss 
ways and means of exercising self-control. 
It is suggested that they— 

1, Agree to stop making tie-in sales, i. e., 
scrap for semifinished or finished steel. 

2. Determine from the various govern- 
mental agencies the steel needs of the coun- 
try. Agree to manufacture steel in sizes and 
types to fill the needs as effectively as pos- 
sible. 

3. Ship steel where it is needed, and not 
just to territories where there is no freight 
absorption. 

4. Agree not to accept premium prices for 
steel that is exported. 

5. Utilize existing open surplus capacities 
to the utmost in converting for legitimate 
customers at legitimate prices. 

I know personally that far-sighted steel 
management is much concerned by the fix 
they are in, and I urge them to make this 
effort. I know that they are aware of the 
feeling which is growing against their com- 
panies. Many of their old customers are 
definitely up against it, and some have been 
forced to go out of business. As for our- 
selves, we don't get enough steel to justify 
our company name, and we're staying in 
business only because we have largely con- 
verted to aluminum. 

Respectfully yours, 
NICHOLS WIRE & STEEL Co., 
Frank R. Nichors, President. 


JUNE 21, 1947. 
MANAGER LOAN AGENCY, 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, 
Chicago, IU. 

Dran Sm: Attached hereto is our check in 
thy amount of $3,600, which is a return of 
premium payments received under EPPR-11, 
Housing Nails, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


We hereby waive all claims submitted for 
payments due us in February and March, in 
an amount of— 


February 1947 „ 81. 840 


This action is taken because, upon having 
given a great deal of thought to the prin- 
ciple of accepting subsidies, we find that we 
are opposed to it. 

I will appreciate acknowledgment of your 
receipt of this check and our waiver to claims 


made for payment of February and March 
subsidies. 


Yours very truly, 
NICHOLS WIRE & STEEL Co., 
FRANK R. NICHOLS, President. 


REPORT ON MAJOR GOVERNMENT 
LENDING AGENCIES 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have de- 
livered to each Senator a copy of the re- 
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port on Major Government Lending 
Agencies, prepared at my request by the 
Library of Congress Legislative Refer- 
ence Service. In connection with the re- 
port I have prepared a statement which 
I shall not ask time to deliver, but will 
ask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed as a statement in the Record at the 
proper place. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR GEORGE D. AIKEN, OF 
VERMONT 
REPORT ON MAJOR GOVERNMENT LENDING 
AGENCIES 


Mr. President, I have here a report on 
Major Government Lending Agencies, both 
incorporated and unincorporated, which has 
bsen prepared by the Legislative Reference 
Service, First, I wish to commend the qual- 
ity of this report which the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service constructed entirely on its 
own initiative, being guided only by my re- 
quest for the information in which I out- 
lined broadly the fields which might most 
profitably be covered. The work was done 
under the direction of Dr. George B. Gal- 
loway, senior specialist in political economy 
with the Legislative Reference Service, and 
is indicative of the greatly improved staff 
work resulting from the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946. 

The report deals mainly with actual Fed- 
eral lending activities, as distinguished from 
the guaranteeing of loans made by private 
business, and provides detailed information 
with respect to those agencies on: 


1, Origins and purposes. 
2. Management, organization, and owner- 
ship. 


3. Extent and type of loans. 

4. Number of employees and administra- 
tive expenses. 

5. Assets and liabilities. 

6. The controversial subject of competi- 
tion with private enterprise and other mat- 
ters of primary importance. 

This report contains a great deal of in- 
formation of interest, and I have arranged 
for the duplication, by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, of a supply which will be dis- 
tributed to each Member of the Senate. 

Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
take up the time of the Senate with a con- 
fusing amount of statistical detail, but it 
occurs to me that it would be timely to point 
out a few salient facts. These figures are 
representative of conditions at June 30, 1946, 
which, of course, would be the latest date for 
which any extensive compilations would be 
available. 

At that time the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury showed that there 
were 35 Government corporations and cer- 
tain other unincorporated agencies which 
had loans receivable. However, of the total 
number of agencies, this report deals pri- 
marily with only 14, 11 of which are corpora- 
tions and 3 are unincorporated lending 
agencies, The activities of the remainder 
were too small to justify detailed inclusion 
in the study. 

One of the most important pieces of in- 
formation refiected in the report is that, 
from the inception of the agencies dealt with 
up to June 30, 1946, loans had been made in 
the total amount of $41,200,000,000; credits 
to principal amounted to $35,100,000,000; 
these loans had earned interest of $4,200,000,- 
000; and there was outstanding at June 30, 
1946, a gross principal of approximately 
$6,000,000,000. 

It should be pointed out that the credits 
to principal include write-offs of loans. 
Cumulative figures for these write-offs are 
unfortunately not available but, for the fis- 
cal year 1946, they amounted to some $7,- 
000,000 for the 14 agencies involved in this 
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report. Write-offs undoubtedly were much 
higher in prewar years. 

As of June 30, 1946, the total amount of 
principal and interest reported to have been 
in default exclusive of write-offs, is $265,000,- 
000; less than 1 percent of the total amount 
of loans which had been made, and I wish 
to emphasize that these lending activities 
have been going on since as far back as the 
year 1917. Also, the sum in default is just 
over 4 percent of the total amount of prin- 
cipal outstanding at June 30, 1946. 

This record speaks fairly well for the vari- 
ous Federal loan programs in general and of 
their administration in particular. The re- 
coveries which some agencies have made are 
little less than remarkable, especially in 
view of the fact that the great majority of 
loans were authorized by the Congress, and 
actually made, in cases where private credit 
was not obtainable due to depressed business 
conditions, poor risks, and other unfavorable 
factors. 

It might be of interest to the Senate to 
haye a summary break-down of these total 
loans of $41,200,000,000. 

In round figures, $8,900,000,000 were loaned 
to private business. This would include 
banks, manufacturing concerns, and private 
enterprises of all kinds. 

Seven billion one hundred million were 
loaned in the interest of public and private 
housing. 

Twenty-four billion two hundred million 
dollars of these loans fall in the general cate- 
gory of agriculture, but it must be remem- 
bered that included in this category are the 
financing activities of such organizations as 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
Rural Electrification Administration, both 
of which are productive of definite benefits 


_ to industry as well as to agriculture. 


Slightly less than $1,000,000,000 had been 
loaned to foreign countries by the Export- 
Import Bank. This does not include the 
commitment of one and two-tenths billions 
to France. 

It should be remembered, too, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these lending agencies represent 
a very considerable asset to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

While I do not have readily available any 
balance sheet figures for the 14 selected agen- 
cies with which this report is principally con- 
cerned, I would direct attention to the bal- 
ance sheet starting at page 33, covering all 
Government corporations and those unincor- 
porated agencies which had loans receivable 
or tangible assets. 

As of June 30, 1946, their combined assets 
amounted to $42,300,000,000 as against lia- 
bilities of only $20,000,000,000. 

Of the capital interest of approximately 
twenty-two and three-tenths billions, the 
Federal Government owns twenty-one and 
nine-tenths billions, while about four-tenths 
of one billion is owned by private interests 
outside the Federal Government. 

A portion of both the assets and liabilities 
are, of course, interagency, that is, are re- 
ceivables and payables within the Federal 
structure and the balance sheet should be 
viewed in that light. 

Of further interest is the fact that, as of 
June 30, 1946, the total investment of the 
Federal Government in the group of agencies 
included in the balance sheet was $39,800,- 
000,000, of which, as I have stated earlier, the 
Government retains a proprietary interest of 
some $21,900,000,000. But it must not be for- 
gotten that, although the Government has 
invested $39,800,000,000 in these agencies, 
their assets amounted to $42,300,000,000 on 
June 30, 1946. That is, the book assets ex- 
ceeded the total Government investment by 
$2,500,000,000. 

A variety of methods has been utilized by 
the Congress in connection with the financ- 
ing of lending agencies. For example, in 
some instances the capital has been pro- 
vided by direct appropriations and in others 
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by financing from other Government corpo- 
rations and credit agencies and by sales of 
obligations to the United States Treasury 
and to private interests. Furthermore, the 
capitalization in some agencies operates as 
a revolving fund and repayments of loans, 
together with the interest, is available for 
the financing of new lending activities. 

In connection with this report, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to make a few remarks regard- 
ing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments has recently received 
the report of the Comptroller General on the 
RFC, reflecting the condition of that agency 
at June 30, 1945. The Comptroller's report 
shows that, from the date of its inception to 
June 30, 1945, the RFC had a profit from 
lending activities, that is, from the Corpora- 
tion’s primary function, of around 8500. 
000,000. This fine showing, however, is defi- 
nitely qualified by the fact that RFC has been 
able to borrow from the Treasury at an in- 
terest rate of 1 percent and then lend the 
same money at higher interest rates. While 
this has naturally resulted in a profit to RFC, 
it has also resulted in a loss to the Treasury 
of the difference between the interest cost to 
the Treasury of borrowing the money to lend 
to RFC and the interest paid to the Treasury 
by RFC. 

During the war, the RFC was extensively 
engaged in a variety of activities foreign to 
its basic purpose. Those wartime functions 
included preclusive buying of strategic ma- 
terials, stockpiling, subsidization, and so 
forth. The Comptroller's report indicates 
that, at June 30, 1945, the cost to the Goy- 
ernment from these activities amounted to 
some $2,400,000,000 and by June 30, 1946, had 
risen to approximately $5,000,000,000, The 
Comptroller further advises that these losses, 
or costs, may reach almost $9,000,000,000, 
without deducting the value of certain facili- 
ties acquired by RFC and possibly to be de- 
clared surplus without reimbursement or 
credit to the Corporation. Those assets are 
very considerable and their value will offset 
to a substantial extent the total cost of RFC’s 
wartime enterprises. 

Mr. President, I have several thoughts in 
mind in bringing this report to the attention 
of the Congress. 

First of all, it seems to me that there is a 
tendency on the part of the Congress and the 
public to consider appropriations and the 
agencies to which they go purely as additional 
burdens on the taxpayer. I believe that some 
recognition is due the considerable number 
of Federal organizations that not only pay 
their own way in substantial measure, but 
actually earn a profit on the Government’s 
investment. 

Another thing I have in mind is that this 
report shows that all of the Government's 
aid in the form of loans is not going to agri- 
culture. Out of the total of 841,200,000,000 
loaned to June 30, 1946, approximately seven- 
teen billions were distributed between for- 
eign countries and domestic business and 
housing. While it is true that some $24,000,- 
000,000 have been loaned in the broad fields 
of agricultural interests, I repeat that a con- 
siderable portion of that money served the 
direct interest of business enterprises. 

It should be of interest to the Senate to 
know that of a group of 10 Government 
lending agencies, for which figures were 
available, that through June 30, 1944, their 
administrative expenses amounted to less 
than three percent of the total of their loans 
during the same period. This should help to 
refute the broad charges of general malad- 
ministration that are frequently heard in the 
Congress and elsewhere. 

This report is not simply a collection of 
statistical data. It contains much informa- 
tion of historical and other value. For in- 
stance, the report touches on the subject of 
Federal competition with private enterprise 
in the lending field. It points out that there 
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have been thus far three major surveys on 
the subject and concludes that the result of 
_ all three tends to establish fairly definitely 
that the cries of Federal infringement on 
private business activities are raised by a 
very small group and are certainly not repre- 
sentative of the attitude of business at large. 

In conciusion, Mr. President, I might take 
this opportunity to direct to the attention of 
the Senate that, in his budget message for 
the fiscal year 1948, the President submitted 
eight recommendations regarding Govern- 
ment corporations. 

Three recommendations which are of vital 
financial importance would— 

1. Repeal the authority of Government 
corporations to issue federally guaranteed 
obligations to the public; 

2. Require that the Treasury be reimbursed 
for the full cost of money which the Treasury 
advances to Government corporations; and 

3. Liquidate a certain group of Govern- 
ment corporations. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments has already started 
work along these lines, We believe that 
restricting the method of capitalizing Gov- 
ernment instrumentalities to direct ad- 
vances through the Treasury Department 
will provide the Congress with a control 
over functional activities which it com- 
pletely lacks at the present time and will 
undoubtedly result in a substantial increase 
in economical operation. 

The committee is very interested in see- 
ing to it that all Government activities 
which receive money from the Treasury for 
purposes such as the making of loans, pay 
out of their profits to the Treasury not less 
than the cost of that money to the Treas- 
ury. At the present time it is a fact that 
the taxpayers of this country are financing 
a part of the public debt which could be 
financed by the interests which are enjoying 
the money. 

Under the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act, which was passed in December 1945, 
the General Accounting Office has been 
given permanent authority to conduct an- 
nual audits of all Government corporations 
and I would like to say for the record, Mr. 
President, that the reports which have thus 
far been submitted to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
have been excellent. They are comprehen- 
sive and written in a style fully intelligible 
to the layman, and I think it is safe to say 
that they set a precedent in the quality of 
Federal fiscal reporting. 

One of the many results of these audits 
is that the General Accounting Office is 
able to bring to the attention of the Com- 
mittee those corporate activities which may 
profiably and safely be liquidated. 

Along with its other activities in the field 
of management, the committee is keeping 
a close watch on all Government corporate 
activities and intends to make suitable 
recommendations to the Congress as rapidly 
as possible. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that 
Mr. Taser had been appointed a man- 
ager on the part of the House at the con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2700) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Labor, the Federal Security Agency, and 
related independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes, vice Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN, excused. 

The message announced that the 
House had insisted upon its amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 254) for the relief 
of the legal guardian of Glenna J. 
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Howrey, disagreed to by the Senate; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. JEN- 
NINGS, Mr. REEVES, and Mr. CRAVENS were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con, Res. 22) relative to 
House bill 493, concerning the possession, 
sale, transfer, and use of dangerous 
weapons in the District of Columbia. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3311) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, and the Judici- 
ary, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LUCAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield that I may suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Baldwin Hill O'Daniel 

Ball Hoey O'Mahoney 
Barkley Holland Overton 
Bricker Ives Pepper 
Bridges Jenner Reed 

Brooks Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Buck Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Va. 
Bushfield Kilgore Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler K-owiland Russell 

Byrd Langer Saltonstall 
Capper Lodge Smith 
Chavez Lucas Sparkman 
Connally McCarran Stewart 
Cooper McCarthy Taft 

Cordon McClellan Taylor 
Donnell McFarland Thomas, Okla 
Downey McGrath Tydings 
Dworshak McKellar Umstead 
Ellender McMahon Vandenberg 
Ferguson Magnuson Watkins 
Flanders Malone Wherry 
Fulbright Martin White 

Green Millikin Wiley 
Gurney Moore Williams 
Hatch Morse Wilson 
Hawkes Murray Young 
Hayden Myers 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. CAIN] 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] are absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business, 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER] and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Toser] is absent because of illness 
in his family. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Eighty-three Senators 
having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment I shall discuss briefly deals 
specifically with the Federal aid airport 
program which was adopted by the Con- 
gress of the United States during the 
seventy-ninth session. The legislation 
was approved in May 1946, and author- 
ized annual appropriations amounting in 
the aggregate to $500,000,000, to be ex- 
pended over a period of 7 years, to aid 
in the development of civil airports in 
this country. 

The first appropriation made last year 
amounted to $45,000,000. The President 
requested an appropriation this year of 
$65,000,000. The Senate committee has 
recommended that the second appropri- 
ation be thirty-two and one-half million 
dollars instead of $65,000,000. At this 
rate, the 7-year program will take 14 
years to complete. I submit we are not 
economizing by cutting down at this time 
the appropriation for aid to airpor’s. 
This work must go forward. Sooner or 
later we are going to have to spend the 
half billion dollars which we authorized 
originally. Putting off that expenditure 
is not a real economy. The need for the 
development of civil airports at the pres- 
ent time is overwhelming. There is a 
huge, pent-up demand which could not 
be satisfied during the war when airport 
construction and improvement were 
brought almost to a complete standstill. 
The materials and manpower needed for 
this purpose had to be devoted to the 
war effort. We desperately need new 
airports and to improve the old ones. 

The Federal Aid to Airports Act rec- 
ognizes that it is as much a Federal re- 
sponsibility as it is a local responsibility 
that a well-planned, Nation-wide system 
of commercial airports be developed for 
the healthy and even growth of the avia- 
tion industry in this country. 

The fact of the matter is that we are 
not getting the airports built that we 
need. The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
granted certificates of necessity and con- 
venience to 350 cities. More than 70 
of these cities are not now being served 
by the air lines because of a lack of 
airport facilities. 

In 1941 the air lines of this country 
owned 350 two-engine passenger planes. 
The air lines now own, as of today, 450 
two-engine passenger planes and 200 
four-engine planes. In 1941 we had 
23,000 private planes. As of today we 
have 90,000 private planes, and by the 
end of 1948 it is estimated that we will 
have 170,000 private planes using the 
airport facilities of this country. Our 
cities were prepared to expend $240,000,- 
000 in excess of the amount which the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
been able to program under the appro- 
priations made so far. 

More and better airports are a very 
important contribution to safety in the 
air, a subject in which we are all inter- 
ested. When we cut down the Federal 
Aid to Airports program, we are cutting 
down on the installation of better light- 
ing facilities, on the improvement of ex- 
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isting runways, on the lengthening of 
runways. Additional runways go a long 
way toward eliminating the stacking of 
airplanes in the air waiting for space 
in which to land. Air traffic is now so 
heavy that the existing airport facili- 
ties, particularly in bad weather, are not 
adequate to cope with it. 

Mr. President, I plead with the Sen- 
ate to restore the appropriation which 
has been reduced by such an unusual 
and heavy cut. We have witnessed in the 
past year one air tragedy after another. 
Many Americans have perished in these 
unfortunate accidents. When we cut 
down appropriations in the name of 
economy, or for any other reason, we 
give great impetus to an already existing 
psychological fear with respect to pres- 
ent air safety which now disturbs the 
minds of many Americans who are tre- 
mendously air conscious. In the name 
of safety alone, and of the saving of 
human lives in the future, the present 
air program should in no wise be im- 
paired or curtailed. 

I submit that the airport program was 
well considered last year, was well 
thought out by Congress at that time. 
It is a 7-year plan. Cities throughout 
the United States agreed with the plan, 
and one after another proceeded to pre- 
pare their own communities to carry 
out the plan by matching Federal funds 
for airports in their various communi- 
ties. 

There is one more point that seems to 
me to be most important. We are all 
anxious to save as much money as pos- 
sible. All we are doing here is putting 
off the spending of money. What hap- 
pens? All that happens as a result of 
the delay in the construction of airports 
is that the desirable airport locations 
are being snapped up for other uses— 
for the building of factories and for 
housing developments. When we get 
around to building these airports in later 
years, we shall find that the only loca- 
tions available are far removed from the 
cities which they are to serve and in loca- 
tions which will require a much greater 
expenditure for grading and conversion 
into airports. 

I am, of course, particularly concerned 
about the effects of this cut on the de- 
velopment of airports in the State of 
Illinois. The largest single project in 
Illinois is Douglas Field in Chicago. That 
is where the Douglas plant was located 
during the war. It was one of the great 
plants which produced munitions and 
instruments of war which helped to de- 
feat the Axis powers. If the Congress 
approves the appropriation in the full 
amount, recommended by the President, 
for the coming fiscal year for the Fed- 
eral airport program, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will contribute $2,868,750 to the 
development of Douglas Field, which will 
be matched by the expenditure by the 
city of Chicago of $8,506,250. This sum 
of over $11,000,000 will be spent almost 
entirely for the acquisition of the land 
required to build the new Chicago air- 
port, which is sorely needed as a link in 
the chain of airports across the country. 
The development of Douglas Field will 
take a long time; the project is an am- 
bitious one, but no more ambitious than 
is required by the size of the city of 
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Chicago and its importance to the econ- 
omy of the Nation. If at this point there 
is a reduction in the appropriation of 
the kind proposed by the committee in- 
stead of the Federal Government con- 
tributing $2,868,750, the Government will 
contribute only $1,788,750, which con- 
stitutes a reduction in the Federal con- 
tribution of $1,080,000. This kind of re- 
duction cannot have any effect except 
to delay and hinder very seriously the 
completion of this airport. It will mean 
that for many more years than are neces- 
sary, air travel in and out of Chicago 
will have to be accommodated by a woe- 
fully inadequate airport. Anyone who 
has traveled into or out of Chicago by 
plane knows that what I am saying is 
correct, so far as the inadequacy of air- 
port facilities in that metropolitan city 
is concerned. 

The city of Chicago is the second larg- 
est city in the United States. The whole 
economy of the Midwest, and in a large 
degree the economy of the United States, 
revolves about the activities carried on 
there. But not only is Chicago impor- 
tant from an economic point of view; 
its strategic location in the center of the 
Midwest area makes it a key point in the 
defense of the United States. Its im- 
portance must be viewed both from the 
point of view of our economy and our 
military security. 

The Douglas Airport will become one 
of the chief airfields of the world. Does 
anyone suppose that we would hesitate 
to spend enormous sums of money in 
the construction and improvement of 
Douglas Field in the event that the safe- 
ty and security of the United States were 
endangered by the threat of a military 
force? No one would hesitate for a mo- 
ment to spend whatever was required to 
strengthen that airport as a military 
matter. 

If I may digress for a moment, I should 
like to make one observation. Every 
time a great emergency arises the Amer- 
ican people rush pell mell to meet the 
emergency, spending billions of dollars, 
much of it needlessly, because they 
would not have to make such large ex- 
penditures had they spent money ahead 
of time in proper planning for an ade- 
quate national defense. Anyone who 
knows anything about the present world 
situation realizes that in the event of war 
in the future, attacks will be from the 
air. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to a statement which ap- 
peared in the press the other day, by the 
great Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, in which he said that if an attack 
were to be made upon us it would come 
from the North and hit first the indus- 
trial centers of Chicago and Detroit. 

Mr. LUCAS. I saw that statement, 
and that is what I am talking about. I 
am stressing the importance of this par- 
ticular section of the country from the 
standpoint of the future defense of the 
Nation. 

It has become tremendously popular 
to save a few million dollars here and 
there, in order to economize, regardless 
of where the cut is rade, If we reduce 
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the program of civil aviation by almost 
one-half, we delay and hamper it to the 
point where, if anything should happen, 
it would cost us billions in the future, 
which we might save by spending a lit- 
tle more money at the present time. I 
contend seriously that any cut in this 
aviation program, realizing what the fu- 
ture may hold in store for us, is utterly 
false economy. 

Because of its location, the city of Chi- 
cago is bound to become the hub of the 
flying universe; and yet for alleged rea- 
sons of economy—which, as I previously 
stated, I deem false economy—we are 
prepared to delay indefinitely the com- 
pletion of Douglas Airport. 

There is another airport in the State 
of Illinois which was built during the 
war. It is not yet quite completed. It 
was built for military reasons. I refer 
to the airport at Quincy, Ul. All that 
the Government has to do is to appro- 
priate $86,000 of Federal funds to com- 
plete that airport. The airport in Quincy 
has been given a certificate of neces- 
sity and convenience by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. The air lines are anxious 
to accommodate travelers in and out of 
Quincy with air-line service, but because 
of a lack of adequate facilities that can- 
not now be done. An administration 
building is desperately needed, additional 
aprons must be built, adequate access 
roads must be constructed, and public 
utilities must be furnished to the build- 
ing area. If the committee action stands, 
there will be no Federal contribution at 
all for the required construction. The 
Quincy Airport was constructed during 
the war and needs to be completed with 
all convenient speed. A reduction in the 
appropriation would mean that there 
would be no Federal contribution. The 
citizens of Quincy voted for a bond issue 
of $200,000 back in 1941 for the construc- 
tion of an airport. They took a chance, 
because they earnestly wanted an airport 
that would link their city with the air- 
ways of the Nation. Yet the proposed 
reduction in Federal aid to airports would 
leave them with nothing. The public- 
spirited citizens of that community are 
going to have to do without Federal funds 
next year in the development of their 


airport. 

In the city of Springfield additional 
approach zones must be constructed; an 
administration building is sorely needed. 
The CAA proposed to match a contribu- 
tion of the city of Springfield of $276,500 
with Federal funds of $250,000. Under 
the committee proposal the Federal Gov- 
ernment would contribute nothing to the 
construction of an airport at Springfield. 

Mr. President, here is the capital of 
the State of Illinois; here is the home of 
Abraham Lincoln; here is the place 
where Abraham Lincoln is buried. The 
city has a wonderful airport. As the 
result of a great deal of civic pride in 
the city of Springfield the airport is just 
about to be completed. If we pass the 
appropriation bill which has been passed 
by the House of Representatives and 
reported by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate, we will delay the com- 
Pletion of that important airport. 

I have never been able to understand 
why it is that the Congress of the United 
States, once it begins a building program 
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of some kind, will delay the progress of 
the project. I just cannot understand 
it. In other words, the Federal Gov- 
ernment. encourages a community to go 
ahead and says to that community, “We 
will match funds with you in the event 
you want to construct an airport or a 
water system in your city,” or whatever 
it may be in the way of a civic project, 
then it finally turns thumbs down, and 
later on says, “We have not the money. 
You will have to wait.” I have never 
been able to understand that. That is 
exactly what we are doing in connec- 
tion with the airport program. If we 
do not want it we should not have 
started it in the first place; we should 
not have passed the law last year; we 
should not have gone throughout the 
United States of America and encour- 
aged one municipality after another to 
go into this kind of a program, with the 
Federal Government matching funds. 

The city of Decatur is prepared to 
spent $300,000 to be matched by CAA 
funds. Applications are now pending 
from the air lines to go in and out of 
that city. But unless an administra- 
tion building is . rovided. obviously there 
can be no use of the airport facilities 
which are now in that city. 

The city of Champaign is prepared to 
spend $72,500 to be matched by Federal 
funds. Both of these projects would re- 
ceive no Federal funds whatsoever if 
the committee action stands. In total, 
it would mean that for the State of Illi- 
nois, there would be a contribution of 
Federal funds of only $1,788,750, which 
would be used exclusively in connection 
with the Douglas airport if the commit- 
tee action is sustained; whereas, other- 
wise, there would have been a Federal 
contribution of $3,577,250 for fiscal 1948 
matched by Illinois contributions of $9,- 
241,250. All of the airports I have men- 
tioned, with the exception of Douglas 
Field, are class-4 airports. Douglas 
Field would be a class-5 airport. 

Class 4 and class 5 airports are being 
affected as a result of this cut. That is 
the kind of airport that is obviously 
essential for Nation-wide travel. 

Refusing Federal funds for the con- 
struction of airports means, for the most 
part, that airport facilities which are 
partially completed, some of which were 
constructed as a matter of military 
necessity during the war, are not going 
to be used in the near future. It means 
that we shall leave these facilities un- 
developed for more years than are 
necessary. To my mind, that is not 
economy. That is waste. I cannot un- 
derstand an economy drive that post- 
pones the maximum utilization of the 
resources of this country. 

I note in the committee report that 
one of the reasons assigned for reducing 
funds for airports is that the committee 
is of the opinion that Federal funds 
should not be allocated for building con- 
struction at the present time, in view of 
the housing situation in this country. 
This painstaking regard for the difficul- 
ties in the present housing situation is 
in marked contrast with the attitude of 
the Republican leadership regarding the 
Federal controls of housing. 

House bill 3203, now awaiting the sig- 
nature of the President, removes all con- 
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trols of building materials over housing 


and other construction, with the excep- 
tion of controls over amusement and 
recreation projects. This, of course, is 
perfectly in line with the desire to dump 
Government controls as fast as possible. 
But what it means is that we shall 
have fewer houses for veterans. It 
means that there is no limitation on the 
size of a house, and valuable building 
materials may go into luxurious man- 
sions, beach cottages can be constructed, 
siphoning off materials that are needed 
for the construction of permanent-type 
houses. It means that the steel indus- 
try is no longer under any obligation to 
see to it that a certain quantity of steel 
goes into the manufacture of bath tubs, 
furnaces, building hardware, electrical 
wiring devices, and so forth, We are 
going to have fewer of these as a result 
of the removal of controls. Our precious 
building materials are now free to go, 
without limitation, into factories, stores, 
public utilities; and the builders of 
houses will just have to get into the 
race to get materials to build houses 
with. But when it comes to reducing 
appropriations for the construction of 
airports, we forget what we did with 
respect to housing, and insist that the 
needs for veterans’ houses is such that 
we cannot afford to build administration 
buildings on airports, which are an 
urgent civilian and military necessity. 
I do not find any consistency in this 
attitude. 

Mr. President, as I understand the sit- 
uation, the real reason this cut took place 
is the fact that last year Congress appro- 
priated $45,000,000, and that sum was 
allotted to class 1, 2, and 3 airports, and 
as a result of what the Board did in the 
allocation of funds, more or less com- 
mitting itself to class 1, 2, and 3 airports, 
class 4 and 5 airports have suffered. i 

The Appropriations Committee is now 
taking the position, while it is not a mat- 
ter of record, that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board had no right to allot what it did 
and therefore they are giving the Board 
& little punishment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas, 

Mr. CONNALLY. With respect to the 
$45,000,000 which the Senator has men- 
tioned, will they get that $45,000,000 in 
98 to the appropriation, or is that 
out? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; it is not out. As I 
understand, it is allotted to communities 
that have class 1, 2, and 3 airports, and 
in the event that those communities can 
finally comply with the regulations Taid 
down by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
they will get that money. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They will get the 
balance of the $45,000,000? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And then, in addi- 
Hon, what we give them in the present 
b 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am in sympathy 
with the Senator’s views on this subject. 
There are a couple of cases in my State 
of the character mentioned by the 
Senator. 
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Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. There are cases all over the 
country just like those I am talking 
about. There are cases in the State of 
Nebraska, the home State of my friend, 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Wuerry], the majority whip, I am sure 
he will be interested in them. Iam sure 
he might be interested in the situation 
in Omaha and North Platte. 

The fifth region has included in Sen- 
ate Document No. 14 a $400,000 adminis- 
tration building. They do not, however, 
mention it in their justification. At 
North Platte the fifth region proposes 
development of a new building area to 
permit adequate clearance between run- 
ways and buildings so that an instru- 
ment landing system can be installed. 
Included in the project is a terminal 
building. 

The Senator from Nebraska will not 
get that under this appropriation. 

The Senators from Michigan [Mr. 
Ferguson and Mr. VANDENBERG] might 
be interested in Saginaw and Battle 
Creek. This is a DLA airport and funds 
are needed now to convert certain mili- 
tary buildings to civil use and to provide 
the first unit of a permanent adminis- 
tration building. This is a scheduled 
stop on PCA and is also used by several 
intrastate carriers. At Battle Creek the 
prewar administration building and cer- 
tain other facilities are deemed inade- 
quate. They should be rehabilitated or 
replaced now. 

Recommendations have been made, 
and if we carry out the airport program 
as voted on last year, irrespective of poli- 
tics, these objectives will be accom- 
plished, 

Both Senators from Massachusetts 
may be interested in the project at Wor- 
cester. There is no adequate adminis- 
tration building at the airport there at 
the present time. They have set up 
$100,000 for that purpose. 

I know that both Senators from Ne- 
vada are interested in the project at Las 
Vegas, Nev. The administration build- 
ing proposed there is an important part 
of the completely new airport there. The 
people of the Midwest, where are found 
the wide-open spaces, need all the air- 
ports and all the airport facilities they 
can obtain, in order to get in and out 
of that section of the country. 

Iam sure the Senators from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. STEWART] are 
interested in the situation at Memphis. 
The Second Region there says that a 
new administration building is sorely 
needed in order to accommodate the pas- 
sengers from 52 scheduled flights daily, 
provided by five major air lines. 

We also find that at Nashville, Berry 
Field, which is served by two air lines 
with 52 scheduled flights daily, needs re- 
lief from the passenger-handling stand- 
point, which can be accomplished by the 
construction of an administration build- 
ing. We are informed that the existing 
building is entirely inadequate to accom- 
modate present-day air travel. 

Mr. President, to accommodate pres- 
ent-day air travel is what all of us are 
trying to do. 

The two Senators from Maryland no 
doubt are interested in the construction 
of a proposed administration building at 
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Cumberland, Md. A temporary frame 

. building there, which is grossly inade- 
quate, serves as an administration build- 
ing at the present time, so we are in- 
formed. That is a class 5 airport, and 
the TWA has applied to the Board for 
permission to operate there. If TWA 
is granted permission to operate there, 
a permanent administration building 
will be needed. 

A similar situation exists at Salisbury, 
Md., where there is no administration 
building at the present time. Chesa- 
peake Airways are now operating inter- 
state schedules there, and several other 
air lines are interested. 

Also from the list we find that there is 
need for an administration building at 
Nogales, N. Mex., and Tucson, Ariz. 
The Senators from those States no doubt 
are interested in those projects, which 
also are listed in the report which I have 
received. 

Mr. President, it is only necessary to 
run down the list to find one place after 
another where the funds can be used 
advantagecusly in the interest of safety, 
in the interest of security, in the interest 
of the further development of a program 
of aviation. Whoever attempts to stop 
the development of aviation in this 
country for a few million dollars, in my 
humble opinion, will be doing a disservice 
to the safety and security of the very 
Nation all of us love. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to tell my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, that I entirely agree with him. 
At this point I should like to call a par- 
ticular matter to the attention of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The Senator from Illinois has been 
talking about the provision on page 11 
of the report. I realize that it is not a 
part of the act, but at that point in the 
report the committee states: 

The committee is of the opinion Federal 
funds should not be allocated for building 
construction at the present time in view of 
the housing situation in this country. 


Then the report goes on to say that ad- 
ministration buildings and other neces- 
sary buildings at airports can be de- 
ferred. 

The Senator from Illinois has given 
several examples of where the proposed 
cuts might result in false economy, and 
I specifically wish to ask the Senator 
from Minnesota today about that mat- 
ter. I shall give him an example which 
I think is even more compelling than 
some of those the Senator from Illinois 
has mentioned. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have 
picked out only a few, at random. This 
situation exists all over the United 
States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course it does. 

Mr. President, the Congress has com- 
mitted itself to a Federal airport pro- 
gram; and relying on the grants-in-aid, 
many communities, as pointed out by the 
Senator from Illinois, including the 


great cities of Chicago and Springfield. £ 


Ill., have proceeded in good faith under 
that program, and have bonded them- 
selves and thus have obtained money 
with which to build airports. 
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Out in my section of the country, the 
city of Seattle and the city of Tacoma, 
through the medium of the port of Seat- 
tle, have spent a great deal of money, 
and have bonded themselves in that con- 
nection, for the purpose of building a 
huge airport between Seattle and Ta- 
coma, serving a population of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 people. There is no 
adequate airport in Tacoma, a city of 
180,000 people. Seattle's Boeing Field 
is inadequate, because the Boeing Co. 
itself uses that field most of the time. 
I think there are approximately 80 sched- 
ules a day going in and out of that field 
to Alaska, Hawaii, and the Orient, and 
three of four major air lines serve 
Seattle. 

The people of those communities bond- 
ed themselves and obtained money with 
which to build the airport, and the Fed- 
eral Government gave them a very gen- 
erous sum—over $1,700,000, as I recall— 
for the other parts of the airport. 
Everything is ready except the build- 
ings; there is nothing there but the run- 
ways. 

The air lines have made contracts with 
the port of Seattle to move out there, 
and all the flights are scheduled there, 
into what we call the Bow Lake Airport. 

If that airport stands idle for lack of 
administration buildings, the result will 
be not only to jeopardize the activity by 
air through the natural gateway to the 
Orient, but, in addition, approximately 
a million people will not have the use 
of that airport. 

As I have said, all that remains to be 
done is to construct the buildings there. 
The contracts have already been made. 

I appreciate that the language to 
which I have referred is not an absolute 
prohibition; but I say to the Senator 
from Minnesota that I am fearful that 
when the port of Seattle and the rep- 
resentatives of the other worthy projects 
which have been mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois come to the CAA for 
an allocation—and in the case at Bow 
Lake, all that is needed is the adminis- 
tration buildings; everything else is com- 
pleted—the CAA will say, “Well, we 
would like to do this for you, but you 
know what the Senators told us,”—and 
they will quote page 11 of the report. 

I hope the Senator from Minnesota 
will clear up this matter as it applies to 
very worthy projects, such as I believe 
the Bow Lake Airport in Seattle is, and 
also many of those mentioned by the 
Senator from Illinois, so that when their 
representatives appear before the CAA 
for allocations for those projects, the al- 
locations will be made. That will result 
in greater economy to the Government 
and in the Government’s keeping faith 
in the development of great airports, 
such as the one I have mentioned. 

So I hope the Senator from Minnesota 
will make clear for the record that this 
is not a prohibition against a grant-in- 
aid for that project. 

I think the Senator from Illinois prob- 
ably has the same question in mind. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, of course, 
the language in the report is not an ab- 
solute prohibition. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BALL. It was the opinion of the 
subcommittee, in going over the projects 
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listed for the fiscal year, covering this 
$65,000,000 budget request, that an ex- 
ceptional amount of building and con- 
struction was listed. We came across 
several airports—notably, one at Toledo, 
I believe—where they have an adminis- 
tration building now, and they need a 
new one, as Many airports do, and they 
were going to use the funds for that pur- 
pose. 

The committee was of the opinion that 
in cutting down the appropriation, such 
buildings, which are not obsolutely es- 
sential to the operation of the airport, 
should be among the first projects cut 
down. 

Of course, the situation the Senator 
mentions, where an airport is completed 
insofar as the runways are concerned, 
and where an administration building 
and a control tower are needed for the 
operation of the airport, presents a situa- 
tion which falls into an entirely different 
category. I know the committee had no 
intention of forbidding that kind of proj- 
255 and of course the language does not 

0 so. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the reply of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, I wish to read one paragraph of 
a statement which was put into the 
Recorp a few days ago by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], in which he challenged 
the figures contained in the committee 
report concerning buildings. He con- 
tends that the report is misleading. He 
said: 

The $25,200,000 quoted represents total 
costs of buildings in a contemplated 1948 
budget of $65,000,000. Actually the Federal 
money represented in the proposed building 
construction is approximately $12,500,000 of 
the $65,000,000. With the 1948 appropriation 
reduced to $32,500,000 from the $65,000,000 it 
is likely that the portion of the funds to be 
expended on buildings will also be reduced 
50 percent or $6,500,000. 


One other point, and then I shall yield 
the floor. 

Paragraph (b) of section 5 of Public 
Law 377, Seventy-ninth Congress, to pro- 
vide Federal aid for the development of 
public airports, is as follows: 

For the purpose of carrying out this act 
with respect to projects in the several States, 
annual appropriations amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $500,000,000 are hereby authorized 
to be made to the Administrator over a period 
of seven fiscal years, beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. The appro- 
priation for any such fiscal year shall not 
exceed $100,000,000 and shall remain avail- 
able until June 30, 
expended. 


In other words, Mr. President, Con- 
gress solemnly authorized an appropria- 
tion for projects in States in the amount 
of half a billion dollars, to be spent in 
the next seven fiscal years, no appro- 
priation to be made in any 1 year of 
over $100,000,000. The Congress of the 
United States laid down that law in the 
way of an authorization of half a bil- 
lion dollars, to be spent over a period of 
7 years, and went throughout this coun- 
try, to the cities and States, saying, 
This is what the law is, and you can 
depend on the Congress to carry it out,” 
yet the first opportunity we get, we break 
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faith with the States and the communi- 
ties where these air programs have been 
established. 

Mr. President, that is exactly what the 
Committee on Appropriations is doing in 
many cases. It is legislating. The 
Committees on Appropriations of the 
House and the Senate are taking the 
power of legislation in their own hands, 
and defying a law which was passed by 
the Congress of the United States, and 
they are doing it times without number. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LUCAS. Just a moment, until I 
finish. They are doing it times without 
number, in order to make a record of 
economy. 

Mr. President, of course the Congress 
can turn this amendment down, or it 
can follow the edicts of the Congress as 
laid down in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, a year ago. But certainly when 
Congress said in the law I have quoted 
that the States and the municipalities 
throughout the country were entitled to 
a 7-year program, half a billion dollars 
to be spent in that length of time, they 
had a right to rely upon the Congress 
as passing the law in good faith. Under 
the present appropriations, it will take 
14 years, instead of 7. This is the wrong 
approach. The people expecting the 
program to be carried out according to 
law will be angry and disappointed. 

I now yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Illinois how 
many times he has heard the argument 
made on the floor of the Senate, when it 
was considering a bill authorizing appro- 
priations of various sums of money, that 
an authorization is not the same as an 
appropriation. It is a maximum limit, 
and the Committee on Appropriations 
and the Congress can later decide how 
much they think really is needed for a 
particular activity. The Senator is using 
the argument in reverse now—that an 
authorization is the same as an appro- 
priation. I do not know why we have 
a Committee on Appropriations, if that is 
true. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor is partially correct and partially 
wrong. The point I am making is that 
after we passed this law last year we went 
out to the States and the cities through- 
out the country and said, “Here is the 
program. It is a 7-year program.” We 
said definitely, “We cannot spend over 
$100,000,000 a year on this program.” It 
seems to me that if we delay the program 
by failing to appropriate in line with the 
authorization made on the 7-year plan 
we are breaking faith with the communi- 
ties throughout America. Congress said, 
“You can depend on us to go through 
with a 7-year program. You can have 
this. We will authorize it, and we au- 
thorize it on a 7-year basis.” We say to 
Tulsa, Okla., for example, “You are going 
to get this money over a period of 7 years 
in order to take care of this airport of 
yours.” But they do not get it. In other 
words, the first year they do not get any 
money at all, after they have gone ahead 
and laid their plans, in Tulsa, Okla., in 
line with the money they are supposed to 
get from the Federal Government. It 


does seem to me that under those circum- 
stances the people of Tulsa, Okla., would 
have every right to conclude the Federal 
Congress was breaking faith with an obli- 
gation due their city. I may be wrong 
about that, but I think I am right. I 
think I understand the situation. I see 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore] smiling. I do 
not know whether there is an airport in 
Tulsa or not. Perhaps he would like to 
tell us whether there is one or not. 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; we have the finest 
airport in the world in Tulsa. 

Mr.LUCAS. Thatis wonderful. Iam 
glad to know it, and I am glad the airport 
was built before he had to depend on this 
7-year plan, which is now being post- 
poned to 14 years. I suppose next year 
it will be postponed to 21 years at the 
rate we are now proceeding. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The situation is 
even worse when a city goes ahead with 
a 2- or 3-year plan, as in the case of a 
port district or county or State, and gets 
an airport half built, then the contract 
is canceled, and the equipment is moved. 
It costs more when they have to resume 
construction. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Federal Govern- 
ment lays out a plan for the city of 
Quincy, III., and says, “You go ahead, 
and we will take care of you next year, 
because this is what the Congress has 
said.” Men are sent from the CAA to 
the city of Quincy to make a contract 
with them, then after the city has voted 
bonds to prepare for the airport, the 
Congress comes along and says, “No, we 
will economize on you,” and stops the 
construction of the airport before it gets 
started; and it may be made worthless 
because of the delay. 

I think Congress stultifies itself every 
time it does a thing of this kind to the 
people of America, when we pass a law 
providing for a program 1 year and 
tell the country, “Yes, you can go ahead, 
and you may depend on it,” and then the 
next year the Congress puts the meat- 
ax to it and says, “We do not think 
Quincy is entitled to an airport, and we 
do not think Seattle is entitled to an air- 
port, because we want to make a record 
of economy in this Republican Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. President, that is the whole sit- 
uation in a nutshell. I yield the floor. 

Mr. President, at this time I offer my 
amendment, which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 51, line 9, 
it is proposed to strike out 832,500,000“ 
and insert “$65,000,000”, and strike out 
the remainder of the language under the 
heading “Federal aid to airport program, 
Federal Airport Act.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois ask for a vote 
on his amendment? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. First I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 
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Mr. MURRAY. I should like to make 
an inquiry of the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Batu], in charge 
of the bill. What action has been taken 
with reference to the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce? Has that 
matter already been acted upon? 

Mr. BALL. That was acted upon yes- 
terday. I may say the Senate increased 
the House allowance by $375,000, pro- 
viding for 17 field offices which were 
eliminated by the House. The purpose 
of that increase was to provide for at 
least one field office in every State. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
informed that the Commerce Depart- 
ment made a very careful study of this 
matter and decided that the sum of 
$4,069,000 was the minimum amount re- 
quired to continue the services of 77 field 
offices during the fiscal year 1948. The 
allowance made by the Senate committee 
will be totally insufucient to maintain 
those offices in an efficient manner. It 
will not provide the proper staffs to 
enable them to conduct the affairs of 
those offices in such manner as to be of 
any service whatever to the small busi- 
ness concerns of the country that use 
them. 

Mr. BALL. I will say to the Senator 
from Montana that it is proposed to close 
a number of offices that have been open 
in the last half of the current fiscal year. 
The staff will be about the same in the 
offices that will be left. 

I may say that the Senator from Mon- 
tana is correct in his statement that the 
Department asked for restoration of the 
full budget request for the field offices. 
The Department, however, did not justi- 
fy the restoration to the satisfaction of 
the committee. The Department could 
not show us that there was enough busi- 
ness at the field offices to justify the 
amount requested. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
informed by the Commerce Department 
that the offices which will remain and 
operate under the proposed appropria- 
tion will have to function with about 
50 percent of the personnel they have 
had, and consequently will not be able 
to render the character of service that 
was intended to be rendered by the Com- 
merce Department. The staff of special- 
ists trained especially to serve the small 
business concerns will be completely 
eliminated, the Department informs me. 
Instead, each larger office that remains 
would operate with merely two general- 
ized staffs, one dealing with foreign trade 
and the other with domestic trade and 
industry. The adoption of the amend- 
ment recommended by the Senate com- 
mittee will not correct this understaff- 
ing of the field offices. It seems to me 
it would be much better to discontinue 
them entirely than to have offices set up 
over the country which will not be prop- 
erly staffed, which will not be able to 
render efficient and satisfactory service, 
and which will result in a mere boon- 
doggling program. I, for one, would 
rather see the program entirely elimi- 
nated, if it is not going to be conducted 
in a manner in which it can render sat- 
isfactory and efficient service to the 
small business concerns of the country. 

Mr. BALL. The amount added by 
the committee for 17 field offices pro- 
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vided for four employees each, which is 
what the Department of Commerce in- 
formed the sponsor of the amendment 
would be needed. These field offices do 
not originate the informational material 
which is furnished the businessmen 
making inquiries. They are purely serv- 
ice offices. All they do is handle the in- 
quiries. The information is gathered at 
the Washington office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does the Senator as- 
sume that under the new arrangement 
they will be able to furnish the neces- 
sary inforriation and assistance and 
give the needed advice to the small busi- 
ness concerns all over the United States? 

Mr. BALL, They cannot furnish all 
the advice that is necessary to small 
business, but they can certainly furnish 
two or three times the amount of serv- 
ice which the Bureau was able to furnish 
before the war, because they have two 
or three times as many employees now 
for the field service as they had then, 
and more offices. 

Mr. MURRAY. I understand that 
during the war many hundreds of thou- 
sands of small concerns disappeared 
from the scene, and since that time many 
hundreds of thousands of new concerns 
have been brought into operation. The 
new small-business concerns will not be 
equipped with the proper managerial 
advice and understanding that is neces- 
sary for them to be successful. The pro- 
gram set up last year by the Commerce 
Department was intended to assist the 
small concerns in meeting the problems 
which will arise as the result of the com- 
petition that is now developing, and 
various other problems that will arise 
as the result of changing conditions. 
These small concerns will find them- 
selves unable to cope with present con- 
ditions unless they have some very com- 
petent advice and assistance. 

It seems to me that it is very impor- 
tant to the country that these small 
concerns be kept in operation. A great 
many thousand of them will probably 
go bankrupt in the near future unless 
they are given this kind of advice and 
assistance. It will be of no help to 
them, after they reach the brink of bank- 
ruptcy, to try to give them assistance. 
Now is the time, when they are getting 
started, to have the kind of assistance 
which the Commerce Department has 
gone to a great deal of trouble to pro- 
vide. It has established and placed in 
operation an organization to provide 
such assistance, and now we come along 
and destroy the whole thing. 

It seems to me that the whole purpose 
is merely to make a record for the Re- 
publican Party, to show that they are 
saving some funds. It seems to me that 
that is an unwise economy program. It 
will do a great deal of injury to the 
small concerns of the country. I think 
the Senate should reconsider the ques- 
tion, and restore the funds reauested by 
the Commerce Department. Unless we 
do that, I believe that we should elimi- 
nate the entire program, because in my 
judgment it will become nothing but a 
boondoggling activity which will bring 
discredit to the Commerce Department 
and the Nation, and will do a great deal 
of damage. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate reconsider the 
action 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pending question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas]. 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hill ers 
Baldwin Hoey O'Conor 
Ball Holland O'Daniel 
Barkley Ives O'Mahoney 
Bricker Jenner Overton 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Brooks Johnston, S. C. 
Bushfield Kilgore Revercomb 
Butler Knowland Robertson, Va. 
Byrd Langer Robertson, Wyo, 
Capper Lodge Russell 
Lucas Saltonstall 

Cooper McCarran Sparkman 
Donnell ý Stewart 
Downey McClellan Taft 
Dworshak McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender McGrath Tydings 

n McKellar Umstead 
Flanders McMahon Vandenberg 
Pulbright Magnuson Watkins 
Green Malone Wherry 
Gurney Martin White 
Ha Millikin Wiley 
Hawkes Moore Williams 
Hayden Morse Wilson 


Hickenlooper Murray 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Seventy-eight Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I want to 
take just a few minutes in which to 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois. He is proposing 
to double the amount in the bill for the 
Federal Air Force program. The sum of 
thirty-two and a half million dollars is 
provided in the bill, and the Senator 
wants to increase that amount to $65,- 
000,000, which is the budget estimate. 
Much of his argument was a reprimand 
of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee for having the temerity, apparently, 
not to appropriate the $100,000,000 a 
year which is authorized in the author- 
izing act. Apparently it is wrong for the 
Congress not to appropriate the full 
amount authorized, although it was per- 
fectly all right for the President of the 
United States to freeze $41,000,000 of the 
$45,000,000 appropriated last year for 
this program. 

Mr. President, on page 883 of the 
House hearings Representative STEFAN, 
the chairman of a subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, in 
questioning Mr. Wright, developed the 
fact of the Presidential freeze of $41,- 
000,000 of this fiscal year’s funds, and 
also the fact that out of the total of 
$110,000,000, $45,000,000 last year and 
$65,000,000 in the budget request of this 
year, the CAA, which administers this 
program, actually expected to spend only 
$54,000,000. The other $56,000,000 would 
be committed during the fiscal year 1948, 
but not spent until after July 1, 1948. 
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So that all the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees have done has 
been to deduct two and a half million 
dollars from the $56,000,000 which 
might have been obligated in the fiscal 
year 1948 but not spent under the pro- 
gram proposed by the CAA. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am wondering 
why the CAA gave the budget an esti- 
mate of $65,000,000 as the amount they 
could spend for this program if they 
said they could spend only the amount 
which the Senator suggests. 

Mr. BALL. I cannot explain why the 
CAA does certain things. I was quoting 
from the House hearings in which Mr. 
Wright said that all they expected 
to be able to spend during 1948 was 
$55,000,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But they asked the 
budget for even more than $65,000,000. 

Mr. BALL. They asked the budget for 
$85,000.000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, 
they must have estimated that they could 
spend somewhere in the vicinity of 
$85,000,000; but the budget said the 
amount should be $65,000,000. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. Wright told the House 
Appropriations Committee that he could 
not spend over $55,000,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So the Senate 
committee gave him $32,000,000? 

Mr. BALL. No. I am coming to that 
point. The CAA incidentally told the 
staff of the Senate committee last April 
that they expected to have obligated, of 
the $45,000,000 appropriated for this 
fiscal year, by June 1, $21,000,000. In the 
hearings toward the last of May they had 
obligated exactly $2,200,116. That is all 
that has been obligated of the $45,000,- 
000 appropriated for this fiscal year, plus 
$600,000 for administrative expense. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, there is a dif- 
ference between an obligation and an 
allotment, but I think the Senator will 
agree that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has been allotted part of this amount. 

Mr. BALL. According to their own 
figures on page 424 of the Senate hear- 
ings, they have allocated—which is an 
entirely different thing from obligated— 
exactly $36,284,662, and that includes 
$1,000,000 for future administrative ex- 
pense. That leaves $9,000,000 of last 
year’s $49,000,000 unallocated and, un- 
obligated and available to go on imme- 
diately with the program of the larger 
airports. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. The only point I want 
to make with respect to the allocation of 
this fund is that it is certainly a moral 
obligation. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
has contracts with communities, and the 
communities are still trying to comply 
with the regulations laid down by the- 
Civil Aeronautics Board. While it is not 
strictly a legal obligation, it is a moral 
obligation, and we cannot get away 
from it. 

Mr. BALL. I agree with the Senator, 
if the community finally goes along. Let 
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me tell the Senator how these funds 
were committed, as Mr. Wright calls it. 
The airport plan, which had to be pub- 
lished before any commitments of the 
“fund could be made, was finally pub- 
lished on January 15 of this year, and 
on that same date Mr. Wright sent out 
letters committing virtually all the funds. 
Since that time many of the commit- 
ments have fallen through because many 
of the smaller communities, when they 
find out how much it is going to cost 
them to maintain a class 1, 2, or 3 air- 
port according to CAA standards, decide 
that it is too expensive, that the main- 
tenance cost will be too large, and they 
abandon the project and decide to get 
along as best they can with their own 
funds. 

The junior Senator from Virginia 
Mr. Ropertson] was just calling to my 
attention the fact that in Virginia, in a 
little community of approximately 600 
people, CAA has allocated $100,000 to 
build an airport. That little village will 
never be able to afford the $5,000 or 
$6,000 or $10,000 annual maintenance 
cost of that airport, and it is a ridiculous 
allocation of funds. 

A great many of those allocations will 
not become obligations, because the local 
communities will cancel out, and those 
canceled funds then will be available 
in the Administrator's discretion to be 
applied to appropriations for class IV 
and class V airports, where the work, in 
the opinion of the subcommittee, is most 
essential. 

In the subcommittee we tried to secure 
the adoption of language which would 
require the Administrator, as the spon- 
sors to whom funds have been commit- 
ted cancel out, to use the balance for 
the larger airports in the same States. 
Such a provision was objected to on a 
point of order, because it would lessen 
the Administrator’s discretion, and was 
not in the bill. But the Administrator 
has that discretion, and in my opinion 
he should exercise it as the smaller air- 
ports cancel out. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, the rea- 
son why many of the funds were not 
actually allocated and committed was 
that the program was started only last 
year. Many of the communities had to 
issue bonds, and in many cases elections 
were needed. Materials were hard to 
obtain. This program was intended to 
be accelerated as the years go by and 
as expenditures under the so-called 
7-year plan were made. 

Under the action of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, whereas last 
year, at the beginning of the plan, $45,- 
000,000 was given for these purposes, at 
a time when in many cases the com- 
munities were not quite ready to expend 
the entire amounis, yet today, instead of 
moving forward with the plan, our com- 
mittee proposes that the amount of the 
appropriation be reduced to $32,000,000 
for this year, whereas there will be many 
more commitments and obligations and 
actual contracts. 

I was just talking to the general man- 
ager of the port of Seattle’s Bow Lake 
Airport.” They have already contracted 
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for the buildings. The Government 
already has spent $4,500,000 there. The 
big expenditures incident to the comple- 
tion of the airport, in the interest of 
that community and in the interest of 
the Government, should come in the 
next few years. 

It seems to me that to revert to what 
was done last year does not give an ac- 
curate comparison, in view of the con- 
ditions. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator himself has reverted to that. 

As a matter of fact, only $2,500,000 
has been obligated from the appropria- 
tion made last year, leaving an unobli- 
gated balance of approximately $42,- 
000,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That happened be- 
cause. they were not ready to proceed 
at that time. 

Mr. BALL. In addition, the present 
bill provides $32,000,000, which will make 
a total of approximately $75,000,000 of 
unobligated funds which will be avail- 
able to the CAA for obligation and ex- 
penditure in the fiscal year 1948. If that 
is not an extensive program, I do not 
know what it is, particularly in view 
of Mr, Wright’s own statement before 
the House committee that all they felt 
they could actually spend in 1948 was 
$55,000,000, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is a far cry 
from $32,000,000. 

Mr. BALL. But they will have $74,- 
000,000 in all, and all they believe they 
will be able to spend is $55,000,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Much of that is 
committed. 

Mr. BALL. Iam sorry; it is not com- 
mitted. They wrote a letter saying: 

If we can reach a sponsor’s agreement and 
sign a contract with you, the money is here. 


But they have signed contracts for only 
approximately $2,000,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The communities 
have gone ahead, but it has taken ap- 
proximately a year for them to get ready. 
There is a moral obligation. Of course, 
the contracts have not actually been 
signed on the dotted line; but many of 
the communities have held elections, and 
many of them now are ready to go ahead. 
It took about a year to get the program 
started. 

Mr. BALL. Yes; and Mr. Wright said, 
as shown at page 883 of the House com- 
mittee record, that he expected, even if 
he received the full budget estimate of 
$65,000,000, plus the balance of the $45-, 
000,000 which was appropriated this year, 
to actually spend only $54,000,000 or $55,- 
000,000 during the fiscal year 1948. He 
wanted the other $56,000,000 as a cushion 
which he could obligate this year, for 
expenditure after July 1, 1948. 

By the action taken by the House and 
by the action of the Senate committee, 
that amount is cut down; we have cut 
down the amount the CAA can obligate 
this year, for expenditure in future years. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
program was studied over a long period 
of time. The Congress fixed a specified 
sum to be spent over a period of years, 
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and specified that not over $100,000,000 
would be spent in any 1 year. 

Today the country is, for the first time, 
beginning to go forward with this pro- 
gram. As stated by the Senator from 
Minnesota, the program could not be set 
up, anc was not set up until about Jan- 
uary of this year. The allocations were 
made thereafter. 

But after the allocations were made, 
in many instances the communities were 
required to conduct bond elections. 
They had to find ways and means to 
match the Federal money. The begin- 
ning of the program has been somewhat 
retarded because of that fact. 

But the program is in the minds of 
the people, because today in the United 
States our communities are much more 
air-minded than ever before. 

If we were to tell some of the small 
communities that they could not have 
an airport, we would greatly discourage 
the people of those communities, because 
they are looking forward to commerce by 
air, and rightly so. If we are to become 
a commercial nation—and if we do not, 
it is highly doubtful thas we shall ever 
be able to pay off our obligations—we 
must keep abreast of commerce by air, 
and the airport program is an important 
part of that activity. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in 
keeping with the promises we have made 
to the people of the respective States and 
communities, we should carry on the pro- 
gram for this year. The amount of the 
budget estimate should be restored. 
There is no question that the restoration 
of the amount of the budget estimate 
should take place now. The total amount 
will be nowhere near $100,000,000, the 
amount fixed as a limit for expenditure 
in any 1 year. This matter has been 
studied by the Bureau of the Budget and 
by the communities and by the CAA. 
Unquestionably the amount of the budget 
estimate should be restored, and I un- 
derstand that the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois proposes that that 
be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
demanded and ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. CAIN] is 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. The Senator from Washing- 
ton, if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness 
in his family. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED], ~ 
who is necessarily absent, has a general 
pair with the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Wacnger]. The Senator from Kan- 
sas, if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 
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The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corvon}, the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Ecton], and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SmirH] are unavoidably de- 
tained. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. CHAVEZ] 
and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. TAY- 
tor], who are unavoidably detained, 
would vote “yea,” if present. 

The Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GerorcE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr, 
EAsTLanD] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], who are absent 
on public business, would vote “yea,” if 
present. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], 
who is absent by leave of the Senate, hav- 
ing been appointed a delegate to the 
International Labor Conference at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, would vote “yea,” if 
present. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. 
Wacner], who is absent because of ill- 
ness, has a general pair with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Reen], and would vote 
“yea,” if present. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—38 

Aiken Johnson, Colo. O’Conor 
Barkley Johnston, 8. C. O'Mahoney 
Connally Kilgore Overton 
Downey Lucas Pepper 
Ellender McCarran Russell 
Flanders McCarthy Sparkman 
Pulbright McClellan Stewart 

McFarland ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Hatch McGrath Tydings 
Hayden McMahon Umstead 
Hill Magnuson po hea is 
Hoey jurray Wilson 
Holland — — 

NAYS—39 

Baldwin Gurney 

Hawkes O Danlel 
Bricker Hickenlooper Revercomb 

Ives Robertson, Va 
Brooks Jenner Robertson, Wyo. 
Bushfield Knowland Saltonstall 
Butler Langer Taft 
Byrd Lodge Vandenberg 
Capper lar Wherry 
Cooper Malone White 
Donnell Martin Wiley 
Dworshak Millikin Williams 
Ferguson Moore Young 

NOT VOTING—I8 
Brewster Eastland Smith 
Buck Ecton Taylor 
Cain George Thomas, Utah 
Capehart Kem Thye 
Chavez Maybank Tobey 
Cordon Reed Wagner 

So Mr. Lucas’ amendment was re- 

jected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment on the desk, which 
I wish to offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the clerk will read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 60, line 
23, it is proposed to strike out “$21,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$21,052,- 
000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment, adding 
$52,000 to the allocation given by the 
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committee to the Weather Bureau, is to 
accomplish something that has long been 
of concern to me. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota will accept the 
amendment. For 12 long years I have 
been trying to get the Weather Bureau 
and the Appropriations Committee of 
both Houses to establish a general 
weather station in the Pacific Northwest, 
For 12 long years I have been unsuccess- 
ful. I had a measure of success in 1941, 
but the war broke out, and that ended 
it. The Weather Bureau, under its an- 
nual appropriations maintains a general 
weather station in San Francisco. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I discussed 
the amendment with the Senator. I am 
a little surprised that he did not present 
it to the committee. I doubt whether we 
will have much success with it in con- 
ference, in view of the fact that there was 
no presentation of it to the House com- 
mittee. I do recognize the force of the 
Senator’s argument, and will take the 
amendment to conference if it is agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Washington 
Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Minnesota will 
take the amendment to conference. I 
have appeared, I should say, either 9 or 
10 times before different appropriations 
committees on this matter. This year 
I did not appear before the Appropria- 
tions Committee because again I under- 
stood that the Weather Bureau, within 
its budget estimate, would try to work 
out the station, so I left it with the Bu- 
reau. Now, however, I understand that 
because of the cut in the appropriation 
the Seattle station again will be cut out, 
and again we will receive our weather in- 
formation from a thousand miles away, 
from San Francisco. 

Mr. BALL. I suggest to the Senator 
that he furnish a detailed memorandum 
on this item for submission to the con- 
ference. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have a statement and a complete break- 
down which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

There have been many requests during the 
past 10 years for the establishment of a 
Weather Bureau district forecast center in 
the Pacific Northwest. It is understood that 
previously the Weather Bureau requested 
funds for the establishment of such a center 
in 1941 but funds for this purpose were not 
provided in the Bureau's appropriations at 
that time. Owing to the war, the request for 
the establishment of this forecast center had 
to be deferred. 

During the war, owing to the labor short- 
age and the excessive demands on agricul- 
ture, it became necessary for the Weather 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce, in 
cooperation with the Department of Agri- 
culture, to provide special forecasts and in- 
formation designed especially to assist in 
every type of operation on the farms and on 
the ranges. In recent years operators in 
all branches of business, industry, and com- 
merce have found many additional uses of 
weather information and forecasts to pre- 
vent losses and delays due to weather. An 
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additional item of importance is that the 
increasing requirements of aviation have 
made it necessary for the Government to 
collect a much greater quantity of weather 
information daily, including frequent 
soundings of the upper air, than was the 
case prior to the war. These reports will be 
even more useful if they can be studied and 
issued for agriculture and business as well 
as for aviation. The charting and study of 
these additional reports and the many new 
uses of weather information and forecasts 
for agriculture, business, industry, and com- 
merce have doubled or tripled the work at 
forecast centers and other offices of the 
Bureau. 

The forecasts, warnings, and advices for 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho are prepared 
in the Weather Bureau forecast center at San 
Francisco, which also serves California and 
Nevada. The additional load of public serv- 
ice plus the much larger number of weather 
reports which must be handled makes it more 
and more difficult for the forecast center at 
San Francisco to attend to the requirements 
in this large area of the Pacific Northwest. 

In addition to this service, the important 
seaports in the Pacific Northwest require 
small craft and storm warnings for the pro- 
tection of shipping from Pacific storms, 
which are especially dangerous along these 
northern coasts. The prompt dispatch, dis- 
play, and distribution of these warnings, plus 
the urgency for the immediate issue of warn- 
ings of dangerous weather to farmers, stock- 
men, and others, make it imperative that the 
forecast center for these purposes shall be 
located at a communications and forecast 
center within the Pacific Northwest. 

The Weather Bureau already has an avia- 
tion forecast center at Seattle for service to 
aircraft operating within the United States 
anu also as a limited forecast staff for pro- 
tection of aircraft flying between the States 
and Alaska. Under these conditions it is pos- 
sible to use the information collected at 
Seattle for aviation purposes and, with a very 
moderate expenditure of funds to provide an 
additional staff, take care of the service which 
is neede for agriculture, business, industry, 
and commerce. 

The estimated costs of adding forecasts, 
warnings and advices for agriculture, ship- 
ping, industry, business, and commerce to 
the specialized forecasts which are now sup- 
plied to aviation from the center at Seattle 
are as follows: 

5 additional forecasters $21, 060 
10 additional aides to the forecasters 
for charting and preparing re- 


Lee ee ee ae 22, 100 
Transportation of household goods 
n 1. 500 
wt RRO STN ee ae oe 1, 125 
Communications (teletype service 
and telegraph tolls 4,327 
Office supplies and materials 1,095 
Office equipment (machines, furni- 
. VSS cet ie ae Fae La 1,052 
— aE ie ae GR a 52, 259 


This would provide the minimum staff 
required for 24-hour service during a 7-day 
week. 


Of this amount approximately $2,500 for 
some of the costs of transportation of house- 
hold goods, office equipment, and other items 
would be nonrecurring, making the cost after 
the first year approximately $49,749 per an- 
num. 

Untrrep STATES 
DEPARTMENT oF COMMERCE, 
WEATHER BUREAU, 
Washington, April 30, 1946. 
Mr. Warren Harpy, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Dran Ma. Harpy: We have your letter of 

April 19 regarding weather forecasts for the 
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Seattle area and regret to learn that you 
consider these unsatisfactory. 

It is true that forecasts for your State 
originate in our forecast center at San Fran- 
cisco. There are 12 district forecast cen- 
ters for the United States which means that 
each center must serve a number of States. 
The area embraced in the San Francisco 
district Includes central and southern Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho. Estimates have been submitted for 
establishment of a separate forecast center 
at Seattle for the Pacific Northwest but 
funds have not been made available. To 
set up a district forecast center at Seattle 
would entail considerable expense for quar- 
ters, communication facilities and person- 
nel and could not be undertaken in the 
absence of a specific appropriation for that 


purpose, 

Although the general forecast for Wash- 
ington is issued at San Francisco, the fore- 
cast for Seattle and vicinity is issued by our 
office at Boeing Field. This forecast is an 
adaptation of the general State forecast to 
fit local conditions. We can assure you that 
our Seattle officials fully realize the im- 
portance of accurate forecasts to Seattle in- 
terests and are endeavoring to provide the 
best possible service. A copy of your letter 
is being sent them for their information. 

Yours very truly, 
I. R. TANNEHSILL, 
Chie}, Division of Synoptic Reports 
and Forecasts. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a few mo- 
ments ago the Senate defeated the 
amendment which I offered to the bill, 
which was as follows: 

On page 51, line 9, strike out “$32,500,000” 
and insert 865,000,000“, and strike out the 
remainder of the language under the head- 

ing “Federal aid to airport program, Federal 
Airport Act.” 


That amendment was defeated by only 
one vote. That vote definitely indicates 
that many Senators are interested in 
carrying out, as far as we possibly can 
the language and the allocations of the 
Airport Act, as it was passed by Congress 
during the last session. 

Mr. President, I am for economy, but 
I say again I believe the cutting of the 
appropriation represents false economy. 
Iam sure that as a gesture toward econ- 
omy the Senate should agree to the 
amendment I am now about to offer. In- 
stead of an increase to $65,000,000, I offer 
the following amendment: 

On page 51, line 9, strike out “$32,500,000” 
and insert “$50,000,000,” and strike out the 
remainder of the language under the head- 
ing “Federal Aid to Airport Program, Fed- 
eral Airport Act.” 


I offer the amendment, Mr. President, 
as a gesture toward economy, by reason 
of the closeness of the vote just had. It 
seems to me that by reason of the atti- 
tude of the Senate, represented in the 
vote just taken, the Senator from Minne- 

' sota could well afford to agree to the 
amendment and take it to conference. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
and ask that it bé stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 51, line 9, 
it is proposed to strike out “$32,500,000” 
and insert 850, 000, 000,“ and to strike out 
the remainder of the language under the 
heading “Federal aid to airport program, 
Federal Airport Act.” 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator from 
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Minnesota. Does the item in question 
in any way involve the matter of air 
safety, the safety of passengers traveling 
by airplane? 

Mr. BALL. It does not. It is purely 
an item for Federal assistance in the 
construction and improvement of air- 


ports. 

Mr. LODGE. As one who flies all the 
time I am, naturally, interested in the 
matter of air safety. From what I can 
read it is not so much a question of more 
airports as it is a question of having the 
airports we now use improved, that is, 
by installation of ground control, ap- 
proach, and all the devices of modern 
science. Does the item in any way in- 
involve the improvement of our exist- 
ing airports? 

Mr. BALL. It involves improvements 
in some cases, the lengthening of run- 
ways, and items like that. It does not 
involve landing devices, ILS, ground con- 
trol, approach lights, and all that sort 
of thing. That is contained in another 
item in the bill. The maintenance and 
operation of the airways are not in- 
cluded. 

Mr. LODGE. Then this is not an air- 
safety item? 

Mr. BALL. It is not directly. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
agree with the Senator from Minnesota. 
The item does go in the direction the 
Senator from Massachusetts is talking 
about. Any time the Federal Govern- 
ment aids in the construction of an air- 
port by furnishing the equipment that is 
necessary to operate that airport, the 
Government is aiding in the safety of 
it. For instance, in Quincy, Ill., we need 
financial aid for final construction work 
to make the airport safe. However we 
do not receive any money from the ap- 
propriation for this class of airport. If 
the Senate should raise the amount con- 
tained in this item even to $50,000,000, 
as now suggested by me, the chances 
are that the airport at Quincy, III., which 
was built during the war for military 
purposes, but not quite completed until 
the war was over, will receive the neces- 
sary equipment to complete it, so that 
a four-motored bomber can land there 
at any time. That is an example of 
what I am talking about. I still con- 
tend that there are spots all over the 
country, like Quincy, Ill., that ought to 
be taken care of by appropriating a few 
million dollars, but which is not pro- 
vided under the pending appropriation 
bill. If the Senate will agree even to 
the $50,000,000 now proposed by me it 
will do much toward increasing the safe- 
ty and the security of those who travel 
by air. 

Mr. President, I simply do not agree 
with the Senator from Minnesota at all 
when he says that the money provided 
in this item will not in any way affect 
the safety of airports. One of the rea- 
sons for appropriating the money is to 
provide greater safety. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but 
something more is involved. Chicago 
has for years needed a class-5 airport. 
We need it now, and the need may soon 
be even greater, if some gegerals who 
should know what they are talking about 
are giving us correct information about 
the future of the country and the world. 
Yet at a time when the world is in such 
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troubled condition, and when other 
countries are becoming more and more 
dependent upon the United States, we 
in Congress quarrel about a few millions 
of dollars to take care of an aviation 
program which is essential to the defense 
and safety of the country. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Minnesota made a state- 
ment a few moments ago which 
struck with some force upon my ear, 
and that was that the amount pro- 
posed in the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois could be used for the 
lengthening of runways. There come 
to my mind quite impressively two air- 
ports in this country, and I know there 
must be others, which within the last 2 
years have been dropped from commer- 
cial travel because of the length of the 
runways. If the amount of the proposed 
increase were kept in the appropriation 
and used for the purpose of lengthening 
the runways of the airports, I must say 
that I would feel very much inclined to 
support the amendment. I want to put 
this question to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. Is there any other appropriation 
in the bill that will permit the length- 
ening or extending of some of the run- 
ways of existing airports? 

Mr. BALL. I will say to the Senator 
that this is the only appropriation cover- 
ing actual construction of airports, but as 
I pointed out in commenting on the pre- 
vious amendment, Mr. Wright’s own tes- 
timony before the House committee was 
that all he could spend on this airport 
program during the fiscal year 1948 is 
$54,000,000. He has an unobligated bal- 
ance of $42,000,000 from this year’s ap- 
propriation, $41,000,000 of which was be- 
cause the President froze it and would 
not let him expend it. He will have in 
addition to that $42,000,000, the $32,- 
500,000 contained in the bill, or a total of 
$74,500,000, as compared to his own esti- 
mate of $54,000,000, as what he can 
spend. So if the amount were increased 
in the bill, all the Senate would be doing 
would be to give the CAA another $17,- 
500,000 of Federal aid which they can 
keep on their shelf and dish out later on. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me ask the 
able Senator, what is the amount of 
money that is carried over and is now in 
the hands of the Government? 

Mr. BALL. Forty-two million dollars 
is unobligated. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is unobli- 
gated money. Can any part of that $42,- 
000,000 be used for the extension and 
lengthening of the runways of existing 
airports? 

Mr. BALL. All of it can. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. All of it can be 
used for that purpose? 

Mr. BALL. It is all in the discretion 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administrator. 
He can allocate it to any project he sees 
fit, and he is directed in the act to allo- 
cate it to projects which are essential to 
royement of the Federal airways sys- 

m. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. How much is 
added by the bill to the $42,000,000? 

Mr. BALL. Thirty-two and one-half 
million dollars. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Making a total of 
how much? 
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Mr. BALL. Seventy-four and a half 
million dollars, which is available for ex- 
penditure this year, whereas Mr. 
Wright’s own estimate is that the maxi- 
mum he can spend is $54,000,000. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I want to ask 
again, so that we may have it perfectly 
clear in the Recorp. Any part of that 
$74,500,000 may be used for the length- 
ening of the runways of existing air- 
ports? 

Mr. BALL. Of course. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Any part of it can be 
used, but there is nothing to say that it 
shall be used for that purpose; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. BALL. No; the act itself guides 
that. We cannot dictate in the appro- 
priation bill what particular project shall 
be approved. The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator is given that discretion in 
the authorizing act, which, of course, 
directed him to establish a priority list 
of projects in the order in which they are 
necessary to improve the Federal air- 
ways system. 

Mr. LODGE. But under that act the 
Administrator could use some of it for 
lengthening runways, or he could use 
none of it for lengthening of runways, if 
he so desired? 

Mr. BALL. He must sign a project 
agreement with the sponsor, and that 
probably covers a number of things be- 
side lengthening runways and building 
runways. 

Mr. LODGE. Exactly. There are 
those who think that it does not help 
air safety to increase the number of 
airports, but that it does help air safety 
to increase the length of runways. I ask 
the Senator whether or not he can con- 
firm this statement: We have no assur- 
ance that this money will be used for 
lengthening runways. It could be used 
for other things not so directly related 
to air service. 

Mr. BALL. As a matter of fact, in the 
original $65,000,000 budget request $12,- 
500,000 was allocated to building con- 
struction. 

Mr. LODGE. We could place a limi- 
tation in the bill—— 

Mr. BALL. No; we cannot. That is 
legislation. We tried to place a similar 
limitation in the bill in committee, and 
a point of order was raised. It would 
limit the discretion guaranteed to the 
Administrator by law. 

Mr, LODGE. It boils down to this: 
If we vote for the funds we have no as- 
surance that they will be devoted to im- 
proving air safety. 

Mr. BALL. Not at all. As a matter of 
fact, the project which the Senator from 
Illinois is discussing has nothing to do 
with runways. The entire two-million- 
dollars-plus which was allocated to the 
Douglas Airport in Chicago is being used 
for the purchase of land. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, BALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The able Senator, 
in conducting the hearings upon this ap- 
propriation, certainly received some tes- 
timony with respect to how the money 
would be used, I should like to ask him 
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at this point if there was any indication 
from the testimony that some of the 
money would be used for lengthening 
runways. Was any estimate made be- 
fore the committee by those who were 
seeking the appropriations that any 
part of the seventy-four and a half mil- 
lion would be used for the lengthening 
of runways? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. Quite a few projects 
were submitted to the committee, as well 
as to the House committee, which in- 
volved the lengthening of runways. I 
invite the Senator’s attention to the lan- 
guage in the committee report on page 
11: 

The committee is of the opinion Federal 
funds should not be allocated for building 
construction at the present time in view of 
the housing situation in this country. Ad- 
ministrative buildings and other necessary 
buildings at airports can be deferred until 
the veterans of World War II are properly 
housed, and the funds allowed by the House 
can be used for improving landing strips, 
extending runways, and other projects that 
are vital to the safety of flying. 


In other words, the committee rec- 
ommended to the CAA that it use the 
funds appropriated for projects which 
are vital to flying safety. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It seems to me 
that when one of the established air lines 
removes its planes from two airports to 
which it had been flying for 40 months or 
more, giving as the sole reason that the 
runways were not sufficiently long for 
safety, we have definite proof that the 
lengthening of runways contributes to 
air safety. I have referred to two in- 
stances in which it would be a safety 
measure to lengthen the runways. It 
follows as a proved fact that the run- 
ways should be lengthened for the sake 
of safety in the use of those airports for 
commercial and private flying. 

I should like to ask the able Senator a 
question, so that we may have a clear 
statement in the Recorp. Did those 
seeking appropriations before the com- 
mittee indicate that in such cases as the 
two I have mentioned the money would 


be used for the extension of runways? 


Mr. BALL. They had a number of 
other projects besides actual improve- 
ment of runways and landing strips It 
was the recommendation of the commit- 
tee—which I hope they will pay some at- 
tention to—that they give priority to 
that kind of project. As I have previ- 
ously pointed out, in hurrying to get all 
of the $36,000,000 of the $45,000,000 ap- 
propriation of last year committed, they 
have allocated hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to build airports at little villages 
of less than 1,000 population, which can- 
not possibly raise the funds by taxation 
to maintain them after they are built. 
I do not think that makes good sense. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. We have no argu- 
ment upon that point. I am speaking of 
airports of substantial size. The point 
I am interested in is this: Was it indi- 
cated in the hearings that the $74,500,000 
which will be available under the bill as 
proposed by the committee will be used 
for the extension and lengthening of 
runways at the larger airports? 

Mr. BALL. Yes; and it was so recom- 
mended by the committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that this is a pretty poor place to try 
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to economize in our expenditures. As I 
understand, virtually every dollar appro- 
priated under authority of the Airport 
Act of 1946 can be and undoubtedly will 
be used to promote safety in air travel. 
This money cannot only be used to ex- 
tend runways, but in many places it must 
be used to strengthen runways so that 
larger planes with heavier loads can 
land. It can be used to cut down hills 
and forests and to remove other obstruc- 
tions which now constitute hazards to 
flying. 

It has been said that there is a back - 
log of money available. Is there not al- 
ways a backlog of money available in 
our highway-construction program? All 
the money cannot be used in the year in 
which it is allocated. It must be allo- 
cated a year or two ahead so that the 
various towns and cities may plan to de- 
velop airports in their communities in 
order to expand their economy and make. 
life and industry better in those com- 
munities. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I do not 
like to hear anyone say that we should 
not pay attention to airports in small 
communities. One of the reasons why 
they are small is that they do not have 
transportation. If we are to construct 
airports and develop our program in 
accordance with plans for national secu- 
rity, it is essential that airports be well 
distributed all over the country. I be- 
lieve that we ought to appropriate at 
this time the $50,000,000 suggested by 
the Senator from Illinois. I think we 
should have appropriated $65,000,000. 
Of course, it will not be spent this year; 
but until the money is appropriated the 
various towns and cities, whether they 
have Jarge or small airports, are not 
going to make plans and call special 
town and city meetings to raise money. 
and look ahead to the development of 
better transportation facilities for their 
communities. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Vermont for the state- 
ment which he has made. I concur in 
all that he has said. 

I should like to direct my remarks to 
the able Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Revercoms] and the able Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LoncE] in con- 
nection with the points which they were 
discussing a moment ago. I can cite an 
example at Quincy, Ill. As I understand 
the facts, during the war a wonderful 
airport was constructed at the city of 
Quincy, Ill. It was not quite completed. 
As I recall, approximately $100,000 is 
needed for aprons and to complete the 
runways at that particular airport. 

Under the provisions of the bill as 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, Quincy would not get a 
dime of this money. At least, that is 
what I am told by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Springfield needs approximately $75,- 
000 or $100,000 to complete a magnifi- 
cent airport. It will not get a nickel 
under this bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator is 
speaking of airports and needs in the 
State of Illinois. I trust that the figures 
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which he has given us would not con- 
sume all of the additional appropria- 
tion. We may need some of it in other 
States. 

Mr. LUCAS. I mentioned Quincy, 
III., because I presume it is the kind of 
airport which the Senator from West 
Virginia had in mind. The question of 
safety is involved in these airports. The 
Quincy Airport has applied to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for a license for com- 
mercial planes to land there. It was 
built on the basis of having bombers land 
there, if necessary, in wartime. 

It seems to me an utter shame that 
for the sake of saving a few million dol- 
lars airporis like the ones at Quincy 
and Springfield, Ill., and others through- 
out the country, cannot be completed 
now, instead of waiting for another year 
or two years. 

We all know what would happen if an 
emergency should arise. We would all 
rush in here pell mell and appropriate 
billions of dollars to construct airports 
in every section of the globe. But when 
we attempt to do the same thing in time 
of peace, at a time when we are all 
thinking of economy—and it is proper 
that we should do so—we meet with re- 
sistance. It seems to me that we should 
be thinking a little about the future so 
far as the aviation program is con- 
cerned. We ought to adopt this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hayden O'Conor 
Baidwin Hickenlooper O'Daniel 
Ball Hill O'Mahoney 
Barkley Hoey Overton 
Bricker Holland Pepper 
Bridges Ives Revercomb 
Brooks Jenner Robertson, Va. 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo 
Bushfield Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Butler re Saltonstall 
Byrd EKnowland Smith 
Capper Langer Sparkman 
Chavez Lodge Stewart 
Connally Lucas Taft 
Cooper y Taylor 
Cordon McClellan Thomas, Okla 
Donnell McFarland . Tydings 
Downey McGrath Umstead 
Dw McKellar Vandenberg 
Ecton McMahon Watkins 
Ellender Magnuson Wherry 
n Malone White 

Flanders Mart: Wiley 
Fulbright Millikin Williams 

reen Moore Wilson 
Gurney Morse Young 

teh Murray 
Hawkes Myers 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BALD- 
win in the chair). Eighty-two Senators 
having answered to their names, a quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire was ad- 
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dressing the Chair at the time the clerk 
was about to call the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
only thing I want to say is that the 
subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee on State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, under the able leadership of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL], did 
a very painstaking and thorough job on 
all the subjects under their jurisdiction. 
The matters were gone into in great de- 
tail. The subcommittee did a concen- 
trated job, because the bill was very late 
in arriving from the House. Then, in 
turn, the full committee considered the 
recommendations; and I think all the 
recommendations, under the general cir- 
cumstances, were fair and just, and they 
certainly will work no hardship on any- 
one. 

I hope very much that as long as we 
have appropriations committees and 
subcommittees which do long, tedious, 
hard, and conscientious work, the Sen- 
ate will back up committee action. For 
that reason I hope the amendment will 
be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.: The 
clerk will call the roll. The question is 
on the amendment. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Cain] is 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. The Senator from Washing- 
ton, if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. KEM] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Tuye! is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Maine IMr. 
BREWSTER] and the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness 
in his family. 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. REED] 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER]. The Senator 
from Kansas is necessarily absent. If 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LUCAS. IJ announce that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] is ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], who are absent 
on public business, would vote “yea” if 
present. 

The Senator from Nevada IMr. 
McCarran], who is detained on official 
business, would vote yea“ if present. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS], 
who is absent by leave of the Senate, 
having been appointed a delegate to the 
International Labor Conference at Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, would vote “yea” if 
present. $ 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WacxkRI, who is absent because of ill- 
ness, has a general pair with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. REED], If present 
and voting, the Senator from New York 
would vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—39 
Aiken Holand O'Conor 
Barkley Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Chavez Jobnston. S. C. Overton 
Connally Kilgore Pepper 
Downey Lucas Revercomb 
Ellender McCarthy Russell 
Flanders McClellan Sparkman 
Fulbright McFarland, Stewart 
Green McGrath Taylor 
Hatch McMahon Thomas, Okla, 
Hayden Magnuson Tydings 
Hill Murray Umstead 
Hoey Myers Wueon 

NAYS—43 
Baldwin Ferguson O'Daniel 
Ball Gurney Robertson, Va. 
Bricker Hawkes Robertson, Wyo. 
Bridges Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Brooks Ives Smith 
Buck Jenner Taft 
Bushfield Rnowland Vandenberg 
Butler Langer Watkins 
Byrd Lodge Wherry 
Capper McKellar White 
Cooper Malone Wiley 
Cordon Martin Williams 
Donnell Millikin Young 
Dworshak Moore 
Ecton Morse 

NOT VOTING—13 
Brewster Kem Thye 
Cain McCarran Tobey 
Capehart Maybank Wagner 
Eastland Reed 
George Thomas, Utah 
So Mr. Lucas’ amendment was 

rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H. R. 3311) was passed. 

Mr. BALL. I move that the Senate in- 
sist upon its amendments, request a con- 
ference thereon with the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BALL, 
Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. WHERRY, Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Mr. McCarran, Mr. MCKELLAR, 
and Mr. Typrncs conferees on the part 
of the Senate. . 


FREIGHT-CAR SHORTAGE (8, DOC. NO. 78) 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a few observations concerning a 
situation which is of vital interest to 
the country as a whole, but of particular 
interest to all of the Western States, 
namely, the actual and impending seri- 
ous freight-car shortage. 

In my judgment, this subject is not 
receiving the attention it deserves. This 
is probably because it is less spectacular 
than many of the international and do- 
mestic issues which have been absorbing 
the attention of the public, the press, and 
the Congress in recent weeks. 

Mr. President, the freight-car short- 
age is of especial interest to the citizens- 
of our Western States. Our agricultural 
and mineral activities in the far West 
are almost wholly dependent upon the 
mass transportation normally provided 
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by the railroads. We have no alterna- 
tive water routes, such as the Great 
Lakes, coastal, and river areas enjoy. If 
we cannot get freight cars to haul our 
products, our business diminishes in 
proportion. 

We legislators here in Washington may 
think that the freight-car shortage is a 
dry subject made up of statistics and 
red tape. But to the people of the West 
the freight-car shortage is a matter of 
bread and butter, of business success or 
failure. 

As of the moment, the freight-car 
shortage is not as acute as it was last 
spring. The reason for this is that the 
old crop has been moved and the new 
crop is just now beginning to move. 
Normally, car shortages reach their peak 
in October and November; their low 
point, in June and July. 

Mr. President, the outlook for the 
months ahead is very dark. The esti- 
mated crop of wheat for this year in the 
western States far surpasses anything 
we have seen before. For example, it 
is estimated that the five States of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska will produce 690,000,000 bushels 
of wheat this year. It is interesting to 
note the comparison of the normal crop 
in these States with the 1946 crop and 
the forecast of the current crop. In 
Texas, the average production of win- 
ter wheat is 41,000,000 bushels. Last 
year, Texas raised 63,000,000 bushels, 
and this year the crop on June 1 was in- 
dicated at 142,000,000 bushels—100,000,- 
000 bushels over the average, or over 
three times the normal crop. Oklahoma, 
whose ordinary crop is about 58,000,000 
bushels, last year harvested 88,000,000 
bushels, and this year the indication is 
for 115,000,000 bushels. In Kansas, 
where the normal crop is 158,000,000 
bushels, production last year was 217,- 
000,000 bushels, and this year it is going 
to be 278,000,000 bushels, according to 
estimates prepared by the Crop Report- 
ing Board of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The movement of a crop of that size 
would be a tremendous task in normal 
times with plenty of boxcars available 
to be distributed throughout the wheat- 
producing country ahead of the harvest- 
ing of the crop. In the late thirties 
there were years when the railroads had 
as many as 40,000 to 45,000 cars on lines 
in the West waiting for the harvest to 
begin. During the war years it was 
not possible to do much of that. Last 
year the most the railroads could ac- 
cumulate was only 7,000 cars to receive 
the wheat harvest. This year they were 
able to marshal about 17,000 cars in an- 
ticipation of the big crop estimated. But 
even with this number, now that the 
crop is starting to move, the backlog 
is being rapidly absorbed. 

Car shortage and surplus statistics re- 
flect cars that have been ordered by ship- 
pers and not furnished by the railroads. 
This spring, the shortages were running 


around 30,000 to 35,000 cars a day on 


lines all over the country—far worse 
than the worst shortages during the war. 
Statistics for the week ending Saturday, 
June 14, 1947, show an average daily 
car shortage of 14,223. 
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Mr. President, to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of these statistics on freight- 
car shortages, we should realize that at 
no time during the war, until the end 
of 1944, did the maximum freight-car 
shortage exceed 8,000 cars. (In the first 
quarter of 1945, the minimum shortage 
was 5,053 and the maximum shortage 
19,397.) It should be noted that these 
1945 and prior figures are minimum and 
maximum figures of car shortages, 
whereas the current figures I have used 
are the average daily shortages for 1 
week. In other words, even at the pres- 
ent time, when the freight-car shortage 
is less acute than it was last spring and 
is far less acute than it is certain to be 
when the grain crops in the Western 
States begin to move in volume, we are 
worse off than we were during the war 
when our transportation system was 
thought to be strained to its maximum. 

No one can forecast with any degree 
of accuracy, in terms of statistics of cars 
demanded by shippers which the rail- 
roads are unable to supply, the extent of 
the impending freight-car shortage. It 
is possible to say, however, that unless 
there is a substantia] decline in the de- 
mand for cars for the movement of non- 
agricultural products resulting from 
some national emergency, such as a 
serious and prolonged coal strike or an 
economic recession, the tremendous 1947 
crop of grain products will produce a far 
more serious shortage of freight cars 
than during the corresponding months 
of 1946. Indeed, it is most likely to be- 
come the most serious car shortage this 
country has ever seen. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if we are to 
take action which will have any bene- 
ficial effect in minimizing the severe im- 
pending shortage of freight cars, we 
must act at once. 

All the important wartime powers for 
the control of the movement of traffic 
remain in effect. We still have the 
heavier loading orders and the demur- 
rage penalties provided by wartime or- 
ders of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. We even have an Interstate 
Commerce Commission agent, appointed 
by order No. 534, with authority to di- 
vert cars from one railroad line to an- 
other and distribute cars as between 
railroads. From all the information that 
I can gather, the shippers of the country, 
as they did in the war, have cooperated 
wholeheartedly, even though the observ- 
ance of the wartime Office of Defense 
Transportation orders increases their 
cost as, of course, do the heavy demur- 
rage charges. . 

Freight-car production is lagging. Re- 
sponsibility for producing at the rate of 
only about one-half of what was fore- 
cast lies somewhere between the steel 
companies and the car-manufacturing 
companies. Appropriate congressional 
committees should ascertain where the 
bottleneck in this program is and focus 
the spotlight of public attention on it. 

But the relief from increased produc- 
tion of freight cars cannot help very 
much this fall. Even if the rate is 
stepped up from the present 4,000 cars a 
month to the 7,000 a month goal previ- 
ously set, the alleviation of the car short- 
age will be only slight. At the present 
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time, old, worn-out cars are going out of 
service more rapidly than the new ones 
are coming in. 

The only substantial contribution to 
the alleviation of the impending car 
shortage is the more efficient utilization 
of our existing fleet of freight cars. In 
view of the existence of the wartime 
traffic orders affecting shippers and their 
cooperation in observing these orders to 
date, it is doubtful if any further sub- 
stantial savings of car days can be 
squeezed out of the shippers. This means 
that the only area where savings can be 
made is while cars are in the possession 
of the railroads in transit. 

Mr. President, it should be ascertained 
whether the railroads are moving cars 
speedily and with dispatch when they 
have been loaded or unloaded and turned 
over to the railroads by the shipper. It 
also should be ascertained whether or 
not solicitation of freight for unduly cir- 
cuitous routes is resulting in an unneces- 
sary wastage of car-days. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is competent to ascertain whether or not 
the operating efficiency of the railroads, 
or rather the lack of it, is contributing to 
the impending car-shortage crisis. If the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ascer- 
tains that the efficiency of the railroads 
can be improved and can tend to alleviate 
the car shortage, then the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has the power to 
compel corrective action. But, as legis- 
lators, it is our responsibility to the peo- 
ple to find out whether the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is diligently pur- 
suing this inquiry and promptly and 
forthrightly exercising the powers we 
gave it in order to protect the public in- 
terest. 

A caucus of 112 Members of the House 
of Representatives from 19 Western 
States has established an executive com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the 
Honorable Cectt R. Kine, of California, 
to examine into the causes of the pres- 
ent continuing shortage of freight cars 
and to seek to point the way to corrective 
measures to alleviate the present crisis 
and at the same time to make progress 
toward exposing the underlying and 
more permanent defects in. our trans- 
portation system and in Government 
controls of transportation which have 


been responsible for decades for 
the plague of recurrent freight-car 
shortages. 


I wish the best of success to the en- 
deavors of this House committee and 
shall assist their inquiries in every way 
that I can. 

Mr. President, I have the privilege of 
being a member of the Special Senate 
Committee To Investigate the National 
Defense Program. I am one of its newer 
members. However, Mr. President, I re- 
called that during the war and before I 
became a Senator, this committee— 
which at that time was known as the 
Truman committee—had conducted an 
investigation of transportation insofar 
as it affected war production. During 
this most recent crisis in freight-car 
shortages, I inquired of the staff of our 
committee if any studies of the trans- 
portation system had been conducted 
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subsequent to the issuance of the Trans- 
portation Report in late 1943. I learned 
that the committee had followed the 
recommendations which it had made in 
that report and had collected material 
which had been summarized in a memo- 
randum prepared by a member of the 
staff. I asked to see this memorandum 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
that study might.be useful in connection 
with the situation we are facing today. 

Mr. President, this memorandum was 
prepared on May 7, 1945—the week fol- 
lowing VE-day. It contained statistics 
bringing up to date, at that time, certain 
of the phases of transportation which 
had been of interest to the committee 
and which had been the subject of com- 
ment in its previous reports to the 
Senate. 

Of particular interest to me was an 
analysis contained in that memorandum 
reporting on waybill studies conducted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Office of Defense Transportation 
seeking to ascertain the extent to which 
unnecessary circuitous routing of car- 
load rail shipments was constituting an 
unreasonable burden on our railroad 
system and limiting the usefulness of the 
Nation’s fleet of freight cars. To the 
best of my knowledge, this analysis of 
waybill studies of shipments on May 27, 
1942, and January 12, 1944, has never 
been published. I believe this informa- 
tion is of general interest to the country 
as a whole. But it is of particular in- 
terest to those concerned with trans- 
portation, and of even more especial] in- 
terest to the shippers of the country who 
find it impossible to obtain freight cars 
for the shipment of their products. 

In addition, this memorandum makes 
certain comments and suggestions con- 
cerning improvements in transportation 
which I believe would be of. general 
interest. It also furnishes statistics on 
transportation at that time which should 
should be a part of our national wartime 
record. I am informed that this study 
of transportation was prepared by Mr. 
George Meader, now the chief counsel of 
the committee, who was at that time an 
assistant counsel and had been in charge 
of the committee's earlier transportation 
studies. 

This memorandum was not submitted 
to the entire committee at the time of its 
preparation and has not been presented 
to the committee now for its approval. 
For that reason it was not, and cannot be, 
issued as a committee report to the Sen- 
ate. I do not, by this statement, intend 
to imply that there was any desire to 
suppress the memorandum, either at the 
time it was prepared or at the present 
time. I merely point out that it cannot 
be considered a committee report, al- 
though it was prepared by the staff of the 
committee and is a part of the commit- 
tee’s files, 

Mr. President, because of my interest 
in the present transportation crisis re- 
sulting from the freight-car shortage, I 
urged that the committee make this study 
available to the Senate and the public 
for the information it ccntained which 
would be useful to any present consider- 
ation of the impending freight-car short- 
age we are facing. 
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The committee authorized me to make 
such use of this material as I thought 
appropriate and helpful under present 
circumstances. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
document, which I send to the desk, on 
transportation, prepared by Mr. George 
Meader, chief counsel of the Special Sen- 
ate Committee Investigating the National 
Defense Program, dated May 17, 1945, be 
printed as a Senate document for the 
information of the Senate and the public 
in connection with the present transpor- 
tation crisis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EMERGENCY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1948 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside; that 
I be permitted to report, from the Appro- 
priations Committee, House bill 4031, 
with an amendment; and that the Senate 
proceed to its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4031) making appropriations to 
meet emergencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, let me 
say in explanation that on Friday last 
the Senate passed Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 140, which was for the purpose of 
continuing appropriations so that the 
various departments of Government 
might continue to function until the reg- 
ular appropriation bills were passed. 
That measure went to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. No action was taken on it 
by the House, but the House has sent to 
the Senate House bill 4031, the measure 
now under consideration. It was re- 
ferred to the Appropriations Committee, 
and, in turn, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee by unanimous vote this morning 
amended the House bill by striking out 
all after the enacting clause and insert- 
ing the text of Senate Joint Resolution 
140, the joint resolution the Senate 
passed on Friday by unanimous vote. 

That is the situation. This measure 
provides for continuing appropriations. 
If the amendment of the Senate com- 
mittee is adopted, and the bill as thus 
amended is passed, the result will be that 
the bill will go to conference, and the 
issue between the House and Senate will 
have to be decided in the ccnference. 

Mr. President, I now ask that we pro- 
ceed to consider the Senate committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That there are hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, and out of certain revenues, re- 
ceipts, and funds, respectively, such sums as 
may be necessary to liquidate the obligations 
incurred under authority of section 102 of 
the Second Urgent Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1947, for the several activities named and 
appropriated for in the appropriation acts, 
including any supplemental appropriation 
act, for the fiscal year 1948. Sums appropri- 
ated hereunder shall be deducted from the 
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amounts respectively appropriated for such 
activities for the fiscal year 1948: Provided, 
That in the event there is pending in Con- 
gress on June 30, 1947, any provision involv- 
ing change in jurisdiction over or method of 
financing of any activity, such activity shall 
be carried on in the same manner as provided 
in the applicable appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1947 until such time as there shall 
have been enacted into law the final deter- 
mination of such jurisdiction and financing. 

Sec. 2, There are hereby also similarly ap- 
propriated such sums as may,be necessary to 
defray during the month of July 1947 the ex- 
penses (1) of any activity for which funds 
were provided by Congress for 1947 and for 
which an estimate for the fiscal year 1948 was 
submitted by the President to the Congress 
but for which no provision for an appropria- 
tion is contained in any bill pending in Con- 
gress on June 30, 1947 (whether or not an ap- 
propriation is made for such activity for the 
fiscal year 1948), such expenses not to exceed 
one-twelfth of the amount of said estimate; 
or (2) of any activity for which a provision 
for appropriation is contained in a bill pend- 
ing in Congress on June 30, 1947, but for 
which Congress fails to make an appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1948, such expenses 
not to exceed one-twelfth of the amount for 
such activity contained in the bill as pending 
on June 30, 1947: Provided, That the avail- 
ability of the appropriations for obligation 
under (1) shall cease with respect to any 
activity on the date both Houses shall have 
acted and failed to make an appropriation for 
such activity, and under (2) shall cease on 
the date of the enactrhent of the act in which 
the appropriation for the activity would, if 
made, have been contained: Provided jur- 
ther, That such expenses may exceed one- 
twelfth of the amount of the estimate under 
(1), or one-twelfth of the amount in the bill 
under (2), in case of emergencies, seasonal 
operations, or operations incident to the liq- 
uidation of an activity, in such amount as 
may be determined by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Sec. 3. This act may be cited as the Tem- 
porary Appropriation Act of 1948.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 4 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engressment of the 
amendment and third reading of the bill, 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
8 and the bill to be read a third 

e. ` 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to temporarily make avallabie 
rey appropriations for the fiscal year 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment, request a conference thereon with 
the House of Representatives, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BRIDGES, 
Mr. BALL, Mr. WHERRY, Mr. Corpon, Mr. 
McKettar, Mr. HAYDEN, and Mr. THOMAS 
of Oklahoma conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that Senate Joint 
Resolution 140 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate Joint Resolution 140 is 
indefinitely postponed. 
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STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NEW YORE TIMES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record an editorial ap- 
pearing in the New York Times of today 
relative to the action taken yesterday by 
the House of Representatives on the 
Hawaii statehood bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 

After some 27 years of intermittent debate, 
Congress seems at last to be on the road to 
voting statehood for the Hawaiian Islands. 
The House yesterday passed by a vote of 196 
to 133 the bill introduced by Delegate Far- 
RINGTON, of Honolulu, which has been unani- 
mously approved by the House Public Lands 
Committee and which is supported by Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary of Interior Krug. 
Although a Senate vote at this session ap- 
pears unlikely, we believe the weight of evi- 
dence is in favor of prompt and affirmative 
action by Congress. 

The Hawaiian Islands have been under the 
American flag since 1898 and a Territory since 
1900. Their population of more than 500,000 
persons is larger than that of any other 
Territory when it was admitted to statehood 
with the exception of Oklahoma. The is- 
lands pay more taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment than 14 present States and are 
admittedly more advanced in education and 
public services than many others. Speed of 
transportation now makes its isolation from 
the mainland a factor of little importance. 

The principal argument against granting 
statehood, that its polyglot population 
(which was 32.5 percent Japanese in 1945) 
would make it unassimilable, is not, we be- 
leve, a valid one. During the war the varied 
races of the Hawaiian Islands proved that 
they were good and loyal Americans. There 
is little evidence that any racial group has 
ever indulged in bloc voting in Territorial 
elections. If Congress believes in the Ameri- 
can principles that all men are born equal 
and that there should be no taxation with- 
out representation, then its Members should 
vote to make Hawaii the forty-ninth State. 
Hawaii's estimated 519,000 people have, we 
believe, proved their right to that estate. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
at this point announce to the Members 
of the Senate, especially those who are 
anxious to know something about the 
program for the balance of the week, 
that I am at liberty to announce that 
when the Senate completes its work on 
Thursday afternoon, there will be an 
adjournment until Monday at noon, if 
it meets with the approval of the Senate. 

I should like further to announce that, 
after the confirmation or nonconfirma- 
tion of the distingished nominee for a 
judgeship, which is the temporary busi- 
ness at hand, the Senate will then pro- 
ceed to the pending business, which is 
the extension of the Second War Powers 
Act. When that legislation shall have 
been completed—and we hope to com- 
plete it by late Wednesday or early 
Thursday afternoon—there will then be 
a call of the calendar. 

That is all the business contemplated 
between now and Thursday night, unless 
some special bill shall be taken up for 
consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, there is 
one other matter which I think should 
have the consideration of the Senate and 
be disposed of. There has been pending 
for some time a controversy between the 
Senator from West Virginia and myself 
as to the proper reference of the nom- 
ination of a member of the Power Com- 
mission. The Senator and I have 
discussed the matter back and forth and 
have come to no conclusion as to what 
is the proper reference, so I want to give 
notice that, at the first opportunity, I 
shall move to discharge the Committee 
on Public Works from consideration and 
that the nomination be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. à 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I was 
glad to hear the announcement as made 
by the Senator from Nebraska. I want 
to ask at this time if it is his intent to 
schedule for Monday next, on the con- 
vening of the Senate at noon, considera- 
tion of the bill commonly known as the 
unification bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the intention. 
It will be necessary to move that it be 
made the business at that hour, noon, 
Monday, so that it will not come up for 
consideration until that time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 


8. 53. An act conferring United States citi- 
zenship posthumously upon Harold Turcean; 

S. 394. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Raymond Wesley Doyle; 

_ 8.396. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Thurlow Grey Doyle; 

S. 397. An act authorizing the issuance of a 
a patent in fee to Lawrence Stanley Doyle; 

S. 398. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Spencer Burgess Doyle; 
and 

S. 399. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Gladys May Doyle. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

Charles B. Saltzman, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State; 

Ellis O. Briggs, of Maine, a Foreign Service 
Officer of the class of career minister, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Uruguay; 

Christian M. Ravndal, of Iowa, for promo- 
tion in the Foreign Service, from Foreign 
Service officer of class 1 to Foreign Service 
Officer of the class of career minister. 

Herschel V. Johnson, of North Carolina, for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
the class of career minister; 

Walter J. Donnelly, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and sundry other persons for pro- 
motion from Foreign Service officers of class 
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1 to Foreign Service officers of the class of 
career minister; 

John H. Magonne, of Texas, and sundry 
other persons for promotion in the Foreign 
and Diplomatic Service; and 

Carl Birkland, of Illinois, and sundry other 
Foreign Service staff officers to be consuls. 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: 

Sundry postmasters. 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION AND 

PROTOCOLS FOR THE REGULATION OF 

WHALING 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I re- 
port favorably Executive K, Eightieth 
Congress, first session, a protocol for the 
regulation. of whaling, signed by the 
United States of America and other 
countries on December 2, 1946; Executive 
L., Eightieth Congress, first session, an 
international convention for the regula- 
tion of whaling; signed by the United 
States of America and other countries 
on December 2, 1946, and Executive P, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, a sup- 
plementary protocol for the regulation of 
whaling. which was signed at London, 
March. 3, 1947, and I submit a report 
(Ex. Rept. No. 6) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BALD- 
win in the chair). The report will be 
received, and the convention and proto- 
cols will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, we are 
now about to consider executive business, 
and as I understand, the first matter to 
come up is the nomination of a judge in 
the State of Texas. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, after that matter 
shall have been considered, will it then be 
his purpose to continue executive busi- 
ness, so as to clear the calendar as it now 
exists? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I moved 
that we go into executive session. It 
was my intention to clear the calendar, 
with the exception of the nomination of 
Joe B. Dooley to be United States district 
judge for the northern district of Texas, 
and with the further exceptions of the 
nominations of Frank B. Potter and of 
Henry W. Moursund to be United States 
district attorneys. I think that could be 
completed in a few minutes, and we could 
then return to the pending business, 
which is the nomination of Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. President, I ask that we proceed 
with the nomination of Francisco Cor- 
neiro, of the Virgin Islands, to be district 
attorney for the District Court of the 
Virgin Islands, and that we proceed to 
clear the Executive Calendar from there 
on, if there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Witn- 
out objection, the clerk will proceed to 
state the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar, beginning with Calendar No. 
254. 

DISTRICT COURT OF THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Francisco Corneiro to be district at- 
torney for the District Court of the 
Virgin Islands. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. WILEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nomination of James Bruce, of 
Maryland, be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination of James 
Bruce will be passed over, and, without 
objection, the other nominations in the 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. WILEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations of postmasters 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of F. Clyde Keefe to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the district of New 
Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Harry M. Brennan to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district 
No. 42. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Otto Kerner, Jr., to be United States 
attorney for the northern district of 
‘Winois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John M. Moore to be United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Ken- 
tucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 
UTILITIES COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 


of James W. Lauderdale to be a member 


of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. WILEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Without objection, the President will 
be notified at once of all confirmations 
of today. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Joe B. Dooley to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the northern district of 
Texas. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we now 
proceed to the consideration of the nomi- 
nation of “oe B. Dooley to be United 
States district judge for the northern 
district of Texas. 

THE ISSUES IN THE DOOLEY NOMINATION 

On May 14, on behalf of the Judiciary 
Committee, I submitted Executive Report 
No. 3, recommending confirmation of the 
nomination of Joe B. Dooley, of Texas, to 
be United States district judge for the 
northern district of Texas. 

This report followed the meeting of the 
full Judiciary Committee on April 28, 
1947, at which time confirmation of the 
nomination was recommended. 

Mr. President, the committee was not 
unanimous in recommending this mat- 
ter favorably to the Senate. The vote 
stood 8 to 4 and 1 vote without recom- 
mendation. 

I had listened to practically all of the 
testimony which was given, and my per- 
sonal conclusion was that the nominee 
met the tests which have been applied 
by the committee in relation to qualifi- 
cation, character, pro-American philoso- 
phy, and so forth. The State bar of 
Texas has a rule that the bar, as such, 
will make no recommendations, but the 
committee received endorsements of the 
nominee from the officials of the bar. 

NEED FOR LIMITING DEBATE 


At the outset of the debate, let me say 
that I recognize that the time of the Sen- 
ate, in view of the approaching recess, 
is extremely limited. Any debate on this 
subject must necessarily preclude consid- 
eration of many other important matters 
which are being held in abeyance. 

Consequently, I believe that the public 
interest requires that the debate on this 
nomination be limited to the issues as I 
shall present them. I might say, Mr. 
President, that I attempted to get an 
agreement between the respective Sena- 
tors and the Attorney General of the 
United States, which I hoped would ob- 
viate the necessity of discussion of the 
matter on the floor of the Senate, but I 
was unsuccessful in that respect. I shall 
endeavor to be very brief in my discus- 
sion of the matter. 

THE TWO MAIN ISSUES 

Broadly speaking, the issues are divid- 
ed into two classifications: 

First. Charges made against the nom- 
inee and relating to his integrity in view 
of his alleged participation in an alleged 
questionable transaction involving the 

Pantex ordnance plant, located in Car- 
son County, Tex. 
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The subcommittee, as well as the full 
committee, conducted extensive hear- 
ings and thoroughly explored allegations 
as to the personal integrity of the nom- 
inee and his qualifications. The subcom- 
mittee and the committee were unable to 
find any evidence directly linking the 
nominee with so-called Pantex ordnance 
plant transaction, nor were they able to 
find any evidence derogatory as to the 
integrity and qualifications of the 
nominee, 

ISSUE OF PERSONAL OBNOXIOUSNESS 


In my judgment, that leaves only the 
second issue as an issue for discussion 
here today. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I should prefer to con- 
tinue with my statement at the moment. 

Mr. MOORE. I just wanted to ask one 
question before it slipped my mind. 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. I was chairman of the 
subcommittee of which the Senator 
speaks. : 

Mr. WILEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MOORE. We did not consider 
the Pantex transaction. That was be- 
fore the full committee. 

Mr. WILEY. I brought that out, that 
the subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee held hearings. 

Mr. MOORE. The subcommittee, I 
may say to the Senator, did not hold 
hearings on that matter. 

Mr. WILEY. The subcommittee did 
not conduct hearings on that one sub- 
ject? 

Mr. MOORE. That is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. At any rate, I was not 
on the subcommittee. I am on the full 
committee. The matter was examined 
by the full committee, and I am stat- 
ing my own personal conclusions. I 
want to get it clear, because it seems 
to me this is the important considera- 
tion. In my judgment, there is only one 
issue in the case, which is simply and 
solely whether the individual Members 
of the Senate shall give validity to the 
objection by a fellow Senator of per- 
sonal obnoxiousness to himself. 

There are precedents for recognition 
of such an objection and there are prece- 
dents for ignoring such objection. At 
this point I desire to have printed in the 
RecorD a memorandum showing in- 
stances of the action taken by the Sen- 
ate on similar occasions in the past. 
These precedents date back only to 1932, 
since cases were not recorded prior to 
that date. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

INSTANCES OF PERSONAL OBJECTIONS TO CON- 
FIRMATION OF EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS 

(The following excerpts and statements 
were presented by the chairman (Mr. WILEY) 
for the use of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary in considering Executive nomi- 
nations: ) 

I. THE BURGUIERES CASE 
(Ernest A. Burguieres, commissioner of im- 
migration at the port of New Orleans, La. 

Recommitted and not again reported, 

1932. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 72d 

Cong., Ist sess., vol. 75, pp. 13485-13487.) ) 

Senator King moved to recommit nomina- 


tion of Mr. Burguieres to Committee on Im- 
migration. 
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Senator Reep. The only thing against him 
was the personally obnoxious objection made 
by the Senator from Louisiana (Mr, Long), 
The committee took the position then 
* * * thst if this were an office to be 
exercised wholly within the State of Louisi- 
ana the objection of the Senator would be 
conclusive, and we would report adversely 
on the nomination; but the committee took 
the position that as this is not such an of- 
fice, as its functions extend over many States, 
and affect many States, no Senator from 
any one of those States ought to be allowed 
to interpose that objection successfully, just 
exactly as we have said several times before 
with regard to nominees for Federal com- 
missions or nominees for courts whose juris- 
diction extended over several States. 

That was why the committee did not re- 
gard the Senator's objection as conclusive 
when he said that this nominee was per- 
sonally obnoxious to him; and as all the 
testimony, according to the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Hatfield), was in favor 
of the nominee, the committee voted to re- 
port the nomination favorably to the Senate. 

Senator Lonc. Mr. President, I just want 
to advise the Senator * that I pre- 
sented some telegrams from the various in- 
terests opposing this man, particularly the 
laboring people, at the time I appeared there. 

I was seeking to convey the infor- 
E that it was not solely my objection 
at the time. 

Senator Erne, There was an understand- 
ing that the matter was shelved, and Sena- 
tor Long was advised that no further action 
would be taken. 

Senator Norris. It seems to me, without 
expressing any opinion about the merits, 
because I have none it seems to 
me in real good faith we ought to send this 
nomination to the committee. 

Senator Rep. If the Senator from Louisi- 
ana expects to produce evidence tending to 
show that the nominee is unfit, of course, 
he ought to be given a chance to produce it, 
but if he merely wants this matter to go back 
to the committee so that he can claim the 
nominee is personally obnoxious to him, and 
rest on that, I am going to oppose sending 
it back to the committee, 


. . . . . 


Mr. BıncHam. Mr. President, in order that 
my position might not be misunderstood, I 
am one of the old-fashioned Senators who 
believe in State rights and in the right of a 
State to be represented by the Senators who 
sit here. I believe that when a Senator from 
a sovereign State stands up on the floor of 
the Senate and states that a nominee is not 
fit to hold a certain office, is personally ob- 
noxious to him, that it is my duty, believing 
as I do, to vote with him, no matter how 
many of my friends may feel differently about 
the matter—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD rose. 

Mr. BincHam. Even though the other Sena- 
tor from the same State who is a personal 
friend of mine believes differently. The 
States are represented by two Senators, and 
if one of those two representatives makes 
such a statement as was made on this floor 
by the junior Senator from Louisiana, no 
matter how much I may disagree with him 
on every positior he takes—and I think it 
fair to state that probably there are no two 
Senators on this floor who are more divergent 
in their views on public questions than the 
junior Senator from Louisiana and I—never- 
theless, when he takes the position he has 
taken regarding this matter it seems to me 
that the only fair thing to do is to send the 
nomination back to the committee for further 
consideration. 

I yield to my friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. Brovssanp. Did the Senator ircm Con- 
necticut hear the junior Senator from Leuisi- 
‘ana today express that objection? 

Mr. BrncHam. On the floor this evening, in 
response to a question of mine, he suggested 


that the nominee is personally obnoxious to 
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him, and it has been my practice during the 
seven and a half years I have been here 
always to vote in accordance with any such 
preference expressed by a Senator, no matter 
on which side of the aisle he might be. 

Mr. Brovussarp. My understanding of the 
statement made two or three times by my 
colleague was that the nominee was obnox- 
ious to the labor people. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I asked the junior Senator, 
the Senator’s colleague, whether the nomi- 
nee is personally obnoxious to him, and he 
stated that he is. Then I suggested that I 
should vote with him, although he knows 
as well as any Senator on this floor that he 
and I rarely vote on any question on the 
same side of the issue. 


II. THE YOKE CASE 


(F. Roy Yoke, collector of internal revenue 
for West Virginia. 1938. Confirmed 46-15. 
Senator Holt, of that State, opposed con- 
firmation. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
75th Cong., 3d sess., vol. 83, pp. 319-326) ) 
Senator Hott, I wish to say that Mr. F. Roy 

Yoke is personally obnoxious to me as a 

Senator from the State of West Virginia. 
Mr. Yoke was superintendent of schools 

where I attended in Weston, W. Va. While 

superintendent of schools he took great de- 
light in attacking every individual in the 

Holt family. * * * Mr. Yoke, before a 

student assembly in which the Senator was a 

student present, made the statement that 

“Old Doc Holt ought to be lined up against 

a white wall and shot until his blood stained 

the wall.“ May I say that “Doc Holt” 

16 my father. 

{Apparently the statement grew out of the 
father’s opposition to World War I.] 

Senator BAILEY. We have the testimony of 
the junior Senator from West Virginia, which 
is unquestioned; we have the corroboration 
in the extract of the letter, and there is no 
contradiction of that, and we have three 
separate statements from Mr. Yoke himself, 
in none of which he denies that he made the 
statement, Taking the three together, we are 
bound to reach the conclusion that he did 
say it; at least he himself said that Mr. Holt’s 
father should have been shot. 

The question arises at once, Is that suf- 
cient ground for the rejection of the nomi- 
nation? I come to that on the testimony 
of the senior Senator from West Virginia, 
with which I thoroughly agree. As I recall 
his statement, he said just now that any son 
of a father would resent a statement such 
as this attributed to Mr. Yoke concerning his 
father so long as he had a scintilla of self- 
respect. I fully agree. 

Mr. President, that is all there is here for 
me to pass on. Was the statement made? 
The witness accused admits it. Does the 
statement justify the objection of personal 
obnoxiousness? If it does not, then let us 
throw the rule as to personal obnoxiousness 
out of the window, and never let it come 
back here again. 

So far as I am concerned, that is the whole 
case. 

I do not care to become involved in the 
difficulties between any Senators. I do think 
if we are to sustain the unwritten law of the 
Senate known as the personal-obnoxious- 
ness rule we have to apply it equally here 
amongst Senators. 

I. THE MOORE CASE 


(Daniel D. Moore, collector of internal reve- 
nue for district of Louisiana. Reported 
favorably, confirmed, and reconsidered by 
unanimous consent. Recommitted, again 
reported favorably, but never confirmed) 
Senator Huey Long stated to the Senate 

that the nomination was personally offensive 

to him. 

The above proceedings took place from 
January 4, 1934, to April 26, 1934. Part of 
this was in executive session (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 78: 5234). 
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Mr. Lone. Mr. President, the matter that is 
under discussion is the confirmation of Mr. 
Daniel D. Moore to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Louisiana. 

I present the opposition which I make to 
this nomination personally. I first state to 
the Senate that this nomination is offensive 
to me personally. Heretofore that has been 
regarded as sufficient in the Senate. In days 
past, unless it could be shown that a Senator 
was estopped from urging that objection, un- 
der the rules that have prevailed here I pre- 
sume that would be sufficient. However, in 
deference to what I have been requested to 
do by Members of this body, I will present 
further data relating to this nomination. 

I have never held the duty to be imposed 
upon any Member of the Senate to justify 
his reasons for stating that a nomination was 
personally obnoxious to him. I have held, as 
has been the majority of the thought in this 
body, that no Member of the Senate was 
called upon to justify his statement that a 
nominee was personally objectionable to him, 
but that when a State sent its ambassadors 
to the Senate, under the great doctrine of 
State's rights which my part of this country 
has held and upheld from the time the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary, 
no Senator would have to present anything 
except his own objection and his own pro- 
posal that a nomination should not be con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

Iam not one who is going to take the lead 
in destroying the prerogatives of the United 
States Senate. I am no* one who is going to 
take part in destroying the prerogatives that 
existed here under Hoover and under Wilson 
and under every other President as far back 
as we know about. I urged personal objec- 
tions to a nominee under Mr. Hoover, and 
the Republican Members of the Senate—who 
at that time were in the majority—voted to 
recommit the nomination. I urged personal 
objections to the appointment of Marcel 
Garsaud here as a Member of the Power Com- 
mission. I not only urged my personal ob- 
jections, but I brought further evidence be- 
fore the committee to show that Mr. Garsaud 
ought not to have been nominated and con- 
firmed as a member of the Power Commission, 
and the committee refused to report out the 
nomination of Marcel Garsaud. 

We took the same position when a nomina- 
tion came in here for United States attorney 
for the district of North Carolina, and the 
objection then made was upheld here in the 
Senate. Uniformly has that objection been 
upheld, except in a ase where it was shown 
by the letters of a Senator, by the fixed evi- 
dence of his own handwriting, that he had 
taken an entirely different view of the propo- 
sition of a man being personally objection- 
able, as in the case of Senator Ransdell in 
the Cohen case, where letters produced 
showed that he was sharing the patronage 
with Cohen, and as in the case of Mr. Luke 
Lea, who was contesting the nomination of 
a postmaster appointed for the city of Mem- 
phis, where he had written letters to this 
man saying that he would be glad to have 
him appointed to that position. In cases of 
that kind only has the Senate ever refused 
to sustain the personal objection of the Sen- 
ator made on this floor. 

Mr. WHEELER. As I gather the argument 
of the Senator from Louisiana, his position 
is not that, in occupying the office he has 
occupied, Mr. Moore was unfriendly to labor; 
but, in effect, that while he was holding a 
position of trust with the union he got them 
to sign a certain contract, and afterward he 
took advantage of his position of trust to be- 
tray the union. 

I do not care whether he did it in a union 
or whether he did it in any other organiza- 
tion; a man who would do that, whether it 
was to a union, whether it was to a fraternal 
organization, or to any other organization, in 
my judgment, would not be fit to hold the 
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position for which Mr. Moore has been nomi- 
nated. 

Permit me to interrupt the Senator fur- 
ther by saying that it seems to me we are 
presented with a very peculiar situation. Not 
only do we have one Senator from the 
State objecting to the confirmation, but both 
Senators from the State are objecting to the 
appointment and confirmation of the nom- 
inee to the position of collector. 

The Senate has on numerous occasions 
voted against confirming a man when he was 
stated to be personally obnoxious to one of 
the Senators and the other Senator from 
the same State favored him. I recall dis- 
tinctly that in this body some years ago 
the late Senator Cummins, of Iowa, favored 
the confirmation of a certain man from the 
State of Iowa. Senator Brookhart took the 
position that the man was personally ob- 
noxious to him; and by reason of the fact 
that Senator Brookhart took that position, 
and stated his ground, the Senate, notwith- 
standing the pleas of Senator Cummins, voted 
not to confirm the man’s nomination. 

Mr. President, I know nothing about the 
present controversy. I wish, however, to 
make the statement that if a Republican Sen- 
ator were to state that the President had 
appointed someone from his State who was 
personally obnoxious to him, I would vote 
against his confirmation and I am going to 
do the same thing with respect to Demo- 
cratic Senators who protest and say that a 
certain nomination is personally obnoxious 
to them. 

I should expect Senators to do the same 
with me if I rose in the Senate and asked 
them to vote against a man who was per- 
sonally obnoxious and offensive to me. I 
never have had occasion to do it, and I hope 
I never shall have occasion to do it; but if 
I were to do so I should certainly expect the 
Members of this body to have the courage 
to vote against confirmation under those 
circumstances. 

In view of the fact that both Senators 
from the State say they do not want this 
man confirmed, that he is offensive to them 
personally, and that he is not fit for the 
position, I think the Senate of the United 
States owes it to itself, to its own dignity, 
not to confirm such a nomination. 

Mr. Grass. Mr. President, I can readily 
understand the position stated by the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Wheeler] in re- 
spect to any Senator who may observe that 
rule. That is not what I am talking about 
at all. Had the Senator from Louisiana con- 
tented himself with making that statement, 
it would have been one thing; but the whole 
tenor of his remarks in the Senate, as it 
seems to me, has been that the Senate of 
the United States should subordinate its 
judgment on the qualifications of a man to 
certain union officiais because they write 
letters against him. 

There are letters against this nominee, 
and there are letters in favor of him. If 
they asperse his character, if they exhibit 
the man as unfit for the position, no Senator 
ought to vote for him; but unless they do 
that, every Senator ought to exercise his own 
independent judgment about the matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me call the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that never, to my knowl- 
edge, has a Senator ever been required to 
specify his objections in the Senate. As a 
matter of fact, as I said when the controversy 
Was pending here between former Senators 
Brookhart and Cummins, all that Senator 
Brookhart did was to get up and say that the 
man who was nominated was personally ob- 
jectionable to him, and Democrats on this 
side and Republicans on the other stood 
up and turned the nomination down. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I will ask the Senator to 
allow me to finish my statement. The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, under the rules of the 
Senate, had a perfect right as a matter of 
fact, in my judgment, to feel when he filed 
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a statement saying that the nominee was 
personally objectionable to him that it 
would not be necessary for him to go before 
the committee and disclose all the facts and 
circumstances as to why he objected to him. 
The Senator from Kentucky has been in 
politics long enough to know that many 
times a man may be absolutely objectionable 
to him for many reasons and yet he would 
dislike to stand upon the floor of the Senate 
and go into details as to why the man was 
personally objectionable to him. 


IV. JONAS CASE 


(Charles A. Jonas, U. S. attorney for the 
western district of North Carolina. Re- 
jected. 1932. 26-42. (See CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, 72d Cong., Ist sess., vol. 75, pp. 
6729, 7427-37.) ) 

Senator Bailey stated that the nominee 
Was “personally obnoxious” because of criti- 
cal language used in a speech by Mr. Jonas 
which the Senator considered to be an insult 
to the courts of North Carolina. 

“I have stated that his appointment is 
personally objectionable to me first on the 
ground that he made a statement concerning 
the courts in their capacity to do justice in 
election cases in North Carolina which tended 
to bring disgrace and obloquy upon the Com- 
monwealth” (p. 7437). 

[Secondly] he made the statement that 
he is responsible for the contest in which 
I am engaged. * * * [Thirdly] there is 
another ground of- personal objection and 
personal obnoxiousness in that he uttered 
* * © a libel which has two aspects 
it was libelous * ot the 
so-called Nye committee it was 
equaliy libelous of the Democratic Party. 
He said that the Nye committee ought to 
have been paid by the Democratic Party. 

Mr. REED. What troubles me is not the 
point that the Senator had been making so 
forcefully. It is not the question of what 
we might do on these facts, but it is a ques- 
tion of the force that should be given to the 
objection, phrased as it was by the junior 


Senator from North Carolina, when he says. 


that because of what he considers to be in- 
sulting language about the courts of North 
Carolina he feels constrained to make the 
objection that the nominee is personally 
obnoxious. 

I do not believe that on the facts I would 
have made the objection if I had been in the 
Senator's place; but I am very much con- 
cerned to know what is our duty when the 
Senator does see fit to make the objection 
in that way. 

If we are to go behind his objection to 
analyze his reasons in every case, then there 
is no sense in the objection by itself; and 
yet ever since the Senate was created it has 
been its custom to honor that objection, 
particularly when made to the nomination 
of a person who was to perform duties en- 
tirely within the Senator’s own State. 

If we are going to analyze his reasons, 
there never was any sense in the use of the 
phrase “personally obnoxious,” because the 
reasons stood for themselves. It must be 
that the objection has been given a weight 
over and above the reasons that were ascribed 
for it or the Senate never would have paid 
any attention to it. 

Mr. Boran. Mr. President, when I came to 
the Senate, the rule or custom which has 
been under discussion today was practically 
an unbroken one. So far as my information 
goes, up to that time it had been universally 
applied, but since that time it has been 
broken a number of times, or disregarded. I 
want, therefore, to say just a word in ex- 
planation of my vote. 

I think the able and candid Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bamry] has brought 
himself within the rule, but I do not recog- 
nize the rule, I have not recognized it dur- 
ing the last 12 years. I became convinced 
it was unsound and not in the public inter- 
est. If the rule or custom is to be invoked 
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and universally accepted, it is one thing. 
But broken as I have seen it done half a 
dozen different times, I do not think it is 
a safe guide or a safe rule to follow. But 
even if unbroken, is it a wise or just rule? 
The public is interested in just one proposi- 
tion and that is whether the nominee is one 
who would be a fit public servant. Is he able; 
is he a man of integrity? The public is not 
interested in whether I like him or dislike 
him, or whether he is personally obnoxious to 
a Senator, or whether he is not. In my 
opinion there is only one safe rule the Sen- 
ate can apply, and that is whether the 
nominee is a fit man to fill the place, not 
whether he is objectionable to someone. 

I can well understand how the Senator 
from North Carolina could argue, and argue 
with force and logic, that this man is unfit 
to fill the position because of the fact that 
he libeled or slandered the institutions of 
the State wherein he seeks to hold public 
office, That would be a perfectly legitimate 
and logical position to take, and one might 
be induced to vote against a man who had 
taken the position that Mr. Jonas is alleged 
to have taken as to the courts of the State; 
but it would not be a personal matter with 
me, Therefore, in casting my vote I wish it 
understood that I am not recognizing the 
rule or custom which is sought to be in- 
voked in this instance. I think when we 
place our objection on personal grounds we 
lose sight of the public interest. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. President, I am not sure 
that the Senator from Arkansas was in the 
Chamber at the time, but about an hour 
ago the Senator from North Carolina, if I 
heard him correctly, rose and stated that 
if he knew he could stop this nomination 
by the simple statement, This is personally 
obnoxious to me,” he would not make that 
statement; and that left me absolutely in 
the air. In other words, I believe that what 
this man Jonas said about the courts of 
North Carolina is not sufficiently serious to 
deny him confirmation. Evidently a ma- 
jority of the Democratic judges in his own 
district think as I do, because they have 
written in letters of recommendation. 

Notwithstanding that, because of the cus- 
tom that has obtained in the United States 
Senate since the creation of this Govern- 
ment, if the Senators from North Carolina, 
or either of them, will rise and say, “I accept 
the responsibility of construing this man's 
language, and I construe it to be an insult 
to the courts, and because of that I teke 
the responsibility of saying this nomina- 
tion is personally obnoxious,” then that 
closes the case for me, and I shall vote 
against the confirmation. 

Mr. Walsh of Montana and Mr. Bailey rose. 

The Vice Presiwentr. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. Reep. In just a moment I will yield to 
each Senator. 

It is merely a question as to where the 
responsibility rests for weighing the nomi- 
nee’s fitness. If the Senator from North Car- 
olina will assume that responsibility and ex- 
ercise the power that is in him as a Mem- 
ber of this body, I will vote against the nom- 
ination. Otherwise, I will be compelled to 
say that I do not think that what this man 
said, in the heat of his anger, about the fruit- 
lessness of appealing to the courts in elec- 
tion cases, is sufficiently serious to justify me 
in voting against him. 

I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WaLsH of Montana. Mr. President, some 
of these distinctions have become so very 
fine that I find it difficult to follow them. A 
man may be personally obnoxious to me be- 
cause of some injury he has done to me per- 
sonally which has no reference whatever to 
public affairs at all. It is a personal quarrel 
Ihave with him. He may be personally ob- 
noxious to me, not because he has done any 
damage to me at all, but because he has mis- 
treated someone else and has acted in a 
detestable way, so that I really abhor the 
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man. Again, he may have libeled my State, 
and he may be personally objectionable and 
obnoxious to me for that reason. Or he may 
be personally obnoxious to me for half a doz- 
en reasons. Whatever it may be, if he is per- 
sonally obnoxious to me, the rule or custom 
applies. 

So here, as I understand the Senator from 
North Carolina, this man is not personally 
obnoxious or objectionable to him because 
of any harm he has done to him or any harm 
he has done to any of his friends, or because 
of any act of his that is detestable in char- 
acter, but because he has libeled his State 
and the courts of his State he is personally 
obnoxious to him. Is not that, from the 
public point of view, a very much better 
ground than to reject him just simply. be- 


cause of a personal quarrel he has with the. 


Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, herv is the differ- 
ence, I have said that I will honor the ob- 
jection if it is made by the Senator; and 
let me explain. 

This is not so trivial and foolish a custom 
as it sounds. We know the people of our 
home States better than the President of the 
United States possibly can know them. There 
ar- occasions when the assertion of this privi- 
lege we have built up here through custom is 
of great advantage to the people of the United 
States. There are occasions when injury 
might be done to innocent people by narrat- 
ing in detail the reasons for our objections. 
Fortunately, we do not have to do it often, 
because we generally are given some oppor- 
tunity by the appointing power to make 
kl. own such objections if they exist. But it 
is not as senseless a custom as it may sound 
to some people who hear us discussing the 
present case. 

If only the Senator from North Carolina 
wiii make his position clear, the whole thing 
will be simple. If he will rise and say, “I am 
exercising the privilege of a Senator to ap- 
praise the nominee from my State, and to ap- 
peal on the ground of his personal offensive- 
ness, for the reason I have stated,” and rest 
his case on that, I unhesitatingly wil’ vote 
with him, If he says, as he did say some time 
this morning, that “I am asking the Senate 
to weigh the justice of my complaint,” then 
he is putting his objection on a totally differ- 
ent ground, All I am trying to find out is, 
what is he doing? Is he exercising the privi- 
lege I concede to him as a Senator or is he 
inviting me to appraise the soundness of his 
objections? In the first case, I will vote with 
him; in the second, I cannot. 


v. THE MAC NIDER CASE 


(Hanford MacNider, of Iowa, to be Minister 
to Canada. Confirmed 1930. (See CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 71st Cong., 2d sess., vol. 
80, p. 11813) ) 


Senator Brookuart. I do not object to 
nominee because of political opposition to 
me. œ In this case, however, I was not 
consulted beforehand, but a representative of 
the President has informed me that that was 
not intended as any personal discounting or 
reflection upon me in any way. 

This same man, MacNider, was the chief 
lobbyist against me among the Senators, and 
even insulted some of the Senators and was 
even ordered from their offices. 

As soon as I was unseated, Hanford Mac- 
Nider went to Boston to make a_ speech 
against me. 

Mr. President, I have stated at least some 
of the reasons why I have a right to make a 
personal objection against this man. 
But, Mr. President, I am not going to ask 
the Senate to vote against this man on ac- 
count of my personal objections. I have 
stated other reasons. If Senators want to 
have him confirmed, the responsibility is on 
President Hoover. If he wants a man who 
will violate his own theory of law enforce- 
ment, and similar matters, to represent him 
in a foreign country, we shall take the re- 
sponsibility, I have had my say. 
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VI, THE HOLMES CASE 
(Edwin R. Holmes, to be circuit judge for the 
fifth circuit. 1936. Confirmed. Senator 

BrO, of Mississippi, stated that the nomi- 

nation was personally obnoxious to him. 

Vote to recommit the nomination was re- 

jected 4-59. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

74th Cong., 2d sess., vol. 80, pp. 3987-4032) ) 

Senator Bro. Judge Holmes, as many 
Senators know, is the judge who in 1922, on 
the 16th day of April, incarcerated me in 
the Oxford Federal jail, imposing upon me a 
fine of $100 and costs and a jail sentence of 
30 days, which sentence was later modified to 
10 days, The judge imposed that sentence 
without authority of law, * * * he was 
anxious to destroy the man BI o 
who was then a candidate for Governor. As 
a result of this incarceration, I was defeated 
m that campaign. 

* . * * . 

I know it has been a rule of the Senate, 
honored for more than a 100 years, to refuse 
to confirm, out of courtesy and deference 
which have always been accorded to a Mem- 
ber of this body, with very few exceptions in 
its history, when a Senator from a State af- 
fected has personal objection to one whose 
nomination has been presented to the Sen- 
ate for confirmation, if he is willing to 
stand on the floor of the Senate and say 
to the world that the nominee is personally 
obnoxious to him. That rule has been so 
stoutly adhered to that it has not been 
thought necessary to require a Senator to 
stand on the floor and give the reasons why 
the nominee is personally obncxious to him. 
All he has had to do was to intimate or say 
to his colleagues, “This man is personally 
obnoxious to me,” and out of deference the 
Senate would reject the nomination. 

Oh, but someone may say, and it may be 
contended that this rule, which applies to 
objections to confirmation because a nomi- 
nee is personally obnoxious, obtains only 
where the functions of the office of the nomi- 
nee are to be carried on within the State, 
where they are, so to speak, “intrastate.” 
There may be extreme cases where such & 
contention may be successfully made, but 
my investigation shows that the Senate has 
not often observed the rule that it must be 
confined to “intrastate” appointments. 

While looking up the authorities the other 
day I found a case involving the senior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] back in 
1912. The President sent to the Senate the 
nomination of a man from the State of 
Oregon, not from the Senator's home State, 
but from a sister State—a man appointed 
to the circuit court of appeals—a case sim- 
ilar to the present one, and the Senator from 
California objected to him because the man 
was personally obnoxious to him. He was 
personally obnoxious to the Senator from 
California, because the man who was then 
the nominee for judge had repudiated a 
preelection promise to vote for the Senator 
from California as the candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States in a national con- 
vention, and because the candidate for judge 
had failed to vote for the Senator from Cali- 
fornia in the National Republican Conven- 
tion the Senator from California said: 

“This man is personally obnoxious to me, 
because he has repudiated instructions from 
the State of Oregon.” 

And the Senate was gracious enough and 
deferential enough to a member of this body, 
the Senator from California, to refuse to 
confirm that nomination, 


VII. THE BOYLE CASE 


(Nomination of William S. Boyle to be United 
States attorney for the district of Nevada 
(76th Cong., 2d sess.) ) 

Before the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary Senator McCarran stated: 

“The ad interim appointment and the 
present nomination of William S. Boyle, now 
pending before the Judiciary Committee of 
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the Senate, is personally offensive and per- 
sonally obnoxious to the junior Senator 
from Nevada because of the foregoing and 
because the nominee has lent himself to a 
combination to take a slap at the junior 
Senator from Nevada and to demonstrate 
that whatever influence the junior Senator 
had in Washington had gone, and to demon- 
strate that he, the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada, had made it impossible to help the 
State of Nevada through the Federal authori- 
ties; that, in addition thereto, he, the nomi- 
nee, has lent himself to a combination and 
conspiracy to defeat the spirit of the United 
States, wherein it is prescribed that nomina- 
tions for Federal office, of which the United 
States district attorneyship for Nevada is 
one, shall be with the advice and consent of 
the Senate of the United States.” 

The district attorney, E. P. Carville, had 
been recommended for reappointment by 
Senator McCarran. The ad interim appoint- 
ment of Mr. Boyle had effected his removal 
without the advice and consent of either 
Senator representing the State of Nevada. 
Senator Pittman appears to have sponsored 
a candidate named McKnight but this was 
withdrawn later. 

In the debate on the nomination, which 
was adversely reported, Senator McCarran 
stated: 

“On July 13, when the President's train 
passed through Nevada, the secretary to the 
President, Mr. McIntyre, left the train mo- 
mentarily and conversed with an acquaint- 
ance of his on the platform at Sparks, Nev., 
which is a division point at which the Presi- 
dent's train stopped, and his friend inquired 
of Mr. McIntyre, ‘Why was not Judge Car- 
ville reappointed?’ Mr. McIntyre’s answer 
was, To take a slap at Par“ (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 84:8225.) 

The nomination was rejected without rec- 
ord vote (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 84:8228). 


VIII. THE ROBERTS CASE 


(Nomination of Floyd H. Roberts to be 
United States district judge for the west- 
ern district of Virginia (76th Cong., ist 
sess.). Rejected 9-72) 


Before the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary Senators Glass and Byrrp stated their 
positions as follows: 

Senator Gass. As a matter of fact, the 
President of the United States did give to the 
Governor of Virginia the veto power over 
nominations made by the two Virginia 
United States Senators. He was given ample 
opportunity by me personally to deny the 
accuracy of that statement, and he has not 
done so. He has confirmed it by taking from 
the six applicants for that position, all of 
high character and capabilities, the only man 
who is personally offensive to the two Vir- 
ginia Senators—offensive to them in that he 
lent himself to the conspiracy to discredit 
and to dishonor their recommendations to 
the President. Any man would be personally 
offensive to me, whoever he might be, how- 
ever near he might be, how much he may 
have supported me politically, if he would be 
a cheerful and willing recipient of the kene- 
fits of a proposal that the two United States 
Senators from Virginia, charged by the Con- 
stitution with the duty of advising and con- 
senting to Federal appointments, should have 
their recommendations vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, who has not disputed his 
connection with the proposition. 

Senator Brno. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, my colleague has very 
adequately stated the objections of the Vir- 
ginia Senators to the confirmation of this 
nomination. It is my sincere and honest 
conviction that this nomination was made 
for the purpose of being personally offensive 
to the Virginia Senators, and it is personally 
offensive to the Virginia Senators, and is 
Personally obnoxious to me, as well as to my 
colleague. I am well aware of the responsi- 
bility that I take in making this statement 
of complaint of personal obnoxiousness, but 
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I want to say to the committee that I make 
that complaint with full knowledge of that 
responsibility as a Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. Roberts’ nomination was reported ad- 
versely and rejected by record vote without 
debate. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, It will 
be noted from the memorandum which 
has been submitted that back in 1932 
Senator Reep said in relation to the 
Commissioner of Immigration of the 
Port of New Orleans that if it were an 
office to be exercised wholly within the 
State of Louisiana, the objection of the 
Senator would be conclusive. Senator 
Bingham said: 

When a Senator from a sovereign State 
stands up on the floor of the Senate and 
states that a nominee is not fit to hold 
a certain office, is personally obnoxious to 
him, it is my duty to vote with him. 


In 1938 the nomination of the collec- 
tor of internal revenue was being con- 
sidered and Senator Holt registered the 
objection that he was personally ob- 
noxious to him, stating that the nominee 
said his father ought to be lined up 
against the white wall and shot. The 
late Senator Bailey said: 

I do think if we are to sustain the un- 
written law of the Senate known as the per- 
sonally obnoxious rule, we have to apply it. 


Nevertheless, the Senate confirmed the 
collector of internal revenue by a vote 
of 46 to 15. 

In 1934 the collector of internal rev- 
enue for the district of Louisiana was 
not confirmed because Senator Huey 
Long said he was personally obnoxious 
to him. Senator Wheeler said that on 
numerous occasions the Senate has voted 
against confirming a man when it was 
stated that he was personally obnoxious 
to one Senator and the other Senator 
from the same State favored him. He 
said further: 


If a Republican Senator were to state that 
the President had appointed someone from 
his State who was personally obnoxious to 
him, I would have voted against his con- 
firmation. 


Senator Glass said that had the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana contented himself 
with making that statement, that is, that 
he was personally obnoxious, it would 
have been one thing, but that the whole 
tenor of his remarks had been that the 
Senate of the United States should sub- 
ordinate its judgment on the qualifica- 
tions of a man. Senator Wheeler re- 
plied: 

Never to my knowledge has a Senator 
ever been required to specify his objections 
to the Senate; that many times a man may 
be absolutely objectionable to him for many 
reasons and yet he would dislike to stand 
up on the floor of the Senate and go into 
details as to why this man was personally 
Objectionable to him. 


In 1932, in respect to the nominee for 
United States attorney for the western 
district of North Carolina, Senator 
Bailey stated the nominee was person- 
ally obnoxious, and set forth his grounds, 
and Senator Reed then stated: 


Ever since the Senate was created it has 
been its custom to honor that objection 
when made to the nomination of a person 
who was to perform duties entirely within 
the Senator's own State. If we are going to 
analyze his reasons, there never was any 
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sense in the use of the phrase personally 
obnoxious. 


Senator Borah acknowledged the rule, 
saying that the rule or custom was prac- 
tically an unbroken one until he came to 
the Senate, but that since that time it 
had been broken a number of times or 
disregarded. He said it was unsound and 
not in the public interest. He further 
said that a safe rule to apply is whether 
the nominee is a fit man to fill the place, 
not whether he is objectionable to some- 
one, 

Senator Walsh of Montana said: 

A man may be personally obnoxious to me 
because of some injustice he has done to me 
personally, or not because he has done any 
damage to me personally at all, but because 
he has mistreated someone else and has acted 
in a detestable way—he may have libeled my 
State; he may be personally obnoxious for a 
half dozen reasons. Whatever it may be, if 
he is personally obnoxious to me, the rule or 
custom applies. 


Senator Reed said: 

If the Senator from South Carolina will 
make his position clear, if he will rise and say, 
“I am exercising the privilege of a Senator 
to appraise the nominee from any State, and 
to appeal on the ground of his personal of- 
fensiveness, for the reason I have stated,” and 
rest his case on that, I will vote with him. 
If he says, “I am asking the Senate to weigh 
the justice of my complaint,” then he is put- 
ting his objection on a totally different 
ground. In the first case I will vote with 
him; in the second I cannot.” 


In that case the nomination was re- 
jected. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator two or three 
times has referred to Senator Reed. Was 
it Senator Reed of Pennsylvania or Sen- 
ator Reed of Missouri? 

Mr. WILEY. I cannot say which Sen- 
ator it was. 

Mr. WHITE. Perhaps it is not impor- 
tant, but I was interested. 

Mr. WiLEY. Mr. President, in 1936 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Bruzo] 
filed an objection to the confirmation 
of a circuit judge for the fifth circuit. 
The objection was “this man is personally 
obnoxious to me.” The judge was con- 
firmed. 

The Senator from Mississippi in his 
remarks told of a time when Senator 
Johnson objected to the confirmation of 
a man from Oregon who had been ap- 
pointed to the circuit court of appeals, 
and the ground of objection was “this 
man is personally obnoxious to me be- 
cause he has repudiated instructions 
from the State of Oregon and failed to 
vote for Senator Johnson.” The Senate 
sustained the objection. 


In the Seventy-sixth Congress the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
objected to the appointment of William 
S. Boyle on the ground of personal ob- 
noxiousness. The Senator stated cer- 
tain reasons: : 


Because the nominee had lent himself to 
a combination to take a slap at the junior 
Senator from Nevada and to demonstrate 
that whatever influence the junior Senator 
had in Washington had gone; to demonstrate 
that he, the junior Senator from Nevada, 
had made it impossible to help the State of 
Nevada through the Federal authorities, 
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The nomination was rejected without 
record vote. 

In the Seventy-sixth Congress the 
nomination of Floyd H. Roberts, of Vir- 
ginia, was reported adversely by the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary. Sena- 
tor Glass said—and well I remember that 
occasion, Mr. President—that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had given to 
the Governor of Virginia the veto power 
over nominations made by the two Vir- 
ginia United States Senators. Both 
Senators objected. The nomination was 
reported adversely and rejected without 
a record vote, Senator Glass stating that 
the nominee was personally offensive to 
the two Virginia Senators, offensive to 
them in that he lent himself to the con- 
spiracy to discredit, to dishonor their 
recommendations to the President. 

I will say that at that time I also heard 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Virginia, now the senior Senator from 
Virginia, when he appeared before the 
committee and in very emphatic terms 
repeated in substance the language of 
the senior Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator stated that 
the nomination was rejected unani- 
mously. It was defeated by a vote of 
72 to 9 in the Senate. If I recall cor- 
rectly, the vote in the committee was 
14 to 3 to report the nomination ad- 
versely. So the vote was a recorded one 
in both instances. 

Mr. WILEY. I am glad to be correct- 
ed, Mr. President. In that case the ob- 
jection made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator was heard and complied with em- 
phatically. 

From the precedents, it appears there 
is no hard and fast rule or custom; that 
apparently each case has to stand on its 
own bottom. I personally feel that the 
rule I would apply might be phrased in 
this way—that a Senator, in fulfilling his 
responsibility under the constitutional 
provision of advice and consent, must in 
each individual case take into considera- 
tion all of the facts, as well as the obliga- 
tion he owes to a fellow Senator, to the 
public, to the nominee, and evaluate the 
facts in each given situation as it comes 
up and then arrive at his evaluation of 
the broken custom or rule that we have 
been discussing. I can envision a num- 
ber of cases in which a Senator might 
make the plain objection that the nomi- 
nee is personally obnoxious to him. [f 
the nominee had insulted his wife, he 
would not want to bring that to the at- 
tention of the Senate. If his fellow Sen- 
ators were satisfied that there was a real 
personal objection of that nature, the 
Senator should let his conscience be his 
guide. 

But that is not the situation here. 
Here we have a nominee who is appar- 
ently above reproach. He himself is in 
between the fire of two Senators who 
have not been able to agree. One Sen- 
ator has been totally neglected by the 
administration for 6 years or better in 
relation to patronage. There is a va- 
cancy in Texas. The people need a judge. 

THE TWO SENATORS’ VIEWS 


We are today confronted with an issue 
in which the senior Senator from Texas 
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[Mr. CONNALLY] has agreed to the nomi- 
nation and the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O’DANIEL] has disagreed with 
it, stating that the nominee was per- 
sonally obnoxious to him. 

It is not my intention at this time to 
defend the position of either Senator or 
otherwise to enter into the controversy. 
I believe that my function as chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee is merely to 
point up the historical precedents, to 
outline the main issves that we should 
consider, to specify some of the impli- 
cations of either type of action whick we 
may take. 

Thus, I should like to make a few brief 
comments at this time as to the back- 
ground of this general subject. 

STEPS IN JUDICIAL CONFIRMATION 


Mr. President, as we know, there are 
three steps that must be taken before an 
individual can become a Federal judge: 

(A) There must be nomination by the 
President. 

(B) His nomination must be by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. 

(C) There must be execution of the 
commission by the President, 

THE SENATE'S ROLE 


The United States Senate, of course, 
has the absolute right to reject any nom- 
ination; and the action of the Senate is 
not subject to reversal anywhere or by 
anyone. 

The words “by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate” do not, of 
course, mean with the advice and con- 
sent of any particular group or indi- 
vidual, but rather by the entire Senate 
as a going concern. The Senate, of 
course, is not obliged to give any reasons 
to anyone for its acts, nor is any Sena- 
tor required to explain why he voted for 
confirmation or rejection. 

SENATORIAL COURTESY 


Our principal problem comes from the 
application of the rule of so-called sena- 
torial courtesy in this situation. It is 
a difficult rule to apply, because, as I 
have mentioned before, the precedents on 
it are conflicting. 

In his book, The President—Office and 
Powers,” Prof. Corwin, on page 69, states 
the following: 

Much more extensive is the control which 
is exerted over the President's freedom of 
choice by a set of usages which go by the 
name of “senatorial courtesy.” If the Presi- 
dent in nominating to an office within a 
State fails to consult the preferences of the 
Senator or Senators of his own party from 
that State, he is very likely to see the ap- 
pointment defeated upon an appeal to the 
Senate by the slighted. Member or Members. 
Reciprocally, the Senate will ordinarily in- 
terpose no objection to the President’s nomi- 
nees for Cabinet or diplomatic posts. While 
any attempt to find a basis in the written 
Constitution for this interesting understand- 
ing would be disappointing, since it is the 
advice and consent of the Senate which the 
Constitution requires and not that of indi- 
vidual Senators, yet there is no usage of the 
Constitution affecting the powers of the 
President which is more venerable. 

INDIVIDUAL INTERPRETATION OF SENATORIAL 

COURTESY 

As my colleagues read through the 
Judiciary Committee’s memorandum on 
this subject, they will note that the 
force of the personal-obnoxiousness ob- 
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jection is one that each individual Sena- 
tor will have to determine for himself on 
the merits of the given case. Under the 
Constitution, the Senate is called upon 
to advise and consent, but each individ- 
ual Senator, in turn, has the responsi- 
bility for interpreting that language. 

I point out that there can be no abso- 
lutely inflexible rule with respect to ad- 
hering to or ignoring the personal-ob- 
noxiousness objection, 

Let us. consider the implications of 
both actions. 

(A) If the obnoxiousness objection 
were always accepted, than we would be 
giving a powerful and arbitrary weapon 
to the individual Senator who would 
utilize this weapon to continually em- 
barrass the Executive without any refer- 
ence to the qualifications of nominees. 

(B) On the other hand, if we were to 
always reject the obnoxiousness objec- 
tion, it would mean that the Executive 
would have a virtually undisputed ap- 
pointing power unless there were some 
very obvious and damaging evidence to 
disqualify his nominees. There would 
be no bar to mediocrity via the personal- 
obnoxiousness objection, and there would 
be no bar to purely political appointees 
nominated solely to serve some purely 
partisan purpose. 

FACTORS IN EVALUATING OBNOXIOUSNESS 

What, then, are the major factors 
which we must bear in mind in evaluat- 
ing our actions along this line? I submit 
that those factors are: 

(A) The United States Constitution it- 
self giving the advice-and-consent power 
to the Senate. 

(B) The broken practice of respecting 
personal obnoxiousness and senatorial 
courtesy. - 

(C) The obligation which a Senator 
may feel to the objecting Senator to re- 
spect the latter’s judgment. 

(D) Justice for the nominee himself. 
We must bear in mind, of course, that 
when a nominee is rejected by the United 
States Senate for whatever reason, for- 
ever after he lives, in a certain sense, un- 
der a cloud of official disapproval. 

(E) Our obligations to the American 
public which means our obligation to se- 
cure the appointment of fit public serv- 
ants. 

(F) The factor of whether or not a 
given nominee is to serve within tho 
particular State of the objecting Senator. 

(G) Whether or not this is the first 
instance in which the objecting Senator 
has raised the personal obnoxiousness 
issue or whether it is a part of a long 
series of such objections. 

(H) Whether or not circumstances 
permit open discussion of the reasons on 
which the objecting Senator bases his 
objection. We can well understand that 
if a nominee had insulted a given Sena- 
tor’s wife in some manner, the Senator 
might not want to bring that to the open 
attention of the Senate. Whether or not 
other Senators would be willing to accept 
the blanket statement of personal ob- 
noxiousness from a particular Senator 
without specifying the reasons would de- 
pend on one of the preceding points 
which I stated, namely, the obligation 
which other Senators feel to the objecting 
Senator. 
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PRESENT SITUATION 


Mr. President, we are presented with 
a situation in Texas in which the nominee 
is apparently above reproach. He is 
caught between two fires, so to speak. 
Here we have two Senators who have not 
been able to agree. For 6 years one Sen- 
ator has been totally neglected in relation 
to patronage by the administration. We 
have a judicial vacancy in Texas. The 
people need that vacancy filled. What, 
then, should the Senate do in fairness 
to all parties concerned and on the basis 
of the factors which I have above men- 
tioned? 

Mr. President, I conclude with this 
thought: This is an instance in which 
no Senator can “pass the buck.” What 
we do here, in view of the past history, 
as I have stated it, may be of some im- 
portance in shaping what has been called 
a broken custom. But I come back to 
the point with which I started. The 
problem is an individual problem for 
each Senator, under all the facts and 
circumstances as they are developed. 
Personally I feel that it is unfortunate 
that we must spend the time of the Sen- 
ate on a matter of this kind. I feel that 
it probably indicates that, after all, men 
are but boys. In seeking to get things 
out of the way we should probably clear 
them up by cooperation and agreement. 
But when we allow the element of poli- 
tics to enter in, it ceems at times not only 
to affect our ability to reason and evalu- 
ate, but to stop action on more im- 
portant matters. 

I believe that the problem is one for 
each individual Senator, to determine in 
view of the precedents, in view of the 
facts as they will be developed, and in 
view of his relationship to brother Sena- 
tors who are involved. Each Senator 
should cast his vote accordingly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. No doubt this is a ques- 
tion with respect to which Members of 
the Senate who are also distinguished 
members of the bar will have more to 
say than will those of us who are laymen 
and not attorneys. 

I was impressed with the statistics 
which the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee gave with ref- 
erence to the historical facts in similar 
cases. Apparently there is precedent for 
bringing to the floor a dispute of this 
kind; but I wonder if in the consideration 
of the question in the committee the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
took into consideration another method 
which has been used—and personally I 
think it should be used in such cases— 
namely, to keep the nomination in com- 
mittee until such time as the two Sena- 
tors are in agreement. 

Mr. WILEY. I will say that the ques- 
tion was held open from time to time. 
Hearings were granted; and I am sure 
that anyone who is cognizant of the facts 
will say that the committee was very 
patient. We tried our best, but if we had 
followed the course which has been sug- 
gested, unless the President had with- 
drawn the nomination, I am sure that 
Texas would have had no judge. There 
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might have been a great deal of misun- 
derstanding. 

Mr, President, in saying what I have 
said, I did not intend to assume the posi- 
tion of lecturing the Senate. 

I want to compliment the committee, 
and I am sure that both Senators will 
say they were given every consideration 
and that there was no partiality or pref- 
erence shown. I early came to the con- 
clusion which I have now placed before 
the Senate, after the evidence was de- 
veloped. I went into a study of the pre- 
cedents to see how valid were certain 
contentions that had been made to me 
ex parte. Of course I arrived at my own 
conclusion, as I have stated it here today. 
My conclusion, in a few words, is that 
each and every Senator must decide for 
himself. It does not call for any par- 
ticular legal knowledge. The distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. 
BUTLER] suggested that it is a question 
for lawyers. That is not necessarily so. 
The question simply recognizes one’s own 
personal obligation, under the advice and 
consent factor, taking into consideration 
the matter of personal obnoxiousness, 
and one’s responsibility to his fellow Sen- 
ators, to the Senate, and to the country. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I am very happy to yield 
to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. ODANIEL. I appreciate very 
much the calm, cool, learned, and delib- 
erate summation which has just been 
given by the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. From the cases he has cited, 
as I understand, he has boiled this matter 
down to one of personal obnoxiousness, 

The question which I would like to ask 
the able Senator and chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary is this: Is 
it his personal opinion that this unwrit- 
ten law of personal obnoxiousness is one 
which belongs to and should be exercised 
by each individual Senator, and that the 
committee would not take unto itself the 
prerogative of exercising that function 
for the other Senators, and for that rea- 
son this nomination has been so thor- 
oughly gone into? I congratulate the 
Senator and his committee for the pa- 
tience and the time they have taken to go 
into this matter. The committee has 
decided features other than personal ob- 
noxiousness, and the matter has been 
submitted to the floor so that each Sena- 
tor may exercise his own prerogative as 
to whether he wants to support a per- 
sonally obnoxious objection. In other 
words, would it be possible for a member 
of the committee to report favorably on 
bringing the nomination to the fioor and 
then to exercise his own individual vote 
on the floor on the question of personal 
obnoxiousness? 

Mr. WILEY. If I understand the 
question of the distinguished Senator, it 
probably has two phases. There is noth- 
ing binding upon any Senator in report- 
ing a nomination to the floor, any more 
than there would be in reporting a bill 
to the floor. That is a rule of every com- 
mittee. A Senator can vote for or 
against a bill or a nomination. I cannot 
say that what I have stated is the opinion 
of the committee. 
analysis of the precedents and the facts 
of previous cases, taking particularly the 
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dynamic statements of men like Borah, 
who said that this custom, as he called it, 
had obtained unbroken up to the time he 
came to the Senate, but from the time he 
came it was broken in numerous in- 
stances. I have taken language like that 
of former Senator Wheeler, of Montana, 
and of the late Senator Bailey. They 
held, apparently, that the feature of per- 
sonal obnoxiousness is all that is neces- 
sary; that their obligation to a fellow 
Senator is such that they ask no further 
questions. Then there is the third posi- 
tion, namely, that there is apparently a 
group who feel that if and when an at- 
tempt is made to outline two bases for 
personal obnoxiousness, another factor is 
placed in the hands of the committee, 
and that is whether the facts justify the 
conclusion of personal obnoxiousness. 
That is why I cannot speak for each indi- 
vidual Senator or for the committee 
otherwise than by saying that they re- 
ported the matter to the floor of the 
Senate for the action of the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As I understand, 
the subcommittee, composed of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore], myself and others, reported the 
matter to the full committee with no 
recommendation, stating the fact of the 
objection of the ‘unior Senator from 
Texas [Mr, O’DANIEL] and a summary, 
after quite a lengthy hearing on the 
matter; at which many witnesses were 
heard. But it is my understanding that 
when the matter was voted upon by the 
full committee the motion was for con- 
firmation? 

Mr. WILEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And, therefore, 
those who voted for it, voted for confir- 
mation of Mr. Dooley, and those who 
voted against it voted against confirma- 
tion of Mr. Dooley. It was not simply a 
vote to present the matter to the floor. 

Mr. WILEY. I agree with that con- 
clusion; but I do not think that is the 
question that was asked. 

Mr. MAGNUSO*!. I merely wanted 
the record clear in that respect. 

Mr. WILEY. The vote stood 8 to 4 to 
recommend to the Senate favorable ac- 
tion. There was one vote without 
recommendation as to action. But the 
Senator’s question was whether any 
Senator who took that position in com- 
mittee was thereby bound by that action. 
My answer to that is, No; that as I un- 
derstand the rules of every committee of 
which I have been a member, that, 
again, is a matter of individual respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But the majority 
of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary voted to recommend the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Dooley? 

Mr. WILEY. That is correct; other- 
wise it would not have come under the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 


Mr. MOORE. In the study of the pre- 


cedents which has been presented here 
by the atle Senator, did the Senator 
observe whether those assertions of per- 


sonal obnoxiousness had anything to do 
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with the political parties of the State, 
or were those instances observed by the 
Senator at all? The point I am now 
making is that I have observed the pro- 
cedure, if the President makes an 
appointment he consults the Senator 
who belongs to his political party and 
does not consult the Senator who be- 
longs to the opposite political party. 

I want to call the attention of the 
Senate, for the record, to the fact that 
the Senators from Texas belong to the 
party to which the President of the 
United States belongs, which is the Dem- 
ocratic Party. Some call it one name 
and some call it another. 

Mr. WILEY. Will the Senator briefly 
state his question? 

Mr. MOORE. I want to know whether 
in the tracing of the history of objections 
made on the ground of personal obnox- 
iousness the Senator found any instance 
of such an objection coming from a Re- 
publican Senator in the administration 
of a Democratic President, or vice versa. 

Mr. WILEY. I think I have in mind 
what the Senator is presenting. Here is 
a situation of two Senators, one objecting 
to and one asking for confirmation, and 
both belonging to the same political 
party. The only answer that comes to 
my mind is the statement of the late 
Senator Walsh, who said that it would 
make no difference what the objections 
were. He came out four square for the 
prerogative of a Senator. He said that 
if a Republican were to rise and object he 
would give the same validity to his ob- 
jection as he would to that of a Demo- 
crat. That is in substance what he 
stated. I am sure that in the Virginia 
case no Republicans were involved. They 
have no Republicans over there. 

Mr, MOORE. Oh, yes; they have. 

Mr. WILEY. I have not seen any evi- 
dence of it in the Senate, for a long 
time, anyway. 

Mr. MOORE. I live over there. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, the 
word “personally” has some basis of rea- 
son for being attached to the word “ob- 
noxious.” There are no precedents cov- 
erning the point of whether a person is 
a Republican or a Democrat. I have 
looked them up, as has the Senator from 
Oklahoma. The man who objects may 
belong to a political party, but his ob- 
jections have to be of a personal nature. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to make an observa- 
tion regarding the political angle? 

Mr, WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. I think it will be found 
that very eminent Senators have ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject which 
the Senator from Washington just men- 
tioned. I think precedents will be found 
for Senators having expressed them- 
selves to the effect that if the political 
angle becomes involved, then it is not 
a matter of personal obnoxiousness; it 
becomes simply a political matter, and 
under those circumstances the plea of 
personal obnoxiousness should be re- 
jected. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the Senator mean 
to say that if a Democratic President 
nominates a person in a State in which 
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a Republican Senator makes the state- 
ment that the nominee is personally ob- 
noxious to him, that would have any 
bearing on the case? 

Mr. HATCH. I do not see the con- 
nection. 

Mr. MOORE. I did not quite under- 
stand the Senator from New Mexico, 
either, 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
answer the Senator from New Mexico by 
showing how the late Senator Walsh, of 
Montana, answered in regard to that 
matter. He said: 

Mr. President, some of these distinctions 
have become so very fine that I find it dif- 
cult to follow them, A man may be person- 
ally obnoxious to me because of some injury 
he has done to me personally which has no 
reference whatever to public affairs at all, It 
is a personal quarrel I have with him. He 
may be personally obnoxious to me, not be- 
cause he has done any damage to me at all 
but because he has mistreated someone else 
and has acted in a detestable way, so that 
I really abhor the man. Again, he may have 
libeled my State, and he may be personally 
objectionable and obnoxious to me for that 
reason, or he may be personally obnoxious to 
me for half a dozen reasons. Whatever it 
may be, if he is personally obnoxious to me, 
the rule or custom applies. 

So here, as I understand the Senator from 
North Carolina, this man is not personally 
obnoxious or objectionable to him because 
of any harm he has done to him or any harm 
he has done to any of his friends, or because 
of any act of his that is detestable in char- 
acter, but because he has libeled his State 
and the courts of his State he is personally 
obnoxious to him. Is not that, from the pub- 
lic point of view, a very much better ground 
than to reject him just simply because of a 
personal quarrel he has with the Senator from 
North Carolina? 


Mr. President, unless there are other 
questions, I have concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
think it would be unfortunate for the 


Senate to take action on this matter with-. 


out having a quorum in attendance. 
Therefore, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
opte chair), The clerk will call the 
roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hayden ers 
Baldwin Hickenlooper O'’Conor 
Ball Hill O Daniel 
Barkley Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Overton 
Bridges Ives Pepper 
Brooks Jenner Revercomb 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va. 
Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Wyo. 

Butler Kilgore Russell 
Byrd Knowland Saltonstall 
Capper Langer Smith 
Chavez Lodge Sparkman 
Connally Lucas 8 
Cooper McCarran Taft 
Cordon McCarthy Taylor 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Okla 
Downey McFarland Tydings 
Dworshak McGrath Umstead 
Ecton McKellar Vandenberg 
Ellender McMahon Watkins 
Ferguson Magnuson Wherry 
Flanders Malone White 
Fulbright Martin Wiley 
Green Millikin Williams 
Gurney Moore Wilson 

teh Morse Young 
Hawkes Murray 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Batpwin in the chair). Eighty-three 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
understand the junior Senator from 
Texas desires the floor. 

Mr. O DANIEL. Mr. President, I do 
not want to run in ahead of my colleague 
from Texas on this nomination. I 
thought that, inasmuch as he obtained 
the floor and suggested the absence of a 
quorum, he desired to speak in favor of 
it; but, if it is agreeable with him, I 
shall proceed in opposition. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is perfectly 
satisfactory to me, Mr. President. 

Mr. ODANIEL. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that so 
far as I am concerned, the question be- 
fore the Senate at the present time is a 
serious one. Many nominations have 
come to the Senate, some of which have 
received more attention than others. 
The pending nomination deals with sev- 
eral fundamental principles that I think 
should be given careful consideration. 
It is more than a mere nomination. 
Many vital issues are concerned. Be- 
fore entering upon a discussion of all the 
issues, I want to make it perfectly plain 
that so far as I am concerned this is not 
a fight between the two Texas Senators. 
It has been said in the press and by cer- 
tain individuals that this is in effect a 
patronage fight between the two Texas 
Senators. 

I refute that statement so far as I am 
concerned, because it is not a patronage 
fight between the two Texas Senators, as 
I view it. I am not concerned with 
patronage in Texas, I have been able to 
get along without it for about 6 years, 
and I do not intend now to begin a fight 
to obtain it. I can be reelected without 
patronage. Four times I have been 
elected by the people of Texas. This 
pending matter is of far greater impor- 
tance than the matter of patronage. 

I have gone into the unwritten law of 
senatorial courtesy very thoroughly, 
since the lightning struck me. I believe 
the lightning has to strike each indi- 
vidual Senator before he is fully awak- 
ened to the meaning of the unwritten 
law of senatorial courtesy. I think it is 
just as important as are certain other 
unwritten laws that govern the activi- 
ties of citizens of the Nation. On for- 
mer occasions I have expressed my great 
admiration for the form of government 
that our wise forefathers set up, and for 
that great Constitution which they wrote. 
Next to the Holy Bible, I believe it to be 
the greatest document ever written by 
the hand of civilized and Christianized 
men. 

Mr. President, I believe that if ever 
men were inspired, our forefathers were 
inspired when they wrote the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The Consti- 
tution shows that in setting up our form 
of government the rights of the people 
were ever foremost in the minds of those 
men. They had all the past history of 
the world to guide them. They were 
students of that history. They knew all 
the defects of other governments that 
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had been established, and they sought 
to eliminate all those defects. They 
sought to eliminate all that had been 
bad and all that had brought other gov- 
ernments to ruin. They sought to set 
up in this country a new and different 
form of government, a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people. They began with the idea of 
keeping away from dictatorship. They 
wanted to avoid one-man rule, because 
therein lay the downfall of many great 
nations of the past. They set up a sys- 
tem of checks and balances. They said, 
“We will establish three branches of gov- 
ernment, the legislative, the judicial, and 
the executive.” They did that. For fur- 
ther checks and balances they estab- 
lished two Houses in the legislative 
branch, the upper and the lower, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

In order to give the people control of 
their own government, they devised a 
system for the selection of public offi- 
cials. They said, “We will start with 
the lower House of Congress, which will 
be the most representative of the rank 
and file of our people. We will estab- 
lish representation on the basis of popu- 
lation in the various congressional dis- 
tricts. That is subject to change, as 
time goes on. We will subject those 
Representatives to the will of the people 
every 2 years.” They established a ten- 
ure of office of 2 years for Members of 
the House of Representatives. They 
made that the most numerous branch 
of our legislative government. 

They then proceeded to the executive 
branch, and they wanted to devise an 
entirely different system of selecting the 
Chief Executive. They set up a rather 
intricate system, which to this day is 
greatly misunderstood by many of our 
citizens, a system comprising the elec- 
toral college, differing entirely from di- 
rect vote by the people for Members of 
the House of Representatives. It pro- 
vides that the-people of each State shall 
have an opportunity tset up a system of 
selecting electors, and that those electors 
shall vote for the President and Vice 
President of their choice. The tenure 
of office was made twice as long as the 
tenure of Representatives, or 4 years. 

When they came to the upper House 
of Congress, they established an entirely 
different tenure of office. They made it 
6 years, with one-third of the Senators 
to be elected every 2 years. Checks and 
balances were established. They re- 
served to the people themselves the right 
of selecting their own public officials. 
They considered the upper branch of 
Congress, the United States Senate, to be 
a somewhat different legislative council 
from the lower branch. So they devised 
a different system for selecting the Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, which 
has since been changed by constitutional 
amendment. ‘They established a tenure 
of 6 years. They considered the Sena- 
tors to be ambassadors from the sover- 
eign States. 

May I interpose to say that the public 
officials of the people of this great Na- 
tion at that early date placed much con- 
fidence and authority in and greatly 
honored the sovereign States. They 
looked to them as individual entities, 
having governments of their own, having 
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their own elections, having their own 
public officials, conducting their own 
business, but, just as nations send am- 
bassadors to foreign countries, they pro- 
vided that each of our sovereign States 
should send ambassadors to the National 
Federal Government which they set up 
at Washington. 

Having established the three different 
types of election, the three different ten- 
ures of office as providing checks and 
balances, they came to the consideration 
of the judiciary, and they were forced to 
devise some method for the people to 
select the members of the judiciary. 

Mr. President, if there is any division 
of the Government that is important it 
is certainly the judicial branch of our 
Government. The judiciary must inter- 
pret the laws passed by both branches of 
Congress. In the cases which are 
brought before the judges questions of 
life and death of the citizens of the coun- 
try are decided, as well as their rights 
and welfare. Judges pronounce the 
death sentence on citizens of the coun- 
try. The founders, therefore, consid- 
ered it highly important that the people 
have some voice in the selection of their 
Federal judges, and they made the ten- 
ure of Federal judges different from that 
of other officers. They made the tenure 
of office for life or during good behavior. 

What voice do the people have in the 
selection of their Federal judges? They 
are not elected by the people. They are 
appointed by the President, who is elect- 
ed by the electors, who are elected by the 
people of the sovereign States. But the 
nominations of judges are subject to con- 
firmation by Members of the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. President, I have long wondered, 
and have asked every one with whom I 
have come in contact I thought might 
know, why we have two United States 
Senators from each State other than the 
fact that it is so provided in the Consti- 
tution. Authority for having two Sena- 
tors from each State comes from the 
Constitution, but what was the reason 
back of the setting up of the system 
whereby two Senators are allotted to 
each State? The office of Senator is 
certainly a different kind of office than 
any other office of which I have ever 
heard. We do not have two Presidents. 
We do not have two Governors in a State. 
We do not have two Representatives 
from the same congressional district. 
No business institution has two presi- 
dents or two heads. There is always one 
head to every government and one head 
to every division of government. The 
exception arises in the case of the United 
States Senate. I have sought and sought 
and sought for an answer to the question 
as to why each State should have two 
Senators representing it in the United 
States Senate, each with equal authority, 
with equal power, and with equal voice. 
I have never received an answer, but 
since the lightning has struck me, as I 
said, with respect to the pending nom- 
ination, I have been giving the matter 
considerable attention, and have figured 
out in my own mind the reason why 
there are two United States Senators of 
equal status from each State. 

Perhaps there may be other reasons 
_ than the one I have arrived at, but I be- 
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lieve the men who established our Gov- 
ernment were inspired men, if ever there 
were any inspired men, and I think they 
looked down the long years into the fu- 
ture, and I believe the reason they pro- 
vided for two Senators was to provide for 
taking care of cases parallel to the one 
we have before us at this moment. They 
considered that the people of each State 
should have some small voice at least in 
the selection of the Federal judges who 
were to preside over the courts of their 
States, and that if there should be some 
people in a State who were entirely over- 
looked by one of the Senators of that 
State the other Senator might conde- 
scend to give them some consideration 
and bring their plea to the floor of the 
United States Senate, whereas it would 
not be brought to this floor if each State 
had only one Senator. 

That is the case now before us. The 
nomination was given to the Senate with- 
out any advice or consent on the part of 
the junior Senator from Texas. The 
nomination was sent here by the Presi- 
dent, and some of our people in the State 
of Texas registered great indignation. 
They thought it was a very bad appoint- 
ment, and they came to the junior Sena- 
tor from Texas and asked me to make 
objections to the nomination. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is what I am doing. 

I wish to say for the benefit of all who 
might be listening or who might read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that it is not a 
pleasant task for a United States Senator 
to be forced to rise on the floor of the 
Senate in a case like this and make objec- 
tions. I am naturally of an optimistic 
disposition, of a cheerful character, and 
do not like to convey sad tidings. But 
duty comes first with every Senator in 
this Chamber, and it is my solemn duty 
to stand before my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate and explain to them why the nomi- 
nation is a bad one, and why the Senate 
should not advise and consent to the 
nomination. 

When the nomination first came to the 
Senate, I made objections in the subcom- 
mittee and later made objections in the 
full Committee on the Judiciary. I ap- 
peared before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and registered my objections. The 
members of the committee gave earnest 
and sincere consideration to what I had 
to say, and I have no criticism to offer 
whatever of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

I regret very much that it became nec- 
essary to take up the time of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with this subject, 

The nomination was sent to the Senate 
on the 8th day of January, and it is now 
the Ist day of July, and the nomination 
has been constantly tantalizing the mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. It seems to me there should 
be some system devised so that situations 
like this will not arise. For my part, I 
apologize for having had to take the time 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, as well 
as now having to take the time of the 
Members of the Senate. 

I have done everything within my 
power to have the system of appointment 
straightened out in my State since I have 
been in the Senate. I do not know when 
patience ceases to be a virtue, but I was 
elected by the citizens of the State of 
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Texas as one of their Senators, and I 
have had absolutely nothing to do with 
any appointment to Federal office from 
the State of Texas until after the pres- 
ent appointment was made. Since that 
time two attorneys whom I recommended 
to be United States attorneys have been 
appointed by the President. The two at- 
torneys are good men. Their appoint- 
ments are now before the United 
States Senate. The appointments have 
been before the Senate for some time, 
and I do not know why the nominations 
have been held up. They have been 
held up, however. I hope the two nomi- 
nations will be confirmed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Texas yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. ODANMEL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Are those nomina- 
tions now before a committee of the Sen- 
ate or have they been reported by the 
committee and are now on the Execu- 
tive Calendar? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. The nominations 
have been reported by the committee. 
The nominations were considered by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and were favorably reported 
and have been on the Executive Calen- 
dar for quite a while. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Have the two nom- 
inations never been called up for consid- 
eration by the Senate? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. They have never been 


-called up. The chairman of the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary mentioned the 
two nominations, which are Frank B. 
Potter, of Texas, to be United States at- 
torney for the northern district of Texas, 
and Henry W. Moursund, of Texas, to be 
United States attorney for the western 
district of Texas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
have any information as to why they 
have not been called up so the Senate 
might act on them? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I have been told that 
it is because it is desired to hold the 
nominations on the calendar. It is the 
desire of someone that they be held until 
the Dooley nomination is disposed of; 
for what reason, I do not know. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Did they reach the 
calendar before the Dooley nomination, 
or subsequent thereto? 

Mr. ODAMEL. After the Dooley 
nomination. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to exer- 
cise the prerogative of the President of 
the United States with respect to nomi- 
nations. All I would like to have done 
is to have the Constitution followed. 
The Constitution provides that the 
President shall nominate and, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, appoint Federal judges. In fur- 
ther explanation of the system estab- 
lished by our forefathers with reference 
to the selection of public officials, let me 
say that it seems to me that they en- 
visioned a case like this. And possibly, 
many other things which we of today, 
lacking the wisdom of those great men, 
have not yet envisioned. After they 
had written the Constitution they 
apparently and immediately recognized 
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the necessity of an unwritten law; and it 
was used during the administration of 
President Washington. Our first Presi- 
dent, the Father of Our Country, recog- 
nized the unwritten law of senatorial 
courtesy, and did not even ask for the 
reason for objection by a Senator, but 
submitted another nomination. So, ap- 
parently our forefathers who wrote the 
Constitution and established the un- 
written law believed that no one would 
know more about Federal appointments 
in the individual sovereign States than 
would the Senators from those States. 
They reasoned that the two Senators 
from a given State should know more 
about the qualifications of Federal 
judges and other Federal appointees 
than would Senators from North Dako- 
ta, Pennsylvania, New York, or any of 
the other States which existed at that 
time or which might come into the 
Union subsequently. 

It seems to me that that is sound logic. 
If the people of the sovereign States are 
to have full protection and full value for 
the salaries paid to United States Sena- 
tors, they should have the protection of 
the approval of both Senators from the 
given State. I think we would be more 
likely to get better judges if the people 
of a State had the benefit of the judg- 
ment of both Senators. I say that even 
though one might be a Republican and 
the other a Democrat. In the early days 
Republicans and Democrats were un- 
known. Our forefathers were looking 
to the people. They were talking about 
people, not political organizations, 

Mr. President, I believe that if more at- 
tention were paid to the nomination and 
appointment of Federal judges through- 
out the country the Nation would not 
today be in the deplorable condition in 
which it finds itself so far as the judiciary 
is concerned. I am not an attorney. I 
have the greatest respect and admiration 
for members of the bar. They are learned 
men, They pursue a very useful voca- 
tion. I wish that I might have had the 
advantage of attending some great uni- 
versity and studying law; but unfortu- 
nately, being the son of a tenant farmer, 
I was busy plowing corn and was unable 
to avail myself of the opportunity for a 
legal education. But I certainly admire 
members of the bar. I enjoy listening to 
them argue and debate. I ‘ove the cor- 
rect English which most of them use. As 
I say, I am not an attorney. I am only 
giving my opinion as a layman, an aver- 
age American citizen. 

In conyersation with some of the best 
attorneys I know, in Texas and other 
States, the subject of the judiciary is not 
discussed very long until they bring out 
‘the point that the judiciary of the United 
States is in the mud, that it has sunk to 
a low level, that it is in a deplorable con- 
dition. We have some evidence of that. 
I refer to an article written by the able 
chairman of our Judiciary Committee, 
and published in the Journal of the 
American Bar Association. In part, he 
states as follows: 

The present political character of the mem- 
bership of the Federal bench is, according to 
my preliminary study, grossly lopsided on the 
side of Democratic leftists. I shall strive to 
restore à balance so as to assure for the bench 
an adequate supply of able jurists, including 
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a fair proportion of Republicans, all of whom 
will be of unimpeachable judicial standing 
and dedicated to our constitutional system 
of checks and balances. 


All along the line, from the Supreme 
Court on down, we hear criticism of the 
judiciary. I ask, Mr. President, who is to 
blame for the depreciated value of the 
Judicial system of America? Has not the 
nomination of every one of these judges 
been confirmed in the United States 
Senate? Can we place all the responsi- 
bility on the Chief Executive, who sends 
the nominations to the Senate? I think 
we are bound to assume our share of the 
responsibility. 

I have sat in this Chamber for 6 years 
and have seen nominations go through 
like greased lightning. I wonder if each 
and every one of them received the 
scrutiny and careful consideration of 
every individual Member of this great 
deliberative body? I do not believe so. 
I do not like to belicve that Senators 
would willingly vote for confirmation of 
the nominations of judges who are now 
a part of what has been characterized 
as a deplorable mess. That is not true 
of all of them, of course. I do not want 
to believe that-Senators would willingly 
vote for any such judges; but their nom- 
inations have been confirmed in the Sen- 
ate. 

I shall be satisfied if I do nothing more 
than bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the importance of cleaning up the 
judicial system. When are we going to 
Start? I say that now is the time to 
start, because we have before us one 
such nomination, a nomination which 
will turn out to be just as rotten as any 
of the other nominations, because the 
man is not qualified. 

Are we to resort to the old system of 
political back-scratching with refer- 
ence to nominations? Or will the Sen- 
ate declare that from now on we shall 
put in a little time without complaining, 
and that we shall listen to the earnest 
plea of every Senator who has sufficient 
fortitude to rise on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and announce that a certain nomi- 
nation should not be confirmed? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 


Mr. LUCAS. The Senator says that 


this nominee is not qualified. Frankly, 
I have not had an opportunity to read 
the record. I am wondering if the Sena- 
tor could give me a little more informa- 
tion as to what he means by the state- 
ment that the nominee is not qualified? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s question. Later in my discussion 
I shall go into that subject fully. At 
the present time I am discussing the 
personal obnoxiousness feature. Inci- 
dentally, I made the statement that the 
nominee was not qualified. I intend to 
prove it at the proper time. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I ask the Senator a 
further question? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has made 
objection to the nomination of Mr. 
Dooley on the ground that he is per- 
sonally obnoxious to the Senator. I pre- 
sume that the Senator is intimately 
acquainted with this man. 
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Mr. O’DANIEL, I shall discuss the 
“personal obnoxiousness” feature, I hope 
to the entire satisfaction of the able Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

* Mr. LUCAS. I am sorry that I inter- 
rupted the Senator at this point. i 
Mr. O’DANIEL, I do not mind the 
interruption. However, I shall reach 

that question later in the discussion. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam sorry I interrupted 
the Senator. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. In reply to the sugges- 
tion of the able Senator from Illinois 
with regard to not having read the rec- 
ord, let me say that I do not believe the 
record has been printed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
mean the record of hearings? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. Does the Senator 
from Texas know whether it has been 
printed? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. No. The record has 
not been printed for distribution to 
Senators. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. There is one point 
which I should like to clear up in my own 
mind. The Senator has been discuss- 
ing a possible dereliction of the Senate 
in the confirmation of nominations of 
judges. Is he making any complaint 
about the investigation of Mr. Dooley by 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary? 
Has the investigation not been thorough 
enough, in his opinion? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am pleased to an- 
swer the able Senator, my colleague from 
the neighboring State of New Mexico, 
able attorney that he is, and say that 
I have expressed myself as complimen- 
tary to the efforts of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator will yield 
further, let me say that I thought that 
was his position, but in the light of his 
other remarks I wanted to be sure that 
I correctly understood him to have no 
Objection to the action of the committee 
insofar as sufficient investigation of the 
particular nominee in question is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. There is no criticism 
whatever of the activities of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. I think 
they have performed their duties gal- 
lantly. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May we assume 
from that statement that Members of 
the Senate, by reading the record or the 
abbreviated report of the record made 
by the committee, would have fair in- 
formation and sufficient information 
upon which to base their conclusions 
with respect to whether the candidate is 
qualified for the position for which he 
is nominated? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I think the Senators 
can depend upon the brief report of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
However, I do not believe that that pre- 
cludes them from listening to further 
argument and debate which might be 
beneficial. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O'DANIEL. Certainly. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. I am not raising 
the point that we would be precluded, 
nor do I think we would want to fail to 
listen to any argument which might be 
made. But the very first thing that I 
want to determine in connection with 
a nominee for a position is this: Is he 
qualified? That is the first question. 
If he is not qualified, it does not matter 
what other gifts he may possess, he 
ought not to be confirmed. If he is qual- 
ified, if there is no controversy about 
that, then Senators can forget about it 
in their further deliberation. If there is 
a question as to his qualifications, natu- 
rally some of us would like to inquire into 
it. I am sure that all of us would like 
to satisfy ourselves regarding it. Is it 
conceded by the Senator from Texas that 
professionally the man is qualified for 
the position? That is what I should like 
to know. 

Mr. ODAMEL. I think the vote 
which was taken, 8 to 4, with one Sena- 
tor voting to report to the Senate and 
stating that he was against the con- 
firmation, would indicate that the com- 
mittee was not in thorough agreement 
with reference to some of the facts. I 
do not know whether the committee 
members are in agreement with refer- 
ence to the qualifications of the nomi- 
nee, because their vote does not indicate 
that; but it does indicate that there is 
a difference of opinion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That difference of 
opinion might arise from the personal 
obnoxiousness objection which has been 
introduced. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. No; I do not believe 
it would. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I cannot say how 
that arises, but the question I want de- 
termined is this, and I would like to 
have the Senator answer my question 
frankly, because this is a difficult prob- 
lem for some of us. I should like to have 
the Senator tell me whether, in his 
opinion, this man possesses the profes- 
sional qualifications requisite to holding 
the office, or does the Senator know as. 
to that? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I would say that he 
does not possess all the qualifications 
which I consider essential. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I asked about his 
professional qualifications, his knowl- 
edge of the law, his training, experi- 
ence, and background, that would qual- 
ify him to perform the duties of a judge. 

Mr. ODANIEL. I understood the 
Senator from Arkansas to say “profes- 
sional qualifications,” and my answer 
applies to that question. Profession- 
ally I do not consider that the nominee 

all the qualifications that a 
judge should have. In view of the fact 
that in Texas we have so many good 
attorneys—more than 3,000 in the one 
district which is involved—many of 
whom do possess all the qualifications 
necessary, I do not believe that the peo- 
ple of Texas should be deprived of any 
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of their rights in this matter by taking 
an inferior subject at top price. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am not asking 
the Senator whether the nominee is the 
best-qualified man available. I am try- 
ing to determine whether he lacks any 
of the professional qualifications requi- 
site for a good judge. If the Senator 
says he does, I should like to be enlight- 
ened as to what qualification or charac- 
ro of qualification professionally he 


Mr. O’DANIEL. I appreciate that 
question. It is the same question which 
was propounded by the able Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], and I advised 
the Senator from Illinois that later in 
my discussion I would get to that point 
of professional qualifications, 

Mr. President, we are getting a further 
taste of the character of Federal nomina- 
tions as indicated in the articles pub- 
lished in Collier’s and written by Mr. 
James A. Farley, who was chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee for 
several years. He should be an authority 
on the question. 

On page 13 of the issue of Collier’s 
of June 21, 1947, Mr. Farley is quoting 
the late President and himself. They 
seem to have been talking about a certain 
Court-packing plan which was up for 
discussion in the Senate at one time, I 
believe. Mr. Farley says: 

“Well,” I yielded, “I suppose it’s all right, 
but I wouldn’t let it happen again.” 

“I'll watch out for it in the future,” he 
promised. This is very important to me; 
it’s something that affects the heart of my 
program. III keep them here all year to 
pass it, if necessary. I want you to help.” 

“You can count on me, boss. I will keep 
in contact with those who are supporting 
you on the Hill and do my best to bring the 
others around.” 

“First off, continued the President, “we 
must hold up judicial appointments in States 
where the delegation is not going along. 
We must make appointments promptly where 
the delegation is with us. Where there is 
a division we must give posts to those sup- 
porting us. Second, this must apply to other 
appointments as well as judicial appoint- 
ment. I'll keep in close contact with the 
leaders.” 


Somehow or other I cannot see how 
that system of appointing Federal judges 
comes within the intent of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, that is, using 
it for the purpose of trying to influence 
people. 

In the next edition of Collier’s, that of 
June 28, Mr. Farley has something else 
to say. He is talking about purging 
some Senators. ‘There are pictures of 
some of the Senators in connection with 
the article. There are pictures of some 
who are here and some who are not here, 
one of whom is the late Senator Smith, 
of South Carolina. There are pictures 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typines], the Senator from Georgia {Mr. 
GEORGE], former Senator Van Nuys, of 
Indiana, the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
McCarran}, former Senator Bennett 
Clark, of Missouri, former Senator Loner- 
gan, of Connecticut, the late Senator 
Adams, of Colorado, and former Senator 
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Gillette, of Iowa, all of whom were slated, 
according to this article, for a purge. 

The article continues: 

In Georgia the President wanted Senator 
WALTER F. GEORGE defeated, as an object les- 
son to the southern bloc which had been 
opposing his social reforms. 

He was no less eager to defeat Senator 
Typincs in Maryland. Types, he felt, had 
been most difficult in 1932, doing his best 
‘to block the Roosevelt nomination. 


Those are things that bring out per- 
manently the fact that the appointive 
power has been used in recent years for 
the purpose of trying to purge Senators 
who would not go along and vote exactly 
as the administration desired, Some of 
the purges were not wholly successful. 
That is the reason for this nomination, 
Mr. President. It is a continuation of 
that policy to purge a United States Sen- 
ator who will not go along with all the 
policies of the present administration. 

I think that every Senator is entitled 
to his own opinion. I hope our system 
of government will never be changed so 
that a Senator will vote contrary to his 
own conscience, his own will, and his own 
desires; and I hope that no pressure with- 
in the Government, from the Executive 
department, the Judiciary department, 
or any other department will be brought 
to bear to try to force a Senator to vote 
with the administration or to punish him 
if he does not vote with the administra- 
tion. But that is one of the objectives 
of the appointment of Mr. Dooley. 

This is a continued story. The New 
Dealers never give up, once they start 
after one of their opponents. I was 
twice elected Governor of the State of 
Texas by the Democrats. Soon after my 


election to a second term as Governor of 


Texas on the Democratic ticket, the 
State of Texas suffered a great loss in the 
passing of Senator Sheppard. The House 
of Representatives of the State of Texas, 
which used to be responsible for sending 
Senators to the Federal seat of Govern- 
ment, met and unanimously passed a res- 
olution asking me to take the place of 
Senator Sheppard. Until that time, I 
had had no political ambitions, no 
thought whatever of being a United 
States Senator. But based on the unan- 
imous resolution passed by the Texas 
House of Representatives, I offered my- 
self. I did not accept in the easy way of 
resigning and hoping that my successor 
would appoint me until an election could 
be called, but I accepted in the demo- 
cratic way, and I offered myself as a 
candidate; and in the meantime I ap- 
pointed Senator Andrew Jackson Hous- 
ton, the son of the first Senator Texas 
ever had, Sam Houston, to serve as Sen- 
ator; and he sat here in the Senate until 
his death, just before the election. 
Somehow or other the administration 
up here got in collaboration with the 
politicians in Texas—and Mr. President, 
I want to tell you that we in Texas do not 
take our hats off to any State so far as 
politicians are concerned; in Texas we 
have them just as crooked as they are 
anywhere, and they are active all the 
time. They are above ground and below 
ground. The politicians never were par- 
ticularly elated over the fact that the 
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people of Texas elected me as their Gov- 
ernor. They were not any more elated 
when the people of Texas elected me the 
second time. Then the politicians got 
the idea that it would be a terrible thing 
if the people were to send me to Wash- 
ington. I am referring to the Texas pro- 
fessional politicians, who work hand in 
glove with the professional politicians in 
Washington and keep the wires hot be- 
tween the two seats of Government. So 
they commenced to concoct a plan to 
keep me from becoming United States 
Senator; and this appointment of Dooley 
is just a continuation of that diabolical 
plot of the New Deal gang to try to purge 
me. They have tried everything else un- 
der the sun, and, of course, it is all right 
for them to try this move. 

In the first campaign they used the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment to try to tell the people of Texas 
whom they should elect as their United 
States Senator. Then the President of 
the United States blessed one of his young 
stooges, a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and sent him to Texas with 
all the CIO money he needed, to try to 
keep the Governor of Texas from being 
elected Senator. But the plan did not 
work. They had pictures of the Presi- 
dent shaking hands with this opponent. 
They had those pictures plastered so 
thickly all over the State of Texas that 
the sun could hardly penetrate through 
to the earth. But the plan did not work. 

When I came up for reelection they 
were still at work. They never give up. 
This is part of a plot they have to try to 
purge me because I am not in favor of 
the socialistic or communistic govern- 
ment that has been thrust on the Ameri- 
can people during the last 14 years by 
the New Deal gang. I say they never 
give up. 

So they said, “We will use the judiciary 
this time. We will surely get the junior 
Senator from Texas this time.” This 
time they dragged one of the judges off 
the bench. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O DANIEL. Gladly. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Texas 
has been saying that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been a communistic goy- 
ernment for the last 14 years. I wish 
the Senator would elaborate a little on 
that point. I dislike to interrupt him; 
but a great many laws were passed dur- 
ing that time, many of them being the 
so-called New Deal laws against which 
the Senator from Texas is always in- 
veighing. I have been in the Senate 6 
years, but I do not think the Senator 
from Texas has ever yet introduced a 
ae to repeal one of those laws. Has 

e? 

Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, I am 
not surprised that the Senator from Illi- 
nois does not know about the bills I have 
introduced, because they have been hid- 
den under the rugs in the committee 
rooms. They have never seen the light 
of day. 

Yes; I haye introduced several bills 
to repeal some of what I call the com- 
munistic legislation. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to have a 
record about that, some time. I have 


been in the Senate for about 6 years dur- 
ing the time the Senator from Texas 
has been a Member of the Senate, and I 
have been waiting for him to make a 
fight on some of this New Deal legisla- 
tion. I simply have not heen able to 
discover that he has done so at any time, 
aside from doing a lot of talking on the 
fioor of the Senate and charging every 
Senator who has ever voted for one of 
these measures during the last 14 years 
as being directly or sometimes indirectly 
alined with a Communist organization. 

When the Senator from Texas says 
that that “crowd” for the last 14 years 

“has been communistic, such a statement 
is a reflection on every Senator who 
voted for the passage of such measures, 
and the Senator from Texas by his re- 
marks would imply that all such Sena- 
tors have a communistic tinge. 

Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, is it 
the contention of the Senator from Illi- 
nois that a communistic law cannot be 
passed by Democrats and Republicans? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is not the point. 
The Senator from Texas is not talking 
about Republicans when he speaks of 
those who have been in power during the 
last 14 years. 

When the Senator looks at the record, 
he will find that a great number of Re- 
publicans voted for a great number of 
the measures against which the Senator 
from Texas is always inveighing. 

Now the Republicans are in power, and 
the Senator from Texas is rather close to 
them, and it would seem to me that the 
time has come when those who are con- 
stantly talking about the New Deal meas- 
ures that have been thrust on the Amer- 
ican people should have the courage to in- 
troduce bills to repeal such measures, in- 
cluding the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act, the Securities and Exchange Act, and 
17 or 18 other important measures that 
have become the law of the land and that 
are measures passed under the Roosevelt 
administration about which the Senator 
from Texas is talking. Ishould like to see 
that happen now. Ever since the Repub- 
licans came in power, I have been waiting 
for them to join with the Senator from 
Texas in introducing a number of bills to 
do that very thing. But so far I have not 
seen that happen. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. Mr. President, I am 
very sorry the Senator from Illinois has 
not observed that. I thought he was more 
observing than that, because some of the 
bills the junior Senator from Texas has 
introduced during the last 6 years, and 
which have been lying around untouched, 
not receiving any consideration, were dis- 
covered by the newly elected Republicans. 
They found those bills out in the cloak- 
room, or in the committee rooms or some- 
where else, and they have picked them up 
and have put the Republican label on 
them, and now some of them are wrapped 
up in the Taft-Hartley bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Texas does not mean to say 
that the Wagner Act has been repealed, 
does he? 

Mr. O DANIEL. No. One bill I intro- 
duced provided for the complete repeal 
of the Wagner Act, but the Republicans 
are a little timid, and they have not gotten 
that far yet. But with another election 
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like the one last November, possibly the 
Wagner Act will be repealed. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Texas 
has said that he introduced a bill to re- 
peal the Wagner Act. Let me ask when 
the Senator introduced that bill, 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I do not now recall 
the exact date, but it has been several 
years ago. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Texas introduced that bill in 
1945, 

Mr. ODANIEL. I introduced it at every 
session. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, at one 
time the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt] and former Senator Burton in- 
troduced a bill providing for the repeal 
of part of the Wagner Act, and the Sen- 
ator from Texas criticized it. 

Mr. ODANIEL. No, Mr. President; 
I did not criticize it. I praised it, but I 
simply said it did not go far enough. 

I have been introducing bills to amend 
and repeal the Wagner Act ever since 
I have been a Member of the Senate, but 
the first measure by which that act has 
been amended is the Taft-Hartley bill. 
I do not think that goes far enough, but 
certainly it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

So, Mr. President, when I refer to com- 
munistic legislation, I am not referring 
to any Member of the Senate or any 
Member of the House as being a Com- 
munist or a fellow traveler. I make the 
claim that it is possible for any person, 
regardless of his affiliation, to vote for 
and to participate in the enactment of 
communistic legislation. Perhaps some 
such legislation has been enacted. I 
think some has. 

At any rate, I was telling the story 
about the purge and the continuation of 
the purge, as outlined by Mr. Farley in 
his articles in Collier’s magazine. That 
is one of the objections I have to this 
nomination. I got far enough to say that 
in the first election they used the White 
House in trying to effect this purge, but it 
did not work. 

Then they used the Federal bench; 
they pulled one of the judges off the Fed- 
eral bench by making what a great many 
persons believed to be a promise that if 
and when he was defeated, he would be 
appointed to another Federal bench. So 
they pulled that honorable judge off the 
bench because he had a great vote-get- 
ting history. He had been attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Texas and Governor 
of the State of Texas, and had gotten 
lots of votes. They got another party in 
Texas who had been attorney general 
twice and governor twice, and they ran 
both of them. I called them the Gold 
Dust twins. They ran both of them 
against me in the second election, in an 
effort to purge me from the United States 
Senate, It did not work. We are ap- 
proaching another election, and they 
have got this same old build-up. They 
are going to try to use the United States 
Senate this time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator three questions. I have 
just been reading the memorandum that 
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was left on our desks. I should like to 
ask the Senator, first, this question: Re- 
ferring to this gentleman whose appoint- 
ment as a judge is under consideration 
by the Senate for confirmation, are his 
duties to be performed completely within 
the State of Texas? 

My. O’DANIEL. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My second ques- 
tion is: Is this appointment personally 
obnoxious to the Senator from Texas who 
is now speaking? 

Mr, ODANIEL. It is. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My third ques- 
tion is: Is the Senator from Texas, who 
is now speaking, attempting to give rea- 
sons why this man is personally obnox- 
ious to him, or is he making statements 
generally surrounding the appointment 
and confirmation? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am not giving rea- 
sons for the nomination being personally 
obnoxious. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then does the 
Senator from Texas, who is now speak- 
ing, rest his case simply on the precedents 
in the Senate, that a man personally ob- 
noxious is generally refused confirma- 
tion? 

Mr. ODANIEL. The record speaks for 
itself. In most cases I believe that con- 
firmation has been refused when a nomi- 
nee is personally obnoxious, and when 
the duties of the nominee are to be per- 
formed wholly within the Senator’s 
State. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then, if the 
Senator does not rest his case on that, 
does he ask Senators who have a vote 
on this question to decide whether the 
objections he is stating to the man’s con- 
firmation are sufficient to determine that 
his confirmation should be rejected, or 
that the appointment should be rejected? 

Mr, ODANIEL. As I said before, I 
am not offering any reasons for the ob- 
noxiousness. I consider that no one else 
knows so well as I do that the nomina- 
tion is objectionable; and the Recorp 
bears me out. Former Senator Glass, 
former Senator Wheeler, and other Sen- 
ators on down the line, have made the 
statement to the effect that no one should 
know better than the Senator himself 
whether or not the nomination is objec- 
tionable. When an attempt is made to 
give reasons, one Senator might say, 
“The reason is good“; another Senator 
might say, “It is bad.” But it devolves 
upon the Senator to decide, and for other 
Senators then to decide as to whether 
or not the nomination is obnoxious to 
another person. I do not believe that 
other Senators can decide it, so I rest my 
case on stating that the nomination is 
personally obnoxious. Then, I give other 
reasons as to why I think the nomination 
should not be confirmed, so that any 
Senator that does not believe in the phi- 
losophy or the unwritten law of per- 
sonal obnoxiousness might find from the 
statements that I make and the records 
that I give some other reason, and vote 
against confirmation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. There are many rea- 
sons. One of the reasons is that I do not 
consider the nominee fully qualified. I 
shall give other reasons as I go along, 
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But with respect to my personal obnoxi- 
ousness objection, I shall not ask Sen- 
ators to rule on whether or not that is 
proper, and whether I have reasons for 
that or not. I say that the nomination 
is personally obnoxious. That is the 
theory that has been followed, and that 
is the statement that has been used by 
many Senators in the past. I read from 
the Recorp in the Boyle case. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. McCarran] 
stated, in part, as follows: 

The present nomination of William S. 
Boyle, now pending before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, is personally offen- 
sive and personally obnoxious to the junior 
Senator from Nevada. 


In the Roberts case, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD] said: 

It is my sincere and honest conviction that 
this nomination was made for the purpose 


of being personally offensive to the Virginia 
Senators. 


From the booklet, to which I shall 
refer after awhile, I shall read what cer- 
tain other Senators have said about 
nominations being personally obnoxious 
tothem. Iam now attempting to show 
that there is another election approach- 
ing, next year, that is motivating the 
same political crowd that have been 
trying to use the White House, first, to 
purge me, and second, the House of 
Representatives, and then the judicial 
system. They dragged a judge from his 
exalted position on the Federal bench in 
the State of Texas and put him in the 
race in an effort to get me into a run- 
off so one of the “Gold Dust Twins” 
might win. That did not work. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ODANMIEL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator said a 
moment ago that the Federal Govern- 
ment had been attempting to purge him, 
in the State of Texas, from time to time, 
and that they are going to do the same 
thing again by carrying on the same 
practice they followed in the past. Do I 
understand by that that the Senator is 
going to be a candidate for reelection 
to the Senate? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I was just starting 
to explain that to the Senate, and if the 
Senator from Illinois will only be patient 
until I finish the next sentence, he will 
know the great secret. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not desire to pry 
into the Senator’s secrets. I was inter- 
ested merely because I knew the Senator 
from Texas campaigned all over the 
country on a one-term issue, and I 
wondered whether or not he was getting 
around to the point where he might 
reverse his previous position. 

Mr. ODAMEL. Not only did the Sen- 
ator from Texas do that, but he brought 
that issue to the floor of the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. There was but one 
vote in favor of it, and that was mine. 
If I am not here, who is going to carry 
on the fight? ([Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is noted 
for his militant consistency. I expected 
him to make that very answer. I was 
only interested in the matter because of 
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its national implication. The issue at- 
tracted the attention of many people 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. ODANIEL. I hope so. That was 
the intention. 

Mr. LUCAS. I know it was, and I am 
sure that when the Senator changes his 
mind, for the sole reason that he is the 
only one fighting for such a principle, he 
will be a candidate to succeed himself and 
I am sure he will still get an impressive . 
amount of recognition throughout the 
country. I thank the Senator. I shall 
not take any more of his time. 

Mr. ODANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for developing this impor- 
tant point. 

Mr. LUCAS. I knew the Senator was 
interested in such a political issue and 
so is the Senator from Illinois. We are 
in agreement on that. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. My adversaries have 
speculated that possibly I might run for 
reelection next year, and they have been 
dragging this Dooley nomination along 
now for about 3 years, in order to bring it 
in front of the coming election. Judge 
Wilson, as I shall read from his letter 
very soon, wanted to retire in June 1944, 
almost 3 years ago. They had to string 
this thing along and get it in position, 
right in front of the next election, be- 
cause they think Iam going to run. Now, 
whether I run or not is a matter that is 
going to be announced later; but it is a 
momentous question. In fact, I have 
been asked that question before, and I 
expect the answer will come along some 
day. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is always a momentous 
question, if I may interject, with every 
Senator, as to whether he shall be a can- 
didate to succeed himself. One usually 
finds a Senator saying he does not think 
he is going to run again, and giving you 
excellent reasons for his position. This 
occurs about a year and a half before the 
election. But, as former Senator Tom 
Heflin said, the uncertain and vacillating 
Senator finally succumbs to the clamor 
of the people, and is forced to run, 
whether he wants to or not. I suppose 
it is not speculating too much to say that 
the junior Senator from Texas may find 
himself in that same position, 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I believe it is very 
hard to turn down the voice of the people 
on a momentous question like that, and 
also to subdue the urge that is constant- 
ly in one’s heart, after he has had a taste 
of public office. So the objection that I 
am making to this nomination is the fact 
that it is a deliberate attempt on the part 
of those who figure these things out— 
the politicians—to use this high deliber- 
ative body—the United States Senate— 
as a political weapon for the purpose of 
trying to purge one of its Members. Now, 
that can get extremely close to every 
Member here. It is possibly closer to me 
now than to anyone else, and that is why 
I used the expression that one seldom, if 
ever, realizes the shock until he is struck 
by lightning himself. But if Senators 
permit the United States Senate to be 
used as a tool of the politicians, for the 
purpose of purging any Member, whether 
Senators like him personally or whether 
they do not, it seems to me that they are 
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using it for an ulterior purpose. It seems 
to me that they are helping to drag down 
their own castle upon their heads. It 
seems to me it is something that should 
not be done. It was done, down in the 
White House, and look what resulted— 
all this political consternation, all this 
criticism, and all this uproar. Even the 
Democrats lost the House and the Sen- 
ate last year simply because of the things 
they did that were wrong. I tried to save 
the Democratic Party. I stood here on 
the floor and talked for over 8 hours try- 
ing to get the Democratic Party to abol- 
ish OPA because I felt that it was going 
to be the last straw that would break 
the camel’s back, causing the Democrats 
to lose out. I predicted that here on the 
floor of the Senate, and it happened. 

OPA was continued, and many people 
were sorry. Some came to me after- 
ward and said, “You are absolutely cor- 
rect. If we do not get rid of this 
regimentation, this socialistic order try- 
ing to tell every Toman what she can 
receive for a pound of butter, and every 
man what he shall be paid for a dozen 
eggs, we will be in a sorry state. If we 
do not get rid of the OPA we will lose 
out in the next election.” I urged the 
Democratic Members of the Senate to 
abolish the OPA. That is another tf 
the laws which, I should like to remind 
the Senatcr from Illinois, I stood on the 
floor of the Senate and asked to have 
repealed. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think the Senator from 
Texas told us what would happen to 
prices immediately after Congress re- 
pealed the OPA statute. 

Mr. ODANIEL. I do not believe the 
Senator will find that I stated what 
would happen to prices if OPA were abol- 
ished, because I was not concerned with 
what would happen to prices. I do not 
think prices should be any concern of the 
Federal Government. The Federal 
Government should not concern itself 
with what price a woman shall receive 
for a pound of butter after she has gone 
out in the early morning and milked her 
cow and skimmed the cream and 
churned it into butter, which she must 
sell because she needs the money she 
receives for the butter to buy things 
which her children need. I do not think 
the Government should concern itself 
with whether the price of butter is 30 
cents or $3. That is why I argued 
against further Government control. 

Mr. LUCAS. That may be true, and 
I may be wrong in respect to what the 
Senator said I know he made a very 
determined stand against OPA. Many 
of his senatorial friends who went along 
with him told us what was going to hap- 
pen to prices, that they were going up 
for about 30 days, and then would go 
back down, with the operation of the 
law of supply and demand. 

Mr. ODANIEL. I agree with the 
Senator from Illinois that there were 
many who made the statement that if 
OPA were abolished prices would come 
down. I did not make that statement, 
What happens to prices does not make 
any difference. The man who sells is 
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an American citizen and the man who 
buys is an American citizen, and the 
exchinge is between American citizens, 
and it is not an affair of the United 
States Covernment. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. The Senator undoubt- 
edly knew then, as every American should 
have known, that just so long as we short 
the market in the United States by send- 
ing hundreds of thousands and millions 
of tons of material out of the country 
prices will go up. Anybody ought to 
know that the law of supply and de- 
mand would put prices up in that case. 


But the big question is whether the high- 


er prices we have here, which have been 
coming down a little, are better for the 
Nation than destroying the producers of 
the source of supply that keeps a nation 
going. 

Mr. ODANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. I have had some ex- 
perience with the law of supply and de- 
mand, and I do not believe it can be 
repealed, regardless of how strong the 
government is which ever would attempt 
it. Its efforts along that line would 
eventually fail. As I stated, I tried to 
save democracy and our American form 
of government and our Democratic 
Party, but I could not doso. The Senate 
proceeded to pass the bill anyhow. 

Then came the voice of the people of 
the United States on November 5. They 
backed me up in what I had said and 
made a considerable number of changes 
in this town. It did not take President 
Truman very long to find out what 
caused the people to vote the way they 
did, and he came out and wiped most of 
the OPA regulations off the map. That 
is when his prestige went up. The peo- 
ple said “Hurrah for Mr. Truman.” The 
President did a mighty fine thing then. 
If he had done it before election we would 
now haye more Democrats on this side of 
the aisle. I am not, however, kicking 
about the Republicans. I want the 
people to have anyone in office they want 
to vote for, whether they are Democrats 
or Republicans. I get along with all of 
them. 

Mr. President, use is expected to be 
made of this great deliberative body in 
next year’s election in Texas. It is pro- 
posed to drag this body down in the 
political mire so the record of what is 
done can be used all over the State of 
Texas next year in case I run for reelec- 
tion. It is proposed to make the state- 
ment “We have been telling you all the 
time that the junior Senator from Texas 
had absolutely no power in the United 
States Senate, that he was just a weak 
sister up there. He could not even get 
anyone from his State appointed to office. 
He was entirely ineffective. That is 
shown by the vote.” If the vote should 
be in favor of confirming Mr. Dooley, it 
would be said, “This is what the United 
States Senate thinks of the junior Sena- 
tor from Texas. They did not back him 
up. He is ineffective.” 

That, Mr. President, cannot make the 
situation much worse down there, be- 
cause all the people in Texas know that 
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whenever the junior Senator from Texas, 
until recently, made a recommendation 
to the President for the appointment of 
a man to Federal office, his endorsement 
meant the kiss of death to that man, 
He never could obtain such an appoint- 
ment. He never could get anyone ap- 
pointed and confii med to Federal office 
from the State of Texas. The people, 
however, may think conditions are im- 
proving somewhat by reason of the fact 
that recently two men bucked by the 
junior Senator from Texas were actually 
appointed to office by the President. 

Mr. President, I wish to read a letter 
I received from the honorable judge who 
wishes to retire and has been trying to 
retire for 3 years. It is a very enlight- 
ening letter. It contains many signifi- 
cant sentences and paragraphs, I shall 
take the time to read the letter to the 
Members of the Senate, Mr. President, 
and commert as I proceed. The letter 
was written on January 10, 1947, from 
Fort Worth, Tex.: 

UNITED States DISTRICT Court, 
NORTHERN District or TExas— 


The letter is addressed: 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SNA TOR 


The letter is dated 2 days after the 
President sent the nomination of Mr. 
Dooley to the Senate on January 8. On 
January 10 the judge wrote this letter to 
me. Senators will see what he is inter- 
ested in. He said: 

The papers here in Texas announce rather 
definitely that you are coming up for re- 
election in 1948. 


That is the burning issue in many 
places. The Senator from Illinois just 
mentioned it a while ago. Here is a 
judge in my home district, my home 
town in Texas, the place in which I have 
lived ever since I have been in Texas. 
He started out by telling me that I am 
going to be up for re-election next year. 

They also report that you reaffirmed— 


Oh, oh, this is interesting— 

They also report that you reaffirnred your 
stand for limiting the terms for Senators 
and Congressmen, the idea being that their 
terms be extended and not be eligible for re- 
election. I have believed you were right 
from the time you announced it many years 
ago. Possibly you recall that I wrote you a 
letter telling you how thoroughly I was with 
you. I am of the same view yet. 


Mr. President, it will be seen that I am 
not alone. Here is a judge who is with 
me in respect to limiting the tenure of 
office of Members of Congress. I am 
alone in the Senate, but the Texas judge 
is with me. That is preliminary to what 
we are getting to in this letter. We are 
now getting down to what the judge is 
interested in: 

Also the papers announce that you are 
opposed to Mr, Joe B. Dooley, of Amarillo, 
vanm the President has nominated to suc- 
Ci me. 


Mr. President, what has that to do 
with my running for reelection? I want 
Senators to notice as we go along in- 
sinuations that may be gathered from 
sentences in the letter. 
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Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 15 minutes to 
make a speech? 

Mr. ODANIEL. Does the Senator 
wish to make a speech against the Dooley 
nomination? 

Mr. BUCK. No. The speech is against 
the message we received yesterday from 
the President. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I think that is an im- 
portant subject. If the Senator pro- 
poses to discuss the message from the 
President, yes, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. BUCK. Will the Senator yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. O’'DANIEL. I shall yield unless 
someone objects. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. May I ask what the 
Plans are for the remainder of the eve- 
ning? Is it proposed to open up an- 
other line of discussion at 5:20 in the 
afternoon? It might very well be, based 
on what the Senator from Delaware has 
said, that other discussion of the same 
subject will be had. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. It had been my thought 
that the Senator from Texas might not 
desire to continue after half past five, 
and that at that time we might either 
resume legislative session and legislative 

business or we might recess until tomor- 
row. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. If the Senator yields, I 
will try not to take more than 10 minutes. 

Mr. ODAMEL. I shall be glad to 
yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHITE. Of course, if the Sen- 
ator from Texas yields the floor to some- 
one else to make a speech he does so at 
the peril of losing the floor. 

Mr. ODANIEL. If that is the parlia- 
mentary situation, I should ask unani- 
mous consent to yield for the purpose 
suggested by the Senator from Delaware 
without losing the floor. I might say 
that I have a great many matters to dis- 
cuss in connection with the nomination. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest to the Senator 
from Texas that he ask unanimous con- 
sent that he may be recognized tomorrow 
upon the convening of the Senate, to 
continue his speech, and that the Sena- 
tor from Delaware may proceed now for 
10 or 15 minutes, or whatever length of 
time he sees fit to take, if the Senator 
from Texas is protected in his right to 
proceed tomorrow. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Delaware for 10 or 15 
minutes, with the understanding that I 
shall have the floor when the Senate re- 
convenes tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I reserve 
the right to object. I happen to know 
that there are several Senators who will 
be provoked into a discussion of what I 
anticipate the Senator from Delaware is 
going to discuss. 
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Mr. BUCK. I may say to the Senator 
from New Mexico that perhaps my speech 
will not be as bad as he anticipates. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have 
no idea of what the Senator is going 
to say, but when he announced that he 
was going to discuss the message of the 
President of the United States, knowing 
how strongly certain Senators feel about 
the matter—and some of them are not 
on the floor at this time—I would feel 
compelled to suggest the absence of a 
quorum before that request is acted upon 
in order that those Senators might be 
present. I have no objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas that 
he may yield now and continue when the 
Senate convenes tomorrow, but I call at- 
tention to the lateness of the hour 

Mr. WHITE. Without involving in the 
request of the Senator from Texas any 
speech the Senator from Delaware may 
choose to make, I make the suggestion 
that the Senator from Texas ask per- 
mission now to conclude for teday and 
to be recognized tomorrow on the recon- 
vening of the Senate. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator from 
Texas now desires to conclude his speech 
for today and resume tomorrow, I have 
no objection to that procedure. 

Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, I make 
that request. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may conclude for the day, with 
the understanding that I am to be recog- 
nized tomorrow upon the convening of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I said I 
had no objection to the request. How- 
ever, in the light of the fact that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck] is to 
address the Senate, and the possibility 
that he may not wish to yield for a 
quorum call, I think I should suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WHITE. That is asituation which 
I cannot control. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator from 
Delaware would yield for that pur- 
pose—— 

Mr. BUCK. I request the Senator not 
to suggest the absence of a quorum at 
this late hour. 

Mr, HATCH, I am trying to persuade 
the Senator from Delaware to postpone 
his speech until tomorrow, and not make 
it at this late hour. Other Senators 
may wish to be heard. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, a par- 
Hamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MOORE. Has the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from 
Texas been acted upon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
not. 

Mr. HATCH. I am reserving the right 
to object. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, appar- 
ently the Senator is expecting me to say 
something. I cannot speak for the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may conclude 
my remarks for the day at this time, and 
resume tomorrow, after other Senators 
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have answered the Senator from Dela- 
ware, if they care to do so tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I had suggested that 
if the Senator from Delaware would 
yield to me for the purpose of suggesting 
the absence of a quorum, I would not 
object to the request of the Senator from 
Texas. However, I understand that the 
Senator from Delaware is about to ob- 
tain recognition from the Chair. It will 
be entirely within his power to take the 
floor and hold it. I could not suggest 
the absence of a quorum unless he 
were willing to yield for that purpose. 
Therefore, under the parliamentary sit- 
uation, the only thing I can now do to 
protect the rights of other Senators is 
to object; and I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, is it 
the intention of the majority leader now 
to move for a recess? 

Mr. WHITE. I do not see anything 
else to do. 

Mr, WHERRY. Would the majority 
leader permit me to suggest a unani- 
mous-consent request on the basis that 
a quorum call be had to satisfy the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WHITE. That is satisfactory to 


me. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Texas to renew his 
request, and comply with the request 
for a quorum cail. 

Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate take 
à recess at this time, and that I have 
the privilege of the floor when the Sen- 
ate convenes tomorrow. S 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, that is 
not the request which I hoped the Sena- 
tor from Texas would make. It was my 
understanding that the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware had a short 
speech which he wished to make after 
obtaining recognition from the Chair, 
As I understand, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH] had 
no objection, provided a quorum call 
were had. The reason why the Senator 
from New Mexico objected to the request 
was that he wanted a quorum call. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Texas if he will not renew his unani- 
mous-consent request that he be per- 
mitted to conclude his remarks for the 
day and obtain the floor tomorrow to 
continue his speech so that the Senator 
from Delaware may deliver his speech, 
with the idea in mind that there be a 
quorum call to comply with the request 
of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. O DANIEL. Mr. President, I 
make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, what is 
the parliamentary situation? 

Mr. Y. We are to have a quo- 
rum call. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands, the Senator from 
Texas asks unanimous consent that 
when the Senate reconvenes he may have 
the floor, but that a quorum call, which 
has been requested by the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Harck], be had, and 
that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck] may now address the Senate. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, if I cor- 
rectly understand, I think that meets 
the situation which I had in mind, 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hayden Myers 
Baldwin Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Ball Hill O Daniel 
Barkley Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Overton 
Bridges Ives Pepper 
Brooks Jenner Revercomb 
Buck Johnson, Colo, Robertson, Va. 
Bushfield Johnston, 8.C. Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Kilgore Russell 
Byrd Knowland Saltonstall 
Capper Smith 
Chavez Lodge Sparkman 
Connally Lucas Stewart 

r McCarran Taft 
Cordon McCarthy Taylor 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Okla 
Downey McFarland Tydings 
Dworshak McGrath 

McKellar Vandenberg 

Ellender McMahon Watkins 
Ferguson Magnuson Wherry 
Flanders Malone White 
Pulbright Martin Wiley 
Green Millikin Williams 
Gurney Moore Wilson 
Hatch Morse Young 
Hawkes Murray 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WiL- 
trams in the chair). Eighty-three Sena- 
tors having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT ON 
RENT-CONTROL BILL 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Senate was treated to a most unusual 
proceeding, a procedure which should 
shock the conscience of every Member 
of Congress. I refer to the message Pres- 
ident Truman submitted to Congress re- 
porting that he had signed H. R. 3203— 
the 1947 housing and rent-control bill 
and roundly denouncing Congress for 
having passed such an act. 

The President not only gave vent to 
his feelings against Congress for its part 
in the drafting and enactment of the 
act, but he saw fit to castigate what he 
termed a “real-estate lobby”; even going 
so far as to urge Congress to make a 
full investigation of the activities of this 
selfish and shortsighted group. 

I hold no brief for real-estate lobbyists, 
but I do heartily resent the President of 
the United States signing the rent- 
control bill and then sending to Congress 
a highly critical message setting forth 
his views on this legislation. I not only 
object to the procedure he followed in 
this instance, but I question his authority 
for submitting to Congress his views on 
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any bill which becomes a law by his 
signature. The Constitution of the 
United States gives him no such power, 
and I quote the following from section 7, 
article I: 


Every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
shall before it becomes a law, be presented 
to the President of the United States; if he 
approve ho shall sign it, but if not he shall 
return it with his objections to that House 
in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their Journal, 
and proceed to reconsider it. 


I would also direct the Senate’s atten- 
tion to section 3492, Hinds’ Precedents of 
the House of Representatives, from 
which the following excerpts relating to 
an act of President Tyler are taken: 


SECTION 3492, HINDS’ PRECEDENTS OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The act of President Tyler in filing with a 
bill an exposition of his reasons for signing 
it was examined and severely criticized by a 
committee of the House. 

On June 27, 1842, a message was received 
from President John Tyler, announcing that 
he had approved and signed an act originat- 
ing in the House of Representatives “for the 
apportionment of Representatives among the 
several States according to the Sixth Cen- 
sus.” The message also continued as follows: 
“and have caused the same to be deposited 
in the office of the Secretary of State, accom- 
panied by an exposition of my reasons for 
giving it my sanction.” 

Mr. John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, 
said that this mesage was a novelty in the 
history of the country. The Constitution 
required the President, if he approve a bill, 
to sign it and not accompany his signature 
with reasons. After dwelling on the danger 
of the precedent Mr. Adams moved that the 
message be referred to a select committee, 
and that the commitee have power to send 
for persons and papers. On June 29 this mo- 
tion was agreed to, and the committee was 
appointed as follows: Messrs. Adams, John 
Pope, of Kentucky; Thomas M. T. McKennan, 
of Pennsylvania; Robert M. T. Hunter, of 
Virginia, and George H. Proffit, of Indiana. 

On July 16, 1842, Mr. Adams made a re- 
port, and on August 2 and August 11 he at- 
tempted, by a suspension of the rules, to 
bring the report before the House, but on 
each occasion failed to obtained the needed 
two-thirds. 

The report reviews the constitutional pro- 
visions relating to the presentation of bills 
to the President, beginning with the first 
injunction, “that if he approve he shall sign 
it,” and goes on to say: “That is all his 
power; that is all his duty. No power is 
given him to alter, to amend, to comment, 
or to assign reasons for the performance of 
his duty. His signature is the exclusive evi- 
dence admitted by the Constitution of his 
approval, and all addition of extraneous mat- 
ter can, in the opinion of the committee, be 
regarded in no other light than a deface- 
ment of the public records and archives.” 

“The committee can find in the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States no au- 
thority given to the President for depositing 
in the Department of State an exposition of 
his reasons for signing an act of Congress 
made by his signature a law, and most espe- 
cially none for making the deposit in com- 
pany with the law. No such power is ex- 
pressly conferred by the Constitution; none 
such is necessary or proper for giving effect 
to any other power expressly granted to him. 
They believe it to be a power the toleration 
of which would be of the most dangerous 
and pernicious tendency; and they deem it 
the duty of the House to arrest and resist 
this first attempt to exercise it. They have 
reason to believe that, unless disavowed and 
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discountenanced in this first example, its 
consequences may contribute to prostrate in 
the dust the authority of the very law which 
the President has approved with the accom- 
paniment of this most extraordinary appen- 
dage, and to introduce a practice which 
would transfer the legislative power of Con- 
gress itself to the arbitrary will of the Ex- 
ecutive,” 

After discussing the reasons of the Presi- 
dent, the report continues: 

“The committee considers the act of the 
President notified by him to the House of 
Representatives in his message of the 25th 
ultimo, as unauthorized by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, pernicious 
in its immediate operation, and imminently 
dangerous in its tendencies. They believe it 
to be the duty of the House to protest against 
it, and to place upon their journal an earn- 
est remonstrance against its ever being again 
repeated. They report, therefore, the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives consider the act of the President of the 
United States, notified to them by his mes- 
sage of the 25th ultimo, viz, his causing to 
be deposited in the office of the Secretary of 
the State with the act of Congress entitled 
‘An act for an apportionment of Representa- 
tives among the several States according to 
the sixth census,’ approved and signed by 
him, an exposition of his reasons for giving 
to the said act his sanction as unwarranted 
by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, injurious to the public interests, and 
of evil example for the future; and this 
House do hereby solemnly protest against 
the said act of the President and against its 
ever being repeated or adduced as a precedent 
hereafter.” 


While the above precedent refers spe- 
cifically to a President writing on the 
face of a bill his comments on it, or at- 
taching comments to a bill which he has 
already signed, the principle still fol- 
lows, in my estimation, when the Presi- 
dent expresses himself to the Congress 
and to the public, derogating a particular 
law to which he has affixed his signature. 

The practice indulged in by the Presi- 
dent in this instance is one which, in 
effect, undermines the very law to which 
he has put his signature. I pose this 
question: How can an executive charged 
with the duty of enforcing the laws of 
the United States hope to gain the sup- 
port of the people when enforcing those . 
laws, and honestly enforce the laws him- 
self, if he deplores the law? Sound logic, 
sound administrative practice, and plain 
common sense lead one to the conclusion 
that pure politics was the cause for the 
action taken yesterday by the President. 

The door is open for a straightforward 
message to the Congress of the United 
States on any matter which the Presi- 
dent deems of public interest, requesting 
congressional action thereon. No one 
questions the President’s right and duty 
at appropriate times to request Congress 
to take action on matters such as, one, 
provide public aid to localities for low- 
rent housing for families in the lowest 
income group; two, to encourage private 
investment in rental housing by Federal 
insurance; three, to provide a more ade- 
quate program of farm housing; four, to 
extend aid to our cities for the clear- 
ance of slums and blighted areas; five, 
to perfect and supplement existing aids 
to home financing; six, to provide a sub- 
stantial program of housing research to 
assist industry in progressively reducing 
the cost of housing, or any other matter 
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which he considers of public interest. 
The door should be closed to political 
maneuvering and ward politics such as 
were displayed in the message sent to us 
yesterday. 

I humbly urge that the President rec- 
ognize in such cases his obligations as 
the Chief Executive of the country, and 
carry those obligations out to the best 
of his ability. The President should be 
given to understand that the Congress 
will hereafter not countenance politically 
inspired messages from the Executive 
after he has taken affirmative action on 
a particular piece of legislation. Con- 
gress will welcome, on the other hand, 
any message containing objections which 
he may have to a bill from which he 
withholds his signature, as the accepted 
constitutional means for the President’s 
expressing disfavor to congressional 
action. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I shall 
take just a moment. At the time when 
question arose about the Senator’s ad- 
dress about the message from the Presi- 
dent, it had not been my intention to 
make any remarks concerning it. I did 
not know what the Senator was about 
to say. But in sum and substance, it 
appears to me that we have listened to a 
rather caustic criticism of the President 
and a lecture to the President on the con- 
stitutional powers, duties, and functions 
of the President. 

I do not object to that. It is per- 
fectly in keeping with the right of a Sen- 
ator for him to rise on the floor of the 
Senate at any time and discuss any sub- 
ject he desires to discuss, and discuss or 
advise or criticize the President of the 
United States, if he desires to do so. I 
think it is perfectly proper for a Member 
of either branch of the Congress to do 
anything of that sort. But by the same 
token, when the Congress or an indi- 
yidual Member of the Congress exer- 
cises the right to criticize the President 
of the United States, I think it is equally 
proper and right for the President to ex- 
press his honest, sincere thoughts in re- 
gard to legislation passed by the Con- 
gress. 

So it comes with ill grace and ill form 
for a Member of the Senate to object to 
criticism from the Chief Executive and 
in the same breath criticize and find 
fault with and condemn him. 

Mr. President, the message under dis- 
cussion is not an ordinary message in 
regard to a bill, merely criticizing a 
measure which the Congress has passed; 
not at all. If the bill is read and if the 
President’s message is read, it becomes 
perfectly clear that the message is with- 
in the President’s constitutional duties, 
powers, and functions, for it is a message 
from the President to the Congress 
urging the passage of legislation which 
the President deems important to the 
welfare of the country. 

Is the President to be condemned or 
criticized because he points out the de- 
plorable housing situation which exists 
in the country today? Is he to be found 
fault with because in this special mes- 
sage he asks the Congress to enact 
needed legislation along these very 
lines? Is not that within the proper 
province and function of the Chief 
Executive of this Nation? 
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Let us read what the President said 
and what he urged the Congress to do, 
and let us see why the honorable Sena- 
tor objects so strenuously. The Presi- 
dent said: 

On January 6, 1947, in the message on the 
state of the Union, I again recommended 
action by the Eightieth Congress on com- 
prehensive housing legislation. Such legis- 
lation has been introduced and favorably re- 
ported to the Senate during this session but 
has not yet been passed by either the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives. 

The obligation upon the Federal Govern- 
ment is one which cannot be ignored. 


What is the obligation to which the 
President is directing the attention of 
the Congress, and what is the President 
urging the Congress to do? Do Senators 
object to having the Congress urged to 
do these things: 

1. To provide public aid to localities for 
low-rent housing for families in the lowest 
income group. 


Is it unconstitutional for the President 
to make that recommendation to the 
Congress? Is it unconstitutional for 
him to try to have private investment 
in rental housing encouraged by Federal 
insurance? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. As I listened to the state- 
ment the Senator from Delaware made, 
I understood him to list the points the 
Senator from New Mexico is now list- 
ing, and to say that in his opinion the 
President had a perfect right to make 
those suggestions to the Congress. It 
seems to me that the only point the 
Senator was making was that the Pres- 
ident was then signing a bill, and will 
be charged with the administration and 
enforcement of the act, but at the same 
time he was criticizing it most severely. 

It seems to me the point the Senator 
was making—that that action by the 
President at least cast some doubt as to 
how good the enforcement would be in 
that kind of situation—has some merit. 
I thought the Senator made perfectly 
clear that, in his opinion, the President 
has a right at any time to recommend 
particular legislation to Congress, in- 
cluding a recommendation of the points 
the Senator from New Mexico has been 
referring to. -> 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I a 
frank to confess that I did not distinctly 
understand the remarks of the Senator 
from Delaware as he made them, and I 
did not understand that he made the 
statement which the Senator from Min- 
nesota has just said he made. I did dis- 
tinctly hear the Senator from Delaware 
very sharply criticize the President. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. Iyield. 

Mr, BUCK. I did make those points, 
and I read them, and some of them are 
the ones the Senator from New Mexico 
now is mentioning. Of course, the Presi- 
dent had a right to make them. 

Mr. HATCH. Then it is agreed that 
the President had a right to make those 
points in his message to the Congress in 
which he urges legislation, and it is 
agreed that the President in doing so is 
clearly acting within the proper func- 
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tions of the Chief Executive. That is ad- 
mitted, and I am glad that matter is 
cleared up; for if it had not been cleared 
up, I would have gone on and would have 
read at length other things the President 
said, to which I am sure Senators would 
agree. 

Mr. MOORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. I understood the Sen- 
ator from Delaware to take the position 
that in approving a measure, as the Pres- 
ident did, his approval should not be a 
vehicle by which at the same time the 
President would castigate the Congress 
and would derogate the law which had 
been passed by the Congress; and I un- 
derstood the Senator from Delaware to 
make the point that in making that dero- 
gation of the law the President would 
make it very difficult for that law to be 
properly enforced, because the people of 
the country would be led to believe that 
it was a bad law and that there would be 
no reason to expect its enforcement. 

I further understood the Senator from 
Delaware to say that he would always 
welcome and that Congress would always 
welcome any recommendations for legis- 
lation when the President made such 
recommendations at a proper time and in 
a proper way, but that the President 
should not use his legislative approval, as 
he did in this case, as an occasion for lec- 
turing Congress and making a political 
speech at the same time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH, I yield, and then I shall 
try to reply to the Senator from Okla- 
homa, 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to 
make just one point, Mr. President. I 
have before me the message, which is 
Document No. 370. It would indicate that 
the President made this message part of 
his signature of that measure and part 
of his official act in making it an enacted 
law, because it is headed in this way: 
“The Housing and Rent Act of 1947— 
Message from the President of the United 
States returning with his approval the 
bill H. R. 3203, the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947.” 

As I understand the Constitution, the 
President has no right to file with Con- 
gress any Memorandum or any document 
when he signs an act. The only time 
when the President is permitted to file a 
memorandum or document is when he 
returns a bill unsigned, vetoed, and gives 
his reasons for doing so. 

Mr. President, it appears to me that 
the objection of the Senator from Dela- 
ware is that the President has done some- 
thing which he is not constitutionally 
authorized to do. 

The message indicates that it is not a 
message to Congress recommending the 
enactment of a law, but is a message in 
which the President returns to Congress 
a bill which he has signed, and gives his 
reasons for signing it. 

I judge that in the State Department 
and in the Archives we shall find as part 
of this bill the signature of the President 
and the message he has sent to Congress. 
The Constitution does not provide for 
that, nor does any law provide for it or 
authorize it. 
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Mr. HATCH: Mr. President, I do not 
wish to delay the Senate, for the hour is 
late, but I desire to say to the Senator 
from Michigan, in reply to his statement, 
that the only argument he has made or 
the only argument the Senator from 
Delawa:e has made or the only argument 
that was made in the committee report 
in the First Congress was that there was 
no specific constitutional authority for 
the President to return a bill, when he 
approved it, by writing a letter or a mes- 
sage to accompany it. Certainly there 
is no prohibition against that in the Con- 
stitution. Many powers which the Pres- 
ident has are conferred on him by the 
general authority provided by the Con- 
stitution, and they would be more than 
sufficient to authorize the procedure 
which has been followed, notwithstand- 
ing the condemnation which has been 
heaped upon it. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of rather 
small concern, I think, to find fault with 
the Chief Executive for using a letter of 
transmittal. He would have had a per- 
fect right to make a speech on the radio 
and to criticize the Congress at that 
time. He could have said anything he 
wanted to say, because the constitutional 
guaranty of free speech extends to the 
President of the United States, as well as 
to everyone else in the United States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I do not yield now. 

Mr. President, merely because the 
President addresses a message to the 
Congress and sets forth his reasons why 
he has approved a bill, we have a great 
deal of condemnation. msde by Senators 
who find fault with the President. Iam 
sure that no partisan politics motivates 
anyone who makes those criticisms! Oh, 
it is easy enough to criticize the President 
and say that he has made a political 
speech, and of course no political speech 
ever Was made in this Chamber by any 
Senator on either side of the aisle. I am 
sure! 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The thought oc- 
curs to me that the Senator from Michi- 
gan and also the Senator from Delaware 
have been indulging in some rather far- 
fetched assumptions when they speak of 
this message as being recorded in the 
Department of State along with the bill. 
As a matter of fact, I do not know; I 
do not have the printed copy, but I do 
have the mimeographed copy that came 
to us, and it is headed, To the Congress 
of the United States,” and there is no 
word in that message about the returning 
of the bill. As a matter of fact, we know 
he did not return the bill. If I under- 
stand correctly the procedure, when he 
approved the bill, it went to the Secre- 
tary of State. This message came to 
Congress, and in the terms of section 
3 of article U of the Constitution, it is 
explicitly provided, speaking of the Chief 
Executive— 

He shall from time to time give to the 
Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient. 
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What is there in the message that is 
not covered by that provision of the 
Constitution? 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama, and that was exactly the 
point I was making about the general 
powers of the President. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. No, I am not going to 
yield; I want to finish what I have to 
say, and then I shall yield the floor, and 
Senators may take their own time. The 
only language in this message which in- 
dicates at all that it refers to the Rent 
Control Act is the statement that he is 
returning it with his approval, which is 
in the heading. That is not found in 
the original message. He merely says: 

I have today signed H. R. 3203, the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947. 


Then he proceeds to point out certain 
defects in the measure. He then comes 
to make constructive recommendations, 
and he concludes with the statement: 

I sincerely trust that the Congress will 
not end this session without meeting the 
problem squarely. 


I submit that, notwithstanding the 
criticism which has been made, the 
President was well within his rights in 
sending this message to the Congress. 
He may have found fault with the law 
that was passed, which he did not ap- 
prove, and which it has been said he 
will have difficulity in administering be- 
cause he did not approve it. If the 
Congress exercises its duty as well and 
faithfully in iegislating on these impor- 
tant questions as the President of the 
United States has done, and as he will 
continue to do in administering them, 
the country will indeed be well off. 

Mr. FERGUSON and Mr. TAYLOR ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
have read from House Document No. 370, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, and I 
read again: 

The Housing and Rent Act of 1947—Mes- 
sage from the President of the United States 
returning with his approval the bill H. R, 
$203, the Housing and Rent Act of 1947. 
June 30, 1947, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed. 


Mr. President, this is not the only oc- 
casion on which the President has re- 
turned a bill with his signature and has 
commented upon the bill. We had ex- 
actly the same thing, in respect to an 
interpretation of the law in the Portal- 
to-Portal Act. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee of this body saw fit to make a re- 
port upon the conduct of the President 
in that particular case, returning the 
bill with comment and with interpreta- 
tion, if Senators please, of that act. 

I notice it has been brought out that 
the President of the United States de- 
sires an investigation of the real-estate 
lobby. If the things which the President 
of the United States says are true, he 
should not ask Congress to investigate, 
but his Department of Justice should do 
the investigating of the real-estate 
lobby. I think it is time that instead 
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of Congress having to do the investigat- 
ing, the Department of Justice, the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, 
should do the investigating. Here is 
what he says 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not at this time. I 
quote: 

One of the most stubborn obstacles in the 
way of any constructive housing p: has 
been the opposition of the real-estate lobby. 


Mr. President, if that is true, the De- 
partment of Justice should look into the 
real-estate lobby, and if the President 
has any facts, he should put them in the 
message, so that Congress could investi- 
gate the lobby. , 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Since the Senator 
has brought up this question of the real- 
estate lobby, referred to in the Presi- 
dent’s message, and the fact that he says 
there is a real-estate lobby that is block- 
ing his program, does the Senator from 
Michigan know of any real-estate lobby? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall have to an- 
swer that in the negative; I do not know. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I will say, if I may, 
in line with the question that I have put 
to the Senator, I have seen the idea of 
a real-estate lobby mentioned by cer- 
tain writers in newspapers. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, in a message, 
speaks about a real-estate lobby, in re- 
spect of the rent-control bill. I have 
never been approached on the rent bill 
or on any other bill by anybody repre- 
senting a real-estate organization. Of 
course, I have received letters, I will say 
to the able Senator, from land owners 
and house owners, saying the rent is too 
low; on the other hand, I have received 
letters from tenants saying they want 
rent control continued. But, so far as 
any lobby or organization is concerned, 
I have never seen a representative of 
them, I have never heard about them, 
and I do not know of their existence; 
and apparently the President does know 
about them. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. I might undertake to an- 
swer the question of the Senator from 
West Virginia. I followed this legisla- 
tion for 4 or 5 or 6 months. I cannot 
recall that there was ever in my office 
any man connected with the real-estate 
business who came to see me about this 
bill or any other matter. I do know that 
when hearings were held—and there 
were extensive hearings, which covered 
3 or 4 or more weeks—any number of 
men interested in business of this 
kind appeared before the committee 
and made known their objections to 
certain features of the act as it was on 
the books, and as it had been admin- 
istered previously. But, as for a real- 
estate lobby, I do not know where it is. 
I have never come in contact with it. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a number of ques- 
tions? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 
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Mr. McMAHON. I would ask the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, does he think it pos- 
sible that the caption under The Presi- 
dent of the United States,“ which says 
“Returning with his approval the bill 
H. R. 3203,“ and so forth, was put on it 
by some House clerk? In other words, is 
it not possible that this was a message 
from the President of the United States 
to the Congress, without that wording? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is possible. I 
am not familiar with it. 

Mr. McMAHON. I would not think 
that the President, who signed the bill, 
which must go to the Secretary of State, 
would have included that language. It 
would be my guess that, if the Senator 
investigated, he would find that when it 
went to the House it was in the form in 
which it came to the Senate; a copy of 
which I hold in my hand now, addressed 
To the Congress of the United States,” 
saying, “I have today signed,” etc. I 
am just wondering whether the bill ever 
came back. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will answer that in 
this way: The only knowledge I have is 
that when this came to the floor, I sent 
for the information that had come to 
the Senate and the House. I received 
from the document room Document No. 
370, and I read the message from that. 

Mr, HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I had the same thought 
in the mind of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. I inquired at the desk, and I 
was handed this mimeograhed copy of 
the original message sent. The mime- 
ographed copy does not contain the lan- 
guage to which the Senator from Mich- 
igan has referred. It is merely ad- 
dressed “To the Congress of the United 
States.” I have sent for the original 
message, and I think it is being brought 
to me now. 

Mr. President, I now have in my hand 
the original message of the President of 
the United States. There is no caption. 
The language to which the Senator has 
referred does not appear. The message 
is merely addressed To the Congress of 
the United States,” and is signed “Harry 
S. Truman, the White House.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am very glad to 
have that. è 

Mr. HATCH. Everything that was put 
on the other copy was added either by a 


clerk or by someone in the Printing 


Office. I ask, Mr. President, that the 
first page of the original message be 
copied in the RECORD, to show the absence 
of the identifying marks, about which so 
much comment has been made. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I have today signed H. R. 3203, the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, despite the fact that 
its rent-control provisions are plainly inade- 
quate and its housing provisions actually re- 
peal parts of the Veterans’ Emergency Hous- 
ing Act, which have been most helpful in 
meeting the housing needs of veterans. 

Had I withheld my signature, national rent 
control would die tonight. It is clear that, 
insofar as the Congress is concerned, it is this 
bill or no rent control at all. I have chosen 
thc lesser of two evils, 
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Without any rent control, millions of Amer- 
ican families would face rapidly soaring rents 
and wholesale evictions. We are still suffer- 
ing from a critical housing shortage. Many 
families are desperately seeking homes. In 
their desperation, they would have to submit 
to demands for exorbitant rent. Even this 
inadequate law presents fewer dangers than 
would the complete lack of rent control. 

Y have been confronted with a problem 
similar to the one which the Congress placed 
before me in the price-control bill which it 
sent me on June 28, 1946. That bill was so 
damaging to price control that I vetoed it and 
addressed the country on the subject. Then, 
on July 25, the Congress sent me a second 
price-control bill, in some respects worse than 
the first. The time was so late that I had to 
sign that bill in order to prevent the complete 
destruction of price control. But effective 
price control was impossible under the new 
lav. 

If I had vetoed H. R. 3203, rent controls 
would end, and 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I will 
ask that there be placed in the RECORD 
the first page of Document No. 370, be- 
ginning with the word “Message,” so that 
what was said here on the floor will be 
perfectly clear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES RETURNING WITH HIS APPROVAL THE 
BILL K. R. 3203, THE HOUSING AND RENT ACT 
OF 1947 

(June 30, 1947, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed) 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I have today signed H. R. 3203, the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, despite the fact that 
its rent-control provisions are plainly inade- 
quate and its housing provisions actually re- 
peal parts of the Veterans“ Emergency Hous- 
ing Act which have been most helpful in 
meeting the housing needs of veterans. 

Had I withheld my signature, national rent 
control would die tonight. It is clear that, 
insofar as the Congress is concerned, it is 


this bill or no rent control at all. I have 
chosen the lesser of two evils. 
Without any rent control, millions of 


American familities would face rapidly soar- 
ing rents and wholesale evictions. We are 
still suffering from a critical housing short- 
age. Many families are desperately seeking 
homes. In their desperation, they would 
have to submit to demands for exorbitant 
rent. Even this inadequate law presents 
fewer dangers than would the complete lack 
of rent control, 

I have been confronted with a problem 
similar to the one which the Congress placed 
before me in the price-control bill which it 
sent me on June 28, 1946. That bill was so 
damaging to price control that I vetoed it 
and addressed the country on the subject. 
Then, on July 25, the Congress sent me a sec- 
ond price-control bill, in some respects worse 
than the first. The time was so late that I 
had to sign that pill in order to prevent the 
complete destruction of price control. But 
effective price control was impossible under 
the new law. 

If I had vetoed H. R. 3203, rent controls 
would end, and the prospects of another bill 
being sent to me would be negligible. I had 
no choice but to sign. 

It is clear that this legislation marks a step 
backward in our efforts to protect tenants 
against unjustified rent increases arising out 
of war conditions. For millions of families, 
it will result in substantial increases in rents 
which until now have been held at reason- 
able levels. The cost of living is already too 
high without this additional burden. 
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It is evident that the present high cost of 
living should not be increased further by a 
sharp increase in rents. We must get prices 
down, not devise means of getting the price 
of shelter up. 

Since the end of price control, the consumer 
price index has risen 17 percent. Food has 
gone up 29 percent. During the second quar- 
ter of 1947, we have made real progress in 
checking these sharp price increases. On the 
whole, prices and the cost of living have ley- 
eled off. This progress—and the further 
progress we must make—would be nullified 
for millions of families by higher rents. 
Rents amount to 25 percent to 35 percent of 
many family budgets. Rent increases could 
revive the inflationary dangers which we have 
greatly reduced, 

A basic weakness of the rent-control pro- 
visions of the act is the so-called “voluntary” 
increase of 15 percent in cases where the land- 
lord and tenant enter into a lease that 
continue until December 31, 1948. This is 
voluntary only so far as the landlord is con- 
cerned. Many tenants, however, will feel that 
there is no choice. The tenant will naturally 
fear that unless he enters into such a lease 
he will be subjected to even more exorbitant 
increases when rent control is ended. When- 
ever a vacancy occurs, the landlord can re- 
fuse to rent except under a lease providing 
for the rent increase. Many landlords will 
press for rent increases whether or not there 
is need for adjustment. Severe hardship will 
thus be imposed on many tenants. The hard- 
ship will be particularly accute in the case 
of veterans, who comprise such a large por- 
tion of those seeking rental housing accom- 
modations. 

The act also weakens the protection against 
eviction, which is necessary for effective rent 
control, and completely removes the protec- 
tion of rent control in many cases where it 
is still badly needed. Administration of the 
law will be made more complex by the injec- 
ticn of new procedures and will be made less 
effective by the weakening of enforcement 
provisions. 

All of this represents the abandonment 
of a system which has been both fair and 
effective. In its administration of rent con- 
trol, the Federal Government has made every 
effort to give full protection to both land- 
lords and tenants. The net rental income of 
landlords today is substantially higher than 
in the prewar years of 1939 and 1940 or in the 
previous decade. Provisions for granting rent 
increases in meritorious cases have been lib- 
eralized and simplified. Over 1,000,000 rent 
increases have been granted. Controls have 
been removed in cases where the need no 
longer appeared acute. These steps and many 
more have been taken to keep the adminis- 
tration of rent control simple, practiceble, 
and fair and to prevent hardship. This has 
been accomplished without permitting sub- 
stantial increases in the general rent level. 

Since Federal rent control is being ir- 
reparably weakened, I appeal to the gov- 
ernors of the States—particularly those pop- 
ulous States where rental housing is more 
prevalent—to exert every effort to protect ten- 
ants from hardship, eviction, or exploitation. 
They can soften, although not avoid com- 
pletely, the blow to rent control dealt by 
H. R. 3203. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
matter I wanted to touch upon is not 
in the caption. It is what the President 
knows in relation what he calls the real - 
estate lobby. If the matters he now 
relates are true, the things on which he 
bases his conclusions, there should be 
an investigation of what he calls the 
real-estate lobby. Let me read this to 
the Senate: 

One of the most stubborn obstacles in 
the way of any constructive housing pro- 
gram has been the opposition of the real- 
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estate lobby. Its members have exerted 
pressure at every point against every pro- 
posal for making the housing program more 
effective. They have constantly sought to 
weaken rent control and to do away with 
necessary aids to housing. They are openly 
proud of their success in blocking a com- 
prehensive housing program. 

This group has sought to achieve financial 
gains without regard to the damage done 
to others. 


Mr. President, that would indicate that 
there is a conspiracy existing, that an 
unlawful act is being committed by a 
combination of men, and the Department 
of Justice should look into the conspiracy 
and submit the facts to a grand jury in 
order that there may be prosecution. 

The President in his message further 
said: 

This group has sought to achieve financial 
gains without regard to the damage done 
to others. It has displayed a ruthless dis- 
regard of the public welfare. 

It is intolerable that this lobby should be 
permitted by its brazen operations to block 
programs so essential to the needs of our 
citizens. 


Mr President, if any lobby, if any com- 
bination of men, has done that, then I say 
the Department of Justice should look 
into it. À 

The President continued: 

Nothing could be more clearly subversive 
of representative government. 


There are no exceptions to what these 
people have done that could be more 
subversive to American Government. 
The President in his message further 
said: 

I urge Congress to make a full investiga- 
tion of the activities of this selfish and short- 
sighted group. When the truth is known I 
am confident that this obstacle to construc- 
tive housing legislation will be removed. 


Mr. President, I now raise my voice 
and call upon the President of the United 
States to send to this body the full and 
complete facts upon which he drew those 
conclusions, and then I will rise on the 
Senate floor and demand that the Senate 
proceed to make an investigation of this 
despicable conspiracy which is “subver- 
sive of representative government.” But 
I think we should have the facts. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with great care to the Senator’s 
comments about the President's descrip- 
tion of the conspiracy as a criminal con- 
spiracy. I may be in error about it, but 
as the Senator reads it, frankly I think 
it is the kind of conspiracy which is not 
criminal under the laws of the United 
States. The Senator realizes, I am sure, 
and will agree with me, that there are 
many conspiracies that are per se not 
illegal. They may be despicable, they 
may be things in which none of us would 
want to engage, but the Congress has 
not seen fit to make them criminal acts. 
For instance, under the Reorganization 
Act, we have prohibited any lobbying of 
the Congress without registration. Let 
us assume that these real-estate lobby- 
ists, if they are such, have engaged in a 
combined attempt to talk to the Senator 
from Michigan, to talk to the Senator 
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from Connecticut, and to all other Sen- 
ators. I doubt very much whether that 
could be the subject of any prosecution. 
The Senator sees that we might run into 
the right of petition. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We might run into 
the right of petition, but petition never 
goes to this extent. If the President has 
facts upon which he drew these conclu- 
sions, after the Department of Justice 
shall have concluded its investigation, if 
it finds the conspiracy is not a criminal 
one, if it is a matter which only the Con- 
gress of the United States can expose, 
then I say the facts should be sent to the 
Congress so that the Congress could 
create a committee to look into the 
matter. Iam not a member of the com- 
mittee handling the matter in question, 
and I know of no facts that would indi- 
cate the existence of a conspiracy, but 
I would be the first to urge investigation 
of anything which would be “clearly 
subversive of representative govern- 
ment,” as the President says in his 
message. Certainly such conspiracy 
should be either prosecuted or exposed 
so the public would be able to deal with 
it. But here we have received a message 
only, and no facts. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I 
think I have the floor. I yielded to the 
Senator from Michigan. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia wish to 
address a question to me? 

Mr, REVERCOMB. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Going back to the 
question of the real-estate lobby which is 
referred to in the message as an existing 
thing, the Senator from Michigan has 
said he knows of no such organization, 
and I must say that I know of no such 
organization. I have never been ap- 
proached by a real-estate lobby affecting 
legislation or urging legislation. The 
President stated in his message: 

Its members have exerted pressure at every 
point against every proposal for making the 
housing program more effective. 


May I ask the able Senator from Con- 
necticut if any member of such a group 
has ever tried to exert pressure on him 
with respect to any legislation touching 
rent control or housing? 

Mr. MCMAHON. I will say to the 
Senator that I have been subject—I may 
call it that—to the pressure that comes 
from communications from hundreds 
and hundreds of people arguing with me 
and suggesting that I vote one way or 
the other, but certainly no improper 
suggestion was made to the Senator from 
Connecticut by anyone. 

I think the Senator will agree that 
the President might well be within his 
rights in denouncing a group of men 
who get together, no matter how legally, 
to frustrate what he thinks, in his judg- 
ment, as the Chief Executive, are the best 
interests of the American people. That 
is part of his constitutional prerogatives. 
The fact that it is not illegal does not 
prevent him from denouncing that sort 
of thing. The Senator and I have de- 
nounced political conduct of people with 


whom we do not agree, but we do not 


necessarily call them crooks, 
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Mr.REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 


Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. When we use the 
word “lobby” I think it has a very defi- 
nite meaning. It is a descriptive word 
with a limited meaning. We require 
lobbyists to register, and properly so. 
Does the Senator know of any lobby or 
of any .organized group of men which 
has tried to influence rent-control legis- 
lation? Has he been approached by any 
of them in an attempt to influence his 
vote on the rent-control bill? 

Mr. McMAHON. I will answer the 
Senator in this way, that it has struck 
me that the communications I have re- 
ceived—and I am sure the Senator from 
West Virginia, if he will look at the com- 
munications he has received, will be 
struck in the same way—seem to be of 
one kind, of one design, of one pattern. 
If they were stimulated from a central 
point, I do not see anything criminal in 
that. I am trying to get at the point 
that it is not necessarily within the ju- 
risdiction of the Department of Justice 
simply because it has denounced it as 
something against the public interest. 
There are so many things in this coun- 
try that might thoroughly be denounced, 
but they are certainly not within the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Jus- 
tice so it should send out the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation or take action 
in court. This is a government of law. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator again yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am very glad to 
have the views of the able Senator from 
Connecticut upon the powers of the De- 
partment of Justice to investigate, but I 
am gettting at the basic fact as to why 
the President in his message made the 
statement he did respecting a real-estate 
lobby. I will say to the Senator that the 
messages I received on this matter were 
letters, and not of a definite pattern at 
all. On one side I would receive letters 
from owners of houses, some of them 
widows, some of them people who have 
owned them for a long time, some of 
them complaining about their tenants, 
individuals, not organizations in any 
sense, I have received no communica- 
tions from any organizations. On the 
other side I have received letters from 
the renters who are afraid that their rent 
would be raised by the passage of the 
legislation. There was no organization 
on either side sending letters. 

Now we are confronted with an asser- 
tion by the President of the United States 
that there is a real-estate lobby which 
is acting in respect to this matter. I do 
not know of it. If there is such a thing 
it ought to be brought forth. It has 
never approached me. It has not ap- 
proached any of the Senators I have 
questioned on the floor here today, in- 
cluding the Senator from Connecticut. 
I feel that when such a charge is made 
by the President of the United States 
the facts should be given to us. I agree 
with the position taken by the Senator 
from Michigan that if there is such a 
lobby which is committing this subver- 
sive act—and the word “subversive” is 
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used by the President—if the organiza- 


tion is doing something which is subver- - 


sive to the Government, we ought to 
know about it. It must, however, be a 
real, existing thing, and I think the facts 
ought to be laid before us. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does not the Sena- 
tor realize that the Communist Party of 
this country is denominated as being 
subversive? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. Let me finish. Let 
me point out to the Senate that it is a 
legally existing party, and a man who is 
a Communist cannot be prosecuted 
merely because he is a Communist. 
Suggestions have been made that we 
outlaw the Communist Party; that the 
very existence of that party should be 
made illegal. When the Congress de- 
cides to do that, then it would be within 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice to go after it and to prosecute it. 
But the mere labeling of an individual 
or a movement as subversive of the best 
interests of the citizenry of this country 
does not per se bring it within title 18, 
United States Code Annotated. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The question is 
not one of prosecution. The Senator 
from Connecticut has brought a very 
clear and pointed fact before us. We 
say the Communist Party is subversive. 
The President says that the real-estate 
lobby—something about which we know 
nothing—is subversive. Let us have the 
real-estate lobby revealed, so the Senate 
may provide for an investigation of it. 

Mr. McMAHON. That is quite all 
right with me. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. But we must 
have the facts so we may know what we 
are to investigate. Let us have the facts. 

Mr. McMAHON. What I was trying 
to point out to the Senate, and particu- 
larly to the Senator from Michigan, was 
that I did not think he was accurate in 
calling upon the Department of Justice 
for an investigation of something which 
on its face does not come within the pur- 
view of the Federal criminal statutes, as 
I see them. I may be wrong. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Just a moment. 

I feel that the question of prosecution 
is largely beside the point. The Presi- 
dent has charged that there is a lobby 
or group. I do not know why the Pres- 
ident brought up the question. Cer- 
tainly he feels that a lobby exists. If it 
is a fact that there is a lobby, let the 
President bring before us the facts show- 
ing whether or not the lobby exists, and 
let him give us the basis for his conclu- 
sions and for the investigation. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. If the Senator will 
submit a resolution calling for proof, 
with the idea that if it is forthcoming 
he will then sponsor an inquiry, I will 
vote for it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I will say to the 
Senator from Connecticut that I will 
certainly not submit a resolution until 
I know that the thing to be investigated 
exists. 
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Mr. McMAHON. The President of 
the United States says it exists. The 
Senator quarrels with that statement. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I do indeed. 

Mr. McMAHON. It seems to me that 
if the Senator wishes to go further and 
use the powers of the Congress he should 
sponsor a resolution calling upon the 
President of the United States for more 
detailed information, so that the Senate 
may determine whether or not it wishes 
to proceed with an investigation of the 
lobbying activities of the real-estate 
agents. That would seem to be the or- 
derly way to proceed. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Before taking 
such a course I should want to know that 
resenja was cause for such an investiga- 

on. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does the Senator 
intend to call upon the President to pro- 
duce his proof? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think the Presi- 
dent ought to produce it without a call, 
after making such a charge. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
the question of subversive activities, it 
is a well-known fact that for years the 
Department of Justice, through the FBI, 
has investigated subversive activities. 
That is one of the things the Department 
of Justice has been doing. 

In the message and upon the floor of 
the Senate this alleged activity is being 
compared to communism. Certainly 
the Department of Justice is daily in- 
vestigating the activities of Communists, 
because they are subversive. The diffi- 
culty I find is that there are no prose- 
cutions in connection with conspiracies 
to overthrow the Government of the 
United States. 

The common law definition of con- 
spiracy is a combination of two or more 
persons to do an unlawful act, or to do 
a lawful act in an unlawful manner. 
Certainly if there is any group in Amer- 
ica which is subversive of representative 
government, the facts should be known 
by the people. If there are any criminal 
acts or violations of law they should be 
prosecuted. At least, if such acts are 
subversive of representative government, 
the facts should be known by the people. 
They should be exposed to the public 
gaze. 

It is nothing new to ask that the De- 
partment of Justice look into activities 
such as are described in the message of 
the President. The message contains 
a number of conclusions. I now ask the 
President to send to the Congress the 
detailed information upon which he drew 
the conclusions in his message to Con- 
gress, so that the Congress may act. If 
those conclusions are founded upon 
facts, then we need legislation; and Con- 
gress should certainly have the facts so 
that it may act. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I 
hesitate at this late hour to prolong the 
discussion, but I should like to say just 
a few words on the housing situation. 

I think it is unfortunate that we have 
this message, because it seems to me 
that every time the Congress attempts 
to criticize the President or the Presi- 
dent attempts to criticize Congress, all 
we do is generate heat, which is dis- 
sipated into thin air. We do need hous- 
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ing legislation; but I do not believe that 
indulging in political debate over it will 
prove very helpful in producing such 
legislation. 

As I have previously stated, it seems 
to me that the point of view which the 
Senator from Delaware has expressed 
with reference to this message is sound 
and proper. I should like to refer to 
one paragraph in the message, which 
appears on the first page: 

I have been confronted with a problem 
similar to the one which the Congress placed 
before me in the price-control bill which 
it sent me on June 28, 1946. That bill was 
so damaging to price control that I vetoed 
it and addressed the country on the subject, 
Then, on July 25, the Congress sent me a 
second price-control bill, in some respects 
worse than the first. The time was so late 
that I had to sign that bill in order to pre- 
vent the complete destruction of price con- 
trol. But effective price control was impos- 
sible under the new law. 


It seems to me that that particular 
paragraph—and I have no doubt that 
there are others in the same category— 
is extraneous to this whole discussion. 
I for one want to see housing legislation 
enacted in this session of Congress; but 
it does not seem to me that we shall get 
anywhere if the President continually 
castigates Congress in messages of this 
kind. I have introduced a housing bill 
which I should like to see enacted into 
law. Furthermore, I will support the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. I am very 
hopeful that we can get some action on 
that particular bill; but we shall not 
get it merely by engaging in political 
debate. We can get it by devoting our- 
selves to the enactment of that bill or 
some other housing measure. 

With reference to the criticism of the 
rent-control bill, it is the honest judg- 
ment and opinion of earnest and sin- 
cere Members of Congress that one way 
to obtain more housing is to release rent 
controls, and thus encourage the private 
building of homes. One of the big factors 
in the housing situation today is the fact 
that many persons who own houses are 
not able to obtain a fair return on their 
investment. Under existing prices they 
are unable to obtain a sufficient return 
to encourage them to build more houses. 

There are those who can afford to pay 
higher rents; and thus, by being willing 
to pay higher rents, encourage the pri- 
vate building of houses. However, I be- 
lieve that along with that sort of pro- 
gram we must have adequate housing 
legislation. In particular, we must have 
housing legislation which will deal with 
the problem of veterans’ housing. In 
that field it seems to me that we must 
face the situation frankly. We must 
recognize that a large group of the peo- 
ple, particularly the veterans, need 
houses. We must provide some form of 
subsidy or enact amendments to the 
Federal Housing Act which will make it 
possible for private enterprise, encour- 
aged by a subsidy, or by amendments to 
the Federal Housing Act extending the 
time of payment, lowering the rate of 
interest, or guaranteeing a higher per- 
centage of the loan, to build housing for 
veterans. ° 

I earnestly believe that we must have 
housing legislation; but I believe that 
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when we indulge in political argument 
about it, we get nowhere. I hestitate to 
criticize the President, but I think this 
message is a political document. One of 
the points which the President no doubt 
had in mind in this document was to cas- 
tigate the Congress for its failure to act. 
He has done so without offering any con- 
structive suggestions from the Admin- 
istration or the Federal Housing agen- 
cies. 

Some of the Federal housing agencies 
have been very effective, and some have 
not. But I think we must get down to 
business and enact some housing legisla- 
tion. However, I do not believe that po- 
litical debates between the executive de- 
partment and the Congress will do more 
than generate heat which will be dissi- 
pated into thin air. We shall end by 
doing little, if anything. 

Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. President, I have 
been somewhat surprised at some of the 
statements emanating from the majority 
side. On the other hand, some of the 
things which have been said could well 
have been expected. The statement by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck] 
that he resents the President signing the 
message and criticizing the bill can well 
be understood. It would have been 
much better if the President had just 
signed and not criticized, because there 
is so much to criticize. It would have 
been even better if he had vetoed it, and 
then the majority could have shouted to 
high heaven that the administration 
had scuttled the rent-control program, 
when in truth it has been scuttled by the 
majority party with the passage of a bill 
which is in no way a rent-control pro- 
gram. 

In fact, Mr. President, the bill places 
a premium on undercover dealing. We 
hear much about a “voluntary 15 percent 
increase.” Why did they not come right 
out in the open and say it was a 15 per- 
cent increase across the board? Or why 
did they not come out and abolish rent 
control entirely? But, as I have stated 
previously on the floor, that is not the 
strategy of the majority party at this 
session. It is to do one thing by indirec- 
tion and then try to make the people 
believe they have done something else for 
the people. 

I do not know; the President may have 
made a mistake in signing the bill and 
then criticizing it. Personally, I think 
his mistake was not in criticizing the bill, 
but in signing it in the first place. 

As I said the other day, I am tired of 
having things presented to us and having 
it said, “Well, here is the best you are 
going to get on the face of it.” It is little 
better than nothing, and it is difficult to 
decide whether it is better than nothing. 
That is the decision with which the 
President was faced. I am tired of that. 
I would rather take nothing than to take 
these bills that are dished out to us here 
which are so little better than nothing 
that one cannot tell the difference. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Was there a single 
objection noted in the President’s mes- 
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sage that was not noted here on the floor 
by various Senators from time to time? 

Mr. TAYLOR. The objectionable fea- 
tures of the bill were so obvious that 
naturally they were noted on the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The President made 
reference to the existence of a real es- 
tate lobby. That seems to be the thing 
that is irritating so many. Was that 
not referred to time after time on 
the floor of the Senate and on the floor 
of the House when the legislation was 
under consideration? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may say, further, 
that the Senator from Idaho is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and so am I. I am sure that 
the Senator from Idaho can testify with 
me that there is a real estate lobby func- 
tioning in this country; not only that, but 
many other lobbies. Goodness knows this 
Capitol is running over with them from 
day to day. We have seen them parade 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee not only on the rent-control bill, 
but on every measure affecting housing 
in any manner whatsoever which has 
come before that committee. Even in 
connection with the Reorganization Plan 
they came in and testified against it, 
simply because in the reorganization 
we have to take notice of the fact that 
there is such a thing as public housing 
in our general housing program; and the 
same real estate people—call them a 
lobby or whatever they may be—who 
testified against rent control also testified 
against the Taft-Wagner-Ellender bill 
and against housing of every kind. Lob- 
bies have come in and tried to defeat that 
measure, just as they have tried to de- 
feat every other measure. Does the Sen- 
ator not agree with me in that state- 
ment? è 

Mr. TAYLOR. Certainly I will agree 
with the Senator that the woods are full 
of lobbyists. Whether their actions are 
illegal I do not know. I know I have had 
called to my attention 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I shall be glad to yield 
as soon as I finish this sentence. 

I have had my attention called to 
building trade publications boasting of 
the lobby in Washington, asking that the 
membership contribute further, and 
bragging about the huge sums of money 
they had raised and spent to influence 
legislation here. Whether they have 
ever approached any Senators I do not 
know, but they were very happy about 
the work they were doing and the good 
they were accomplishing for the vested 
interests. So most definitely there is a 
lobby. I am not attempting to argue 
that point, however. 

It was said, Mr. President, that the 
criticism by the President of this bill 
could undermine the law. I take excep- 
tion to that statement. I submit that 
he cannot undermine something unless 
it has a foundation; and this bill has no 
foundation whatever. It is not a rent- 
control bill. It is, as the President has 
pointed out—I have forgotten his words, 
but I think he said 
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Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes. That will give 
me a chance to find the quotation which 
I want, 

Mr. BALDWIN. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to say that in his 
opinion, for the reasons stated in the 
message, the President should have 
vetoed the bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Most certainly. I 
would have vetoed it if I had been in his 


ace. 

Mr. BALDWIN. For the reasons stat- 
ed in the message, in the opinion of the 
Senator, the President should have ve- 
toed the bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR. In my opinion, but I 
am not the President. 

What I was trying to find, Mr, Presi- 
dent, was this: 

We must get prices down and not devise 
means of getting the price of shelter up. 


That word “devise” is a very good word 
in this connection, because what we have 
done in this bill has been to devise nefar- 
ious methods of increasing rent. It has 
been called voluntary. It is not volun- 
tary when one is living in an apartment 
house and expects to live there for some 
time tc come, and the landlord comes 
and shoves a contract under his nose and 
says, “Do you want to sign this #hing for 
a 15-percent increase?” We have 
enough intelligence to know that the 
whole program will end in the micdle of 
next winter, when one cannot move out- 
side; and at that time the landlord can 
raise the rent 100 percent, 200 percent, 
or 300 percent. I am not exaggerating. 
That is what has happened in Idaho 
where rent control has been removed. 
Rents have risen by those fabulous 
figures. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I understood the 
Senator to say that rents have been 
raised by a fabulous amount in Idaho. 
Does not the Federal Rent Control Act 
apply in Idaho? 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator probably 
misunderstood me. In some areas of 
Idaho, rents have been decontrolled, and 
in those places where controls have been 
taken off—they are permitted to do that, 
and have been in the past—rents have 
gone up two or three hundred percent in 
many instances. I have received a num- 
ber of letters about it. War veterans 
have had their rent increased to such a 
figure that their rent alone is twice the 
amount of their income. I do not know 
what the veterans have done to deserve 
that. It is summer now, and I guess they 
can live in a tent; but next winter they 
cannot do that. It will be very em- 
barrassing. 

So, to say that the President’s criti- 
cisms can undermine the law is not true. 
I entirely disagree with that statement. 

It has been said that the President’s 
message is pure politics. I should like 
to know what has been going on in Con- 
gress all this session, with all this double 
dealing in connection with the laws 
which have been passed. It is pure poli- 
tics, This particular law is pure politics. 
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It lets the landlords out from under con- 
trol, and yet we can go on the stump 
or on the radio and say, “See, we re- 
newed rent control for you.” In my es- 
timation, that is politics of the most rep- 
rehensible type, when we do not have 
the courage to stand up and bring the 
thing out in the open and take the con- 
sequences for it. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes. 

Mr. BUCK. I should like to remind 
the Senator that he was a member of 
the committee that drafted the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; but I did not sign 
the report: 

Mr. BUCK. But the Senator was 
present, and I do not recall that he ever 
contributed anything particularly con- 
structive to the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR. No; there is nothing 
constructive in the bill. At the time we 
were considering advisory boards I did 
suggest—I saw what was coming—that 
the boards be made large enough so as 
to handle the cases which would come 
before them. That was not to make 
it a good bill; it was simply to make it 
less bad in case the President should 
sign it. That is exactly what happened, 
and that is why I offered the sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I understand the 
Senator to say that he is not in favor of 
the bill which has been passed by the 
Congress and signed by the President. 
Is it the Senator’s desire to continue rent 
control as it was prior to the passage of 
the bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR. That was my desire; 
yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Under the bill, as 
the Senator well knows, the authorities 
could decontrol sections of a State, just 
as the Senator has mentioned with ref- 
erence to Idaho. 

Mr. TAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. And the Senator 
favored that power being in the bill to 
decontrol sections here and there at the 
wish of the Administrator? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. So that eventu- 
ally, as declared in the bill, decontrol 
would be effective everywhere? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; when it was justi- 
fied; if the situation warranted it. But 
here we have a 15-percent increase 
across the board, right off the bat, and 
we have a provision which says that a 
landlord can reconvert and make addi- 
tional accommodations and then he is 
out from under rent control. With very 
little reconverting he can be out from 
under rent control. There are no speci- 
fications laid down as to how much re- 
converting must be done. That is why 
I say it places a premium on practices 
which are not altogether honest. A 
landlord can reconvert a little bit and 
be out from under rent control. There 
is no rent control to the bill at all. 

I was rather surprised to hear the sug- 
gestion from the other side of the aisle 
that there be no investigation by the 
Congress of the lobby, but that the Jus- 
tice Department should do that job. I 
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should have thought, from what has 
gone on here previously in the session, 
that the majority party would be very 
grateful to the President for suggesting 
another investigation. It would be an 
opportunity for someone to share in it 
and get some money to spend. But now 
it is suggested that the Department of 
Justice do it. At the beginning of the 
session it was suggested that the De- 
partment of Justice could investigate 
various things, but the majority party 
insisted that we have special commit- 
tees for that purpose. 

I should like to ask, Mr. President, 
what has been accomplished at this ses- 
sion by those two very controversial 
special committees that were estab- 
lished, one to investigate the war effort 
and the other to investigate small busi- 
ness? What has been accomplished by 
either one of those committees in this 
session to warrant the expenditure of 
the money Which was appropriated? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator makes 
the point that the majority party ap- 
parently does not want to investigate the 
so-called real-estate lobby, or any other 
lobby, so far as that is concerned. I no- 
tice that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart) is quoted in the press. I believe 
he is the chairman of the policy com- 
mittee of the majority party, and is, by 
the way, the sponsor of the housing bill 
which has been approved by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
which is now on the Senate Calendar. 
He was reported as saying that he would 
like to do the job himself. Probably he 
has realized the work that the real-estate 
lobby has done in regard to the bill he 
has sponsored in an effort to get some 
kind of adequate housing program for 
America. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I 
should like to see an investigating com- 
mittee set up with the Senator from Ohio 
at the head of it. He would do a thor- 
ough job, because he is always thorough 
in anything he sets out to do. 

So, Mr. President, I am surprised to 
see, all of a sudden, this reluctance to set 
up a special committee to investigate 
this matter, and the desire to have the 
Department of Justice do it. 

I should like to inquire whether any- 
thing the President said in criticizing 
this bill is unjustified. He said: 

It is clear that this legislation marks a 
step backward in our efforts to protect ten- 


ants against unjustified rent increases aris- 
ing out of war conditions. 


That is the truth; I do not think any- 
one can deny that. 

The President then said: 

For millions of families, it will result in 
substantial increases in rents which until 
now have been held at reasonable levels. 


Mr. President, that is a true statement. 
I do not believe anyone would care to 
argue about that. 

The President further said: 


The cost of living is already too high with- 
out this additional burden, 


Mr. President, there are thousands and 
millions of people in this country who 
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will testify to the truth of that statement. 
I myself am happy to testify to the truth 
of it. The other day I went to the store 
with my wife, and I felt sorry for people 
who do not get a Senator’s salary check. 
I do not know how they get by. It really 
is a problem, even for Senators. 

The President further said: 

It is evident that the present high cost 
of living should not be increased further by 
a sharp increase in rents. 


Mr. President, does anyone wish to 
argue about that statement? 

The President then said: 

We must get prices down, not devise 
means of getting the price of shelter up. 


No, Mr. President; I think the Presi- 
dent of the United States is perfectly 
justified in criticizing the Congress for 
the passage of that bill, which is not what 
it purports to be. I do not blame the 
majority for crying aloud against the 
President’s suggestion that the Congress 
do something about housing, because all 
the Congress has done thus far is to 
scuttle housing, under this so-called rent- 
control bill. We took off controls that 
the Housing Expediter said would cost 
approximately 200,000 homes. Yesterday 
we forbade the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make loans for homes, 
even to GI’s. As has been pointed out, 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill has been 
reported, but no action has been taken 
on it. 

So I think the President’s message, all 
in all, is a very healthy thing—pointing 
out to the people of the United States 
exactly what is being done, and saying 
that he signed the bill with the greatest 
reluctance because in his opinion—but 
not in mine, Mr. President—it is better 
than nothing at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, sev- 
eral times I attempted to obtain recogni- 
tion to propound several questions, and 
I asked Senators to yield to me, but I did 
not have much success. 

I just wish to say now, since the cross- 
fire has ended, that I wish to commend 
the Senator from Delaware for making a 
very fine contribution to the proceedings 
in the Senate. I think that anyone with 
any intelligence cannot but feel that the 
President, in signing the act, used that 
occasion for the purpose of castigating 
the Congress of the United States. There 
is no question about that. Politically, 
it is a new low, so far as I am concerned. 

I do not know anything about a real- 
estate lobby. If any of the members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
do, they should tell it to the United 
States Senate, under their responsibility 
as Senators. They should point out 
those who, they say, are subversive. 
Those who make these critical state- 
ments should point the finger at the 
guilty parties, and name their names, if 
they know them. But they do not do 
that, for they do not know them, and 
they cannot point them out. They are 
just making statements that they can- 
not back up. 

And so did the President of the United 
States. He just signed something that 
someone else wrote for him, That is 
what he did. 
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If we examine the language he used, 
we find that it is one of the most scath- 
ing statements that has ever come from 
a President of the United States. Just 
read this, Mr. President: 

It is intolerable that this lobby— 


This so-called lobby, at which certain 
Members of the Senate on the other side 
of the aisle are pointing an accusing 
finger this. afternoon, although they do 
not identify them; they do not identify 
even one man. I ask them to bring be- 
fore us the name of even one man who 
has been engaging in such so-called sub- 
versive activities. But they have not 
done so; they cannot do so. It is just 
a bogeyman they are setting up, and 
then they are knocking him down for 
political purposes. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I decline to yield 
until I finish my statement. 

Mr. President, in that message the 
President said: 

It is intolerable that this lobby should be 
permitted by its brazen operations— 


Note the language he uses— 
to block programs so essential to the needs 
of our citizens. Nothing could be more 
clearly subversive to representative govern- 
ment. 


He is putting them right in a corner 
with a gang of Communists. He says it 
is subversive. 

Mr. President, “subversive” means 
criminal, in my opinion. If there is any 
criminal liability involved, the President 
of the United States should have every 
one of those men brought before a court 
of justice and prosecuted, and certainly 
he should have them investigated. That 
should be and must be done; there is no 
doubt about it. 

But after making that indictment, 
what does the President do—without 
giving any facts at all? He says: 

When the truth is known— 


Well, Mr. President, if the President of 
the United States knows these things to 
be true and if he wants the Congress to 
investigate them, why does not he put 
them in his message? Why does he not 
name the parties? Why does he not say 
who these men are? Why does he not 
set out these subversive activities? Why 
does he not do so? I ask the Senators 
on the other side of the aisle to tell us. 
Mr. President, the President does not do 
so because he cannot do so. Those are 
just low-down political methods, not be- 
coming the President of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. President, I endorse the statement 
of the Senator from Michigan, who made 
one of the most constructive statements 
I have heard when he said that he con- 
demned the President for referring to 
“subversive activities,” which would de- 
stroy the Government, by this so-called 
brazen gang of lobbyists which the Presi- 
dent mentions. Mr. President, if such 
persons exist, let them be named. Let 
the President name them, for he says he 
knows them. The President says: 


When the truth is known— 


Thus and so. Well, Mr. President, let 
us have the truth. 
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I guarantee to the Senators on the 
other side of the aisle that if that is done, 


there will be an investigation, and there’ 


should be an investigation. 

If there are subversive activities and 
if the President knows about them, the 
Department of Justice has a job to do, 
and the President should not shuttle it 
off on the Congress. 

What happened is that under the 
theory of signing an act the President 
wrote a message which does not come 
within the province and the theory of 
the Constitution, and in it he castigates 
various persons. 

If this rent law about which the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. TAYLOR] has been 
talking all these months is such a good 
law, why do we not have sufficient hous- 
ing and why are not rents reduced? The 
Senator from Idaho talks about his own 
State, and yet the very law he favors has 
worked to the disadvantage of the peo- 
ple in Idaho. If it is such a wonderful 
law and such a good law, why is it not 
extended? I have been sitting around 
here for months listening to that bab- 
bling spring of misinformation continue 
to flow; and there is not one correct 
statement he has made—not one state- 
ment. It is just continuing propaganda. 

Mr. President, in closing, I should like 
to say that the President has made an 
indictment against a group of men not 
one of whom can be named by those who 
accuse them; those who accuse them 
cannot prove who such persons are. 
Yet the President says— 


When the truth is known— 


Thus and so will be found. 

Mr. President, I demand that the facts 
be given; and if the President does not 
give the facts, he should apologize to 
the Congress, and should apologize to 
those whom he indicts, for making 
statements which simply are not based 
on facts at all. 

~” RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if 
there is nothing more to be brought be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move that 
the Senate take a recess until noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 57 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 2, 1947, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 1 (legislative day of 
April 21), 1947: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
TO BE A FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 2 

AND A SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

William J. Sebald 


TO BE A FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 3, 
A CONSUL, AND A SECRETARY IN THE DIPLO- 
MATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
Donald D. Edgar 


TO BE A FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 5, 
A VICE CONSUL OF CAREER, AND A SECRETARY 
IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Charles D. Withers 
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TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 6, 
VICE CONSULS OF CAREER, AND SECRETARIES 
IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

Thomas Boylan, Jr. Francis T. McCoy 

David C. Cuthell Ellwood M. Rabenold, 

Robert D. Davis Ir. 

John B. Dexter 

Leon G. Dorros 

John N. Gatch, Jr. 

Andrew W. Green 

Norman B. Hannah 

Gregory Henderson 

William W. Kauf- 
mann 

John Keppel 

Richard M. McCarty 


DISTRICT COURT OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Francisco Corneiro to be the district attor- 
ney for the District Court of the Virgin Is- 
lands. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
APPOINTMENTS 


Earl O. Heaton to be hydrographic and geo- 
detic engineer with rank of commander in 
ae Coast and Geodetic Survey, from May 1, 
1947. 

Lawrence W. Swanson to be hydrographic 
and geodetic engineer with rank of lieuten- 
ant commander in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, from May 1, 1947. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


F. Clyde Keefe to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of New Hampshire, 


COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS 
Harry M. Brennan to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 42, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Otto Kerner, Jr., to be United States at- 
torney for the northern district of Illinois. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


John M. Moore to be United States mar- 
shal for the eastern district of Kentucky. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC UTILITIES 
COMMISSION 
James W. Lauderdale to be a member of 
the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a term of 3 years from 
July 1, 1947. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR CORPS 


Arthur H. Neill to be senior assistant sani- 
tary engineer, effective July 12, 1946, 

Richard P. French to be temporary senior 
assistant dental surgeon. 


POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 


Bertha V. Linhares, Alamo. 

Mary F. Feehan, Alma. 

Howard I. Hollen, Brookdale. 
Ruth A. Rodgers, Camp Meeker. 
David T. Prenter, Dana Point. 
Dexter H. Wilson, Death Valley. 
Ethelyn M. Bushey, Desert Center. 
Charles M. Tucker, Encino. ö 
Chester N. Frost, Etiwanda. 
Gerhard Wipf, Farmersville. 
Bertha L. Groves, Farmington. 
Lydia M. Riley, Gilman Hot Springs. 
Ralph L. McKenna, Glendora. 
William R. Woods, Gustine. 
Raymond P. Melger, Hollydale, 
Carol E. Howard, Kings Beach. 
Eric A. Jewell, Kingsburg. 

James A. Drace, Linden. 

Everett C. Ulrich, Livingston. 
Nellie J. Stonebarger, Los Olivos. 
Ivy A. Dahl, Mokelumne Hill. 
Marion Gorrindo, Montalvo. 

Dixie E. Shaw, Niland. 

Edward E. Enos, Niles. 

Joe A. Sheeley, Portola. 

Joseph M. Queirolo, San Andreas. 


William E. Scott 
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Byron H. Johansen, San Jacinto, 
Roy J. Summers, San Simeon. 

C. Harold Calef, Saticoy. 
Genevieve DuBois, Selby. 

Eddie D. Robertson, Sierra Madre. 
Mary Louise Reid, Sloat. 
Margaret M. Hale, Snelling. 
Mable Clara Galle, Sunset Beach. 
Grace D. Hyde, Thousand Palms. 
John F. Buchholz, Three Rivers. 
Laurence G. Bornholtz, Walnut Creek. 
Elaine Wood, Weott. 

John A. McConnell, Westley. 
Otto C. Meeks, White Water. 
Palmer A. Wells, Woodbridge, 
Dennis T. Pelton, Woodlake. 
Rudolf H. Kaisrlik, Yermo. 


CONNECTICUT 


Herbert W. Coleman, Cheshire. 

Margaret B. Thornton, East Windsor Hill, 

Arthur F. Merrill, Guilford. 

Edward J. Dillon, Hartford. 

John R. MacLean, Pine Orchard. 

Henry B. MacQuarrie, Southport. 

Earle G. Donegan, Windsor. 
DELAWARE 

Sidney A. Bennett, Bethany Beach. 
ILLINOIS 

LaVerne E. King, Ashkum. 

James H. Randolph, Beason. 

Jesse B. Thacker, Butler. 

James A. Giesler, Cisco. 

Donald R. Toberman, Coffeen. 

Joseph H. Pulcher, East Carondelet. 

James P. McGannon, Flora. 

Marvin Randall, Forsyth. 

Oscar Hayward Holman, Geff, 

Frank R. Johnson, Geneseo. 

John G. Robben, Germantown. 

Arthur Lloyd Sinclair, Kansas. 

George A. Brown, Mahomet, 

Harold E. Hohenstein, Mount Auburn, 

Eva 8. Hooe, Niantic. 

Gerald L. Hamer, Olivet. 

T. Arthur Dyson, Palmer. 

Guy E. Midget, Pittsburg. 

Lincoln A. Hardcastle, Royalton, 

James F. Hartman, Sadorus. 

William P. Hohs, Skokie. 

Roy M. Martin, Springerton, 

Ada J. Ulrich, Thomasboro. 

Waldo M. Hennings, Wayne. 


MARYLAND 


Harry R. Ringler, Bishopville. 
Frank A. Beachley, Braddock Heights. 
Milton T. Holt, Brandywine. 
R. Schmidt, Eccleston. 
Vera M. Gordon, Fork. 
Gertrude S, Chapman, Lanham. 
Anita G. Swann, Piney Point. 
John T. Smullin, Jr., Pocomoke City. 
Cosette I. Hopkins, Tyaskin. 
Alice A. Kellner, White Marsh. 


MINNESOTA 


Lester L. Matzke, Bingham Lake. 
Irvin R. Johnson, Clarks Grove, 
Robert B. Miller, Sr., Freeborn, 
Otto C. Drenkhahn, Goodhue. 
Elbert J. Larson, Hewitt. 

Laurie J. Hilger, Iona. 

Raynold E. Olson, Lake Lillian. 
Henry E. Grube, Nassau. 

Hilda G. Ruthenbeck, Okabena. 


NEW MEXICO 
Antonio D. Baca, Las Vegas. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Fred E. Sluder, Alexander. 

Exam A. Elliott, Barium Springs. 
Ruby P. Edwards, Bolivia. 

Henry Max Gunter, Bostic. 
Clarissa M. McDaniel, Garland. 
Beulah Johnson, Holly Springs. 
Russell A. Parker, Middlesex. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Madelyn F. Moulsoff, Barney. 
Nicholas G. Abel, Karlsruhe. 


J 
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Kenneth O. Martwick, Kief. 
Odin H. Haagenstad, Maddock, 
Naom F. Goldesberry, Osnabrock. 
Harold H. Neustel, Robinson. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
William D. Adair, Clinton. 
Willie LeRoy Miles, Coward. 
Clarence E. Crocker, Glendale, 
Nelle C, Wells, Manning. 
James E. Sanders, Mount Pleasant, 
Jasper C. Moore, Simpsonville. 


TEXAS 

Wilbur H. Propes, Arp. 
Andrew J. Hayes, Barstow, 
Cordelia C. Hill, Beeville. 
Marvin E. Ezell, Bovina. 

Lula Lee Amsler, Clarkwood, 
Melvin E. Johnson, Cookville, 
Iris H. Wicker, Genoa. 

Maggie F. Bobo, Giddings. 
Melvin L. Ritchey, Hale Center. 
David L. Haberle, Jacksonville, 
Bonnie S. Langford, Mertens. 
Arthur C. Black, North Zulch. 

J. Leonard Gibson, Pickton. 
David C. Waters, Poolville. 
Charles L. Haynes, San Marcos. 
Ludie C. Mitchell, Saratoga. 
Nelle M. Edgeworth, Seabrook. 
William Christian Horn, Spring. 
L, H. Searcy, Stinnett. 

Louise E. Gordon, Talpa. 
Ozella H. Sharp, Vanderbilt. 


VERMONT 
Fay E. Wright, Westminster Station, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TueEspay, JuLy 1, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of all majesty, grant unto 
us a vital and victorious experience of 
Thy divine presence as we address our- 
selves to tasks which are far beyond our 
own wisdom and strengtn. 

We thank Thee for the great principles 
of righteousness and justice which are 
implanted in our national life and em- 
bodied in our leaders. Sustain us in 
fidelity to that which is highest and best. 
May we follow with confidence and cour- 
age those ways which Thou hast marked 
out for us. 

Enrich our hearts with feelings of good 
will toward all mankind, and may we 
seek one another’s welfare and so fulfill 
the law of the Christ in whose name we 
pray. 

Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution of the following title, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. Con. Res. 22. Concurrent resolution rela- 
tive to House bill 493, concerning the pos- 
session, sale, transfer, and use of dangerous 
weapons in the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
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LANGER and Mr. CHavez members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

1. Department of Commerce. 

2. Department of the Interior. 

3. Department of the Navy. 

4. Department of the Treasury. 

5. Department of War. 

6. National Archives. 

7. Office of Selective Service Records. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had on June 30, 1947, 
examined and found truly enrolled a 
joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution to provide 
for permanent rates of postage on mall mat- 
ter of the first class, and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that, pursuant to the authority 
granted him on June 30, 1947, he did on 
that date sign the following joint res- 
olution: 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution to provide 
permanent rates of postage on mail matter of 
the first class, and for other purposes, 

APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ferees on the Labor-Federal Security 
Agency appropriation bill have practi- 
cally reached an agreement. It is neces- 
sary to have four signers of the confer- 
ence report. The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] left 
his proxy with me before he went to 
Mexico, but under the rules I am not 
permitted to sign that report for him. 
The gentleman from Minnesota is in 
Mexico as a representative of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on the hoof- 
and-mouth-disease matter, which is very, 
very important, and therefore is not here 
to sign the conference report. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent, 
under those circumstances, Mr. Speaker, 
that he be excused, and that the Chair be 
authorized to appoint another conferee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
TaBER] to fill the vacancy on the com- 
mittee. 

The Clerk will notify the Senate of the 
action taken. 


THE LATE JOHN H. TOLAN 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with great regret that I report 
to the Congress the death of Hon. John 
H. Tolan, to whose seat I succeeded in 
this Congress, 

Mr. Tolan was spending some time in 
his summer home in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains in California. His health had 
not been good. One of his grandchildren 
became lost, and the worry occasioned 
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when she was not.quickly found brought 
death to him from heart failure. He 
was about 70 years old. 

Mr. Tolan served in the Seventy-fourth 
Congress and continued to represent our 
district through the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. I think that he retired, in part, 
so that he might spend some years with 
the growing family of grandchildren 
whom he loved so well. 

It is regrettable that he could not have 
lived to enjoy longer the years of leisure 
which he had so well earned. It is equally 
regrettable that Mrs. Tolan, who worked 
with him while he was in Washington, 
will not enjoy more of those same happy 
years with him to which she was look- 
ing forward. My sympathy is extended 
to the children and grandchildren whose 
more intimate company he had wanted 
to enjoy. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation has lost one 
who served it well through many diffi- 
cult years. My home community has lost 
one that it loved more than most of those 
it loves quite well. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, tragedy struck twice yesterday 
in the home of a man who served in this 
Congress for 12 years, retiring the end 
of Jast year. 

Everyone who knew John Tolan liked 
him; everyone respected him. There 
would be a feeling sadness and of per- 
sonal loss had his death last evening 
come as the normal ending of a life of 
more than the proverbial threescore and 
ten years. Instead, his death came as 
the result of the shock to a weakening 
heart caused by the disappearance of his 
little granddaughter, Greta Mary Gale, 
known to everyone as Toni. Searching 
parties have been in the hills near Mount 
Lassen National Park, unsuccessfully, 
and it is reported today that the FBI has 
entered the search, on the suspicion that 
kidnaping may be involved. Our sym- 
pathies go to Mrs. Alma Tolan and to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gale, and our prayers are 
that Toni will be found safe and returned 
to them in the very near future. The 
California Members of the Congress have 
been stunned by the news of the tragedy. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The 
death of John Tolan means a great deal 
more to me than it does perhaps to the 
rest of those who served in Congress with 
him, because he was my close personal 
friend and my mentor when I came to 
Congress. 

Mr. Tolan was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Law School and at 
one time was county attorney of Deer 
Lodge County, Mont. He moved to Oak- 
land in about 1914, where he earned an 
enviable reputation for himself as a 

member of the bar and a public-spirited 
citizen. His subtle, dry humor, his great 
knowledge of human nature, and his 
interest in the welfare of man are a 
fitting monument to him. I know the 
House feels keenly the shock of his pass- 
ing, as I do, and joins me in expressing 
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to his bereaved widow and fine family 
our deep sorrow. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a more 
worthy man never served in this House 
than John Tolan, of California. I was 
thrown with him intimately during all 
the years he was a Member of this body. 
I once made a trip of investigation with 
him to the Hawaiian Islands, and en- 
joyed his cooperation on many meas- 
ures of vital interest to the people we 
both represented, and I am prepared to 
say that he was one of the finest char- 
acters I have ever known. In the words 
of Shakespeare: 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man.“ 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. In the death of John 
Tolan I have lost a sincere friend. It 
was my privilege to work closely with 
him. John Tolan was a great citizen 
and a great legislator. His family life 
represented everything that is fine and 
good. I wish to extend to Mrs. Tolan and 
all his loved ones my most sincere sym- 
pathy. He was a man of great faith 
and I know that he has gone to his well- 
earned reward. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the name of John Tolan has been in- 
timately associated for many years with 
the Second Congressional District which 
Irepresent. His many friends there will 
be deeply shocked and grieved to learn 
of his passing. He was a former assist- 
ant district attorney of Shasta County, 
Calif., a position of high public trust 
similar to the one he held in Montana. 
Some years ago he established a summer 
home near Chester, Plumas County, 
Calif., in the high Sierra Mountains, 
where he could be close to the great 
mountains and the magnificent Califor- 
nia forests he loved so well. It is sad 
indeed that the tragedy which struck 
him down, the loss of his infant grand- 
daughter, happened there. But I am 
happy for the rest and tranquillity he 
did enjoy in his mountain home, and the 
many friends he made who deeply ad- 
mired him and valued his friendship. 
All who served with him here remember 
him for his kindness, his patience, and 
his understanding of his fellow man. 
John Tolan never had an enemy or even 
a critic in this House; he represented his 
people diligently, ably, and well. I can 
think of no tribute which will apply so 
well as that spoken by Robert Ingersoll 
at the graveside of his brother: 

This brave and tende~ man in every storm 
of life was oak and rock, but in the sunshine 
he was vine and flower. He was the friend 
of all heroic souls, He climbed the heights 
and left all superstitions far below, while on 
his forehead fell the golden dawning of the 
grander day. 

He loved the beautiful and was, with col- 
or, form, and music touched to tears. He 
sided with the weak, the poor, the wronged, 
and lovingly gave alms. With loyal heart, 
and with purest hands, he faithfully dis- 
charged all public trusts. 
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He was a worshiper of liberty, a friend of 
the oppressed. A thousand times I have 
heard him quote these words: “For justice 
all place a temple, and all season, summer.” 
He believed that happiness was the only good, 
reason the only torch, justice the only wor- 
ship, humanity the only religion, and love 
the only priest. He added to the sum of hu- 
man joy, and were everyone to whom he did 
some loving service to bring a blossom to his 
grave, he would sleep tonight beneath a wil- 
derness of flowers. 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my good fortune te have known 
Mr. Tolan well, He was a noble man and 
& courteous gentleman at all times, I 
shall miss him, for he was one of my good 
friends. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to my good friend, John To- 
lan, who suffered a heart attack on learn- 
ing of his lost grandchild. 

A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 
Fram'd in the prodigality of nature. 
Shakespeare. 


Only a day or two ago in going over 
the contents of my billfold, I took out a 
little Catholic medal given me years ago 
by Mr. Tolan. Even though I do not 
embrace the same faith that he did, he 
wanted me to have something that was 
dear to him, something that he knew 
would assure me protection from the 
dangers that face us all daily. I put the 
little medal back into my wallet, not 
knowing that today I would learn of my 
good friend's passing. John Tolan was 
a fine Christian gentleman—kindly, tol- 
erant, considerate, and humble, 

There are some spirits nobly just, unwarp’d 
by pelf or pride, 

Great in the calm, but greater still when 
dash’d by adverse tide; 

They hold the rank no king can give, no 
station can disgrace; 

Nature puts forth her gentleman, and mon- 
archs must give place. 

—Eliza Cook. 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic death of Hon. John H. Tolan has 
saddened many Members of this House 
who knew and loved him during the 12 
years he served as a Member of Congress. 

John Tolan was devoted to his family, 
and he was adored by his wife, his chil- 
dren, and his grandchildren. Indeed, I 
have never known a man who had a more 
beautiful family life. The tragedy of his 
death lies in the fact that it was directly 
due to shock resulting from the disap- 
pearance of a beloved grandchild in the 
mountainous wilderness surrounding his 
summer home. 

He was my very dear friend. During 
our joint service in Congress we spent 
many hours together, in and out of this 
chamber. When he decided to retire 
last year he told me that his heart was 
very weak and that his doctors had ad- 
vised him that he could not stand the 
strain of additional official life. So he 
went back to California to live his re- 
maining days with the family that he 
loved so well. Recently his son Jack told 
me that he was absorbed in his grand- 
children and that nearly all of his time 
was spent in their company. I can well 
understand how his failing heart gave 
way when one of these beloved little ones 
was so mysteriously lost. And Iam sure 
that all of the Members of the House will 
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join me in praying that the missing child 
may be safely returned to its parents. 

John Tolan was one of those rare spir- 
its who radiated the sunshine of life. It 
has been the fate of many men who have 
served in Congress to be forgotten soon 
after they retired from office. Not so 
with John. Almost every day during the 
present session some Member of this 
House who knew of our friendship has 
asked me about him in most affectionate 
terms. His service in Congress was able 
and distinguished. He will live long in 
our memories. My heartfelt sympathy 
goes out to Mrs. Tolan and the members 
of the family he loved and who loved him 
‘so well. 

At a later time I hope to pay a more 
fitting tribute to the career of this fine 
public servant. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a sad day. The shock- 
ing and sudden death of our former col- 
league, the Honorable John Tolan, of 
California, leaves a void that cannot be 
filled. My family and I join with the 
membership of the House in extending 
our deepest and most sincere sympathy 
to Mrs. Tolan and her bereaved family. 

John Tolan was a fine man. Quiet, 
gentle, and of the highest character. 
He loved his family and he loved his 
friends and his friends are legion. I 
do not believe I have ever known a fam- 
ily where there was such a close and 
loving relationship as existed in the 
Tolan family. 

Mr. Tolan served his country and his 
people faithfully and well. His life 
among us here will be long remembered. 
The Nation has lost an able citizen, and 
I have lost a friend. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, like many of 
my colleagues, I was sad when I read in 
the paper this morning of the death of 
our dear friend, John Tolan. He and I 
came to the Seventy-fourth Congress at 
the same time, and through a decade I 
have watched him. He was my friend. 
I realize how earnest and sincere and 
able was his service to his country. 

I remember last year he and I were 
standing in back of the Chamber one 
day and he said to me: “Jasper, Iam not 
going to run again because I want to go 
back to California. I have been gone so 
much that my grandchildren do not even 
know me.” He said, “I am going home, 
and I am going to spend my retiring 
years with my family.” 

He hoped and I hoped that those years 
might be many. His untimely death 
brings to all of us the uncertainty of 
life. I cannot let this moment pass with- 
out joining others of my colleagues, those 
who have spoken and those of you who 
feel as we do without having spoken, in 
paying this tribute to a great American, 
a kindly, sincere gentleman, a man I am 
proud to have called my friend. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
we all learned with sadness of the 
sudden demise of our former colleague, 
John H. Tolan, of California. It was 
my proud distinction to have served 
with him many years, particularly as a 
member of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. He was indeed benign, and lovable, 
and wise. 

The psalmist tells us that “better is 
the fragrance of the good name than the 
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perfume of precious oils.” John Tolan 
does, indeed, leave a good name. He did 
what the great Prophet Micah asked us 
all to do; to love mercy, do justice, and 
walk humbly. He was indeed just, and 
merciful, and humble. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the news of the passing of our 
former colleague, the Honorable John 
Tolan, of California, comes as a deep 
shock to me. Words fail to express the 
sorrow in my heart and in the hearts of 
the people of Montana. John Tolan 
was not only the Congressman from 
California, but was also, in our opinion, 
the third Congressman from Montana. 
Having lived much of his young man- 
hood in our State, he earned a position 
there achieved by few men in our his- 
tory. We loved him for his kindness 
and consideration and we appreciated 
the many good things he went out of 
his way to do for us. The Nation has 
lost a great statesman, Mrs, Tolan has 
lost a good husband, California and 
Montana have lost an outstanding 
citizen. 

To Mrs. Tolan and her family I extend 
the sympathy of the people of Montana 
in her hour of bereavement. A great, 
good, and understanding man has gone 
to his reward. May his soul rest in 
peace, 


CONTROLLING FIREARMS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 22, relative to House bill 493, con- 
cerning the possession, sale, transfer, 
and use of dangerous weapons in the 
District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested to return to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the enrolled bill (H. R. 493) to 
amend section 4 of the act entitled “An act 
to control the possession, sale, transfer, and 
use of pistols and other dangerous weapons 
in the District of Columbia,” approved July 
8, 1982 (sec, 22, 3204 D. C. Code, 1940 ed.); 
that if and when the said bill is re- 
turned by the President, the action of the 
Presiding Officer of the two Houses in signing 
the said bill be deemed to be rescinded; and 
that the House engrossed bill be returned to 
the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was go objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture may meet during general de- 
bate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
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marks in the Recor and include the text 
of the bill, H. R. 4019. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday, 
July 3, after the disposition of business 
on the Speaker’s desk and the conclu- 
sion of special orders heretofore entered, 
I may address the House for 30 minutes 
on the subject Pertinent Observations 
Concerning Uncle Sam’s Tax System. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of June 27 on 
the subject, Probe Bares Plight of Vet- 
erans Under GI Bill, and to add to that 
the justification found on page 2 of the 
report to accompany the bill, H. R. 246. 


SPANISH WAR VETERANS’ BILL 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, due to im- 
portant business concerning the district 
I represent, I was necessarily absent 
from the House yesterday afternoon un- 
til about 4 o’clock. Had I been present, 
I would have voted in favor of the Span- 
ish War veterans’ bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by Ansel 
E. Talbert on naval research and de- 
velopment. 


TERMINAL-LEAVE BONDS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am very happy that the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed 
Services which had under considera- 
tion the terminal-leave pay bill has 
recommended to the full committee 
that this bill be passed. It was 6 
months ago—on January 3—that I in- 
troduced this bill to make these bonds 
payable and now the Committee on 
Armed Services is giving it their consid- 
eration. Although the bill that they are 
reporting was introduced yesterday as a 
committee bill, and does not bear my 
name, I claim that it is still my “baby,” 
adopted by the committee. y 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 


_ gentleman yield? 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. T yield. 
Mr. ARENDS. I might say for the 
gentleman’s information that the full 
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Committee on Armed Services reported 
that bill out this morning. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman. I know you have been in- 
terested in this and have done what you 
could to get the bill passed. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 


Mr. RICH. I hope your baby grows 


to be a big boy. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida, I thank the 
rich gentleman. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 

Mr, DURHAM. I congratulate the 
gentleman on his fine work in behalf of 
this legislation. 


THE LOST COLONY 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the three hundred and sixtieth 
anniversary of the birth of Virginia Dare, 
the first child of English speaking par- 
entage to be born in America. She was 
born at Fort Raleigh, Roanoke Island, 
N. C., August 18, 1587. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-seven 
also is the tenth anniversary of the 
showing at Fort Raleigh of the sym- 
phonic drama, The Lost Colony. The 
play was written by Paul Green and first 
shown in 1937. Showings were suspend- 
ec during the war years. It portrays the 
story of Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonies, 
the hardships the colonists underwent, 
and the determination of the English to 
establish a new world in America. 

On behalf of the Roanoke Island His- 
torical Association and the management 
of the drama, it gives me pleasure to ex- 
tend to the Members of Congress an in- 
vitation to visit Roanoke Island and en- 
joy seeing this drama. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include therein outstanding reviews 
by leading Americans on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 
NATION-WIDE PRAISE ror THE Lost COLONY 

Outstanding critics, writers and commen- 
tators greeted the opening of the fifth season 
of The Lost Colony with unanimous critical 
acclaim. Ann Batchelder, noted staff writer 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, wrote that 
Paul Green had dramatized “one of the most 
moving and tragic events in all our eventful 
history. It was incomparably beautiful. 
+*+ * * I write this, wishing that you who 
haven’t seen this play will go when you can. 
You won't forget it for the rest of your life. 
You will go again.” 

Burns Mantle, dramatic critic of the New 
York Daily News and editor of the standard 
Best Plays of the Year series, wrote: “The 
Lost Colony is an impressive exhibit in a 
gorgeous setting. * It is a profitable 
vacation pilgrimage.” Writing in Variety, 
hard-hitting Broadway theatrical magazine, 
Hobe Morrison said: The Lost Colony is one 
of the most impressive shows to be seen any- 
where. But more than that, in its unique 
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historical setting it stirs feeling of awe and 
pride in one's country.” 

Robert Coleman, dramatic critic of the 
New York Daily Mirror, declared that “the 
most impressive theatre in America is the 
Waterside Theatre” where The Lost Colony 
is presented. “It is an eloquent tribute to 
the pioneers who gave their lives that a na- 
tion dedicated to liberty might be born. 
Should be seen by every American,” 
The Newspaper PM, of New York City, 
called The Lost Colony “genuine Ameri- 
cana.” Tom LeBrum, writing in the Phila- 
delphia News, called The Lost Colony “North 
Carolina's tribute to American democracy.” 


MRS. ROOSEVELT SPEAKS 


The opening performance of the third 
summer season of The Lost Colony was 
greeted by a large audience, including Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, who came in a CCC truck 
with a party of friends; Louis Kronenberger, 
dramatic critic of the magazine, Time; and 
John Selby, Associated Press arts editor. 

To quote from the report of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s popular column, My Day, which ap- 
peared throughout the country: “Hyde Park, 
Tuesday. I want to tell you about the 
drama on Roanoke Island, N. C., and its 
lost colony. We saw the opening perform- 
ance of the year, and I must say that it 
made the greatest impression on all of us. 
Mr. Paul Green, the author, has achieved a 
remarkable artistic success. I was inter- 
ested to find that there were cars from al- 
most every State in the Union, which shows 
that people are beginning to know that it is 
worth seeing, not only because of its histori- 
cal interest, but because of its intrinsic 
beauty. History is interesting to me pri- 
marily because of the bearing it has upon 
the present. As we watched the hardships 
of The Lost Colony, I kept thinking what it 
had cost to establish this Nation. How lonely 
this little handful of men, women, and chil- 
dren were. How infinitely small our difi- 
culties look in comparison with what they 
faced in such utter solitude.” (Reprinted by 
permission United Syndicate Service from 
Mrs. Roosevelt's column, My Day.) 


TIME MAGAZINE 


Writing in the July 10, 1939, issue of Time, 
Louis Kronenberger praised both The Lost 
Colony and Roanoke Island. To quote part 
of the review: “Picturesque is Roanoke 
Island, with its masses of rose-red Japonicas 
and milky-white gardenias, its nut trees, fig 
trees, scuppernong grapes. Yet with the tra- 
ditions and island resort possibilities of a 
Nantucket or Mackinac, for generations 
Roanoke Island remained obscure, poverty- 
stricken, almost unpopulated. Today it has 
a boom-town look—new stores, cottages, 
hotels. 

“Real cause of the boom was the three 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Virginia 
Dare's birthday in August 18, 1937. For this 
North Carolina’s No. 1 playwright Paul 
Green (In Abraham’s Bosom, The House of 
Connelly) wrote a historical play about 
Roanoke called The Lost Colony. President 
Roosevelt and 70,000 others visited Roanoke 
Island that year. 

“By this summer Roanoke Island was a 
hustling resort. The sweeping open-air am- 
phitheater has been enlarged to seat 4,000 
people. The Lost Colony opened last week 
with a cast made up of Broadway actors, 
Federal theater people, CCC camp youngsters, 
and natives who perform for the fun of it, 
and Eleanor Roosevelt arrived to see it in a 
CCC truck, 

“An elaborate spectacle, Paul Green wrote 
no glib anniversary pageant. His scenes 
range from the humorous to the heroic, 
With great sincerity he infused into the 
dreams of his lost colonists his own living 
dream of democracy. And by using lovely 
and moving old Elizabethan ballads and 
hymns he gave the Lost Colony a lyric quality 
that words could not have achieved.” 
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THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 

The same season Associated Press Arts Edi- 
tor John Selby wrote in part: “To Paul Green 
and his associates, the whole Roanoke Island 
venture has become a broad canvas for the- 
atrical experiment. This has been done along 
the most independent lines, and with no re- 
gard for what Broadway and the Shuberts 
would have done under similar circum- 
stances. © 9 >» 

“They shy from producing a ‘pageant, just 
as many audiences refuse to watch them. 
But in the Lost Colony, there are scenes in 
which masses of people on the wide stage 
make the effects. An opera could 
be written on the Virginia Dare story, but 
the superb music of the Westminster Choir 
and an organ woven subtly into the story 
serves far better. * * * 

“All the so-called modern staging systems 
are used. A permanent set behind movable 
flats and props and two side platforms are 
used alternately. By clever lighting, the 11 
scenes move along without a second’s wait. 
* * * The production pleased the First 
Lady, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who arrived 
last night sitting in the back of a CCC truck 
with a large party. It probably will please 
equally the 100,000 expected to see it before 
the season closes. * * * Paul Green's 
major dramatic experiment.” 

FIRST YEAR REVIEW 

Brooks Atkinson, dramatic critic of the 
New York Times, was the only Broadway 
writer to review the original production. 
Writing in the Times for August 15, 1937, 
he said in part: “A community celebration 
* * e ina reverent mood * * * The 
Lost Colony has made an extraordinarily 
versatile use of spectacle, sound, pantomime, 
and cadenced speech. * * The dances 
translate the freshness and wildness of the 
New World more eloquently than words or 
scenery could. 

“The glory of the ancient English hymns, 
carols, and ballads, sung to an organ accom- 
paniment, pulls the lost colonists into the 
great stream of human nobility. * * The 
Lost Colony is a simply stated idealization of 
the adventurious impulse that founded this 
Nation in the restless image of Shakespeare's 
England. Paul Green has written history 
with a compassion that turns his characters 
into unconscious symbols of a brave new 
world.” 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for the past several days my ears have 
been attuned to the radio and my eyes 
affixed to the headlines of the daily 
papers as the flood waters of the Missis- 
sippi reached their crest in the neighbor- 
hood of East St. Louis, East Alton, Wood 
River, Granite City, Venice, Dupo, and 
St. Louis. Year by year this disaster in- 
creases in size. This is the worst flood 
in 103 years reaching its crest at St. Louis 
today. 

Some 30,000 people are homeless and 
1,500,000 acres of farm land are under 
water. 

This afternoon we commence consid- 
eration of the War Department Civil 
Functions bill. There will be flood con- 
trol provisions in that bill which I shall 
support, but it seems to me that the old 
method of river control does not work; 
the higher we build the levees the higher 
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the rivers rise. It would seem about time 
we adopted the program of flood control 
which has been demonstrated to be so 
effective in the Tennessee Valley project. 

The Missouri Valley Authority, which 
I think should have the attention of 
Congress immediately is the answer to 
the annual flood problems of the Mis- 
souri Valley and the Mississippi Valley. 

I have fought hard, and with success, 
for improvement of the levee systems 
along the Mississippi and will continue 
my interest in levee programs because at 
the present time levees are our only pro- 
tection. They are, however, only stop- 
gap measures. But in the face of the 
records of recent years it is about time 
we realize that we must seek a final 
solution to the important problem of 
flood control. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record and in- 
clude an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, on last Friday I secured permission 
to insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a decision of the Supreme Court. I am 
advised by the Public Printer that this 
will take two and a half pages of the 
Record and cost approximately $177.50. 
Nothwithstanding the cost, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the extension may be 
made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
excess, without objection, the extension 


may be made. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. MEADE of Maryland. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Air Line Pilot; secondly, that 
I may extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a 
radio address given over Station WBAL, 
Baltimore. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp in three instances, 
in one to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Boston Daily Record; and 
in the second, to include an editorial 
from the Lawrence Evening Tribune on 
the veto of the wool bill, and in the third 
to include the platform of the Italian 
World War Veterans of the United States 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
at their regular convention held in Lynn 
over the past week end. 


FEDERATION OF EUROPEAN STATES 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the failure of the British, 
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French, and Russian ministers to agree 
in Paris on the Marshall plan for Europe 
is not unexpected. It means, however, 
that the United States and the democ- 
racies of western Europe must proceed 
regardless of the attitude of the Soviet 
Union. The unification of Europe, as I 
have pointed out on many occasions, is 
the only answer to its economic, politi- 
cal, and social problems. Therein lies 
the revival of democracy in western Eu- 
rope and the means whereby it may find 
within itself the weapons to eliminate 
communism. I trust that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs will soon hold hear- 
ings on my resolution calling for a United 
States of Europe. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the RecorD and include copy 
of Dean Acheson's speech and also a 
newspaper account. 

Mr. FORAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. POAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. MICHENER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the death of John Tolan. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


YORK, PA. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include a newspaper article 
which appeared in the York Dispatch on 
April 19, 1947. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in most 
communities in America today there is 
a dire need for greater recreation facili- 
ties, and in York, Pa., which is my home 
town, they decided to do something 
about it. A group of public-spirited citi- 
zens decided that the boys wanted to 
play baseball more than other sports 
last year. The equipment, supervision, 
and general support were missing. 

What they attempted in the summer 
of 1946 grew into a tremendous program 
which has received the commendations 
of the local citizenry as well as many 
important people of the baseball world. 

Representatives of the many veter- 
ans, athletic, fraternal, and civic or- 
ganizations met together early in the 
spring of 1946 to discuss the possibilities 
of organizing a set-up which would pro- 
vide the youngsters with a baseball pro- 
gram. They were brought together by 
Harry J. McLaughlin, assistant sports 
editor of the York Dispatch and com- 
munity athletic director. 

Each organization delegate talked over 
the problem with his own particular 
group. They met again and here is how 
the “Baseball For Boys Association” was 
formed: 
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Any amount of money, equipment, or 
personal effort could be given by the or- 
ganizations. Some contributed money, 
others gave bats, balls, catchers’ equip- 
ment, while some assisted with their 
talents and physical assistance. 

In the community of York, which has 
a population of 80,000 persons, the asso- 
ciation ‘collected $1,100. They netted 


8600 from a benefit baseball game fea- 


turing the American Legion and Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. 

Professional supervisors were hired. 
High-school coaches and war veterans 
with baseball experience took over the 
five fields secured from private sources, 
the city government, and the school dis- 
trict. 

Each coach is paid $20 a week for a 
10-week period. The baseball program - 
opens on the day school closes. Bats, 
balls, and catchers’ equipment were 
purchased. The local sporting-goods 
stores made a vital contribution to the 
undertaking. 

The boys are divided into age groups, 
8 to 12, 13 to 15, and 16 to 18. They are 
highly organized and there is real com- 
Petition. 

In the inauguration of this program 
the youngsters were brought together 
for a show of fun. In York we had a 
half-hour broadcast during which time 
local high-ranking city officials placed 
their blessings on the baseball program. 
For example, early in May we had Bob 
Hoffman and the world champion weight 
lifters, Joe Selak and his two talking 
crows, a high-school orchestra gave the 
boys 2 hours of entertainment. After 
that the boys enrolled, then they were 
told what the coaches had in store for 
them. Plans are now under way to play 
teams of the three age groups with the 
neighboring cities of Harrisburg, Lan- 
caster, and Philadelphia. 

The newspapers and broadcasting sta- 
tions are back of Baseball for Boys 100 
percent. The city government liked the 
set-up so much that they gave $1,000 
through the recreation department to 
be used exclusively for baseball for boys. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in my remarks 
a newspaper article concerning this pro- 
gram which appeared in the York Dis- 
patch on April 19, 1947, as follows: 
PRAISE PROGRAM OF BASEBALL FOR BOYS—JUSTICE 

DEPARTMENT AND FAMED SPORTS EDITOR LIKE 

SET-UP—-NAME NEW YORK SPONSORS 

Congratulations and high praise to the 
sponsoring organizations of the Baseball for 
Boys Association was recently extended by 
the juvenile delinquency department of the 


Department of Justice and Bus Ham, sports 
editor of the Washington Post. 

A representative of the association, who 
went to the Nation’s Capital to explain how 
the local baseball program for 8 to 18 years 
of age boys works was told that it was one 
of the best in the country. 

The Justice Department and the sports 
writers and broadcasters have united to form 
a set-up that will benefit the youngsters 
throughout the United States, They have 
combined their efforts to give the boys and 
girls between 8 and 18 an opportunity to 
participate in athletics. 

Several communities in which a particular 
program has been workable has been sug- 
gested to the sportswriters and they in turn 
will pass them along to other interested 
cities. Among them is the York plan. 
Over 1,000 boys are expected to participate 
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this year in the local program. There were 
750 last season. 

Sargent Shriver of the Justice Department, 
assistant to Miss Eunice Kennedy, director 
of the juveline delinquency section, and 
Sports Editor Ham said they liked the 
BFBA plans of no individual publicity for 
sponsoring organizations, the cooperating 
spirit among them, the pooling of funds 
and efforts, and the fact that the coaches 
of the boys are paid for their duties. 

George Trautman, president of the National 
Professional Baseball League, expressed his 
approval of the York set-up. He has been 
urging local baseball teams, like the York 
White Roses, to aid in backing similar pro- 
grams. 

With the other sponsoring group, the White 
Roses have generously assisted in the cam- 
paign. 

Harry J. McLaughlin, president of the as- 
sociation and assistant sports editor of the 
York Dispatch, said today that all civic, fra- 
ternal, athletic, and veterans’ organizations 
should help give the boys of York the oppor- 
tunity to play baseball. The association 
should grow large enough that it can turn to 
other sports when baseball is over, By pool- 
ing money, talent, and efforts much more can 
be accomplished for the youngsters.” 

Continuing he remarked, “The cooperation 
and active interest by the sponsors is genu- 
ine. The representatives were and are still 
unselfish in their support. However, the job 
is not for 1 or 10 men to handle. Spon- 
soring groups should send their delegates to 
all meetings to make it a continuing success 
in 1947." 

All associations, fire companies, borough 
organizations are being sent written invita- 
tions to join in the baseball association’s 
work, 

Members of the association include: Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, York Exchange Club, Opti- 
mists, York White Roses, American Legion 
Post No. 127, Veterans of Foreign Wars, White 
Rose Post No. 556, Amvets, York Post No. 2, 
West York Vikings, Prince, Yankees, Girard, 
Victory, York Recreation Commission, Loyal 
Order of Moose, Fraternal Order of ‘Elks, 
Crispus Attucks, York City School Board, 
Old Timers and York Umpires Association. 
Several individuals also contributed money 
and prizes last year. However they wish to 
remain anonymous, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mrs. ST.GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I was unavoidably absent and 
therefore unable to vote on the Spanish 
War veterans’ pension bill. Had I been 
here I would have voted in favor of that 
bill, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD 
on that subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next, after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY 
EVICTION ORDERS 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, the occu- 
pants of the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority projects in Fairfield County, 
Conn., have written me several hundred 
letters protesting the recent eviction di- 
rective issued by the Commissioner of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority. 
A careful reading of the many letters 
I have received indicates the fact that 
these tenants are honestly alarmed over 
these eviction notices, since there are no 
other rentals available to them in that 
area. Many of them would gladly move 
if other quarters could be found. 

The clergy, elected State officials, city 
Officials, veterans’ organizations, and 
leaders of labor unions have written to 
me in behalf of these tenants, protest- 
ing the eviction order. 

I have exchanged several communi- 
cations with the Commissioner of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority with 
respect to this unfortunate situation. I 
have informed him that I do not believe 
that the availability of housing in Fair- 
field County has improved to such an 
extent that the execution of his direc- 
tive is feasible at this time. The per- 
sonal knowledge I have of this serious 
situation is reinforced by the comments 
of the tenants and of other persons thor- 
oughly familiar with real estate in this 
area, 

These tenants are being caused need- 
less worry and anxiety. 

I am of the opinion that the Commis- 
sioner’s directive is ill-timed. I believe 
also that the Commissioner, knowing 
that there are no other available rentals, 
does not intend to evict these people. I 
suggest, therefore, that he postpone the 
effective date of these eviction notices 
by at least 6 months, thereby relieving 
the tenants in these Fairfield County 
projects from the apprehension he is 
causing them. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to stop playing 
politics on the heartstrings of innocent 
people. 

I shall do all that I can to prevent this 
administration from evicting the good 
people of Fairfield County, Conn., under 
circumstances which would transform 
them into American DP’s, consigned to 
the curbstone with their children and 
their belongings. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Bridgeport paper: 

UNCLE SAM: BAD LANDLORD 

All we can say of the Government order 
evicting 1,100 families from Government- 
built low-rent housing in Bridgeport is that 
if a private landlord did it he'd be tarred and 
feathered. 

Here are all these tenants, many of them 
with children, to be turned out with no visi- 
ble housing in sight. It is a good example 
of the way Government housing works in 
practice, no matter what the theories may be. 
Some bureaucrat in Washington orders it 
done and it must be done. Great are the 
bureaucrats and red tape is their god! 

There are still some people who want the 
muddling, fuddling Government to inter- 
fere in more ways, in more private affairs, 
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and to make bigger bungles If it can be done. 
Maybe those families being evicted from the 
housing projects of Bridgeport will be sent 
down to Alabama to live on the potatoes 
which the Government is throwing away. 

Suppose private capital were destroying 
those potatoes when the world is starving— 
what a roar there'd be. Suppose private 
capital built those houses and was now 
evicting more than a thousand families? 
The trains wouldn't be big enough to carry 
the demonstrators to Washington. 

But the Government can apparently get 
away with anything—and still there are peo- 
ple who want more government in every- 
thing. 


There follow quotations from letters 
which I have received relative to this 
matter. 

From a letter written to me by the 
Honorable Jasper McLevy, mayor of the 
city of Bridgeport: 

These proposed mass evictions would cer- 
tainly be calamitous in a city like Bridge- 
port at the present time, due to the fact 
that no rents or housing facilities are avail- 
able either for those people who would be 
affected thereby or for the people who are 
now looking for living quarters. 


From a letter received from the hous- 
ing authority of the city of Bridgeport: 


The housing authority feels that the tim- 
ing of this directive is bad and is only going 
to work undue hardship, not only on the 
adult members of the ineligible families, but 
particularly on the children of those fami- 
lies. Inasmuch as forced removal at this 
time would lead not only to the families’ 
breaking up, but leaves the children in a 
position of having to transfer from school 
to school until such time as their parents 
can establish themselves permanently in a 
new location. The directive in itself fol- 
lows the existing State and Federal statutes 
and unless legislative relief can be given by 
Congress to prolong the necessity of evicting 
until such time as one-half of 1 percent 
vacancy exists in this area, or until such time 
as private enterprise can produce shelter to 
meet the requirements of the city’s popula- 
tion, we feel that an unfair hardship is be- 
ing placed upon these families in ordering 
them to move when we know, ourselves, 
that there is absolutely no place for them 
to go. 


From the United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers of America, Local 203, 
states: 


Mr. Myer takes the position that there is 
no appeal to the directive ordering the evic- 
tions, stating the law is on the books and 
the Federal Public Housing Administration 
and the Bridgeport Housing Administration 
have to obey the law. We contend that 
there is just cause to stay the evictions be- 
cause of the present complete lack of hous- 
ing in Bridgeport for those families facing 
eviction, This protest by local 203 is not 
aimed at keeping high-income families in 
housing projects built for the express pur- 
pose of providing homes for incomes rang- 
ing from $2,160 for 3-room apartments and 
less than three minor children, to $2,460 
for an 8-room apartment. Nor, do we 
blame the Bridgeport Housing Administra- 
tion in issuing notices of ineligibility early 
in June to all families who are above the 
eligibility limits. But, we do say, that the 
same dire need that prompted the Federal 
Government to permit war high-income de- 
fense workers and following the war, veterans 
in need of housing regardless of income, ex- 
ists just as acutely today. It is small con- 
solation that 5 percent per month of these 
so-called high-income families will receive 
their notices to quit and given 6 months be- 
fore eviction. The complete lack of homes 
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will exist 6 months from now just as at 
present. 


I quote from a letter forwarded to 
me by the Bridgeport Central Labor 
Union: 


A critical situation exists in Bridgeport 
since the Federal Housing Authority, in 
compliance with the law, has called upon 
the Bridgeport Housing Authority to issue 
eviction orders to certain tenants in housing 
projects because their incomes have reached 
beyond the limits set for families entitled to 
occupy such premises. As you know, an 
acute housing shortage exists in Bridge- 
port. It is inhumane, therefore, to oust 
these people from their homes at present. 


Father Kenneth C. Flint, of the Sacred 
Heart Church in Bridgeport, states: 


But it is also true that there is simply 
no place for these people to go if they are 
ejected from housing. That is an indis- 
putable and quite obvious fact. For this 
reason, I must protest against such a direc- 
tive on the part of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing authority. It is most difficult to see 
much justice or prudence in their order. 


The resolution adopted by the resi- 
dents of Marina Village in Bridgeport 
sets forth the following facts: 


Whereas evictions, if carried out at this 
time, would cause extreme hardship and 
suffering for thousands of American men, 
women, and children, who, through no 
fault of their own, would be turned out in 
the street, with no means of procuring a 
home, a rent, or even shelter: Therefore 

Resolved by the tenants of Marina Village, 
That our duly elected Connecticut repre- 
sentatives in Congress be informed of this 
dire emergency existing here in our village, 
and that they be requested to contact the 
proper Government officer or officers, agency 
or agencies, with the view of urging them to 
either suspend or abolish the directive of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority until 
such time as the housing situation in this 
area is relieved, so that rents will be avail- 
able to the people. 


From the Men's Club News of Yellow 
Mill Village: 


DON’T BE FOOLED 


Folks, don't be fooled by a petition which 
is being circulated by a Communist Party 
group in the village. 

There is no doubt that the threat of evic- 
tions facing most villagers is a serious one; 
that this threat may require quick and dras- 
tic action; that the villagers facing eviction 
must unite and act together; and that ag- 
gressive leadership is required to handle 
such a situation. 

Were it not for the fact that the village 
men’s club and its ladies’ auxiliary under 
the excellent leadership of Daniel Rodia, are 
taking all steps necessary to do what can be 
done to alleviate the serious condition which 
concerns so many of us, it might be under- 
standable why drowning people might grasp 
for any help. 

Reasonable people who are drowning can- 
not be expected to be worried about the po- 
litical or other beliefs of others who offer 
to rescue them from danger. But, if a drown- 
ing man has a choice to make, one choice 
providing a safer and surer way of being 
saved, wouldn’t it be foolish not to favor 
such a choice? 

No one can deny that the local housing 
situation—at the present time and for some 
time to come—makes it impossible for folks 
to find living quarters in Bridgeport. Nor 
can anyone deny that it would create an in- 
tolerable condition if families were evicted 
under such conditions. 

We don’t need the Communist Party to 
tell us these things. They are self-evident, 
Therefore, do not take part in any move 
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by the Communist Party which takes advan- 
tage of these conditions and tries to use 
them to further its own objectives. 

Last Wednesday night an overfiowing 
crowd completely filled our Community Hall 
at the Men's Club-Ladies’ Auxiliary rally. 
Representatives from practically all commu- 
nity, church, labor, political, and other 
groups vere on hand to convey their regrets 
at the threat facing us, to offer advice and 
encouragement, and to promise support in 
alleviating the dangerous condition created 
by the eviction threat. The city and local 
housing officials have gone on record as recog- 
nizing our plight and offering to do what they 
can to help us. 

Why should we jeopardize all this good will 
by permitting the Communist Party to act 
as a spearhead for us? Don’t be fooled. 
Avoid signing any petition or paper which 
bears’ the name of the Communist Party, 
no matter how well worded or appealing the 
petition ox paper may appear to be. 

Above all, keep cool heads. The threat of 
eviction is not immediate. At most, the 
evictions, even if intended to be carried out, 
couldn’t be carried out in less than 6 months. 
Quite a bit of effort can be exerted during 
that time. 


This serious situation is one that we 
could expect the Communist Party to use 
to their advantage. Notice the clear 
thinking on the part of these fine cit- 
izens in the remarks I have quoted. 

I have chosen some pertinent para- 
graphs from letters received from ten- 
ants of these housing projects for your 
information: 


Here’s hoping you can do something to 
stop what I consider a mass eviction and a 
disgrace to what we fought for. I’m lucky— 
I'm only totally disabled. I'm still here, 
though. A lot of my buddies are still over 
there. Please see what you can do. 

I'm a widow living in the FPHA with two 
children who support me. I have always 
been a sick woman. Now that we are get- 
ting along a little better, I am being evicted. 
Where are we to go when there are no homes 
for us? Please help us so that we may keep 
on living here. This home is the best home 
we ever had. 

There are many families who will suffer 
greatly if something isn’t done at once 
about this terrible situation. There are no 
rents available at this time for anyone to 
move into and even if there were, we could 
not get them as landlords don’t even want 
one child, never mind five or six or more. 
It is also impossible to buy a house at the 
prices they are asking-for them. * * * 
We are all worried sick about this terrible 
situation which confronts us and hope you 
will not let us down. 

On June 3 I received a notice from the 
Bridgeport Housing Authority through order 
from the FPHA in Washington to vacate 
within 6 months. In a few words I wish to 
stress my efforts in looking for a suitable 
place to lodge my family which was done 
without the slightest success. What are we 
going to do? Eviction and no place to go. 
There are eight of us in my family and only 
two working. 

I am a nervous wreck trying to solve this 
problem which is heavy upon my shoulders. 
Iam a mother who gave two boys to defend 
the rights of our wonderful land. I was very 
lucky to have one return but one, a chief 
pilot for the Navy, met his death in a plane 
crash 26 months ago and upon receipt of the 
news I became partly paralyzed. * * * 
Won't you please intercede for me and many 
others who are in the same predicament 
until such time that we can find places to 
live modestly? 

Iam ting you to protest the evictions 
ordered by the FPHA against the tenants of 
Marina Village in Bridgeport, In view of 
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the acute housing shortage in the Bridgeport 
area, these evictions come at a time when 
it is impossible to secure a rent. 

The mass eviction is a terrible nightmare 
to everyone here. 

Since we have received our ineligibility 
notice, we have had many sleepless nights 
not knowing where to turn. In Marina 
Village there are many more like myself. 

Iam a veteran of World War II. I waited 
15 months to obtain this apartment and 
have only been in it 6 months. My wife, 
child, and I have no place to go. Would you 
kindly see what you can do about this mat- 
ter? 

This is an appeal asking you to please save 
our home for us. We have received a letter 
stating us ineligible to live here any longer. 
We are a family of eight * * * two 
adults and six children. I couldn't find a 
rent anywhere with the family I have that 
is why I am asking you to intercede for us. 
We thank you from the bottom of our hearts. 

I am a widow with a son and daughter. 
My son served for 2 years in the Army over- 
seas. Why is it that a veteran is being 
evicted from a Government housing project? 
If there was a rent available in the city that 
we could afford to pay we would gladly give 
up our rent to so-called low-income fami- 
lies. 

An eviction is a pretty gruesome word. 
After knocking around for 8 months in fur- 
nished rooms then succeed in finding a 
home; only to find that we have to move. 
Where? Do you have room for my wife and 
two children? After 4 years’ military serv- 
ice overseas, I looked forward to a real home. 
It seems I have a private battle to keep a 
roof over my family’s head. 

I am writing you in regards to our home 
in Marina Village. It is a shame the way 
we poor people are getting pushed around. 
They say our income is too high. It wouldn’t 
be if I didn't have a son and his wife with 
me. They have no house to move into, and 
I can’t find a home, not even a room, There 
is a baby coming too. It's an awful thing 
to have on your mind. Please do what you 
can, to help us. 

As a citizen and elector of Fairfield County 
I demand that you take immediate steps to 
prevent the vicious evictions that are taking 
place in the Federal housing projects. If 
these evictions are permitted to go on, it 
will magnify juvenile delinquency, work the 
most vicious hardship upon our citizens of 
Fairfield County, take the most unfair ad- 
vantage of our veterans who have served our 
country so well. Are you going to let these 
people down now in their hour of need? 

Won’t you please help us? We are being 
evicted. Where are we to go? Are we still 
free people or are we going to go through 
what the people of Europe went through? 
Please help us. We need your help. 

I am a widow with eight children, six of 
which are of school age. One girl is gradu- 
ating from high school this year, and I have 
one girl working. I also receive State aid. 
I pay $42 a month rent. Could you please 
tell me if there is anything that can be done. 
There isn't a rent available in the city. 
Thank you. 


Mr. Speaker, I repeat: This is a seri- 
ous situation. 


GLENNA J. HOWREY 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 254) for the 
relief of the legal guardian of Glenna J. 
Howrey, insist on the House amendment, ` 
and ask for a conference with the Sen- 
ate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? [After a pause.] The Chair 
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hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. JENNINGS, REEVES, 
and CRAVENS. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given” 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. TEAGUE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address delivered 
by General Bradley. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article appearing 
in PM. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he intends to make in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include certain ex- 
cerpts from the committee hearings, and 
also excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


RECOVERY OF THE GRANDCHILD OF THE 
LATE JOHN H. TOLAN 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just been advised by the Associated Press 
representative that the granddaughter of 
the late John H. Tolan has been found, 
and that physically she is in very splendid 
shape. 

TOMBIGBEE-TENNESSEE WATERWAY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to have the attention of every Mem- 
ber of this body. Since it seems that Joe 
Stalin is going to refuse the American 
money that some people insist on giving 
to Russia, we might use some of it on 
flood control and river and harbor pro- 
jects, and that is what I want to speak 
to you about today. Our first duty is to 
the American people. 

Now, turn to page 7911 of yesterday’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and look at the 
table I inserted there, compiled by the 
Army, and you will see what the Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee waterway means to 
American shippers. 

Now, compare them, and go out in the 
hall, if you will, and look at the map and 
you will see why this great raging tor- 
rent of the Mississippi prevents the re- 
turn of barges and boats coming down 
from Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Detroit, and all 
those places, which could be returned by 
this short inland water route, with sav- 
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ings of untold millions of dollars in the 
years to come. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JACKSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter from the Independent Motion 
Picture Producers. 

Mr. NORBLAD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Lands may sit this afternoon 
during the session of the House during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


SPENCER BURGESS DOYLE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1148) 
authorizing the issuance of a patent in 
fee to Spencer Burgess Doyle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to issue to Spencer Burgess Doyle a patent 
in fee to the following-described lands 
situated in Big Horn County, Mont.: The 
south half of the south half of section 20; 
the west half of the east half of the north- 
east quarter, the west half of the northeast 
quarter. the south half of the north nalf 
of the southwest quarter, the south half 
of the southwest quarter, and the southeast 
quarter of section 21; the south half of the 
southwest quarter of section 22; the north 
half of the northwest quarter of section 
27; the north half of the northeast quarter 
of section 28; and the west half of the east 
half of the west half, and the west half of 
the west half of section 29; township 8 
south, range 37 east, Montana principal 
meridian. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, after That“, insert upon 
application in writing by the Indian owner 
named in this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 398, be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to Spencer 
Burgess Doyle a patent in fee to the follow- 
ing-described lands situated in Big Horn 
County, Mont.: The south half of the south 
half of section 20; the west half of the 
east half of the northeast quarter, the west 
half of the northeast quarter, the south 
half of the north half of the southwest 
quarter, the south half of the southwest 
quarter, and the southeast quarter of sec- 
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tion 21; the south half of the southwest 
quarter of section 22; the north half of the 
northwest quarter of section 27; the north 
half of the northeast quarter of section 28; 


and the west half of the east half of the 


west half, and the west half of the west half 
of section 29; township 8 south, range 37 
east, Montana principal meridian. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 1148) was 
laid on the table. 


GROWERS FERTILIZER CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1930) 
for the relief of the Growers Fertilizer 
Co., a Florida corporation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, £s follows: 

Be it enactea, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Growers Fertilizer Co., a Florida corpora- 
tion, the sum of $2,017.84, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for goods furnished to the clients of the 
Farm Security Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture upon the order and 
authority of an agent o1 said Farm Security 
Administration during the period from April 
15, 1937, to March 22, 1938: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CLARENCE J. WILSON AND MARGARET J. 
WILSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 718) 
for the relief of Clarence J. Wilson and 
Margaret J. Wilson. 

Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. MILDRED WELLS MARTIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 116) for 
the relief of Mrs. Mildred Wells Martin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Mildred Wells Martin, 1512 Lakeview Street, 
Camden, S. C., the sum of $4,000 in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States on account of medical and hospital 
expenses incurred and loss of earnings and 
personal injuries sustained by the said Mrs. 
Mildred Wells Martin on April 23, 1944, when 
the automobile in which she was riding as a 
passenger was involved in a collision with a 
United States Army vehicle on United States 
Highway No, 521, near Camden, S. C.: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
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thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 7, after “$4,000” insert a semi- 
colon and the following: “to pay the sum of 
$2,500 to Mrs. Mabel Jones, of Camden, S. C.“ 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “the said Mrs. 
Mildred Wells Martin” and insert “them.” 

Page 2 line 2, strike out “she was” and in- 
sert “they were“, and strike out “a pas- 
senger” and insert “passengers.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 5 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mabel Jones 
and Mrs. Mildred Wells Martin.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THOMAS M. FARLEY AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 405) 
for the relief of Thomas M. Farley, Mrs. 
Susie Farley, Mrs. Helen Moss, the legal 
guardian of Donna Louise Farley, and 
the legal guardian of Melvin Moss. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of an, money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $1,484.70 to Thomas M. Farley, of 
Olivehurst, Calif.; the sum of $158.50 to Mrs. 
Susie Farley, of Manton, Calif.; the sum of 
$528 to Mrs. Helen Moss, of Centra: Valley, 
Calif.; the sum of $50 to the legal guardian 
of Donna Louise Farley, a minor; and the 
sum of $150 to the legal guardian of Melvin 
Moss, a minor; such payments being in full 
settlement of all their claims against the 
United States for property damage, personal 
injuries, losses, and expenses arising out of 
an accident which occurred on September 13, 
1942, near Crescent City, Calif., and which 
involved an Army truck: Providec, That no 
payment shall be made under this act until 
the above-named claimants have released all 
their claims against Anthony E. Badaracco, 
the driver of the Army vehicle involved in 
this accident, in a manner satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Treasury: And provided fur- 
ther, That no part of the amounts appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent there- 
of shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with these claims, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 

. conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 406) 


for the relief of Walter R. and Kathryn 
Marshall. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
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ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $5,000, to Walter R. and Kathryn 
Marshall, of Healdsburg, Calif., in full satis- 
faction of their claims for damage to their 
property located at 1251 Sunset Avenue, 
Santa Rosa, Calif., caused by United States 
Navy airplane TBF-1, bureau No. 06307, on 
October 2, 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with these claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “satisfaction of 
their claims” and insert “settlement of all 
claims against the United States.” 

Page 2, at the end of the bill insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 2. Such sum shall be a final release 
from any and all damages both insured and 
uninsured.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF PATRICIA ANN MOORE, 
DECEASED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 990) 
for the relief of the estate of Patricia 
Ann Moore, deceased. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $5,534, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States of America which 
are legally due and payable to the estate of 
Patricia Ann Moore, deceased, who was killed 
in an accident on or about August 2, 1944, 
near Lebanon Junction, Bullitt County, Ky., 
as a result of the wanton negligence and 
reckless and dangerous operation of a United 
States motor vehicle (a jeep) by a private in 
the United States Army, who, at a later date, 
was both tried and convicted by courts mar- 
tial for converting the said United States 
Army motor vehicle to his own use and for 
operating the same in such a reckless, dan- 
gerous, and grossly negligent manner as to 
cause the fatal injuries which resulted in the 
death of little Miss Patricia Ann Moore, de- 
ceased, who was at the time of her death 15 
years of age: Provided, That no part of the 
amount herein appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent shall be paid or delivered 
directly or indirectly to any agent or at- 
torney on account of any service or services 
claimed to have been or actually rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in a sum not to 
exceed $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after “the sum of” strike out 
the remainder of page 1 and lines 1 to 8 on 
page 2 down to and including the word 
“age” and insert the following: “$3,534 to 
William B. Moore, of Lebanon Junction, Ky., 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
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United States arising out of the death of his 
daughter, Patricia Ann Moore, deceased, as a 
result of an accident involving an Army ve- 
hicle in which she was riding, which accident 

eccured on August 2, 1945, about 3 miles 
east of Lenanon Junction, Ky.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of William B. 
Moore.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

P. L. (SPUD) MURPHEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1492) 
for the relief of P. L. (Spud) Murphey, 
coowner and manager of Spud’s Tailors, 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning Works. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to P. L. (Spud) Murphey, coowner and man- 
ager of Spud's Tailors, Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Works, Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawaii, the sum of $22,000, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
on account of losses suffered as the result 
of the destruction of the accounting records 
of his company ordered by the Navy Intelli- 
gence in Honolulu on or about February 13, 
1942: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any one agent or agency, or 
by any one attorney or firm of attorneys, 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
s shen be fined in any sum not exceeding 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “coowner”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “owner.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “$22,000”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “$9,540,48.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of P. L. (Spud) Mur- 
phey, owner and manager of Spud's 
Tailors, Laundry & Dry Cleaning Works.” 
‘ann motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


O. DEAN SETTLES ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1736) 
for the relief of O. Dean Settles and Mrs. 
Ruth E. Settles, husband and wife; Mrs. 
Ruth E. Settles, individually; the estate 
of Ora H. Hatfield; and Mrs. Kittie B. 
Hatfield. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the person or 
persons specified in each of the following 
cases, the amount specified with respect to 
such case, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States on account of the 
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personal injuries or the property damage 
and death indicated in each case which re- 
sulted when a United States Army airplane 
crashed, on September 17, 1944, one-half 
mile southwest of Copeland, Kans., on the 
farm owned by Oro H. Hatfield, deceased, 
late of Gray County, Kans.: 

(1) O. Dean Settles and Mrs. Ruth E, 
Settles, husband and wife, of Dodge City 
Kans., for the death of their minor son, Jay 
Dean Settles, and for damage to furniture, 
clothing, books, and other personal property, 
the sum of $10,734.14. 

(2) Mrs. Ruth E. Settles, individually, for 
‘severe personal injuries, the sum of $5,000; 

(3) The legal representative of the estate 
of the said Ora H. Hatfield, for the death of 
the said Ora H. Hatfield and for destruction 
of the dwelling house and barn, and their 
contents, and for damage to outbuildings, 
crops, equipment, and other items of real 
and personal property, on such farm, the 
sum of $24,098.59; and 

(4) Mrs. Kittie B. Hatfield, of Dodge City, 
Kans., widow of the said Ora H. Hatfield, for 
severe personal injuries, and for damage to 
various items of personal property, the sum 
of $7,539.65: Provided, That no part of any 
sum appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
May on account of services rendered in 
connection with the claim satisfied by the 
payment of such sum, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “$10,734.14” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$7,234.14.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$2,500.” 

Page 2, line 20, strike out “$7,539.65” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$5,539.65.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 


CHARLES E. CROOK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2268) 
for the relief of Charles E. Crook. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


A. E. McCARTNEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 629) 
for the relief of A. E. McCartney and 
O. A. Foster. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to A. E. McCartney 
and O. A. Foster, of Newport, Ark., the sum 
of £9,162.80. Such sum represents the dam- 
ages sustained by the said A. E. McCartney 
and O. A. Foster to their 1943 and 1944 rice 
crops as a result of malaria-control dusting 
of rice fields in Jackson County, Ark., by the 
United States Public Health Service in 1943 
and 1944, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Line 6, after the sign 8“, strike out the 
remainder of the bill and insert in lieu 
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thereof: “3,087.02; to pay P. W. Woodyard 
and J. R. Mahon the sum of $2,982.69; to pay 
B. E. Truitt, T. L. Truitt, and W. B. Lacy the 
sum of $6,207.17; to pay G. W. Cox, J. M. Cox, 
and F. T. Cox the sum of $6,258.05; to pay 
W. W. Cox and Dr. J. W. Cox the sum of 
$7,116.60; and to pay Robert Cathcart and 
Claude Cathcart the sum of $3,688.69, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States. for damage to rice crops sustained 
as a result of dusting operations by the 
United States Public Health Service in con- 
nection with certain malaria-control work in 
1943 and 1944: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of A. E. McCartney 
and O. A. Foster; P. W. Woodyard and 
J. R. Mahon; B. E. Truitt, T. L. Truitt, 
and W. B. Lacy; G. W. Cox, J. M. Cox, and 
F. T. Cox; W. W. Cox and Dr J. W. Cox; 
Robert Cathcart and Claude Cathcart.” 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


FRANK F. MILES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 642) for 
the relief of Frank F. Miles. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $690 to Frank F. Miles (O-277842), Ar- 
gonne-Armory Building, Des Moines, Iowa, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for terminal leave pay due him 
from the War Department when he was 
granted leave from active duty as a major 
in the Army of the United States, to go 
abroad as a war correspondent for the Ameri- 
can Legion publications. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

At the end of the bill add: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

COHEN, GOLDMAN & CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1296) 
for the relief of Cohen, Goldman & Co., 
Ine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. SMITH of 
Wisconsin objected, and under the rule 
the bill was recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


HEMPSTEAD WAREHOUSE CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1498) 
for the relief of Hempstead Warehouse 
Corp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $41,945.80 to Hempstead Warehouse Corp., 
as equitable reimbursement and in full and 
final settlement and satisfaction for loss or 
damage sustained by it as owner of land 
adjacent to Mitchel Field, in Nassau County, 
N. Y., growing out of the extension and en- 
largement of Mitchel Field and any plans 
preparatory thereto and any use of said land 
in connection with the construction, use, 
and operation of said airfield as extended and 
enlarged: Provided, That no part of the 
amount. appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the figures “$41,- 
945,80” and insert in lieu thereof 836,570.21.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HERMAN TRAHN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1502) 
for the relief of Herman Trahn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 3 (a) of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended (54 Stat. 885; 50 U. S. C. 303), and 
the provisions of Public Law 205, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, approved October 29, 1945, 
Herman Trahn, of 65 Park Terrace East, New 
York, N. Y., may be permitted to become a 
naturalized citizen of the United States if he 
can otherwise meet all the requirements of 
existing law relating to naturalization. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
On line 5, after “50”, insert App.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


RALPH STANFIELD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1535) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
Ralph Stanfield, a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian 
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of Ralph Stanfield, a minor, Tate, Ga., the 
sum of $12,800. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States on account of 
personal injuries sustained by the said Ralph 
Stanfield on January 23, 1944, when a United 
States Army truck left the highway and ran 
him down at the intersection of Dawson- 
ville Road with State Highway No. 5 at Tate, 
Ga.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of the 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceednig $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$12,800” and 
insert in lieu thereof 810,000.“ 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “injuries”, 
insert, medical and hospital expenses.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PITTSBURGH DUBOIS CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1670) 
for the relief of Pittsburgh DuBois Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $29,633.07 to Pittsburgh DuBois Co., 
in full and final settlement and satisfaction 
of all claims for damages and loss growing 
out of War Department contract No. W-650- 
cws-887, as amended and modified, dated 
April 27, 1943, for the furnishing of 60,000 
incendiary bomb packing boxes and release 
bars: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with the presentation of this claim to the 
proper committees of Congress, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the figures 829. 


633.07” 
987.78.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


and insert in lieu thereof 824. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELSIE L. ROSENOW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1726) 
for the relief of Elsie L. Rosenow. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Elsie 
L. Rosenow, of Highland Park, Hl., the sum 
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of $30,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries, medical and hospital expenses sus- 
tained as the result of a fall she suffered at 
the entrance to the Highland Park Post Of- 
fice, Highland Park, II., on December 12, 
1944; Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys on account of services rendered 
in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of any services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$30,000”; insert 
in lieu thereof “$6,383.62,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. CARRIE M. LEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2062) 
for the relief of Mrs. Carrie M. Lee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Carrie M. 
Lee, Florence, S. C., the sum of 6500. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
on account of a collision with a United 
States Army truck No. 4200246, south on 
highway No. 1, approximately 244 south of 
Rockingham, N. C., on July 21, 1944. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Line 8, strike out line 8 and the remainder 
of the bill and insert in lieu thereof aris- 
ing out of an accident in which the auto- 
mobile in which she was riding was struck 
by an Army truck on United States Highway 
No. 1. about 2½ miles south of Rocking- 
ham, N. C., on July 21, 1944: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


Mi committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

ELMER A. NORRIS 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2390) 
for the relief of Elmer A. Norris. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
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and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Elmer A. Norris, of Newport, Tenn., the sum 
of $3,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries sustained by him on or about June 16, 
1936, near Calhoun, Tenn., when a Civilian 
Conservation Corps truck struck the Norris 
car. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Line 7, after the word “injuries”, strike 
out the remainder of the bill, and insert 
in lieu thereof “and property damage sus- 
tained by him on or about June 6, 1936, near 
Calhoun, Tenn., as a result of an accident 
involving a Civilian Conservation Corps 
truck: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall make such payment only after 
receipt of evidence satisfactory to him that 
the judgment in the sum of $3,000 entered 
in the Circuit Court of Cocke County, Tenn., 
in Civil Minute Book No. 10, pages 235 and 
283 in favor of Elmer A, Norris, and against 
Claud Manis and William Smith, has been 
satisfied and discharged of record: And pro- 
vided further, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000." 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


BARRETT & HILP 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2507) 


for the relief of the firm of Barrett & 
Hilp. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the firm of Bar- 
rett & Hilp, general contractors of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., the sum of $20,193.55. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said firm of Bar- 
rett & Hilp against the United States aris- 
ing out of the explosion at 2ort Chicago, 
Calif., on July 17, 1944. Such. sum repre- 
sents the amount of loss determined by the 
Navy Department to have been sustained by 
such firm, less the amount received by such 
firm on contracts of insurance: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MACK GENE ODOM, A MINOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2550) 
for the relief of Mack Gene Odom, a 
minor, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the legal guardian of Mack Gene Odom, a 
minor, Loga: , La., the sum of $10,000, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States on account of personal in- 
juries sustained on October 12, 1941, as the 
result of an explosion of a blank cartridge 
which was left in the yard of the Odom resi- 
dence by military personnel during special 
field exercises: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$6,000,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HAROLD TURCEAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 53) con- 
ferring United States citizenship post- 
humously upon Harold Turcean. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Harold Turcean, a 
native ot Rumania who lived in the United 
States from the time he was 3 years old, en- 
listed in the Army of the United States 
(serial No. 36576489) for service in World 
War II. and was killed in action in Normany 
on June 10, 1944, shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been a citizen of the United 
States at the time of his death. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RAYMOND WESLEY DOYLE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 394) au- 
thorizing the issuance of a patent in fee 
to Raymond Wesley Doyle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to Raymond 
Wesley Doyle a patent in fee to the follow- 
ing-described lands situated in Big Horn 
County, Mont.: (1) The north half of the 
northwest quarter and the north half of the 
south half of the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion 27; the east half of section 28; and lots 
3 and 4, the northeast quarter, and the north 
half of the southeast quarter of section 33; 
township 9 south, range 36 east, Montana 
principal meridian; and (2) the south half 
of the south half of the south half of the 
southeast quarter of section 19; and lot 1 and 
the northeast quarter of section 30; township 
8 south, range 37 east, Montana principal 
meridian. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
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passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RICHARD JAY DOYLE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 395) au- 
thorizing the issuance of a patent in fee 
to Richard Jay Doyle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to Kathleen 
Doyle Harris, sole devisee of Richard Jay 
Doyle, deceased, a patent in fee to the follow- 
ing-described lands situated in Big Horn 
County, Mont.: The south half of the north- 
west quarter, and the southwest quarter of 
section 29; the southeast quarter of section 
30; lots 6 and 7, the northeast quarter, and 
the north half of the southeast quarter, of 
section 31; and lots 1 and 2, the northwest 
quarter, and the north half of the southwest 
quarter of section 32; township 9 south, range 
86 east, Montana principal meridian. 


Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Porrs: After the 
word “to” in the title, insert “Kathleen Doyle 
Harris, sole devisee of“: and after the name 
“Doyle” in the title, insert “deceased,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


THURLOW GREY DOYLE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 396) au- 
thorizing the issuance of a patent in fee 
to Thurlow Grey Doyle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to Thurlow 
Grey Doyle a patent in fee to the following- 
described lands situated in Big Horn County, 
Mont.: The northeast quarter, the southeast 
quarter of the southwest quarter, the north- 
east quarter of the southeast quarter; and 
the south half of the southeast quarter, of 
section 17; lots 3 and 4, the south half of the 
scuth half of the northeast quarter, the east 
half of the southwest quarter. and the south- 
east quarter, of section 19; and the north 
half of the northeast quarter, the northeast 
quarter of the northwest quarter, the south 
half of the northwest quarter, and the south- 
west quarter of section 20; township 9 south, 
range 36 east, Montana principal meridian. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LAWRENCE STANLEY DOYLE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 397) au- 
thorizing the issuance of a patent in fee 
to Lawrence Stanley Doyle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to Lawrence 
Stanley Doyle a patent in fee to the follow- 
ing-described lands situated in Big Horn 
County, Mont.: (1) The west half of sec- 
tion 28; the north half of the northwest 
quarter of section 29; lots 1 and 2, the north- 
west quarter, and the north half of the 
southwest quarter of section 33; township 
9 south, range 36 east, Montana principal 
meridian; and (2) lots 3 and 4, the north 
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half of the southeast quarter, and the north 
half of the south half of the south quarter, 
and the north haif of the south half of the 
south half of the southeast quarter, of sec- 
tion 19, township 8 south, range 37 east, 
Montana principal meridian. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GLADYS MAY DOYLE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 399) au- 
thorizing the issuance of a patent in fee 
to Gladys May Doyle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to Gladys 
May Doyle a patent in fee to the following- 
described lands situated in Big Horn County, 
Montana: The south half of the southwest 
quarter of section 10; the west half of section 
15; the northeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 16; the east half of the 
east half of the northeast quarter of section 
21; and the north half, and the north half of 
the south half of section 22; township 8 
south, range 37 east, Montana principal 
meridian, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. $ 


BECKER LITTLE LIGHT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2885) 
authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to issue a patent in fee to Becker 
Little Light. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Interior is authorized and directed to issue 
to Becker Little Light, of Wyola, Mont., a 
patent in fee to the following described 
lands allotted to him on the Crow Indian 
Reservation, Mont.: The northeast quar- 
ter of the northwest quarter of section 2, 
township 2 south, range 33 east, Montana 
principal meridian, containing 40 acres. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior or his authorized representative may, 
in his discretion, sell, for the benefit of 
Becker Little Light, the following-described 
land, situated in the State of Montana: Lot 
8 of section 2, township 2 south, range 33 
east, Montana principal meridian, contain- 
ing forty and fifteen one-hundredths acres: 
Provided, That such portion of the proceeds 
received from the sale of the land as may 
be approved by the superintendent of the 
Crow Indian Agency shall be reinvested in 
Indian-owned inherited lands on the res- 
ervation.” 


The committee 
agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


RICHARD LITTLE LIGHT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2886) 
authorizing the sale, under supervision, 
of land of Richard Little Light. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior or his authorized representative, 


amendment was 
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may, in his discretion, sell under existing 
regulations, for the benefit of Richard Little 
Light, of Wyola, Mont., the following-de- 
scribed lands situated in the State of Mon- 
tana: The south half of the southwest quar- 
ter of section 35, township 1 south, range 
33 east, Montana principal meridian, contain- 
ing 80 acres: Provided, That such portion of 
the proceeds received from the sale of the 
land as may be approved by the superintend- 
ent of the Crow Indian Agency shall be re- 
invested in Indian-owned inherited lands on 
the reservation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


RUSTON JAMSETJI PATELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 650) 
for the relief of Ruston Jamsetii Patell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws the Attorney General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of Ruston Jamsetji Patell as of July 3, 
1946, the day after Public Law No. 483 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress (establishing an an- 
nual Indian (racial) quota) was approved. 
Upon enactment of this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-con- 
trol officer to deduct one number from the 
Indian (racial) quota of the first year that 
the Indian (racial) quota is hereafter avail- 
able. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RIYOKO PATELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 928) 
for the relief of Riycko Patell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of Riyoko Patell, who 
entered the United States at San Francisco, 
Calif., on July 20, 1939, and that the said 
Riyoko Patell shall, for all purposes under 

the immigration laws, be deemed to have 
been lawfully admitted as an immigrant for 
permanent residence, any provisions of the 
immigration laws to the contrary notwith- 
standing: Provided, That the enactment of 
this act shall not be deemed to extend to 
Riyoko Patell the right or privilege to na- 
turalization as a citizen of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the colon and 
the balance of-line 10, and 11, and all of 
page 2, and insert “Upon the enactment of 
this act the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the quota for persons born 
in Japan of the first year that the said quota 
is available.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

QUEENS CHAPEL METHODIST CHURCH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2511) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to quitclaim two acres of land near Muir- 


amendment was 
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kirk, Md., to the Queens Chapel Meth- 
odist Church. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to convey by quit- 
claim deed not to exceed 2 acres of land of 
the Agricultural Research Center near Muir- 
kirk, Md., to the Queens Chapel Methodist 
Church, upon the payment in cash of $100. 
Such land shall be devoted to church pur- 
poses and the deed shall contain a provision 
that in the event the land shall cease to be 
used for such purposes the title to such land 
shall revert to the United States upon the 
Payment of the sum of $100 or the tender 
thereof to the church. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. AUDREY ELLEN GOOCH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1078) 
for the relief of Mrs. Audrey Ellen Gooch. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the committee has passed 
over, without prejudice, H. R. 1078. I 
have been assured that the measure will 
be considered again in 2 weeks. I sin- 
cerely hope that the action of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in reporting this 
bill out favorably to the House will be 
sustained. 

The purpose of the act is to reunite an 
honorably discharged veteran with his 
wife and young son. Because of a tech- 
nicality he is being forced to maintain 
them in Australia and legislation be- 
comes necessary. 

The SPEAKER. That completes the 
calling of the Private Calendar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the REcorD on the subject of 
the life and character of the late Hon. 
John H. Tolan. 


WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL FUNCTIONS AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1948 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4002) making 
appropriations for civil functions admin- 
istered by the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes; and pending that, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
may continue not to exceed 3 hours, the 
time to be equally divided and controlled 
by the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Kerr] and myself. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, that is agree- 
able. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan IMr. ENGEL] asks unanimous 
consent that the debate on the bill con- 
tinue not to exceed 3 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled between himself 
and the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. KERR]. : 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4002, the War 
Department civil functions appropria- 
tion bill, 1948, with Mr. MICHENER in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] is recog- 
nized for an hour and a half, and the 
gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Kerr! will be recognized for an hour 
and a half. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the second of a possible four 
War Department appropriation bills. 
The first of the four, the military appro- 
priation bill, has already passed the 
House. The bill before us covers rivers 
and harbors, flood control, cemeterial 
expenses of the War Department, 
Alaskan communication system, and the 
United States Soldiers’ Home. It also 
covers a $60,000,000 supplemental appro- 
priation to defray the expense of bring- 
ing back the war dead. There is yet to 
be submitted to the House: 

First. The $725,000,000 estimate for 
Government and relief in occupied areas. 
The original plan was to include this 
item in the civil-functions bill. How- 
ever, after careful consideration, it was 
agreed to place all the appropriation 
bills for Government and relief in occu- 
pied and liberated areas in one bill. 

Second. The original legislative budget 
contained an item for $225,000,000 for 
engineering service, $100,000,000 of which 
was for the construction of barracks and 
quarters in the United States and the 
remaining $125,000,000 for barracks and 
quarters in our island possessions. No 
estimate has as yet been submitted for 
this item. It is not included in this bill. 

TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The bill includes a total of direct 
appropriations of $339,186,869. This 
amount is $43,540,231 less than a budget 
estimate, or an average reduction of ap- 
proximately 11½ percent. o reduc- 
tions were made, and the full budget 
estimates were allowed on the following 
items: 

First. Maintenance of rivers. and 
harbors. 

Second. Maintenance of flood-control 
projects. 

Third. Maintenance of the lower Mis- 
sissippi. 
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Fourth. No reduction was made in the 
$12,000,000 allowed by the budget for new 
work on the lower Mississippi. 

Fifth. No reduction was made in the 
$60,000,000 estimate to defray the ex- 
pense of bringing back the war dead to 
the United States. 

FLOOD CONTROL, GENERAL 


The amount recommended in the bill 
for new work under “Flood control, gen- 
eral” is $122,269,800, which is a reduction 
of $29,314,200 below budget estimates. 
The committee considered each of the 78 
projects submitted by the budget care- 
fully and the projects were analyzed. 
Where a reduction was made we took 
into consideration the progress of the 
work and permitted completion of a cer- 
tain item or items in that construction. 
Reductions and the reason for such re- 
ductions are covered in the committee 
report. I wish to state again that no 
reduction whatsoever was made in main- 
tenance of either rivers and harbors or 
flood control. Both rivers and harbors 
and flood-control maintenance was post- 
poned somewhat during the war, and any 
further postponement of this work would 
simply mean expenditure of more money 
for that purpose. It is not economy to 
postpone maintenance. The bill also 
contains $24,000,000 for flood control in 
the lower Mississippi—$12,000,000 for 
maintenance and $12,000,000 for new 
work, The committee made no reduc- 
tion in this item either in maintenance 
or new work, 

FLOOD-CONTROL POLICY 


The first appropriation bill for new 
work for flood control after the war came 
in the fall of 1945. At that time, as I 
recall, the President submitted 118 proj- 
ects for the consideration of the commit- 
tee. The bill was brought to the floor of 
the House. I opposed the bill at that time 
on the ground that we were taking on so 
much flood- control work and so many 
large projects that it would not be long 
before all the money available for that 
purpose would be required to continue 
old work and there would be no money 
for new work, urgent though it might 
be. That is exactly what happened this 
year. The President instructed the War 
Department to submit only projects upon 
which work had already begun. This 
order eliminated many worthy projects. 
We need a new flood-control policy. I 
would like to see a definite flood-control 
policy established with a definite alloca- 
tion each year. There are certain things 
one must do to construct a project eco- 
nomically. Projects under a million dol- 
lars should not be split up, but they 
should be constructed under one con- 
tract and, if possible, in 1 year, enabling 
the contractor to use his machinery and 
his equipment to the full extent. True 
economy in such a project lies in the 
speed at which it is constructed. Large 
projects running up to a million dollars 
or over should be constructed over a 
period of not more than 5 to 7 years, if we 
are to get economical construction. 

When such a project is started the 
first funds are required for: 

First. Purchase of land. 

Second. Relocation of highways and 
railroads, 
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Third. Building of the town site and 
other items which are necessary pend- 
ing the actual construction of the dam. 

This usually requires relatively low 
appropriations the first 2 years. Once 
construction of the dam has begun then 
it must be completed at a certain speed 
if it is to be built economically. Slowing 
down that speed often makes impossible 
the use of large type of dirt moving and 
concrete machinery. The use of such 
machinery and equipment means more 
cubic yards of concrete or dirt removal 
for less money, Every engineer recog- 
nizes the fact that you must follow a 
certain curve of construction if we are to 
have economical construction. 

LARGE PROJECTS ARE FREEZING OUT SMALL 

PROJECTS 

The plea to “just. give us a small 
amount for construction this year” has 
too often been successful and has in many 
cases committed us to build large proj- 
ects costing from $50,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000. In fact it has been so successful 
that it will require all the available money 


to construct a few new large projects to 


the exclusion of many small but very 
worthy projects. 

Let us-examine the status of present 
projects and funds. More than 700 flood- 
control projects have been authorized by 
law, the cost of which will run into bil- 
lions of dollars. Seventy-eight projects 
were submitted by the 1948 budget, the 
total cost of which will be over $1,300,- 
000,000. The allotments to date and not 
including 1948 estimates are $347,332,000. 
The amount required to complete these 
projects including 1948 appropriations is 
$963,000,000. There have been submitted 
70 more projects for planning, the cost of 
which will aggregate over 8850,000,000. 
The difficulty we are having is that we 
have so many large projects started that 
the amount available for expenditure for 
that purpose and which I think the coun- 
try can afford to spend is such as to 
limit the amount that can be allocated 
to each large project. The amount so 
allocated is often so small that it makes 
economical construction impossible. At 
the present rate and under the present 
method of construction it will be 10 or 
15 years before the first large flood con- 
trol and power project will be completed. 
That means 10 to 15 years before we 
really get the benefit of flood control from 
some of these projects. I would rather 
take half the number of projects, spend 
more money on fewer large projects, com- 
plete them in 5 or 6 years, get the flood 
control and other benefits as soon as pos- 
sible and then add new projects as fast 
as the old ones are completed. Such a 
policy will give you as many flood-control 
projects as the present policy does. It 
will give you more economical construc- 
tion and give you the real flood protec- 
tion much sooner. The same thing is 
true with regard to rivers and harbors 
projects. 

FLOOD CONTROL POLICY MUST GIVE SMALL 

PROJECTS A FAIR SHARE OF FUNDS 

I would like to suggest the following as 
a policy. I am assuming we would 
spend $200,000,000 a year for new gen- 
eral flood-control work. 
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First. Set aside at least 5 percent or 
$10,000,000 for small urgent projects of 
under $1,000,000. In my judgment this 
would probably give us from 25 to 30 
projects which could be built within 1 
year, 

Second. Set aside $30,000,000 for the 
construction of projects from $1,000,000 
to $5,000,000 which could be constructed 
within 2 years. This would probably 
give us from 15 to 20 more projects. 

Third. Set aside $40,000,000 for proj- 
ects from $5,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

Fourth. The remaining $120,000,000 I 
would set aside for large projects costing 
from $20,000,000 on up, with the idea in 
mind of constructing these projects if 
possible within 5 years completing at 
least one large project each year. 

This would give us not only economical 
construction but would give us flood con- 
trol much sooner than under the present 
policy. I wish it distinctly understood 
that what I am trying to set forth in this 
policy is not a hard and fast rule as to 
figures and amounts but rather a policy 
which recognizes every phase and kind 
of construction and does not sacrifice 
hundreds of small projects in the inter- 
est of a few large projects, 

RIVERS AND HAREORS 


The budget estimate for new work for 
rivers and harbors amounted to $23,- 
452,000. The amount recommended is 
$17,367,700 with a reduction of $6,084,- 
300. Complete information is in the 
report. The report also contains a very 
interesting statement on the work in the 
Missouri River Basin which is well worth 
reading. 

PANAMA CANAL 

The budget estimate for the Panama 
Canal was $24,226,000 which was reduced 
by $3,650,000. Most of the reduction was 
in new construction including quarters. 
I have very complete information on the 
Canal Zone and particularly with regard 
to housing facilities. I have the tables 
showing the exact year when each dwell- 
ing was constructed, the type of dwelling 
and other like information. I visited 
these houses personally both in 1939 and 
in December 1946, when I was in the 
Canal Zone. These dwellings with few 
exceptions are constructed of wood. A 
few are concrete buildings. Eleven du- 
plex concrete houses were erected in 
1914 and 1915, more than 30 years ago. 
The wooden dwellings erected 20 and 
30 years ago have deteriorated, are 
termite eaten and rotting and the main- 
tenance has gone up so much on these 
buildings that the rent has had to be 
increased despite the fact that the 
quarters have deteriorated. The con- 
crete quarters on the other hand are in 
practically as good condition as they were 
when erected more than 30 years ago. I 
went through them carefully. The only 
thing wrong with them is that the cast- 
iron water pipes which had been placed 
in the walls had corroded and the tile 
roofs will have to be relaid and some 
felt or material under the tiles renewed. 
I came to the conclusion back as far as 


1939 that it was not economical to build 


wooden houses in the Canal Zone. I 
recommended then and I recommend 
now that only concrete structures be 
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erected. The Army has erected some 
dwellings for officers and enlisted men at 
Ft. Gulick and elsewhere in the Canal 
Zone at a fairly low cost. I asked the 
Governor of the Canal Zone to look into 
the matter. We have’ reduced the 
amount for quarters drastically. It was 
the intention of the committee that what 
construction money was left in the 
budget should be used to erect a number 
of concrete dwellings, not necessarily 
single dwellings. This will enable us to 
determine just what these dwellings will 
cost us per unit. I would further rec- 
ommend that an architect be consulted 
or employed in order to make these dwell- 
ings as attractive and convenient as pos- 
sible, taking into consideration of course 
the fact that we want as good, permanent, 
convenient, and modern houses or dwell- 
ings as we can have at a reasonable cost. 
I believe that the people in the Canal 
Zone are willing to pay a rent that will 
include maintenance and upkeep, in- 
terest on investment, depreciation and 
other items of cost if they are given good, 
decent, modern homes to live in. I expect 
the rent rate on these new buildings to 
include such items. I am sure such new 
buildings so constructed will not be va- 
cant long on this basis. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. The gentleman 
made some comments about the estab- 
lishment of certain cemeteries. Am I 
correct in understanding the gentle- 
man’s objection is not to the establish- 
ment of the cemeteries but to the esti- 
mates? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I want to 
see a nice cemetery in Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico, one that is a credit to 
our dead, one that is suitable for the 
purpose; however, I do object to the esti- 
mates and to the costs as given because 
I feel they have not gone into the mat- 
ter. They could give us no break-down 
whatsoever. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am very delighted 
to hear the gentleman say that, because 
at the rate of appropriations made for 
the Los Angeles County flood-control 
project it is going to be 50 years before 
it is completed. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. That is ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr, STEFAN, I am very much dis- 
appointed in the cuts that have been 
made on some of the work planned by 
the United States engineers along the 
Missouri River where we are having rec- 
ord-breaking floods and record-breaking 
damage. I notice in your report you 
are making possible a delay in the con- 
struction of the dam at Fort Randall. 
Although you have some money for the 
access roads and the town site you are 
recommending a decrease in the height 
of the dam which will result in less pow- 
er being furnished to the States of Ne- 
braska and South Dakota. We are short 
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of power there. I would like the gentle- 
man to explain whether this bill con- 
tains anything which is going to delay 
the activity at Fort Randall. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The report 
reads, in part, as follows: 

Before actual construction of the dam it- 
self is begun, the committee believes that 
the Corps of Engineers should investigate 
the possibility of substituting a lower con- 
crete dam with navigation locks for the high 
earth-filled dam now contemplated. 


The gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case], I think, is going to speak on 
that phase of it. 

Mr. STEFAN. If the gentleman will 
read further in your report you admit 
that the amount of electric power to be 
generated at the dam will be a great deal 
less when the fact is that the State ac- 
tually needs power right now. I am 
very much disappointed. The gentle- 
man knows I am in favor of economy 
and I have been cutting where I think 
cuts could be made. If we are going to 
be called upon now to vote $4,500,000,000 
for 42 foreign countries and that money 
is being spent presently, some of it 
should be spent for irrigation and flood 
control. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. If every- 
body is going to add a project to this bill 
because we are giving sometiting to Eu- 
rope, God help the country and God help 
the flood-control projects. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is there going to be any 
delay in the construction at Fort Ran- 
dall Dam? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Naturally, 
if you take out some money, it is going to 
slow down any dam. 

Mr. STEFAN. It is up to the United 
States enginers to decide whether they 
are going to make this change or not. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. It is up to 
the United States engineers to decide 
whether or not they are going to have a 
50- foot dam or what kind of a dam they 
are going to have, unless Congress itself 
should limit them, and there is nothing 
in the bill to limit them. 

Mr. STEFAN. There is nothing in the 
bill forcing them to change the present 
plans? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I commend the gen- 
tleman and every member of his com- 
mittee for the work that they have done 
in connection with this appropriation 
bill, I rose to say that I am as pleased 
as the gentleman from Nebraska is dis- 
pleased with the cuts that you have al- 
ready made. I do not think you have 
gone far enough. May I now inquire of 
the gentleman whether or not you have 
eliminated from this bill the Buggs Is- 
land project? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I shall 
comment on that when I reach that 
point. 

Mr. DONDERO. I raised that ques- 
tion because that project, like the Clark 
Hill project in Georgia, is not a flood- 
control project. They are power 
projects. 
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Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I will an- 
swer that later, but I would like to finish 
now. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What the 
gentleman has said would amount to a 
declaration of a new policy in the matter 
of making appropriations for flood con- 
trol. The gentleman has given a great 
deal of study to this. I think I can say 
the members of the committee feel with 
him on it. We hope that when the budg- 
et estimates are prepared next year they 
may be given consideration to this idea of 
enough money on big projects to get 
them done with efficiency, and enough 
money allocated to the small projects to 
insure taking care of the urgent projects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
yr I yield myself 10 additional min- 
utes, 


Mr, Chairman, it has been heart- 
breaking to sit there and have people 
come to me and tell me they wanted 
projects and not be able to give them to 
them, but I felt that if I opened the door 
to one I should to all. We did open the 
door to a certain extent and tried to be 
fair about the matter. 

Now, I want to come to this policy 
that the gentleman from Michigan {Mr. 
Donvero] spoke about. The chairman of 
the Public Works Committee [Mr. Don- 
DERO] has written me a letter asking me 
to withhold funds from 11 projects, in- 
cluding the Buggs Island and Clark Hill 
projects. Most of these 11, I think, are 
in the South. It does not make any dif- 
ference where they are. It is not po- 
litical. I opposed these same projects 
in the House a year ago last fall when 
the matter came up. I opposed the proj- 
ects at that time and the House over- 
ruled me, and by an overwhelming vote, 
appropriated funds for those 118 proj- 
ects, including these 11 projects. 

Again, a year ago, when the 1947 bill 
came up, some of these projects were 
appropriated for again. 

I have taken the position, Mr. Chair- 
man, that my subcommittee is not a 
legislative committee, that we cannot 
possibly go into every one of the 78 
projects and determine whether or not 
those projects are or are not to be 
undertaken or continued. That is not 
our job. 

We had nearly 400 witnesses before 
the committee, including 155 Members 
of Congress, 4 or 5 governors, and I do 
not know how many Senators. I think 
we have tried to give them a fair hear- 
ing. I have tried to be fair on this bill. 
I will not divide my judgment. 

Let us assume for the sake of argu- 
ment that my committee had withheld 
those funds and the House had sustained 
us, which is doubtful, and then the bill 
had gone to the Senate with these 11 
projects dropped. Let us assume fur- 
ther that the Senate had passed the bill 
and the President had vetoed it, which 
he would have; you would then have 
had to stop all projects, you would have 
had to start them again. Every one of 
the contractors would have been off the 
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job and you would have to put them back 
on again when they finally were re- 
authorized. 

I take the position, Mr. Chairman, 
that that is the function of the Public 
Works Committee. I feel, as does the 
chairman of that committee, that some 
of the projects should be deauthorized. 
There are some 700 authorized projects. 
Until these projects are deauthorized, 
until an act has been passed by the Con- 
gress and signed by the President, that 
my obligation is to carry out the man- 
date of this House and appropriate 
money for those projects. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Inasmuch as the 
gentleman has mentioned the Public 
Works Committee I wish to say to the 
gentleman that the chairman of that 
committee has already introduced a bill 
to deauthorize some 85 projects, way 
beyond the 9, on the basis and the 
ground that the rising costs of material 
and labor make most of them at this 
time uneconomical. It must be borne 
in mind that this is a new committee 
under the new Reorganization Act and 
came into being only in January. No 
reconsideration of flood-control projects 
has yet been completed. They came 
from the Flood Control Committee, but 
I want to inform the gentleman and the 
House that steps have been taken to 
deauthorize some projects. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I shall 
support the deauthorization for some of 
these projects. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Earlier 
in his remarks the gentleman referred to 
$200,000,000 that he thought should be 
set aside each year. Would that take 
care of emergencies? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. No; I am 
talking now only about general flood- 
control work. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. On page 327 
of the hearings our distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Michigan, is 
recorded as having said: 

We passed a resolution here years ago that 
when the cost exceeded the estimate by 25 
percent we ought to go back for reauthoriza- 
tion. 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The gentle- 
man from Michigan said that, and he 
referred to projects which had not been 
started. That resolution, which was 
passed in 1945, provided that where a 
new project came up and the cost ex- 
ceeded the estimate by 25 percent we 
should refer it back. On these 11 proj- 
ects the House overruled us and made 
appropriations for them. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. The gentle- 
man has made himself perfectly clear on 
that point. I therefore ask him to yield 
further on another point. 

Does the gentleman not remember that 
while such funds were appropriated for 
use last year the President froze a great 
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portion of those funds and then at a con- 
venient time, primarily on November 4, 
the Monday before the election on Tues- 
day, the President released some of those 
funds to start certain projects, Does the 
chairman feel that there could have been 
any political implication in the time the 
President released them? And does the 
chairman feel that the Appropriations 
Committee is responsible for carrying 
out those politically initiated projects 
with further appropriations, especially 
when the cost exceeded 25 percent of the 
original estimate? 

Mr. EL of Michigan. The chair- 
man is taking the position that Congress 
has appropriated at least once, perhaps 
twice, for these projects and that the 
Congress itself, not merely the introduc- 
tion of a bill, should stop these projects. 
May I say to the gentleman from In- 
diana that I have been on this commit- 
tee for 11 years and regardless of what 
anybody else does I have not in the 
past and I shall not now begin to play 
politics in connection with flood control 
or rivers and harbors. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BRADLEY. As one of those who 
appeared before the gentleman’s sub- 
committee, I should like to compliment 
him upon the fairness of his hearings and 
for the consideration he gave us. Do 
I understand the gentleman correctly 
when I assume that he states his com- 
mittee has recommended appropriations 
only for those projects on which work 
has been actually commenced? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. No. We 
added some projects. We have a num- 
ber of small projects down there. We 
tried to take care of some of the smaller 
projects. We are not bound by the 
Budget. Those proects were on both 
sides of the aisle and I think I can fairly 
say that this report comes to you unani- 
mously from the committee. Am I 
right? 

Mr. KERR. Correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I am glad to get that 
clear. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. When a 
group of farmers come to the commit- 
tee and show where they sold their cattle 
and a few hundred thousand dollars is 
going to help them, I am going to give 
it to them if I can. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I think the gentle- 
man is justified in that position. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. But there 
is a limit to what we can do. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The gentleman re- 
calls my home town is extremely inter- 
ested in the Whittier Narrows Dam. 
Does the gentleman recall whether that 
is in the projects approved? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The gentle- 
man recalls that the Whittier Dam was 
before the committee last year and this 
year and that the membership on the 
Republican side of the aisle were divided, 
some arguing for it and some arguing 
against it. The gentleman knows that 
when they iron out their differences, we 
wae give them the money for the Whittier 
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Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? $ 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. In connection with the 
question of policy the gentleman said 
something about certain percentages of 
each project. Was that confined to 
fiood-control projects or did it include 
navigation projects? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. You cannot 
differentiate and distinguish between 
flood control, navivgation, and other 
elements that come in; I mean the 
projects that come under flood control, 
navigation, and others. 

Mr. PACE. How would that policy of 
a certain part of the money being allo- 
cated to the smaller projects and the 
next in size projects conform to the 
gentleman’s further statement that 
when a project is under construction 
at least 20 percent should be appro- 
priated? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. You have 
to follow the policy until you get some 
of these projects built. We are estab- 
lishing a policy, I may say, for years to 
come. I would like to see one large 
flood-control project completed each 
year so we can have the benefit of it. 
That is the policy I would like to see 
established. You build just as many 
flood-control projects over a period of 
10 years. My program would complete 
one project a year for 10 years instead 
of trying to build them all at once with 
10 at the end of 10 years. Iam includ- 
ing navigation and such as you have 
down there in the Chattahoochee area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as the distinguished 
chairman of our committee has told the 
House, the subcommittee which had in 
charge civil functions has worked labori- 
ously for more than 6 weeks and heard 
more than 400 witnesses, quite a few of 
them Members of this Congress, and we 
have brought before you what, in our 
judgment, based upon the evidence and 
based upon the facts before us, we con- 
ceive to be the best bill at which we could 
possibly arrive. 

I want to call your attention to the 
comprehensive report on this civil func- 
tions bill. Every item provided for in 
this bill for flood control and rivers and 
harbors will be found on pages 6, 7, 8, 
and 9 of the report. It is an unusual 
thing for an appearance of this kind to 
be put in the report, but this was put in 
there in order to facilitate the business 
of the House and in order that the mem- 
bership of the committee and the mem- 
bership of the House might understand 
what we did and be able to find the 
amounts recommended. 

You will also note that the unobli- 
gated balances of June 30, 1947, that is, 
those unobligated balances which I do 
not think I ever saw before in a report, 
are also in this report, as well as the 
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amounts recommended for the con- 
struction, the total amount made avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1948; in other 
words, there are thfee columns here in 
which you can get all the facts found by 
the committee and get the recommenda- 
tions which the committee is making to 
the House. 

In flood control and rivers and har- 
bors the items recommended are of two 
types, and I will endeavor to discuss this 
matter so that it will be simple and so 
that we can understand it easily. For 
instance, you will find plans and speci- 
fications of one type and one lot of rec- 
ommendations at one place, and for con- 
struction work in another place, all of 
which recommendations are for the con- 
struction of the work proposed. 

I go back to get this over to the House 
so that they will understand. For plans 
and specifications the budget recom- 
mended $2,500,000 for rivers and har- 
bors and $4,000,000 for flood control. 
This is for making plans and specifica- 
tions and beginning these projects, both 
under rivers and harbors and under the 
flood- control items. The committee cut 
these recommendations 50 percent, and 
the evidence fully disclosed that these 
projects can be kept current and ready 
for construction if justifiable, as the 
work progresses. 

Now, of your plans and specifications 
there are 20 rivers and harbors projects, 
and some money has been spent on 14 of 
these and none on 6 of them. Six are 
entirely new projects. There are 65 
projects in the flood-contro] item, 21 of 
which are new authorizations and no 
money spent, and on 44 of these money 
has already been spent, and on some of 
them larger sums of money to complete 
the project. So you see how well we are 
along not only on plans and specifica- 
tions for these authorized items, but we 
are well on the way in the construction 
of these projects. Of course, the larger 
amount of money proposed in this bill is 
for the construction of the projects. 
For construction work there are in this 
bill 33 projects for rivers and harbors and 
88 projects for flood control. The money 
recommended in this bill would complete 
several of the rivers and harbors projects 
and 16 of the flood-control projects. 
The budget requested $23,000,000-plus 
for rivers and harbors and $151,000,000- 
plus for flood control. This bill appro- 
priates $17,000,000 of the $23,000,000 for 
rivers and harbors and $122,000,000 for 
flood control. 

Many of these projects for which ap- 
propriations are herein made have un- 
obligated funds that will enable them to 
continue their work through the fiscal. 
year 1948. 

There are four other appropriations 
embraced in this bill, one for the Pan- 
ama Canal, one for our national ceme- 
teries, one for our Soldiers’ Home, and 
one for our Alaskan communications 
system, which has been perfected just 
recently. In this report you will find 
that the Budget estimate was accepted 
for the Alaskan communications system, 
and an appropriation’ of $1,800,000 was 
approved for this item. 

It is well known that from a strategic 
point of view Alaska is a very important 
part of this Nation now. It is a great 
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area. It has very poor communica- 
tions, and the Government has under- 
taken to complete these communications 
throughout Alaska. We have approved 
every dollar of this item that was re- 
quested, in order to make these com- 
munications proper and in order to 
facilitate business and to protect this 
country in the event of war. 

You will note from the report that 
ample and sufficient sums were approved 
for the maintenance and development 
of our national cemeteries. That item 
was not controversial. Every member 
of the committee wanted to prepare not 
only an adequate place in which to inter 
our dead soldiers but a place that would 
reflect credit upon this civilization and 
reflect honor upon those men who lost 
their lives in the defense of the things 
we love best in this world. You will note 
that we have put a sufficient amount of 
money in the bill to take care of our sev- 
eral cemeteries throughout this country. 

In respect to the item in the bill con- 
cerning the United States Soldiers’ 
Home, this is an interesting institution. 
It is an institution that costs the Gov- 
ernment not one cent. All we had to do 
was appropriate the amount that was 
already available for the care of the 
Soldiers’ Home. That item is not paid 
out of the Treasury. This institution, 
as I said, costs the Government nothing. 
Each soldier in the Regular Army of the 
United States is required to contribute 
10 cents per month to the fund in order 
to be eligible for a home in this institu- 
tion in the event he has to go there. 
There is also a requirement that all fines 
and forefeitures incident to the Army 
control be paid into this fund. These 
funds, together with the interest on the 
trust fund, which the Government pays 
at 3 percent, is sufficient to maintain this 
institution without any cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Panama Canal is one of the most 
strategic points in the world. Some of 
us who have had the opportunity to go 
there are convinced of that and we will 
never forget it. The Panama Canal is 
probably the most strategic point in the 
world. So far as this country is con- 
cerned, it means more than most any- 
thing else to us to have the Canal there 
so that we can easily slip from one side 
of our continent to the other and to have 
it guarded as it is, is a wonder achieve- 
ment and accomplishment. Enemy air- 
planes cannot approach that Canal with- 
in 3,000 miles without the authorities 
there knowing about them and inter- 
cepting them and finding out what their 
mission is and why they want to cross 
that area. It would be a revelation to 
you gentlemen if you would go there and 
see the advantage that this Nation has 
by reason of having constructed that 
Canal. 

You will note that the budget ap- 
proved for the operation of the Canal 
and for all the work that is necessary for 
us to do down there is the sum of $24,- 
260,000. The committee after carefully 
measuring and considering the elements 
reduced this item by $3,650,000. This 
reduction in no sense interferes with the 
administration of this important area 
owned by the Government. That is the 
sum total of what we have done in ref- 
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erence to this bill. I repeat again that 
we have endeavored to bring a bill to the 
House which will meet the requirements 
of this country and which would be satis- 
factory to the representatives and the 
people of this Nation. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. I am interested in 
what the gentleman had to say about 
protecting the Panama Canal because of 
its great strategic value to our national 
defense. I inquire now if the language 
in section 2 is new language or whether 
it is language which is generally written 
in all appropriation bills wherein it is 
sought to limit the employment in cer- 
tain categories to persons who are 
American citizens notwithstanding civil- 
service status. The reason I raise that 
point is that heretofore the Committee 
on Civil Service, of which I am a mem- 
ber, has heard many interested people 
who are alarmed over a certain directive 
which extends equal rights to everyone, 
even though the person might be a Pana- 
manian citizen. This directive would 
accord equal civil-service rights to any 
person on a parity with any citizen of the 
United States. There has been much 
testimony introduced before our com- 
mittee to the effect that the carrying out 
of this directive might endanger our 
national defense by allowing people to 
get civil-service status so that they would 
be able to come in and work in close con- 
nection with this important matter. 

Mr. KERR. If that is true, that right 
is extended only, in my opinion, to those 
who are citizens of this country and who 
live within the area that we occupy. 

Mr. VURSELL. I certainly congratu- 
late the gentleman for trying to protect 
this strategic area which is so important 
to our national defense, I believe it 
goes a long way toward alleviating the 
dangers pointed out by those who have 
testified before our committee. I think 
it is a very wise move. 

Mr. KERR. We have been very for- 
tunate down there in our administrative 
officers, and that situation has been 
taken care of. If that right is extended 
to these employees, it is because they are 
now citizens of the territory that we own 
and occupy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
8 from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I realize that the number of flood- 
prevention projects to be included in this 
civil functions appropriation bill must 
be limited in the interests of economy. 
It is my desire to cooperate with the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, Chairman Ex- 
GEL, who has, through his boundless en- 
ergy, ability, and unfailing fairness 
brought here a well-balanced and serv- 
iceable piece of legislation. It is con- 
structive in that it has in it projects long 
needed to protect certain cities and com- 
munities which have suffered from fre- 
quent and violent floods. While I have 
other flood- control projects in the Forty- 
fifth Congressional District which have 
been authorized by Congress, neverthe- 
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less, our national debt, our service charge 
on the debt, the unprecedented present 
Federal tax burden suggest caution in 
the expenditures of the Government. I 
realize that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, Representative ENncEL, and the able 
members of the committee have had to 
select for inclusion in this bill only such 
projects as appeared to them to be vital 
to the safety of the residents of those 
cities and communities where destruc- 
tive floods are of frequent occurrence. 
The chairman and the members of the 
subcommittee in their wisdom selected 
as the project to be included in this bill 
one that will protect the city of Olean, 
N. Y., a city with a population of 21,506. 
The citizens of Olean, N. Y., had to meet 
an intolerable burden of local taxes re- 
sulting from recurring floods from 1889 
to 1945, inclusive. , 

I am inserting a table which shows the 
damage from floods by years at Olean, 
N. Y. and also the types of properties af- 
fected by these recurring floods. This 
table also reveals the damages caused to 
Olean, N. Y. by the flood of 1942. 


Estimated direct flood damages, Olean, N. V., 
population, 21,506 


T $2, 190, 000 
1 . Eee aay 2, 190, 000 
Mar e aneneen 1, 150, 000 
ee eee 670, 000 
G T 1. 150, 000 
0 540, 000 
C 1. 000, 000 
0 620, 000 
March” Jole.n oc USS 430, 000 
Maret 1920.2. 52 50c200-0.-6-5 860, 000 
December 1927................ 1, 070, 000 
MARRO, —( ce nee 335, 000 
0 335. 000 
0 oc acl ecectnes wen 1, 200, 000 
EF 38, 721, 000 
MOY. AVES Sac cade —— —— 470, 000 
( 570, 000 
Total estimate for the 
period 1889 to 1945, in- 
((( I a 18, 501, 000 


Restaurants, barber shops 64 
Builders supply and junk. 7 
Miscellaneous = 100 
J 2, 600 
Hospitals, churches, schools... 20 
Agricultural (truck gardens).. Numerous 
3 
Various 
Various 
Various 

Damage due to the July 1942 flood 

Type of direct damage: 

C — A N 8133, 100 
Commercial wholesale 230, 200 
Retail groceries and meat 62, 500 
Automobile and service 115, 900 
Restaurants, barber shops, etc. 45, 700 
Builders supply and jun 25. 000 
Miscellaneous 210, 400 
Residential 2, 572, 500 
Hospitals, churches, schools 24, 200 
Agricultural (truck gardens). 9. 000 
i eo eee eene 35, 000 
o ee ee 54, 000 
State highway 3, 500 
TTT 196, 000 
— acs estas a 3, 721, 000 
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Those damages I have enumerated, 
caused by the flood are only the direct 
damages; they do not include the in- 
direct losses suffered by the community. 
It is a well-known fact that desirable 
industries, new business firms, are loath 
to locate in cities afflicted by extraor- 
dinary floods. Old established indus- 
tries located in a flood area may hang 
on in such an area due to an investment 
made in earlier days, but not so with new 
enterprises at a time when every element 
of cost, present and future, has to be 
considered if the investment is to become 
a profitable one. This well-balanced 
flood-control bill has my full approval 
and support. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO], chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I had 
no intention of taking the floor on this 
bill but in it I find two or three projects 
with which I am not in accord. At the 
proper time I shall offer an amendment 
to strike one of them from this bill. 
That is the Buggs Island project. There 
is $3,800,000 in this bill to continue the 
work on that project. Before saying 
what I desire to say on the proposed 
amendment and this project, I again 
want to compliment the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. ENGEL], and every member of 
his committee for the painstaking work 
they did. I know something of the 
labor they devoted on the projects in 
this bill. They have come forward with 
an answer to my request that some of 
these projects be omitted by saying that 
their committee is not a legislative com- 
mittee; that they cannot pass upon the 
merits of these projects, and therefore 
they made some appropriation for many 
of them, which are included in the bill. 

Both sides of this aisle, I think, in the 
last election received, what I think the 
people intended, instructions for econ- 
omy in the Federal Government; but in 
this bill I find a project, the Buggs Island 
project which, in my judgment, does 
not in any way evidence a desire to 
bring about the economies the people 
desire. This is a new project. It was 
authorized in the Flood Control Act of 
1944. At that time the engineers 
thought they could build this project 
for $32,000,000, including interest. They 
now say, in the short space of 3 years, 
this project, with interest, will cost $60,- 
000,000. It is about 95 percent power 
project and 5 percent flood-control 
project. It is 1 of 11 projects on the 
Roanoke River which is contemplated, 
and if the same increase in cost pre- 
vails, the total amount that may be 
expended on that river may run to $200,- 
000,000. 

At the time this project was submitted 
the engineers believed it was economi- 
cally justified by figuring the cost of 
power at 3.3 mills per kilowatt hour. 
They now say that this project will cost 
$60,000,000, that power has got to bring 
11.69 mills per kilowatt hour. Power in 
the area where this project is located 
is now selling at wholesale by the untli- 
ties to their customers at 7 mills per 
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kilowatt hour. In other words, you can 
buy power today from the private com- 
panies for about 4% mills per kilowatt 
hour less than it would cost if generated 
at this particular dam. That is No. 1. 

As to flood control, it is indicated that 
about 37,000 acres are involved below the 
dam on the Roanoke River, but above the 
dam there are 15,000 cleared acres and 
also 36,000 acres of wood and timber 
land that would be involved if this dam 
is completed. To a very large extent, 
therefore, one offsets the other in the 
matter of benefits. In addition to that, 
a dam in this area would fill up with silt 
and not prove very practical. 

Insofar as the fish and wildlife are 
concerned, of course, fish and wildlife 
will be affected and very materially af- 
fected if this project is built. I am not 
however going to go into detail on that. 
There is one other item involved in this 
project’ which I think every Member of 
the House should know about and give 
some attention to. 

In this area is perhaps the largest 
tungsten mine in the United States, and 
it is my information that last year it 
produced about one-quarter of all the 
tungsten produced in this country. If 
this project is built and this land is 
flooded where this mine is located I am 
advised that there is great danger that 
that mine will be destroyed and one of 
the real sources of tungsten in this coun- 
try will be lost. How important is 
tungsten anyway? Let me call your at- 
tention to the fact that tungsten is a 
very necessary product to our national 
defense and is used for many purposes. 

It is used for radar, radio, lighting, 
airplane spark plugs, high-speed tool 
steel, carbide tools, drawing dies, weld- 
ing electrodes, contact points, X-ray 
targets; and one of the engineers stated 
that its use contributed in the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb, and that tung- 
sten was the hardest of the tubes in the 
proximity-fuse program. It is also used 
in large quantities for armor-piercing 
projectiles. 

I looked at the hearings in a very 
superficial way and found the statement 
of but one witness in regard to this proj- 
ect and in regard to this tungsten mine. 

The amendment I intend to offer does 
not deauthorize this project, it simply 
asks that this item be stricken from the 
bill until further consideration be given 
to it and to see if we are doing more 
harm than good by leaving it in the bill. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. Has this project been 
started? 

Mr. DONDERO. Iam not able to an- 
swer the gentleman, but I believe it has. 

Mr. ALBERT. Would there be a waste 
of money if we discontinued the project 
in view of the interest we have in it now? 

Mr. DONDERO. It will be a waste of 
money if we continue to complete it and 
thereby destroy one of the very essential 
materials so badly needed in our national 
defense, that is, this tungsten mine in 
the State of North Carolina. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO, I yield. 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. Earlier in his 
statement the gentleman stated that the 
cost of hydroelectric power generated at 
this dam would be 11.69 mills per kilo- 
watt hour. 

Mr. DONDERO, Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I-wonder if 
the gentleman would inform me and the 
other Members of the House as to 
whether that charge of 11.69 is com- 
puted on the total cost of the dam or 
only on that portion of the cost allocated 
to power? 

Mr. DONDERO. My understanding is 
that it is on that portion of the cost allo- 
cated to power. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Not to the 
entire project. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is right; but 95 
percent of the project is power and only 
5 percent is flood control. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DONDERO. My point in mention- 
ing that was to show that they could at 
the present moment get power from pri- 
vate utilities at_a cheaper rate without 
incurring all this added public expense. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. Is this project included 
amongst those the gentleman proposes to 
include in his bill to deauthorize? 

Mr, DONDERO. I believe it is. 

Mr. PACE. Can the gentleman give 
me the number of the bill? Has it been 
introduced? 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not recall the 
number, but I will be glad to furnish the 
gentleman with a copy of the bill. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the Dur- 
ham Morning Herald of March 2, 1947, 
with a headline across the top— Largest 
tungsten mine on North American Con- 
tinent located near Henderson now about 
$1,000,000 a year enterprise.” 

You have the option whether or not we 
are going to continue with the building 
of this dam and this project, with the 
possibility of destroying a source of ma- 
terial needed by this country, and also 
to reconsider it and see if this project can 
be economically justified before we spend 
any more money on it. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man. I understand this project is in the 
gentleman’s district. 

Mr. KERR. The gentleman has made 
the statement that this is a new project. 
This project was approved in 1936. The 
gentleman has made statements after 
only looking at one side, and which have 
been produced by opponents to the con- 
struction of this dam, the power com- 
panies in the States of Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman three addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. KERR. The committee has re- 
quested no one to discuss that side of the 
matter with the committee; is that true? 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not understand 
the gentleman’s statement. ` 

Mr. KERR. The gentleman’s com- 
mittee has not requested anyone favor- 
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able to the construction of the dam to 
appear, those who have been favorable to 
it for years and years, The gentleman 
has not requested that side to appear at 
all before he makes his statement in re- 
spect to the dam. 

Mr. DONDERO. There have been no 
hearings before our committee. It came 
from the Flood Control Committee be- 
fore the Reorganization Act went into 
effect. 

Mr. KERR. Has the gentleman ever 
examined the evidence that was before 
the Appropriation Committees of the 
House and Senate in respect to it? 

Mr. DONDERO. I have examined 
some of the hearings, as I have already 
indicated. 

Mr. KERR. The gentleman made an- 
other statement that I think if he wants 


to be fair he would not make. He stated 


that this is not a fiood-control project. 
I want to inform him that for 90 years 
this river has been running over 350,000 
acres of the finest agricultural land in 
this country. This is an endeavor by 
certain people in Virginia and North Car- 
olina to eliminate this project more than 
anything else. That river has flooded 
that land some 31 times in 90 years and 
destroyed everything on it. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think I understand 
the gentleman’s statement and he in his 
own time can make a speech in opposi- 
tion to my amendment. This project 
came before the Congress in House Docu- 
ment 650 of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, which I understand was in 1944. 
If I am in error about that I shall be 
glad to be corrected. It might have been 
suggested in 1936, but it is in the docu- 
ment I have referred to. 

Mr, DREWRY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. DREWRY. I want to read from 
the report of the Chief of Engineers of 
the War Department: 

I enclose report of the Board in response to 
the resolution of Congress to examine this 
matter. It is also in review on reports on 
surveys of reservoirs in Roanoke River, N. C., 
authorized by Flood Control Act, approved 
June 22, 1936. 


Mr. DONDERO. I understand this 
project was not authorized until 1944, in 
the 1944 Flood Control Act. 

Mr. DREWRY. I will leave the mat- 
ter between the gentleman and the Chief 
of Engineers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. KERR. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ELLI- 
OTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
the highest regard for the chairman of 
our committee, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENGEL], but I cannot 
agree with some of his philosophy as to 
the great need for flood- control protec- 
tion throughout the United States. I 
have had the privilege of serving for 
about 10 years on the Flood Control Com- 
mittee of the House before the new Re- 
organization bill became effective. I 
have been privileged to hear volumes of 
testimony for the great need of flood- 
control protection throughout the United 
States. 
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I am going to speak principally about 
the State of California, my own State, 
but I do know that throughout the Na- 
tion the time has come when we must 
stop pinching our pennies and start pro- 
tecting the people’s property who produce 
foodstuff and fiber in time of peace and 
in time of war. Had it not been for the 
United States in the last war I do not 
know who the other countries could have 
gone to for food and fiber. Our richest 
lands in the production of food and fiber, 
as we all know, lie in the belt of terrible 
floods from time to time. Some people 
will say, “Well, what has that State done 
to help itself?” I want to give you some 
facts and figures as to the State of Cali- 
fornia, which produces about 114% per- 
cent of the total revenue that goes into 
the Federal Treasury. California has 
spent $381,000,000 for flood-control 
works, and of that total amount $255,- 
000,000 has come directly from the State 
and counties and $126,000,000 from the 
Federal Government. That figure shows 
that my people have endeavored to do 
something for themselves. Despite the 
expenditure of money for flood-control 
protection in California during the past 
10 years, we have had an average dam- 
age of $10,000,000 a year, or a total loss 
of $100,000,000 in a 10-year period. 
Think of it; a $100,000,000 loss. In one 
area in my congressional district, if 
flooded tomorrow morning—something 
that we have no control over and only a 
dam will protect that area—$30,000,000 
worth of grain could be destroyed in 24 
hours. In Kern County, where the Kern 
River flows, we have over 50 percent of 
the oil production of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and over 30 percent of the wells 
lie in the flood area, and here we are 
today talking about rationing gasoline 
and oil in the Middle West. 

Now, is it good judgment to continue to 
put off constructing a dam that will cost 
seven or eight million dollars on Kern 
River to protect those oil wells plus about 
250,000 acres of highly developed agri- 
cultural land? I am asking you Mem- 
bers of Congress, is it good judgment on 
the part of anybody from the President 
of the United States, the Bureau of 
Budget, the Army Engineers, and the 
Congress of the United States to deny 
this construction? Nobody in business 
would operate his business or carry an 
insurance policy to protect his property 
without taking necessary precautions. 

It is time this Congress should cast 
aside the thought that we should con- 
tinue to operate in the road and channel 
we are following and which we are set- 
ting out today to follow. Not $1 is ap- 
propriated for Kern River, where all that 
oil is in the pathway of floods. On 
Kings, Tule, and Kaweak Rivers not $1 
is set aside. All four of those streams 
flow into Kings County, where with my 
own eyes I have seen some 150,000 to 
half a million acres of land under water 
at one time for no longer than 3 or 4 
years, and the only way it could be gotten 
out of there was by pumping. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I know what the gen- 
tleman wants to talk about. He wants 
to say there was $1,000,000 set up for 
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Kings River. There was in 1947, but 
there is not one dollar provided this year. 

I yield to the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
just going to call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that on page 216 of 
the hearings, which shows the status of 
the money which was appropriated last 
year, he will find that the engineers esti- 
mate that as of yesterday, June 30, there 
was $247,000 of that one-million-odd dol- 
lars that had been available a year ago 
which was in the form of unliquidated 
obligations, that is, contracts which had 
not been fully worked out, and $623,000 
that was unobligated as of yesterday, 
that had not even been contracted. So 
they do have $623,000 as of this morning 
for obligations for new work, for which 
no contracts whatsoever have been let. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is quite true, but 
does the gentleman realize that it was 
just a few days ago that this project was 
released by the President so that we 
could proceed to construct it? The 
money has all been tied up. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I realize 
that, and I am glad that the gentleman 
brought this out. After the Congress 
had appropriated it, this money was im- 
pounded by the President. If it has only 
recently been released, that certainiy is 
not the fault of Congress. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I grant you that, but 
we need another $3,000,000 to carry on 
the work. That is not enough to build 
the roads and trails to prepare for the 
construction. It is about a $33.000,000 
project. On the basis of about $1,009,- 
000 a year, it will take 33 years to com- 
plete the program. The gentleman cer- 
tainly does not think that I am so foolish 
as to believe that that is the way to com- 
plete a construction program for the 
protection of the people’s property. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Was the 
gentleman present during the remarks 
of the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL]? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I was. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then he 
heard him say that it was his hope, and 
he also heard me say it was the hope 
of the committee, that we could get on 
a sound base of appropriation so that 
when these projects get into the pouring 
stage they can get an appropriation of 
about 20 percent of the cost so that they 
can be expeditiously and efficiently 
prosecuted. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. What I am trying to 
say to the gentleman is: Here we are ex- 
pecting the farmers to continue to pro- 
duce food and fiber. My congressional 
district has never received $1 for flood- 
control dam construction, yet that con- 
gressional district is the richest congres- 
sional district in food and fiber in all the 
United States, producing last year about 
$280,000,000 worth of food and fiber. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If it 
were not for the gentleman’s able pres- 
entation along that line, as the gentle- 
man knows, this project would not have 
had any money last year. It was be- 
cause of his able presentation and as a 
result of the agreement in conference 
that there was some money provided. 
Had it not been for more understanding 
of that, there would not have been any 
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money last year and the appropriation 
would not even have been in the started 
status. 

Mr. ELLIOTT, I thank the gentle- 
man, but let me reason just a minute. 
We are going to leave Kings River, where 
you have a small amount that has not 
been expended, due to the tie-up by the 
President, and which will be expended 
in the current year, and go to Kern 
River, where the project will cost per- 
haps eight or nine million dollars. 
There we have all of those oil wells. 
Sure, the Bureau of the Budget did not 
bring it in, and the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers did not recommend it, but we as 
Members of Congress have the respon- 
sibility placed upon our shoulders and 
should not rely on somebody down the 
oe to tell us where to go and when 

go. 

The reason I point this out to you here 
is that every Member in the House knows 
how essential oil is. Gentlemen, it is not 
good business not to provide some money 
for dam construction to get things 
started, to get your roads and trails into 
Isabella. Money should be provided for 
next year’s appropriations to protect 
those oil wells which produce so much of 
what the country needs. 

When I said 50 percent of all the oil 
produced in California is produced in 
Kern County, about 30 percent of it is 
in that flood control project which is 


badly needed. 


I do not think I am making an un- 
reasonable request to ask for this pro- 
tection. Suppose we were called upon 2 
or 3 years from now to fight a war and 
found that at the same time we were 
having floods which would destroy these 
oil wells. Think of those fine wells being 
flooded and destroyed right at a time 
when we would need the gasoline and oil 
to protect our Nation. Gentlemen, it is 
just not good business. 

I am trying to point out to you that it 
is within the right of each Member of 
Congress to determine that some of these 
things be started so that we can have 
them completed at the earliest possible 
date. 

We have another condition in Cali- 
fornia. Since 1940 we have had an in- 
crease in population of 2,700,000 or about 
40 percent. People are coming in at the 
rate of 20,000 a month or 700 a day. 
Where are they going in California? 
They are stopping on some of this land 
which may be flooded at any time. We 
do not have little rows of hills. We have 
mountain peaks 13,000 and 14,000 feet 
high. We have no control over the melt- 
ing snow or the rushes of water caused 
by flash floods. Those conditions are 
created in the mountains and not in the 
valleys, and our people in the valleys suf- 
fer. There is only one way to protect 
them, and that is to place dams and 
reservoirs in these mountain streams. 
Only in that way can the people living 
below be protected. They are not our 
people. They are your people coming to 
our State to live. Seven hundred and fif- 
ty thousand of them are veterans of the 
last war who have come to California to 
make their home. 

All I am asking the Members of Con- 
gress to do is to give consideration to 
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them—if you cannot do so now, certain- 
ly next year. We should have more 
money. 

I am going to close by saying that 
moneys should be provided for a number 
of projects in California and increases 
should have been provided above the 
amount allotted in H. R. 4002 for a num- 
ber of projects in the State. In my own 
congressional district, the lands affected 
by four streams, namely, Kings, Kern, 
Tule, and Kaweah Rivers, should have 
sufficient money in this bill to start early 
construction. California should have re- 
ceived forty to fifty million dollars this 
year from the Federal Government for 
fiood control instead of the approximate 
five million provided in the bill. At the 
present rate of providing the money for 
the approved projects in the State of 
California, on the basis that five million 
is all that California will get this year, 
it would require 100 years to complete the 
projects, 

The people of the Sacramento Valley 
area, San Joaquin and Los Angeles areas, 
want early construction to protect the 
property and livelihood of the people in 
those flooded areas. While we are help- 
ing foreign countries with millions of our 
taxpayers’ dollars, I urge this Congress 
to consider providing some of our money 
for needed protection to life and prop- 
erty in our own United States. We are 
not helping our veterans unless we can 
protect their property and homes and 
families. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and one Members are present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from Indiana is 
recognized. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, having served on the Flood Control 
Committee for four consecutive terms, 
and having been relieved of other re- 
sponsibilities by the Reorganization Act, 
I have confined most of my attention to 


the work on flood control. 


I regret very much that my time has 
been cut. Even though I had been given 
15 minutes before the agreement on the 
limiting of time, I find myself cut to 10 
minutes, and I cannot begin to cover the 
material which I have prepared. 

We find our country today saddled with 
the greatest debt of any country in all 
history. Fortunately, our economy is 
such that, as of today, things do not look 
so bad. None of us can foresee a per- 
manent continuation of the economy 
such as we are experiencing now. We 
are faced with the problems of meeting 
the expenditures of government by rais- 
ing taxes, paying some on the debt, and 
rehabilitating our veterans. Those are 
tremendous problems. They necessitate 
cutting expenditures, and finding new 
sources of revenue. But the bill which 
we have before us today takes us dia- 
metrically in the opposite direction. If 
we continue to pursue the policy of en- 
couraging public versus private enter- 
prise, we will soon find this country 
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wrecked economically, and on the direct 
path to national socialism. 

I want to refer specifically, in the lit- 
tle time I have, to one particular item in 
this bill, It is known as the Clark Hill 
project and is located on the Savannah 
River, about 22 miles upstream from 
Augusta, Ga. In 1935 the project was 
suggested as a “make work” PWA power 
project. Later on, in 1944, the Army 
engineers, finding themselves hard 
pressed for justification, reported that 
the project, which was estimated to cost 
335,300,000, had an annual average value 
for flood control of only $16,750 which 
capitalized at 4.6 percent would warrant 
the allocation of only $364,000 or slightly 
more than 1 percent for flood control. 
This year, the cost of construction hav- 
ing gone up, the Army engineers esti- 
mated the cost of the project at $46,- 
334,700 and reported the filood-control 
benefits at $32,000 a year or approxi- 
mately double the amount in dollars es- 
timated in 1944. Capitalized at 4.6 per- 
cent the benefits on this increased basis 
would warrant the allocation of less than 
2 percent for flood control. In 1944 the 
Army engineers estimated the benefits, 
to navigation at $201,000, with a loss in 
potential annual power value of $147,000, 
resulting in a net annual gain of $54,000 
in navigation benefits. This year, the 
Army engineers report the annual bene- 
fits from navigation as $201,000 but no 
reference was made to the loss in poten- 
tial power value. 

There is no assurance that the present 
estimate of $46,334,700 would be sufficient 
and based on the experience with other 
projects it would probably cost $50,000,- 
000 to $60,000,000 before being com- 
pleted. 

Private enterprise is willing, anxious, 
ready, and able to build this project. I 
have a letter from the president of the 
Savannah River Electric Co., under date 
of March 27, 1947, reading as follows: 

The Savannah River Electric Co., when 
granted a license by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, will construct the Clark Hill hydro- 
electric development on the Savannah River 
substantially as planned by the Army en- 
gineers, and will reimburse the Federal Gov- 
ernment for its out-of-pocket expenditures 
on this project to date. 


A total of $5,500,000 has been allotted 
for the Clark Hill project to date. The 
Army engineers have been hurrying to 
try to get that amount obligated before 
this bill came to the floor of the House. 
In this they have been successful and the 
report of the committee shows an esti- 
mated unobligated balance of $979,000 as 
of June 30, 1947. The fact is that only 
about a million dollars have actually been 
spent and the balance is in obligations 
which would be disposed of without any 
loss to the Government, The Govern- 
ment would not lose a single penny un- 
der the proposal submitted by the Sa- 
vannah River Electric Co. 

I have heard the statement made on 
the fioor here today that because the 
Government has spent approximately 
$1,000,000 on a project we should go 
ahead and continue the project or the 
money would be wasted. That is not true 
of the Clark Hill project since private 
enterprise is willing, anxious, and ready 
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to reimburse the Federal Government for 
its expenditures and to build the Clark 
Hill project out of their own funds with- 
out any cost to the Government. 

Let me show you further how the ac- 
tions of this committee are working to- 
ward taking this country down the road 
to national socialism. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I decline to 
yield. If the gentleman will get me 
another 10 minutes I will yield. I have 
but 10 and I need 20. 

The Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
I am sure, must realize that the money 
has to come from somewhere. When the 
Government builds a $46,334,700 project 
which private enterprise is willing, ready, 
able, and anxious to build they are taking 
that amount of property off the tax-pro- 
ducing assets of this country. They are 
not only doing that, they are competing 
with private enterprise which is presently 
paying taxes to reduce the debt, to re- 
habilitate our soldiers, and pay the ex- 
penses of running this Government; also, 
they are spending $46,334,700 out of our 
already depleted Treasury. I for one 
believe in doing a little more than just 
giving plain lip service to our form of 
government, to private enterprise, if you 
please, I deplore the fact that Members 
rise on the floor of the House and let their 
hearts bleed for private enterprise, yet 
while looking in that direction, travel in 
another. 

I have clippings here from some of the 
southern papers to show you what has 
been going on down there and how the 


Army engineers have been trying to whip’ 


up public sentiment for the Government 
building this project. The Army engi- 
neers say that if this project is built by 
private enterprise that private enter- 
prise will have to pay taxes. Sure they 
will. It is the taxes from private enter- 
prise and others that provide the funds 
for Government projects. The Army 
engineers say that therefore the power 
from a private-enterprise development 
of Clark Hill will cost more because pri- 
vate enterprise has to pay taxes, because 
private enterprise has to put up the 


money. because private enterprise has 


to make a profit. That is the argument 
that was used in whipping up public 
sentiment. 

Here is a statement made by Col. P. M. 
Strong, of the Army engineers, in charge 
of the project. Let me quote what he 
said at a meeting of a Lions Club: 

If the people give up control of Clark Hill 
to the power company they are selling their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 


He further said that the rates for serv- 
ice would be higher because they must 
produce dividends. That is how senti- 
ment was whipped up by telling the 
people that if the Government builds the 
Clark Hill project that electric power 
will be cheaper than if private enterprise 
does it. They say that if private in- 
terests build it the rates will have to be 
higher because private enterprise will 
have to pay taxes and earn a profit to 
pay dividends. That is as anti-Ameri- 
can as any statement that possibly could 
be made by the most high-ranking Com- 
munist in this country. 
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I could quote from a dozen clippings 
here, but time does not permit. In this 
article, I now pick up, the engineers 
again emphasize the fact that Govern- 
ment ownership and operation provides 
cheaper power for the people than pri- 
vate ownership and private operation. 
In a hearing held last week before the 
Subcommittee on Flood Control, an off- 
cial of the Georgia Power Co., which has 
offered to purchase Clark Hill power 
from the Savannah River Electric Co. 
at the switchboard at rates to be ap- 
proved by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and to distribute it at rates ap- 
proved by the State regulatory body, 
testified that the use of electricity in the 
Augusta area, which they now serve and 
which is the area involved in this dam, 
has trebled in the past 10 years and is 
one of the highest in the East, exceed- 
ing the average of the TVA area. He 
further stated that the residential rate 
and rate to REA cooperatives are among 
the lowest in the United States and that 
there is no substantial complaints on the 


‘quality or quantity or price of service 


amongst their customers. Such a record 
is ample evidence that private enterprise 
is doing a satisfactory job in this area 
and should be permitted to develop Clark 
Hill at its own expense and risk and at 
a saving of at least $46,334,700 to the 
Government. 

At the proper time I shall introduce an 


amendment striking from this bill all 


funds allocated to Clark Hill for the in- 
itiation—and it is only the initiation—of 
the work. They have not started on the 
dam proper. The money so far spent 
has been principally for surveys and pre- 
liminary work. I hope my amendment 
will be supported. I have introduced a 
bill (H. R. 3819) to deauthorize the con- 
struction of the Clark Hill project by the 
Government. Hearings are now being 
held and I hope to have my bill enacted 
into law at an early date. This legisla- 
tion will pave the way for the construc- 
tion of the Clark Hill project by private 
enterprise which is willing to reimburse 
the Government for its expenditures to 
date, anxious, willing, ready, and able to 
build Clark Hill within 3½ years and at 
a saving to the Government of over 
$46,000,000. I ask that you support my 
amendment to this bill removing funds 
for further use in construction of the 
Clark Hill project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Brown]. ; 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very happy to reply to the 
distinguished Representative from the 
State of Indiana and to notify him that 
a Majority of Congressmen clear across 
the country, east and west, north and 
south, has heretofore endorsed the de- 
velopment of Clark Hill by the Govern- 
ment, and before I take my seat I will 
prove to each of them that they are 
justified in taking this position from the 
evidence submitted to the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee considering the 
War Departinent civil functions appro- 
priation bill for 1948. 

The gentleman says that only $1,000,- 
000 has been spent on this project. 
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Here is a report from the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the War Department 
civil functions appropriation bill stating 
that there was appropriated $1,000,000 in 
1945 and in May last year $4,500,000, 
which makes a total of $5,500,000 and 
the report of this honorable committee 
shows that all of the $5,500,000 has been 
spent or allocated except $979,000. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. There is a 


difference between “allocation” and 
“spent.” 
Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Yes. You 


had the representatives of the power 
company up before your subcommittee 
on June 23, 1947, and up to this time you 
have not given the other side the op- 
portunity to appear and testify against 
deauthorization. 

If it was your purpose to defeat the 
appropriation for this project, why did 
you not quote the evidence of both sides 
which appears in the printed hearings of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations on the War Department 
civil functions appropriation bill for 
1948, instead of quoting the evidence of 
the power company before your commit- 
tee and not giving our side a chance to 
be heard before your motion to strike the 
Clark Hill item from the pending bill 
was made? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Would you 
like to be recognized? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Thank God, 
we have good men on both sides of this 
aisle. Men in Congress should not and 
do not vote on account of prejudice, and 
that applies to both sides of the aisle. 

The gentleman from Indiana stated a 
few moments ago that he did not want 
any Yankee dollars sent south to de- 
velop a project like Clark Hill. Men of 
this Congress from the North appreciate 
the fact a Yankee dollar is worth no 
more than a Southern dollar and the 
people of the South appreciate the fact 
that the Southern dollar is worth as 
much and is equal to your so-called Yan- 
kee dollar. Certainly no one will get 
anywhere with this Congress in attempt- 
ing to arouse one section of the country 
against the other. The Members of this 
Congress will support any great worth- 
while project regardless of the section in 
which it is located. The members of 
this—appropriations—committee who 
heard the evidence, members from both 
sides, voted it out unanimously. 

Surely no one would desire to create 
prejudice between the peoples in the dif- 
ferent sections of this country when a 
meritorious project, like Clark Hill, is in- 
volved, and I am surprised that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana should undertake 
to give any assistance to the Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp. of New York, 
or the Savannah River Electric Co., to 
take from the people of my country what 
they own, the Savannah River, which 
has been a navigable stream for over 200 
years and belongs to the people in that 
area. ; 

In 1927 Congress authorized the Army 
engineers to make a complete survey of 
the Savannah and all other navigable 
rivers and streams in the United States 
with the view of finding out their poten- 
tialities for the generation of power, flood 
control, navigation, conservation of the 
soil, and for other purposes, 
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In 1928, shortly after the passage of 
this authorization, the Savannah River 
Electric Co., a subsidiary of the Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp. of New 
York, secured a license from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to construct a 
dam near Clark Hill on the Savannah 
River, about 20 miles about the city of 
Augusta. Upon filing an application for 
this license the company announced 
through the press and otherwise that 
work on the project would proceed as 
soon as a license could be obtained. 

In 1932, after having had a license for 
4 years permitting the company to build 
Clark Hill Dam, the company voluntar- 
ily surrendered the license without hav- 
ing started any construction work what- 
ever on the project. 

In 1935 the report on the Savannah 
River, which was authorized in 1927, was 
made public. The engineers in this re- 
port described the Savannah River in 
great detail and enumerated and empha- 
sized its tremendous possibilities. The 
report stated that the river was capable 
of large-scale development and recom- 
mended its development by the United 
States Government. 

Shortly after release of this report a 
committee of citizens from the Savan- 
nah River Basin conferred With Mr. 
Preston S. Arkwright, president of the 
Savannah River Electric Co. and also 
president of the Georgia Power Co., in 
an effort to ascertain what, if any, plans 
his company had for renewing its in- 
terest in the construction of the Clark 
Hill Reservoir. 

Mr. Arkwright assured these citizens 
that his company had no plans for re- 
questing another license for this project. 
The committee then came to Washing- 
ton and conferred with Representatives 
in the lower and upper Houses of Con- 
gress from the States of Georgia and 
South Carolina, and with representatives 
of the United States Army engineers. 
Upon advice of these representatives, the 
committee prepared a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with a brief 
attached, urging the President to ap- 
point a special board to analyze all pre- 
vious reports on the Savannah River and 
to recommend to the President some 
practical plan for getting the Clark Hill 
Dam started, provided the board found 
it to be a sound and justifiable project 
and one that would be in the public in- 
terest. The Representatives in Congress 
delivered this letter and brief to the 
President and requested him to appoint 
a committee to look into the Savannah 
River possibilities. 

Within a few days the President ap- 
pointed Col. Earl I. Brown, United States 
division engineer, Mr. Roger B. Mc- 
Whorter, chief engineer of the Federal 
Power Commission, and Mr. Sherman 
Woodward, water consultant of the De- 
partment of the Interior, as a special 
board to make a report, as quickly as 
possible, on the Savannah River and 
particularly as to the feasibility of the 
Clark Hill Dam. 

The board made an extensive study of 
the subject assigned to it and in 1935 
conducted a public hearing at Augusta, 
Ga., which was attended by a large num- 
ber of citizens, including manufacturers, 
public officials, farmers, bankers, news- 
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paper editors, and others who had long 
been interested in seeing the Savannah 
River, the greatest natural resource in 
that section, developed. 

Among those who attended the meet- 
ing was Mr. Preston S. Arkwright, presi- 
dent of the Savannah River Electric Co. 
and the Georgia Power Co. He made 
quite a lengthy statement and said, 
among other things: 

I did not come here for the purpose of 
hurting this enterprise. I came here with 
the view of helping wherever possible. We 
are not in objection or antagonism toward 
it. We wish to cooperate with it to the full 
extent of our ability. I would like to say 
that we are here for the purpose of its sup- 
port. 

Mr. Arkwright further stated: 

I do not demand that we distribute it 
(the power). I merely say that we have the 
facilities and the market and are willing to 
do it if you wish. 


Continuing further, 
said: 

I state again that company ‘information, 
records, men, and engineers are at your serv- 
ice. Any information we have will be avail- 
able to you. Regardless of what plan you 
may finally recommend, we stand ready to 
cooperate to the fullest extent in making 
available to you any information we may 
have which you think pertinent to your in- 
vestigation. 


In concluding his statement before the 
President’s special board, he said: 
I hope you will act favorably on the project. 


In 1943 Col. P. A. Feringa, resident 
member of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, in testifying on the 
Clark Hill project before the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House, testi- 
fied in part as follows: 

There is no competition with private in- 
terests. I have received a letter in favor of 
the construction from Mr. Arkwright, who is 
president of the Georgia Power Co., which 
company would be as much affected by con- 
struction of this proposed dam as any other 
power company. - 


Continuing, Colonel Feringa said: 

I would like to read the last paragraph of 
Mr. Arkwright’s letter and I have been told 
by the Georgia Power Co. they would be glad 
to have it go into the record, 


The letter referred to by Colonel Ferin- 
ga was made a part of the record. 

The Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House approved the Clark Hill proj- 
ect in 1941 and in 1943 without a dissent- 
ing vote. The House approved it unani- 
mously. 

In 1944 the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce approved it unanimously for in- 
clusion in both the rivers-and-harbors 
and the flood-control bills. 

In December 1944 the fiood-control 
bill, with the Clark Hill project included 
as a part of it, passed Congress and it 
was signed by the President on December 
22, 1944. It passed both branches. of 
Congress without any objection on the 
part of anyone. 

Nor was there any objection when 
Congress in December 1945, a year after 
Clark Hill was authorized, passed the 
deficiency appropriation bill appropri- 
ating $1,000,000 to start work on it. 


Mr, Arkwright 
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There was no objection from any 
source to the inclusion of an appropri- 
ation of $4,500,000 for Clark Hill when 
Congress passed the regular appropria- 
tion bill in May 1946. This was the 
third time that Congress had acted 
favorably on this project, without any 
opposition or objection, and this last 
congressional action came 18 months 
after the project was authorized. 

For the long period from 1932 to 
August 1946, the Savannah River Elec- 
tric Co. never made the slightest effort 
to undertake to reestablish the license 
which it surrendered in 1932, and since 
the passage of the flood-control bill in 
1944 Congress has made no change in 
the bill as it was originally passed. 
The provisions with respect to Clark 
Hill and the other projects included in 
the 1944 flood-control bill are exactly 
the same as they were when the bill was 
signed by the President. 

The power company knew as much 
about the provisions in the bill in 1944 
as it knows today, therefore it is rather 
late for the power company to raise any 
question about how the power is to be 
distributed. 

In August 1946, about 21 months after 
the authorization of Clark Hill, the 
power company filed an application with 
the Federal Power Commission for a 
license to construct Clark Hill. This 
was done after the project was author- 
ized; after two congressional appropri- 
ations had been made for it; after a 
contract had been let to Chas. T. Main 
& Co. to prepare the plans, blueprints, 
and specifications for the project; after 
a contract had been awarded for an 
access railroad into the site; and after 
two field offices of the United States 
Army engineers, one at Augusta and 
one at Lincolnton, Ga., had been set up 
and staffed by the Government at con- 
siderable expense. 

The Federal Power Commission con- 
ducted a public hearing in Atlanta, Ga., 
in October 1946, on the application of 
the power company for a license. After 
hearing the evidence presented, the 
Commission dismissed the application of 
the power company. A few days after 
the dismissal order was made public the 
power company asked for a rehearing 
and this request was dismissed. 

The power companies say they are now 
willing to develop Clark Hill at this late 
date, but why should we expect them to 
do it? I might ask why haven't they de- 
veloped some of the other power sites 
which they have owned for a good many 
years on many of the large rivers in 
Georgia. 

One of these sites is situated on the 
Oconee River, and is known as Furman 
Shoals, where the power company owns 
a dam site and the lands needed for the 
reservoir. Some 18 or 20 years ago the 
power company started a large dam at 
this site and spent several million dol- 
lars on construction work which was sus- 
pended along about 1930 and which 
stands there today in a partially com- 
pleted condition. Mr. Arkwright stated 
in a public hearing at Augusta that the 
Furman Shoals project could be com- 
pleted for about $4,000,000. 

The power company owns many other 
hydroelectric power sites, including at 
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least two excellent sites on the Chatta- 
hoochee River near West Point, Ga. 
These sites have been owned by the pow- 
er interests for probably 20 years, but 
no effort has been made to develop them, 
though in the meantime they have tre- 
bled the capacity of a steam plant— 
Plant Atkinson—near Atlanta, and near 
Macon they have built during the last 
few years a large steam generating plant 
which is known as the Arkwright Plant. 

A study was made in March of this 
year by Thomas and Hutton, two emi- 
nent engineers of Savannah, on the 
flood-control feature of the Clark Hill 
project. These gentlemen have done 
much work for tne Army engineers. The 
cost of the survey was borne by the busi- 
ness people of Augusta. These engineers 
received the cooperation of the Regional 
Office of the Soil Conservation Service 


at Spartanburg, S. C. They went into 


the possibilities and potentialities of this 
flooded area. They demonstrated that 
the land was rich. They found that 
only the recurring floods prohibited its 
use for farming and stock raising. They 
found a definite annual return and us- 
ing the same process of capitalizing this 
annual return, which is used by the Army 
engineers, they came to a value for flood 
control of $25,610,000 or more than a 
million dollars annually. The potential 
benefits to this area for flood control 
were not taken into consideration by the 
Army engineers—that is in the area be- 
tween Augusta and Savannah, which is 
some 202 miles. The land is level and 
this would be the potential value in that 
area alone if the dam is built by the Gov- 
ernment. If the dam is built by the 
Government it would not be full and 
would be positive flood control which 
only the United States Government can 
provide. Should the power company 
build the dam, they, of course, would 
want the dam full because their interest 
would be entirely one of profit and gain 
for the stockholders. 

Hon. Roger B. McWhorter, Chief En- 
gineer of the Federal Power Commission, 
testified before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House and said in part: 

It is of prime importance that Clarks Hill 
Reservoir be operated with a view to protect- 
ing the paramount interests of navigation 
below Augusta at all times. 


He further stated: 


The investment for power could be amor- 
tized, in my opinion, within a period of 30 
years; that is, if the profits from the opera- 
tion were set aside each year to accumulate 
at 3 percent interest. If that were done, I 
think the power investment would be ex- 
tinguished in less than 30 years. There- 
after the profits would, within a period of 
a few years, reimburse the Government for 
its entire investment; and the dam and 
power plant, properly maintained, would 
still be in excellent condition and service- 
able. This project is just as sound as a 
dollar and the public can never lose a cent 
by constructing it, and I might say that im- 
mediately after the war, if is dis- 
posed to build such projects, the Clark Hiil 
project should be among the first to be con- 
structed. 


The company which owned the dam 
site and a part of the land, through its 
officials, came to the rescue of the people 
and joined our Congressmen and Sen- 
ators from the States of Georgia and 
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South Carolina and fought with us to 
get the Government to develop the proj- 
ect, and stayed with us until last Au- 
gust—11 long years. No one was more 
faithful to get the Government to de- 
velop this project than the power com- 
pany. 

It was revealed at a public hearing 
held by the Federal Power Commission 
in Atlanta last October that the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp. showed 
their persuasive efforts to change the 
mind of the Savannah River Electric Co. 
when State Senator Brown, of South 
Carolina, asked Mr. Arkwright if the de- 
cision to again apply for a Federal license 
was made in Atlanta or New York, and 
Mr. Arkwright said the decision was 
made in New York, and, of course, every- 
one knows that the general offices of the 
parent company, the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., are located in New York. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Witson) has just read a letter from the 
Savannah River Electric Co. saying, it 
was willing, ready, and able to con- 
struct and operate this project. 

The vice president of the company 
may have said his company is ready, 
willing, and able to develop this proj- 
ect, but he did not give any supporting 
evidence of its financial ability. He did 
not even state the capitalization of his 
company; he did not say whether it was 
capitalized at 810,000, $100,000, or a 
million dollars, nor did he list any prop- 
erty holdings the company may have. 

When asked by Mr. Cask in the Ap- 
propriations Committee: 

What guaranty did you give that you 
would proceed with it expeditiously, if the 


Army engineers were to step out of the 
picture? 


Mr. Collier replied: 

I give no guaranties other than the ap- 
plication and our commitment and our good 
faith and our good word which, to us, is more 
valuable than any bond. 


When asked by Mr. Case why he was 
so anxious to defeat the appropriation 
rather than secure a legislative act to 
deauthorize the project, Mr. Collier 
replied: 

The time element does not permit. If 
they go ahead with a lot of construction 
work down there, there is a question in my 
mind as to whether we could offer to reim- 


burse the Federal Government for the addi- 
tional cost. 


Now, if the company is not able to re- 
imburse the Government $1,481,000, as is 
provided in this bill, how in the name of 
common sense would the company be 
ready and able to pay the remainder of 
the cost of $40,000,000 or $45,000,000, if 
they should be given another license? 
In other words, Mr. Chairman, they say 
in one breath we are ready, willing and 
able” to construct the plant at a cost of 
$45,000,000 or $50,000,000 if you will just 
defeat this appropriation and give them 
a new license, and then they say in effect 
in the next breath that if you do not de- 
feat the appropriation they will not be 
financially able to reimburse the Govern- 
ment $4,000,000 or $5,000,000. It is clear, 
therefore, that the only purpose of this 
company at this time is to defeat the 
Government development of this project. 
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The financial apprehension of the com- 
pany is well-grounded because it was or- 
ganized 20 years ago primarily for the 
purpose of constructing this project, but 
admittedly it has failed to do so because 
of financial inability. 

This company can change its philoso- 
phy just as quickly, or more quickly 
than a chamelion. It obtained a license 
to develop the project in 1928. Then in 
1932 it changed its mind and volun- 
tarily surrendered thc license because it 
did not want to be bothered with Gov- 
ernment red tape, Government supervi- 
sion, and Government direction, but 
now they are saying we are “ready, will- 
ing and able” to construct it under 
“Government specifications and operate 
it completely under Government control, 
Government supervision and Govern- 
ment direction. 

The power company says it is willing 
to reimburse the Government for any 
expenditures made, but when pressed to 
be more specific, its Vice President stated 
to your committee on June 6, 1947, that 
his estimate was the Government has 
spent only $1,000,000 and he is offering 
to reimburse the Government for this 
amount, showing conclusively that his 
offer now is based solely upon the com- 
pany’s estimates and interpretations 
which is certain to result in disagree- 
ment between the company and Govern- 
ment officials, and can only mean the 
project will not be developed by the 
power company regardless of what ac- 
tion the Congress may take. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, some of 
the officials of the company say they want 
to develop this project without burden- 
ing the Federal Treasury with this ex- 
pense. It is a mighty late day for them to 
take this position when for 11 long years 
they joined in a request to the Govern- 
ment to develop the project. 

This is a self-liquidating project, and 
General Wheeler stated before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee recently 
that within some ten or fifteen years the 
income from the project would be suffi- 
cient to reimburse the Government for 
its cost. 

Hon. Roger B. McWhorter, chief engi- 
neer of the Federal Power Commission, 
testified in effect before the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House that the 
project was self-liquidating and that after 
the project is paid for from revenues from 
the same that the dam and power plant, 
properly maintained, would still be in ex- 
cellent condition and serviceable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. TIBBOTT]. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Chairman, our 
very able chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] has given you the 
over-all picture of this bill. 

Once again I must compliment him 
upon his untiring efforts and willingness 
at all times to cooperate, not only with 
the Members of our committee, but with 
the witnesses coming from all over the 
country who appeared before us. One 
having the privilege of serving on the 
committee with the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] cannot help but 
admire him for his honesty and integrity. 
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He is deserving of these compliments and 
more too. 

Our committe, impressed with the im- 
partial cooperation of the Army engi- 
neers in their administering costly gov- 
ernmental activities on rivers, was very 
careful in its analysis of all the points 
brought out by the very many witnesses 
appearing before us. 

Floodwaters are national problems, 
the solution of which are of vital im- 
portance to our Nation. Taking into 
consideration the cost of such projecis 
as we have in the bill now under discus- 
sion, the protection which is provided 
is immeasurable. 

There are many important dams to be 
constructed within a little more than a 
year, the appropriations for which are 
found in this bill. These flood-control 
projects will hold back millions of gal- 
lons of water, the result of which will 
mean protection of homes, health, agri- 
culture, and industry. 

Most of us from Pennsylvania know 
how disastrous the flood of 1936 was to 
the Pittsburgh area, where a short dis- 
tance from this city the Conemaugh Dam 
will give the much-needed protection. 
Every major flood in and around an in- 
dustrial section means huge property 
losses and loss in Federal income running 
into the millions of dollars and untold 
agony suffered by those living especially 
close to the rivers. Within the past sev- 
eral weeks we have witnessed what flood- 
waters have done over a large area of the 
entire country. 

In 1926 in cooperation with the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania the War De- 
partment made detailed studies of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers. In 
1927 Congress, realizing that it was time 
something should be done toward water 
conservation, authorized more than 300 
surveys of the major rivers of the coun- 
try in the combined interest of flood con- 
trol, navigation, power development and 
irrigation. In these studies there was 
included the Ohio River and 23 of its 
tributaries and the reports thereon were 
submitted to Congress in 1930. The 
major flood in March 1936 demonstrated 
most conclusively the need for a national 
policy in fiood control. Our Nation be- 
came conscious of a deep responsibility 
for flood-control legislation, the outcome 
of which was the 1936 Flood Control Act. 
Subsequent acts of Congress have gone 
far in the interest of flood control too. 

It is our duty, from a social and eco- 
nomic standpoint, to authorize flood- 
control work in any fiscal year through- 
out the country. Without doubt flood 
protection is important to our national 
defense. I hesitate to think what the 
outcome of our war efforts would have 
been had a flood occurred 2 or 3 years ago 
such as we witnessed in 1936 and which 
we are witnessing today in the West. 

The Ohio River is one of the bulwarks 
of our Nation as it can be depended 
upon to produce a large proportion of 
our needs in time df war. Floodwaters 
have a most damaging effect on life and 
health and cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. 


While discussing worth-while projects - 


I want to make reference to Johnstown, 
Pa., a city in the congressional district 
which I represent. On May 31, 1889, a 
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tragic flood submerged this city that 
took 2,300 lives. Since then the city 
prospered moderately, but at every heavy 
rain people would dash to the hills and 
conscientious industrialists would avoid 
the city in spite of its iron and coal. In 
the freak flood of 1936 one-third of the 
city was inundated. Though only 15 
lives were lost the damage to property 
was $40,000,000. The United States 
Army engineers solved the flood problem 
by the construction of the Johnstown 
Channel, which was completed after 5 
years work at a cost of $8,670,000. I be- 
lieve and I think most everyone is in 
accord with me that the amount expend- 
ed on the Johnstown project is an in- 
vestment which our country can well 
appreciate. Johnstown has been reju- 
venated and no longer has any reason 
to fear high water. During the recent 
war industry and its workers went ahead 
at top speed realizing that if there were 
a major flood in the community that it 
would not interfere with War Depart- 
ment production of defense materials. 
The construction of the channel gave 
to the city and the country the protec- 
tion for which fiood-free Johnstown is 
grateful. 

I have always been, and I still am, 
a strong advocate for economy. My rec- 
ord in Congress proves that I have been 
consistent in my opposition to waste, 
extravagance, and inefficiency in Gov- 
ernment. I have cooperated in every 
way possible to stand by those who be- 
lieve in a stable economy. 

There are so many projects in this 
bill which are definitely on the side of 
sound investments that I have no hesi- 
tancy in supporting them as justifiable 
projects. It is my opinion that if the 
Members of this House had the time to 
go over the hearings conducted by our 
committee that there would not be a 
single point raised against the proj- 
ects which we have reported. There 
is a large number of authorized river and 
harbor flood-control projects in this 
measure. Flood-control projects now 
under way are at a conservative but eco- 
nomical rate. The estimates for initia- 
tion of work on additional projects in 
the fiscal year of 1948 provide additional 
funds for continuation of work on those 
projects now under way or scheduled 
for actual construction operations dur- 
ing the 1947 fiscal year. 

The total river and harbor project au- 
thorizations date back more than 100 
years, but have been modified from time 
to time to meet changing conditions. 
Generally speaking, the work now re- 
maining to be done has been authorized 
within the last 10 or more years. The 
total amount requested in the budget for 
this bill is $291,000,000. There are 76 
fiood-control projects requested in the 
bill. 

The fundamental principle underlying 
the Corps of Engineers in carrying out 
its civil functions fiscal practice is that 
appropriations are requested and made, 
based on a specific schedule of work on 
specific designated projects over a defi- 
nite period of time. When an appropria- 
tion is made available to the Corps of 
Engineers, the funds are immediately 
earmarked for the specific projects and 
related work which has been designated 
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by the Committees on Appropriations of 
Congress, after consideration of the data 
furnished to Congress by the Corps of 
Engineers in support of the request for 
funds. Upon receipt of the appropria- 
tions, allotments are made to district en- 
gineers for the specific projects desig- 
nated. The allotted funds can be used 
by the district engineers only for the 
specific project indicated with the allot- 
ment. 

As the work proceeds during the fiscal 
year, the funds allotted for each proj- 
ect are applied by the district engineers 
in one or more of the following ways: 

First. Contracts which will be com- 
pleted with funds available. 

Second. Continuing contracts for com- 
pletion e as much work as funds are 
available in the current fiscal year. 

Third. Hired labor work, land acqui- 
sition, and necessary government super- 
visory work for the project. 

As soon as contracts are let for work 
on the project, most of the funds allotted 
for the project are obligated, thus be- 
coming legally binding obligations of the 
United States. In this way the entire 
amount of available funds is either ob- 
ligated or committed to the work desig- 
nated by Congress and is not available 
for any other work. The funds cannot 
be diverted to other work except by ac- 
tion of Congress. Even at that, such 
action would involve breaches of con- 
tract. The unobligated funds refer to 
money which has not been expended. It 
is money committed but actually not ob- 
ligated in the contract. Floods come at 
such seasons of the year and many times 
last so long that protection against them 
is absolutely essential to the livelihood to 
millions of people. 

Perhaps the most serious problem on 
many rivers at the present time, is that 
of bank caving, which if not controlled 
would ultimately destroy the riparian 
developments and lengthen rivers to such 
an extent that flood heights would be- 
- come more and more disastrous. 

There is evidence from the hearings 
that there are some 192 general flood- 
control projects throughout the country 
that are ready to go forward, that are 
of high economic ratio, and which will 
be recommended annually for appropria- 
tions. As new projects come up and the 
urgency is indicated especially on flood 
control, and when the records of the 
Corps of Engineers on floods are being 
substantiated by actual occurrences, the 
War Department considers it important 
to put them in at that time. At the 
present a request was made for a list of 
projects which would give Congress 192 
to consider as important. Accordingly, 
projects under way apparently are not 
considered problems by the Corps of En- 
gineers; however, those that have not 
been started but are ready to start are 
receiving proper engineering considera- 
tion from the Army engineers. 

Our committee, as evidenced by the 
report on the civil functions bill, is not 
deaf to flood destruction and suffering. 
We are not denying the necessary ap- 
propriations for bringing the desired re- 
lief to our people, but we have provided 
the funds for this fiscal year, which we 
believe are sufficient to prevent catas- 
trophes caused by floodwaters in many 
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sections of the country. There is no 
false economy when it comes to flood- 
control appropriations. I am sure that 
all agree with our position in this direc- 
tion. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Drewry). 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Chairman, for 
many years, in fact, for so long has the 
Roanoke River been ravaging southern 
Virginia and eastern North Carolina, that 
the testimony of one witness was that it 
went back beyond the recorded history 
of man. The Roanoke River, which flows 
into Albemarle Sound, drains an area of 
9,580 square miles. 

The matter has been before Congress 
for some time, and the Flood Control Act 
of December 22, 1944, in its general plan 
for the construction of the Buggs Island 
Dam and Reservoir on the Roanoke River, 
approved the project, and $4,500,000 has 
been authorized and partially expended 
on this project. The item in this bill ap- 
proved by the Appropriations Committee 
is $3,800,000. It will be seen, therefore, 
that this appropriation is a continua- 
tion of a project which has been approved 
by Congress since 1944, and as said above 
a large percentage of the $4,500,000 for- 
merly appropriated has already been ex- 
pended. 

It has been estimated that the flood 
damage on the Roanoke River in North 
Carolina alone, of which there have been 
187 floods since 1899, totals $16,546,000. 
The largest flood of record on the Roa- 
noke River, that of 1940, caused flood 
damage of $4,886,000. According to the 
report of the Army engineers, had the 
Buggs Island Dam been in existence dur- 
ing the period from 1899 to 1945 spoken 
of above, the damage from floods during 
that period would have been eliminated. 
Even in the tremendous flood of 1940 
practically the entire flood damage would 
have been eliminated below the proposed 
Buggs Island site and the only damage 
which would have resulted would have 
been some negligible flooding of extreme 
low areas immediately adjacent to the 
river bed. 

The flood of September 1945 caused 
damage on the Roanoke River estimated 
at $970,000. The floods, apparently, are 
causing more damage than formerly, 
probably due to the fact that the water- 
sheds of the tributaries of the Roanoke 
River and the watershed of the Roanoke 
River itself are being denuded of timber. 
The drainage area of the Roanoke River, 
as said above, is approximately 10,000 
square miles, and the construction of the 
dam and reservoir will save from inun- 
dation 300,000 acres of the richest land 
in Virginia and North Carolina, as well 
as save from devastation by flood large 
industrial developments in the river 
valley. It is proposed to build this dam 
at Buggs Island 178 miles above the 

outh of the river which will control 
the run-off of water from 7,800 miles. 
The total number of individuals who will 
be affected in the counties and outside 
of the actual area to be flooded, that is, 
in the basin generally, total more than 
a million persons. In the actual basin 
area there reside a total of 700,000 citi- 
zens, 56 percent of whom live on farms 
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and are greatly in need of this flood- 
control project. Such a dam would also 
protect present industrial areas which 
are of increasing value to the States of 
North Carolina and Virginia, through 
which the Roanoke River runs. 

The report of the Chief of Engineers 
of the United States Army, based upon 
a long, extended survey, sets out in full 
detail the entire project, which was 
favorably recommended by said Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, 
and was the basis of the favorable rec- 
ommendation of the first appropriation 
for the project. The Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors recommended 
improvement of the Roanoke River and 
its tributaries for flood control, naviga- 
tion, the generation, transmission, and 
sale of hydroelectric power and for other 
beneficial uses by the construction of the 
dam, the initial steps of which have been 
made and the project is being proceeded 
with. This report is so full and com- 
plete that I can only refer those in- 
terested to a study of same. 

From the hearings, I quote: 


The plan of the United States Govern- 
ment, which has been approved by Congress 
and for which an initial appropriation of 
$4,500,000 has already been made, and an 
additional appropriation of $3,800,000 has 
been recommended, is to construct such a 
dam at Buggs Island as will provide maxi- 
mum flood control based on a type flood 
similar to that of 1940 and at the same time 
will provide electrical energy, together with 
controlled stream flow and other benefits. 
The hydroelectric power is included in the 
project for the reason that under the law 
the Army engineers were required to sub- 
mit to Congress a proposal which would be 
self-liquidating, and it is a conceded fact 
that however, great the flood benefits may 
be, it will be necessary to have the power 
development in order for the project to be 
self-liquidating. 


While to my mind the most important 
part of this project is flood control, 
nevertheless, I cannot understand the 
force of the objection to building such a 
dam for flood control purposes that it 
will also create power. It would seem to 
me that a multiple-purpose dam would 
be welcomed. Of course, I can under- 
stand the objection of power companies 
to any interference with the sale of their 
power, but the existing power companies 
may have an opportunity to acquire 
some of the power generated by this 
project to add to their existing power 
production. The rates will be deter- 
mined by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and it would seem to me that the 
Selfish reasons of a power company 
should not prevail, and that they, them- 
selves, would be willing to withdraw their 
opposition, when the enormous benefits 
that will be derived by the great number 
of people in the Roanoke River Valley 
are taken into consideration. This 
project has been approved by a very 
large majority of the people of the area 
affected, and the Legislature of the State 
of North Carolina has recently voted 
overwhelmingly pledging cooperation of 
the State to the project and giving it ap- 
proval. In addition, the Virginia State 
Planning Board has endorsed the proj- 
ect, and the State Highway Department 
and State Health Departments of both 
Virginia and North Carolina are active 
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in support of it. The National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress has also given the 
project its approval and urges speedy 
construction. This project should be 
pushed to a rapid conclusion in order 
that this economic waste may be con- 
verted into economic benefit to the peo- 
ple in the communities of the Roanoke 
River Valley. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. McDonovcH]. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to discuss the recommenda- 
tions of the committee in reference to 
Los Angeles County flood control proj- 
ects in particular and in this connection 
may I say that previous to coming to 
the Congress I was a member of the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors for 
12 years which included the responsibil- 
ity of Director of the Los Angeles County 
Flood Control District. For these rea- 
sons I feel I am quite familiar with most 
of the projects that have been requested 
and especially with the limitation that 
the committee has placed upon projects 
that it appropriated money for. 

I should like to refer to the situation 
in southern California. I do not know 
whether all of you are familiar with it 
or not, but our problem is far different 
from most of the flood problems in other 
parts of the country. We do not have 
the watershed to hold the water back 
in the mountainous areas. We have 
flash floods, we have a terrific downpour 
of rain from time to time and usually 
in the season of the year when the rain- 
fall comes it comes for a period of some- 
times 10 days to 2 weeks with a steady 
downpour. ; 

* Los Angeles County is not asking the 
Government for something for nothing. 
We have established this flood-control 
district and we assess ourselves to the 
extent of some 20 to 22 cents per hun- 
dred dollars assessed valuation to main- 
tain our flood-control projects and we are 
this year raising some $3,400,000 to carry 
on maintenance work on flood-control 
projects that have been built in the 
county. It was only back some few years 
ago, about 10 years ago that the Fed- 
eral Government recognized the flood- 
control problems in Los Angeles County 
as a national responsibility together with 
the other parts of the United States. 
We appreciate what aid we have had, 
but we want you to know that we are 
carrying on a lot of it ourselves and for 
that reason we think we are entitled to 
more than the present bill provides. 

The bill provides new work along the 
Los Angeles River $1,314,000 with $50,000 
left unexpended from last year, giving 
a total of $1,364,000. That is not one- 
third the amount of money that is fair 
and justifiable for that important proj- 
ect in Los Angeles County. 

When I speak about flood control 
along the Los Angeles River I am not 
speaking of an area in wide open spaces; 
I am talking about a thickly populated 
section of the county, built up on both 
sides of the river. Where it is not built 
with homes it is industrial along its 
shores. We will be spending out of our 
own money this year practically the same 
amount that the Federal Government is 
contributing. 
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Along the San Gabriel River, which is 
the other valley, which is a treacherous 
flood-control problem in Los Angeles 
County, the committee is recommending 
$1,085,000 with $10,000 left over from 
last year. This does not even approach 
the recommendation of the Army engi- 
neers for the district. They realized that 
more than that should be appropriated. 

Let me say that in comparison with 
these amounts that I have just given 
you the committee has recommended an 
appropriation of some $2,460,000 for 
Clark Hill Reservoir in Georgia and 
South Carolina, which, in spite of all the 
arguments to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, a bill is now before the Public Works 
Committee of which I am a member ask- 
ing that it be deauthorized, because pri- 
vate interests want to get in there and 
build the dam which they claim they can 
build in 3 years and the Army engineers 
claim it will take 7 years to complete. 
Now, they may need a dam down there, 
and if private interests want to build it, 
all right, but where there is a protest to 
the United States providing money for 
that project and where there is an ap- 
peal on our side of the picture in south- 
ern California for justifiable flood-con- 
trol projects where we are contributing 
half of the cost out of our own taxpayers’ 
money it does not seem fair that $2,460,- 
000 should go to a project that is subject 
to consideration by the Public Works 
Committee on this House for the deau- 
thorization. ‘ 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Does the 
gentleman know that $1,000,600 annually 
can be saved on account of four floods 
a year on the land extending from Au- 
gusta, Ga., to Savannah, a distance of 
202 miles, involving 241,000 acres of land; 
that it will save that amount of money, 
and General Wheeler said it could be 
paid for in 10 years? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I do not doubt 
that at all, and that same amount of 
money could be saved if the dam was 
built by private interests as well as by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. But the pri- 
vate interests will not do it. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I beg the gen- 
tleman’s pardon. I have heard testi- 
mony to the contrary. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The gentle- 
man just heard what the private power 
companies had to say. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. No; I beg the 
gentleman’s pardon. I heard the com- 
mon ordinary citizens, the people who 
prided themselves on being common or- 
dinary citizens, the duly elected officials 
in the counties concerned, who came be- 
fore the committee and said they were 
representing the interests of the com- 
mon people and wanted that dam to be 
deauthorized. 

Another project which the committee 
has been very generous with and which 
is subject to deauthorization before the 
committee I am a member of, is the Dil- 
lon Reservoir in Ohio where this com- 
mittee recommended $2,000,000. Now, I 
do not want to take any money from 
Clark Hill nor do I want to take any 
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money from Dillon Reservoir, but I do 
think that in the economy that this com- 
mittee has exercised in appropriating 
funds for Los Angeles County, they have 
overlooked the fact—and I think I am 
fair in stating—that we are justified in 
receiving more than has been allowed, 
when they allow some $4,264,000 for two 
other projects that are subject to de- 
authorization. 

The total amount in this bill for flood 
control in Los Angeles County is $3,299,- 
000. At the rate of the authorizations 
that have already passed this House and 
come before the Committee on Appro- 
priations for consideration it will take 50 
years for Los Angeles County to meet the 
comprehensive flood control plan that 
the United States Army engineers have 
outlined to protect the life, limb, and 
property in southern California. Let me 
tell you that as far as the life, limb, and 
property in southern California is con- 
cerned, what I mean is this, that it affects 
thousands and thousands, yes, 3,000,000 
and more population in Los Angeles 
County, growing at the rate of 20,000 a 
month, coming there from the various 
States of the Union. That is an actual 
count at the border, at the agricultural 
check stations, showing that the people 
from all parts of the United States are 
flooding in there to live. 

Now, gentlemen, I think that in fair- 
ness the Members of the House will agree 
that the amount of money allowed here 
is not fair to Los Angeles County. I 
trust that when this bill goes to the Sen- 
ate there will be some consideration 
given to some of these projects that were 
so badly neglected in this bill. As to the 
Santa Fe Reservoir in Los Angeles 
County, I will say that the committee did 
meet the recommendation of the Army 
engineers. They appropriated $730,000 
for that project, and with the $40,000 
unexpended from last year it will carry 
along. But they did nothing about the 
Tujunga Wash, which is an important 
development in Los Angeles County. It 
is not even mentioned in your report. 
The Lopez fiood-control basin, which was 
an important project there, the Tujunga 
Wash channel, the Burbank western 
project and other parts along the San 
Gabriel River are not included in this 
appropriation, for which of course they 
allowed nothing. The chairman ac- 
counted for the reason this morning. 
They allowed nothing for Whittier Nar- 
rows Dam, which affects a population of 
half a million people immediately below 
in the area in the southeast part of Los 
Angeles County toward Long Beach. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, we 
down at the mouth of the Mississippi 
Valley, of course, are as vitally interested 
in flood control as is any section of the 
country. We are alsc vitally interested 


in the development of rivers and harbors. 


I am disappointed in this bill, espe- 
cially in one item in the bill. This one 
item which I am especially disappointed 
in has reference to future planning. 
This means that over a long period of 
years there will be a slow-up in the pro- 
gram of development of rivers and har- 
bors and in flood control. The reducing 
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of one item from $2,500,000 to $1,250,000 
for planning, and this covers 20 items of 
planning, will have the effect of retard- 
ing the whole program of rivers and har- 
bors development over a long period of 
years. I had hoped that the committee 
might see fit in its wisdom to include this 
item at least to the full amount recom- 
mended by the Army engineers. 

Mr. Chairman, the express purpose of 
my taking the floor at this time is to 
mention something to this committee in 
which I think this committee especially 
is fundamentally interested. It is in ref- 
erence to the item we placed in the Army 
personnel bill of 1947 which passed the 
House of Representatives the other day. 
I think it is an unfortunate item and a 
mistake, because this item n that com- 
prehensive Army personnel bill specifi- 
cally affects the organization of the 
Army engineers. That one item, while it 
is written in a generic manner covering 
all branches of the Army service, will 
have this effect upon the engineers: It 
means that in the future there is no re- 
quirement that the Chief uf the United 
States Army engineers, who is charged 
with the responsibility of the work we are 
now discussing, must be an engineer. In 
future, the Chief of Army Engineers un- 
der that bill, if it becomes law, may be 
an infantry man, he may be an artillery 
man, he may be from any other branch 
of the service, yet his responsibility is go- 
ing to be to see that the work of the En- 
gineer Corps of the Army is carried out. 
I think that is a big mistake. I hope the 
Senate will rectify the mistake so we can 
prevent it from becoming law. 


Even more important than that, Mr. 
Chairman, is a provision in the saine bill 
which states that a vacancy in the office 
of Chief of Army Engineers must be filled 
by an officer having the rank of a general 
officer in the Army, in other words, ma- 
jor general. It means that a major gen- 
eral in the Army will be transferred over 
to the position of Chief of Engineers. 
Offhand, that does not look so bad, but 
if you will consider just how the engi- 
neers have worked over a period of more 
than 100 years you will understand the 
importance of it. The United States 
Army Engineer Corps was founded and 
organized by George Washington him- 
self at a time when the British were mov- 
ing down through New Jersey, in the 
dark hours of the American Revolution. 
Since then it has functioned in th. man- 
ve as indicated by General Washing- 

on. 

Under the operation of the engineers 
as presently functioning, the Chief of 
Engineers is often taken from the field 
offices of the engineers. In other words, 
let us say you have a district office of the 
United States Engineers down in your 
territory. The head of that office may 
be doing a brilliant job in flood-control 
work and in rivers and harbors work. He 
may be a lieutenant colonel, under the 
present law, with 28 years service; and 
if he is doing such a magnificent job, if 
he is satisfying the country and pleas- 
ing the people and getting the result 
Congress intends, he has a chance to be 
elevated to the position of Chief of Engi- 
neers. Under the bill which passed the 
House the other day that cannot be done. 
No longer can the head of the district 
offices or the field offices of engineers 
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look for an immediate promotion from 
that grade to that of Chief of Engineers 
or Assistant Chief of Engineers. They 
must work up in the regular way until 
they have become a general officer or a 
major general and then be transferred 
over to the position of Chief of Engineers. 
I think that is going to hurt the morale 
of the engineers. I think that is going 
to hurt the morale oi the people con- 
nected with the rivers and harbors flood- 
control work. 

Therefore, I have taken this time to 
protest that particular provision of the 
bill which was passed the other day and 
to express the hope that the other body 
may see fit to make a change in that 
provision. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I note 
with great regret that the Whittier Nar- 
rows Dam project has not been recog- 
nized in this bill for 1948 appropriations. 
It is difficult to discover any project 
under flood control which is of more 
vital importance.to a community than is 
this Whittier Narrows project to the 
city of Long Beach and its immediate 
surroundings. 

Few realize the configuration of the 
land in this section of southern Califor- 
nia. Few understand that we have a 
great plain extending from the moun- 
tains on the north for about 40 miles to 
the Pacific Ocean on the south. Natural 
drainage is largely lacking on this flat 
area and when a sudden heavy down- 
pour occurs the floodwaters rushing to 
the sea sometimes sweep all before them. 

In an effort to alleviate these condi- 
tions, the Army engineers have worked 
out a comprehensive plan for improving 
fiood-control channels—for putting in 
dams or other controls where needed. 
Whittier Narrows Dam is an integral 
part of one of these flood-control sys- 
tems and failure to construct that dam is 
endangering the homes of tens of thou- 
sands of Americans living along the San 
Gabriel River. 

Disastrous floods in the Long Beach 
area are not just dreams or figments of 
the imagination. We have had these 
floods. We have seen the land covered 
with floodwaters almost as far as one 
can see. We have suffered loss of life 
and heavy damage even during recent 
years, and one does not know when such 
losses may come again. 

Many of the people who now live in 
floodable areas bought their homes dur- 
ing war years without having any knowl- 
edge of the danger of flooding in their 
areas. They came to southern Califor- 
nia because their services were needed 
by the Government in the conduct of the 
war. They had no choice as to where 
they could settle. They are in their pres- 
ent homes because of imperative govern- 
mental needs. It is the duty of this 
same Government to give them such pro- 
tection as may be possible both in their 
persons and in their property. Mr. 
Chairman, I am sorry that this bill does 
not carry an appropriation for the Whit- 
tier Narrows Dam. I hope most sin- 
cerely that the committee will see fit to 
have such an appropriation in the next 
bill of this character. 
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Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to thank the chairman of this sub- 
committee for granting me this time to 
speak on the pending bill, H. R. 4002. 
I especially wish to compliment this sub- 
committee for the care and attention 
that has been given to this measure, and 
to the many and various items included 
therein. One of the projects included in 
this measure is an item of $60,000 for the 
completion of a flood-control project in 
the city of Muncie, Ind., which is within 


the Tenth Congressional District of In- 


diana. That being in the district which 
I have the honor to represent, I am very 
familiar with this project. It is located 
in Delaware County, and on both sides 
of the West Fork of White River, and 
this project is located 322 miles above the 
mouth of that river. White River runs 
directly through the city of Muncie, and 
for many long years flood control has 
been one of the very serious problems. 
During high water much damage is done 
to that city and to the surrounding com- 
munities. A large amount of channel 
excavation is required, and the construc- 
tion of some 15,000 feet of boulevard 
levee is required, together with the con- 
struction of concrete walls and four 
pumping plants. When this flood-con- 
trol project is completed, it is estimated 
that this will fully protect both the busi- 
ness and residential sections of this 
rather large city, and that it will also 
protect the surrounding communities. 

Mr. Chairman, much of this work is 
already completed, and the rather small 
amount of money contained in this bill 
is requested in order that this project 
may be completed, and the flood waters 
controlled in that city and in its vicinity. 

In order to review the need and neces- 
sity of this project, may I say that the 
city of Muncie has a population of ap- 
proximately 70,000 people. This river 
passes through this city quite near the 
business section, and, also, it passes 
through one of the very fine residential 
sections of this city. When floods come 
both of these sections of this fine city— 
which has been denominated as the typi- 
cal American city—are flooded, and 
much damage is done. The completion 
of this project will prevent this occur- 
rence, and it will protect the people from 
suffering the damages they have suffered 
in the past. I am happy that this item 
is included in this measure, as it is de- 
served and greatly needed. It is my hope 
that this measure is passed today and 
that this item for flood control will be 
retained in this measure. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. MURDOCK]. : 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, there 
are many items no doubt scattered 
throughout the entire country that Mem- 
bers would like to see included in this bill 
which are not included. Some of these 
are large items and some are small items. 
I am assuming that many that might be 
included in the bill have not been in- 
cluded because some part of the prelimi- 
nary report has not been completed in 
time for the committee to act thereon. 
This is probably the case with a flood- 
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control project involving Tucson, Ariz. I 
know that the need for that particular 
project is great, and I would like to see 
all the various steps which are required 
by law taken so as to make this project 
eligible for inclusion in the flood control 
part of this bill. 

I think the various steps which the law 
now requires to make flood-control proj- 
ects eligible for consideration are wise 
steps. These necessary examinations 
and surveys and approvals all tend to 
eliminate possible pork-barrel features 
which have a tendency to creep into such 
bills as the one before us today. Every 
step from the surveys by the Army engi- 
neers down to the submission of reports 
to the committees in the preparation of 
a bill all help to make successful projects 
appear feasible and to screen meritorious 
projects from those of lesser merit. 
Therefore I approve of the policy which 
we follow. 

Sometimes, however, after the Army 
engineers have made their studies an 
intermediate step is found to be missing 
and thus the committee is unable to in- 
clude that project in the flood-control 
bill. I had a case of that sort a few 
years ago with regard to a flood-control 
project on the Little Colorado River at 
Holbrook, Ariz. On that occasion, find- 
ing that only one of the intermediate 
steps had been delayed after the Army 
engineers had completed their survey and 
stated the great necessity for the pro- 
tective work, I called attention to it in 
the House and the Arizona Senators 
completed the process and included the 
appropriation necessary. I do not know 
that the conditions are such as to per- 
mit that to be done in this bill with refer- 
ence to this flood-control matter at Tuc- 
son, Ariz., but I regard the need of it 
as great. It may be that the Senate can 
include the item to protect Tucson which 
I do not find incorporated in this bill. 

The city of Tucson, Ariz. occupies a 
unique place geographically. It is al- 
most entirely surrounded by mountains 
and yet it lies on the level plain of the 
Santa Cruz River, which is a tributary 
of the Gila River. Most of the year the 
Santa Cruz River is as dry as a bone. In 
fact, its waters lose themselves in the 
desert plain and the location of the river 
can scarcely be traced on the surface. 
The whole area including and surround- 
ing the city of Tucson is subject to cloud- 
bursts and violent rains at times, and on 
such occasions great destruction of prop- 
erty is wrought, and sometimes lives are 
lost, and always lives are jeopardized. 

Such floods more recently occurred 
in August 1940, in September 1943, and 
in August 1945 in and near Tucson, 
causing evaluated damages of $320,000, 
together with very large intangible 
damages and the loss of 12 lives. Our 
own former colleague, Congressman 
J. Buell Snyder, now deceased, had his 
own life jeopardized a few years ago 
in one of those storms. The accident 
created in his mind a most unfavorable 
attitude toward Tucson, Ariz., although 
in every other respect he had entertained 
a most favorable attitude toward and 
feeling for that old pueblo in southern 
Arizona. 

The Army engineers have completed 
their survey on this project and submit- 
ted their reports in due form. That sur- 
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vey includes the estimated cost, 25 per- 
cent of which is to be borne by local 
contribution and 75 percent by the Fed- 
eral Government. Knowing the hazard 
to property and life which the present 
uncontrolled situation offers, I feel that 
true economy dictates the expenditure 
for this purpose as recommended by the 
engineers. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 


THE TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE INLAND WATERWAY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire at this time to talk to you about the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Inland Waterway. 

I shall offer an amendment at the 
proper time for funds to start the work 
on this, the most important inland wat- 
erway project that has ever been pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United 
States. 

As I pointed out to you a few days ago, 
for 200 years the American people have 
been virtually denied the use of the Mis- 
Sissippi River, because of their inability 
to stem the swift tide of that stream for 
upbound traffic. Only recently the busi- 
nessmen along the Ohio River were look- 
ing for an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean 
so they might escape the penalties of 
this devastating current. 

For more than 100 years engineers 
have tried to develop a slack water route 
connecting the Tennessee River and the 
Gulf of Mexico by way of the Tombigbee 
River. 

If you remember, the Tennessee’ River 
flows in a southwesterly direction to 
about Guntersville, thence westward to 
the Mississippi State line, then turns 
northward and flows 215 miles to where 
it empties into the Ohio River at Padu- 
cah. From Paducah the Ohio flows west, 
or southwest, 47 miles and empties into 
the Mississippi at Cairo. 

Until recently the engineers were un- 
able to find a way to connect the Tom- 
bigbee with the Tennessee without locks 
going up from the Tennessee and also 
locks going up from the Tombigbee. The 
two streams were separated by a sand 
ridge about 25 miles wide and there was 
no water supply at the summit. You 
cannot operate locks to lift water traffic 
to a higher level unless you have a water 
supply at the summit. Those of you 
who have seen the Panama Canal re- 
member that we changed the course of 
the Chagres River and turned it into 
Gatun Lake in order to provide a water 
supply at the summit of the Panama 
Canal project, 85 feet above sea level. 

In 1938 the Tennessee Valley Authority 
built the Pickwick Dam on the Tennessee 
River, just below the mouth of Yellow 
Creek where this proposed project joins 
the Tennessee. That raised the water 
level at the mouth of Yellow Creek about 
55 feet. The Army engineers were 
called upon to make a new survey, and 
they came back the most enthusiastic 
group I have ever seen. They said, We 
find now that we can cut through the 
sand ridge separating the Tennessee 
River from the Tombigbee 25 miles away, 
and put the summit of this project in the 
Tennessee River.” That project was 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers, 
authorized by a vote of both Houses of 
Congress and signed by the President. 
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The Tennessee River at one time prob- 
ably flowed down the Tombigbee Valley. 
Hernando De Soto, who discovered the 
Tennessee River up near its source, fol- 
lowed it down to the present site of 
Guntersville where he left it and went 
South. When he later discovered the 
Mississippi he thought it was the same 
stream. He published a map showing 
the Tennessee curving southward and 
flowing down the present course of the 
Mississippi. It never occurred to him 
that the Tennessee would turn north 
and flow in that direction for hundreds 
of miles. 

Some upheaval in prehistoric times 
seems to have lifted that grounc up and 
turned the Tennessee north, to where it 
flows into the Ohio River at Paducah. 

The Tennessee River at the mouth of 
Yellow Creek is 100 feet above the 
Tombigbee, where it is formed by the 
confluence of Brown and Mackeys 
Creeks less than 25 miles away. So by 
cutting through this sand ridge and 
building locks and dams from the mouth 
of the Warrioi River up to the Ten- 
nessee, they can put the summit of this 
project in the Tennessee River and pro- 
vide a slack-water route up the Tombig- 
bee 481 miles from Mobile into the Ten- 
nessee and then a downstream route 215 
miles on the Tennessee River to Paducah 
and then down the Ohio 47 miles to 
Cairo, III. 

If you will turn to page 7911 of yes- 
terday’s Rxconp, you will find a table 
showing what this means. My time is 
limited, so I am going to talk to you in 
terms we can all understand. 

From Cairo, Ill., to New Orleans down 
the Mississippi River 869 miles, then 156 
miles across to Mobile, along the inter- 
coastal waterway, which is slack water, 
then 481 miles up this proposed Tom- 
bigbee inland waterway, through slack 
water, to the Tennessee River, then 262 
miles downstream to Cairo, III., a vessel 
or a barge from Cairo, or Paducah, mak- 
ing the round trip would travel 1,768 
miles. Of that 1,768 miles, with this 
new development, 1,131 miles of it, or 
approximately two-thirds of the way, 
would be downstream, and the rest of it 
would be in slack water. 

General Robins said to the Senate 
committee that if he were to promise 
to provide a slack water route all the way 
up the Mississippi to Cairo, just as if it 
were across the Gulf of Mexico, all the 
way up and back, they would throw up 
their hats and shout. 

But, he said, “This is infinitely better, 
because,” he said, “we give you a slack- 
water route up to the Tennessee, and 
then a downstream route to Cairo, 262 
miles, and save the swift current of the 
Mississippi for the downstream traffic.” 

As it is today, your vessels cannot go 
back up the Mississippi River, except 
at tremendous expense. 

I have here some photographs which 
were supplied me by the Army engineers. 
You will notice one of these barges is 
coming down from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
down the Ohio River. It is loaded with 
14,000 tons of freight. When that 
barge gets to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River, or to New Orleans, with that 
stream raging as it is today, it is practi- 
cally paralyzed so far as returning up the 
Mississipi River is concerned. The same 
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thing is true of this 14,000-ton barge com- 
ing down from Chicago. Here is one 
from Detroit, loaded with automobiles 
and automobile parts. Here is one prob- 
ably coming down the Missouri River, 
probably from Omaha or Kansas City or 
down the Mississippi from St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, or St. Louis loaded with 14,000 
tons of freight. 

If they desire to take back the raw 
materials, cotton, cottonseed, or cotton- 
seed meal and hulls, oil, lumber, bauxite, 
sea foods, tropical fruits, or other raw 
materials, if they are so loaded and un- 
dertake to go back, here is the difference 
they would pay: 

Let us take a 14,000-ton barge. We 
will say it is returning from New 
Orleans to Cairo. To go across along 
the slack-water route from New Or- 
leans to Mobile, up this slack-water route 
to the Tennessee River, and then down- 
stream to Cairo, III., the saving would 
amount to $9,800; and if it were just 
going to Paducah, or any point on the 
upper Ohio, it would save $11,760. 

Such a barge load going from Mobile 
up the Tombigbee to the Tennessee and 
then downstream to Cairo would save 
$20,000 on its fuel bill aione. 

If that barge were going from Mobile 
to Paducah, Ky., Pittsburgh, Pa., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., Cincinnati, Ohio, or to any 
other point on the Ohio River, it would 
save $22,120 on its fuel bill alone. 

There is not another project—and I 
am quoting the words of the Army engi- 
neers—there is not another project on 
the face of the earth, or a place where 
one can be constructed, where the traffic 
can be transferred from one major 
watershed to another with so little cost, 
so much ease, and such tremendous sav- 
ings in transportation costs and dis- 
tances. The nearest we have found is 
the connection between the Don and 
the Volga Rivers in Russia, and even 
that does not have the benefit of a down- 
stream route for approximately two- 
thirds of the round trip. 

In addition, we have right here on 
the Tennessee River the greatest defense 
project the world has ever known, Oak 
Ridge, covering 70 square miles, where 
our atomic bombs are made. That is 
the project on which we are going to 
have to rely for our national defense in 
case of attack probably for generations 
to come. Not a man in this House 
knows the number of thousands, or mil- 
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lions, of tons of raw materials that have 
to be brought in for that purpose. This 
short water route will cut the water dis- 
tance from Oak Ridge to Mobile by more 
than 800 miles. 

Suppose you are going from Mobile 
with a load of materials for Oak Ridge; 
let us see how you would go. You would 
go along the intercoastal slack water 
route 156 miles to New Orleans, then you 
would have to fight the swift current on 


the Mississippi River all the way to. 


Cairo, III., 869 miles, go up the Ohio 
River 47 miles to Paducah and then 
up the Tennessee 215 miles to the 
mouth of Yellow Creek, where this proj- 
ect intersects the Tennessee River which 
point you could have reached by moving 
481 miles in slack water from Mobile up 
the Tombigbee along this new route. 

I repeat, there is not another project 
like it on earth. 

What we want is funds with which to 
begin this construction. With the dev- 
astating floods that periodically occur 
on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, with the need for their control 
and for the development of these water- 
ways, I have no patience with this policy 
of pouring billions of dollars into the cof- 
fers of Europe, and denying funds with 
which to develop our own resources or 
protect our own people. 

All we are asking is that you give us 
a reasonable amount to begin this con- 
struction in order that you may put us 
one or 2 years ahead of what we would 
be if we waited until the next Congress 
for this appropriation. 

This project has already been ap- 
proved. It was approved by the House 
in 1946. It went over to the Senate and 
it was approved by the Senate by more 
than 2 to 1—44 to 21 and signed by the 
President. 

This project is just as sure to be con- 
structed as night follows day. All the 
forces of the opposition could not take 
this project off the statute book and 
thereby deny this relief to the shippers 
in the great Mississippi Valley extending 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Sioux City, Iowa, 
from Chicago, III., to El Paso, Tex., and 
from Minneapolis and St. Louis to New 
Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala. 

The sooner this project is constructed 
the sooner your people will reap the bene- 
fits, and I am speaking of the people of 
Michigan and Illinois who shipped these 
boat loads of automobiles and other ma- 
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terials down the Mississippi River; I 
am speaking of the people of Pennsyl- 
vania whose vessels come down the Ohio 
River; I am speaking of the people of 
Minnesota whose material comes down 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis; I am 
speaking of the people of Iowa and Ne- 
braska whose wheat we buy and with 
whom we exchange oil, lumber, and other 
products; I am speaking of the people 
of those great middle western States 
between the Allegheny and the Rocky 
Mountains, or the Cascades, and between 
the Great Lakes and the Gulf. 

I urge you to join me when the time 
comes to adopt an amendment that will 
give us a start in building the greatest 
transportation project ever proposed on 
any river system throughout the entire 
world. 

Mr. McDOWELL. How much money 
is involved? 

Mr. RANKIN, The cost of the entire 
project is estimated to be $116,000,000, to 
be spent over a period of 5 or 6 years, 

The Army engineers testified before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee that they 
ought to have $9,000,000 to begin with. 
But we decided that to carry on this work 
until the next Congress, they can get 
along with $3,000,000. Therefore, I shall 
offer an amendment for that amount. 

Iam not for burdening the Treasury, I 
am not after piling upon a national debt, 
but I am tremendously interested in de- 
veloping our national resources to take 
care of the American people now and 
for all time to come. 

I am taking the same attitude I took 
on the construction of the Cape Cod Ca- 
nal; I am taking the same attitude I took 
on the development of the Columbia 
River, and the Central Valley project in 
California. I am taking the same atti- 
tude I took on the developing of the TVA 
and the Arkansas and Missouri Rivers 
projects. 

This is one project the construction of 
which we cannot afford to postpone; be- 
cause the longer we delay the longer the 
American people will be denied its 
benefits. 

Every year this construction is delayed 
will cost our people untold millions of 
dollars, to say nothing of the efiect on 
our national defense. Let us start work 
on it now. 

Here is the table showing what the 
saving of this great project would 
amount to for up-bound traffic. 
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As I said, it is the greatest project of 
its kind ever proposed, and the sooner it 
is constructed the better it will be for the 
people of the entire Nation. 

I hope you will all support my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina for granting me this time. I am not 
going to talk about rivers, but I am going 
to talk about a matter which deeply af- 
fects our country. I would not intrude 
at this time upon you if I did not feel the 
remarks I am about to make concern a 
matter of great general interest. 

Back in 1929, and for a decade prior 
thereto, we had a period of very unusual 
prosperity. During that period all over 
the Middle West thousands upon thou- 
sands of farmers had grown well to do, 
had retired, and had gone to the west 
coast to spend their last years in that 
balmy climate out there in California, 
In 1929 the great depression was sud- 
denly upon us. There is an old saying 
that “where dead meat lies the vultures 
gather.” 

As I say, thousands upon thousands 
of these good industrious farmers had 
moved to the west coast. A man who 
lived out there on the west coast—a 
shrewd, aggressive promoter—saw in that 
situation a chance to make a fortune. 
He bought a strip of sandy land along the 
coast; he planted it, divided it up, and 
put out some propaganda with the idea 
this land was going to be immensely valu- 

able. So for a period of time he and 
those employed by him were very busy 
contacting these retired farmers, fleecing 
some of them out of the farms they had 
left in the Middle West and trading them 
in return this land which it was pictured 
suddenly was to become very valuable. 

The Townsend movement had grown 
by leaps and bounds and had come to 
the attention of the Congress in those 
days. Time magazine had just chal- 
lenged it and described it as the major 
Fascist threat to the American form of 
government. Many of you who were in 
Congress then were the recipients of 
thousands of cards and letters and tele- 
grams of a very threatening nature de- 
manding that you come out for the Town- 
send plan. 

In addition to the propaganda letters, 
cards, and telegrams which were coming 
to the Members of Congress, there began 
also to come in from people all over the 
country, stories of some of the shameful 
things that were perpetrated by this 
band of racketeers who were running the 
so-called Townsend movement. At that 


time, I introduced in the House a resolu- 


tion to investigate. The resolution was 
adopted by the House with only four 
votes against it. The Speaker of the 
House appointed an investigating com- 
mittee consisting of eight Members, four 
of whom were Republicans and four were 
Democrats. I had the honor of serving 
as the chairman of that committee. For 
many months this committee worked 
tirelessly. We took thousands of pages 
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of testimony. Many of Dr. Townsend’s 
former associates in his organization 
came forward under oath and testified. 
Their testimony together portrayed a 
story of the most shameless abuse of 
trusting old people. It disclosed the ugly 
past of a number of Dr. Townsend’s 
closest associates, some of whom had 
criminal records of a disgusting char- 
acter. One of the highlights of the in- 
vestigation was the fact that Dr. Town- 
send was cited for contempt by the House 
of Representatives. He was prosecuted 
and convicted in the United States Dis- 
trict Court and sentenced to serve a term 
in jail. At the time of his conviction, 
he and his associates were making elabo- 
rate plans to portray him in the role of 
a martyr and to raise vast sums of money 
for his release. Much to the disappoint- 
ment of himself and his associates, the 
President of the United States pardoned 
him at my request. I was moved to make 
this request of the President because I 
was opposed to seeing Dr. Townsend and 
his associates use this proposed synthetic 
martyrdom as another device through 
which to fleece his trusting followers of 
further sums. 

During the course of the investigation 
it was learned that Dr. Townsend had 
been employed by the promoter who had 
made a fortune at the expense of these 
midwestern farmers. As time went on 
the land racket was beginning to wear 
off a little, and Dr. Townsend and his 
partner conceived the idea that there 
was a iaore lucrative field, so they got 
busy. They organized a corporation 
and Dr. Townsend took half of the stock 
and his partner took half of it. One 
share, to qualify him as a director of 
the corporation was given to a brother of 
Dr. Townsend, who was working as a 
hotel porter out in Los Angeles. They 
started preaching the so-called doctrine 
of Townsendism. Discouraged people 
from all over the country began to flock 
in contributing their little mite, and it 
was not long until that organization was 
taking ‘n something like $150,000 a 
month. It was not very long until that 
movement, like other movements, at- 
tracted its racketeers, in addition to 
those who started it. A man by the 
name of Margett on the west coast be- 
came Townsend’s manager for all that 
great west coast area. Margett was well 
known to the authorities of the law. 
He had been indicted for accepting the 
earnings of a prostitute. He had been 
the head of a big rug and jewelry steal- 
ing ring. He was at the head of a dope 
smuggling ring. During the First World 
War he was at the head of a bootlegging 
ring, and at that time the papers up in 
Seattle were filled with front-page items 
of gun battles between his outfit and 
another one. But when he hooked up 
with Dr. Townsend, he proclaimed him- 
self a super Av™ierican. He had been 
born in Vilna, Russia. He denied his 
birth in Russia. This, however, was 
later proved under his own signature. 
But, he became the dominating figure 
for a while in the Townsend movement. 

I wish that I had more time, but my 
time is limited, and I just want to call 
your attention to the fact that for the 
first time in years around Washington 
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we heard a lot last week about the Town- 
send movement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman three additional minutes. 

Mr. BELL. When Dr. Townsend was 
in town last week with about 3,000 people, 
I saw many of them; they looked like 
fine, good people, apparently they 
believed in Dr. Townsend just like those 
poor people did who were fleeced 10 
years ago. 

I picked up a copy of the Washington 
Post the other morning and I read this 
short article quoting Dr. Townsend at a 
meeting held down here at the Uline 
Arena: 

“Many voters have lost falth in the sin- 
cerity of both of the old parties. 

“The good old American game of cops and 
robbers,” he continued, “is being replaced by 
a new one called Commies and Reaction- 
aries and both these names are often mis- 
applied.” 

Through most of his speech, Dr. Townsend 
waged a recurrent attack on Representative 
Jonn C. BUTLER, Republican, New York, who, 
he said “would deprive this organization of 
its right to free speech and a free and un- 
trammeled press.” Representative BUTLER, he 
asserted, had called him a Communist and 
the Townsend group communistic in a 
“skulking cowardly assault upon our patri- 

“The old-age pension planner declared that 
when banks and other financial institutions 
abuse, for private profit, their usurped power 
over the people's credit, we attack—and we 
shall continue to attack and attack and 
attack, 

“If these things be communism make the 
most of it,” he challenged. 


The doctor has been proclaiming his 
patriotism for many years, but I want to 
say to you gentlemen here today that 
although Dr. Townsend sold his plan to 
those poor, innocent, old folks to the tune 
of $150,000 a month in those days, and 
although he held his meetings in 
churches and proclaimed himself a super 
American he has never hesitated for one 
moment to cooperate with those agents 
of Russia who have been attempting to 
destroy this country, if it was to Dr. 
Townsend's financial profit to do so. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the Town- 
send Weekly under date of Monday, July 
29, 1935. Here on page 14 of the Town- 
send Weekly is almost a half-page ad put 
in by the agents of Communist Russia. 
They are offering a free trip to Russia 
for the man on the West coast who or- 
ganizes the biggest Communist club. 
They are peddling Communist literature. 
There on the face of this page in the 
Townsend Weekly you see frontispiece 
pictures of Communist magazines, sell- 
ing their diabolical doctrines to poor in- 
nocent unthinking people of America, 
attempting to destroy the rights and 
privileges of the people of this country 
under the guise of doing something good. 

It has been some time since that in- 
vestigation took place. Many of the 
gentlemen and ladies of this body have 
become members since then. In view of 
the recent activities of that organiza- 
tion, in view of the recent statement of 
Dr. Townsend indicating that he is going 
to join hands with Henry Wallace and 
his fellow travelers in a third party 
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movement, I think it is high time that 
the people of this country know some- 
thing about the record that was made 
back there a decade ago. 


I insert in the Record at this point 
having just obtained unanimous consent 
to do so—the page from the Townsend 
Weekly which I exhibited during the 
course of my remarks: 

Waar Do You REALLY Know Asout Russia? 


Regardless of what political views one may 
hold, every intelligent person is tremendously 
interested in what really is going on in the 
Soviet Union. More than anything else, it is 
important to know the truth. At the present 
time a campaign of slanders and lies unpar- 
alleled in the history of publishing is being 
conducted against the Soviet Union by a 
number of leading American publishers. 

Soviet Russia Today is a monthly magazine, 
devoted entirely to spreading truthful, fac- 
tual information about the Soviet Union. It 
is the only magazine of its kind in the United 
States. Each issue contains numerous arti- 
cles by world-famous authorities which de- 
pict clearly the great advancement of the 
Soviet workers, of their struggles to build a 
Socialist society. Learn why workers in the 
Soviet Union have full social insurance, need 
fear no insecurity in their old age, have vaca- 
tions with pay. Learn why wages mount 
constantly as living costs drop. Read the 
truth about the Soviet Union. 

WHO LIES AND WHY? 

You should know why lies are published 
against the Soviet Union because these lies 
may affect you directly. Find out why they 
lie. Read and subscribe to the profusely il- 
lustrated monthly magazine, Soviet Russia 
Today. Regular price, $1 a year. 

FREE TRIP TO THE SOVIET UNION 

Right now this magazine is holding a con- 
test which you may easily win. The first 
prize is a free trip to the Soviet Union. Send 
us $1 today and we will enter your subscrip- 
tion for a whole year to this splendid maga- 
zine. We will also send you free the two im- 
portant pamphlets shown above by Corliss 
Lamont, which will give you a complete un- 
derstanding of what is going on in the Soviet 
Union and why; and how it affects you. Send 
your order today. 

MAIL THIS COUPON 
Sovrr Russia TODAY, 
Desk 26, 824 Broadway, 
New York City: 

Enclosed is $1. Please send me a year’s 
subscription to Soviet Russia Today together 
with your two pamphlets, Socialist Planning 
in Soviet Russia and on Understanding Soviet 
Russia, by Corliss Lamont. Give me full de- 
tails of your contest in which I may win a 


free trip to the Soviet Union and $200 in 
cash prizes. 


Canada and foreign, $1.50 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. ELLIS I. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield so that I may pro- 
pound a question to the chairman? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MeGREGOR. On page 7 of the 
report is an item of $2,000,000 marked 
“Dillon Reservoir, Ohio.” It is my un- 
derstanding that no part of this money 
will be used for actual dam construction. 
It can only be used for the land and 
rough grading work that is necessary in 
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the relocating of the railroad. Is my un- 
derstanding correct? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I am in- 
terested today in a project in my own 
district, in Parkersburg, W. Va., a flood 
wall. May I say in the beginning that in 
the report there is listed $288,000 as un- 
expended money. Iam informed by the 
delegation that came here from Parkers- 
burg that the money has been expended 
in its entirety; there are no remaining 
funds from the past fiscal year. 

Our purpose in going before the com- 
mittee was to ask the committee not 
merely to allocate $300,000 toward the 
continuation of the construction of the 
wall, but to ask the committee to recom- 
mend the allotment of sufficient funds to 
insure the completion of the wall within 
the originally contemplated time, that is, 
December 31, 1948. The sum that will 
be required in these 2 years is approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. 

There is a situation prevailing there 
that, outside of the fact that we want a 
flood wall to protect the property of a 
great city, a great manufacturing center, 
from the damages of flood, we have a 
bond situation that is very involved and 
will cause the city a money loss and con- 
siderable trouble. Mr. Hoff, the flood- 
wall attorney, had a very concise state- 
ment on this feature of our difficulty. It 
is contained in the hearings, but they are 
very lengthy. I know a great many have 
not had the time to read them. I be- 
lieve I can save time and give you a better 
picture by quoting from the statement 
of Mr. Hoff: 


The factual, legal, and financial situation 
in reference to the Parkersburg flood wall is 
unique. There is no similar situation any- 
where else in the whole of the United States. 
That point will be elaborated. 

Irreparable injury and irretrievable finan- 
cial loss with no offsetting benefit will result 
to the city of Parkersburg if the partially 
constructed Parkersburg flood wall is not 
completed within the originally scheduled 
time; that is, December 31, 1948. 

The first and least-expensive section of the 
wall, an earthen dike, has been built. What 
remains to be done is a concrete and vastly 
more expensive portion of the wall, and pump 
stations. 

Parkersburg financed its part of the cost 
of the wall; that is, $300,000, for rights-of- 
way and clearing rights-of-way by the issu- 
ance and sale of flood-wall revenue bonds, 
pursuant to chapter 8 of the West Virginia 
Act of 1935, which are payable solely from 
charges against real property in the benefited 
areas and under applicable West Virginia lav 
such charges cannot be levied or collected 
until the wall is completed so as to protect 
the property charged. 

In reliance upon the Government’s assur- 
ances that the wall would be completed on 
or before December 31, 1948, Parkersburg 
made allowance for the nayment of interest 
during the construction period out of the 
bond proceeds, and made the bond maturi- 
ties begin in the year 1950, upon the theory 
that interest payments after the contem- 
plated construction period and bond matur- 
ities in 1950 and subsequent years could be 
met from charges collected beginning with 
the year 1949. 

This plan will be defeated if the funds are 
not made available to complete the wall on or 
before Dceember 31, 1948. 
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I might digress to explain that under West 
Virginia law and practice, taxes or charges— 
we call them charges here; we are obliged to 
do so, under West Virginia law—become a 
lien against the property as of the Ist day 
of January of a given year. They are col- 
lected, the first half, in October of that year, 
and the second half in May of the following 
year. But the benefit nust be there as of 
the 1st day of January of the year for which 
the tax or charge is levied; else it would be 
invalid under West Virginia law. 

If the wall is not completed on or before 
December 31, 1948, Parkersburg will have no 
further funds to meet interest payments and 
bond maturities in 1950 and subsequent 
years as its general tax revenues are exempt 
from such use by law, even if they were not 
most urgently required for other municipal 
purposes. 

If the wall is not completed on or before 
December 31, 1948, Parkersburg will be 
obliged to do one of two things: (1) Make 
default in the payment of its bonds, with 
ruinous attendant consequences, as it has 
never defaulted in the performance of any 
financial undertaking. 

Of course, an answer to that might be that 
the general credit of the city of Parkersburg 
is not pledged, but all that the investing 
public ever remembers is that they defaulted 
the bond issue. 

(2) Refinance the existing issue over a 
longer term and at prohibitively high loss 
and with a resultant irrecoverable loss of 
whatever interest there would be on $300,000, 
for whatever period of time completion is 
delayed. 

It is gravely doubtful whether a refinancing 
issue of flood-wall revenue bonds could be 
sold at all, as such bonds have never been 
popular with investors, and the very circum- 
stances here being discussed, such as uncer- 
tainty as to completion and completion date, 
would render such a refinancing bond issue 
particularly unattractive. 

These factors would make the new interest 
rate prohibitively high. We now have an 
interest rate of 2½ percent. But if we could 
not tell investors when charges could become 
effective, as we originally did, then they would 
say, 

“We do not know when or if we are ever 
going to get our money.” 

My judgment is, from some considerable 
experience with bond issues and the sale of 
municipal bonds, that such a refinancing 
bond issue would go begging at any price 
under the circumstances here obtained. 

The cost of refinancing and the interest 
paid during the period of delay in construc- 
tion would be irretrievable losses. In other 
words, we have borrowed $300,000 upon the 
theory that it was going to be utilized in dis- 
charging our part of the undertaking within 
as short a time as possible; and because of 
the delay, for whatever reason, if we have to 
pay interest on that money for a longer term 
than we contemplated, for those extra years 
the interest will be irrecoverable losses, 


At the rate of $300,000 annually and 
if conditions remain the same it would 
taken 10 years to complete the wall. 

This project was authorized in 1938 
and work started, I believe, in 1945. We 
are indeed sorry the committee has not 
fully appreciated our predicament. If 
this bill is not improved in the House to 
allow for a material increase in the allot- 
ment for Parkersburg it is our intention 
to appeal to the other body for relief. 
If we succeed there, and I believe we will, 
it is my prayer that the conferees, and 
in turn the House, will give our case their 
approval. If the Congress fails in this 
they will do great injury to a community 
which was not intended when the flood 
wall was authorized. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Bosces]. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, the people whom I have the honor 
to represent naturally have a very vital 
interest in the legislation now pending 
before the committee. My distinguished 
colleague from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN ] 
a few moments ago, talking in behalf of 
the Tombigbee project, had here for the 
benefit of the Members of the House a 
very splendid map. That map, if you 
looked at it very carefully, traced the 
tremendous amotint of water which flows 
into the Father of Waters, the Mississippi, 
which eventually flows past my front 
door in the old city of New Orleans. 

The Mississippi River, as all of you 
know, is a fabulous river. It is steeped 
in tradition and charm and commerce 
and industry. More than that, it is a 
very vital river because it drains about 
two-thirds of the entire continental 
United States. But it is also treacherous 
and, when in flood, endangers lives and 
property. Sooner or later every drop of 
that water must go down its long tor- 
tuous path and into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Naturally, I say, the people of New Or- 
leans who have lived with that river, 
fought that river, and made their living 
out of that river, are vitally interested 
in this legislation. I stand here today, 
not in criticism of the committee which 
has brought out this bill. I think the 
committee has done a splendid job but 
I say, advisedly, it is with regret that I 
have read the recommendations of the 
Bureau of the Budget on the projects, 
both for new projects and for mainte- 
nance in the lower Mississippi Valley. I 
think those recommendations are a step 
backward. In approving today only $24,- 
000,000 for the entire lower Mississippi 
Valley area, we are being very short- 
sighted. We are taking chances that 
we can ill afford to take. I realize the 
arguments that have been made and I 
realize their validity. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, it is one of 
our duties to know something about the 
costs of construction. I know the cost 
of labor and maintenance is up all over 
the United States. I believe the Chief 
of Engineers testified that costs were up 
about 70 percent. But nevertheless, 
floods, rivers, rains, snow, and ice do not 
wait for construction costs to come down. 
It has taken us many, Many, many years 
to develop the system of flood control 
which we now enjoy in the lower valley. 
This inadequate appropriation puts us in 
@ position of danger, the like of which 
we have not experienced for many years. 

I could cite many examples. I could 
talk about specific projects in my own 
area which have been pending for as 
long as 10 years. One of the famous 
projects completed by the engineers was 
the Bonnet Carre spillway, which cuts off 
the Mississippi River about 25 miles north 
of New Orleans and diverts the water out 
into Lake Pontchartrain and finally 
eliminates it into the Gulf of Mexico 
through two famous passes, Chef Men- 
teur and Rigolets. 

That spillway has been opened twice. 
On both occasions as the floodwaters of 
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the Mississippi emptied into Lake Pont- 
chartrain, about 200,000 people living in 
my congressional district have been en- 
dangered, and many millions of dollars 
worth of property has been endangered. 


Despite the fact that the Army engineers 


have recommended that project, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget did not recommended 
it; so I am not critical of the committee 
today. 

I can cite another illustration: the 
great Morganza floodway. The intent of 
that floodway is to divert the waters of 
the Mississippi about 120 miles north of 
New Orleans out through the so-called 
Atchafalaya Basin. About 2 years ago 
the engineers were on the verge of open- 
ing that floodway. The Mississippi was 
at flood stage, and there was danger to 
millions upon millions of acres of the 
richest and finest alluvial land in the 
United States. Had that floodway been 
forced open, had the situation become so 
acute that it had to be opened, much of 
the southwestern section of Louisiana, 
including much of the sugar-producing 
area in that State, and much of the rice- 
producing area would have been flooded. 

This legislation today carries $200,000 
for work on the Morganza floodway. 
Despite the fact that hundreds upon 
hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
spent upon it, and if the time should ar- 
rive next spring that that floodway would 
have to be opened—and it is not ready 
to be opened—amillions upon millions, if 
not billions, of dollars of damage would 
be done throughout that entire area of 
the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boaes] 
has expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Scrivner]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. Scrivner] is recog- 
nized for 11 minutes. f 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
easy to understand why we are more 
flood conscious at this particular session 
of Congress than in previous ones, be- 
cause every time we pick up our papers 
from the home town we find headlines 
which say that hundreds of thousands of 
acres washed away; that this now is the 
worst flood in a period of 103 years of 
American history; and so it is that we 
are aware of the flood situation that 
exists in this country. 

I might say in passing just as a mat- 
ter of suggestion to the Members of the 
House that I realize the position they 
are in sometimes, but if they desire to 
cooperate with the committee and make 
its work easier and more proficient they 
might help us by trying to cut down the 
size of some of these large delegations 
which come from hundreds and even 
thousands of miles to appear before 
committees of Congress. You might 
just as well tell the folks back home that 
the committee is not swayed by the 
numbers that appear from the home 
town, nor is it influenced by the num- 
ber of letters or wires. Its judgment 
is based upon the facts. If you have 
some project you might better have some 
one man who is particularly conversant 
with the project who can answer ques- 
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tions that arise in the minds of the 
committee and can give us the informa- 
tion that we need. That will help us 
do a much better job. 

Some of you have undoubtedly, as 
have members of the committee, been 
criticized because these floods have 
occurred, they say, because Congress has 
not legislated enough money. In all 
fairness to Congress you should tell the 
folks that the bill we are working on 
now is the 1948 fiscal year bill. You 
might also refer them to page 204, con- 
tinuing over to page 208 of the hearings. 
There you will find a statement of the 
sums of money appropriated for rivers 
and harbors and flood control for the 
fiscal year 1947. You will find that in 
rivers and harbors they have had a little 
over $110,000,000, but the President— 
and where he gets the power I am still 
unable to find—the President placed a 
spending ceiling of $90,000,000 on the 
Engineers for those particular projects. 
Later, under pressure, I assume, he 
raised it to $105,000,000. Last year we 
provided the Engineers with $144,000,000 
appropriations and. $165,000,000 avail- 
able from the previous year, making a 
net available of $307,000,000; but if you 
will read the hearings you will find that 
the President placed a spending ceiling 
later raised to $190,000,000 on the Engi- 
neers for flood-control work. 

Therefore, some of the blame for 
some of these breaks that may have oc- 
curred in the levees should not be placed 
on the doorstep of the Congress which 
appropriated the money, but could well 
be placed upon the doorstep of 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue which did not per- 
mit the money to be spent for the pur- 
pose intended. 

You might also find by reading a little 
further that for the fiscal year 1948 and 
apparently regardless of this Congress 
which makes the appropriations, the 
President has set a tentative spending 
ceiling of $253,000,000. 

Going back to the matter of these dele- 
gations as they came before us there was 
not one of them but what painted a 
glowing picture of the returns that would 
come to the Government, but I must say 
that as I analyzed it the return to the 
Federal Government was either remote 
or too long delayed. Although some of 
these delegations would paint a very 
glowing picture of their particular proj- 
ect and how much it vould return, when 
we made inquiry of some of their repre- 
sentatives as to how much the local com- 
munity was going to invest in this par- 
ticular project, we found that it was not 
going to invest anything at all. We have 
had experience along this line for many 
years. In my own home town, Kansas 
City, Kans., which is right at the junc- 
tion of the Kansas and the Missouri and 
probably the third most critical point in 
the United States as far as floods are 
concerned, throughout that city and 
county drainage districts have been es- 
tablished and the people are spending 
their own money building levees and 
have been for scores of years. They will 
continue. to spend their own money, and 
they have no hesitation doing it, because 
they are willing to help themselves, and 
when somebody else helps them they can 
help themselves that much more. I 
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think that practice might well be fol- 
lowed throughout the Nation, because if 
these communities pur some of their own 
money in it you can be more assured that 
maybe it has some real value; otherwise 
I think we are justified in believing that 
some of these advantages that are point- 
ed out to us are nothing more than 
mirages. 

One other point I think might well be 
discussed is the fact that while these 
floods are serious, while they do great 
damage, there is a certain limit to the 
legislative right, and the financial ability 
of this Nation to meet all the requests 
that are being made on us. These dele- 
gations come not merely from the Missis- 
sippi Valley, for instance, and the Mis- 
souri Valley, but they are now coming 
from almost all over the United States. 
For instance, the small State of Ver- 
mont had floods that did more than 
$7,000,000 worth of damage in the last 
few weeks. That story is repeated all 
over the United States. 

If we had unlimited funds, if we had 
unlimited power, if we had unlimited 
resources and unlimited legislative au- 
thority, we could comply with many 
requests. As far as the pull on the heart- 
string is concerned, the pull was there. 
Of course, we sympathize with these 
groups. Their plight is pitiful, but with 
the emergency fund of $15,000,000 
recently appropriated and with the funds 
now available, many of these critical 
situations can be corrected during the 
coming fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DEANE]. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
digress for a moment I would like to 
join with my colleague, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS], and voice 
my deep concern over the proposed pro- 
motion system involving the Corps of 
Army Engineers which cleared this House 
within recent days. 

I voice the earnest hope that the other 
body will revise the House legislation 
involving the promotion of this group of 
able, conscientious, and deserving mem- 
bers of the Corps of Army Engineers, and 
to the end that this faithful group of 
public servants may not be penalized 
under any new promotion system 
devolved by the armed services. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
myself to the committee and highly com- 
mend the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for its painstaking work and the 
very serious approach I am sure it took 
with regard to all of these flood-control 
measures. I realize that we are trying to 
reach a legislative budget and these men 
are charged with the responsibility of 
trying to bring in a fair, reasonable ap- 
propriation with reference to all these 
projects. However, I would like to direct 
you attention to page 11 of the report. 
“Plans and Specifications” which in 
speaking with the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] of the committee 
represents, as I understand it, certain 
projects that are not exactly new but for 
which the Army engineers have made 
certain plans or specifications and the 
projects throughout the country are in 
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process now of being further developed. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman repeat the question? 

Mr. DEANE, I was directing the at- 
tention of the committee to page 11 of 
the report, “Plans and Specifications” 
concerning not exactly new projects but 
projects that the Army engineers have 
recommended and upon which certain 
work has been started. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. The 
item there has reference to $2,000,000 for 
plans and specifications on flood control 
projects. The Bureau of the Budget esti- 
mated $4,000,000 for plans, but in that 
group of projects for which it proposed 
to apply $4,000,000 were some very urgent 
project: that we moved over into the con- 
struction program; so that the amount 
requested for plans will be something less 
than $4,000,000. For that we provided 
$2,000,000 and it is within the discretion 
of the Chief of Engineers as to where 
that $2,000,000 should be applied. We 
assume he will divide it between the most 
urgent projects. 

Mr. DEANE. I thank the gentleman. 
Among these projects referred to by the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] is the Yadkin-Pee Dee project in 
Wilkes County in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

The grim specter of ghost towns and 
communities located in one of the choice 
bread baskets of North Carolina moves 
me to seek support of my friends and 
colleagues of this distinguished body in 
the matter of the appropriation for flood 
control contained in the bill we consider 
today. 

The district which I have the honor of 
representing is greatly concerned as we 
of this deliberative body literally grasp 
the valve or spigot that controls the 
waters of the Yadkin River. The Yadkin 
drains an area of 16,340 square miles in 
the coastal plain, Piedmont Plateau, and 
mountain region of my home State. Our 
failure to close the spigot will result in 
devastating flood waters periodically 
rushing unchecked through fields and 
meadows, leaving in their wake scenes of 
heart-rending ruin and frustration. 

Mr. President, the Yadkin River must 
be bottled up. I submit this can be ac- 
complished through an adequate flood- 
control measure, which I now urge you 
to adopt. 

I speak in behalf of a great host of 
people residing along the meanderings 
of this river rising on the eastern slopes 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains in western 
North Carolina, flowing northeasterly, 
easterly, and southeasterly about 202 
miles to the mouth of the Uwharrie River 
near Baden, where it changes its name 
to the Pee Dee, or the Great Pee Dee 
River; there it continues southeasterly 
about 253 miles to enter the Atlantic 
Ocean through Winyah Bay, near 
Georgetown, S. C. 

This beautiful valley is productive of 
great quantities of nature’s contribution 
to the sustenance and well-being of not 
only the gentle folk in the immediate 
area but people within a wide contiguous 
region. The beneficence of this graceful 
river is exceeded only by its ravishing de- 
struction as we permit it, the spigot to 
remain wide open. Certainly we do not 
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expect the elements to control themselves 
for human benefit. Moreover, by just 
wringing our hands instead of turning 
off the water, we appear hypocritical as 
well as stupid. For we do know how to 
turn off the water. It can be accom- 
plished through comprehensive flood- 
control measures. 

Among my first efforts upon entering 
this Congress was to make an exhaustive 
study of flood control, soil erosion and 
reforestation as it applies to the Yadkin 
Basin. I find many precedents wherein 
the Congress was faced with identical 
situations in other parés of the country 
and this body had the courage and wis- 
dom to take remedial steps and I suggest 
the Eightieth Congress emulate the wise 
and sufficient action of its predecessors. 

As a result of this courage and vision, 
we witness not only the complete elimi- 
nation of floods in the rich Tennessee 
Valley but the entire southwest has been 
transformed into a land of great beauty 
and bountiful crops. 

In like manner we can bottle up not 
only the Yadkin, but the Missouri and 
the Mississippi. We, who live on the 
highlands, cannot justify our seat in 
Congress, when we see with our own eyes 
the devastation, witness the pain of hu- 
man distress and the destruction of whole 
countrysides, unless we take steps to 
bring hope and relief to these grief- 
stricken farmers, business establish- 
ments, and homes which have been de- 
stroyed. They have suffered these losses 
many times before; they live in constant 
horror of the next flood which they know 
is sure to come. 

It is my duty—my responsibility at this 
time to place the entire influence of my 
office behind a program which I am con- 
vinced will alleviate a situation which 
presently causes totally unnecessary suf- 
fering and anguish amongst the good 
people of the Yadkin Basin. 

I heartily agree with the Honorable 
Josephus Daniels’ recent warning to the 
effect that “this is not a piecemeal job.” 
Mr. Daniels recalled when the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was asked by newspaper- 
men in 1937—when floods were raging in 
the Ohio Valley—if there should not be 
permanent fiood control in that area, Mr. 
Roosevelt replied: 

Whenever we have a flood we have three 
or four different groups who rush to the 
Government to get money for this, that, or 
the other thing. There are the people down- 
stream, who want more and better levees; 
and then the next group that wants dams 
in the rivers; and another group that wants 
to go up in the headwaters and plant trees; 
and another group that says it is entirely a 
question of soil erosion. So you get all 
these different groups that say their own 
particular theory will stop the flood. I 
have come to the conclusion that we have 
to pursue all of these things simultaneously. 


Mr. Chairman, I call upon this Con- 
gress to get behind a three-point pro- 
gram and urge that we play our part in 
making available the necessary appro- 
priations. Having in mind the Yadkin- 
Pee Dee Basin. I shall unceasingly strive 
for immediate adoption of the following 
program: 

First. Erection of flood-control or de- 
tention dams in Wilkes County where 
the spigot is primarily located. 
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Second. Promotion and carrying out 

of the Tri Creek Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict program, the details of which are 
now in the process of development at the 
Washington level. 
Third. Fire prevention in the remain- 
ing forests and a cooperative reforesta- 
tion program on the slopes of the Blue 
Ridge. 

Time and space prevent the year-by- 
year review of the devastating floods 
which have visited the Yadkin Basin 
area. Yet I briefly scan the report of 
the United States Army engineers who 
have submitted an exhaustive study on 
the flood damage. I quote from their 
report on the 1940 flood: 

This region is subject to frequent damag- 
ing floods, the most severe of which are 
caused by tropical hurricanes. A total of 
27 damaging floods were recorded during the 
30-year period 1916 to 1945, inclusive. The 
greatest flood of record occurred in August 
1940 when a rainfall of 24 inches in 186 
hours was reported and the average over the 
watershed above North Wilkesboro was 13.3 
inches. The resulting direct and indirect 
damages in the reach above Donnaha were 
$1,632,000 and $621,000, respectively, a total 
of $2,253,000, exclusive of resulting fire 
losses, estimated at $1,000,000. The loss of 
nine lives was reported, one of which was 
downstream from the proposed dams. About 
6,500 acres of cropland and the railway be- 
tween Wilkesboro and Donnaha were 
flooded. The principal centers of urban 
damage were at North Wilkesboro and 
Elkin, and the small communities between 
and below Elkin. The average annual direct 
flood damages in the reach above Donnaha 
is estimated at $121,700 and $50,400, respec- 
tively, a total of $172,100. 


The engineers recommend, and the 
Seventy-ninth Congress approved, the 
erection of flood-control detention dams 
in Wilkes County which they point out 
will prevent most of the direct and in- 
direct flood damages suffered under pres- 
ent conditions. 

In support of my first objective for the 
erection of these dams, there appeared 
before the Committee on Appropriations, 
at my request, Hon. Johnson J. Hayes, 
Wilkesboro; John E. Justice, J. B. Wil- 
liams, Watson Brame, U. S. Forester, 
Jr., each of North Wilkesboro; as well as 
citizens from adjoining counties who 
joined me in urging the carrying out of 
the United States Army engineers’ rec- 
ommendation. 

I am pleased to note, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
has seen fit to give to the engineers suffi- 
cient funds which will enable them to 
launch this project. 


Mr. Chairman, when I appeared be-. 


fore the committee in support of the 
needed appropriation to launch this 
flood-control program on June 6, 1947, 
I pointed out that another flood could 
be expected at any time. Little did I 
dream that it would come so soon. Yet 
I call to the attention of this Congress 
that on June 13, 1947, another devastat- 
ing flood hit this same Yadkin Basin. 
Following the June 1947 flood and at 
my request representatives of the Tri 
Creek Soil Conservation District com- 
prising Wilkes, Yadkin, Surry, and For- 
syth Counties came to Washington to 
advise with me and Depariment of Agri- 
culture officials. These men were Stan- 
ton McIver, North Wilkesboro, district 
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conservationist; and County Supervisors 
Paul Speer, of Boonville, R. S. Burrus, 
of Dobson, and M. A. Hester, of Belew 
Creek. The reports brought by these 
men are the annual recurring story of 
great loss and devastation, 

The floodwaters in the recent flood 
came principally from heavy rains cov- 
ering approximately 60,000 acres of 
mountain territory, centering in the vi- 
cinity of Cub Creek on the south side 
of the Yadkin River. The heavy erosion 
damage and high run-off on approxi- 
mately 50,000 acres of poorly managed 
and partially burned woodland and ap- 
proximately 10,000 acres of open land 
in this territory on which the rain fell 
made worse the flood damage down- 
stream. There were approximately 6,000 
acres of cropland along the Yadkin 
River damaged, of which at least 4,000 
were actually in crops such as corn, 
small grain, and hay. There were at 
least 2,000 acres more of cropland also 
damaged by this flood along Cub Creek 
and other minor tributaries to the upper 
Yadkin River. Many small farmers had 
their crops so completely destroyed that 
they feel it hopeless to continue their 
farming operations. 

The latest flood being so severe, at my 
request, the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion through the county supervisors 
made 5-year loans available to the 
stricken farmers to purchase seed, ferti- 
lizer and farming machinery. While 
this brought some temporary relief, I 
want to see the spigot turned off. The 
independent farmers of the Yadkin Basin 
do not seek pity through loans; they 
want the Yadkin bottled up and that is 
my plea to you ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, as you consider the appropri- 
ation for flood control now pending be- 
fore us. 

This recent flood emphasizes my sec- 
ond point in the development of this 
great Yadkin Basin to save it from be- 
coming a wasteland, namely, the promo- 
tion of an outstanding soil-conservation 
program under the sponsorship of the 
Tri Creek Soil Conservation District in 
cooperation with the farmers and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

A means must be developed whereby 
the waters from the smaller streams and 
tributaries must be slowed down to a 
walk. The farmers, all of them, must 
practice a soil-conservation program 
that will save their topsoil. For ex- 
ample, after the large flood in 1940, the 
fertile topsoil was washed down the 
river to a depth of 3 and 4 feet. This soil 
is gone forever. 

It is interesting to note that the dis- 
trict supervisors of the Tri Creek Soil 
Conservation District, who came to 
Washington with me, confirm my opinion 
that this is a three-point program. Cer- 
tainly, these men have the interest of all 
the people in the area at heart. 

The attacks we must undertake, I re- 
peat, are first flood control, detention 
dams in Wilkes County, soil-conserva- 
tion measures, and a wise forestry pro- 
gram. 

The soil-conservation program I have 
in mind will provide that the agricul- 
tural land be farmed under the best soil 
and water-conservation practices. Such 
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a program will make a definite contribu- 
tion, not only for flood control but such 
practices will bring added benefits in the 
form of better crops, better pastures, 
and better soil conditions for the general 
welfare of not only this watershed but 
the Nation. Strip cropping, contour 
plowing, diversion ditches, terracing, 
pasture reseeding, vegetative cover of 
lands during the winter season and a 
great many other  soil-conservation 
measures to adjust the use of the farm 
land, will not only contribute to the over- 
all objective of aiding in the reduction of 
floods but will result in an additional 
benefit of greater fertility of the soil, in- 
creased incomes for the farmer, and a 
general improvement of the welfare of 
this section and the Nation. 

Let me repeat that installation of 
watershed measures in aid of flood con- 
trol is good business for the farmers and 
forest owners whose land is involved. 
The measures fit in well with the con- 
servation measures designed to retain 
and build up soil fertility, make farming 
operations easier, increase production, 
and maintain farms and forests in stable 
condition. The soil-conservation dis- 
trict program is doing some of these 
measures now. Intensification and ex- 
pansion of the work for the purpose of 
reduction of run-off and therefore flood 
control is essential. g 

My third point concerns the fire-pre- 
vention and cooperative-reforestation 
program. The forests must be given 
greater protection from fire and a co- 
operative-reforestation program must be 
launched at once. 

It is of great interest, not only to the 
local people, but to those here in Con- 
gress, that recommendations in the 
forthcoming flood- control survey report 
be carried out as intensively and ex- 
peditiously as possible to obtain the im- 
provements of not only these forests but 
all land in the watershed. 

A great area of woodland at the head- 
waters of this river is in a natural unit 
for a national forest because to the north 
and to the south lies the Pisgah National 
Forest which is an outstanding demon- 
siration of how to wisely and carefully 
manage large areas of woodland not only 
for flood control but production of a 
most needed resource. 

On the many small woodland tracts in 
the watershed, in-the-woods advice and 
assistance, which is now available in a 
small measure, must be afforded every 
farmer or small woodland owner. These 
farmers and woodland owners need to 
understand that to manage their wood- 
land for timber production is not enough 
in itself. They must go a step further 
and initiate certain other measures that 
will add to the value of their own indi- 
vidual woodland as an aid in flood con- 
trol. 

Everyone living in the area and every- 
one interested in this serious problem of 
flood control should recognize that just 
as the lowlands provided astronomical 
quantities of food and fiber for the phys- 
ical conduct of the recent war in all parts 
of this globe, the forest provided over 
1,200 different items for military and 
naval equipment. 

It took 1,400,000 truckloads of pulp- 
wood each year to package food supplies 
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and munitions sent overseas to our sol- 
diers. The war was planned on paper 
made from wood pulp and each year our 
Nation produced annually enough blue- 
print paper to make a band 1 yard wide 
which would go around the world six 
times. 

Enough nitrocellulose to produce the 
smokeless powder used in 7,500 Garand 
rifle cartridges was obtained from one 
pine tree whose roots provide hundreds 
of small reservoirs under the soil. 

The same trees that were cut from the 
slopes and valleys of this Nation produced 
85 percent of the rayon used in para- 
chutes or other fabrics of this type used 
in the war. 

The deck of each battleship or aircraft 
carrier was covered with 10 boxcar loads 
of lumber and I was informed that on 
some occasions, 25 percent more wood 
by weight was used than steel each year 
during several critical years of the war. 

To visualize what these forests con- 
tributed, picture a train of boxcars ex- 
tending in tripie column from San Fran- 
cisco to New York City all loaded with 
lumber. That will give you some idea of 
the lumber required for just 1 year of 
war or that is now being required for 
peacetime construction and other uses. 
Thus, our forests not only in this great 
watershed of the Yadkin but in the Na- 
tion must receive every attention if they 
are to contribute their maximum in the 
aid of flood control and the important 
service of providing forest products to 
strengthen and maintain the stability of 
our democracy. 

I again call to the attention of every- 
one living in the Yadkin River watershed 
and most particularly those people in the 
upper counties where the damage is al- 
ways so severe that the watershed has 
been terribly abused. 

The 1940 flood changed the picture 
and in the place of many familiar valleys, 
that produced crops or income, bare rock 
resulted. 

The recent flood in June still further 
changed the picture even to the poin“ 
that the technicians of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service responsible for the flood 
control survey report, and the foresters 
that assist, must take another quick look 
to see if still additional changes have 
occurred. 

It behooves every individual living in 
this area to seriously and conscientiously 
discuss at all farm meetings this flood 
control problem which each year is be- 
coming a greater menace. In the in- 
terim elapsing between submission of the 
completed flood control survey report on 
the Yadkin to the Congress and the 
time when watershed improvement work 
in the interest of flood control can be 
started, every effort should be made to 
accelerate the soil conservation prac- 
tices on the farm and pasture lands and 
to instensify the forestry practices on 
all the woodlands in the watershed. 

Every contribution to better land man- 
agement, no matter to what use the land 
is now being put will result in some minor 
oe to the solution of this prob- 
em. 

It has been demonstrated most sig- 
nificantly to me and others that the De- 
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partment of Agriculture is tremendously 
interested in preventing further deterio- 
ration of the land in this watershed and 
that the Army engineers have made defi- 
nite recommendations for adequate flood 
control on the main stem of the river. 
The damage can and must be repaired. 

Improvement work that will contrib- 
ute to flood control and thereby reduce 
not only the hazards of living but the 
losses which periodically recur must be 
made. These improvements cannot be 
made overnight and many of the bene- 
fits will not be recognized or forthcoming 
immediately. 

However, all along the way with the 
integrated program of flood control re- 
tention dams, soil conservation and for- 
estry, untold benefits will result. I em- 
phasize that the best and the only ap- 
proach to flood control in this area is this 
comprehensive closely interwoven pro- 
gram including all the land use practices 
for better soil and forest conservation 
which I have mentioned several times 
preceding and the engineering structures 
recommended by the Corps of Engineers. 
All this will produce the most flood con- 
trol for the least expenditure of funds 
both locally and on the national level. 
We do not undertake any piecemeal job. 
It is a challenging responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, to this task I join hands 
with the citizenship of the Yadkin-Pee 
Dee Basin to bring hope to the splendid 
citizenship of this area where despair 
now is more often the feeling. 

We must and we can turn off the spigot 
and bottle up the Yadkin. 

Mr, XERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say in answer to the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. Mc- 
DonovucH] that I live in the Clark Hill 
area of South Carolina, and that more 
than 90 percent of the people in that 
area are in favor of continued Govern- 
ment construction and completion of 
the Clark Hill Dam. I would like to 
add also that I agree 100 percent with 
the authentic character, the truthful- 
ness and the sincerity of the statement 
and speech today on this floor made by 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Brown] and I 
wish also to thank the chairman of this 
committee, the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] for his 
courtesy throughout these hearings in 
allowing us to present our side of this 
most important matter. The commit- 
tee has been most kind. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO REVISE AND EXTEND 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have five legislative days 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD CONTROL 

To be immediately available and to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 
of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers, and to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That the services of such 
additional technical and clerical personnel as 
the Secretary of War may deem necessary 
may be employed only in the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, to carry into effect the 
various appropriations for rivers and harbors 
and fiood control, surveys, and preparation 
for and the consideration of river and harbor 
and flood-control estimates and bilis, to be 
paid from such appropriations: Provided jur- 
ther, That the expenditures on this account 
for the fiscal year 1948 shall not exceed $1,- 
100,000, and the Secretary of War shall each 
year, in the budget, report to Congress the 
number of persons so employed, their duties, 
and the amount paid to each: Provided jur- 
ther, That the various appropriations for riy- 
ers and harbors and flood control may be used 
for the purchase, in the fiscal year 1948, of 
200 passenger motor vehicles and 10 motor- 
boats, and the purchase, maintenance, re- 
pair, and operation of 12 aircraft: Provided 
further, That no appropriation under the 
Corps of Engineers for the fiscal year 1948 
shall be available for any expenses incident 
to operating any power-driven boat or vessel 
on other than Government business: 

MISSOURI RIVER FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
this bill carries funds for flood control in 
a large amount, and in view of the cur- 
rent interest in the flood problems on the 
Missouri River, I thought it might be ap- 
propriate at this time to call attention 
to certain maps and explain to you what 
the approved plan for the Missouri flood 
control means in terms of the reduction 
of the flood flows at points of present 
damage. 

The Missouri River might properly be 
called the longest river in the United 
States. I suppose if the Missouri had 
been known fully at the time the Missis- 
sippi was named, it might have been 
called the Missouri River system instead 
of the Mississippi. The Missouri River 
has its headwaters up in the mountains 
of Montana and Wyoming. I am bor- 
rowing this map of the United States 
which the gentleman from Mississippi 
used because I want to relate this to the 
other map of the Missouri River basin 
only. 

The Missouri starts back up in here in 
Montana and Wyoming and runs for 
some 2,600 miles before it joins the Mis- 
sissippi. The water that comes from the 
melted snows up there comes down here 
and causes the June rise in the lower 
Missouri. When you reach this point at 
Sioux City, the river, which has been 
following a reasonably narrow valley 
back up in here, comes into a broad flood 
plain, several miles wide. 

If you will now transfer your atten- 
tion to this map over here, you will see 
that it shows merely the Missouri to the 
point where it reaches the Mississippi at 
St. Louis. The program that was ap- 
proved for the Missouri River Basin in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 proceeded 
on the theory that if these waters were 
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stopped up here where the river channel 
is practically a canyon, and reservoirs 
can be created with large storage, it 
Would reduce the floods from Sioux City 
on down all the way to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The flood-control program was pro- 
posed in response to a resolution which 
asked for a system of flood control for 
protection from Sioux City down. 

The damages in the 1943 and 1944 
floods exceeded $50,000,000 per year. 
The damage from the Missouri River 
flood at the present time I have seen esti- 
mated in the papers at something in ex- 
cess of $100,000,000. 

The authorized program for the Mis- 
souri Basin contemplates using the Fort 
Peck Dam up here at Fort Peck, Mont., 
which is already constructed, construct- 
ing another large reservoir at the so- 
called Garrison site in North Dakota, an- 
other big one at the so-called Oahe site 
in South Dakota, a smaller one at the 
Fort Randall site in South Dakota, and a 
couple of smaller dams in here, for addi- 
tional power production and stream reg- 
ulation when needed, and completion of 
a levee system below Sioux City based 
upon the controlled stream. 

WOULD REDUCE FLOOD 100,000 CUBIC FEET PER 
SECOND 

I think the Members will be interested 
in knowing that had this Garrison Res- 
ervoir or had the Oahe Reservoir been 
constructed and in operation at the pres- 
ent time it would have reduced the pre- 
vailing flood flow in the Missouri River 
by 100,000 cubic feet per second. What 
I am giving you here is not a guess or an 
opinion of mine but the measured opin- 
ion of General Wheeler, the Chief of 
Engineers, as stated in a letter to me 
from the Office of the Chief of Engineers 
dated yesterday. I shall place the letter 
in the RECORD. 

At Kansas City, down here, the peak 
flow of the present flood has been 300,000 
cubic feet per second. In other words, 
had either this Garrison Reservoir or 
this Oahe Reservoir been in operation 
the flood flow would have been reduced 
by one-third, which would have resulted 
in the reduction of the peak stage by 
from 2% to 3 feet. Anyone who knows 
anything about a flood knows that a dif- 
ference of 2½ to 3 feet is very material 
when it comes to the damage that ensues. 

At Hermann, Mo., on the lower Mis- 
souri, between Kansas City and St. Louis, 
the peak flow is about 500,000 cubic feet 
per second. The operation of one of 
these reservoirs up here would have re- 
duced the flood flow by one-fifth and the 
peak by 1 foot. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, at this point I will insert the 
memorandum letter to which I have re- 
ferred, and for the insertion of which 
I shall ask permission of the House. 
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(The memorandum letter referred to 
follows:) 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE CH OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1947. 
Memorandum to Hon. Francis Case, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

As requested by you in a telephone con- 
versation with General Wheeler this morn- 
ing, the following information is furnished. 

The Garrison Reservoir, if it had been in 
operation, would have reduced the prevailing 
flood flows in the Missouri River by about 
100,000 cubic feet per second. 

At Kansas City the peak flow is about 
300,000 cubic feet per second, so that opera- 
tion of Garrison Reservoir would have re- 
duced the flow by about one-third, which 
would have resulted in reduction of peak 
stage by about 2½ to 3 feet. 

At Hermann, Mo., on the lower Missouri 
River, the peak flow would be about 500,000 
cubic feet per second and operation of Gar- 
rison Reservoir would have reduced this flow 
by about one-fifth, with reduction in peak 
stage of about 1 foot. 

The reduction in flow of 100,000 cubic feet 
per second would also be effective at St. 
Louis, but as the extreme flood stages at 
that locality are caused by flows from both 
the upper Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, 
information on the reduction in stage is not 
available. It would doubtless be somewhat 
less than 1 foot. 

If the Oahe Reservoir had been in opera- 
tion, its effect on the current flood would 
have been similar to that described above 
for the Garrison project. 

The effect of other authorized projects in 
the Missouri River Basin on the current 
fiood is briefly as follows: 

(a) The authorized levees along the main 
stem of the Missouri River between Sioux 
City and the mouth would have been ex- 
tremely important in preventing the wide- 
spread overflow and damage along the bot- 
tom lands of the main Missouri River and 
the lower portions of its tributaries. These 
levees in conjunction with the authorized 
reservoirs would have given full protection 
along the main stem of the Missouri River. 

(b) Harlan County Reservoir: The Harlan 
County Reservoir would have completely 
controlled the Republican River flood below 
the dam and would have reduced flows in 
the Kansas River, thereby reducing the flood 
on the lower Missouri and middle Missis- 
sippi Rivers. The Republican River flood 
below Harlan County Dam site is the second 
highest flood of record, having been exceeded 
only by the great flood of 1935. 

(c) Tuttle Creek Reservoir: Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir would have controlled the flood on 
the Big Blue River and would have reduced 
flow in the Kansas River, thereby reducing 
the flood on the lower Missouri and middle 
Mississippi Rivers. 

(d) Osceola Reservoir: the current 
flood the Osage River is not in flood. There- 
fore, the Osceola Reservoir would have had 
only minor effect. In the great flood of 1944 
on the lower Missouri and middle Mississippi 
Rivers, the Osage was a heavy flood-produc- 
ing stream, and reservoirs on the Osage 
would have been very beneficial. 

(e) Grand River, Mo.: The Grand River 
has been in very heavy flood and is con- 
tributing large amounts of water to the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Rivers. The Chilli- 
cothe Reservoir or alternates therefor which 
are now proposed would have controlled the 
Grand River and have reduced flows and 
stages on the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 
In addition, it would have eliminated large 
damages which have occurred in the lower 
Grand River Basin itself. 

P. A. PERINGA, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers 
for Civil Works. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. You will 
note that the reduction of the flow by 
100,000 cubic feet per second again would 
have meant a reduction in the water at 
St. Louis of something in the neighbor- 
hood of 1 foot. You can judge for your- 
selves what these reductions of from 1 
to 3 feet would have meant all along the 
line in this great flood. 

LANDS FLOODED FOR RESERVOIRS 


Now, the suggestion has been made to 
me that the people of South Dakota and 
the people of North Dakota will be 
getting too much money in case this pro- 
gram is appropriated for. I think the 
record should show very clearly that as a 
matter of fact the people of North 
Dakota and the people of South Dakota 
are going to flood a lot of land forever for 
the purpose of taking the flood waters 
off the cities and the farm lands down 
here. These big dams are not being built 
for the benefit of the Dakotas; they are 
being built for the benefit of the States 
downstream all the way to the Gulf. 

I have in my hand a table submitted to 
me by the engineers yesterday which 
gives the figures on this point. 

The Oahe reservoir, which would be 
about 200 miles long and heve a storage 
capacity of 21,800,000 acre-feet, will flood 
forever a total of 342,000 acres. Seventy- 
three thousand of that is cultivated land 
and 63,000 is meadowland, 91,000 pasture 
land, and 90,000 woodland, and about 
25,000 islands and sandbars. The Fort 
Randall reservoir as presently contem- 
plated at the height at which the engi- 
neers have proposed to build it would 
flood another 115,830 acres, of which 
24,000 would be cultivated land; that is, 
25 percent of it is cultivated land, and 
the balance pasture and meadowlands 
and woodlands. Fifty-two thousand 
acres of it is pasture land so that, in other 
words, 75,000 of 115,000 acres would be 
either cultivated or pasture land. 

There is no benefit whatsoever to the 
State of South Dakota from the build- 
ing of the Randall Reservoir, except the 
possibility that Nebraska and Iowa will 
consent to letting us have a little of the 
power to be generated and will permit it 
to be constructed so as to aid navigation 
instead of destroying it. 

We will lose 75,000 good acres forever 
in the Randall Reservoir under the pro- 
posal for a high earth-fill dam there of 
160 feet which would be a bar to naviga- 
tion. The only possibility of benefit from 
the Randall Reservoir in South Dakota 
would be if some power is developed and 
we are permitted to buy some of it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The gentleman men- 
tions Sioux City, which, of course, is 
mentioned by the War Department as 
being a very critical area. The people of 
my district are certainly interested in the 
completion of the Fort Randall project 
and the Garrison Dam and the others 
because they will retard the water as it 
reaches that peculiar bend in the river 
at Sioux City, which can readily be seen 
from the map. So it is for the purposes 
of flood prevention, even though the dam 
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is being built in South Dakota and else- 
where and is a protection for Sioux City 
at that critical point. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes, 
there are hundreds of thousands of acres 
of good land down here which will be 
protected. But the subcommittee han- 
dling this bill has requested that the 
engineers give us a report on the possi- 
bility of reducing the height of the Ran- 
dall Dam and expediting the construc- 
tion of the Oahe Dam with a capacity of 
21,800,000 acre-feet which can take the 
entire flow of the Missouri River, both 
flood and normal, during the entire year 
and stop your floods forever. 

Mr. Chairman, you could put the entire 
average flow of the Missouri River for 
1 year in this big 200-mile reservoir at 
Oahe and stop it completely, so that not 
a drop of water will go beyond it. That 
is why the committee feels that con- 
sideration should be given to the possible 
reduction in the height of the Fort Ran- 
dall Dam at a saving of $80,000,000 and 
expediting this Oahe Dam or expediting 
the Garrison Reservoir so that you would 
get some real flood control. 

RANDALL CANNOT HANDLE SILT 


The Fort Randall Reservoir cannot be 
closed until these dams above are built 
because the Yellowstone River and the 
tributaries which flow in here carry a 
great deal of silt. Randall's maximum 
capacity is only 6,000,000 acre-feet; Oahe 
is, three and one-half times that—21,- 
800,000. Garrison will store from 19,- 
000,000 to 23,000,000 acre-feet, depend- 
ing on its height. If you were to close 
Fort Randall Reservoir first, and let the 
silt from the Yellowstone and these other 
tributaries go into Randall then you 
would lose the Fort Randall Reservoir, 
and it would not be of any value for flood 
control. 

That explains in part the action of the 
committee in recommending further 
study on the question of the height of 
the Fort Randall Reservoir and consider- 
ing the possibility of using a concrete 
dam there with locks which would not 
be a barrier to navigation as the high 
earth dam would be. 

The reason for wanting navigation to 
continue into this area in here is because 
right at this point where the map shows 
the words “Chamberlain” and “Oacoma,” 
there is probably the largest manganese 
deposit in the world—certainly the larg- 
est in the United States. It is a man- 
ganese deposit which the Bureau of 
Mines says is larger than all the other 
manganese deposits in the United States 
and, if developed, would make us en- 
tirely independent of outside sources of 
supply. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the building of 
the dam affect those deposits by flooding 
the land? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not the 
dam itself. But if you built an earth 
dam here 160 feet high, you will have 
difficulty getting around it. The engi- 
neers say you cannot get through it with 
locks, but you might lock around it, 
which is estimated would add another 
$30,000,000 to the cost of the construc- 
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tion. With a concrete dam, locks could 
be built at the time the dam is built. 

Mr. DONDERO. Would it flood those 
deposits? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It would 
not flood the projects materially because 
they are on the exposed bluffs of the 
river at a sufficient height that the water 
would not cover them. 

Mr. Chairman, for the purposes of 
convenient reference, with permission of 
the House, I shall place in the Recorp 
at this point, the recommendations in 
the committee report on the Randall and 
Oahe Reservoirs. I shall also insert a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, which 
gives a short table setting forth the acre- 
ages of land which will be flooded for- 
ever by the proposed reservoirs. I shall 
also insert a table from the hearings giv- 
ing tentative estimates by the Chief of 
Engineers on the costs, capacities, and 
comparative power features of the sev- 
eral reservoirs, with comparative col- 
umns to show these features as orig- 
inally proposed by Gen. Lewis A. Pick, 
in House Document 475 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, the same for th2 pres- 
ently contemplated plan, now known as 
the Pick-Sloan plan, and the same for 
the Pick-Sloan plan if modified by a 40- 
foot dam at Randall. This table will be 
found at page 418 of the printed hear- 
ings, but, because of the limited supply of 
the books, I shall include it with this 
other material. 

I should add, Mr. Chairman, that the 
possibility of using a concrete dam at 
Randall, instead of earth, came to light 
through a statement in a letter from 
the Secretary of War to me to the effect 
that while the foundations at the Gar- 
rison and Oahe sites would not support 
a concrete dam, the foundation condi- 
tions at Randall were the best on the 
river, being the Niobrara chalk. In- 
quiry on that point developed that a con- 
crete dam of 40-feet height could be built 
at least, and perhaps more depending 
upon what a specifie study on that point 
would reveal. 

The action of the committee in re- 
questing the engineers to look into the 
matter is purely exploratory. We have 
not made a positive requirement or re- 
striction. Because of the importance of 
the Missouri River program to flood con- 
trol we provided money to prosecute the 
Randall Dam with less reduction from 
the budget estimates than were made on 
some of the other large dams. The con- 
templated work for the coming year con- 
sists of access roads and railroad, pre- 
liminary excavation and other things 
which can be carried on and will be need- 
ed regardless of the height and type of 
structure eventually decided upon. The 
action of the committee, then, in no way 
delays the project and may, in fact, ex- 
pedite it, besides possibly saving from 
$80,000,000 to $110,000,000 -which can 
then be applied to the larger reservoirs 
which bring very much larger benefits in 
all lines, flood control, power production, 
irrigation, and so forth. 

In fact, it should be understood that 
there is absolutely no irrigation proposed 
from Randall Dam; very limited flood 
control, especially when you consider the 
85,000 acres of farm land in the reser- 
voir that will be flooded forever. It will 
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produce substantial quantities of power 
under any plan, and if the lower dam 
should be used, the remaining head could 
be developed by building additional dams 
at known sites if the need ever arises. 
NAVIGATION LOCKS HAD BEEN PROMISED 


When money was appropriated a year 
ago to start construction of the Randall 
Dam, it was supposed that the plans of 
the engineers included provision for 
navigation works. Back in 1945, the 
summer following the adoption of the 
Flood Control Act of December 1944, 
which authorized the Missouri Basin 
program, when there was a doubt raised 
as to provision for navigation, I wrote a 
specific inquiry to the then Chief of 
Engineers, Lt. Gen. Eugene A. Reybold, 
and under date of July 13, 1945, received 
a reply which included this statement: 

I am pleased to inform you that provision 
will be made for the installation of naviga- 
tion locks at the Fort Randall and Gavins 
Point Dams authorized in the Flood Control 
Act approved December 22, 1944. 


It was with that understanding in my 
mind, as a member of the committee, 
that funds were appropriated to com- 
mence work on Randall Dam, along with 
Garrison a year ago. 

It was not until I attended a meeting 
of the so-called interagency committee 
at Pierre, S. Dak., last fall, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I learned the plans under 
which the engineers were proceeding did 
not include a positive provision for navi- 
gation. General Pick, chairman of the 
interagency committee, answered my 
oral inquiry on the point at Pierre by 
saying, “You can’t build locks in an 
earth-fill dam.” Which, of course, I 
did not dispute, but certainly my under- 
standing as a member of the committee 
appropriating funds for the project, up 
to that time, was that navigation works 
of some sort would be a part of the Ran- 
dall structure, locks in the dam if con- 
crete, locks around or a marine railroad, 
electrically operated perhaps if locks 
were not used. 

This point should be kept in mind in 
considering the matter and the expendi- 
ture of funds appropriated last year, as 
well as the consideration of he possibility 
for locks, now perhaps revealed in the 
preliminary estimates by the Chief of En- 
gineers. In studying the table, I should 
point out that General Wheeler in his 
testimony on the matter, appearing at 
pages 408 to 425 in our printed hearings, 
stated that the cost figures given for the 
modified Randall concrete dam includes 
navigation locks while $28,600,000 at least 
would have to be added if ever you were 
to lock around the high earth-fill dam. 
This in addition to the direct saving of 
$80,000,000 difference in the estimated 
cost of the dams makes the approximate 
$110,000,000 saving in appropriations 
which might be applied to expediting the 
real flood-control dams, Garrison and 
Oahe, or meeting other possible costs such 
as a desilting dam on the White River, 
or building additional power dams be- 
tween Randall and Oahe, if ever desired. 

Until the engineers have studied the 
matter further, the maximum height for 
a concrete dam at Randall cannot be 
told; the figures in the table are based 
upon a 40-foot dam which General 
Wheeler felt safe in saying could be con- 
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structed on the basis of information in 
the Washington office on the bearing 
strength of the Niobrara chalk. That is 
the picture which the committee wants 
explored. 

LANDS REQUIRED FOR RESERVOIRS 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF Cuter or ENGINEERS, 
Washington, June 30, 1947. 
Hon. Francis Case, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Case: Receipt is acknowledged of 
your letter dated June 21, 1947, requesting 
the area of various classifications of land that 
will be acquired for the reservoir projects 
proposed for the Missouri River Basin in 
South Dakota. 
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The acreages relative to those reservoirs is 
listed in the following tabulation: 


ig |Gavins 
fall) Bend | Point 


Includes approximately 25 nt of the Oahe 
Reservoir area located in North Dakota; no break- 
down of classifications by States is available. 


The approximate figures for comparative 
purposes on the Fort Randall Reservoir with 
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a 40-foot concrete dam as suggested are: Cul- 
tivated, 8,000 acres; pasture, 7,000 acres; 
wooded, 1,000 acres; islands and waste, 10,000 
acres; total 26,000 acres. 

I note your comment regarding the height 
of the Fort Randall Dam and I assure you 
that in the studies which we shall make as 
requested by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, full consideration will be given to the 
heights of dam mentioned in your letter. 

The above data are approximate only, but 
it is hoped that they will meet your present 
needs. If other information on these projects 
is desired, it will be furnished promptly on 
your request. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. A. WHEELER, 
Lieutenant General, 
Chief of Engineers. 


` Missouri River Basin main-stem reservoirs in comprehensive plan 


Feature 


As propon in H. Doc. 475, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.: 
Height, et. 
Storage orn aere - ſeot 
Cost èstimate E 
Cost per nere · ſoott 
Present estimate: 
Height 


am an. 
Power facilit: 


Lands 
Relocations. 


Tnit A ee eT ee eee 
Ul 


Garrison 113| Oak Creek!) Oahe (low)! 


Oahe 
(high) 23 


Gavins As recom- 


dali (ow) *) Point 52 mended in As now pro- Son min 
M osed? Fort Ran- 


000 8200, 200, 000 

000 72, 100, 000 

000 | 30, 829, 000 

000 | 51, 221, 000 

382, 000 | 420, 350, 000 
100, 000 | 47, 420, 000 
$9. 42 $8. 88 
348, 000 295, 000 
1, 060, 000 900, 000 


1 Plan recommended in H. Doe. No, 
1 Plen as now , Proposed. (the “Pick-Sloan” plan), 


475, 78th Cong., 2d sess. (original “Pick” plan). 


2 “Pick-Sloan” plan with Fort Randall Reservoir modified. 


STATEMENT FROM COMMITTEE REPORT ON H. R. 
4002 


Fort Randall and Oahe: Preliminary con- 
struction begun at the Randall site includes 
construction of the town site and access 
roads. Before actual construction of the dam 
itself is begun, the committee believes the 
Corps of Engineers should investigate the 
possibility of substituting a lower concrete 
dam with navigation locks for the high, 
earth-fill dam now contemplated. Prelimi- 
nary figures submitted to the committee indi- 
cate that the lower dam could be constructed 
at a saving of $80,000,000 and be finished 
many years sooner than the high earth dam, 
The concrete dam would include locks, 
whereas it would cost an additional $29,000,- 
000 to lock around the earth dam. In view 
of the possible importance to national secu- 
rity of i iaking water transportation available 
to the huge manganese deposits which lie di- 
rectly above the Randall Reservoir, and the 
fact that Congress has already spent large 
sums to make the river navigable to this 
point, the committee thinks the high dam 
which would be a definite hindrance, if not 
an obstacle, to navigation should be recon- 
sidered. A table submitted to the Corps of 
Engineers shows that previous revisions in 
the original flood-control plan as originally 
recommended by the corps have increased 
the contemplated storage in upper reser- 
voirs so that even with a lowered Randall 
Dam there would be an over-all storage of 
47,000,000 acre-feet as compared with 40,- 
000,000 originally proposed. While there 
would be a reduction in power production 


at Randall, generators for 80,000 kilowatts 
could be installed and their production 
would come many years earlier than from 
the high dam. Again, the original recom- 
mendations contemplated total generative 
capacity of the connected dams for 790- 
000 kilowatts; the revised plan even with a 
lowered Randall will provide 900,000 kilowatts 
and another low dam could be built at some 
later date, if ever needed, to fully utilize all 
the head between Oahe and Randall sites. 
The Oahe Reservoir, in the opinion of the 
committee, offers the greatest total benefits 
in flood control (21,800,000 acre-feet capac- 
ity), power production (360,000 kilowatts), 
and water conservation for irrigation or navi- 
gation of any of the projected reservoirs, 
being the farthest downstream of the big 
reservoirs and nearest to the point of flood 
control where it is needed. The committee 
has provided that $850,000 shall be available 
to complete the planning of the Oahe Dam. 
The completion of these plans is not to be 
construed as a congressional commitment for 
construction of said dam. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
know how difficult is the task of any 
subcommittee who must deal with the 
problem of appropriations. I congratu- 
late the distinguished chairman the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] 
and his very able committee for the ex- 
cellent work they have done in bringing 
to the floor this bili today. I am fully 
appreciative of the long hours it has 


taken and the extensive investigations 
and examinations that have been made 
in the preparation of this appropriation. 

Speaking for the people of North Da- 
kota, whom I represent at large, I am 
glad to say to you, Mr. Chairman, and to 
your committee, we feel grateful to you 
for what you have done in this appro- 
priation for the projects which exist i 
my State. The newspapers of the coun- 
try tell us that at this present moment 
the worst flood in 103 years has hit the 
St. Louis area. We are further advised 
that the Army sends aid. This is the 
result of excessively heavy rains that 
have occurred in the midcontinental area 
beginning in the northern sections near 
the Canadian border in Montana and the 
Dakotas, and then with apparently in- 
creasing violence as it has proceeded 
down the river. This is also the time of 
the year when the winter snows in the 
Rockies are melting and the water flows 
into the Yellowstone River, and then 
from the Yellowstone into the big Mis- 
souri. All of this is carried on into the 
rivers to the south, and this together with 
the tain has produced this unprece- 
dented condition. 

One of the great projects that was con- 
sidered by this committee is the Garri- 
son Dam, located on the Missouri River, 
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in the State of North Dakota. I am ad- 
vised by the best authority in the country 
that had the Garrison Reservoir been 
completed at this time and been in oper- 
ation it would have reduced the prevail- 
ing flood flows in the Missouri Reservoir 
by about 100,000 cubic feet per second. 
At Kansas City the peak flow is about 
300,000 cubic feet per second, so that 
operation of Garrison Reservoir would 
have reduced the flow by about one- 
third, which would have resulted in re- 
duction of peak stage by about 2% to 3 
feet. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to find in the 
report that the Garrison Dam is desig- 
nated as the main dam in the whole 
Missouri River development program, I 
readily recognize that the appropriation 
for $6,500,000 for the Garrison Dam is 
far from the request made by the Budget 
Bureau and far from the request made 
by the Army engineers if the work is to 
be done on an economical basis. I also 
recognize, however, that the vast num- 
ber of projects to be given consideration 
by this committee compels us to reduce 
the amounts that you might be inclined 
to give were the projects not so numer- 
ous. 

When we take into consideration, 
however, the destruction that has oc- 
curred in this year alone by reason of 
the floods in the Missouri and the Mis- 
sissippi channels, it is obvious that large 
projects like the Garrison Dam should be 
rushed to completion at the earliest pos- 
sible date. It could be reasonably as- 
sumed that an appropriation of $6,500,- 
000 is not altogether economy when the 
sum total would run in the vicinity of 
$160,000,000. If this is the main project 
in the development of the Missouri River 
program—if this is an important factor 
as the facts indicate in controlling 
floods—then it should seem merely a 
matter of good judgment to have appro- 
priated the full amount asked by the 
budget this year in order that construc- 
tion could start and the work move for- 
ward with speed to alleviate future dis- 
astrous floods which are bound to occur. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take a 
few minutes to discuss the Missouri River 
Basin. It is said the Missouri River 
Basin comprises one-sixth of the area of 
the United States. The only State fall- 
ing entirely within the basin is the State 
of Nebraska. Ishall confine my remarks 
to one of the tributaries of the Missouri 
River Basin, the Republican River and 
its tributaries. 

The Republican River starts in Colo- 
rado and enters Nebraska at about this 
point on the map. It flows along here 
and at this point goes south into Kansas 
and joins the Kansas River and then en- 
ters the Missouri River at about Kansas 
City. 

You have been reading in the news- 
papers recently about the flood losses 
there. Last Sunday morning at Cam- 
bridge, Nebr., 14 people were drowned. 
It is estimated that the flood loss in the 
Republican River basin exceeds $15,- 
000,000. That is the flood loss for this 
year alone. The total flood loss in the 
whole Missouri River basin exceeds 
something over $106,000,000. In estimat- 
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ing that they do not count the loss of 
future productiveness of the land, so it 
is going to run away over that. 

The Harlan County Dam is under con- 
struction now. This river spreads out 
like a hand west of the Harlan County 
Dam. That dam will bring protection to 
four Nebraska counties, a wide agricul- 
tural area in Kansas, and it will make a 
great difference on the Missouri River at 
Kansas City. In fact, a great portion of 
its flood protection will be for the benefit 
of that area. 

In 1935 we suffered a loss out there of 
112 lives. Everyone thought such a flood 
would not come again, but 10 days ago it 
did come. The river was practically as 
high as it was before. Fortunately, it 
come at a time when the only place 
where there was loss of life was at Cam- 
bridge, Neb. 

Out there in the Missouri River Basin 
is where the Middle West and the arid 
West meet. Most of this program, in 
fact I would say all of it, is the coordi- 
nated work of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Army engineers. They are 
working together. They are so au- 
thorized. On the tributaries of the Re- 
publican, five very small dams have been 
authorized. They are of such impor- 
tance that their construction has been 
authorized by both the Army and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. In the Interior 
Department bill which will come back 
from conference shortly, will be an item 
for the Cambridge Dam on Medicine 
Creek, If that dam had been built, no 
doubt it would have saved the lives that 
were lost last Sunday. The Bureau of 
Reclamation is building that dam. About 
65 percent of the capacity is for flood 
control. 

Mr. Chairman, in considering this bill 
making appropriations for the civil func- 
tions of the War Department, we should 
bear in mind that flood control is some- 
thing that has been neglected through- 
out the entire war. The need for flood 
control in that part of the country with 
which I am familiar was extremely great 
at the time the war came upon us. 
Now, we have gone through a period 
of 4 or 5 years with practically no con- 
struction and the need is much greater. 
If we are to save our internal economy 
and prevent a heavy economic loss, we 
must spend for flood control now. This 
type of spending is in the interest of 
long-range economy. 

This bill appropriates to the Army 
engineers for flood-control work in the 
entire United States, the sum of $122,- 
269,800. Of this amount, $3,775,000 is 
allocated to the Harlan County Reser- 
voir in Nebraska. That project will 
have an unobligated balance at the be- 
ginning of this new fiscal year of $18,000 
so the total money available for the 
Harlan County Dam will be $3,793,000. 

The Harlan County Dam is on the 
main stem of the Republican River, one 
of the tributaries in the Missouri River 
Basin. The Congress originally author- 
ized this reservoir in 1941. In the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, it was again desig- 
nated as a key reservoir in the flood 
protection plan for a great section of 
Nebraska, Kansas, and it is very vital 
to the entire Kansas City area. The 
act of 1944 also authorized five dams on 
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the tributaries of the Republican River. 
These dams were authorized to be built 
by either the Army engineers or the 
Bureau of Reclamation. The Enders 
Dam on the Frenchman is well under 
way. The Cambridge Dam on the Medi- 
cine probably will be under way soon. 
Both of these dams will be built by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and this bill be- 
fore the House today does not pertain 
to them. I mention them at this time 
because they all fit into the flood-control 
program for the Republican River Basin. 
When the great flood of 1935 came 
down the Republican River and took 
the lives of 110 or 112 of the people re- 
siding in that valiey, it was felt by some 
who were not familiar with the problem 
that a flood like that would never hap- 
pen again. On June 22 this year it 
did happen again. The floodwaters were 
almost as high. At Cambridge, Nebr., 
where the Medicine Creek enters the Re- 
publican, 14 people lost their lives. At 
many points on the river the water was 
almost as high as the 1935 level. Not 
only crops, but farm land has been de- 
stroyed, chickens, pigs, and cattle were 
drowned. The loss in property this year 
runs into millions and millions of dol- 
lars, probably as great as the cost of 
the flood-control works themselves. We 
must not forget that in each and every 
year from 1935 until the present there 
has been a heavy loss of property from 
floods. Among other things, the floods 
of 1947 have proved that we not only 
need the Harlan County Dam, but we 
need all of the authorized dams on the 
tributaries of the Republican River. 
Within the last 48 hours the news- 
papers and radios have been telling us of 
the disastrous floods in the St. Louis area. 
Where did that water come from? A 
vast portion of it came from the Missouri 
River Basin. The Missouri River Basin 
comprises one-sixth of the land area of 
the United States. When the flood- 
waters rush down all the creeks and riv- 
ers in that basin into a main river, it 
is too late to do much about preventing 
damage. The place to stop floods is in 
the tributaries. The place to prevent 
economic loss in the great agricultural 
Missouri River Basin, in our cities such 
as Kansas City and St. Louis, and on 
down in the rich Mississippi Valley, is to 
hold the water back with tributary dams 
and reservoirs. Coupled with such a 
program the Department of Agriculture, 
through the Soil Conservation Service, 
is needed to complete the job. Water 
held on the farm where the rain falls is 
not going to drown somebody down- 
stream or wash his property away. 
Many people in the United States are 
not familiar with the water problems of 
the Missouri River Basin. That is where 
the Middle West and the arid West meet. 
We need protection from floods, but, at 
other times of the year, we need irriga- 
tion water. The Corps of Army Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation are 
coordinating their work in that area. 
The Bureau of Reclamation is not only 
distributing stored water to the farmers, 
but is building some of the reservoirs 
such as the Enders Dam and the Cam- 
bridge Dam in the Republican River 
Basin. Sixty-five percent of the capac- 
ity of the Bureau of Reclamation’s Cam- 
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bridge Dam is for flood control. The en- 
tire United States, particularly such 
places as Kansas City, St. Louis, and the 
Mississippi Valley, have a stake in our 
irrigation program and in the appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Disastrous floods seldom happen in the 
lower reaches of streams where the wa- 
ter for irrigation in the headwaters is 
fully utilized. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I wish to 
read a memorandum from the Office of 
the Chief of Engineeers in the War De- 
partment dated June 30, 1947, addressed 
to me: 

Subject: Flood Situation in the Missouri 
River Basin 

1. In accordance with your request of this 
date the following information is given re- 
garding the flood situation in the Missouri 
River Basin as a whole, and with particular 
reference to the Republican River. 

2. Missouri River Basin: Floods in 1947 to 
date (June 30, 1947) have overflowed a total 
of 3,350,000 acres in the Missouri River Basin, 
of which about 1,450,000 acres have been 
flooded two or more times. Since flooding is 
still under way it is not possible to present a 
complete survey of losses, but latest infor- 
mation and estimates indicate that in the 
entire Missouri Basin at least 28 lives have 
been lost, and that damages to crops, farms, 
urban property, and utilities have aggregated 
$106,000,000. About 60 percent of this loss 
has resulted from the more recent floods in 
June. The flooding and damages have oc- 
curred as follows: 

Acres overflowed: 


Main stem Missouri River. 1, 027, 000 
Tributary streams 2, 323, 000 
A 3, 350, 000 
Estimated damages: 

Main stem Missouri River. $39, 900, 000 
Tributary streams 66, 200, 000 
e ai 106, 100. 000 

3. Republican River: The Republican 


River, Nebr. and Kans., which enters the 
Kansas River at Junction City, has suf- 
fered severe floods and damages in its own 
valley, and has been one of the largest con- 
tributors to overflow and damage along the 
lower reaches of the Kansas and Missouri 
Rivers. Flood flows in the Republican have 
reached 100,000 cubic feet per second at a 
point about 2 miles below Harlan County 
Dam which is now under construction by the 
Corps of Engineers. The flood was the sec- 
ond highest of record; it was exceeded only 
by the great flocd of 1935 on the Republican, 
Damages in the Republican River Valley, 
from upper reaches near Cambridge, Nebr., 
to its mouth, are estimatec at $15,000,000 
over an overflow area of about 240,000 acres. 


The War Department in their memo- 
randum went on to say in reference to 
the Harlan County Dam at Republican 
City, Nebr.; 

It is of importance to note that had the 
Harlan County Reservoir been complete and 
in operation it would have controlled the 
most recent dood on the Republican, and 
would have prevented essentially ail flood 
damages in the Republican Valley below the 
Harlan County site in Nebraska and Kansas. 
Operation of this reservoir would have also 
greatly reduced the flood flows, extent of 
overflow and damages in the Kansas River 
and lower reaches of the Missouri. 


Mr. Chairman, the figures and esti- 
mates stated in the above memorandum 
are the result of the first estimate. 
Without a doubt, the damage will be 
much more than the above memorandum 
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suggests. For instance, in the Republi- 
can Valley the Army engineers have esti- 
mated the damage from the floods of 
1947 at $15,000,000. A final count will 
show more than that. The Army En- 
gineers do not include loss of future pro- 
ductiveness of land ruined by flood. One 
authority in the Republican Valley says 
that when all of these things are taken 
into account, the loss figure for 1947 from 
floods in the Republican Valley will 
reach $50,000,000. 

In connection with the Republican 
River, I was in hopes that the committee 
would allow the sum of $60,000 for some 
work to be done on Coon Creek near 
Indianola, Nebr. The State and local 
interests are required to put up a like 
amount. It so happens that the Bureau 
of the Budget did not recommend this 
item. I have asked them for a supple- 
mental report on the matter, and I sin- 
cerely hope that before this bill becomes 
law that item can be included. 

The committee has had a difficult prob- 
lem before them in making the appro- 
priations for flood control throughout the 
country. Due to the war and other 
causes, this very important work has been 
delayed a long time. It is fair to say 
that this bill was marked up, or the de- 
cisions in reference to the bill had been 
arrived at before the 1947 floods in the 
great Middle West had occurred. I 
firmly believe that when the Army en- 
gineers come in and make their showing 
of the situation as it stands today, that 
it will be the will of the Congress of the 
United States that these items be in- 
creased. I believe that such an increase 
will be in the interest of long range econ- 
omy. As one who has served for 6 years 
on the Flood Control Committee of the 
House of Representatives, I know that 
there are many pressing problems in 
every part of the country. I feel that in 
fairness to the committee the people back 
home, and everyone, that before this bill 
becomes a law increases that are recom- 
mended by the Corps of Engineers, in 
the light of recent floods, should be made 
in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr, REEVES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the pro- 
longed and disasterous floods which are 
ravaging the Midwest will shock the ad- 
ministration and the Congress into the 
realization that we can no longer afford 
to neglect the flood-control program. 
With respect to the lack of necessary 
funds in the present bill, I have no criti- 
cism of the committee. The executive 
department cut the heart out of the pro- 
gram by freezing funds appropriated and 
available for expenditure last year and 
by reducing to an entirely inadequate 
amount the funds requested for the 
coming fiscal year. 

My district lies almost entirely within 
Kansas City, Mo., which is recognized 
to be the No. 1 flood hazard in the 
United States. It is one of the great 
hubs in the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem. In the industrial areas of the city 
an investment of almost a half billion 
dollars in commercial properties lies ex- 
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posed to the hazard of destruction and 
damage by fiood waters. If a flood of 
the proportions of the 1903 flood were 
to strike Kansas City, a great part of the 
rail transportation into the Midwest, 
Southwest, and far West would be 
paralyzed for a long period, and the 
damage at Kansas City alone would 
amount to $100,000,000. 

Five times during the month of June 
alone flood crests have surged down the 
Missouri River toward Kansas City and 
beyond. If the conditions creating any 
two of them had come about at the 
same time, indescribable damage and 
loss would have occurred. Already the 
loss throughout the Midwest has been 
estimated to exceed $160,000,000. Three 
and a half million acres of land or more 
have been flooded. Twenty thousand 
persons in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Illinois have been left homeless. Worst 
of all, the Missouri Valley has been 
cleaned out for this year so far as agri- 
culture is concerned, according to a re- 
cent survey. There will be no crops har- 
vested in hundreds of thousands of acres 
of the most productive land in America. 

Water and soil are still our great basic 
national resources. Without them, our 
industrial economy cannot exist. Today 
incalculable amounts of precious and 
irreplaceable topsoil are slipping into the 
Gulf of Mexico, washed away by our 
swollen and untamed rivers. No future 
expenditure of money or work can bring 
it back; but an intelligent program of 
flood control and river development 
would prevent the recurrence of this 
destructive process. Every year that we 
delay adequate appropriations for flood 
control brings mounting losses and the 
sharply increasing risk of an over- 
whelming disaster. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REEVES. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. As I understand it, an 
amendment will be offered, I believe, to 
increase funds for this purpose. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. REEVES. I do not know what the 
amendment will contain, I may say to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

When the Committee rises, I shall ask 
permission to include in my remarks an 
editorial from the Kansas City Times of 
June 7, 1947, entitled “The Grim Risk of 
Floods,” which graphically portrays the 
problem in the Missouri Basin. 

THE GRIM RISK OF FLOODS 

Rains are falling on the Midwest. The 
huge snow is melting in the mountains. But 
back in Washington the vast Missouri Basin 
flood-control program is fighting for its ex- 
istence. The attack on flood protection comes 
from another of those combinations of the 
extreme left (MVA) and extreme right (power 
companies and friends). Between the two 
extremes is the uncertainty brought on by 
the urgency of the national economy pro- 
gram. 

Every year that passes before the comple- 
tion of the Pick-Sloan program is another 
year of gamble. At best, part of the risk must 
be taken for several years. Every additional 
year caused by unnecessary delay is playing 
with fate. 

The big flood could come this year. For 
several days early in April the Army engineers 
were alerted for another 1903 flood. Just one 
more 2-inch rain on the saturated Kaw Valley 
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would have done the job. The rains sub- 
sided, but recently started up again. A series 
of heavy rains this month would hit at the 
time the bulk of melted snow from the moun- 
tains must pass under the A.-S.-B. bridge. 
And the snow accumulation this year is 30 
percent greater than any previous year on 
record. 

What kind of a gambler's risk is this? For 
full speed ahead the Army engineers this year 
asked $88,000,000 for the whole basin. The 
Budget Bureau tried to cut it to $33,000,000. 
Some Congressmen want to cut it still lower. 

According to one local estimate the ex- 
posed property in Greater Kansas City alone 
is worth $450,000,000. One metropolitan 
area is risking five times as much as the 
Army engineers ask permission to spend this 
year on reservoirs, dikes, and flood walls on 
the Missouri all the way to North Dakota 
and on the tributaries. The total value of 
threatened property in this area is fantas- 
tic—to say no’ of human lives, 

As Willard Breidenthal told the House 
committee in Washington, failure to protect 
this property isn’t economy. It is simply 
failure to take out insurance. 

Flood protection for the Missouri Valley is 
a national duty. It is a duty the Govern- 
ment assumed many years before it started 
piling billions on billions for all kinds of 
new services. In the Pick-Sloan program 
the Government of the United States ac- 
cepted its duty to do the flood-control job 
right and to do it once and for all. Unless 
it goes back on its obligations, this job will 
have to be done eventually in any case. To 
put it off isn’t saving money. It is only 
taking unnecessary risks with the lives and 
property of the people who live and do husi- 
ness in the Missour! Basin. 

With floods threatening every year or two 
the risk is high. No sane gambler would lay 
$100 to win $1 on such a risk. Four years 
ago a comparatively mild flood was within 6 
inches of pouring into the central industrial 
district. 

The biggest flood on record in Kansas City 

came in 1844. The Army engineers catalog 
it as a 100-year flood, which means it is the 
type to expect about every hundred years. 
The 1903 flood was cataloged as a 40-year 
flood. 
We are 3 years past our allotted time for 
the 100-year flood and 4 years past the time 
for a 40-year flood. We have been extremely 
lucky. We are living on borrowed time. 
The risk is staggering. There is no more 
time to waste. 


Since that editorial was written the 
people of the valley and of Kansas City 
have been faced with a succession of 
crises brought about by flood crests 
which could have been prevented by an 
adequate system of upstream reservoirs 
and protective structures. 

A comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of the Missouri River, with provi- 
sion for flood control, irrigation and navy- 
igation has already been approved and 
authorized by the Congress. There is no 
sound economy in withholding the ap- 
propriation of funds for execution of the 
Pick-Sloan plan. Delay will only result 
in greater destruction of life and prop- 
erty. It will only increase the risk. It 
will only invite disaster. 

This year Congress has already pro- 
vided almost a billion dollars for the re- 
lief of foreign nations and their peoples 
from the ravages of war. A small frac- 
tion of that amount would carry forward 
in an orderly and effective manner the 
work of protecting our own people and 
our own economy against the ravages of 
destructive floods. While we are being 
generous to the needy peoples of the 
world let us not fail to protect and con- 
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serve our own strength and our own 
economy; let us not fail to be just to our 
own people and our own posterity. 

It is imperative, Mr. Chairman, that in 
next year’s budget and in the civil-func- 
tions appropriation bill there be included 
funds sufficient to carry forward at full 
speed the work which inevitably must be 
done to protect the bread basket of the 
Nation and the strategic industrial ex- 
pansion of the great Midwest. Time is 
of the essence. We cannot justify pro- 
longing this desperate gamble with 
destruction. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
pliment the committee upon the prepa- 
ration of a good bill and to thank the 
committee for the fair treatment ac- 
corded not only me but all witnesses who 
appeared before it. I wish to address my 
remarks to the subject of a small but very 
important project in my congressional 
district. Unfortunately, for us at least, 
it comes under a rule which was pro- 
mulgated by the President and obeyed 
by the Bureau of the Budget. The rule 
at the request of the President was that 
there be no money appropriated for proj- 
ects that were not already under con- 
struction. 

The project I speak of, namely, the 
Amazon Creek project in the city of 
Eugene, Oreg., is in a peculiar position 
with reference to this rule. In the first 
place, the rule, I am sure, was laid down 
for the purpose of preventing the begin- 
ning of large projects at this time when 
there are already numerous projects un- 
der construction remaining to be com- 
pleted. 

The Amazon project is a very small but 
urgently needed improvement. It has to 
do with the straightening out and chan- 
nelizing of a small creek which fre- 
quently floods a large part of the city of 
Eugene, a city of about 30,000 people. I 
feel the project could be completed in 1 


` year and for this reason, in my opinion, 


the rule should not be applied to that 
project. The Amazon Creek project is 
in a peculiar situation in another way. 
It is really part of a project that has been 
completed rather than being a new one. 

General Wheeler, when appearing be- 
fore the committee, in response to a 
question stated: 

One feature of the Amazon Creek project is 
the diversion, by means of a cut-off canal, of 
a portion of the flood flow of Amazon Creek 
into the Fern Ridge Reservoir, which is a 
completed unit of the approved basin plan 
for the Willamette River Basin. The proj- 
ect is therefore physically connected to a 
completed portion of the approved plan for 
the Willamette River Basin. 


So you see, in one sense we are out of 
luck because it is a new project, while the 
truth of the matter is that it is a part of 
@ project that has been completed in the 
major project o, the Willamette Basin. 

The reason I come before the commit- 
tee at this time is that this project in 
Eugene, Oreg., is very urgent so far as 
the population there is concerned. The 
city of Eugene has pending for develop- 
ment in the area flooded annually by the 
Amazon Creek $2,500,000 worth of im- 
provements and construction, including 
a high-school building, for which the 
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money has been raised and is available, 
a recreation park, a business and indus- 
trial area, a swimming pool, and so forth. 
None of this $2,500,000 program planned 
by the city of Eugene can be undertaken 
until this project is completed, removing 
the flood hazard. One of the improve- 
ments planned, I may say, is a veterans’ 
housing project. 

I do not intend to offer an amendment 
regarding this project at this time. Five 
minutes is not sufficient time to explain 
the project to the House, and therefore 
I could not hope to secure the approval 
of the committee on an amendment. 
However, I am offering these remarks to 
the committee in the hope that, should 
the other body decide to put the item in 
the bill after giving the subject adequate 
hearings, the committee would take a 
favorable view of the project. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the 
members of the subcommittee that han- 
dled this bill for their serious and earnest 
work and for the very courteous treat- 
ment that they extended to those who 
came before them. I went before them 
with several interested parties, and I 
think they gave us most courteous treat- 
ment, and I appreciate it. 

I do not appear here this afternoon in 
criticism of the action of the subcommit- 
tee. I realize the difficulties that con- 
fronted them, but I do feel, as did the 
gentleman who just preceded me, that 
there are many projects over this coun- 
try that are of relatively small size but 
of tremendous importance to the com- 
munities involved, and that it is utterly 
impossible for this House as a whole to 
have a conception of the importance of 
each of those projects. 

I am particularly interested in the de- 
velopment of the Brazos River Basin. 
The Brazos River is the largest stream 
flowing through the State of Texas, ris- 
ing on the plains of eastern New Mexico 
and flowing more than 1,000 river miles 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Its drainage basin 
is larger than that of the Tennessee and 
the population of its basin is at least as 
great. This year marks the first year 
when the Federal Government has ex- 
pended any considerable amount of funds 
on that entire river system. Work is 
commencing on the Whitney Dam on 
the main stream of the Brazos, but like 
every other river system the Brazos sys- 
tem is composed of a number of tribu- 
taries. The chief tributary of the Brazos 
is known as the Little River. 

Now, I suppose there is a Little River 
in everybody’s district, but the Little 
River of this central Texas district is a 
stream that belies its name. The records 
of the Army engineers show that that 
Little River in Texas carries at peak- 
flood stage more water than has been 
going down the Missouri River into the 
Mississippi River right now at the time 
of peak floods; that it carries almost 
twice as much water as is today passing 
Hannibal, Mo. Now, those things are 
startling; those facts are unknown to 
most of our people, and I realize that the 
Members of this House cannot be ex- 
pected to know the details of every river 
in the United States, but I do plead with 
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you to familiarize yourselves with the 
tremendous damage that is occurring in 
the Brazos Valley. Approximately 170 
people drowned in one flood. That is 
more people than have been drowned in 
all these midwestern floods over the past 
months, One hundred and seventy peo- 
ple drown in one flood. Millions of dol- 
lars worth of damage is recurring year 
after year. 

Because Texas is a long way off, prob- 
ably most of the Members of this House 
do not realize the importance of these 
Texas streams. Because of the fact that 
the State of Texas is a large State most 
of you are probably inclined to say, “Why, 
the Government is doing a lot of work 
in the State of Texas.” And indeed it is, 
but it is a tremendous area, and there 
are a tremendous lot of streams down 
there. When we get floods we get big 
floods. Our rivers may be dry most of 
the year but our rains come in cloud- 
bursts and our floods are just as destruc- 
tive as if the streams were full the year 
around. 

I am only asking that at the next op- 
portunity, whenever that opportunity 


arises, it will be possible for this Congress 


to commence work on some of the au- 
thorized projects. Neither the commit- 
tee nor the House, I am sure, will know- 
ingly overlook the fact that our central 
Texas projects are of vast importance. 
And of all the vital projects now author- 
ized, but not constructed, there is surely 
none more vital than the Miller Springs 
Dam to control the Little River. I want 
to be sure that this House knows, and 
that the committee knows, of the tre- 
mendous losses that are occurring in 
central and south Texas all the way down 
to the mouth of the Brazos River some 
400 miles because of this untamed, un- 
controlled flood situation on the Little 
River. It is going to take $15,000,000 to 
build this project, but it is going to stop 
more water than you are going to stop 
with any other project I know of with 
that amount of money. It will save lives 
and in a very few years it will save money. 
The Miller Springs Dam near Belton 
should be commenced at the first possible 
moment. 

Do not charge up against us the fact 
that we have a vast area in our State. I 
am not suggesting that the committee 
should have done something they could 
not do, but as soon as it is possible to 
begin work on these authorized projects, 
I plead with you not to overlook this im- 
portant project at Belton for the control 
of the State’s worst actor, the incorrectly 
named Little River. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Maintenance and improvement of existing 
river and harbor works: For the preservation 
and maintenance of existing river and harbor 
works, and for the prosecution of such proj- 
ects heretofore authorized as may be most 
desirable in the interests of commerce and 
navigation; for survey of northern and north- 
western lakes and other boundary and con- 
necting waters as heretofore authorized, in- 
cluding the preparation, correction, printing, 
and issuing of charts and bulletins and the 
investigation of lake levels; for prevention 
of obstructive and injurious deposits within 
the harbor and adjacent waters of New York 
City; for expenses of the California Débris 
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Commission in carrying on the work author- 
ized by the act approved March 1, 1893, as 
amended (33 U. S. C. 661, 678, and 683); for 
removing sunken vessels or craft obstructing 
or endangering navigation as authorized by 
law; for operating and maintaining, keeping 
in repair, and continuing in use without in- 
terruption any lock, canal (except the Pan- 
ama Canal), canalized river, or other public 
works for the use and benefit of navigation 
belonging to the United States, including 
maintenance of the Hennepin Canal in Illi- 
nois; for payment annually of tuition fees 
of not to exceed 100 student officers of the 
Corps of Engineers at civil technical institu- 
tions under the provisions of section 127a of 
the National Defense Act, as amended (10 
U. S. C. 535); for examinations, surveys, and 
contingencies of rivers and harbors; for the 
execution of detailed investigations and the 
preparation of plans and specifications for 
projects heretofore or hereafter authorized; 
for printing and binding and office supplies 
and equipment required in the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers to carry out the purposes 
of this appropriation, including such print- 
ing, either during a recess or session of 
Congress, of surveys authorized by law, and 


such surveys as may be printed during a. 


recess of Congress shall be printed, with 
illustrations, as documents of the next suc- 
ceeding session of Congress: Provided, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be ex- 
pended for any preliminary examination, sur- 
vey, project, or estimate not authorized by 
law, $94,659,700: Provided further, That from 
this appropriation the Secretary of War may, 
in his discretion and on the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers based on the 
recommendation by the Board of Rivers and 
Harbors in the review of a report or reports 
authorized by law, expend such sums as may 
be necessary for the maintenance of harbor 
channels provided by a State, municipality, 
or other public agency, outside of harbor lines 
and serving essential needs of general com- 
merce and navigation, such work to be sub- 
ject to the conditions recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers in his report or reports 
thereon: Provided further, That not to ex- 
ceed $3,000 of the amount herein appropri- 
ated shall be available for the support and 
maintenance of the Permanent International 
Commission of the Congresses of Navigation 
and for the payment of the expenses of the 
properly accredited delegates of the United 
States to the meeting of the Congresses and 
of the Commission, 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of 
Georgia: 

On page 7, line 6, after “authorized”, in- 
sert the following: “Provided, That the sum 
of $500,000 is designated to be used for the 
purpose of advance planning of the Buford 
Dam on the Chattahoochee River, north of 
Atlanta, Ga., as authorized in H. R. 6407, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, second session.” 

On page 7, line 16, strike out 894.659, 7000 
and insert in lieu thereof 895.159, 700.“ 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is offered for the 
purpose not of securing any money what- 
ever for construction but for the pur- 
pose of providing sufficient money to 
allow for planning the Buford Dam on 
the Chattahoochee River just north of 
Atlanta. 

If this project were advanced on its 
merits as a power project or a flood- 
control project, I would concede that 
there is nothing about it to take it out 
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of the run of the mine projects, of which 
there are so many before the Committee 
here this afternoon. The things which 
differentiate this project from others are 
the military value of the city of Atlanta 
to our national security, and the relation 
of the Buford Dam to a water supply for 
the military installations of Atlanta and 
the surrounding territory. 

I call to your attention the fact that 
there exist in Atlanta and the Atlanta 
territory these military installations 
which are vital to our national security: 
Naval air station, the Third Army head- 
quarters, Fort McPherson, where troops 
are kept at all times, Lawson Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, the Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital No. 48, the 
southeastern recruiting headquarters for 
the Uinted States Marine Corps, the At- 
lanta ordnance depot, at Conley, which is 
the largest in the country, and the Bell 
bomber plant, which gets its water from 
the Atlanta water system. 

In addition to that, we have there the 
Federal penitentiary. In addition to 
that, I want to call your attention to 
these facts: That located there are the 
Georgia Tech School and Emory Uni- 
versity, at which thousands and thou- 
sands of naval men were trained to serve 
in the war just ended during the 4-year 
period. 

In addition to that, these educational 
institutions are now training thousands 
and thousands of veterans under the 
veterans’ training program. In addition 
to that, a large unit of the Georgia Uni- 
versity extension is located there in At- 
lanta, where thousands of veterans are 
being trained also. 

I call to your attention that in 1925 the 
flow of water of the Chattahoochee River 
went down to 132 cubic feet per second. 
If any other drought at all comparable 


‘to that should occur, in view of the 


growth of Atlanta since that time and 
the increased importance of its military 
position to the security of this country, 
that area and these military installations 
would be in a tragic plight. 

This Buford Dam, for which I am ask- 
ing money, not for its construction but 
simply for the planning of it, will place 
us just that far ahead in the event there 
arises any emergency wherein these in- 
stallations would again assume to our 
country the importance which they did 
assume to national security during this 
war. 

Where is the economy to deny this 
small sum of money involved in this 
amendment and put off this work for an- 
other year, when if such an emergency 
does arise we would simply be a year be- 
hind in providing water which is vital 
to the maintenance of these military in- 
stallations? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have just said that the drought 
of 1925 reduced the water flow here to 
132 cubic feet per second. Since that 
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time another great water-supply system 
has been installed in the Chattahoochee 
River above that from which Atlanta 
draws its water supply, and that is the 
water supply of De Kalb County, which 
is a county of approximately 100,000 
population. So you can see from that, 
that not only is the 132 cubic feet, if it 
were all available to Atlanta, insufficient 
for its present population, but with it 
divided between Atlanta and the water 
supply of De Kalb County, it places At- 
lanta and its military installations in 
a still worse position. 

This dam will provide, the engineers 
say, 1,000,000 acre-feet which is suffi- 
cient to provide a constant flow in the 
low-water periods of 1,900 cubic feet per 
second. That not only will provide for 
sufficient water for these military instal- 
lations, but will also provide for pollu- 
tion control which would not be provided 
unless this dam is built and this con- 
trolled flow of water made available 
there. 

This is one of the projects which prop- 
erly comes under this bill which is 


‘labeled “War Department Civil Func- — 


tions.” 

The provision for this advance plan- 
ning is a true civil function of the War 
Department, because the relation be- 
tween the War Department and this nec- 
essary water supply is undeniable. 

At the time this bill was before the 
subcommittee—and I want to state that 
I deeply appreciate the courtesy which 
has been extended by the subcommittee, 
the chairman thereof, and the mem- 
bers—at that time it was believed, and, 
if I am not correct, I ask the chairman 
to correct me, that the $2,500,000 which 
is provided on page 6, and which is re- 
ferred to on page 6 of the committee 
report, contained planning money for 


this Buford Dam project. I conferred 


with the chairman of the subcommittee 
on that, and he explained to me why 
the $2,500,000 was reduced by 50 per- 
cent to $1,250,000. The chairman of the 
subcommittee did not know at that time, 
I am sure, and I did not know at that 
time, that that reduction took every dol- 
lar that had been contemplated for plan- 
ning the Buford Dam. I talked with 
Colonel Feringa, of the United States En- 
gineers, yesterday afternoon, and Colonel 
Feringa assures me that the bill in its 
present form provides not one dollar for 
the planning of Buford Dam. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
would necessarily be true. The commit- 
tee did not propose to specify where this 
planning money should be spent on rivers 
and harbors. The requested appropria- 
tion was a lump-sum appropriation for 
the planning of projects which ran over 
about three pages in our justifications. 
That list still stands, and the money 
that is available, $1,250,000, can be used 
for planning on whatever the Chief of 
Engineers wants to apply it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Certainly. 
There is no dispute about that. What I 
said was that it was contemplated, when 
that was made up, that $450,000 was ap- 
propriated and designated for four dams 
on the Apalachicola-Chattahoochee- 
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Flint River project, of which the Buford 
Dam is one. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That was 
a tentative allocation, but a 50-percent 
reduction would still leave $250,000 for 
planning, if they applied the reduction 
to all projects in the same proportion 
that was given in the original estimate. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I say that is 
correct also, but I state to the gentleman 
in answer to that, that I have talked to 
the Army engineers, and Colonel Feringa 
tells me that the available money of the 
original $450,000 is not sufficient to com- 
plete the planning of the Junction Dam, 
which is the one nearest the Gulf, and 
that it will require all of that and $25,000 
additional. 

Colonel Feringa also says the Buford 
Dam is a vital dam and he concurs in 
what I have said about the military value 
of this project. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Under 
the testimony it was indicated that the 
dam at River Junction is the first one 
that should be built as a matter of engi- 
neering practice. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I understand 
that. But it is conceded that the Buford 
Dam is a vitally necessary dam from a 
military standpoint, and if this advance 
planning money is provided, the engi- 
neers will plan it this year. I call your 
attention to the following excerpts from 
a report by Gen. R. A. Wheeler, Chief of 
Engineers to the Secretary of War, under 
date of May 13, 1946: 

11, The division engineer’s plan provides 
for: 

(a) Construction of a lock and dam at the 
junction site with upper pool at elevation 77 
and a hydroelectric power plant with 27,000 
kilowatts of installed capacity. Although 
generation of power would be precluded at 
times of high flow, the plant is credited with 
adding 19,400 kilowatts of dependable capac- 
ity to the power system in the general area 
since at such times other existing and au- 
thorized plants in the area could produce 
excess power. The prime power output cred- 
ited to the plant is 169,900,000 kilowatt-hours 
annually and the estimated output of sec- 
ondary power 9,574,000 kilowatt-hours an- 
nually. 

(b) Construction of a lock and dam at the 
Upper Columbia site with upper pool at ele- 
vation 165 and a hyroelectric power plant 
with installed capacity of 88,800 kilowatts. 
This plant is credited with adding 54,400 kilo- 
watts of dependable capacity, based on 60 
percent load factor operation, to the power 
system of the general area. Provision of 
movable spans in three bridges which cross 
this pool would be necessary, and some other 
highway and railroad changes would be re- 
quired in the reservoir area. The prime 
power output credited to this development is 
286,500,000 kilowatt-hours annually and the 
estimated output of secondary power 72,- 
380,000 kilowatt-hours annually. 

(e) Construction of a lock and dam at the 
Fort Benning site with upper pool at eleva- 
tion 190 and without a plant for the genera- 
tion of hydroelectric power 

d) Construction of Buford Reservoir on 
Chattahoochee River, at mile 348.5, where 
the drainage area is 1,046 square miles, with 
a hydroelectric power plant having an in- 
stalled capacity of 28,900 kilowatts and a 
dependable capacity of 24,000 kilowatts, 
based on 60 percent load factor operation. 
The proposed reservoir would have about 
2,280,000 acre-feet of storage, of which about 
578,000 acre-feet would be reserved for flood 
control. With 40 feet of draw-down the pow- 
er-regulation storage would be 1,033,000 acre- 
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feet. The annual outputs of primary and 
secondary power are. estimated at 126,100,000 
and 23,602,000 kilowatt-hours, respectively. 
Flow regulation by such a reservoir is neces- 
sary to the economical development of hydro- 
electric power at the upper Columbia and 
junction sites, would materially reduce the 
amount of dredging required to provide a 
9-foot depth for navigation in Apalachicola 
River and would assure an adequate supply 
of water for municipal and industrial pur- 
poses in the Atlanta metropolitan area. 

(e) Dredging and channel work on Apa- 
lachicola and Chattahoochee Rivers in con- 
junction with the above improvements. 

14. He recommends that the existing proj- 

ect for Apalachicola, Chattahoochee, and 
Flint Rivers be modified to provide for im- 
provement in accordance with the plan which 
he now presents with such modifications as 
may in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers 
be advisable, at an estimated Federal cost of 
$79,861,000 with $115,000 annually for main- 
tenance and operation in addition to that 
now authorized: Provided, That local inter- 
ests furnish, free of cost to the United States, 
all rights-of-way, spoil-disposal areas, ease- 
ments, and other lands required for the pro- 
vision and maintenance of a navigation 
channel in Apalachicola River below Junc- 
tion Dam and agree to provide terminal 
facilities. 
15. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, having afforded local interests an 
opportunity to present additional informa- 
tion, concurs generally in the views of the 
division engineer. It recommends that the 
approved general plan for the river system 
be revised to include the improvements now 
proposed by the division engineer and that 
the existing project for Apalachicola, Chat- 
tahoochee, and Flint Rivers be modified to 
provide for construction of these works in 
lieu of the initial improvement authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved 
March 2, 1945, at estimated increased costs 
to the United States of $73,361,000 for con- 
struction and $115,000 annually for opera- 
tion and maintenance, provided local inter- 
ests furnish lands and spoil-disposal areas 
for construction and maintenance of the 
channel in Apalachicola River and agree to 
provide suitable public-terminal facilities. 

16. After due consideration, I concur gen- 
erally with the Board. Accordingly, I recom- 
mend that the approved general plan for the 
Apalachicola, Chattahoochee, and Flint Riv- 
ers system be modified to include the im- 
provements now proposed by the division 
engineer, with such changes as in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers may be advisable, in lieu of the 
corresponding works of the existing approved 
plan, I also recommend that for initiation 
and partial accomplishment of the modified 
plan, the existing project for Apalachicola, 
Chattahoochee, and Flint Rivers, Ga. and 
Fla., be modified to provide for construc- 
tion of Buford multiple-purpose reservoir, 
Fort Benning lock and dam, and the upper 
Columbia and Junction multiple-purpose 
improvements, and supplemental chan- 
nel work, to provide a channel depth of 9 
feet for a minimum width of 100 feet between 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway in Apalachi- 
cola River and Columbus, Ga., on Chattahoo- 
chee River and Bainbridge, Ga., on Flint 
River, in accordance with the plans of the 
division engineer and with such changes 
therein as in the discretion of the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Engineers may be 
advisable, in lieu of the initial improvement 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved March 2, 1945, at an estimated in- 
creased cost to the United States of $73,361,- 
000 for construction and $115,000 annually 
for operation and maintenance in addition to 
that required for the work heretofore author- 
ized; subject to the conditions that loca: in- 
terests agree (a) to furnish free of cost to the 
United States all lands, easements, rights- 
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of-way and spoil-disposal areas, as and when 
required, for provision and maintenance of 
the channel in Apalachicola River below 
Junction Dam; (b) to maintain and operate 
at their expense all utility and highway fa- 
cilities which are relocated or otherwise al- 
tered as a part of the improvement; (c) to 
provide suitable public terminal and transfer 
facilities open to all on equal terms, and to 
hold and save the United States free from 
damages which might arise from the con- 
struction of the improvements. 

R. A. WHEELER, 

Lieutenant General, 

Chief of Engineers. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis] has 
expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
merely to ascertain whether this was a 
flood- control or a river and harbor proj- 
ect. It was a river and harbor authori- 
zation, and I do not care to press the 
point of order. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, we went over this mat- 
ter very carefully. We tried to make the 
cuts where we felt they should be made. 
I personally went over every project with 
Colonel Feringa and Colonel Person of 
the Engineer Corps, and the committee, 
after careful consideration, reduced the 
planning, feeling that that money could 
better be used for construction. 

We have not designated any particu- 
lar project. We have left it to the engi- 
neers to say which project should be 
planned first. Under this amendment 
it would mean they would be compelled 
to spend this money on some particular 
project. 

I trust the amendment will not be 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Alteration of bridges over navigable waters: 
For payment of the share of the United 
States of the cost of alteration of bridges 
over navigable waters in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of June 21, 1940 (Public 
Law 647), $500,000, to remain available until 
expended, 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: On 
page 8, after line 12, insert a new paragraph 
to read as follows: 

“For prosecution of work of construction 
on Tombigbee and Tennessee Rivers, Ala. 
and Miss., in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress approved 
July 24, 1946, Public Law 525, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, $3,000,000." 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PACE. Several of us have been 
waiting to submit amendments to the 
$94,000,000 item in line 16 on page 7. It 
occurs to me that possibly, if this amend- 
ment is considered at this point, we may 
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not be in order in offering amendments 
to that item. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
passed that item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has read 
to line 12, on page 8. 

Mr. PACE. Of course, Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to make a point there that 
the Clerk did not read the paragraph, but 
read “Alteration of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” and before we could get 
the floor for recognition, had passed on. 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
consideration of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi it may 
still be in order to offer amendments to 
the $94,000,000 item on page 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
plained to the House a few moments 
ago the necessity for beginning this work 
on this great inland waterway. I under- 
stand the only reason for opposing it is 
that the Bureau of the Budget has not 
recommended it. But Congress has 
acted on it. It was authorized by a vote 
of both the House and Senate last year. 
Besides, conditions are continuing to 
change. They have changed even since 
the Bureau of the Budget sent in its esti- 
mate. 

As I pointed out a while ago, not only 
will this be the greatest development 
for our inland waterway transportation 
system ever proposed, but it will also give 
us a short water route from our defense 
plant at Oak Ridge to the Gulf that may 
be vitally necessary at any time. So 
the longer we postpone this development 
the more it is going to cost and the more 
risks we are going to run. I am there- 
fore going to ask the committee to give 
us this small amount now. 

The Army engineers said last year 
that they would like to have $9,000,000 
for the first year, but owing to the fact 
that Congress will be in session in Jan- 
uary we have asked for $3,000,000 so 
that the Army engineers may proceed 
with this construction at once. It is 
just as sure to be done as the night fol- 
lows the day, and the sooner it is started 
the better. 

This project is made possible now by 
the construction of the Pickwick Dam 
which raised the water of the Tennessee 
River 55 feet and enabled us, as I have 
pointed out, to cut through that sand 
ridge and put the summit of this proj- 
ect in the Tennessee River itself. There- 
fore, as I said, the entire route from 
Cairo to New Orleans across to Mobile, 
up the Tombigbee River and then down 
the Tennessee and the Ohio to Cairo is 
1,768 miles. With this project developed 
1,131 miles of it will be downstream and 
the rest of it in slack water. 

Nothing could be done for the benefit 
of our water traffic from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to Sioux City, Iowa, from Chicago 
to New Orleans, from St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis to Mobile—nothing could be 
done that would aid that transportation 
more or cut the cost more, than the 
development of this project, 
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All that we ask is that you give us this 
$3,000,000 now in order that the engineers 
may proceed with this work at once. 

Examine the table which I inserted 
in my speech a while ago and you will 
see what this project will mean to your 
people and mine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Sm ties I withdraw my point of or- 

er. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the pending amendment close 
in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. Chairman, we have here another 
illustration of just how we add $100,000,- 
000 with the plea that it is only $3,000,000 
to start with. I want to repeat what I 
said in my earlier statement. There are 
78 projects in this bill costing $1,310,- 
000,000. Seven of those projects costing 
$50,000,000 or more will total $585,000,- 
000. The project we have here will cost 
$116,000,000 and is purely a navigation 
project. There is no flood control to it 
at all. We have a plea here for flood 
control, so let us spend money on that if 
we are going to spend money at all. As 
I stated, the total is $1,310,000,000. 
There are seven projects costing $50,- 
000,009 or more totaling $585,000,000; 
another 10 costing $25,000,000 tc $50,- 
000,000 total $321,000,000. That means 
that 17 out of the 78 projects cost $960,- 
000,000. If we add this one, you have 
over a billion dollars for 18 out of the 78 
projects, leaving nothing for the balance, 
I ask you to vote down this amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yiela to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman talks 
about it costing a billion dollars for the 
upbuilding of our own internal resources. 
Look ai the billions they are asking to 
give to Europe. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. If you are 
going to put in a project costing that 
much money, it should be a flood-control 
project. 

Mr. RANKIN. We should help our 
own people first. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Let us han- 
dle flood control, because when we put 
this in, the President will come beck in 
here and say, “You can have so much.” 
Then you will be coming back here next 
year and asking me, “Can you not put in 
my project?” 

Mr. Chairman, let us vote down this 
amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that 
on August 2 last year the President 
stopped everything in this building pro- 
gram except $85,000,000 for 1947 and 
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1948? Who knows but what he will do 
the same thing this year. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I do not 
want to cross that bridge until we come 
to it. Isay let us not :oad this bill down. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have a number of 
projects in my district, small projects, 
that would cost a few hundred thousand 
dollars or maybe two or three million 
dollars, just as most everybody has in 
their districts. Certainly those projects 
should have priority at a time when we 
need flood control instead of going into 
these great big projects that will swal- 
low up all of the money that we need. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I want a 
certain amount designated for smaller 
projects. I said that in my earlier re- 
marks today. b 

Mr. JENSEN. At some future time 
when the Nation can afford it, and I hope 
sometime we can afford it, we can then 
go into these big projects; but certainly 
today we owe it to more of the American 
people to confine ourselves to flood-con- 
trol projects. s 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I am not 
opposed to the big projects but I want 
to finish some of the big projects we have 
started now before we start any more. 
This project will take at least $20,000,000 
a year to build economically and it would 
take that amount of money from some 
other project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Ranxr) there 
were—ayes 68, noes 78. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. MICHENER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 4002) making appropria- 
tions for civil functions administered 
by the War Department for the fiscal 
- year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REEVES asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in Committee today and to in- 
clude an editorial. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, FEDERAL SE- 
CURITY, AND RELATED INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. KEEFE submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H. R. 
2700) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes. 


RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
ACT 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to file a minority re- 
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port on the bill H. R. 3150, the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orD and include an editorial. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article by David 
Lawrence. 

Mr. BELL asked and was given per- 
mission to insert in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of his remarks in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole this afternoon about 
the Townsend movement a page from 
the Townsend Weekly of July 29, 1935. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include a 
letter and petition and a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include certain 
tables and correspondence with the 
Chief of Engineers. 

Mr, RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include certain statistics. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks and include a statement. 


GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 
REMARKS—LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have five legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks in 
the Record on the War Department civil 
functions appropriation bill. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 3 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, as I understand, we 
will take up this bill tomorrow at 12 
o’clock just where we quit today? 

The SPEAKER. Unless a conference 
report precedes it. 

Mr. R Unless some privileged 
matter comes up. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I say, Mr. Speaker, 
that we expect to take up the conference 
report that has just been filed on the 
Labor-Federal Security appropriation 
bill the first thing tomorrow, if it is 
agreeable to the leadership. 

The SPEAKER. The conference re- 
port will come first. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business in order on tomorrow, Cal- 
endar Wednesday, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a subcommittee 
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of the Committee on Education and 
Labor holding hearings on minimum 
wages be allowed to sit tomorrow during 
the session of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot 
recognize the gentleman for that pur- 
pose. Tomorrow the House will be read- 
ing the civil functions appropriation 
bill for amendment, and committees can- 
not sit during sessions of the House while 
bills are being read for amendment; only 
during general debate. 

Mr. McCONNELL. We have a full 
schedule that we want to get through. 

The SPEAKER. That is the policy 
that has been adopted. The minority 
leader has stated that he would object 
to any requests of that character. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Cootey (at the 
request of Mr. McCormack), for 4 days, 
on account of personal business. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill and a joint reso- 
raon of the Senate of the following 
titles; 


S. 715. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide annuities for investigatory per- 
sonnel of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion who have rendered at least 20 years of 
service; and 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution to enable 
the President to utilize the appropriations 
for United States participation in the work 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration for meeting adminis- 
trative expenses of United States Government 
agencies in connection with United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
liquidation. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 30, 1947, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 2369. An act providing for the sus- 
pension of annual assessment work on min- 
ing claims held by location in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska; and 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution to provide 
for permanent rates of postage on mail 
matter of the first class, and for other pur- 


poses, 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. E 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o'clock and 7 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 2, 1947, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred, as follows: 

877. A letter from the Administrator, Office 
of Temporary Controls, transmitting the 
Twenty-first Report of the Office of Price 
Administration, covering the period ended 
March 31, 1947 (H. Doc. No. 371); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed: 
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878. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting the report of the American 
National Red Cross for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1946, to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

879. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $350,000 for 
the Department of Commerce (H. Doc. No. 
372); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

880. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1948 in the amount of $750,000 for 
the Department of Commerce (H. Doc, No. 
373); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

881. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend section 102 (b) of the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1945 to exclude certain 
experts and consultants from the coverage 
of the act; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

882. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill to provide a more satis- 
` factory program of benefits relating to active 
service in the armed forces of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines during World War 
II, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands, 
H. R. 1602. A bill to establish within the 
Department of the Interior a National Min- 
erals Resources Division, and for Other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 755). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, POTTS: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H. R. 2273. A bill to 
amend the act of May 29, 1944, providing tor 
the recognition of the services of the civilian 
officials and employees, citizens of the United 
States, engaged in and about the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 756). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. LEWIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3958. A bill to extend temporarily the 
time for filing applications for patents and 
for taking action in the United States Patent 
Office with respect thereto; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 757). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. JUDD: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
S. 1020. An act to amend the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946, as amended; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 758). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr, REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 4011. A bill to 
amend section 1602 of the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 759). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. JONKMAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 3726. A bill for the relief of 
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certain officers and employees of the For- 
eign Service of the United States who, while 
in the course of their respective duties, suf- 
fered losses of personal property by reason 
of war conditions; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 754). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. RIZLEY: 

H.R.4051. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act approved June 21, 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 4052. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to amend and consolidate the acts 
respecting copyright,” approved March 4, 
1909, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACK: 

H. R. 4053. A bill to authorize creation of 
a special commission to be designated as 
the Commission on the Olympic National 
Park; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 4054. A bill to trans.er certain lands 
from the Olympic National Forest, Wash., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. MATHEWS: 

H. R. 4055. A bill to provide increases in 
the rates of pension payable to veterans of 
Indian wars and the dependenis of such 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

H. R. 4056. A bill to define the term “child” 
for the purpose of laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration pertaining to com- 
pensation, pension, and retirement pay; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4057. A bill to amend section 3443 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REDDEN: 

H. R. 4058. A bill to amend the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act so as to au- 
thorize the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to purchase home loans guaranteed or 
insured under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Mr. 


By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R. 4059. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of certain parts of Alaska by war vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. PEDEN: 

H. R. 4060. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of certain parts in Alaska by war vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

H. R. 4061. A bill to establish a criterion of 
invention with respect to patent applications 
and issued patents, and to amend section 
4886 of the Revised Statutes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H. R. 4062. A bill to permit the Administra- 
tor of the National Housing Agency to sell 
war-housing project Oakland Heights Village, 
Miss-22041, to the Housing Authority of the 
City of Meridian, Miss.; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, LYNCH: 

H. Res. 266. Resolution for the relief of 
Loretta McOwen, widow of Joseph A. Mc- 
Owen; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
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United States relative to Federal assistance 
and support in solution of housing problems 
of that State; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 4063. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Elsie Kills Plenty De- 
Sersa; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 4064. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Nightingale; Mrs. Fred H. Nightingale, and 
Mrs. Virginia Brown; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

707. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Petition 
of S. H. Young, president, West River Co- 
operative Grazing District, Cottonwood, S. 
Dak., and 28 other signers, expressing them- 
selves as being opposed to consideration and 
enactment of H. R. 1692, which proposes to 
grant the Secretary of Agriculture authori- 
zation to dispose of submarginal land ac- 
quired under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, based on appraisals of reason- 
able normal value; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

708. By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: Petition 
of the Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
relating to Federal participation in old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

709. By Mr. MURDOCK: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives. State of Arizona, 
on Federal contribution to old-age assist- 
ance; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

710. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. 
Alice R. Praster and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

711. Also, petition of Miss Edna Evans and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met in executive session at 
12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following pfayer: 


Lord of our lives, we pray that Thou 
wilt fill with new meanings this sacred 
moment of prayer. Help us to feel and to 
believe that we are talking with God. 
In this interlude of intercession, may we 
forget all else save our deep need of Thy 
guidance and Thy help. In our hearts 
are fears and frustrations, and we can- 
not view the future of our world without 
misgivings. If there is a way for this 
God-believing Nation to live at peace 
with nations that deny Thee, Thou wilt 
have to reveal it to us, for we have not 
found it yet. 
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The disappointments and indecisions 
in our own lives teach us that we, our- 
selves, are not in tune with Thy will for 
us. God help us, and save us, and tell 
us whut to do. 

May the Great Physician minister to 
our brethren in.sickness, and the sympa- 
thizing Jesus be near to those in trouble, 
and the Holy Spirit be in our hearts and 
minds this day, we ask in Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Wuite, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the legislative proceedings of Tues- 
day, July 1, 1947, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following joint resolutions: 

On June 30, 1947: 

S. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution to continue 
for a temporary period of 15 days certain 
controls now exercised by the President under 
the Second War Powers Act, 1942, and under 
the Export Control Act. 

On July 1, 1947: 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution providing for 
membership and participation by the United 
States in the International Refugee Organ- 
ization and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor; and 

S. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of a 
memorial to the Marine Corps dead of all 
wars. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 116) for the 
relief of Mrs. Mildred Wells Martin, with 
amendments in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 395) au- 
thorizing the issuance of a patent in fee 
to Richard Jay Doyle, with an amend- 
ment to the title in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Scnate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 405. An act for the relief of Thomas 
M. Farley, Mrs. Susie Farley, Mrs, Helen 
Moss, the legal guardian of Donna Louise 
Farley, and the legal guardian of Melvin 
Moss; 

H. R. 406. An act for the relief of Walter 
R. and Kathryn Marshall; 

H. R. 629. An act for the relief of A. E. 
McCartney and O. A. Foster; P. W. Woodyard 
and J. R. Mahon; B. E. Truitt, T. L. Truitt, 
and W. B. Lacy; G. W. Cox, J. M. Cox, and 
F. T. Cox; W. W. Cox and Dr. J. W. Cox: 
Robert Cathcart and Claude Cathcart; 

H.R. 642. An act for the relief of Frank 
F. Miles; 

H. R. 650. An act for the relief of Ruston 
Jamsetji Patell; 

H.R.928. An act for the relief of Riyoko 
Patell; 

H. R. 990. An act for the relief of William 
_ B. Moore; 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of P. L. 
(Spud) Murphey, owner and manager of 
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Spud’s Tailors, Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Works; 

H.R. 1498. An act for the relief of Hemp- 
stead Warehouse Corp.; 

H.R. 1502. An act for the relief of Herman 
Trahn; 

H. R. 1535. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Ralph Stanfield, a minor; 

H. R. 1670. An act for the relief of Pitts- 
burgh DuBois Co.; 

H. R. 1726. An act for the relief of Elsie L. 
Rosenow; 

H. R. 1736. An act for the relief of O. Dean 
Settles and Mrs. Ruth E. Settles, husband and 
wife; Mrs. Ruth E. Settles, individually; the 
estate of Ora H. Hatfield; and Mrs. Kittie B. 
Hatfield; 

H. R. 1930. An act for the relief of the 
Growers Fertilizer Co., a Florida corporation; 

H. R. 2062. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Carrie M. Lee; 

H. R. 2390. An act for the relief of Elmer A. 
Norris; 

H. R. 2507. An act for the relief of the firm 
of Barrett & Hilp; 

H. R. 2511. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to quitclaim 2 acres 
of land near Muirkirk, Md., to the Queens 
Chapel Methodist Church; 

H. R. 2550. An act for the relief of Mack 
Gene Odom, a minor; 

H. R. 2885. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Becker Little Light; and 

H. R. 2886, An act authorizing the sale, 
under supervision, of land of Richard Little 
Light. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SESSIONS 
OF THE SENATE 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Subcommittee on Health of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, which is now sitting, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may continue to sit 
for a little while longer this afternoon 
during the session of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


JOE B. DOOLEY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Joe B. Dooley to 
be United States district judge for the 
northern district of Texas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pending question is, Will the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the nomination of 
Joe B. Dooley to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the northern district of 
Texas? 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment entered into last evening, the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O Dam I is recognized. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. O’DANIEL, I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Byrd Ellender 
Baldwin Capper Ferguson 
Ball Chavez Flanders 
Barkley Connally Fulbright 
Bricker Cooper reen 
Bridges Cordon Gurney 
Brooks Donneil Hatch 

Buck Downey Hawkes 
Bushfield Hayden 
Butler Ecton ooper 
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HII McMahon Saltonstall 
Hoey Magnuson Smith 

Malone Sparkman 
Ives Martin Stewart 
Jenner Millikin Taft 
Johnson, Colo, Moore Taylor 
Johnston, S. Morse ‘Thomas, Okla, 
Kem Murray Tydings 
Kilgore Myers Umstead 
Knowland O'Conor Vandenberg 
Langer O'Daniel Watkins 

O'Mahoney Wherry 
Lucas Overton White 
McCarran Pepper Wiley 
McCarthy ‘iitiams 
McClellan Revercomb Wilson 
McFariand Robertson, Va. Young 
McGrath Robertson, Wyo. 
McKellar Russell 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. CAIN] 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Taye] are absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tozer] is absent because of illness 
in his family. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GEORGE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having 
been appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Senator from New York IMr. 
WAGNER] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
Eighty-five Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. : 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I have 
risen on the floor of the United States 
Senate to exercise my constitutional 
right in opposing the nomination of Joe 
B. Dooley, of Amarillo, Tex., to be United 
States district judge for the northern 
district of Texas. A large number of cit- 
izens throughout the State of Texas have 
requested me to make this objection. 
Under our constitutional form of govern- 
ment the only voice the citizens of Texas 
have in respect to the important office 
of Federal judge is that of one or both 
of their United States Senators. 

Mr. President, I explained yesterday 
how our forefathers, in their wisdom, set 
up the system of selecting public officials 
with checks and balances, providing a 
different system of selection of Members 
of the House of Representatives from 
that of Senators, and a different system 
for the selection of the President, and 
finally, a different system for the selec- 
tion of judges, in each case a different 
tenure of office being provided. The dif- 
ference in the systems of selection of pub- 
lic officials was to provide checks and 
balances, and, in each instance, to give 
the people of this great Nation a voice in 
the selection of their public officials. 

I know of no office more important 
than that of Federal judge. Any citizen 
may be haled into court, and if found 
guilty a penalty may be imposed upon 
him by the Federal judge, in some ex- 
treme instances the penalty being the 
death sentence. The Federal judge 
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serves for life, or during good behavior. 
In a case where citizens of a State be- 
lieve a nomination for Federal judge 
to be bad, they may appeal to their 
Senators, as many of the good citizens 
of the great State of Texas did in this 
case. They have the right to appeal 
to either or both of their United States 
Senators. In this case the appeal has 
been made to me. 

I wish to assure all who are within 
the sound of my voice and all who may 
read the Recorp that it is indeed no 
great pleasure, as most Senators, if not 
all, will agree, to be forced to take the 
negative in a situation of this nature, 
but regardless of pleasure or personal 
desires, each and every Senator knows 
that duty must come first. So I am very 
serious in explaining to my brother Sen- 
ators that this is my duty, and I am per- 
forming my duty, even though I have 
been informed of and threatened with 
political reprisals if I should attempt to 
stand on the Senate floor and exercise 
my constitutional right in the manner 
in which I am exercising it now. 

Mr. President, Texas is a wonderful 
State. Iam proud to represent the great 
Democratic State of Texas. I am proud 
to be one of its Senators. It is a won- 
derful State, largely so because the rank 
and file of its citizens are honest, hard- 
working, God-fearing people. I believe 
the rank and file of our Texas citizens 
to be as close to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of rugged Americanism and Jeffer- 
sonian democracy as will be found any- 
where in the United States of America. 

They are unalterably opposed to this 
new form of synthetic socialism or com- 
munism which has been heralded under 
the banner of new dealism for the past 
14 years. They believe in keeping their 
government close to the county court- 
houses and the State Capitol Building. 
They can take care of their local public 
servants and keep them pretty well in 
hand. But, Texans are fundamentally 
Democratic, and because they are true to 
the Democratic Party they have had to 
suffer the punishment inflicted upon 
them by the national leaders in the 
Democratic Party, many of whom have 
forsaken the governmental philosophy 
of Thomas Jefferson, and departed from 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Texas almost became a captive State 
of the New Deal dynasty. Texas almost 
became a captive State by infiltration 
from Washington of those who wear the 
respectable raiment of democracy above 
ground, but embrace the philosophy of 
Karl Marx while operating underground. 
Most of the dirty work done in Texas, 
which has deprived the citizens of many 
of their rights and liberties, has been 
performed by New Deal bureaucrats and 
stooges shipped into the State on orders 
from Washington, and by Federal ap- 
pointments made in Washington for the 
political purpose of protecting the New 
Deal crooks and vandals who get caught 
in carrying out orders from their bosses. 

Texas had its share of crooked war 
contracts, and as the political atmos- 
phere throughout the Nation is under- 
going a change the New Deal stooges who 
helped build up paper combines to de- 
fraud the taxpayers are beginning to run 
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for cover. For their protection the New 
Deal gang has been packing the courts of 
this Nation, not only in Washington but 
in Texas and the other States of the 
Union, until the mere mention of the 
judicial system of the United States in 
any group of talented attorneys draws 
their ire. Almost to a man they con- 
demn the system, from the Supreme 
Court on down. The nomination of Joe 
B. Dooley, of Amarillo, is a typical ex- 
ample. It has in it the making of a 
corrupt judicial system. 

Our Federal Government has just in- 
stituted suit against most of the rail- 
roads of the Nation for alleged over- 
charge on shipments of war materials 
and soldiers during the war, running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Joe B. 
Dooley is a railroad man. His father 
was a railroad man. His law firm of 
Underwood, Dooley, Johnson and Wilson 
represent a railroad corporation. He 
was picked and sponsored for this ap- 
pointment by railroad attorneys and lob- 
byists. One of the attorneys for the 
Santa Fe railroad corporation traveled 
personally throughout the Northern 
Judicial District of Texas back in 1944 in- 
spiring petitions of attorneys recom- 
mending Mr. Dooley for this appoint- 
ment. That was over 3 years ago. These 
lobbyists get inside information and work 
far in advance on important matters of 
this nature. Two of the attorneys or 
lobbyists for the Santa Fe railroad corpo- 
ration traveled on free railroad passes 
on their trip to Washington to appear 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
in support of Mr. Dooley’s confirmation. 
The two railroad lobbyists so testified 
before the Judiciary Committee. I ask, 
Mr. President, what could be better pro- 
tection for the interests of the big rail- 
road corporations than to have their 
hirelings sitting on the Federal benches? 
They have railroaded this man right up 
to the floor of the United States Senate. 

Yes, Mr. President, the railroad at- 
torneys and lobbyists can travel on free 
passes to help get their man on the Fed- 
eral bench, but all the common citizens 
in the district can do is to write their 
Senator, and object to his confirmation. 
They cannot travel on free railroad 
passes to Washington to object. Three 
hundred and seventy-nine of these com- 
mon citizens have written me protesting 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Dooley. 

As a representative of the people of 
Texas, can I sit still and ignore the pleas 
of these citizens who fear that they will 
not receive just and fair consideration 
at the hands of this man should he be- 
come judge, and in case they have any 
lawsuits against the big railroad corpo- 
rations? They fear that they will get 
very little, if any, favorable considera- 
tion. 

Should I, as a United States Senator, 
sent here to represent the people of 
Texas, “throw in” with the big railroad 
corporations and help them get their 
employee on the Federal bench? I have 
been advised by the retiring judge that 
to oppose Mr. Dooley will incur for me 
the enmity of a large number of attor- 
neys in the district, and he warns me 
that the attorneys can defeat any can- 
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didate they oppose, knowing full well 
that it is my time to come up for reelec- 
tion next year, 

Mr. President, I am the only man in 
Texas who can and will represent the 
hundreds of citizens who oppose the con- 
firmation of this nomination. Disastrous 
to my political future as it is pictured, I 
cannot shirk my sacred duty as a United 
States Senator. I am thinking of the 
welfare of my State and Nation in op- 
posing this nomination. 

In order that Members of the Senate 
may know just what was written to me 
by the retiring judge, James C. Wilson, 
of the northern district of Texas, I wish 
to read from his letter. Many persons 
characterize him as Mr. Dooley’s cam- 
paign manager. It is quite generally un- 
derstood that Judge James C. Wilson, 
who has been the judge on the bench in 
the northern district of Texas for 25 
years or more, seeks to retain that judge- 
ship until he can name his successor. I 
do not believe that many United States 
Senators approve of a Federal judge in- 
sisting on naming his suceessor. I be- 
lieve that I shall be able, if we can secure 
existing evidence, to prove that this is 
the case; and if that is not conclusively 
proven, it is the opinion of many of the 
attorneys who practice, and must con- 
tinue to practice, in this district. 

The letter from Judge James C. Wilson 
to me is dated January 10, 1947, 2 days 
after President Truman sent the nomi- 
nation to the Senate. Judge Wilson 
writes: 

My Dear SENATOR: The papers here in 
Texas announce rather definitely that you 
are going up for reelection in 1948. 


In my opinion the letter starts out in a 
rather political vein. I think every sen- 
tence in the letter is highly significant 
and requires full study and considera- 
tion by every Member of this august 
body. 

The letter continues: 

They also report that you reaffirm your 
stand for limiting the terms of Senators and 
Congressmen, the idea being that their 
terms be extended and not be eligible for re- 
election. I have believed you were right 
from the time you announced it many years 
ago. Possibly you recall that I wrote you a 
letter telling how thoroughly I was with you. 
Iam of the same view yet. 


Mr. President, that makes two of us in 
favor of that. We had a vote in the 
Senate on whether Senators and Repre- 
sentatives should be limited to one term. 
I introduced an amendment to the bill, 
and happened to be the only Senator who 
voted for it. Now we have the word of 
Judge Wilson that he is for it also, and 
I appreciate it very much. 

I will go on further into the letter. It 
continues, as follows: 

Also the papers announce that you are 
opposed to Mr. J. B. Dooley, of Amarillo, 
who the President has nominated to succeed 
me. 


That is important; that is getting 
down to the real intent of the letter—to 
campaign for Joe B. Dooley to succeed 
Judge Wilson. I read further from the 
letter: 

The papers even report that you may make 
objection to him, that he would be per- 
sonally displeasing to you, etc. Now I hope 
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you will bear with me just a little about 
that matter. There is quite a bit of back- 
ground to this I am sure you are not familiar 
with. I feel on the other hand, that you 
would not want deliberately to do me an 
injustice. This is the background: I be- 
came 70 years of age June 21, 1944— 


That was over 3 years ago— 
A few days before that, in order that all 
of the bars of Texas would have a chance 


to furnish my successor, I announced that 
I was going to retire. 


I turn from that letter, and shall refer 
to the remarks I made a few moments 
ago about this nomination being spon- 
sored by railroad lobbyists, when I made 
the statement, I believe, that these rail- 
road lobbyists are on their toes, they find 
out very quickly when something is about 
to happen, especially of the prospect of a 
vacancy on the Federal bench anywhere. 
They have no objection whatever to put- 
ting their employees on the Federal 
bench anywhere. They can see that to 
do this will do them no harm. So this 
letter states that: 

A few days Wefore that— 


A few days before June 21, 1944— 
in order that all the bars of Texas would 
have a chance to furnish my successor, I 
announced that I was going to retire. 


One of the attorneys for the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Mr. H. C. Pipkin, of 
Amarillo, knew about it a few days 
before. $ 

I do not know just how many days 
would be considered by the judge as a 
few days; but on June 12, which was 
9 days prior to this announcement, Mr. 
Pipkin was busy in Amarillo. I have 
here a petition signed by many attorneys 
in Amarillo, Tex., and some petitions 
from other places in that district. This 
petition is dated June 12, 1944. This 
substantiates my statement that these 
railroad attorneys and lobbyists are on 
their toes. I call attention to the fact 
that when this petition was gotten up, in 
haste, on June 12, 1944, there was one 
thing which they apparently overlooked, 
that is, that their candidate, selected by 
Mr. Wilson and four others, and by the 
railroad corporation attorneys, was 
practically unknown throughout the 
State of Texas and throughout the 
northern district, as I shall show a little 
later by comments of Mr. Wilson re- 
garding Mr. Dooley. So they thought 
they had better give the man a build-up. 

They came before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee with the strong argument that 
Mr. Dooley had been honored with the 
presidency of the Texas Bar Association. 

I admit that is a great honor. But it 
so happens that he was promoted to that 
Position as president of the Texas Bar 
Association after he had been proposed 
as a candidate. He was promoted to be- 
come president of the Texas Bar Asso- 
ciation as a build-up for his candidacy 
for a Federal judgeship. Under such cir- 
cumstances I do not believe the honor of 
being president of the Texas Bar Asso- 
ciation should have as much effect on 


the confirmation of this nomination as 


if it had come about in the usual 
manner. 

The lobbying department of the Santa 
Fe Railroad started getting signatures 
of attorneys to petitions, as I have stated 
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before, according to this record, on June 
12, 1944; and Mr. Dooley was elected 
president of the Texas Bar Association 
on June 29, 1944. 

As I say, I think all the statements in 
the letter from the honorable judge have 
a great bearing on this nomination, 
showing how it has been sponsored by 
various influential groups, how painstak- 
ingly they have made a build-up for 
Dooley, and it shows why the nomina- 
tion has been delayed during all these 
past months. I think all of that is 
highly significant, and I think Senators 
should give those facts full considera- 
tion. 

This petition of June 12, 1944, was 
started before Mr. Dooley was elected 
president of the Texas Bar Association. 
It was held up and not sent to me until 
almost one year later, so that the argu- 
ment of his being president of the Texas 
Bar Association might be more effective. 

On May 29, 1945, almost one year later, 
Mr, Pipkin wrote me a letter which reads 
as follows: 


Dan SENATOR O'DANIEL: I am handing 
you herewith endorsements of Amarillo, 
Wellington, Pampa, Childress, and Memphis 
lawyers in behalf of Mr. J. B. Dooley, of 
Amarillo, for appointment as Federal judge 
to succeed Judge James C. Wilson. 

About a year ago Judge Wilson announced 
his intention to retire. Thereupon Mr, 
Dooley was suggested as Judge Wilson’s suc- 
cessor, Mr. Dooley has the endorsement and 
support of the lawyers in the Wichita Falls, 
Abilene, San Angelo, Lubbock, and Amarillo 
divisions of the Northern District of Texas. 
Many of these lawyers have written letters 
commending Mr. Dooley for the appoint- 
ment, and you have doubtless received many 
such letters. While the enclosed endorse- 
ments are dated in 1944, they have been 
withheld pending Judge Wilson’s decision 
as to the time of his retirement. 


Judge Wilson was making it clear that 
he intended to hold on to this office until 
his successor was appointed and con- 
firmed, and he was rooting for Joe B. 
Dooley to be that successor. 

I continue reading from the letter: 

It should be stated that Judge Wilson is 
fully advised as to the activities— 


Listen to that— 


It should be stated that Judge Wilson is 
fully advised as to the activities of Mr. 
Dooley’s friends in urging his appointment, 

Shortly after Judge Wilson’s announce- 
ment of his intention to retire there were 
a number of aspirants for the appointment— 


Get that— 


there were a number of aspirants for the 
appointment but they have withdrawn and 
practically all of them are supporting Mr. 
Dooley. 


It took almost a year to get that all 
fixed up. 

You are advised, I am sure, concerning 
the changes which have taken place in the 
northern district of Texas. Since the At- 
torney General of the United States has re- 
cently been chosen from Dallas, the eastern 
end of our district, and since this area has 
never furnished a Federal judge, we of west 
Texas feel it is now our turn to make an 
outstanding contribution to the judiciary. 


Mr. President, that is fair argument. 
But let me state one of the real reasons 
why this appointment was made in Am- 
arillo, Tex. Fort Worth, Tex., has had 
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this judgeship for almost 70 years. More 
than 500 attorneys have established 
themselves in Fort Worth. There they 
can consult the judge at any time, for 
he lives there. All the litigation han- 
dled by these attorneys has been built 
up during the years with the under- 
standing, during that time, that Fort 
Worth was the seat of that court. 

Mr. President, I have just read from 
Mr. Pipkin’s letter the statement: 

We of west Texas feel that it is now our 


turn to make an outstanding contribution 
to the judiciary. 


Mr. President, that is a fair argument. 
Amarillo is in the northern district of 
Texas. Any citizen who is otherwise 
qualified and who lives in that district 
has a right to be appointed as judge in 
that district. 

But as I have attempted to prove dur- 
ing the brief period I have spoken here, 
this appointment is used as a sinister, 
diabolical plot of the New Deal gang in 
Texas and Washington to purge the jun- 
ior Senator from Texas, and the entire 
case points in that direction as proof. 

Fort Worth is my home town. I have 
lived in Fort Worth ever since I have 
lived in Texas. Fort Worth is where I 
purchased my home a few days after I 
reached Texas, and it is where I reared 
my children and where they went to 
grammar school and later to high school. 
It is where I was president of the Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce. It is 
where I established my own business en- 
terprise. It was from Fort Worth that 
I broadcast daily on the radio for almost 
8 years. I love Fort Worth; I am loyal 
to Fort Worth. These fiends who would 
seek to humiliate and embarrass me de- 
cided that they would pick my home 
town of Fort Worth and would deprive 
it of the Federal judgeship simply to 
humiliate and embarrass me, the junior 
Senator from the State of Texas, in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, throughout our history 
Senators have been respected in the mat- 
ter of appointments in their home towns; 
and any man who will not stand up and 
fight for his home town, in my opinion, 
cannot be classified as a man. 

They knew I would fight for my own 
home town and that it would bring this 
nomination up for debate on the floor of 
the Senate. So, over the protest of a 
resolution adopted by the Fort Worth 
Bar Association and over the protests of 
many of the attorneys in Fort Worth, 
they went 340 miles away to select a 
judge. The President did not advise 
with me in regard to this nomination, 
and they tried to force this nomination 
through, and it has gotten this far. That 
is why they use this argument. 

Mr. President, that is one of the real 
reasons for this nomination, namely, to 
use the Senate of the United States, this 
great, dignified body which has existed 
ever since our Republic was born, to use 
this Senate as a political weapon to 
purge one of its Members. 

In the next campaign there will be 
plenty of proof of that. Plenty of proof 
of what I am saying will be found in the 
Texas newspapers at the present time. 
In the Texas newspapers of today propa- 
ganda will be found to the effect that the 
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junior Senator from Texas has proven 
himself to be entirely ineffective, and 
that Texas has only one Senator. 

Mr. President, to show further how 
this reacts against every honest citizen 
in the State of Texas, how this kind of 
skullduggery reacts directly against the 
citizens of my State, let me say that it 
is well known that for any citizen of my 
State, regardless of his qualifications— 
he may have perfect qualifications for 
any Federal appointment—if he is rec- 
ommended, or if he has in the past been 
recommended, up until the appointment 
now under consideration was sent in, it 
was the kiss of death, it was the seal of 
doom on that honest citizen, simply that 
he was known as.the friend of the junior 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. President, I say that is a bad situ- 
ation. I am fighting for the people, the 
good citizens of my State. They are the 
ones who should be protected, and they 
are the ones who were intended to have 
protection when our wise forefathers 
wrote the Constitution of the United 
States. That is why the framers of our 
Constitution gave each sovereign State 
two Senators, whom they looked upon 
as ambassadors from the sovereign 
States, to represent those States. Their 
United States Senators are the only 
voices the citizens of Texas have here. 
They cannot go to the polls and vote for 
their Federal judge. They must be con- 
tent to have that great officer imposed 
upon them without their consent except 
for the wee small voice of one or both 
of the Senators who may choose to rep- 
resent those who object to the nomi- 
nation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, Iam here on 
the Senate floor performing my solemn 
duty, regardless of the political conse- 
quences. It is more important, for the 
sake of every Senator now present and 
every Senator who may come into the 
Senate in the future, that the United 
States Senate be not used as a political 
weapon than that I be reelected as a 
United States Senator. My personal 
career sinks into insignificance compared 
with this important matter that is before 
the United States Senate at the present 
time. 

There are people throughout this en- 
tire Nation who are utterly disgusted 
with the manner in which Federal ap- 
pointments have been used as political 
pap by the executive department during 
the last 14 years. It is the subject of 
news articles; it is the subject of stories 
written by men such as James Farley, 
former chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, exposing the whole 
situation, showing how a Senator on 
this floor must be purged, as was stated 
by the President and reported by Mr. 
Farley, if he would not go along with 
the administration and vote as they said 
for him to vote. 

Mr. President, I do not think any Sen- 
ator here would ever claim he was in- 
fallible. We all make mistakes at times. 
I confess I may have been wrong at times. 
But I have been conscientious. I vote 
my conscience. I vote what I believe to 
be right, and that is what the people of 
my State expect metodo. They did not 
expect me to come here and be a “yes” 
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man to the administration. One of the 
planks on which I ran was this: “If you 
send me to Washington as your Senator, 
I will exercise my own judgment, and will 
not be a ‘yes’ man for the President or 
anybody else.” 

Mr. President, I am fighting for that 
principle. I want every Senator to be 
protected. I do not want any Senator to 
vote on the nomination of Joe Dooley 
because he likes the color of my eyes or 
the color of my hair, or because he likes 
me or dislikes me. We have to get away 
from that. We have to get down to 
fundamental principles, because every 
judge who has been appointed to the 
bench throughout the United States has 
had the approval of the United States 
Senate. It is high time we were giving 
consideration to that thought. 

I doubt that many Senators would 
relish the idea of having to rise on the 
floor of the Senate and oppose the nomi- 
nation of any man from his State. It is 
not a very enjoyable task. But it is duty, 
and we must rise above the temptation to 
do enjoyable things, and must perform 
our duty, regardless of the consequences. 

I know not what will happen, but when 
I finish this letter from Judge Wilson, 
the present judge in Fort Worth, my col- 
leagues will see what he thinks they will 
do to me at the polls next year, if I dare 
rise on this floor and perform my duty. 

I have not yet announced whether or 
not I shall run for reelection as United 
States Senator next year. Next year, 
when my present term expires, will be the 
time when I will run, if I decide to run. 
I shall announce at the proper time 
whether or not I shall be a candidate. 
But whether I am a candidate or not has 
no significance compared with the ap- 
pointment we are discussing. I am ob- 
jecting to this appointment because it is 
a bad appointment, it is a political ap- 
pointment. 

The decision of the United States Sen- 
ators may have some bearing on my elec- 
tion, if it is heralded through the State 
of Texas, as was the approval of the Pres- 
ident in the case of a former opponent of 
mine. It may have some bearing on the 
outcome of the next election, if I run, but 
there is one thing sure, the action of the 
Senate will have no bearing whatsoever 
on my decision as to whether I shall run 
ornot. Thatis a matter for me to decide 
at a later date. 

Mr. President, this letter from the at- 
torney of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Mr. H. C. Pipkin, continues: 

Mr. Dooley was born at San Angelo, Tex., 
was educated in the public schools and at 
the University of Texas, where he graduated 
in 1911. For a number of years his father, 
now deceased, was associated with the South- 
ern Pacific interests in Texas, at Nacogdoches, 
and later at Shreveport. Mr. Dooley came to 
Amarillo in 1911, entered the practice of law 
here, and through the years has been an out- 
standing member of the bar. He is now 
president of the State bar of Texas. 


Mr. President, that statement could 


not have been made when this petition 


was signed. The petition was dated June’ 


12, 1944, and not sent to me until almost 
a year later, May 29, 1945, in order that 
the statement might be made that Mr. 
Dooley was president of the Texas Bar 
Association. That was part of the cam- 
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paign, as I have said before. The letter 


continues: 

He is now president of the State bar of 
Texas and has had a fine administration. 
Mr. Dooley is unquestionably of the judicial 
type of temperament. He would come nearer 
than any lawyer I know in having the unan- 
imous support of the bar, and in addition to 
this his appointment would meet with wide- 
spread public approval. > 


Mr. President, that is what the attor- 
ney for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
says, that Mr. Dooley would have the 
unanimous support of the bar. All 
through the long hearings, when the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary sat 
so patiently and listened to every bit of 
evidence and testimony that was pro- 
duced, the statement was made again 
and again and again that Mr. Dooley had 
the unanimous support of the bar. 

It made me just a little curious to know 
whether or not one man in the northern 
district had the unanimous consent of 
the bar of Texas, in view of what some 
of the best attorneys in Texas had told 
me, and I thought I would endeavor to 
find out. So I made certain inquiries, 
and this is what happened: I received 
letter after letter from able, outstanding 
attorneys. Each one would say, “Now, I 
am going to tell you the truth in this 
letter, but, for goodness sake, do not 
divulge my name, because I may find 
myself coming up before Judge Dooley 
some day, and if he knows that I have 
opposed his confirmation, I shall not 
expect to get much consideration from 
him as judge.” In Texas it is generally 
recognized that when any appointee 
gets the approval of this New Deal gang 
in Washington, he is just the same as 
confirmed. That is the way they have 
been slipping through here, ever since 
I have been a United States Senator. 
This is the first time I have appeared on 
the floor of the United States Senate to 
object to the confirmation of a Federal 
judge in Texas. I would not be doing 
it now, possibly—I would not be doing 
it now at least with the hope of any 
success—were it not for the fact, which 
has been pointed out to me by many able 
men in Texas and which has been inti- 
mated by the judge, himself, that pos- 
sibly there would be a different system 
of handling appointments and confirma- 
tions of Federal judges after the election 
that took place last November 5. They 
knew many appointments had been rail- 
roaded through the Senate during the 
New Deal administration, but people 
down in Texas noted that the Republi- 
cans were going to be in control of the 
United States Senate. 

While Texas is a great Democratic 
State, and while I have been honored 
at the polls every time I ran for public 
office on the Democratic ticket in 
Texas—four times—I want to say to 
Senators that there was great rejoicing 
in the hearts of many citizens of Texas 
when the Republicans won control of 
the Congress last November 5. We were 
a Democratic State, utterly helpless to 
help ourselves. The Democratic people 
down in Texas are still clinging to the 
good old Jeffersonian democracy. They 
are utterly sick and tired of this New 
Deal tomfoolery; but what can they do 
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about it? It is absolutely certain we are 
not going to elect any Republicans in 
Texas; we do not do that; we elect Dem- 
ocrats. Some of them get up here, and 
become yes men.” So the people 
thought, “Well, we cannot save ourselves, 
but maybe the United States Senate, 
having a Republican majority, can save 
us, or help save us, from these appoint- 
ments that we have been getting for the 
last few years.” That gave them en- 
couragement to urge me on and on and 
on. They believed that if the New 
Dealers tried to stuff this nomination of 
Joe B. Dooley down the throats of the 
people in the northern district, they 
would have at least one United States 
Senator who would stand on this floor 
to oppose it. That is what I am do- 
ing. I am doing my duty. 

I have this letter from H. C. Pipkin, 
attorney and lobbyist for the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. He is not the only 
attorney for the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe who is endorsing Mr. Dooley, 
either. Mr. Dooley seems to be a fav- 
orite with the big railroad corporations, 
the big insurance corporations, the big 
oil corporations. 

If I hold out with breath long enough 
for the next few days, I expect to tell 
a great deal about this nomination on 
the floor of the Senate. We might just 
as well tell the whole story; we have got 
started now, The letter continues: 

Your endorsement and support of Mr. 
Dooley will be very highly appreciated. If 
you desire further information concerning 
him, I will be glad to furnish this promptly. 
In these times one of the finest services that 
can be rendered to the general public is the 
appointment of competent and qualified 
judges who can be counted upon to support 
our laws and to preserve our institutions. 
This recommendation of Mr. Dooley is with- 
out reservation and I hope you will conclude 
to give his appointment your full approval 
and support. 


I was starting to explain this unani- 
mous approval of the Texas Bar Associa- 
tion, of all the members of the Texas 
bar; I thought I would look into it. The 
replies I received came from good attor- 
neys, who knew that they might be seri- 
ously handicapped if they objected to 
the nomination after it had been made, 
because, just as in the past, it has been 
routine; it goes on through, once it has 
been made. This one has not gone 
through. It was made on January 8, and 
it has not yet gone through. But I was 
not getting very far, asking them to speak 
out. They wrote me but each one would 
say, “Do not use my name.” Letter after 
letter contained the request, “Do not use 
my name.” 

I have a letter here which I should like 
to read right at this time, if I can find 
it, Mr. President, one of those “do not use 
my name” letters; and I am not going 
to divulge the man’s name. I want to 
give it as a sample. I expect more than 
a hundred letters were received by me 
along the same line, saying, “Do not use 
my name,” because the writers are prac- 
ticing attorneys. It is easy to under- 
stand why they would not want their 
names used in a case such as this. There 
is but one name that can be used, and 
that is the name of the junior Senator 
from Texas. I shall use my name any- 
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where, whenever I think it is in the cause 
of righteousness and justice. So this 
letter comes from another judge in Tex- 
as, a State district judge; it is on his let- 
terhead, and it is marked “Confidential.” 
It is signed by him. I want to read it: 

Dear SENATOR O'DANTEL: It would be un- 
fair to you and Mr. Dooley both for me to 
answer your inquiry of April 1 with a simple 
“yes” or “no.” 


Yes or no, whether he did or did not 
want Mr. Dooley as his judge. 
If I had to do so the answer would be “no.” 


Now, this is coming from a judge who 
is serving not only in Texas, but in this 
same district. 

I know Joe Dooley well. He has tried many 
cases in my court and I have tried cases 
against him when I was practicing law. I 
do not want to be quoted because if he gets 
the appointment I may have to practice in 
his court some day. 


That is what the judge says. The let- 
ter continues: 

In the first place I want to say that there 
are plenty of lawyers and judges in the 
northern district of Texas more qualified for 
this particular position than is Mr. Dooley. 
Though 1 think he is honest and would try 
to be fair on the bench I do not believe he 
could do so, because he knows only one side 
of a lawsuit. His specialty is representing 
insurance companies, and he is an expert 
at defeating claims against them, both legiti- 
mate and illegitimate. 

I do not think a lawyer who has repre- 
sented only the plaintiff's side of the docket 
or only the defendant's side should be ap- 
pointed to a lifetime position so important, 
I believe the appointment should come 
either from the members of the district and 
appellate judges or should be a lawyer who 
has had general practice. 


Mr. President, I stated on the floor 
yesterday that I regretted very much 
that I did not have the benefit of a legal 
education. I am not an attorney. I am 
not a member of the bar. I wish I were, 
but circumstances prevented me from 
going to the university at the time I 
should have gone. As I said yesterday, 
my parents were tenant farmers, and in- 
stead of going to the university I was 
plowing corn. Therefore I do not have 
the legal experience properly to judge a 
letter of this nature as members of the 
bar can judge it. I am reading from the 
letter which has come to me from a legal 
mind. Members of the bar and attor- 
neys will understand it possibly better 
than a layman can understand it. The 
letter continues: 

In addition to the above reasons, I re- 
spectfully call your attention to the fact 
that Mr. Dooley’s firm has dictated the last 
three appointments to the court of civil 
appeals at Amarillo, 


Mr. Dooley is a member of one of the 
strongest law firms in all west Texas, if 
not the strongest, Underwood, Dooley, 
Johnson & Wilson, a great, powerful law 
firm. But under the New Deal admin- 
istration, according to what many repu- 
table attorneys have told me, in prac- 
ticing before the courts it is not a ques- 
tion of what one knows. but a question 
of whom he knows. It is a question of 
the attorneys using their influence to 
force appointments on the Federal 
bench, and any client seeking the serv- 
ices of an attorney who might win his 
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case in Texas first makes a thorough 
investigation to find out how well the 
attorney knows the judge. That is more 
important than knowing the law, under 
the New Deal scheme or plan of skul- 
duggery. I reread what the judge wrote: 

In addition to the above reasons, I re- 
spectfully call your attention to the fact 
that Mr. Dooley’s firm has dictated the last 
three appointments to the court of civil 
appeals at Amarillo. 


I continue to read from the letter: 

Two of the three have been taken from 
the court and put in the firm and the last 
appointment, a boy with practically no trial 
experience was appointed through the in- 
fluence of the firm. I happen to know a 
member of the firm called the Governor 
of Texas and asked him not to make an 
appointment until two men could fly down 
and see him that night. They flew down, 
the governor gave them an interview and 
they came back with the appointment in 
their pocket. I say that is too much influ- 
ence for one firm to have with a court. 

If it will help your fight to read any part 
of this letter you have my authority to do 
so, but I do not want my name mentioned. 
I am sure a United States Senator would not 
abuse this confidence. 


Mr. President, I exhibit the letter. It 
can be seen that it is on the letterhead 
of the writer, and that it is signed, but 
I cannot read the signature. I am not 
going to divulge the writer’s name be- 
cause he gave me the information in con- 
fidence. 

We have a situation in Texas which 
I tell the Senate is serious. It is no 
laughing matter. It is a serious propo- 
sition and the only way we can hope 
to change the situation and secure a dif- 
ferent type of judge on the bench is 
for one of the two United States Sena- 
tors to appeal to his brother Senators 
for justice. I do so not for personal 
benefit, but for justice, justice in the 
State of Texas, and I presume there may 
be some need for justice in some of the 
other States. ; 

I have here the letter which I read 
from an attorney, and a great number 
of petitions, showing conclusively that 
9 days before the judge announced that 
he was going to retire the lobbying de- 
partment of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe was busy securing signatures 
to petitions for their employee, an em- 
ployee of the railroad corporation, to be 
appointed judge. 

Yes, there were other candidates. 
There are many people in the northern 
district of Texas who would have liked 
to receive that appointment, but there 
were too many of them who were known 
to be friends of W. LEE O’Danret, the 
junior Senator from Texas, and if I had 
recommended one of them, regardless of 
his qualifications, it would have been the 
kiss of death. In fact, I did send two 
names to the Attorney General. I sent 
the names of two practicing attorneys, 
both judges at this time, who had almost 
perfect qualifications, except for the fact 
that they were friends of W. LEE 
O’DanIEL, and except for the further fact 
that they happened to live in my home 
town. Those who originated this politi- 
cal plot did not want any attorney ap- 
pointed from my home town. They 
wanted an individual appointed who lived 
just as far away from my home town as 
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possible. Of course, a perfect right ex- 
ists to have anyone from any town in the 
district appointed. I admit that Am- 
arillo is a great city. I am proud of 
Amarillo, and I would not consent to 
take the judgeship away from Amarillo 
if it had been established there for 70 
years, and if a United States Senator had 
lived in Amarillo. I am proud of every 
city and town in my home State, but 
when an effort is made to rob my home 
town of a judgeship which has been filled 
by a ctizen of that town for almost 70 
years, for the express purpose of embar- 
rassing and humiliating one of the 
United States Senators who will not be a 
“yes man” for the New Deal administra- 
tion, then Iam against it. I do not think 
it is right. 

Mr. President, I was reading the letter 
from Judge Wilson. There is so much 
contained in the letter written by Judge 
Wilson that I must digress to comment 
on it. This is from the letter written 
by Judge Wilson of Fort Worth on Janu- 
ary 10, addressed to me: 

I became 70 years of age June 21, 1944. A 
few days before that, in order that all of the 
bars of Texas would have a chance to furnish 
my successor, I announced that I was going 
to retire. The matter stood that way for 
some weeks, until it became pretty generally 
discussed. Mr. Clark, now Attorney Gen- 
eral, flew by Amarillo to see me about my 
proposed retirement. He told me they were 
in great difficulties with the war, and asked 
me if I would wait until Germany went out. 
I assured him if they really wanted that, and 
that there was nothing the matter with me; 
that I simply thought all judges should re- 
tire at 70, but upon their request to do so, 
I would continue. 


The letter continues: 


When Germany went out, then both Attor- 
ney General Clark and Senator CONNALLY let 
me know that they would like for me to hold 
on until Japan went out. I, in substance, 
told them the same as before—that on 
account of the war situation I would gladly 
hold on. After Japan went out, in August 
of 1945, Senator CoNNALL V, as chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate, 
was immediately dragged into these impor- 
tant negotiations and meetings and councils 
we had touching our foreign relations. 
Knowing how important his duties were and 
how strenuous they evidently were, I simply 
did not have it in my heart to bother him 
with such a trivial. matter, so the result was 
that I did not call it to his attention, being 
our senior Senator, until more than a year 
after Japan had gone out. Not knowing 
whether his other duties were so strenuous 
as to permit the consideration of my matter, 
I prepared my retirement, addressed to the 
President, and left the date off. I sent it 
to Senator ConNnatty and told him when 
he got to where he could attend to the mat- 
ter to date my retirement and hand it to 
the President. I do not know exactly, but 
I think it was dated the 9th of August 1946. 


Judge Wilson had reached the retire- 
ment age of 70. He desired to retire, 
and urged that he be permitted to retire 
and that his successor be appointed. He 
was asked to remain until Germany was 
defeated. Judge Wilson does not profess 
to be a great general. He was not fight- 
ing the war. He was a judge in the 
northern district of Texas. After Ger- 
many went down, he was asked to remain 
on the bench until Japan was defeated. 
What he had to do with that situation 
I do not know, but I do know that I hold 
in my hand a record of civil appoint- 
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ments and a grand summary of the 
civilian appointments of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress from January 3, 1941, 
and through the Seventy-seventh, Sev- 
enty-eighth, Seventy-ninth, and Eight- 
ieth Congresses, up to and including 
April 14, 1947. 

There were 17,632 civilian nomina- 
tions; 7,604 confirmed; 38 withdrawn; 
3 rejected: and 27 unconfirmed. 

The summary of all appointments, in- 
cluding the Army and Navy, shows a 
total of 104,371; confirmed, 101,280; re- 
jected, 22; withdrawn, 93; unconfirmed, 
2,984. There is the record, Mr. Presi- 
dent, all through the period of the war. 
It seems to me that our appointive ma- 
chinery was in full gear. It was working 
right along. There was nothing to pre- 
vent its action. Nominations were being 
made and confirmations were being 
made. Just why Mr. Dooley could not 
have been nominated during the war is 
beyond me. I see no reason why it could 
not have been done. In my opinion, the 
excuse contained in the letter from 
Judge Wilson is flimsy. 

There was another reason for putting 
off this appointment. The various inter- 
ests were conniving and working to- 
gether to try to get their man on the Fed- 
eral bench at a time to humiliate and 
embarrass the junior Senator from Texas 
in his home town, to hang him on the 
court house square in his home town. 
That is what they hoped todo. The New 
Deal gang has tried almost everything 
under the sun to purge me from the 
United States Senate. This is a new at- 
tempt. They want to hang me in my 
home-town square. I do not want to be 
hanged there, but I cannot keep them 
from trying. 

I could not keep the President from 
extending his right hand to one of his 
political stooges in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and giving him his blessing to 
go down to Texas and defeat O DANIEL. 
He was sent down there with all the CIO 
money that was needed. Pictures were 
taken of the President of the United 
States with his hand outstretched toward 
this man. It looked as though the Presi- 
dent’s arm were stretching a distance 
equal to the distance across this room, to 
try to reach that man. In the picture the 
President and that man were shaking 
hands. The President of the United 
States wanted that Member of the House 
of Representatives in the Senate to be his 
“yes man.” In the campaign this man 
acknowledged that he was the President's 
“man.” 

The people in Texas simply do not like 
the idea of electing a “yes man” if they 
know it. If the candidate had kept quiet, 
it might have worked, but when he ad- 
mitted that he was a “yes man” he did 
not get very far. 

A great deal of money was spent in the 
campaign. The pictures to which I refer 
were enlarged and big posters made from 
them. The posters were exhibited along 
the highways all over Texas. One could 
drive in their shade all up and down the 
highways of Texas. The sun’s rays could 
hardly penetrate to the highway because 
the signs were so thick. 

The scheme did not work. In the 
next campaign something else was tried. 
The New Dealers are always trying some- 
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thing new. They never give up. The 
New Deal never gives up unless it is 
forced to do so. Some of the New Deal- 
ers gave up last November 5; but they 
have not died. They are still fighting. 
They tried something else. They said, 
“It would not work to get one of the boys 
from the House of Representatives to 
run against ODaxIEL with the blessing 
of the President, so let us try a new 
scheme.” In the next election they tried 
something new. They said, “Let us use 
the Federal bench in this political cam- 
paign. We have made a political foot- 
ball of the Federal bench for the past 14 
years, so let us do a good job on this one.” 
They had a little stooge down in Texas 
who would do anything the administra- 
tion asked him to do. They had him on 
the bench. He was a Federal judge. 
Mr. Dooley seeks to be a Federal judge. 
The President had appointed this Fed- 
eral judge, and the appointment was 
rushed through without the recom- 
mendation of either of the United States 
Senators. That shows how far they 
went. It shows to what extent Texas 
has been abused. Texas has two United 
States Senators. The Constitution pro- 
vides that Senators of the United States 
shall advise with the President on the 
appointment of Federal judges. But 
the President of the United States was 
joyriding through Texas, and from the 
rear end of his train he announced the 
appointment of a Federal judge down 
there. It did not make any difference in 
that case that the Federal judge did not 
live in the district. He did not have the 
recommendation of either of the United 
States Senators—and I was not a United 
States Senator at that time, either. 

The New Dealers thought, “He will be 
a good stooge.” Then they commenced 
looking around to try to find some way 
to purge Senator O’Dantex out of the 
United States Senate when he came up 
for reelection, 

The record of this judge, so far as 
getting votes is concerned, had been 
wonderful. He was a great vote-getting 
candidate. He had been twice elected 
attorney general of the State of Texas 
and twice elected Governor of the State 
of Texas. There he was, with all those 
honors wrapped around him, and was 
then further honored by being appointed 
to sit in that grand place on the Federal 
bench. So they looked up ana saw this 
great vote-getting man, and said, “That 
is the kind of man we want. We do not 
know of anybody who can get more votes 
as an opponent of Senator O DANIEL.“ 
So they reached up on the bench and 
dragged the judge down from that high 
pedestal of honor; they dragged him off 
the Federal bench and put him into a 
political campaign for the purpose of 
trying to make him United States 
Senator. 

They were not satisfied with that. 
They thought that possibly they needed 
some more help. This New Deal gang 
gets quite worried when they begin to 
think about my reelection. The reason 
for it is not wholly on account of any 
special qualifications that I possess, but 
is on account of the sturdiness and 
rugged individualism of the vast ma- 
jority of the good, sound people of the 
State of Texas, They are the ones who 
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sent me. I did not do it myself. The 
fact of the matter is that the first time I 
was elected I did not have a thing on 
earth to do with it. I did not even vote 
for myself. I think it is the only case 
in the history of the United States in 
which a candidate for Governor did not 
vote for himself. The only reason why 
I did not vote was because I had not paid 
the poll tax. There is a poll-tax law in 
Texas, and the poll tax must be paid be- 
fore a person can vote. I was opposed 
to payment for the privilege of voting. 
I have a receipt now; I have had one 
ever since then. Previous to that I did 
not have any idea of ever running for 
Governor. 

They got the idea that they had one 
good candidate to run against O’DANIEL, 
and should have another. So they 
found an attorney in Texas who also 
had a splendid record of getting votes. 
He was very popular in his day. He had 
been twice elected as attorney general of 
the State of Texas and had been twice 
elected as Governor of the great State 
of Texas. So they thought, “We will 
get these two fellows in the first primary 
and force O’Danten into a run-off. If 
we can ever get him into a run-off we 
will pour money into Texas and we will 
surely beat him.” They never had 
done that before. They succeeded part 
way. They got me in the run-off with 
the “gold dust twins.” That is what I 
called them. They had plenty of gold. 
They had so much gold that they just 
made the dust fly. They did everything 
but succeed. They were both defeated. 

I feel very proud of the people of Texas 
for honoring me to the extent of defeat- 
ing practically every big-shot politician 
at present living in Texas—governors, 
former governors, attorneys general, 
railroad commissioners, Congressmen. 
I have a list of them. I think, if I ever 
get time, I will get an album in which 
to place the portraits of those candi- 
dates. Some are great men. I was not 
defeating just a bunch of insignificant 
candidates. They were the best pro- 
duced in Texas. I shall get an album 
and put in it the pictures of those men. 
There are 50 or more of them. I shall 
keep it among my souvenirs. 

They were not successful, so they de- 
vised a new plan this year. They say: 
“Tf O’Dantet runs for reelection we will 
use the United States Senate the next 
time. We have already used the White 
House, the House of Representatives, and 
the judiciary. We are going to use the 
United States Senate. We will make an 
appointment down there in his home 
town, and if he has any manhood about 
him at all he will oppose it, we will get 
the matter on the floor of the Senate, 
and get a vote on it. Then we will take 
that vote and publish it in the CIO pa- 
pers in Texas“ —and there are plenty of 
them—and some of the other papers that 
are not CIO papers, and they will say, 
“Here is what the United States Senate 
said.” 

It has already been published all over 
Texas that the junior Senator has no 
influence at all in Washington, that he 
is a perfect nonentity, and they seek to 
prove it by the Recorp. That is why this 
matter is on the floor of the Senate to- 
day. They are trying to use in that man- 
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ner this dignified body of United States 
Senators who stand on the firing line 
trying to protect this Nation, and up- 
holding democracy and liberty in this 
Chamber, where we have unlimited de- 
bate, where every Senator has a right to 
rise on the floor and speak as long as he 
wants to about anything he cares to dis- 
cuss. This is the only body of that type 
left in the world at the present time. 
They are seeking to contaminate the 
United States Senate and trying to drag 
it down and use it as a political weapon, 
just as they dragged down the sacred 
robes of the judiciary and placed them 
in the political mire. They are trying to 
do the same with the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ODANIEL. I gladly yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Texas that there should be no 
contamination of the United States Sen- 
ate, but can the Senator from Texas tell 
us now whether, if this body approves 
and ratifies the nomination, it will effect 
any contamination of the United States 
Senate? 

Mr. ODANMEL. I am glad the Sena- 
tor has asked that question. I do not 
know whether he knows what real poli- 
tics is; but we have it in Texas. If. he 
will just wait—it does not make any dif- 
ference what the outcome may be in the 
United States Senate—it will be an issue 
in the coming campaign if I am a candi- 
date. That is why the question is here. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator be so kind as to indulge me for 
another moment? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I shall be glad to in- 
dulge the Senator for as many moments, 
hours, or days as he cares to be indulged. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from New 
Mexico wants Texas to run its own poli- 
tics. The Senator from New Mexico 
would be satisfied with any Senator 
Texas elects to the United States Senate. 
I want to be fair, and I do not want to 
interfere with the politics of Texas. 
That is the business of Texas. I believe 
in New Mexico’s running its own politics 
and I believe in Texas running its poli- 
tics. What I have in mind is not Texas 
politics. If Texas wants to send my good 
friend back to the Senate, I still feel like 
submitting to the inevitable and letting 
Texas decide. But at this particular mo- 
ment I am interested in whether, as to 
this political nominee, whom I happen 
to know and who is well known to the 
people of my State, I would be justified 
in casting my vote to confirm his nomi- 
nation, or whether the nominee is not 
qualified for the position. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I appreciate that re- 
mark from the able Senator from New 
Mexico, and I have a high regard for 
him, and believe in his sincerity. It may 
be that the particular argument which 
Iam using at the present time does not 
have sufficient appeal. But I have other 
arguments; I have a variety of argu- 
ments against this nomination, some of 
which may appeal to one Senator and 
some to another. It is a bad nomination 
from A to Z; all the way along it is bad. 
Perhaps I shall say something after 
awhile which will convince the Senator 
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that it is a bad nomination. I have the 
highest respect for the sovereign State 
of New Mexico. I believe Senators elect- 
ed there are elected to represent the peo- 
ple of the State of New Mexico. 

If either one of the Senators from 
New Mexico were to rise on the floor of 
the Senate and tell me that a certain 
nomination was personally obnoxious to 
him, I would not ask the Senator for any 
other reason for opposing it. I have 
sufficient confidence and sufficient re- 
spect for each one of the Senators from 
New Mexico so that I would gladly invoke 
the unwritten law of Senatorial courtesy. 
I would do that in any case, whether it 
be one involving the Senators from New 
Mexico or one involving the Senators 
from any other State of the Union. That 
is my policy. I believe that the people 
of each sovereign State elect their Sen- 
ators becouse they have confidence in 
them, and I believe that the Senators 
from each State know more about the 
politics and policies and everything else 
concerning their States than any outside 
persons do. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kem 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Texas that Texas politics are 
Texas politics, and that what is done 
there is a matter of their concern, not 
mine. 

But I am confused as to whether, after 
considering the nomination of this man, 
who has the respect of a great many 
among the bench and bar of my State, 
I am to vote on the basis of his qualifica- 
tions, or whether I am to vote on the 
basis of Texas politics. 

Mr. President, what is the duty of 
other Senators? We do not wish to 
interfere with Texas politics or with 
politics in any other State. But this 
nomination has been submitted to the 
Senate, and Senators have the obligation 
and duty of passing judgment, not on 
Texas politics or New Mexico politics, 
but on the question of whether the nomi- 
nee is qualified and answers the require- 
ments of the position to which he has 
been nominated. 

Will the Senator enlighten me? 

Mr. ODANIEL. Yes; that is what I 
have been doing, and I have some more 
lights that I shall turn on for the en- 
lightenment of Senators as the days go 
by, because this is a bad nomination any 
way it is looked at. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The question of quali- 
fications is one thing. If the Senator 
shows us that the nomination is a bad 
one, that the nominee is not qualified 
and does not meet the necessary require- 
ments, that is one thing. But I do not 
wish to pass judgment on account of 
Texas politics. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. I should like to make 
this observation on the comment made 
by the Senator from New Mexico: If 
the nominee’s qualifications are the sole 
test by which the nomination is to be 
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judged and by which we are to determine 
whether the nomination should be con- 
firmed or should not be confirmed, that 
is one thing. I have heard th> testi- 
mony that was given in the committee 
in regard to this nomination. 

But I think the question here, pure 
and simple, is whether the Senate will 
follow the precedents that sometimes 
have been followed and sometimes have 
not been followed in cases in which one 
Senator from the State from which the 
appointment is made says that the ap- 
pointee is obnoxious to hin. X 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, if that 
is the argument, well and good. I un- 
derstand that is one line of argument on 
this matter. But the main basis, in my 
opinion, is whether the nominee is quali- 
fied, 

I would not want to go into Texas 
politics, any more than I would want to 
go into Oklahoma politics. I say to the 
Senator from Oklahoma that if Okla- 
homa elects a Senator, I am for him. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I do not 
think that has anything to do with this 
question; I do not think we are here con- 
cerned with what particular brand of 
politics may be practiced in Texas or in 
New Mexico or in Oklahoma. 

I think the question that has pre- 
sented itself to many Senators in the 
past, and that presents itself to many 
Senators even now, is whether they are 
to give due consideration and are to ex- 
tend due courtesies to the Senators from 
the State from which the appointment 
is made. 

I admit that the precedents are not 
uniform. As we have heard it said on 
this floor, some great Senators have held 
that, in their opinion, when a Senator 
from a State says that an appointment 
is personally obnoxious to him, he is not 
required to go further and to assigr the 
reasons for it. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think we should con- 
sider the point the Senator from Okla- 
homa has made. But I should like to 
know whether I correctly understand the 
Senator from Oklahoma to mean that 
the only proposition before this body is 
that one of the Senators from the State 
has objected to the nomination for rea- 
sons of his own, which no one has ques- 
tioned; and that aside from that, the 
qualifications of the nominee are suf- 
ficient? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I have 
said that the nominee's qualifications are 
superior. So far as I am concerned, I 
have said, and I say now, that the wit- 
nesses who appeared in regard to this 
nomination were almost uniform in 
testifying that this appointee, Mr. 
Dooley, is a capable and competent man. 
But when an appointment is under con- 
sideration for confirmation—and espe- 
cially an appointment to the bench—it 
rarely ever occurs that anyone takes the 
chance of appearing before the commit- 
tee and pointing out the shortcomings of 
the appointee, because it is the general 
feeling that when a nomination is made 
by the President and is sent to the Sen- 
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ate Committee on the Judiciary for its 
consideration, and when it holds a hear- 
ing and testimony is given, and when 
both Senators from the State—whether 
it be the State of New Mexico or the 
State of Texas or the State of Virginia— 
say that the appointee is satisfactory, 
unless some controlling objection is 
made, the Senate does not go much 
further. That has been my observation 
in connection with appointments han- 
dled in the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CHAVEZ.. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more to me? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am attempting to 
state my confusion in regard to what 
I am to do if the nomination shall come 
up for final action this afternoon, if we 
are to “count noses,” this afternoon. 
How am I to judge what I shall do, under 
my oath of office, in regard to this mat- 
ter? Am I to vote on the basis of the 
nominee’s qualifications? Am I to vote 
on the basis of Texas politics? Or am 
I to vote because one of the Senators 
from that State may object to the par- 
ticular nominee? That is what I wish to 
find out. I admit that an objection by 
one of the Senators from the State is a 
good argument. 

Under a Senator’s duty and the oath 
of office that all Senators take, what are 
we to do? I come from outside the 
State of Texas, and I am not interested 
in Texas politics. 

It seems to me that when Senators are 
considering the question of confirmation 
of a nomination for a judicial position 
in Texas, the primary question, without 
going into all the ramifications of who 
recommended him, and so forth, is 
whether the nominee is qualified. 

So I should like to ascertain whether 
he is or is not qualified for the particu- 
lar position to which he has been nomi- 
nated. If he is qualified, there might 
be some other matter which would con- 
vince me that we should vote against 
confirmation of the nomination. Prob- 
ably the objection of one of the Senators 
from the State would suffice. But I do 
not wish to be influenced by politics. I 
do not mind following the best judgment 
of one of the Senators from that State 
but I do not want the politics of a State 
to determine my vote. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield to me once more? 

Mr, ODANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. The Senator from New 
Mexico has made a fair statement and 
has given a good reason why he should 
use his own particular judgment in de- 
ciding how he should vote on this nomi- 
nation. He is interested in the matter 
of the nominee’s qualifications. I think 
each Senator must determine in his own 
conscience how he should vote on this 
nomination, 

As for me, I propose at this time, and 
I think I shall continue to do so, to take 
the position that unless the appointment 
is approved by both Senators from the 
State in which the office lies, I will not 
vote for confirmation of the nomination. 
I think I can do that and still be in com- 
plete conformity with the oath that I 
took as a Senator, Fe 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I respect the judgment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma even 
though I might not agree that that would 
be a logical conclusion. I respect the 
Senator from Oklahoma for trying to 
protect the interests of those whom the 
people of a State have trusted to repre- 
sent them in the United States Senate. 
Whether I agree with the Senator or not, 
I think that is a beautiful thing. 

Mr. MOORE. Commenting further on 
what the Senator has said, and the posi- 
tion he takes, I certainly can find no 
fault with his position. I think he can 
do what he has indicated in all con- 
science. I think he can do it in conform- 
ity with the oath he took. This happens 
to be a case coming from the State of 
Texas, where the two Senators are of the 
same political faith. The people of Texas 
have elected the senior Senator time and 
time again to represent the State of 
Texas, and they have elected twice or 
more the junior Senator from the State 
of Texas; so there is reason for believ- 
ing that the junior Senator from the 
State of Texas represents a substantial 
segment of the people of Texas, just as 
the senior Senator represents a substan- 
tial segment of the people of Texas. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
junior Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not take a back 
seat to any Senator in the matter of 
respect for the senior Senator or the 
junior Senator of any State. I venture 
to say that the junior Senator from 
Texas will agree that, so far as I am 
concerned, there has always been mani- 
fested by me toward all Senators re- 
spect, kindness, and everything of that 
nature. But the arguments to which I 
have listened seek to persuade me to 
vote one way or another on account of 
Texas politics. I do not want to de- 
cide on that basis. I happen to know 
Judge Dooley. Amarillo, Tex., is closer 
to my home than it is to the home town 
of the Senator from Texas. Judge 
Dooley and I go back and forth with one 
another. We in New Mexico try to know 
our neighbors by reputation, and, irre- 
spective of how this body votes, I ven- 
ture to say that the members of the 
bench and bar in my State who know 
Mr. Dooley have the highest regard and 
respect for him. 

I care not a continental whom Texas 
elects to the United States Senate; I shall 
respect him. If Texas wants to change 
to A and B, that is still the business of 
Texas. But I do want to say that so far 
as reputation for integrity, for honesty, 
for fair play, for qualifications and train- 
ing as a lawyer are concerned, the repu- 
tation the nominee has in my State is of 
the best. That is all I would say. 
merely want to be fair. 

Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that the Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. CHavxz] has left the floor, because 
I wanted to state that I appreciated the 
statements he made and the subject he 
introduced. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield for the purpose 
of my suggesting the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr, O’DANIEL, I yield. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair would like to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Texas, for his protection, that 
if he yield 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have no 
desire to take advantage of the Senator 
from Texas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is sure that is so. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum, and that the Senator from 
Texas not lose the floor by yielding for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 

O'Conor 
re) 


Baldwin Hill "Daniel 
Ball Hoey O'Mahoney 
Barkley Holand Overton 
Bricker Ives Pepper 
Bridges Jenner 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Buck Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Va. 
Bushfield Kem Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Kilgore Russell 
Byrd Knowland Saltonstall 
Capper Langer Smith 
Chavez Lodge Sparkman 
Connally Lucas S 
McCarran Taft 

Cordon Taylor 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Downey McFarland Tydings 
Dworshak McGrath 
Ecton ` McKellar Vandenberg 
Eliender McMahon Watkins 
Ferguson Magnuson Wherry 
Flanders Malone White 
Fulbright Martin Wiley 
Green Millikin Williams 
Gurney Moore Wilson 
Hatch Morse Young 
Hawkes Murray 
Hayden Myers 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Eighty-flve Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, I am 
very sorry that the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavxzi is not in-the Cham- 
ber at present, because a few moments 
ago he asked some questions which were 
very interesting and very pertinent. I 
have the highest regard for the Senator 
from New Mexico, and I appreciate his 
interest in asking questions. However, 
I am led to believe that possibly I failed 
to make myself clear on the subject under 
discussion at the particular moment 
when he was interrogating me. I was 
elucidating Texas politics. That is a 
subject upon which one can talk easily. 
It is quite an extensive subject. In talk- 
ing on that subject I did not intend to 
indicate that any Senator should con- 
sider Texas politics in making up his 
mind as to how to vote on this nomina- 
tion. I was using that subject to point 
out what I considered to be a very evil 
practice, the practice of attempting to 
use the United States Senate as a politi- 
cal weapon in elections in any State— 
not particularly in Texas. 

I pointed out that so far as my politi- 
cal career in Texas is concerned, the vote 
of the Senate will have no bearing what- 
ever on my decision as to whether or not 
I shall run for reelection. As to what 
influence it may have on the election if 
I do run, that is a matter to be deter- 
mined later. 
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What I am trying to point out is some- 
thing that is aimed at the heart of every 
Senator. If the Senate can be dragged 
down into a political campaign by virtue 
of using a Federal appointment against 
one Senator, it establishes a precedent 
which may strike at the heart of any 
Member of this body, or any future 
Senator. 

I abhor the idea of using the United 
States Senate as a political weapon. 
That is because I love the United States 
Senate. No one has a higher regard for 
our great constitutional form of Gov- 
ernment than I have. No one has a 
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Senate as a body, and for every United 
States Senator, than I have. I do not 
believe that Senators should knowingly 
permit this body to be used as a political 
weapon. That is exactly what is being 
done in connection with the Dooley nom- 
ination. Knowing that to be a fact, I 
consider it my duty to call it to the at- 
tention of Members of the Senate, and 
that was what I was attempting to do. 
I was not using Texas politics as a reason 
for my objection on the ground of per- 
sonal obnoxiousness. I was not using it 
as a reason for expecting any Member 
of the Senate to take an interest in Texas 
Politics. 

The question is far more important 
than that. A principle is involved. Mat- 
ters of grave importance nationally and 
internationally are facing the Senate. 
We should occupy our minds in the con- 
sideration of matters of great national 
and international concern. We should 
never attempt to lower the dignity of 
this body by permitting it to be used 
as a political weapon by designing poli- 
ticians outside the United States Senate. 
There are many designing politicians 
outside the United States Senate who 
would, by subterfuge or any other meth- 
od—and some of the methods are very 
cleverly conceived—involve a United 
States Senator in carrying water for 
them. 

I do not believe that any United States 
Senator would wilfully, premeditatedly, 
or designedly lend his influence to the 
proposition of degradation of the United 
States Senate by converting it into a 
political weapon. That is the point which 
I was trying to make. I am trying to 
make several points, in order to show that 
the Dooley nomination is bad from A to Z. 
That is one of the points. Another point 
is that the nomination is personally ob- 
noxious. Those Senators who desire to 
observe, protect, and preserve the great 
unwritten law of Senatorial courtesy may 
do so. Any Senator who thinks he does 
not care to perpetuate that rule has a 
right to vote the other way; and I do not 
question the vote of any Senator on any 
subject. There is one thing, thank good- 
ness, a United States Senator can do, he 
can vote any way he believes is absolute- 
ly right, and no one has the right to ques- 
tion his vote. At least, a brother Sena- 
tor has no right to question it. Maybe 
his constituents may question it. I, as 
United States Senator, never have ques- 
tioned and never shall question the vote 
of a brother Senator. 

Mr. President, I love this body. I never 
expected to have the high honor of being 
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a Member of the United States Senate. 
I came from very humble parentage, 
without money, without influence. My 
parents were just honest, rugged Ameri- 
can citizens who worked and toiled with 
their hands, and never neglected to see 
that their children got to school, and 
that they had books. It never occurred 
to me that a man of such humble sur- 
roundings could ever be elevated to the 
high position of United States Senator. 
It is certainly a great mark of honor to 
become a United States Senator. It 
shows that we have the greatest Govern- 
ment on the face of God’s green earth, 
when a humble tenant farmer’s son, from 
the plains of the West, can be elevated 
to this high body. I have surely re- 
spected that honor. Ever since I have 
been here I have tried my best, and have 
succeeded, never to utter one ill word 
against a brother Senator. I have tried 
to conduci myself in an honorable man- 
ner, so that down through history my 
children and my children’s children might 
know that their father and grandfather 
certainly tried to live up to his convic- 
tions as an honest, God-fearing Ameri- 
can citizen. 

So, Mr. President, as I bring out these 
different points, personal obnoxiousness 
is one; dragging the United States Sen- 
ate down into the mire as a political 
weapon is another; the disqualifications 
of the nominee are another, together 
with the fact that hundreds of citizens 
in his community, who know him well, 
do not want him as a Federal judge. 
There are several other reasons. I shall 
try to touch on every one of those rea- 
sons, so that if a Senator does not be- 
lieve that there is sufficient ground for 
him to vote against confirmation on 
one point, there will be another reason 
that should be sufficient. 

I wanted to make that point clear, and 
I appreciate the fact that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] called 
my attention to it by asking a question. 
I certainly do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. The point I was trying to make 
was that this Dooley appointment is a 
trick, to use this great body as a political 
weapon in one of our sovereign States 
for the purpose of purging a United 
States Senator. 

So I continue reading from this very 
informative letter written to me on Jan- 
uary 10 of this year by a judge who has 
served 25 years or longer, has reached 
the retirement age of 70, and who has 
been trying to retire for more than 3 
years. Those who have been engineer- 
ing the campaign of his successor have 
strung it out on a very weak excuse, from 
month to month and from year to year, 
with no valid reason whatever. As has 
been stated, there was a double-barreled 
reason why they have strung it out for 
over 3 years. One object is to make it a 
political issue in the next campaign. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator does not mean to say that, after the 
Dooley nomination was sent to the Sen- 
ate, either the subcommittee or the full 
Judiciary Committee was guilty of any 
tactics of delay. I am sure the Senator 
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will agree that we proceeded immediately 
with the hearings, and sought to dispose 
of the matter as soon as was reasonably 
possible after the nomination was pre- 
sented. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I appreciate the re- 
mark of the Senator from Washington, 
and I am giad he mentioned it, because 
I certainly do not want to be misunder- 
stood. Several times, on this floor, yes- 
terday and today, I have praised the 
work of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
I know the members have suffered long 
and have worked long hours in the con- 
sideration of this nomination. They 
would think they had it about ready for 
decision when some new evidence would 
come in and some new testimony would 
have to be taken. I have nothing but 
words of praise for the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. I think the committee has 
sought to get at the root of the matter. 
I think it has made an honest endeavor 
to find out the truth and the facts. The 
able chairman of that committee made 
a very splendid address yesterday, in my 
opinion, when he brought the nomina- 
tion in and presented it to the Senate. 


the subject, because I feel greatly in- 
debted to the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee for the courtesies which the members 
have shown me all through the period 
of the consideration of the nomination 
of Mr. Dooley. They have been fair in 
all matters. They have shown me great 
consideration. 


Senator have opposite opinions with ref- 
erence to the nomination, it is a very 
delicate matter. I am very proud of 
the fact that the members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee have shown so much 
courtesy to me and so much respect for 
and admiration of my colleague the 
senior Senator from Texas. They have 
been able to learn that, so far as my 
opinion goes, this is not a fight between 
the two Senators from Texas. 

I am glad that the members of the 
committee and the Members of the Sen- 
ate have such great admiration for my 
colleague from Texas. They have no 
more admiration and no more affection 
for him than I have. The senior Senator 
from Texas has served the State of Texas 
for many years, and is respected, ad- 
mired, and liked by the people of Texas. 
The same voters who elected him also 
elected me. This shows the freedom 
which exists in the great Senate of the 
United States. We can both be elected 
by the same people in the same State 
and be privileged to exercise our God- 
given right to use our own individual 
judgment on the floor of the Senate. I 
hope that everyone will realize that this 
is not a fight between the two Senators 
from the State of Texas. We are both 
proud of our State. I am particularly 
glad that my colleague has so many 
great admirers in this body. I hope that 
I have a few, and that as time goes on I 
shall have more. At least, I shall try 
to conduct myself in a worthy manner. 

XCIII——508 
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Mr. President, the decision in this case 
will not be made on the basis of person- 
ality. Senators are too high minded to 
conduct a beauty contest in the Senate 
of the United States. The decision will 
be made right down at the grass roots, 
right down at the bottom; it will be 
made on the basis of what each indi- 
vidual Senator thinks is the proper 
thing for him to do. 

Tt happens to be my lot, by request and 
by desire, to tell the Senate what a ter- 
rible nomination this is. It is rotten to 
the core. I do not object to nominations 
unless they are rotten to the core. We 
receive some that are just mediocre and 
some that are pretty bad and some that 
are rotten to the core. This nomination 
is one of the last-mentioned group, and 
I am objecting to it honestly and con- 
scientiously and for the protection and 
— of the rights of the citizens of my 

Mr. President, no harm will be done to 
the people of Texas or the people of this 
Nation by having the Senate refuse to 
confirm the nomination of Joe B. Dooley, 
but great harm can be done and will be 
done if his nomination is confirmed. 
There will be hundreds of attorneys 
throughout the northern district of 
Texas who will always feel that they will 
not get a square deal, if this nomination 
is confirmed. There will be thousands 
of common citizens in the State of Texas 
who will feel that it will be useless for 
them to spend their time in bringing be- 
fore Judge Dooley, if his nomination is 
confirmed, any case they have against 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe or 
against any of the large insurance corpo- 
rations that have employed this firm to 
protect them—as is stated in the letter 
from the judge, which I just read—to 
protect them so that they will not have to 
pay either legitimate or illegitimate 
claims. 

I have letters from citizens telling me 
that they think it is a crime, and that 
they cannot expect to get any justice in 
the court if the railroad corporations 
are going to dictate who shall sit on the 
judicial bench. Mr. President, their 
fears are well founded. 

I was reading the letter that Judge 
Wilson wrote me on January 10. In it he 
Said: 

I prepared my retirement addressed to the 
President and left the date off. 


He was trying to retire, and he wanted 
to get his retirement all arranged so that 
everyone would be satisfied and so that 
he would be able to retire, and so that 
the person of his particular choice would 
succeed him. A great many persons who 
ought to know about this matter—mem- 
bers of the bar—have told me that Judge 
Wilson is the campaign manager of Mr. 
Dooley, and is attempting to use his in- 
fluence to have him named as his suc- 
cessor. Although I am not a member of 
the bar, I have been told, and I have 
reason to believe, that the attorneys who 
are members of various bars throughout 
the Nation resent activities of that na- 
ture. They think that when a judge has 
been appointed and subsequently reaches 
the age of retirement and desires to re- 
tire, he should retire, but should not at- 
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tempt to use his influence or the influ- 
ence of his office in trying to name his 
successor. Nevertheless, that is what is 
being done in this case. 

The letter continues as follows: 

I prepared my retirement address to the 
President and left the date off. I sent it to 
Senator Com Natur and told him that when 
he got to where he could attend to the mat- 
ter, to date my retirement and hand it in to 
the President. I do not know exactly, but 
I think it was dated the 9th of August 1946. 


Mr. President, will anyone tell me why 
a judge who has served faithfully and 
well during the better years of his life, 
and who has reached the age of retire- 
ment under the law, and wishes to retire, 
should be compelled to wait from June 
21, 1944, until August 9, 1946, for his 
resignation to be dated by someone else 
and handed to the President? Flimsy 
excuses have been given in the letter— 
that we were at war with Germany, and 
to wait until Germany went down; and 
then that we were at war with Japan, 
and to wait until Japan went down—but 
everyone knows that our appointive ma- 
chinery was working smoothly and per- 
fectly well all during the war, and that 
there was no reason why this judge 
should not have retired, except some of 
the reasons I am trying to point out. 
I continue to read from the letter: 
I supposed, of course, that my successor 
would be promptly appointed. In fact, I 
t my retirement was in effect. So have 
the public had that idea about it. I thought 
so until I wrote to the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of United States Courts 
that though I was retired, I wanted my secre- 
tary to be continued at her present salary. 


Mr. President, it is all right to con- 
tinue the office force, but it is not all right 
for a judge to name his successor. That 
is contrary to our American philosophy 
of government. So the judge was in- 
terested in continuing his present secre- 
tary at her present salary. He also says 
in the letter: 

I told them they could get the date prob- 
ably from the Attorney General. To my sur- 
prise, they answered that they had inves- 
tigated the matter, and that the President 
had never accepted my retirement. 


So, Mr. President, we see that the judge 
thought he was retired. That was the 
belief of the judge, the man who pos- 
sesses all the wisdom that a judge is sup- 
posed to possess. We always refer to 
judges as men of wisdom. Nevertheless, 
he did not know that he had not been 
retired. That shows how this matter was 
handled. Politics stepped in. The judge 
thought he had been retired; but when 
he wrote to get his secretary a job, he 
found out that he was not yet retired. 
He was quite surprised; he says so in his 
letter. 

The letter is addressed to me, and it 
continues as follows: 

Of course, you know as well as I do that I 
could arbitrarily retire at any .ime I wanted 
to. Whether retired or not, I think so much 
of the bar, and think so much of the court, 
that I have made up my mind, to do the 
work until my successor was appointed. 


Mr. President, he is going to stay with 
his politics. He has been 3 years, now, 
trying to get out, but he is still staying 
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with them. He says he is going to stay 
until his successor is appointed. 

He further states in the letter: 

I have been hoping confidently that he 
would be appointed and promptly confirmed, 
ever since the 9th of August. I am not re- 
tired yet legally, nor am I retired in fact. I 
am carrying on the work of my courts just 
like I always have. 


Mr. President, there we see the ridicu- 
lous situation of the judge of that court, 
Judge Wilson, who on January 10, 1947, 
made the statement that he was not re- 
tired, and that he was going to continue 
to serve. 

Yet 2 days prior to that, the President 
had appointed his successor. 

Judge Wilson pointed out that he had 
been trying to retire since June 21, 1944. 
He stated that one of his reasons for 
making an early announcement, a few 
days prior to that, and not waiting until 
that day, was that he wanted to give all 
the aspirants to that office an oppor- 
tunity to get their campaigns started. 

The campaign that was started for Mr. 
Dooley, as I mentioned a while ago, was 
started 9 days before the judge an- 
nounced that he was going to retire— 
announced by one of the attorneys and 
lobbyists for the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad Co. The statement 
was made in the letter written by Mr. 
Pipkin, the attorney and lobbyist for the 
Santa Fe, that Mr. Dooley had the prac- 
tically unanimous approval of all the 
members of the bar of Texas. 

I proceeded to state that there were 
many members of the Texas Bar Associ- 
ation who had teld me they had not 
given their approval. But I went on, a 
little while ago, to explain that after a 
nomination is made, attorneys are very 
reluctant to make any objections, because 
things have been proceeding just like 
clockwork down in Texas. After a man 
is nominated, it is generally expected 
that nothing will interfere, and that his 
nomination will be confirmed. Conse- 
quently, it is difficult to get many of the 
attorneys to raise objections after a 
nomination has been made by the Presi- 
dent. But the statement was so pecul- 
lar, that he had practically the unani- 
mous consent, or indeed, the unanimous 
consent of the bar, that I endeavored to 
find out about it. I received more than 
a hundred letters from attorneys stating 
they did not approve the nomination or 
the confirmation, each one adding: 

But do not mention my name, because he 
might be confirmed, and I might have a case 
coming up before him, and I would feel 
that I would not get justice, because I had 
openly opposed his confirmation. 


I then decided that I would conduct a 
secret ballot, so that members of the bar 
would not be obliged to divulge their 
names. At my own expense, I sent a 
letter, with a stamped, self-addressed 
postcard, to each of the more than 3,000 
attorneys registered in the northern 
district of Texas, requesting them to 
vote secretly by writing on the postcard 
one word, “yes,” if they wanted Mr. 
Dooley as their judge, or if they did not 
want him confirmed as their judge, to 
write the one word, “no.” It was not 
necessary to sign the card; it was simply 
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necessary to drop it in the mail. In re- 
sponse to that secret ballot which I con- 
ducted, 40 percent of the attorneys of 
the northern district of Texas who re- 
sponded said they did not want Mr. 
Dooley to be judge. They voted “no.” 
That is quite at variance with the state- 
ment made by the attorney for the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. In his letter 
of May 29, he said: 

He would come nearer than any lawyer I 


know in having the unanimous support of 
the bar. 


Forty percent of the attorneys who re- 
sponded voted “no.” I have the post 
cards here on my desk and any Senator 
who wishes to learn how the poll was 
conducted can examine them. The poll 
was open and above board. These post 
cards, representing ballots, show how the 
attorneys voted. In Amarillo, the home 
town of Joe B. Dooley, 23.6 percent of 
those responding voted “no.” Under 
pressure they may have been forced or 
induced to sign a petition, but when it 
came to a secret ballot, when their names 
were not to be divulged, in Amarillo, out 
of a total of 55 attorneys who voted, 13 
voted “no” and 42 voted “yes,” or 23.6 
percent of those who responded voted 
“no.” 

In Dallas, Tex., somewhat competitive 
with Fort Worth in civic pride and spirit 
and rivalry, 191 voted “yes” and 129 
voted “no.” Forty percent of the attor- 
neys in Dallas and 61 percent in the city 
of Fort Worth voted against the confir- 
mation of Joe B. Dooley. 

In Lubbock, Tex., which is close to 
Amarillo, 42 percent of the attorneys who 
responded voted “no.” Seventeen voted 
“no,” and 22 voted yes.“ 

In Wichita Falls, in the direction of 
Amarillo, between Fort Worth and Ama- 
rillo, 30 percent of the attorneys who re- 
sponded voted no.“ 

Mr, President, a total of 859 responded. 
Of that number 516 voted “yes,” and 343 
voted “no.” Forty percent of the attor- 
neys in the northern district of Texas did 
not want Mr. Dooley to be confirmed as 
judge. 

Several hundred citizens, not members 
of the bar, wrote me letters and some citi- 
zens circulated petitions which were 
signed and sent to me, in which they said 
it would be bad for the interests of the 
citizens of Texas if Mr, Dooley were con- 
firmed, and they did not want him to be 
confirmed. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I am not 
an attorney. Iam simply a common citi- 
zen. I think all common citizens of my 
State should have something to say about 
the selection of their judge. I have asked 
for opinions on both sides of the question. 
I conducted a secret ballot at my own 
expense among Texas attorneys, and then 
I asked the common citizens how they 
stood, and the report, Mr. President, is 
they do not want Mr. Dooley. I have 
several reasons for standing on the floor 
now and opposing Mr. Dooley, but one 
reason for my objection to confirmation 
is the result of the secret ballot I con- 
ducted, I believe in finding out what the 
people of my State want. Therefore, I 
go to the people and find out what they 
want, and that is what I did in this case, 
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one I am now giving the Senate the re- 
sult. 

In addition to the nomination being 
personally obnoxious to me, in addition 
to claims I make that the nominee is not 
entirely qualified, there is also as ground 
for objection, the result of the secret bal- 
lot. With respect to his qualifications, I 
will say he has some of the qualifications 
necessary in a judge, but he lacks some 
essential qualifications, and inasmuch as 
the taxpayers are going to pay full salary 
for life to this man if he becomes judge, 
they ought to have a whole judge, not 
a half judge. 

This man admitted on the stand that 
his practice is civil practice. Anyone 
knows that criminal cases and civil cases 
come before a Federal judge. Do Sena- 
tors want to confirm a man to be a Fed- 
eral judge who has had only civil prac- 
tice and who has had no experience, by 
his own testimony, with criminal mat- 
ters? Do the citizens of the northern 
district of Texas, anyone of whom might 
be accused of committing a criminal act, 
and be brought before a Federal judge, 
want to be brought before an individual 
who has had no experience with the 
criminal aw? An individual brought be- 
fore such a judge would not feel safe. 
Oh, yes; Mr. Dooley has handled cases 
for the large insurance corporations and 
railroad corporations and the big oil com- 
panies against the little people. Those 
cases are civil cases. He knows more 
about the civil law than he does about 
criminal law, because during the entire 
time he was a member of the firm of 
Underwood, Dooley, Johnson & Wilson, 
according to his own testimony, their 
practice was civil practice. 

Mr. President, I think the people of 
Texas are entitled to a Federal judge 
who has had experience with criminal 
cases as well as experience with civil 
eases. I think that is an important 
point. I have talked to attorneys, and 
they tell me the point is a very impor- 
tant one. But if Mr. Dooley is confirmed. 
the people of the northern district of 
Texas will have a half judge, maybe not 
that much of a judge, but at least not 
a full judge, at least not a judge with 
full qualifications. There are many at- 
torneys in Texas who are well qualified 
for the position, who have had consider- 
able experience both in civil and crim- 
inal practice, high-caliber men, who have 
had judicial experience. Mr. Dooley has 
had no judicial experience except in one 
isolated case about 25 years ago when 
he was appointed to hear one little case 
at San Angelo, Tex. He now expects 
to be confirmed as judge for the north- 
ern district of Texas, and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. is will- 
ing to have him confirmed. They think 
he can decide their cases all right. They 
are not the only ones who think so. 
There are some big corporations which 
think he can decide their cases all right. 
They think he has had enough experi- 


‘ence and enough connection and asso- 


ciation with the great firm of attorneys 
in Amarillo so he can decide their cases 
all right. He might even decide the 
cases to the satisfaction of certain cor- 
porations. 
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I continue to read the letter from the 
judge: 

To my , they answered that they 


had investigated the matter— 


That is the matter of his retirement— 
and that the President had never accepted 
my retirement. Of course, you know as 
well as I do that I could arbitrarily retire 
any time I wanted to. Whether retired 
or not, I think so much of the bar, and 
I think so much of the court, that I made 
up my mind to do the work until my suc- 
cessor was appointed. I have been looking 
confidently that he would be appointed and 
promptly confirmed ever since the 9th of 
August. I am not retired yet legally, nor 
am I retired in fact. I am carrying on the 
work of my courts just like I always have. 


He was doing that 2 days after the 
President had appointed his successor. 

Now I am not sending a copy of this letter 
to Senator Connatiy or Attorney General 
Clark. You are privileged to do so if you see 
fit to, however. I wrote a letter to the At- 
torney General rather recently reminding 
him of the history of this matter, as I have 
given it to you. I understood then that he 
was delaying the matter of choosing my suc- 
cessor, I told him that I was being unjustly 
mistreated in this matter, and he knew it; 
that I have been waiting for 2½ years, and 
putting it off on account of one request at- 
ter another. In answer he agreed with me. 
I was considerably assured from his letter 
that action was going to be taken immedi- 
ately. 


Now listen to this, especially Senators 
on the other side of the aisle: 

Now, with the appearance of things, with 
a Republican majority, and you objecting 
to the President’s nomination, it is indefi- 
nite when I will ever be able to retire. 


Mr. President, there were some down 
in Texas who took a look at the returns 
of the election held last November. I 
want to tell the Seuate that that election 
threw the fear of God into many people 
in Texas. The people I refer to were 
afraid that perhaps with the Republican 
majority in the Senate we in Texas would 
be given a little justice. 

Mr. President, I am not particularly 
appealing to the Republicans. Iam sim- 
ply reading the letter from the judge to 
show his attitude. He thought he was 
going to name his successor and have his 
nomination to go through like greased 
lightning, but the nomination has now 
been held up for over 3 years, and in the 
meantime something happened which 
many people thought never could happen 
at the election held last November 5, 
which changed the complexion of the 
whole matter, and it has them worried. 
They fear that perhaps the nomination 
will not be confirmed now. They fear 
that perhaps there is a little chance for 
the people of Texas to secure some jus- 
tice. ‘There are some people in Texas 
who feel that if they could induce the 
junior Senator from Texas to get up on 
the Senate floor and explain how bad 
the nomination is, he will receive the 
consideration of many of the Senators 
on both sides of the aisle. Iam trying to 
explain the matter to the Senate now. 
This is the first time in my life I have 
done such a thing as this, and I hope it 
will be the last time. I do not particu- 
larly relish doing what I am doing. 

It is not one of the things I like to 
do. I am naturally an optimist and 
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a spreader of great joy and cheer. I 
do not like to take a negative position 
on anything; but duty demands it, and 
I am doing it. 

The politicians down there became 
worried, This thing had been dragged 
out too long, because of the war with 
Germany and the war with Japan. We 
ran out of wars, and some other reason 
had to be found. 

The judge continues: 

I have been serving in the office about 
28 years, and very strenuously much of the 
time, and surely you feel like I do, that 
I should be given the privilege of retiring. 


Ido. I believe that anyone who has 
served faithfully for as long as Judge 
Wilson has served ought to be able to 
retire without a group of politicians 
coming in and trying to help him name 
his successor, and arranging things so 
that all the pressure groups will be sat- 
isfied—so that all the politicians will 
be satisfied, so that the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railroad Corp. will be 
satisfied, and the big insurance com- 
panies will be satisfied. They want all 
groups satisfied except the people. I 
think the people ought to be satisfied. 

The letter continues: 


Also in that letter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral I took this position: That if Judge Cul- 
ver or Judge McDonald, either one of them, 
should be appointed, that no objection could 
be made to them— 


They are the ones whom I recom- 
mended. Judge Culver and Judge Mc- 
Donald are both from Fort Worth— 


that Senator CONNALLY could not make any 
objection to them, and no other person could 
make any well-founded objection to them. 
On the other hand, I stated to him in the 
event Senator CONNALLY’s choice, Mr. Dooley, 
received the appointment, that no one could 
truthfully raise any objection to Mr. Dooley, 
and that I felt confident you would not 
do so. 


I am trying in my feeble way to raise 
an objection, because there was so much 
objection to this nomination in Texas 
that I was requested to make a protest. 


They are all men of such high standing 
and such judicial ability, at least to my view, 
that I did not think any objections well 
based could be made against any one of them. 

Now here are some facts I want to tell you 
about, and you can investigate all you want 
to and you will find they are the facts. My 
position from the beginning of this matter 
has been not to favor the appointment of 
any particular candidate. My correspond- 
ence with you will show that, and my corre- 
spondence with Senator CONNALLY will show 
that. I have, though, taken the position 
that my successor should come from one of 
the western bars of this northern district. 


That is where Mr, Dooley lives. 


Now here is where I place that, and you as 
a fair man are bound to agree with me. The 
northern district of Texas, including all of 
this western country, and as it stands today 
with very slight changes, was created by 
statutes in 1879. Before I moved here to 
Fort Worth, I was acquainted with the men 
in those bars and have been since—about 40 
years altogether. I know that just as good 
ability exists in the bars of the western dis- 
tricts to make us a Federal judge as there are 
in either Fort Worth or Dallas. Yet in these 
over 65 years no man has ever been United 
States district judge from any one of these 
bars in the West. On the other hand, every 
district judge has been appointed from either 
Fort Worth or Dallas. Now I leave it to you 
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whether in the simplest sort of fairness and 
justice, if the first appointment they have 
ever had in the West should not be promptly 
confirmed. I believe the bars of the western 
part of this district unanimously would say 
to you that they are in favor of Mr. Dooley's 
appointment. 


These are the words of Judge Wilson, 
with respect to whom many of the most 
able attorneys in Fort Worth and the 
surrounding district make the positive 
statement that he is the campaign man- 
ager for Joe B. Dooley. These are his 
arguments, which are pretty strong. He 
says that he will offer no objection to 
Judge McDonald or Judge Culver, but he 
goes into considerable detail in pointing 
out why the appointee should be Mr. 
Dooley. 

The letter continues: 

Even the leading lawyers here of Fort 
Worth, I frankly say to you, are in favor of 
his confirmation, You can imagine for your- 
self how much these various bars of the 
West would be offended as Mr. Dooley has 
just served a term as president of the bar 
association of all of Texas. 


They bring up that point again. He 
was president of the bar association. 
That is putting the cart before the horse. 
Instead of being brought forth as a can- 
didate after having served faithfully 
and well in the honorable office of presi- 
dent of the bar association, he is first 
Offered as a candidate, and then it is 
discovered that he is not properly pre- 
pared; he does not have very much to 
talk about; he is not well known. So it 
is decided to give him a build-up. After 
they got these petitions on June 12, 1944, 
they got busy and elected him to the 
presidency of the Texas Bar Association 
on June 29, 1944. Then they began to 
use that fact as a great qualification, a 
great asset. 

It is a great honor to be president of 
the Texas Bar Association if that honor 
comes to a man in the ordinary course 
of events, and if after faithfully serving 
as president of the Texas Bar Associa- 
tion his friends get together and say, 
“There is a great man; he has served 
well in his profession. He has all the 
qualifications. He has been honored by 
being elected president of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of Texas, Let us get together 
and boost him for the nomination as 
Federal judge.” That might be more in 
line. But what I am trying to point out 
is that this campaign is patched up all 
the way along. His supporters do a little 
patching here and there, and try to get 
someone in the right mood, until they 
think all the interested parties are sat- 
isfied. Then, lo and behold, a monkey 
wrench was thrown into their machinery 
by the election of last November 5. That 
began to worry them. 

So, Mr. President, it can be seen that 
this nomination has been concocted from 
the very beginning as a political appoint- 
ment. The presiding judge, who is now 
serving on the bench, attempts to name 
his successor, and everyone who is in- 
terested is brought into line. 

The letter continues: 

I never attended a bar meeting myself, 
but you can find out all about it. I under- 
stood the bar pretty well, of this State, are 
also for him. A lawyer just can't tell what 
Federal court he will be into next. 
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Here is some good advice which I am 
receiving directly from the judge. The 
letter started in a political vein, and it 
has continued in a political vein. Now 
we get down to something which the 
judge wanted to tell me: 

I don’t think if I were you and in your 
place I would want to have the ill will of 
every lawyer in the western part of this 
district and of practically every lawyer in 
this State. I was in politics myself for about 
20 years before I became Federal judge, and 
if I do say it myself, I did not fail to receive 
any elective office or appointive office either 
that I ever sought. So you can form an 
idea that I know a little something about 
this politics myself. 


Mr. President, I do not pretend to know 
very much about politics, but I am get- 
ting some good advice. In the judge's 
opinion it would be bad for me to oppose 
his selection of his successor. The judge 
goes into that subject a little further 
before he finishes his letter. He says 
that he was in politics himself. 

I was in politics myself for about 20 years 
before I became Federal judge. 


To me it seems that he is still in poli- 
tics, Mr. President. The letter continues: 


Now I want to say something about Mr. 
Dooley— 


As if he had not said anything so far— 

I want to say something about Mr. Dooley 
as I have found him to be as a practitioner 
before me for practically these 28 years. I 
can say to you that he is one of the finest 
lawyers, from the standpoint of legal ability, 
that I have had a look at of any bar in Texas, 
and I have held court all over Texas. 


That is a pretty strong recommenda- 
tion. I found out when I was Governor 
of Texas that very strong recommenda- 
tions could be made of very rotten can- 
didates. When a man starts out to get 
petitions and letters of recommendation 
he can get some of the most beautiful 
letters of recommendation about the 
poorest candidate. So we cannot pay a 
great deal of attention to beautiful rec- 
ommendations written by persons who 
are pouring their hearts out in love and 
affection for the man they want to suc- 
ceed themselves. 

The letter continues: 

Also Mr. Dooley is a man of high moral 
character, 


Listen to this: 
He is not my type at all— 


He is bragging about Mr. Dooley. The 
judge has been on the bench for 25 years 
and wants his successor to be a man who 
is not his type at all— 

He is not my type at all— 


We have either had the wrong judge 
or we are trying to get one that is wrong. 
They are two different types— 


He is not my type at all, and I am sorry, 
because he is one of those rather inoffensive 
kini of gentlemen. 


He may be right. Maybe that is the 
correct word to use to describe Mr. 
Dooley—“inoffensive.” That is not the 
word which I chose; that is the word 
used in this letter from the judge“ a 
rather inoffensive kind of gentleman.” 
He does not want to make anyone mad; 
he wants to sway this way or that way. 
It appears to me that we should have a 
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man on the bench who would stand for 
a principle, stand for what is right, stand 
for justice, try to uphold justice in his 
court. I can imagine a little, inoffensive 
man who has been working for that big 
firm of political attorneys, one of the 
greatest law firms in northwest Texas. 
They will stand up against most of the 
big firms of attorneys throughout the 
United States. They are powerful. 
They have had in their fold for 27 years 
or more this rather inoffensive kind of 
gentleman.” He likes the firm of Un- 
derwood, Johnson, Deoley & Wilson. He 
would not like to offend that firm if we 
help him to get on the bench. Accord- 
ing to the letter from Judge Wilson, he 
is inoffensive. He would not want to 
offend the people with whom he has been 
a partner. If they should come into his 
court with a case he would not want to 
offend them; he would try to see to it 
that he did not offend them. He is so 
inoffensive that when the Government 
wanted to take over the land—about 
15,000 acres—on which the Pan-Tex 
Ordnance Plant was built, near Amarillo, 
Tex., and needed a man to help in the 
taking over of that land and to look after 
the legal affairs of that company, repre- 
sentatives of the Government went to the 
big firm of Underwood, Johnson, Dooley 
& Wilson, and that firm had just exactly 
the man the Government wanted. He 
was one of their own members. So this 
member of that firm of attorneys was 
appointed to represent the Government. 
His salary went right into the treasury 
of the partnership of Underwood, John- 
son, Dooley & Wilson. He did not re- 
sign from the firm. He took that job 
and kept the salary. He accepted the 
job and took the money, and the money 
went directly into the treasury. of the 
law firm. 

When the land was taken over by the 
Government, Mr. Dooley received his 
share of the money that went into the 
firm, according to the report of the FBI. 
I have all the records here and can state 
just how much money it was, when i get 
to it. 

When the judge speaks about Mr. 
Dooley’s being a rather inoffensive kind 
of gentleman, I think it is well to tell the 
Senate exactly how inoffensive he was, 
so far as I know. I do not know all 
about it. 

This firm of attorneys furnished their 
man, collected the money for his services, 
and took the land over from the farmers. 
There were about 37 farmers involved. 
They had their crops all out. Many of 
them had lived there for years, and were 
asked to move on short notice. They 
did not object to that. The country was 
at war, and they were patriotic American 
citizens; they did not object. But they 
did want to get paid for their land and 
for their crops. So the attorney who 
was representing the Government hired 
another good friend out there, and be- 
tween them they figured out a contract 
which would rob the taxpayers of the 
Nation. It was similar to other New Deal 
contracts about which we hear so much 
these days. They so arranged it that a 
contract was made, and the FBI reported 
that there was only one bid made, and 
that cannot be found. It is lost. Who 
received the contract? A school teacher 
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and the son of the senior member of the 
firm of Underwood, Dooley, Johnson & 
Wilson. He received a third of the rake- 
off on the contract, and the taxpayers 
footed the bill. The contract netted a 
profit of approximately $14,000 or $15,000 
for cutting the wheat on the land which 
the farmers sold to the Government for 
an ordnance plant. 

When it came time to make the con- 
tract it was found that the farmers 
charged $2.50 an acre for cutting wheat. 
That is a great wheat country. So the 
son of the senior member of the Dooley 
firm in partnership with the school 
teacher received a contract—on one bid, 
and that cannot be found—for $5.65 an 
acre, when the prevailing price was $2.50 
an acre. They did not have a machine 
with which to cut the wheat. All they 
had was “pull” with the Government by 
reason of the connection through the 
Dooley firm. They made $15,000 rake- 
off, and the farmers who would have cut 
the wheat in the first place for $2.50 an 
acre did cut it for that amount, but it 
had to go through the son of the senior 
member of the Dooley firm, and he had 
to get his rake-off. 

Mr. Dooley is an inoffensive gentleman, 
the judge says. He was so inoffensive 
that he said on the witness stand that he 
did not know anything about what was 
going on with reference to the wheat 
deal, when all the farmers in that part 
of the country were up in arms at the 
outrageous conduct—and the Dooley firm 
was back of the whole thing—in stealing 
the taxpayers’ money through a fake 
contract or a legalized steal. 

Mr. Dooley sat in one of the back of- 
fices, as a member of that great firm, and 
said he did not know anything about it. 
It was so bad that the farmers demanded 
an investigation, and the FBI was called 
in. They investigated all the way from 
Brownwood, Tex., to Alaska, to try to 
find out what people remembered about 
this wheat-cutting steal. They brought 
in a report. 

Mr. President, I have already referred 
to the letter written to me on January 
10 by Judge James T. Wilson with refer- 
ence to the appointment of Mr. Dooley. 
I quoted the language in the letter where 
Judge Wilson said, referring to Mr. 
Dooley: 

He is not my type at all, and I am sorry, 


because he is one of those rather inoffensive 
kind of gentlemen. 


I digressed from che inoffensive de- 
scription made by Judge Wilson to point 
out the wheat-cutting deal at Aniarillo, 
Tex., and I explained that briefly; but 
later, on another day, when I shall have 
plenty of time, I want to go into that 
wheat deal thoroughly so that every Sen- 
ator will understand just exactly what it 
was about. Suffice it to say that it was 
of considerable importance, due to the 
fact that a wheat-cutting contract was 
made between the Government and a 
partnership, in which the son of the 
senior member of the Dooley law firm, 
Bob Underwood, Jr., was a one-third 
partner, and that an enormous profit 
was made, between $14,000 and $15,000, 
on cutting this wheat, of which the sen- 
ior member’s son received at least one- 
third, according to the FBI report. I 
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wanted to point out that Mr Dooley, be- 
fore the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, stated that he knew nothing about 
the wheat-cutting deal, and that he had 
not heard about it, even though he was 
a member of the law firm. The news- 
papers contained the story that about 37 
farmers were up in arms because they 
thought they were getting a row deal, 
and they were making accusations 
against the Dooley firm and against oth- 
ers. The situation got so hot that an 
FBI investigation was ordered, and & 
thorough investigation was made. 
While this investigation by the FBI was 
proceeding, Mr. President, representa- 
tives of the FBI went into the office of 
Mr. Dooley’s firm, Underwood, Johnson, 
Dooley & Wilson and conducted investi- 
gations there. 

The investigator questioned Bob 
Underwood, Jr., the son of the senior 
Member, about the wheat deal on which 
such an enormous profit was made 
at the taxpayers’ expense; and even 
though the statement was written up, 
according to the record, the senior 
Member’s son refused to sign the state- 
ment. 

The FBI investigator also questioned 
at length the senior member of the 
Dooley firm, Mr. Underwood, Sr.; and 
while all this was going on Mr. Dooley, 
the nominee, who had been a partner in 
that firm for about 27 years, knew noth- 
ing about it, according to his own state- 
ment. He did not know it was going 
on at all. That would indicate that 
Judge Wilson was right when he said 
that he was a rather “inoffensive” kind 
of gentleman—just a meek little lamb 
in that big, powerful organization. It is 
quite likely that he would be just ex- 
actly the kind of judge that that power- 
ful firm of attorneys would like to have 
in their district. 

This firm of attorneys brought down 
the ire of a great many farmers. I have 
received letters from a number of those 
poor farmers. They felt that some great 
wrong had been done them. They do 
not have legal minds, but they knew that 
someone had done something to them, 
and they got the impression that it was 
the Dooley firm, because the son of the 
senior member of the Dooley firm got 
one-third of the profits on the cutting of 
this wheat at a fictitious price of $5.65 
when the regular price was $2.50 an acre. 

The farmers were indignant, and they 
believed that the Dooley firm was re- 
sponsible because of that circumstance, 
and because the Dooley firm received 
payment from the Government for the 
services of one of its members who was 
employed for the purpose of clearing up 
titles to the land taken over by the 
Pan-Tex Ordnance Plant. 

To show how this firm of attorneys, 
powerful as it is, will hound a man al- 
most to death’s door, here is a letter, 
written by Underwood, Johnson, Dooley 
& Wilson, dated April 4, 1947, addressed 
to Mr. W. R. Hess, of Higgins, Tex., one 
of the poor farmers who had enough 
courage to write his United States Sena- 
tor and tell him about the wheat cutting 
deal and give him all the facts as he 
knew them. Evidently they thought 
that Mr. Hess should not have done so, 
so they wrote this letter to Mr. Hess, 
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whose statement had been quoted in the 
newspapers. On April 4, 1947, this 
powerful firm of political attorneys in 
Amarillo wrote as follows: 
- AMARILLO, TEX., April 4, 1947. 
Mr. W. H. Hess, 
Higgins, Tex. 

Dear Sm: There appeared in the Amarillo 
Daily News on April 2, 1947, a news item to 
the effect that Senator O'DANIEL in protest- 
ing the confirmation of Mr. Joe B. Dooley 
as Federal judge had filed with the commit- 
tee certain letters, one of which, it was stated, 
was written by you. 

The news item stated that among other 
statements the letter written by you to Sen- 
ator O'DANIEL stated the following: 

“The law firm of Underwood, Dooley & 
Johnson * * * obtained a contract from 
the Government to cut this 10,000 acres in 
the Pantex area at the sum of $5.65 per acre 
or $3.15 per acre above the customary price. 
Bob Underwood, Jr., attended to the hiring 
of farmers to cut this wheat.” 

This law firm had no such contract, and 
no member of this firm or anyone who had 
any connection with this firm had any in- 
terest in any such contract directly or in- 
directly, and no fact or circumstance justi- 
fies such statements nor the slanderous im- 
plications therein contained. Such state- 
ment is wholly untrue, and we are at a loss 
to understand how or why any such state- 
ment could be made by you or anyone else. 

The serious implications of the letter, not 
only to Mr. Dooley whose confirmation as 
Federal judge is pending before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee with which the above 
letter is reported to have been filed, but also 
to other members of our firm must be ap- 
parent to you. We must insist upon ade- 
quate and immediate retraction and correc- 
tion by you, if in fact you wrote the letter 
as reported in the press. 

lf you wrote the letter as reported, we re- 
quest that you immediately notify Senator 
O’Danre, and Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D. C., chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, by wire of your retrac- 
tion of the statement attributed to you, and 
also that you advise the Amarillo Daily News 
of such retraction, and further that you fur- 
nish us copies of such retractions. 

Yours very truly, 
UNDERWOOD, JOHNSON, DOOLEY 


& WILSON. 
By R. C. JOHNSON. 

I read that letter for the purpose of 
showing how they pursued one of these 
poor farmers. I do not know whether 
they also took the matter up with the 
Amarillo Daily News to find out why it 
had printed something like that; but they 
did write this letter to Mr. Hess. He was 
greatly worried for fear that he would be 
prosecuted and perhaps sent to jail be- 
cause he had the courage to communi- 
cate with his United States Senator and 
report something with which he was fa- 
miliar, 


This letter reached Mr. Hess just a 
few days before the storm broke in Hig- 
gins, Tex., and Mr. Hess was one of the 
victims of that storm. So the pursuit of 
Mr. Hess ended there. But the same 
course continues in other directions. 
Every Texas citizen who raises his voice 
against the thing that is going on in 
‘Texas, and has been going on for years, is 
aman marked for punishment. The only 
way he can escape is by death, or by a 
change in the attitude of the administra- 
tion, so that the people will receive some 
e in the appointment of their 

udges. 
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Before leaving the subject of the wheat 
deal, let me say that this entire transac- 
tion was given thorough and full consid- 
eration by the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. The committee was notified 
of the FBI report, and some of the mem- 
bers of the committee, at least, took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with the FBI report. 

The FBI report was a good report, and 
a complete report, I believe that the 
FBI did a fine job of investigation. My 
opinion is—although others may differ 
with me—that it furnished the ground 
for a suit—against whom, I do not know, 
but against whoever fleeced the tax- 
payers out of $14,000 or $15,000. 

The report was closed by this letter, a 
copy of which I hold in my hand, dated 
Fort Worth, Tex., May 16, 1945. It is 
addressed to the Attorney General, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sm: Reference is made to your letter of 
October 26, 1944, and our reply thereto of 
November 6, 1944, concerning the above-cap- 
tioned matter— 


Which is Pan-Tex Ordnance Plant. 

The letter continues: 

Recently the special agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation handling this case 
was in our office with his final report, The 
investigation of this matter has now been 
completed. After thoroughly reviewing the 
file and talking with the agent, we are of the 
opinion that this case should be closed with- 
out prosecution. The evidence is insufficient 
to warrant any action by this office. The in- 
vestigation report discloses that only one bid 
was submitted, and that is all the law re- 

. The men involved in this investiga- 
tion are high class, honorable, and honest 
citizens. 

For these reasons, we are closing our file 
in this matter. 


That would naturally give the mem- 
bers of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
reason to believe that the file was closed 
by Frank B. Potter, acting head of the 
United States attorney’s office at Fort 
Worth, Tex. Frank B. Potter, in my 
opinion, is an upright, honorable man. 
He has been assistant United States at- 
torney, acting United States attorney, 
and has conducted his office in such a 
manner that when a vacancy occurred 
three judges got together in appointing 
him as acting head of the United States 
attorney's office. But the strange thing 
about it is that the original letter, a copy 
of which I hold in my hand, in pen and 
ink, bore the signature of Frank B. Pot- 
ter. Yet, it was a forgery. Frank B. 
Potter did not sign that letter. I have 
a letter from him stating that he did not 
sign the letter, that he did not know any- 
thing about the wheat deal, and that he 
had never seen the papers or interviewed 
any member of the FBI. The letter was 
signed by someone else in his office. He 
gives the name of the person, and I have 
a letter stating who signed it. The name 
of Frank B. Potter was used to give cre- 
dence to this report, because anyone who 
knows him knows that he is an honest 
man. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. Certainly. 

Mr. HATCH. Does Mr. Potter deny 
the authority of the person who wrote 
the letter? Does he say it was written 
without authority from his office? 
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Mr. O’DANIEL. He says it was writ- 
ten by an assistant in his office. 

Mr. HATCH. The reason I am asking 
the question is that no head of an office 
can deny responsibility by placing the 
matter upon an assistant in his office. I 
want to know what Mr. Potter's attitude 
is on that subject. 

Mr. ODANIEL. I have Mr. Potter’s 
letter here, which will possibly speak for 
itself. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator said it was 
a forgery. That is a grave and serious 
charge which the Senator is making on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. ODANIEL. I would consider a 
forgery as being a name signed by other 
than the party whose signature it pur- 
ported to be. 

Mr. HATCH. That is quite a defini- 
tion of forgery. It is entirely independ- 
ent of the definition generally under- 
stood. Forgery is a crime. 

Mr. ODANIEL. I will change the 
record, then. I will say it was not signed 
personally by Mr. Potter. 

Mr, HATCH. Let us continue further. 
I want to know what Mr. Potter’s attitude 
is, whether he denies responsibility for 
the letter and disavows it entirely. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I will read Mr. Pot- 
ter’s letter. It is dated April 5, 1947, and 
is as follows: 

DEAR SENATOR O’'DANIEL: 1 have spent three 
or four anxious hours since Karl telephoned 
me this morning— 


That is Karl Crowley to whom he re- 
fers. He is a member of the bar whom 
I called when I discovered that this letter 
was signed by Frank B. Potter, because 
I was not convinced that Frank B. Potter 
hati signed the letter; I was under that 
impression and could not conceive of 
his signing it. Therefore I called Karl 
Crowley, who is one of the men who rec- 
ommended Frank B. Potter, and asked 
him if he knew anything about it. He 
took it up with Mr. Potter, and here is 
Mr. Potter's letter: 


DEAR SENATOR O'DANIEL: I have spent three 
or four anxious hours since Karl telephoned 
me this morning about the matter concern- 
ing which I talked to you by phone this 
afternoon, I was somewhat bewildered be- 
cause, search as I may, I could not recall to 
my mind any of the facts concerning the 
investigation of the wheat-cutting contract 
at the Pan-Tex Ordnance Plant. 

At the time that this occurred I was han- 
dling civil matters only. I had originally 
had some office connection with the Pantex 
ordnance condemation suit, but later this 
case was taken over by W. M. Sutton, special 
assistant in the Lands Division handling land 
matters in the Amarillo division, and later 
on after Sutton went to the Army it was 
handled by Mr. N. J. Harben, special assistant 
to the Attorney General, Lands Division, with 
headquarters in our Fort Worth office. Con- 
sequently, the only knowledge I had per- 
sonally concerning the matter was simply 
hearsay. I had heard that there was a com- 
plaint about the excessive amount paid for 
cutting this wheat, and I knew that an FBI 
investigation had been ordered. This was 
done by Mr. Eastus. The file reflects that an 
investigation was also conducted by Mr. 
Horace L. Flurry, special assistant to the 
Attorney General, 1024 Allen Building, Dallas, 
Tex., who was handling war-fraud cases. It 
seems that he closed this case out without 
prosecution. ‘The last instrument appearing 
in the file in connection with the matter is 
& letter dated May 16, 1945, addressed to the 
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Attorney General, which is signed “Frank B. 
Potter, acting head, United States Attorney's 
Office.” In truth and in fact, this letter was 
written by assistant United States attorney, 
Cavett S. Binion, who was handling criminal 
cases in the Fort Worth office at that time. 
Mr. Eastus had been suspended on April 7, 
1945, and I was appointed acting head of the 
office on that date. The letter, which Mr. 
Binion wrote to the Attorney General closing 
this matter without prosecution, was signed 
by me as acting head only for the reason that 
all correspondence from the office was so 
signed when directed to the department. 

I repeat, as I advised you by phone today, 
that I never saw the FBI report and had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the case, and 
today is the first time I have ever seen the 
file. The assistants in the office handling 
criminal cases have authority to close same 
out if investigation reports do not warrant 
prosecution. As is shown by the original 
carbon copy of the letter, which I have ex- 
tracted from the file after making another 
copy of it, you will see that this was dictated 
by Mr. Binion as it is initialed “CSB,” and my 
name signed on the typewriter. The letter 
was actually signed by Mr. Binion. 

I repeat that I knew nothing of this matter 
other than just hearing in the office that 
there was such an investigation. I had no 
personal contact whatsoever with the mat- 
ter. When I talked to you I probably did 
not appear to talk very intelligently about it, 
but this was because I knew so little about 
it. However, I felt that as soon as the file was 
located my lack of connection with it would 
be fully disclosed. 

I trust that this will clear me in your 
mind of any wrong in connection with the 
matter. If at any time I can serve you in 
any way whatsoever, you have but to call 
upon me. 

Very sincerely yours, 
B. POTTER. 


That letter is all that I know about it. 
The original of the letter bears the pen 
and ink signature of Frank B. Potter, but 
Frank B. Potter says he did not sign it. 
I will not say it is a forgery, since the 
Senator has advised me of the correct 
legal definition of that word. I do not 
believe there was any fraud intended to 
be committed in connection with the sig- 
nature on the letter; but Frank B. Pot- 
ter’s signature carries great weight, and 
his name was signed. It was signed with- 
out his knowledge. 

Mr. HATCH. It is quite apparent, from 
Mr. Potter’s letter, that the signature 
followed the regular routine of the office. 

Mr. ODANIEL. I do not know just 
what the regular routine is. I cannot 
answer that question from personal 
knowledge. 

The letter from Judge Wilson con- 
tinues: 

I don't think, if I were you and in your 
place, I would want to have the ill will of 
every lawyer in the western part of this dis- 
trict and of practically every lawyer in this 
State. I was in politics myself for about 20 
years before I became Federal judge, and if 
I do say it myself, I did not fail to receive 
any elective office or appointive office, either 
that I ever sought. So you can form an idea 
that I know a little something about this 
politics myself. 

Now, I want to say something about Mr. 
Dooley as I have found him to be as a prac- 
titioner before me for practically these 28 
years. I can say to you that he is one of the 
finest lawyers from the standpoint of legal 
ability. that I have had a look at of any bar 
in Texas, and I have held court all over 
Texas. Also Mr. 
moral character. He is not my type at all, 


Dooley is a man of high: 
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and I am sorry, because he is one of these 
rather inoffensive kind of gentlemen, I mean 
this—he doesn’t pick up any enemies as he 
goes along. He is always courteous and kind 
to everybody, also he is very deliberate about 
every decision he reaches. I do not know of 
any man in Texas, or woman either, that 
could possibly have any personal objection to 
Dooley. I don’t know that it has any bearing 
on this matter, but he lost his only son as a 
flyer in this war, and he was a magnificent 
boy. I believe, if you say that Dooley is per- 
sonally disagreeable to you, that out of over 
the 6,000,000 people in Texas, that you would 
be the only one to say that. Of his ability 
there can be no objection, as is evidenced 
from the fact that he has just closed a term 
as president of the bar association. 

Now I am making this purely a matter be- 
tween us. You ought not to continue this 
injustice to me. However, that is a trivial 
matter in the picture. Above all, you should 
not do an injustice to Mr. Dooley, since no- 
body in Texas stands any higher than he 
does, and you can think it out for yourself, 
but I don’t think— 


Pay particular attention to this, Mr. 
President— 


I don't think that would be a wise policy 
to be offending the whole bar of this State, 
and especially to outrage the bars of the 
western part of this district. I never have 
seen it fail in my life, if you get all the law- 
yers of the bar to one view and to a fighting 
view on one proposition, but what they 
could carry that county if they really tried to. 


That is for my benefit, because I am 
supposed to run for reelection next year, 
and that is the advice I am getting from 
our Judge. I appreciate the advice and 
I know that it has great weight. It 
comes from a great brain. But in face 
of that sound advice from this great man 
I must, in order to satisfy my conscience, 
take this opposition stand on the con- 
firmation of Mr. Dooley’s nomination. 

The letter continues: 

Of course, where they are split up and are 
not united, a county will go just any way. 
You can take the picture afid study it over 
for yourself. You understand I don’t care 
whether it is Culver, McDonald or Dooley. 
The point I am talking about, and I have 
a right to talk about under all the circum- 
stances, is that I want my successor ap- 
pointed without any further unnecessary 
delay about it. I feel, and if you will think 
about it, I am fully justified in taking this 


position. It’s true, this is a political mat- 
ter— 


And that is what I have been saying 
all the time, Mr. President— 
but I am not in the habit of taking any 
more interest in politics than the ordinary 
citizen takes, but I assert my right under the 
circumstances to be very much concerned 
about this matter being terminated. 

Sincerely yours, 
James C. WILSON, 


Mr. President, there is a great deal of 
information in that letter which I should 
like to take time to discuss thoroughly. I 
have a great deal of other information 
bearing on the disqualification of Mr. 
Dooley and upon the fact that a great 
many people do not want him to become 
judge. 

Inasmuch as we have begun this mat- 
ter, I should like to discuss it thorough- 
ly, before Senators are called upon to 
vote on this important question. 

As I have said before, I appreciate the 
work and the fairness with which it has 
been done; by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
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mittee; and the chairman of that com- 
mittee has stated that in his opinion it 
becomes a matter of personal obnox- 
jousness and Senatorial courtesy, and 
that for that reason the nomination was 
sent to the floor of the Senate, so that 
each Senator might exercise that pre- 
rogative in voting one way or the other 
on the question of personal obnoxious- 
ness, as claimed by me. 

But since the committee has con- 
cluded its hearings and has reported the 
nomination to the floor of the Senate, I 
have been informed by an attorney in 
Fort Worth that another letter was writ- 
ten by Judge Wilson—although I did not 
receive a copy of it—dated on or about 
November 22, 1946, addressed to the 
President of the United States, and, ac- 
cording to my informant, urging the in- 
terim appointment of Mr. Dooley. My 
informant said it was considered that 
Judge Wilson was acting as Mr. Dooley’s 
campaign manager and that he urged 
an interim appointment because of the 
fact that the election on November 5, 
last, had changed the complexion of 
Congress, and that he thought it would 
be a distinct advantage for Mr. Dooley 
to be on the bench before the Eightieth 
Congress could convene. I did not see 
that letter, but I am informed on good 
authority that it does exist. 

As a consequence, I requested the 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee to obtain the original of that let- 
ter, if possible, or a copy of it, because 
it appears to me that all correspondence 
passing between the President of the 
United States and any of these campaign 
managers or other citizens with refer- 
ence to this nomination should properly 
be considered by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. If the contents of the letter are as 
they are purported to be by my inform- 
ant, it seems to me that the letter should 
have the attention of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, because there are many 
persons who know about the existence of 
the letter, and it might be that the Ju- 
diciary Committee would like to read it 
and come to a decision in regard to 
whether it has any bearing on the nomi- 
nation. 

In order that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee may have an opportunity to read the 
letter, which I think is highly important, 
and to save me the time of explaining 
what is supposed to be in the letter—of 
course, I would not wish to attempt to 
explain what is in the letter, when it is 
possible to obtain the actual letter and 
let it speak for itself. I do not care to 
attempt to go into the details of the let- 
ter at this time—and in view of the fact 
that the Judiciary Committee should 
have access to the letter, and the further 
fact that the chairman of the commit- 
tee has asked me to take it up with the 
President of the United States and the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
to secure from them a copy of the letter, 
I have done so, and have written a let- 
ter to both the President and the Attor- 
ney General, asking for a copy of the 
letter. Up to this moment it has not 
yet been received by me. I assume that 
the chairman of the committee can get 
it either from the President or from 
Judge Wilson, so that it may receive full 
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consideration in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I feel so strongly that 
this letter should receive consideration 
by the committee that I now move that 
the nomination of Joe B. Dooley be re- 
committed to the Judiciary Committee 
for the purpose of having the committee 
obtain further important evidence, as 
indicated in the letter I have just 
described. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the junior Senator from Texas to 
recommit. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, this 
motion is debatable, is it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. The statement just made 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas does not set forth exactly all the 
facts. The letter was sent to me, ad- 
dressed to me as chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee had already reported the nomi- 


nation to the floor of the Senate. Last 


Monday I felt that this letter should be 
laid before the committee. The com- 
mittee then instructed me, as chairman 
of the committee, to make contact— 
which I did while the committee was 
in session—with the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. ODL], requesting him 
to make the request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and of the President. The letter 
which was sent to the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, as I recall its con- 
tents, stated in substance the conclu- 
sion that Judge Wilson was ostensibly 
the campaign manager for Mr. Dooley, 
and that he, Wilson, had communicated 
with the President seme time ago and 
had said something which it was inti- 
mated might prove to be obnoxious to the 
junior Senator from Texas. That was 
also a conclusion; no facts were stated. 
That is the way the matter now stands. 

I think I have stated the situation with 
substantial correctness. I might get a 
copy of the letter from the committee, 
and, of course, it would show its actual 
contents. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let 
me inquire who wrote the letter and to 
whom it was addressed. 

Mr. WILEY. The letter was written 
by the junior Senator from Texas, ad- 
dressed to me, as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is not the let- 
ter which the junior Senator from Texas 
has been discussing. 

Mr. WILEY. No; but in his letter to 
me he referred to a letter which he 
claimed Judge Wilson had written to the 
President. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He was demanding 
that someone get that letter from the 
President; is that correct? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So the motion to 
recommit would be for the purpose of 
having the committee demand of the 
President that he turn over some ghost- 
like letter to which someone has re- 
ferred. 

Mr. President, let me inquire what is 
the disposition of the majority leader in 
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regard to having the Senate take a recess 
from now until tomorrow? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
had no opportunity to discuss that mat- 
ter with other Senators on this side of 
the aisle; but I apprehend that they 
would not look with favor upon a mo- 
tion to recess this early in the day. I 
think we should continue for at least 
half an hour longer. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr, WILEY. In view of the condition 
of the calendar and the large amount 
of business that is ready to be acted 
upon, I would suggest, first, that we now 
take up the calendar; and, second, that 
we try to obtain a unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote on the motion of the 
junior Senator from Texas at some con- 
venient time tomorrow, in order that it 
may be possible for us to proceed with 
consideration of the unfinished business. 

I should like to have some expression 
of opinion in regard to my suggestion. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it the suggestion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin that we 
temporarily lay aside the nomination 
and have a call of the calendar at this 
time? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr, WHITE. I assume that the Sen- 
ator means that the call of the calendar 
should begin where we last concluded. 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that it is not agreeable to Senators 
on this side to start the call of the cal- 
endar at this time, but that the dispo- 
sition is to recess. Accordingly, if there 
is nothing further to come before the 
Senate at this time, I shall move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, that 
will be agreeable if it is with the reser- 
vation that I have the floor. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE 
REGULATION OF WHALING 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May 
the Chair take the liberty of making an 
inquiry of the Senator from Maine, with 
the indulgence of the Senator from 
Texas? Inasmuch as the Senate is in 
executive session, and inasmuch as the 
Senator from Maine has reported the 
whaling treaty and the two whaling 


- protocols, dealing with entirely noncon- 


troversial matters, would the Senator 
from Maine be in a position to present 
that matter to the Senate now? The 
Chair is sure it is entirely a formality, so 
that we might at least make that much 
headway this afternoon. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I think 
I have my folder here on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
the Senator from Texas yield for that 

? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider Execu- 
tive L (80th Cong., Ist sess.), an Inter- 
national Convention for the Regulation 
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of Whaling, signed by the United States 
of America and other countries on De- 
cember 2, 1946, which was read the second 
time, as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE 
REGULATION OF WHALING 


The Governments whose duly authorized 
representatives have subscribed hereto, 

Recognizing the interest of the nations of 
the world in safeguarding for future gene- 
rations the great natural resources repre- 
sented by the whale stocks; 

Considering that the history of whaling 
has seen overfishing of one area after 
another and of one species of whale after 
another to such a degree that it is essential 
to protect all species of whales from further 
overfishing; 

Recognizing that the whale stocks are 
susceptible of natural increases if whaling is 
properly regulated, and that increases in the 
size of whale stocks will permit increases in 
the numbers of whales which may be cap- 
tured without endangering these natural 
resources; 

Recognizing that it is in the common in- 
terest to achieve the optimum level of whale 
stocks as rapidly as possible without causing 
widespread economic and nutritional dis- 
tress; 

Recognizing that in the course of achieving 
these objectives, whaling operations should 
be confined to those species best able to 
sustain exploitation in order to give an in- 
terval for recovery to certain species of 
whales now depleted in numbers; 

Desiring to establish a system of inter- 
national regulation for the whale fisheries 
to ensure proper and effective conservation 
and development of whale stocks on the 
basis of the principles embodied in the pro- 
visions of the International Agreement for 
the Regulation of Whaling signed in London 
on June 8, 1937, and the protocols to that 
Agreement signed in London on June 24, 
1938, and November 26, 1945; and 

Having decided to conclude a convention 
to provide for the proper conservation of 
whale stocks and thus make possible the 
orderly development of the whaling industry; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


1. This Convention includes the Schedule 
attached thereto which forms an integral 
part thereof. All references to “Convention” 
shall be understood as including the said 
Schedule either in its present terms or as 
amended in accordance with the provisions 
of Article V. 

2. This Convention applies to factory ships, 
land stations, and whale catchers under the 
jurisdiction of the Contracting Govern- 
ments, and to all waters in which whaling is 
prosecuted by such factory ships, land sta- 
tions, and whale catchers. 


ARTICLE N 


As used in this Convention 

1. “factory ship“ means a ship in which or 
on which whales are treated whether wholly 
or in part; 

2. “land station” means a factory on the 
land at which whales are treated whether 
wholly or in part; 

3. “whale catcher” means a ship used for 
the purpose of hunting, taking, towing, hold- 
ing on to, or scouting for whales; 

4. “Contracting Government” means any 
Government which has deposited an instru- 
ment of ratification or has given notice of 
adherence to this Convention. 

. ARTICLE m 

1. The Contracting Governments agree to 
establish an International Whaling Com- 
mission, hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mission, to be composed of one member from 
each Contracting Government. Each mem- 
ber shall have one vote and may be accom- 
Panied by one or more experts and advisers. 

2. The Commission shall elect from its 
own members a Chairman and Vice Chair- 
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man and shall determine its own Rules of 
Procedure. Decisions of the Commission 
shall be taken by a simple majority of those 
members voting except that a three-fourths 
majority of those members voting shall be 
required for action in pursuance of Article V. 
The Rules of Procedure may provide for de- 
cisions otherwise than at meetings of the 
Commission, 

8. The Commission may appoint its own 
Secretary and staff. 

4. The Commission may set up, from among 
its own members and experts or advisers, 
such committees as it considers desirable to 
perform such functions as it may authorize. 

5. The expenses of each member of the 
Commission and of his experts and advisers 
shall be determined and paid by his own 
Government. 

6. Recognizing that specialized agencies 
related to the United Nations will be con- 
cerned with the conservation and develop- 
ment of whale fisheries and the products 
arising therefrom and desiring to avoid du- 
plication of functions, the Contracting Gov- 
ernments will consult among themselves 
within two years after the coming into force 
of this Convention to decide whether the 
Commission shall be brought within the 
framework of a specialized agency related to 
the United Nations. 

7. In the meantime the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland shall arrange, in consultation 
with the other Contracting Governments, 
to convene the first meeting of the Commis- 
sion, and shall initiate the consultation re- 
ferred to in paragraph 6 above. 

8. Subsequent meetings of the Commis- 
sion shall be convened as the Commission 
may determine. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. The Commission may either in collabo- 
ration with or through independent agencies 
of the Contracting Governments or other 
public or private agencies, establishments, or 
organizations, or independently 

(a) encourage, recommend, or if neces- 
sary, organize studies and investigations re- 
lating to whales and whaling; 

(b) collect and analyze statistical infor- 
mation concerning the current condition and 
trend «* the whale stocks and the effects of 
whaling activities thereon; 

(c) study, appraise, and disseminate in- 
formation concerning methods of maintain- 
ing and increasing the populations of whale 
stocks. 

2. The Commission shall arrange for the 
publication of reports of its activities, and it 
may publish independently or in collabora- 
tion with the International Bureau of Whal- 
ing Statistics at Sandefjord in Norway and 
other organizations and agencies such re- 
ports as it deems appropriate, as well as 
statistical, scientific, and other pertinent in- 
formation relating to whales and whaling. 

ARTICLE V 

1. The Commission may amend from time 
to time the provisions of the Schedule by 
adopting regulations with respect to the con- 
servation and utilization of whale resources, 
fixing (a) protected and unprotected species; 
(b) open and closed seasons; (c) open and 
closed waters, including the designation of 
sanctuary areas; (d) size limits for each 
species; (e) time, methods, and intensity 
of whaling (including the maximum catch 
of whales to be taken in any one season); 
(f) types and specifications of gear and ap- 
paratus and appliances which may be used; 
(g) methods of measurement; and (h) catch 
returns and other statistical and biological 
records. 

2. These amendments of the Schedule (a) 
shall be such as are necessary to carry out 
the objectives and purposes of this Conven- 
tion and to provide for the conservation, de- 
velopment, and optimum utilization of the 
whale resources; (b) shall be based on scien- 
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tific findings; (c) shall not involve restric- 
tions on the number or nationality of fac- 
tory ships or land stations, nor allocate 
specific quotas as to any factory ship or 
land station or to any group of factory 
ships or land stations; and (d) shall take 
into consideration the interests of the con- 
sumers of whale products and the whaling 
industry. i 

3. Each of such amendments shall become 
effective with respect to the Contracting 
Governments ninety days following notifica- 
tion of the amendment by the Commission 
to each of the Contracting Governments, ex- 
cept that (a) if any Government presents to 
the Commission objection to any amend- 
ment prior to the expiration 3f this ninety- 
day period, the amendment shall not become 
effective with respect to any of the Govern- 
ments for an additional ninety days; (b) 
thereupon, any other Contracting Govern- 
ment may present objection to the amend- 
ment at any time prior to the expiration of 
the additional ninety-day period, or before 
the expiration of thirty days from the date 
of receipt of the last objection received dur- 
ing such additional ninety-day period, 
whichever date shall be the later; and (c) 
thereafter, the amendment shall become ef- 
fective with respect to all Contracting Gov- 
ernments which have not presented objec- 
tion but shall not become effective with re- 
spect to an» Government which has so eb- 
jected until such date as the objection is 
withdrawn. The Commission shall notify 
each Contracting Government immediately 
upon receipt of each objection and with- 
drawal and each Contracting Government 
shall acknowledge receipt of all notifications 
of amendments, objections, and withdrawals. 

4. No amendments shall become effective 
before July 1, 1949. 


ARTICLE VI 

The Commission may from time to time 
make recommendations to any or all Con- 
tracting Governments on any matters which 
relate to whales or whaling and to the ob- 
jectives and purposes of this Convention. 

ARTICLE vn 

The Contracting Governments shall ensure 
prompt transmission to the International 
Bureau for Whaling Statistics at Sandefjord 
in Norway, or to such other body as the Com- 
mission may designate, of notifications and 
statistical and other information required 
by this Convention in such form and manner 
as may be prescribed by the Commission. 


ARTICLE VIII 


1. Notwithstanding anything contained in 
this Convention, any Contracting Govern- 
ment may grant to any of its nationals a 
special permit authorizing that national to 
kill, take, and treat whales for purposes of 
scientific research subject to such restric- 
tions as to number and subject to such other 
conditions as the Contracting Government 
thinks fit, and the killing, taking, and treat- 
ing of whales in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Article shall be exempt from 
the operation of this Convention. Each 
Contracting Government shall report at once 
to the Commission all such authorizations 
which it has granted. Each Contracting 
Government may at any time revoke any 
such special permit which it has granted. 

2. Any whales taken under these special 
permits shall so far as practicable be proc- 
essed and the proceeds shall be dealt with in 
accordance’ with directions issued by the 
Government by which the permit was 
granted. 

3. Each Contracting Government shall 
transmit to such body as may be designated 
by the Commission, insofar as practicable, 
and at intervals of not more than one year, 
scientific information available to that Gov- 
ernment with respect to whales and whaling, 
including the results of research conducted 
pursuant to paragraph 1 of this Article and 
to Article IV. 
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4. Recognizing that continuous collection 
and analysis of biological data in connection 
with the operations of factory ships and land 
stations are indispensable to sound and con- 
structive management of the whale fisheries, 
the Contracting Governments will take all 
practicable measures to obtain such data. 


ARTICLE IX 


1. Each Contracting Government shall 
take appropriate measures to ensure the ap- 
plication of the provisions of this Conven- 
tion and the punishment of infractions 
against the said provisions in operations car- 
ried out by persons or by vessels under its 
jurisdiction. 

2. No bonus or other remuneration calcu- 
lated with relation to the results of their 
work shall be paid to the gunners and crews 
of whale catches in respect of any whales 
the taking of which is forbidden by this Con- 
vention. 

8. Prosecution for infractions against or 
contraventions of this Convention shall be 
instituted by the Government having juris- 
diction over the offense. 

4. Each contracting government shall 
transmit to the Commission full details of 
each infraction of the provisions of this Con- 
vention by persons or vessels under the juris- 
diction of that Government as reported by 
its inspectors. This information shall in- 
clude a statement of measures taken for 
dealing with the infraction and of penalties 


imposed. 
ARTICLE X 


1. This Convention shall be ratified and 
the instruments of ratification shall be de- 
posited with the Government of the United 
States of America. 

2. Any Government which has not signed 
this Convention may adhere thereto after it 
enters into force by a notification in writing 
to the Government of the United States of 
America. 

3. The Government of the United States of 
America shall inform all other signatory 
Governments and all adhering Governments 
of all ratifications deposited and adherences 
received. 

4. This Convention shall, when instru- 
ments of ratification have been deposited by 
at least six signatory Governments, which 
shall include the Governments of the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United 
States of America, enter into force with re- 
spect to those Governments and shall enter 
into force with respect to each Government 
which subsequently ratifies or adheres on the 
date of the deposit of its instrument of rati- 
fication or the receipt of its notification of 
adherence, 

5. The provisions of the Schedule shall not 
apply prior to July 1, 1948. Amendments to 
the Schedule adopted pursuant to Article V 
shall not apply prior to July 1, 1949. 


ARTICLE XI 


Any Contracting Government may with- 
draw from this Convention on June thirtieth 
of any year by giving notice on or before 
January first of the same year to the deposi- 
tary Government, which upon receipt of such 
a notice shall at once communicate it to 
the other Contracting Governments. Any 
other Contracting Government may, in like 
manner, within one month of the receipt of 
a copy of such a notice from the depositary 
Government, give notice of withdrawal, so 
that the Convention shall cease to be in force 
on June thirtieth of the same year with re- 
spect to the Government giving such notice 
of withdrawal, 

This Convention shall bear the date on 
which it is opened for signature and shall 
remain open for signature for a period of 
fourteen days thereafter. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, 
being duly authorized, have signed this Con- 
‘vention, 
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Done in Washington this second day of 
December 1946, in the English language, the 
original of which shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the United 


States of America. The Government of the 


United States of America shall transmit cer- 
tified copies thereof to all the other signa- 
tory and adhering Governments. 


C ROTALDE 
For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: 
ALEXANDER S. BOGDANOV 
Euerm I. NIKISHIN 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 
A. T. A. DOBSON 
JOHN THOMSON 
For the United States of America: 


For the Union of South Africa: 
H. T. ANDREWS 


1. (a) There shall be maintained on each 
factory ship at least two inspectors of whal- 
ing for the purpose of maintaining twenty- 
four hour inspection. These inspectors shall 
be appointed and paid by the Government 
having jurisdiction over the factory ship. 

(b) Adequate inspection shall be main- 
tained at each land station. The inspectors 
serving at each land station shall be ap- 
pointed and paid by the Government having 
jurisdiction over the land station. 

2. It is forbidden to take or kill gray whales 
or right whales, except when the meat and 
products of such whales are to be used ex- 
clusively for local consumption by the abo- 
rigines. 

3. It is forbidden to take or kill calves or 
suckling whales or female whales which are 
accompanied by calves or suckling whales. 

4. It is forbidden to use a factory ship or 
a whale catcher attached thereto for the pur- 
pose of taking or treating baleen whales in 
any of the following areas: 

(a) in the waters north of 66° North Lati- 
tude except that from 150° East Longitude 
eastward as far as 140° West Longitude the 
taking or killing of baleen whales by a fac- 
tory ship or whale catcher shall be permitted 
between 66° North Latitude and 72° North 
Latitude; 

(b) in the Atlantic Ocean and its depend- 
ent waters north of 40° South Latitude; 

(c) in the Pacific Ocean and its dependent 
waters east of 150° West Longitude between 
40° South Latitude and 35° North Latitude; 

(d) in the Pacific Ocean and its depend- 
ent waters west of 150° West Longitude be- 
tween 40° South Latitude and 20° North 
Latitude; 

(e) in the Indian Ocean and its dependent 
waters north of 40° South Latitude. 
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5. It is forbidden to use a factory ship or 
a whale catcher attached thereto for the 
purpose of taking or treating baleen whales 
in the waters south of 40° South Latitude 
from 70° West Longitude westward as far as 
160° West Longitude. 

6. It is forbidden to use a factory ship or 
a whale catcher attached thereto for the pur- 
pose of taking or treating humpback whales 
in any waters south of 40° South Latitude, 

7. (a) It is forbidden to use a factory ship 
or a whale catcher attached thereto for the 
purpose of taking or treating baleen whales 
in any waters south of 40° South Latitude, 
except during the period from December 15 
to April 1 following, both days inclusive. 

(b) Notwithstanding the above prohibition 
of treatment during a closed season, the 
treatment of whales which have been taken 
during the open season may be completed 
after the end of the open season. 

8. (a) The number of baleen whales taken 
during the open season caught in any waters 
south of 40° South Latitude by whale catch- 
ers attached to factory ships under the juris- 
diction of the Contracting Governments shall 
not exceed sixteen thousand blue-whale 
units. 

(b) For the purposes of subparagraph (a) 
of this paragraph, blue-whale units shall be 
calculated on the basis that one blue whale 


equals: 

(1) two fin whales or 

(2) two and a half humpback whales or 

(3) six sel whales. 

(c) Notification shall be given in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article VII of 
the Convention, within two days after the 
end of each calendar week, of data on the 
number of blue-whale units taken in any 
water south of 40° South Latitude by all 
whale catchers attached to factory ships un- 
der the jurisdiction of each Contracting Gov- 
ernment. 

(d) If it should appear that the maximum 
catch of whales permitted by subparagraph 
(a) of this paragraph may be reached be- 
fore April 1 of any year, the Commission, 
or such other body as the Commission may 
designate, shall determine, on the basis of 
the data provided, the date on which the 
maximum catch of whales shall be deemed to 
have been reached and shall notify each Con- 
tracting Government of that date not less 
than two weeks in advance thereof. The 
taking of baleen whales by whale catchers 
attached to factory ships shall be illegal in 
any waters south of 40° South Latitude after 
the date so determined. 

(e) Notification shall be given in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article VII of 
the Convention of each factory ship intend- 
ing to engage in whaling operations in any 
waters south of 40“ South Latitude. 

9. It is forbidden to take or kill any blue, 
fin, sei, humpback, or sperm whales below 
the following lengths: 

(a) blue whales, 70 feet (21.3 meters). 

(b) fin whales, 55 feet (16.8 meters). 

(c) sei whales, 40 feet (12.2 meters). 

(d) humpback whales, 35 feet 
meters). 

(e) sperm whales, 35 feet (10.7 meters). 
except that blue whales of not less than 65 
feet (19.8 meters), fin whales of not less than 
50 feet (15.2 meters), and sei whales of not 
less than 35 feet (10.7 meters) in length may 
be taken for delivery to land stations, pro- 
vided that the meat of such whales is to be 
used for local consumption as human or ani- 
mal food. 

Whales must be measured when at rest on 
deck or platform, as accurately as possible 
by means of a steel tape measure fitted at 
the zero end with a spiked handle which can 
be stuck into the deck planking abreast of 
one end of the whale. The tape measure 
shall be stretched in a straight line parallel 
with the whale’s body and read abreast the 
other end of the whale. The ends of the 
whale, for measurement purposes, shall be 
the point of the upper jaw and the notch 
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between the tall flukes. Measurements, after 
being accurately read on the tape measure, 
shall be logged to the nearest foot: that is 
to say, any whale between 75’6’’ and 76’6"’ 
shall be logged as 76’, and any whale be- 
tween 76'6” and 177’6’’ shall be logged as 
77. The measurement of any whale which 
falls on an exact half foot shall be logged at 
the next half foot, e. g. 76’6’’ precisely, shall 
be logged as 77’. 

10. It is forbidden to use a land station or 
a whale catcher attached thereto for the pur- 
pose of taking or treating baleen whales in 
any area or in any waters for more than six 
months in any period of twelve months, such 
period of six months to be continuous. 

11. It is forbidden to use a factory ship, 
which has been used during a season in any 
waters south of 40° South Latitude for the 
purpose of treating baleen whales, in any 
other area for the same purpose within a pe- 
riod of one year from the termination of 
that season. 

12. (a) All whales taken shall be delivered 
to the factory ship or land station and all 
parts of such whales shall be processed by 
boiling or otherwise, except the internal 
organs, whalebone and flippers of all whales, 
the meat of sperm whales and of parts of 
whales intended for human food or feeding 
animals. 

(b) Complete treatment of the carcasses 
of “Dauhval” and of whales used as fenders 
will not be required in cases where the meat 
or bone of such whales is in bad condition. 

13. The taking of whales for delivery to a 
factory ship shall be so regulated or re- 
stricted by the master or person in charge 
of the factory ship that no whale carcass 
(except of a whale used as a fender) shall 
remain in the sea for a longer period than 
thirty-three hours from the time of killing 
to the time when it is taken up on to the 
deck of the factory ship for treatment. All 
whale catchers engaged in taking whales 
must report by radio to the factory ship the 
time when each whale is caught. 

14. Gunners and crews of factory ships, 
land stations, and whale catchers shall be 
engaged on such terms that their remunera- 
tion shall depend to a considerable extent 
upon such factors as the species, size, and 
yield of whales taken, and not merely upon 
the number of the whales taken. No bonus 
or other remuneration shall be paid to the 
gunners or crews of whale catchers in re- 
spect of the taking of milk-filled or lactating 
whales, 

15. Copies of all official laws and regula- 
tions relating to whales and whaling and 
changes in such laws and regulations shall 
be transmitted to the Commission. 

16. Notification shall be given in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article VII of 
the Convention with regard to all factory 
ships and land stations of statistical informa- 
tion (a) concerning the number of whales 
of each species taken, the number thereof 
lost, and the number treated at each factory 
ship or land station, and (b) as to the ag- 
gregate amounts of oil of each grade and 
quantities of meal, fertilizer (guano), and 
other products derived from them, together 
with (c) particulars with respect to each 
whale treated in the factory ship or land 
station as to the date and approximate lati- 
tude and longitude of taking, the species and 
sex of the whale, its length and, if it contains 
a foetus, the length and sex, if ascertainable, 
of the foetus. The data referred to in (a) 
and (c) above shall be verified at the time 
of the tally and there shall also be notifica- 
tion to the Commission of any information 
which may be collected or obtained concern- 
ing the calving grounds and migration routes 
of whales, 
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In communicating this information there 
shall be specified: 

(a) the name and gross tonnage of each 
factory ship; 

(b) the number and aggregate gross ton- 
nage of the whale catchers; 

(e) a list of the land stations which were 
in operation during the period concerned. 

17. Notwithstanding the definition of land 
station contained in Article II of the Con- 
vention, a factory ship operating under the 
jurisdiction of a Contracting Government, 
and the movements of which are confined 
solely to the territorial waters of that Gov- 
ernment, shall be subject to the regulations 
governing the operation of land stations 
within the following areas: 

(a) on the coast of Madagascar and its de- 
pendencies, and on the west coasts of French 
Africa; 

(b) on the west coast of Australia in the 
area known as Shark Bay and northward to 
Northwest Cape and including Exmouth 
Gulf and King George's Sound, including the 
port of Albany; and on the east coast of 
Australia, in Twofold Bay and Jervis Bay. 

18. The following expressions have the 
meanings respectively assigned to them, that 
is to say: 

“baleen whale” means any whale other 
than a toothed whale; 

“blue whale” means any whale known by 
the name of blue whale, Sibbald’s rorqual, 
or sulphur bottom; 

“fin whale" means any whale known by the 
name of common finback, common rorqual, 
finback, finner, fin whale, herring whale, 
razorback, or true fin whale; 

“sei whale’ means any whale known by 
the name of Balaenoptera borealis, sei whale, 
Rudolphi's rorqual, pollack whale, or coal- 
fish whale, and shall be taken to include 
Balaenoptera brydei, Bryde’s whale; 

“gray whale” means any whale known by 
the name of gray whale, California gray, 
devil fish, hard head, mussel digger, gray 
back, rip sack; 

“humpback whale” means any whale 
known by the name of bunch, humpback, 
humpback whale, humpbacked whale, hump 
whale, or hunchbacked whale; 

“right whale’ means any whale known 
by the name of Atlantic right whale, Arctic 
right whale. Biscayan right whale, bowhead, 
great polar whale, Greenland right whale, 
Greenland whale, Nordkaper, North Atlantic 
right whale, North Cape whale, Pacific right 
whale, pigmy right whale, Southern pigmy 
right whale, or Southern right whale; 

“sperm whale” means any whale known 
by the name of sperm whale, spermacet whale, 
cachalot or pot whale; 

“Dauhval” means any unclaimed dead 
whale found floating. 

I CERTIFY THAT the foregoing is a true copy 
of the International Convention for the 
Regulation of Whaling, including the sched- 
ule attached thereto, opened for signature 
in the English language at Washington on 
December 2, 1946, the signed original of 
which is deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States of America. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I, JAMES F. BYRNES, 
Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, have hereunto caused the seal of 
the Department of State to be affixed and 
my name subscribed by the Acting Authen- 
tication Officer of the said Department, at 
the city of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, this twenty-third day of Decem- 
ber, 1946. 5 

JAMES F. BYRNES 
Secretary of State 
By B. E. CASH 
Acting Authentication Oficer 
Department of State 
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INTERNATIONAL WHALING CONFERENCE 


Washington, November 20 through Decem- 
ber 2, 1946 
FINAL ACT 

The Governments of Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, and the United States of America, 
represented by plenipotentiary delegations; 
and the Governments of Iceland, Ireland, 
Portugal, Sweden, and the Unioneof South 
Africa, represented by observer delegations; 

Having accepted the invitation extended 
to them by the Government of the United 
States of America to participate in an Inter- 
national Whaling Conference; 

Appointed their respective representatives, 
who are listed below by countries in the 
order of alphabetical precedence: 

Argentina 
Delegates 
Oscar Ivanissevich, Ambassador to the 
United States; Chairman 
José Manuel Moneta, Counselor 
Commander Guillermo Brown, Naval 
Mission at Washington 
Pedro H. Bruno Videla 
Adviser 
Martin Luis Drago, Argentine Embassy, 
Washington 
Australia 
Delegate 
Francis F. Anderson, Director, Fisheries 
Division, Department of Commerce 
and Agriculture 

Member 

Cedric G. Setter, Research Officer, Fish- 
eries Division, Department of Com- 
merce and Agriculture 

Brazil 

Delegate 

Paulo Fróes da Cruz, Agricultural At- 
taché, Brazilian Embassy, Washington 

Canada 

Delegates 

H. H. Wrong, Ambassador to the United 
States; Chairman 

H. A. Scott, Commercial Counsellor, 
Canadian Embassy, Washington 

Technical Advisers 

J. A. Rodd, Department of Fisheries 

J. R. Dymond, Fisheries Research Board 
of Canada 

Chile 

Delegate 

Agustin R. Edwards 

Denmark 

Delegate 

Peter Friedrich Erichsen, Adviser on 
Fisheries of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries; Chairman 

Adviser 

G. Mortensen, Trangisvaag Faroe Isles 

France 

Delegates 

Armand Anziani, Assistant Director, 
Economic Affairs, Ministry of French 
Overseas Territories; Chairman 

Jean Joseph Le Gall, Director, Scientific 
and Technical Bureau, Maritime Fish- 
erles 

Paul Budker, Assistant Director, Museum 
of Natural History 

Francis Lacoste, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, French Embassy, Washington 

Henri Claudel, Attaché, French Embassy, 
Washington 

Iceland 

Observer 

Olafur Bjornsson, Secretary, Icelandic 
Legation, Washington 

Treland 

Observer 

Thomas V. Commins, Commercial At- 
taché, Irish Legation, Washington 
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Netherlands 
Delegates 
D. J. van Dijk, Head, Department of 
Fisheries, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Provisioning; Chairman 
H. S. Drost, Inspector, Fisheries 
G. G. H. von Felde, Attorney, Netherlands 
Whaling Corporation 
New Zealand 
Delegate 
Guy Richardson Powles, First Secretary, 
New Zealand Legation, Washington 
Member 
Roger Hawthorne, New Zealand Legation, 
Washington 


Norway 


Delegates 
Birger Bergersen, Minister to Sweden 
Knut Lykke, Counselor, Norwegian Em- 
bassy, Washington 
Hans Thomas Knudtzon, Chief of Sec- 
tion, Ministry of Commerce 
Vaientin Voss, Attorney, Supreme Court 
of Norway 
Johan T. Ruud, Professor, University of 
Oslo 
Advisers 
H. Winge Sorensen, Director 
Ingvald Haugen, Member of the Norwe- 
gian Parliament 


Secretary 
Harald B. Paulsen, Director 
Peru 


Delegate 
Rear Admiral Carlos Rotalde, Peruvian 


Adviser 
Commander Guillermo Tirado, Peruvian 
Navy 


Lieutenant Commander Jerénimo Hen- 
riques Jorge, Naval Attaché, Portuguese 
Embassy, Washington 

Sweden 
Observers 

Leif de Belfrage, Commercial Counselor, 
Swedish Legation, Washington 

Axel Hemmar, Member, Swedish Bar As- 
sociation 

Eric de Virgin, Attaché, Swedish Lega- 
tion, Washington 

Union of South Africa 
Observer 

Jacob Smit, Official, Union of South 

Africa Government Supply Office 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Delegates 
Alexander S. Bogdanov, 
Ministry of Fisheries of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
Director, Research Institute of Fish- 
ing and Oceanography; Chairman 


Soviet Socialist Republics 
Interpreter 
Galina F. Tsibulskaya 


United Kingdom 
Delegates 
A. T. A. Dobson, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries; Chairman 
J. Thomson, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries = 


S. J. Knowles, Ministry of Food 
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United Kingdom—Delegates—Continued 

W. Templeman, Representative of the 
Commission of the Government of 
Newfoundland 

R. S. B. Best, British Embassy, Washing- 


ton 
A. F. Geolot, British Embassy, Washing- 
ton 


Adviser 
Captain H. K. Salvesen 


United States 
Delegates 

Remington Kellogg, Curator, Division of 
Mammals, Smithsonian Institution; 
Chairman 

Ira N. Gabrielson, Consultant, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior 

William E. S. Flory, Acting Assistant 
Chief, International Resources Divi- 
sion, Department of State 

Advisers 

H. J. Deason, Chief, Office of Foreign 
Activities, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior 

L. Wendell Hayes, Specialist, Division of 
International Organization Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Charles E. Lund, Chief, Foodstuffs Divi- 
sion, Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of 
Commerce 

Captain Harold C. Moore, Coordinator 
for Interdepartmental and Interna- 
tional Affairs, United States Coast 
Guard 

Fred J. Rossiter, Acting Secretary, Fats, 
Oils and Seeds Committee, Interna- 


Edward Castleman, Divisional Assistant, 
Division of International Resources, 
Department of State 


The Conference met at Washington on 
November 20, 1946, under the Temporary 
Chairmanship of Remington Kellogg, Chair- 
man of the Delegation of the United States 
of America. 

At the opening session a motion was unan- 
imously adopted to extend an invitation for 
officers of the Secretariat of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions to attend the Conference sessions and 
committee meetings as observers. The at- 
tendance in this capacity of the officers nom- 
inated by the Organization, D. B. Finn. Harry 
Winsor, and H. V. Knight, was approved by 
the Conference, on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Credentials. 

With the approval of the President of the 
United States of America, Clarke L. Willard, 
Acting Chief of the Division of International 
Conferences, Department of State of the 
United States, was designated as Secretary 
General of the Conference, and Donald J. 
Chaney, Chief Counsel, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, mt of the Interior of the 
United States, was designated Technical Sec- 
retary of the Conference. 

Remington Kellogg, Chairman of the Dele- 
gation of the United States of America, was 
elected Permanent Chairman of the Confer- 
ence at the second session, held on Novem- 
ber 20, 1946, and Ira N. Gabrielson, Member 
of the Delegation of the United States of 
America, was elected Vice Chairman of the 
Conference at the same session. 

The general committees established by the 
Rules of Procedure adopted provisionally at 


Committee on Credentials 
G. R. Powles (New Zealand)—Chairman 
A. R. Edwards (Chile) 
P. F. Erichsen (Denmark) 
Frances E. Pringle—Secretary 
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Committee on Nominations 
A. T. A. Dobson (United Kingdom) —Chair- 


man 

Olafur Bjornsson (Iceland) 

Birger Bergersen (Norway) 
Wiliam L. Breese—Secre 


The following technical committees were 
appointed by the Chairman: 


Committee on Netherlands Proposal 
A. T. A. Dobson (United Kingdom )—Chair- 
man 
Prancis F. Anderson (Australia) 
D. J. van Dijk (Netherlands) 
Hans T. Knudtzon (Norway) 
William E. S. Flory (United States) 
Donald J. Chaney—Secretary 


Committee on Drafting 
J. Thomson (United Kingdom)—Chairman 
A. R. Edwards (Chile) 


D. J. van Dijk (Netherlands) 
G. R. Powles (New Zealand) 
Knut Lykke (Norway) 
Hans T. Knudtzon (Norway) 
Valentin Voss (Norway) 
R. S. B. Best (United Kingdom) 
William E. S. Flory (United States) 
H. J. Deason (United States) 
Charles I. Bevans 
W. R. Vallance 
—Secretaries 


Committee on Penalties and Forfeiture 

P. F. Erichsen (Denmark)—Chairman 

Jose M. Moneta (Argentina) 

H. S. Drost (Netherlands) 

G. G. H. von Feide (Netherlands) 

Hans T. Knudtzon (Norway) 

A. S. Bogdanov (Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics) 

V. A. Tverianovich (Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics) 

J. Thomson (United Kingdom) 

F. V. Cross (United Kingdom) 

Captain H. K. Salvesen (United Kingdom) 

Ira N. Gabrielson (United States) 

William E. S. Flory (United States) 

Captain Harold C. Moore (United States) 

W. R. Vallance—Secretary 


Committee on Biological Data 

N. A. Mackintosh (United Kingdom) — 
Chairman 

Pedro H. Bruno Videla (Argentina) 

Francis F. Anderson (Australia) 

Cedric G. Setter (Australia) 

A. R. Edwards (Chile) 

P. F. Erichsen (Denmark) 

Paul Budker (France) 

Jean J. Le Gall (France) 

G. R. Powles (New Zealand) 

H. S. Drost (Netherlands) 

Birger Bergersen (Norway) 

Johan T. Ruud (Norway) 

A. S. Bogdanov (Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics) 

V. A. Tverianovich (Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics) 

A. T. A. Dobson (United Kingdom) 

Captain H. K. Salvesen (United Kingdom) 

Remington Kellogg (United States) 

Mary F. Shreve—Secretary 
Committee on Remuneration of Gunners 

D. J. van Dijk (Netherlands)—Chairman 

Francis F. Anderson (Australia) 

P. F. Erichsen (Denmark) 

G. G. H. von Felde (Netherlands) 

Hans T. Knudtzon (Norway) 

Ingvald Haugen (Norway) 

V. A. Tverianovich (Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics) 

W. Templeman (United Kingdom) 

Captain H. K. Salvesen (United Kingdom) 

William E. S. Flory (United States) 

Captain Harold C. Moore (United States) 

Mary F. Shreve—Secretary. 
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Committee on Establishment of Whaling 
Commission 
A. T. A. Dobson (United Kingdom)— 
Chairman 

Francis F. Anderson (Australia) 

Harry A. Scott (Canada) 

J. A. Rodd (Canada) 

P. F. Erichsen (Denmark) 

Armand Anziani (France) 

Jean J. Le Gall (France) 

D. J. van Dijk (Netherlands) 

G. R. Powles (New Zealand) 

Knut Lykke (Norway) 

Ingvald Haugen (Norway) 

A. S. Bogdanov (Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics) 
E. I. Nikishin (Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics) 

V. A. Tverianovich (Union of Soviet So- 

cialist Republics) 

A. F. Geolot (United Kingdom) 

William E. S. Flory (United States) 

L. Wendell Hayes (United States) 

W. R. Vallance—Secretary 
Committee on Use of Scientific Names 

Johan T. Ruud (Norway)—Chairman 

Paul Budker (France) 

Jean J. Le Gall (France) 

V. A. Tverianovich (Union of Soviet So- 

clalist Republics) 

N. A. Mackintosh (United Kingdom) 

Remington Kellogg (United States) 

Mary F. Shreve—Secretary 
Committee on Factory Ships Within Terri- 
torial Waters. 

A. T. A. Dobson 

Chairman 

Francis F. Anderson (Australia) 

A. R. Edwards (Chile) 

P. F. Erichsen (Denmark) 

Armand Anziani (France) 

Paul Budker (France) 

Jean J. Le Gall (France) 

Johan T. Ruud (Norway) 

Admiral Carlos Rotalde (Peru) 

A. S. Bogdanov (Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics) 

V. A. -Tverianovich (Union of Soviet So- 

cialist Republics) 

N. A. Mackintosh (United Kingdom) 

H. J. Deason (United States) 

W. R. Vallance—Secretary 

The final session was held on December 2, 
1946. 

As a result of the deliberations of the Con- 
ference, the following instruments were 
formulated and opened for signature on De- 
cember 2, 1946, to remain open for signature 
for fourteen days thereafter. 

International Convention for the Regula- 
tion of Whaling 

Protocol for the Regulation of Whaling - 
(hereinafter referred to as th: Convention 
and the Protocol, respectively). 

The following resclutions and recommen- 
dations were adopted: 

I. THE INTERNATIONAL WHALING CONFERENCE 

Resolves: 

1. To express its gratitude to the President 
of the United States of America, Harry S. 
Truman, for his initiative in convening the 
present Conference and for its preparation; 

2. To express to its Chairman, Remington 
Kellogg, its deep appreciation for the admi- 
rable manner in which he has guided the 
Conference; 

3. To express to the officers and staff of 
the Secretariat its appreciation for their un- 
tiring services and diligent efforts in con- 
tributing to the attainment of th^ objectives 
of the Conference. 

Il. THE INTERNATIONAL WHALING CONFERENCE 

Resolves: 

That the Government of the United States 
of America be authorized to publish the Final 


(United Kingdom)— 
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Act of this Conference, the text of the Con- 
vention and of the Protocol, and to make 
available for publication such additional 
documents in connection with the work of 
this Conference as in its judgment may be 
considered in the public interest. 


Il. THE INTERNATIONAL WHALING 
CONFERENCE 

Resolves: 

That all Signatory Governments should 
draw the attention of their inspectors and 
of the whaling companies operating under 
their jurisdiction to previous cases of taking 
baleen whales in the closed season on the 
pretext of providing fenders for the bunker- 
ing of whale catchers. The Conference de- 
sires to emphasize that this practice con- 
stitutes an infringement of paragraph 7 of 
the Schedule annexed to the Convention and 
recommends that if it is desired to send 
whale catchers long distances in the open 
sea before the commencement of or after 
the end of the whaling season, suitable 
arrangements must be made for bunkering 
them without the use of carcasses of baleen 
whales. 


IV. THE INTERNATIONAL WHALING 
CONFERENCE 

Recommends: 

That the chart of Nomenclature of Whales 
annexed to this Fimal Act be accepted as a 
guide by the Governments represented at 
the Conference. 


v. THE INTERNATIONAL WHALING 
CONFERENCE 

Recommends: 

That the International Whaling Commis- 
sion provided for in Article ITI of the Con- 
vention (hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mission) should review the prohibition on 
the use of factory ships, or whale catchers 
attached thereto, for the purpose of taking 
humpback whales in any waters south of 
40° South Latitude after taking into con- 
sideration the biological and other data 
available and consider the desirability of 
either the removal of the prohibition after 
the 1948-49 season and the southern winter 
season of 1949 or alternatively a limitation 
of the number of humpback whales to be 
taken both in the Antarctic and tropical 
areas. 


VI. THE INTERNATIONAL WHALING 
CONFERENCE 

Recommends: 

That the Commission should keep under 
constant review the question of the limits 
of the Antarctic whaling season and also the 
maximum number of blue-whale units as 
defined by paragraph 8 (b) of the Schedule 
permitted to be taken during the season. 
VII, THE INTERNATIONAL WHALING CONFERENCE 

Considers: 

That the conditions relating to the use of 
factory ships within territorial waters of 
Contracting Governments as provided by 
paragraph 17 of the Schedule should be kept 
under review by the Commission so as to 
ensure that these operations are conducted 
on an economic basis. 

VIII, THE INTERNATIONAL WHALING CONFERENCE 

Recommends: 

That when adequate information becomes 
available concerning the migration routes 
and seasons in localities where land stations 
are maintained and operated, specific annual 
open periods for whaling should be pre- 
scribed instead of the regulation inciuded in 
the Schedule as paragraph 10. It is the view 
of the Conference that the Commission 
should endeavor to obtain at the earliest pos- 
sible time scientific information as a basis 
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for prescribing specific seasons during which 
land stations shall be permitted to operate 
in the various areas. 


x 


At the request of the Delegation of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the fol- 
lowing statements are included: 

1. Owing to unforeseen circumstances the 
Soviet factory ship will be unable to reach 
the whaling grounds by the commencement 
of the 1946-47 season in waters south of 40° 
South Latitude. Accordingly the Delegation 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
requests that this ship be permitted to oper- 
ate with a full complement of catchers for a 
continuous period of four months from the 
date on which it is able to commence opera- 
tions in that area. Note is made that a sim- 
ilar concession was made to other govern- 
ments for the season of 1945-46. 

2. The Delegation of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics also requests that the fac- 
tory ship be permitted to conduct operations 
in that area for the four-month period dur- 
ing the season 1946-47 without regard to the 
‘sixteen thousand blue-whale unit catch lim- 
itation. 

The Conference supports these requests and 
considers them justified in the special cir- 
cumstances. It is understood that support 
by the Conference of these requests shall not 
be regarded as a precedent for future seasons, 


Xx. THE INTERNATIONAL WHALING CONFERENCE 


Supports and considers justified the re- 
quest of the Delegation of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics that the taking of 
gray whales in the Bering and Chukotsk seas 
should be permitted when the meat and 
products of such whales are to be used ex- 
clusively for local consumption by the 


aborigines of the Chukotsk and Korjaksk 
areas, 


XI. THE INTERNATIONAL WHALING CONFERENCE 
Recognizes: 


The desirability of achieving a large meas- 
ure of uniformity among the various Con- 
tracting Governments with respect to the 
nature and severity of penalties imposed, 
for contraventions of the Convention, upon 
persons or ships operating under their 
jurisdiction. It recognizes that even under 
the most favorable management and with 
the most conscientious and experienced gun- 
ners and crews, it is inevitable that some 
whales will be taken illegally and that a cer- 
tain latitude should be allowed in assessing 
penalties for such unavoidable taking. It 
may be that legal and edministrative differ- 
ences among the Contracting Governments 
will prevent the adoption of a uniform sys- 
tem of penalties, but it is the view of the 
Conference that it is desirable that the 
Governments should provide for the imposi- 
tion of penalties sufficiently severe to dis- 
courage the illegal killing or taking of whales. 

The Conference accordingly recommends 
that the Commission should study the re- 
ports regarding infractions made to them in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 
IX, paragraph 4, of the Convention, with a 
view to making recommendations to Govern- 
ments as provided for in Article VI of the 
Conventio. for the purpose of achieving the 
greatest possible uniformity in the penalties 
imposed for contraventions of the Conven- 
tion. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the following repre- 
sentatives sign this Final Act. 

Done in Washington, this second day of 
December 1946, in the English language, the 
original of which shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. The Government of the 
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United States of America shall transmit cer- 


For the United States of America: 


tifled copies thereof to all the other Govern- G R PowLEs REMIN 
ments represented at the Conference. ROGER HAWTHORNE oroa omoda 
x Ira N. GABRIELSON 
For Argentina: For Norway: 
O. IVANISSEVICH BIRGER BERGERSEN WLM E. S. FLORY 
J M MONETA ENUT LYKKE HILARY J. DEASON 
ue BROWN p T. O HaroLD C. MOORE 
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ANNEX 
Nomenclature of whales 
Scientific English French Netherlands Russian Scandinavian Spanish 
Palaenidae 
(Right Whales) t 
Balaena mysticetus Linnaeus | Greenland Whale Baleine Gröenland Walvisch | Grenlandski! kit Grönlandshval Cabeza arquead 
vai t Whale Balelns qu G u Greenland R penn sa 5 RP 5 oe > 
Bowhead Nordh 
Arctic Whale inlands yai (8) 
. Great Polar Whale ordval (S) 
Eubalsena glacialis Right Whale Baleine de Biscaye Noordkaper Nastofaishchil kit Rethval (D. N.) Ballena franca 
Bonnaterre Biscayan Right W 8 (N) 
Eubalaena japonica North oe Right hale Severo-Atlanticheskil | Bisca; 
e Nordea) Nastofashchil kit Nord RO 
Eubalaena australis North Whale Biscayaval (8) 
Desmoulins Whale 
B Whale 
Black Right 
Southern Right Whale 
Neobalaens marginata Gray Pigmy Right Whale Baleine franche naine | Dwerg Walvisch Enana 
Balaenopteridae 
” (Furrow-throated Whales) 
M tera nodosa Hump Whale M. tore Jubarte Bult: Gorbaty! kit Knölh val N Jorobada 
Bounaterre Humpbacked Whale ae * Gorbash Bukkelhval (D) 
espn Novae Humpback Knölval (8) 
Borowski H backed Whale Puckelval (8) 
3 (Sibbaldus) oe Rorqual Baleine bleuo Blauwe Vinvisch Sinil kit Blahval D. N.) Ballena Azul 
jue Whale Rorqual bleu Bluval Bla val (8) 
Baldur Bottom 
reat Northern Rorqual 
n phy alus Rorqual commun Gewone Vinvisch Seldmnol kit Finbval D N.) Ballena de aleta 
Linnaeus Finval Rörhval (D) 
Common Fmback Sillval (8) 
back 
Common Rorqual 
Balaenoptera borealis Sei Whale Rorqual de Rudolf Noordsche Selva. Seihval K N.) Ballena Boba 
Lesson Pollack Whale Vinvisch Sejval (8) 
udolphi’s-Rorqual ; 
Balaenoptera Brydei olsen B me zA hale * Baleine de Bryde Bryde Vinvisch Brydehval (N) Ballena Brydea 
Balaenoptera acutorostrata ual-Minke Petit Rorqual Dwerg Vinvisch Maly! polosatik kit | Minke Ballena ña 
Lactpede Little Pik pon zalivov Vagehval (D, N.) * 
e- hale Vikval (8) 
Rhachianectidee 
Rhachianectes glaucus Cope | Gray Whale Baleine grise Gryze Walvisch Seryl kit Gräahval (N Balle 
> 9 Gray Back i 7 Gråval 00 gd 
fornia bag Rta 
Pacific Gray 
Devil Fish 
Hard Head ó 
Mussel D 
Rip Sack 
Physeteridae 
Physeter Catodon Linnaeus perm Whale Cachalot Potvisch Kashalot Kaskelot (D. N. 8.) | Cachalote 
pre pt Whale Spermacetival (8) 
Cachalot 8 val 
‘ottval (8) 
Ziphiidae 
Hyperoodon ampullatus Bottlenose ) Snavel Potvisch Butylkonos Nabbvil (S Hocico de botella 
Hyperoodon planifrons Bottlenose Kade) — 0 S 


D- Danish. N—Norwegian. 8—Swedish. 
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ADDENDUM 


As a result of the discussion of certain mat- 
ters raised at the Conference, the Netherlands 
Delegate invited the Conference to include in 
its Final Act a resolution in the following 
terms: 


“The Conference recommends that in the 
interest of effective conservation and devel- 
opment of whale stocks the Governments 
represented at the Conference refrain from 
taking any measures which might prevent 
any country adhering to the principles of 
the international whaling agreements from 
ratifying or entering into the international 
regulations for the preservation of whale 
stocks.” 

This resolution was, however, defeated by 
nine votes to three, some delegates disagree- 
ing with the substance of the resolution and 
others considering that it contained impli- 
cations outside the purview of the Confer- 
ence. At the express request of the Nether- 
lands Delegate these facts are recorded in this 
addendum to the Final Act. > 

I cERTIPY THAT the foregoing is a true copy 
of the Final Act of the International Whal- 
ing Conference, including the annex and 
addendum attached thereto, signed at Wash- 
ington on December 2, 1946, in the English 
language, the signed original of which is de- 
posited in the archives of the Government of 
the United States of America. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I, JAMES F. BYRNES, 
Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, have hereunto caused the seal of 
the Department of State to be affixed and my 
name subscribed by the Acting Authentica- 
tion Officer of the said Department, at the 
city of Washington, in the District of Colum- 
bia, this twenty-third day of December, 1946. 

JAMES F. BYRNES 
Secretary of State 
By B. E. CASH 
Acting Authentication Officer 
Department of State 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO THE INTERNATIONAL WHALING 
CONFERENCE, HELD AT WASHINGTON, D. C., 
NOVEMBER 20 THROUGH DECEMBER 2, 1946 


The Honorable, The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Overfishing in the past has depleted 
many whale fisheries to such a degree that 
they may never recover. With continued un- 
regulated whaling operations the few re- 
maining productive areas might well have 
suffered a similar fate. Interested nations 
have realized for some time the magnitude 
of the problem of dwindling world whale 
stocks. The importance of whale oil and 
other whale products from an economic and 
nutritional standpoint has made it clearly 
evident that effective international regula- 
tion is not only desirable but necessary in 
order to restore and maintain stocks at a 
level which will permit a sustained capture 
of the maximum possible number of whales. 

The realization that stocks in some areas 
are susceptible of natural increases if whal- 
ing is properly regulated led to the Conven- 
tion for the Regulation of Whaling, con- 
cluded at Geneva on September 24, 1931 (49 
Stat. 3079), and marked the beginning of 
formal international cooperation in the con- 
servation and management of this valuable 
world resource. The United States of Amer- 
ica played an active part in the formulation 
of the Geneva Convention, and also in the 
development of the two subsequent basic 
agreements: 

Agreement for the Regulation of Whaling, 
signed at London on June 8, 1937 (52 Stat. 
1460). 

Protocol, Amending the Agreement of June 
8, 1937, for the Regulation of Whaling, signed 
at London on June 24, 1938 (53 Stat. 1794). 

The Geneva Convention presented a gen- 
eral foundation for international whaling 
regulation, and the subsequent agreements 
amended and extended the regulations con- 
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tained in the Convention in accordance with 
increased scientific information and chang- 
ing needs. 

Certain provisions of the basis agreements 
were limited with regard to the period of 
their effectiveness and therefore did not ap- 
ply during later seasons, In view of this 
fact and in order to provide adequate regu- 
lation for the specific situation which existed 
as a result of tk > war, several agreements 
applicable for one year only were concluded. 
Among these may be noted: 

Protocol, Amending the Agreement of June 
8, 1937, for the Regulation of Whaling (as 
amended by the Protocol of June 24, 1938), 
signed at London on February 7, 1944 (Sen- 
ate, Executive D, 78th Congress, 2d Session) 

Protocol, Amending the Agreement of June 
8, 1937, for the Regulation of Whaling (as 
amended by the Protocol of June 24, 1938), 
signed at London on November 26, 1945 (Sen- 
ate, Executive I, 79th Congress, 2d Session). 

Since those portions of the basic agree- 
ments which were not limited with regard 
to the period of their effectiveness were not 
considered to be sufficient in scope to meet 
expected conservation needs and world re- 
quirements for fats and oils, it was recog- 
nized at several recent whaling conferences 
that the nations should give early consid- 
eration to the development of a new long- 
range agreement to provide continuing regu- 
lation for the conservation and develop- 
ment of the whale stocks. Development of 
such an agreement would obviate the neces- 
sity for annual formal international con- 
ferences on the regulation of whaling, and 
would provide a greater degree of continuity 
and predictability in the specific regulations 
which would apply in any season. At the 
London Conference of November 1945 it was 
suggested that at the next international 
whaling conference, the need for some form 
of permanent Commission to perform on a 
continuing basis certain functions pertain- 
ing to the regulation of whaling be con- 
sidered and specific action initiated. 

Therefore, in view of the need for ade- 
quate regulation for the 1947-48 and subse- 
quent whaling seasons, and the desire for 
consideration of the possible establishment 
of long-range administrative machinery for 
modification, the United States of America 
issued invitations for a Conference to be held 
in Washington beginning November 20, 1946. 
The Agenda for this Conference consisted 
of the following: 

(1) Development of a code of regulations 
for the 1947-48 and subsequent whaling sea- 
sons. 

(2) Establishment of an International 
Whaling Commission to amend these regula- 
tions from time to time in the future. 

The International Whaling Conference 
convened in Washington on November 20, 
1946, under the chairmanship of Dr. Rem- 
ington Kellogg, Curator, Division of Mam- 
mals, Smithsonian Institution, and a mem- 
ber of the United States Delegation. The 
business of the Conference was continued on 
November 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29, and 30 
and concluded on December 2, 1946, with the 
opening of the final documents of the Con- 
ference for signature. 

The countries represented by plenipoten- 
tiary or observer delegations were as fol- 
lows: The United States of America, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Den- 
mark, France, Iceland, Ireland, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Portugal, 
Sweden, the Union of South Africa, the Union 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland. Mexico was invited but did not 
participate. 

The American delegates were Dr. Reming- 
ton Kellogg, Curator, Division of Mammals, 
Smithsonian Institution, chairman; Dr. Ira 
N. Gabrielson, Consultant, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Department of the Interior; and 
Mr. William E. S. Flory, Acting Assistant 
Chief, International Resources Division, De- 
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partment of State, who were assisted by Dr. 
H. J. Deason, Department of the Interior; 
Mr. L. Wendell Hayes, Department of State; 
Mr. Charles E. Lund, Department of Com- 
merce; Capt. Harold C. Moore, United States 
Coast Guard; and Mr. Fred J, Rossiter, De- 
partment of Agriculture, as technical ad- 
visers, and Mr. Edward Castleman, Depart- 
ment of State, as administrative assistant. 

Facilities for the functioning of the con- 
ference were provided by the International 
Conferences Division of the Department of 
State, and the United States Government, 
as host, provided the Secretariat. 

A list of Conference committees and com- 
mittee members may be found in the Final 
Act, a copy of which is attached to this 
report. The work of the committees was 
highly important with regard to the rapid 
progress and success of the Conference. 
Such points as the minimum length of 
whales, uniform penalties, the composition 
of the International Whaling Commission 
and its possible incorporation with the Food 
and Agricultural Organization, and effective 
acceptable wording for the final documents 
all were discussed and agreeably settled in 
committee sessions. The results of the work 
of the committees are either embodied in 
the principal agreement or are included as 
resolutions or recommendations in the Final 
Act. 

There were fifteen plenary sessions, the 
final one taking place on December 2, 1946. 
The final documents of the Conference were 
(1) an International Whaling Protocol, (2) 
an International Whaling Convention, and 
(3) a Final Act. These documents were 
opened for signature on December 2, 1946, 
to remain open for a period of fourteen days 
thereafter. 

Members of the plenipotentiary telega- 
tions of the following countries signed all 
three of the final documents during the 
period in which they were open for signature: 
The United States of America, Argentina, 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Peru, the Union of South Africa, the 
Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 

Members of the observer delegations from 
the following countries signed the Final Act 
during this period: Iceland, Ireland, Portu- 
gal and Sweden. 

The two agreements which resulted trom 
this Conference were a Protocol for the 
Regulation of Whaling effective only for the 
1947-48 season, and an International Con- 
vention for the Regulation of Whaling effec- 
tive for the 1948-49 and subsequent seasons. 

The Protocol for the Regulation of Whal- 
ing which resulted from this Conference 
extends the provisions of the 1945 Protocol, 
making them applicable to the 1947-48 whal- 
ing season. As stated before, certain provi- 
sions of the basic agreements would not have 
remained effective for the 1947-48 season, 
and in view of similar needs it was deemed 
advisable to extend the provisions of the 
1945 Protocol in order to provide adequate 
regulations for the 1947-48 season. Since 
many of the countries interested in whaling 
had already become parties to the 1945 Pro- 
tocol, it was felt that ratification could be 
expected early, and effective regulation for 
the 1947-48 season would thus be assured. 

The second agreement, the International 
Convention for the Regulation of Whaling, 
represents primarily the codification, with 
modifications, of the regulations of previous 
agreements and additional long-range ad- 
ministrative machinery for amendment. 

The Preamble explains the purposes and 
objectives of the Convention. 

Article I is similar in part to Article II of 
the 1937 Agreement. It provides that the 
Convention shall be understood to include 
the Schedule attached thereto as an integral 
part thereof, in its present terms or as 
amended in accordance with the provisions 
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of Article V. It further provides that the 
Convention applies to all whaling operations 
under the jurisdiction of the Contracting 
Governments on the high seas or within ter- 
ritorial waters. 

Article II provides definitions for certain 
key terms, and since these definitions appear 
in the body of the Convention proper rather 
than in the Schedule, they can be changed 
only by a new agreement. 

Article III provides for the establishment 
of an International Whaling Commission 
which would be empowered to modify the 
whaling regulations from time to time in the 
future as conditions may require, elimi- 
nating the necessity for annual formal inter- 
national conferences to provide year by year 
regulation. It is similar to other Commis- 
sions established under international fish- 
erles agreements to which the United States 
is a party. 

Paragraph 1 provides for one member from 
each Contracting Government who shall have 
one vote, and who may be accompanied by 
one or more experts and advisers. 

Paragraph 2 provides that the Commission 
is to elect its own officers and determine its 
own rules of procedure; also provides for 
simple majority of members voting on deci- 
sions and a three-fourths majority of mem- 
bers voting on amendments. 

Paragraph 8 provides that the Commission 
is to appoint its own Secretary and Staff. 


Paragraph 4 provides that the Commission 


may set up such committees as it considers 
desirable. 

Paragraph 5 provides that the expenses of 
each member and his advisers shall be deter- 
mined and paid for by his own government. 

Paragraph 6 states the desire to avoid du- 
plication of functions and therefore provides 
that Contracting Governments will consult 
among themselves within two years after en- 
try into force of the Convention to decide 
whether the Commission should be brought 
within the framework of a specialized agency 
related to the United Nations. 

Paragraph 7 provides that the United King- 
dom is to convene the first meeting of the 
Commission, and initiate the consultation 
referred to in paragraph 6 above. 

Paragraph 8 provides that subsequent 
meetings of the Commission shall be con- 
vened as the Commission may determine. 

Article IV is also similar to provisions in 
recent international fisheries agreements. It 
provides the Commission with the responsi- 
bility for encouraging, recommending or if 
necessary organizing studies and investiga- 
tions relating to whales and whaling. The 
Commission is also to collect and analyze 
statistical information pertaining to conser- 
vation, to study, appraise and disseminate ap- 
propriate information, and to publish reports 
of its activities and other reports containing 
information considered pertinent to whale 
conservation. 

Article V, which applies to the Commis- 
sion’s power of amendment, is likewise sim- 
ilar to existing international fisheries agree- 
ments. It provides that the Commission 
may amend provisions of the Schedule from 
time to time by adopting regulations pertain- 
ing to the conservation and utilization of 
whale resources. These amendments shall 
be such as are necessary to carry out the 
objectives of the Convention, shall be based 
upon scientific findings, and shall provide 
for the conservation, development and opti- 
mum utilization of the whale resources. 
Amendments shall not involve restrictions 
on the number or nationality of factory ships 
or land stations, nor allocate specific quotas 
to any factory ship or land station or to any 
group of factory ships or land stations. It 
is also provided that the interest of con- 
sumers shall be taken into consideration. 

Amendments shall become effective with 
respect to Contracting Governments ninety 
days after notification of the amendment by 
the Commission, except that any Contracting 
Government may present objection to the 
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amendment within a specified time after re- 
ceipt of notification, and the amendment 
thereby would not become effective with re- 
spect to the government objecting until such 
a date as the objection is withdrawn, but will 
remain effective with respect to all Govern- 
ments who do not choose to object. The 
Commission is to notify all Contracting Gov- 
ernments immediately upon receipt of ob- 
jection or withdrawal of objection thereby 
allowing ample time for such Governments 
to take similar action if they so desire. 

Since the Protocol, the interim agreement 
signed at this Conference, applies to the 
1947-48 whaling season, and since the Con- 
vention does not apply until the 1948-49 sea- 
son it is specified that no amendment shall 
become effective before July 1, 1949. 

Article VI provides the Commission with 
the power to make recommendations to any 
or all of the Contracting Governments on 
matters concerning whales and whaling and 
the objectives of the Convention. 

Article VII provides that the Commission 
may arrange for the prompt and uniform 
submission of pertinent information. 

Article VIII is similar to Article X of the 
1937 Agreement. It provides the Contracting 
Governments with the right to grant special 
permits for the taking or treating of whales 
for purposes of scientific research. It is in- 
cluded to encourage scientific investigation, 
but by requiring each Contracting Govern- 
ment to report to the Commission at once 
all such authorizations which it has granted, 
it prevents this exemption from becoming a 
means for circumventing the conservation 
regulations. 

Article IX is similar to provisions of the 
1937 Agreement, and was discussed at the 
1939 Conference. It provides that Contract- 
ing Governments shall take appropriate 
measures for the punishment of infractions 
against the provisions of the Convention. It 
requires each Contracting Government to 
submit to the Commission full details of in- 
fractions and penalties. This as restated in 
the Final Act is in recognition of the desir- 
ability of achieving a large measure of uni- 
formity among the Contracting Governments 
with respect to the nature and severity of 
penalties imposed. 

Article X is similar to corresponding pro- 
visions of earlier whaling agreements. It 
provides that (1) instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited with the Government of 
the United States of America, (2) nonsigna- 
tory Governments may adhere after entry 
into force by notification in writing to the 
Government of the United States of America, 
(3) the Government of the United States of 
America is to inform other signatory govern- 
ments of ratifications deposited and adher- 
ences received, (4) the Convention enters in- 
to force upon deposit of instruments of rati- 
fication of at least six governments including 
the United States of America, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, the Union of the Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and shall 
enter into force with respect to each govern- 
ment subsequeritly ratifying or adhering on 
the date of deposit of its instrument of rati- 
fication or of receipt of its notification of 
adherence, and (5) provisions of the 
Schedule are not to apply prior to July 1, 
1948, amendments to the Schedule prior to 
July 1, 1949. The reason for the specified 
dates is that the Protocol concluded by this 
Conference applies to the 1947-48 whaling 
season, and the Convention will not become 
effective until the 1948-49 season. 

Article XI is the usual denunciation clause 
and is similar to Article XXI of the 1937 
Agreement. 

Paragraph 1 of the Schedule increases the 
number of inspectors required on factory 
ships to two. This was done in view of dis- 
cussions at the 1945 and earlier Conferences, 
and in view of the need for more effective 
enforcement. The matter of appointment 
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and pay of inspectors is taken in part from 
Article I of the 1987 Agreement. Adequate 
inspection for land stations is included in 
accord with discussions at previous Confer- 
ences. > 

Paragraph 2 forbids the taking or killing 
of Gray Whales or Right Whales, except when 
the meat and products of such whales are 
to be used exclusively for local consump- 
tion by the aborigines. It is similar in in- 
tent to Article IV of the 1937 Agreement and 
Article III of the 1931 Convention. Since 
stocks of both species are still at a critical 
level, this prohibition is deemed essential to 
their recovery. 

Paragraph 3 is similar to Article VI of the 
1937 Agreement and is designed to protect 
immature whales of all species, and female 
whales accompanied by nursing calves. 

Paragraph 4 is similar to Article IX of 
the 1937 Agreement, and Article VII of the 
1938 Protocol. This paragraph is designed 
to protect whales from factory ship opera- 
tions on their calving grounds, during their 
migration to and from such grounds, and in 
waters where stocks have been depleted. 

Paragraph 5 is similar to Article II of the 
1938 Protocol, and reestablishes a sanctuary 
area for Baleen Whales insofar as factory 
ship operations are concerned. 

Paragraph 6 is similar to Article I of the 1938 
Protocol and Article III of the 1945 Protocol. 
It is included since Humpback Whale stocks 
are not yet considered to be replenished to 
the point where exploitation could safely be 
resumed. It is recommended in the Final 
Act that the International Whaling Com- 
mission consider modification of this pro- 
hibition when biological and other data 
make a relaxation advisable. 

Paragraph 7 is similar to Article VII of the 
1937 Agreement and Article I of the 1945 Pro- 
tocol in that it establishes a fixed Antarctic 
whaling season for Baleen Whales commenc- 
ing at a date when it is believed that the 
whales have had an opportunity to spend 
sufficient time on the feeding grounds to put 
on substantial fat. In this agreement the 
period established is three and one-half 
months. This paragraph also provides that 
treatment of whales taken during the open 
season may be completed after the end of 
such season. 

Paragraph 8 is similar to Article III of the 
1944 Protocol and Article IV of the 1945 Pro- 
tocol, and establishes an over-all catch limit 
for the waters south of 40° South Latitude. 
Certain modifications have been made in the 
procedure for reporting catches, consistent 
with the provisions of the present Conven- 
tion. 

Paragraph 9 is similar to Article V of the 
1937 Agreement, except for the inclusion of 
Sei Whales. The specified lengths of the 
whales are considered to be slightly under 
the normal size at which they reach sexual 
maturity. An exception in minimum length 
is made for the Blue, Fin and Sei Whales 
taken for delivery to land stations where the 
meat is to be used for local consumption as 
as human or animal food. This exception 
will involve only a relatively small number 
of whales. The method of measurement is 
specified, and provides that whales must be 
measured when at rest on deck or platform. 

Paragraph 10 is similar to Article VIII of the 
1987 Agreement. It is designed to prevent 
land stations from taking migrating Baleen 
Whales both on their way to and on their 
way from the calving grounds. As men- 
tioned in the Final Act, it is deemed advis- 
able, as soon as conclusive scientific informa- 
tion is available, to specify definite closed 
seasons for land stations. 

Paragraph 11 is similar to Article II, Sec- 
tion 1 of the 1938 Protocol, and was designed 
to provide reasonable interim protection of 
the whale stocks during their migrations and 
during the calving seasons. 

Paragraph 12 18 similar to Article VI of the 
Geneva Convention and Article XI of the 


1987 Agreement. Its purpose is to assure the 
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fullest possible production of primary prod- 
ucts from all whales killed. 

Paragraph 13 is similar to Article VIII of 
the 1938 Protocol. Whales deteriorate more 
rapidly prior to than after being cut up on 
the flensing deck, and, in a large measure, 
the quality of oil produced from a whale is 
dependent on the amount of time elapsing 
between killing and processing. Thirty- 
three hours is deemed to be the maximum 
time that a whale should remain in the 
water, after killing, without marked de- 
terioration. 

Paragraph 14 is similar to Article XIII of 
the 1937 Agreement. It is designed as a 
method of assuring that the basis for pay- 
ments to crews does not tend towards vio- 
lations of whaling regulations, 

Paragraph 15 provides for the transmission 
to the Commission of all official laws and 
regulations relating to whales and whaling 
and changes in such laws and regulations, 
by all parties to the Agreement. 

Paragraph 16 is similar to Articles XVI and 
XVII of the 1937 Agreement in that it pro- 


vides for the submission of statistical data - 


on all factory ships, whale catchers and land 
stations engaged in whaling operations. This 
information is to be transmitted to the In- 
ternational Bureau for Whaling Statistics or 
to such other body as the Commission may 
designate. 

Paragraph 17 provides that .otwithstand- 
ing the definition of land station contained 
in Article II of this Convention, a factory 
ship operating under the jurisdiction of a 
Contracting Government, and the move- 
ments of which are confined solely to the 
territorial waters of that government, shall 
be subject to the regulations governing the 
operation of land stations within the follow- 
ing areas (1) on the coast of Madagascar and 
its dependencies and on the west coasts of 
French Africa, and (2) in certain specified 
areas on the coasts of Australia. 

Paragraph 18 is similar to Article XVIII of 
the 1937 Agreement, and provides definitions 
of certain pertinent expressions appearing in 
the Schedule. 

Among the matters presented in the Final 
Act are a recommendation that the Com- 
mission consider modification of the prohi- 
bition on the use of factory ships or their 
whale catchers for the purpose of taking 
Humpback Whales in any waters south of 
40° South Latitude when biological or other 
data make this action advisable, a recom- 
mendation for the earliest possible acquisi- 
tion of adequate scientific information in 
order to prescribe fixed seasons for land 
stations, and a recommendation for the study 
of infractions and penalties in order to 
achieve a large measure of uniformity with 
respect to the nature and severity of pen- 
alties imposed. It is also recommended 
that the chart of common and scientific 
names of whales annexed to the Final Act 
be accepted as a guide by the Governments 
represented. At the request of the Nether- 
lands delegation its position regarding cer- 
tain Norwegian statutory provisions was in- 
cluded in an Addendum to the Final Act. 

The Delegation of the United States of 
America believes that the interests of this 
country will be served by ratification of the 
Agreements concluded at this Conference, 
since the Protocol will provide adequate reg- 
ulation during the 1947-48 whaling season, 
and since the Convention, which is based 
on the experience gained in all of the pre- 
vious work done in the international regu- 
lation of whaling, is designed to give effec- 
tive long-range protection to the existing 
stocks of whales and to provide for the con- 
tinuing development of those stocks. 

Respectfully yours. 
REMINGTON KELLOGG 
Ina N. GaBRIELSON 
WILLIAM E. S. FLORY 
Delegates of the United States of America, 
International Conference on Whaling 
Attachment: Certified copy of Final Act. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
convention is before the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, and open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 
to be proposed, the convention will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The convention was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That.the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive L, Eightieth Congress, first session, 
and international convention for the regula- 
tion of whaling, signed by the United States 
of America and other countries on December 
2, 1946. 


Mr.WHITE. Mr. President, the treaty 
and two accompanying protocols were 
sent to the Senate by the President with 
the very earnest recommendation that 
they be ratified: The Committee on 
Foreign Relations referred the treaty 
and the protocols to a subcommittee 
composed of the present speaker. Care- 
ful consideration was given to the pro- 
visions of the treaty and of the protocol, 
and a report was made to the full com- 
mittee, recommending adoption of the 
subcommittee report, and recommend- 
ing that the treaty and the protocols be 
sent to the Senate for ratification. This 
treaty and these protocols provide for 
the regulation of the whaling fisheries. 
They are essentially conservation meas- 
ures, recognizing the depredation that 
has been going on over the years with 
respect to the killing of whales, with the 
resultant marked diminution in this 
mammal resource. 

The treaty was drafted as a result of 
a conference held in Washington from 
November 20 to December 2, 1946, at 
which time the experts of the United 
States, those at least connected with the 
Government, represented the United 
States, and from that conference, which 
lasted something over 10 days, there 
emerged the recommendations which are 
embodied in the treaty. 

I can say in a summary way that the 
treaty and the protocols were definitely 
conservation measures. It is hoped that 
we are to preserve this species of animal 
life for future generations. The treaty 
goes into great detail with respect to the 
time for the killing of whales, areas in 
which they may be killed, the methods 
that may be employed, and various other 
details, all looking to the preservation 
of the animals. I feel, myself, after such 
study as I have been able to give, that 
every public consideration urges ratifi- 
cation of the treaty and the protocols. 
Unless there are questions, Mr. President, 
I would move the ratification. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators presents con- 
curring therein, the Resolution of Ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the convention 
is ratified. 

PROTOCOL FOR THE REGULATION OF 
WHALING—1946 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider Executive 
K (80th Cong., Ist sess.), a protocol for 
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the regulation of whaling, signed by the 
United States of America and other 
countries on December 2, 1946, which 
was read the second time, as follows: 
PROTOCOL FOR THE REGULATION OF WHALING 


The Governments whose duly authorized 
representatives have subscribed hereto, 

Recognizing the necessity of an early de- 
cision regarding the regulations to be made 
applicable to the whaling season of 1947-48; 

Having due regard both to the world short- 
age of oil and fats and to the necessity for 
the conservation of the whale stocks; 

Agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

All the provisions of the Protocol for the 
Regulation of Whaling sighed in London on 
November 26, 1945, shall be made applicable 
as if in the said Protocol the words “season 
1947-48" were substituted for the words 
“season 1946-47” and the words “1 May 1948 
to 31 October 1948” were substituted for the 
words “lst May, 1947, to 3lst October, 1947“. 


ARTICLE U 


This Protocol shall come into torce when 
notifications of acceptance thereof shall have 
been given to the Government of the United 
States of America by all the Government 
Parties to the Protocol of November 26, 1945, 

This Protocol shall bear the date on which 
it is opened for signature anc shall remain 
open for signature for a period of fourteen 
days thereafter. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, be- 
ing duly authorized, have signed this Proto- 
col. 

Done in Washington this second day of 
December, 1946, in the English language, the 
original of which shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the United 
States of America, The Government of the 
United States of America shall transmit cer- 
tified copies thereof to all the other signa- 
tory and adhering Governments. 


For Argentina: 
O. IVANISSEVICH 
J M Moneta 
G. Brown a 
PEDRO H. BRUNO VIDELA 
For Australia: 
F. F. ANDERSON 
For Brazil: 
PAULO FRÓES pA CRUZ 
For Canada: 
H H WRONG 
HARRY A Scorr 
For Chile: 
AGUSTÍN R. EDWARDS 
For Denmark: 
P. F. ERICHSEN 
For France: 
FRANCIS LACOSTE 
For the Netherlands: 
D J VAN DIJK 
For New Zealand: 
G R POWLES 


C ROTALDE 
For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: 
ALEXANDER S. BOGDANOV 
EUGINE I. NIKISHIN 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland; 
A. T. A. DOBSON 
JOHN THOMSON 
For the United States of America: 
REMINGTON KELLOGG 
Ira N GABRIELSON 
WILLIAM E. S. FLORY 
For the Union of South Africa: 
H. T. ANDREWS 
I CERTIFY THAT the foregoing is a true copy 
of the Protocol for the Regulation of Whal- 
ing opened for signature in the English lan- 
guage at Washington on December 2, 1946, 
the signed original of which is deposited in 
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the archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I, JAMES F. BYRNES, 
Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, have hereunto caused the seal of 
the Department of State to be affixed and 
my name inscribed by the Acting Authenti- 
cation Officer of the said Department, at the 
city of Washington, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, this twenty-third day of December, 
1946. 

James F. BYRNES 
Secretary of State 
By B. E. CASH 
Acting Authentication Officer 
Department of State 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
protocol is before the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the protocol will be reported 
to the Senate. 

The protocol was reported to the Sen- 
ate without amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution of ratification will be read. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive K, Eightieth Congress, first session, a 
protocol for the regulation of whaling, signed 
by the United States cf America and other 
countries on December 2, 1946. , 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the protocol is 
ratified. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL FOR THE 
REGULATION OF WHALING 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider Executive 
P (80th Cong., 1st sess.), a supplemen- 
tary protocol for the regulation of 
whaling, signed at London, March 3, 
1947, which was read the second time, as 
follows: 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL 

The Governments of the Union of South 
Africa, the Commonwealth of Australia, Can- 
ada, Denmark, France, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, the United Kingdom, the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, 

Haying ratified or acceded to the Protocol 
signed in London on 26th November, 1945 
(hereinafter called “The Protocol“), amend- 
ing the International Agreement for the Reg- 
ulation of Whaling signed in London on 8th 
June, 1937, as amended by the Protocols of 
24th June, 1938, and 7th February, 1944; 

Considering that it is provided under para- 
graph (i) of Article VIII of the Protocol 
that the Protocol shall come into force in its 
entirety when all the Governments referred 
to in the preamble of the Protocol shall have 
deposited their instruments of ratification or 
given notification of accession; 

Considering further that ratifications or 
accessions have been deposited on behalf of 
all the Governments referred to in the pre- 
amble of the Protocol with the exception of 
the Governments of Mexico and the Nether- 
lands; and 

Desiring that the Protocol should be 
brought into force in its entirety without 
awaiting ratification by the Governments of 
Mexico and the Netherlands; 

Have decided to conclude a Supplementary 
Protocol for this purpose and have agreed as 
follows— 
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ARTICLE I 

Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph (i) of Article VIII of the Protocol, the 
Protocol shall, on the signature of the pres- 
ent Suplementary Protocol, come into force 
with respect to the Governments signing the 
present Supplementary Protocol immediately 
upon signature by them, 

ARTICLE II 

The present Supplementary Protocol shall 
bear the date on which it is opened for sig- 
nature and shall remain open for signature 
for a period of 14 days thereafter. 

In witness whereof the Undersigned, duly 
authorized by their respective Governments, 
have signed the present Supplementary 
Protocol, done in London this 3rd day of 
March 1947 in a single copy, which shall be 
deposited in the archives of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and of which certi- 
fied copies shall be transmitted to all the 
signatory Governments, 

For the Government of the Union of South 
Africa: 

EUGENE. K. SCALLAN 
For the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia: 
JOHN. A. BEASLEY 
Subjet. to approval 

For the Government of Canada: 
N. A ROBERTSON 

For the Government of Denmark: 
E w 

For the Government of France: 
JEAN LE ROY 

For the Government of New Zealand: 
W. J. JORDAN 

For the Government of Norway: 
P. PREBENSEN 

For the Government of the United King- 
dom: 

O. G. SARGENT 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

W. J. GALLMAN 
Subject to ratification. 

For the Government of the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics: 
G. Zanountx 

Certified a true copy: 

[SEAL] E. J. PASSANT, 

Librarian and Keeper of the 
Papers at the Foreign Office. 
Loox, 24 Mar. 1947, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
supplementary protocol is before the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
and open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the supple- 
mentary protocol will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The supplementary protocol was re- 
ported to the Senate without amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of Ex- 
ecutive P, Eightieth Congress, first session, a 
supplementary protocol for the regulation of 
whaling which was signed at London, Mar 
3, 1947. í 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the supplemen- 
tary protocol is ratified. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
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President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Marvin Jones, of Texas, to be Chief Justice 
of the United States Court of Claims, vice 
Richard S. Whaley, retired (Ex. Rept. No. 7); 
and 

John Caskie Collet, of Missouri, to be judge 
of the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit, vice Kimbrough 
Stone, retiring May 15, 1947 (Ex. Rept. No. 7). 

By Mr. FERGUSON (for Mr, WHITE), from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: 

Lewis V. Evans III, a member of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, to be lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3311) making. 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, and the 
Judiciary for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. STEFAN, 
Mr. Jones of Ohio, Mr. Horan, Mr. FEN- 
ton, Mr. Rooney, Mr. Gary, and Mr. 
O’Brien were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4031) 
making appropriations to meet emer- 
gencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Taper, Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH, Mr. ENGEL of Michigan, 
Mr. Sreran, Mr. Case of South Dakota, 
Mr. KEEFE, Mr. Kerr, and Mr. MAHON 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2700) making appropriations for 
the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Agency, and related independ- 
ent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes; 
that the House had receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 20 to the said bill, and 
concurred therein; that the House re- 
ceded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 6, 
7, and 8 to the bill and concurred therein, 
severally with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate, and that the House insisted upon its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 9 to the bill. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 53. An act conferring United States citi. 
zenship posthumously upon Harold Turcean; 

S. 394. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Raymond Wesley Doyle; 

S. 398. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Thurlow Grey Doyle; 

S. 397. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Lawrence Stanley Doyle; 

S. 398. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Spencer Burgess Doyle; 
and 

S. 399. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Gladys May Doyle. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT ON RENT- 
CONTROL BILL 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield on the condi- 
tion that I do not lose the floor thereby. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Texas may yield to me for the pur- 
pose of making a brief statement and 
asking for an insertion in the RECORD, 
on condition that he will not lose the 

floor by doing so. 

- The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hol- 
LAND in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Rhode 
Island? 

The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears to me that it has been a lesson well 
learned on the floor of the Senate that 
when Senators proceed to the considera- 
tion of an issue in a spirit of anger they 
are often in danger of finding themselves 
inaccurate. Yesterday during a con- 
siderable portion of the time that we 
were in session the President of the 
United States was severely criticized for 
the exercise of a prerogative which I be- 
lieve the Chief Executive has of sending 
messages to the Congress. We were told 
that the President had no constitutional 
authority to send a message to Congress 
whenever he signed or gave his approval 
to a legislative enactment. Words such 
as these were used, Mr. President, by a 
Senator: 

I humbly urge that the President 
nize in such cases his obligations as the Chief 
Executive of the country, and carry those 
obligations out to the best of his ability. 
The President should be given to understand 
that the Congress will hereafter not counte- 
nance politically inspired messages from the 
Executive after he has taken affirmative 
action on a particular piece of legislation. 


As the debate proceeded we were told 
that this was probably the first time in 
our constitutional history, from the days 
when a message was sent to Congress by 
President Tyler, that such a thing had 
occurred. My purpose in rising now, 
Mr. President, is to keep the record ac- 
curate. I have come across a message 
delivered under exactly similar circum- 
stances to the Congress of the United 
States on the 25th of June, 1910, when 
the then President, William Howard Taft, 
signed a certain bill, and then addressed 
a message to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives similar to that which 
we received from President Truman. I 
am going to ask at the conclusion of 
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my remarks that the message of Presi- 
dent Taft be printed in the RECORD of 
today’s proceedings. I shall quote merely 
the first and last paragraphs. President 
Taft said: 


I have approved the bill (H. R. 20686) 
entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other „; and while 
I have signed the bill, I venture to submit 
a memorandum of explanation and comment. 


After proceeding with his comment 
he concluded with the words: 


I do not think, therefore, the defects of 
the bill which I have pointed out will justify 
the postponement of all this important work. 
But I do think that in the preparation of 
the proposed future yearly bills Congress 
should adopt the reforms above suggested 
and that a failure to do so would justify 
withholding Executive approval, even though 
a river and harbor bill fail. 

WX. H. Tarr. 


I am happy to note, Mr. President, 
that we in the Eightieth Congress are 
not only indebted to the great service of 
William Howard Taft as President of the 
United States, but that likewise we are 
related to him through our leadership 
in the first degree of consanguinity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the mes- 
sage may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the message 
from President Taft on the river and 
harbor bill was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 


To the Senate and House oj Representatives: 
I have approved the bill H. R, 20686, en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes”; and while I have 
signed the bill, I venture to submit a mem- 
orandum of explanation and comment. 

The bill is an important one and con- 
tains many excellent features. It provides 
for the canalization of the Ohio River, to 
be prosecuted at a rate which will insure 
its completion within 12 years; the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River between Cairo 
and the Gulf of Mexico, to be completed 
within 20 years; of the Mississippi River be- 
tween the mouth of the Missouri and the 
mouth of the Ohio River, to be completed 
within 12 years; of the Mississippi River be- 
tween Minneapolis and the mouth of the 
Missouri River, to be completed within 12 
years; of the Hudson River, for the purpose 
of facilitating the use of the barge canal in 
the vicinity of Troy, N. Z.; of the Savannah 
River from A to the sea, with a view 
to its completion within 4 years; of a 35-foot 
channel in the Delaware River from Phil- 
adelphia to the sea; of a 35-foot channel 
to Norfolk, Va.; of a 27-foot channel to 
Mobile, Ala.; of a 30-foot channel to Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; of a 30-foot channel to Oak- 
land, Calif. It also provides for greatly en- 
larged harbor facilities at certain important 
Lake ports, including Ashtabula and Lorain, 
and enlarged facilities for the important com- 
merce of the Detroit River. Indeed, it may 
be said that a great majority of the projects 
named in the bill are meritorious and that 
money expended in their completion will not 
be wasted. 

The chief defect in the bill is the large 
number of projects appropriated for and the 
uneconomical method of carrying on these 
——— by the appropriation of sums small 

in comparison to the amounts required to 
effect completion, 

The figures convincingly establish the fact 
that this bill makes inadequate provision for 
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too many projects. The total of the bill, 
$52,000,000, is not unduly large, but the 
policy of small appropriations with a great 
many different enterprises, without pro- 
vision for their completion, is unwise. It 
tends to waste, because, thus constructed, 
the projects are likely to cost more than if 
they were left to contractors who were au- 
thorized to complete the whole work within 
a reasonably short time. The appropriation 
of a small sum lessens the sense of responsi- 
bility of those who are to adopt the project, 
and who do not, therefore, give to their de- 
cision the care that they would give if the 
ar propriation or contract involved the full 
amount needed for completion. Moreover, 
the appropriation of a comparatively small 
sum for a doubtful enterprise is thereafter 
used by its advocates to force further pro- 
vision for it from Congress on the ground 
that the investment made is a conclusive 
recognition of the wisdom of the project, 
and its continuance becomes a necessity to 
save the money already spent. This has been 
called a piecemeal policy. It is proposed to 
remedy this defect by an annual riyers and 
harbors bill, but that hardly avoids the ob- 
jections above cited, for such yearly appro- 
priations are apt to be effected by the state 


be finished within a reasonable time. The 
delays in completing them postpone their 
usefulness and increase their cost. The 
proper policy, it seems to me, is to determine 
from the many projects proposed and recom- 
mended what are the most important, and 
then to proceed to complete them with due 
dispatch; and then to take up others and do 
the same thing with them. 

There has been frequent discussion of late 
years as to the proper course to be pursued 
in the development of our inland waterways, 
and I think the general sentiment has been 
that we should have a comprehensive system 
agreed upon by some competent body of ex- 
perts, who should pass upon the relative 
merits of the various projects and recommend 
the order in which they should be begun and 
completed. 

Under the present system every project is 
submitted to Army engineers, who pass upon 
the question whether it ought to be adopted, 
but they have no power to pass upon the 
relative importance of the many different 
projects they approve, or to suggest the most 
economical and businesslike order for their 
completion. 

General Marshall, while Chief Engineer, at 
my request furnished me a memorandum in 
respect to the bill then pending in the Senate, 
in which he analyzed the criticisms made 
in the discussion of it in Congress. He con- 
siders the bill to be quite as good as any of 
its predecessors, but points out the defects 
I have mentioned above, and also 
that the old projects provided for in the bill 
include some which were never recommended 
by the engineers and some which, though 
once recommended, would not be now rec- 
ommended because of a change of condition. 

Congress should refer the old projects to 
boards of Army engineers for further con- 
sideration and recommendation. This would 
enable us to know what of the old works 
ought to be abandoned. General Marshall's 
plain intimation is that a number of old proj- 
ects call for action of this kind. 


tions are to the system, for it may be con- 


method of framing these bills. 
consideration has altered my view as to my 
duty. 
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It is now 3 years since a river and harbor 
bill was passed. The projects under way are 
in urgent need of further appropriation for 
maintenance and continuance, and there is 
great and justified pressure for many of the 
new projects provided for in the bill. It 
has been made clear to me that the failure 
of the bill thus late in the session would 
seriously embarrass the constructing en- 
gineers. I do not think, therefore, the de- 
fects of the bill which I have pointed out will 
justify the postponement of all this im- 
portant work. But I do think that in the 
preparation of the proposed future yearly 
bills Congress should adopt the reforms above 
suggested-and that a failure to do so would 
justify withholding executive approval, even 
though a rivers and harbors bill fail. 

Wn. H. TAFT. 

Tue Wurre House, June 25, 1910. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4031) making appropriations to 
meet emergencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also anounced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 2700) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Labor, 
the Federal Security Agency, and related 
independent agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was signed by the President 
pro tempore. . 


TRANSACTION OF LEGISLATIVE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, as in legislative 
session, the following business was trans- 
acted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report reciting 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
in the case of 74 individuals whose deporta- 
tion has been suspended for more than 6 
months by the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization Service under the au- 
thority vested in the Attorney General, to- 
gether with a statement of the reason for 
such suspension (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


JANUARY 1947 REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 
A letter from the Chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Corporation showing its activities and ex- 
penditures for the month of January 1947 
(with an accompanying report) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


Report OF OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Office of 
Temporary Controls, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the Twenty-first Report of the Office 
of Price Administration, for the period ended 
March 31, 1947 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 24 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to roads providing 
access to veterans’ homesteads 


“Whereas the United States has set aside a 
considerable acreage in the State of Gali- 
fornia for homesteads for returning soldiers 
and in so doing is giving many veterans a 
splendid opportunity to establish themselves 
in successful careers as farmers; and 

“Whereas most of the land opened to such 
entry is located in the sparsely populated 
areas of this State and in counties in which 
a large degree of Federal ownership of land 
combines with a relatively low tax assess- 
ment roll to reduce the county’s available 
funds to a minimum; and 

“Whereas in opening these lands to re- 
turning veterans the Federal law apparently 
does not contain provisions for providing 
roads over which the lands can be reached; 
and 

“Whereas in Modoc County, for example, 
the United States controls more than 58 per- 
cent of the total acreage which is off of the 
county tax roll, the total tax roll is only 
$14,000,000, the county already has 600 miles 
of county roads to maintain, it is financially 
impossible to build new roads for the vet- 
erans, and at least 20 miles of new construc- 
tion will be required this year for access to 
the veterans’ homesteads in that county; and 

“Whereas the problem arises not in Modoc 
County alone but is common to all counties 
in which veterans’ homesteads are being 
established; and 

“Whereas the problem is complicated by 
the fact that even if these counties had the 
money it could not legally be expended for 
roads unless the rights of way were conveyed 
to the county, and this can or will not be 
done by the Federal officers involved; and 

“Whereas the effort of the United States to 
establish our returning veterans in civilian 
life is highly commendable, but the benefits 
to the veterans will be of far smaller value 
unless roads are provided whereby the vet- 
erans can reach the other portions of the 
communities of which they are to become a 
part; and 

“Whereas under all of the circumstances it 
appears that the furnishing of roads for 
veterans’ homesteads is a function that the 
Federal Government should assume as a part 
of furnishing the homestead: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly). That the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States are highly commended for the pro- 
gram of placing returning war veterans on 
homesteads of valuable agricultural land 
and giving them an opportunity for success- 
ful civilian life; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the President and the 
Congress of the United States are hereby 
memorialized and requested to take such 
steps as may be necessary to provide that 
roads be laid out and constructed so as to 
provide. access to the lands being home- 
steaded by returning veterans; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this res- 
olution to the President of the United States, 


the President pro tempore of the Senate, the 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 


to each member from California in the Con- 


gress of the United States.” 
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A resolution adopted by the city council 
of the city of Providence, R. I., favoring the 
enactment of the so-called Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner housing bill; ordered to lie on the 
table. 


A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Joseph F. Dawson, president, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in the Re- 
public of Chile, Santiago, Chile, confirming 
cablegram of that organization dated June 
30, 1947, regarding the maintenance of the 
activities of the Office of International In- 
or a and Culture; ordered to lie on the 

le. 
By Mr. LODGE (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 

“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to place an embargo on 
all exports of gasoline and oil and prod- 
ucts thereof to the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics 
“Whereas it has already been brought to 

the public attention by the Congress that 
there is a known shortage in this country 
of gasoline and oil and products thereof, 
and that gasoline rationing is to be expected 
in the near future: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to impose imme- 
diately an embargo on all gasoline and oil 
and the products thereof which are listed for 
shipment to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress, and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“In the house of representatives, adopted, 
June 19, 1947.“ 


COMMUNISTIC INFLUENCES—RESOLU- 
TION BY LOOKOUT POST, NO. 1289, VET- 
ERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred 
a resolution cOncerning communism 
adopted by Lookout Post, No. 1289, Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 
The resolution, which I shall not read, 
comes from that post located in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and is signed by the com- 
mander of the post, Cooper T. Holt; the 
senior vice commander, Roy Whitmire; 
the chairman of the resolutions commit- 
tee, Mr. Richard H. Wallace, and two 
other members of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars Post, 1289, Rlaph E. Holland 
and Don Southern. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

A RESOLUTION OPPOSING COMMUNISM OR ANY 
OTHER ISM EXCEPT AMERICANISM 

Whereas the insidious, slimy tentacles of 
communistic influences, dominated by a 
many-headed serpent in Moscow, has begun 
to seep into this Nation, threatening our do- 
mestic way of life; and 

Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars are 
unalterably opposed to any ism but Amer- 
icanism; and 

Whereas this organization, suiting action 
to its words, first rid its own ranks before 
taking a firm, unwavering position against 
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encroachments of foreign nations, whoever 
they might be; and 
Whereas this post, along with its brother 
posts throughout the entire Nation, opposes 
communisim in any form, and any other 
influences that may threaten our way of life: 
Be it therefore 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged, by all means at hand, to dis- 
solve this influence as soon as possible; that 
Congress be urged as soon as possible to pass 
ample, strong legislation curbing not only 
communism but any other evil influence that 
may threaten this Nation; that it is regretted 
our way of life will not permit as strong 
legislation as we desire. 
Cooper T. HOLT, 
Commander. 
Roy N. WHITMIRE, 
Senior Vice Commander. 
RICHARD H. WALLACE, 


Resolutions Committee. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

S. 1043. A bill for the relief of Frank J. 
Shaughnessy, collector of internal revenue, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 409); 

H. R. 837. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Abram Banta Bogert; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 410); 

H. R. 1513. A bill for the relief of John C. 
Garrett; 
415); 

H. R. 1658. A bill for the relief of Norman 
Thoreson; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
412); 

H. R. 1851. A bill for the relief of A. J. 
Davis, Mrs. Lorene Griffin, Earle Griffin, and 
Harry Musgrove; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 411); 

H. R. 1954. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Hinton; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
413); and 

H. R. 2302. A bill for the relief of New Jer- 
sey, Indiana, & [Illinois Railroad; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 416). 

By Mr. O'CONOR, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: 

8.1486. A bill to provide for payment of 
salaries covering periods of separation from 
the Government service in the case of persons 
improperly removed from such service; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 414). 

By Mr. BALDWIN, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: 

S. 697. A bill to provide for payment of 
overtime compensation to supervisory em- 
ployees in the field service of the Post Of- 
fice Department; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 417). 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Public Lands: 

H. R. 3309. A bill to amend the Organic 
Act of Puerto Rico; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 422). 

By Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution providing for 
membership and participation by the United 
States in the World Health Organization and 
authorizing an appropriation therefor; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 421). 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN SUBSISTENCE 
ALLOWANCE FOR VETERANS 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, from the 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

I ask unanimous consent to report 

favorably, without amendment, the bill 

(S. 1394) to provide increased subsist- 


without amendment (Rept. No. 
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ence allowance to veterans pursuing 
certain courses under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
and for other purposes, which was in- 
troduced some time ago, proposing to in- 
crease the subsistence allowance for 
veterans from $65 to $75 for single vet- 
erans, from $90 to $105 for a veteran 
with one dependent, and from $90 to 
$120 for a veteran with more than one 
dependent, and I submit a report (No. 
420) thereon. 

Under this bill a married veteran with 
one child will get $120, a veteran who 
has just a wife will get $105, and a single 
veteran will get $75. 

On behalf of the committee I wish to 
emphasize that we feel we have done 
equity in this bill; and I am pleased to 
report that the committee wishes to have 
the bill placed on the calendar and favors 
its passage. 

In submitting the bill and the report, 
Mr. President, I wish to make one further 
point, namely, that it should be clearly 
understood that it never was the inten- 
tion of Congress that the GI bill should 
cover the full expenses of a veteran in 
college; rather, the spirit and intent of 
the provisions of the GI bill are to allow 
the veteran substantial aid and assist- 
ance in going to college. 

We feel that the bill we are now re- 
porting favorably does that and is in 
conformity with the original spirit and 
intent of the Congress when the GI bill 
was passed in the first instance. 

Mr. President, I urge Senators to read 
the printed record of the hearings on 
this legislation, because if they will read 
all the evidence in the printed record, 
I am sure they will agree with the com- 
mittee in its position. The record shows 
that the changes in the cost of living 
alone justify the allowance we propose 
in this bill. 

I wish to say further that from the 
standpoint of the obligation on the part 
of those of us who stayed at home during 
the war, irrespective of the war service 
we performed on the home front, we 
should not forget the great obligation 
we owe the men who went to war and 
ran the risks of the war and were set 
back 3 or 4 years, in most instances, in 
their pursuit of an education. We feel 
that this bill is a meritorious one and 
is overwhelmingly supported by the evi- 
dence in the record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 


ALLOWANCES FOR ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
OF VETERANS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, I am also pleased to ask 
unanimous consent to report favorably, 
without amendment, the bill (S. 1393) to 
increase the permitted rate of allowance 
and compensation for training on the job 
under Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, and I submit a report (No. 419) 
thereon. Our recommendation, as set 
forth in our report, calls for an increase 
in the ceiling for the on-the-job training 
program from $175 for a single veteran 
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to $200, and from $200 for a married 
veteran to $250. 

Here again it becomes a matter of 
judgment and of applying a rule of rea- 
sonableness in fixing the specific amounts 
of the wage ceiling. It is a matter of 
determining what is equity in the light 
of all the facts and circumstances which 
have been brought out in the hearings. 
I think that oncé again a study of the 
record will show that the committee is 
doing equity and has struck a fair and 
reasonable figure in its recommendations 
for an increase. 

There were proposals which would 
have increased the cost of these veterans’ 
allowances as much as $3,000,000,000; 
but the total cost of the bills I am re- 
porting today will be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of from $275,000,000 to 
$300,000,000, which, I think, is a fair ad- 
justment of a legislative problem that 
certainly should be met at this session 
of Congress before the Congress ad- 
journs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 


VETERANS’ AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the last 
bill that it is my pleasure to ask unani- 
mous consent to report with an amend- 
ment on behalf of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare is the bill 
(S. 1391) to authorize payments by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on 
the purchase of automobiles or other 
conveyances by certain disabled veterans, 
and for other purposes, a bill which by 
its terms proposes to give to disabled 
veterans who fall into certain classes 
of disability, an automobile up to the 
cost of $1,600, with the right of the vet- 
eran to pay a sum in addition to the 
$1,600 allowance by the Government, if 
he wishes to have a higher-priced car, 
and I submit a report (No. 418) thereon. 

The testimony shows that in some in- 
stances, as to certain disabilities, cars 
which cost more than $1,600 are par- 
ticularly desirable because of special 
equipment which they have. 

We have extended the coverage of this 
bill. The old law provided automobiles 
only to those who had a leg amputated 
above the ankle. This bill covers those 
who have either lost a leg or have lost 
the use of a leg, and those who have 
either lost an arm or have lost the use 
of an arm, and those who have suffered 
the loss of their eyesight. 

Here again it becomes a question of 
where we shall draw the line. There 
are other veterans who have other types 
of infirmities who are not covered by 
this legislation. We are dealing with a 
group of veterans, as the record shows, 
who are seeking to make economic ad- 
justments to civilian life, and are trying 
to earn their livelihood. Providing 
them with locomotion will be of great 
assistance to them and will give them 
great hope of success in their economic 
pursuits. 

I also wish to say that it will be a 
great help to them from the point of 
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view of their psychological rehabilitation, 
too. It is impossible to work with these 
veterans and to hear their testimony 
and to study their problems, as we on 
the subcommittee have done without 
recognizing that here is a group of vet- 
erans who certainly deserve whatever 
help the people of the United States can 
give to them by way of helping them to 
rehabilitate themselves both psycho- 
logically and economically. It is little 
enough, in our opinion, that we seek to 
give them this aid. Of course we do 
not mean it to be exclusive aid, either. 

As to the other disabled veterans, who 
are not covered by this particular piece 
of legislation, let me say that I shall be 
among the first Members of the Senate 
to plead their cause, whenever it can be 
shown that any particular aid will make 
it possible for them to make a better 
adjustment to life than they are able to 
make without such aid. We as a people 
certainly cannot do too much for the 
disabled veterans of the United States. 

I am very happy to be able to report 
this piece of legislation, because I think 
it is in keeping with the finest traditions 
of the American people from the stand- 
point of living up to their moral obliga- 
tions to those who served us in uniform 
in time of war. 

I wish to close by saying that the pres- 
entation of these reports and bills this 
afternoon must be more than just a ges- 
ture; and the way to make them some- 
thing other than just a gesture is to see 
to it that when they are placed on the 
calendar they receive quick, prompt ac- 
tion. I am ready to submit, on the basis 
of the merits of the cases, Mr. President, 
that here are three bills that highly de- 
serve early passage by the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and that 
no justification can be made for letting 
the Congress adjourn on July 26 without 
having this legislation enacted. So far 
as I am concerned, as I said in the press 
conference this afternoon, I am going to 
be as insistent as humanly possible, as a 
Member of this body, in urging the Sen- 
ate to take favorable action, in the case 
of each one of these three bills, before it 
adjourns on July 26. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that he had presented to the President 
of the United States the following en- 
rolled bills and joint resolution: 

On July 1, 1947: 

S. 715. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide annuities for investigatory per- 
sonnel of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion who have rendered at least 20 years of 
service; and 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint Resolution to enable 
the President to utilize the appropriations 
for United States participation in the work of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration for meeting administrative 
expenses of United States Government agen- 
cies in connection with United Nations Re- 
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lief anc Rehabilitation Administration liq- 
uldation. 
On July 2, 1947: 

S. 53. An act conferring United States citi- 
zenship posthumously upon Harold Turcean; 

S. 394. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Raymond Wesley Doyle; 

S. 398. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Thurlow Grey Doyle; 

S. 397. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Lawrence Stanley Doyle; 

S. 898. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Spencer Burgess Doyle; and 

S. 399. An act authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Gladys May Doyle. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. 1546 A bill for the relief of Robert 

O Hagan: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUSHFIELD: 

S. 1547. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery at the Veterans’ Administration 
facility at Fort Meade, S. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 1548. A bill to provide additional in- 
ducements to citizens of the United States to 
make the United States Naval Service a ca- 
reer, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr BYRD: 

S. 1549. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
Dove and T. T. Grimsley; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1550. A bill for the relief of John Clark 
Sharman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GREEN: : 

S. 1551. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to sell to Anthony P. Miller, Inc., 
a parcel of unimproved land adjacent to the 
Anchorage housing project at Middletown, 
R. I.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

S. 1552. A bill to bring seamen within the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (for himself and Mr. 
O’Conor) : 

S. 1553. A bill authorizing the State of 
Maryland, by and through its State roads 
commission or the successors of said com- 
mission, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge or tunnel or combined bridge 
and tunnel across or under the Chesapeake 
Bay, in the State of Maryland, from a point 
in Anne Arundel County at or near Sandy 
Point to a point approximately opposite on 
Kent Island, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 1554. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the De Soto National Memorial, in 
the State of Florida, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself and Mr. 


AIKEN) : 

S. 1555. A bill providing for the donation 
of farm labor camps to public or semipublic 
institutions or organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(Mr. PEPPER (for himself and Mr. Morse) 
introduced Senate bill 1556, providing equal 
pay for equal work for women, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

S. 1557. A bill to incorporate the Catholic 
War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SMITH: a 

S. 1558. A bill for the relief of Anna Krue- 
ger, Tema Krueger, Gina Krueger, and Ita 
Krueger; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1559. A bill to provide for the temporary 
advancement in rank and increase in salary 
of lieutenants in the Metropolitan Police 
force of the District of Columbia serving as 
supervisors of certain squads; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GURNEY (by request) : 

S. 1560. A bill to facilitate the performance 
of research and development work by and on 
behalf of the War and Navy Departments, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1561. A bill to protect the national se- 
curity of the United States by permitting the 
summary termination of employment of 
civilian officers and employees of the Depart- 
ments of State, War, and the Navy, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices; and 

S. 1562. A bill to amend section 102 (b) 
of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 to 
exclude certain experts and consultants from 
the coverage of the act; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

(Mr. FERGUSON (for himself, Mr. Batu, 
Mr. SMITH, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. BRICKER, 
Mr, Cooper, Mr. HATCH, Mr. MCGRATH, and Mr, 
Morse, introduced Senate bill 1563, to 
authorize for a limited period of time the 
admission of certain displaced persons into 
the United States for permanent residence, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1564. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of a special series of stamps commemorative 
of the centennial anniversary of the move- 
ment of Henderson and Seth Luelling to the 
Oregon country; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

(Mr. FLANDERS (for himself, Mr. GEORGE, 
Mr. Lucas, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Ives, and Mr. JENNER) introduced 
Senate Joint Resolution 141, to establish a 
Temporary National Commission on Veter- 
ans’ Benefits, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

(Mr. TYDINGS (for himself and Mr. Hick- 
ENLOOPER) introduced Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 142, providing for the calling of a con- 
gress to draft and recommend a program for 
conserving the Nation's forest and soil re- 
sources, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK FOR 
WOMEN 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and myself, I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill providing for equal pay 
for equal work for women, and I request 
that a joint statement prepared by us he 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred, and the joint 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1556) providing equal pay for equal 
work for women, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Peprer (for himself 
and Mr. Morse), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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The joint statement presented by Mr. 
Pepper (for himself and Mr. MorsE) was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Fair-minded Americans have long deplored 
the existence of wage differentials based on 
sex in American industry. Such discrimina- 
tory practices against women workers fly in 
the face of the demands of ordinary justice, 
depress wages and living standards for all 
employees, both men and women, cut into 
the living standards of women workers and 
the families dependent on them, and pre- 
vent the maximum utilization of our avail- 
able labor resources so necessary for full 
employment, full production, and full pur- 
chasing power. 

Today there are 16,600,000 women em- 
ployed or more women back at work than 
at any time since November 1946. While 
the Bureau of Census reports that male job 
holders have risen only 20 percent since 
1940, there are 6,000,000 more women in 
business and industry—an increase of 50 
percent over prewar 1940. 

New factors in the American economic 
scene make even more imperative now cor- 
rective legislation to eliminate discrimina- 
tory wage practices based on sex. Growing 
unemployment increases the tendency to 
lower women's rates of pay with consequent 
lowering of men's rates and the entire wage 
structure in industry, with serious conse- 
quences for purchasing power and living 
standards. Soaring prices make imperative 
the elimination of wage practices that fur- 
ther worsen the living conditions of working 
men and women. With the Taft-Hartley law 
on the statute books, creating greater ob- 
stacles to peaceful settlement of workers’ 
grievances, it is all the more important to 
eliminate wage differentials based on sex as 
one cause of labor disputes. 

For these reasons we introduce the equal 
pay bill of 1947, to eliminate discriminatory 
wage practices against women based on sex. 
This bill makes it an unfair wage practice 
to discriminate in the payment of wages be- 
tween the sexes for work of comparable char- 
acter on jobs the performance of which re- 
quires comparable skills, for comparable 
quality and quantity of work on the same 
or similar operations. An administrator, 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor, shall 
administer the act, with power to hold hear- 
ings and issue cease and desist orders en- 
forceable in the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

The enactment of the equal pay bill of 
1947 is essential to assure just compensation 
for women workers, to maintain wage levels 
for men workers, to prevent unfair competi- 
tion in industry by under-cutting women’s 
wages, and to help assure purchasing power 
and decent living standards for the families 
of American workers. 


TEMPORARY NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, the 
people of the United States recognize that 
war veterans and their dependents have 
received and should receive special con- 
sideration from the Federal Government. 
Since the Revolutionary War the Gov- 
ernment has enacted laws to benefit in 
one way or another veterans and their 
dependents. Federal Government ex- 
penditures for veterans are running at 
an annual rate of over $7,000,000,000. 
Today, there are about 800 bills pending 
in the Eightieth Congress calling for 
some type of benefit in behalf of veter- 
ans. Almost every committee in Con- 
gress has veterans bills before it. How- 
ever, there has as yet been no construc- 
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tive attempt to coordinate this legisla- 
tion or even to appraise the categories 
and relative needs of veterans and their 
dependents. No principles have been set 
forth to serve as a guide to Congress and 
the Chief Executive. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorce], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Butter], the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], and myself, I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce for appropriate 
reference, a joint resolution which at- 
tempts to offer a positive approach to this 
problem. 

This joint resolution would create a 
Temporary National Commission on Vet- 
erans’ Benefits composed of seven private 
citizens, appointed by the President, spe- 
cially qualified by training and experi- 
ence to discharge successfully and im- 
partially the obligations imposed upon 
the Commission. 

It would be the duty of the Commission 
to— 

First. Conduct a comprehensive survey 
of the categories of veterans who have 
performed wartime military or naval 
service or who have been members of the 
regular establishment and their depend- 
ents to ascertain their needs for benefits 
under a sound and constructive national 
program of assistance. 

Second. Prepare a clear and detailed 
summary of the benefits and services now 
received by persons of each such category 
from Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. 

Third. Prepare a fair and impartial 
evaluation of the relative needs of each 
of the several categories of such persons, 

Fourth. Prepare a statement of prin- 
ciples recommended for observance in the 
evolution of a sound, adequate, and con- 
structive national program of benefits for 
veterans and their dependents, together 
with an analysis and evaluation of the 
social and economic factors involved 
therein. 

Fifth. Prepare specific recommenda- 
tions for the enactment and administra- 
tion of such legislation as may be con- 
sidered necessary or desirable to establish 
such a program, together with estimates 
as to the numbers of persons who would 
be benefited and the cost of providing 
such benefits. . 

The Temporary National Commission 
on Veterans’ Benefits would report to the 
President and the Congress on or before 
February 1, 1948. The Commission would 
be authorized to employ an expert staff 
and draw upon existing information 
which may be provided by other Federal 
agencies and State and local govern- 
ments. It could hold hearings to take 
testimony from individual veterans, vet- 
erans’ organizations and such other in- 
dividuals and organizations as it deems 
desirable. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 141) to establish a 
Temporary National Commission on 
Veterans’ Benefits, introduced by Mr. 
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FLANDERS (for himself, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. 
Lucas, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Ives, and Mr. JENNER), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


CONSERVATION OF THE NATION’S FOREST 
AND SOIL RESOURCES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Maryland is forced, be- 
cause of illness, to leave the Chamber 
for 2 or 3 or 4 days. The Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] and I have 
worked on a proposition for a Nation- 
wide program of soil and forestry con- 
servation for the Nation, and we are in- 
troducing a joint resolution providing 
that one delegate from each of the 48 
States be selected by the Governor of 
each of the 48 States to attend a con- 
vention for the consideration of soil and 
forestry conservation. These delegates 
are to be skilled in soil and forestry con- 
servation and are to evolve a Nation- 
wide program of soil and forestry con- 
servation. I do not believe that the pro- 
grams we have had, though they have 
been good in part, have been on a 
Nation-wide basis. They have in many 
respects been more or less expedient. It 
was thought that if we could have one 
man from each of the 48 States to evolve 
recommendations which would, in turn, 
be submitted to the President and by 
him to the Congress, we could have the 
genesis of a genuine Nation-wide soil 
and forestry conservation program. 

With that idea in mind, on behalf 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] and myself, I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence @ joint resolution to carry out the 
objectives which I have briefly outlined. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution (S. J. Res. 142) providing for the 
celling of a congress to draft and recom- 
mend a program for conserving the Na- 
tion's forest and soil resources, intro- 
duced by Mr. Typtnes (for himself and 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I should like to say that I am glad to be 
associated with the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. TYDINGS] in the introduction 
of this resolution, and at a later date I 
hope to speak at a little greater length 
concerning the vital necessity of an im- 
mediate canvass and survey of the re- 
sources of this country, especially in con- 
nection with conservation measures and 
long-range conservation plans. I think 
this joint resolution is a step in the right 
direction, and I bespeak the careful at- 
tention of every Member of the Senate 
to its provisions and to the preliminary 
steps and preliminary surveys it is in- 
tended to accomplish. 


STUDY OF CONTRACT AND DIRECT-HIRE 
WORK BY GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MORSE submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 140); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 

Senate Resolution 140 


“Whereas the departments, agencies and 
independent establishments of the Govern- 
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ment customarily engage in contract and 
direct-hire employment operations, each 
wholly independently of the other; and 
- Whereas the inauguration of uniform 
labor-management standards in Govern- 
ment would effect improved labor-manage- 
ment relations and result in increased ef- 
ficiency and a tremendous over-all saving: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized and directed to make a thorough study 
and investigation of the field of labor and 
Management comprising contract and direct- 
hire work paid for from the funds of the 
Federal Government, and shall report to the 
Senate not later than July 1, 1948, the re- 
sults of its study and investigations, together 
with such recommendations as to necessary 
legislation and such other recommendations 
as it may deem advisablte; and be it further 

Resolved, That for the purposes of this 
resolution the committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold hearings; to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, recesses, 
and adjourned periods of the Senate during 
the Eightieth Congress and prior to July 1, 
1948; to employ such experts and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants; to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents; to adminis- 
ter such oaths; and to take such testimony 
and to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable, The cost of stenographic service 
to report such hearings shall not be in ex- 
cess of 25 cents per 100 words. The ex- 
pense of the committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee, which shall not ex- 
ceed $30,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND SECURITY—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. O’CONOR submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 140) to create an executive 
department of the Government to be 
known as the Department of Health, 
Education, and Security, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H. R. 405. An act for the relief of Thomas 
M. Farley, Mrs. Susie Farley, Mrs. Helen Moss, 
the legal guardian of Donna Louise Farley, 
and the legal guardian of Melvin Moss; 

H. R. 406. An act for the relief of Walter R. 
and Kathryn Marshall; 

H. R. 629. An act for the relief of A. E. Me- 
Cartney and O. A. Foster; P. W. Woodyard 
and J. R. Mahon; B. E. Truitt, T. L. Truitt, 
and W. B. Lacy; G. W. Cox, J. M. Cox, and 
F. T. Cox: W. W. Cox and Dr. J. W. Cox: Rob- 
ert Cathcart and Claude Cathcart; 

H. R. 642. An act for the relief of Frank F. 
Miles; i 

H. R. 650. An act for the relief of Ruston 
Jamsetji Patell; 

H. R. 928. An act for the relief of Riyoko 
Patell; 

H. R. 990. An act for the relief of William 
B. Moore; 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of P. L, 
(Spud) Murphey, owner and manager of 
Spud’s Tailors, Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Works; 

H. R. 1498. An act for the telief of Hemp- 
stead Warehouse Corp.; 
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H. R. 1502. An act for the relief of Herman 
Trahn; 

H.R.1535. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Ralph Stanfield, a minor; 

H. R. 1670. An act for the relief of Pitts- 
burgh DuBois Co.; 

H. R. 1726. An act for the relief of Elsie L. 
Rosenow; 

H. R. 1736. An act for the relief of O. Dean 
Settles and Mrs. Ruth E. Settles, husband and 
wife; Mrs. Ruth E. Settles, individually; the 
estate of Ora H. Hatfield; and Mrs. Kittie B. 
Hatfield; 

H. R. 1930. An act for the relief of the 
Growers Fertilizer Co., a Florida corporation; 

H. R. 2062. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Carrie M. Lee; 

H. R. 2390. An act for the relief of Elmer 
A. Norris; 

H. R. 2507. An act for the relief of the firm 
of Barrett & Hilp; and 

H. R. 2550. An act for the relief of Mack 
Gene Odom, a minor; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2511. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to quitclaim two acres of 
land near Muirkirk, Md., to the Queens 
Chapel Methodist Church; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 2885. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Becker Little Light; and 

H. R. 2886. An act authorizing the sale, un- 
der supervision, of land of Richard Little 
Light; to the Committee on Public Lands. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND MINORITY RIGHTS— 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 


[| Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address deliv- 
ered by President Truman at the thirty- 
eighth annual conference of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, held at the Lincoln Memorial, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on June 29, 1947, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE—STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR KILGORE 


[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD a statement 
prepared by him dealing with agricultural 
conditions, and particularly with respect to 
the agricultural appropriation bill, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


RESEARCH LABORATORY, QUARTERMAS- 
TER CORPS, BOSTON, MASS.—STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR MYERS 


[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement in 
opposition to House bill 612, to authorize the 
expenditure of $6,000,000 for a research labo- 
ratory for the Quartermaster Corps, at or in 
the vicinity of Boston, Mass., which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ILLINOIS ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL HOME 
LOAN BANK ADMINISTRATION—LETTER 
OF JOHN H. FAHEY 


[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtain d leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter addressed 
to him on June 12, 1947, by John H. Fahey, 
Commissioner of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration, giving a report of the 
activities of that organization in the State 
of Illinois, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE NATURE OF FUTURE WAR—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE BOSTON HERALD 


Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial on 
the nature of future war, from the Boston 
Herald of July 1, 1947, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 
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ELECTRIC UTILITIES—COMMENT IN THE 
WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 

[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled Don't Let Utilities Backslide,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News of 
July 2, 1947, and an article by Thomas L. 
Stokes entitled “Floods and Consciences,” 
published in the Washington Daily News on 
the same date, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 
JOHN C. CROCKETT—POEM BY HORACE 

C. CARLISLE 

[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REecorp a poem entitled 
“John C. Crockett,” by Horace C. Carlisle, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


CLAIMS OF CERTAIN MOTOR CARRIERS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME FROM SPON- 
SORSHIP OF BILL 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, during a 
meeting of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary I discovered that my name was 
placed on Senate bill 1260, to provide for 
the settlement and payment to certain 
motor carriers of claims against the 
United States for damages resulting from 
Federal possession, control, and opera- 
tion in time of war of the carriers’ trans- 
portation systems and properties; to pro- 
vide for just compensation to such car- 
riers for the use of such transportation 
systems and properties during such pos- 
session, control, and operation; and for 
other purposes, as a sponsor. I never 
gave anyone permission to place my 
name on that bill. On the contrary, I 
have refused steadfastly to have my name 
placed on it. I looked at the original 
bill and found that my name was placed 
on it in typewriting. I wish to serve 
notice on the Committee on the Judiciary 
that my name is on the bill without my 
consent, and that I shall ask to have it 
withdrawn, no matter what happens to 
the bill, whether it is killed or passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from North Dakota asks unani- 
mous consent to have his name with- 
drawn from the bill. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 8 


CONTROL AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 376) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair wishes to hand down, as in legis- 
lative session, a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting to 
the Congress an agreement between the 
United States and the United Nations 
concerning the control and administra- 
tion of the headquarters of the United 
Nations in the city of New York. The 
message of the President will be printed 
at this point in the RECORD, and the en- 
tire file, including the agreement, will be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the considera- 
tion of the Congress an agreement be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Nations concerning the control and ad- 
ministration of the headquarters of the 
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United Nations in the city of New York. 
I also enclose a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State regarding this agreement. 

As you will recall, on December 10 and 
11, 1945, the Congress by concurrent res- 
olution unanimously invited the United 
Nations to locate its permanent head- 
quarters in the United States. After 
long and careful study, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations decided 
during its session last winter to make its 
permanent home in New York City. 

The United States has been signally 
honored in the location of the headquar- 
ters of the United Nations within our 
country. Naturally the United States 
wishes to make all appropriate arrange- 
ments so that the Organization can fully 
and effectively perform the functions for 
which it was created and upon the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of which so much 
depends. 

This agreement is the product of 
months of negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of this Government and the 
United Nations. Representatives of the 
city and State of New York participated 
in these negotiations. The agreement 
carefully balances the interests of the 
United States as a member of the United 
Nations and the interests of the United 
Nations as an international organization. 

I urge the Congress to give early con- 
sideration to the enclosed agreement and 
to authorize this Government, by joint 
resolution, to give effect to its provisions. 

When the General Assembly of the 
United Nations meets in New York City 
this fall it would be most appropriate if 
this Government were ready for its part 
to bring the agreement into effect. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Waite House, July 2, 1947. 


(Enclosures: 1. Draft agreement be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Nations. 2. Letter from the Secretary 
of State.) 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR AND, FEDERAL SECURITY 
AGENCY, ETO. CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
submit a conference report on House bill 
2700, making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Labor and Federal Security 
Agency, and so forth, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the report for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the conference 
report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2700) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Federal Security Agency, 
and related independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 12, 15, 18, 29, 31, and 42. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
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bered 13, 16, 19, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 32, 34, 
37, 40, 48, 45, 46, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, and 
59, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$843,200"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$808,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert "$2,188,300"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum by said amend- 
ment insert 6489. 700“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Salaries and expenses, Division of Labor 
Standards: For necessary expenses, includ- 
ing personal services in the District of 
Columbia and purchase and distribution of 
reports, and of material for informational 
exhibits, in connection with the promotion 
of health, safety, employment stabilization, 
and amicable industrial relations for labor 
and industry, $200,000. 

“The appropriation under this title for 
traveling expenses shall be available for ex- 
penses of attendance of cooperating officials 
and consultants at conferences concerned 
with the work of the Division of Labor 
Standards when called by the Division with 
the written approval of the Secretary of 
Labor, and shall be available also in an 
amount not to exceed $2,000 for expenses of 
attendance at meetings related to the work 
of the Division of Labor Standards when in- 
curred on the written authority of the Secre- 
tary of Labor: 

And the Senate agree to the same. R 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 62,107,800“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $3,373,400"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 63,500,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $3,798,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro) by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,316,200”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,633,900”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$550,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter stricken out and 
proposed by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “There shall be alloted to the sev- 
eral States for the fiscal year 1948, as pro- 
vided in such Act, a sum not exceeding 
$75,000,000, a part of the sum authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1948 
by part C of the Act, Whenever the Surgeon 
General shall have approved an application 
for a construction project in accordance with 
section 625 of the Act, the Federal share of 
the cost of such project, as provided by the 
Act, shall constitute a contractual obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government: Provided, 
That the aggregate contractual obligation 
during the fiscal year 1948 shall not exceed 
$75,000,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 84,250,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$947,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$35,054,850”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 750,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$330,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$139,850"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to 
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the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert "$337,600"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8328, 700“ and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$251,726”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 6, 7, 8, 9, 
20, and 38, 

WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
JOSEPH H. BALL, 
KENNETH S, WHERRY, 
Pat McCarran, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
FRANK B. KEEFE, 
JOHN TABER, 
RALPH E. CHURCH, 
JoE HENDRICKS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 2700, which was 
read as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
July 2, 1947. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate No. 20 to the bill (H. R. 2700) making 
appropriations for the Department of Labor, 
the Federal Security Agency, and related in- 
dependent agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, and for other purposes, and 
concur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No, 6 
to said bill and concur therein with an 
amendment as follows: 

Strike out the matter proposed to be 
stricken out and inserted by the said amend- 
ment, 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 7 
to said bill and concur therein with an 
amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the sums proposed to be stricken 
out and inserted by the said amendment in- 
sert 81.“ 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 8 
to said bill and concur therein with an 
amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the sums proposed to be stricken 
out and inserted by the said amendment in- 
sert 81.“ 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 38 
to said bill and concur therein with an 
amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the sums proposed to be stricken 
out and inserted by the said amendment in- 
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sert: “and including $500,000 which shall be 
transferred to the appropriation ‘National 
Institute of Health, operating expenses,’ 
$14,500,000.” 

That the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 9 
to said bill. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 38, 


and recede from its amendment No. 9 . 


to the bill. 
The motion was agreed to. 


EMERGENCY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1948— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a conference report on House bill 
4031, making appropriations to meet 
emergencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the conference report for 
the information of the Senate. 

The clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4031) making appropriations to meet emer- 
gencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out and inserted by the said amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

“That the following sums are appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the fiscal year 1948, and 
for other purposes, namely: 

“INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
“OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 

“There is hereby appropriated such amount 
as may be necessary to enable the Office of 
Government Reports to continue in opera- 
tion at the same rate and under the same 
authority as provided for such agency in the 
fiscal year 1947 until the date of enactment 
of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1948. 

“VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

“The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is 
hereby authorized to disburse, during the 
month of July 19/7, one-twelfth of the 
amount provided in each appropriation for 
the Veterans’ Administration included in 
H. R. 3839 as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and there are hereby appropriated 
such amounts as may be necessary for such 
disbursements: Provided, That amounts ex- 
pended hereunder shall be deducted from 
such appropriation for 1948 when H. R. 3839 
is enacted into law. 

“Automobiles and other conveyances for 
disabled veterans; The authority and funds 
provided under this heading in the First Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1947 (Public 
Law 663, Seventy-ninth Congress), are here- 
by continued available until June 30, 1948. 


“DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


“The following sums are appropriated for 
the District of Columbia out of any money 
in the Treasury to the credit of the District 
of Columbia not otherwise appropriated, 
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toward expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948: 

“Employees' Compensation Fund $15,000 
Repairs and Maintenance of Build- 


ings and Grounds, Public Schools. 50, 000 
Operating Expenses, Public Library. 10, 000 
Operating Expenses, Recreation De- 

Prin — —— 50, 000 
Salaries and Expenses, Metropoliten 

POMGGs cob aan Sonera sentanninn 10, 000 
Salaries and Expenses, Fire Depart- 

WONG EEDE I ENTANA 10, 000 
Policemen’s and Firemen’s Relief 50, 000 
Salaries and Expenses, Agency Serv- 

ices, Public Welfare 205, 000 
Operating Expenses, Office of Super- 

intendent of District Buildings, 

Public) Wer. 50, 000 
Operating Expenses, Electrical Divi- 

sion, Public Works 10, 000 
Salaries and Expenses, Central Ga- 

rage, Public Works. 10, 000 


Operating Expenses, Street and 
Bridge Divisions (payable from 
Highway Fund) 50, 000 
Salaries and Expenses, Department of 
Vehicles and Traffic (payable from 
Highway Fund) a anasinneoeneenne 10, 000 
Salaries and Expenses, Division of 
Trees and Parking (payable from 


Highway Fund) 10, 000 
Operating Expenses, Refuse Division, 

PUDO . —:8 150, 000 
Operating Expenses, Sewer Division, 

Public: worn 50, 000 
Capital outlay, Sewer Division, Pub- 

Y A ¶lwAA E AN BOE A 50, 000 


Washington 


E Ä 23, 000 


“The foregoing sums for the District of 
Columbia shall, unless otherwise specifically 
provided, be paid out of the General Fund 
of the District of Columbia as defined in the 
District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1947, 
and shall be deducted from the appropria- 
tions for the same purposes contained in the 
District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1948, 
when enacted into law. 

“DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
“BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 

“Control and eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease and rinderpest: To enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture, during July 1947, 
to control and eradicate foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease and rinderpert as authorized by the Act 
of February 28, 1947 (Public Law 8), and the 
Act of May 29, 1884, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
391; 21 U. S. C, 111-122), including expenses 
in accordance with section 2 of said Public 
Law 8, $5,000,000, to be merged with the ap- 
propriation made under this head in the 
Second Urgent Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1947 (Public Law 122). 

“SUGAR RATIONING ADMINISTRATION 

“Salaries and expenses: To enable the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to perform, during July 
1947, the functions and duties vested in him 
by the Sugar Control Extension Act of 1947 
(Public Law 80), $750,000, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia; services 
as authorized by section 15 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946; printing and binding; not 
to exceed $10,000 for test purchases of com- 
modities and ration currency for enforce- 
ment purposes; and hire of passenger motor 
vehicles: Provided, That not to exceed $40,000 
may be transferred to the regular depart- 
mental appropriation for penalty mail as 
required by the Act of June 28, 1944: Pro- 
vided further, That of the amount herein 
$400,000 shall be available exclusively for 
terminal leave. 

“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

“The Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to incur obligations for admin- 
istrative and force account expenses for the 
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continued operation of any activity of the 
Department of the Interior for which pro- 
vision is made in H. R. 3123, a bill making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes, or in any Senate 
amendment thereto, but for which obliga- 
tions may not be incurred under the provi- 
sions of section 102 of the Second Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947 (Public 
Law 122), and for War Agency Liquidation 
im accordance with the terms of the Budget 
estimate contained in House Document Num- 
bered 312: Provided, That such obligations 
shall not exceed the rate of obligation pro- 
vided for such activity for the fiscal year 
1947: Provided further, That the authority 
conferred hereunder shall continue until 
July 31, 1947, or until the date of enactment 
of H. R. 3123 into law, whichever is the earlier 
date, except in the case of War Agency Liqui- 
dation, which authority shall extend until 
the date of approval of the appropriation 
Act providing the supplemental appropria- 
tion for this activity for the fiscal year 1948. 
“DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
“UNITED STATES CONCILIATION SERVICE 


“For salaries and expenses from July 1, 
1947, to August 21, 1947, United States Con- 
ciliation Service, including printing and 
binding, travel, penalty mail, and all epee 
authorized for such service in the 
ment of Labor Appropriation Act, 1947, 
$430,000. 

“Sec. 2. Section 102 of the Second Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947, is amend- 
ed by striking out the last two words of such 
section and by inserting in Heu thereof the 
following: ‘provisions of such appropriation 
acts as passed by the House or of any Sen- 
ate amendment thereto: Provided, That such 
obligations shall be limited to administra- 
tive and force account expenses and not 
exceed the rate of obligation under any cor- 
responding appropriation for the fiscal year 
1947: Provided further, That the authority 
conferred hereunder shall continue until 
July 31, 1947, or until the date of enact- 
ment of such appropriation act, whichever 
is the earlier date: Provided further, That in 
the case of any activity (including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) for which funds were pro- 
vided by Congress for 1947 and for which an 
estimate for the fiscal year 1948 was sub- 
mitted by the President to the Congress prior 
to July 2, 1947, but for which no provision 
for an appropriation is contained in any bill 
pending in Congress on July 1, 1947, obliga- 
tions therefor for administrative and force 
account expenses may be incurred at a rate 
not to exceed the rate of obligation under 
any corresponding appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1947 or the Budget estimate for 1948, 
whichever is the smaller, but the authority 
conferred under this proviso shall expire on 
whichever of the following dates first occurs: 
(1) on July 31, 1947, (2) the date of enact- 
ment of an appropriation act making an ap- 
propriation for such activity, or (3) the date 
both Houses shall have acted and failed to 
make an appropriation for such activity.’ 

“Sec. 3. This Act may be cited as the 
‘Emergency Appropriation Act, 1948".” 

And the Senate recede from its amendment 
to the title. 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
JOHN TABER, 


GEORGE H. MAHON, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 
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Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the re- 
port has to do with the bill that pro- 
vides interim appropriations for certain 
agencies of the Government, in order 
that they may operate in the interim 
until several appropriation bills are 
passed. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee felt that the authority grant- 
ed in the bill, plus the authority in the 
second deficiency bill, for interim obliga- 
tions, was not adequate for the purpose, 


and yesterday, adopted and passed the 


House bill, with all stricken from it, and 
inserted in lieu of it the resolution there- 
tofore offered by the Senator from New 
Hempshire. That went to conference, 
and this report, in the opinion of the 
conference committee, does give ade- 
quate authority to the Government agen- 
cies to operate and to incur obligations 
in the interim, until the bills are enacted, 
or until the 31st day of July. It does not 
provide for the payment of money, but 
it does provide for the incurring of ob- 
ligations for administrative and force 
account expenses for all agencies of the 
Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to ask the Senator from Oregon if 
the conference report contains any pro- 
vision for the payment of the salaries of 
Government employees during the pe- 
riod when they are awaiting action by 
the Congress on the passage of the ap- 
propriation bills, some 11 of which have 
not yet been acted upon. 

Mr. CORDON. The payment of the 
amount, the rate of salary—is that the 
question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; the payment 
of the amount. 

Mr. CORDON. It does not. As I 
understand, it simply provides that the 
agencies may continue their activities 
and incur obligations up to the amount 
set in the appropriation bills which have 
passed the House, or as they may have 
been amended by the Senate. In the 
case of estimates that have come up, 
action on which has not yet been had, 
they may continue the activities and 
incur obligations, based upon corre- 
sponding appropriations for 1947. 


for which an appropriation bill has not 
been passed during the effective period of 


can be incurred, all Government help 
ope conte eee gral 
time 


ployees are concerned, a valid obligation 
will have been incurred for the payment 
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of their salaries, and, though they may 
have a payless pay day, eventually, when 
Congress gets around to passing the ap- 
propriation bills they will get their back 
pay. 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should like to 
ask another question with respect to the 
District of Columbia. I understand the 
conference report does actually appro- 
priate certain sums for certain activities. 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct; and 
that is also true with reference to cer- 
tain other activities where case-aid 
money was deemed to be necessary, and 
where the right of incurring an obliga- 
tion was not added. That is true in the 
matter of the Office of Government Re- 
ports, certain activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and others. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. When it was pro- 
viding for the payment of salaries to cer- 
tain employees of the District of Colum- 
bia, why was the conference not willing 
to provide for the payment of salaries, 
for example, of the employees of the 
Department of the Interior? 

Mr. CORDON. Money for the pay- 
ment of salaries of the personnel is not 
appropriated. The funds appropriated 
for the District of Columbia are for cer- 
tain aid payments and other types of 
payment which are made in many in- 
stances weekly. The funds are pro- 
vided for that type of payment, and not 
for salary payments. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Do I understand 
that covers welfare payments, and so 
forth? 

Mr. CORDON. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I feel, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that while the Senate conferees 
have brought back a measure which is 
substantially better than the original 
provision sent to us by the House, it still 
remains inadequate. But I assume that 
it is the best that could be obtained in 
the present situation. 

Mr. CORDON. I may say that the 
Senator from Oregon is getting just a 
little weary of coming on the floor of 
the Senate and suggesting that he does 
not like what he has done, but it is the 
best he can give. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. T should like to ask 
two questions in regard to the report. 
First, in regard to the question raised by 
the Senator from Wyoming, it is my un- 
derstanding that in the normal course of 
events, the pay rolls would not be made 
up anyway until about the 15th or 20th 
of the month, and presumably the other 
appropriation bills, or a large part of 
them, will be passed by that time. 

Mr. CORDON. I am satisfied that 
there will be very few of the Government 
personnel who will not be paid on time. 
But as to those, at least they will know 
that the minute a bill is enacted they 
will be paid for their time up to the Ist 
of July. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The second ques- 
tion is this. We just today agreed to the 
conference report on the second of the 
appropriation bills, that for Labor and 
Federal Security. In that bill, due to the 
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changes under the Taft-Hartley Act, we 
did not provide funds for the Conciliation 
Service, with the understanding that the 
funds for the Conciliation Service for 
the interim period between July 1 and 
August 21, when the new set-up takes 
place under the Taft-Hartley Act, would 
be provided in the bill now before us, Are 
they so provided? 

Mr. CORDON. Yes, they are. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask another question. Am I to 
understand that the employees of the 
Senate and the House whose funds are 
carried in the legislative appropriation 
bill, which has not yet been acted upon, 
will or will not receive their pay, accord- 
ing to practice, on the 15th of July? 

Mr. CORDON. I do not have the re- 
port in front of me. My opinion is that 
they and all others who are paid from 
regular appropriations, except as to cer- 
tain activities—and it is not one of 
them—will receive their pay only after 
the enactment of the appropriation bill 
itself. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In other words, 
that means that legislative employees 
who have been accustomed to draw their 
salary on the 15th of each month will 
not be able to do so this July? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I may say that we 
are attempting to expedite the legis- 
lative appropriation bill, and that tonight 
the subcommittee on the legislative bill 
of the Committee on Appropriations is 
to sit in session beginning at 7:30, and 
and we are going to run through until 
midnight tonight, if necessary, in an 
attempt to have the hearings concluded 
on the legislative bill, which we have 
just received from the House. We are 
trying to meet the situation, and I wish 
to say that the Senator from Oregon, 
who is in charge of the conference re- 
port now under consideration, has done 
an excellent job in respect to it. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. I think he has. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senate conferees 
have done the very best they could, and 
we have obtained the best deal possible 
in protecting the various divisions of 
Government employees. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; considering 
all the circumstances, and those circum- 
stances we shall not attempt to describe 
at this late hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 
NOMINATION OF ROBERT F. JONES TO 

THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 

MISSION 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I should 
like at this time to make a statement 
that is pertinent as an executive ques- 
tion, and which is therefore proper in 
an executive session. 

My attention has been called to a very 
serious charge made against one of our 
colleagues in the House, ROBERT F. JONES, 
of Ohio, now nominated to be a member 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, I have seen three affidavits 
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from Mr. Jones’ neighbors in Ohio stat- 
ing under oath that he was a member 
of the Black Legion. 

Though man’s memory sometimes is 
short, most of us probably recall the anti- 
Jewish, anti-Catholic, anti-Labor, and 
anti-Negro operations of the Black Le- 
gion in Ohio and Michigan when it in- 
herited the remnants of the old Ku Klux 
Klan. 

I do not want to be unfair to Mr. JONES, 
and I understand that he has denied he 
was ever a member of the Black Legion. 
But I do know that these are statements 
made under oath, and it would appear 
most important to me that the matter be 
cleared up thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously in committee before it is brought 
before the full Senate for vote. 

I learned from the clerk of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee that a sub- 
committee meeting on Mr. Jones’ con- 
firmation is scheduled for 9:30 tomor- 
row morning. However, my colleague 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], 
the chairman of the subcommittee, is 
absent, and I understand he will not be 
here tomorrow. I have tried to com- 
municate with the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], also a member of the 
subcommittee, to ascertain the truth of 
a rumor that the subcommittee intends 
to rush approval of Mr. Jones at the 
ae. tomorrow. Icannot believe this 
S SO. 

However, because both my colleague 
from Maine and my colleague from In- 
diana are out of the city, I take this 
opportunity to serve notice that should 
approval of Mr. Jones be voted in sub- 
committee tomorrow without an ade- 
quate examination of the witnesses 
swearing to these affidavits, I, and I be- 
lieve, many other Senators, would want 
to consider the matter very carefully 
before voting confirmation on the floor. 

One of these affidavits is particularly 
significant. It is sworn to by the chief 
of police of Beaver Dam, Ohio, Mr. Frank 
Barber. I shall read it: 

I, Frank Barber, administered the prelimi- 
nary obligation to Roseat F. Jones prior to 
his joining the Patriotic Legion of Amer- 
ica, commonly known as the Black Legion. 
I remember that the ceremony took place 
in the woods on Tapscott farm about 2 
miles from the city of Lima, Ohio. I be- 
lieve it was the year 1934 as nearly as I can 
remember, I definitely remember it was be- 
fore Rosert Jones became county attorney, 
because it was the Patriotic Legion of 
America which helped place him in that 
office. 

June 30, 1947. 

Witnessed by Joseph B. Emmons and Jack 
Anderson, 

Notarized by Leon N. Stone. 


Another affidavit is sworn to by Glenn 
E. Webb, a member of the initiating crew 
of the Black Legion. He states under 
oath: 

I, Glenn E. Webb, swear on oath that I 
initiated Rosert F. Jones into the Black 
Legion on the Tapscott farm, east of Lima, 
Ohio. Robert JoNES kneeled before me where 
I could see him face to face, with a gun at 
his back, according to the ritual, as he ac- 
cepted the oath of obligation, This ceremony 
took place around 1935. 

Sworn to before Leon N. Stone, notary 
public. 
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We have noticed that the two gentle- 
men swearing to the affidavits are un- 
certain of the time; which only goes to 
show that it is important the matter 
should be cleared up. They should be 
brought before the committee to verify 
this matter definitely one way or an- 
other. , 

Another final affidavit is sworn to by 
Virgil Herbert Effinger, former head of 
the Black Legion, who swears: 

Virgil Herbert Effinger, being duly sworn, 
says that he was personally present at a meet- 
ing of the Black Legion when ROBERT F. 
Jones took the oath required to be taken by 
all applicants for membership in said organi- 
zation. 

Sworn to before Pauline Pool, notary pub- 
lic, Allen County, Ohio. 


Mr. President, inasmuch as we are 
nearing the end of the session and time 
is precious on the floor of the Senate, I 
hope that this matter will be thoroughly 
threshed out in committee before it is 
brought to the floor. Otherwise there 
may be considerable delay while the mat- 
ter is investigated on the floor. I hope 
the committee will bring in the witnesses 
and hear from them before the matter is 
reported. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I think I 
have sensed in what the Senator from 
Idaho has said something of suspicion 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will not give proper 
consideration to this nomination. Speak- 
ing of the committee, I may say that as 


‘soon as we heard that there was any 


question with respect to the nomination, 
a subcommittee was appointed for the 
purpose of giving consideration to the 
case, and to all that might be said for 
and against the nominee. My colleague 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER] was made chairman of that 
subcommittee. I think there is some 
question about his presence here tomor- 
row morning, although I am not sure. 
But I believe that the other two mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, who are the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
and the Senator from Colorado IMr. 
JoHNsON], will both be here, and I have 
the hope and expectation that the sub- 
committee will be prepared to make a 
preliminary report at least to the full 
committee tomorrow. Of course, what 
the full committee will do and what it 
ought to do, must be in some degree at 
least dependent upon the recommenda- 
tion made to us by our subcommittee. I 
want to give assurance that there is no 
disposition to speed our course to the 
prejudice of anyone’s rights. 

Mr. BRICKER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a distinguished citizen of the 
State of Ohio, a Member of the Congress, 
Mr. Roszert F. Jones, has been appointed 
by the President as a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Objection has been filed, testimony has 
been taken by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, in regard to Mr. Jones, and 
there have been statements introduced 
in the Recorp here during the day in 
regard to his appointment. 

I have known Mr. Jones for many 
years, since he was first out of law school. 
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I have been associated with him in public 
office. I know him to be a citizen of the 
highest character. His integrity is un- 
questioned. His ability has been proved 
both in his private capacity as a lawyer 
and in public office. I ask unanimous 
consent at this time to introduce for 
printing in ‘the Recorp a statement of 
Representative Jones, in the nature of 
an affidavit, together with a copy of a 
letter addressed by him, as prosecuting 
attorney, to the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

I have here also 17 letters from prom- 
ment citizens of Mr. Jones’ county and 
home city. These letters are from mem- 
bers of both political parties and persons 
of various religious faiths in those com- 
munities; all of them expressing the 
same high appreciation of the character 
of Representative Jones that I myself 
have already expressed. That the Sen- 
ate may be informed, and that the com- 
mittee may have these, as a matter of 
record, I ask unanimous consent that 
they all may be published in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1947. 
Senator OWEN BREWSTER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR BREWSTER: Since completion 
of the hearing by your subcommittee on 
June 27 to hear testimony by Andrew Pear- 
son with respect to my nomination to the 


Federal Communications Commission, I have 


had opportunity to study the record. I did 
not take advantage of your very gracious offer 
at that time to prepare an answer, preferring 
to take the stand immediately to refute the 
charges and insinuations made by Pearson, 
and I now ask your permission and that of 
your colleagues to supplement that record 
with the following statement. 

I believe that any competent lawyer, read- 
ing Pearson’s testimony, would dismiss it 
instanter as the fiimsiest hearsay and of no 
probative value. I intene in due course to 
take proper legal action with respect to it, 
but in view of the fact that your committee 
has held a public hearing which has given 
opportunity for such slanderous remarks to 
be widely broadcast, it seems to me important 
for the sake of my wife, mother, and children 
that the permanent record should meet in 
specific detail every allegation made by Pear- 
son before the committee. 

It is clear that Andrew Pearson’s funda- 
mental charges against me are— 

(a) that my father was a member of the 
Ku Klux Klan and introduced me at Klan 
meetings when I was a boy of 16 as a Klan 
member, and 

(b) that I was a member of an organiza- 
tion known as the Black Legion, 

The first charge is wholly false and en- 
tirely unsubstantiated as is set forth with 
particularly in the detailed statement at- 
tached. 

The second charge is false. It rests upon 
two affidavits which I have not, as yet, had 
an opportunity to see. The first affidavit was 
completely and publicly repudiated by the 
amant; the second was dictated by Andrew 
Pearson personally over the long distance 
telephone approximately 30 hours after the 
close of the hearing held before your com- 
mittee on Friday, June 27. 

I most emphatically deny ever having been 
a member of either of the above-mentioned 
organizations. 
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I submit that your committee should bear 
in mind that Pearson has an interest at 
stake and an ax to grind and cannot be con- 
sidered a disinterested witness. He and his 
associates are seeking the grant of one of the 
most valuable radio franchises in the United 
States and for some reason best known to 
himself prefers to have the membership of 
the Federal Communications Commission re- 
main unchanged. 

There is attached hereto a detailed state- 
ment which I earnestly hope you will examine 
carefully. 

DETAILED STATEMENT 


1, Credibility and bias of the witness: It 
is elemental in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence 
that the credibility and bias of a witness 
must be given due weight in assaying his 
testimony. Pearson himself acknowledged 
on the stand that he has a personal reason 
for preferring the status quo in the Federal 
Communications Commission, citing his in- 
terest in obtaining the frequency now as- 
signed to radio station WBAL in Baltimore. 
The committee should know, I believe, that 
Pearson and a former associate are prose- 
cuting an action before the Commission to 
obtain the Baltimore frequency. This prop- 
erty is worth, according to competent radio- 
station authorities, in excess of $1,000,000. 
He testified that he fears that if I were made 
a member of the Commission he would not 
receive a fair hearing. Pearson baldly af- 
firms that he is playing for high stakes and he 
wants nothing done that would jeopardize 
his opportunity to win that stake, It must 
be obvious that the questions naturally arise: 
What assurances does Pearson now have that 
he will obtain the Baltimore frequency 
grant? Why is he so sure that he is safe 
with the present membership of the Com- 
mission and not sure if I were a member 
of the Commission? Does this not impugn 
the integrity and motives of the present 
members of the Commission; the integrity 
and motives of Mr. Ray C. Wakefield, whose 
renomination was withdrawn by the Presi- 
dent? I want the committee to know that 
I do not know Mr. Wakefield personally; I 
do not recall ever having met him; I know 
absolutely nothing against him or his char- 
acter, and I assume and believe that he 18 
an honest and conscientious publie servant 
and without any evidence to the contrary 
I assume the same facts with respect to every 
member of the Commission. However, Pear- 
son, by inference, insinuates that any change 
in the present make-up of the Commission 
jeopardizes his chance to obtain a $1,000,- 
000 piece of property. 

(b) I suppose there is little I can add to the 
reputation of Pearson for truth and veracity. 
I am sure that the members of the commit- 
tee have every right to take judicial notice 
of the fact that Pearson’s credibility has been 
attacked upon scores of occasions, It is suf- 
ficient, I believe, to cite as witnesses in my 
behalf as to Pearson's reputation for truth 
and veracity the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who publicly denounced him as 
a “liar”; innumerable Members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
who have publicly termed him a “fabri- 
cator,” a “liar,” a “prevaricator,” one who 
peddles tissues of lies“ and “statements 
made out of the whole cloth”; members of 
the Washington press corps who in a poll 
voted him the most unreliable commentator. 
Nevertheless, it is this witness, with this 
reputation, who has been accorded an op- 
portunity for public hearing to blacken my 
name and my reputation, a reputation which 
I treasure above any monetary value or any 
public post, and a reputation which has been 
builded in my home where people have 
known mre since childhood, and my family 
before me, and where they have done me the 
signal honor to reelect me to Congress five 
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successive times, a record held by no other 
Representative to Congress from my district 
in all its history, no man ever before having 
been elected successively more than three 
times. 

(e) In connection with Pearson's credibility 
and bias, I believe the committee will want to 
give some consideration to the fact that in 
his daily newspaper column of June 25, in 
which Pearson first discussed the question 
of the nomination to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, his principal point of 
attack was against President Truman, House 
Minority Leader Sam RAYBURN, and the Demo- 
cratic Party generally for having made a 
political deal. 

He asserted then that Mr. RAYBURN was 
angry with the Commission for having failed 
to make a grant in which a relative of Mr. 
RAYBURN was interested; that in my capac- 
ity as chairman of House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the Interior Department 
I had reduced reclamation and irrigation 
funds which alienated western Congress- 
men; that I was, in effect, being pushed out 
of the House of Representatives. While he 
repeated these insinuations before your 
committee, he apparently realized that nei- 
ther President Truman nor Mr. RAYBURN 
were on trial before the committee, and 
tossed together a hastily constructed tissue 
of lies with respect to my person: life and 
background. I believe that it is significant 
for the committee to know that while Pear- 
son told the committee on the morning of 
June 27 that he had an affidavit that would 
support some of his charges and that he 
would make it available to the committee 
that afternoon, Pearson himself actually se- 
cured whatever basis he had for the charges 
against me the evening before he testified in 
a series of telephone conversations with Lima 
residents; that on Saturday and Sunday fol- 
lowing his testimony he was still in pursuit 
of substantiating evidence by long-distance 
telephone to back up his charges, and that 
on Saturday evening, more than 36 hours 
after he told the committee an affidavit was 
on its way to Washington, he actually dic- 
tated such an affidavit over the long-distance 
telephone to a man who has been my long- 
time political enemy in Lima, who has tried 
unsuccessfully to defeat me, but who, either 
individually or in conjunction with his as- 
sociates, never has had the temerity to pub- 
licly make the charges which Pearson made 
on the witness stand before your committee. 

2. The Coughlinite-Gerald L. K. Smith 
charge: On pages 11, 12, and 13 of the tran- 
script, Pearson charges that I worked hand 
in glove with Gerald L. K. Smith, that they 
endorsed me; that in Mercer, Shelby, and 
Stark Counties (Stark County is not in my 


district, and I never appeared on a public 


platform in that county) thet Smith and I 
jointly have tremendous followings, and that 
in 1938 I was endorsed by the Coughlinites. 
What are the facts? In 1938, when I first 
ran for Congress, I was not endorsed by Fa- 
ther Coughlin or any of his local leaders in 
my congressional district. Perhaps the rea- 
son for that is that their candidate in that 
campaign was one John C. Fischer, of Au- 
glalze County, Ohio, running as an independ- 
ent candidate. Obviously I did not have the 
Coughlin support. Mr. Fischer, in that cam- 
paign, received 5,616 votes; the Democratic 
candidate, William Swonger, received 33,284 
votes, and I received 56,399 votes. The best 
indication of the so-called Coughlin strength 
in my district is attested by the fact that 
they polled slightly more than 5,000 votes 
in a total ballot of 94,299. It also may be 
noted that while these people undoubtedly 
reached their peak political strength in that 
year, in none of my campaigns was my ma- 
jority less than 14,000 votes, and obviously 
they never affected my political fortunes, 
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(a) Pearson refers to a meeting in Lima, 
Ohio, in 1940 addressed by Gerald L. K. 
Smith, during which Harry Romer, a leader 
of the Smith group in my congressional dis- 
trict and a candidate for Vice President on 

the Smith ticket, sat at Smith's side. Romer, 
according to Pearson, told the audience that 
I should be elected for life. The inference 
here is that Romer is my supporter; that 
Romer is or was a smith man; that he was 
talking to a Smith audience; that because he 
said I should be elected for life that ipso 
facto I am a supporter of Smith and his po- 
litical or economic views Whether this sort 
of sly innuendo should be dignified by expla- 
nation to intelligent men is doubtful. But 
I do want to point out what Pearson's anal- 
ogy leads to. He quotes Romer as saying 
the Communists ought to be shot; he links 
me with Romer; therefore, he implies, JONES 
believes the Communists ought to be shot. 
The committee should know these facts: 
Romer has been, and is, a member of the Re- 
publican political organization in Mercer 
County and a precinct committeeman; act- 
ing in that capacity, Romer would be ex- 
pected to endorse all Republican candidates 
on the ticket, and it would be most unusual 
if he failed to do so; the first time that it was 
publicl, stated that I was connected with 
the Gerald L. K. Smith organization in 1944, 
I publicly repudiated the charge, and that 
repudiation which was published in the Lima 
newspapers the following day, appears on 
page 52 of the transcript. 

(b) Pearson charges, on page 13 of the tran- 
script, that a Smith publication, the Cross 
and the Flag, in October 1943 carried a story 
that at a meeting of the Farmers Guild 
in Mercer County that month, Mayor Tenny- 
son Guyer of Celina brought greetings from 
me. This is the first time that I have ever 
heard that Guyer brought greetings from 
me; if he did, they were entirely unauthor- 
ized by me. 

(¢) Pearson charges, on page 14 of the 
transcript, that a man who favors Gerald 
L. K. Smith's belief would have a preju- 
diced mind and would thus be disqualified 
from holding the office of Federal Commu- 
nications Commissioner. I have disavowed 
any connection or affiliation with Gerald L. 
K. Smith and his political and ideological 
beliefs. I would oppose to the utmost the 
appointment to publie office of any man 
who is intolerant, biased, bigoted, or preju- 
diced. Pearson has created a man of straw 
by pyramiding assumption upon assumption 
on a false foundation; he knows that the 
committee would never confirm Gerald L. K. 
Smith to be a Federal Communications Com- 
missioner and the net effect of all his in- 
nuendo is that he has testified against the 
confirmation of Smith. 

3. The Ku Klux Klan charge: Pearson 
charges on page 15 of the transcript that 
my now deceased father was an active or- 
ganizer for the Klan, and that he introduced 
me at meetings as the youngest member of 
the Klan. 

(a) Of all the vile and false insinuations 
made by Pearson, the bald, unsubstantiated 
and uncorroborated charge that my father 
was a Klan organizer or a member of the 
Klan is the vilest because it makes charges 
against a man now dead who cannot answer 


for himself. Although I was only 16 years. 


old at the time to which Pearson alludes, 
my father and I were especially close to each 
other. Apart from time in school I was with 
him constantly; I shared his confidences and 
thoughts. I never accompanied him to any 
meetings of the Ku Klux Klan and I state 
emphatically and categorically that he was 
neither a member of the Klan nor an or- 
ganizer for them. On the contrary, and I 
feel he committee must know this, my father 
was a modest storekeeper who opened his 
shop at 6 or 7 in the morning and closed at 
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10 or 11 at night; at the height of the Klan 
movement in our part of the country, my 
father was told by Klan officials that he must 
stop selling food to three Catholic families 
in our community. He refused, of course, 
and his store was boycotted by a substantial 
number of residents and as a result he finally 
closed the store. I repeat what I said before 
the committee “if anyone was punished by 
the Ku Klux Klan, my family was punished, 
and the. never did recover.” 

(b) I categorically deny that my father 
ever took me to any Klan meeting, or that 
I ever attended any Klan meeting, or that 
my father ever introduced me any place to 
anyone as “the youngest member of the 
Klan,” or that I ever was a member of the 
Klan. 

5. The Black Legion charge: Pearson 
charges, on pages 15, 16, and 25, that I was 
inducted into the Black Legion in the base- 
ment of the home of Bert Effinger, of Lima, 
Ohio, and that the Black Legion was a 
bigoted, anti-Catholic, anti-Jewish, and anti- 
other racial groups organization. 

(a) From January 1935 to February 1939 
I was, prosecuting attorney of Allen County, 
Ohio. In 1938 I was in charge of the prose- 
cution of Bert Effinger to be extradited from 
Lima, Ohio, to Detroit, Mich., on a warrant 
charging him with a criminal offense as an 
officer of the Black Legion for a crime or 
crimes committed in Wayne County, Mich. 
I was assisted in that prosecution by the 
then assistant attorney general of Michigan 
and the assistant prosecutor of Wayne 
County, who can bear witness as to my atti- 
tude toward the Black Legion. I success- 
fully prosecuted this matter through three 
courts, including the supreme court of the 
State of Ohio. During the latter stages of 
this prosecution I was a candidate for my 
first term to the Congress of the United 
States and it was a matter of public knowl- 
edge that I was an avowed and relentless foe 
of this organization and all it stood for. 
Sometime prior to this prosecution I became 
concerned about the activities of the Black 
Legion and its impact upon local law- 
enforcement agencies. Consequently 1 ad- 
dressed a letter to J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, advis- 
ing him of my concern and requesting the 
assistance of the FBI in combating this evil. 
I have requested Mr. Hoover to furnish me 
with a photostatic copy of that letter so 
that I may furnish it to the committee as a 
part of this record. 

(b) During the hearings before the com- 
mittee Pearson stated that he expected to be 
in receipt of an affidavit that I was inducted 
into the Black Legion in the basement of 
the home of Bert Effinger, who was the leader 
of the Black Legion. During his Sunday 
evening (June 29) broadcast he read an 
affidavit, purportedly executed by Bert 
Effinger in 1938, which declared that I was a 
member of the Black Legion. Effinger, in a 
statement made to the editor of the Lima 
News on June 27, subsequently printed in 
the Lima News and carried by the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on June 28, denied that 
I ever was a member of the Black Legion. 
The newspaper story said, “Virgil H. (Bert) 
Effinger, one time officer of the Black Legion, 
told the Lima News tonight that Congress- 
man Roegert F. Jones, of Lima, never was a 
member of the so-called Black Legion.” 
This statement has been confirmed to me by 
telephone from the editor of the Lima News, 
Mr. Robert Barton, It should be remem- 
bered that the now repudiated Effinger afi- 
davit purportedly executed in 1938, upon 
which Pearson has relied, was made during 
the time I was prosecuting Bert Effinger. 
Also it should be noted that no affidavit was 
received by the committee on the afternoon 
of June 27 as promised by Pearson and I 
have not yet seen an affidavit. 
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(c) In a desperate move to cover up when 
the Effinger affidavit was repudiated, approx- 
imately 30 hours after he had testified be- 
fore the committee that an affidavit was on 
its way, Pearson took it upon himself to 
personally dictate another affidavit, pre- 
pared for the signature and execution of 
one Glenn Webb, a Lima labor official, who 
during my past two congressional campaigns 
bitterly opposed my reelection. Pearson ad- 
mitted making two long-distance-telephone 
calls prior to his appearance before the com- 
mittee. However, on information and belief 
I think that investigation will reveal that 
the night before the committee hearing, in 
his zeal to block my confirmation, Pearson 
made telephone calls to a number of my 
political opponents, including Francis W. 
Durbin, Democratic State central commit- 
teeman; Lena B. Siferd, long identified with 
Lima Democratic politics; Clarence C. Mil- 
ler, Lima attorney and counsel for Bert 
Effinger, when I prosecuted the latter for 
extradition in connection with his Black 
Legion activities and who was my Demo- 
cratic opponent for Congress in 1940 and 
1942 under the campaign directorship of 
Francis W Durbin; Lynn Timmerman, my 
opponent in the 1938 primary campaign; 
L. E. Ludwig, my Democratic opponent in 
the 1944 congressional campaign. From 
these people and others he sought infor- 
mation with which he could block my con- 
firmation after he already had informed a 
committee member that he had information 
which the committee should consider. 

The day following the committee hearing, 
Pearson had a long-distance-telephone con- 
versation with one Joe Emmons, a Lima 
labor-union official who also bitterly opposed 
my reelection in 1944 and 1946. Pearson 
dictated to him the full text of an affidavit 
in a form best calculated to serve Pearson's 
objective of blocking my confirmation pre- 
pared for the signature of Glenn Webb, who 
is Emmons’ associate and colleague in po- 
litical dealings. That affidavit, to which 
Pearson referred in his radio broadcast of 
June 29, and which the committee had not 
yet received when this letter was written 
and which I have not seen, alleges that I 
was inducted into the Black Legion on the 
Tapscott farm in Allen County, Ohio, dur- 
ing 1935, although Webb and Emmons told 
Robert Barton, editor of the Lima News, on 
the evening of June 28 that they could not 
remember whether it was 1934 or 1935. Webb 
asserts, according to Pearson, that he per- 
sonally inducted me into the Black Legion. 

I categorically and most emphatically 
deny that I am now or ever was a member 
of the Black Legion, that I ever subscribed 
or do now subscribe to their tenets or be- 
liefs, that I ever was inducted at any time at 
the Tapscott farm or any place into the 
Black Legion; on the contrary, I opposed 
the Black Legion in my capacity as prose- 
cuting attorney. I opposed everything it 
stood for or purports to stand for during my 
tenure in Congress, and my record so proves. 
I will continue as long as I live, in public 
life and in private life, to oppose any such 
organization adhering to such beliefs. 

6. I consider it of paramount importance 
for the committee to realize that Pearson's 
efforts to block my confirmation as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission rest upon two charges: 

(a) That I was introduced by my father 
as a member of the Ku Klux Klan; and 

(b) That I was a member of the Black 
Legion. 

The charge that either my father or I was 
a member of the Ku Klux Klan is wholly 
false and unsubstantiated. 

The charge that I was a member of the 
Black Legion depends upon two affidavits. 


One was executed by Bert Effinger in 1938 
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and has since been publicly repudiated by 
Effinger himself. The other purportedly 
executed by Glenn Webb, was in fact, person- 
ally dictated by Pearson over the long- 
distance telephone to suit his own pur- 
poses. Both of these affidavits are fabricated 
out of the whole cloth and rest upon a tissue 
of lies. 

In conclusion, I most earnestly and sin- 
cerely ask that the members of this com- 
mittee and the Senate as a whole compare 
carefully the competency of Andrew Pear- 
son's testimony with the statements made 
in the hearing before your committee and 
contained herein. This entire statement 
is made under oath, and I shall be happy 
to answer any questions that any member 
of the committee may desire to ask. 

Very sincerely, 
Rosert F. JONES. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
the Ist day of July 1947. 

TILLIE J. POLSKY, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 
My commission expires February 1, 1951. 


ALLEN COUNTY PROSECUTING ATTORNEY, 
Lima, Ohio, January 28, 1937. 
J. EDGAR Hoover, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Hoover: I am concerned with the 
apprehension of Virgil E. Effinger, who is 
wanted on a charge of criminal syndicalism 
in Detroit, Mich. He has been extradited 
and a warrant issued by the Governor of 
the State of Ohio to the sheriff of Allen 
County and has has not been apprehended 
since the warrant was issued in August. 

There is a great amount of rumor in this 
vicinity that members of the police depart- 
ment and high city officials are members of 
the Black Legion. For this reason rumors 
prevail that Effinger is hid in the city of Lima 
and reports come to this office from reputable 
sources that he has been seen on the city 
streets. It is needless to discuss the effect 
upon respect of the people of Lima for the 
police department with this sort of stigma 
attached to them. 

Mrs. O. E. Smith leased a home to him 
several years ago which is now vacant, and 
a letter came to Effinger at that address and 
she has possession of the letter. I have not 
taken this matter up with the local postal in- 
spector, hoping that your Department could 
be of some help to us in locating him. She 
will hold the letter, per my instructions, and 
if you decide that it will be of any probative 
value and that you can help in this matter 
I will forward it to you. 

Let me say again I sincerely request that 
you help locate Virgil E. Effinger because of 
the widespread effect upon law enforcement 
in this community failure to locate him has. 
This is a situation which you can readily 
see county Officials cannot cope with and the 
membership of the Black Legion is reputed 
to be so large in this section that one can- 
not hazard a guess as to whom might be 
depended upon. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT F. JONES, 
Prosecuting Attorney, 
Allen County, Ohio. 


Lima, Okto, July 1, 1947. 

Hon. OWEN BREWSTER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Sır: It has been my privilege to be an ac- 
quaintance of Hon. ROBERT F. Jones of the 
Fourth Ohio Congressional District for many 
years, having known him as our capable 
county prosecutor, as a conscientious and 
hard-working Co: and as a good 


mgressman, 
substantial citizen of our community. And. 
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although he belongs to my opposite political 
faith, I can say truthfully and honestly that 
I have never once known of his name being 
connected with the Ku Klux Klan or the 
Black Legion. 

I trust that your committee will in all 
fairness to Mr. Jones recommend his ap- 
pointment to the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Frank J. CALLAHAN. 


JUNE 30, 1947. 
Senator OWEN BREWSTER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I was amazed when I read 
in our local paper that Drew Pearson had 
accused Representative Bon Joxxs of being 
a member of the Black Legion and connected 
with the Ku Klux Klan. I happen to be a 
Catholic and have known Bos Jones for the 
past 20 years. In fact, I am proud to state 
that I consider Mr. Jones a very good friend 
of mine and whenever he is in Celina and 
has time, drops in at my home. In all 
these years of association with him I have 
always found him very open-minded and 
tolerant on religious matters and am posi- 
tive that Mr. Pearson's accusations are as 
Mr. Jones himself stated in his testimony, 
just unmitigated lies. 

I personally hate to see our district lose 
such an honest, able, and industrial Repre- 
sentative and I am sure that he would fulfill 
his duties as a member of the FCC in an 
efficient and honest way. 

Very truly yours, 
THE Bros. CORP., 
R. J. MILLER, Secretary. 


JUNE 30, 1947. 
Senator Owen EREWSTER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I read an article in the 
Chicago Tribune about the accusations made 
by Drew Pearson against our Representative, 
Bos JONES. 

I happen to be a member of the Catholic 
Church and dislike nothing more than re- 
ligious intolerance and am positive that there 
isn't a particle of truth in Mr. Pearson’s ac- 
cusations. I consider myself a very good 
friend of Bob's and if he would have had any 
affiliation or association with any intolerant 
groups like the Ku Klux Klan and the Black 
Legion I certainly would have known it. 

He has been one of the most able, indus- 
trious and honest Representatives that our 
district has ever sent to Congress and I feel 
that he is certainly entitled to the appoint- 
ment given him by President Truman as a 
member of the FCC. 

Very truly yours, 
THE MERSMAN BROS., Corp, 
WALTER J. MERSMAN, 
President. 
CAMPNELL & Co., 
Lima, Ohio, June 30, 1947. 
Drew PEARSON, 
American Broadcasting Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Pearson: Most Americans have an 
inherited keen interest in their Government 
and they gain most of their knowledge of 
such affairs through the newspapers and 
commentators. I have always been one of 
your admirers and was shocked to find that 
you would stoop to the low methods you used 
in attempting to smear the character and 
good name of Bos Jones. Your scheme for 
obtaining information on Mr. Jones’ charac- 
ter would be quite similar to the using of one 
of the Capone gang as a character witness 
for his prosecutor. 

It would seem that you as a commentator 
have a responsibility to the American people 
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which, if you were a good citizen, you would 
be duty bound to keep clean and truthful. 

We who know Bos Jones must certainly 
question any statement you would make in 
the future, knowing that you are not above 
dirty politics. The sad part of the whole af- 
fair is that those who do not personally know 
Bos Jones and who, like us, until now be- 
lieved in your opinions might have some 
doubt after your blast as to Mr. Jones’ char- 
acter. Had you inquired from those who 
really know Mr. Jones you would have found 
that he is a member of the Methodist Church, 
pays his dues even while in Washington, 
properly loves and supports his family, pays 
his bills promptly, and meets every require- 
ment for being 100 percent American, 

It might be well to investigate the files of 
Some of the communistic labor leaders for 
the real reason behind this attempt to stop 
Mr. Jones’ appointment. 

Very truly yours, 
E. D. CAMPNELL. 
Tue Lima News, 
Lima, Ohio, June 30, 1947. 
Hon. ROBERT F. Jones, 
Member of Congress, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Jones: On Saturday, June 28, at 
about 5 p. m. I was present in the Lima 
regional CIO headquarters when Glenn E. 
Webb signed a statement to the effect that 
he, as a member of the Black Legion, in- 
ducted RoserT F. Jones into the Black Le- 
gion near Lima in 1935. 

Joseph Emmons, secretary of the regional 
CIO council, told me that Drew Pearson had 
been apprized by telephone of the fact that 
Webb was ready to sign such a statement. 
Emmons told me that the statement which 
I saw Webb sign had been dictated to him 
(Emmons) by Drew Pearson in a telephone 
conversation a short time earlier. 

Robert Waldron of the Lima News reportor- 
ial staff, and Glenn Webb were present when 
Emmons made these statements to me. 

You may use this letter as you see fit. 

Very truly yours, 
R. C. Barron, 
Managing Editor. 
THE Lima NEWS, 
Lima, Ohio, June 30, 1947. 
Hon. ROBERT F. JONES, 
Member of Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bos: I am sending this letter to you 
at the request of Anne Beehler. For your 
information, Joe Emmons was a visitor at 
The Lima News today (June 30) and ob- 
jected mildly to one or two statements in 
The Lima News story Sunday, concerning 
Glenn Webb's statement. 

The published anouncement that Webb's 
statement was dictated by Drew Pearson was 
not among the items to which Emmons 
objected. 

You may use this information if you be- 
lieve it to be of any value. 

Cordially yours, 
R. C. Barron, 
Managing Editor. 


Nron Propucts, IN c., 
Lima, Ohio, June 30, 1947. 
Hon. OWEN BREWSTER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: The writer is a citizen of Lima, 
Ohio, of Jewish faith. The writer has known 
the Honorable Ronrar F. Jones, Congress- 
man of our district, for more than 15 years. 
This is, therefore, to raise the writer’s voice 
in protest for the unjustified “smear” cam- 
paign against Mr. JONES. 
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Our Congresssman Jones was always ready 
and willing to help anyone that needed and 
deserved his help, regardless of race or reli- 
gion. 

Several years ago, Mr. Jones gave his two 
principal appointments, one to Annapolis 
and one to West Point, to two boys here in 
Lima of the Jewish faith. 

The writer is also fully familiar with the 
invaluable help that Mr. Jones gave our for- 
mer Rabbi Ostrovsky. This rabbi was in 
this country on a temporary visit. His wife 
and child were in Palestine. Congressman 
Jones helped him established himself in this 
country and was also instrumental in help- 
ing the rabbi to bring his wife and child 
over to this country. All of this was done 
by the Congressman without any remunera- 
tion of any kind. 

In my opinion, these facts prove beyond 
question that there is no race prejudice in 
Mr. JONES. 

Congressman. Jones’ appointment to the 
FCC should be confirmed.. I believe he will 
discharge his duties of this office fairly and 
without bias to anyone. 

Respectfully yours, 
8. Kamin, 


President and Sales Manager. 


Lr, OHIO, June 29, 1947. 
Bos JONES, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The good people of Lima are with you. If 
there is anything I can do, let me know. 
Oscar ALTSTETTER. 


Lima, OHIO, June 30, 1947. 
Hon. Rosert F. JONES, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bos: I am enclosing a copy of the 
letter which I have today sent to Hon. OWEN 
BREWSTER, a copy of which I also mailed to 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 3 

I thought, since you were catching so much 
hell from some of our local dignitaries that 
it might be refreshing for you to know that 
a few of us don't feel that way. 

Don’t worry about this thing, Bob. We are 
sure you will not have any trouble, but I 
know that it is disturbing to have certain 
elements doing what they are doing to you. 
The average, good citizen is behind you 100 
percent. 

The best of luck to you. 

Sincerely, 
Bos. 


R. H. McDonald. 


LIMA, OHIO, June 30, 1947. 
Hon, Owen BREWSTER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BREWSTER: The newspapers 
are carrying stories accusing our Congress- 
man, Rosert F. Jones, of belonging to this 
and that organization, which certain in- 
dividuals such as Drew Pearson, and certain 
CIO radical labor leaders, would have you 
believe would make an undesirable appointee 
out of Mr. Jones for the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, 

I have known Bos Jones for many years, 
I also knew his father and mother. They 
were fine people and Bob is considered, in 
his home community and in his home ter- 
ritory, a fine, honorable citizen. He would 
not do anything to bring discredit to his 
people or his country, knowingly. 

During the year 1947, I happen to be the 
president of the Lima Association of Com- 
merce, and I feel that I have a very close 
contact with the average businessman in 
this community, and I can assure you that 
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the views of those who are attempting to 
belittle Mr. Jones or his ability are not 
shared by the better class of businessmen 
and individuals here. 

I think that Mr. Jones would make a good 
Commissioner. 

Very truly yours, 
R. H. McDONALD. 


JUNE 30, 1947. 
Senator OWEN BREWSTER, 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR BREWSTER: There is consid- 
erable discussion in the newspapers and over 
the radio about the qualifications of ROBERT 
F. Jones to be a member of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

I have managed radio stations for 16 years, 
and have been a consultant to radio stations 
on management and operation for the past 2 
years. I own no stock in any radio station, 
and am only concerned with their better 
operation. 

I am from Van Wert, the county adjoining 
Allen County where Bon Jones comes from. 
He, Mrs. Jones, and I were in school together 
at Ohio Northern University. I got to know 
him as a close friend and have followed his 
legal and political career. closely and. with 
great interest. 

His reputation in Lima and Allen County, 
Ohio, is good. He is known as having a good 
character—a man of constructive convictions 
and one who is a credit to his community. 
He has always impressed me as being rather 
conservative and a foremost exponent of es- 
tablished law and order. 

My experience with radio dates back to 
1929. There have been many different types 
of members on the former Federal Radio 
Commission and the present Federal Com- 
munications Commission. I believe Bos 
Jones will measure up to the highest stand- 
ards established by this body. 

I have no interes, other than to see the 
radio industry have the best possible leader- 
ship and to speak a good word for a man in 
public life whom I know and can sincerely 
recommend. 

Yours very truly, 
Frep A. PALMER. 

P. S.—My only criticism of Mr. Jones is 
that when he sang tenor on my college quar- 
tet, his highest note was just a little thin. 


JUNE 30, 1947. 
Hon. Owen D. BREWSTER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BREWSTER: At noon on the 
day that the story broke in our local news- 
paper relative to the Honorable ROBERT F. 
Jones I had a telephone call from a mem- 
ber of the American Jewish Committee in- 
quiring what I knew about Bos Jones and 
his connection with the Black Legion and 
other subversive groups. 

It has been my pleasure to know Bon JONES 
for many, many years, to vote for him each 
time- he has been a candidate for the House 
of Representatives, and to use what little 
influence I have in his support. I consider 
Bos Jones a fine young American, not only 
qualified to represent this district in the 
House of Representatives, but qualified for 
the position to which he is to be appointed. 
I never believed that Bos Jones was anti- 
Semitic or anti anything else that was against 
the traditions of democracy. I consider 
the recent attack unwarranted and unfair. 
I would like to see the appointment of this 
young man confirmed, and anything that is 
done in his behalf will be appreciated. 

Respectfully, 
$ J. F. SOLOMON, 
Executive Vice President-Treasurer, 
Colonial Finance Co, 
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June 30, 1947. 
Hon, OWEN BREWSTER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: The events of the past 
week concerning one of Allen County's illus- 
trious sons, ROBERT F. Jones, have indeed 
been startling to me. I have known Bob for 
a period of some 20 years and, while we have 
not always seen eye to eye on various issues, 
still there never has been one instance when 
there was even the slightest cause for sus- 
picion of irregularity or wrongdoing on the 
part of Bob. 

He served as prosecutor of Allen County for 
five consecutive terms and then the elec- 
torate saw fit to send him to Congress to 
represent the Fourth Congressional District. 
During his tenure in Congress he has made 
what, I think, an enviable record of voting 
as his conscience dictated. 

At the present time, in my capacity as 
executive secretary of the Lima Association. 
of Commerce, I find many occasions to get a 
representative cross-section of the commu- 
nity on various matters such as this, and I 
can truthfully say that the only opposition 
I have ever found to Bob is in the matter 
of difference in political opinion. We know 
him here as a reputable citizen of high in- 
tegrity. He is highly respected in this com- 
munity. The very caliber of local opposi- 
tion to Bob’s appointment to the FCC indi- 
cates a vicious plan to smear the name and 
reputation of a fine young man. 

It is my hope that confirmation of ROBERT 
F. Jones as a member of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission be expedited as 
rapidly as possible. 

Very truly yours; 
CHARLES: O. Guy. 


JUNE 30, 1947. 
Hon. OWEN BREWSTER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington; D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BREWSTER: Prominent mem- 
bers of my parish have brought to my atten- 
tion accusations made against Congressman 
Rokr F. Jones charging him with member- 
ship in un-American and anti-Catholic or- 
ganizations. I have contact with many 
prominent Catholic electors of the Fourth 
Congressional District who spend their vaca- 
tion weeks at Indian Lake and in my parish, 
and it has never been brought to my atten- 
tion that Congressman Rosert F. JONES is 
anti-Catholic. I know not the slightest 
reason to believe that he is possessed of 
religious or racial prejudices. On the con- 
trary, in justice to the man in the face of 
the present slander broadcast against him, 
I want to state I have often heard these 
people remark that Congressman JONEs is a 
trusted Representative and that they sup- 
port him in office. 

Very truly yours, 
Sr. Mary or THE Woops CHURCH, 
Rev. ANTHONY WOLF, Pastor. 


CHURCH or Sr. ROSE, 
Lima, Ohio, June 30, 1947. 
Hon. Owen BREWSTER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR BREWSTER: I have just 
heard that Rosert F. Jones, Congressman 
from this district, has been recently charged 
in certain circles with religious prejudice 
and an anti-Catholic bias. 

I have lived in Lima many years and it 
seems strange to me that now, for the first 
time, I should hear such a charge against 
the Honorable Mr. JONES. 

With us, on the contrary, he has been per- 
fectly fair and highly ethical in aiding young 
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men from this parish to enter Annapolis 
Academy. 
Very sincerely yours, 
J. S. Exper, Pastor. 


La, Onto, June 30, 1947. 
Senator OWEN BREWSTER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR Brewster: I am writing 
to you as a common citizen and an aroused 
Republican who deeply resents the current 
attempt to smear the character of Congress- 
man ROBERT F. JONES. 

Bos Jones has been a personal friend of 
mine for 30 years. He is a man of the high- 
est integrity, an active member of the Metho- 
dist Church, and one of the strongest, clean- 
est, most upright citizens in this entire con- 
gressional district. It is unfortunate that 
members of the opposite political faith, who 
have been trying through five political cam- 
paigns to defeat him for office, now attempt 
by this underhanded method to secure a po- 
liticai vindication. Iam sure that your com- 
mittee will consider this political viciousness 
for just exactly what it is worth. 

May I assure you that these recent unwar- 
ranted attacks have strengthened Bos Jones 
in the esteem of his constituents in the 
Fourth District and his friends throughout 
the length and breadth of the State of Ohio. 

Yours very truly, 
E. J. Wand. 


Senator Owen BREWSTER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BREWSTER: In fairness to my 
friend, Bos Jones, who appeared before your 
committee recently in reference to an ap- 
pointment, I wish to say that I have known 
Bob for a number of years, in fact, before he 
became prosecuting attorney for Allen 
County. 

During his first campaign for Congress 
from our district he was prosecuting Effinger, 
a Black Legion member wanted for murder 
in Detroit. At that time I spoke to Bob as 
to what effect his election would have on 
the handling of the Effinger case, and he 
promised me that if he became Congressman, 
he would conclude that case as prosecuting 
attorney, Congress or no Congress. 

This he did, which was beyond his call of 
duty. 

His recommendations for positions have 
been made to Catholics and non-Catholics, 
and I know all ministers and pastors in our 
county have only the highest regard for 
Bob and he has always given all parties who 
called upon him prompt service. We in 
Mercer County hate to lose Bob as our Rep- 
resentative in Congress, but will not stand 
in his way to advancement for we all know 
he not only served our district as it should 
be, but he also has the best interest of Amer- 
ica at heart, and always took the trouble to 
find out what his district wished on any line 
of action and followed it; he truly is a Rep- 
resentative of us as our forefathers intend- 
ed it should be. 

In our county Bob will always get a nice 
majority of the votes as long as he chooses 
to run, because he is a gentleman, clean cut, 
honest, and fearless, and we like him for 
those qualities. 

You know Drew Pearson and his record; 
so do I. 

I know his testimony will not effect the 
favorable consideration of your committee 
for Bob's appointment, rather it should make 
you feel all the more certain that you have 
the right man in Bos JONES. 
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‘Takoma Park, Mp., June 29, 1947. 
Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: If the testimony of 
Drew Pearson has any weight with your 
committee, surely the facts concerning the 
attitudes and character of ROBERT F. JONES 
from one who went to college with him and 
was his pastor for 2 years ought to over- 
balance any such hearsay testimony as Drew 
Pearson has to offer. 

I was the pastor of the Methodist Church 
in Cairo, Ohio, from September 1926 to Sep- 
tember 1928. During those 2 years Bob and 
I drove from Cairo to Ada, Ohio, where we 
were both students at Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity. 

I knew Bob’s father and mother well. If 
your committee will take the trouble to in- 
vestigate you will find that because of his 
lack of sympathy with the Ku Klux Klan and 
his refusal to join In that wave of hysteria 
which swept over our country, Mr. Jones’ 
business suffered greatly. Because he treated 
the two or three Catholic families who lived 
in the community as honorable citizens of 
the community he incurred the enmity of 
the people who undoubtedly are the source 
of Drew Pearson's biased information. Some 
of Mr. Jones’ enemies are stil! living. 

You can readily see how two college stu- 
dents, riding 22 miles each way, 5 days per 
week, would, during that ride discuss poli- 
tics, business, law, science, philosophy, and 
religion. I think I know Bon Jones’ mind 
better than any of his friends. Being a 
young theological student who was finishing 
his work in college and while the strength 
of the Ku Klux Klan was not as much in 
evidence in 1926-28 as a few years earlier, it 
was only natural that we should discuss that. 
Heavy pressure had been brought upon the 
pastor of the local church and upon the 
businessmen of the village. We agreed that 
under the Constitution every person had the 
right and should have the privilege of prac- 
ticing his religious beliefs in his own way. 

T recall distinctly that on several occasions 
when the American Legion needed commu- 
nity support Bon Jones stepped in and pro- 
vided able support, 

Having served as a chaplain in the Army 
for 51 months I feel I ought to be qualified 
to testify as to Bon Jones’ loyalty and belief, 
as well as practice, of his ideas of religious 
freedom. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES O. DUTTON. 


TAKOMA Park, MD., June 29, 1947. 
Benator OWEN BREWSTER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: In this evening's issue 
of the Star there is reported an account 
of the attack of Drew Pearson upon my col- 
lege chum, Rorrar Jones, of Lima, Ohio. I 
am incensed, not only upon this attack upon 
Bob, but upon his father, whom I knew well. 

Let me identify myself. I was the pastor 
of the Jones family in the little village of 
Cairo, Ohio, for 2 years. The dates were 
September 1926 to September 1928. At the 
same time I was preaching at the Methodist 
Church there I was completing my college 
work at Ohio Northern University at Ada, 
Ohio. Bob and I drove from Cairo to Ada 
and back again each day. One week we 
would take his car and the other it would 

i can see how readily I would 
come to know how Bob felt and thought. 

First, let me tell you about Bob's father. 
He was one of the finest gentlemen in the 
It you would investigate 
you would find that it was because of his 
opposition to the Ku Klux Klan that his 
business suffered. Rather than do the popu- 
lar thing and join in the wave of hysteria 
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that swept over the country, Mr. Jones re- 
mained true to his ideas of good citizenship, 
His business suffered as a uence. 
There were only a few Catholic families in 
this community and I can y bear 
witness to the fact that at least one of these 
was a regular customer in Mr. Jones’ store. 

In our conversations during our rides to 
and from Ada, we often discussed politics, 
religion, law, and science. Time and time 
again Bob would join me in the view that 
no matter what a person’s religious belief 
and practice might be, as a principle of 
American democracy he had the right to 
believe and practice it in his own way. I 
have no reason to believe that he has 
changed in his views since that time. 

While he was too young to have partici- 
pated in World War I, and therefore ineligi- 
ble to join the American Legion, yet I can 
testify to the fact that Beb helped the Le- 
gion in that small village several times when 
it needed community support. I was a 
member of the Legion there. 

I was released from the Army on July 26, 
1946, having served 51 months as a chap- 
lain. If I can help you in any way to get 
the true picture of Roserr F. Jones please 
call on me. I know the people in his home 
community and his friends will be only too 
willing to give you an accurate picture of 
the facts in the case. 

Yours very truly, 
O. DUTTON. 


Takoma Park, MD., June 30, 1947. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Permit me to comment upon 
Drew Pearson's attempt to smear my old col- 
lege chum Bos Jones, Reading the news- 
paper report ef the content of Pearson's 
criticism I am struck with the absurdity of it. 
For instance, when he says that passages 
from Jones’ speeches have been quoted by 
subversive publications, I am sure you im- 
mediately become aware of the shallowness 
of such criticism. Perhaps you could find 
subversive publications quoting from Lin- 
coln’s speeches. 

As I have indicated in my letters to 
Senators BREWSTER and CAPEHART, I am in a 
better position than Drew Pearson or perhaps 
any other living person, with the exception 
of Bob's wife, to know Bob’s individual views 
and feelings. I will not comment upon the 
vicious attempt to make Bob responsible for 
the acts of his father. I have personal knowl- 
edge that his father’s activities were above 
reproach, That it was because of Mr. Jones’ 
resistance to the wave of hysteria that swept 
over the country that his business suffered 
and he incurred the hatred of the people 
who are the sources of Pearson’s information, 

As the pastor of the Methodist church in 
Cairo, Ohio, where the Jones family attended 

~church, from September 1926 to September 
1928, and having driven with Bob from 
Cairo to Ada, Ohio, where we were both 
students at Ohio Northern University, we dis- 
cussed problems of philosophy, law, science, 
politics, and religion. I can assure you that 
Bob's ideas of religious tolerance coincided 
with mine and that he was absolutely free 
from bigotry. 

I am sure that intelligent Members of the 
Senate will refuse to listen to this attempted 
smear of a fine Member of Congress. If 
there was anything to the charges made by 
Pearson, the voters in his home county and 
his congressional district would know about 
it. -I suggest that you allow the public 
record of ROBERT F. JONES to be the basis of 
your judgments rather than those of one who 
is forced to get his information second 
handed and from prejudiced sources. 
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If I can be of any further use to you in your 
attempt to get the truth in this matter 
Please call upon me. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES O. DUTTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1947. 
Hon. ROBERT F. JONES, 
Congress Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Bon: Enclosed is a letter which I am 
about to mail to the attention of Senator 
BREWSTER, which certainly should have some 
weight. 

However, in politics it isn't a question of 
honorable weight but mostly short meas- 
ure for the victim until he can successfully 
overcome injustice. This I am definitely cer- 
tain with your past record as a splendid 
citizen you will be able to do and rise higher 
than your present office in life. You are 
worthy, and always have been, of continued 
progress; so keep your chin up and you will 
win 


If I can be of any further personal service, 
don’t hesitate to let me know, 
With my best personal regards, I am, 
Most sincerely, 
Cora S. Banta, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1947. 
The SENATE INTERSTATE FOREIGN COMMERCE 

CoMMITTEE, 

United States Capitol Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

(Attention Senator BREWSTER.) 

GENTLEMEN’ Relative to the outrageous 
attack on the Honorable ROBERT F. JONES, 
which appeared in the Saturday Evening Star 
of June 28, I, as a senior citizen of Lima, 
Ohio, cannot refrain from bringing to your 
attention the following facts: 

I have known Mr. Jones since he was a 
mere boy, and am happy to say that never a 
finer one walked the streets of Lima. He 
grew to manhood holding the esteem of every- 
one in the community and early became a 
highly respected public servant. 

He was always an independent thinker 
and fearless speaker in the interest and wel- 
fare of the public, and not the type to ever 
be anti-Catholic or anti-Jewish, as accused. 
In fact, he was very popular with all classes. 

Due to this, as well as to his sterling prin- 
ciples in meting out justice to all, he was 
chosen for the office he now so splendidly 
and satisfactorily fills. 

I clearly recall the Black Legion and its 
activities in Lima and personally know of 
the open stand he took against it. Conse- 
quently, to accuse him of being a member 
of it while at the same time he was publicly 
fighting it clearly does not make sense. 

As a registered Democrat with no political 
aspirations for either Mr. Jones or myself, 
be assured I am quite disinterestedly taking 
the liberty of informing you of these facts 
concerning this splendid young man and of 
thanking you in advance for his vindication, 
which I am confident will be the result of 
the investigation. 

Most cordially, 
Cora S. BANTA. 


CELINA LUMBER & SUPPLY Co., 
Celina, Ohio, June 30, 1947. 
Hon. OWEN BREWSTER, 
Senate Off:ce Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator BREWSTER: Our local paper 
carried an article in today's issue, in which 
Drew Pearson, accused our Congressman, 
Rozert F. Jones, and his father, of being 
members of the Ku Klux Klan and of having 
held membership in the Black Legion. 

As a devout Catholic all of my life and 
having known Congressman Jones for the 
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past 25 years, I know of no accusation that 
is so absolutely absurd. As the county 
prosecutor of Allen County, Ohio, for several 
terms, he successfully waged a legal fight to 
the highest Ohio court, which resulted in the 
extradition from Ohio to Detroit of the head 
of the Black Legion, to stand trial for murder, 

I have known the Jones family for years. 
They come of fine stock and Bos JONES has 
done his part in fighting organizations like 
the Klan, Black Legion, etc. He surely de- 
serves every consideration possible as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications Com- 


THE METROPOLITAN BANK, 
Lima, Ohio, June 30, 1947. 
Senator OWEN BREWSTER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your Honor: The Lima papers have re- 

cently contained considerable publicity re- 
the comments that Drew Pearson has 
made before your committee and on the air 
regarding my good friend, ROBERT F. JONES. 

It is so often that one raises his voice to 
speak against and not in favor of an individ- 
ual that I hasten now to say a word in his 
behalf. I have known Mr. Jones intimately 
during all of his professional life in Allen 
County, and have always found him to be 
most honest, upright, and honorable. In 
none of the intervening years have I ever 
known him to be possessed of any religious 
prejudices. Rather, to the contrary, I have 
found him always to be most open, consid- 
erate, and unbiased in the representation of 
the Fourth Con: District of Ohio, 
These same attributes he will, I know, carry 
with him to the Federal Communications 
Commission if the Senate is given an oppor- 
tunity to affirm his appointment thereto. 

I can speak no words too high in his be- 
half, and commend him and his capabilities 
most sincerely to you, your associates, and 
the Nation at large. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. D. MACDANIEL, 
President. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, June 30, 1947. 
ROBERT JONES, 
Congressman, Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio, Washington, D. C.: 

It has been my pleasure to be personally ac- 
quainted with Bon Jones, Congressman from 
the Fourth Congressional District of Ohio, for 
over 20 years, and in that time his integrity 
has never been questioned by the people of 
Allen County, where he was born, and from 
the other counties of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District. 

The scandal of Drew Pearson and the likes 
of him, brought against Mr. JONES are utterly 
false. To my way of thinking, this is a com- 
munistie way of breeding unrest in the coun- 
try. Bon Jones stands for something, and I 
am positive that he has never belonged to the 
Ku Klux Klan and the Black Legion. I may 
suggest to you that perhaps it would be a 
good idea to investigate the so-called leaders 
in Allen County, and I may include also Drew 
Pearson. I think you would find that all the 
charges made by them will not hold water. 

If you knew personally the type of men who 
are trying to stir up this trouble, after 
investigation, you would throw out the evi- 
dence. If the country had more men like 
Bos Jones—and his record speaks for itself 
in the community in which he lives and the 
Fourth Congressional District—communism 
and the rest of the charges brought against 
him would never get a foothold. If I can be 
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of any further assistance to you, please do not 
fail to call on me. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry KAHN, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Wapakoneta, Ohio; Secretary, 
Auglaize County Agricultural 
Society. 


THE RENTAL SITUATION 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, this 
morning I received a letter from a promi- 
nent lawyer in Chicago, and I think I 
should read it to the Senate: 

JULY 1, 1947. 
Hon. Scorr W. Lucas, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: This morning all the ten- 
ants of the Belden-Stratford Hotel, 2300 Lin- 
coln Park West, Chicago, III., were greeted 
upon arriving on the ground floor with a 
notice .to the effect that all of the ten- 
ancies had been terminated and various in- 
creases made on a month to month tenancy. 

I have lived in the Belden-Stratford Hotel 
for a period of 10 years, and started with a 
rental of $300 per month, which was sub- 
sequently increased from time to time, the 
last increase being given with OPA permis- 
sion, and the rent today is $420 per month. 
The notice today increased my rent to $638 
per month on a month to month tenancy. 

It is interesting to note that this hotel 
was in a chapter X proceeding 
in the United States district court. The 
property has been in litigation for a period 
cí about 20 years. As a result of the re- 
organization, the taxes due the State of 
Illinois were substantially reduced and the 
bonds were selling as low as 5 cents on the 
dollar. An investigation would undoubtedly 
disclose that the vast majority of the bond- 
holders had disposed of their bonds and 
that the new owners have purchased these 
bonds at a fraction of their original cost 
and are now boosting the rents out of all 
proportion. 

I urge you to do something to alleviate 
this condition. As my letterhead will de- 
note, I am a practicing lawyer and have 
today received at least 10 telephone calls 
from various tenants who have been sim- 
ilarly treated. It strikes me that Congress 
should act now before adjournment. 

Respectfully yours. 


Mr. President, I think this is only the 
first of a number of letters which will be 
received as a result of what the Con- 
gress of the United States has done with 
respect to rent control. It seems to me 
that the President was on safe ground in 
requesting an investigation by the Con- 
gress of cases of this kind. We can 
readily understand what is happening in 
this particular hotel in Chicago as a re- 
sult of the bill we passed. I merely pass 
this letter on to the Senate at this time 
for whatever it is worth. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN ADVISES A 
TREASURY SURPLUS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to make an announcement of what 
seems to me to be a rather notable cir- 
cumstance, namely, that the fiscal year 
which ended 2 days ago on June 30 is 
the first in 17 years in which the Govern- 
ment of the United States has balanced 
its budget. The Treasury Department 
spent all day yesterday and a consid- 
erable part of last night, balancing the 
books. Announcement was made this 
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morning by Secretary Snyder that the 
Government closed the fiscal year 1947, 
on Monday, June 30, with an actual sur- 
plus of $754,000,000. I think it is worthy 
of note that we not only have a balanced 
budget, but we have a surplus of three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. President 
Truman and his able Secretary of the 
Treasury deserve credit for that achieve- 
ment. 

I think it is also worthy of note, Mr. 
President, that if the tax-reduction bill 
which was introduced in the House at the 
beginning of this session of Congress had 
been enacted, thereby reducing income 
taxes retroactively to the Ist of Janu- 
ary of this year, we would not in fact 
have a real surplus or a balanced budget 
at this time. Instead, we would be under 
obligation to use every penny of the 
$754,000,000 and need more in addition 
to refund tax payments to taxpayers at 
a time when incomes received in the 
United States are at an all-time high. 

SURPLUS WILL REDUCE DEBT 


Mr. President, this $754,000,000 will be 
applied to reduce the national debt, 
which is in the neighborhood of $259,- 
000,000,000. As has often been stated 
upon this floor, that debt is the greatest 
debt in the history of this Government 
or any other government. It constitutes 
a mortgage on all future production. 

There are several significant facts 
about this notable occasion when the 
United States has a balanced budget for 
the first time since the middle of the ad - 
ministration of President Herbert Hoover 
and a surplus in the Treasury. One of 
them is that the expenditures made by 
the Federal Government during the year 
ended June 30, 1947; were less than the 
expenditures in the fiscal year which 
ended on June 30, 1946 by more than 
$21,000,000,000.: That is proof of the 
diligence of the Truman administration 
in cutting expenditures: 
should receive credit for that, too. 

Not only is that true, Mr. President, 
but it is my information that the ex- 
penditures during this fiscal year just. 
closed were less than the appropriations: 
which had been made by the Congress, 
less: than the total expenditures which 
had been authorized by Congress. The 
receipts were in excess of $43,000,000,000 
and above the estimates at the beginning 
of the fiscal year. So here we have this 
extraordinarily 


sound fiscal position of 


the Government of the United States, 
with a balanced budget and a surplus in 
the Treasury which will be applied to the 
national debt. 

It may be worth while adding, Mr. 
President, that the procedure whereby 
the national debt is reduced, in simpli- 
fied terms, is something of this character. 
Periodically, every month, or more fre- 
quently, certain obligations of the United 
States come due and must be either paid 
or refunded. ‘This month, obligations, 
promises to pay, of the United States 
will come due. For 17 years for the most 
part when those obligations fell due we 
were compelled to refinance them. Like 
a borrower giving a new note or getting 
an extension of his old one, we sold new 
securities of indebtedness or new bonds to 
take the place.of those which were pay- 


The President 
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able. Now, when that next occasion 
arises, we shall be able to apply this sur- 
plus of 8754, 000, 000 in the reduction of 
the debt; and that will be a debt reduc- 
tion out of the cash receipts of the past 
year—not out of borrowings. 

The administration, since President 
Truman took office, has reduced the na- 
tional debt by some $20,000.000,000 out 
of receipts from the sale of bonds, that 
is to say, out of receipts which had been 
obtained by bond transactions in excess 
of what was needed to win the war. 

People have talked for many years 
about a “sound fiscal policy,” and about 
the necessity of “not spending more than 
you take in.” I think that we can take 
a great deal of satisfaction, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the fact that ever since President 
Truman became the Chief Executive of 
this country he has been devoting his 
attention to the reduction of the ex- 
penditures, to the effort to bring about 
a balanced budget, and to the reduction 
of the debt. I think he is deserving of 
credit for this great accomplishment in 
the achievement of a sound fiscal policy, 
and I think the people should know 
about it. 

HOW CONGRESS DELAYS APPROPRIATIONS 


That prompts me, Mr. President, to 
call attention to another fact. At the 
beginning of this Congress the House of 
Representatives passed a resolution an- 
nouncing that we should have a legisla- 
tive budget which was $6,000,000,000 less 
than the budget submitted by the Presi- 
dent for the fiscal year 1948. Now, the 
President’s budget, $37,500,000,000, was 
approximately 85,000,000 00 less than 
the budget which had been allowed for 
the fiscal year 1947. He had cut deeply 


below department requests and five: bil- 


lions below the previous budget. 

Those who introduced that resolution 

to provide for a reduction, of $6,000,000,- 
000 were confident that Federal expendi- 
tures could be cut, no doubt; but when 
the resolution came over to the Senate 
we did not agree that so great a cut below 
the low budget of President ‘Truman 
could be made effective. The Senate be- 
lieved national defense would be im- 
paired and so the Republican leader- 
ship have passed a resolution’ pro- 
viding for a reduction of 84,500, 000,000 
instead of 386,000,000, 000 below the 
President's budget. That was all done 
in January, We are now in July, 6 
months later, and neither one of these 
resolutions has been enacted. by the 
Congress. The Senate conferees. were 
unwilling to aecept the House resolution, 
and the House conferees have been un- 
willing to accept. the Senate resolution, 
because neither of them was able to fore- 
see how it would be possible to accom- 
plish the reductions mentioned in either 
of the resolutions. 
Mr. President, can there be any doubt 
about that? No person can be in doubt 
of it for a moment, if he will only glance 
at the last page of the calendar of the 
United States Senate, Which lies on the 
desk of every Senator. This is a state- 
ment showing the status of appropria- 
tion bills for the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress. 
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Mr. President, there are 12 major ap- 
propriation bills. Only one of the 12 
has been sent to the White House for 
signature, although the fiscal year ended 
2 days ago; and we are now in the fiscal 
year 1948, and the Government of the 
United States, except for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, is operat- 
ing without funds allowed by Congress 
in a major appropriation bill. 

SENATE IS BEING HANDICAPPED 


Not only is that true, Mr. President, 
but the following bills, which were re- 
ceived by the Senate of the United States 
during the month of June, have not yet 
been considered by the Senate, and have 
not been fully marked up by the appro- 
priate Senate subcommittees on appro- 
priations which have jurisdiction over 
them. 

The first of these is the military bill, 
received in the Senate on June 6. The 
second is the bill on Government corpo- 
rations, received in the Senate on June 
12. The third is the Independent Offices 
bill, for all the independent offices and 
agencies of the Government outside the 
major departments. That was received 
in the Senate on June 19. The legisla- 
tive bill, to provide for the expenditures 
of Congress, was received in the Senate 
on June 30. The War Department Civil 
Functions bill has not yet been passed by 
the House, unless it was passed this af- 
ternoon. The District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill has not yet been passed: 
by the House of Representatives. 

Therefore it becomes apparent that 
of these major appropriation bills, seven 
have been crowded into the Senate dur- 
ing the month of June. in circumstances 
that make it impossible for the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations to give full 
and proper consideration to the meas- 
ures. Hearings have been held. under 
such pressure that in many of the sub- 
‘committees. only. one Senator was pres- 
ent while the great Departments of the 
Government were seeking to tell this 
body why the cuts made by the House 
would impair. the public service. So 
many of these subcommittees were meet- 
ing at the same time, and so much time 
has been required of Senators upon the 
floor of the Senate, that no adequate con- 
sideration has been possible for seven of 
the major appropriation bills. We are, 
in fact, neglecting the business of the 
people in pursuit of the Republican false 


promise of tax reduction. 


I make this statement, Mr. President, 
because I believe that the contrast ought 
to be drawn between the sound fiscal 
policy of the Chief Executive, which has 
given the people of the United States a 
balanced budget and a surplus of $754,- 
000,000 and, on the other hand, the delay, 
the ineptitude, the inadequacy with 
which the appropriation bills are being 
handled by. the Congress, the leadership 
of which is in such a rush to reduce taxes. 

It is utterly impossible to determine 
what the expenditures for the fiscal year 
1948 can or should be until these bills 
are acted upon; and here we are, on the 
2d day of July, without the slightest 
Possibility that by the. middle of the 
month all these bills will have been en- 
acted. 
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There never has been such a situation 
with respect to appropriation bills with- 
in my memory. There have been occa- 
sions, of course, when this bill or that 
bill failed to pass, by the 30th of June, 
but I do not remember a single occasion 
when 11 of the 12 major appropriation 
bills, on the 2d day of July, still re- 
mained in the Congress, without having 
been sent to the Executive for action. 
On most of these bills no conference has 
been held. 

Mr. President, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the close of my 
remarks, there be printed in full a state- 
ment made by Secretary of the Treasury 
John Snyder, issued this morning, giv- 
ing detailed information on this matter. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder 
announced today that the Treasury closed 
the fiscal year 1947 with a budget surplus 
of 8754.000, 000. 

The Secretary said that this achievement 
of a budget surplus in a fiscal year commenc- 
ing only 10 months after the completion of 
our military victory was made possible by 
the untiring economy efforts of President 
Truman. It is noted that this occurred dur- 
ing a period in which a large proportion of 
the total Government expenditures was still 
occasioned by the cost of liquidating obliga- 
tions resulting frem the war. 

The President, Secretary Snyder said, has 
constantly taken the initiative in cutting ex- 
penditures consistent with the national 
safety and welfare. Whenever possible, the 
Precident has regarded the appropriations 
granted by Congress as ceilings, rather than 
as targets. In numerous cases he h-s cut 
expenditures drastically below those author- 
ized by Congress. Since taking office, Presi- 
dent Truman has recommended to the Con- 
gress the cancellation of appropriations to- 
taling over $65,000,000,000. 

Total Government expenditures in the fis- 
cal year just ended amounted to $42,505,000,- 
000. This is a decline of a third from the 
expenditures of $63,714,000,000 during the 
preceding fiscal year and a decline of nearly 
60 percent from the wartime peak of $100,- 
397,000,000 reached in 1945. 

The expense of the transition from war to 
peace continues to comprise a substantial 
proportion of Federal expenditures. Ex- 
penditures for veterans (including terminal 
leave), for example, amoun‘ed to $9,250,- 
000,000 in the year just ended; while expend- 
itures for UNRRA the credit to Great Brit- 
ain, Export-Im Bank loans, and sub- 
scriptions to the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund amounted to another 
$5,915,000,000. 

In contrast to the sharp reduction in ex- 
penditures, net receipts were practically the 
same as in the preceding year. The primary 
reasons for this maintenance of receipts have, 
of course, been the success of the Nation's 
reconversion from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy, the continued high level of produc- 
tion and employment, and substantial re- 
ceipts from the sale of surplus property, 

Of great importance has been the Treas- 
ury Department’s vigorous enforcement of 
internal revenue legislation. Secretary Sny- 
der estimated that the extra enforcement 
activities of the Treasury yielded an addi- 
tional $2,000,000,000 in revenue during the 
fiscal year. The funds granted to the Treas- 
ury Department by Congress for this extra 
effort have been repaid many times over. 

‘The Secretary declared that as long as busi- 
ness, employment, and national income con- 
tinue high we should maintain tax revenues 
at levels that will permit a continued reduc- 
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tion in the public debt. The desirability of 
such a policy, he added, is emphasized by the 
fact that the financial soundness and con- 
tinued stability of the American economy is 
the cornerstone of our national life. 


COMPARISONS WITH APRIL BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Receipts were $759,000,000 more than the 
estimates released by the President on April 
19, practically all of which was due to an 
unexpected increase in miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. This resulted principally from a set- 
tlement of accounts earlier than had been 
anticipated between the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and the Treasury amount- 
ing to $580,000,000, relating to sales of surplus 
property and repayment of capital of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. 

Expenditures exceeded the April estimates 
by $1,255,000,000, due largely to the payment 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to the Treasury in the settlement of accounts 
mentioned above and to the fact that re- 
funds of taxes were considerably heavier than 
had been expected. The Treasury, of course, 
has no control over the amount of refunds 
which are required by law to be made, but has 
endeavored to speed up the program as much 
as possible in the interest of economy and 
as a service to the taxpayers. The acceler- 
ation of the payment of tax refunds during 
the year resulted in substantial interest sav- 
ings to the Treasury, the amount of interest 
paid on refunds being $3,300,000 less than 
last year. 

REDUCTION IN DEBT 

During the fiscal year just ended the pub- 
lic debt—including guaranteed obligations 
held outside the Treasury—was reduced by 
$11,522,000,000, of which $754,000,000 was the 
result of the budget surplus. The total 
amount outstanding on June 30 was $258,- 
376,000,000. This compares with $279,764,- 
000,000 at the postwar peak which was reached 
on February 28, 1946. The major part of 
this reduction in the debt has been accom- 
plished by reducing the Treasury cash bal- 
ance from its postwar peak to its present 
level. Future reductions in the debt can 
occur only from budget surpluses. 

Practically the entire decline in the debt 
since the peak has been in the holdings of 
the commercial banking system. Holdings of 
debt by nonbank investors as a whole have 
remained practically constant. This concen- 
tration of debt reduction in bank holdings 
has been in accordance with the Treasury 
policy of spreading the ownership of the 
debt as broadly as possible, and has helped to 
alleviate inflationary pressures during the re- 
conversion period. This debt reduction pro- 
gram was made possible by the Treasury x 
policy of maintaining a substantial portion 
of the debt in short-term securities. 

This policy maintained the liquidity of 
the banking system and put a large portion 
of the debt in a form in which it could 
be easily retired. As a consequence of the 
liquidity of the banks’ Government-security 
portfolios, the large turn-over of funds in- 
cident to the debt-reduction program oc- 
curred without disturbance to the money 
market. The reduction in the debt has 
naturally resulted in a substantial decline 
in the proportion of short-term securities, 
as well as in the proportion held by banks. 
The twofold character of this decline has 
consequently resulted in keeping the matu- 
rity distribution and the form of the debt 
a te MaMa Mn 

p. 

A more detailed analysis of the fiscal year’s 
operations follows: : 

1. BUDGET RESULTS 

Budget receipts exceeded expenditures by 
$754,000,000, as compared with a deficit of 
$20,676,000,000 last year. 

Net receipts amounted to $43,259,000,000, 

an increase of $221,000,000 compared with 
inst year. Total expenditures amounted to 
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$42,505,000,000, a decrease of $21,209,000,000 
from the year before. This improvement in 
the Government's budget of $21,430,000,000 
was accomplished notwithstanding that in 
1947 there were several large items of ex- 
penditure which were not in the figures for 
1946, notably $1,426,000,000 for subscriptions 
to the International Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund under the Bretton 
Woods Agreement, $2,050,000,000 under the 
credit to the United Kingdom, $837,000,000 
additional for United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, and about 
$2,000,000,000 for armed forces leaves. 

A comparative table showing the trend of 
expenditures during the last 3 fiscal years is 
shown below (in billions of dollars): 


Budget expenditures 


veteran’ Administration. 
Interest on the publie debt 


United Nations Relief and 
ee Adminis- 


forces 
eee ont were made during the 
year, classified herein under War and Navy Depart- 
ments and All other“ (Coast Guard). 

2 Excludes river and harbor work and flood control. 


i In addition, t $2,000,000,000 of armed 


Il. PUBLIC DEBT 


The gross public debt amounted to $258,- 
286,000,000 on June 30, 1947, a decrease of 
$11,136,000,000 during the year. In addi- 
tion, guaranteed debt held outside the Treas- 
ury declined by $386,000,000 during the year. 
The sources of debt reduction during the 
year are indicated below: 


Direct debt: 
Decrease in eral 
fund balance $10, 930, 000, 000 
Budget surplus. -~--~ , 000, 000 
Subtotal 11, 684, 000, 000 
Excess of expenditures 
in trust accounts, 
— SALE 548, 000, 000 
Total decrease in 
direct debt 11, 136, 000, 000 
Guaranteed debt: Decrease 386, 000, 000 
Total decrease 
C ee 11, 522, 000, 000 


CHANGES IN COMPOSITION OF DEBT 


Marketable issues were reduced $20,904,- 
000,000, but this decrease was partially offset 
by increases in special issues to Government- 
trust funds and investment accounts by 
$5,034,000,000, and nonmarketable public 
issues. $2,872,000,000, represented principally 
by increases in armed forces leave bonds and 
United States savings bonds and partially 
offset by a decrease in Treasury savings 
notes. There was also an increase in the 
debt amounting to $2,140,000,000 resulting 
from noninterest-bearing special notes is- 
sued to the International Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 

Sales of United States savings bonds (in- 
cluding discount accruals) exceeded redemp- 
tions during the year by $2,354,000,000, 
indicating a continuing public interest in 
this form of sayings. 

The net changes in the public debt and 
— Treasury's cash balance are indicated 

ow: 
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Feb. June 30, June 30, 
—— oie” | "imo 197 ' | From Feb. 
During fiscal 
28, 1946, to 1947 
June 20, 1947 Pear 
Gross publie debt: 
Interest-bearing: 

Publie issues: Millions Millions Millions Millions 
T.. nc on aravenaceneesscation Tt ̃ œo»ͥI;; eee eee . eases 90, 810 8189, 606 $168, 702 —$20, 
Nonmarketable- 57, 206 50, 173 59, 045 +2, 872 

Subtotal.. 5 257,016 245,779 227,747 269 —18, 082 

Special issues to. 20, 897 22, 332 27, 366 +5, 034 

Non-interest-bearing notes issued to International Bank and Monetary Fund 4 4 2,146 +2, 140 
r 0 . ( tipdcencke shal sienipeten 1,301 1,311 1, —278 
Tatal TPC e A TE a e a AA E ens 279, 214 269, 422 258, 280 —11.130 
. M.. —— ß ĩͤ . 25, 661 14, 238 3,508 —10, 930 
r r ude ened gea Gone A 253, 253 255, 184 


1 Includes matured debt and other debt bearing no interest. 


CHANGES IN MATURITIES? 
One of the results of the debt-retirement 
p. was to retire a substantial amount 
of bank-held short-term debt. In carrying 


out the debt-retirement program, the 91-day 


Treasury bills were reduced by $1,264,000,000 
and the l-year certificates of indebtedness? 
were reduced $14,418,000,000. In addition, all 
other marketable debt callable or maturing 


during the year was reduced $5,222,000,000. 
Changes in the maturities (based on matu- 
rity or first call date) of the marketable pub- 
lic debt are indicated below: 


Maturing 


Within 3 months 
8 months to 1 year. 
1 to 5 years... 
5 to 10 years 
10 to 15 years 
15 to 20 years 
Over 20 years. 


[In millions, 
Change 
gsr ssp From Feb, 28, 
m Feb. 2 
1946 to ee 
June 30, 107 Year 

349 $28, 755 $26, 650 —$2, 099 —82. 105 
40, 914 33, 220 25, 677 =15, 237 —7 543 
388 42 643 £7, 155 +7, 477 
19, 024 —14. 107 =13, 929 
13, 326 - —4, 074 —2, 686 
27, 076 9, 280 +5, 849 

14, 405 —11. 427 7.907 
4 EAS E sua acer SA 168, 702 —31, 108 —20, 904 


INTEREST ON THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Interest payments on the public debt dur- 
ing the fiscal year amounted to $4,958,000,000, 
compared with $4,722,000,000 in 1946. In- 
terest payments in 1947 do not reflect the 
full annual interest savings which ultimately 
will be effected from debt retirements made 
during the year. In the first place, there is a 
time lag between the retirement of debt and 
the time the interest savings become effec- 
tive; for instance, only about a half-year's 
interest would be saved on debt retired in the 


first half of the year while the interest sav- 
ings on debt retired in the latter half would 
not be noticeable until the year following. 


The second factor which tends to offset in- 


terest savings on the retirement of market- 
able debt is the somewhat higher average 
rate paid on new issues during the year of se- 
curities such as special issues to trust funds 


and Government investment accounts than 


the rate paid on the issues retired. 
The effect of Treasury financing during the 
year as it relates to the interest burden of 


the debt is shown in the following table. It 
should be noted that the figures in this table 
relate to computed annual interest charges 
as of a specified date and not to actual pay- 
ments during any particular year. The prin- 
cipal reason why computed interest charges 
currently exceed interest payments is that 
accruals of discount on savings bonds (in- 
cluded as payments) are still well below the 
average annyal interest on such bonds if held 
to maturity (included as charges): 


Computed average interest rate and annual interest charge on outstanding public debt 


Classification 


Nonmarketable: 
Armed forces leave bonds 
Savings bonds 
Savings notes 
Depositary bonds. 


Special issues: 


Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust ſund 


Unemployment trust fund 


National service life insurance fund 


3 marketable securities 
only. 

2 Includes the 0,90-percent, 18-month notes 
which matured July 1, 1946. 


Other (Government employees’ retirement funds, Postal Savings System, eto.) 
OU ESE SESS a 


A verage inter- 
est rate 


June 30, 1946 


Annual inter- 
est charge 


Millions 
$65 


June 30, 1947 
Change in an- 
nual interest 
charge 


Average inter- | Annual inter- 
est rate est charge 


1947 


There are certain differences between 
computed annual interest charges shown in 
this table and actual interest payments. 
The average rates shown for savings bonds 
and savings notes represent the annual yield 
if held to maturity. Only the discount cur- 
rently accruing on savings bonds, which at 
present is less than the computed annual 
interest charge, is included in interest pay- 
ments. On the other hand, interest on 
armed forces leave bonds and savings notes 
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is reflected as payments only at time of 
redemption. 

The over-all computed average rate on the 
interest-bearing public debt outstanding on 
June 30, 1947, was 2.107 percent, compared 
with 1.996 percent a year ago. This increase 
in the general average rate was due to the 
retirement of large amounts of short-term 
debt bearing relatively low rates of interest, 
and the continued issue of nonmarketable 
and special issues at higher-than-average 
rates. 
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III. GENERAL FUND 


The general fund cash balance at the 
close of the fiscal year amounted to $3,308,- 
000,000, a reduction of $10,930,000,000 during 
the fiscal year. Deposits with special de- 
positaries on account of sales of Govern- 
ment securities (i. e., war loan accounts) 
decreased from $12,993,000,000 on June 30, 
1946, to $962,000,000 on June 30, 1947, a de- 
crease of $12,031,000,000. 


Classified statement of budget receipts and expenditures, fiscal years 1945-47 


Budget reeei 
Bron rove 


Income 
Withheld DP MONO WORN E OE E SR T A D EEEN A. 
Other 


Miscellaneous internal revenue. 
Social-security taxes. 


e cue sepia kot AS, T N O NEE EA N A E AE N Ta temas 
Deduct: Net appropriation to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 


Net budget recelpts ne. amined —ͤ — 8 „56—Bĩ!ll O o ool 


Bangers expenditures: 


sethantes De 
Bretton Woods A; 
onal 


Commerce Departmen 

Credit to t to United Kingdom 
eral 2728 Agency. 

Federal W ‘ks Agency 


Interest vag er public debt. 
Refunds of taxes and duties 


War Dep 
pk i 


Transfers to trust accounts, ete.: 


zn loyees’ retirement fands (United States share). 
life insurance fund. 


— 1 — 


Total, excluding corporations 


Sovanna: o% corporations 83 owed), ete. (net): 


meet 8 e . 


Total Government corporations, ete. 


$ rt-Import Bank of Washington capital stock.. 


[In millions of dollars} - 


1945 1946 1947 


Total budget expenditures (excluding public debt retirements). .............es----s-00--+ S 
Budget surplus (-+-) or deficit .cc! 8 . 
Excess of credits, deduct. 3 Included under General, other agencies” in 1945, and War activities” in 1946 and 1947. 


Norx.— Figures are rounded to the nearest million and will not necessarily add to the totals shown, 
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Public issues (interest bearing): 
Marketable obligations: 
Troasury bills. 
Cortificates of indebtedness. 
pny pas — 


Nonmarketable obligations: 
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Composition of the outstanding public debt 
Un millions of dollars] 


Feb. 28, 1946 


June 30, 1946 
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Change 


June 30, 1947 | 
Feb. 28, 1946 to June 30, 1946 to 
June 30, 1947 | June 30, 1947 


—81. 204 
9, 
—10, 119 


/ % % (. AAAAAAA/ͥͥ A ⁵——.. nea AA SES 


Treasury savings notos 
United States savings bonds. 
Depositary bonds 


Total nonmarketable obligat ions 

. Total public issues... ... ...-....---.------------. 
Special issues to Government trust funds and agencies... 
Matured debt on which interest has ceasedd 


Debt bearing no interest: 
ae ional Bank and Monetary Fund... 


Total gross public dob t 


Guaranteed debt: Not owned by the Treasury. 


Total publio and guaranteed debt 
General fun 


DANG ES .: — 
Total debt less general fund balance 


Nore.—Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. 


Disposition of matured marketable securities during fiscal year 1947 


Dollar amounts in millions} 


Date o! 
maturity 


Apr. 1.1947 
June 1. 1947 do 


Matured securities 


1 This table does not take into account a net reduction of 81, 204, 000, 000 in the outstanding Treasury bills. 
Norx.— Figures are rounded and will not neeessarily add to totals. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be absent from the Senate to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 
TRANSFER OF THE SHIP JOSEPH CONRAD 

TO MARINE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

OF MYSTIC, CONN, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 


business be temporarily laid aside, and 


that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 3333, Calendar No. 411, 
to authorize the transfer of the Joseph 
Conrad to the Marine Historical Associa- 
tion of Mystic, Conn., for museum and 
youth-training purposes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 3333) 
to authorize the transfer of the Joseph 
Conrad to the Marine Historical Associa- 
tion, of Mystic, Conn., for museum and 
youth-training purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 7, after 
“maritime”, to strike out “matters, in” 
and to insert matters. In.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
bill was reported favorably by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, but after it had been reported 
it was found that there was an error in 
the House language by reason of the 
omission of two necessary words. I 


% ee certificate... 


Disposition 


Exchanged 


New security 


* 


have discussed the matter with the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
belleve he understands the situation. 
He is agreeable to the amendment which 
I shall offer. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, has a re- 
quest been made for unanimous consent 
to consider a bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Florida indicated that he 
will be unable to be present tomorrow 
when the calendar will be called, and 
asked unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill, which was 
granted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in or- 
der that the Senate may be advised of 
the situation, the bill does nothing more 
than to give an old square-rigged sail- 
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ing vessel now belonging to the Mari- 
time Commission to the Marine Histori- 
cal Association, of Mystic, Conn. The 
Commission desires to get rid of the ves- 
sel, and deliver it to the Marine His- 
torical Association. Since the bill was 
introduced by a Representative from my 
State of Florida, who discovered the er- 
ror in the language, I took the matter 
up with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Waite], and I believe the matter is un- 
derstood all the way around. I cannot 
conceive of any objection to the bill. 

Mr. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. As I understand the sit- 
uation, the amendment corrects a mani- 
fest clerical error. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. It is necessary 
that the correction be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I now offer an amend- 
ment on page 2, line 10, after the words 
“authorized to”, to insert “give and.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

JOE B. DOOLEY 


The Senate, in executive session, re- 
sumed the consideration of the nomina- 
tion of Joe B. Dooley to be United States 
district judge for the northern district 
of Texas. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on the calendar 
day of Tuesday, July 8, 1947, at the hour 
of 4 o’clock p. m., the Senate proceed to 
vote, without further debate, on the 
question of the confirmation of Joe B. 
Dooley to be United States district judge 
for the northern district of Texas. I 
think that should include the motion to 
recommit, and any other related mo- 
tions. I further request that on the day 
specified the time be equally divided, 
upon the meeting of the Senate at 11 
o’clock a. m., between the proponents 
and opponents of the nomination, the 
time to be controlled, re.pectively, by the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] and the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O’DANrEL]. 

Mr. President, I wonder if there is any 
objection to that part of the unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
should like to interrogate the Senator. 
I am agreeable to a vote on Tuesday, but 
I am amazed at the liberality of the 
Senator toward the junior Senator from 
Texas. The junior Senator from Texas 
has consumed almost 2 days already. I 
do not understand why he should have 
one-half the time on next Tuesday, 
when not only I, but quite a number of 
other Senators, wish to speak. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I know that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas 
will agree that we are attempting to ex- 
pedite consideration of the nomination. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iam endeavoring to 
do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. We deeply appreciate 
the Senator's consideration. I am sug- 
gesting, with the approval of the major- 
ity leader, that the Senate convene at 
11 o’clock on Tuesday, so that there will 
be 5 hours of debate, and that the time 
be equally divided. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will agree to the 
request; but it is manifestly unfair to 
the proponents of this nomination to 
allow the opponents to have a day and 
a half or two days, and also have the 
remaining time on Tuesday. However, 
I shall not object. It will not take me 
very long to lay the facts before the 
Senate. However, I have in mind that 
a number of other Senators wish to speak 
in favor of the nomination, and I must 
consider their necessities along with 
mine. If necessary, I shall cut my time 
down to 30 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I deeply appreciate 
the attitude of the senior Senator from 
Texas, and I thank him for it. 

The unanimous consent request fur- 
ther provides that at the close of busi- 
ness today a recess be taken, in legisla- 
tive session, until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow, and that the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is the extension of the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act, be proceeded 
with; that after its disposition the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of mea- 
sures on the calendar to which there is 
no objection; and that on Monday the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the so-called unification bill, Senate bill 
758. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, as I understand, 
this means that the unification bill will 
be considered on Monday, and that on 
Tuesday, with the Senate meeting at 11 
o'clock, it will be displaced until 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? The Chair hears 
none, and the order is made. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of Tues- 
day, July 8, 1947, at the hour of 4 p. m., the 
Senate proceed to vote without further de- 
bate upon any motion that may be pending 
or that may be made with respect to the 
nomination of Joe B. Dooley to be United 
States district judge for the northern dis- 
trict of Texas, and upon the question of ad- 
vising and consenting to the said nomina- 
tion; that on said day the time between 
the meeting of the Senate and the said hour 
of 4 p. m. be equally divided between those 
favoring and those opposing the said nomi- 
nation, to be controlled, respectively, by the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY] 
and the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ODaN L. I. 

Ordered further, That at the close of the 
business of the Senate today, a recess be 
taken in legislative session until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow, when the unfinished busi- 
ness, viz, the bill S. 1461, will be proceeded 
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with; that after its disposition the Senate 
will proceed to the consideration of bills on 
the calendar to which there is no objection; 
and that on Monday, July 7, 1947, the Senate, 
upon convening, will to the consid- 
eration of Senate bill 758, to promote the 
national security by providing for a national 
defense establishment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the other nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States at- 
torneys. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it has 
been agreed that the nominations for 
United States attorneys be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
passed over. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James Bruce, of Maryland, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of 
America to Argentina. 

Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
yesterday objected to that nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will ask that the nomination be 
passed over pending the return of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Charles E. Saltzman, of New 
York, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Without objection, the President will 
be notified of all nominations this day 
confirmed. 

DISPLACED PERSONS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I desire to introduce 
a bill, but prior to doing so I wish to make 
a few remarks in relation to it. Peace 
has not been made in Europe. With 
peace will come many postwar respon- 
sibilities in the conquered countries of 
central Europe. 

One of the vital problems is the respon- 
sibility America has for displaced persons 
in Europe. At the present time we are 
responsible for 588,000 refugees and per- 
secuted persons in Germany and Austria, 
out of a total of approximately 800,000. 
These people at the present time, of 
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course, live under our flag, and the ad- 
ministration is responsible for what has 
happened to them since they came under 
our care, and for what will happen to 
them in the future. 

During the fiscal year 1947 this respon- 
sibility has cost the Government of the 
United States $130,000,000. It is not only 
the cost, however, with which we should 
be concerned but it is the effects these 
people and their plight at the present 
time have on the foreign relations of the 
world. 

Yesterday, with the signature of the 
President, the United States became a 
member of the International Refugee 
Organization. This is an organization 
whose constitution was approved by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
on December 15, 1946. This agency takes 
over the administration of the displaced 
persons, and it will in a way become re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the displaced 
persons. As our contribution, we have 
appropriated to this agency $73,325,000. 

The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], in discussing this bill, said 
on the floor of the Senate: 

The ultimate answer to the displaced- 
person problem obviously is resettlement of 
displaced persons. 


The senior Senator from Michigan 
stated that the IRO would be “a new 
impetus in respect to resettlement, which 
is the ultimate answer to the whole 
situation.” 

The International Refugee Organiza- 
tion was not intended to represent a 
change in our immigration law. It is 
apparent that the present quotas under 
the immigration law will not solve the 
problem before us. How can we now 
share our responsibility for the ultimate 
answer to the displaced-person problem? 
It is clear that we must study the ques- 
tion of resettlement in the United States 
of some of these people. 

Many bills have been introduced in 
the House, and one bill has had a hear- 
ing. In that bill it is proposed that 
there be brought into this country on a 
nonquota basis 400,000 people in the next 
4 years. Iam sure that the sponsors of 
the legislation believe that we should be 
working on the problem at the present 
time, because we realize how urgent it is, 
and how we must cooperate with the IRO 
if the problem is to be solved. 

In the past America has been the haven 
for those who have been persecuted for 
political and religious activities. They 
have added both to the virility and wealth 
of our Nation, and the strength of our 
representative government. We cannot 
close our doors to those who are seeking 
such a refuge at the present time. Those 
of us who have seen displaced persons 
appreciate how important it is that we 
proceed with this program. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
on behalf of myself and other Senators 
will enable us to help solve the serious 
problem which is now facing us in con- 
nection with the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope. I am sure that it will encourage 
displaced persons in camps to feel that 
we have not forgotten them, and that 
there is still a haven in a safe land, a 
land where liberty is not only a word, but 
a living thing to be enjoyed by mankind. 
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Mr. President, I wish to read at this 
time the provisions of the bill which Iam 
introducing on behalf of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. BALL], the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. HatcH], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. MCGRATH], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and my- 
self. 

In the first part of the bill we define 
the words “displaced persons.” A dis- 
placed person is: 

(a) A person displaced from the country of 
his residence during World War II by force- 
able deportation. 

(b) A person who is registered as a dis- 
Placed person by the United Nations Relief 
Administration, the International Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees, or the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. 

(c) A person born in Poland, Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Germany, Austria, 
or Italy, and who, during World War II, bore 
arms against the enemies of the United 
States, and (1) is unable to return to the 
country of which he is a national for fear of 
political reprisal, or (2) is unwilling to re- 
turn to, or remain.in, the country of which 
he is a national because of persecution or his 
fear of persecution on account of race, re- 
ligion, or political opinions. 


That is the definition of the persons 
whom we have in mind. 

Section 3 of the bill reads as follows: 

Src. 3. For a period of 4 years commencing 
on the first day of the first month beginning 
after the date of enactment of this act, any 
displaced person applying for admission for 
permanent residence to the United States 
shall be admitted as a nonquota immigrant, 
if the displaced person is qualified under the 
immigration laws of the United States for 
admission for permanent residence. 


It will be noted that we do not specify 
in the bill the number to be admitted. 
The reason is that we believe that the 
committee should, through a study, as- 
certain how many persons should be al- 
lowed to enter. We do not believe that 
in advance of that study we should arbi- 
trarily decide on the number. 

It is also necessary that they be 
brought in on a nonquota basis. Anyone 
who has looked into the situation must 
realize that a quota basis such as we have 
hadin the past would not solve our prob- 
lem, because of the number of people 
coming from different lands into the 
camps which are provided. 

Section 4 is a very important section, 
because we believe that we should estab- 
lish certain priorities when we consider 
the question of immigration. Section 4 
reads as follows: 


Sec. 4. Priority under this act shall be 
given, first, to orphans who are under 21 years 
of age, and, second, in the following order: 
To the widow, children, parents, and other 
relatives (within the fourth degree of con- 
sanguinity under common law) of citizens of 
the United States or of persons who served 
honorably in the armed forces of the United 
States during World War I or World War II. 


Mr. President, it will be noted that 
we give priority to orphans under 21 
years of age who are displaced persons, 
I believe that this is a proper priority, 
and should merit the attention of all, 
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because when we bring into this country 
youths who are unable to return to their 
own lands and are unable to find a haven 
anywhere else in the world, we shall 
find that they will make excellent citi- 
zens. If the time ever comes when their 
services are needed, America can ex- 
pect and will receive the aid of those 
people. Also they will grow up under 
our laws and institutions, and become 
fine Americans. 

Another point is that many people in 
this country would be anxious to adopt 
such children and raise them in their 
own homes, in order that they might be- 
come better citizens. I believe we should 
give first priority to the youth who are 
waiting for a haven, a place where they 
may find economic, political, and re- 
ligious freedom. 

The next persons we would have given 
priority would be those who are rela- 
tives of people in America or who have 
fought on the side of America. This, we 
believe, will help, because it will bring 
here those who have some ties, those 
who can be guided by persons who have 
been here in the past. It will also help 
in connection with the housing problem 
of the people who are to come to these 
shores. 

Last, but not least, we believe we 
should screen these people very carefully 
so that they will fit into our economic, 
political, and industrial life in America, 
because we believe that in the past im- 
migration was a question in the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress, and that it now should 
be studiea and decisions made by Con- 
gress. Not that we do not want to give 
all a haven, for we do, but they must fit 
into the pattern which Congress will lay 
down, so that we can set an example for 
the rest of the world. 

The next section deals with those who 
are to screen these persons, who are to 
determine who shall come to America 
from among the displaced persons. It 
is provided in the bill that the Secretary 
of State and the Attorney General shall 
have authority, acting jointly, to pre- 
scribe appropriate regulations for the 
administration of the act, and that the 
President is authorized to use such agen- 
cies in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment as he deems necessary to carry 
out the purpose of the act. 

The two Cabinet officers referred to, 
the Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General, should be able, under the immi- 
gration laws which now exist, to screen 
all persons so that we shall not receive 
in this nonquota immigration any who 
are subversive to our institutions, wheth- 
er they be Communists, whether they 
be Nazis, or persons in any way opposed 
to our institutions, or desiring to over- 
throw our Government. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I send to the 
desk a bill which is introduced in behalf 
of myself, the junior Senator from Mich- 
igan, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
BALL], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Situ], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mc- 
GraTH], and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr, Morse]. 
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I see on the floor some of the other 
sponsors of the measure, and I hope they 
will see fit to say something about the 
bill which we now present to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, F 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1563) to authorize for a limited period 
of time the admission of certain dis- 
placed persons into the United States 
for permanent residence, introduced by 
Mr. Ferguson (for himself, Mr. BALL, Mr. 
SMITH, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. BRICKER, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Hatch, Mr. MCGRATH, 
and Mr. Morse) , was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited, as the “Emergency Displaced Persons 
Admission Act.” 

Sec. 2. When used in this act, the term 
“displaced person” means— 

(a) a person displaced from the country 
of his residence during World War IL by 
forcible deportation; 

(b) a person who is registered as a dis- 
placed person by the United Nations Relief 
Administration, the International Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees, or the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization; 

(c) a person born in Poland, Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Germany, Austria, 
or Italy and who, during World War II, bore 
arms against the enemies of the United 
States and (1) is unable to return to the 
country of which he is a national for fear 
of political reprisal or (2) is unwilling to re- 
turn to, or remain in, the country of which 
he is a national because of persecution or 
his fear of persecution on account of race, 
religion, or political opinions. 

Sec. 3. For a period of 4 years commenc- 
ing on the first day of the first month be- 
ginning after the date of enactment of this 
act, any displaced person applying for ad- 
mission for permanent residence to the 
United States shall be admitted as a non- 
quota immigrant, if the displaced person is 
qualified under the immigration laws of the 
United States for admission for permanent 
residence. 

Sec, 4. Priority under this act shall be 
given first, to orphans who are under 21 
years of age and second, in the following 
order: To the widow, children, parents, and 
other relatives (within the fourth degree of 
consanguinity under common law) of citi- 
zens of the United States or of persons who 
served honorably in the armed forces of the 
United States during World War I or World 
War II. Subject to the above priorities, so 
far as practicable there shall be admitted 
under the program contemplated by this act 
persons possessed of special trades, skills, 
professions, or aptitudes as will best meet 
the economic needs of the United States and 
contribute to its cultural, religious, economic, 
or industrial welfare and prosperity. 

Sec, 5. The Secretary of State and the At- 
torney General shall have authority, acting 
jointly, to prescribe appropriate regulations 
for the administration of this act; and the 
President is authorized to utilize such agen- 
cies in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment as he deems necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
happy to be associated with the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
FERGUSON], and the other Senators whom 
he has named, in the introduction of 
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this bill, which proposes that the United 
States shall admit a fair share of the 
displaced persons who are in Europe, 
most of whom are in the United States 
zones of occupation in Germany and 
Austria. 

My interest in these unfortunate peo- 
ple was first aroused in March 1944 when, 
like many others, I saw thousands of 
them streaming back along the roads of 
Germany without transportation and 
without adequate clothing or food, but 
happy in their liberation. It was a mov- 
ing and a dramatic picture. 

After the war, by reason of certain 
assignments, I had the opportunity to 
talk with representatives of those na- 
tions who came to arrange for the re- 
patriation of these nationals, to visit 
their camps, and to talk to displaced 
persons from many countries. From 
those experiences I learned something of 
their forced enslavement. Since that 
time many millions have been repatri- 
ated. But today some 850,000 yet remain 
in Germany and Austria. Their condi- 
tion has been ameliorated in a material 
sense, in the supplying of food and cloth- 
ing and shelter; yet there can be no 
great hope for them as they look to the 
future unless provision is made for their 
settlement. 

A short time ago Congress made pro- 
vision that this country should partici- 
pate in the International Relief Organi- 
zation. 

The IRO makes provision for their 
care; it proposes that steps shall be taken 
for their ultimate settlement; but I be- 
lieve that unless this country leads the 
way, little progress will be made in that 
direction and that the International Re- 
lief Organization will be meaningless. 

Many arguments have been advanced 
against the entry of these people. I shall 
not discuss in detail these objections. 
It has been said that to permit such per- 
sons to come to this country would be to 
provide a new method of infiltration of 
communism. I believe the best answer 
to that statement is that these people 
are without homes, because they have 
resisted or will not live in totalitarian 
states. They cannot return to their na- 
tive countries, or, if Germans, cannot 
remain there because of the fear or 
memory of religious, political, or racial 
intolerance and persecution. I am 
thinking particularly of those who were 
persecuted. I am thinking also of those 
who come from Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, many of whom suffered two 
occupations, both, I believe, totalitarian 
occupations and who, with our assent, 
have no country and no homes. 

I think this country should take this 
step because of its own traditions. I 
think that, in our tradition of humani- 
tarianism, of our love of justice, and of 
Christianity, this great step should be 
taken. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as one of 
the sponsors of the bill, introduced by the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
and as one who has given a good deal 
of thought and study to the matter for 
several months, I want to add a few 
words and give a few figures for the rec- 
ord regarding the situation in which we 
find ourselves in connection with the bill. 
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Our occupying forces now have in their 
hands hundreds of thousands of the sur- 
viving victims of the Nazi armies. They 
were brought into Germany for forced 
labor. They will not willingly go back 
to the areas from which they were up- 
rooted. Those areas are now, after the 
remaking of the map, under governments 
to whose political and economic systems 
they are irrevocably opposed. 

I know of a number of individual in- 
stances of relatives of friends of mine in 
this country who are not able to return 
to their original countries because if they 
should do so they would be purged, aa 
the saying is. They are some of the 
finest people in Europe. 

It is my understanding that there are 
more than 1,000,000 of these displaced 
persons in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
Of these, 850,000 are in Germany, 148,000 
in Austria, and the rest in Italy. About 
8 of every 10 of these displaced persons 
live in camps or organized communities. 
Sixty-five percent of them are Catholic, 
20 percent Jewish, and 15 percent Prot- 
estant. Children under the age of 18 
comprise 21 percent of these displaced 
persons, while 66 percent are between the 
ages of 18 and 44, Only 13 percent are 
above the age of 44. I want to reem- 
phasize the point that only 13 percent are 
above the age of 44. 

As to the groups into which these dis- 
placed persons are divided, about 17 per- 
cent are “Balts”—that is, from Esthonia, 
Latvia, or Lithuania, formerly a part of 
Russia—30 percent are Poles, 7 percent 
are Yugoslavs, and 20 percent Jews. 
The rest are tomposed primarily of 
Ukranians, Russians, and stateless per- 
sons. Almost 60 percent of the total 
number of displaced persons are in the 
United States Zones of Occupation in 
Germany and Austria, or under United 
States care in Italy. The point should 
be emphasized that 60 percent of the 
total number are in our Zones of Occu- 
pation in Germany and Austria, or under 
our care in Italy. We already have them 
under our care. 

This bill would permit the United 
States to do what we have been urging 
other countries in the world to do, 
namely, to receive a reasonable propor- 
tion of these displaced persons for re- 
settlement. Belgium, France, Norway, 
Paraguay, Brazil, and Venezuela are al- 
ready joining in receiving these people. 
We in America cannot in good con- 
science ask our neighbors in the world to 
be practical as well as virtuous by doing 
something we ourselves hesitate to do. 

As I have said on numerous occasions, 
the United States has emerged from the 
war the most powerful and the most in- 
fluential nation in the world. We can- 
not safely ignore the responsibility of 
leadership that is ours, nor can we mor- 
ally ignore the great obligations to hu- 
manity that have been thrust upon us. 
But let us never forget that we can truly 
lead only if our national life supports the 
ideals which we proclaim to others. 

Therefore we should be among the first 
to extend the hand of fellowship to these 
casualties of the war, and thus join in 
completing this residual task. 

Such people will not in their principles 
be strangers to America. They have 
been screened by adversity, and will be 
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subject to the standards of our immigra- 
tion laws. Let me add here that America 
throughout her history has grown in 
stature and vision by her welcome to im- 
migrants from other countries. One 
could cite any number of examples to 
prove that point. 

I have personally talked very recently 
with men and women who have had a 
wide experience in the care of these peo- 
ple in Germany, who know both the best 
and worst about them. They will not be 
a burden upon our country. Church 
groups and other welfare groups, serving 
people of the different nationalities in- 
volved, are organized and stand ready to 
aid in the distribution and settlement of 
these people throughout the country in 
many communities. This will safeguard 
against the possibility of their becoming 
public charges, and will integrate them 
naturally into American life through 
their friends and kinfolk in this country. 

Priority under the act shall be given, 
first, to orphans who are under 21 years 
of age and, second, in the order named, 
to the widows, children, parents, and 
other relatives of citizens of the United 
States or of persons who served honor- 
ably in the armed forces of the United 
States during World War I or World 
War II. After those priorities, we shall 
take them on the basis of their aptitude 
to fit into our economic life. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as the bill 
helps in the solution of a grave humani- 
tarian and economic problem, it is my 
sincere hope that. the Congress will act 
upon it.during the present session... Such 
action will confirm the faith of free men 
in the United States. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join with the sponsors of this 
bill, the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fereuson] and the other 
Senators who join with him in introduc- 


ing it. If we were to open the floodgates... 


of immigration to this country, millions 
of people from the distressed areas in the 
world would come to us, perhaps to the 
destruction of all we hold dear and all 
that is best in the American. tradition: 
No one deplores more than I do the illegal 
entry of hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons who have come to this country dur- 
ing the period of the war and in more 
recent months. That is a separate prob- 
lem from the one we face and are trying 
to meet in connection with this: bill. 

My ancestors came to this country to 
escape religious and political persecution; 
and no doubt that is true of the ancestors 
of most, or at least a number, of the other. 
Members of this body: For ages, Amer- 
ica has been a haven for those who have 
been persecuted personally for their re- 
ligious convictions or for their political 
beliefs. It is the noblest of our tradi- 
tions. : 

So today, when the whole world is 
facing the serious problem of providing 
for the unfortunates known as dis- 
placed persons, I am happy to say that 
I am heartily in favor of our adopting 
an effective program for the proper 
screening of those who desire to come, 
and at the same time meeting a dis- 
tressing human need in other places of 
the world. People of all races and from 
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all climates and from all nations have 
contributed much to the success of 
America. They have brought to us much 
that has been helpful in the building 
of a great United States. No doubt on 
the list of those covered by the bill will 
be those who in coming to the United 
States will contribute much to the con- 
structive future of our Nation. 

I am glad to join in a program which 
will permit the United States to con- 
tinue her noblest traditions, to continue 
to live in the high spirit that has builded 
us, and at the same time to bring succor 
to those who are in distress and need in 
so many places in the world today. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
rise to comment on the bill which has 
just been introduced, but in passing I 
wish to commend those who have in- 
troduced the bill. I think they are pro- 
posing to deal with a problem in re- 
gard to which we have too long delayed 
in fulfilling our responsibilities in con- 
nection with the purposes for which the 
war was fought. 

In my trip through Europe last year I 
visited a great many of the displaced 
persons camps; and after my return, 
from various platforms in America I 
endeavored to point out to my fellow 
Americans that we have a very definite 
obligation and a definite responsibility to 
the peace, which we have not been ful- 
filling in the case of these displaced per- 
sons. 


Take, for example, the so-called Sude-. 


ten Germans, who were displaced from 
Czechoslovakia at the beginning of the 
war, already to the regret of the leaders: 
of that country; I believe: I know of no 
better group of people who could be tak- 
en into the United States than that 
group of hard-working people who for 
many years past have had no real con- 
nection: with Nazi Germany. 

I wish to say that I think the Sena- 
tors who are sponsors of the bill have 
taken a very important step in the right 
direction; but, of course, peace in Europe 
will never be achieved permanently 
until the basis that gave rise to the move- 
ment of these displaced persons is for- 
ever eliminated in Europe. 

I have been one who for a long time 
past has said that following the war 
there should have been a conference of 
the Allies in the war in regard to the 
distribution of all these displaced pér- 
sons around the globe. Although it is 
now late; I hope it is still not too late 
for the United States to lift her sights 
a little in regard to her obligations to 
these displaced persons, and to see to it 
that the great injustices that are pres- 
ent in the concentration camps in 
Europe—that is what the displaced- 
persons camps really are—will be re- 
moved as a blot from the face of the 
earth, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the hour 
is late, but even if it is, I do not want 
the opportunity to pass without saying 
at least one word in support of the legis- 
lation which has just been introduced in 
behalf of the several Senators, relating 
to displaced persons. 

Mr. President; I think I can cover the 
entire field with this simple, brief state- 
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ment. Our country is under a moral 
obligation, an obligation to humanity, 
and even a religious obligation, in con- 
nection with these people. I do not see 
how we can possibly take the position of 
insisting that others perform similar 
obligations resting upon them unless we 
evidence a willingness to perform some 
part in the discharge of our own obliga- 
tions. Therefore, Mr. President, I am 
glad to be associated with those who 
sponsor the legislation, and I hope we 
may have quick action on it. 
LABOR EXTENSION SERVICE IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
make a brief statement in regard to an 
insertion which I wish to have made in 
the RECORD. 

I wish to say that in the uproar on 
both sides in the Senate in the recent 
fight over labor legislation, another 
piece of labor legislation should not be 
overlooked. On June 5 the senior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. THomas] and I in- 
troduced a bill (S. 1390) for a Labor 
Extension Service in the Department of 
Labor. This bill has the support of all 
organized labor and of leaders in the 
field of labor education. In supporting 
the bill, workers are asking for better 
access to the facts of their everyday lives, 
of the industries in which they are em- 
ployed, and for training in the effective 
use of these facts and in peaceful col- 
lective bargaining. They also seek 
knowledge of national and world affairs 
so that they may better meet their ob- 
ligations as citizens, 

As has been said, the bill offers no 
overnight solution to our industrial- 
relations problems; but by the slower 


but surer processes of education and 


understanding, its enactment and ad- 
ministration would equip: labor. to carry 


out its share of the collective-bargain- 


ing process more effectively in its own 
interest and in the public interest. It 
will still be true that it takes two to 
make a bargain, and that industrial 
peace depends not alone upon labor but 
equally upon the willingness and good 
faith of employers in their dealings with 
employees. But labor, by asking for this 
help, which is similar to the substantial 
aid long given to farmers by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, has given 
definite evidence of its good will and 
good intent. 

Let me also say that in view of the con- 
stant depletion of the services of the De- 


partment of Labor, for which Congress 


is responsible in this session, as evidenced 
by the action we took yesterday, I think ~ 
we could well consider really putting in 
the Department of Labor some services 
that will be helpful to the peaceful solu- 
tion of industrial relations problems, in- 
stead of stripping that Department of its 
value in that field. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks an article by 
the distinguished columnist, Malvina 
Lindsay, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post for June 28, and which sets forth 
in simple human: terms the background 


of labor's: request for the service provided 


in Senate bill 1390, 


1947 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New HORIZONS FOR WORKERS 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 
CHANCE TO LEARN 

For decades the Government has been 
spending money to develop better informed 
and more productive farmers. Now it is 
being asked to start similar extension educa- 
tion for men and women who work in fac- 
tories and offices. 

In a Congress that is pinching pennies the 
bill of Senators Expert D. THoMAs and 
Wayne Morse to establish a labor extension 
service for the Department of Labor might 
seem a hopeless gesture. But it, like aid to 
farmers, promises a return on the investment, 
Better-informed workers would increase pro- 
ductivity. They would, also—since ignorance 
breeds belligerence—do more in the long run 
to bring about industrial peace than all the 
labor laws Congress could devise. 

Even greater aims are involved. A bridge 
would be started across one of the most 
dangerous gulfs that divides the American 
people, that between those who never had a 
chance to learn and those who did. And 
millions of adults, who in the next few years 
must make world-shaking decisions at the 
polls, would be given a short cut in under- 

in the problems of the day. 

The hunger of American workers for more 
learning is general and deep-seated, those 
engaged in labor education have found. Now 
that industrial workers are coming up against 
greater responsibilities in their unions, being 
drawn into more activity in the social and 
political projects of their communities, they 
are especially eager to improve themselves. 

They flock to the classes, forums, insti- 
tutes, and summer schools opened to them 
by voluntary efforts. Between 50 and 75 col- 
leges and universities offer such courses. But 
these can reach only a fraction of the mil- 
lions who want to attend, and whose unions 
are willing to pay for sending them. Also, 
the demand for teachers and lecturers at 
union halls is far greater than can be met. 

What is needed for the country's 42,000,000 
industrial and office workers is an extension 
program similar to that which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture provides for 6,000,000 
farm families through extension workers, 
county agents, and its money grants to States 
willing to match u part of the funds. The 
labor extension service bill provides for 
grants-in-aid to States to start such a pro- 


gran. 

Workers who come to the summer schools 
are a professor’s dream. They do not have 
to be prodded to study, nor do they doze in 
ciass. Their excitement over knowledge is 
contagious. A girl at the Hudson Shore 
Labor School—a year-round project that 
grew out of the Bryn Mawr summer labor 
school—reported she had written her father 
a long letter telling what she had learned 
about the sun’s moving. “Now,” she said, 
“he’s written me back five pages of ques- 
tions.” 

The Hudson Shore School—across the river 
from Hyde Park—has pioneered in developing 
courses and methods for labor education. It 
has found that workers want to understand 
labor relations, economics, and government, 
but that they also want English and sci- 
ence, and are especially eager to find crea- 
tive outlets in the arts, A class in which 
men and women long frustrated by their 
educational lack suddenly discover they can 
paint, sculpture, write poetry, otherwise ex- 
press their creative yearnings is a deeply 
moving experience for both pupils and 


Responsible labor leaders are looking to 
the labor-education movement to stabilize 
unions and to prevent wildcat strikes. As 
more workers understand labor problems, 
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also the operations of unions and methods 
of negotiations, they will act more advisedly, 
it is believed. 

Women workers are eager for the educa- 
tion that will enable them to take more 
active part in unions—in many of which 
they are still kept on back seats—and also 
to advance in their factories, where their 
chief progress has been to that of shop 
stewards. 


PROBLEMS IN OCCUPIED GERMANY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, at 
this late hour I shall not take much of 
the Senate’s time, but I wish to make a 
few brief remarks regarding some of the 
problems facing the occupation authori- 
ties overseas. Certainly the Members of 
the Senate recognize some of the grave 
economic problems facing our occupa- 
tion authorities in the American zone 
in Germany, and we recognize that other 
problems face the British in their occu- 
pation area, and that undoubtedly many 
problems face the Russians in their zone 
of occupation in Germany. This whole 
problem, as far as the American and 
British zones are concerned, particularly, 
ties into the so-called Marshall plan for 
the economic rehabilitation of western 
Europe. 

I recently ran across an article which 
I felt was so significant that it should be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. It is 
from the London Times of June 26, just 
a short time ago, and it deals with the 
problems in the British occupation zone, 
points out some of the grave conditions 
existing there, and, while they are not 
exactly parallel, by any manner of means, 
to those existing in the American zone, 
we do have many of the same problems, 
and I think it will be helpful to Members 
of the Senate to read this article very 
carefully, as it will throw a considerable 
amount of light on the critical conditions 
existing in western Europe at the present 
time. I wish to say that the information 
contained in the article is confirmed by 
many letters I have received from men 
who are still overseas, and with whom I 
served while in the Army. I call this 
article to the attention of the Members 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNREST IN LOWER SAxONY—Errects or Foop 
AND COAL SHORTAGE—ECONomIC RECOVERY 
‘THREATENED 
Lower Saxony (Land Niedersachsen), one 

of the three states of the British zone of 
Germany, was formed last winter by the 
union of the states of Hanover, Brunswick, 
and Oldenburg, and the small duchy of 
Schaumburg-Lippe. It is half agricultural 
and half industrial, and is the only state in 
the British zone which produces food beyond 
its own requirements. Hannover, Brunswick, 
Osnabriick, and Oldenburg apart, it has no 
large cities. Its industrial belt, stretching 
from Oldenburg, in the west, to Helmstedt, 
on the Russian zonal frontier, in the east, 
contains about a third of the whole industry 
of the British zone. 

Lower Saxony has been the last region to 
be affected by the apathy and unrest which 
now prevail in the British gone. Because of 
its economic construction it has always had 
the little extra food that in such times, di- 
verts people's minds from the forces that 
control their greater destinies. Now, at this 
critical time between the old harvest and the 
new, that extra food is exhausted. The in- 
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dustrial towns, even the smaller ones set in 
farming country, have been forced back on 
the official issue of food. That issue is a 
third below the 1,550 calories a day which 
against German advice, is still the nominal 
minimum ration for the British and Ameri- 
can zones. Germans in the industrial towns 
of Lower Saxony are living on bread, cereals, 
and milk—and not too much of any of these. 
When the crops are ready they will probably 
be better off than workers in the Ruhr and 
Hamburg, because, leaving aside the black 
market to which everyone resorts as and 
when he can, they will have the benefit of a 
highly developed allotments and garden pol- 
icy, which British military government have 
directed and encouraged. 


DEPENDENCE ON COAL 


Meanwhile there is an interval of scarcity 
and hunger which gives the German in 
Lower Saxony ample opportunity of realiz- 
ing how slowly ultimate betterment may be 
expected. Already, in the winter, he was 
made to realize the economic malaise of his 
country. In December and January, when 
the canals were frozen, petrol was short for 
road transportation, and the railways could 
not take the additional burden, Ruhr coal 
did not come in. Power had to be rationed; 
almost all factories were closed down; men 
were thrown out of work and industrial pro- 
duction dwindled to almost nothing. 

Once the winter was over coal began to 
come in. Then at Easter the Ruhr coal 
miners’ discontent with their families’ short 
rations sent coal production down. Now, ac- 
cording to British estimates, the power sta- 
tions and factories of Lower Saxony are get- 
ting about half the coal they need. Im- 
ports of electric power, which, before there 
were zones in Germany, Lower Saxony got 
from Leipzig and Halle, and now gets from 
the Ruhr, are also half what they should be. 
Factories are being closed down again, and 
it would require 6 months of adequate coal 
deliveries to restore industrial production to 
last November's level. Coal production in 
the Ruhr has recently increased from 210,000 
to over 220,000 tons a day, but this improve- 
ment is too small to open up the prospect of 
adequaté delivery, and this must prejudice 
any plan of German economic recovery or 
any chance which still remains of making 
the British occupation a material and moral 
success. It also produces immediate dangers. 

Unless more coal can be produced in the 
Ruhr and distributed quickly, transport in 
the British zone will deteriorate still fur- 
ther. Railway engines and trucks cannot 
get even the daily maintenance they re- 
quire because there is not enough steel. Be- 
cause of the lack of artificial rubber and 
textiles, the Continental Tire Works in 
Hannover cannot produce enough tires to 
meet the strictly rationed needs of the 
country, and British officials believe that 
by next winter this may cause a break-down 
in transport. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 


The general industrial outlook is no more 
industrial fair will be held in Hannover to 
other raw materials are short—=steel, chem- 
icals, hides, industrial fats, wool and cotton, 
and timber. In August and September an 
industrial fair will be held in Hannover to 
advertise the manufactures of the British 
and, to a less extent, of the American zone. 
The fair, at which 7,000 visitors are expected 
from Britain and elsewhere oversea, is in- 
tended to help German manufacturers to 
renew old contacts and so turn their thoughts 
to export markets, Till more coal is won in 
the Ruhr and distributed in the western 
zones there is little prospect of reaching 
this year’s export target of $350,000,000 for 
the two western zones. The best that is 
hoped of the fair is that small orders can 
be accepted for delivery in 18 months to 
2 years. Germans are expected to attend 
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the fair in large numbers. British propa- 
ganda will require a finer touch than it 
has yet shown if German expectations are 
not to be pitched too high and made to suffer 
another disappointment. 

The history of the British zone is a chron- 
icle of disappointments. The encouraging 
word has been said too often to make more 
than a transient impression now. Lord 
Pakenham has won good German opinions 
for his evident sincerity; but unless he can 
produce results, he will fail just as Mr. Hynd 
failed. Nine months ago it was possible to 
write that only irresponsible Germans were 
saying: It is British policy to starve us to 
death.” Now it must be recorded as a fact 
that in lower Saxony and elsewhere in the 
zone responsible Germans are losing faith 
in British policy. 

In general, the political parties (except the 
Communists) have cooperated loyally, hoping 
that eventually some way would be found out 
of the impasse of hunger, industrial stagna- 
tion, lack of consumer goods, and miserable 
housing. They and the trade-unions, whose 
leaders are predominantly Social Democrat, 
advocated patience and exercised restraint 
during the long, bitter winter. When spring 
brought the hunger demonstrations, the 
trade-union leaders managed to guide the 
unrest into peaceful demonstrations till it 
had spent itself for the moment. 

But restraint is hard to maintain over 
hungry people when the grounds for patience 
are not evident. There are young hooligans, 
children whose school of life is the black 
market, who are ready to turn any demon- 
stration into a riot—as has already happened 
once in Brunswick. Worse still, there is a 
constant Communist propaganda against the 
Western powers, directed from Berlin. The 
local Communists, unable to capture the 
trade-unions, have established themselves in 
the works councils. Thence they spread the 
subtle suggestion that the trade-unions have 
no influence with military government; 
otherwise, so runs the taunt, they would have 
achieved something more for the workers 
than the abolition of double summer time. 

In Lower Saxony the loss of morale is ac- 
companied by a feeling that too much atten- 
tion is paid to the special needs of the Ruhr. 
Some of the resentment that the Ruhr miner 
is not playing his part is transferred to mili- 
tary government, who continue to give him 
his extra food, schnapps, cigarettes, clothing, 
anc boots, and to improve his housing. This 
is seen as part of the general purposelessness 
of British policy. Just as no German believes 
there is not enough food somewhere in the 
world for the whole world’s needs, so no 
German believes that, after having organized 
an empire that was Germany's envy, the 
British could not organize their zone of Ger- 
many—if they were minded to do so. 5 


THE BRITISH ROLE 


Too many Germans believe the end of Brit- 
ish policy to be the destruction of Germany 
as a potential industrial competitor. How 
else, they ask, is one to explain the delay in 
the socialization of basic industries, or the 
delay in saying wLat amount of industry is to 
be left in the zone, or the keeping of Germany 
On a bare subsistence of food? The impetus 
in morale that came from the economic fu- 
sion of the British and American zones in 
January is exhausted because fusion did not 
produce more food. Now, there is almost no 
faith that the new bizonal machinery, whose 
effectiveness cannot in any case be immedi- 
ate, will make a real difference. 

Since, for the British official in the zone, 
German problems in the end become British 
problems—no matter to what extent author- 
ity may be transferred—British morale can- 
not stay up when German morale goes down. 
The British official who wanted a good time 
or to make money easily has injured the 
reputation and efficiency of the control com- 
mission. But this is not the commission's 
greatest weakness. There is a real danger 
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in the tendency for officials with ability and 
a sense of mission—and the two qualities 
generally go together—to resign as their con- 
tracts expire. 

Ability and a sense of mission are still 
there, brilliantly typified in Sir Brian Rob- 
ertson, the deputy military governor. But 
they are too often, as is the whole admin- 
istration of tie zone, corroded by two evils— 
the lack of a constructive British policy, 
initiated in London and directed from Ber- 
lin, and the growth of the control commis- 
sion and its agent military government into 
a bureaucracy that stifles initiative and 
makes life itself a round of irritations. It 
is the less desirable men, often those of no 
settled career, who are first in the scramble 
for the longer contracts now belatedly being 
offered, 

The evil of the short contract is evident in 
the lower reaches of officialdom. The minor 
Official, whose interest in Germany is that it 
gives him a living, is as good a man as the 
next; as the soldier went out and the civilian 
came in, his number increased. In an at- 
mosphere of progress he could do excellent 
work. In an atmosphere of frustration he 
does what he has to do, but without inspira- 
tion. Neither British nor German morale 
will improve until the British zone moves 
toward prosperity and contentment; and 
that change will not begin until some means 
has been found of giving Germans more food. 
In a world of scarcity, Germans on their rec- 
ord have no claim to preference. But the 
alternative is that the British zone should 
limp slowly toward disaster. 

The measures taken by the British and 
Americans to secure the economic welfare of 
their joint zones have good in them, but they 
depend on German effort. Now that promises 
are ineffective and scolding merely increases 
resentment, the only means of securing that 
effort is to provide more food. With more 
food there will be more coal, more industry, 
more hope. Without it, we shall remain 
what we have now become—hated conquerors 
in a decaying land that scorns the moral 
values Britain represents. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from 
the Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


RECESS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon-tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.) in legisla- 
tive session, the Senate took a recess, 
the recess being, under the order previ- 
ously entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, 
July 3, 1947, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 2 (legislative day, April 21), 
1947: 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Those officers whose names are preceded by 
the symbol (X) are subject to examination 
required by law. All others have been exam- 
ined and found qualified for promotion. 

To be lieutenant colonels 

Maj. John Boyden Goodell, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 3, 1947. 

Maj. Harold Dean Jones, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from February 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Philip Stueler Lauben, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from Febru- 
ary 18, 1947. 
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Maj. Charles Rexford Stark, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from February 19, 1947. 

Maj. Humbert Orazio Nelli, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 23, 1947. 

Maj. Edward Hern Farr, Infantry, with rank 
from March 25, 1947. 

Maj. Gilbert Leaing McMurrin, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from April 2, 1947. 

Maj. Murry John Martin, Coast Artillery 

Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from April 11, 1947. 
X Maj. Charles Cooper Young, Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department (temporary lieu- 
tenant colonel), with rank from April 29, 
1947. 

Maj. Arthur Cecil Ramsey, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from May 10, 1947. 

Maj. William Leonard Saunders, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from May 19, 1947. 

Maj. Emil Pasolli, Jr., Pield Artillery (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
May 31, 1947. 

Maj. Harold Albert Buck, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 4, 1947. 

Maj. George Spence Wise, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Maj. Wallace Howard Hastings, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Emerson Leroy Cummings, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Earle Everard Partridge, Air Corps 
(temporary major general), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Donald Charles Hill, Corps of Engi- 
neers (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947, 

Maj. Benjamin Schultz Mesick, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947, 

Maj. Reginald Langworthy Dean, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Merrow Egerton Sorley, Corps of En- 
gineers (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Philip Robison Garges, Corps of En- 
gineers (temporary. colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. George Dakin Crosby, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Arthur Gilbert Trudeau, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary brigadier general), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

XMaj. John Held Riepe, Cavalry (temporary 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Emerson Charles Itschner, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Ernest Orrin Lee, Finance Depart- 
ment (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Howard Ker, Corps of Engineers (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947 


Maj. Charles Day Palmer, Field Artillery 
(temporary brigadier general), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Herbert Davis Vogel, Corps of En- 
gineers (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Fremont Swift Tandy, Corps of En- 
gineers (temporary colonel), with rank from 


June 12, 1947. 


Maj. Emil John Peterson, Corps of En- 
gineers (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Gordon Edmund Textor, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Everett Chalmers Wallace, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary Heutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 


1947 


Maj. Vernum Charles Stevens, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Otis McCormick, Infantry (temporary 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Wendell Blanchard, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Thomas Du Val Roberts, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Clinton Frederick Robinson, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major general), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Frederic Allison Henney, Corps of En- 
gineers (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. David Jerome Ellinger, Air 
( en colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Leonard Lawrence Bingham, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Joseph Peter Shumate, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. John Ismert Hincke, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947, 

Maj. Raymond Thomas Beurket, Chemical 
Corps (temporary colonel) with rank from 
June 12, 1947, 

Maj. Heyward Bradford Roberts, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Charles George Meehan, Cavalry 
N colonel), with rank from June 

Maj. Victor Allen Conrad, Signal Corps 
Ceres colonel), with rank from June 

, 1947. 

Maj. Robin Bernard Pape, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary brigadier general), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Harry Jordan Theis, Cavalry (tempo- 
rary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Amel Thomas Leonard, Pield Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Clyde Massey, Quartermaster Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Bruce Woodward Bidwell, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Robert Ward Berry, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary brigadier general), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Harry Van Wyk, Field Artillery (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947, 

Maj. Glenn Bruce McConnell, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. William Howard Arnold, Infantry 
(temporary major general), with rank from 
June 12 1947. à 
Maj. Raymond Hendley Coombs, Ordnance 

t (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Wellington Alexander Samouce, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Francis Elmer Kidwell, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Eugene Barber Ely, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Leslie Earl Simon, Ordnance Depart- 
ment (temporary colonel) with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Charles Trueman Lanham, Infantry 
(tem brigadler general), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Richard Warburton Stephens, Infan- 
try (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Edwin Henry Harrison, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Cary Judson King, Jr., Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 
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Maj. Lawrence Russell Dewey, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947, 

Maj. Ralph Irvin Glasgow, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Wilbur Kincaid Noel, Judge Advocate 
General’s Department (temporary colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Jesse Bernard Wells, Cavalry (tempo- 
rary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 
Maj. Cecil Ernest Henry, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. George Anthony Bicher, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Harold Phineas Gard, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. William Lloyd Richardson, Air Corps 

(temporary brigadier general), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 
Maj. Andrew Allison Frierson, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), With rank from June 
12, 1947. 5 
Maj. Ovid Thomason Forman, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Charles Raeburne Landon, Adjutant 
General’s Department (temporary colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. George Wesley Palmer, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Ernest August Merkle, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Carl William Albert Raguse, Cavalry 
5 colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Earl Mattice, Infantry (temporary 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. James Stewart Willis, Signal 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Frank Jay Thompson, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Augustine Davis Dugan, Cavalry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Clarence Everett Rothgeb, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Marcus Butler Stokes, Jr., Pield Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Prancis Marion Day, Field Artillery 
3 colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. William Herbert Schaefer, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Clarence William Bennett, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Gordon Byrom Rogers, Cavalry (tem- 
pory colonel), with rank from June 12, 

Maj. Peter Wesley Shunk, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. James Frederick Howell, Jr., Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Russell Layton Mabie, Field Artillery 
{temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. William John Eyerly, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947, 

Maj. Murray Bradshaw Crandall, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. William Joseph Reardon, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Charles Lanier Dasher, Jr., Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 
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Maj. Sanford Joseph Goodman, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Gerald Goodwin Gibbs, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

X Maj. George William Busbey, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Haydon Lemaire Boatner, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947, 

Maj. Cary Brown Hutchinson, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Clarence Keith Darling, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 


12, 1947. 

Maj. Winfield Moores, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Perry William Brown, Pield 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

James Edward Moore, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Silas Woodson Hosea, Infantry, with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Stephen Stanley Koszwski, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. John Clair Smith, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Peter Conover Hains 3d, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. George Edmund Young, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947, 

X Maj. Ricardo Poblete, Philippine Scouts 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947, f 


Maj. Richard Emmel Nugent, Air Corps - 


(temporary brigadier general), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Walter Allen Buck, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. John Phillips Kirkendall, Air Corps 
( colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Vonna Fernleigh Burger, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Charles Dwelle Daniel, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Cleland Charles Sibley, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. James Edward McGraw, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Robert Roy Selway, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. John Gilbert Moore, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12. 
1947. 

Maj. Edward Lynn Andrews, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. James Grafton Anding, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Darwin Denison Martin, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Joseph Rogers Burrill, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Leslie Alfred Skinner, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. John Alfred McComsey, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947, 
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Maj. Howard Everett Kessinger, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Francis Edwin Gillette, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Albert Kellogg Stebbins, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Washington Mackey Ives, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Richard Givens Prather, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Douglas Byron Smith, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Robert Edward Cullen, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department (temporary colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Samuel Glenn Conley, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Stephen Wilson Ackerman, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Charles Hunter Coates, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Frank Glover Trew, Signal Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947, 

Maj. William Henry Kendall, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Robert Wells Harper, Air Corps (tem- 
porary major general), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Augustus Jerome Regnier, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Howard McNath Turner, Air Corps 
(temporary major general), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

- Maj. Willard Koehler Liebel, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Oliver Malcolm Barton, Pield Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Bjarne Furuholmen, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Charles Pelot Summerall, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Thomas George McCulloch, Finance 
Department (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Leonard Henry Rodieck, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. John Harry Stadler, Jr., Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 

947. 

Maj. Louis Chadwick Friedersdorff, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. John Lyman Hitchings, Cavalry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Kenneth Crawford Strother, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. George Alvin Millener, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Daniel Francis Healy, Jr., Quartermas- 
ter Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. George Hinkle Steel, Air Corps (tem- 
70 colonel), with rank from June 12, 

Maj. Russell Andrew Baker, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 

Maj. Frank Smith Kirkpatrick, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. George Walter Vaughn, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12 1947. 
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Maj. Paul Cooper, Infantry (temporary 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Laurence Knight Ladue, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947, 

Maj. Logan Carroll Berry, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Onto Price Bragan, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Robert Joseph McBride, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Charles Ward Van Way, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Harry Dillon McHugh, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. William Harry Bertsch, Jr., Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Gerald Jay Reid, Field Artillery (tem- 
pgrary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947, 

Maj. Edward Higgins White, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. i 

Maj. James William Clyburn, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. David Griffith Erskine, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Armistead Davis Mead, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj Albert Newton Stubblebine, Jr. 
Quartermaster Corps (temporary colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Charles Harold Royce, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Paul Albert Pickhardt, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Oswaldo de la Rosa, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. William Olmstead Eareckson, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. William Leo Coughlin, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. William Thaddeus Sexton, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Henry Coates Burgess, Infantry (tem- 


porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 


Maj. George Edmund Wrockloff, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Frederick Raymond Keeler, Adjutant 
General's Department (temporary lieutenant 


. colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 


Maj. Charles Edward Hart, Field Artillery 
(temporary brigadier general), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Kenneth Negley Decker, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Edward Amedee Chazal, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 5 


Maj. Thomas Allen Jennings, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Rupert Davidson Graves, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. Mark Edward Smith, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 


Maj. John Gillespie Hill, Infantry (tempo- 
rary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947, 

Maj. Joseph Massaro, Field (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 
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Maj. Wolcott Kent Dudley, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), With rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. James Barry Kraft, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Ma] Andrew Suter Gamble, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Howard Jehu John, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Maj. John Reynolds Hawkins, Air 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 


Maj. Earl Lynwood Scott, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Andrew Paul Foster, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Emil Lenzner, Signal Corps (tempo- 
rary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Hobart Amory Murphy, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. William Henry Maglin, Infantry (tem- 
fas colonel), with rank from June 12, 


Maj. Ralph Emanuel Fisher, Air Corps 
r colonel), with rank from June 12, 

Maj. William Samuel Triplet, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. George Winfered Smythe, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. John Harold Claybrook, Cavalry (tem- 
poy colonel), with rank from June 12, 


Maj. Jesse Thomas Traywick, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Howard Alexander Malin, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. John Archer Elmore, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947, 


Maj. John Wesley Ramsey, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Francis John Graling, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 132, 


XMaj. James Pierce Hulley, Infantry (tem- 
pegs colonel), with rank from June 12, 

Maj. Samuel Waynne Smithers, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Ralph Arthur Koch, Finance Depart- 
ment (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

XMaj. Kenneth Rector Bailey, Infantry 
{temporary lieutenant colonel) with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Lucien Francis Wells, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. George Patrick O'Neill, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

XMaj. Richard Tonkin Mitchell, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Samuel Henry Fisher, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Dennis Milton Moore, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Clark Norace Bailey, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 


Maj. Clyde Davis Eddleman, Infantry 


. (temporary brigadier general), with rank 


from June 12, 1947. 
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Maj. Sarratt Thaddeus Hames, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Virgil Rasmuss Miller, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. James Somers Stowell, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. George Emmert Elliott, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Henry Isaac Kiel, Infantry (tempo- 
rary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Daniel Harrison Hundley, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Jacob Robert Moon, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Thomas Harrison Allen, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Raymond Rodney Robins, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Maj. Peter Sather, Jr., Field Artillery (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Frank Faron Carpenter, Jr., Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Ralph Parker Eaton, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947, 

Maj. Robert Carlyle Andrews, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

X Maj. Noah Mathew Brinson, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947, 

Maj. Jean Dorbant Scott, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Ovid Oscar Wilson, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Maj. Martin Frank Hass, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947, 

Maj. Cornelius Walter Cousland, Air 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

X Maj. Raleigh Raymond Hendrix, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 14, 1947. 

Maj. Howard Donald Criswell, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Robert McLeod, Jr., Chemi- 
cal Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Glenn Newman, Coast Artillery Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
15, 1947. 

Maj. Charles Edward Shepherd, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
irom June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Walker Wesley Holler, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary colonel), with rank 
trom June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Malin Craig, Jr., Field Artillery (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 15, 
1947. 

Maj. Samuel Howard Morrow, Air 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 15, 
1947. 

Maj. Vern Walbridge, Coast Artillery Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 15, 
1947. 

Maj. Joris Bliss Rasbach, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 15, 
1947, 

Maj. Leonard Marion Johnson, Chemical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Chester Archibald Rowland, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Louis Bernard Rutte, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 15, 
1947. 
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Maj. Nunez Christian Pilet, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 15, 
1947, 

Maj. Stephen Smith Hamilton, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 15, 
1947. 

Maj. Farris Newton Latimer, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Carl Joseph Crane, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 15, 
1947. 

Maj. John Douglas Salmon, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Raymond Dishmann Palmer, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 15, 
1947. 

Maj. Murray Eberhart McGowan, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel) with rank 
from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Thomas Clagett Wood, Jr., Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. George Henry Decker, Infantry (tem- 
porary major general), with rank from June 
15, 1947. 

Maj. Conrad Lewis Boyle, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
15, 1947. 

Maj. Edward Joseph O'Neill, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
15, 1947. 

Maj. Robert Reinhold Martin, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
15, 1947. 

Maj. John Perry Willey, Cavalry (tempo- 
rary colonel), with rank from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. John Vogler Tower, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 15, 
1947. 

Maj. George Edward Isaacs, Adjutant Gen- 
eral's Department (temporary colonel), with 
rank from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Harold Francis Chrisman, Finance 
Department (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. George Cooper Reinhardt, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. William Joseph Bradley, Cavalry 
(temporery colonel), with rank from June 
15, 1947. 

Maj. Clark Louis Ruffner, Cavalry (tempo- 
rary major general), with rank from June 15, 
1947. 

Maj. Ridgely Gaither, Infantry (temporary 
brigadier general), with rank from June 15, 
1947, 

Maj. Earl William Aldrup, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Conrad Gordon Follansbee, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 15, 1947. 

Maj. John Henry Sampson, Jr., Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 16, 1947. 

Maj. August Edward Schanze, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
15, 1947. 

Maj. Howard Eugene Engler, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
15, 1947. 

Maj. Thomas Adams Doxey, Jr., Chemical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 15, 1947. 

Maj. William Donald Old, Air Corps (tem- 
porary major general), with rank from June 
15, 1947. 

Maj. Andral Bratton, Quartermaster Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
15, 1947. 

Maj. Harold Mills Manderbach, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. George Laurence Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Harold Witte Uhrbrock, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 15, 1947. 
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Maj. Raymond Charles Lane, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Sheldon Perkins McNickle, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Harold George Peterson, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 15, 
1947. 

Maj. George Francis Schulgen, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general), with rank 
from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Otto Paul Weyland, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary major general), with rank from June 15, 
1947. 


Maj. Frank Riley Loyd, Infantry (tempo- 
rary lieutenant colonel), with rank from June 
15, 1947. 

Maj. Harry William Miller, Cavalry (tempo- 
rary colonel), with rank from June 15, 1947. 

Maj. Sheldon Brightwell Edward, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
15, 1947. 

Maj. Clarence Steven Thorpe, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
15, 1947. 

Maj. Wilfred Joseph Paul, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 15, 
1947. 


Maj. Glenn L. Davasher, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 15, 
1947. 

Maj. Charles Stowe Stodter, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 15, 
1947. 

Maj. William Hamner Piper Purdin, Adju- 
tant General’s Department, with rank from 
June 19, 1947. 

Maj. William Frederick Schwelkert, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 23, 1947. 

Maj. Curtis Leigh Varner, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 30, 1947. 

Maj. Lewis Dewey Erwin, Infantry (tempo- 
rary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
July 16, 1947. 

Maj. Lewis Ebenezer Perry, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from July 24, 1947. 
To be majors 

Capt. Royal Oscar Nunamaker, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 4, 1947. 

Capt. Briard Poland Johnson, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from February 7, 1947. 

Capt. Metticus Walter May, Jr., Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 7, 1947. 

Capt. George Alexander Bridgers, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from February 7, 1947. 

Capt. Cornelius Burton e, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from February 8, 1947. 

Capt. Algene Earl Key, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary colonel), with rank from February 8, 
1947. 

Capt. Vardell Edwards Nesmith, Adjutant 
General's Department (temporary major), 
with rank from February 9, 1947. 

Capt. Jerome Lyon Spurr, Corps of Engi- 
neers (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from February 10, 1947. 

Capt. John Henry Heil, Jr., Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from February 16, 1947. 

Capt. Frederic Gerald Bryan, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 17, 1947. 

Capt. Benjamin Albert Lentz, Quartermas- 
ter Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
February 19, 1947. 

Capt. Russel Orville Harris, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
February 19, 1947. 

Capt. William Sewall Jones, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
February 22, 1947. 
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Capt, Claude Everett Reitzel, Jr., Judge 
Advocate General's Department (temporary 
lieutenant colonel), with rank from Febru- 
ary 23, 1947. 

Capt. Stoessel Smythe Barksdale, Chemical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from February 24, 1947. 

Capt. Samuel Greenberry Kelly, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from February 25, 1947. 

Capt. Harolde Turner Loftin, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from March 3, 1947. 

Capt. Thomas Greenleaf Boardman, Infan- 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from March 8, 1947. 

Capt. Herman Andrew Edgerly Jones, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from March 10, 1947. 

Capt. Gordon McTavish Johnson, Adjutant 
General's Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from March 11, 1947. 

Capt. Kelly Leo Brazier, Finance Depart- 
ment (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from March 16, 1947. 

Capt. Abram Ladue Whipple, Jr., Judge 
Advocate General’s Department, with rank 
from March 19, 1947. 

Capt. Howard Raymond Whittaker, Ord- 
nance Department (temporary major), with 
rank from March 20, 1947. 

Capt. Howard Hillman Hasting, Judge 
Advocate General’s Department (temporary 
lieutenant colonel), with rank from March 
23, 1947. 

Capt. John Maurice Henderson, Jr., Ord- 
mance Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from March 27, 1947. 

Capt. Charles Dahl Farr, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from March 27, 
1947. 

Capt. Richard Alonzo Warner, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from March 
28, 1947. 

Capt. Harold Dean Shrader, Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department (temporary lieu- 
tenant colonel), with rank from April 1, 1947. 

Capt. Andrew Thomas McAnsh, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from April 
6, 1947. 

Capt. Robert Joseph Martin, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from April 9, 1947. 

Capt. Harold Carlos Rowe, Quartermaster 
Corps, with rank from April 11, 1947. 

Capt. Frank George Wise, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from April 11, 1947. 

Capt. Willie Carl McMillion, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from April 12, 1947. 

Capt. Wilfred Bailey Ashworth, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from April 12, 1947. 

Capt. William Preston Nuckols, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from April 
13, 1947. 

Capt. Karl Clifford Hansen, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
April 13, 1947. 

Capt. Arthur Lloyd Selby, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
April 17, 1947. 

Capt. James Edward Reilly, Chemical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from April 18, 1947. 

Capt. Robert Sebastian Drake, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from April 20, 1947. 

Capt. Ernest Entler Smith, Adjutant Gen- 
1 Department, with rank from April 29, 

Capt. Richard D. Boerem, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from April 29, 1947. 

Capt. John Greaves Bennett, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from May 1, 1947. 

Capt. Clarence Oswald Gilly, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from May 1, 1947. 
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Capt. Gage Henry Spies, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from May 3, 1947. 

Capt. Lester Harold Gallogly; Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from May 5, 1947. 

Capt. Carroll B. Henderson, Cavalry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
May 5, 1947. 

Capt. Francis Copass Bowen, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from May 5, 1947. 

Capt. Gerald Hoyle, Air Corps (temporary 
colonel), with rank from May 8, 1947. 

Capt. Jarrer Vincent Crabb, Air Corps (tem- 
porary brigadier general), with rank from 
May 8, 1947. 

Capt. Tom William Scott, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from May 8, 1947. 

Capt. John Hubert Davies, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from May 8, 
1947. 

Capt. Edwin William Rawlings, Air Corps 
(temporary major general), with rank from 
May 8, 1947. 

Capt. Julius Kahn Lacey, Air Corps (tem- 
porary brigadier general), with rank from 
May 8, 1947. 

Capt. George Frank McGuire, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from May 8, 
1947. 

Capt. Oliver Stanton Picher, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from May 8, 
1947. 

Capt. Minthorne Woolsey Reed, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from May 8, 
1947. 3 

Capt. Morley Frederick Slaght, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from May 8, 
1947. 

Capt. Roy Dale Butler, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary colonel), with rank from May 8, 1947. 

* Capt. Berkeley Everett Nelson, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from May 8, 
1947. 

X Capt. Archibald Johnston Hanna, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from May 8, 
1947. 

Capt. Richard August Grussendorf, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
May 8, 1947. 

Capt. John Hiett Ives, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary colonel), with rank from May 8, 1947. 

Capt. Frederick Earl Calhoun, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from May 8, 
1947. 


Capt. Carl Ralph Feldmann, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from May 8, 
1947. 


Capt. Robert Goodwin Youngblood, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary major), with 
rank from May 14, 1947. 

Capt. John Richard Gee, Air Corps (tem- 

lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
May 15, 1947. 
Capt. James Craig Barlow, air Corps (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
May 16, 1947. 

Capt. Willard Sanford Renshaw, Adjutant 
General’s Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from May 18, 1947. 

Capt. Anson Day Marston, Corps of Engi- 
neers (temporary colonel), with rank from 
May 20, 1947. 

Capt. Robert Van Gorder Dunn, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from May 22, 
1947. 

Capt. Frank Rockwell Swoger, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from May 24, 1947. 

Capt. Marshall Gordon Lassek, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from May 25, 1947. 

Capt. Roger McKeene Page, Jr., Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from May 26, 1947. 

Capt. Folkey Lauretz Johnson, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from May 27, 1947. 
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Capt. John Thomas Cox, Air Corps (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
May 28, 1947. t 

Capt. James Wilson Holsinger, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
May 28, 1947. 

Capt: Marvin White Ludington, Judge Ad- 
vocate General's Department (temporary 
lieutenant colonel), with rank from May 29, 
1947. : 

Capt. Charles Pelman Crosby, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary lieutenant colo- 
nel), with rank from June 2, 1947, 
xCapt. Howard Thomas McCone, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from June 3, 1947. 

Capt. William Edward Murphy, Jr., Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from June 4, 1947. 

Capt. Theodore Burgess Freeman, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Capt. Paul Frailey Yount, Corps of En- 
gineers (temporary brigadier general), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. William Arnold Carter, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. William Whipple, Corps of Engineers 
(temporary colonel), with rank from 12 June 
1947. 

Capt. Ralph Powell Swofford, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. Paul Ernest Ruestow, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. Philip Frederick Kromer, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Clement Van Beuren Sawin, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. LeRoy Bartlett, Jr., Corps of Engin- 
eers (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Emil Fred Klinke, Corps of Engineers 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947, 

Capt. George Fletcher Schlatter, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. : 

Capt. Edward Fenlon Kumpe, Corps of En- 
gineers (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Robert Lynn Lancefield, Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Department (temporary 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Clarence Harvey Gunderson, Chemi- 
cal Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Oscar Benjamin Beasley, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Robert William Porter, Jr., Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. John Henderson Dudley, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Albert Eugene Dennis, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. William Herschel Allen, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Howard Monroe McCoy, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. Carl Henry Fernstrom, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Charles William Haas, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. Hubert duBois Lewis, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Charles Lee Heitman, Jr., Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 


1947 


Capt. Louis Theilmann Heath, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Albert Joseph Mandelbaum, Signal 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Andrew Pick O’Meara, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. € 

Capt. Robert Jefferson Wood, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Aubrey Kenneth Dodson, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. Mark Edward Bradley, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. Philip Campbell Wehle, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Wiley Duncan Ganey, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. George Clifford Duehring, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Francis Frederick Uhrhane, Signal 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Charles Granville Dodge, Cavairy 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. Herbert Voivenelle Mitchell, Infan- 
try (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Thetus Cayce Odom, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Capt. Alexander Graham Stone, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Jacquard Hirshorn Rothschild, 
Chemical Corps (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Stuart Francis Crawford, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Walter Campbell Sweeney, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Henry Bing Kunzig, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Keith Hartman Ewbank, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Thomas Irwin Edgar, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

x Capt. Frank Kowalski, Jr., Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Capt. Hamilton Hawkins Howze, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. Robert Highman Booth, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Arthur Leonard Fuller, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Winfield Wilber Sisson, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Maximiano Saqui Janairo, Philip- 
pine Scouts (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Morris John Lee, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 
* Capt. John Joseph MacFarland, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Wendell Holmes Langdon, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. Harry Raymond Boyd, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Samuel Lynn Morrow, Jr., Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 
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Capt. Albert Watson, 2d Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Capt, Franklin Fearing Wing, Jr., Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. James Owen Curtis, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Capt. Phillips Waller Smith, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Alva Rivista Fitch, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Joseph Henry Twyman, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Percy Howard Brown, Jr., Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Paul Clark, Jr., Field Artillery (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Edward Sedgwick Berry, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. David Hodge Baker, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 
xCapt. Albert Everett Harris, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. James Sylvester Sutton, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. James Theopold Darrah, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Roy Ernest Lindquist, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. Sidney Clay Wooten, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 
x Capt. Robert Edwin Cron, Jr., Corps of En- 
gineers (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Ross Thatcher Sampson, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. William Henry Sterling Wright, 
Cavalry (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Archibald William Stuart, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Capt. Willis Almeron Perry, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. John Frank Greco, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Alden Pugh Taber, Ordnance Depart- 
ment (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. ad 

Capt. Charles Joseph Odenweller, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Neal Edwin Ausman, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Capt. George Goodrell Garton, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947, 

Capt. Robert Louis Brunzell, Field Artillery, 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Aubrey Dewitt Smith, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Barksdale Hamlett, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 


Capt. Brainard Spencer Cook, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Capt. Troup Miller, Jr., Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. William Ewing Grubbs, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. William Dole Eckert, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 
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Capt. Frederick Reginla Weber, Infantry. 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. O'Neill Keren Kane, Cavalry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Arthur Carey Peterson, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Harold Eugene Brooks, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Paul Arthur Roy, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947, 

Capt. William Henry Harris, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Tom Robert Stoughton, Infantry 
W colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Capt. Thomas Weldon Dunn, Field Artillery 
í 5 colonel), with rank from June 12, 

47. 

Capt. Adam Andrew Koscielniak, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. John Brazelton Fillmore Dice, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Millard Lewis, Air Corps (temporary 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Othel Rochelle Deering, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 2 

Capt. James Frederick Ammerman, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. John Chesley Kilborn, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. William Naille Taylor, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. Frederick Dwight Atkinson, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. William Warner Harris, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. Carl Amandus Brandt, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Frederick Gardner Crabb, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Buford Russell Nyquist, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. John Charles Hayden, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Robert Allen Ports, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Roderick Leland Carmichael, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary lieutenant colo- 
nel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Carl Irven Hutton, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. George Wareham Gibbs, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Arthur Cleveland Goodwin, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947, 

Capt. Roy Whitman Muth, Chemical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Harold Lester Smith, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Capt. Jaromir Jan Pospisil, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Richards Montgomery Bristol, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 
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Capt. Edward Irving Sachs, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Samuel Philbrick Kelley, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Norman Ray Burnett, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

Capt. Charles Lind Olin, Signal Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947, 

Capt. Samuel Roth, Infantry (temporary 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Eugene Anthony Kenny, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Capt. John Livingood Pauley, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Frank Theodore Folk, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Richard Joseph O'Keefe, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947, 

Capt. Carleton Merritt Clifford, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Howard Walter Quinn, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Raymond Charles Brisach, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12. 1947. 

Capt. Charley Paul Eastburn, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Clifton Donald Blackford, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Ephraim Melmoth Hampton, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 
xCapt. Thomas Ferguson Wall, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Jack Griffin Pitcher, Air (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. James Sawyer Luckett, Infantry, 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Capt. Myron Albert Quinto, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Joseph Arthur Miller, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 
Capt. Ned Dalton Moore, Infantry (tempo- 
rary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Christian Hudgins Clarke, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Thomas Mifflin, Infantry (temporary 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

X Capt. Daniel Russell Taylor, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. James Knox Wilson, Jr., Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Francis Joseph Corr, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Capt. Kurt Martin Landon, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Gerry Leonard Mason, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

Capt. Hubern Paul Dellinger, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 


Capt. Daniel Anderson Cooper, Air 
id colonel), with rank from June 12, 

Capt. Theodore Roberts Kimpton, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. John Simpson Guthrie, Infantry 
8 colonel), with rank from June 12, 

Capt. Allan Duard MacLean, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 
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Capt. Richard Cloyd Parker, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Howard Russell Moore, Adjutant Gen- 
eral's Department (temporary colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. James Lowell Richardson, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Eli Stevens, Infantry (temporary 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Jacob Samuel Sauer, Infantry (tem- 
3 colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947, 

X Capt. Joseph Eakens James, Jr., Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Charles Edward Beauchamp, Infan- 
try (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Paul Aloysius Chalmers, Infantry 
\ ee colonel), with rank from June 12, 

7. 


Capt. Sory Smith, Air Corps (temporary 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

x Capt. Henry Estil Royall, Infantry (tempo- 
rary colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Jasper Joseph Riley, Jr., Infantry 
e major), with rank from June 12, 

Capt. Theodore Francis Bogart, Infantry 
. colonel), with rank from June 12, 

Capt. Thad Adolphus Broom, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Walter Edwin Ahearn, Finance De- 
partment (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Paul Russell Weyrauch, Field Ar- 
tiller’ (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947, 

Capt, Morton Elmer Townes, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. James McKay Emigh, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Fred Joseph Delmore, Chemical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

Capt. Maurice Anthony Peerenboom, Chem- 
ical Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from June 13, 1947. 

Capt. Jesse Donald Bell, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 14, 1947. 

x Capt. Carl Sharrai Brandner, Adjutant Gen- 
eral's Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from June 15, 1947. 

Capt. Charles Seawell Paullin, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 16, 1947. 

Capt. William Duncan Stenhouse, Air Corps 
(enparar colonel), with rank from June 17, 

Capt. Elvin Freestone Maughan, Air Corps 
( ee colonel), with rank from June 18, 

Capt. LaRue Maxwell Edelen, Infantry 
rr! major), with rank from June 20, 

Capt. Frank Clarke Newlon, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 26, 1947, 

Capt. Robert Beryl Wilson, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary major), with rank from 
June 26, 1947, 

Capt. Cleo Forrest Peterson, Air 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 27, 1947. 

Capt. Robert Collis Smith, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 27, 1947. 

Capt, Frank Leonidas Hickisch, Adjutant 
General’s Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from June 29, 1947. 

Capt. Lyman Francis Stangel, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 30, 1947. 
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Capt. Eugene Harmon Cocanougher, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 7, 1947, 

Capt. William Elam Eckles, Cavalry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
July 7, 1947. 

* Capt. Robert Chatham Woods, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from July 10, 1947. 

Capt. Robert Fitzpatrick Wilson, Signal 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
July 11, 1947. 

Capt. William Patrick Berkeley, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 13, 1947. 

Capt. George Walton Peterson, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 16, 1947. 

Capt. Samuel Stanford Wolf, Quartermas- 
ter Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
July 16, 1947. 

x Capt. Daniel Aloysius O'Connor, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from July 17, 1947. 

Capt. William Clemens Pritchard, Field 
Artillery (temporary major), with rank from 
July 19, 1947. 

Capt. Clarence O. Brunner, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 22, 1947. P 

Capt. Howard Coleman, Ordnance Depart- 
ment (temporary major), with rank from 
July 22, 1947. 

Capt. Frederic William Cornelius Ledeboer, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from July 23, 1947. 

Capt. John David Howe, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary colonel), with rank from July 24, 1947. 

Capt. Robert Guy Haines, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 25, 1947. 

Capt. Joseph Caccavajo Boyer, Adjutant 
General’s Department (temporary colonel), 
with rank from July 27, 1947. 

Capt. Herbert Lucian Scofield, Signal Corps 
(tem lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 27, 1947. 

Capt. Carl Peter Schneider, Ordnance De- . 
partment (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from July 28, 1947. 

Capt. Walter Bernard Yeager, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 30, 1947. 

Capt. Henry Craig Kerlin, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 30, 1947. 

Capt. George Brice Sumner, Corps of Engi- 
neers (temporary lleutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 30, 1947. 


To be captains 


X First Lt. Virgil Floyd Fairfax, Chemical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
November 22, 1946. 

First Lt. Joseph Ambrus Thornton, Signal 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from December 24, 1946, 

First Lt. Virgil Henry Thornton, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from February 1, 1947. 

First Lt. Loren Frederick Stone, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary major), with rank from Feb- 
ruary 2, 1947. 

First Lt. Clarence William Hahn, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from February 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Dan Laws Smith 2d, Quartermas- 
ter Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
February 8, 1947. 

First Lt. Franklin Goodwyn Pruyn, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from February 4, 1947. 

First Lt. Cecil Hudson Fuller, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major), with rank from 
February 4, 1947. 

First Lt. William Robert Clark, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from February 5, 1947. 

First Lt. David Nelson Roper, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary major), with rank from Feb- 
ruary 7, 1947. 
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First Lt. Thomas Warner Burke, Infantry, 
with rank from February 7, 1947. 

First Lt. Walter George William Clatanoff, 
Air Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 7, 1947. 

First Lt. Lawrence Florian McCaffery, Air 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
February 8, 1947. 

First Lt. Raymond Walter Cassell, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from February 10, 1947. 

First Lt. John Clifton Dalrymple, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 10, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Lincoln McMackin, Infan- 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from February 10, 1947. 

XFirst Lt. Gerald Edmond Feidt, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from February 11, 1947. 

First Lt. Joseph Henry Botts, Quartermas- 
ter Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
February 11, 1947. 

First Lt. John Albert Geddes, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from February 11, 1947. 

First Lt. Vincent Camden Frisby, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 12, 1947. 

X First Lt, Edmonde Bernard Kelly, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert James Jagow, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 12, 1947. 

First Lt. William Perry Jones, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from February 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Alvin Berthold Auerbach, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Willard Paul McCrone, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Aldo Hector Bagnulo, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Francis James Loomis, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Edward Henry Dillon, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Jackson Graham, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Christian Hanburger, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Miles Howlett Thompson, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 12, 1947. 

First Lt. James Walter Sloat, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Karl Fred Eklund, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Howard James Lowe, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 12, 1947. 

First Lt, William Edward Leonhard, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Duane Butler, Air Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from February 
12, 1947. 

First Lt. William Nels Redling, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from February 14, 1947. 

First Lt. Frederick Joseph Lagasse, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo- 
nel), with rank from February 15, 1947. 

First Lt. Franklin Knapper Eberhard, 
Quartermaster Corps (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from February 17, 1947, 

First Lt. Edwin Hess Burba, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from February 18, 1947. 

First Lt. Edward Joseph Soulliere, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from February 22, 1917. 
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First Lt. George Washington Jones, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
February 22, 1947. 

First Lt. Harold Benjamin Mangold, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from February 23, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Merrill Rader, Ordnance 
Department (temporary major), with rank 
from February 25, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Alexander Post, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from Feb- 
ruery 25, 1947. 

First Lt. Robin Gloor Montgomery, Infan- 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from February 26, 1947. 

First Lt. Ernest Murray Cassell, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
February 26, 1947. 

First Lt. Clyde Fischer Townsend, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major), with rank 
from February 28, 1947. 

First Lt. James Austin Thetford, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from March 1. 1947. 

First Lt. John Armond Ulrich, Ordnance 
Department (temporary major), with rank 
from March 1, 1947. 

First Lt. Jeff F. Hollis, Cavalry (tempo- 
rary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
March 3, 1947. 

First Lt. William Hightower Smith, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from March 4, 1947. 

First Lt, Clarence Stenson Campbell, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major), with rank 
from March 4, 1947. 

First Lt. René Edward de Russy, Jr., Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary major), with 
rank from March 6, 1947 

First Lt. Joseph Willard Jarvis, Cavalry 
(temporary captain), with rank from March 
7. 1947. 

First Lt. Richard Frederick Jeffers, Infan- 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from March 7, 1947. 

First Lt. Paul Harry Scordas, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from March 8, 1947. 

First Lt. George Draughon Pace, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from March 8, 1947. A 

First Lt. John Allyn Ord, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from March 9, 1947. 

First Lt. Emerson Francis Hurley, Infantry 
(temporary major), with rank from March 9, 
1947. 


First Lt. Norman Douglas Janney, Air Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from March 9, 
1947. 


First Lt. Samuel Lake Clark, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from March 
9, 1947. 

First Lt. Joseph John Peot, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from March 10, 1947. 

First Lt. John Charles Hinchie, Chemical 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
March 10, 1947. 

First Lt. Howard William Lindsey, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from March 11, 1947. 

First Lt. Benjamin Rudisill Bush, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from March 11, 1947. 

First Lt. Edward Milton Miller, Finance 
Department (temporary major), with rank 
from March 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Judd McClelland Carrithers, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

First Lt. John Wilson Grant, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from March 13, 1947. 

First Lt. Curt Alden Remfrey, Ordnance 
Department (temporary major), with rank 
fram March 14, 1947. 

First Lt. David Lloyd Jones, Air Corps (tem- 


porary major), with rank from March 15, 
1947 


First Lt. Lewis Newell Shaffer, Field Artil- 
lery, with rank from March 17, 1947. 
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First Lt. William Donald Eister, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from March 19, 1947. 

First Lt. Carl Robert Yost, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from March 20, 1947. 

First Lt. William Fredric Rader, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from March. 21, 1947. 

First Lt. Jack Clement Pittsford, Quarters 
master Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from March 21, 1947. 

First Lt. Emmett Murchison ‘Tally, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
March 23, 1947. 

First Lt. Estil Lee Hamill, Air Corps (tem- 
paez captain), with rank from March 23, 


First Lt. Cornelius Michael Schmelzle, 
sn Corps, with rank from March 24, 

First Lt. Cleo Elwin Morrison, Air Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from March 
24. 1947. 

First Lt. Albert Charles Davies, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from March 
25, 1947. 

First Lt. Gerald Otto Jacobs, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
March 25, 1947. 

First Lt. Floyd J. Gudgel, Air Corps (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
March 26, 1947. 

First Lt. George Edward Larsen, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from March 26, 1947, 

First Lt. Robert John Tolly, Field Artillery 
(temporary captain), with rank from March 
27, 1947. 

First Lt. Waldemar Martin Mueller, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from March 28, 1947. 

First Lt. Douglas Richard Smith, Air Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from March 
28, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Joseph Payne, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from 29 March 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Lawrence Prahl, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from March 30, 1947. 

First Lt. Lawrence Pierce Jacobs, Signal 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from March 31, 1947. 

First Lt. Russell Biglow Sell, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary major), with rank 
from April 1, 1947. 

First Lt. Albert William Albrecht, Field 
Artillery (temporary major), with rank from 
April 2, 1947. 

First Lt. Edwin William Weissman, Infan- 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from April 2, 1947. 

First Lt. Harry Francis Lambert, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from April 4, 1947. 

First Lt. Cecil Harold Davidson, Quarter- 
master corps (temporary lieutenant colonel, 
with rank from April 5, 1947, 

First Lt. Perry Benjamin Priest, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from April 6, 1917. 

First Lt. William Henry Considine, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from April 7, 1947. 

First Lt. Edward Raciene Mason, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from April 8, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Elmer Wright, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major), with rank 
from April 8, 1947. 

First Lt. Harold Boyd Benedict, Ordnance - 
Department (temporary major), with rank 
from April 9, 1947. 

First Lt. Frederick William Richards, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from April 9, 1947. 

First Lt. Francis Merle Vaughn, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from April 10, 1947, 
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First Lt. Albert Lewis Tait, Field Artillery 
(temporary major), with rank from April 
12, 1947. 

First Lt. Leonidas George Gavalas, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel), with rank 
from April 13, 1947. 

First Lt. James Sylvester Dunn, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary captain), with 
rank from April 13, 1947. 

First Lt. Arnold Clifford Gilliam, Quarter- 
master (temporary lieutenant colo- 
nel), with rank from April 16, 1947. 

First Lt. James Wells Utterback, Finance 
Department (temporary major), with rank 
from April 16, 1947. 

First Lt. Sydney Emil Sacerdote, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from April 17, 1947. 

First Lt. Lonnie Elwyn Martin, Air Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from April 17, 
1947. 

First Lt. Gerald D. Shepherd, Pield Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from April 17, 1947. 

First Lt. Albert Oliver Chittenden, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain), with 
rank from April 17, 1947. 

First Lt. Arthur Leverett Sanford, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo- 
nel), with rank from April 17, 1947. 

First Lt. Haviland Arthur Neil Connolly, 
Infantry (tem lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from April 19, 1947. 

First Lt. Frederick Herren Sherwood, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from April 20, 1947. 

First Lt. Edward Jennings McKillips, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary major), with 
rank from April 22, 1947. 

First Lt. Louis Gershenau, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
April 23, 1947, 

First Lt. Edward Cockerill Walter, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from April 23, 1947. 

First Lt. John Mason Bigelow, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from April 
23, 1947. 

X First Lt. James Harold Jackson, Quarter- 
master (temporary major), with rank 
from April 24, 1947. 

First Lt. Richard Rhoda Roach, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
April 24, 1947. 

First Lt. John Henry Dougherty, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major), with rank 
from April 25, 1947. 

First Lt. Bruce William Gillanders, Air 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
April 25, 1947. 

First Lt. Kenneth William Copeland, Quar- 
termaster Corps, with rank from April 25, 
1947. 

First Lt. William McAmis Brown, Infantry 
(temporary major), with rank from April 26, 
1947. 

First Lt. Henry Frankel, Cavalry (temporary 
lieutenant colonel), with rank from April 27, 
1947. 

First Lt. William Melville Gold, Finance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from April 27, 1947. 

First Lt. George Francis Meyer, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary major), with rank from 
April 28, 1947. 

First Lt. Lloyd Woodrow Cassell, Finance 
Department (temporary major), with rank 
from April 28, 1947. 

First Lt. Milton Robert Blum, Finance 
Department (temporary Heutenant colonel), 
with rank from April 30, 1947. 

First Lt. Ernest Lee Janes, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
May 1, 1947. 

First Lt. William Perrow Moon, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary major), with rank from May 
2, 1947. 

First Lt. Sanford Holmes Kirkland, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from May 2, 1947. 
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First Lt. Paul Norman Harlow, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from May 3, 
1947. 

First Lt. Carl Edward Bledsoe, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from May 4, 1947. 

First Lt. Carl Edward Norris, Air Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from May 4, 
1947. 

First Lt. Erwin Gilbert Nilsson, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from May 4, 
1947. 

First Lt. George Marvin Frasor, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain), with rank from 
May 4, 1947. 

First Lt. Asa Ben Gibbs, Signal Corps (tem- 
porary major), with rank from May 6, 1947. 

First Lt. John Francis Coote, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
May 7, 1947. 

First Lt. Gustin Anthony Hess, Ordnance 
Department (temporary captain), with rank 
from Ma. 8, 1947. 

First Lt. Donald Vincent Smart, Infantry 
(temporary major), with rank from May 10, 
1947. 

First Lt. Lee Henry Kostora, Infantry (tem- 
porary major), with rank from May 11, 1947. 
First Lt. William Raymond Milburn, Chem- 
ical Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
May 11, 1947. 

First Lt. Dent Leroy Lay, Corps of Engi- 
neers (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from May 12, 1947. 

First Lt. John Lowe Parker, Air Corps (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
May 13, 1947. 

First Lt. William Clark Rogers, Ordnance 
Department (temporary major), with rank 
from May 15, 1947. 

First Lt. Lawrence Bruin Ocamb, Air 
(temporary colonel), with rank from May 19, 
1947. 

First Lt. Barney Driggs White, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from May 22, 1947. 

First Lt. Glen Avery Mounsey, Infantry 
(temporary major), with rank from May 22, 
1947. 

First. Lt. Roger Barton Payne, Air Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from May 24, 
1947. 

First Lt. Charles Phillips Brown, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary major), with rank from May 
24, 1947. 

First Lt. Clarence Leonard Humphrey, 
Quartermaster Corps (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from May 25, 1947. 

First Lt. James Orrin Beckwith, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
May 26, 1947. 

First Lt. Choice Randall Rucker, Infantry 
(temporary major), with rank from May 26, 
1947. 

First Lt. Luther William Burns, Air 


Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 


from May 27, 1947. 

First Lt. Richard Leofric Temple, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from May 27, 1947. 

First Lt. Harold Alvin Smith, Signal Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from May 28, 
1947. 


First Lt. James Alexander Gunn 3d, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from May 28, 1947. 

First Lt. Ralph Hunter Smith, Jr., Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from May 28, 1947. 

First Lt. William Frederick Lynch, Chemi- 
cal Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
May 28, 1947. ¢ 

First Lt. Robert Clendenin Leech, Ord- 
nance Department (temporary major), with 
rank from May 29, 1947. 

First Lt. Philip J. Teusink, Air Corps (tem- 
porary major), with rank from May 31, 1947. 

First Lt. Rafael Cleveland, Signal Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from May 31, ` 
1947. 
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First Lt. Robert Rives Taylor, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 1. 1947. 

First Lt. Melvin William Godshall, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from June 2, 1947. 

First Lt. Arthur Malcolm Clark, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 3, 1947. 

First Lt. James Earl Fantone, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from June 3, 
1947. 


First Lt. Helmer Marvin Grotte, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from June 5, 1947. 

First Lt. Frederick Alton Sturm, Finance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

First Lt. James Solon Moncrief, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 7, 1947. 

First Lt. Harry Raymond Tuebner, Field 
Artillery (temporary major), with rank from 
June 10, 1947. 

First Lt. Howard Lee Ralls, Jr., Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from June 10, 1947. 

First Lt. Arthur William Oberbeck, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. David Bennett Parker, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary Heutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. N 

First Lt. Frederick James Clarke, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary Heutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. X 

First Lt. Eugene, Joseph Stann, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary Heutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Jack Norman Donohew, Air Corps 
3 colonel), with rank from June 

First Lt. Pred Earl Ressegieu, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Francis Mitchim, Corps 
of Engineers (tem Heutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt, William Bayer Strandberg, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary Heutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Pirst Lt. Charles Moses McAfee, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with 2 from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Stanley Kuna, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Gerard Joseph Forney, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. John Dudley Stevenson, Air Corps 
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First Lt. Julian Vincent Sollohub, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Boes Hines, Field Artu- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Nils Olof Ohman, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

First Lt. George Lawrence Holcomb, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Edward Chandler Spaulding, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Peter Clarke Hyzer, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. James Stephen Barko, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary Ifeutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. William Ray Clingerman, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Hamilton William Fish, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 
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First Lt. Ellis Edmund Wilhoyt, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Lewis Register, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

* First Lt. Leigh Cole Fairbank, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Asher Burtis Robbins, Jr., Ord- 
nance Department (temporary colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

* First Lt. John Manning Cromelin, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. William Horace Lewis, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Frederick Otto Diercks, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. David Tice Griffin, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

* First Lt. Walter Eckman, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

First Lt. Giles Lincoln Evans, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Jay Alan Abercrombie, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel); 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Douglass Phillip Quandt, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. John Brockenbrough Randolph 
Hines, Field Artillery (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. William Noel Snouffer, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Richard Phillip Klocko, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Francis Seedlock, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. John Gamble Schermerhorn, 
Corps of Engineers (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Stanley Palmer, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Houghton Ross Hallock, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Noel Houk Ellis, Corps of En- 
gineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Eric Dougan, Corps of Engineers 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

First Lt. Jack West Chapman, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. George Henry Walker, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. George Joseph Murray, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Carlin Hamlin Whitesell, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Alexander Day Surles, Jr., Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

First Lt. Henry Alfred Byroade, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Carl Miller, Corps of En- 
gineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Walter Cinn DeBill, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. John Francis Batjer, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with with rank from June 
12, 1947. - 3 
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First Lt. Donald Wilt Shive, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Thomas Alexander Holdiman, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Perry Huston Eubank, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Kenneth Sayre Wade, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 

1947. 


First Lt. John Graham Zierdt, Infantry 
(temporary eolonel), with rank om June 12, 
1947. 


First Lt. Raymond William Rumph, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo- 
nel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. John Gordon Eriksen, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 

1947. 

First. Lt. Henry Mershon Spengler, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary colonel), with’ 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Elwyn Norman Kirsten, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Milton Harvey Clark, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Edgar John Ingmire, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert William Griffin, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

XFirst Lt. Harry Francis vanLeuven, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Richard Risley Barden, Air Corps 
{temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

First Lt. Edwin Allen Russell, Jr., Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Alfred Eugene Diamond, Signal 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947, 

First Lt. Paul Bates Whittemore, Signal 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Horace Greeley Davisson, Ord- 
nance Department (temporary colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Jamess Armitt Scott, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Wilbur Harvey Stratton, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

First Lt. Richard William Fellows, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. s 

First Lt. William George Easton, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo- 
nel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. George Franklin Leist, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. John Martin Cone, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Whiteford Carlisle Mauldin, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Edward Morris Lee, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Elmer Carl Blaha, Field Artillery 
(temporary major), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

First Lt. Bruce Keener Holloway, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

First Lt. James Haynes Reeves, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947, 

First Lt. John McMullan Gulick, Air Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 
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First Lt. Carlos Antonio Nadal, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Emmette Young Burton, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Maurice Arthur Preston, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Harley Fitzgerald, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Ivan Wilson McElroy, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

First Lt. William Kienle Horrigan, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. George Vernon Underwood, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Chester Lee Johnson, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Stuart O'Malley, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant col- 
onel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Alan Doane Clark, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 


First Lt. James Nixon Peale, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Hensey Herman, Air Corps 
8 colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

First Lt. William Wise Bailey, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Edgar Major Teeter, Quartermas- 
ter Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Daniel Allen Richards, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Edward Chrysostom David 
Scherrer, Cavalry (temporary lieutenant col- 
onel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Linscott Aldin Hall, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Thomas Charles Compton, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Arthur Harrison Wilson, Jr., Cav- 
alry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Oscar Baker Steely, Air Corps 
(temporary lleutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. (David Bearse Nye, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Thomas McGarey Metz, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Don Richard Ostrander, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 

947, 

First Lt. Thomas Denman Neier, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Albert Ollie Connor, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Stanley John Cherubin, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Meyer Arendt Edwards, Jr., Cav- 
alry (temporary major), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Clyde Gildart, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Fred Pierce Campbell, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
Tank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. James Early Norvell, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 
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First Lt. Robert Henry Stumpf, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. George Caldwell McDowell, Ord- 
nance Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. James Young Parker, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Joseph Brady Mitchell, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Sam Wilkerson Agee, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

First Lt. Robert Taylor 3d, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

First Lt. Wilbur Emmet Davis, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary major), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Lukas Ernest Hoska, Jr., Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Edward Marion Postlethwait, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Battle Malone Barksdale, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Martin Levering Green, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947, 

First Lt. Joseph Ludger Chabot, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. John Thomas Shields, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

First Lt. Luis Fernando Mercado, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Maurice Stegmaier, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary lieutenant colo- 
nel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

* First Lt. Maurice Wuchter Musgrave, Sig- 
nal Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Woodrow Wilson Stromberg, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947, 

First Lt. Harold Everett Marr, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Dan Cashemere Russell, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Cecil Himes, Cavalry (temporary 
lieutenant colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

First Lt. Curtis Raymond Low, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

First Lt, Joseph Harper Hodges, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Ferdinand Thomas Unger, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Walter Clem Conway, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. John Laurence Powers, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947, 

First Lt. Coy Lyman Curtis, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Richard Hilton Hackford, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Glen Young, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Max Shields George, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Edwin Borden Broadhurst, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 
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First Lt. Charles Bainbridge Westover, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. i 

First Lt. Carl Lawrence Lindquist, Signal 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Bernard Peter Major, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Richard Gates Williams, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Samuel Charles Gurney, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. John Hincks Montgomery, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Harvey Charles Dorney, Air Corps 
8 colonel), with rank from June 

, 1947. 

First Lt. James Robert Johnson, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. LeRoy Lutes, Jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947, 

First Lt, Robert Heber Van Volkenburgh, 
Jr., Field Artillery (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. George Maryan Maliszewski, In- 
fantry (temporary major), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

First Lt, James Samuel Brierley, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt, Charles Robert Meyer, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Conrad Henry Diehl, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Paul William Scheidecker, Ord- 
mance Department (temporary colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Oscar Gordon Kreiser, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Harry Walter Elkins, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. John Whitelaw Browning, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt, James John Cosgrove, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Besson, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947, 

First Lt. James Ferris Pearsall, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947, 

First Lt. Stanley Warren Connelly, Ord- 
nance Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Junious Harrison, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Kelsie Loomis Reaves, Infantry 
(temporary lleutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

X First Lt. William Emmett McDonald, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947, 

First Lt. Benjamin Franklin Taylor, In- 
fantry (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Sorrel Kennedy, Infantry 
ere major), with rank from June 12, 

First Lt. Ernest Hertel Laflamme, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

X First Lt. Jasper Newton Durham, Air Corps 
er ca colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947, 

First Lt. John Russell Ulricson, Air Corps 
3 colonel), with rank from June 

2, 1947. i 
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First Lt. Lawrence Augustus Spilman, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Kelton Seymour Davis, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. William Grover Hipps, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 


First Lt. John Randal Weikel, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Joseph George Focht, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Marshall Randolph Gray, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Parker Calvert, Infantry (tempo- 
rary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Victor Edward Sinclair, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

First Lt. Augustin Mitchell Prentiss, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Maxwell Awyn Tincher, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Thomas Clagett, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Bryan Coffield Arnold, Infantry 
3 major), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

First Lt. Carroll David Wood, Infantry 
(temporary Heutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Philip Delano Brant, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Delk McCorkle Oden, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

X First Lt. George Alexander McGee, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. William Dawes McKinley, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Walter Ralls Lawson, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Winfield Lee Martin, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947, 

First Lt. Woodrow William Dunlop, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

* First Lt. William Allen Dodds, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Kelley Benjamin Lemmon, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Kenneth Oliver Sanborn, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

XFirst Lt. Elery Martin Zehner, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. George Bidwell Sloan, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Arthur Kirkham Amos, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Carl Freeman Lyons, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Olen John Scaman, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. Bein 

First Lt. John Jarvis Tolson $d, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

X First Lt. Frederick John Dooley, Infantry 
(temporary Ifeutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 
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First Lt. John Huff Van Vliet, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Edwin Walter Richardson, Infan- 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. James Howard Skeldon, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Harold McDonald Brown, Signal 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. William Joseph Cain, Jr.,. Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. James Wilson Duncan, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Noel Ambrose Menard, Chemical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Malcolm Green, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

First Lt. Thomas Everett Powell, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Ephraim Foster Graham, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles William Stark, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1947. 

First Lt. William Barrett Travis, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. George Millard Simmons, Signal 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. George Russell Cole, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant. colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Raymond Clayton Cheal, Coast 
Artillery Corps. (temporary lieutenant colo- 
nel), with rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Morton David 


R s Ragland 
nance t (temporary colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 7 

First Lt. James. Theo Posey, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 

First Lt. Gordon Talmage Kimbrell, In- 
tantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Howard Norrington Smalley, In- 
fantry (temporary Heutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Wesley Skilton Calverley, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Eads Graham Hardaway, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947: 

First Lt. William Brackett McClellan 
Chase, Infantry ` ( -lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from: June 12, 1947. 


vy 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. John Fleming Polk, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. John Powers Connor, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles William Blauvelt, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1947, 

First Lt. Ted Franklin Douthitt, Cavalry 
(temporary major), with rank from June 12, 
1947. 


First Lt. Joseph Edward Boyle, Quarter- 
master Corps, with rank from June 13, 1947. 
First Lt. John Edward Harding, Field Ar- 
tillery” ( major), with rank from 
June 14, 1947. 
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First Lt. Robert Hugh Evans, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 
17, 1947. 

First Lt. Marion Hubert Jackson, Field 
Artillery (temporary major), with rank from 
June 19, 1947. 

First Lt. Leo Belton Smith, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 20, 1947. 

First Lt. Raymond Christian Wittmayer, 
Infantry (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 23, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Nelson Davie, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 24, 1947. 

X First Lt. Toliver Gholson McCoy, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 25, 1947. 

First Lt. Michael Popowski, Jr., Cavalry 
(temporary. lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 26, 1947. 

First Lt. Arthur Trowbridge Learnard, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 27, 1947. 

First Lt. Peter Joseph O Rourke, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary major), with rank from 
June 27, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Quin Smith, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 
27, 1947. 

First Lt. Herman John Ruoff, Air Corps 
(temporary Heutenant colonel) with rank 
from June 28, 1947. 

First Lt. Edward Montague Blight, Finance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 28, 1947. 

X First Lt. John Howard Saylors, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 29, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Vincent McLaughlin, 
Infantry (temporary major), with rank from 
June 29, 1947. g 
First Lt. Victor A. Ishoy, Quartermaster. 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 30, 1947. 

First Lt. Ralph Winston Bond, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 1, 1947. 

First Lt. Carroll Thompson Newton, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 
from July 3, 1947. s 

First Lt. Donald Clinton Clayman,- In- 
fantry (temporary nieutenant colonet), with 
rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Joseph Warren Sisson, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel); with 
rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. David Greene 


Hammond. Corps- 
of Engineers (temporary colonel), with rank 


from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Joseph Russel Groves, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Whitsett van de Verde; 
Field Artillery (temporary lieutenant. colo- 
nel), with rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Arthur George Christensen, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Harry Gantcliffe Benion, Infantry 
3 major), with rank from July 3, 
1947. 

First Lt. Arthur Howland Baker, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Arthur Charles Harris, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Linwood Eugene Funchess, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel) ; 
with rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Laurence Clifford Brown, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 3, 1947. 

* First Lt. Walter Ward Davis, Infantry 
(temporary major), with rank from July 3, 
1947. 

First Lt. William. Andrew Enemark, Field 


Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonet), 


with rank from July 3, 1947. 
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First Lt. Merten Kenneth Heimstead, Ord- 
nance Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Leon John de Penne Rouge, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. William Sherbourne McCrea, In- 
fantry (temporary Heutenant colonel). with 


rank from July 3. 1947. 


First Lt. Donald Frederick Thompson, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. John Gordon Nelson, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Edward Wallace McLain, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. John Unsworth Allen, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Byron William Ladd, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Lyman Hodges Ripley, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Donald Washington, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Robert Etzler, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. John Brockway Rippere, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from July 8, 1947. 

First Lt. Steve Archie Chappuis, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from July 3, 
1947. 

First Lt. Elmer Bolton Kennedy, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Thomas Brownbridge Simpson, 
Corps of Engineers (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Paul Thomas Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 3, 1947. 

Pirst Lt. Frederick ‘William. Nagie; Infans - 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Otho Anthony Moomaw, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major); with 
rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Jabus Willie Rawls, Jr., Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Jack Leslie Coan, Corps of Engi- 
neers (temporary lieutenant 8 with 
rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Edward Francis. Kent, Infantry 
(te: porary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 3, 1947. 

xX First Lt. George William Croker; Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary Heutenant colonel); 
with rank from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Willard Wright Smith, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from July 8; 
1947. 

First Lt. William Hart Hanson, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from July 3, 
1947. 

First Lt. John Willis Paddock, Infantry 
(tem lieutenant. colonel), with rank 
from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Joe Stallings Lawrie, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Kenneth Raymond Philbrick, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain), 
with rank from July 4, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert John Ormond, Infantry 
ems major), with rank from July 4, 


. — Lt. Leo Francis Valiante, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from July 6, 1947. A 

First Lt. Howard Frederick Haberman, In- 
tantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 6, 1947. 
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First Lt. Gordon Charles Murray, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from July 9, 1947. 

First Lt. Orrin Ardeen Tracy, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from July 10, 
1947. 


First Lt. Robert Edward Peters, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from July 10, 1947. 


First Lt. Harold Lee Dorsett, Quartermaster 


Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
July 11, 1947. 

First Lt. Earl Lester Edwards, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 12, 1947. 

First Lt. Gordon Bennett Knight, Air Corps 
(temporary major). with rank from July 12, 
1947. 

First Lt. Brendan Emmett Toolin, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
fror July 14, 1947. 

First Lt. Chester Frank Myszewski, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
July 15, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Emil Greiner, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain), with rank from 
July 16, 1947. 

First Lt. Gordon Elliott Murch, Infantry 
(temporary major), with rank from July 16, 
1947. 


First Lt. Roger Stanton Rees, Infantry 

8 captain), with rank from July 17, 
947. 

First Lt. Carl Edward Grant, Chemical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 18, 1947. 

First Lt. William Albert Bennett, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
July 19, 1947. 

First Lt. William Patton Brooks, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from July 19, 1947. 

First Lt. Leon Dmitry Curtis, Corps of Engi- 
neers (temporary captain), with rank from 
July 19, 1947. 

First Lt. Joseph Jenkins Huddleston, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 21, 1947. 

First Lt. Neywood Hutchings Roberdeau, 
Air Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from July 22, 1947. 

First Lt. George Matile Griswold, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 22, 1947. 

First Lt. Gilbert Earle Teal, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 22, 1947. 

First Lt. Hugh Andrew Frandsen, Air Corps 
8 major), with rank from July 23, 
1947. 


First Lt. Richard Raphael Entwhistle, ord- 
nance Department (temporary captain), 
with rank from July 23. 1947. 

First Lt. Ernest Van Dyke Murphy, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 25, 1947. 

First Lt. Charles Yancey Talbott, Sr., In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 27, 1947. 

First Lt. John Bisbing, Infantry (tempo- 
rary major), with rank from July 28, 1947. 

First Lt. Samuel McClure Smith, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from July 
29, 1947. - 

First Lt. Floyd Edward Minor, Infantry 
(temporary major), with rank from July 29, 
1947. 


First Lt, William Joseph Gallagher, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from July 30, 1947. 

X First Lt. Louis Byron Swortwood, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from July 
30, 1947. 

To be first lieutenants 

Second Lt. William Francis Rapson, Quar- 
ee Te 


Second Lt. Eugene Holt Bishop, Chemical 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
renk from February 3, 1947. 
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Second Lt. Milo Claude Johnson, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 5, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Whitney Abbott, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from February 5, 1947. 

Second Lt. Albert James Brown, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 5, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles William Swindell, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from February 5, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Richard Workman, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from February 7, 1947. 

Second Lt. Raymond Casimer Bird, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Philip George Cardin, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from 
February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Harris Hartzell, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Amandus Reinert, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from February 8, 1947. 

x Second Lt. Russell Sawyer, Air Corps (tem- 
porary first lieutenant), with rank from Feb- 
ruary 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Paul Edgar Harris, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. David Allen Roe, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from Febru- 
ary 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Joseph Griswold Wilson, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. James William Brady, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from Febru- 
ary 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Alpheus Wesley Blizzard, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Roland Clark Beasley, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. William James Herman, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. David Bradley Gammons, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Harold Reeves, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Marvin Baxter, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Eugene Clarence Stamm, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Frederick Weimer Butscher, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. George Albert Hesse, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Ray Guy Harris, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Alfred Carroll Hearne, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from Febru- 
ary 8, 1947. 


Second Lt. Artist Hudson Prichard, Jr., Air _ 


Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Schley Goodson, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Richard Ruehle, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Charles Leonard, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary first Heutenant), with 
rank from February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Edward Earl Stratton, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
February 8, 1947. 
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Second Lt. Paul McLellan Spurrier, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Donald Richard Scheller, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
February 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Frank William Klibbe, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from Feb- 
ruary 10, 1947. 

Second Lt. Herbert Richard White, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 10, 1947. 

Second Lt. Lloyd Allen Osborne, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from February 11, 1947. 

Second Lt. C. J. LeVan, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 13, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Joseph William Oberg, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 16, 1947. 

Second Lt. Richard Franklin Beveridge, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 18, 1947. 

Second Lt. George Balch Farrar, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
February 20, 1947. 

Second Lt. Edmund Grover Thompson, In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from February 24, 1947. 

Second Lt. Bill MeDonald, Air Corps (tem- 
porary first lieutenant), with rank from Feb- 
ruary 25 1947. 

Second Lt. John Preston Jones, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
February 26, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Angelakis, Air Corps 
(temporary first Heutenant), with rank from 
February 26, 1947. 

Second Lt. Willard James Lawrence, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 26, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Arthur Snoden, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 26, 1947. 

Second Lt. Carl K. Dunlap, Air (tem- 
porary first lieutenant), with rank from Feb- 
ruary 26, 1947. 

Second Lt. Henry James Latimore, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 26, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Constantine Alexander, 
Air Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from February 26, 1947. 

Second Lt. Norman Clark Schroeder, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
February 26, 1947. 

Second Lt. Harvey Andrew Cook, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from February 28, 1947. 

Second Lt. Earl Deloss Provancha, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
February 28, 1947. 

Second Lt. John William Harrop, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 1, 1947. 

Second Lt. Wallace Burns Allen, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 4, 1947. 

Second Lt. Glen Woodard Smith, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from March 4, 1947. 

Second Lt. Carl Ray Duncan, Chemical 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from March 4, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Louis Andreoli, Chem- 
ical Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from March 4, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles McCall Shadle, Chem- 
ical Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from March 4, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Clarence Petit, Jr., Cav- 
alry (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from March 5, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Nicholas Michels, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
March 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Edward Henry Marxen, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
March 6, 1947. 
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Second Lt. Lynn Ellis Garner, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 9, 1947. 

Second Lt. Gregory L, Olney, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 10, 1947. 

Second Lt. Hazil Lee Holley, Air Corps 
ibe captain), with rank from March 
10, 1947. 

Second Lt. Floyd George Nixon, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Oliver William Cairns, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Edgar Marshall, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Lester Earl Clark, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Arden Blain Curfman, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Carlyle Smith, Air Corps 
ae captain), with rank from March 

1947 

Second Lt. Gordon Wentworth Lake, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Campbell Buie, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Constantine Taddeus de Wol- 
ski, Air Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Carl Herbert Peterson, Air Corps 

(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 
* Second Lt. Gerald Edward Hallas, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Charles Lindsay, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Ellis Crain Baker, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Jack Franklin Curtis, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Norman William Bernier, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Burton Alfred Davis, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Edward Paul Anderson, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from March 12, 1947. 

‘Second Lt. Thomas Lawson Bates, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Thomas Lee Keal, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Alfred James Gardner, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Marvin Turner Ross, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from March 
12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Claude Rufus Nelon, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Allan M. Spencer, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Frank Ross Kerr, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Howard Kenneth Biles, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Ernest Felix Benkoski, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from March 
12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Kenneth Paul Juhn, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 12, 1947. 
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Second Lt, Francis William Copeland, Air 
Corps, with rank from March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Dewey Franklin Louis Moser, 
Quartermaster Corps (temporary first lieu- 
tenant), with rank from March 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Donald Archibald Currie, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from March 13, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Walters Griffith, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from March 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Benjamin Stump Silver, Infan- 
try (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from March 16, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Lamar Sherrard, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 18, 1947. 

x Second Lt. George Kitchen Smith, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from March 18, 1947. 

Second Lt. Martin Harrison Plotkin, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from March 18, 1947. 

Second Lt. Henry Atkins Glover, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 18, 1947. 

Second Lt. Jack LeMaster Treadwell, In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
March 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. Philip Barton Porter, Air Corps 
(temporary first Heutenant), with rank from 
March 25, 1947. 

Second Lt. Erik Faddersboll Yde, Field Ar- 
tillery, with rank from March 25, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Warren Libell, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 26, 1947. 

Second Lt. Bascom Perle Smith, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
March 26, 1947. 

Second Lt. Ralph Eugene Main, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from March 
28, 1947 

Second Lt. Charles Floyd Eisman, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
March 31, 1947. 

Second Lt. Mack Alexander Blevins, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), a rank from 
March 31. 1947. 

Second Lt. James George Sutton, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
April 1, 1947. 

Second Lt. Edward Michael Dooley, Ord- 
nance Department (temporary first lieuten- 
ant), with rank from April 1, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Arthur Bassett, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from April 3, 1947. 

Second Lt. Richard Albert Wise, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from April 

ý 7. 

Second Lt. Rayford Warren Jeffrey, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from April 4, 1947. 

Second Lt. David William Irvin, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from April 5, 1947. 

Second Lt. Richard Keith Williams, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
April 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Max Malcholm Rule, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from April 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Gerald E. Weathermon, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from April 9, 1947. 

Second Lt. Basil Webster Romans, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from April 11, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Edward Carson, Infan- 
try (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from April 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. Peter Raymond DeLonga, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from April 13, 1947. 

Second Lt. Malcolm Cleverdon Frazee, Air 
Corps 8 captain), with rank trom 
April 13, 194 

Second Lt. Lee Blackstone Nolton, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from April 15, 1947. 
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X Second Lt. Robert Allen Bailey, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
April 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Jack Ames Wells, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
April 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Addison William Stone, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from April 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Leonard Thomas, 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
April 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. George Charles Donnelly, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from April 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Jerome Ivan Saubers, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
April 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Francis Wright, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from April 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Lewis Tasker Johnson, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from April 15, 1947, 

Second Lt. Roland Eugene Lane, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from April 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Donald Rafferty, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
April 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Samuel Zayne Hunnicutt, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from April 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Leonard Farrel Parks, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from April 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Herbert Henry Brothers, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
April 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Hilburn Frazer Richards, Air 


Corps (temporary first lieutenant) with rank 


from April 15, 1947, 

Second Lt. Leon Magill Grisham, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from April 
15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Paul Laurance Chell, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
April 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Thomas Phillip Broe, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
April 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Gustav Joseph Braun, Jr., 
Cavalry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from April 16, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Charles Canham, In- 
fantry (temporary first Lieutenant), with 
rank from April 18, 1947. 

Second Lt. Joseph Jasper Ring, Jr., Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary first lieuten- 
ant), with rank from April 19, 1947. 

Second Lt. David Boyd Humphrey, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
April 19, 1947. 

Second Lt, James Francis Powers, Signal 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
April 20, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Worrell Jackson, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
April 22, 1947, 

Second Lt. Edwin John Istvan, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from April 

, 1947, 

Second Lt. Ben Lamb Holliday, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
April 24, 1947. 

Second Lt. Orville Roy Hughes, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
April 25, 1947. 

Second Lt. Edwin Elmer Neel, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
April 25, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Richard Cicarelli, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
April 25, 1947. 

Second Lt. Paul Lemuel Maret, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
April 27, 1947. 

Second Lt. Louis Higgins Carrington, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from April 27, 1947. 
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Second Lt. Lester Owen Styve, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from April 29, 1947. 

Second Lt. Herbert Lee Ragsdale, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
April 29, 1947. 

Second Lt. Harley Linnet Hansen, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from April 29, 1947. 

Second Lt. Louglas Aloysious Heimstead, 
Air Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from April 29, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Ray Haughey, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from April 
29, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Walter Dewitt, Air 
Corps (temporary captain) with rank from 
April 30, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Milton Martin, Air Corps, 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 5, 1947. 

Second Lt. Dugald Walker Hudson, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from May 
6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Rex Conrad Gunnell, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary first lileutenant), with 
rank from May 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Frederick Uhlman, 3d, 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from May 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. George Edward Cameron, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from May 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Daniel DeYoung, Infantry (tem- 
porary captain), with rank from May 7, 1947. 

Second Lt. Dale James Metzinger, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Lawrence Jack Evans, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from May 9, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Quint Henion, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 9, 1947. 

Second Lt. Thomas Henry Hoy, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from May 10, 1947. 

Second Lt. Thomas Joseph McDonald, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary captain), with rank 
from May 14, 1947. 

Second Lt. George Warren Parker, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
May 16, 1947. 
* Second Lt. Cecil Ward White, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 16, 1947. 

Second Lt. Dean Edward Hutter, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 16, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Gerard Lownds, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from May 16, 
1947. 


Second Lt. Edwin Carl Adams, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from May 16, 1947. 

Second Lt. Philo Henry Rhynehart, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from May 16, 1947. 

Second Lt. William George Hutchinson, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from May 17, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Brewer Bowers, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 17, 1947. 

Second Lt. Warren Harding Jepson, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from May 18, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Clarance Malkemes, 

ter Corps (temporary first lieu- 
tenant), with rank from May 19, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert William Jones, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 19, 1947. 

Second Lt. Edward Milner Turner, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from May 19, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert William Betchtel, In- 
fantry (temporary major), with rank from 
May 20, 1947. 

Second Lt. Drue Wilmer Folk, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 20, 1947. 
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Second Lt. James William Evans, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from May 20, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Michael Ratchford, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from May 20, 1947. 

Second Lt. Jesse Herman Beitman, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from May 20, 1947. 

Second Lt. Tom Joseph Wintersole, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from May 21, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Lathem Ray, Air Corps, 
with rank from May 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Paul Robertson, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. Wayne Floyd Swegle, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 23, 1947. 
xSecond Lt. Luther Pearson Hampton, Jr. 
Field Artillery, with rank from May 28, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Finkley Riddling, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from May 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. Dale Edward Borgen, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. Leonard John Stevens, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. Kenneth Weare Rasmussen, Air 
Corps, with rank from May 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. Stewart Penfold Blake, Signal 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from May 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. Kenneth Coleman, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Junior Burch, Air Corps 


(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 


May 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Edward Fulbeck, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from May 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. Richard Otto Ransbottom, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from May 23 404 7. 

Second Lt. Lee Roy Young, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. Gerald Ernest Neuburg, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from May 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Peter Flynn, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. Jay Henry Williams, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
May 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. Thomas Joseph McDonald, Ord- 
nance Department (temporary captain), with 
rank from May 24, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Vincent O'Brien, Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from May 25, 1947. 

Second Lt, Kemper Warren Baker, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from May 26, 1947. 

Second Lt. Delbert Ralph Smyth, Air Corps, 
with rank from May 27, 1947. 

Second Lt. Alan Harry Sellen, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from May 27, 
1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Emmett Scanlon, Air 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
May 27, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Warner Johnson, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from May 29, 1947. 

Second Lt. Harry Barnell Hardy, Jr., 
Cavalry (temporary first — with 
rank from May 29, 1947. 

Second Lt. Alfred Edward Ireland, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from May 29, 1947. 

Second Lt. Howard Walter Weinberger, In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from May 30, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Walston LeMay, Jr., Ord- 
nance Department (temporary first llieuten- 
ant), with rank from May 31, 1947. 
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Second Lt. George Russell Berry, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 2, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Robert Gregor, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 2, 
1947. 

Second Lt. Willie James Ellias, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 3, 1947. 

Second Lt. Lee Leslie Wilder, Alr Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 3, 
1947. 

Second Lt. Thomas Arthur Cook, Cavalry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 3, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Christopher Brouns, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 4, 1947. 

Second Lt. Kenny D. O'Bryan, Air 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 5, 1947. 

* Second Lt. James Franklin Scoggin, Jr., 
Signal Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Ernest Graves, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Andrew King Keller, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Francis Joseph Hale, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Kenneth Banks Cooper, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Joseph Raymond Waterman, 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Henry Carlson, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Franklin Kimbel, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947, 

Second Lt. Robert Neville Ginsburgh, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 
xSecond Lt. George Lyman Ingersoll, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Holloway Cushman, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Albert Lambert Bethel, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Donald Clarence Ingram, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary first e 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Noel Degner Austin, Air Corps 
8 captain), with rank trom June 6, 
1 
Second Lt. John Welsh Howell, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary first lleutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Frederic Spalding, 
Corps of Engineers (temporary captain), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

x Second Lt. Frank Cadle Mahin, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Sherwood Day, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Junior Davis, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Owen Thornton Reeves, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Frederick Adair Smith, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Irvine, Jr., Corps of En- 
gineers (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Bernard Sohn, Air Corps (tem- 
2 captain), with rank from June 6, 


9 Lt. Franklin Oliver Forthoffer, 
Corps of Engineers (temporary captain), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 
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Second Lt. Robert Bruce Codling, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
trom June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Beverly Carradine Snow, Jr., 
Corps of Engineers (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Carey Sellers, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Joseph Philip Barnes, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 
xSecond Lt. Robert Warren Conant, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

x Second Lt. Otto William Steinhardt, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Erwin Howard Kleist, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

X Second Lt. Donald Charles Vogler, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Geoffrey Cheadle, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Richard Erlenkotter, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Byron Graham, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947, 

Second Lt. Edwin Radford Decker, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Franklin Boyd Moon, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947, 

Second Lt. Marshall Emerson Nolan, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Donald Foster Thompson, Sig- 
nal Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lieutenant Albert Quincy Brooks, 
Corps of Engineers (temporary captain), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Earl Peugh, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Elbert Steger, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Alan Evans Weston, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Jack Murph Pollin, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Howard Charles Metzler, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. David Ewing Ott, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Alexander Morton Maish, Corps 

of Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Pierre Anthony Tisdale, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947, 

Second Lt. Walter Allen Guild, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Henry Shaw Beukema, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Edwin Thomas O'Donnell, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Donald Alfred Gruenther, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. J 

Second Lt. Kermit Orvill Lindell, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 


Second Lt. Robert Boyd Robinson, Corps of 


Engineers (temnorary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 
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Second Lt. John Davis Calhoun, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947, 

Second Lt. Keith Edward Eiler, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Richard Llewellyn Dennen, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Kenneth O'Brien, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Thomas Ben Ragland, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Roger Joseph Hendrick, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947, 

Second Lt. Jean Belair LaMarre, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles William Sampson, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Todd White, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Albert Guy Dancy, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Frank David Henderson, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Alfred Mudge McCoy, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
re nk from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Arthur Derry Nelson, Corps of 
Engineers 8 captain), with rank 
trom qune 6, 

Second Lt. 9 Lowndes Steel, Jr., 
Corps ot Engineers (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6. 1947. 

Second Lt. Alvin Miles Wald, Field Artillery 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Thomas Edmund Mahoney, Jr., 
Ai Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Dallas Loyd Knoll, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Donald Gribble MacWilliams, 
Infantry (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Clinton Dart, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Justus Henderson, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Henry Spiese Aurand, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Martin Everett McCoy, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Edward Glab, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Henrik Brundin, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Jelks Henry Cabaniss, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Goold Cleveland, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Tardy Moore, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Louis Algermissen, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Charles Zott, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 
6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Tharp Nixon, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947, 
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Second Lt. Frank Errette Cash, Jr., Cavalry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 

Second Lt. Winston Paine Anderson, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Louis Andrew Wilson, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Roald Max Andresen, Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Louis George Gamble, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 
6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Theodore John Bartz, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Wisdom Carley, Infantry 
crs al captain), with rank from June 
6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William John Nelson, Ordnance 
Department (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Jerry George Capka, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary first lieutenant) ,-with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Glen Roger Hempleman, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Charles Pullilove, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lieutenant George Robert Hayman, 
Jr., Field Artillery (temporary captain), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Luther Erwin Armstrong, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Harry Lovejoy Rogers, 3d, Infan- 
try (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Bryan Henry Leeper, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Jack Brown Bruno, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Richard Nelson, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Randolph Sullivan, Alr 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. George Albert Tuttle, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 


Second Lt. Arthur Roy Marshall, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Walter Rawlins Harris, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. Z 

Second Lt. Robert Eugene Morrison, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Morris Rodden, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947, 

Second Lt. John Stapleton Howland, Cav- 
alry (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John James Tkacik, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Luther Daniel Wallis, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Odell Harper, Ordnance 
Department (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Douglas Warren Gallez, Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Dixon Carle Rogers, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Russell Geyer, Air Corps 
a captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 
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Second Lt. William Edward Burr 2d, In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Thomas Blandford, Jr., 
Pield Artillery (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Hiram Baldwin Ely, Jr., Ord- 
nance Department (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Prederick William Gerhard, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Paul Jones, Jr., Air Corps (tem- 
porary first lieutenant), with rank from June 
6, 1947. 

x Second Lt. William Henry Milnor, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 


Second Lt. Mason James Young, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. George Van Swearingen, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Harold Czapar, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 

Second Lt. Alfred Stewart McCorkle, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Sheldon Doud Eisenhower, 
Infantry (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Eugene Alex Dabrowski, Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Dennis Philip McAuliffe, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 4 

Second. Lt. Robert McClellan Mummey, 
Field Artillery (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Paul Washington Phillips, In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. David Perry Wood, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Gerson Kirkland Heiss, Jr., Ord- 
mance Department (temporary captain), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Wilkie Dunham, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Thomas Edward Moore, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Patrick McAlester Neilond, 
Field Artillery (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Harold Griswold DeArment, 
Field Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Nicholas Robinson, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Henry Walters, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert William Faas, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Evans Drake, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Robert Hammond, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947, 

Second Lt. George Bellinger Brown, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Harold Blackwood Sloan, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Shepard Douglas, In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Amos Mortland, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 
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Second Lt. John Benedict Desmond, Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Ralph Anthony Sciolla, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Howard Kaplan, Signal Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Rogers Wessels, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Wilbur Leonard Kahn, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Stephen Harrison Smith, 
Cavalry (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Case Trimmer, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Bascom Giles, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Madison Shirey, Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt, Saul Aaron Jackson, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Willson Donaldson, In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Cruden Gerhard, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Gregg F. Glick, Air Corps (tem- 
porary captain), with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Alva J. Forsythe, Cavalry» (tem- 
porary captain), with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Taylor Martin, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Duncan Dixon Clore, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Gordon William, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Brown Callan, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

* Second Lt. Munson Hackett Pardee, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Thomas Francis Flynn, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain) with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Gerald Dean Hall, Cavalry (tem- 
porary captain), with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Lloyd Barnett, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 
6. 1947. 

Second Lt. James Tuttle Bartley, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Houstoun Murphy, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Ross Bandy, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 
6, 1947, 

Second Lt. William Best Murray, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Alan Clifford Edmunds, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Norman Cornelius Shepard Jr., 
Corps of Engineers (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Joseph Frederick Hughes Cu- 
trona, Field Artillery (temporary captain), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

* Second Lt. Fielding Lewis Greaves, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Wilfred LaVern Dondanville, 
Field Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 
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Second Lt. James Richard Cumberpatch, 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

X Second Lt. Arthur Joseph McLean, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

* Second Lt. Roy Andrew Bahls, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Roscoe Howland Bootz, 
Ordnance Department (temporary captain), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Wilson Clark Harper, Infantry 
(ORDY captain), with rank from June 6, 


Second Lt. Edgar Willis Gregory 2d, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Francis Benedict Hennessy, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Ralph Leach Rhodes, Air Corps 
333 captain), with rank from June 

Second Lt. Edward Worthington Samuell, 
Jr., Cavalry (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Foster Lee Smith, Air Corps 
8 captain), with rank from June 6, 
xSecond Lt. Raymond Janeczek, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. i 

Second Lt. Howard Hamlet Symons, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Henry Sweet Jones, Jr., Infantry 
883 captain), with rank from June 6, 


Second Lt. Eugene Quirn Steffes, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Dorsey Daniel Schaper, Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Theodore Hess Geltz, Air Corps 
8 captain), with rank from June 6, 

Second Lt Robert Warren Selton, Infantry 
ear aad captain), with rank from June 

Second Lt. Robert Alexander Smith, Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Leverett Norton Jenks, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Theodore John Altier, Infantry 
0 et 

Second Lt. William McGregor Stowell, In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

* Second Lt. Harry Archer Buzzett, Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Daniel Pryor Lee, Air 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Albert Baker, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Randolph Hutchinson Andrews, 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Richard Samuel Ware, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Howard Wade Richards, In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Gordon Emmons Burrell, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. George Andrew Brown, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 

XSecond Lt. Robert Charles Daly, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. $ 
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Second Lt. Heath Bottomly, Air Corps (tem- 
porary captain), with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Gerald St. Claire Mickle, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Stephen Adam Farris, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Lewis Sheppard Norman, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Francis Allyn Cooch 3d, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Nels August Parson, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Henry Augustus Grace, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Henry Minton Francis, Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

* Second Lt. Richard Nalle, Field Artillery 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 
6. 1947. 

Second Lt. Dee William Pettigrew. Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Boniface Campbell, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947 

Second Lt. Dale Denman, Jr., Field Artil- 
lery (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Carl Leroy Peterson, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Paul Reagan, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert White Parks, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Sam Dowty Hesse, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Andrew James DeGraff, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Winfield S. Scott, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Christopher Pile, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Maguire Connell, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Oscar Lamp, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 

Second Lt, Warren Sanderson Conlon, In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

“Second Lt. Leslie Griffin Callahan, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Kern Phillips Pitts, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947, 

Second Lt. Rodney Walter Lindell, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Clark Kennedy, In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert McIntyre Pearce, Field 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. David Zillmer, Infantry (tem- 
porary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Warren Samuel, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947 

Second Lt. Steve Watson Mulkey, Jr., In- 
fantry 5 captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

208 T. Lt. Robert Chester Tompkins, Air 
Corps (temporary captam), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 
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Second Lt. Roy Albert Hoffman, Ordnance 
Department (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Frederick Brenton Porter, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Willard Ainsworth Marks, In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Louis Royem, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Francis Frock, Ord- 
mance Department (temporary first lieu- 
tenant), with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Channing Wallace Gilson, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Thomas Joseph McGuire, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Henry Paul Kutchinski, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Archer Lynn Lerch, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Leo Douglas Kinnard, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. George Samuel Blanchard, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947 

Second Lt. Lorin Russell Klingle, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. George Arthur Davis, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947, 

Second Lt. Robert Hawkins Armstrong, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Lawrence Frank Ciszewski, 
Field Artillery (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Francis Mangan, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Thomas Milam, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 
6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles David Daniel, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 
6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Carlyle Fairfax Whiting, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Oliver Cowee, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Oliver Beirne Patton, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 

Second Lt. Lloyd Randolph Pugh, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Thomas Owen Mahon, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Wesley Brown, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

x Second Lt. Walter Hugh Snelling, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 


Second Lt. Clarence Wilfred Cyr, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947, 

Second Lt. Clifford Dixon Coble, Air Corps 
2 captain), with rank from June 6, 

Second Lt. Harold Ira Hayward, Infantry 

5 captain), with rank from June 6, 


Second Lt, Lester LeRoy Salzer, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Bruton Burke Schardt, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 
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Second Lt. Thomas James Lynn, Air Corps 
. captain), with rank from June 6, 


880 Lt. Edgar Norman Millington, In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Anthony Jack Vitullo, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Peter Moore, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 

Second Lt. Noble Franklin Greenhill, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt, Douglas Lee Harris, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Louis Grimmeison, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 
Second Lt. Andrew Joseph Cupper, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank frem 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Elton Caron Parker, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Graham Brotherton, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second. Lt. Maxwell Cole Murphy, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. George Emmett Maxon, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Alan Lyon Partridge, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Gordon Weir, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 


Second Lt. Ivan Windingland Nealon, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Bruce Keeley Deakin, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 
6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Arthur Siegmar Hyman, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Lane Bingham, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Ray Aloysius Dunn, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Evarice Camile Mire, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Edward Conley Murphy, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Abraham Merton Glass, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Joseph Richards Shelton, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Leon Susott, Air Corps 
f 3 captain), with rank from June 6, 


Second Lt. George Elmer Wear, Infantry 
3 captain), with rank from June 

Second Lt. Leo Hinkey, Air Corps (tempo- 
mer first lieutenant), with rank from June 6, 
194 

Second Lt. Leonard Henderson Sims, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. George Steve Pappas, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt, Robert Milton Shoemaker, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Bernard Edward McKeever, Jr., 
Infantry® (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Duncan Palmer, Air Corps (tem- 
porary captain), with rank from June 6, 1947. 
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Second Lt. Grady Olan White, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Cornelius John Molloy, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Joseph Hennessey, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Bernard Brady, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 

Second Lt. David Blake, Air Corps (tem- 
porary first lieutenant), with rank from June 
6, 1947. 

Second Lt, Frederick Harry Black, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Martin Werner, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Philip Barrett Toon, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

X Second Lt. James Albert Downs, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Creighton King, Air Corps 

ial captain), with rank from June 6, 


Second Lt. Mark Joseph Klein, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Alexander Carver Bridewell, Jr., 
Chemical Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt, John Travis Lisenby, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Frank Edward Walton, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary first Meutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Donald Edgerton Tripp, Infan- 
try (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. David Edwards Pitton, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Gist Pickens, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Dean Michael Bressler, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 
6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Richard McPherson, Air 


Department (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 


Second Lt. Joseph Carlton Petrone, Jr., 
Ordnance Department (temporary first lieu- 
tenant), with rank from June 6, 1947. 

X Second Lt. Malcolm Pitzer Mickelwait, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Robert Buckley, Jr., Air 

Corps (temporary first Meutenant), with 


Edward Nicoletti, In- 
fantry one ime captain), with rank from 


Lt. Thomas Byron Hoxie, Air Corps 
. captain), with rank from June 6, 


Second Lt. William Francis Enos, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 


atterson, Infan- 
Second Lt. Henry Caleb Lindsey, Coast Ar- 


tillery Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 
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* Second Lt. Chalmer Lee Deeter, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Edward Charison, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robin Schofield Kendall, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Richard Bernard Fowler, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Thomas McKee Tarpley, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. George Edward Pickett 4th, In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Corydon Fargo Schellenger, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Clarence Emanuel Wolfinger, 
Jr., Infantry (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Mills Simmons, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Casimir Myslinski, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Harold Langford Wilhite, Infan- 

captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 


x Second Lt. Thomas Edward Lawrence, In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1987. 

Second Lt. Howard Nelson Tanner, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 16, 1947. 

Second Lt. Philip Schuyler Grant, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 
xSecond Lt. Leslie H. Hendrickson, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

x Second Lt. Wallace Daniel Moore, Air Corps 
88 captain), with rank from June 

Second Lt. Bruce Ingle Staser, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

* Second Lt. Paul James Hamm, Air Corps 
8 captain), with rank from June 

Second Lt. Richard Lawrence Creed, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Gregory Monthan, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Neely Todd 3d, Infan- 
try (temporary first Leutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 
xSecond Lt. Simon Seelig Marks, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Leslie Harrison Halstead, In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947, 

Xx Second Lt. Lindley Corydon Ellis, Ord- 
nance Department (temporary first lieuten- 
ant), with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Kelly Routh, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Peter Williams Almquist, Infan- 
try (temporary first Heutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Stewart, Infan- 
first lieutenant), with rank 


try (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt, John Peyton Kincaid, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 


Second Lt, award Heacock Hibbard, Infan- 
try (temporary first licutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 
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Second Lt. Ralph Carl Hollstein, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. George Harold Farne, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Lyall Davies de la Mater, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. George Earl Hoffman, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Francis Shannon, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Johnston Humma, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

X Second Lt. Val Edward Prahl, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Wallace James Moulis, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 


Second Lt. Frederick Banks Gervais, Air 
Corps ( ary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Frank Edward Moore, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Johnson, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Max Lawrence Marshall, Infan- 
try (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Henry Hurst, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947, 

Second Lt. E. Paul Anderson, Ordnance 
Department (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Raymond Le Gordon, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Vernon Everett Robbins, Sig- 
nal Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Grey Fitzpatrick, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

X Second Lt. William Blackburn White 4th, 
Infantry (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Oliver George Becker, Signal 
Corps er pa captain), with rank from 
June 6, 194 

Second 14 Aloysius Arthur Norton, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Harris Mullin, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Taylor Courtney, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 


June 6, 1947, 

Second Lt. John Octavius McElvey, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Wesley Weathers, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, Seb 

Secon Eugene Francis Callaghan, Air 

Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 
3 Lt. John Robert Flynn, Infantry 
X Second Lt. William Thomas Miller, Infan- 
try (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Corbie Ralph Truman, Infantry 
2 captain), with rank from June 6, 

Second Lt. Arthur Linton Handley, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary first Meutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Edward Schuyler Stahl, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 


„ — 


1947 


Second Lt. Lawrence Locke Clayton, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Harold Robert Emerson, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Nettleton Johnson 3d, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Candler Asbury Wilkinson, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Edwin Moriel Aldrich, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 

Second Lt. Carl Bayard Anderson, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Thomas Oakley Phillips, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Boning, Air Corps (tem- 
porary captain), with rank from June 6, 1947, 
Second Lt. William Sidney Chandler, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Edward Wightman, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Tyler Elliott, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947, 

Second Lt. Charles Byers Nye, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 
6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Odie David Minatra, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947, 

Second Lt. Harold Knight Boutwell, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 

June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Thornton Peterson, Ord- 
nance Department (temporary captain), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 


Second Lt. DeRosey Carroll Cabell, Jr., 
Coast Artill Corps (temporary * 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lit. Clarence Andrew Jr., 


Infantry (temporary first W with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 


Second Lt. Henry Hastings Burnett, In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Doniphan Carter, Infantry 
Stampari captain), with rank from June 6, 

Second Lt. Oscar Eugene Duttweiler, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Paul Emley, Infantry 
. captain), with rank me. June 6, 


Second Lt. William Francis Bradley; Alr 
Corps rern G with wae from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Thomas Wells 8d, In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Hollis LeRoy Muller, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Herman Fairbrother, 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Leslie Edwards Babcock; Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary first lleutenant), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Alfe Levando Francis Erickson, 
Ordnance Department (temporary captain), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Francis Ellis Merritt, Jr., Air 

Corps (temporary frst Heutenant), with rank 
- from: June 6, 1947. : 
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Second Lt. David Linton Silver, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Edward Basilio DiNapoli, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain), 
with rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Sanders, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary first lieutenant), with rank from June 
6, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Warren Hanley, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Louis William Howe, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

* Second Lt. Melville Brooke Withers, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947, 

Second Lt. James Harvey O'Connor, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Frederick John Keifer, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Dorrance Ingalls, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Larkin Smith Tully, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 6, 
1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Paul Bright, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Mitchell Cowherd, In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Wilson Norton Boyles, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. William Bell 3d, Chemical 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 6, 1947, 


(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 


Second Lt. William Benjamin: Tuttle; Jr., 
Infantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Dale Robert Fleming; Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 


- 6, 1947. 


Second Lt. Dean Garland. Crowell, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 7,.1947. 

Second Lt. Warren Dudley Hodges, Infan- 

(temporary captain), with rank from 


try 
June 7. 1947. 


Second Lt. Bernard Hartley Coleman, In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 


sky, Jr., Infantry (temporary first lieuten- 
ant), with rank from June 10, 1947, 

Second Lt. Robert Lee Filson, Air 
(temporary first lieutenant), 
from June 10, 1947. 

Second Lt. Frank Ditsler Peel, Ordnance 
Department’ (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 10, 1947. 

Second Lt. Conrad Scott Allman, Air 


Corps ( captain), with rank from 
June 15, 1947. 


Second Lt. William Douglas Noid, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Van Thurman Barfoot, Infantry 
(temporary ey: with rank >from June 
15, 1947. . 
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Second Lt. Ralph Henderson Miller, Jr., 
Quartermaster Corps (temporary first lieu- 
tenant), with rank from June 16, 1947. 
Second Lt. Fred Bradley Schoomaker, 
Field Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 16, 1947. 

Second Lt. Gail Seymour Halvorsen, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 17, 1947. 

Second Lt. Gordon Ray Myers, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 17, 1947. 

Second Lt. Edwin Morris Freakley, In- 
fantry, with rank from June 19, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Edwin Johnson, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 19, 1947. 

Second Lt. Eubert Harrison Malone, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 20, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Alfred Kjellstrom, In- 
fantry (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 20, 1947. 

Second Lt. Donald Henry Murray. 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
rank from June 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. David Madison Critchlow, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 27, 1947. 

Second Lt. Ray Morris Griffith, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 27, 1947. 

Second Lt. Emmett Napoleon Long, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 27, 1947. 

Second Lt. Marvin Ellis Anding, Air Corps 

(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 27, 1947. 
X Second Lt. Burr Sells Watters, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
June 27, 1947. 

Second Lt. Richard Arthur Beyer, Infantry 


Air 
with 


(temporary captain), with rank from June 


27. 1947. 
Second Lt. William Elmer Archbold, Air 
Corps. (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
BF os aa — 27, 1947. 

Second Lt. Ferdinand John Winter, Air 
Corps (temporary first Heutenant), with rank 
-from June 27, 1947 

Second Lt. Robert Sylvester - Urban, Air 


Eglin, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from June 27; 1947. 

Second Lt. James John Benshoff; Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 27, 1947. 

Second Lt. Christian Laurin March, Jr., Air- 
Corps {temporary first lieutenant), with rank: 
from June: 27, 1947. 

Second Lt. Hugh James White, Air: Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from June 
27, 1947. 

Second Lt. Daniel Fitzgerald Duke, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant); with rank 
from June 27, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Samuel Adams, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
June 30, 1947. 

Second Lt. Freddie Charles Kight, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from July 1, 1947. 

Second Lt. Curtis Edward Hopkins, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from July 1, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Earl Starkey, Air Corps: 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
July 1, 1947. 

Second Lt. Wayland Whitney Williams, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from July 3, 1947. 

Second Lt. Harry Malcolm Hill, Air Corps 
( first lieutenant), wae rank from 
July 3, 1947. 


With 


Second Lt. Ray Burgess May, Infantry (tem- 
with rank from June ` 
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Second Lt. William Teunis Van Atten, Cav- 
alry (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from July 4, 1947 

Second Lt. William Wesley Gist 3d, Cavalry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
July 4, 1947. 

Second Lt. LeRoy Oliver Sidfrid, Infantry 
(temporary captain), with rank from July 4, 
1947, 


Second Lt. James Inglis, Air Corps (tem- 
porary first lieutenant), with rank from July 
4, 1947. 

Second Lt. Charles Elwood Yeager, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
July 6, 1947. 

* Second Lt. Richard LeRoy Johnson, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from July 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Chester John St. Clair, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
July 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Blakely Owings, Chemi- 
cal Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from July 8, 1947. 
xSecond Lt. Jack Glessner MacDonald, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from July 10, 1947. 

Second Lt. Phillip Allen Rand, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from July 11, 
1947. : 

Second Lt. Edward Richard Weed, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from July 12, 
1947. 

Second Lt. Donald Otto Scherer, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from July 12, 
1947. 


Second Lt. Charles Robert Clark, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from July 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. James Edward Devine, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from July 12, 1947, 
xSecond Lt. Shelby Dale Scott 3d, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
July 13, 1947. 

Second Lt. Ronald Clark Good, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
July 14, 1947. 

Second Lt. Jackie Stephen Robinson, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from July 14, 1947. 

Second Lt. Julian Milton Blomberg, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from July 16, 1947. 

Second Lt. Ray Curtis Gordon, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from July 18, 1947. 

Second Lt. William MacGregor Home, In- 
fantry (temporary first Meutenant), with 
rank from July 18, 1947. 

Second Lt. Loren Everett Davis, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
July 21, 1947. 

Second Lt. Harold Arthur Kissinger, Signal 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from July 22, 1947. 

* Second Lt. James Gerard Pelland, Signal 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with rank 
from July 22, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Roger Siska, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
July 25, 1947. 

Second Lt. Paul James Rowan, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
July 25, 1947. 

Second Lt. Theodore Ross MacKechnie, 
Field Artillery (temporary captain), with 
rank from July 25, 1947. 

Second Lt. Stephen Goode Martin, Infan- 
try (tem first Meutenant), with rank 
from July 25, 1947. 

Second Lt. Herbert Fullerton Dickson 2d, 
Infantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from July 27, 1947. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 


Maj. Dean McLaughlin Walker, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
March 5, 1947. 
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Maj. Merritt Gartley Ringer, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from April 
6, 1947. 

Maj. Charles Tindal Young, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 17, 
1947. 

Maj. Oliver Kunze Niess, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from July 2, 
1947. 


Maj. Carl Milo Rylander, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from July 2, 
1947. 

Maj. James Patrick Cooney, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from July 17, 
1947. 

Maj. Louis Holmes Ginn, Jr., Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from July 17, 
1947. 

Maj. Seth Gayle, Jr., Medical Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from July 17, 1947. 

Maj. Howard Sterling McConkie, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
July 23, 1947. 

To be majors 

Capt. Ronald Fisher Kirk, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from February 5, 1947. 

Capt. Oswald Massena Weaver, Medical 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
February 8, 1947. 

Capt. David Fisher, Medical Corps (tempo- 
rary lieutenant colonel), with rank from Feb- 
ruary 21, 1947. 

Capt. Bryan Coleman Thomas Fenton, Med- 
ical Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from March 2, 1947. 

Capt. George Harold Kojac, Medical Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from March 
2, 1947. 

Capt. Lindsay James Ervin, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from March 8, 1947. 

Capt. Ralph Leon Marx, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from March 11. 1947. 

* Capt. Aloysius Thomas Waskowicz, Medi- 
cal Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from March 20, 1947. 

Capt. Charles Joseph Farinacci, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
April 1, 1947. 
xCapt. Gladen Robert Hamilton, Medical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from April 20, 947. 

Capt. George Holmes McCain, Medical 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
April 28, 1947. 
xCapt. Weldon Kenneth Ruth, Medical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from May 1, 1947. 

Capt. Gus Warlick Neece, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from May 10, 1947. 

X Capt. Ryle August Radke, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from May 18, 1947. 

Capt. Robert Allan McLane, Jr., Medical 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
May 24, 1947. 

Capt. Scott Murray Smith, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 1, 1947. 

Capt. Louis Keller Pohl, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 2, 
1947. 

Capt. Frank Dudley Jones, Jr., Medical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 3, 1947. 

Capt. Robert Reed Kelley, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 3, 1947. 

Capt, Kenneth McFeely Reighter, Medical 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
June 4, 1947. 

Capt. Warren Henry Diessner, Medical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 8, 1947. 

Capt. Robert La Tourrette Cavenaugh, 
Medical Corps (temporary lieutenant colo- 
nel), with rank from June 17, 1947. 
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Capt. Marshall Eugene Groover, Jr., Medi- 
cal Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
June 20, 1947. 

Capt. Maurice Crawford Davidson, Medical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 24, 1947. 

Capt. Charles Henry Bramlitt, Medical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 29, 1947. 

Capt. Robert Stuart Nelson, Medical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 1, 1947. 

Capt. Bruno Jastremski, Medical Corps 
(temporary Neutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 1, 1947. 

Capt. Theodore Moffett Carow, Medical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 1, 1947. 

Capt. James Polk Sullivan, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 5, 1947. 

Xx Capt. Alton Herbert Saxer, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 9, 1947. 

Capt. David Wanless Clotfelter, Medical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 13, 1947. 

Capt. George Frederick Baier 3d, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
July 18, 1947. 

Capt. Louis Kenneth Mantell, Medical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 13, 1947. 

Capt. John Harry King, Jr., Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 


* from July 13, 1947. 


Capt. Robert White Du Priest, Medical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 22, 1947. 

Capt. Robert Earle Nuernberger, Medical 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
July 22, 1947. 

Capt. Hyman Richard Osheroff, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
July 25, 1947. 

To be captains 

First Lt. Marshall Dunnick Jackson, Medi- 
cal Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from February 11, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Sumner Lockwood, Medi- 
cal Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from February 14, 1947. 

First Lt. Lloyd Ray Stropes, Medical Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from March 
28, 1947. 

DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 

Maj. Elmer Osman Hinman, Dental Corps, 
with rank from May 10, 1947. 

Maj. Clarence Price Canby, Dental Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from July 
15, 1947, 

To be majors 

Capt. Thomas Benton Seay, Dental Corps, 
with rank from February 10, 1947. 

Capt. Arthur Julian Hemberger, Dental 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from February 17, 1947. 

Capt. John Wesley Mainwaring, Jr., Dental 
Corps, with rank from March 23, 1947. 

Capt. Thomas Guy Fowler, Dental Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from March 25, 1947. 

Capt. George Graydon Lesemann, Dental 
Corps, with rank from April 27, 1947. 

Xx Capt. Jerome Travis Smith, Dental Corps 
n major), with rank from May 19, 
47. 


Capt. Garnet Paul Francis, Jr., Dental 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
May 26, 1947. 

VETERINARY CORPS 
To be majors 

Capt. Floyd Edward Monroe, Veterinary 
Corps, with rank from March 24, 1947. 

Capt. George Henry Zacherle, Jr., Veteri- 
nary Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from April 2, 1947. 
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Capt. John Howard Rust 3d, Veterinary 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from April 4, 1947. 

Capt. Robert Ransome Miller, Veterinary 
Corps, with rank from April 30, 1947. 

Capt. Walter Smit, Veterinary Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from May 1, 1947. 

Capt. Donald Clifford Kelley, Veterinary 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
June 1, 1947. 

Capt. Frank Arnold Todd, Veterinary Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 20, 1947. 

Capt. Bernard Francis Trum, Veterinary 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
June 25, 1947. 

Capt. John Gale, veterinary Corps (tem- 
porary major), with rank from July 14, 1947. 

Capt. Thomas Carlyle Jones, Veterinary 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
July 24, 1947. 

To be captain 


First Lt. William Gordon Brooks, Veterinary 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
July 31, 1947. 

CHAPLAINS 
To be lieutenant colonels 


Chaplain (Maj.) James Robert Davidson, 
Jr., United States Army, with rank from Feb- 
ruary 2, 1947. 

Chaplain (Maj.) Louis Curtis Tiernan, 
United States Army (temporary colonel), 
with rank from February 7, 1947. 
Chaplain (Maj.) Edward Joseph DeMars, 
United States Army, with rank from March 
19, 1947. 

Chaplain (Maj.) Charles Patrick Malum- 
phy, United States Army (temporary lieuten- 
ant colonel), with rank from July 12, 1947. 


To be majors 


Chaplain (Capt.) John Frazer Chalker, 
United States Army (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from March 19, 1947. 
Chaplain (Capt.) Kenneth Lyndle Ames, 
United States Army (temporary major), with 
rank from March 20, 1947. 

Chaplain (Capt.) Glen Cowden Shaffer, 
United States Army (temporary major), with 
rank from April 3, 1947. 

Chaplain (Capt.) Dwayne Halley Mengel, 
United States Army (temporary major), with 
rank from May 18, 1947. 

Chaplain (Capt.) Robert Aurelius Bryant, 
United States Army, with rank from May 25, 
1947. 

Chaplain (Capt.) Charles Joseph Murphy, 
United States Army, with rank from June 6, 
1947. 

Chaplain (Capt.) Thomas Joseph McDon- 
ald, United States Army, with rank from 
July 13, 1947. 

Chaplain (Capt.) Elmer Ivan Carriker, 
United States Army (temporary major), with 
rank from July 19, 1947. 

PHARMACY CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 


Maj. Frederick Harrell Gibbs, Pharmacy 
Corps, with rank from March 31, 1947. 
Maj. Anthony Carter Tucker, Pharmacy 
Corps, with rank from May 3, 1947. 
To be majors 


Capt. Edwin Hammond Potts, Pharmacy 
Corps, with rank from March 12, 1947. 

Capt. Philip Rich Carlquist, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
March 25, 1947.. 

Capt. Ralph Edward Paige, Pharmacy Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from June 22, 
1947. 

To be captains 

First Lt. Raymond Joseph Caldbeck, Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from January 29, 1947. 

First Lt. Layton Ogan Burris, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
February 5, 1947. 
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First Lt. Thomas Laughlin, Jr., Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
February 6, 1947. 

First Lt. Paul Maurice Levesque, Pharmacy 
Corps, with rank from February 9, 1947. 

First Lt. Morris Vincent Olson, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
February 14, 1947. 

First Lt. John Valentine Mendenhall, Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from February 14, 1947. 

First Lt. John Allen Hilcken, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
March 5, 1947. 

First Lt. Benjamin Franklin Lambert, 
Pharmacy Corps, with rank from March 6, 
1947. 

First Lt. Norman Shirley Drowns, Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from March 7, 1947. 

First Lt. Paul Herman Myers, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
March 13, 1947. 

First Lt. Stanley Howard French, Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from March 15, 1947. 

First Lt. Owen Brooks Wagner, Pharmacy 
Corps, with rank from March 15, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Leslie Hughes, Jr., Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from March 17, 1947. 

First Lt. Volney Higdon Rattan, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
March 19, 1947. 

First Lt. Robert Douglas Fakes, Pharmacy 
Corps, with rank from March 26, 1947. 

First Lt. Rees Frank Schaller, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
April 11, 1947. 

First Lt. Jack Tillmon Walden, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
May 5, 1947. 

First Lt. Russel Lee Bryant, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
May 21, 1947. 

First Lt, Walter Edward Ford, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
May 27, 1947. 

First Lt. Gordon Francis McCleary, Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from June 19, 1947. 

First Lt. John Mathias Rogers, Pharmacy 

(temporary captain), with rank from 
June 28, 1947. 

First Lt. John Howard Trenholm, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
July 3, 1947. 

First Lt. Ben Carr Liles, Pharmacy Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from July 7, 
1947. 

First Lt. Paul William King, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
July 18, 1947. 

First Lt. Richard Jack Coker, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
July 21, 1947. 

First Lt. William Marbry Gordon, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
July 22, 1947. 

* First Lt. William Alton Hill, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
July 22, 1947. 

First Lt. Scott Harry Davis, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
July 28, 1947. 

First Lt. Leo Edward Benade, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
July 29, 1947. 

First Lt. Lester Joseph Wright, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
July 30, 1947. 

First Lt. David Leon Moore, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
July 31, 1947. 

To be first lieutenants 


Second Lt. Andre Raymond Pascal, Phar- 
macy Corps, with rank from September 15, 
1946, 
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Second Lt. Carroll Eugene Clutter, Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from February 6, 1947. 

Second Lt. Kenneth Perry Darling, Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from March 15, 1947. 

Second Lt. Robert Louis Lansche, Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from March 18, 1947. 

Second Lt. Wade Hampton Dexter, Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from May 5, 1947. 

Second Lt. Lynn Ross Cheezum, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary first Heutenant), with 
rank from May 26, 1947. 

Second Lt. Egbert Venoy Bunger, Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 12, 1947. 

Second Lt. John Marshall Evans, Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 23, 1947. 

Second Lt. Clarence Wilbur Edmonds, 
Pharmacy Corps (temporary first lieuten- 
ant), with rank from July 8, 1947. 

Second Lt. Wayne Eugene McCoy, Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from July 15, 1947. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July ^ (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Charles E. Saltzman to be an Assistant 
Secretary of State. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
TO BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENI- 
POTENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
TO ORUGUAY 


Ellis O. Briggs 


TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF THE CLASS 
OF CAREER MINISTER OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Walter J. Donnelly Lowell C. Pinkerton 
Robert B. Macatee Christian M. Ravndal 
George R. Merrell Herschel V. Johnson 
Albert F. Nufer 


TO BE CONSULS GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


John H. Madonne U. Alexis Johnson 
Russell M. Brooks Robert P. Joyce 


TO BE CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

T. Eliot Weil Joseph E. Maldonado 
Charles C. Gidney, Jr. John H. Marvin 
Carl Birkeland John H, E. McAndrews 
Lyle C. Himmel Harold D. Pease 
Ralph H. Hunt Henry T. Unverzagt 
Gerald G. Jones Stephen B. Vaughan 
Foster H. Kreis Harold C. Wood 


POSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 
Milton W. Pearce, Alhambra. 


MINNESOTA 
Clarence T. Nelson, Geneva. 
Irene Rutter, Kinney. 
Harris D. Holmgren, Lafayette. 
Hildur C. Berg, Marble. 
Harold J. Rossetti, Nevis. 
Herbert Aufderheide, Wanda. 
Mayme W. Gustason, Winton. 


MONTANA 


John L. Weaver, Belgrade. 
James E. Elgie, Brockton. 
William L. Reed, Deer Lodge. 
Clifford A. Brown, Dixon. 
Pauline E. Russell, Hot Springs. 
Prank B. Farr, Lame Deer. 

Roy Wayne Willis, Laurel. 
David C. Bryan, Whitehall. 
Gerald E. Owen, Whitetail. 
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NEVADA 


Mildred I. Stephens, North Las Vegas. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Edgar William Buliard, Belmont. 
Clyde J. Smith, Bennett. 

Willie Earl Gresham, Beulaville. 
Bascom W. Rutherford, Enka. 
James C. Chesnutt, Magnolia. 
Nellie R. Kibler, Morven. 
Joseph B. Stephenson, Seaboard. 
Addie S. Winborne, Sims. 
Wesley G. Cromer, Skyland. 
Robert S. Lancaster, Vanceboro. 
Margaret A. Seagroves, Varina. 
Joe C. Hinkle, Welcome. 

Herbert Maurice Brett, Winton. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
William A. Borderud, Davenport. 
Philip J. Thorne, Tuttle. 
Ruth O. Cavanaugh, Velva. 
Amanda J. Shaw, Wolford. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Nancy C, Tishue, Addison. 
William James Carey, Ardmore. 
Allen W. Kessler, Codorus. 
John F. Rauch, Emigsville. 
George Wesley Fordney, Enola. 
Rose H. Poll, Forest Park. 

Mazie N. Fulton, Hanlin Station. 
Sara M, Slight, Hartsville. 

Lillie E. Armstrong, King of Prussia. 
Albert F. Wydeen, La Plume, 
Israel M. Ziders, Laughlintown. 
Harold E. Hake, Lewisberry. 
Jennie A. Evans, Orwin. 

Arthur C. Gulick, Riverside. 
Ray M. Spahr, Shepherdstown. 
William A. Bailey, Southwest. 
Otis C. Quinby, Springboro. 
Eleanor B. Burns, Wolfdale. 


TENNESSEE 
Alva A. Duffield, Brentwood. 
Omar L. Hardison, Columbia. 
Charles H. Winfrey, Concord. 
Eva A. Thornton, Duff. 


John Hatcher Crowder, Fountain Head. 


Maxine F. Wallace, Jamestown. 
Maude E. Pemberton, Lancing. 
Ottis C. Doyle, Jr., McEwen, 
Alonzo G. Robbins, Monroe. 
Gray D. Sands, Old Hickory. 
Guilford J, Hutcheson, Ripley. 
James D. Creson, Sherwood. 


TEXAS 
Tobe Hahn, Beaumont. 
Cecelia B. Phillips, Brazoria. 
James B. Scales, Bridge City. 
Roland N. Allbright, Crockett. 
Ellen Lucile Kerr, Grand Prairie. 
Walter L. Hunter, Lake Dallas. 
Volna Ogden, Lefors. 
Pauline Stagner, McDade, 
Noel G. Oates, Midland, 
Bailey Hair, Olton. 
John T. Morse, Quitman, 
Inez L, Mullins, Sanford. 
Imogene J. Benton, Sunray. 
Euel B. Britton, Stamford. 


VERMONT 
Mildred D. Murphy, Center Rutland, 
Francess H. Holden, Chester Depot. 


WASHINGTON 
John A. Croy, Chelan. 
Ole C. Noste, Conway. 
Ruby Grandstaff, Easton, 
Margaret M, Learned, Hadlock. 
Ada E. Buchanan, Kahlotus. 
Ida B. Howell, Lakeside. 
Wima M. Strutzel, Monitor. 
Marion J. Rasmussen, Naselle. 
Howard F. Christeson, Springdale. 
Allsie P. Lane, Washtucna. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the Lord God of all 
mankind, in this moment of prayer, wilt 
Thou touch our minds and hearts with a 
reassuring sense o? Thy nearness, Thy 
peace, and Thy power. 

Grant that in our deliberations and 
decisions we may be sensitive to the lead- 
ing of Thy spirit and find strength of 
soul in the glorious assurance that where 
Thou dost guide Thou wilt also provide. 

May we daily walk and work together 
in the fear of the Lord and at eventide 
receive the benediction which Thou dost 
bestow upon the faithful. 

To Thy name we ascribe the praise. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 


On June 30, 1947: 

H. R. 3203. An act relative to maximum 
rents on housing accommodations; to repeal 
certain provisions of Public Law 388, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3769. An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to qualifications of 
part-time referees in bankruptcy; 

H. R. 2369. An act providing for the sus- 
pension of annual assessment work on min- 
ing claims held by location in the Territory 
of Alaska; 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution to provide 
for permanent rates of postage on mail mat- 
ter of the first class, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution authorizing 
the presentation of the Distinguished Flying 
Cross to Rear Adm. Charles E. Rosendahl, 
United States Navy; 

H. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Roy Stanley Geiger, lieutenant general, 
United States Marine Corps, a commission as 
general, United States Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to recog- 
nize uncompensated services rendered the 
Nation under the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 407. An act for the relief of Claude R. 
Hall and Florence V. Hall; 

H. R. 1318. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Fuku Kurokawa Thurn; 

H. R. 1362. An act to permit certain naval 
personnel to count all active service rendered 
under temporary appointment as warrant or 
commissioned officers in the United States 
Navy and the United States Naval Reserve, 
or in the United States Marine Corps and 
the United States Marine Corps Reserve, for 
purposes of promotion to commissioned war- 
rant officer in the United States Navy or the 
United States Marine Corps, respectively; 

H. R. 1807. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant to the county of 
Pittsburg, Okla., a perpetual easement for 
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the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of a public highway over a portion of the 
United States naval ammunition depot, 
McAlester, Okla.; 

H. R. 2339. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the designation 
of Army mail clerks and assistant Army mail 
clerks,” approved August 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 
656), and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2411. An act to authorize patenting 
of certain lands to Public Hospital District 
No. 2, Clallam County, Wash., for hospital 
purposes; 

H. R. 2545. An act to provide funds for co- 
operation with the school board of the Mo- 
clips-Aloha District for the construction and 
equipment of a new school building in the 
town of Moclips, Grays Harbor County, 
Wash., to be available to both Indian and 
non-Indian children; 

H. R. 2654. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to grant to the mayor 
and city council of Baltimore, State of Mary- 
land, a permanent easement for the purpose 
of installing, maintaining, and servicing « 
subterranean water main in, on, and across 
the land of the United States Coast Guard 
station called Lazaretto Depot, Baltimore, 
Md.; 

H.R. 2655. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant to the mayor and 
city council of Baltimore, State of Maryland, 
a permanent easement for the purpose of in- 
stalling, maintaining, and servicing two sub- 
terranean water mains in, on, and across the 
land of Fort McHenry National Monument 
and Historic Shrine, Md.; 

H. R. 2915. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Frederick Faber Wesche (formerly Ann Mau- 
reen Bell); and 

H. R. 3124. An act to authorize the attend- 
ance of the Marine Band at the eighty-first 
national encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
August 10 to 14, 1947. 

On July 1, 1947: 

H. R. 381. An act for the relief of Allen T. 
Feamster, Jr.; 

H. R. 577. An act to preserve historie graye- 
yards in abandoned military posts; 

H. R. 1358. An act to amend the act en- 
titled "An act to provide for the management 
and operation of naval plantations outside 
the continental United States,” approved 
June 28, 1944; 

H. R. 1871, An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to appoint, for supply duty 
only, officers of the line of the Marine Corps, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1376. An act to amend the acts of 
October 14, 1942 (56 Stat. 786), as amended, 
and November 28, 1943 (57 Stat. 593), as 
amended, so as to authorize transportation 
of dependents and household effects of per- 
sonnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard to overseas bases; 

H. R. 1514. An act for the relief of certain 
disbursing officers of the Army of the Unitéd 
States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1628. An act relinquishing to the 
State of Illinois certain right, title, or inter- 
est of the United States of America, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 1742. An act for the relief of Mary 
Lomas; 

H. R. 1997. An act to provide seniority ben- 
efits for certain officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and of the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia who are 
veterans of World War II and lost opportunity 
for promotion by reason of their service in 
the armed forces of the United States; 

H. R. 2237. An act to correct an error in 
section 342 (b) (8) of the Nationality Act of 
1940, as amended; 

H. R. 2436. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes; 
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H. R. 1067. An act for the relief of S. C. 
Spradling and R. T. Morris; 

H. R. 1845. An act to amend existing laws 
relating to military leave of certain em- 
ployees of the United States or of the District 
of Columbia so as to equalize rights to leave 
of absence and reemployment for such em- 
ployees who are members of the Enlisted or 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, the National Guard, 
or the Naval Reserve, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2248. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant an easement and to con- 
vey to the Louisiana Power & Light Co. a 
tract of land comprising a portion of Camp 
Livingston in the State of Louisiana; and 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to grant au- 
thority for the erection of a permanent build- 
ing for the American National Red Cross, 
District of Columbia Chapter, Washington, 
D. C. 

On July 2, 1947: 

H. R. 3629. An act to authorize the transfer 
to the Panama Canal of property which is 
surplus to the needs of the War Department 
or Navy Department; and 

H. R. 1144. An act for the relief of Samuel 
W. Davis, Jr.; Mrs. Samuel W. Davis, Jr.; and 
Betty Jane Davis. 

On July 1, 1947: 

H. R. 1375. An act to further amend sec- 
tion 10 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
so as to provide for the clothing allowance 
of enlisted men of the Army, Marine Corps, 
and Marine Corps Reserve; and 


H. R. 2276. An act to authorize the Secre- 


tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
to pay certain expenses incident to training, 
attendance, and participation of personnel 
of the Army of the United States and of the 
naval service, respectively, in the seventh 
winter sports Olympic games and the four- 
teenth Olympic games and for future 


Olympic games. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the foliowing title: 

H.R.3311. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Batt, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. WHERRY, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. McCarran, Mr. 
McKe rar, and Mr. Typincs to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 4031. An act making appropriations 
to meet emergencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Brinces, Mr. BALL, Mr. WHERRY, 
Mr. Corpon, Mr. McKetrar, Mr. HAYDEN, 
and Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN H. TOLAN 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. . Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that I was unavoidably absent yesterday 
when the announcement of the passing 
of Hon. John H. Tolan was made by his 
successor, Hon. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR., so I, 
too, could have joined in a tribute of 
respect to a man who was held in the 
highest esteem by those who knew him 
both in public and private life. 

I never knew a man more devoted to 
his family, and who in turn was adored 
by his wife, his children, and his 
grandchildren. His sudden ending was 
brought on by a shock and overexer- 
tion resulting from the disappearance 
of one of his grandchildren in the beau- 
tiful wild foothills of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. 

John Tolan not only loved his family, 
but he loved his fellow man. This fact 
was evidenced in his chairmanship of 
the Tolan committee authorized by Con- 
gress which gave months to exhaustive 
hearings and study in an effort to help 
the thousands of unfortunate migratory 
workers in this country during the depth 
of the depression. 

Our hearts go ou’: to his devoted family 
in their loss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TWYMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article by 
Mr. George Sokolsky. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. SOMERS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND JUDI- 
CIARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1948 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 


Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 3311) mak- 


ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, and Commerce, and the 
Judiciary, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs, STEFAN, JONES of 
Ohio, Horan, FENTON, Rooney, Gary, 
and O'BRIEN. 

EMERGENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 1948 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4031) mak- 
ing appropriations to meet emergencies 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate; and that 
the managers on the part of the House 
have authority to agree to the amend- 
ments of the Senate with amendments, 
notwithstanding the provisions of clause 
2 of rule XX, and that the conference 
report may be considered at any time. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. TABER, WIGGLESWORTH, 
Encet of Michigan, STEFAN, Case of South 
Dakota, KEEFE, Kerr, and MAHON, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from the 
American Legion chairman of the hous- 
ing committee. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp and include three various sub- 
ject matters and one resolution. 

Mr. REDDEN, Mr. BURLESON, Mr. 
AUCHINCLOSS, Mr. GAVIN, and Mr. 
WILLIAMS asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their remarks in the 
RECORD. * 


LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1948 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill H. R. 
2700) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
on the part of the managers of the House 
may be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2700) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 12, 15, 18, 29, 31, and 42. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 13, 16, 19, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 32, 34, 37, 40, 43, 45, 46, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 56, and 59, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert "$843,200"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$808,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,188,300"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert 8489. 700“ and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“Salaries and expenses, Division of Labor 
Standards: For necessary expenses, including 
personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and purchase and distribution of reports, 
and of material for informational exhibits, in 
connection with the promotion of health, 
safety, employment stabilization, and ami- 
cable industrial relations for labor and in- 
dustry, $200,000. 

“The appropriation under this title for 
traveling expenses shall be available for ex- 
penses of attendance of cooperating officials 
and consultants at conferences concerned 
with the work of the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards when called by the Division with the 
written approval of the Secretary of Labor, 
and shall be available also in an amount not 
to exceed $2,000 for expenses of attendance at 
meetings related to the work of the Division 
of Labor Standards when incurred on the 
written authority of the Secretary of Labor.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,107,800"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 11: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$3,373,400”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 83.500, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$3,798,000"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81,316,200“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,633,900"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $550,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and pro- 
posed by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing: “There shall be allotted to the several 
States for the fiscal year 1948, as provided 
in such Act, a sum not exceeding $75,000,000, 
a part of the sum authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1948 by part C of 
the Act. Whenever the Surgeon General 
shall have approved an application for a con- 
struction project in accordance with section 
625 of the Act, the Federal share of the cost 
of such project, as provided by the Act, shall 
constitute a contractual obligation of the 
Federal Government: Provided, That the ag- 
gregate contractual obligation during the 
fiscal year 1948 shall not exceed $75,000,000"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,250,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$947,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 835,054,850“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$750,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with and amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$330,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$139,850"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said. amend- 
ment insert 8337,00“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8328, 700“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$251,726”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 


JULY 2 


The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 6, 7, 8, 
9, 20, and 38. 

FRANK B. KEEFE, 
JOHN TABER, 
RALPH E. CHURCH, 
JOE HENDRICKS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Cuan GURNEY, 
JosEPH H. BALL, 
KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
Par MCCARRAN, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2700) making appro- 
priations for the Department of wabor, the 
Federal Security Agency, and related inde- 
pendent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following report in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Amendment No. 1 appropriates $843,200 for 
salaries, Office of the Secretary, instead of 
$819,500 as proposed by the House and $866,- 
900 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 2 appropriates $80?,000 for 
salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 
instead of $755,300 as proposed by the House 
and $866,600 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 3 appropriates $2,188,300 
for traveling expenses for the Department, 
instead of $2,112,400 as proposed by the House 
and $2,264,200 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 4 appropriates $489,700 
for printing and binding for the Department, 
instead of $414,700 as proposed by the House 
and $564,700 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 5 inserts the provision of 
the Senate providing funds for salaries and 
expenses, Division of Labor Standards, 
amended to provide $200,000 for such purpose 
instead of $400,000, and strikes out the pro- 
vision of ‘the Senate in this item providing 
for certain functions under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Amendments Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9, relating to 
the Conciliation Service, are reported in dis- 
agreement, 

Amendment No. 10 appropriates $2,107,800 
for Apprentice Training Service, instead of 
$2,015,600 as proposed by the House and 
$2,200,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 11, 12 and 13, relating 


to salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, appropriate. $3,373,400 for such 
purpose, instead of $2,373,400 as proposed by 
the House and $3,750,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, of which amount not to exceed 
$2,202,700 may be expended for personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia as proposed 
by the House instead of $2,750,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and of which $845,000 
is provided for a cost-of-living study and 
report as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$695,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 14 and 15 appropriate 
$3,500,000 for general administration, United 
States Employment Service, instead of 
$2,656,800 as proposed by the House and 
$4,366,400 as proposed by the Senate, of 
which $1,756,800 shall be available for carry- 
ing into effect the provisions of title IV of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
(Veterans’ Employment Service) as proposed 
by the House instead of $2,120,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16 appropriates $57,382,400 
for grants to states for public employment 
offices as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$71,728,000 as proposed by the House, 
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Amendments Nos. 17 and 18 appropriate 
$3,798,000 for salaries, Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, instead of $3,748,400 as proposed by 
the House and $3,847,600 as proposed by the 
Senate, of which not to exceed $746,100 may 
be expended for departmental salaries as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $672,800 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 19 strikes out a proposal 
of the House authorizing the Secretary of 
Labor to allot or transfer funds of the Wage 
and Hour Division to other bureaus of the 
Department. 

Amendment No. 20 is reported in disagree- 
ment, 


TITLE II—FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Amendments Nos. 21 and 22 appropriate 
$1,316,200 for salaries and expenses, Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation, instead of 
$1,276,000 as proposed by the House and 
$1,356,400 as proposed by the Senate; and 
authorize the temporary employment of ex- 
perts at $35 per diem as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $75 per diem as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 23 appropriates $10,250,000 
for the employees’ compensation fund as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $10,000,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos, 24 and 25 appropriate 
$4,000,000 for salaries and expenses, Food 
and Drug Administration, as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $3,884,700 as proposed 
by the House; and provide for the tem- 
porary employment of experts at $35 per 
diem as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$75 per diem as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 26 and 27 appropriate 
$431,000 for certification services, Food and 
Drug Administration, as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $331,000 as proposed by 
the House; and provide for the temporary 
employment of experts at $35 per diem as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $75 per 
diem as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 28 and 29 appropriate 
$17,750,000 for further development of vo- 
cational education as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $14,200,000 as proposed by the 
House; and restore the provision of the 
House providing for the apportionment to 
the States on the basis of not to exceed 
$19,842,759.97. 

Amendments Nos. 30 and 31 appropriate 
$1,633,900 for salaries and expenses, Office of 
Education, instead of $1,252,900 as proposed 
by the House and $1,683,900 as proposed by 
the Senate; and restore the provision of the 
House providing that not less than $434,400 
shall be available for the Division of Voca- 
tional Education. 

Amendments Nos. 32 and 33 appropriate 
$550,000 for general administrative expenses, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, instead 
of $500,000 as proposed by the House and 
$607,000 as proposed by the Senate; and pro- 
vide for the temporary employment of ex- 
perts at $35 per diem as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $75 per diem as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 34 provides for the tem- 
porary employment of experts by the Public 
Health Service at $35 per diem as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $75 per diem as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 35 strikes out the House 
provision relating to allotments’ to the 
States for hospital construction and con- 
tractual obligations thereunder and inserts 
the proposal of the, Senate, amended to 
authorize contractual obligations of not to 
exceed $75,000,000. 

Amendment No, 36 appropriates $4,250,000 
for mental health activities, instead of 
$4,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$4,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 37 appropriates $9,626,000 
for operating expenses, National Institute 
of Health, as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $9,126,000 as proposed by the House. 
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Amendment No. 38 is reported in dis- 

ent. 

Amendment No. 39 appropriates $947,500 
for salaries, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Instead of $900,000 as proposed by the House 
and $995,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 40 makes the appropriation 
for the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance available for expenses of attendance 
at meetings of organizations concerned with 
the work of the Bureau, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 41 authorizes trust fund 
expenditures of $35,054,850 for salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of Old-Age ‘and Survivors 
Insurance, instead of $34,909,700 as proposed 
by the House and $35,200,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 42 strikes out the authori- 
zation proposed by the Senate for expendi- 
ture of old-age and survivors insurance trust 
funds for alterations and repairs to certain 
buildings. 

Amendment No. 43 appropriates $431,000 
for salaries and expenses, Children's Bureau, 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $400,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 44 appropriates $750,000 
for salaries and expenses, maternal and child 
welfare, Children's Bureau, instead of $700,000 
as proposed by the House and ¢800,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 45 appropriates $2,000,000 
for salaries, consolidated operations, Social 
Security Administration, as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $2,072,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendments Nos. 46 and 47 appropriate 
$330,000 for salaries, Office of the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, instead of $320,000 as 
proposed by the House and $340,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate; and provide for the 
temporary employment of éxperts at $35 per 
diem as proposed by the Senate instead of $75 
per diem as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 48 appropriates $139,850 
for salaries, Division of Personnel Manage- 
ment, instead of $132,600 as proposed by the 
House and $147,200 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 49 appropriates $337,600 
for salaries, Office of the General Counsel, in- 
stead of $325,600 as proposed by the House 
and $350,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 50 appropriates $670,000 
for printing and binding, Federal Security 
Agency, as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$558,700 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 51 appropriates $500,000 
for penalty mail costs, Federal Security 
Agency, as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$480,000 as proposed by the House. 

TITLE ITI—NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Amendment No. 52 appropriates $3,750,000 
for salaries as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $3,063,100 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 53 appropriates 6900, 000 
for miscellaneous expenses as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $805,500 as proposed 
by the House. i 

Amendment No. 54 appropriates $24,700 for 
penalty mail costs as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $18,400 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 55 appropriates $300,000 
for printing and binding as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $146,700 as proposed by 
the House, 

Amendment No. 56 clarifies the applica- 
bility of the House limitation on the use of 
funds in complaint cases, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

TITLE IV—NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 

Amendments Nos. 57 and 58, relating to 
salaries and expenses, appropriates $328,700 
for this purpose instead of $316,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $338,700 as proposed 
by the Senate, of which not to exceed $251,726 
may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia instead of $236,000 as 
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proposed by the House and $261,726 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 59 appropriates $45,000 for 
printing and binding, National Raflroad Ad- 
justment Board, as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $39,000 as proposed by the House. 

AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 

Amendments Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9 relate to 
the Conciliation Service, Department of 
Labor. The managers on the part of the 
House have directed that appropriate mo- 
tions be made that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the said amendments 
and concur therein with certain amend- 
ments thereto. 

Amendment No. 20 provides authority for 
the Secretary of Labor to make certain 
transfers of funds connected with depart- 
mental reorganizations. The managers on 
the part of the House have directed that a 
motion be made that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the said ameng- 
ment and concur therein, 

Amendment No, 38 relates to the National 
Cancer Institute. The managers on the part 
of the House have directed that a motion 
be made that the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the said amendment and 
concur therein with the following amend- 
ment thereto: In lieu of the sums proposed 
to be stricken out and inserted by said 
amendment insert: “and including $500,000 
which shall be transferred to the appropria- 
tion ‘National Institute of Health, operating 
expenses’, $14,500,000." 

FRANK B. KEEFE, 

JOHN TABER, 

RALPH E. CHURCH, 

JOE HENDRICKS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
Wisconsin is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the conference re- 
port on H. R. 2700, making appropria- 
tions for the Federal Security Agency 
and the Department of Labor. An in- 
spection of the conference report would 
indicate that the House has receded on 
a great many items. An examination of 
the estimates, however, indicates that 
the recessions which we made were those 
that were incidental to and necessary in 
any conference in order that an agree- 
ment might be reached. They relate 
purely to items in the bill in which the 
Senate had increased the amount agreed 
upon by the House and the recession on 
the part of the House represents in most 
cases a 50-percent cut on the increase of- 
fered in the Senate bill; so we met them 
halfway in order to arrive at a bill and 
get the bill passed and get it through to 
the President. 

There are one or two things in this bill 
that I think should be discussed for just 
a moment in order that it may be clear. 
One relates to the Conciliation Service of 
the Department of Labor. You will ob- 
serve that the managers on the part of 
the House have brought back amend- 
ments Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9 in disagreement. 
They relate to the Conciliation Service 
and relate to the amounts carried in the 

House bill for that Service. Much ado 
has been made of the fact—and it has 
been alleged—that the House carried 
language in its bill attempting to dismiss 
one Edgar L. Warren and a number of 
other employees of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice. The bill as passed by the House car- 
ried no such language. It is true that 
in the report accompanying the bill the 
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House committee set forth language 
which indicated that we were making no 
appropriation for certain specific jobs in 
the Conciliation Service, among them 
being the Director of Conciliation, and 
we appropriated in the bill a specific sum 
of money for the Conciliation Service. 
When it went to the other body they in- 
creased the amount of the appropriation 
for the Conciliation Service generally by 
a small amount, but they said in their re- 
port that they did not consider that it 
was proper for the legislative branch of 
the Government to attempt to tell the 
Executive what individuals should be 
hired or fired, or words to that effect. 
In the conference neither the Senate re- 
port nor the House report was touched 
in any way, shape, or manner; in fact, 
the subject was not even discussed, be- 
cause subsequent to the passage of this 
bill in the House and in the Senate the 
Taft-Hartley bill has become law, and 
under the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
bill the Conciliation Service as it existed 
was abolished. 

What have we done? We make no 
provision in this bill whatsoever for the 
old Conciliation Service, because in this 
bill which was passed the other day and 
which was acted upon by the Senate yes- 
terday we had set up the funds to pro- 
vide for the Conciliation Service until 
August 21, 1947, when the new Concilia- 
tion Service goes into operation. It 
means, therefore, that the President will 
have to appoint a new head of the new 
Conciliation Service and do so before the 
Congress recesses or adjourns. There 
will have to be a new estimate sent up by 
whoever the new man is to the Appro- 
priations Committee setting forth the 
funds they expect to get from the Con- 
gress for this new Service. So in the bill 
under consideration, H. R. 2700, and in 
this conference report, we are not mak- 
ing any appropriation whatsoever except 
$1 for the Conciliation Service; there- 
fore, there will be no funds available 
from this appropriation to turn over to 
the new Service on August 21. 

I notice by the press last evening and 
this morning that the present Director 
of the Conciliation Service has resigned. 
I think that is all it is necessary to say 
on that subject matter, despite some of 
the innuendoes that are carried in the 
newspaper clippings I took from the 
Washington Post this morning which 
stated that Mr. Warren “apparently 
waited until he was cleared of the charges 
hanging over him before announcing his 
resignation.” I am perfectly willing that 
the Post or Mr. Warren or anybody else 
who wants to can take unto themselves 
that much satisfaction out of the picture. 
There was no clearing of anybody. Mr. 
Warren has resigned and the attitude so 
definitely indicated and taken by this 
House has been fully vindicated by what 
has taken place. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 5 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. The charges that were 
leveled at Mr. Warren have never been 
disproved by Mr. Warren or anyone else, 
nor has there been any testimony to 
disproye the charges? 
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Mr. KEEFE. There has not been. 
There has been no trial and Mr. Warren 
has not been acquitted of anything. The 
fact of the matter is Mr. Warren has 
resigned. Let the matter rest there. I 
do not want to persecute Mr. Warren 
and never did want to. I am happy to 
see that he has seen fit to step out 
of the Conciliation Service and I have 
assurances that his service in that branch 
of the Government has perhaps ended. 
What other branch of the Government 
he will turn up in later I do not know. 
That will be up for consideration later 
on. 

The next amendment in disagreement 
is a very simple little thing and provides 
for some language to be inserted in the 
bill, that was put in by the Senate re- 
lating to transfers of funds. At the 
proper time I shall move to recede and 
concur in that Senate amendment. 

Amendment No. 38 in disagreement is 
one that I think we are all interested in. 
You will recall that the House gave in 
excess of $17,000,000 to the Public Health 
Service for cancer research. The Senate 
in its wisdom cut that appropriation $6,- 
000,000. You will also understand that 
on the floor of the House an effort was 
made to try to see to it that there ulti- 
mately be incorporated in this bill a 
proviso for at least $1,000,000 to take care 
of the new streptomycin research which 
has proven so efficacious in the treat- 
ment and arrest of tuberculosis. The 
House committee at all times stated that 
they would consent and agree if the $1,- 
000,000 were placed in this bill in the 
Senate. It came up too late from the 
Bureau of the Budget for us to include 
at the time the bill was presented to the 
House. I stated on the floor of the House, 
and my distinguished friend from Rhode 
Island and the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] were in 
complete accord with that when we dis- 
cussed the bill, that in conference we 
would consent that the $1,000,000 be put 
in the bill so we could take care of this 
streptomycin research. 

Now, the other body did this: They 
provided for $1,000,000, but they provided 
for it in this way; they set up a specific 
appropriation of only $500,000, and they 
earmarked another $500,000 out of the 
general research program of the Public 
Health Service, the result being that the 
Public Health Service, in order to provide 
the streptomycin research, would have 
to abandon one or more of the very im- 
portant research programs that they 
now have under way; for instance, 
cardiovascular diseases or some others 
that are equally important. 

So, in the conference we did this: We 
succeeded in getting the Senate to in- 
crease the amount for cancer research 
up to $14,500,000, but we provided lan- 
guage that would take $500,000 of those 
additional funds and turn it over into 
streptomycin research so that the 
$1,000,000, that so many Members of 
Congress have been interested in, will be 
provided for, and the research into that 
field will be accomplished. 

Other than that I see nothing in dis- 
agreement, and we have tried to bring 
in a bill here that will meet all of the 
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issues and take care of these departments 
in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. ; 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] be permitted to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, you and 
the Members of the House will note that 
I have not affixed my signature to the 
conference report on this Labor-Federal 
Security appropriation bill or the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House. As one of the conferees on the 
part of the House I could not in good 
conscience agree to the unwarranted 
slashes made by the majority in such 
items as those for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the United States Employment 
Service, the Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
ice, in grants to States for public em- 
ployment offices, and for mental health 
activities and the National Cancer In- 
stitute. While the conferees did agree 
to restore the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, which was originally legislated out 
of existence by the House, the appro- 
priation allowed for the important fune- 
tions of that bureau is in my opinion 
ridiculously inadequate in amount. I 
could not acquiesce in the usual penny- 
wise and pound-foolish economy of the 
majority. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mi. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that I have learned of 
the death of our late beloved colleague, 
John H. Tolan, of California. John 
Tolan, as those who served with him and 
those who knew him so well know, was 
a man who was possessed of a sweet, 
lovable disposition and character. His 
service, while a Member of this body, was 
sincere, constructive and courageous. 
In the journey of life we make many 
friendships that last for all time. In 
the case of John Tolan he was one who 
created such a respect in the minds of 
others that the friendship that de- 
veloped as the result thereof was one that 
lasted for all time. Those who knew 
John Tolan will always remember him 
for the fine, humane characteristics that 
he possessed. He was a man possessed of 
deep faith; faith in his religious convic- 
tions, faith in his Government, and faith 
in the great principles of mankind that 
our Government stands for. By his ex- 
ample John Tolan was an inspiration for 
all to follow. I express to his widow and 
his family my deepest sympathy in their 
great loss and sorrow. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. May I 
say to my distinguished colleague from 
Massachusetts that I believe every Mem- 
ber of Congress is very happy to know 
that his granddaughter, whose being lost 
really brought on the attack that caused 
his death, has been found and is safe at 
home. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to join my 
colleague from Massachusetts in paying 
tribute to the life, services, and charac- 
ter of former Congressman Tolan. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate the 
observation of my friend. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, in the pass- 
ing of former Congressman Tolan I 
have lost a friend, one to whom I was 
deeply grateful for the courtesy and kind- 
ness he showed me, and his passing is a 
deep personal loss. 

I admired his fondness for his family 
and his devotion to his home. He was 
always a good public servant, but the 
responsibilities of his office, great as they 
were, never dimmed the human qualities 
that we loved. 

My sincere sympathy is extended to 
his family. A kindly, gracious, and cour- 
teous gentleman and friend, Congress- 
man Tolan will always remain in the 
memory of those of us who were privi- 
leged to know him. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendm ent in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 6: Page 4, strike out 
all of line 4, after the comma and all down 
to and including line 7, and insert “includ- 
ing the temporary employment of arbitrators 
(not to exceed $25,000) and mediators (not 
to exceed $50,000) on labor relations without 
regard to the civil service and classification 
laws.” 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House recede and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. KEEFE moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 6 and concur therein with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the matter 
proposed to be stricken out and inserted by 
the said amendment, 


thoroughly 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ssnate amendment No. 7: Page 4, line 11, 
strike out “$133,500” and insert 6200, 000.“ 
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Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House recede and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KEEFE moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 7 and concur therein with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sums 
proposed to be stricken out and inserted by 
the said amendment insert: “$1.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 8: Page 4, line 12, 
strike out “$2,080,000” and insert “$2,200,000.” 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House recede and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KEEFE moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 8 and concur therein with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sums 
proposed to be stricken out and inserted by 
the said amendment insert “$1.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 9: Page 4, line 12, 
insert the following: “: Provided; That not 
more than $300 shall be paid for arbitration 
in any one case.” 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its disagreement 
to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 20: Page 11, line 3, 
insert the following: 

“In order that the Secretary may effectuate 
necessary reorganizations within the Depart- 
ment and field, he may transfer to the appro- 
priations under this title from funds appro- 
priated, other than grants to States for 
public employment offices, such sums as 
necessary, but not to exceed 2 percent of the 
total funds appropriated: Provided, That 
such transfer or transfers shall not be used 
for the purpose of creating new functions 
within the Department, or for the continua- 
tion of any function which the Congress in 
its final report recommends be discontinued: 
Provided further, That no appropriation item 
shall be reduced more than 5 percent by such 
transfer.” 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House recede and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 38: Page 27, line 
11. strike out 817,328,200“ and insert 
“$12,000,000.” 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House recede and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Keere moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 38 and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sums proposed to be stricken out and in- 
serted by the said amendment insert “and 
including $500,000 which shall be transferred 
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to the appropriation ‘National Institute of 
Health, operating expenses,’ $14,500,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


JAMES HARRY MARTIN—VETO MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 377) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

Iam withholding my approval of H. R. 
617, a bill for the relief of Jame- Harry 
Martin. 

The bill provides that James Harry 
Martin, of Pontiac, Mich., be permitted 
to file an application with the Secretary 
of War for benefits under the World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended 
(World War I), on or before July 1, 1949, 
any time limit in such act for filing such 
application to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The World War Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act, approved May 19, 1924, pro- 
vided that application for benefits there- 
under should be made on on before Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, and by amendatory acts its 
final date was extended to January 2, 
1940. There was enacted during the 
Seventy-sixth Congress a bill (H. R. 
5450) which proposed an extension of the 
time for filing such applications until 
January 2, 1945. The then President 
withheld his approval of this measure, 
pointing out that under the original act 
veterans and their dependents were 
granted approximately 3% years, and by 
subsequer: liberalization had been given 
a period of over 15 years from the date 
of enactment of the original act in which 
to claim benefits thereof; that during 
this period much publicity was given the 
original act and amendments, with the 
result that every reasonable opportunity 
to file a claim under th» act had been af- 
forded. 

It seems to me that the Presidential 
action of August 10, 1939, was appropri- 
ate, and in any event, there appears to 
be no justification for singling out for 
preferential treatment the case of James 
Harry Martin, as proposed by the pres- 
ent measure. 

I regret, therefore, for the reasons 
above indicated, that I do not feel justi- 
fied in giving the present measure my 
approval. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

TRE WHITE HOUSE, July 2, 1947. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

On motion of Mr. MicHEN=R, the bill 
and message were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to 
be printed. 


HEADQUARTERS OF UNITED NATIONS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 376) 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following message from the Presi- 

dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
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Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the consider- 
ation of the Congress an agreement be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Nations concerning the control and ad- 
ministration of the headquarters of the 
United Nations in the city of New York. 
I also enclose a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State regarding this agreement. 

As you will recall, on December 10 and 
11, 1945, the Congress by concurrent res- 
olution unanimously invited the United 
Nations to locate its permanent head- 
quarters in the United States. After 
long and careful study, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations decided 
during its session last winter to make 
its permanent home in New York City. 

The United States has been signally 
honored in the location of the headquar- 
ters of the United Nations within our 
country. Naturally the United States 
wishes to make all appropriate arrange- 
ments so that the Organization can fully 
and effectively perform the functions 
for which it was created and upon the 
successful accomplishment of which so 
much depends. 

This agreement is the product of 
months of negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of this Government and the 
United Nations. Representatives of the 
city and State of New York participated 
in these negotiations. The agreement 
carefully balances the interests of the 
United States as a member of the United 
Nations and the interests of the United 
Nations as an international organization. 

I urge the Congress to give early con- 
sideration to the enclosed agreement 
and to authorize this Government, by 
joint resolution, to give effect to its pro- 
visions. 

When the General Assembly of the 
United Nations meets in New York City 
this fall it would be most appropriate if 
this Government were ready for its part 
to bring the agreement into effect. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE House, July 2, 1947. 


(Enclosures: (1) Draft agreement be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Nations. (2) Letter from the Secretary 
of State.) 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp and include a state- 
ment recently made before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee by the 
mayor of the city of New Orleans. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr, DEVITT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
radio speech. 

Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the REcorp and include a 
speech by Mr. Robert A. Milliken against 
Federal aid to education. This exceeds 
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the limit by $260, but in view of the very 
pertinent character of the speech and 
its quality, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed notwithstanding the cost. 

The SPEAKER, Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROHRBOUGH asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recor in two instances and include 
a short editorial with each. 

Mr. KENNEDY (at the request of Mr. 
DEANE) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp in three 
instances. 


Mr. MORGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address delivered 
by Mr. C. M. Marino. 


DISLOYAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, submitted the follow- 
ing privileged resolution (H. Res. 267), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3813) to provide for removal 
from, and the prevention of appointment to, 
offices or positions in the executive branch 
of the Government of persons who are found 
to be disloyal to the United States. That 
after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 65-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


NATIONAL MINERAL RESOURCES DIVI- 
SION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois submitted the 
following privileged resolution (H. Res. 
268), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 1602) to establish within the 
Department of the Interior a National Min- 
erals Resources Division, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Public Lands, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider with- 
out the intervention of any point of order 
the substitute amendment recommended by 
the Committee on Public Lands now printed 
in the bill, and such substitute for the pur- 
pose of amendment shall be considered under 
the 5-minute rule as an original bill. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
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the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] One hundred and 
thirty-six Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: à 
$ [Roll No. 98] 

Andersen, Elston Madden 

H. Carl Engle, Calif. Mansfield, Tex. 
Andresen, Feighan Miller, Calif, 

August H. Fellows Miller, Nebr. 
Andrews, N. Y. Fernandez Morrison 
Bakewell Folger Murray, Tenn. 
Bates, Ky. Fuller Norton 
Bennett, Mich. Gallagher O'Brien 
Bland Gifford Pfeifer 
Boykin Gillle Philbin 
Bramblett Gordon Powell 
Buckley Gore Price, Fla, 
Butler Grant, Ind Rabin 
Camp Hardy Riehiman 
Cannon Harless, Ariz, Rivers 
Carroll fart Robsion 
Celler Hartley Rockwell 
Chapman Hébert Sanborn 
Clements Heffernan Scott, 
Clippinger Jenkins, Pa. Hugh D., Jr. 
Cole, N. Y. Kearney Short 
Cooley Kearns Smith, Ohio 
Cotton Kelley Taylor 
Coudert Kennedy Thomas, N. J. 
Davis, Tenn. Keogh Thomason 
Dawson, III. Kilburn Towe 
Delaney King Vinson 
Domengeaux Larcade Whitten 
Douglas Latham Wolverton 
Eberharter Lea Worley 
Elsaesser Lesinski 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 343 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS BILL, FISCAL YEAR 
1948 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4002) making appropriations for civil 
functions administered by the War De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 4002, 
with Mr, MICHENER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr, DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. ` 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, has 
the Committee reached the item of flood 
control on page 8, line 14, of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not. 

When the Committee rose yesterday, 
the so-called Rankin amendment was 
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pending. A voice vote had been taken. 
Tellers were demanded and ordered. 

Without objection, the Clerk will 
again read the so-called Rankin amend- 
ment, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, is it 
not in order to vacate or disregard the 


standing vote and take the standing or 


voice vote again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers have al- 
ready been ordered. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that, Mr. 
Chairman, but I believe that where a 
vote is not completed on one day it is 
taken again when the question again 
comes up for consideration. 

e . The gentleman’s 
inquiry is: Can the order for tellers be 
vacated, and the Committee proceed de 
novo on the amendment? That can be 
done by unayimous consent. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that that be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi asks unanimous consent 
that the proceedings on the vote on the 
Rankin amendment when the Committee 
was last in session be vacated and that 
the vote be taken de novo, Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I object, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk again reported the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. RANKIN. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair appoints 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
ENGEL] and the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN] to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 71, 
noes 115. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The C Yesterday before 
the Committee rose, consent had been 
secured to return to page 7 in order that 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Pack! 
might offer an amendment. 

The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pace: Page 7, 
line 16, strike out “$94,659,700” and insert 
897.659, 700. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized for 8 minutes. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, the cir- 
cumstances regarding this project were 
such that I feel I should bring it to the 
attention of the committee and ask the 
committee to give favorable considera- 
tion to the amendment. 

This item relates to a project known 
as the Chattahoochee, Flint, and Apa- 
lachicola rivers. The Chattahoochee 
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River for the most part divides the States 
of Georgia and Alabama. The Flint 
River is involved at a point known as 
Junction where these two rivers join to 
form the Appalachicola. 

This project was authorized by the 
Congress in 1945 to make the Chatta- 
hoochee navigable originally to a depth 
of 6 feet up to Fort Benning and Colum- 
bus, Ga. Upon a review of the project 
by the engineers and Congress last year 
the authorization was changed to au- 
thorize navigation at a depth of 9 feet 
up to Fort Benning and Columbus, Ga. 
I am sure it will be astonishing to the 
Members of the House that a river of 
this magnitude is not navigable, and its 
navigability has not heretofore been pro- 
vided for. The fact remains however 
that this river is not now navigable. The 
project is to make it navigable at least up 
to Columbus, Ga., where is located our 
greatest military establishment, Fort 
Benning, and up to Bainbridge, Ga., on 
the Flint River. The proposal is to make 
these rivers navigable and to tie in with 
the already completed inland waterway 
which begins at Appalachicola and ex- 
tends inland all the way across to New 
Orleans. It will bring about great sav- 
ings in transportation charges and will 
make this section of the country subject 
to enormous development. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that at one 
time a President designated my section 
of the country as the Nation’s economic 
problem No. 1. If you will devote a lit- 
tle time to a study of its resources and 
its possibilities you will agree that this 
section represents the Nation’s oppor- 
tunity No. 1. 

This section in here is undeveloped 
lindicating on map]. It has enormous 
natural resources both in the land and 
on the land which I shall not now at- 
tempt to enumerate. The project was 
authorized by the Congress for four pur- 
poses. The first is navigation; second, 
flood control; third, power development, 
and fourth, as was mentioned to you 
by the distinguished Representative 
from the Atlanta district yesterday, in 
order to provide at the Buford Dam a 
water supply for the military establish- 
ments near Atlanta. 

The last Congress appropriated for the 
beginning of the project $1,185,000. 
That was for the planning and com- 
mencement of construction on the dam 
at Junction, which is the first dam to 
be constructed. 

The project contemplates a dam at 
Junction, one at Columbia, one at Fort 
Benning, and the other the Buford Dam. 
I am sure you gentlemen realize that 
comparatively speaking it would be a 
rather insignificant sum now available 
for the commencement of construction 
out of a total of $1,185,000 which was 
appropriated for the planning of the 
Junction Dam and the commencing of 
that construction. 

The amendment which has been sub- 
mitted for your consideration is the ap- 
propriation of an additional sum of 
$3,000,000 in order that we may, in keep- 
ing with the philosophy announced by 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee yesterday, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL], begin in 
an economical manner. I earnestly ask 
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the sympathetic consideration of the 
committee in the hope that you can ap- 
prove an appropriation of $3,000,000 to 
be supplemented by the small balance 
remaining in order that real construc- 
tion may be undertaken at the Junction 
Dam. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate close in 20 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the commit- 
tee. 
The CHAIRMAN. On the pending 
amendment? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. On this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Michigan? 
There was no objection. 
The The Chair recog- 


nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Pace]. He very ably demonstrated 
to you the benefits to be derived from 
the development of this project known 
as the Chattahoochee-Flint-Apalachi- 
cola River. The people in that section 
of our Nation have been working for 25 
years in an effort to get this Chattahoo- 
chee Valley developed. 

Last year the Congress authorized the 
development of this project. The blue- 
prints call for a navigable channel up 
the Chattahoochee River from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Columbus, Ga., to be 9 feet 
in depth, and for the erection of four 
dams. The first one.is to be built at 
Junction, Fla., the second one at Colum- 
bia, Ala., the third at Fort Benning, Ga., 
and the fourth up near Atlanta, at Bu- 
ford. This is a multipurpose project— 
navigation, hydroelectric power and 
flood control. 

I would like to point out one fact that 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace] 
mentioned very briefly, and that is the 
fact that at Columbus, Ga., is situated 
Fort Benning, one of the greatest Army 
establishments in this country. The dis- 
tance from Fort Benning down to the 
Gulf of Mexico is approximately 225 
miles. There is not a railroad from Fort 
Benning down to the Gulf. 

I wish to point out also that the sec- 
tion through there is filled with natural 
resources—bauxite, timber, as well as 
land suited for agricultural production. 
This project affects 3 States, 73 counties, 
and approximately 2,000,000 people. The 
engineers have stated that the finan- 
cial benefits that will result from the 
development of this project will amount 
to $5,463,000 per year. If construction 
were started tomorrow on that project, 
it would take 6 or 7 years to complete it. 
We, who are interested in the project, 
feel just as certain as possible that some 
day construction will get under way on 
this project. 

We sincerely hope this committee will 
see fit to give us permission to start at 
this time. As I say, it is a multipurpose 
project providing for hydroelectric 
power, navigation, and flood control. It 
means so much to so many of our peo- 
ple down there, and I sincerely hope that 
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the Committee will adopt the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Pack]. , 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
did not see its way clear to make an ap- 
propriation for beginning the execution 
of this project. I am not here asking 
the Committee to overthrow the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the sense of 
expressing hostile opposition to its rec- 
ommendations, but I am asking the full 
membership to regard with favor the 
amendment offered by my friend, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace]. 

These rivers traverse the part of the 
country from which Icome. The Chat- 
tahoochee borders my district on the 
west, and the Flint runs through near 
the middle of my district It lies east 
of the Chattahoochee in this vicinity, 
where I was born and where I lived until 
a boy in his teens. Of course the whole 
thing is wrapped up in my affections. 

The project has been justified by the 
engineers of the War Department upon 
economic grounds, and its execution 
would give tremendous impetus to the 
general movement in the way of prog- 
ress that is active in that part of the 
country at this time. The people of that 
area have been hopefully looking for- 
ward to the time when Congress would 
take action toward the development of 
these waterways. I do hope that you 
may find it consistent with your sense 
of good legislation to put this appropria- 
tion in the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I 
call attention to the fact that this is one 
of the projects where there is a consid- 
erable unobligated balance which is 
available for expenditure in the year now 
beginning. The table at page 218 of the 
hearings shows there was $625,000 avail- 
able for expenditure as of June 30. In 
the hearings Colonel Feringa testified 
that he expected to undertake some con- 
struction with that money during this 
coming fiscal year. 

Mr. COX. The unobligated balance to 
which the gentleman refers is for fur- 
ther planning and construction, but is 
not in sufficient amount to talk of con- 
struction to such extent or would 
amount to very much. Progress ought 
not to be held back by withholding 
needed money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. MUHLENBERG]. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I take this time particularly because I 
want to bring to your attention the very 
important decisions you are going to 
have to make today. First of all, you 
are going to make a decision as to 
whether or not you will be swayed by 
oratory or by engineering judgment. 
Then you will have to decide on merits 
or demerits of various proposals. If you 
are going to respond to oratory, the 
chances are that you will vote for all the 
various amendments that will be pro- 
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posed today. If you are going to follow 
engineering judgment, then I believe you 
probably will vote against most of the 
amendments today and to support the 
committee. : 

I recommend to you very strongly that 
you be not swayed by oratory, rather 
that you respond to the cool and un- 
biased judgment that is shown by those 
who are consulting engineers for us. 
You have retained, as you know, the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army, of whom I was one, as your con- 
sulting engineers. I hope you will wait 
for and follow their advice. 

I also want to bring out the point that 
you are deciding today on the question 
of appropriations, not judging on the 
question of recommendations by the very 
committee of Congress that you empow- 
er to pass prior judgment on these 
things before they come up to you. 

You will find two separate types of 
requests that will come before you today, 
one asking for more money and the other 
asking for less money. In the one case, 
you will be told that there are various 
good arguments for it, and there prob- 
ably are in each case. In the other case, 
you will be told there are fine ways to 
save money. But in 2ither case, in the 
absence of an engineering report, I be- 
lieve the best thing you can do is to fol- 
low the recommendation of the commit- 
tee, who from their standpoint of appro- 
priations this year have judged the mat- 
ter from a viewpoint of the greatest 
economy and immediate usefulness for 
the United States today. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I respect the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Works, 
and the fact that he has been an Army 
engineer and has sound engineering 
judgment. Do I correctly understand 
from his remarks that he agrees that 
those projects which the United States 
Army engineers have approved are 
sound and should be considered by the 
House? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Of course, I 
consider that they are sound, but 
whether or not there should be an ap- 
propriation this year, it seems to me, is a 
matter for the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to decide. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, my dis- 
tinguished friend the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] has pointed out 
that there is now more money available 
for initial construction on the Apalachi- 
cola and connecting waterways. There 
is presently remaining about $650,000 of 
unexpended appropriations. Part of 
that is needed for continued planning, 
and the remainder will be used to begin 
construction on the junction dam at 
Chattahoochee. The important thing to 
remember is that it is a very small 
amount compared with the amount 
which is needed. What we are asking for 
today is a little additional money so that 
the work which will be instituted, we 
hope, by the engineers before the end of 
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this year, can be carried on in an orderly, 
efficient, and economically sound man- 
ner. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the 
Apalachicola is one of the few important 
undeveloped waterways in the Nation. 
Yet it is a large, easily developed water- 
way, extending into an area of great in- 
dustrial and agricultural significance 
which has already been developed to a 
considerable extent, and which is on the 
threshold of greater development. We 
need the development of the waterway. 
We need is very much. We are asking 
only for enough money to carry the work 
which the engineers have so amply justi- 
fied. As has been ably pointed out to you 
here today, it provides for navigation, 
flood control, hydroelectric development, 
and for a water supply for the city of 
Atlanta. 

May I take just a moment to empha- 
size that it also is valuable from the 
standpoint of national defense. You will 
recall that the inland waterway, which 
was mentioned a little while ago and 
which extends from Saint Marks, in 
Florida, to the southern tip of Texas, had 
to be completed after the war started. 
It had to be completed at a time when 
costs were high, when we were losing 
ships from submarine attacks in the 
Gulf. We lost many valuable cargoes. 
We lost many lives which could not be 
replaced. We lost time which in an- 
other war might be ruinous. But we had 
to complete the development of that 
coastal waterway after the war had 
started. Even at that late date it proved 
to be of inestimable value. 

I submit that it is cheaper to complete 
the construction of our waterways now, 
during peacetime, with the hope that if 
we do need them again for defense they 
will be available. 

Mr. Chairman, this waterway extends 
into the industrial heart of the South- 
east; into a rich manufacturing and 
agricultural area, an area possessing 
great timber resources which now are in- 
accessible either by road or waterway. 

It is significant that along a large area 
to be served by this waterway there is 
today not even a north-south railroad. 
Water transportation is highly essential 
to the full development of that area. 

The waterway will extend to ports al- 
ready well developed and fully in opera- 
tion. From these ports steamship lines 
extend to all parts of the world. At 
Apalachicola this waterway will connect 
with the Nation’s inland waterway sys- 
tem, extending along the coast and up 
the great Mississippi Valley. It is a proj- 
ect too valuable to public welfare to be 
longer delayed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ENGEL]. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is one of 700 authorized flood- 
control projects. All of them have been 
approved by the War Department and 
have been pronounced as being good 
projects. They have been authorized by 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

It will cost $94,000,000. 

Of the 700 projects, there are 78 proj- 
ects in this bill. As I said yesterday, the 
total cost will be $1,310,000,000. When 
we add the McNary Dam which will cost 
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$186,000,000, it means that the 79 proj- 
ects will cost approximately $1,500,000,- 
000. Eight of these 78 projects will cost 
more than $50,000,000 each and will total 
8771.000, 000. There are 18 projects 
which will cost more than $25,000,000 
each or a total of $1,100,000,000 leaving 
$404,000,000 for the other 61 projects. 

All of you are interested in them. 
This project will cost $94,000,000. 
It will cost $20,000,000 a year to continue 
it on an economical basis because you 
have to follow a certain speed of con- 
struction so that the construction can be 
done economically and you have to use 
large machinery. The President will say 
to Congress again: “You can have so 
much money.” If this project is in, 
there will be $20,000,000 less to spend on 
the other projects. Whatever you vote 
here will come out of the projects in the 
bill now. 

I ask that this amendment, together 
with any other amendments, be voted 
down. I feel we ought to complete the 
projects we have now. It will take at 
least 8200,000 C00 a year to build the proj- 
ects we have in now, at an economical 
rate of construction. 

I ask that the amendment be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

All time has expired on this amend- 
ment. 

The question recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace], 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Pace) there 
were—ayes 52, noes 106. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sasscer: On 
page 7, line 16, strike out “$94.659,700" and 
insert 894.809.700.“ 


Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, the 
effect of this amendment is to raise the 
total $150,000, for the purpose of dredg- 
ing and widening Curtis Creek in Balti- 
more Harbor. This item has run the 
gantlet of careful study by the Army 
engineers and has been approved. 

I realize the resistance to any amend- 
ments to this bill; but in view of the fact 
that the estimated cost of this item has 
risen from $100,000 to $150,000 since it 
was first approved, I submit should be 
included in the bill at this time. 

In this particular arm of the harbor 
there is a tremendous amount of com- 
merce, consisting of the Armour Fertili- 
zer Works, the Davison Chemical Corp., 
the Petro Terminal Corp., the Southern 
States Fertilizer Service, the Standard 
Wholesale Phosphate Co., Tide Water As- 
sociated Oil Co., and the American Oil 
Co. 

The present depth is 5 feet. It is pro- 
posed to deepen it to 25 feet and to widen 
it from 100 to 200 feet. 

The Maryland pilots, the shipping in- 
terests, and those interested in the tre- 
mendous amount of commerce that goes 
into this, the second largest harbor as 
far as foreign commerce is concerned 
in the United States, are vitally inter- 
ested in it. 
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Silt has filled up this Curtis Creek until 
at the present time many big ships re- 
fuse to enter it, and even small ships 
are unable to turn around if they do 
enter it. These important industries 
which I have just enumerated in many 
instances have to get their cargoes from 
the ships by transferring them to light- 
ers or barges and then bringing them 
to their warehouses on Curtis Creek. 
The purpose of this legislation is to aid 
commerce. Here is an arm of the great 
harbor of Baltimore that is filled up to 
the extent that it cannot be used. There 
is a tremendous amount of commerce to 
be served. Something has to be done. 
The cost of the project has increased ap- 
proximately 33 percent since it was first 
approved. I respectfully urge in the in- 
terests of economy and in the interest of 
commerce that this $150,000 item be in- 
cluded. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I sat on this subcom- 
mittee with my colleagues over a period 
of weeks in the preparation of this bill. 
The bill is not perfect, it has some fea- 
tures that I would change, but it is the 
best that. we were able to work out. Let 
me say, however, that the bill was written 
in a spirit of nonpartisanship. It did 
not make any difference where the proj- 
ects were, they got full consideration of 
the committee. It is embarrassing to me 
to oppose projects that are brought up 
here, that I know are worthy, such as the 
project presented by the able gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Sasscer], It is a 
worthy project. 

The project presented by the able gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. PACE] is a 
worthy project, and excellent one. The 
gentleman from Georgia is one of the real 
leaders of the House, and he always does 
a good job. 

I want to pause to say that the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp will not reveal the 
complete effort that was made by various 
Members worthily to present to the Con- 
gress the projects in which they were and 
are interested. Members made more 
complete and detailed statements to the 
committee, which are printed in the 
hearing on this bill. The importance of 
the Chattahoochee River project was 
ably and forcefully presented in the 
hearings by such able and experienced 
legislators as the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. PACE}, the gentlemar from Georgia 
[Mr. Cox], the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Rarns]}, the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. SIKES}, and the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ANDREWS] was especially active on this 
Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint River 
proposition. He is an able member of the 
Appropriations Committee and made an 
excellent statement before the subcom- 
mittee. He made a good fight for the 
project in the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee where he offered an amendment to 
start work on the program. I have not 
seen a better presentation made in be- 
half of any project. 

It is unfortunate that projects which 
have been so well presented and which 
are of such merit cannot be ineluded in 
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this measure, but I think Members un- 
derstand the handicap under which we 
are operating. 

I wish to commend all Members who 
appeared before our subcommittee on 
various projects and I wish it were pos- 
sible to provide for the completion of all 
these worth-while projects. Certainly 
they were well presented without excep- 
tion. But there are six or seven billion 
dollars worth of projects that have been 
authorized by the Congress and the Con- 
gress is making an effort to cut Federa! 
spending. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. I notice on page 11 of 
the report it is provided “no reductions 
are recommended in the items for pre- 
liminary examinations, surveys, and con- 
tingencies, of $3,500,000.” Do I under- 
stand that to mean it is the committee's 
intention that the surveys already under 
way shall be completed before the De- 
partment embarks on any new projects? 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman, 
and he is correct in saying that the com- 
mittee did not reduce the budget recom- 
mendation for the continuation of these 
surveys. ‘ 

The reduction was in planning funds 
not in funds provided for surveys. The 
surveys should proceed without delay or 
interruption. 

This bill is not a partisan proposition. 
If it were, the Republican side of the 
aisle has the majority of the votes. It 
had also in the committee a majority of 
the vetes. If it is going to be settled 
purely on partisanship nobody on the 
Democratic side of the aisle has a chance. 
However, the committee did not consider 
this measure from a partisan angle. 
There have been political considerations 
in connection with other measures this 
year on account of the situation that 
exists, but that was not the case in the 
preparation of this bill. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Bringing out 
the point the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER] talked about, it is 
the gentleman’s opinion, is it not, that 
his committee is not an engineering com- 
mittee but, rather, an appropriation 
committee? 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 
All we can do as members of the com- 
mittee is to be the servants of the Con- 
gress and recommend appropriations of 
money which the Congress has author- 
ized as far as we can go under the cir- 
cumstances. Generally speaking, they 
were almost without exception confined 
to the budget estimate. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is any criticism 
I have of this bill, it is that of the policy 
of Congress. That policy, in my opinion, 
is somewhat in error in that we spend 
these vast sums of money on rivers at 
places where they reach the flood stage. 
A writer once said that the largest river 
that ever plunged into the sea could be 
put into a teacup somewhere. Perhaps 
we could say of the mighty Mississippi, 
“Old Man River,” that if you were to go 
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to the very fountainhead where the first 
drop of water springs, it could be put into 
a teacup. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. ~ 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, more 
emphasis should be placed, and as soon 
as possible, on flood-control work in the 
upper reaches of these rivers before they 
are a menace to the people downstream. 
In that way we will conserve our soil, we 
will aid agriculture, we will aid the sur- 
face water-supply programs, we will aid 
underground water-supply programs, we 
will prevent these vast floods on the 
rivers. For purposes of power and flood 
prevention I know that some of these 
large dams have to be constructed down 
in the area of the floodwaters, but Con- 
gress ought to begin immediately to em- 
phasize a dam-construction program on 
the smaller riverlets, branches, and 
streams that are far removed from the 
major centers of population in this 
country. That is a program which I 
have advocated for years. There is 
where our work will cost less and do the 
most good. Of course, that program 
cannot be put in operation in this bill, 
but I feel Congress should be thinking 
about it and doing something about it if 
we are to conserve the resources of this 
country, as they must be conserved for 
our responsibilities of the future. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I want to concur 
in the statement made by the distin- 
guished gentleman that we should go 
back to where the water starts in order 
to control it. But I want to call his 
attention to the fact that that is not the 
policy and the program of the Army 
engineers. 

Mr. MAHON. The Army engineers’ 
program is more or less the program of 
the Congress, because the engineers can 
do nothing other than what they are 
authorized and instructed to do by the 
Congress, and it is here that we can rem- 
edy the situation, and it cannot be done 
by the Army engineers without our first 
taking action. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe enough Mem- 
bers who voted against my amendment 
for funds to begin work on the Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee inland waterway have as- 
sured me that they would vote for such 
an appropriation next year to offset the 
majority by which my amendment was 
defeated. 

I am sorry they did not vote with me 
today, so we could get this work started 
now. If the Senate inserts such a pro- 
vision in the bill, which I feel confident 
it will, then I hope these Members will 
help mé to hold the provision in the bill. 

I am compelled to disagree with the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON] that 
we must concentrate on the little streams 
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that flow down and join other little 
brooks to make the larger brook that 
finally joins others to make creeks that 
finally combine to make rivers. 

He reminds me of the Englishman who 
was shingling his house, when he said 
the fog got so thick that the first thing 
he knew he had shingled out 10 or 15 
feet onto the fog. 

If we are going to do anything for the 
rivers of this country, we must ‘ake each 
one as a whole. 

In 1933, 14 years ago, I had such a fight 
on the floor of the House on the creation 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
strange as it may seem, on the first vote 
of the Norris-Rankin bill that finally be- 
came a law, creating the TVA, we only 
got 68 votes on both sides of the aisle. 

Today, after 14 years of struggle, we 
have in the TVA, the greatest develop- 
ment of ancient or modern times. We 
did not fiddle around with the creeks or 
the tributaries alone. We took the en- 
tire stream from the beginning to the 
end. In addition to that, in addition to 
conserving the soil, in addition to provid- 
ing navigation, in addition to providing 
for the control of floods, the TVA today 
generates 12,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity a year, which is equal to the 
combined physical strength of every man 
in the United States living east of the 
Mississippi River. 

We had the same fight on the Columbia 
River. I led the fight here to prevent 
making a low dam at Grand Coulee which 
would have meant the waste of untold 
billions of kilowatt-hours of electric 
power every year. 

They said we did not need the power. 
They did not know what we would need 
25 or 50 years hence. Today the power 
generated at Grand Coulee in 24 hours 
equals the combined physical strength of 
every man in the United States working 
8 hours a day. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are going to de- 
velop our streams, we are going to have 
to develop them from one end to the 
other. 

I remember when they sealed up the 
power in the Ohio River. Of all the mis- 
takes I have ever seen wise men make, it 
was made here under the leadership of 
the then chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, when Congress pro- 
vided for low dams on the Ohio River. 
You have not controlled the floods on 
that stream. The floods seem to be worse 
on the Ohio today than they were before 
these low dams were constructed. 

They sealed up 10,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity annually that the 
people of Ohio are going to need in the 
years to come. 

These gentlemen from the West are 
entitled to these flood-control projects. 
I do not know whether they are going to 
get them or not, but they are going to get 
my help, just as I helped on the Central 
Valley. We cannot afford to stand idly 
by and see human beings drown and 
untold millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty destroyed by these floods on streams 
under our supervision. 

You take the Missouri River today, 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
property is being destroyed; human lives 
are being wiped out, and 10,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity going to 
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waste there every year, in an area that 
needs it worst, because Congress has 
failed to provide the proper improve- 
ments on that majestic stream. 

We had better get down to business 
and develop our inland waterways as 
well as the power resources in every river 
in America. I have constantly followed 
that policy. As I said yesterday, I 
helped to create and develop the TVA. 
I supported development of the Cape Cod 
Canal; I supported the development of 
the Central Valley; I supported the de- 
velopment of the Columbia River. I 
shall continue to support the develop- 
ment of our internal resources—and 
especially our waterways. 

When you bring this bill out here and 
get up and preach against projects that 
are absolutely necessary, that will mean 
untold millions to the American people 
in the years to come, and refuse small 
pittances for the beginning of their con- 
struction, while sending billions to for- 
eign countries, you simply strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel. 

For my part, I want to see our water- 
ways developed for all purposes and the 
power produced on them supplied to the 
American people at rates they can afford 
to pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL WORKS IN THE STATE OP 

OREGON 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a 
statement in support of adequate appro- 
priations for carrying on the civil works 
under the jurisdiction of the War De- 
partment in the State of Oregon. I am 
particularly interested in river and har- 
bor developments by reason of the fact 
that my congressional district borders 
on the Columbia River and the Bonne- 
ville project is in the district. I am also 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Rivers 
and Harbors of the House Public Works 
Committee, and served on the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee during my 9 years’ 
service in the Congress. I have been 
familiar with these various northwestern 
projects throughout my life, having been 
born and reared in the State of Oregon 
near the Columbia River. The develop- 
ment of the Columbia River for multiple 
purposes is the key to the economy of the 
entire Northwest. The comprehensive 
plan for long-range development of the 
river was contained in House Document 
No. 704, Seventy-fifth Congress, third 
session. 

This plan provided for development of 
the main stem of the Columbia River and 
its tributaries for navigation from its 
mouth to Lewiston, Idaho. A series of 
stages in this development were outlined, 
@ number of which have already been 
partially or completely carried out. The 
improvement of the channel was of 
major importance, and the construction 
of locks and dams for slack-water navi- 
gation permitted river traffic over ob- 
stacles in the river. The Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Dams have been completed 
and the McNary Dam is now in process 
of construction. 

Projects under the jurisdiction of the 
Army Engineers need annual appropria- 
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tions for maintenance and construction 
work to provide for additional facilities 
as demands require. There are a num- 
ber of civil projects under the War De- 
partment in the State of Oregon and I 
would like to discuss them and respect- 
fully urge that sufficient appropriations 
be made so that the work may be carried 
forward without injury to the economy 
of the State of Oregon and the North- 
west generally. I am in full accord with 
the program of my party for reduction 
in the cost of Government and elimina- 
tion of all nonessential Federal activities 
so that the tax burden may be reduced, 
payments made on the public debt, and 
the budget brought into balance. How- 
ever, I do feel that public works, such as 
maintaining our river and harbor proj- 
ects and Federal hydroelectric facilities 
with full efficiency are justified and eco- 
nomically sound. These projects are not 
only necessary to provide industrial and 
economic opportunity for the people, but 
they are self-supporting and pay their 
own way in the long run. I will present 
some figures in connection with the 
hydroelectric developments in the area 
which, I believe, conclusively justify 
them. 
BONNEVILLE PROJECT 


The Bonneville Dam and Grand Cou- 
lee Dam on the Columbia River are the 
keys to hydroelectric development in the 
Northwest and they supplied the power 
for production of one-third of the alu- 
minum going into our war effort. With 
the cessation of war the demands of the 
area for hydroelectric power have been 
such that the entire generating capacity 
has not been sufficient to meet the de- 
mand. The judgment of both private 
power utilities and Federal officials is 
that unless additional facilities are pro- 
vided there will be a heavy shortage of 
electric energy in the area and existing 
industries will be unable to continue at 
full strength. In addition, new develop- 
ments seeking power will be barred from 
the area. 

I trust that your committee will pro- 
vide sufficient appropriations to permit 
the War Department, in the operation 
of its civil functions, to continue Bonne- 
ville and the other essential public works 
in the area up to capacity. 

M’'NARY DAM 


This combined navigation, power, and 
irrigation project being constructed on 
the Columbia River near Umatilla, 292 
miles above the mouth of the Columbia 
River and 148 miles above Bonneville 
Dam, was authorized in the River and 
Harbor Act approved March 2, 1945. 
Construction funds were provided in the 
1947 appropriation and an estimate is 
included for continuation of such work 
during the fiscal year 1948. This struc- 
ture is a highly essential project required 
to meet urgent power requirements, 
being the key project in the ultimate de- 
velopment of the lower Columbia River 
Valley. The present contemplated in- 
stallation includes 4 units of 69,000 kilo- 
watts each. In addition to providing 
urgently needed electric power, as at- 
tested by both the public utilities of the 
area and the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, the pool to be formed by the 
dam will extend 9-foot navigation above 
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the dam for a distance of 59 miles, in 
which section navigation is now seriously 
hampered by swift water over rapids 
with a controlling depth of 5 feet. The 
pool will also benefit the development of 
more than 240,000 irrigable acres of land 
by a reduction of 64 feet in average 
pumping lift. 

NATIONAL AND REGIONAL POWER REQUIREMENTS 


It is now generally recognized over 
the entire country that power-load de- 
mands are rapidly catching up with in- 
stalled generating capacity. The clos- 
ing of this protective gap is too rapid 
for comfort. This is the result of a gen- 
eral holding back of equipment orders 
during the past 7 years. Equipment re- 
quired to meet the normal trend line 
increases in the electric business was 
directly competitive with the wartime 
air, carrier, radar, and atomic-bomb 
programs. Consequently, from the time 
that the President declared a national 
emergency in May 1940, the War Pro- 
duction Board and its predecessor agen- 
cies clamped down on all electric plant 
equipment production. The catching- 
up process which I have cited is directly 
the result of these cited war conditions. 

The upward trends, which I will here- 
after describe, started last summer. 
The “jumpy” nature of the electric load 
increase came to my attention last fall 
and I then investigated the control sta- 
tistics, applying to the Bonneville plant, 
which is in my district. When I ap- 
peared before the House Interior Sub- 
committee last February I brought out 
what was then happening. The record 
can be found on page 355 of part 2 of the 
House appropriation hearings of the 
1948 Interior supply bill. I have since 
investigated further, and I feel that this 
general situation should be fully con- 
sidered in connection with such multi- 
purpose projects as the McNary Dam. 

In the year 1946 the recorded kilowatt- 
hour total national output amounted to 
223,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, which 
was practically the same as the last war 
year. Last August the kilowatt-hour 
monthly output record started a marked 
rise, resulting in a 20.6 percent gain over 
the previous year. This experience was 
actually recorded during the peak winter 
month of this past season. More aston- 
ishing, and more important still, was the 
actual sharp inerease in peak demand, 
as this item is a direct measure of re- 
quired capacity. The maximum na- 
tional wartime peak demand was 38,252,- 
630 kilowatts, attained in January 1945. 

The comparative December 1946 figure 
was 43,173,808 kilowatts, or an increase 
of 12.5 percent above the maximum war- 
time demand. This means that we are 
fast feeling a serious brake on national 
economy, and unless rectified manufac- 
turing activity must drop off as industry 
is now running on the last component of 
a normal protective capacity reserve. 
These demand figures are definitely tied 
directly to installed plant capacity, and 


show that the United States standard of. 


living has also risen to a new peak. 

To meet this situation, nationally, 
361,000 kilowatts of new electric-plant 
capacity was planned for 1946 installa- 
tion, but only 85,000 kilowatts was 
actually installed, which was only 23 per- 
cent of the amount that was thought 
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possible. This divergence was the re- 
sult of a short supply of critical materials 
going into such manufacture, and shows 
the relationship between schedules and 
actualities under conditions of short 
supply. 

To meet the national power-load in- 
creases, without brown-outs, will require 
the installation of at least 3,000,000 addi- 
tional kilowatts in 1947, and 7,500,000 
kilowatts between 1948 and 1949. These 
are very conservative figures. The ma- 
jority of the equipment now on order 
represents steam-generating equipment 
and all such manufacturing facilities 
are completely booked until 1950. How- 
ever, the same situation does not now 
exist in the manufacturing field applica- 
ble to hydro equipment, as this type of 
manufacture has idle manufacturing 
capacity as a result of the stoppage of 
ship construction. The hydro manufac- 
turing space during the war was entirely 
used for ship construction. 

The power load capacity situation in 
the Pacific Northwest is more acute than 
in the rest of the country, due to a larger 
proportionate increase in population and 
manufacture. Also located in this region 
is a power grid into which all public and 
private power generating outputs are 
pumped. This situation, therefore, per- 
mits of close and accurate estimates of 
future regional needs. Last January all 
the public and private power representa- 
tives connected with the operation of 
this grid met in Tacoma, Wash., and 
agreed on a policy statement cover- 
ing needs for additional generation. This 
agreed estimate and statement has been 
filed with both House and Senate Appro- 
priation Committees. Agreed investiga- 
tions, on which this joint statement was 
based, shows that the peak demand load 
of all the utilities in the region increased 
from 1,043,000 kilowatts in 1940 to a little 
less than 2,600,000 kilowatts in 1946, or 
an increase of 159 percent. In the Port- 
land area alone the similar increase was 
from 262,700 kilowatts to 450,000 kilo- 
watts, exclusive of the large industrial 
loads served directly by the Bonneville 
transmission lines. 

Six additional units are on order for 
the Grand Coulee plant, and are sched- 
uled for completion by the fall of 1949. 
This additional capacity plus all other 
public and private capacity scheduled in 
the region totals 745,000 kilowatts. The 
agreed load increase by the fall of 1949 
will be 1,063,000 kilowatts, or the total 
available generation will be 318,000 kilo- 
watts less than the indicated load in- 
crease. By 1953 the-like deficiency, even 
with several units installed in McNary, 
will be 1,560,000 kilowatts. 

These officially agreed figures show 
that the McNary project, like the Bonne- 
ville plant, will be fully loaded as rap- 
idly as the units are installed. This is 
revenue-producing load under the terms 
of the Bonneville Act, as the Bonneville 
Act was made applicable to the McNary 
plant under the provisions of the 1945 
Rivers and Harbors Act. These acts pro- 
vide for power sales making a full return 
to the Treasury. Therefore, appropria- 
tions for the McNary project are fully 
justified by a national, regional, and re- 
turn consideration, 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF M’'NARY PROJECT 


It is almost the universal rule that na- 
ture is compensating in the bestowal of 
its benefits. The Pacific Northwest is 
practically devoid of all types of fuel 
deposits. The coal that it uses indus- 
trially needs to be imported from the 
Great Lakes region and from Utah and 
Wyoming. The region has also no nat- 
ural gas, and oil must be imported from 
California and Texas. Less than 1 per- 
cent of the Northwest power require- 
ments comes from steam generation and 
at this time it is next to impossible to 
secure sufficient oil to handle one-third 
of 1 percent of its energy requirements. 
Therefore, the Pacific Northwest has, 
from necessity, become entirely depend- 
ent upon high grade hydroelectric power 
for its energy base. 

There are very few sections in the 
country that have hydropower compa- 
rable in quality and quantity to that 
which is developed or can be developed 
in the Northwest. Nearly half of the 
remaining potential high-class hydro- 
power on this continent is found within 
the confines of the Columbia Basin. Ex- 
perience with hydropower in other sec- 
tions of the country is no index to the 
potentialities of the Columbia. To prop- 
erly evaluate Columbia power effects, we 
must adopt a new standard of com- 
parison. 

Availability of large amounts of energy 
from the Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
plants have caused all commercial and 
agricultural interests throughout the 
region to count upon this energy base, 
and to invest their money and their man- 
power upon the continuance of such a 
base. During 1946 more than half of 
the total power consumed within the 
area came from the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Dams. Following VJ-day, 
the temporary surpluses resulting from 
the shut-down of the major war indus- 
tries was rapidly absorbed by the held- 
back demands of home and farm and in 
addition by the forward pace set by in- 
dustrial growth. 

The effect of power shortages can 
easily be directly measured. Power cut- 
backs due to present short supply in 1947 
will cause an employment curtailment of 
about 18,000 direct workers. The in- 
direct workers affected by these cut- 
backs will amount to around 50,000. By 
1949 the lack of meeting the 318,000- 
kilowatt insight load will affect directly 
48,000 jobs and indirectly 100,000 jobs in 
addition. These unemployment figures 
represent only the employment effect 
during a single year and represent the 
most accurate calculations of the direct 
effect of power curtailment. When the 
energy and employment base is altered, 
a chain reaction is set up which is felt 
through every field of activity. 

Southwest Oregon now has the last 
remaining large stands of matured tim- 
ber. As a result, a large segment of the 
national timber industry has shifted to 
this area. The effect of this shift is 
plainly apparent from the inadequate 
power supply presently encountered and 
the unfilled needs of the sawmills and 
logging camps. The effect on lumber 
production cannot be considered as a 
local problem. For example, veneer cur- 
tailment in southwest Oregon also affects 
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employment in the furniture factories in 
Michigan. Also the reduction of pulp 
production in this area will be felt in the 
employment rates in the paper mills of 
Pennsylvania and New England. 


From the time that the first units 
were started at the Bonneville plant to 
date the Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
plants have brought into the Federal 
Treasury over $100,000,000 in power 
revenues. From any angle you look on 
power justification in the Northwest, you 
will find the same answer, namely, that 
it is good business for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to continue the prudent de- 
velopment of such a multipurpose project 
like McNary. By 1949 the indicated 
318,000 kilowatts of power shortage will 
represent a loss of $5,600,000 of power 
revenue to the Federal Treasury an- 
nually. The cited 1953 shortage figure 
will represent a direct revenue loss of 
around $27,000,000 annually. The total 
power revenues derived from the Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee plants in the last 
7 years amount to over one-third of the 
total Federal investment to date in these 
two projects. 

The results from the McNary project 
will be similar to this actual experience, 
as the McNary project is almost an exact 
duplication of the Bonneville project. 
It is, therefore, amply justified. 

COLUMBIA RIVER BETWEEN VANCOUVER, WASH., 
AND THE DALLES, OREG. 


The River and Harbor Act approved 
July 24, 1946, provides for the extension 
of 27-foot navigation in the Columbia 
River from Bonneville to The Dalles. 
Provision of the 27-foot channel to 
Bonneville is completed except for the 
removal of rock at certain locations. 
The section of the Columbia River be- 
tween Vancouver and The Dalles is an 
important link in the system of water- 
ways between the Portland area and the 
“Inland Empire,” and will, when com- 
pleted, provide a deep-draft channel be- 
tween The Dalles and the sea. It is 
highly essential that funds be made 
available for completion of the remain- 
ing section of the channel between Van- 
couver and Bonneville. 

Maintenance funds are also required 
for dredging in the completed 27-foot 
channel at locations where considerable 
shoaling has taken place. The com- 
merce on this project during 1945 was 
in excess of 2,000,000 tons. 

SNAKE RIVER, OREG., WASH., AND IDAHO 


The project, as authorized in the 1945 
River and Harbor Act, provides for the 
construction of such dams as are neces- 
sary, and open channel improvement, for 
the purpose of providing slack water 
navigation, irrigation and power between 
the mouth of the river and Lewiston, 
Idaho, a distance of 145 miles. The 
States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana will benefit directly from 
this improvement by the opening up to 
low-cost water transportation of this 
large agricultural, mining, and lumber- 
ing area abounding in mineral resources 
which will find a ready market in the 
rapidly expanding metallurgical and in- 
dustrial activities in the lower Columbia 
River Basin. The power to be generated 
will aiso aid in the existing serious power 
shortage in the Pacific Northwest. No 
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construction work has yet been done on 

the project. It is highly desirable that 

funds be made available for detail plan- 
ning of features of the work. 

COLUMBIA AND LOWER WILLAMETTE RIVERS 
BELOW VANCOUVER, WASH., AND PORTLAND, 
OREG. 

This section of the Columbia and 
lower Willamette Rivers has been im- 
proved by the provision of channels 30 
and 35 feet deep and as such provides 
for deep draft navigation between the 
ocean and the ports of Portland, Oreg., 
and Vancouver, Wash., a distance of 
10344 miles and 118 miles, respectively. 
The commerce during the calendar year 
1945 was in excess of 17,360,000 tons. 
Funds are urgently needed to provide for 
maintenance dredging in the channels, 
for dike repairs, and for surveys. 

COLUMBIA RIVER AT BONNEVILLE, OREG, 


Funds are required annually for opera- 
tion and.maintenance of the navigation 
lock and dam, fishways, and power plant, 
including ordinary repairs and mainte- 
nance. This multiple-purpose project, 
in addition to providing increased navi- 
gation facilities, furnishes a large amount 
of electric energy, the power generated 
in recent years being in excess of 3,000,- 
000,000 kilowatts each year. Commerce 
during 1945 was in excess of 800,000 tons. 
WILLAMETTE RIVER ABOVE PORTLAND, OREG., AND 

YAMHILL RIVER, OREG. 

The work entails maintenance of 167 
miles of channel between Portland and 
Harrisburg, Oreg., which have been im- 
proved to depths ranging from 2% to 8 
feet, and for operation and care of the 
lock and dam constructed in the Yam- 
hill River. Commerce during the cal- 
endar year 1945 amounted to 2,956,000 
tons. 

WILLAMETTE RIVER AT WILLAMETTE FALLS, OREG. 


Funds are required each year for op- 
eration and maintenance of a series of 
4 locks located at Willamette Falls, a 
rocky reef in the Willamette River at 
Oregon City, about 26 miles above the 
mouth of the river. Commerce during 
1945 was in excess of 1,619,000 tons. 
Construction of a new, single-lift main 
lock and a guard lock to replace the 
present structures was authorized by 
Congress in the 1945 River and Har- 
bor Act. No work has yet been done 
in this modification, 

COLUMBIA RIVER AT MOUTH, OREGON AND 

WASHINGTON 

Provision of a channel 40 feet deep 
across the bar at the mouth of the river 
has been provided by dredging and by 
the construction of jetties on each side 
of the river, the south jetty being about 
7 miles long and the north jetty about 
2%4 miles in length. This channel is 
utilized by all ocean-going traffic pro- 
ceeding to or from the ports of Port- 
land, Oreg., and Vancouver, Wash., lo- 
cated 103 miles and 118 miles inland, as 
well as intermediate points. Funds are 
required for maintenance dredging in 
the entrance channel and for needed 
jetty repair. Commerce during 1945 
was in excess of 7,850,000 tons. 

COOS BAY AND RIVER, OREG. 


Funds are needed to provide for main- 
tenance dredging in the completed 24- 
foot bay channel carrying a commerce 
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in excess of 1,250,000 tons. As an indi- 
cation of the need for increased channel 
depths at this location, it may be pointed 
out that Congress in the 1946 River and 
Harbor Act, adopted a modification of 
the project to provide for a depth of 40 
feet over the bar and 30 feet in the inner 
channel. On the Coos River, snagging 
and boulder removal is required through- 
out about 22 miles of channel to pro- 
vide 3-foot navigation. Commerce dur- 
ing 1945 amounted to 473,000 tons, 
UMPQUA RIVER, OREG. 


Funds are needed for the operation 
of a seagoing hopper dredge on the com- 
pleted 22-foot bar and lower river chan- 
nel carrying a commerce of 472,000 tons 
in 1945. 

COLUMBIA RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES ABOVE CELILO 
FALLS, OREG., TO KENNEWICK, WASH. 

Funds are required for maintenance 
dredging of boulders, gravel, and sand 
from shoals and reefs in this 128-mile 
section of the river to provide 6- and 
7-foot navigation to serve a commerce 
in excess of 612,000 tons in 1945. Con- 
struction of the McNary Dam at Uma- 
tilla will increase depths on the upper 
59 miles of this project to a least depth 
of 9 feet and will reduce maintenance 
costs accordingly. 

DEPOE BAY, OREG. 


Maintenance funds are required to 
provide for dredging in the existing 
5-foot channel serving this commercial 
fishing harbor. 


SKIPANON CHANNEL, OREG. 


Maintenance funds required for dredg- 
ing in the existing 30-foot channel lead- 
ing to the town of Warrenton. Com- 
merce during 1945, 216,500 tons. 

COQUILLE RIVER, OREG. 


Maintenance funds are required for 
the operation of a seagoing hopper 
dredge in the completed 13-foot entrance 
channel carrying a commerce during 1945 
in excess of 322,000 tons. 

WESTPORT SLOUGH, OREG. 


Maintenance funds are required for 
dredging in the completed 28-foot chan- 
nel leading to Westport, carrying a 
commerce during 1945 of 308,000 tons. 
THE DALLES-CELILO CANAL, OREG. AND WASH. 


Funds are required for operation and 
maintenance of the completed locks con- 
structed in the 12-mile reach of the Co- 
lumbia River between The Dalles and 
Celilo carrying a commerce of nearly 
600,000 tons in 1945. Enlargement of 
harbor facilities at The Dalles was au- 
thorized in the 1946 Rivers and Harbors 
Act to provide better facilities for recre- 
ational boats and boathouses, commer- 
cial fishing boats, and the United States 
Coast Guard activities on the upper Co- 
lumbia River. . 

YAQUINA BAY AND HARBOR, OREG, 


Funds should be provided for work 
on this project which serves Newport 
and Yaquina. Commerce during 1945 
amounted to 46,000 tons. 

TILLAMOOK BAY AND BAR, OREG. 


Funds should be made available for 
work on this project which serves the 
towns of Tillamook, Garibaldi, Hobson- 
ville, and Bay City. Commerce during 
1945 was in excess, of 151,000 tons. 
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WILLAMETTE RIVER BASIN, OREG. 


The Flood Control Acts of June 22, 
1936, and June 28, 1938, authorized a 
comprehensive plan for flood control, 
navigation, and other purposes in the 
Willamette River Basin, as set forth in 
House Document No. 544, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, third session. The plan in- 
cludes the construction of reservoirs, 
channel improvements, and contraction 
works for navigation. 

The Willamette River Valley is subject 
to severe floods at frequent intervals and 
minor floods practically every year. 
Floods in the valley cause serious damage 
to very fertile agricultural lands, crops, 
livestock, buildings and improvements, 
commercia] and industrial facilities, and 
to transportation facilities. Floodwaters 
seriously erode and cut the banks, re- 
move the topsoil from the rich soil of the 


volley. and deposit gravel and other 


debris as much as 4 feet in depth. Among 
the more recent major floods in the Wil- 
lamette Basin are those of 1927, 1943, and 
1945. The flood of 1927 inundated 272,000 
acres, with resulting damage amounting 
to $4,200,000; the flood of 1943 inundated 
340,000 acres, with damage amounting to 
$5,700,000; and the flood of 1945 inun- 
dated 360,000 acres with damages esti- 
matec at $6,000,000. 

The reduction in damages credited to 
the operation of the completed Cottage 
Grove and Fern Ridge Reservoirs during 
the 1945 flood is estimated at $1,200,000. 
The total damage could have been re- 
duced to $2,800,00° had the proposed 
Dorena, Lookout Point, and Detroit 
Reservoirs been in operation. 

The construction and operation of the 
7 reservoirs authorized in the compre- 
hensive plan would reduce floods through 
a 150-mile reach of the Willamette 
River, allay the fear of flooding to about 
300,000 people residing in the flood plain, 
reduce or eliminate loss of life, and en- 
able additional economic development 
and increased agricultural activity on 
approximately 500,000 acres now subject 
to flooding. 

DORENA RESERVOIR, OREG. 


This is an earth-fill dam with storage 
capacity of 70,000 acre-feet, located on 
Row River 7 miles above the mouth. 
The total estimated Federal cost of the 
project is $9,894,000, of which $4,126,000 
has been appropriated to date. The 
construction of the dam and appurte- 
nant work is under way under a con- 
tinuing contract. Contracts are also 
underway for the relocation of roads and 
railroads and the construction camp. 
Additional funds are needed in the fiscal 
year 1948 for continuation of construc- 
tion of the project. The estimated 
average annual benefits attributable to 
the project are estimated at $447,820. 


WILLAMETTE RIVER, OREG., BANK PROTECTION 


Bank revetment and channel improve- 
ment is necessary at various locations 
along the Willamette River to prevent 
erosion of high banks and consequent 
overfiow of highly déveloped urban and 
agricultural areas, and to prevent major 
changes in stream regimen. The total 
estimated Federal cost of the project is 
$4,198,200, of which $1,738,400 has been 
appropriated to date. Contracts are 
now underway for 7 locations on the 
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Willamette River and 1 location on 
the McKenzie River. Additional funds 
are needed in the fiscal year 1948 to con- 
tinue this work and provide the neces- 
sary bank protection works with addi- 
tional locations where the need is most 
urgent at this me. The average an- 
nual benefits attributable to the project 
are estimated at $313,500. 


DETROIT RESERVOIR, OREG. 


This project is a concrete dam with 
storage capacity of 320,000 acre-feet lo- 
cated on the North Santiam River 60 
miles above its mouth. The total esti- 
mated Federal cost of the project is $35,- 
697,090, of which $3,977,100 has been ap- 
propriated to date. A contract for the 
relocation of the North Santiam high- 
way is under way under an agreement 
with the Public Roads Administration. 
In addition, several contracts are under 
way for the construction of the construc- 
tion camp. Additional funds are need- 
ed in the fiscal year 1948 to continue con- 
struction of the project by road reloca- 
tion and preliminary work prior to the 
initiation of the construction of the dam. 
Average annual benefits attributable to 
the project are estimated at $1,633,000. 

LOOKOUT POINT RESERVOIR, OREG. 


This is an earth and gravel fill dam 
about 3,000 feet long and a maximum 
height of 250 feet, with a total storage 
capacity of 418,000 acre-feet. The dam 
site is located on the Middle Fork of the 
Willamette River 21.3 miles above its 
confluence with the Coast Fork and about 
22 miles southeast of Eugene, Oreg. The 
total estimated Federal cost of the proj- 
ect is $37,132,000, of which $1,835,000 has 
been appropriated to date. A contract 
for a part of the railroad relocation of 
the Southern Pacific Railway is now un- 
der way, and contracts for housing facil- 
ities and warehouses are expected to be 
awarded in the near future. A part of 
the warehousing is now under construc- 
tion by hired labor. Additional funds 
are needed in the fiscal year 1948 for 
continuation of construction of the proj- 
ect. The average annual benefits at- 
tributable to the project are estimated 
at $1,880,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I know from past ex- 
perience that the Congress is in full ac- 
cord with the soundness of making ade- 
quate appropriations for carrying on the 
work of these civil functions under the 
War Department that are a part of the 
economic life of our country and upon 
which the welfare of our people depends. 
I solicit your approval of sufficient funds 
for that purpose. I should like to say 
that I am in entire accord with the gen- 
eral program to save funds, and I think 
we are doing so. But I do feel that proj- 
ects which have to do with the economy 
of the country and upon which com- 
munities depend certainly ought to re- 
ceive adequate appropriations for their 
continuance, particularly those that have 
been under construction for some time. 
Some of these Oregon projects are com- 
pleted and merely require additional ap- 
propriations for upkeep and mainte- 
nance. Bonneville, for instance, is com- 
pleted, but it requires funds from year 
to year for maintenance and also for 
additions. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think one of the 
soundest proposals I have heard during 
this whole debate is the suggestion made 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. ENGEL], about setting aside 
$200,000,000 a year in a fund for the pur- 
pose of taking care of flood control 
throughout the country. I have heard 
talk about these big projects, but I think 
we owe it to ourselves and the people we 
represent to consider some of the smaller 
projects. I for one hope that in the event 
this $200,000,000 proposal is adopted 
finally as a recommendation of the full 
committee we will go into some of the 
small projects and give all kinds of flood 
control throughout the country to the 
needy areas. 

I want to emphasize to you at this 
time the Susquehanna River. That river 
has been called the Mississippi of the 
Northeast. It flows through three 
States. It is one of the most important 
rivers in the entire Nation, not only in 
size but because it performs a great many 
valuable functions. It starts in or near 
my district. At the confluence of the 
Chenango and the Susquehanna is lo- 
cated the triple-cities area of Bingham- 
ton, Johnson City, and Endicott, which 
have for many years been the target of 
vicious and violent floods which have 
poured down the Chenango and the 
Susquehanna and taken a toll of many 
lives. The work of the Army engineers 
in this area has been outstanding. 
There is, however, a great deal to be 
done. I think that, in the considera- 
tion of the general policy of flood con- 
trol, projects such as these which have 
been started along the Susquehanna 
should be continued and completed so 
that they can be brought to full perfec- 
tion. 

It is just like pouring money down 
the drain if we are not able to complete 
a project once it has been started. If 
millions of dollars have been dumped 
into a dam or into dredging a river and 
only half the job is done, there is little 
point in our continuing any flood con- 
trol unless it is finally decided that the 
project should be completed. 

Along with my praise of the intelligent 
approach the members of the committee 
have made to this problem, I want to 
urge upon them the consideration of a 
definite program which will authorize a 
set amount of money so that we can 
expect in connection with these vari- 
ous fliood-control projects throughout 
the country, and there are hundred of 
them, large and small, a decent and 
orderly procedure. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is the gentleman in 
favor of the development of the St. 
Lawrence inland waterway and power 
project? 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I think 
the gentleman asked me that question 
about a year ago. 

Mr. RANKIN. Iam still waiting for an 
answer. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Ido not 
recall what I answered then, but my an- 
swer at the present time is that I am in- 
dulging in a very careful study. I assure 
the gentleman that before the question 
comes to a head I shall have been able 
to digest all the available testimony and 
that a study will have been made and a 
decision reached, and I will vote cou- 
rageously upon that question, because it 
is an important one, indeed. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has in- 
cluded in the bill for the Mississippi 
River and tributaries the $24,000,000 rec- 
ommended by the President in his 
budget to the Congress. This appropria- 
tion is utterly inadequate. I, therefore, 
trust that the President of the United 
States will promptly submit a supple- 
mental budget estimate to the Congress 
for a reasonable increase in this appro- 
priation. 

I recognize the limitations of the com- 
mittee and I shall offer no amendment 
because of the fact that the committee 
has recommended the full amount in the 
budget recommendation. 

It might be well, as we have spoken of 
flood control, to keep in mind that the 
lower Mississippi River drains two- 
thirds of the States of the Union, from 
the Appalachian Mountains on the east 
to the Rocky Mountains on the west. 
The Ohio takes its source in western New 
York, and the Missouri in southwest 
Canada, Montana, and Wyoming. 

The Mississippi River flood- control 
project is the most monumental in this 
or any other country. The levees are the 
greatest marks ever made by mortal man 
across the face of the earth, longer and 
stronger than the great Chinese Wall, 
It was so essential to national safety that 
during the war, while flood-control ap- 
propriations were discontinued generally 
for the duration, they were continued for 
the Mississippi River. The river bisects 
the United States. It was imperative 
that the project be completed in order 
not to disrupt communications and 
transportation from east to west. 

The eyes of the Nation are upon the 
floods now raging along the Missouri and 
the upper Mississippi. Those floods must 
pass between the levees from Cairo to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The President rec- 
ommended in his budget $24,000,000 for 
the Mississippi River and tributaries. 
These tributaries include the Yazoo, the 
St. Francis, and the backwater areas of 
the White, the Arkansas, and the Red. 
They also include the outlet through the 
Atchafalaya Basin. In view of the ex- 
isting floods, the budget recommendation 
might well be increased to at least 
$40,000,000. 

The works along the tributaries were 
suspended for the duration. There have 
been two major floods along the Yazoo 
River system in 1947, and there have been 
major floods along the Yazoo and the 
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other tributaries of the lower Mississippi 
River annually for the past 4 years. The 
works discontinued for the duration along 
these streams should be continued and 
completed. Additional appropriations 
should be made for construction during 
the fiscal year 1948. 

There are many reasons why the bud- 
get recommendation for the Mississippi 
River and tributaries is inadequate for 
the next fiscal year. I mention but a 
few: 

First. The adopted project in 1928 
contemplated diversions first through 
the Boeuf River or Cypress Creek and 
then through the Tensas Basin beginning 
at Eudora. 

In the process of the work, the river 
was shortened by cut-offs 175 miles from 
Memphis to Baton Rouge. Flood 
heights were reduced at Vicksburg from 
6 to 10 feet. The project was modified 
in 1941, and it provided for raising the 
main line levees between Cairo and 
Baton Rouge from 3 to 7 feet so that 
flood waters could be carried between 
the two levees. Appropriations were 
continued during the war as I have 
stated. The reason was primarily to 
complete the main-line levees. 

Second. For the past 16 years, the 
average annual appropriation for the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries has 
been about $33,800,000. For the present 
fiscal year 1947, the appropriation was 
$46,500,000. I repeat that in view of the 
existing floods, and to make effective 
levees and other works already con- 
structed, the budget recommendations 
should be increased to at least $40,000,000 
with provisions for the same appropria- 
tions in 1948 as were made in 1947 for 
the Yazoo and other tributaries. 

Third. The main river levees are now 
substantially 75 percent complete, but a 
levee is no stronger than its weakest 
link or mile. They should be brought 
to immediate completion. There has 
not been a major flood along the lower 
river since 1927. That flood may come 
in 1948. If the levees are topped, the 
loss and damages would be unparalleled. 

There are 1,705 miles of main river 
levees and 1,753 miles of levees along 
the tributaries of the lower Mississippi 
River. The levees along the tributaries 
must also be brought up to grade and 
section. The levees along the main river 
must be completed. 

Fourth. Revetments to prevent caving 
of main river levees must be constructed. 
These revetments are to protect main- 
line levees in Missouri, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana. 

The recommendation of $24,000,000 is 
one of the smallest ever submitted to 
Congress. 

Fifth. Additional budget recommen- 
dations should be submitted for the lower 
Mississippi and its tributaries primarily 
to provide for the completion of the main 
river levees and revetments. 

Sixth. The tributaries of the lower 
Mississippi are large and important 
rivers. The improvements have been au- 
thorized. The people were assured that 
they would be resumed following the war. 
On the Yazoo River system the improve- 
ments are about one-half completed. It 
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is essential that the remainder of the 
improvements be completed so as to 
make effective the works already done. 

Seventh. Flood control involves large 
construction. Contracts cannot be com- 
pleted in the fiscal year. There must be 
balances on hand to liquidate obliga- 
tions. There must be balances for con- 
tingencies. No one can tell when a cav- 
ing levee will result. Caving banks in 
the Yazoo Mississippi Delta and other 
similar emergencies are responsible for 
increasing the expenditures in the lower 
Mississippi Valley twice by the President 
following the impounding order of Au- 
gust 1946. 

Eighth. One-half of the $24,000,000 
recommended by the President in the 
budget is required for maintenance. It 
takes a lot to maintain a project that 
costs as much as the lower Mississippi 
River. It represents an investment of 
more than one-half billion dollars. It is 
the greatest navigable river in the 
United States, or, for that matter, in the 
world. Levees and revetment are essen- 
tial for navigation. 

Finally, the small budget recommenda- 
tion for the next year aroused the people 
of the lower valley. There were more 
requests for hearings than in years. 
Those who live behind the 30-foot levees 
know that a break in the levees or an 
overflow along the lower Mississippi 
River would bring unprecedented de- 
struction to both life and property. 1 
trust that the President will promptly 
submit a supplemental budget estimate 
for increasing the work during the fiscal 
year 1948 along the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries. Such a course is neces- 
sary to make effective the works already 
done and to prevent a major overflow 
that may come as long as the main river 
levees remain incomplete. Formerly 
about every 15 years the entire valley for 


an average of 50 miles wide and 1,000 


miles long by river was overflowed. The 


purpose of the flood-control project is to. 


keep those floods, when they come, be- 
tween the levees, and no man knows 
when the next flood will come. 

When De Soto discovered the Missis- 
sippi River in 1541 he found it in flood 
overflowing the valley from 20 to 80 
miles wide. The historian of his expe- 
dition records the fact that an old In- 
dian woman told De Soto and his men 
that a great flood came after 40 days 
and nights of rain and that similar floods 
occurred about every 15 years. 

In my day those floods have been 
coming periodically, substantially every 
15 years, I recall the floods of 1882, 
1897, 1912, and 1927, but in the provi- 
dence of the Almighty there has not 
been a great flood since 1927 along the 
entire lower Mississippi River system. I 
do not know when the next flood will 
come, but I do not want the responsi- 
bility for the unparalleled destruction 
that may come because of the incom- 
pletion of that great project, to rest 
upon the shoulders of the Congress of 
the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON] has expired. 

XCLII—— 513 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and on 
this paragraph close in 2 minutes, and 
I ask to be recognized for the 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Chairman, there is an amendment pend- 
ing. The amendment was offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Sass- 
cer], and proposes to increase the 
amount in the river and harbor fund 
50 the benefit of Baltimore Harbor, 
Md. 

The committee is well aware of the 
fact that Baltimore Harbor is increas- 
ing greatly in importance, but I would 
like to call attention to the fact that 
there is 850,000 included in the bill for 
the maintenance of the harbor, and, ac- 
cording to the table furnished us by the 
engineers, shown at page 217 of the hear- 
ings, there is $473,400 in unobligated 
balances as of June 30, last. That means 
$523,400 for expenditure on Baltimore 
Harbor in the fiscal year 1948. There 
are also $364,200 in unliquidated obliga- 
tions, a part of which at least will be 
available for work during this coming 
year. 

In our conference on these projects 


with the engineers, it appeared that this 


would provide ample funds for all that 
could be expeditiously and efficiently ac- 
complished in the improvement of the 
harbor during the coming year, particu- 
larly because of this $470,000 which had 
not been expended on June <0. 

Consequently, we ask, Mr. Chairman, 
for a rejection of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. SASSCER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Flood control, general: For the construc- 
tion and maintenance of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for flood control, 
and for other purposes, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Flood Control Act, ap- 
proved June 22, 1936, as amended and sup- 
plemented, including printing and binding, 
and office supplies and equipment required 
in the Office of the Chief of Engineers to car- 
ry out the purposes of this appropriation, 
and for preliminary examinations, surveys, 
and contingencies in connection with the 
flood control, 8132,04 1,800: Provided, That 
funds appropriated herein may be used for 
flood-control work on the Salmon River, 
Alaska, as authorized by law: Provided fur- 
ther, That funds appropriated herein may 
be used to execute detailed surveys, and pre- 
pare plans and specifications, necessary for 
the construction of flood-control projects 
heretofore or hereafter authorized or for 
flood-control projects considered for selec- 
tion in accordance-with the provisions of 
section 4 of the Flood Control Act approved 
June 28, 1938, and section 3 of the Flood 
Control Act approved August 18, 1941 (55 
Stat. 638): Provided further, That the ex- 
penditure of funds for completing the neces- 
sary surveys shall not be construed as a 
commitment of the Government to the con- 
struction of any project: Provided further, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
available or used to maintain or operate the 
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Garrison (North Dakota) Reservoir at a 
higher maximum normal pool elevation than 
1,830 feet, or for constructing dikes or levees 
which would be required by a higher maxi- 
mum normal pool elevation than 1,830 feet 
for operating such dam: Provided further, 
That in the construction of the Fort Gibson 
flood-control project in Oklahoma, the Chief 
of Engineers is authorized and directed to 
cooperate with the officials of the city of 
Muskogee in protecting the domestic water 
supply of such city. i 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with 
what the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTINGTON] said a moment ago, 
I want to say to the members of the com- 
mittee that my first consideration in 
flood control, necessarily, is the lower 
Mississippi and its tributaries. I am a 
member of this subcommittee, and yet 
we have before us a budget estimate 
of only $24,000,000. I asked General 
Wheeler when he was on the stand if he 
made a request for $24,000,000. General 
Wheeler testified that he requested in 
excess of $50,000,000 for the lower Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries. 

I want to say this: When the subcom- 
mittees on appropriations get to the 
point where we pay no attention to the 
recommendations of the Army engineers 
or the recommendation of the Bureau of 
the Budget, we are going to get into a 
chaotic condition. I am going along on 
the $24,000,000 budget estimate, hoping 
that the President may see fit to send 
an additional estimate to us. Certainly 
adequate development in such rivers as 
the Arkansas, White, St. Francis, Sabine, 
Ouachita, and other rivers in that area. 
All these rivers are tributaries of the 
Mississippi. However, our subcommittee 
must be guided by certain standards. 
First, by the recommendations of the 
Army engineers, who have technical 
knowledge of fiood control and rivers and 
harbors in this country. Secondly, we 
must be guided by the recommendations 
of the Bureau of the Budget, whether 
it is under a Republican or Democratic 
administration. 

Some of you are very much interested 
in emergency work for flood control— 
small projects here, there, and yonder. 
May I call your attention to the fact that 
outside of the lower Mississippi, for ex- 
penditures in other sections of the coun- 
try, we provided adequate legislation to 
protect you a few days ago. We have 
already appropriated $12,000,000 that 
may be used in these emergency cases. 
So there is not any use to add emergency 
flood-control projects to this bill. You 
are already protected by this emergency 
authorization and appropriation. 

This committee has tried to be fair; it 
has tried to be equitable. It is hard to 
say no to a colleague. We have been 
guided by proper standards, not only for 
our own protection, but for the protec- 
tion of the House and the Senate. We 
have brought in a bill that I think ought 
to be passed without amendments. As 
far as Iam concerned, although I should 
like to go along with various amend- 
ments, because I respect and admire my 
colleagues on either side of the aisle, any 
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amendments that may be offered will 
be amendments not based on budget 
estimates. 

Let me say in conclusion that if you 
should get some item of construction 
added to this bill and the Army engineers 
are not ready for it, the construction of 
such project would not start. I have a 
project in Arkansas and the surveys and 
investigations I think are about complete. 
Some of us got in touch with the Army 
engineers and asked: “If we put $2,000,- 
000 in this bill, can you start construc- 
tion?” They said: “If $2,000,000 of con- 
struction funds were added to the bill it 
would not be used.” You cannot force 
the Army engineers, Mr. Chairman, to 
proceed faster than they are technically 
able to proceed. 

In conclusion, may I say that the sub- 
committee has been guided by the recom- 
mendations of the Army engineers and 
the Bureau of the Budget. Possibly new 
and additional estimates may be secured 
in the future and other highly desirable 
and worth-while projects can be con- 
structed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, the 
worst fiood in 103 years is now descend- 
ing the Mississippi River and some of 
its tributaries. It has reached a point 
where it is about to crest in southern 
Illinois and in Missouri. Not since the 
year 1844 has such a torrent of swirling, 
muddy, and untamed water descended 
upon the valley people of the central 
Mississippi Valley. It is destroying un- 
told millions of dollars in property, caus- 
ing the depopulation of towns and vil- 
lages, in some cases taking the lives of 
the people of this area, and generally 
rendering unfit for cultivation for this 
year millions of the best farm lands in 
this country. These facts should cer- 
tainly give us pause for thought and 
careful consideration in the handling of 
this bill. 

The 1947 disaster of the central Mis- 
sissippi Valley reminds me forcibly of a 
similar tragedy in the Red River Valley 
which occurred in 1945. It was during 
the spring of that year that the flood- 
waters of Oklahoma, Texas, and Ar- 
kansas, accumulating following some of 
the heaviest rainfalls in history, de- 
scended upon the residents of the lower 
Red River Valley. Records of the Army 
engineers indicate that these rains pro- 
duced the greatest flood in the Red River 
Valley of record. A million or more 
acres of fertile land were inundated, and 
millions of dollars of property destroyed. 
At a time when the world sorely needed 
food for winning the war, these inun- 
dated acres of alluvial land could and 
should have been used for the growing 
of crops for victory. Instead of this, 
muddy, turbulent, and untamed waters 
swept over the landscape and remained 
there until it was too late to plow and 
plant. 
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These floods have a regular habit of 
visiting the Red River Valley; and, as a 
result of this fact, the Army engineers 
in response to a resolution introduced 
by me several years ago, recommended 
an interim flood-control plan for the 
valley. This plan was well thought out 
by a hard-working corps of able Army 
engineers and, after painstaking thought, 
was submitted to the Congress for its 
approval. The flood-control plan for the 
Red River, which includes the States of 
Oxlahoma, Arkansas, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana, was therefore in due course ap- 
proved by this Congress for construction 
at a cost estimated at $77,500,000. 
Naturally, with a recollection of what 
happened to us in 1945 constantly before 
us and a picture of what is happening 
this very day in the central Mississippi 
Valley vividly presented to us, I am 
anxious that funds be appropriated for 
use by the engineers in proceeding with 
actual construction of those works which 
will make our valley immune to the con- 
stantly recurring flood disasters. 

This bill contains money which will 
make it possible that the engineers pro- 
ceed with their plans. I understand the 
break-down will permit approximately 
$250,000 for this purpose. Of course, we 
are grateful to the committee for this 
amount to be the planning money; but 
I am disappointed that the amount is 
smal] and further that no construction 
money is included. 

More than this, Mr. Chairman, it is 
urgent—imperative-—that construction 
proceed upon this project at the earliest 
possible date. The Red River Valley is 
one of the last great valleys of the United 
States which has not been developed for 
flood-control purposes. The Red River 
receives its headwaters from the State of 
Colorado and flows eastward and south- 
ward for 1,200 miles through the States 
of Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. It traverses a veritable em- 
pire in itself; and of course the largest 
city in the valley is tha: of my home city, 
Shreveport, La. 


Millions of people live in this valley . 


and contribute their mite to the tax and 
wealth resources of the Nation. It is 
certainly folly for this Government to 
fail to give these people protection from 
Periodic floods and thereby retard the 
growth and development of this great 
valley. At a time such as this, when 
food is the prayer of peoples over the 
world, it is short-sighted to ignore con- 
ditions which reduce the production of 
the farm and close our eyes to periodic 
crop failures caused by floods. Con- 
struction money is needed; and, in my 
judgment, the sum of $5,000,000 for this 
purpose could be profitably used at this 
time. 

Progress in the handling of the Over- 
ton canal flood-control project is equally 
important and just as urgent. It is true 
that this legislation does authorize plan- 
ning money for the beginning of this 
canal project. I am disappointed that 
the committee sees fit to cut this amount 
by 50 percent from $2,500,000 to $1,050,- 
000. This will mean the retardation of 
this and other projects which have been 
approved for rivers and harbors by 
previous Congresses. Failure to appro- 
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priate a larger sum will mean especially 
the retardation of the progress of the 
lateral canal project which arises at 
Shreveport, La., and follows generally a 
course to the west of Red River to its 
mouth. The Seventy-ninth Congress 
approved this project at a cost of $42,- 
000,000 and it is urgently needed. It 
will open up the great Southwest to 
water navigation. 

The resources of this section of the 
country are fabulous. Of course, the 
agricultural resources of cotton and lum- 
ber are well-know to everyone. Like- 
wise in importance is the production of 
oil and gas in this area of the country 
and at a time when predictions of acute 
shortage of oil in this section are being 
made at every turn, the need for this 
commodity is especially important. Re- 
cently iron deposits in east Texas have 
been tapped and now ore is being smel- 
tered in a new and rapidly growing steel 
industry in this area. All of these 
commodities urgently need water trans- 
portation in order for their continued 
progress and gradual development. The 
farmers and the city people, the poor 
and the rich, the workingman and the 
businessman, all alike will be benefited 
by the construction of his canal at an 
early date, 

At one time not many years ago water 
navigation to Shreveport down the Red 
River was a reality. Conditions during 
the course of years have changed, and 
now this work is necessary to restore 
navigation to us in this section of the 
world. At a time when the world is lit- 
erally crying for our supplies and the 
results of our labor, it is vital that we 
continue to develop our own country and 
make it produce toa maximum. I know 
of no other project that holds out the 
possibilities of development and preduc- 
tion to this country at the cost estimated 
by the Army engineers as does the Red 
River lateral canal project. 

Mr. Chairman, the construction of this 
project should be pushed with all possi- 
ble speed. I am sure that the engineers 
could reasonably use during the current 
year $3,000,000 for such purposes and I 
deeply regret that this amount for con- 
struction was not placed in this bill. The 
bill now goes to the Senate; and I trust 
Members of the other body, with the 
tragic news coming to us from Missouri, 
Iowa, Illinois, and other areas, will see 
fit to raise the amount available for the 
development of our water resources 
throughout this country and especially 
for the work along the Overton Red 
River lateral canal. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Donnero: Page 
8, line 22, after the word control“, strike 
out the figure “$132,041,800" and insert 
“$128,241,880 to eliminate funds in the bill 
for the Buggs Island Reservoir project.” 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the amendment which I spoke on yes- 
terday. First of all I want the commit- 
tee to understand that I am not opposed 
to the development of our national re- 
sources when justified. If there are 
those in this body who hold opinions dif- 
ferent from the purpose of this amend- 
ment you have no quarrel with me. Your 

quarrel is with the facts concerning this 
project. In the debate yesterday after- 
noon no one took this floor to controvert 
the figures which I presented to the 
House in connection with this project. 

It started with an estimate of $32,000,- 
000 in 1944. It is now estimated with 
interest to cost $60,000,000. Ninety-five 
percent of it is power, 5 percent of it is 
flood control. For the 36,000,000 acres 
that might be benefited below the dam 
51,000 acres will be flooded or inundated 
above the dam. When this project was 
first presented to the House the value 
which the engineers placed upon the 
power to be developed at this dam was 
5.3 mills per kilowatt-hour. Now with 
the increased cost amounting to $60,000,- 
000 it is now valued at 11.69 mills per 
kilowatt-hour, which is 4.69 mills more 
than power is now generated, sold and 
delivered to customers in that particu- 
lar area. 

In the face of those figures how can 
anybody justify this further appropria- 
tion? You may say that we have already 
spent $4,500,000 on it, which is true. I 
have examined the record and I find 
there is no part of that unobligated. 
That is about 8 percent of the total 
amount of this project. Undoubtedly 
all of it might be saved if we reconsidered 
this project on a flood-control basis. 

There is one item in connection with 
this project that no one dares overlook. 
In the 51,000 acres which will be flooded 
or inundated by the Buggs Island proj- 
ect is the largest single deposit of tungs- 
ten in the United States. It represents 
better than 25 percent of all the tungsten 
in this country. It is a strategic ma- 
terial and the industry amounts to about 
$1,000,000 a year in North Carolina. 
Even the State geologist of North Caro- 
lina has come forward to say that if this 
dam is built the deposits in that mine 
will be placed in great jeopardy and by 
that he undoubtedly meant that would 
be destroyed. 

Mr. Chairman, from the standpoint of 
national defense what harm can there 
be in eliminating this item from the bill, 
reconsider this matter for another year, 
and if it can be justified let it be in- 
cluded in the next appropriation bill. 

In order that the committee may know 
to what extent the Army engineers 
sometimes go I want to make a certain 
reference to an item in the News-Ob- 
server of Raleigh, N. C., for January 8 of 
this year. There is no one on this floor 
who has a higher regard for the Corps 
of Army Engineers than the one who is 
now speaking. There have been occa- 
sions, however, when, in my opinion, they 
have exercised an overenthusiastic atti- 
tude toward some project. This point of 
view has been sustained on more than 
one occasion on this floor during my term 
of service in this House which extends 
over a period of 15 years. 
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This item fro_a the News-Observer of 
Raleigh, N. C., quotes a member of the 
Engineering Corps and I ask you to listen, 
if you want to know whether or not all 
projects are based upon merit. 

I quote Burton J. Bell, chief of techni- 
cal information for the southeastern re- 
gion of the Army Corps of Engineers: 

Organized efforts along any river basin will 
bring desired results to the local residents. 


Are we to consider projects on organ- 
ized efforts in river basins, or are we to 
consider projects upon their merits? 
The purpose of this amendment is to de- 
termine whether there is sufficient merit 
in the Buggs Island project to continue 
it or discontinue it. That is my only in- 
terest in this matter; that these projects 
be constructed on the basis of merit, 
and no other. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGEH. The gentleman 
in the early part of his remarks said that 
5 percent of this project was flood con- 
trol and 95 percent was power. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is correct. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Does the gentle- 
man have any information as to where 
the line of demarcation is between a 
power dam and a flood-control dam, and 
under whose jurisdiction should they be 
built? 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman’s 
question almost answers itself. This is a 
power project. While the Corps of Army 
Engineers have presented the situation 
to the House, nevertheless flood control, 
of which we have heard much yesterday 
by those who are in favor of this project, 
is but a very minor part of the expense. 
In fact, only 5 percent of it; the other 
95 percent is power. There is no showing 
here that there is not sufficient power in 
that area to meet all needs. You can buy 
power today in that area from private 
utilities at nearly one-half of a cent less 
per kilowatt-hour than it can be fur- 
nished under this project. 

That is all I have to say about it. I 
hope that my amendment will be adopt- 
ed for the reasons stated and in the in- 
terest of economy. We can reduce this 
bill by $3,800,000 by adopting my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
very much that the distinguished Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works 
should offer an amendment of this kind 
in reference to a project which is most 
commendable and which has been under 
consideration and on which a great deal 
of work has been done for several years. 
There has been appropriated for this 
Buggs Island Dam the sum of $4,000,000, 
and every dollar of it has been used or 
is under contract for use. I am satis- 
fied that the informatior the gentleman 
has had about this is not the informa- 
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tion the*House ought to accept, and I 
say it frankly. 2 

I was born in sight of the Roanoke 
River basin, which extends from the 
mountains of North Carolina and West 
Virginia to Albemarle Sound, 500 miles 
away from its source. I know something 
about the flood hazard in this river, and 
I have learned something about the 
power available in the river. It is esti- 
mated that the potential power in the 
Roanoke Valley basin is equal to that of 
the Tennessee Valley basin. I am con- 
strained to believe that the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works has received information in re- 
spect to this project only from those who 
are endeavoring to prevent its construc- 
tion, and those are the power companies’ 
employees and officers in the States of 
Virginia and North Carolina. I called 
the distinguished gentleman and asked 
if his committee had heard any evidence 
in respect to this matter, and he said 
that it had not, but I do know that he 
has been approached by the power com- 
pany attorneys and the power company 
representatives, and I am satisfied that 
the evidence he has offered here is the 
evidence they have submitted to him. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman 
knows that the Committee on Public 
works did not receive the flood-control 
projects until January of this year. In 
addition, the information the gentleman 
from Michigan has obtained regarding 
this project is open to anybody who will 
just read the record and the hearings 
on this matter. That is the basis of my 
information on this project. 

Mr. KERR, Has not the gentleman 
heard Mr. Long on this matter? 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes; Mr. Long came 
to me. 

Mr. KERR. Has not the gentleman 
heard representatives of the power com- 
panies from North Carolina? 

Mr. DONDERO. I heard two farmers 
from the gentleman’s district who were 
opposed to this. 

Mr. KERR. Has not the gentleman 
heard representatives of the power com- 
panies? 

Mr. DONDERO. I have received some 
letters; yes. 

Mr. KERR. Has the gentleman not 
heard from the power companies in Vir- 
ginia in respect to this matter? 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not recall that 
I have, but I have from the gentleman’s 
State. 

Mr. KERR. I said the gentleman had 
heard from them, and he admitted it. 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. DREWRY. If the gentleman will 
refer to page 8027 of the RECORD of yes- 
terday, he will see that the gentleman 
from Michigan made this statement: 

I looked at the hearings in a very super- 
ficial way and found the statement of but 
one witness in regard to this project and in 
regard to this tungsten mine. 


Mr. KERR. I thank the gentleman. 
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Now, let us talk about this matter from 
the common-sense point of view. The 
floods have been recorded for 90 years 
ir the Roanoke Valley. The floods occur 
when the water comes down into North 
Carolina, in the Coastal Plain area, and 
covers an area from 10 to 20 miles 
through five great agricultural counties. 
In the last 90 years in which a record 
has been kept of these floods, in 31 years 
out of the 90 the area has been flooded, 
and at least from $250,000.to $300,000 
worth of property in those five counties 
in North Carolina has been destroyed. 

The gentleman who preceded me says 
that the power value of this is only 5 
percent. The gentleman is mistaken 
about it. I want to read a statement 
from the Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, of which I made inquiry today in 
reference to the power, to show that he 
is mistaken. The Office of the Chief of 
Engineers states that the statement made 
by the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
DOonvERO) that the Army engineers were 
using the figure of 11.69 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour as the cost of power from the 
Buggs Island project is absolutely in- 
correct. The gentleman from Michigan 
states that the power from this Gov- 
ernment-owned project would cost 11.69 
mills per kilowatt-hour as against 7 mills 
per kilowatt-hour charged by the private 
power companies in this area. 

The Army engineers actually used 
the figure 3.12 mills per kilowatt-hour 
in this report. Of course, when the 
project is completed it will be under the 
charge of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and it will fix the amount that is 
necessary to be paid for the electricity. 

In other words, he makes a mistake 
when he mentions 11.69 mills which he 
says it will cost when it will only cost 3 
and a fraction. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Is this project al- 
ready under construction and has money 
been spent on it? 

Mr. KERR. There has been prac- 
tically $4,000,000 spent on it. Four mil- 
lion dollars has been allocated for it, 
and it is all spent with the exception of 
probably a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars which are now in the process of 
being used. 


Mr. JENNINGS. Has some of it been 


let to contractors; and if this bill does 
not go through as has been reported, 
would that likely result in claims for 
damages on account of the suspension of 
the work? 

Mr. KERR. The gentleman is a law- 
yer as well as myself, and I would say 
that it unquestionably would result in 
claims for damages. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is the impres- 
sion I have. That is the information I 
get from the gentleman from Michi- 
gan who reported this as the chairman 
of the committee. I would hate to see 
it stopped in view of that situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for two additional minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does not the gentle- 
man interpret this amendment as a de- 
authorizing amendment? 

Mr. KERR. I certainly do; it would 
tend to have that effect. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does not the gentle- 
man think that if the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Doxprno] wants to de- 
authorize projects which have already 
been authorized he ought to do it in the 
regular way and report them from the 
committee of which he is chairman? 

Mr. KERR. Of course, that would be 
the proper way to do it. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Public Works Committee has referred 
to the tungsten properties located near 
the proposed dam. I want to read from 
the record how much they are involved 
in this and I want to show that what 
the gentleman says about it is not cor- 
rect. Of course, I assume he has re- 
ceived his information from the presi- 
dent of the tungsten mine but this evi- 
dence is not borne out by the Army engi- 
neers’ reports or the evidence of others 
who are equally well qualified to give an 
opinion in reference to the damage in- 
cident to this mine by reason of the 
construction of this proposed dam. 

When this matter was being consid- 
ered by the Senate some years ago Sen- 
ator Bailey became interested in it and 
wrote the Chief of Engineers as to what 
they thought the damage to the tungsten 
mine there would be, to which the Chief 
of Engineers said that the value of the 
tungsten ore affected by the Buggs Island 
project is absolutely zero. 

In that area there are other mining 
activities. I hold in my hand a letter 
from Robert G. Lassiter, one of the fine 
citizens of my State, who has been inter- 
ested in mining and the exploration, in 
various parts of the Nation, for mineral 
lands. He wrote me this letter unso- 
licited when he learned that the tungsten 
mine owners near the proposed dam were 
complaining about the flooding of their 
mines. 

Here is what Mr. Lassiter says in re- 
spect to the damage to the tungsten 
mine: 

Our interests own tungsten properties for 
a distance of about 2½ miles north and about 
5 miles south of the Tungsten Mining Corp. 
property which claims the Buggs Island de- 
velopment would damage their mine. 

This is to advise you that, in our opinion, 
the Buggs Island development will not dam- 
age any tungsten of value, but will add very 
greatly to the value not only of the tungsten 
fields but of the Virgilina copper-mining dis- 
trict, about 25 or 30 miles west of the tung- 
sten fields. 


There is not a single person in the 
House who does not know that the ques- 
tion of mining is so scientific that you 
can mine under the ocean. In Nova 
Scotia they are mining coal 6, 7, and 8 
miles under the ocean, and it is nothing 
to mine under a river or a dam or pond. 

The Buggs Island flood and power dam 
has been enthusiastically endorsed by 
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the Conservation and Development Com- 
mittee of North Carolina, the Roanoke 
River Flood Control Committee, the 
Roanoke River Basin Association, the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, a 
joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of North Carolina, and many local public 
organizations in the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, as well as the Governor of that 
great Commonwealth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Kerr] has again expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALLEN of Loui- 
siana as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. DonpEro: On page 8, line 22, 
after the comma, strike out “$13,041,800” 
and insert “$135,041,800.” 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, under the parliamentary situation, 
it became necessary to offer this as a 
substitute to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Don- 
DERO!. I planned to offer it as a straight 
amendment, and have had an original 
amendment on the Clerk’s desk for 2 
days, but when the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DonpeEro] offered his mo- 
tion to reduce the amount, I was forced 
under that parliamentary situation to 
meg my amendment as a subsitute for 


My amendment proposes to increase 
the sum for flood control on page 8 of 
the bill from $132,041,800 to $135,041,800, 
an increase of $3,000,000. The object of 
that is to give us something to begin ac- 
tual construction on the Red River flood- 
control plan which was approved by the 
Congress just last year. The Members 
will recall that very important item 
which was included in the omnibus flood- 
control bill and approved by the Presi- 
dent about 1 year ago, 

The Red River is about 1,200 miles long 
and it drains a great part of four States: 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana, It is conceded to be one of the most 
treacherous rivers in the entire Nation. 
In 1945 we had the greatest flood we have 
had in 9. years. What some of you gen- 
tlemen are now having in the Midwest— 
Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri—we had in 
1945 on Red River. We had considerable 
destruction of crops, homes, cattle, and 
other property. 

I am seeking by this amendment to 
get a small sum to begin this work. The 
engineers tell me that with this sum they 
can start the plan that was evolved last 
year by the engineers and approved by 
the Congress, after several years’ study— 
a combination plan of reservoirs and 
levees, a Number of reservoirs upstream 
and levees on the main channel of the 
Red River from Denison Dam on down 
to the mouth of Red River where it flows 
into the Mississippi River. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize the 
importance of this. I know that the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen heading the sub- 
committee will probably say there is no 
sum in the budget for this construction 
work. I am not here to criticize the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] and 
the other splendid gentlemen on that 
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subcommittee. They have worked hard 
and they gave us a very courteous hear- 
ing and I am not here condemning them. 
I fully recognize the fact that they were 
working under budget handicaps. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I take a position today 
when my party is in the minority as I 
did when my party was in the majority, 
namely, that it is the business of the 
elected representatives of the people in 
this Congress to pass on these matters 
and that we should not be bound by what 
a few men in the Budget Bureau include 
in a budget estimate. I contend that 
when Congress sees a vital project is left 
out without any budget recommendation, 
it is the business of the Congress to do 
what the facts of the case warrant and 
if Congress, after due consideration, 
reaches the conclusion that a certain 
project ought to be included, then we 
ought to do it, the budget to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In other words, I ac- 
cept the recommendations of the Budget 
Bureau as a guide, but not as mandatory 
and infallible. Iam not contending that 
their recommendations should be passed 
over lightly, but I am insisting that Con- 
gress has not only the right, but the duty, 
upon proper showing, to pursue the 
course which reason, common sense, and 
good business judgment dictate, even 
though it be contrary to budget recom- 
mendations. I have maintained that po- 
sition, as I said, regardless of which party 
was in power. 

Now, here today, I admit that the 
President’s budget did not contain a cent 
for construction on the flood- control plan 
on Red River as passed last year. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I feel the need of starting 
this work so badly that I am constrained 
to present this amendment anyway and 
do my best to get at least a sum large 
enough to start construction work. 

I want to say here also that we need 
funds to start construction work on the 
Red River lateral canal, also approved 
in the last Congress. If we had as much 
as $3,000,000 we could start that also. 
The amendment of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] for a similar 
navigation project was voted down by 
the House a few minutes ago and it is 
obvious that an amendment for the navi- 
gation canal on Red River in exactly the 
same budgetary position would suffer a 
like fate, if presented. 

It may be hard for some of the Mem- 
bers to conceive what a mammoth flood 
is unless they happen to be living in the 
mouth of the funnel like we are, with 
water from three-quarters of the States 
flowing down on us in Louisiana. We 
get the whole thing. Many are trying 
to conserve water for irrigation purposes, 
but our constant problem is to keep from 
being washed away. We have had a ter- 
rible time. We are in danger every year. 
We are desperately in need of relief and 
I appeal to you to give us this small sum 
just to start, that is all we are asking for, 
just enough money to start. It will take 
a long time to complete this great flood- 
control project at best, and I would like 
so much to see it started now. 

Mr. Chairman, I implore the House to 
give favorable consideration to this 
amendment. 
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Mr. McDONOUGH, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McDonoucH 
to the substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
ALLEN of Louisiana: On page 8, line 12, 
after the comma, strike out 8132,04 1,800“, 
and insert “$140,301,800"; and add the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That funds appropriated 
herein may be used for the following flood- 
control projects in Los Angeles County: 
$200,000 for Compton Creek; $2,260,000 for 
the Los Angeles River and its tributaries; 
$1,000,000 for Tujunga, Washington; $900,- 
000 for San Antonia Dam; $100,000 for 
Burbank-Western Power Project.” 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
yesterday during the debate 

Mr, HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man should explain that this adds to the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana and is not a substitute for it. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is a good 
point. For the information of the House, 
because of the parliamentary procedure 
in which we find ourselves, with the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DonpdERo] asking 
for a reduction of $3,800,000, the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. ALLEN] asking for an addition of 
$3,800,000, it is necessary for me in my 
amendment to add to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. ALLEN]. In other words, in the 
first instance, I did not ask for the addi- 
tional sum of $132,000,000 increased to 
$140,000,000; I asked for a change from 
the sum of $132,000,000 to include an in- 
crease of $4,260,000 and I specify in my 
amendment where I think the funds 
should be spent on projects that have 
been authorized by the Army engineers 
in Los Angeles County. The sum of $4,- 
260,000 is equal to the total sum of the 
funds provided by the committee for two 
projects for both of which bills have been 
introduced to deauthorize, to stop the 
projects, to rescind the funds, one for 
the Clark Hill, N. C. and Ga., project, of 
$2,260,000, and the other for the Dillon 
Dam. The sum is equal to the total that 
has been provided by the committee for 
these two projects that bills have been 
introduced to deauthorize. I am not 
arguing that the projects be deauthor- 
ized. Iam not stating that the commit- 
tee may have had a justifiable reason for 
putting them into the bill. I am stating 
that by the inclusion of these projects, 
certain projects that have been author- 
ized, the Army engineers in Los Angeles 
County have necessarily been neglected. 
We are providing by assessment out of 
our own tax revenue $3,400,000 for the 
next fiscal year which, as a matter of 
fact, is $271,000 more than the amount 
that the bill provides for new flood-con- 
trol projects in Los Angeles County; 
therefore, in fairness, we are entitled to 
the additional sums of money that have 
been requested in my amendment. 

On behalf of the delegation that came 
here from Los Angeles to appear before 
the committee I want to say they were 
very courteously treated, end I compli- 
ment the committee for the hearing 
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which was given. During the hearing 
there was evidence that. the cost ratio 
of these projects was not thoroughly 
understood by the committee because 
there was a question asked by one of the 
members of the flood-control engineer 
of Los Angeles County what the cost 
ratio benefit to the public of these proj- 
ects was. Evidence was produced to 
show that the ratio in 1940 was 1.52; 
that due to the increased assessed valua- 
tion and the increased population and 
to the many other factors that added to 
the benefits, the ratio has increased 40 
percent up to now. In other words, these 
projects are not something that may be 
built out in the country where no one 
lives. As I told you yesterday, they are 
in a highly concentrated populated sec- 
tion of a county with more than 3,000,- 
000 people who are willing to put up their 
share of the cost of flood-control proj- 
ects, but under the contract we kave 
with the Army engineers and under the 
comprehensive plan of the Army engi- 
neers in Los Angeles County, we cannot 
spend our own tax money without the 
approval of the United States Army en- 
gineers. 

‘Let me read to you a letter from the 
resident engineer, Los Angeles County, 
concerning these projects, and referring 
back to the wisdom advanced on the floor 
here by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MUHLENBERG] that the Army 
engineers should be consulted in all of 
these projects. I agree with him on 
that. Here is the evidence that the 
Army engineers believe these projects 
should be built. 

Colonel Killian writes to me as follows: 

With respect to flood control in Los An- 
geles County, it is considered most urgent 
and necessary that the existing project for 
the Los Angeles County drainage area, Cali- 
fornia, authorized by the Flood Control Act 
of 1941, be prosecuted as rapidly and in as 
orderly manner as may be consistent with 
budgetary requirements. In this connec- 
tion, the district engineer recommends to 
the Chief of Engineers that consideration be 
given to a request for appropriation of funds 
in the fiscal year 1948 for the continuation 
or initiation of construction of the follow- 
ing items— 


And the “following items” in this let- 
ter are the ones recommended by the 
resident United States Army engineer 
of Los Angeles— 

LOS ANGELES RIVER 

Location: Los Angeles County. 

Description of improvement: Existing 
project, partly completed, comprises im- 
provement of 49.07 miles of main channel of 
Los Angeles River from Owensmouth to 
Pacific Ocean. 

Federal authorization: Flood Control Act, 
approved August 18, 1941. 

State Authorization: Chapter 1514, Stat- 
utes of 1945. 

Estimated first cost: $60,000,000. 

Need for project: Flood protection to city 
of Los Angeles. 

Status of project: Partially completed. 
Rights-of-way are being acquired. Construc- 
tion plans under preparation. 

Appropriation requested and proposed use 
thereof: A sum of $4,716,000 is requested to 
be appropriated by the Congress for the 
construction of a reinforced concrete rec- 
tangular section 130 feet in width from a 
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point 1,200 feet downstream from Lanker- 
shim Boulevard to the junction of the Los 
Angeles River and West Tujunga Wash near 
Radford Avenue, 


LOPEZ CANYON (FPLOOD-CONTROL BASIN) 


Location: On Pacoima Creek, a tributary 
of Tujunga Wash, near the town of San 
Fernando, Los Angeles County. 

Description: A debris basin which is an 
integral feature of the combined Lopez flood- 
control basin and Pacoima Wash channel 
improvement. 

Federal authorization: Public Law 534, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, 
adopting House Document No. 838, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, third session. 

State authorization: Chapter 1514, Stat- 
utes of 1945. 

Estimated first cost: 
prices). 

Need for project: The combined Lopez 
flood-control basin and the Pacoima Wash 
channel is an important feature of the com- 
prehensive general plan for flood contro] in 
the Los Angeles County drainage area. 

Status of project: Contract, plans, and 
specifications scheduled for submission 
March 1, 1948; could be advanced. 

Appropriation requested and proposed use 
thereof: $360,000 for acquisition of reservoir 
rights-of-way and completion of surveys and 
plans. 


$7,420,000 (1940 


TUJUNGA WASH 

Location: Los Angeles County. 

Description of improvement: Reinforced 
concrete channel, 60 to 70 feet wide, and 
varying in height from 8 to 16.5 feet, ex- 
tending from mouth to Hansen Dam, a dis- 
tance of 9.4 miles. 

Federal authorization: Flood Control Act 
approved August 18, 1941. 

State authorization: Chapter 1514, Stat- 
utes of 1945. 

Estimated first 
prices). 

Need for project: Flood protection to city 
of Los Angeles. 

Status of project: Construction plans un- 
der preparation. 

Appropriation requested and proposed use 
thereof: The sum of $3,000,000 is requested 
to be appropriated by the Congress for the 
1948 fiscal year for completion of plans and 
construction of unit No. 1, which consists 
of 10,500 feet of rectangular reinforced con- 
crete channel 70 feet in width from junction 
of Tujunga Wash and Los Angeles River to 
Magnolia Street. The channel is located in 
West Tujunga Wash. 


BURBANK, WESTERN (LOWER) 


Location: Los Angeles County. 

Description of improvement: Rectangular 
reinforced concrete channel, 1.6 miles in 
length on lower Burbank Wash, including 
reconstruction of highway and railroad 
bridges now completed. The remaining work 
comprises the construction of three railroad 
bridges and permanent-type fence. 

Federal authorization: Flood Control Act 
approved August 18, 1941, 

State authorization: Chapter 1514, Stat- 
utes of 1945. 

Need for project: Flood protection to 
cities of Burbank and Glendale. 

Status of project: Completed with excep- 
tion of construction of three railroad bridges 
and the permanent-type fence. 

Appropriation requested and proposed use 
thereof: A sum of $100,000 is requested to be 
appropriated by the Congress for 1948 fiscal 
year for the construction of three railroad 
bridges and a permanent-type fence along 
the channel walls. 

SANTA FE PLOOD-CONTROL BASIN 

Location: On San Gabriel River, about 29 
miles above its mouth, near Azusa, Los An- 
geles County. 


cost: $7,748,000 (1940 
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Description: A rolled-fill earth dam form- 
ing a flood-control basin of 33,000 acre-feet 
capacity which will be an integral feature of 
the general flood-control plan for the San 
Gabriel River Basin. 

Federal authorization: Public Law 534, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session. 

State authorization: Chapter 1514, Statutes 
of 1945. 

Estimated first cost: $12,393,000. 

Need for project: Protection of a highly 
developed areas of 75,000 acres, evaluated at 
$100,000,000 in 1946, including oil fields and 
agricultural, residential, commercial, and in- 
dustrial properties; and prevention of flood 
damage and control of debris. 

Status of project: Construction 85 percent 
complete. 

Appropriation requested and proposed use 
thereof: $730,000 for completion of project 
including procurement and installation of 
gates, and construction of control house and 
operator's quarters. 


SAN GABRIEL RIVER CHANNEL 


Location: Los Angeles County. 

Description of improvement: Raising and 
strengthening 3.5 miles of existing levees and 
constructing 4.5 miles of open channel with 
slope protection above and below Santa Fe 
Dam, respectively. 

Federal authorization: Flood Control Act, 
approved August 18, 1941. 

State authorization: Chapter 1514, Stat- 
utes of 1945 

Estimated first cost: $4,700,000. 

Need for project: Improvements are an in- 
tegral part of general plan for San Gabriel 
River Basin for flood protection. 

Status of project: Contract plans and spec- 
ifications are under preparation. 

Appropriation requested and proposed use 
thereof: A sum of $1,085,000 is requested to 
be appropriated by the Congress for the 1948 
fiscal year for the construction of 8,400 feet 
of new levee and 20,000 feet of reconstructed 
levee located between the Santa Fe Flood 
Control Basin and the mouth of the San 
Gabriel Canyon for the purpose of insuring 
flood flows reaching the basin. 


WHITTIER NARROWS FLOOD-CONTROL BASIN 


Location: In lower San Gabriel Valley, Los 
Angeles County, 10 miles easterly from Los 
Angeles and about 2½ miles downstream 
from the town of El Monte. 

Description: A compacted earth fill dam 
about 50 feet high above stream bed, creat- 
ing a basin of 48,800 acre-feet capacity for 
flood-control purposes. 

Federal authorization: Flood Control Act, 
approved August 18, 1941. 

State authorization: Chapter 1514, Stat- 
utes of 1945. 

Estimated first cost: $20,224,000 (1946 re- 
vision). 

Need for project: An important unit in the 
general plan for San Gabriel River Basin for 
the protection of an overflow area of 75,000 
acres, including oil fields and agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial properties, 
evaluated at $100,000,000 in 1946; and for the 
prevention of flood damage and the control 
of debris. 

Status of project: Division office advises 
that recommendations concerning schedules 
for preparation and submittal of contract 
plans and specifications will be made in the 
near future. 

Appropriation requested and proposed use 
thereof: $3,000,000 for the acquisition of 
rights-of-way and preparation of plans. 

SAN ANTONIO DAM 

Location: Los Angeles and San Bernardino 
Counties. 

Description of improvement: Flood-con- 
trol basin, capacity 11,000 acre-feet, in delta 
cone of San Antonio Creek, about 8 miles 
northwesterly of city of Ontario, and 9 miles 
of lined channel. This basin is a unit of 
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San Antonio and Chino Creeks project (total 
estimated cost $12,000,000). 

Federal authorization: Flood Control Act, 
approved June 22, 1936, as modified by Flood 
Control Act, approved June 28, 1938. 

State authorization: Chapter 1514, Statutes 


of 1945. 
$6,500,000. (For 


Estimated first cost: 
flood control basin, only.) 

Need for project: Flood protection to a 
population of 70,000 located in a flood plain 
of 57,000 acres in San Bernardino and Los 
Angeles Counties. 

Status of project: Definite project report 
90 percent complete. 

Appropriation requested and proposed use 
thereof: A sum of $3,000,000 is requested to 
be appropriated by the Congress for the 1948 
fiscal year for the first year’s construction. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mi. Chair- 


“man, I ask unanimous consent that all 


debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 min- 
utes, the last 5 minutes to, be reserved 
to the committee. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I understand the amendment I 
have prepared has to be offered as an 
amendment to the Dondero amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The parliamentary 
situation is this: The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Dondero] has an amend- 
ment pending. For that amendment a 
substitute has been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN] to 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Mc- 
DonovucH]). 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, a further parliamentary inquiry. 
My amendment was designed to take 
place in the bill at the same point the 
Dondero amendment was offered, de- 
creasing the amount for the Clark Hill 
project. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair 
would suggest that the Dondero amend- 
ment be disposed of and then it will be 
in order for the gentleman from Indiana 
to proceed. In the event the Dondero 
amendment is voted down, then the gen- 
tleman from Indiana can proceed in his 
own way. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If the amendment 
to the substitute is adopted and the sub- 
stitute as amended is adopted and then 
the Dondero amendment is adopted, that 
will be the end of it, will it not. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the substitute amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes, the last 5 minutes to be re- 
served to the committee. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 


Chairman, a 
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Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Is that go- 
ing to give me time to offer my amend- 
ment? I have spoken to the chairman 
of the subcommittee about it, and I 
— 55 like to have five additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Dondero 
amendment is voted down, then the field 
will be open for the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. If the Don- 
dero amendment is not voted down, how 
will I get my amendment in? 

The CHAIRMAN. If that amendment 
is adopted, the gentleman will just be 
out of luck. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Then I ob- 
ject to the unanimous-consent request, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
a fact that the gentleman from Indiana 
may offer his amendment as an amend- 
ment to the original Dondero amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. I think the Chair 
so stated. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. The parliamentary 
situation, as I understand it, is this: A 
substitute has been offered 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the gentle- 
man is not making a point of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am making a point 
of order, Mr. Chairman. If the gentle- 
man will listen, he may learn some- 
thing about the rules of the House. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think I know some- 
thing about the rules of the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. It has been a long time 
since this proposition has been thrashed 
out on the floor. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DonpEro] has offered an 
amendment. The gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN] offered a sub- 
stitute. The gentleman from California 
Mr. McDonovucH] has offered an amend- 
ment to that substitute. Any amend- 
ment to that amendment would be in a 
degree and would not be permitted under 
the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has 
stated that. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I withdraw my unanimous-consent 
request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. McDonoucH]? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to conclude by informing the House 
that out of the tax revenues of Los 
Angeles County we have spent $75,000,- 
000 in floo@control projects in that 
county; that we are raising this year 
$3,400,000 to prosecute the work that 
will be constructed this year. But, as I 
said before, it is only under the pur- 
view and the jurisdiction and the super- 
vision of the Army engineers that our 
own money can be used because of the 
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comprehensive flood-control plan that 
we have agreed to years ago. 

I appeal to you on the basis of fair- 
ness to a section of the United States 
where thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple from all States of the Union are 
coming to make their homes that this 
amendment to protect the life, limb, and 
property in the highly populated area 
of Los Angeles County be adopted. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the McDonough amend- 
ment to the substitute close in 10 min- 
utes, the last 2 minutes to be reserved 
to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HINSHAW]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr: Chairman, I get 
a little bit sick of the House of Repre- 
sentatives taking certain actions on ap- 
propriation bills and then having those 
bills go to another body where that body 
promptly puts in the amounts the House 
has declined to add because of the recom- 
mendations of its committees. In the 
instant case and in any other similar 
case if an amendment such as has been 
proposed here either by the gentleman 
from Louisiana or my colleague from 
California is voted down, it becomes very 
difficult indeed for the other body to 
insist upon their amendment to the 
House bill, because such an amendment 
has already been voted down in the 
House. 

In connection with the Los Angeles 
County project, the Corps of Engineers 
recommended $15,991,000 for expendi- 
ture on that project in the fiscal year 
1947-48, a project which has been under 
way since 1935. The gentleman from 
Michigan, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, said the other day that he thought 
that appropriation should be made to 
complete all flood-control projects within 
4 or 5 years after their inception. This 
one has been under construction for 12 
years and it is still only 45 percent com- 
plete. I offer that for the consideration 
of the gentleman from Michigan for 
next year’s appropriation bill. 

In the meantime, I think it would be 
wise procedure for the gentleman from 
California [Mr. McDonovucH] to ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw his 
amendment, and let it be considered in 
the other body. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
respect the judgment of my colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. HIN- 
sHAW]. Many of the projects that are in 
that amendment are in his district. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman knows 
how strongly I feel about this matter. 
Much of the money intended to be pro- 
vided by his amendment would be spent 
in my district. I think, nevertheless, it 
would be wise to withdraw the amend- 
ment, and let the matter be considered 
in the other body. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In view of the 
fact that his district would be affected 
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most if the amendment is not adopted, 
I shall be glad to follow his suggestion. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment. This 
will also make less complicated the par- 
er tangle we are in at the present 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the gentleman from Michigan, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, will next year 
carry out the statement he made the 
other day, namely, that adequate appro- 
priations should be made for existing 
flood-control projects to complete them 
in 4 or 5 years. At the present rate we 
are going at the projects in Los An- 
geles County, which includes the districts 
of nine Members of this House, it will 
be 50 years before the projects are com- 
pleted. By that time goodness knows 
what the cost will be. 

Mr. Chairman, the district engineer 
urged appropriation in fiscal 1948 of $15,- 
991,000 for fiood control in Los Angeles 
County. I do not know what the Chief 
of Engineers did to that request but the 
President, through the Bureau of the 
Budget, reduced that amount to $1,314,- 
000. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has recommended to the House 
exactly what the President recommend- 
ed to the Congress, namely, $1,314,000, so 
the committee did not cut below the 
President’s recommendation. The fault 
seems to lie with the President’s Bureau 
of the Budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not here to talk about flood control; I 
am here in the well of the House pri- 
marily in the interest of national defense. 
I thought probably the House would be 
interested in knowing the background of 
some of this argument about tungsten. 

In 1941, when we were caught in this 
country without any tungsten, which 
came from Indochina at that time, a 
group of the Committee on Military 
Affairs called on the President to give 
us some money from his emergency fund 
to build roads to a couple of mines which 
were discovered in Idaho so that we 
would have some tungsten, and this 
mine was put in operation. Then later 
we discovered a mine in Arizona, and 
later the mine in North Carolina. That 
mine today, of course, is very important 
to our national defense. I hold the 
report from the War Department on the 
stock-piling of materials that we author- 
ized last year under Public Law 520, 
which, in my opinion, is the basis for 
all of our defense. Of course, we are all 
concerned about whether or not we will 
be caught in the same situation in which 
we were caught in 1940 and 1941. 

I arose primarily to assure myself and 
the House concerning the question that 
has been injected into the debate with 
reference to the losing of this mine by 
flooding. I am sure the committee does 
have the information as to whether or 
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not this mine will be flooded or at least 
be put out of operation and become more 
expensive to operate, although, as the 
gentleman from North Carolina has said, 
it probably could be mined under water, 
but this type of mining is very expensive, 
and you know what that means—a much 
more expensive product that is so vital 
to national security. 

I would like to ask the e of the 
committee if he can assure the House 
that the operation of this mine will not 
be endangered by this flood- control 
project. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. We had one 
witness from the mine, and I think the 
gentleman from North Carolina, Judge 
Kerr, answered that witness very well. 
I will ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Judge Kerr, to give the infor- 
mation on that tungsten mine, as he is 
very familiar with that situation. 

Mr. KERR. I have never been im- 
pressed that this tungsten mine would 
be molested at all. I have had reports 
from the Army engineers. If the gentle- 
man understands how tungsten is mined 
he can very easily understand why it is 
almost impossible to flood the mine. 
Tungsten is found in a small ledge of 
flint rock. They follow this little vein 
of flint rock which never gets any thicker 
than about 4 or 5 feet. They go down 
into the ground and crop out of the 
ground occasionally. But the Army engi- 
neers, as I read from the letter in my 
speech, in reply to Senator Bailey, for- 
mer Senator from North Carolina, who 
is now dead, said that so far as the tung- 
sten is concerned the damage by reason 
of the building of this dam would be zero 
and would have no effect whatsoever. 

Mr, DURHAM. I am sure the gentle- 
man is as much interested in national 
defense as Iam. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows about the situation because 
his own district is close by the operation 
which is carried on by a neighbor of his. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. The general manager 
of this mine presented evidence to the 
committee, including a statement from 
the State geologist of North Carolina, 
that if this dam is built, because of the 
very nature of the terrain in that area, 
it would seriously jeopardize the deposit 
of tungsten and even the mine that is 
in operation. I do not know your State 
geologist but that is the statement that 
has been presented to me and which I 
gave to the committee. 

Mr. DURHAM. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the gentleman has 
satisfied his mind in this regard, I want 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
him on this and every other attitude 
that he has had looking toward our na- 
tional defense and his concern for our 
stock-piling measures. We have not 
gone as far as we should nor done as 
much as is needed in those matters for 
national security. However, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina has always 
been alert to the Nation’s needs. 
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Mr. DURHAM. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his remarks. I am con- 
cerned about it. At the present time, 
stock piles of critical materials are in a 
very critical condition. 

Mr. MEADE of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MEADE of Ken- 
tucky to the substitute amendment offered 
by Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: On page 28, line 
22, after the comma, strike out “$132,141,800" 
and insert “$137,281,800.” 


Mr. MEADE of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, my story is a little different from 
that usually heard on the floor, and for 
that reason I ask that you pay attention 
to it for these 5 minutes. 

In my district in Kentucky there is a 
project known as Dewey Reservoir or 
Dewey Dam. That project was author- 
ized by this Congress in 1938 as a part of 
the Ohio River Basin flood control. It 
is one of 80 dams. While I was in the 
service overseas, this Congress appropri- 
ated sufficient funds to begin this proj- 
ect, and construction was started. Upon 
my return and entry into politics for the 
first time in my life, I found that the 
people in the basin that would be flooded 
by this project were opposed to it on the 
ground that their land would be flooded, 
and even though they would be compen- 
sated, they would not want to leave their 
homes. My opponent had sponsored this 
project in this House. It was perfectly 
natural, I am sure you who are not 
statesmen but who are politicians will 
agree, that I should not have said too 
much in favor of the project. Conse- 
quently, I have had very little interest in 
it at all. I made no protests. I have 
been quoted to members of the commit- 
tec as having that attitude. I do not 
want to reverse my stand as to having 
sympathy for people who are going to be 
forced out of their homes, but, on the 
other hand, I do want to be big enough, 
and I want you to be big enough to sup- 
port me, when I publicly announce that 
I have been wrong in this, and I propose 
to prove to you, the same way it has been 
proved to me, that I have been wrong. 

In the first place, the total cost of this 
project is $4,085,000. Of that amount, 
$1,645,000 has been authorized or spent. 
Forty percent of that project is com- 
pleted. The work is now going on. It 
offers protection to my home town to the 
extent of 3.7 feet less floodwater, which 
I know in my section—and I did not know 
it until last night—will eliminate flood 
damage to property that I own. In the 
town next below, that is not in my dis- 
trict, it will reduce the flood stage by 212 
feet. Where the river enters the Ohio 
River it will reduce it one-half foot. 

I am sorry that these facts have come 
to me so late, but despite my attitude, I 
do not think the committee should have 
taken the attitude that it did. 

The engineers have given as their esti- 
mate that the Dewey Dam has a ratio of 
1to1.7. That is the second highest ratio 
of any flood-contro] dam on the Ohio 
River. Dillon Dam, which cost three and 
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a half times as much as this dam, has a 
ratio of 1 to 1.1. This is 1 to 1.7. The 
Bluestone Dam is 1 to 1.24; this is 1 to 
1.7. The Red Creek Dam is 1 to 1.5; this 
is 1 to 1.7. It is a worthy project. I pub- 
licly apologize to my people and the peo- 
ple below this dam for having taken the 
attitude I have in the past and I hope 
now that you, too, will back me up in this 
admission that I was wrong and restore 
this worthy project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this particular amendment 
close in § minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 5 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not use the entire 5 minutes to which I 
am entitled under my motion. 

The gentleman from Kentucky has 
made a very understandable statement 
with regard to this project, and I am 
sure no member of the committee would 
have any desire to be critical of his po- 
sition. Rather extensive hearings were 
held, however, by the committee with re- 
spect to this proposal, and the project 
was not included in the bill. It seems 
to me it would be most unwise now after 
this short 5- or 10-minute period during 
which the House will give the matter 
consideration for the House to accept 
this amendment. On behalf of the 
committee, therefore I ask that the 
amendment be voted down. If at a later 
date facts are developed to warrant a 
continuation of this project that, of 
course, will be a different story. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the committee and the House should 
know there was some testimony pre- 
sented to the committee by another 
Member of Congress quoting telegrams 
and letters from people in the area. For 
instance, at page 944 of the hearings 
there is one letter they emphasized: 

They passed a law to put a dam in our 
creek and called it a flood control, which 
fioods thousands of acres of the best agricul- 
tural land in our county and destroys the 
homes of about 150 families. 


There was other testimony along that 
line which was submitted. The com- 
mittee, in view of the evidence before it 
and the apparent controversy over it 
and dissatisfaction in the area affected, 
thought this was one project where prop- 
erly we might save funds. 

It may be that the gentleman has a 
good case but he is in a difficult parlia- 
mentary situation, for even if his amend- 
ment to the substitute were adopted and 
the substitute were lost he still would 
be out in the cold under the parliamen- 
tary situation that exists at the moment. 
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He can do one of two things, either let 
it come to a vote and possibly not win 
out, or he might want to withdraw his 
amendment and perhaps submit further 
evidence on it in the other body. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
from South Dakota for his statement. 
It is perfectly understandable that a 
Member will come here and want funds 
for a project in his district but it must 
also be borne in mind that in most of 
these flood-control projects where dams 
are constructed and reservoirs provided 
somebody is bound to suffer; and it is a 
matter of attempting to balance benefits 
against damages. 

Mr. MEADE of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. MEADE of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman from South Dakota made refer- 
ence to certain letters that were received. 
They were letters that I myself had re- 
ceived, so there is no point there. 

I further call attention to the fact that 
General Wheeler of the Army engineers 
made this statement: 

It is a worthy project. It protects indus- 
trial areas downstream and protects towns 
downstream and the cost benefit ratio is 1 to 
1.7, that being a very high benefit. 


If I am willing to get up here and ad- 
mit I was wrong I think the Congress 
now should back me up. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
read the hearings further he will see 
where reference is made by General 
Wheeler to the controversial nature of 
the project. 

In view of all the circumstances, as 
stated by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota and myself, as well as from what 
may be inferred from the statement of 
the gentleman, I ask that the committee 
be sustained and that the amendment be 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MEADE of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the substitute be limited to 10 
minutes, 5 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooxs]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize the difficult 
parliamentary situation presented here 
in reference to the substitute, but never- 
theless I am so strongly in favor of the 
substitute amendment that I take this 
opportunity to say just a few words in 
reference to it. 

Those of us living in the United States 
are prone to overlook some of the big 
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things which we have immediately around 
us. I think sometimes that is the situ- 
ation in reference to the Red River sys- 
tem in the Southwest. Some of us may 
know but do not fully realize that the 
Red River constitutes one of the major 
river systems of North America. Some 
of us do not fully realize that the head- 
waters of the Red River come from 
eastern Colorado and this river flows 
along the boundary line of Texas and 
Oklahoma for hundreds of miles to enter 
the State of Arkansas in its southwest 
corner; then the river passes ‘through 
the southwest corner of Arkansas into the 
State of Louisiana. Some of us do not 
realize that from the top to the bottom 
the Red River is over 1,200 miles in length 
and that it flows through a veritable 
empire in the Southwest. Yet, Mr. 
Chairman, the Red River system is one 
of the few major river systems of North 
America that has not been improved for 
navigation or for flood control. 

Mr. Chairman, it was with that 
thought in mind, following the great 
flood of 1945, in response to a resolution 
which I introduced asking for an interim 
flood report, that the United States Army 
engineers went to work in high gear and 
gave to this Congress an interim program 
for flood control of Red River and a 
navigation program. 

I certainly think the time has come 
in the progress of this country where 
attention should be given to the devel- 
opment of the Red River Valley in the 
Southwest. As I have said, it vitally af- 
fects four great States in the South- 
west and it affects literally millions of 
people in that area of our country. 

I had the experience of going through 
the disastrous flood of 1945 in the valley 
and the stories which I read now re- 
garding the flood in Missouri, linois, and 
Iowa bring back vividly to mind the same 
pictures which I saw enacted at that 
time in the major flood of the Southwest. 
In the Seventy-fifth Congress there was 
adopted a program for flood develop- 
ment of the Red River, carrying with it 
an authorization of $77,500,000. We 
have likewise a navigation program there 
carrying with it an authorization of 
$42,000,000. These two great programs 
remain to be constructed. 

Our people in the Southwest feel that 
some substantial progress should be 
made in the development of these two 
great projects which mean so much to 
our people in that section of the country. 
We see these flood waters coming down 
through the valley this year. We see 
possibilities of flood waters in the future 
such as we had in 1945 when millions of 
dollars worth of property was destroyed 
in the Southwest, and we feel that some 
substantial progress ought to be made. 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor 
of this amendment. I am sorry that it 
does not go further to provide additional 
funds and to provide some means of tak- 
ing care of the navigation project which 
is so essential to our people in northern 
Louisiana, and all parts of the Southwest. 

In addition to this, I wish to express 
my interest in the Bayou Pierre drainage 
project. In the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
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this project called for an ultimate ex- 
penditure of $167,000. While this is not 
a large project, it is nonetheless a very 
urgent project. In the break-down of the 
planning money, the sum of $12,000 is 
provided for planning purposes on this 
project. Although it is true that this 
project was only approved last year, I 
think it is exceptional enough to have 
warranted extreme speed in pushing the 
work on this project. A large portion of 
the city of Shreveport is almost annually 
inundated by Bayou Pierre floodwater 
and these people need this assistance. I 
hope this project will soon receive the 
needed funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case] to close debate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the committee recognizes that 
this is an authorization project. There 
is $250,000 in the estimates for getting 
started on this by way of planning. That 
was the recommendation of the engi- 
neers, and it is within their discretion to 
apply that much money out of the plan- 
ning money provided in the bill. On 
that basis the committee did not in- 
clude any construction money feeling 
that this planning should get under way. 
I ask that the Allen substitute amend- 
ment be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN] for the 
Dondero amendment. 

The substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO]. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the Dondero amendment be 
limited to 8 minutes, and I ask for rec- 
ognition. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Has the McDonough 
amendment been disposed of? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was withdrawn 
by unanimous consent. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
ENGEL]? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. ENGEL]. ? 2 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, first I want to quote the Army en- 
gineers as to the flood-control project 
on Buggs Island, and this is the justifi- 
cation which they brought us. On page 
190 of the justification furnished by the 
War Department, we find the following: 

The flood of September 1945 caused dam- 
ages on the Roanoke River estimated at 
$970,000 of which about 80 percent would 
have been prevented had the project been 
in operation. The largest flood on record on 
the Roanoke River, in August 1940, caused 
flood damages in excess of $3,000,000. The 
operation of Buggs Island reservoir would 
have reduced damages from a similar flood 
to less than $1,000,000. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to repeat 
what I said in my opening remarks on 
the bill yesterday. My very good and 
dear colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan, the able and distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works (Mr. DonpeEro], wrote me a let- 
ter as chairman of the War Department 
subcommittee asking me to withhold 
funds on some 11 projects. Let us see 
what would happen if we withheld the 
funds and then Congress did not deau- 
thorize these projects. Remember that 
we must get a measure through both 
Houses and signed by the President to 
deauthorize these projects. 

If we withhold funds from the War 
Department to continue these projects, 
then the projects would be stopped, con- 
tracts would cease, and if the Congress 
should fail to pass a bill to deauthorize 
these projects, work on those projects 
would stop. We would have to open 
them again at great cost, just as we did 
after the war. 

I agree with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works that some of the 
projects ought to be deauthorized. I 
have taken the position, however, that 
when the Congress has passed a law au- 
thorizing a project, has made one or two 
appropriations and started construction, 
it is not within the province of my com- 
mittee to deauthorize the project. The 
gentleman from Michigan should bring 
out a bill to deauthorize these projects 
and bring it to the floor of the House, 
and then have the House and the Senate 
pass it. That is the answer to his prob- 
lem. I do not want my subcommittee or 
the House to be left in the position where 
we have withheld funds, and then the 
House has failed to carry through the 
policy suggested by the Committee on 
Public Works. I do not want to be left 
in the position where we are going to 
stop contracts by an act of this House 
or of my subcommittee, and then have 
the House fail to enact a law to deau- 
thorize them—and remember, it has to 
be passed by a two-thirds vote over the 
President’s veto—and leave these con- 
tracts all up in the air. 

I ask that not only this but all other 
projects here be carried on until such 
time as Congress has actually passed leg- 
islation deauthorizing these contracts. 
There is a way to do these things, and 
this is not the way. I personally have 
no interest in the matter whatsoever. 
I ask the House to stand by me and by 
the committee, not only on this but on 
every project that is to come from here 
on. I ask that the Dondero amendment 
be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. MICHENER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4002) making appropriations for 
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civil functions administered by the War 
Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 2700) entitled “an act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and relative independent agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 38; and recedes from its 
amendment No. 9 to the above-entitled 
bill. 


MAKING EMERGENCY APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1948 


Mr TABER submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H. R. 4031) making emergency ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, and for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendmen. of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4031) making appropriations to meet emer- 
gencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: in lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out and inserted by the said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “That the follow- 
ing sums are appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the fiscal year 1948, and for other pur- 
poses, namely: 


“INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
“Office of Government Reports 


“There is hereby appropriated such amount 
as may be necessary to enable the Office of 
Government Reports to continue in opera- 
tion at the same rate and under the same 
authority as provided for such agency in the 
fiscal year 1947 until the date of enactment 
of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1948. 

“Veterans’ Administration 


“The Administrator of Veterans“ Affairs is 
hereby authorized to disburse, during the 
month of July 1947, one-twelfth of the 
amount provided in each appropriation for 
the Veterans’ Administration included in 
H. R. 3839 as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and there are hereby appropriated 
such amounts as may be necessary for such 
disbursements: Provided, That amounts ex- 
pended hereunder shall be deducted from 
such appropriation for 1948 when H. R. 3839 
is enacted into law. 

“Automobiles and other conveyances for 
disabled veterans: The authority and funds 
provided under this heading in the First 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1947 (Pub- 
lic Law 663, Seventy-ninth Congress), are 
hereby continued available until June 30, 
1948. 

“District of Columbia 

“The following sums are appropriated for 

the District of Columbia out of any money 
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in the Treasury to the credit of the District 
of Columbia not otherwise appropriated, 
toward expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948: 

“Employees’ Compensation Fund $15, 000 
Repairs and Maintenance of Build- 


ings and Grounds, Public Schools 50, 000 
Operating Expenses, Public Library 10,000 
Operating Expenses, Recreation De- 

N oso. sank Sc AT 50, 000 
Salaries and Expenses, Metropoli- 

tan: Polos. .~ 222. xx EN 10, 000 
Salaries and Expenses, Fire Depart- 

po DORME ee = Se a 10, 000 
Policemen’s and Firemen’s Relief.. 50, 000 
Salaries and Expenses, Agency 

Services, Public Welfare 205, 000 
Operating Expenses, Office of Su- 

perintendent of District Build- 

ings, Public Works 50, 000 
Operating Expenses, Electrical Di- 

vision, Public Works 10. 000 
Salaries and Expenses, Central Ga- 

rage, Public Works 10, 000 
Operating Expenses, Street and 

Bridge Divisions (payable from 

Highway Fund 50, 000 
Salaries and Expenses, Department 

of Vehicles and Traffic (payable 

from Highway Fund) 10, 000 
Salaries and Expenses, Division of 

Trees and Parking (payable from 

Highway Pund)--.--..-.----... 10, 000 
Operating Expenses, Refuse Divi- 

sion, Public Works 150, 000 
Operating Expenses, Sewer Divi- 

sion, Public Works $50, 000 
Capital outlay, Sewer Division, 

Public Warn... 50, 000 
Operating Expenses, Washington 

Aqueduct (payable from Water 

EOS uan 23, 000 


“The foregoing sums for the District of 
Columbia shall, unless otherwise specifically 
provided, be paid out of the General Fund 
of the District of Columbia as defined in 
the District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 
1947, and shall be deducted from the appro- 
priations for the same purposes contained 
in the District of Columbia Appropriation 
Act, 1948, when enacted into law. 


“Department of Agriculture 
“Bureau of Animal Industry 


“Control and eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease and rinderpest: To enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture, during July 1947, 
to control and eradicate foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease and rinderpest as authorized by the 
Act of February 28, 1947 (Public Law 8), and 
the Act of May 29, 1884, as amended (7 U. S. 
C. 391; 21 U. S. C. 111-122), including ex- 
penses in accordance with section 2 of said 
Public Law 8, $5,000,000, to be merged with 
the appropriation made under this head in 
the Second Urgent Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1947 (Public Law 122). j 


“Sugar Rationing Administration 


“Salaries and expenses: To enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to perform, during 
July 1947, the functions and duties vested in 
him by the Sugar Control Extension Act of 
1947 (Public Law 30), $750,000, including 
personal services in the Dis“ ict of Columbia; 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946; printing and binding; 
not to exceed $10,000 for test purchases of 
commodities and ration currency for en- 
forcement purposes; and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles: Provided, That not to exceed 
$40,000 may be transferred to the regular 
departmental appropriation for penalty 
mail as required by the Act of June 28, 1944: 
Provided jurther, That of the amount herein 
$400,000 shall be available exclusively for 
terminal leave. 


“Department of the Interior 


“The Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to incur obligations for admin- 
istrative and force account expenscs3 for the 
continued operation of any activity of the 
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Department of the Interior for which pro- 
vision is made in H. R. 3123, a bill making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes, or in any Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, but for which obli- 
gations may not be incurred under the pro- 
visions of section 102 of the Second Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947 (Public 
Law 122), and for War Agency Liquidation 
in accordance with the terms of the Budget 
estimate contained in House Document Num- 
bered 312: Provided, That such obligations 
shall not exceed the rate of obligation pro- 
vided for such activity for the fiscal year 
1947: Provided further, That the authority 
conferred hereunder shall continue until 
July 31, 1947, or until the date of enactment 
of H. R. 3123 into law, whichever is the earlier 
date, except in the case of War Agency Liqui- 
dation, which authority shall extend until 
the date of approval of the appropriation Act 
providing the supplemental appropriation for 
this activity for the fiscal year 1948. 
“Department of Labor 
“United States Conciliation Service 

“For salaries and expenses from July 1, 
1947, to August 21, 1947, United States Con- 
ciliation Service, including printing and 
binding, travel, penalty mail, and all ex- 
penses authorized for such service in the De- 
partment of Labor Appropriation Act, 1947, 
$430,000. 

“Sec. 2. Section 102 of the Second Urgent 

Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947, is 
amended by striking out the last two words 
of such section and by inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 
“provisions of such appropriation acts as 
passed by the House or of any Senate amend- 
ment thereto: Provided, That such obliga- 
tions shall be limited to administrative and 
force account expenses and not exceed the 
rate of obligation under any corresponding 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1947: Pro- 
vided further, That the authority conferred 
hereunder shall continue until July 31, 1947, 
or until the date of enactment of such ap- 
propriation act, whichever is the earlier date: 
Provided further, That in the case of any 
activity (including the District of Columbia) 
for which funds were provided by Congress 
for 1947 and for which an estimate for the 
fiscal year 1948 was submitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Congress prior. to July 2, 1947, 
but for which no provision for an appropria- 
tion is contained in any bill pending in Con- 
gress on July 1, 1947, obligations therefor for 
administrative and force account expenses 
may be incurred at a rate not to exceed the 
rate of obligation under any corresponding 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1947 or the 
Budget estimate for 1948, whichever is the 
* smaller, but the authority conferred under 
this proviso shall expire on whichever of the 
following dates first occurs: (1) on July 31, 
1947, (2) the date of enactment of an appro- 
priation act. making an appropriation for 
such activity, or (3) the date both Houses 
shall have acted and failed to make an appro- 
priation for such activity.’ 

“Sec. 3. This Act may be cited as the 
‘Emergency Appropriation Act, 1948’.” 

And the Senate recede from its amendment 
to the title. 

JOHN TABER, 
R. B. WiGGLESWORTH, 
FRANK B. KEEFE, 
ALBERT J. ENGEL, 
FRANCIS CASE, 
JoHN H. KERR, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
JosePH H. BALL, 
KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
. GUY CORDON, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
ELMER THOMAS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4031) making emer- 
gency appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, and for other purposes, 
submit the following report in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

The action of the conferees restores emer- 
gency appropriations as provided by the 
House and in addition thereto makes emer- 
gency appropriations required by the District 
of Columbia pending enactment of the ap- 
propriation bill for the District of Columbia, 
It authorizes the agencies of the Govern- 
ment to incur obligations for administrative 
and force account expenses in such amount 
as may be authorized by the provisions of 
appropriation bills as passed by the House or 
Senate amendments thereto or of pending 
budget estimates for activities for which 
appropriations were made in 1947. 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 

FRANK B. KEEFE, 

ALBERT J. ENGEL, 

FRANCIS CASE, 

JOHN H. KERR, 

GEORGE MAHON, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the unanimous-consent request that 
was granted this morning, I call up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 4031, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report is a unanimous one. I be- 
lieve it takes care, so far as we may, of 
any emergency matters that may come 
up before the appropriation bills are 
finally enacted. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
the continuation of the car-for-ampu- 
tees appropriation taken care of? 

Mr. TABER. It is just as it was when 
it left the House. It is in the bill as it 
will be enacted. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. In 


Mr. 


‘other words, that will carry until we 


pass a better bill? 
Mr. TABER. It will carry $6,000,000 
until it is expended. ` 
Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 
1948 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4002) 
making appropriations for civil func- 
tions administered by the War Depart- 
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ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4002, with 
Mr, MicHener in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. KEEFE, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard numerous 
Members of the House say in connection 
with the consideration of this and other 
appropriation bills that they can see no 
good reason why we should refuse to ap- 
propriate money for worth-while ap- 
proved projects here in the United States 
and at the same time appropriate money 
for similar projects to be carried on in 
foreign countries throughout the world. 

Iam happy to note that in the con- 
sideration of the pending bill that type 
of argument has not prevailed thus far. 
Up to this moment the House has seen 
fit to accept this bill as it has been re- 
ported by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions without additions and without 
amendments. I.trust that will continue 
to the final consideration of the bill. 

I rise to call your attention to this 
fact and to caution the Members of the 
House that you are shortly going to be 
called upon to appropriate money to im- 
plement all of these programs for for- 
eign relief which have been passed and 
those that will perhaps be passed in the 
next few days. I hope that when we 
come to the consideration of these ap- 
propriation items we will use the same 
care that we are using in the considera- 
tion of the items in the pending bill. 

May I say to you that the deficiency 
committee for some considerable time 
now has been hearing the evidence of the 
State Department and its related outfits 
in attempted justification of the vari- 
ous programs that have been authorized 
by this Congress for foreign relief. I 
hope when those printed hearings are 
available that every Member of this Con- 
gress will read them, and I am sure you 
will get an awakening that will shock 
you into the realization that it is about 
time we applied the same reasoning to 
these foreign loans and these foreign 
commitments that we apply to the com- 
mitments involved in the present legis- 
lation. 

May I say to you that ultimately you 
are going to be confronted with requests 
for appropriation items totaling $4,091,- 
200,000—four billion—to implement pro- 
grams that have already been presented 
to this Congress, and more to come. 
Nobody in God’s world can tell now how 
much more. All I want to do today is 
to warn you to stand steadfast, to try 
to protect the solvency of our Treas- 
ury in the consideration of current ap- 
propriations; stand back of the commit- 
tee that has given its time to the con- 
sideration of the pending bill; but when 
the next appropriation bill comes before 
you, involving appropriations for foreign 
relief, let us not be swayed by these old 
familiar arguments that unless we give 
them a blank check to do with as they 
please, the big bugaboo of Stalin will 
come up on the horizon and swallow 
us up. 
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I think it is about time we began to 
consider where we are going and where 
we are going to get the money to finance 
this foreign program that you and I 
voted for, and which the State Depart- 
ment, in my humble opinion, is having 
just one terrible time trying to justify 
before the deficiency committee of this 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] 
has expired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LECOMPTE: On 
page 8, line 22, strike out “$132,041,800" and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “$137,- 
041,800, Provided, That $5,000,000 of the 
funds appropriated herein may be used for 
prosecuting work of construction on the Red 
Rock Dam on the Des Moines River, as au- 
thorized by the act entitled, ‘An act author- 
izing the construction of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors for flood control, and 
for other purposes’, approved December 22, 
1944." 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
suppose that every Member of the House 
is conscious of the devastating floods that 
have been sweeping down the Mississippi 
basin during the last few weeks. The 
Des Moines River is not the largest river 
in the United States, but the Des Moines 
River flows through the most fertile and 
the most productive valley in the United 
States. I heard former Secretary of the 
Interior Harold Ickes say that there is 
no region on the face of the globe of equal 
area and extent that is as productive and 
as fertile as the State of Iowa, 300 miles 
long and 200 miles wide. 

In 1944 che Congress authorized a 
fiood-control program for the Des Moines 
River. The Des Moines River has been 
at flood stage three times this year with 
a destruction of property amounting to 
$10,000,000 in the city of Ottumwa alone, 
and this is scarcely higher than the flood 
stage of the Des Moines River in 1945, 
2 years ago. The Des Moines River floods 
on an average of about every other year. 

The Red Rock Dam project will con- 
trol floodwaters on the Des Moines River, 
according to Army engineers as well as 
private engineers. Moreover Colonel 
Feringa says that work can start on this 
project this year. The whole estimate of 
costs is only $15,000,000. We are asking 
for only $5,000,000 in order to start the 
project. 

I read a few telegrams received from 


flood-stricken districts and from groups 


conscious of the need for this project: 
Orrumwa, Iowa, July 1, 1947. 
Representative KARL M. LECOMPTE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of victims of recent floods in Des 
Moines River Valley, Local No. 1, UPWA- 
CIO, urges you to work for amendment to 
appropriations bill in order to commence im- 
mediate construction Red Rock Dam and 
flood control. 

Local. No. 1, UPWA-CIO, 
Donatp Jones, President. 


Des Morines, Iowa, July 1, 1947. 
Representative KARL LECOMPTE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
On behalf of CIO members of Des Moines 
River Valley who suffered in recent disastrous 
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floods, we urge you do everything possible to 


get amendment to appropriation bill adopted. 


in order to commence immediate construc- 
tion of Red Rock Dam and flood control. 
KENNETH EVERHART, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Iowa Nebraska 
States Industrial Union Council, 
Des Mornss, Iowa, July 1, 1947, 
Representative KARL LECOMPTE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you get amendments to appropriation 
bill passed directing Army engineers com- 
mence immediate construction Red Rock 
Dam and flood-control works for Des Moines. 

A. A. Coucn, 
President, Iowa Federation of Labor. 


I see by one daily paper that this 
country is spending abroad $21,000,000 
per day. Can we not do a little for our 
own folks who are in distress? 

In addition to the property destruction 
five persons lost their lives. One-third 
of the city of Ottumwa, with a popula- 
tion of 35,000 people, were driven from 
their homes. The richest valley in the 
world has been scarred and the Soils Sur- 
vey of the State of Iowa states that 
115,000,000 tons of topsoil has been 
washed away. To that extent the rich- 
est valley in the world has been dam- 
aged. This rich black soil cannot be re- 
stored at any figure that we can estimate. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The adoption of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. LECOMPTE] pro- 
vides for the building of a dam at Red 
Rock and the building and construction 
of that dam would prevent a recurrence 
of the disaster that has taken place the 
past few weeks. The residents along 
the Des Moines River in the city of Ot- 
tumwa and in towns below, to the extent 
of 10,000 were made homeless. Some 10 
or 15 lost their lives, and large areas of 
valuable land were destroyed. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. That is correct. 
Among the other towns I might mention 
Keosauqua, Eldon, Eddyville, Farming- 
ton, Bonaparte, Keokuk, and others. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I yield. 

Mr. TALLE. I want to ask my col- 
league if it is not true that no similar 
disaster has come to our State during the 
Statehood of Iowa extending more than 
a hundred years. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. There has been no 
similar disaster in the amount of prop- 
erty that has been destroyed. The Des 
Moines River has been at flood stage and 
almost equally high every 2 years. It 
caught the people unawares this year. 
There was no dam or levee on the lower 
river to take care of the flood stage. 

Both Army engineers and private engi- 
neers say that construction of the Red 
Rock Dam in Marion County, inciden- 
tally not in my congressional district, 
will take care of these devastating floods 
that come to the State of Iowa about 
every second year. 

Mr. TALLE. Is it not also true that 
the proposed dam to which the gentle- 
man refers was recommended for con- 
struction by the Army engineers in 1944 
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and was also authorized by the Con- 
gress in 1944 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Yes, it was recom- 
mended for construction by the Army 
engineers and it was authorized by the 
Congress on December 22, 1944. Our 
friend and former colleague, Senator 
Gillette, handled this bill in the Senate. 
It was authorized by an act of Congress 
in 1944. 

Mr. TALLE. I want to say to my col- 
league that I believe the project proposed 
in his amendment has as much merit as 
any project that could be promoted at 
this time. I will support his amendment 
wholeheartedly. s 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, LECOMPTE. I yield briefly. 

Mr. RANKIN. If funds had been pro- 
vided in 1944 

Mr. LECOMPTE. We would not have 
had the flood this year. 

Mr. RANKIN. This flood would have 
been avoided. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Not only that, but 
the floods at St. Louis would not have 
been so serious because the Des Moines 
River is one of the tributaries of the 
Mississippi River. 

Mr. RANKIN. How many lives did 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CUNNING- 
HAM] say had been lost in this flood? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I think I said there 
were five or six in the city of Ottumwa 
alone. 

Mr. 
gether. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Yes, and five or six 
in Ottumwa alone. 

Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that the 
Committee would accept this amend- 
ment to the Rivers and Harbors Section 
of this bill. One dollar spent on the Des 
Moines project is worth $100 spent on 
any other project I know anything about. 
This is the most important flood control 
proposition of which I have any knowl- 
edge at all. There are also recreational 
facilities and power possibilities but we 
offer this amendment purely for flood 
control. 

Iowa asks nothing for herself. Every 
man, woman and child is interested in 
saving the soil in Iowa to the end that 
Iowa continues as the big breadbasket of 
the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment close in 15 
minutes, the last two to be reserved for 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN}, 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, for the 
past nine sessions I have heard and 
watched with a great deal of interest 
certain Members of this House support 
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with all their talents and votes most 
every piece of legislation to spend the 
American people’s money by the billions 
for every conceivable, useless spending 
scheme the White House palace chiefs 
could cook up not only to waste in the 
United States of America, but also to 
waste over the whole wide world. 

These Congressmen seem to have for- 
‘gotten that some day they might want 
an appropriation for a worthy project in 
their districts for the benefit of their 
own people; then if their proposed proj- 
ect is turn down by the Congress, they 
howl to high heaven. 

Let me say here and now that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LECOMPTE], 
like every Member from Iowa, has vigor- 
ously opposed the needless spending and 
wasting of the people’s money as the 
records will show. Also the facts are 
that very, very few dollars have ever 
been spent for flood control on the in- 
terior rivers of Iowa, regardless of the 
fact that Iowa has needed and now ur- 
gently needs a lot of such work done on 
many of its rivers, as is made so evident 
by the terrible floods which are right 
now raging on these rivers and have been 
raging for the past 30 days, destroying 
human life and property and taking out 
of production millions of acres of the 
most productive land in the world when 
full production is so vitally needed. 

The people of Iowa are certainly en- 
titled to help and must have help in 
controlling floods and the Members of 
Congress from Iowa propose to exert our 
full efforts and to employ every fair 
means in seeing to it that the people of 
Iowa receive equitable treatment with 
other States of the Union. 

I know the very able chairman of this 
committee, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. ENGEL], as well as every 
member of his committee, will give Iowa 
fair treatment. 

I want to thank the committee for the 
items it has placed in this bill for flood 
control on the lower reaches of the Mis- 
souri River and its tributaries, also for 
the money in this bill for dams and other 
facilities upstream to finally hold the 
flood waters from coming down and onto 
our lands. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee regarding the item of $500,000 
in this bill for the Nishnabotna-Missouri 
River levee project, known as L575, if it 
is a fact that $180,000 of that amount is 
to be spent for the continuation of the 
Nishnabotna River project now under 
construction and $320,000 to be spent for 
the levee system to be built along the 
Missouri River from Plum Creek in Fre- 
mont County down to and connecting 
onto the Nishnabotna levee a short dis- 
tance south of the Iowa-Missouri line. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. That is the 
understanding of the committee. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
for clearing up that point for the record. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In connection 
with the request that is made for addi- 
tional funds by Iowa, can the gentleman 
tell me, How much is the State of Iowa 
contributing toward this flood control 
problem that they have now? 
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Mr, JENSEN. The State of Iowa has 
well organized soil conservation districts, 
possibly to a greater extent than most 
any other State in the Union. Almost 
everybody in Iowa is cooperating with 
the Soil Conservation Service to hold the 
water and the soil up on the hills where 
it belongs, and I may say to the gentle- 
man that the greatest contribution the 
people of a State can make toward flood 
control is to practice soil conservation by 
contouring, terracing, gully filling, and 
by seeking moisture-holding grasses on 
hilly or rolling lands. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. What about the 
money it has spent? 

Mr. JENSEN. The people of Iowa al- 
ways have and always will pay their own 
way when humanely possible, but they 
cannot cope with Old Man River when he 
goes on this kind of a rampage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa |Mr. DOLLIVER]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
observe that the various amendments 
which have come before this Committee 
this afternoon for increased appropria- 
tions for various items have met with 
very unfavorable response by the Com- 
mittee. However, I must say this: The 
State of Iowa is one of those fortunate 
areas whose people ordinarily do not 
come to the Congress asking for funds. 
Indeed, Iowa is one of those favored re- 
gions in the United States where we 
have a balanced economy. Normally, 
Mother Nature is very good to us and has 
not abused us by too much water or too 
much drought. 

But this year we have been literally 
inundated in our State. Already atten- 
tion has been called to the floods that 
have occurred in the lower Des Moines 
River Valley, also in the upper reaches 
of the Des Moines River there have been 
constant rains and disastrous floods. 
The Sixth Iowa District is crossed di- 
agonally from northwest to southeast by 
that river. In my own home town of 
Fort Dodge many hundreds of people 
were driven from their homes, and all 
public service—light, water, gas, and 
sewage—were disrupted for days. Many 
bridges, roads, and other public works 
were flooded and destroyed. The pri- 
vate and public property loss will run 
to untold amounts of money, and require 
many months to replace or repair. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. - 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I would like to 
call the attention of the Members of the 
House to a fact, which has been brought 
out by the questioning of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], regarding soil 
conservation and reclamation. The 
site for the dam that would be built 
under the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LECOMPTE] is 
in the pioneer county of all counties of 
the whole United States on soil-conser- 
vation development. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Following that up, I would like to say 
that according to the report made by the 
Iowa State Conservationist for the Fed- 
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eral Soil Conservation Service, 1,079,000 
acres of rich Iowa soil have been inun- 
dated and an estimated 115,000,000 tons 
of Iowa soil has been lost from 6,000,000 
acres of land. 

Mr. JENNINGS. 
the gentleman yield 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. In that connection, 
should not the Members of the House 
from all parts of the United States re- 
alize that if that thing is not prevented 
in Iowa, it will increase the cost of the 
bread and meat of the people of this 
whole country? 

Mr. DOLLIVER That is precisely true. 

At this point I would like to commend 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] when he referred to 
the advisability of preventing floods in 
the headwaters of these streams. My 
district encompasses the headwaters of 
the Des Moines River, and there is the 
place to start this program of flood pre- 
vention. As has already been pointed 
out, it will help the situation not only 
in the northern part of Iowa, but also in 
the lower reaches of this river basin, 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I think the gentle- 
man should mention that corn is selling 
at an all-time record high today; that 
we are going to have the shortest corn 
crop in Iowa that we have had in years 
as the result of this year’s floods. 

Mr. DOLLIVER, This year’s floods 
have inundated literaliy hundreds of 
thousands of acres of our best land with 
the inevitable effect upon the price of 
corn. 

While the proposal made in the amend- 
ment of my colleague the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. LeCompte] will not di- 
rectly affect my congressional district, 
nevertheless, for the general good of all 
our people, it ought to pass. 

I have recently requested of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and the Army 
engineers to make a survey of the upper 
Des Moines River Valley, with a view of 
determining the requirements for flood 
control in that area of Iowa, as it is re- 
lated to the entire river system. I trust 
the request will be granted, and the sur- 
vey made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr- 
HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I need 
not tell this committee that Iowa is the 
leading agricultural State in the Union, 
and that it is in the heart of the bread 
basket of the world. In these critical 
days when we are being called upon to 
not only help feed the people of the 
United States but the people throughout 
the length and breadth of this world, it is 
time that we take an inventory of our 
prospective food supplies. Many people 
far removed from the food-production 
areas of this country—and this is no 
reflection on those good folks—seem to 
think that food simply grows on trees. 
Such is not the case. We sow the seed, 
till the soil, and wait upon Mother Nature 
to do the rest. But when floods carry 
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away our crops as they have in many 
sections of Iowa this year, we are not so 
sure about the food supply for the Nation 
and the world. The people of Iowa sel- 
dom complain. They ask very little 
from their Federal Government, but 
when the entire economy of this country 
is involved, when the production of food 
is jeopardized as it is today on account 
of the floods, I think we have a right 
to come in here and ask for help from 
the Federal Government in stopping the 
flood danger. Floods in Iowa have al- 
ready affected the price of corn, and we 
will have a much shorter crop this year. 
Estimates are that the corn crop will 
vary all the way from 30 percent to 85 
percent of normal, depending upon what 
particular part of Iowa we are talking 
about. Only yesterday, I believe, we had 
$2.04 corn, which is going to mean 
higher-priced meat and a shortage of 
feed. It will affect the economy of the 
United States in every way. This Con- 
gress should wake up to the fact that if 
we in Iowa are going to continue to pro- 
vide food as we have in the past we must 
have protection from ravaging floods so 
that our fertile soil will not be washed 
into the Mississippi and the Missouri 
and the other rivers of our State. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman is aware of the fact, is he not, 
that no budget request was submitted 
to the Congress for construction, not 
even for planning on this so-called au- 
thorized project? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I appreciate that. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. If the gentleman 
will yield, I will correct that. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Of course, we have no 
warning when floods come. Our farm- 
ers are dependent almost entirely upon 
the elements and they certainly could 
not anticipate what is happening this 
year. Now I yield to my colleague from 
Iowa, whose district is so seriously 
affected. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It is not in the 
budget because the Budget Director will 
not allow it, but this Congress is going to 
be remiss in its duty if it does not do 
something for the Middle West in this 
bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
budget did not submit any request. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. We cannot get it. 
The Army engineers unequivocally en- 
dorsed it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Army engineers did not submit any re- 
quest to the committee for either con- 
struction or planning money. The 
budget did not include any money for 
the construction of projects for which 
no previous construction money had 
been appropriated. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. True enough, but 
the Army engineers unequivocally en- 
dorse, approve, and recommend this 
project. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Iam not 
saying that they may not have, but 
there was nothing before the committee 
There was not even planning 
money. I want to be helpful for I am 
sympathetic with the gentleman's prob- 
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lem. I saw the floods in Iowa when I 
came across the State about 2 weeks 
ago. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Then why did you 
not put it in the bill? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Because 
there was no request or estimate before 
us. I would like to suggest what is a 
proper and appropriate thing. There is 
some general planning money in the 
bill—a sum of $2,000,000. Some of that 
planning money might be applied by the 
Corps of Army Engineers to preparing 
detailed specifications and designs of the 
works in the project desired. Person- 
ally I would favor application of some 
of these funds for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
in answer to the gentleman from South 
Dakota, I hope we are not hamstrung 
here in such narrow confines as he has 
indicated, requiring that so much be 
done preliminarily. The Bureau of the 
Budget cannot get the point that this 
situation in Iowa represents an emer- 
gency. If we are so hamstrung with this 
routine of procedure, we had better fold 
up as a House of Representatives and 
stop trying to function as a legislative 
body. 

You are talking about an emergency 
here that affects not only the people of 
my State and my district but the welfare 
of the entire Nation. I do not think I 
can adequately describe in 342 minutes 
the impact of the flood disaster this year 
on the raising of hogs in my district, for 
instance. I have the three top counties 
of Iowa in hog production. You cannot 
fatten hogs successfully on anything but 
corn. You take a million acres out of 
Iowa corn production and you will have 
to go pretty far to make up for that 
shortage of corn and its effect in de- 
creasing 1 year’s meat supply.. That will 
seriously affect the meat supply of our 
entire Nation. We should also give some 
consideration to other crops as well as 
the raising of hogs. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TALLE. I want to stress strongly 
and emphas ze to my colleague from 
Iowa that during the war Iowa pro- 
duced 10 percent of our Nation's food, 
and therefore a disaster in Iowa which 
destroys food is something that must 
affect everybody in the Nation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Yes. I am not 
willing to subjugate the food production 
of Iowa and of the Nation to the long, 
tedious, and narrow process mentioned 
by the gentleman from South Dakota a 
moment ago. I think it is too impor- 
tant. It is an emergency. It is right on 
our doorstep now. It is a disaster not 
only to the individuals affected but to the 
entire Nation’s food basket, and it will be 
seriously felt next year when it comes 
to filling our own needs, let alone the 
needs of the other nations of the world. 
Iam watching other items of the budget 
and how they come out as to meeting 
disasters. The Cedar River, the Iowa 
River, and the Des Moines River all flow 
through my district and empty into the 
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Mississippi in my district. I have seen 
disaster after disaster descend upon my 
district because of floods. I think it is 
high time we were waking up and taking 
action and not confining ourselves to too 
strict an interpretation of detailed pro- 
cedure in meeting these disasters. Let 
us vary a little bit in the name of com- 
mon sense for the protection of our food 
production and for the welfare of these 
people who have been suffering so much 
from flood disasters such as we have ex- 
perienced this year. 

I am also watching the building of 
levees along the Mississippi from Daven- 
port down to Keokuk. Those levees are 
seriously in need of repair. I am not 
registering too strong a complaint against 
the district engineer's office at Rock 
Island. They have done a good job but 
they need money to do it. The levees 
along the Iowa River where it empties 
into the Mississippi are too low to pro- 
tect the people there. All the people in 
Oakville, Iowa, in my district had to move 
out of their homes twice during the last 
18 months, when the entire town had to 
be abandoned because of flood waters. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does the gentleman 
know that the Budget Bureau put $100 
in the budget for emergency flood 
control? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Yes, and that 
item of $100 only emphasizes the fact of 
denial of Federal responsibility to meet 
the very emergency that now confronts 
the people who are victims of these disas- 
trous floods. It also indicates intentional 
delay in meeting the situation until end- 
less tedium of detailed procedural fol de 
rol can be followed to the letter even 
though stark tragedy stalks the land at 
every turn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan | Mr. 
ENGEL]. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, to have the record straight on this 
matter, the budget had $100 in for 
emergency work. The committee put in 
$500,000 for emergency work over and 
above the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an illustration 
of what can happen when we are too 
eager to make appropriations. I have 
sympathy with the project. We have 
two dams which are going to cost about 
$300,000,000—the Garrison Dam and the 
Randall Dam, which will lower the 
waters in the Missouri River and take 
care of part of this trouble. Here you 
are asking for $5,000,000 on a dam which 
will cost about $15,000,000, when the 
engineers have not even made plans. If 
you gave them the $5,000,000, they could 
not spend it because there are no plans, 
There is no record in the committee that 
there are any plans on this. They could 
not spend this money if you gave it to 
them. If there is any part of the coun- 
try that this committee has been sym- 
pathetic toward, it is the Missouri River 
section and on the projects all the way 
down. If there is any part of the coun- 
try that. has received our sympathetic 
consideration, it has been that area, be- 
cause we have an able Member from 
Kansas on the committee and another 
able Member from South Dakota and 
others from the Midwest. We are cer- 
tainly going to look after the Midwest, 
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I ask you to turn this down. I am 
going to ask the War Department to for- 
mulate plans so that we can go about this 
in an orderly way. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrmMAn moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. I said yesterday and the day 
before that if we are going to judge the 
merits of flood-control projects by some 
policy we may have of giving some money 
to foreign countries, God help America 
and God help flood control. There is 
no money in this bill for planning. The 
engineers have no plans on this proj- 
ect. This is the first the committee has 
heard of it. They are asking us to put 
this in now. In fairness, they should 
have come before the committee. Noth- 
ing was said or done. We are sympa- 
thetic with the proposition. The engi- 
neers could not spend the money if they 
had it. 

I ask that this amendment be turned 
down. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
it is very seldom I have ever spoken a 
personal word about myself individually 
on the floor of this House. I want the 
record perfectly clear that if there was 
ever any reference in the press to my 
taking any trip to investigate the ex- 
penditure of this money abroad, it is 
the first time it has come to my atten- 
tion. If the gentleman will permit me, 
with regard to this matter before us, I 
was born in Iowa. I am sympathetic 
with the needs of that territory. I came 
across Iowa during this flood 2 weeks 
ago Sunday. I know I had to change 
trains in Omaha because the train I 
was scheduled to go on had been taken 
off, I saw the water on both sides of 
the road, from the train on which I did 
ride, for miles. I saw stock driven into 
the corners of fences, trying to find the 
last little bit of high ground, to find 
a chance to survive. I saw the people 
trying to move around. There is a des- 
perate situation in this flood in Iowa, 
but it may be the first time they have 
had that in 100 years. I do not know. 
There is nothing before the committee 
on the matter. Personally, I feel that, 
in spite of the fact that the planning 
estimates as they came to us did not 
indicate anything for even starting the 
planning, it would not be a violation of 
the planning money if some of it were 
used to get some plan started on this 
project. But the committee had neither 
a request for planning money nor con- 
struction money. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the remainder of my 
time, and I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 
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Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman], when he 
walked away from the reading stand, 
said he withdrew his motion. My in- 
quiry is if we have to vote on it after he 
has withdrawn it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Such a motion can 
be withdrawn only by unanimous con- 
sent. If the gentleman made any such 
request, the Chair and those at the desk 
did not hear it. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I did 
make such a request as I have on other 
occasions, but I seem to have difficulty in 
people hearing me. Maybe I do not 
speak loudly enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. There must be 
something wrong. 

The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his mo- 
tion that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to objeet 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Michigan, 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MCCORMACK) 
there were—ayes, none; noes, 104. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LECOMPTE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. LECOMPTE) 
there were—ayes, 36; noes, 107. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILson of In- 
diana: On page 8, line 22, after the comma, 
SES Out “$132,041,800” and insert “$130,- 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask the indulgence for just a few 
minutes of those Members who have been 
speaking in behalf of flood control and 
asking additional funds for their particu- 
lar districts, for I think I can help them 
in solving their problem by showing them 
how to get some money for true flood- 
control projects. ; 

My amendment is to eliminate from 
the flood-control section of this appro- 
priation bill funds for a project which is 
98 percent power, a project which pri- 
vate enterprise is anxious, ready, willing, 
and able to build. We will thereby save 
a minimum of $46,334,700 for our already 
depleted Treasury and will make possi- 
ble a private enterprise valued at a simi- 
lar amount which through taxes, will 
help to restore our depleted Treasury in 
days to come. This amendment is in the 
interest of private enterprise and a vote 
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for the amendment is a vote for private 
enterprise; a vote against this amend- 
ment is a vote for national socialism. 

This project, the Clark Hill project, 
which I propose to eliminate from the 
appropriation, was originally authorized 
in 1944 to cost $35,300,000. The flood- 
control benefits of the project were esti- 
mated at $16,750 annually. The amount 
allocated to flood control was only $364,- 
000 or slightly over 1 percent of the esti- 
mated cost. At present the Army engi- 
neers estimate that the construction cost 
will be at least $46,334,700, an increase 
of $11,034,700, or 31.3 percent over the 
1944 estimate. 

Our distinguished chairman of the 
Civil Functions Appropriations Commit- 
tee has stated that the committee passed 
a resolution years ago to refer legisla- 
tion with an increase in cost of over 25 
percent back to the House for reauthori- 
zation. The present estimated cost of the 
Clark Hill project is 31.3 percent above 
the amount for which it was authorized. 
The flood-control benefits are now esti- 
mated at $32,000 annually and the 
amount allocated to flood control is less 
than 2 percent of the present estimated 
cost of the project. There is no justifi- 
cation for Government construction. 
There is not a single; justifiable criticism 
of the service, rates, or treatment of cus- 
tomers by the private utility which serves 
the Augusta, Ga., area, in which the Clark 
Hill power would be distributed. 

The residential use of electricity in the 
Augusta area has increased threefold in 
the past 10 years. It now exceeds the per 
residential customer average in the TVA 
area, During 1946 the residential use of 
electricity in the Augusta area averaged 
2,178 kilowatt-hours per residential cus- 
tomer as compared with an average 
residential use of 2,016 kilowatt-hours in 
the TVA area and a national average use 
of 1,329 kilowatt-hours. 

The Savannah River Electric Co., 
which owned the dam site until the title 
was recently taken from them by the 
Government, without notice, in an un- 
warranted, arbitrary manner, is ready, 
able and willing to build the project sub- 
stantially in accordance with the plans 
of the Army engineers and to reimburse 
the Government for its expenditures to 
date. 

The water in the reservoir and its re- 
lease will be under the control of the 
Army engineers at all times, thereby as- 
suring the same flood-control benefits 
which would be obtained if the project 
were constructed by the Government. 

The Federal Power Commission license 
for a hydroelectric project specifies that 
the project must be operated as directed 
by the Army engineers and the water 
that flows through the dam would have 
to flow through it in accordance with 
regulations as prescribed by the Army 
engineers the same as if the project was 
operated directly by them. 

There is no lack of faith on the part 
of the Savannah River Electric Co., as 
was indicated to this House yesterday 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown]. I asked him at 
that time to please permit me to correct 
the Recorp. I know he wanted the 
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Recorp straight, but he refused at that 
time. 

Therefore I want to present to you a 
letter and brief which the Augusta Her- 
ald of August 15, 1935, states was carried 
to the President of the United States by 
the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
Brown] and two Members of the other 
body. 

On page 1360 of the hearings on the 
War Department civil functions appro- 
priation bill for 1948, Mr. Bro.7n states: 


Senators GEORGE and RUSSELL and I called 
on the President, delivered the letter and 
the brief, and requested him to appoint the 
committee as requested by citizens of the 
area. 


This letter asking the President to 
appoint a PWA Commission and the 
brief proves conclusively that the Savan- 
nah River Electric Co. never broke faith 
and never breached their contract at 
any time. 

Yesterday Mr. Brown accused them 
of having broken faith. He said a 
license was granted the Savannah River 
Electric Co. to build this project in 1928 
but, he said, they turned that license 
back 4 years later. He did not state the 
reason for surrendering the license and 
left the impression that the company 
acted in bad faith. 

In this letter and brief which he car- 
ried to the President of the United States 
in August 1935, the reason for sur- 
rendering the license in 1932 is given. 
It also outlines the basis for a coopera- 
tive effort started in 1935. The brief 
states: 


It is also generally known that the Savan- 
nah River Electric Co., a subsidiary of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., secured 
a Federal license to construct a hydroelec- 
tric development at Clark Hill some years 
ago, and has actually acquired the necessary 
dam site and more than 50 percent of the 
land required for reservoir purposes, accord- 
ing to Army engineers’ estimate. 

This company was perfecting plans to pro- 
ceed with this development about 1929 or 
1930; but on account of financial condi- 
tions and anticipated decreasing demands 
for electrical power in the years immediately 
following 1930, canceled its plans and sur- 
rendered its Federal license. Since this time, 
however, and during the past 6 months 
especially, the demand for electrical energy 
in this section has turned upwards, and there 
is now reason to believe that an agreement 
might be worked out between the Federal 
Government and the Savannah River Elec- 
tric Co., through the Georgia Power Co., an- 
other subsidiary of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. (similar to the agreements 
made with private power oompanies in con- 
nection with the Boulder Dam development 
on the Colorado River), which would result 
in the construction of this development at 
an early date; such an agreement to be 
based on the following general considerations: 

1. Savannah River Electric Co, to trans- 
fer its present dam site and reservoir iand 
to the Federal Government at a fair price 
based on cost. 

2. Federal Government to acquire addi- 
tional land required and construct the pro- 
posed dam, or dam and powerhouse. 

3. Savannah River Electric Co. or Georgia 
Power Co. to construct and own the pro- 
posed powerhouse, or lease the powerhouse, 
if constructed by the Federal Government 
for a term of 50 years. 

4. Savannah River Electric Co, or Georgia 
Power Co. to purchase or lease all rights to 
use of water for power production at a 
specified rate per kilowatt or kilowatt-hour. 
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5. Savannah River Electric Co. or Georgia 
Power Co, to operate the entire development, 
and also maintain the powerhouse and gen- 
erating equipment for a period of 50 years. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Now here is 
where I want to prove conclusively that 
they did not break faith with their people, 
because in this same letter and brief 
carried by Mr. Brown to the President of 
the United States there was this pro- 
vision: 


3. Savannah River Electric Co. or Georgia 
Power Co. to construct and own the proposed 
powerhouse, or lease the powerhouse, if con- 
structed by the Federal, Government for a 
term of 50 years. 


They were willing to surrender their 
holdings in this project, certainly, be- 
cause they were going to get the power. 
It was part of the cooperative arrange- 
ment, and the Savannah River Electric 
Co. and Georgia Power Co. wholeheart- 
edly cooperated with the people in the 
Augusta area to have the project built 
under the plan outlined. 

In order that the Members will have 
the benefit of the full text of the letter 
and brief containing the basis of the co- 
operation between the people in the Au- 
gusta area and the Savannah River Elec- 
tric Co. and Georgia Power Co., I am 
placing them in the Recor at this point: 


THE CITY COUNCIL OF AUGUSTA, GA., 
August 8, 1935. 
SAVANNAH RIVER IMPROVEMENT 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Representing respectively the 
Savannah River Improvement Commission 
and the city of Augusta, we have the honor 
to appeal to you for assistance in furthering 
the development of the Savannah River by 
the Federal Government from the standpoint 
of flood control, navigation improvement, 
prevention of soil erosion, and power pro- 
duction. 

We are attaching hereto a brief statement 
of the problem, based on information secured 
from the study and report which has been 
made of this subject by the Army engineers, 
as set forth in House Document No. 64 of 
the Seventy-fourth Congress, first session, 
entitled “Savannah River, Ga., S. C., and 
N. C.“ 

We will appreciate it if you will read this 
brief and appoint a PWA commission to in- 
vestigate this matter carefully, with the idea 
of working out some plan, such as that sug- 
gested in the brief, which will lead to the 
further development of the river by the im- 
mediate construction of the Clark Hill Res- 
ervoir—the next logical step in the develop- 
ment program outlined by the Army engi- 
neers. We will cooperate with such a com- 
mission to the fullest possible extent, and 
hope that our request will meet with favor- 
able action at your hands. 

Respectfully yours, 
THE Crry COUNCIL or AUGUSTA, 
By RICHARD ALLEN, Mayor. 
SAVANNAH RIVER 
IMPROVEMENT COMMISSION, 
By FERDINAND PHINIZY, 
Vice Chairman. 
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BRIEF on SAVANNAH RIVER DEVELOPMENT 
Wirth RESPECT TO FLOOD CONTROL, NAVIGA- 
PREVENTION OF Sor EROSION AND 


GENERAL 


The Savannah River is the boundary line 
between the States of Georgia and South 
Carolina, and is 314 miles in length, the area 
of the watershed being 10,579 square miles. 
The river is formed by the junction of the 
Seneca and Tugalo Rivers which drain a 
portion of the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains in Georgia and North Carolina, 
where the average rainfall varies from 70 to 
80 inches per annum. The top of this ridge 
varies from 4,000 to 5,000 feet in altitude, 
and the actual fall in the Savannah River 
from its head to mouth is approximately 500 
feet. As the Tennessee River has a fall of 
500 feet in 652 miles of length, and drains an 
area of 40,000 square miles, it is apparent 
that the flood and power potentialities of 
the Savannah River are only about 25 per- 
cent of those on the Tennessee River, but 
the Savannah River is nevertheless one of 
the largest rivers in the southeastern sec- 
tion. 

The city of Augusta, with a population of 
approximately 60,000 people, is the third 
largest city in Georgia, and is located on 
the Savannah River about 200 miles above 
its mouth at Savannah, Ga. 


FLOOD CONDITIONS 


The Savannah River is a flashy stream and 
subject to frequent floods of 100,000 to 350,- 
000 cubic feet per second at Augusta. The 
city is now protected from these normal floods 
by a levee which was constructed by the city 
in 1914, and which has been raised and 
strengthened several times since. Additional 
improvements now being made will furnish 
reasonable protection against such floods as 
have been experienced in the past, but com- 
plete protection can only be secured by the 
construction of a storage reservoir on the 
river above Augusta. The flood of 1929, which 
resulted in serious damage to the city, had 
an estimated discharge of 350,000 second- 
feet, while the flood of 1796 was estimated at 
360,000 second-feet, and that of 1908 at more 
than 300,000 second-feet. 

RIVER NAVIGATION 

The Savannah River is considered a navi- 
gable stream and boats are in actual opera- 
tion as far up the river as Augusta. The 
Federal Government is now constructing a 
lock and movable dam at New Savannah 
Bluff, about 15 miles below Augusta, which 
will materially improve the present unsatis- 
factory navigation conditions in the river; 
but on completion of this work a 6-foot 
channel will be available for only 80 to 85 
percent of the time, or approximately 10 
months out of the year, and during the re- 
maining 2 months low water conditions will 
be encountered by boats and barges now 
plying the river. 


HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Despite the fact that the Savannah River 
is one of the largest rivers in the southeast 
and easily adaptable to hydroelectric develop- 
ment, there are only three power develop- 
ments on the main stream—one of 3,000- 
horsepower capacity, with a 14-foot dam at 
Gregg Shoals, about 75 miles above Augusta, 
which is owned by the Georgia Power Co.; 
a second development, known as Stevens 
Creek development, owned by South Carolina 
Fower Co., which includes a 30-foot dam 
and 25,000 horsepower hydroelectric plant, 
about 9 miles above Augusta; and a third 
development, known as the Augusta Canal 
development, which consists of a low dam 
about 10 feet high, 7 miles above the city, 
to divert water to the canal from which 
12,000 horsepower can be developed in 10 
or 12 small industrial plants, a total power 
capacity in the three developments of only 
40,000 horsepower. 


1947 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

A complete study has been made by the 
Army engineers, and a comprehensive plan 
proposed for the complete development of the 
river from the standpoint of flood control, 
navigation, and power production, as de- 
scribed in House Document No. 64 of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, first session, en- 
titled “Savannah River; Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and North Carolina.” Five of these 
propused developments are located on the 
main stream which, with the total 
installed generating capacity of 396,000 kilo- 
watts, would produce 650,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in firm power and 600,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in secondary power per annum when 
the market can absorb this amount of energy. 

After analyzing all these developments 
carefully from the standpoint of power out- 
put and value for flood control and naviga- 
tion „the Army engineers have con- 
cluded that additional protection against 
floods at Augusta and further improvement 
of navigation conditions in the river below 
Augusta can best be secured from the storage 
reservoirs which would be formed by the 
construction of hydroelectric developments 
on the river above Augusta, and that the next 
logical step in such a program is to con- 
struct the Clark Hill development. These 
conclusions are set forth in the following 
paragraph, which is taken from page 20 of 
the report referred to: 

“That the most economical plan for the 
coordination of developments for power and 
navigation is the one consisting of the de- 
velopment of the Clark Hill site for power 
and storage hy private interests, so as to 
provide a minimum continuous regulated 
flow of 4,180 second-feet at the site in a 
year like 1931, and improvement for navi- 
gation below Augusta by the United States 
by means of a lock and dam at New 
Savannah Bluff and channel regulation works 
below, but that the United States is not 
economically justified in making the im- 
provements for navigation until the power 
development is undertaken.” 

The selection of the Clark Hill develop- 
ment among many analyzed was based on 
the following considerations, as set forth on 
pages 69 and 70 of the report: 

“(a) It will probably be the next power 
development to be undertaken. 

“(b) Proposed reservoir at this site is 
greater than at any other power site. 

“(c) The drainage area above Clark Hill is 
85 percent of that above Augusta, hence the 
reservoir requirements as to operation for 
either power or navigation should be very 
nearly the same. 

“(d) The Clark Hill site is only 21 miles 
above Augusta and therefore the effectiveness 
of the proposed reservoir for navigation can- 
not be questioned.” 

The development at New Savannah Bluff 
referred to in the conclusion quoted above 
is now under construction, but it will be 
noted that the Army engineers have recog- 
nized that the Clark Hill development can- 
not be economically justified for navigation 
and flood control purposes except as part of a 
power development; and it is also brought 
out in the report that the power development 
could not be justified until the market in this 
territory can absorb a large part of the power 
output of same. The Clark Hill development, 
as proposed by the Army engineers, includes 
adam 110 feet high and an electric generat- 
ing plant of 143,000 kilowatts installed 
capacity, which will produce an average 
annual output of 507,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
when the load in the surrounding territory 
demands this much energy. The prime ca- 
pacity of the plant at 100-percent load fac- 
tor is estimated at 25,900 kilowatts, and the 
cost $17,485,500. A similar development with 
only 93,700 kilowatts installed generating ca- 
pacity is estimated to cost $15,385,200 with a 
corresponding reduction in output, 
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The interim report in power series No. 1. 
issued by the Federal Power Commission a 
few months ago in connection with the na- 
tional power survey, states that there is a 
deficit in electric generating capacity of more 
than 10 percent in Georgia and between 5 
percent and 10 percent in South Carolina. 

It is also generally known that the Savan- 
nah River Electric Co., a subsidiary of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., secured a 
Federal license to construct a hydroelectric 
development at Clark Hill some years ago 
and has actually acquired the necessary dam 
site and more than 50 percent of the land re- 
quired for reservoir purposes, according to 
Army engineers’ estimate. This company was 
perfecting plans to proceed with this devel- 
opment about 1929 or 1930, but on account 
of fimancial conditions and anticipated de- 
creasing demands for electrical power in the 
years immediately following 1930 canceled 
its plans and surrendered its Federal licerise. 
Since this time, however, and during the 
past 6 months especially, the demand for 
electrical energy in this section has turned 
upward, and there is now reason to believe 
that an agreement might be worked out be- 
tween the Federal Government and the Sa- 
vannah River Electric Co., through the 
Georgia Power Co., another subsidiary of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. (similar to 
the agreements made with private power 
companies in connection with the Boulder 
Dam development on the Colorado River), 
which would result in the construction of 
this development at an early date; such an 
agreement to be based on the following gen- 
eral considerations: 

1. Savannah River Electric Co. to trans- 
fer its present dam site and reservoir land 
to the Federal Government at a fair price 
based on cost. 

2. Federal Government to acquire addi- 
tional land required and construct the pro- 
posed dam, or dam and powerhouse. 

3. Savannah River Electric Co. or Georgia 
Power Co. to construct and own the pro- 
posed powerhouse, or lease the powerhouse, 
if constructed by the Federal Government 
for a term of 50 years. 

4. Savannah River Electric Co. or Georgia 
Power Co. to purchase or lease all rights to 
use of water for power production at a speci- 
fied rate per kilowatt or kilowatt-hour. 

5. Savannah River Electric Co. or Georgia 
Power Co, to operate the entire development 
and also maintain the powerhouse and gen- 
erating equipment for a period of 50 years. 

FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 


Based on the estimates of cost prepared 
by Army engineers as quoted above, and an 
allowance of 4 percent per annum for fixed 
charges to include interest at 3 percent plus 
1 percent for amortization of entire invest- 
ment in 50 years, with additional allowance 
for other items of expense, a financial an- 
alysis of the project is given in following 
table. 


Reena ep Sas ee 4 
Estimated cost (dollars) 15,885,200 
Annual charges: 

Percent 

— — 3.00 
Amortization, 

sinking-fund basis 1.00 

DNDN TENERAN 4.00 

Allow for operation and mainte- 

nanee of , navigation, and 


flood-control works 


Total annual cost 
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Possible revenue: 
From capacity charge for 
water af $10 per kilowatt of 
pine capacity (100 percent 
joad factor). .-.-...-...---.-- 
From energy charge at 2 mills 
per kilowatt-hour: 

A. Based on production 
of 226.5 million kilo- 
watt-hours. 

B. Based on production 
of 260.5 million kilo- 
watt-hours._._..__._- 


$259,000 | $259, 000 


Total annual revenne 
Profit fram energy charge on addi- 
tional generation possible if such 
energy can be sold at say 1 mill 
per Kilowatt hour 


Small plant 201,900,000 kilowatt-hours. 
2 Large plant 226,500,900 kilowatt-hours. 


If a portion of the total cost of the project, 
say $5,000,000, is directly allotted to naviga- 
tion, flood control, and prevention of soil 
erosion, and the balance to power produc- 
tion, the net annual profit to the Govern- 
ment from power production at the proposed 
development would be $200,000 greater than 
the last figures shown in the above table, or 
$401,900 per annum in the case of the small 
plant, and $426,500 per annum, in the case 
of the large plant, assuming, of course, that 
the entire output is utilized at rates indi- 
cated. Figures given in the Army engineers’ 
report indicate that a value of at least 
65,000. 000 could be placed on this develop- 
ment from the standpoint of value for flood 
protection and navigation improvement. 

The physical characteristics of the Clark 
Hill development quoted above are taken 
from the Army engineers’ report. The site 
owned by the Savannah River Electric Co. 
is at a slightly different location from that 
proposed by the Army engineers, and the 
physical characteristics of the development 
planned by the Savannah River Electric Co. 
may be slightly different from those quoted 
above. These figures, however, are sub- 
mitted only as a rough analysis of the prob- 
lem, subject to such corrections as may be 
necessary following further study, simply to 
indicate that there is a real basis for the 
belief that some plan can be worked out 
with the interested power company which 
will lead to construction of this project 
immediately. 

CONCLUSION 

The construction of this development with 
the facilities already provided by the Fed- 
eral Government in cooperation with the 
citizens of Augusta will completely protect 
the city against damage from all floods and 
provide all improvements necessary for navy- 
igation in river below. Its construction will 
also afford sufficient power to the city of 
Augusta for the needs of it present and 
new industries for many years to come and 
also supply the deficiency in power which now 
exists for urban and rural purposes in the 
Savannah River Valley near Augusta, where 
several hundred thousand peopie reside, at 
reasonable rates. 

In conclusion, you are respectfully re- 
quested to consider the fact that the entire 
project involving navigation, flood control, 
protection of life and property, elimination 
of soil erosion, and development of a large 
amount of urgently needed hydroelectric 
power will pay, in the opinion of conserva- 
tive engineers, necessary interest on the en- 
tire cost of construction, amortize the debt 
in 50 years, and will yield a large profit to 
the Government out of the proceeds which 
can be secured from sale of power on basis 
outlined above. 

In addition, this undertaking would em- 
ploy an average of 1,500 to 2,000 people, 5 days 
per week, for at least 2 years“ time. A large 
number of these people could be put to work 
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immediately in clearing land already ac- 
quired for reservoir purposes, and this num- 
ber gradually increased as plans for the proj- 
ect are developed and the work progresses. 
The conditions surrounding this project are 
such that no delay need be sustained in put- 
ting these people to work on this project if 
the report of a commission appointed as re- 
quested in attached letter is formally ap- 
proved and work authorized. 


The cooperation continued until the 
passage of the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
which authorized the Clark Hill project. 
This same act contained a clause giving 
preference in the sale of power to public 
bodies and cooperatives. The history 
of this clause is most interesting. 

After the bill containing the Clark 
Hill authorization was reported to the 
House President Roosevelt addressed a 
letter to the chairman of the committee 
objecting to disposal of Clark Hill—if 
authorized—power at the switchboard as 
contrary to the public-power policy of 
Congress and submitting a suggested 
amendment to H. R. 3961 providing that 
“preference in the sale of such power and 
energy shall be given to public bodies and 
cooperatives.” 

The letter was printed as Document 
No. 1, of the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and marked confidential. It 
was not made public at the time, prob- 
ably because it would not meet with the 
approval of any of the people who be- 
lieved in private enterprise versus na- 
tional socialism. Mr. Brown said that 
those people never came up here to be 
heard on anything. They did not have 
a chance to be heard on this amendment 
because no public hearing was held. The 
proposed amendment was discussed in 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Dondero], now chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, fought the proviso 
and it was defeated by the House. Later 
it was put in by the other body after a 
prolonged debate. It was included in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944, as ap- 
Ta by the President on December 22, 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think the gentle- 
man’s amendment presents this issue to 
the House and to the country: Do we 
believe in private enterprise or do we 
believe in state socialism? Now, much 
is going to be made on one point, and 
that is that the power companies in the 
area where this dam is located were will- 
ing that the Government should con- 
struct the entire project, but that offer 
was made primarily on the basis that all 
of the power generated at Clark Hill 
would be sold to the companies in that 
area at the rate fixed by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. That is cor- 
rect, and I thank the gentleman for his 
contribution. 

Now, I want to clear up another accu- 
sation made by Mr. Brown which was 
misleading, and that was in regard to the 
Furman Shoals project. Mr. Brown said 
that the power company started it years 
ago and it was still unfinished. Yes, 
they started the Furman Shoals project 
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on the Oconee River which at that time 
was generally conceded to be a non- 
navigable stream, and they proceeded to 
construct it. After the company had 
spent some $6,000,000 the stream was de- 
clared to be navigable and the company 
applied to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for a license to complete the project. 
I have before me a copy of a letter from 
the president of the Georgia Power Co., 
dated April 1, 1947, to the editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution explaining the sit- 
uation. They did not act in bad faith 
with the people in this area. They want 
to build the Furman Shoals project and 
the only reason they have not completed 
it is because the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has not, to this day, granted them a 
license. Here is the letter from Mr. 
Arkwright, Jr., the president of the 
Georgia Power Co. to which I referred: 
GEORGIA POWER Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.. April 1, 1947. 
Mr. RALPH MCGILL, 
Editor, the Atlanta Constitution, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Mr. McGILL: The story in this morn- 
ing’s Constitution, Power Company Denies 
Work Near on Furman Shoals Dam, creates 
an impression which we are very anxious to 
correct, 

We are ready and anxious to complete con- 
struction of the Furman Shoals project on 
the Oconee River as soon as a license has 
been granted by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. At the time the project was first 
commencec, it. was not considered that a 
license was necessary, but in view of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the New River case and the 1935 
amendment to the Federal Power Act it was 
necessary for the company to get a ruling 
from the Federal Power Commission on 
whether or not the project came within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
and therefore required a license, 

Since it was decided in the early part of 
1946 that a license was required, the com- 
pany filed an application for a permit pur- 
suant to the order of the Commission in 
June 1946, and will commence work as soon 
as practicable after the license is granted 
by the Commission. 

As in the case of the Clark Hill project, 
the company is ready to and will begin work 
as soon as a license is granted by the Federal 
Government. 

Yours very truly, 
P. S. ARKWRIGHT, Jr., 
President. 


Mr. Chairman, while on the subject of 
acting in good faith, there is a matter 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members. On December 20, 1946, 
the Army engineers were granted pos- 
session of the Clark Hill Dam site and 
other lands owned by the Savannah River 
Electric Co. Since that time they have 
had full use and occupancy of the lands 
without any interference from the Sa- 
vannah River Electric Co. On June 10, 
1947, the Government filed a declaration 
of taking to divest completely the.Sa- 
vannah River Electric Co. of the Clark 
Hill Dam site and 1,532.63 acres of land 
owned by the company. On June 12, 
1947, 2 days later, this order was signed 
without notice to the Savannah River 
Electric Co. or an opportunity to be 
heard, Several similar declarations cov- 
ering additional land have since been 
taken. By these actions the Savannah 
River Electric Co. has been completely 
divested of its ownership of the dam 
site and much of the lands needed for 
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the reservoir. By this drastic legal step 
the Government has deprived the com- 
pany of its property. I do not know 
what their motive is, but it cannot be 
overlooked that they have taken this ac- 
tion only after there has been an indi- 
cation that Congress might either de- 
authorize the Clark Hill project or refuse 
further appropriations. I am placing a 
copy of declaration of taking No. 2 in 
the Recorp at this point so that the 
Members may see how drastic it is: 


[United States of America, western district 
of South Carolina, in the District Court, 
Greenwood Division—Uniied States of 
America, Petitioner, v. 1,532.63 acres of 
land, more or less, in McCormick County, 
S. C., and Savannah River Electric Co,, et 
al., defendants—judgment on declaration 
of taking No. 2, civil action No. 740] 


This day comes the petitioner in the above- 
entitled cause, the United States of America, 
by Oscar H. Doyle, Esq., United States attor- 
ney, and moves the court to enter a judg- 
ment on the declaration of taking No 2 filed 
in the above-entitied cause on June 10, 1947, 
and upon consideration thereof, and of the 
amended petition in condemnation filed 
herein, the statutes in such cases made and 
provided, and it appearing to the satisfaction 
of the court: 

First. That the United States of America 
is entitled to acquire property or interests 
in property by eminent domain for the pur- 
poses as set out and prayed in said amended 
petition. 

Second. That an amended petition in con- 
demnation was filed at the request of the 
Secretary of War, the authority empowered 
by law to acquire the lands described in said 
amended petition, and also under authority 
of the Attorney General of the United States. 

Third. That said amended petition and 
declaration of taking State the authority 
under which, and the public use for which, 
said lands are taken, that the Secretary of 
War is the person duly authorized and em- 
powered by law to acquire lands such as are 
described in the amended petition to provide 
for a dam site, borrow and construction areas 
and access roads, for flood control and other 
purposes incident thereto in connection with 
the Clark Hill project, Georgia-South Caro- 
lina (Savannah River), and for such other 
uses as may be authorized by Congress or by 
Executive order, and that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is the person au- 
thorized by law to direct the institution of 
said condemnation proceedings. 

Fourth. That a description of the land 
taken, sufficient for identification thereof, is 
set out in said declaration of taking No. 2. 

Fifth. That said declaration of taking No. 
2 contains a statement of the estate or in- 
terest in the said lands taken for said public 
use. 

Sixth. That plats showing the tracts ot 
land taken are incorporated in said decla- 
ration of taking No. 2. 

Seventh, That a statement is contained in 
said declaration of taking No. 2 of a sum of 
money estimated by said acquiring authority 
to be just compensation for said lands in the 
amount of $23,600, and that said sum was 
deposited in the registry of this court for the 
use of the persons entitled thereto simul- 
taneously with the filing of said declaration 
of taking No. 2. 

Eighth. That a statement is contained in 
the declaration of taking No. 2 that the 
amount of the ultimate award of compensa- 
tion for the taking of said lands, in the 
opinion of the said Secretary of War, will be 
within any limits prescribed by Congress as 
to the price to be paid therefor. 

Now, therefore, on motion of Oscar H. 
Doyle, United States district attorney, at- 
torney for petitioner, it is ordered, adjudged, 
and decreed, that the title to tract No. 
B-112— 
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A portion of that tract or plantation lying 
and being in McCormick County, S. C., 
known as the Ada B. Nixon tract, and as 
described on a plat made by Nisbet Wingfield 
Co. on June 24, 1926, said plat being filed in 
the McCormick County records; and all of 
that tract adjacent thereto formerly owned 
by Mary Jobn Bell and known as tract No. 12 
of the John T. Middleton estate. The said 
two tracts taken are bounded on 
the north by the lands of the Augusta Power 
Co., on the east by lands of Mrs. Rena Bunch 
Addy and by lands of the Tillman estate, on 
the south by the Bailey estate and lands of 
the United States Forest Service, and on the 
west by the Savannah River; said tract being 
more fully described as follows: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of said 
tract, this corner being marked by a 2-inch 
iron pipe approximately 8 inches above 
ground and on the boundary line with the 
Augusta Power Co. tract, said corner being 
located 1,674 feet on a bearing of south 
4747 west from a 15-inch hickory tree mark- 
ing the southwest corner of the Laura Grove 
Baptist Church lot near State Highway No. 28. 

Thence from said initial point, by metes 
and bounds, 

South 42°47’, east, 2,087.7 feet to a stake 
on the north boundary line at the Nixon 
homeplace; 

Thence along said boundary line south 
40°54’ west, 332.9 feet to a stake; 

South 11 21“, west, 163.6 feet to an fron 
pipe; 

South 46°16’, east, 130.3 feet to a stake in 
the old road through the Nixon homeplace; 

Then along said road south 77°55’, west, 
426.1 feet to a stake; 

Thence south 0°12’, east, 512.0 feet to a 
stake on a terrace; 

South 7°04’, east. 1,669.9 feet to a 15-inch 
hickory on a branch; 

South 47°17’, west, 1,571.6 feet to a 2-inch 
iron pipe; 

South 68°57’, west, 1,130.6 feet to a rock 
pile; 

South 42°25’, east, 1,155.2 feet to a stake in 
a rock pile on north edge of Lukes Ferry 
Road; 

Thence south 54°45’, west, 6,454.8 feet to a 
30-inch ash on the east bank of Savannah 
River; 

Thence along the east bank of the river in 
a northerly direction, 5,700 feet along the 
low-water line to a point of intersection of 
this line and the north boundary line. 

Thence north 47 47“ east, 7,208.0 feet to the 
point of beginning. 

The survey was made on March 12, 1946. 
The directions of the lines refer to the true 
meridian and were determined by deflection 
angles from known azimuths of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic triangulation sys- 
tem for the State of Georgia. The magnetic 
declination was zero. The tract as surveyed 
contains 815 acres, more or less. 

Said tract consisting of the following two 
tracts: That tract known as the Ada B. 
Nixon lands, excluding approximately 54 acres 
on the east boundary near State Highway 
No. 28, and being the same lands as de- 
scribed in a deed of J. E. Parker to the 
Savannah River Electric Co. dated December 
8, 1927, and recorded in deed book 12, page 
207, of the McCormick County, S. C., records; 
and that tract of land as described in a deed 
of J. E. Parker to the Savannah River Elec- 
tric Co. dated September 18, 1931, and re- 
corded in deed book 13, page 1, of the Mc- 
Cormick County, S. C., records. 

Names and addresses of purported owners: 
Savannah River Electric Co., Charleston, 
S. C.; J. E. Parker, his heirs and assigns, 
names and addresses unknown; Treasurer, 
McCormick County, McCormick, S. C. 

Estimated compensation: $15,850. 


TRACT NO. B-115 


All that tract or parcel of land lying and 
being in McCormick County, S. C., known as 
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tract No. 30 as shown by plat of A. N. Smith 
dated March 5, 928. and bounded on the 
north by lands of Savannah River Electric 
Co., on the east by right-of-way line of South 
Carolina State Highway No. 28 lands of Grace 
E. Pearson and Addie E. Hagan, and the 
Laura Grove Baptist Church lot, on the south 
by lands of Mrs. Rena Bunch Addy and of the 
Augusta Power Co., and on the west by the 
Savannah River; said tract being more fully 
described as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the north bound- 
ary, marked by a rockpile and @ stake, said 
point being the intersection of the north 
boundary and the west right-of-way line of 
South Carolina Highway No. 28, 1.5 miles 
north along said highway from a point oppo- 
site the post office at Clarks Hill, S. C. 

Thence from said initial point by metes 
and bounds, along the west right-of-way line 
of South Carolina Highway No. 28, along a 
curve to the left, with radius of 1,823.72 feet 
205.8 feet along the curve, the chord of which 
bears south 48° 55’ east 205.72 feet to an iron 
pin; 

Thence south 52° 09° east 1055.2 feet to an 
iron pin; 

Thence along a curve to the left, with 
radius of 1179.27 feet 584.66 feet along the 
curve, the chord of which bears south 66° 22’ 
east 578.90 feet to an iron pin; 

Thence south 80° 35’ east 982.3 feet to an 
iron pin; 

Thence along a curve to the right, with 
radius of 1,113.27 feet 613.3 feet along the 
curve, the chord of which bears south 64° 48’ 
east 605.6 feet to a stake; 

Thence south 75° 06’ west 337.1 feet to 
a rock pile; 

Thence south 54° 54’ east 6493 feet to a 
stake, said point being the northeast corner 
of Laura Grove School and Church lot; 

Thence south 49° 56’ west 101.8 feet to a 
stake; 

Thence north 88° 23’ west 164.8 feet to an 
iron axle; 

Thence south 4° 45’ east 86.7 feet to a 
stake; 

Thence south 57° 24“ east 197.0 feet to a 
15-inch hickory at the southwest corner of 
Laura Grove School; 

Thence south 47°36’ west 820.56 feet to an 
fron pipe in Sharptons Branch; 

Thence along the center line at Sharptons 
Branch in a southwesterly direction 9,000.0 
feet to the intersection of Sharptons Branch 
with the low water line of the Savannah 
River; 

Thence in a northwesterly direction along 
the low-water line of the Savannah River, 
2,050 feet to the intersection of the said low- 
water line and the north boundary; thence 
north 42°17’, east 8,290 feet to the point of 
beginning. 

The survey was made March 4, 1946, the 
directions of the lines refer to the true 
meridian and were determined by deflection 
angles from known azimuths of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic triangulation sys- 
tem for the State of Georgia, The magnetic 
declination was zero. The tract as surveyed 
contains 474.1 acres, more or less. 

Said tract being know as tract No. 30 and 
formerly in the name of Mrs. Laura N. Bunch 
and was deeded to J. E. Parker on June 7, 
1928, said tract being conveyed later by deed 
of J. E. Parker to the Savannah River Electric 
Co. on September 18, 1931, and recorded in 
deed book 13, page 1 of the McCormick Coun- 
ty, S. C., records. 

Names and addresses of purported owners: 
Savannah River Electric Co., Charleston, S. 
C.; Treasurer, McCormick County, McCor- 
mick, 8. C. 

Estimated compensation: $7,750. 
in fee simple absolute, subject only to exist- 
ing easements for public roads and highways, 
for public utilities, for railroads, and for pipe 
lines therein, vested in the United States of 
America upon the filing of said declaration 
of taking No. 2 and the depositing in the 
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registry of this court of the sum of $23,600 
as hereinabove recited; the said lands are 
deemed to have been condemned and taken 
for the use of the United States of America 
and the right to just compensation for the 
property taken, upon the filing of said 
declaration of taking No. 2 and making the 
deposit, vested in the persons entitled there- 
to, and the amount of compensation shall 
be ascertained and awarded in this proceed- 
ing and established by judgment herein 
pursuant to law. 

It is further ordered, adjudged, and de- 
creed, that any liens and encumbrances ex- 
isting against said tracts of land at the time 
of the filing of declaration of taking No. 2 
and making of the deposit, as above recited, 
are hereby transferred from said lands to 
said deposit, to the end that the United 
States of America took a fee-simple title 
to said tracts of land, free and clear of all 
Hens and encumbrances. 

át is further ordered, adjudged, and de- 
creed that the United States of America is 
now entitled to immediate possession of the 
lands hereinabove described; that after serv- 
ice of a certified copy of this judgment upon 
the defendants in possession of said lands, 
or if no defendants are in actual possession 
thereof, then after the posting of such certi- 
fied copy at a conspicuous place upon the 
premises, the United States of America and 
its agents are hereby authorized to enter 
forthwith and immediately upon said prem- 
ises and to take full and complete possession 
thereof for the uses and purposes above 
stated. 

It is further ordered that the United States 
marshal be, and he is hereby, directed and 
instructed forthwith to serve a certified copy 
of this judgment or order upon any of the 
defendants now in, possession of the above- 
described premises, or if no such defendants 
are found in actual possession of said prem- 
ises, then he is ordered to post such certified 
copy at a conspicuous place upon said 
premises and forthwith make due return of 
said service to this court. 

This cause is held open for such other and 
further orders, judgments, and decrees as may 
be necessary in the premises. 

C. C. WYCHE, 
United States Judge, Western District 
of South Carolina. 

SPARTANBURG, S. C., June 12, 1947. 


Mr. Chairman, if there has been any 
breach of faith it has not been by the 
Savannah River Electric Co. They are 
ready, willing, and able to build the Clark 
Hill project substantially in accordance 
with the plans of the Army engineers and 
to reimburse the Government for its ex- 
penditures to date. They have given as- 
surances that they will do so if given the 
opportunity. I ask for the support of 
my amendment by all Members who be- 
lieve in private enterprise. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the theme song of the 
advocates of this kind of legislation 
ought to be “The Sam Insull days are 
here again.” i 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
WiIIsoN Il, commonly known as “CURFEW” 
Witson for his attempt a few years ago 
to make the women of Washington go 
to bed at an early hour, in getting up 
here and reading a speech that seemed 
to be largely copied from the mouth- 
piece of the power trust in Georgia re- 
minded me of a colored fellow who got 
caught in a thunderstorm down at home 
one night. He was trying to follow a 
path through the woods by the flash of 
the lightning while thunder shook the 
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ground, and praying to the Lord to give 
him “less racket aud more light.” 

I thought of that story several times 
as I listened to the gentleman from In- 
diana in his attempt to destroy what 
has been done up to now on the Savan- 
nah River and to turn the great Clark 
Hill project over to the Power Trust, 
which he admits is owned by a holding 
company, that we know uses the small 
power companies to collect money from 
the overburdened consumers through 
exorbitant rates to pay dividends on 
their watered stocks. 

While the gentleman from Indiana 
was reminding the women of Washing- 
ton to go to bed early—I suppose that 
was to save electricity—in his curfew 
bill, and while he is now attempting to 
impose the penalties of the Power Trust 
on the people of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, it would not do him any harm to 
take a “squint” at the power rates paid 
by the unprotected people of Indiana. 
If he would put in some of his valuable 
time trying to put a stop to the power 
trust’s plundering the people of his own 
State, he would do a great deal more good 
for the people he represents than he ever 
could by imposing a curfew on the women 
of Washington, or the Power Trust on the 
people of Georgia. 

Last year the people of Indiana were 
overcharged more than $45,000,000 for 
their electric lights and power. What 
they need is a Clark Hill project of 
their own to force electric rates down 
to a reasonable level, 4nd as the Negro 
said give them less racket and more 
light, especially in the gentleman’s dis- 
trict, and particularly on election year. 

I was on the committee that author- 
ized this Clark Hill project. We went 
into it carefully. It was recommended 
by the Army engineers, and, if I remem- 
ber it correctly, it was reported unani- 
mously by the committee. 

This is power that belongs to the Fed- 
eral Government. All the power in our 
navigable streams and their tributaries 
belongs to the Federal Government. 
That is the only thing we have left to 
furnish a yardstick to protect the Ameri- 
can people from the exorbitant over- 
charges that were imposed a few years 
ago, and are imposed now in a great 
many States. If it had not been for the 
TVA, the Columbia River development, 
Boulder Dam, and a few other public- 
power projects that provide water power 
as yardsticks for the Nation, you would 
be paying 15 cents a kilowatt hour, or 
probably 20 cents a kilowatt hour, for 
electricity in every State in this Union. 

For Mr. Collier, the successor to Mr. 
Arkwright, to come up here and tell you 
that the consumers use more power per 
capita in that area than they do in the 
Tennessee Valley area is the silliest non- 
sense I have ever heard, and if you want 
the proof I can produce it for you. 

What they are trying to do is to take 
over the water power of the Nation. The 
people of Georgia last year outside of 
‘the TVA area were overcharged $22,000,- 
009 for their electricity, and the people of 
South Carolina were overcharged more 
than $9,000,000. 

This beneficent outfit headed by Mr. 
Collier overcharged the people of Geor- 
gia $22,000,000. Do you know what that 
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means? It means it would take 500 to 
1,000 bales of cotton in every county 
served in the State of Georgia by this 
concern to pay these overcharges. Do 
you know what else it means? It means 
holding rates so high that the people 
cannot use electricity for the purposes 
for which it was created. The cheaper 
the rates the more freely electricity flows, 
and the more of those appliances that 
lift the burden of drudgery from the 
farm women and farm men, as well as 
the people in the towns and cities, will be 
used for that purpose. 

The women of Washington did not get 
excited over the gentleman’s attempt to 
impose the curfew on them, but you let 
the women of Indiana find out that he 
is flirting with the Power Trust which 
would raise their electric rates and de- 
prive them of the use of many of those 
appliances that brighten their homes and 
lift the burdens of drudgery from their 
shoulders, and he will hear a different 
story. 

This Clark Hill Dam is a glorious as- 
set to the people of Georgia and South 
Carolina, and I, for one, will most cer- 
tainly oppose any attempt on the part 
of the distinguished curfew advocate 
from Indiana to destroy it, or to turn it 
over to the Power Trust. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on this amendment close in 10 min- 
utes, the last 7 minutes to be reserved 
to the committee, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown. | 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, when I came on the floor of the 
House today a friend of mine on the left 
side of the aisle handed me an unsigned 
and undated letter, headed Clark Hill. 
I am very much surprised that the au- 
thor, whoever he was, would be so narrow 
as to think he could vote one side of the 
aisle and not pay any attention to the 
other side of the aisle on a matter of such 
public interest. This letter reminds me 
of the kind of letter that politicians 
sometimes write the night before elec- 
tion and, as a matter of fact, it is just 
about as reliable. 

I live in the Savannah River Basin and 
I know all the people down in that area 
and they want this appropriation made 
so that the work already begun on 
Clark Hill will continue by the Army 
engineers without interruption. 

The gentleman from Indiana, whose 
amendment would strike the appropria- 
tion for Clark Hill from the bill, is in 
error in many of his statements just 
made. 

This company obtained a license to 
construct this project in 1928 and they 
surrendered it in 1932. Then, when the 
citizens of that area asked Mr. Arkwright, 
president of both companies, what he 
was going to do, he said, “We are not go- 
ing to ever. apply for a license again.” 
He said, “We will cooperate with the 
people and the Government to get the 
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river developed.” Then it was that a 
group of citizens in the area came up 
here, and the President of the United 
States appointed an impartial board to 
look into the feasibility of the develop- 
ment of the resources of the Savannah 
River Basin. The company joined us at 
every stage until August 1946. We have 
had two reports, unanimous reports, from 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and a unanimous report from a similar 
committee of the Senate. The Senate 
Committee on Commerce included the 
project in both the flood-control and the 
rivers-and-harbors bills in 1944. The 
project was approved unanimously by 
the House as well as the Senate. We 
secured an appropriation in 1945, of 
$1,000,000; then in May 1946, of $4,500,- 
000, making a total of $5,500,000. The 
report of the committee headed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
shows the Army engineers have spent or 
made commitments on this pro'ect total- 
ing more than $4,000,000 to date. For 
11 long years officials of the Georgia 
Power Co. and the Savannah River Elec- 
tric Co, cooperated with us until recently. 
It is very strange that a gentleman who 
lives 1,000 miles away from the project 
should lead the fight for the power com- 
panies against the people in my area. 
During the 6 years the gentleman from 
Indiana has been a Member of this 
House, so far as I know and so far as the 
record shows, he never opposed this 
project before. 
Gentlemen, I ask you to give us a 
unanimous vote on this worthy project. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 
Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not think anybody will accuse 
me of advocating State socialism. I 
think my record stands fairly clear. 
There was not a project among the 78 
to which this committee gave more time 
and more careful consideration than this 
particular project. Now, let us see what 
the project is. The project was estimated 
to cost $46,334,700. Like 90 percent of 
the projects, it has increased 15, 20, 25, 
30, or 35 percent; some of them as much 
as 100 percent increase, due to the fact 
that we did not get proper estimates from 
the engineers on some of the projects, and 
because of increased construction prices. 
This is one of the 118 projects which 
came before the House a year ago last 
fall. The committee recommended that 
all projects hereafter should be referred 
to the Flood Control Committee, which 
exceeded the estimates by more than 25 
percent. This project was one of those 
exempted from that provision by the 
provision itself. ; 
Now, we have allotted to this project 
to date $5,500,000. The Budget approved 
$6,075,000 for this project. We have an 
investment of $5,500,000, and the Budget 
approved $6,075,000. The chairman of 
the committee, the able and distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan, (Mr. 
DONDERO], informed me that they had 
some negotiations whereby there was a 
possibility of the power company taking 
over this project. The project was au- 
thorized by the Congress and it was ap- 
propriated for by the Congress, and only 
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the Congress can change the status of 
that project by law. That bill must be 
introduced into the Congress, brought 
before the committee, passed by the 
Flood Control Committee, passed upon 
by both Houses, and signed by the Pres- 
ident. The committee felt there was 
some chance of getting together on this 
project. There was a possibility. We 
analyzed the project, and we found that 
the $6,075,000 was to be spent as follows: 

One million and ninety-five tnousand 
dollars will be applied to the compie- 
tion of the diversion channel and the 
downstream construction bridge and the 
first stage of the cofferdam. That is for 
the completion of work under way now. 

Three hundred and ninety thousand 
dollars will be applied to a continua- 
tion of the construction of the east em- 
bankment; the remainder, $676,000, will 
be applied to the construction of the con- 
crete dam and appurtenant equipment; 
and the balance, $918,000 for land acqui- 
sition, reservoir clearing, and so forth. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman is 
correct in stating to the committee that 
negotiations have taken place between 
the Government representatives and the 
power company, to the effect that should 
this amendment, offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Wison], be de- 
feated, I have introduced a bill which 
provides that the Government will com- 
plete the building of the dam, and the 
power company will build the power- 
house and install the machinery, and 
they will buy tke water rights from the 
United States Government. I do not 
think there will be opposition on the 
part of the Government representatives 
to that proposal, and it still would keep 
private enterprise in the picture and not 
put it out of business entirely. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. That bill 
will have to be passed by the Congress. 
The policy will have to be fixed by the 
Congress and not by my subcommittee. 
With that in mind, we cut that appro- 
priation from $6,075,000 down to $1,481,- 
000. That included the two items, one 
for $1,091,000 to complete the diversion 
channel and the downstream construc- 
tion bridge, and the first stage of the 
cofferdam—work under way. Now, that 
should be done. Then $390,000 is for the 
construction of the east embankment 
and we stop short of the construction 
of the dam itself to give the committee 
and the Congress an opportunity to fix 
the policy and to change the policy if 
it wants to change it. If Congress does 
not change it within the next year then 
we can go ahead and build the dam. I 
believe we did the right thing and I ask 
the House to stand with the committee 
on this matter. 

I am sure that what we did does not 
subject the Committee to any proposition 
of advocating state socialism. I ask the 
Committee to stand by us in making this 
appropriation of $4,800,000 instead of 
$6,000,000; and then if next year the 
House fixes the policy we can go ahead 
with the construction. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. It does not present 
the Members, however, with the propo- 
sition of the issue of private ownership, 
private enterprise in this country as 
against public ownership. I do not 
think there is any argument that the 
citizens of the country cannot compete 
with their own government. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. That is an 
issue that will be presented when the 
chairman of the Public Works Commit- 
tee brings his bill before the House. It 
is not before us now. Suppose we quit, 
suppose we shut this down and leave this 
work uncompleted, and the Congress did 
not pass this bill—where would we be 
with the project uncompleted and up in 
the air? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The bill the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DonpERo] mentions 
does not have any more chance of be- 
coming law under this administration 
than Gov. Bob Taylor’s gutta-percha dog 
had of catching the asbestos cat in 
Hades. 

We are not going to have the Govern- 
ment build this great project and then 
turn it over to the Power Trust. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I do not 
know, of course, what is going to happen 
to that bill. I am just trying to dispose 
of this bill intelligently. I think the 
committee has done some very good 
work, and I ask that the House stand by 
the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit for informa- 
tion of all Members of Congress and 
others interested a tabulation showing 
the complete detailed break-down of the 
presentation made to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control, 
the action taken by the committee and 
now approved by the House: 


River and harbor construction 


Budget | Recom- 

estimate | mended 
Agate Bay Harbor, Minn $250, 000)_... 
9 Harbor and Channels, fae 


black Rock Channel and Tona- 
wanda Harbor, N. Y 


—.— erg Harbor, ——— 685,500) 500, 
port Har onn 400,000) 400, 000 
Caloosahatchee River and Lake 

Okeechobee drainage areas, 

ne EE ER EK 12, 700 12,700 
Cape Fear River, N. C., at and 

below Wumingtinn 100. 000 
Cape Vincent Harbor, N. X. 19, 200 19, 200 
Columbia River, W. ash. and Oreg., 

Umatilla (McNary) Dam 3, 500, 3, 000, 600 
Columbia River between Van- 

couver, Wash., and The Dalles, 

P ( Re RM LS ya, 201, 000 
Crisfield Harbor, Mg 45, 000 
* River, Philadelphia, 

to the sea a 500, 000 
Gulf ait Intracoastal ¥ Waterway (Gal- 
veston district) annan 664,800} 500, 000 


Gulf Intracoastal W. — oe, 
Orleans district) 


run 145, 
Take Worth , Inlet é has — 100, 


Mississippi River between Mis- 
souri River and Minneepolis, 


River and harbor construction—Continued 


Budget — 
estimate | mended 


Mi ippi — 7 between Ohio 
and Missouri Ri 


mout 
Missouri River, Kansas City, 
Mo., to Sioux City, Iowa... 
Missouri River at Fort Peck 


FC 100, 000 
Nechssantl Angelina Haters 800, 000 
New Haven Harbor, Conn 200,000 
New York Harbor, N. Yo —— 400, 000 
8 and New Jersey chan- 

Ohio River open — pa ee “SON, OORT Ss 
Oswego Harbor, N. X.. 236, 809 
Peoria Harbor, In (ilinois water- 

c EE eet Peep 44, 000 
Port bone Corpus Christi 8 
iba NE — — 

ne- es waterway, F 
St. Johns River, Fia., Jacksonville " 

to Lake Harne 200, 000 
St. Lucie Inlet, Fla 53, 000 
St. Marys River, Mich 600. 000 
San Diego Harbor, C 50, 000 
Savanneh H 100, 000 
Tampa Harbor, Fla 200, 000 
Winyah Bay, S. C 500, 000 


Cumberland River, Tent and s Bele - 100,000 
Detroit River, Mich — 20,000 
Florkia barge canli 20, 000 
Illinois waterway, III. 150, 000 
en to Miami Fle., Waterway....... 25, 000 

1 — between Missouri River 
EA 175, 009 


ohio River lock and dam construction 100, 000 
Harbor, Mane 5,000 

Rod River and tributaries, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Texas 75, 000 
Sacramento River, Cal 50. 000 
St. Marys River, Miemkꝑ⸗l 50, 0% 
San Diego River and Mission Bay, Calif.... 20,000 
Snake River, Oreg., Wash., and Idaho 400, 000 
Tennessee - Tombigbee Rivers, waterway. -. 300,000 


The budget estimate totaling $2,500,000, as shown 
e e by 50 percent. or a total reduction of 
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of funds included in the budget estimate 
of $76,042,000 for maintenance and im- 
provement of river and harbor projects 
during the fiscal year 1948 


Project 


Penobscot River, Maine... 
Kennebec — Maine 


000 
Mass. 50,000 
Cape & Cod Canal, Mass 
Nantucket Harbor, Mass- 70,000 
Cuttyhunk Harbor, os 20, 000 
Providence Harbor, R. I. 200,000 


Connecticut River below 


70, 
Duck island Harbor, Conn.] 78, 
New Haven Harbor, Conn_| 66, 
Milford Harbor, Conn . 3% 
Southport Harbor, Conn. 2, 000 


Pawtucket River, R. I... 150,000 
G00 
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Exam- 
0 tions 
pera- ons, 
Project Mainte-| tion sur- 
nance and veys, 
care and 
contin- 
gencies 


Examinations, surveys, and 
contingencies, New 
PPP iets CBRE aes Ea BS. 

Westchester Creek, N. Y... 

Manhasset Bay, 8 

Glen Cove Creek, N. Y 

1 Harbor, N. Y.. 

erson BADON; Nex. 

Peconic River, N 5 

Sag Harbor, N. V 

Long Island. Intracoastal 
Waterway, N. v. 

Fire Island Inlet, N. v. 


anchorage areas 
Coney Island Creek, N. x. 
8 8 “a Creek Channel, 
Wallabout Channel, N. V. 
Hudson River Channel, 
New York Harbor 


A 
. 5 3 e — 
tT arrytown Har . X aac 
Peekskill Harbor, N. V 
Rondout Harbor, Ne Yeon 
Hudson River, N. . 
Narrows of Lake Cham- 

plain, N. X. and Vt. 
Burlington Harbor, Vt. 
Plattsburg Harbor, N. V 
Newark Bay, Hackensack 

and Passaic Rivers, N. J.. 
Now Vark and New Jersey 

Channels... 

Elizabeth Riv 

Woodbridge Creek, N 

Great Kills Harbor, N.Y 

Sanan River, N. J.. 

Cheesequake Creek, NF. J. 

Wappinger Creek, N.Y 

Examinations, surveys and, 
contingencies, New Vork. 

Delaware River, Pa., N. J., 
and Del. , Philadelphia to 4 


A 650, 000 
Š Schuylkill River, Pa.. . 900,000 
Wilmington Harbor, Del. 300. 000 
Inland waterway, Dela- 
ware River to Chesa- 
peake Bay, Del. and Md..| 400, 000 
Smyrna eave D 45, 000 
Mantua Creek, N, 20, 000) 
Raceoo 50, 000) 
35, 000 
15, 000) 
40, 000) 
14, 000 = 
ö 


Baltimore Harbor and 
annels, Md. 
Northeast River, Md. 
Corsica River, Md. 
ae River and Tar Bay, 


Wicomico River, Md. 
co Bay, Va. 
Ocean City Harbor 
Inlet and Sinepuxent 


be 

H Creek, 5 

5 surveys, 
mao contingencies, Wash- 

Mattaponi River, V. 

Pamunkey River, Va 
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Statement showing the proposed application 
of funds—Continued 


Mainte- 
nance 


tion 


Project ‘and 


5 River, Va 
‘Appomattox ee Va. 
Deep Creek, Va 
Portsmouth Harbor, Va. 
channel to NAEH 
Ordnance Depot 
Willoughby Channel, Va... 
ae to Newport News, 
Norfolk Harbor, Va. 
Inland waterway from Nor- 


folk, Va. to Beaufort In- 
let, d (Norfolk dis- 
o RA Saree ener 


Inland waterway from Nor- 
folk, Va. to Beaufort In- 
let, N. C. (Wilmington 
Gigtriet) ON TONS 

Waterway from Norfolk, 
Va., to the Sounds of 
North Caroling 

Examinations, surveys and 
contingencies, Norfolk. 

Roanoke River, N. G. 


Manteo (Shallow bag) Bay, 
N. ni 


Rollinson Channel, N. C 

Silver Lake Harbor, N. O. 

Neuse River, N. O 

Drum Inlet, N. O 

Waterway connecting Pam- 
lico Sound and Beaufort 
Harbor, N. 7 


Ne 
Ri iver, N. 
C., including waterway 
to Jacksonville, N. C 


Intracoastal Waterway, 


8 7 8 
to Cape Fear 


Cape Fear River, N. C., 
to Winyah Bay, 8. C. 
(Wilmington district) 
Cape Fear River, N. C., at 
and below Wilmington 
Cape Fear River, N. C., 
above Wümington 
Northeast (Cape 
Rivers 2253 
Lockwoods Folly River, 


2 surveys, and 
contingencies, Wilming- 


ton 
Intracoastal Waterway, 
Cape Fear River, N. C., 
to Winyah Bay, 8. 6. 
(Charleston district) ...... 
Winyah Bay, S. C 
. ary River, N. C. 
Great Pee Dee River, S. C. 
Waterway from Winyah 
Bay to Charleston, S. C.. 
Congaree River, S. G .. 
Charleston Harbor, 8. Guay 
Ashley River, S. C......... 
Shipyard River, S. C... 
Waterway from Charleston 
to Beaufort, 8, O 
Examinations, surveys, and 
contingencies, Charleston. 
Savannah Harbor, G 
Savannah River 
Augusta, Ga 
Waterway betw 
fort, S. C., and St. Johns 
River, Fla. (Savannah 


Fernandina Harbor, Pia 
Examinations, surveys, an 

contingencies, Savannah |- 0mM 
Waterway between Beau- 
fort, 8. O. and St. Johns 
River, Fla. (Jacksonville 

— 

St. Johns River, Fla., 


Jacksonville to the ocean. 
Oklawaha River, Fla 
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Mainte- 


Project nance 


Intracoastal Waterwa 
from Jacksonville to Mi- 
e E 

Fort Pierce Harbor, Fla 

Lake Worth Inlet, Fla 

Hollywood Harbor (Port 
Everglades), Fla 

Miami Harbor Cae 
Bay). Fa ae 

Key West Harbor, Fla 

Caloosahatchee River and 
Lake Okeechobee drain - 
age areas, Florida 

Tampa Harbor, Fla 

Anclote River, Fla... 

Withlacoochee River, Fla.. 

Removing the water hya- 
cinths from navigable 
waters in the State of 
F 

Examinations, surveys, and 
contingencies, Jackson- 
Ao eed ae aS Skah AS ---|$145, 000 

Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way from Apalachee Bay 
to the Mexican border 
(Mobile distriet).-..-.... 

Apalachicola, Chattahoo- 
chee, and Flint Rivers, 
Ga, and Fla ---22 222 

St. Josephs Bay, Fla. 

agree patie & Bayou, E 

St. Andrews Bay, Fl 

Pensacola Harbor, 4 Fl. 

Mobile Harbor, A 

Removing ae $ 
hyacinth (Mobile River, 
Ala., tributaries). . 

Black Warrior, W 

nO Tombigbee River 


Island Pass, Miss 
Examinations, surveys, and 
contingencies, Mobile 
San Juan Harbor, P. = 
Mayapa Harbor, P. R 
xaminations, surveys, and 
contingencies, Antilles 
Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way between Apalachee 
Bay, Fla., and the Mexi- 
ean border (New Orleans 
trie) 
Mississippi River, Baton 


Rouge, La., to the Gulf 
DEMOTED iapa pb ka 1 
Bayous La Loutre, St. 


Malo, and Yscloskey, La. 
Bayou Dupre, La 
Bayou Bonfouca, La 
Barataria Bay, La 2 
Bayou Lafourche, La 
Bayou Terrebonne, La 
Little Caillou Bayou, La... 
Waterway from the Intra- 

coastal Waterway to 

Bayou Dulac, La. (Bay- 

ous Grand Caillou and 

La Carpe, La.) 
Bayou 
Bayou Teche, 


Atchafalaya River, Morgan 
if of Mex- 


ony to the Gul 
ico, 


to Mermentau River, La. 
Petit Anse, Tigre, and Car- 
lin Bayous, 
Waterway ‘trom White 
Lake to Pecan Island, La. 
Mermentau River, Bayou 
Nezpique, and Bayou des 
Cannes, La. 


Lake Charles ae 
channel, Louisi 


Cathe Bere ad e 
way between Jefferson, 
Tex., and Shreveport, La. 
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Exam- 
ina- 
= 
5 Project 
‘and’ 
contin- 
gencies 
Sues und Black Rivers, Examinations, surveys, and Michigan City Harbor, 
rk. and La. (New Or- contingencies, Fort Peck r Sat Se eee 
dbarict — hio River lock and dam Illinois Waterway, III. 
Examinations, surveys, snd — . — — Examinations, surveys, and 
contingencies, New Or- Ohio River open channel 3 Chicago 
Jeans. . .. . ͤ—-ůÜ0ꝛ 1 ]˖‚«10½ W aa RL Ee 2 . St. Marys River, Mich. 
Ouachita “River, Ark. St iver, Mich. 
(Viekshurg district) n 4,000) 60,200)... and W. Hire Ea: 105,000] 210 C in Lake 


Examinations, ges $, and 
contingencies, 


— iver, Ark. (helow 
bhan... and 
woli River (Memphis Har- contingencies, Pittsburgh. 
bor), Tenn Muskingum River, Ohio. 
— surveys. and o Kanawha River, W 
ak LN Te | ESTED! FEES EES 
ay in waterway, — — River, W. Va 
— — y River, W. Va. 
qu Intracoastal Water- ree Ky. including Tug 
way between Apalachee and Leva Forks_......--].........4 13, 800 
Bay, Fia., and the Mexi- Examinations, surveys, and 
can border (Galveston contingencies, Hunting- 
I. ton 88, 400 


Galveston Harbor, Tex Green, Barren, and Nolin’ 
Galveston Channel, Tex Rivers and Bear Creek, 
Channel from Galveston K 


2 to Texas City, 


Minn 
Duluth-Superior Harbor, 


Dickinson Bayou, Tex 


Freeport, Harbor, Tex. Minn, and Wiss 
Channel from Pass Cavallo Port Wing Harbor, Wiss 
to Port Ter... 50,0 4 canny ia Harbor, W PEE 
P 8 Chris- shlan rbor, — 
reat ae d eea aa Seton Here, Mis- 
Isla — Tex. 380 000 weenaw $ 

8 =i Presque Isle Harbor, Mich. 


Examinations, surveys, and 
est — 2 Harbor, Mich. 
Grand Marais Harbor 


contingencies, TO eee, ERRE 
Mississippi River between 
Missouri ee Min- 


neapolis, 
St. Paul district 
Rock Island district. 
St. Louis district 
Reservoirs at headwaters of 


Harbor, Wis. 
Green Bay Harbor, Wis- 
— River, Wis 

Michi Bay and 
higan Ship Canal, 


—— Harber, Wis. 


Minnesota River, Minn 2,000; SRY re Kewaunee Harbor, Ww 
Black River, Wiss 2.000 Two Rivers Harbor, W. 
Manitowoe Harbor, Wis 


Examinations, surveys, and 
i Paul 


Illinois and = Mississipp 
8G 
Mill Creek and South 
slough at Milan, III 2 
Examinations, surveys, 
contingencies, Rock 
Island. 


Mississippi, River bel ween 
and Missouri Rivers_|1, 000, 000 

minois” waterway, M, “pa 
istrict) 


Sheboygan Harbor, Wis 
ait Washington Harbor, 
Milwaukee Harbor, Ws 
Racine Harbor, Wis.. 


Missouri River, 


Osage River, Mo.. 

Missouri River, Kansas 

City to Sioux City (Kan- 
sas City district) 


Missouri River, Kansas 
Cit to Sioux City (Oma- 
ha WO — — 1.750, 00049 


Leland Harbor, 
Charlevoix Harbor, Mich 
inat ions, surveys, and 


ee at = @ °°. 0 © | Cling Rive m5 
ntingencies, Kansas 
Examinations, surveys, 
contingencies, Omaha. 


Mich 
Detroit River, Mich 
Saginaw 8 Mich 


Examinations, ‘survey and 


Sandusky Harbor, Ohio — 
Huron Harbor. Ohio 
Lorain 


eee ae 
oc] ver Harbor 6. 
edlen Marbor, Sb 
Soat Harbor, preg NN 
Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 

arbor, Oh 


Erie — . — n — 


ee ee 


9 
Olcott Gorter N. Y. 
Rochester (Charlotte) Har- 


bor, X 
Great So Sodus ‘Bay Harbor, 


ay 
San Diego Harbor, ‘Calif... 
Los Angeles and Long 
Reach Harbors, Calif... 
Examinations, surveys, and 
contingencies, 1 Boor! 


Crescent ¢ 
ee 


Redwood Creek. Gali 
Monterey Bay (Moss Land- 
Mig), CRI. So. oe 
Monterey Harbor, Calif. 
Examinations, surveys, and 
contingencies, San Fran- 


cisco 

San Joaquin River, Calif... 
and Mormon 
eny Galt. 8 
8 River, Calif... 
Sacramento River, Calif. 

Feather River, Calif... 
Suisun red Channel, € Calif. 
Suisun Channel, Callr. 
Old River, Calif. 
Yuba = ver restraining 


3 River and trib- 
utaries, California (debris 


pen a aa erst 
Examinations, surveys, 
and contingencies, 
. —.. U 
Columbia and lower Wil- 
lamette Rivers below 


reg. 
Willamette River at 
Willamette Falls, Oreg...!...-.-.-- 
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Proleot 


Columbia River at mouth, 
Oreg. and Wash 

Coos ay: Oreg..-. 

Umpqua River, Oreg 

Columbia River and tribu- 
taries above Celilo Falls 


e Wash., and 


The Dalles, Oreg... 
Coquille River, Oreg. 
Westport Slough, Oreg. 
Cowlitz River, Wash 


F 
conor River between 
ee ees and head 


— anne 

Coos River, Oreg 

Tillamook Bay 

Examinations, surveys, and 
contingencies, Portland 

1 Sg — Chehalis 

Willapa } River and Harbor, 


Puget Sound and its tribu- 
tary waters, Washington 
Quillayute River, Wash 
Swinomish Slough, Wash. 
Everett Harbor, Wasn 
Waterway connecting Port 
Townsend Bay and Oak 
7 
Lake Washington ship 
canal, Washington 
Nome Harbor, Alaska. 
Stikine River, Alaska 
Examinations, surveys, 
and contingencies Seattle. 
Honolulu Harbor, T, H 
Kahului Harbor, T. 8 
Port Allen Harbor, T. H... 
Nawiliwili Harbor, T. H. 
Exam surveys, and 
contingencies, Honolulu 


Norx.— The gross commerce for ports, canals, rivers, 
and connecting channels 1 the calendar year 1945 
amounted to 1,336,400,000 tons. Based on the estimate 
of $70,000,000 for maintenance and operation and care 
during the fiscal year 1948 the average Federal mainte 
nance cost is thus about 514 cents per ton. 


Summary 
No. Project title Amount 
1,1 | Maintenance 
1.2 | Operation and care 20, 000, 000 


1.3 pon" hn surveys and contin- 


1.6 8388 of New York Harbor 
1.7 ee of California Debris Com- 
NO ooo ao ten SEON 

3 Salaries, Office of Chief of Engineers 
(allotment roll)... ....--.-..----.. 

4 Sunog for River and Harbor Board 
(sec. 6, River and Harbor Act, July 

ne 7 and surveys authorized by 

5 | River and Harbor Board expenses... 

6 Beach Erosion Board 
8 vbr 16 River and TSA Act, 
P 

0 ry Geological Survey 
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Flood control, general construction program 


Budget 
estimate mended 


Allatoona Reservoir, o a Arts, $7, 425, 000 | $6, 572. 100 
Almond Reservoir, 


ä 86, 500 
Big Dry Creek Reservoir and 

diversion, Cali 771, 000 
Bluestone Reservoir, W. Va 5, 000, 000 
Buffalo Bayon, Tex 1, 654, 700 
Bugges Island Reservoir, Va. and 

WOS ce O Loe 3,800, 000 
Bull Shoals Reservoir, Ark 3, 600 3, 000, 009 
Burbank-Western System 

(ower), Cale oo. e 
Canton Reservoir, Okla... E: 2, 000, 000 
Center Hill Reservoir, Tenn 5, 703, 000 
Chariton River, Mo 300, 000 
Cherry Creek Reservoir, Colo 2, 700, 000 
Cincinnati, Ohio 850, 000 
Cirk Hill Reservoir, Ga. and 

„57 1, 481, 000 
Clear Creek drainage and levee 

district, Illinois 200, 000 
Clearwater Reservoir, No 2. 000, 000 
Conemaugh River Reservoir, 

T 5, 200, 00 
Conway TUN * districts, 

Nos. I, 2, and 8, Arkansas 400, 000 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 500, 000 
Dale Hollow Reserv 

8 900. 000 
Degognia and Fount 

levee and drainage district 

Hundes 525-3 63, 000 200, 000 
Delaware Reservoir, 1, 800, 000 | 1, 800, 000 
Detroit Reservoir, Oreg 1, 250,000 | 1. 000, 000 
Dewey Reserv oir, Ky 298 .. 
Dillon Reservoir, Ohio. 3, 400,000 | 2, 000, 000 
Dorena Reservoir, Oreg 2,150,000 | 1,750,000 
Elkins, W. va 628, 000 628, 000 
Elmira, N. . 1, 900, 000 1, 600, 000 
Emergency bank protect ion 500, 000 500, 0000 
Fall River Reservoir, Kans. 3, 600, 000 | 3,000, 000 
Fort Gibson Reservoir, Mag pees 6, 000, 000 | 4, 700, 000 
Fort Randall Reservoir, S. Dak.) 6, 500,000 | 5, 000, 000 
Galena, III. We at | 465, 000 
Garrison 5 N. Dak 13, 000, 000 | 6, 500, 000 
Goldsboro, N 85, 200 
Harlan County Reservoir, Nebr. 8, 775, 000 
Harrisonville and Ivy Landing 

drainage and levee district 

No, 2, Minois 130, 000 

293, 000 
— 300, 000 
Holyoke and Springdale, Nass 70, 000 
Hords Creek Reservoir, Tex 1, 103, 800 
Hot Springs, S. Dax k 200, 000 
Jefferson ville-Clarksville, Ind 209, 000 
o ce 107, 000 
John Martin Reservoir, Colo 550), 000 
Kanapolis Reservoir, Kanus 2, 000, 000 
Kansas Citys, Mo. and Kans... 1, 800, 
Little Rock to Pine Bluff, Ark. 168, 000 
Lookout Point Reservoir, Oreg.. 2, 850, 000 
Los Angeles River, Calif. 1, 314, 000 
Louisville, K. „000 
Mansfield Hollow Dam and 

Reservoir, Conn 510,000 |........... 
McLean Bottom levee district 

No. 3, Arkansas 217, 000 
eg 0 000 

reed County stream group, 

Californ oe, ee eee el 250, 000 
Missouri River between Ken- 

sler's Bend, Nebr., and the 

combination bridge at Sioux 

Se eee 500, 000 
levees (unit 

L-575, Iowa, Nebraska, and 

Missouri) (Nishnabotna 

River 500, 000 
Mud 448, 000 
Muncie, Ind 60, 000 
Narrows Reservoir, Ark. 1, 761, 500 
Near Dardanelle, Ark. 221, 500 
New Albany, FTF 400, 000 

600, 000 
500, 000 
1, 200, 000 

tributaries, New Lor 235, 500 
Parkersburg, W. Va 300, 000 
Park River rvoir, N. Dak 200, 000 
Philpott Reservoir, Va 250, 000 
5 Boston, Ohio. 1, 400, 000 
Punxsutawney, FS. 400, 000 
Red Lake nd Clearwater 

W | eee 300, 000 
San Gabriel River, So 1, 085, 000 
Santa Fe Reservoir, Oalif_. 730, 000 
Shreveport, La. 900, 000 
307 5 nm 500, 000 

200, 000 
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Flood control, general construction 
program—Continued 


Recom- 
mended 


Budget 
estimate 


Stringtown-Fort Chartres and 
Ivy Landing drainage and 
levee district, Mlinois.._....... $529, 000 
Sunbury, Pa k 
Tacoma, Wash 
Trinity River, Tex. (including 
Lavon Reservoir, $500,000; 
Benbrook Dam, 51,400, 00% 
Tally Dam and Reservoir, Mass-“ 340, 000 340, 008 


Union Village Reservoir, Vt. 100. 000 100, 00 
Whitney Reservoir, Tex 5,700,000 | 4, 625, 000 
Willamette River, Oreg., bank 

Nein 300, 000 309, 008 
Williamsport, Pa 2. 430. 000 1, 886, 000 
Wilson and Wenkel and Prairie 

du Pont drainage and levee 

districts, Illinois. 1 . $78,000 378, 000 
Wister Reservoir, Okla 4, 100,000 | 2,950, 000 
Wolf Creek Reservoir, K 6,800, 000 | 4, 000, 000 
Yakima, Wash. 202, 000. 202, 000 


Total 


Flood control, general planning program 
Budget 
estimate 

Alamo Reservoir, Aria —.— $25, 000 
Allegheny River Reservoir, Pa 
Barre Falls Reservoir, Mass — 
Bayou Pierre in vicinity of Shreve- 


Belton Reservoir, Tex. 


Braden bottom levee, Oklahoma 8, 000 
Brady floodway, Texas - 25,000 
Buffumville Reservoir, Mass - 15,000 
Cagles Mill Reservoir, Ind - 100, 000 
Carden’s bottoms levee District No. 

2, n snes idles 47, 500 
Catlettsburg, Ky. 30, 000 
Chehalis River Basin, Wash 50, 000 
Covington, Ky 60, 000 
Cumberland, Md., and Ridgely, 

CCT 50, 000 
Davenport Center Reservoir, N. . 15. 000 
Eufaula Reservoir, Okla ..-------= 100, 000 
Falmouth Reservoir, Ky.. -- 110,000 
Pot ay ea a — eee 
Gathright Reservoir, Va --.-- 100, 000 
Gavins Point Reservoir, Nebr. and 

Bs DAR eect note eimai 50, 000 
Genegantslet Reservoir, N. 7 90, 000 
Indianapolis, Fall Creek section, In- 

an.... E r Sranane (60; 000 
Isabella Reservoir, Calif. 50,000 
Joanna Reservoir, Mo -- 50,000 
Lucky Peak Reservoir, Idaho --- 108,000 
Maden, Go. - 40,000 
McGinnis levee, Indiana Saye S 20, 000 
Mill Four drainage cistrict, Oregon- 8, 000 
Missouri River levees, Sioux City, 

Iowa, to the mouth -- 200, 000 
Montour. Falls, N- S24. . 75, 000 


Oahe Reservoir, S. Dak. ($850,000 car- 
ried in construction funds for Fort 
Randall). 
Oklahoma City, Okla......--.....-. 100,000 
Osceola Reservoir, Mo 
Pajaro River, Calif...._..---- 5 — 
Perry County levee districts Nos. 1, 
2, and 3, Missouri 
Pine Flat Reservoir, Calif. 100,000 


Point Pleasant, W. va 50, 000 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., to Knobel, Ark, 
1 %; //nk fm 8 ~---- 75, 000 


Prairie du Rocher, III 
Recreation development —investiga- 
tions and plans 
Redmond and vicinity, Uta >, 
Red River below Denison Dam, Okla., 
Ter, ATE ARA GA. aeneon see, - 250, 000 
Reevesville, HI 2 
Ridgway, Johnsonburg, Brockway, 
Pa., and vicinity............... - 25,000 
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Budget 

estimate 
Rocky Ford Reservoir, Ohio_.._..._ $45, 000 
ROBO VINO RING. ot Ue oa Ä 20, 000 
Sacramento River levees, California. 25,000 
Salem Church Reservoir, va 75, 000 
San Diego River, Calif. 25, 000 
Shenango Reservoir, Pa. and Ohio.. 48, 000 
Shufflebarger levee, Indiana 20, 000 


Trinidad floodway, Colorado 
Turtle Creek Reservoir, Pa 


0 
Umpqua River and tributaries, Ore- 

oo RE 
West Peterboro Reservoir, N. H.. 50, 000 
West River Reservoirs, Vt 100, 000 
Whitlow Ranch Reservoir, Ariz.... 75, 000 
Whittier Narrows Reservoir, Calif.. 75, 000 
Wilkesboro Reservoir, N. C 75, 000 
Willow Creek, Colo 9, 000 


The budget estimate totaling approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 for plans and specifications 
for flood control, general, as shown above 
was reduced by a total of $2,000,000, 


Statement showing the proposed application 
of funds incluced in the budget estimate 
of $2,400,000 for maintenance of completed 
works, flood control, general, fiscal year 
1948 


Tentative 

allocation 

for fiscal 

year 1948 

Franklin Falls Reservoir, N. H.... $18, 500 
Blackwater Reservoir, N. H 4, 500 
Surry Mountain Reservoir, N. H.. 29, 100 
Birch Hill Reservoir, Mass 28, 700 
Knightville Reservoir, Mass 26, 500 
Whitney Point Reservoir, N. Y... 22, C00 
Arkport Reservoir, N. ¥_-------- 11, 700 
Oxford, N. Y., channel. ate 2. 700 
Lisle, N. L., channel at 3, 700 
Binghamton, N. Y., channel 3, 700 
Corning, N. T., channel 5, 600 
Painted Post, N. Y., channel 6, 000 
Avoca, N. Y., channel 2, 700 


Hornell, N. Y., channel 14, 300 
AGOA a SE ESI CR Ear oan sree operas 10, 000 
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Tentative 

allocation 

for fiscal 

year 1948 

Wallace Lake Reservoir, La à $5, 000 
Bayou Teche and Vermilion River, 

%%% ᷣͤ A 15, 000 
Bayou Pierre, La 15, 000 
Big Black River, Miss- 75, 000 
Buffalo Bayou, Tex 80, 000 
Conchas Reservoir, N. Mex 55, 000 
John Martin Reservoir, Colo 70. 000 
Nimrod Reservoir, Ark 75, 000 
Norfork Reservoir, Ark 310, 000 
Blue Mountain Reservoir, Ark. 100. 000 


Fort Supply Reservoir, Okla an 56, 000 
64 


Great Salt Plains Reservoir, Okla.. , 000 
Denison Reservoir, Tex. and Okla.. 420, 000 
Lake Traverse and Bois de Sioux 
River, S. Dak. and Minn 9,000 
Lac Qui Parle Reservoir, Minn 9, 000 
Middlesboro, Ky., channel 5, 700 
Dale Hollow Reservoir, Tenn. and 
P.. TA ried tye = ae ah 39, 800 
Muskingum River reservoirs, Ohio. 233. 300 
Newark, Ohio, Channel 5, 000 
Tionesta Reservoir, Pa 24, 000 
Crooked Creek Reservoir, Pa 23, 000 
Johnstown, Pa., channel 7. 000 
Mahoning Creek Reservoir, Pa- 26, 000 
Loyalhanna Reservoir, Pa 30, 000 
Youghiogheny River Reservoir, Pa- 25, 000 
Berlin Reservoir, Ohio 26, 000 
Mosquito Creek Reservoir, Ohio 23, 000 
Hansen Dam, Cali 33, 000 
Sepulveda Dam, Cali 30. 000 
Los Angeles River and tributary 
channels, California 75, 000 
Prado Dam, Cali 25. 000 
Brea Dam, Calif. 15, 000 
Fullerton Dam, Calif-......--_-.. 12, 000 
Willamette River, Oreg., channel. 
Fern Ridge Reservoir, Oreg_..-.. 46, 000 
Cottage Grove Reservoir, Oreg 81, 000 
Mill Creek, Wasn i -einer ipunas 17, 500 
Mud Mountain Dam, Wasn 85, 000 
Stillaguamish River, Wasn 15, 000 
1 2, 400. 000 


Statement showing the proposed application of funds included in the budget estimate. 
of $24,000,000 for flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries, tentative program 


for fiscal year 1948 


Item of work 


Mississippi. River levees «44474 


Bank stabilization work. 
Dredging. ........-.-- 
Tiptonville-Obion exter 
Memphis Harbor 
St. Francis Basin 
White River Basin: 


Augusta to Clarendon and DeValls Bluff. 


Backwater levee 
North bank Arkansas River.. 


South bank Arkansas River 2222 


Yazoo River Basin: 
Headwater project... 
Backwater project. 
Yazoo-Vicksburg a 
Big Sunflower, etc... 

Tensas Basin: 


Boouf, Tensas, and Macon in Arkansas and Louisiana. 


Red River backwater. 


South hank, Red River 


Atchafalaya River Basin: 
Atchafalaya River and basin improvements... 
Atchafalaya Basin floodway.........-- 
Morganza flootlway_......- L 
Wax Lake outlet and Chare 
Rayou Des Glaises Channel.. 
Bonnet Carre 
Mapping 
Surveys, gages, and observation: 
Plant. 


Project No. 1, Proſect No. 2, 


new work | maintenance 
. $1, 070, 000 $2, 000, 000 $3, 070, 000 
8, 100, 000 3, 850, 000 11, 950, 000 
0, 000 2, 787, 000 3, 187, 000 
50, 000 |. 50, 000 
50, 000 à 50, 000 
340, 000 100, 000 440, 000 
a eee ee S 320, 000 
15, 000 50, 000 65, 000 
S 180, 000 
F 600, 000 600, 000 
625, 000 
90, 000 
50, 000 
100, 000 
— ee 150, 000 
=) a 50, 000 
F 600, 000 600, 000 
25, 000 
750, 000 
250, 000 
20, 000 
5, 000 
200, 000 
90, 000 
Ast E 450, 000 
500, 000 
133, 000 


24, 000, 000 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana, 
The amendment was rejected, 


Mr. MEADE of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Mrape of Ken- 
tucky: Page 8, line 22, strike out “$132,041,- 
800" and insert ‘'$134,241,800.” 
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Mr. MEADE of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, a few moments ago I made a state- 
ment here with regard to the Dewey 
Reservoir or the Dewey Dam. It is lo- 
cated on a tributary of the Big Sandy 
River in Kentucky and it is part of the 
Ohio River Basin flood-control project. 

We have heard today some very fine 
arguments against appropriations. One 
was made by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MUHLENBERG] to the effect 
that we had a fine Engineers Corps, and 
we should follow closely the recommen- 
dations of the engineers. The engineers 
say of this project: 

Early completion of the project is needed 
to protect the Johns Creek and Big Sandy 
River Valley, and the work proposed with the 
allocation for fiscal year 1948 should be ac- 
complished to avoid a costly shut-down of 
operations now in progress. 


I may say to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DonpEro], who is always 
valiantly opposing expenditures, that to 
shut this down, according to the engi- 
neers, will cost money. This work is 
going on today. It is 40 percent com- 
pleted. 

Answering the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the engineers 
say that the return on this project has 
& ratio of 1 to 1.7 or 70 percent profit 
on this project. 

The chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL], 
has objected to various proposals here on 
the ground that no plans are available. 
Not only are plans available in this case 
but 40 percent of the work has been com- 
pleted and $1,645,000 have been spent. 
This amendment calls for an additional 
$2,200,000, which will bring this project 
within the next fiscal year to over 90 
percent completion. 

The gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
Witson] has made an objection to a 
project on the ground it is a power proj- 
ect and that private enterprise would be 
interfered with. To this I say that the 
engineers have testified that our project 
is 100 percent flood control. It is an 
earth-fill dam. There is no provision 
made for any power. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a flood-control 
project and should be continued. It is 
of interest to the people on the Big Sandy 
River and the Ohio River; it is a part of 
the Ohio River Basin of 80 dams, and to 
have complete flood control on the Ohio 
River and the Mississippi River it is nec- 
essary that this project be continued. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the com- 
mittee will support my amendment. It 
is a worthy amendment, and, as has been 
testified, this is a worthy project and 
should be continued. To stop it now 
would result in loss of money. Those in- 
terested in flood control should be inter- 
ested in its continuation. 

My. Chairman, I ask for support of the 
pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr, Chairman, the committee does not 
know what is wanted out there in that 
district. Once they say they want the 
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project, the next minute they do not want 
it, then they do want it. When they get 
together and decide what they want, I 
think we can take care of them. In the 
meantime I ask that the amendment be 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. MEADE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MEADE of Ken- 
tucky) there were—ayes 10, noes 92. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Flood control, Mississippi River and trib- 
utaries: For prosecuting work of flood con- 
trol in accordance with the provisions of 
the Flood Contrel Act approved May 15, 
1928, as amended (33 U. S. C. 702a) , including 


Printing and binding and office supplies andi 


equipment required in the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers to carry out the purposes of 
this appropriation, $24,000,000. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Towa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
completion of the Pick-Sloan plan of de- 
velopment for the Missouri River should 
not be delayed any longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Flood control and 
river navigation are of vital importance 
to my congressional district. Sioux City 
is strategically located at the present 
head of the Missouri River navigation 
system and is at the present time the 
northwest terminal of the entire river 
navigation system of the midcontinent 
area of the United States. Under the 
Pick-Sioan plan of development of the 
Missouri River, a 9-foot channel has been 
authorized to Sioux City. The channel, 
however, is still incomplete and all that 
we really have to date to Sioux City is an 
uncompleted 6-foot channel. 

Under the Flood Control Act of 1944, a 
complete development program was 
adopted for the Missouri River Basin and 
the people of my district have fought 
for such a program of development for 
the past 25 years. Just when we are at 
the point of réalizing some of the benefit 
of our efforts, appropriations are reduced 
so that the plan will be longer delayed 
than anticipated. 

I think it is well known that the Mid- 
west section of the United States al- 
ready produces about 56 percent of all 
the crops and 69 percent of all the live- 
stock and livestock products in the 
United States. It produces 63 percent of 
the gross farm income in the United 
States. Therefore we are not entirely 
selfish in asking for adequate appropria- 
tions to carry out the great program for 
which we have been working for so many 
years. Money expended to bring about 
the full realization of the possibilities of 
this region will be returned to the Fed- 
‘eral Government manyfold in tax re- 
turns. In fact, the economy of the en- 
tire Nation will benefit by the develop- 
ment and stabilization of the economy of 
the Missouri Valley. Although we have 
been blessed with good yields of our crops 
during the last few years, we also know 
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something about the destruction of our 
fertile land by floods, and we should 
therefore lose no time in carrying out 
the full program of river development. 
The flood experiences of this year in the 
Missouri Valley should be a warning to 
all that time is fast running out. 

‘There is no particular advantage in 
delaying the construction of this pro- 
gram. While we are spending billions of 
dollars for relief and rehabilitation over- 
seas, there is no reason in the world why 
we should not be spending some of that 
money in America to preserve our own 
natural resources and our own economy. 
The Pick-Sloan plan is sound from an 
engineering standpoint and it is sound 
from an economic standpoint. It is ab- 
solutely essential and I know of no pro- 
gram that will come nearer meeting the 
inevitable conditions in the future than 
the harnessing of the waters of the Mis- 
souri watershed. I strongly urge that 
ampie funds be appropriated for this 
project so that we will be well prepared 
whenever we again have to fight the 
hazards of nature for our economic 
existence. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Ar. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to 
take the time of the Committee at this 
late hour of the day and I hope I will not 
consume the entire 5 minutes. It had 
been my intention to offer an amendment 
providing for a very small sum of money 
for a very critical situation which exists 
in the lower Mississippi Valley and which 
by no stretch of the imagination could 
be termed a new project. 

The Members of Congress who have 
followed flood- control legislation will re- 
call that about 10 years ago Congress 
authorized, and the engineers built, the 
famous Bonnet Carre spillway about 
25 miles north of the city of New Or- 
leans. That spillway has been opened 
twice. It diverts the floodwaters of the 
Mississippi just a few miles north of the 
mouth of the Mississippi out of its main 
channel into Lake Pontchartrain, which 
lies north of New Orleans. Great quanti- 
ties of water leave the Mississippi at its 
main channel and go into Lake Pont- 
chartrain, where it soon moves to the 
Gulf of Mexico through two passes, 
Rigolets and Chef Menteur. 

Now, as a result of this action by the 
Federal Government the great properties 
located along the lake front have been 
threatened each time this spillway is 
opened. The engineers have surveyed 
the area. They have recognized the fact 
that that is a legitimate incident of flood 
control in the lower Mississippi Valley. 
Congress has authorized the expenditure 
of $900,000 which is a relatively small 
sum of money to protect millions upon 
millions of dollars invested by the resi- 
dential property owners of Tift Parish 
and the up-river section in that area. 

I am very hopeful that in the other 
body we will reach some agreement upon 
this proposition. It is fundamentally 
fair because it is an incident of the en- 
tire lower Missisippi Valley flood-control 
plan. I trust that if that recognition is 
achieved in the other body, that you gen- 
tlemen, being familiar with it, will 
acquiesce. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
MISCELLANEOUS CIVIL WORKS 

Maintenance and Operation, Certain Fed- 
eral Water Mains Outside the District of 
Columbia: For the maintenance, operation, 
improvement, extension, and protection of 
Federal water lines located outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia required to serve nearby 
Government establishments and facilities 
with water from the water supply system of 
the District of Columbia, including inter- 
connections with other water systems for 
emergency use wherever located, to be im- 
mediately available and to be expended un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of War and 
the supervision of the Chief of Engineers, 
$12,000. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if the observations I 
make seem partly out of order, probably 
they could be justified by the very first 
language that appears in the appropria- 
tion bill to the effect that there is ap- 
propriated out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

To be sure, that money must find its 
way into the Treasury, and that is one 
of the functions, among others, of the 
Treasury Deparement of the United 
States. After a great many weeks the 
Subcommittee on Treasury-Post Office 
Appropriations completed its action on 
that bill, the conference action was com- 
pleted, and the President signed the bill 
on Monday. Unfortunately the Presi- 
dent could not refrain from berating the 
Congress for, playing politics with the 
appropriation for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and he very specifically 
directed some of his remarks to what I 
esteem to be quite a fiction to the effect 
that by virtue of the reductions made in 
the administrative expenses for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue we were 
probably throwing $400,000,009 out of the 
window. 

Now, that refrain has been taken up by 
the officials of the Treasury Department 
who say that that action of the Congress, 
is in favor of the tax cheats and the tax 
evaders. 

This is a rather strange argument com- 
ing from our esteemed friend, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, because the 
very first cut in the estimate was made 
by the Bureau of the Budget, which is an 
arm of the President of the United States, 
and by his logic, or should I say, his 
illogic, would throw $100,000,000 out of 
the window. Now then we are aware of 
the fact that notwithstanding the em- 
phatic admonition that the committee 
wrote in the report, and the emphatic 
language that was placed in the con- 
ference report, that instead of cutting 
the 33,000 administrative and clerical 
help in the Treasury Department they 
are now engaged in the business of reduc- 
ing the enforcement staff, notwithstand- 
ing the admonition of the subcommittee. 
Now it is being reported to us that they 
are sending dismissal notices to many of 
the trusted and trained employees of the 
Treasury Department, particularly in the 
enforcement field, and retaining the less 
efficient employees. The Subcommittee 
on Treasury-Post Office has promised the 
Congress that it would manifest a con- 
tinuous oversight over the operations of 
the Treasury Department, and we pro- 
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pose to do so. We propose to see just 
exactly what the Treasury Department is 
going to do by deliberately crippling the 
enforcement arm, 

It is one of those surpassingly strange 
things, that the President of the United 
States followed the very logic that was 
presented, and not very convincingly, to 
the members of the subcommittee. We 
propose to look into this at once. We had 
a meeting about it today, and requested 
the assignment of a very competent corps 
of investigators to it. They are going to 
get busy at once and determine who is 
being relieved of his responsibility in the 
Treasury, whether they are going to 
maintain a great army of more than 
30,000 clerical, administrative, and fiscal 
assistants and let a large proportion of 
trusted agents in the field go. I fancy 
that before this Congress adjourns the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments is 
going to have a pretty good story to tell 
to the Congress. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Is it not true that 
under the 1948 bill signed by the Presi- 
dent yesterday the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is provided with the largest ap- 
propriation in the history of the Bureau? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Exactly, and the fig- 
ures will testify to that statement. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Yet they estimate 
that under that appropriation they will 
collect billions less than they collected 
in recent years. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Precisely so. 

Let me point out one more thing. It 
is possible, of course, for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to make their own 
prophecies and predictions of revenue 
losses come true. If the President, as 
he did in his accompanying message, 
indicates that $400,000,000 of revenue 
will be lost, all they have to do is im- 
pair the efficacy of the enforcement arm 
of the Treasury, which they are doing, 
let the efficient employees go, and let 
this great bureaucracy, which subverts 
the intentions of Congress, stand here 
while they are diminishing their own ef- 
ficiency in the field. Of course, you can- 
not only dissipate $400,000,000 of reve- 
nue by that kind of executive operation, 
you might dissipate three or four bil- 
lions of revenue. However, the com- 
mittee under the able leadership of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Can- 
FIELD] will certainly give an account of 
itself in a very short time. We will go 
into this thing from stem to stern and 
then come back and make a complete 
report to the Congress as to whether or 
not the legislative intent will be carried 
out. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr, Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
remainder of the bill be considered as 
read and be subject to amendment, 
5 to be offered ehronologi- 
cally. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Will that de- 
prive Members of an opportunity to 
make a point of order to any language 
in the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan did not include that in 
the request. Under the request, the only 
thing waived would be the technical 
reading of the bill. The rights of the 
Members would be preserved. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Points of order 
against language in the bill can there- 
fore be made after this request is 
granted? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. Points of 
order would be in order, but the points 
of order would have to be made before 
there was discussion and amendments 
were offered. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 


will state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In order to try to 
clarify the situation, as I understand 
the Chair’s ruling, if the unanimous-con- 
sent request is granted, as I hope it is, 
a point of order against any provision 
in the bill would have to be made imme- 
diately? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. In other words, the procedure 
will be this: If the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan is granted, the Chair 
will then be ready to receive any points 
of order. If points of order are made, 
they will be disposed of. After the points 
of order are disposed of, then the bill 
will be open to amendment. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I make a point of order against the lan- 
guage on page 17, line 18, subdivision (7), 
“that no alien employed on the Canal 
Zone may secure United States civil- 
service status,” is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill in that it clearly changes 
existing law. 

The existing law, Mr. Chairman, is 
found in the treaty which was signed 
between the Republic of Panama and the 
Government of the United States. The 
treaty was ratified by the Senate of the 
United States in 1939. That treaty con- 
tains a letter which was written by the 
then Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, to 
the Panamanian Treaty Commission. 
It reads as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1936. 
The Honorable RICARDO J. ALFARO, 
The Honorable Narciso Garay, 
Members of the Panamanian 
Treaty Commission. 

Sirs: With reference to the representa- 
tions made by you during the negotiations 
of the treaty signed today regarding Pana- 
manian citizens employed by the Panama 
Canal or the Panama Railroad Company, I 
have the honor to state that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, in 
recognition of the special relationship be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Republic of Panama with respect to the 
Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad 
Company, maintains and will maintain as its 
public policy, the principle of equality of 
opportunity and treatment set down in the 
order of December 28, 1908, of the Secretary 
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of War, and in the Executive orders of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1914, and February 20, 1920, and 
will favor the maintenance, enforcement, or 
enactment of such provisions consistent 
with the works and their effective protec- 
tion and sanitation as will assure to Pana- 
manian citizens employed by the Canal or 
the railroad, equality of treatment with em- 
ployees who are citizens of the United States 
of America. 

Accept sirs, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

CORDELL HULL, 


In February of this year an Executive 
order was issued by the President mod- 
ifying the civil-service rules. One por- 
tion of that Executive order distinctly 
permits Panamanians to take civil serv- 
ice examinations and be enrolled in the 
United States Civil Service. Conse- 
quently, this language against which I 
have raised a point of order forbids Pan- 
amanian citizens from securing civil- 
service status. Thus, it changes the law 
as set forth in the treaty and changes 
the law as set out in the Executive or- 
der. It is clearly legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, if I may be heard on the point 
of order, the first part of that section 
reads as follows: 

No part of any appropriation contained 
in this act shall be used directly or indi- 
rectly, except for temporary employment in 
case of emergency, for the payment of any 
civilian for services rendered by him on the 
Canal Zone while occupying a skilled, tech- 
nical, clerical, administrative, executive, or 
supervisory position unless such person is a 
citizen of the United States of America or of 
the Republic of Panama: Provided, however— 


Then going to subdivision (7)— 


that no alien employed on the Canal Zone 
may secure United States civil-service status. 


Under the Holman rule, even legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill is permitted 
if it succeeds in the reduction of an ex- 
penditure. If aliens are to be given 
United States civil-service status, it will 
increase the liability of the United States 
for the payment of civil-service retire- 
ment and other provisions of that sort. 
Consequently, it seems to me that in that 
sense the inclusion of this language is a 
protection of the Treasury of the United 
States and may be permissible under the 
Holman rule. Clause 7, of course, is di- 
rectly related to the “provided, however,” 
and the language of limitation in the 
first part of the section. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to call the Chairman’s attention to 
the fact that an act of Congress takes 
precedence over a treaty or even an Exec- 
utive order in the form of a treaty. So 
this language is clearly in order. Con- 
gress has the right to enact this legis- 
lation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MICHENER). The 
Chair is ready to rule. So far as the 
remark just made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi is concerned, as the Chair 
remembers, it is in the last analysis an 
act of Congress, whether it be a treaty or 
whether it be a law. Therefore, that 
remark is not germane to the question 
now before the Committee. 

As far as the statement of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Case] is 
concerned, regarding the Holman rule, 
at most, this suggests that there might 
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be a saving; there is the possibility of a 
saving. The Holman rule is very clear 
that legislation must in its language 
show an absolute saving. Therefore, 
that point would not be of any value in 
sustaining the position which the gentle- 
man takes. 

Section 7 provides that no alien em- 
Ployed on the Canal Zone may secure 
United States civil-service status. So far 
as the Chair has been advised, there is 
no law anywhere providing for that very 
thing, excepting this legislation found in 
an appropriation bill. 

The Chair therefore sustains the point 
of order. 

Are there any other points of order to 
be raised? 

Are there any amendments to be of- 
fered? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer two perfecting amendments 
which are at the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Enos. of Michigan: On page 17, line 3, after 
the word “executive”, strike out the word 
“position” and insert the word “positions.” 


was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Encet of Michigan: On page 18, strike out 
the language in lines 5, 6, 7, and 8, as fol- 
lows: “Notwithstanding the provision in the 
act approved August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1409), 
limiting employment in certain positions to 
citizens of the United States, citizens of 
Panama may be employed in such positions.” 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. That dupli- 
cates the provision in line 13, page 16, 
of the instant bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
was very much interested in listening to 
the remarks of my very distinguished, 
capable, and eloquent friend from Nli- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen], when he made his 
comment concerning the statement of 
the President yesterday when he signed 
the Treasury-Post Office Department ap- 
propriation bill. The fact remains that 
a reduction of $20,000,000 will certainly 
interfere with the investigation of 30,000 
leads on tax evasion, which are still 
awaiting investigation. 

We know that as a result of a drive 
that has been made, many millions of 
dollars have been collected that other- 
wise would not have been collected. 
Those of us who have been paying 
our income taxes naturally are in- 
terested in seeing that those who do not 
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pay the tax actually pay their just 
share. The drive made has been pro- 
ductive of unusually excellent results 
financially to our country, now and for 
the future. Itis very apparent from the 
disturbed attitude of my distinguished 
friend from Minois that the President’s 
observations were remarkably apropos. 

The fact remains that the $20,000,000 
cut could really result in a loss to the 
Federal Government ultimately of about 
$400,000,000. Tt is just such things that 
we have been fighting this year, the 
question of false economy. 

The smoke screen of economy has been 
raised and this year we have been fight- 
ing—those who have taken a similar 
position to that which I have—the ques- 
tion of real economy against false econ- 
omy. We started out in the Interior 
Department appropriation bill with 
sharp cuts on projects in the great West 
and the great Northwest. It was a 
strange sight to me to see distinguished 
Members representing congressional dis- 
tricts in those areas, when they were 
put on a roll call, voting in favor of re- 
ductions of appropriations for projects 
located in their districts and their sec- 
tion of vital importance to the people of 
that great area. 

It was also interesting to me to ob- 
serve those Members who voted for the 
reductions in the Agriculture appropria- 
tion bill. When I voted for $300,000,000 
contract authority last year for soil con- 
servation I voted with the intention that 
the Congress would follow it up with the 
farmers who complied and pay them. 
Certainly they considered it a contract. 
I considered it an implied contract, and 
I believe an implied contract is just as 
binding upon me as an express contract; 
as a matter of fact sometimes more so, 
because there is at times a greater moral 
obligation involved to carry out an im- 
plied contract than there is an express 
contract. 

Then we find the reductions in the 
War Department with General Eisen- 
hower only the other day testifying that 
such reductions would seriously impair 
the Army in view of world conditions of 
today. 

We find the same situation applicable 
to the Navy Department. Now we find 
the elimination of the controls on so- 
called nonessential items on construc- 
tion, and that means a serious interfer- 
ence with the construction of homes, 
particularly among the veterans. We 
find a 15 percent voluntary increase in 
rents and all over the country the head- 
lines are telling the immediate result of 
the so-called rent-control bill—a 15- 
percent increase in private rentals and 
in the case of some hotels an increase of 
as much as 400 percent—anywhere from 
50 to 400 percent, because hotels are 
eliminated completely from all rent con- 
trol. Those are the things we see, as a 
result of such legislation. 

We see private utilities obtaining pub- 
lic power from projects in sections of 
our great country where the develop- 
ment of public power is vitally impor- 
tant to the people. 

So it is well that my distinguished 
friend the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
Dimksen ]—and there is no more capable 
exponent of their views; there is no one 
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more capable than my friend of throw- 
ing such a smokescreen to cover their 
errors—it is well that my Republican 
friends look to him for the purpose of 
trying again to befog the people's minds, 
and to place a misinterpretation upon 
the rea] effect that will result from the 
failure to make the $20,600,000 appro- 
priation in connection with the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I know the very dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts wants to be fair. I know he will re- 
call that when the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill was passed by the 
House it contained a greater cut than 
agreed upon in conference and as signed 
by the President. The cut was thirty- 
odd million; and the vote in the House 
was a record vote of 387 to 0. And the 
gentleman from Massachusetts voted 
“aye” to that cut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Ah, but my dis- 
tinguished friend from New Jersey well 
knows there were hundreds of other 
items in that bill. He well knows the 
record of the minority party on the mo- 
tion to recommit and on the offering of 
amendments in the Committee of the 
Whole. Let me ask my friend the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, Does he think 
that that is a fair statement to make 
on the passage of an appropriation bill? 
I am asking the gentleman because I 
know he has intellectual honesty. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I may say this, in 
answer to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts: Often during election times we 
pick up a paper from Boston, Mass., 
quoting statements made by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. Time after 
time he says, “I stand by the record.” 
So do I today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I asked the gen- 
tleman a question. Does the gentleman 
want to answer the question? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I stand by the rec- 
ord. 
Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
stands by the record. In other words, 
the gentleman tries to create the impres- 
sion that everybody who voied for the 
Post Office-Treasury appropriation bill 
on final passage did not try to increase 
other appropriations in the bill? Is that 
the impression the gentleman is trying 
to create? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I do not believe the 
gentleman from Massachusetts took the 
floor at all on that bill. At least, I do 
not remember him doing so. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts was in favor of an 
increased appropriation for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue on the ground it 
would bring in more money for the Goy- 
ernment. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey knows just as well as I do that on the 
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passage of an appropriation bill in its 
final stages the question presented to us 
is entirely different than when a par- 
ticular item is being considered in the 
Committee of the Whole. The gentle- 
man recognizes that fact, and if he does 
then I have made my case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the kindness shown me by the 
Committee. You have approved $3,000,- 
000 additional for the great Bull Shoals 
project. This is one of the great im- 
provements in this country. It is a 
flood-control project of the first magni- 
tude. Incidental to it is the power-de- 
velopment phase of it. Our section of 
the country is moving forward. Cheap 
electricity is one of the essentials of our 
march to greater things. Therefore, this 
appropriation, with what has already 
been appropriated heretofore, insures the 
completion of this project. Our people, 
I am sure, want me to express to each 
of you our appreciation. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, Micuener, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 4002) making appropria- 
tions for civil functions administered by 
the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the bill 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
bill and all amendments thereto to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will vote them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. MAHON. Mr, Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL], as I 
understand it, has secured unanimous 
consent that all Members may extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. I 
want it understood that Members who 
have spoken on the bill today may have 
permission to revise and extend their 
remarks, and I make that as a unani- 
mous- consent request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan asked and was 
given permission to extend the remarks 
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he made in the Committee of the Whole 
and include a tabulation compiled by a 
clerk under his supervision on various 
subjects. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances, in one to in- 
clude an editorial from the New York 
Times. 


STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1948 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
managers on.the part of the House may 
have until midnight tonight to file a con- 
ference report on the bill H. R. 3311, the 
State, Justice, and Commerce appropria- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. ENGEL]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record following those of Mr. McCor- 
Mack, of Massachusetts, 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in Committee today and in- 
clude certain tables of statistics. 

Mr, FOOTE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor» in three instances and to include 
in each an editorial or an article. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and to 
include in each extraneous matter. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article appearing 
in the Stars and Stripes. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the flood-control bill follow- 
ing those of Mr. TRIMBLE. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday next, at the conclusion of 
the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is therc objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members would like to know the program 
for tomorrow. 

Mr. HALLECK. Ihave not checked to 
see what conference reports might be 
ready. So far as I know, there is nothing 
of great consequence for consideration in 
the House tomorrow. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And it is the inten- 
tion to go over tomorrow until Monday? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. 

Mr. BONNER. Will the Consent Cal- 
endar be called Monday? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Gossett] is recognized for- 
20 minutes. 


A NEW FIFTH COLUMN OR THE REFUGEE 
RACKET 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, every 
issue decided by this Congress, should 
be decided solely on the ground of what 
is best for America. On this basis of 
what is best for America, I am bitterly 
opposed to the Stratton bill. This bill 
proposes to bring to this country over 
and above present immigration, 400,000 
refugees from the DP camps of Europe. 
On this issue, I wish to speak for mil- 
lions of Americans who are unable to 
speak for themselves, and for many 
thousands of others who are afraid to 
speak. 

The statements to be made in this 
discussion are based upon careful study 
and research, and upon information 
furnished me by reliable persons, many 
of whom would suffer reprisals should 
their names be used. What happens to 
me personally or politically is of no 
consequence if what I have to say here 
helps to awaken this country to the 
danger that lurks in such legislation as 
the so-called refugee bill, 

One of the largest, best paid lobbies 
in the city of Washington at this time is 
the so-called displaced persons lobby. 
They are backed up by a Nation-wide 
organization that has spent and is 
spending millions of dollars on propa- 
ganda. These organizations have filled 
the press and the radio of the Nation, a 
large part of which they control, with 
canned editorials, syndicated columns, 
sentimental appeals, feature stories, and 
a vast array of misleading information. 
They have lined up many politicians in 
both parties who seek to acquire or re- 
tain the foreign bloc votes in the pivotal 
States. 


EXISTING IMMIGRATION LAWS 


Before taking up the Stratton bill spe- 
cifically, let us consider briefly existing 
immigration laws and policy. Those of 
us opposed to this refugee bill are not 
unfriendly to immigrants. Most of us 
are proud of the strong immigrant blood 
that went into the building of this coun- 
try. When there were frontiers to con- 
quer and jobs to fill, immigrant blood 
meant strength. The blood now offered 
means weakness and pollution. The 
Germans, the Irish, the Norwegians, the 
immigrants from northern and western 
Europe who came here in the last cen- 
tury are among our best citizens. They 
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settled in and helped develop all sections 
of this great Nation. Today there are no 
jobs to fill. We do not need workers or 
“nonworkers. Not only have times and 
conditions changed, but so have the im- 
migrants. Of the immigrants coming 
here last year, not over 1 percent went 
to the farms. At least 95 percent poured 
into our big and overcrowded cities. Un- 
employment, housing, slum clearance, 
crime, education, health, and all of our 
many social, political, and economic 
problems are further complicated and 
‘aggravated by today's immigration. Fol- 
lowing the First World War we passed 
our basic immigration laws setting up 
certain quotas and restrictions through 
which we sought to protect the Ameri- 
can way of life, American institutions, 
and American standards of living. 
These laws are exceedingly liberal. They 
should be strengthened, not weakened. 
From Europe generally, we permit the 
entry of 154,000 a year under quotas. 
We impose no quotas whatsoever on 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
Even from quota countries we permit 
many to come over and above the 154,000. 
Wives and minor children of American 
citizens, ministers, and professors, and 
certain classes of merchant seamen, may 
come in outside of the quotas. We place 
no limit upon visitors, or students, or 
treaty merchants. Furthermore, during 
the World War we naturalized 110,000 
aliens serving in the American Army, 
under legislation which I helped to pass. 
We brought in around 100,000 war 
brides; we removed certain other dis- 
criminations and inequities, ali under 
legislation sponsored or supported by me. 
Under existing laws, we will probably re- 
ceive into this country through various 
channels not Jess than two or three hun- 
dred thousand immigrants per year— 
more than we can adequately assimilate. 


FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION 


According to official figures, around 
35,000,000 of our 140,000,000 inhabitants 
are of recent immigrant origin. The 1940 
census listed 11,500,000 people in this 
country of foreign birth, and over 23,000,- 
000 who had at least one foreign-born 
parent. The 1940 census listed six cities 
of more than 500,000 population in this 
country where less than 40 percent of 
the white population is of native parent- 
age. There were 11 cities between 100,000 
and 500,000 where less than 40 percent 
of the white people were of native parent- 
age. In 1940, 1,047 newspapers in this 
country were published in 38 foreign lan- 
guages and were read by more than 10,- 
000,000 people. In 1920, one out of every 
five persons of voting age in this coun- 
try were foreigners. In many of our 
northeastern cities the ratio of foreign- 
born to native-born voters is approxi- 
mately 1 to 3. No other nation in the 
world has so large a percentage of 
foreign-born folks. 

NATIONAL POLICY 

Mr. Speaker, our very survival in a 
mad world depends upon internal 
strength and unity. Furthermore, we 
cannot teach democracy abroad unless 
we preserve it at home. The President’s 
Expert Commission recently reporting 
on national defense, specified as the first 
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requirement for our security that we must 
have a strong, educated, united popula- 
tion. It takes time for roots to grow deep- 
ly. To say that 400,000 refugees from 
the displaced persons camps of Europe 
would add to our strength, our health, 
our unity, or our influence abroad, or 
would promote our welfare in any way 
is absurdly false. Unquestionably, the 
exact reverse is true. 

Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild, professor 
of sociology in New York University, in 
a 1943 discussion of the Implication of 
Population Trends for Postwar Policies, 
concludes that immigration should be 
restricted. He expresses the danger of 
new immigration in these words: “We 
are fighting this war for the sake of 
democracy, the rights of the common 
man, the eradication of race prejudice, 
and the general recognition of human 
equality. If the findings of science were 
in accordance with unenlightened, lib- 
eral sentiment, there might be no par- 
ticular danger. Since this is not the 
case, it is essential that the peace nego- 
tiators be prepared to recognize, and to 
make clear to the world, that what may 
seem like a narrow or illiberal policy is 
really a liberal policy because it prom- 
ises the greatest welfare for the greatest 
number of people over the longest 
stretch of time.” 

Many statesmen, including Woodrow 
Wilson, expressed the same convictions 
and fears. No other intelligent conclu- 
sion is possible. Out of such philosophy 
our present inadequate laws have grown. 
Common ideals, common heritage, real 
Americanism, is more essential today 
than ever before. We should now patch 
the holes in the fence through which il- 
legal immigrants pour. We should now 
raise, not lower, immigration barriers. 
Now, of all times, we should promote 
internal strength and unity or we shall 
lose democracy at home, forfeit the sac- 
rifices of two great wars, and end up by 
being, ourselves, destroyed. 

Two years ago many of those now 
wanting to dump the refugees of Europe 
into America were before Congress plead- 
ing for a guaranteed full-employment 
bill. They predicted inevitable mass un- 
employment and depression. We set up 
at that time an Economic Planning 
Board, seeking to forestall inevitable re- 
cession. We are still working at that 
job. Although our prosperity has con- 
founded the pessimists, we even now have 
2,500,000 people out of work. We have 
millions on some sort of relief. About 
50 percent of our families still live on 
incomes of less than $2,400 per year. 
Some 10 percent live on less than $500 
annually. Approximately 40 percent of 
our veterans are still living doubled up 
with relatives and friends, while nearly 
25 percent of our married veterans are 
without homes of theirown. Thousands 
of veterans are still trying to get into 
overcrowded schools, while at least 
2,000,000 will soon flow from these insti- 
tutions seeking useful jobs in a land that 
owes them first consideration. 

To the problem of normal immigra- 
tion, we have added an increasing in- 
flux of Puerto Ricans. When we ac- 
quired Puerto Rico it had around 800,- 
000 inhabitants. It now has 2,500,000 
people living on a tiny island that will 
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not adequately support one-third of that 
number. A New York newspaper com- 
plains that 100,000 Puerto Ricans a year 
are pouring into the slums of that city. 
A million of these folks will doubtless 
migrate to the States within the next few 
years. Among other things, the next 
Congress will be called upon to appro- 
priate billions for slum clearance, bil- 
lions for health, and millions to combat 
an ever-increasing crime wave. Mr. 
Speaker, we will do well to absorb the 
poison already flowing in the blood- 
stream of this country without the in- 
jection of more foreign virus. 

THE DISPLACED PERSONS 


Mr. Speaker, this brings me to a brief 
discussion of our displaced-persons 
camps from which we are urged to take 
an original installment of 400,000 refu- 
gees. These camps could and should 
have been closed and abolished a year 
ago. Their administration has not been 
good, and their continued maintenance 
is disgraceful. To solve the problem by 
dumping any part of them into this coun- 
try is the worst and most dangerous of 
many alternatives. Since the war Allied 
military authorities have repatriated— 
returned to their homes or places of their 
choice—more than 7,000,000 of these per- 
sons. Ninety percent of some 800,000 
persons in some 300 DP camps still under 
our supervision could and should have 
been repatriated. Such could and would 
have been done but for the selfish, vicious, 
political, and misguided humanitarian 
pressures in this country. To be a dis- 
placed person in an American camp has 
long been a preferred status in Europe. 
Bear in mind probably not more than 
30 percent of these so-called displaced 
persons were in fact displaced persons 
at the time the war ended. For various 
reasons, they have displaced themselves 
and have flocked into these camps from 
all over Europe. Many of them have 
come from Russia and countries under 
Russian domination. While a few good 
people remain in these camps, they are 
by and large the refuse of Europe. The 
camps are filled with bums, criminals, 
black-marketeers, subversives, revolu- 
tionists, and crackpots of all colors and 
hues. Contrary to reports, we have 
maintained no confines around these 
camps as other countries have done. 
Many people have come in, acquired 
blankets, food, and clothes, gone out and 
sold them on the black market, changed 
their names, gone to other camps, and 
repeated the performance. We have out- 
fitted the whole caboodle at least twice. 

Mr. George Meader, appointed special 
investigator by the Mead committee in 
the last session of Congress, in a non- 
partisan report on displaced-persons 
camps states: “These persons are, for 
the most part, penniless and do not de- 
sire to work, but expect to be cared for, 
and complain when things are not as 
well done as they think they should be. 
Mr. Goldman, the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation director of the 
camp, said that he had not been able 
to get more than 400 of the 3,000 to do 
any work, even fixing up their own dwell- 
ing space. When he did get any work 
out of them, it was because of offering 
special inducements, such as extra cig- 
arettes.” 
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Mr. Meader points out that at least 
120,000 Jews have flocked into these 
camps since January 1946, and others 
continue to come. Bear in mind these 
are not German Jews, of whom there 
are less than 30,000 left, but they come 
from other parts of Europe. 

Mr. Meader further describes an in- 
cident where 3,000 newly arrived Jews 
pulled a sit-down strike and refused to 
leave the train at the Babenhausen 
camp which had been opened only 2 
weeks at that time. The train was 
turned around by American authorities 
and these folks taken to another camp. 

Of course these reports have been 
given little publicity in this country. 

Now self-styled humanitarians, some 
real, some phony, say these people will 
get killed if they go home. This is false. 
Maj. Gen. Lowell W. Rooks, Director 
General of UNRRA, in a statement on 
June 4 appearing in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor stated that of the 7,000,000 
persons repatriated since the end of the 
war, not one substantiated instance of 
persecution or reprisal had come to his 
attention. Of many witnesses appearing 
before our committee in support of the 
Stratton bill, not one has produced a 
substantiated instance of persecution 
after repatriation. 

Last year, according to General Clay 
as reported by AP from Berlin on April 
14, we offered a 60-day supply of food as 
a sort of bonus to DP's in the American 
zone if they would go home. In response 
to this offer, 48,000 Poles returned to 
their homeland. Again this year we in- 
stituted this bribe seeking to induce 
these people to leave. We get down on 
our knees and say to our guests of 2 or 
3 years, Won't you please go home?” 
The best of them have gone. Many have 
come to this country. Now we are asked 
to open our doors and admit the worst of 
them into our very homes. 

These people are living in a land that 
is devastated. There are cities that need 
rebuilding, lands that need cultivation, 
and isms that need fighting. Still they 
do none of these things. If they shirk 
responsibility abroad they will certainly 
assume none here. If they are worth 
anything to us, they would be worth a 
great deal more to the countries from 
whence they come. Again, if they refuse 
to go home, there are many other places 
to which they could go instead of coming 
into the already overcrowded cities of 
America. Australia has a population of 
2.5 persons per square mile; Africa 14.7; 
Canada 3.1; South America 14.1; while 
in the United States we have 43.7 per- 
sons per square mile. An article in last 
Sunday’s New York Times is headed: 
“Australia seeks citizens.” Australian 
immigration commissioner, Arthur Cal- 
well, is quoted as saying: 

If we could bring 200,000 adult and junior 
workers here tomorrow, Australia would give 
them all work within a week. 


Another newspaper headline declares, 
“South America wants 7,000,000 immi- 


grants in 10 years.” Some time ago Rob- ' 


ert Prigent, while Minister of Population 
in France, stated: 


Unless we import 3,000,000 workers within 
the next 10 years France cannot survive, 
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Vast areas of the earth are in need of 
workers and artisans of all kinds. The 
fact that these people will not go home, 
will assume no risks or responsibilities 
in. their homelands, will not go where 
workers are needed, is abundant proof 
of their liability to us. But there are 
other reasons for caution. 

MANY SUBVERSIVES AMONG REFUGEES 


Mr. Speaker, the majority of these 
folks are not the material out of which 
good citizens could be made, even if we 
had the time, money, and facilities for 
doing such a job. Some of these camps 
are little more than training schools for 
revolutionary activities. Doubtless many 
persons have been planted in these camps 
to infiltrate this country and to serve 
alien causes. Doubtless many of our 
foreign enemies would be happy to see 
the refugee camps emptied into this Na- 
tion. Trojan horses are offered us on 
every hand. On January 26, 1947, the 
New York Herald Tribune carried a wire- 
less dispatch from Frankfurt, as follows: 

Army headquarters, meanwhile, is warily 
watching the actions of approximately 40,000 
Polish Jews now temporarily located along 
the Polish-Czech frontier. While this group 
probably will not migrate in the severe win- 
ter months, it is known here that the Rus- 
sian, Polish, and Czech Governments facili- 
tate the movement of Polish Jews from east 
to west. This strategy is based on the be- 
lief that the more of the Jews who become 
the responsibility of the western powers, the 
more embarrassed the western powers will 
become, in view of the tense Palestine sit- 
uation. 


Mr. Speaker, nations are destroyed 
from within before they are destroyed 
from without. Infiltration is a deadly 
form of attack. Hundreds of dangerous 
persons have entered this country in re- 
cent years, and many are still coming. 
Other hundreds of potential fifth col- 
umnists sit in the DP camps and await 
passage to America. 

WHY PREFERENCE FOR DISPLACED PERSONS? 


Assuming, however, for the sake of 
argument, that all the good things said 
about the displaced persons were true, 
there is still no reason to give them pref- 
erence over even better folks. There 
are at least 100,000,000 who fought and 
sacrificed in the war on our side who 
are just as desperate as they; there are 
at least 100,000,000 of our friends who 
are hungrier than those in the DP camps; 
there are at least 100,000,000 who wish 
to come to America just as badly as do 
they; and there are hundreds of millions 
who dislike just as much the govern- 
ments under which they live. 

SCREENING IS BAD 


When well-grounded objections are 
raised to the character of the DP’s who 
would come under this bill, proponents 
always answer that we will screen them 
carefully. Our screening to date has 
been a joke—a joke for which we may 
pay dearly. We have no reason to sup- 
pose a better job would be done in the 
future. In this connection I would point 
out that thousands of refugees are now 
coming in under a Strattonized Executive 
order issued by the President on Decem- 
ber 22, 1945. This order was purport- 
edly written by Judge Samuel Rosenman, 
No Member of Congress was consulted, 
and the order was severely and properly 
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criticized by the House Committee on 
Immigration in the last session. The 
order sets aside 90 percent of our non- 
preference quotas for the DP’s in Europe. 
This order violates both the spirit and 
the letter of our immigration laws and 
should be revoked. Upon its promulga- 
tion the State Department enlarged its 
consulates abroad and instructed them 
to waive the usual requirements of im- 
migration laws; that is, first, a birth cer- 
tificate to establish one’s country of 
origin; second, a police record showing 
one not to be of bad character; and, 
third, evidence that one will not become 
a public charge. As a substitute for the 
usual showing that one will not become 
a public charge, the State Department 
accepts the assurance of charitable cor- 
porations, organized in this country, to 
facilitate refugee immigration. These 
organizations and affiliates have con- 
spired in the wholesale violation of our 
immigration laws. Thus, the back-office 
boys in the State Department have, in 
effect, eliminated even the superficial 
screening that we have heretofore given 
prospective immigrants. Under the 
President’s Executive order, which gives 
a small preview of proposed operations 
under the Stratton bill, many dangerous 
persons have entered this country. 
Under the Stratton bill, injury and 
insult to our national well-being would 
be multiplied manyfold. 
DISCRIMINATION PRACTICED 


In the President’s directive which 
seeks to facilitate DP immigration, ap- 
pears this stipulation: 

Visas should be distributed fairly among 
persons of all faiths, creeds, and nationali- 
ties. I desire that special attention be de- 
voted to orphaned children to whom it is 
hoped the majority of visas will be issued. 


This provision has been totally ig- 
nored. According to officials of the 
State Department, about 20 percent of 
the persons in the DP camps were Jews. 
However, State Department officials be- 
fore an Immigration Committee last fall 
admitted that 75 percent of all visas is- 
sued had been issued to persons of Jewish 
faith. Thus rank discrimination is 
practiced against Protestants, Catholics, 
orphaned children, and others. In fact, 
gentiles in our zone of Europe have been 
known to masquerade as Jews in search 
of preferred treatment. 

OUR FAIR SHARE 


Proponents of the Stratton bill all cry 
out we must do our “fair share,” that we 
have a “moral obligation” to find accept- 
able homes for these DP’s. We suffered 
a million casualties and spent more than 
$350,000,000,000, including more than 
fifty billions in lend-lease, in liberating 
the peoples of Europe, including these 
refugees for whom we are asked to fur- 
nish perpetual care. Since the shooting 
stopped, we have spent or obligated our- 
selves to spend in cold cash, more than 
$20,000,000,000 in tax money in their re- 
habilitation and relief, to say nothing of 
many millions of dollars that we have 
spent and continue to spend through 
private charity and individual contribu- 
tions in food, clothing, and materials. 
The chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations estimates that we will 
spend approximately $6,000,000,000 in 
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1948 for the relief of the peoples of 
Europe. In blood and in treasure, has 
any country at any time ever done one- 
tenth so much for the peoples of other 
lands? To say that we are further mor- 
ally bound to open our country to this 
great additional number of refugees is 
to insult our patriotism, our intelligence, 
and our Christianity. 


APPEASEMENT OFFERED 


Again, proponents try to appeal to our 
pride and self-interest by saying that we 
will make friends and will set an example 
for other nations to follow. Can we buy 
friendship? Do we make friends by al- 
lowing ourselves to be pushed around? 
Should we thus practice appeasement? 
We cite all of history, both sacred and 
profane, in refutation. 

WHAT'S BACK OF THE STRATTON BILL 


Mr. Speaker, after long and serious 
thought and deliberation, I have decided 
that it is my duty to make a charge and 
issue a warning. I charge that the Strat- 
ton bill originated with, and has been 
largely sustained by, a number of promi- 
nent Jewish organizations. These 
powerful and influential organizations 
have shrewdly and cleverly enlisted the 
support and influence of many promi- 
nent non-Jewish citizens, non-Jewish or- 
ganizations, and non-Jewish religious 
groups. Most informed persons in this 
country, however, know that the sustain- 
ing force back of this movement is our 
Jewish friends. 

Mr. Speaker, we must avoid anti-Sem- 
itism in this country as though it were 
the plague. When anti-Semitism be- 
comes pronounced or rampant, it de- 
stroys both Semitic and anti-Semitic, 
both Christian and Jew. The blackest 
page in the history of our civilization is 
the Fascist and Nazi persecution of the 
` Jews. It was anti-Semitism that gave a 
perverted madman a sordid vehicle on 
which to ride to power in Germany. It 
has cursed and brought unspeakable 
sorrow to an entire world. 

Anti-Semitism in America could fur- 
nish fertile soil for some fanatical Hitler 
to repeat sadistic history in this country. 
It would lay us open to pillage and de- 
struction and turn civilization back to 
the Dark Ages. Thus far anti-Semitism 
cannot be charged to the American peo- 
ple. We have received the Jewish people 
with open arms and have accorded them 
places of honor and responsibility. They 
have contributed much to American 
wealth and culture. There is no better 
judge on the United States Supreme 
Gourt than Felix Frankfurter, himself 
a Jewish immigrant. Many of the finest 
and ablest Members of Congress are 
Jews. A few years ago I made a speech 
entitled, “Distinguished Citizens of For- 
eign Birth,” and paid especial tribute to 
the dean of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable ADOLPH SABATH, of Chi- 
cago, who was himself a Jewish immi- 
grant. At least two of the five mem- 
bers of our all-important Atomic Com- 
mission are persons of Jewish faith. We 
have never sought to impose any restric- 
tions of any kind upon Jewish immigra- 
tion. According to the American Jewish 
Yearbook for 1946-47, published by the 
American Jewish Committee, we had in 
this country in 1907 only 1,776,885 Jews. 
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In 1927 this number had grown to 4,- 
228,029; in 1946, to 5,000,000, or approxi- 
mately one-half of all the Jews left in 
the world. According to this same au- 
thority, from 1937 to 1943, by yearly 
averages, more than 60 percent of all 
immigration into this country was Jew- 
ish. In 1943, by Executive order, the 
word “Jew” or “Hebrew” was eliminated 
from immigration papers. In 1944 Jew- 
ish authorities claimed more than 400,- 
000 Jewish aliens in this country. No 
one denies our generosity toward this 
persecuted race. But they should not 
insist upon our opening our doors to the 
ends of the earth. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, is what I want to 
say to our good Jewish citizens. When 
they band themselves together in Jewish 
organizations, when they use their power 
and influence for obviously selfish pur- 
poses, when they seek to control the 
press and radio for selfish ends, when 
they conspire to destroy immigration 
barriers, they stimulate and promote 
anti-Semitism within this country to the 
serious detriment of all. Unless they de- 
sist and refrain from such activity they 
will bring great sorrow upon this Nation. 
For the sake of all the Jews, as well as the 
rest of us, they must not become a mi- 
nority pressure group in this country. 

THE CHURCH GROUP 


Mr. Speaker, a good many ministers 
in this country, including some prom- 
inent in my own denomination, have 
aligned themselves with those who seek to 
break down our immigration laws. Most 
of them have been deceived by these 
cries for help. Acting on wrong infor- 
mation, they have allowed their hearts 
to overcome their better judgment. 
They have either wittingly or unwitting- 
ly aligned themselves with those who 
would do this country a great disservice. 
A few of our prominent ministers have 
so confused religion and politics that 
they no longer render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, nor unto God 
the things that are God's. In restrictive 
and selective immigration we seek to pro- 
tect the spiritual as well as the material 
values of this country. To my preacher 
friends I wish to say that in your support 
of the Stratton bill you have gone far 
beyond the bounds of Christian charity. 
The good Samaritan stopped on the road 
to Jericho to minister to the man who 
had fallen among thieves. He dressed 
his wounds and he carried him to an inn, 
and he paid for his lodging. This we 
have done, and more. The good Samari- 
tan did not, however, take the stranger 
home with him or open up his household 
to the stranger’s family for permanent 
abode. If the Federal Council of 
Churches and other religious groups who 
have been beating the drums for the 
Stratton bill should succeed in their 
campaign of dumping the refugees of 
Europe into this country they will simply 
add to the long line of crimes that have 
been committed in the name of the 
Church and of the Holy Religion. 

ARGUMENTS SUMMARIZED 


Mr. Speaker, the arguments of those 
who seek to open our doors to the refu- 
gees of Europe may be summarized as 
follows: They have no place to go; they 
will make useful citizens; they will be 
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carefully screened; we need their talents 
and abilities; we have not done our fair 
share; we have a moral responsibility to 
take them. We have shown all these ar- 
guments to be without any foundation 
whatsoever. We hope, Mr. Speaker, this 
country will not be misled by any false 
appeals to our generosity. 

ON OUR SIDE 


I am happy to report that a vast ma- 
jority of the great patriotic societies and 
organizations of this country, including 
the American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, have not been misled 
by the volume of propaganda in behalf of 
the Stratton bill. They realize its folly 
and its dangers; they recognize it as a 
major attempt to break down our im- 
migration laws, Like most of the mem- 
bers of our committee, they believe that 
immigration bars should be raised, not 
lowered; that we should select immi- 
grants with greater, not less, care. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, those of us who speak 
out against the Stratton bill will be 
ridiculed by that certain type of intel- 
lectual who has contempt for all estab- 
lished institutions; by those ultra-liberals 
who would equalize everybody by reduc- 
ing all to the lowest common denomina- 
tor; by the crackpots who think any- 
thing foreign is better than anything 
American; and by those misguided hu- 
manitarians who would throw their doors 
open to any and all who knock. 

Mr. Speaker, if loving one’s own folks 
just a little better than one loves 
strangers is bigotry, then I am a bigot. 
If seeking to defend American ideals and 
institutions is intolerance, then I am in- 
tolerant. If thinking this country of 
ours is the best in the world and want- 
ing it to remain so is chauvinism, then 
I am chauvinistic. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, our country has 
not and will not shirk her many respon- 
sibilities. She will serve humanity most 
through the preservation of her integ- 
rity and her institutions. Not through 
weakness and compromise, but through 
strength and justness, will she lead a 
fear-crazed, hate-ridden world along the 
paths of peace. And in these efforts, I 
am sure all of us will join the immortal 
Stephen Decatur in saying: 

Our country! In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be right; but 
our country, right or wrong! 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McDowELL). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman has 
made a very splendid discussion of this 
very important subject which now has 
the attention of the entire country. I 
should like to commend him for the many 
interesting and very pertinent facts that 
have been disclosed during this discus- 
sion. I have heard the arguments made 
in connection with the discussion of this 
subject recently, that the admission of 
these displaced persons at this time 
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would strengthen our economy and pro- 
mote prosperity. What is the gentle- 
man’s reaction to that argument? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I may say to the gen- 
tleman, we are now admitting to this 
country, through normal channels and 
through illegal entry, in the neighbor- 
hood of two or three hundred thousand 
immigrants, many of whom are refugees. 
The evidence shows that those who are 
now coming here have little to offer; that 
less than 1 percent of those who came 
last year went to the farms; that practi- 
cally all of them, 95 percent of them, at 
least, settled in the big cities of the coun- 
try, adding to the slum problem. They 
are going to aggravate all of the social, 
political, and economic problems with 
which we are now struggling—housing, 
jobs,andsoon. We do not need workers. 
We do not need nonworkers. These peo- 
ple certainly would be liabilities and not 
assets. 

Mr. FISHER. It is true that if a 
large number of people has any connec- 
tion with prosperity, then such countries 
as India and China would be the most 
prosperous in the world today. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I think that is logi- 
cal; yes. 

Mr. FISHER. At the present time, 
about how many of the so-called dis- 
placed persons are being admitted to 
this country each month? 

Mr. GOSSETT. There are no accurate 
figures on that, but many thousands are 
coming. 

Mr. FISHER. Would that approxi- 
mate 1,600 a month? ` 

Mr. GOSSETT. I could not answer 
that question, I am sure it would be at 
least that many. I know a great many 
are coming in. I may say that the cream 
has been skimmed off of those camps. 
England has admitted many workers. 
Australia is seeking workers. By and 
large those who are able to do things 
have been screened out and have gone 
elsewhere. 

Mr. FISHER. It is the gentleman’s 
position, then, that if the Stratton bill 
should be enacted, it would mean the 
scrapping or the scuttling of our quota 
system that has been the immigration 
policy of this country since 1924, and 
probably would be the beginning of a 
break-down in our entire immigration 
Policy and system, and would mean not 
just the bringing in of 400,000 but prob- 
ably several times that many, before it 
could be stopped, if it is ever stopped? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I think unquestion- 
ably the passage of the Stratton bill or 
any similar bill would completely de- 
stroy the policy and the whole immi- 
gration structure that we set up in 1924. 

Mr. FISHER. On that point, there 
would be many people becoming eligible 
for entry over and above the quota. 

Mr. GOSSETT. That is true. If we 
brought 400,000 here, as fast as they be- 
came naturalized citizens they could 
bring in their spouses and minor chil- 
dren over and above and outside of the 
quota; and, of course, they would be 
continually trying to bring in their aunts, 
uncles, cousins, and all the rest of their 
kin. The 400,000 figure would just be 
an original installment. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr, LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker. 

H. R. 2700. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and related independent agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 53. An act conferring United States citi- 
zenship posthumously upon Harold Turcean; 

S. 394. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Raymond Wesley Doyle; 

S. 2986. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Thurlow Grey Doyle; 

S. 397. An act authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Lawrence Stanley Doyle; 

S. 398. An act authorizing the issuance ot 
a patent in fee to Spencer Burgess Doyle; 
and 

S. 399. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Gladys May Doyle. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 3, 1947, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


883. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report reciting the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law in the cases of 
74 individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months, together 
with a statement of the reason for such sus- 
pension; to the committee on the Judiciary. 

884. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
a report of its activities and expenditures for 
the month of January 1947; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

885. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of Defense Homes Corporation 
for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1945 and 
1946 (H. Doc. No. 375); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 489. A bill for the relief of the city of 
El Paso, Tex.; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 775). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1466. A bill authorizing the 
Comptroller General of the United States to 
allow credits to and relieve certain disburs- 
ing and certifying officers of the War and 
Navy Departments in the settlement of cer- 
tain accounts; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 776). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 267. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 3813, a bill to 
provide for removal from, and the preven- 
tion of appointment to, offices or positions 
in the executive branch of the Government 
of persons who are found to be disloyal to 
the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. -No. 777). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 268. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 1602, a bill to 
establish within the Department of the In- 
terior a National Minerals Resources Divi-, 
sion, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 778). Referred to the 
House Calendar. ks 

Mr. SADLAK: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H.R 3075. A bill to amend the 
act of July 6, 1945, relating to the classifica- 
tion and compensation of employees of the 
postal service, so as to provide proper recom- 
pense in the form of compensatory time for 
overtime performed by supervisors; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 779). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 4007. A bill to 
authorize payments by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs on the purchase of auto- 
mobiles or other conveyances by certain dis- 
abled veterans, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 780). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. POTTS: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. Report pursuant to 
House Resolution 36 (80th Cong., Ist sess.), 
to continue the investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries be- 
gan under House Resolution 287, Seventy- 
seventh Congress; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 781). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. i) 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R.3314. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed 
with the construction of certain public 
works, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 783). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. BLACKNEY: Committee on Armed 
Services. H. R. 4017. A bill to amend the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 to provide 
that bonds issued under such act shall be 
redeemable at any time after September 1, 
1947, to permit settlement and compensa- 
tion under such act to be made in cash, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 784). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. Report 
pursuant to House Resolutions 90 and 100, 
investigation of disposition of surplus prop- 
erty; without amendment (Rept. No. 785). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Hous^ on the State of the Union. ' 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. Report 
pursuant to House Resolutions 90 and 197, 
participation of Federal officials in health 
workshops; without amendment (Rept. No. 
786). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 434. A bill for the relief of Lewis H. 
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Rich; with an amendment (Rept. No. 761). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 439. A bill for the relief of Roy Durbin; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 762). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 618. A bill for the relief of Fred 
O. Donohue; without amendment (Rept. No. 
763). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1534. A bill for the relief of 
Graff, Washbourne & Dunn; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 764). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R.1781. A bill for the re- 
lief of Annie L. Taylor and William Benjamin 
Taylor; with amendments (Rept. No. 765). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2373. A bill for the relief of 
Stanley-Yelverton, Inc.; with an amendment 
(Rept. No, 766). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2374. A bill for the relief of 
Nita H. Stanley; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 767). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES; Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2696. A bill for the relief of Otto Kraus, 
receiver of the Neafie & Levy Ship & Engine 
Building Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
768). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2811. A bill for the relief of 
G. F. Allen, former Chief Disbursing Officer, 
Treasury Department, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 769). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3118. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Susan 
W. Roe; with an amendment (Rept. No. 770). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3168. A bill for the relief of Antone G. 
Pina; without amendment (Rept. No. 771). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3361. A bill for the relief of 
J. Rutledge Alford; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 772). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 851. An act for the relief of Belmont 
Properties Corp.; without amendment (Rept. 
Wo. 773). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 358. An act to provide for settling certain 
indebtedness connected with Pershing Hall, 
a memorial in Paris, France; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 774). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H. R. 4065. A bill to provide for the placing 
upon all gifts from the American people in- 
delible markings with respect to their origin, 
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destination, and unsalability; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. BRADLEY: 

H. R. 4066. A bill to provide increases in 
the rates of pension payable to veterans of 
the Indian wars and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 4067. A bill to provide that clerks in 
third-class post offices who are required to 
perform service on Saturdays, Sundays, or 
holidays shall be allowed compensatory time 
for such service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, DONDERO: 

H. R. 4068. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to construct a building 
for the General Accounting Office on square 
618 in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 4069. A bill to terminate certain tax 
provisions before the end of World War II: 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

H. R. 4070. A bill to carry into effect certain 
parts relating to patents of the treaties of 
peace with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania, ratified by the Senate on June 5, 1947, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Connecticut: 

H. R. 4071. A bill to amend sections 301 (k) 
and 304 (a) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 4072. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment as officers in the Regular Establish- 
ments of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard of enlisted men who served as 
officers under combat conditions; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request): 

H. R. 4073. A bill to provide a more satis- 
factory program of benefits relating to active 
service in the armed forces of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines during World War 
II, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PRESTON: 

H. R. 4074. A bill for the relief of Evans 

County, Ga.; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 4075. A bill to regulate commerce 
among the several States, with the Territories 
and possessions of the United States, and 
with foreign countries; to protect the wel- 
fare of consumers of sugars and of those 
engaged in the domestic sugar-producing in- 
dustries; to promote the export trade of the 
United States; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 4076. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to proceed with construction 
at military installations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. R. 4077. A bill to authorize assistance to 
certain veterans in acquiring specially 
adapted housing Which they require by rea- 
son of the nature of their service-connected 
disabilities; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 4078. A bill to broaden the coopera- 
tive extension system as established in the 
act of May 8, 1914, and acts supplemental 
thereto, by providing for cooperative exten- 
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sion work between colleges receiving the ben- 
efits of this act and the acts of July 2, 1862, 
and August 30, 1890, and other qualified col- 
leges, universities, and research agencies, and 
the United States Department of Labor; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 4079. A bill to amend the Taylor 
Grazing Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269), 
as amended June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1976); 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 4080. A bill to reduce the surtax, in- 
crease the personal exemption, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. Res, 269. Resolution for a special com- 
mittee to investigate the court martial of 
Lt. Comdr. Edward N. Little; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States to place an embargo on 
all oil and products thereof to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; to the Committee 
or Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DEWART: 

E. R. 4081. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State of Montana to James A. Hansen; to the 
Commit*ee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 4082. A bill for the relief of Naomi 
Steila Gorby; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


712. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of Aquinas 
Council, No. 757, Knights of Columbus, en- 
dorsing H. R 2910 and urging its enactment; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

713. Also, petition of the Council of the 
City of New York, petitioning the Department 
of the Interior to declare St. Ann’s Church of 
Morrisania a national historic site; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

714. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the House of Representatives of 
the General Court of Massachusetts in favor 
of the enactment of the Reed bill, H. R. 3237; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

715. Also, petition of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, to place an em- 
bargo on all exports of gasoline and oil and 
products thereof to the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

716. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the City 
Council of the City of Providence, R. I., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to passage of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill; to the Committee on Bankin; 
and Currency. 


